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PREFACE 


The  idea  of  preparing  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  on  critical  lines  for  the 

benefit  of  all  serious  students,  both  professional  and  lay,  was  prominent  in  the 

mind  of  the  many-sided  scholar  to  whose  beloved  memory  the 
QanenB  m  the  .        .    .      .1    .     -r    ■  • 

BHwywiftpfMH*  present  volume  is  mscribed.    It  is  more  than  twelve  years  smce 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith  began  to  take  steps  towards  realising  this 
idea.  As  an  academical  teacher  he  had  from  the  first  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  and  his  own  earliest 
OHitributions  to  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopadta  Britannica  carry  us  as  far  back 
as  to  the  year  1875.  If  for  a  very  brief  period  certain  untoward  events  arrested 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  the  loss  of  time  was  speedily  made  up,  for  seldom 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  greater  display  of  intellectual  energy  than  is  given  in 
the  series  of  biblical  articles  signed  '  W.  R.  S.'  which  appeared  in  the  Encydopadta 
Britannica  between  1875  and  1888.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Bible 
study  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  list,  which  includes  among  the  longer  articles 
Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  David,  Hebrew  Language*  Hosea,  Jeru- 
salem, Joel,  Judges,  Kings,  Levites,  Malachi,  Messiah,  Micah,  Philis- 
tines, Priest,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Sacrifice,  Temple,  Tithes,  Zephaniah  ; 
and  among  the  shorter,  An^el,  Ark,  Baal,  Decalogue,  Eli,  Eve,  Haggai, 
Lamentations,  Melchizedek,  Moloch,  Nabat^ns,  Nahum,  Nazarite, 
Nineveh,  Obadiah,  Paradise,  Ruth,  Sabbath,  Sadducees,  Samuel,  Taber- 
nacle, Vow. 

Nor  should  the  students  of  our  day  overlook  the  service  which  this  far-seeing 
scholar  and  editor  rendered  to  the  nascent  conception  of  an  international  biblical 
criticism  by  inviting  the  co-operation  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  contributors. 
That  names  like  those  of  Noldeke,  Tiele,  Wellhausen,  Hamack,  Schiirer,  Gut- 
schmid,  Greldner,  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  of  well-known  and  honoured 
&itish  scholars  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  tiie  Entyclcpt^a  was  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  dangerous  eccentricity,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation. 

Such  a  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  unity 
of  aim  and  consistency  of  purpose,  was  thus  brought  together  that  the  Encyclop<Bdia 
Britannica  became  inclusively,  something  not  unlike  an  EntycU^csdia  Biblica. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  tiie  editor  and  his  publishers  to  republish,  for  the 
guidance  of  students,  all  that  might  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
lacunae  being  filled  up,  and  the  whole  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  high 
level  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  wish  for  this ;  but 
there  were  three  main  opposing  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
other  important  duties  which  made  pressing  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
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the  editor.  Next,  the  growing  maturity  of  his  biblical  scholarship  made  him  less 
and  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  provisional  conclusions.  And  lastly,  such  con* 
stant  prepress  was  being  made  by  students  in  the  power  of  assimilating  critical 
lesults  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  till  biblical  articles,  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  still  more  deeply  influencing  the  student  world. 

The  waiting-time  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed,  by 
pioneering  researdies  in  biblical  archseolc^,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  that  fruitful  volume  entitled  The  Religitm  of  ike 
Semites  (1889).  More  and  more,  Robertson  Smith,  like  other  contemporary 
scholars,  saw  the  necessity  of  revising  old  work  on  the  basis  of  a  more  critical, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  philosophical  treatment  of  details.  First  of  all, 
archaeological  details  had  their  share — and  it  was  bound  to  be  a  large  share — of 
this  scholar's  attention.  Then  came  biblical  ge<^aphy — a  subject  which  had 
been  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  English  explorers,  but  seemed 
to  need  the  collaboration  of  English  critics.  A  long  visit  to  Palestine  was  planned 
for  the  direct  investigation  of  details  of  biblical  gec^raphy,  and  though  this  could 
not  be  carried  out,  not  a  littie  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  few  of 
the  more  perplexii^  gec^^phical  problems  and  of  the  solutions  already  proposed 
(see  Afhek,  below,  col.  191  f).  This  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  revision  of  theories  15  also  the  cause  of  our  friend's  persistent 
refusal  to  sanction  the  republication  of  the  masterly  but  inevitably  provisional 
article  Bible  in  the  Encyclopedia  BrUannicay  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 
The  reader  will  still  better  understand  the  motive  of  that  refusal  if  he  will  com- 
pare what  is  said  on  the  Psalter  in  that  article  (1875)  witii  the  statements  in  the 
first  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1880),  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia BrttannicOy  article  PSALMS  (1885),  and  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1892). 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  true  '  begetter '  of  this  work  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  though  he  felt  the  adequate  realisation  of  his  idea  to  be  some  way  off, 
he  lost  no  time  in  pondering  and  working  out  a  variety  of  practical  details — a 
task  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  assistant  editor  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
J.  5.  Black.  Many  hours  were  given,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  distribution  of 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  minor  articles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  were 
dr^ed,  and  many  were  the  discussions  that  arose  as  to  various  diflicult  practical 
points,  which  have  not  been  without  fruit  for  the  present  work. 

In  September  1892,  however,  it  became  only  too  clear  to  Prof.  Smith  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  malady  which  might  terminate  fatally  after  no  very  dis- 
tant term.  The  last  hope  of  active  participation  in  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
a  Bible  Dictionary  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  when  one  of  the  present  editors, 
who  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Prof  Smith's  plan,  communicated  to  this  friend 
of  many  years'  standing  his  ideas  of  what  a  critical  Bible  Dictionary  ought  to  be, 
and  inquired  whether  he  thought  that  such  a  project  could  be  realised.  Prof. 
Smith  was  still  intellectually  able  to  consider  and  pronounce  upon  these  ideas, 
and  gladly  realised  their  close  affinity  to  his  own.  Unwilling  that  all  the 
labour  already  bestowed  by  him  on  planning  and  drafting  articles  should  be  lost, 
he  requested  Prof.  Cheyne  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  drop,  in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  more  intimate  friend  already  mentioned. 
Hence  the  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
editors  as  a  chai^  from  one  whose  parting  message  had  the  force  of  a  command. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  Encydopmdia  Btblica,  which  is  the 
result  primarily  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct  but  similar  plans — a  fusion  desired  by 
Prof  Robertson  Smith  himself,  as  the  onl>«  remaining  me^s  of 
^Jl^J^^j^  realising  adequately  his  own  fundamental  ideas.  With  regard  to 
details,  he  left  the  editors  entirely  free,  not  from  decline  of  physical 
strei^rth,  but  from  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
not  less  dear  to  them  than  to  himself,  and  that  they  fully  shared  his  own  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  spirit  The  Bible  Dictionary  which  he  contemplated  was 
no  mere  collection  of  useful  miscellanea,  but  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bibl^ 
as  illuminated  by  criticism — a  criticism  which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  historical  truth,  and,  without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical setting  of  religion,  loves  best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions, 
the  flashing  forth  of  new  intuitions,  and  the  development  of  noble  personalities, 
under  local  and  temporal  conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most 
adverse;  The  importance  of  the  newer  view  of  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  newer  biblical  criticism,  have  been 
so  ably  and  so  persuasively,  set  forth  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Lectures 
that  his  fellow-workers  may  be  dispensed  from  repeating  here  what  he  has  said  so 
well  already.  'There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.'  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Encydo^adia^  whatever  be  their  grade  of 
knowledge  or  sphere  of  work,  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  take  this  widely 
extended  land  in  possession. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  expands  the  narrow  horizons  which  not  so  long  ago 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  is  time,  as  Prof  Robertson 
Smith  thought,  to  help  students  to  realise  this,  and  to  bring  the  standard  books  on 
which  they  rely  more  up  to  date.  It  may  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  this  with  an 
alphabetically  arranged  encyclopxdia,  which  necessarily  involves  the  treatment 
of  subjects  in  an  isolated  way.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  cross  reference^ 
however,  and  by  interspersing  a  considerable  number  of  comprehensive  articles 
(such  as,  in  Part  I.,  APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  Cainites,  Dragon),  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  minute  details  without  regard  to 
their  wider  bearings.  Many  of  the  minor  articles,  too,  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  details  to  the  laiger  wholes.  Altc^ther  the 
minor  articles  have,  one  ventures  to  hope,  brought  many  direct  gains  to  biblical 
study.  Often  the  received  view  of  the  subject  of  a  *  minor  article  *  proved  to  be 
extremely  doubtful,  and  a  better  view  su^ested  itself.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  used  to  put  this  view  forward  in  a  brief  and  yet  convincing  manner,  without 
occupying  too  much  space  and  becoming  too  academic  in  style.  The  more  com- 
prehensive articles  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  clash  with  the  shorter  articles. 
Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this  by  editorial  notes  in  both 
classes  of  articles. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  that  on  large  questions  different  writers  have 
sometimes  proposed  different  theories  and  hypotheses.  The  sympathies  of  the 
editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  '  advanced  *  criticism, 
not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
resourceful  scholar,  takes  account  of  facts  both  literary  and  archaeological  which 
the  criticism  of  a  former  generation  overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  *  boycott '  moderate  criticism,  when  applied  by  a  critic 
who,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  substance  of  his  critidsnv  has  something  original 
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to  say.  An  *  advanced '  critic  cannot  possibly  feel  any  arrt^^ce  towards  his 
more  *  moderate '  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself  held  not  very  long  ago  views 
resembling  those  which  the  *  moderate '  critic  holds  now,  and  the  latter  may  find 
his  precautionary  tests  end  in  his  adopting,  as  nearer  approximations  to  truth, 
views  that  now  seem  to  him  difficult  Prof.  Robertsrai  Smith's  views  of  ten  years 
ago,  or  more,  may,  at  the  present  day,  appear  to  be  '  moderate '  criticism  ;  but 
when  he  formulated  them  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  critics,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  biblical  criticism, 
his  ardour  would  have  waned,  and  his  precedence  passed  to  others. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  critical  theories  which  could  not  consistently  have 
been  represented  in  the  present  work ;  and  that,  it  may  be  remarked,  suggests 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  early  Entyclopesdia  Britannica 
article,  Bible,  could  not  have  been  republished,  even  by  himselfl  When  he  wrote 
it  he  was  still  not  absolutely  sure  about  the  chronol(^ical  place  of  P  (Priestly 
Code).  He  was  also  still  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
barrenness  and  unoriginality  of  the  whole  post-exilic  period.  Nor  had  he  iaced 
the  question  of  the  post-exilic  redaction  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  biblical  criticism,  however,  are  assumed  throughout  that  fine 
article,  though  for  a  statement  of  these  we  must  turn  to  a  more  mature  production 
of  his  pen.  See,  for  example  The  Old  Testammt  in  the  Jewish  Church^^  pp^ 
i6  ^  (cp  1st  ed.  pp.  24 and  notice  especially  the  following  pars^raph  on 


'  Ancient  books  coming  down  to  us  from  a  period  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of printing 
have  necessarily  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  only  in  imperfect  copies 
made  ly  an  igncmmt  scribe  of  the  dark  ages.  Others  have  been  disfigured  by  editors^  who  mixed 
foreign  ma^  tmth  the  tmginal  Uxt,  Very  ^kn  an  importont  booh  fell  cUtog^ier  out  cf  sight 
for  a  hng  time^  and  when  it  came  U>  Ught  again  all  kno7vled^  of  its  origin  was  gone  ;  for  old 
books  did  not  generally  have  Htle-pa^  and  prefaces.  And,  when  such  a  nameless  roll  was  again 
brought  into  notice,  some  half-informed  reader  or  transcriber  was  not  unlikely  to  give  it  a  new  title 
of  his  own  devising,  which  was  handed  down  thereafter  as  if  it  had  been  original.  Or  again,  the 
true  meaning  andpurpoucfa  book  often  became  obscure  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  led  to  false 
inUrpr^atUms.  Once  more,  antiquity  has  handed  down  fy>  us  many  writings  which  are  sheer 
forgeries,  like  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  or  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  those  famous  Epistles 
ef  Phalaris,  which  formed  the  subject  of  Bentleys  great  critical  essay.  In  all  such  cases  the 
his^cal  critic  must  destroy  the  received  view,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth.  He  must  review 
doubtful  titles,  purge  out  interpolationSy  expose  forgeries;  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth, 
and  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity  in  their  retU  character.  A  book  that  is  really  old 
and  really  valuable  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  worth  in  a 
clearer  Ug^  and  esUibUsh  ^  authority  on  a  surer  basis* 

The  freedom  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  generously  left  to  his  successors 
has,  with  much  reluctance,  yet  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  been 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  The  editors  are  well  assured  that  he  would  have  approved  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  Few  scholars,  indeed,  would  refrain  from  rewriting,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  critical  articles  which  they  had  produced  some  years  previously ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  done  by  several  contributors  who  wrote  biblical 
articles  for  the  former  Encyclopaedia.  The  procedure  of  those  who  have  revised 
our  friend's  articles  has  in  fact  been  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible.  Where 
these  articles  seemed  to  have  been  destined  by  himself  for  some  degree  of  per- 
manence, they  have  been  retained,  and  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 


p.  17. 
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Some  condensation  has  sometimes  been  found  necessaiy.  The  ordinal  articles 
were  written  for  a  public  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  critical  principles,  whereas 
now,  thanks  to  his  own  works  and  to  those  of  other  progressive  scholars,  Bible 
students  are  much  more  prepared  than  formerly  to  benefit  by  advanced  teaching. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  new  material  from  Prof.  Smith's  pen  (in  two  or 
three  cases  consisting  of  quotations  from  the  MS  of  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  Burnett  Lectures),  but  much  less,  unfortunately,  than  had  been  expected. 

Freedom  has  also  been  used  in  taking  some  fresh  departures,  especially  in 
two  directions — viz.,  in  that  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
of  biblical  archaeology.  The  object  of  the  editors  has  been,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  contributors,  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
published  writings,  but,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  b^rond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print.  Without  the  constant  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  realise  the  precarious  character  of  many  details  of  the  current  biblical  archae- 
ology, geography,  and  natural  history,  and  even  of  some  not  unimportant  points 
in  the  current  Old  Testament  theology.  Entirely  new  methods  have  not  indeed 
been  applied ;  but  the  methods  already  known  have  perhaps  been  applied  with 
somewhat  more  consistency  than  before.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  such  a 
claim  can  be  advanced  only  to  a  slight  extent  More  progress  perhaps  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  critical  archaeolc^  than  in  that  of  textual  criti- 
cism. All,  therefore,  that  was  generally  necessary  was  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  recent  archaeolc^cal  research  both  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
New  Testament  study. 

The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  data  of  the  Versions  have  been  given 
may  provoke  some  comment  Experience  has  been  the  guide  of  the  editors,  and 
they  believe  that,  though  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  data  in  a 
more  correct,  more  critical,  and  more  condensed  form,  the  student  is  best  served 
at  present  by  being  supplied  as  fully  as  i}ossible  with  Ihe  available  material.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  by  some  whether  there  is  not  too  much  philology. 
Here,  again,  experience  has  directed  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  present 
transitional  stage  of  lexicography,  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  rest  con- 
tent with  simply  referring  to  the  valuable  new  lexicons  which  are  now  appearing, 
or  have  already  appeared. 

With  regard  to  biblical  theolc^,  the  editors  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  important 
subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life 
and  thought  within  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  (the  phrase  may  be 
inaccurate,  but  is  convenient).  Systems  of  Prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine 
theology  have  had  their  day ;  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  a  stordiouse  of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract 
thought.  Unfortunately  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  by  no  means  as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  At  no  very 
distant  date  a  real  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  the 
earlier  period  may  be  possible.  For  such  a  history  for  the  later  period  we  shall  have 
to  wait  longer,  if  we  may  infer  anything  from  the  doubtless  inevitable  defects  of  the 
best  existing  handbook  of  New  Testament  theolc^,  that  of  the  able  veteran  critic, 
H.J.  Holtzmann.  The  editors  of  the  present  work  are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject 
at  present  called  *  Biblical  Theology*;  but,  instead  of  attempting  what  is  at  present 
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impossible,  they  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  some  deficiencies  which  future 
editors  will  probably  find  it  not  difficult  to  supply.  They  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  section  without  a  hearty  attestation  of  the  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
Scriptures  which  critical  and  historical  study,  when  pursued  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive sense,  appears  to  them  to  produce.  The  minutest  details  of  biblical 
research  assume  a  brightness  not  their  own  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
trutiis  in  which  the  movement  of  biblical  religion  culminates.  May  the  reader  find 
cause  to,  agree  with  them  I  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  prayerful  aspira- 
tion of  tke  beloved  and  lamented  scholar  who  originated  this  Encyclopedia. 

To  the  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and  to  those  who  have  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  articles  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  and  other  deceased 

scholars,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  render  thanks  for  the 
y^gj^^'  help  they  have  so  generously  given.    It  constitutes  a  fresh  bond 

between  scholars  of  different  countries  and  religious  commuhions 
which  is  surely  of  happiest  augury.  But  the  special  services  of  the  various 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  require  specific  acknowledgment,  which  the  editors 
have  much  pleasure  in  making.  Mr.  Hope  W.  Hogg  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  in  1894,  and  in  1895  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  editorial  staff.  To  his  zeal,  energy,  and  scholarship  the  work  has  been  greatly 
indebted  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook  joined  the  staff  in  1896,  and 
not  only  has  contributed  various  signed  articles,  which  to  the  editors  appear  to 
give  promise  of  fine  work  in  the  future,  but  also  has  had  a  lai^  share  in  many 
of  those  that  are  of  composite  authorship  and  unsigned.  Mr.  Maurice  A. 
Canney  joined  the  staff  in  1898  ;  he  also  has  contributed  signed  articles,  and 
has  been  eminently  helpful  in  every  way,  especially  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs. 
Finally,  the  editors  desire  to  acknowledge  their  very  special  obligations  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A.,  editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint,  who 
placed  his  unrivalled  experience  at  their  disposal  by  controlling  all  the  proofs 
at- a  certain  stage  with  special  reference  to  the  LXX  readings. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

J.  Sutherland  Black. 

^otk  September  1899. 
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If  in  what  was  written  more  than  three  years  ago  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
Encyclopt&iia  Biblica  any  modification  were  to  be  thought  desirable,  it  would 
chiefly  perhaps  be  in  the  sentences  devoted  to  the  immediate  prospects  of 
Biblical  Theol<^y.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  yearly 
advancing  study  of  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  Jewish  literature  is  destined 
to  have  considerable  effect  within  the  near  future  on  the  treatment  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  both  parts  of  our  Bible.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  prt^ess 
now  being  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  early  Christian  literature  will  also 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Biblical  Theolc^  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  editors  have  ventured  to  include  in  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
a  number  of  introductory  and  descriptive  articles  connected  with  this  new 
subject  To  meet  a  possible  objection,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the 

researches  into  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the  name  of 
one  of  the  editors  is  specially  connected  are  by  no  means  necessarily  unfavour- 
able to  the  study  of  Old  Testament  Theolc^.  For  even  if  the  religious  contents 
of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  original  form  should  turn  out  to  be 
somewhat  less  rich  and  varied  than  is  agreeable  to  traditional  ideas,  yet  the  text 
in  its  present  form,  even  if  not  the  original,  has  an  independent  right  of  existence, 
and  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  text  by  Jewish  and  early  Christian  students 
deserves  the  most  respectful  attention.  The  Old  Testament  was  surely  not  a 
dead  book  to  the  Jews  of  the  great  post-exilic  age,  but  was  full  of  light,  and 
susceptible  of  the  most  varied  and  edifying  adaptations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
historical  student  may  justly  cherish  the  hope  that  by  the  researches  into  the 
underlying  text  of  precious  passages  in  psalms  and  prophecies  (not  to  add, 
narratives)  which  have  just  now  been  referred  to,  the  course  of  historical  develop: 
ment  may  become  more  comprehensible  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  while  those 
who  have  the  best  of  all  enthusiasms — the  enthusiasm  for  religion — will  be 
stirred  up  to  more  and  more  admiration  of  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  in  the 
religious  training  of  that  Israel  within  Israel  to  which  the  Christian  church  is 
under  perpetual  obligations.  The  Editors  would  also  take  this  opportunity 

of  expressing  a  natural  regret  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  '  oldest  code  of  laws  in 
the  world,'  that  promulgated  by  j^ammurabi  king  of  Babylon  (2285-2242  ac), 
and  disinterred  in  Dec  1901— Jan.  1902  by  M.  J.  de  Morgan  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Susa,  was  not  made  a  year  or  two  earlier.  This  code  is  the  most 
valuable  single  contribution  of  recent  years  to  that  study  of  ancient  Semitic  laws 
and  usages  with  which  the  name  of  Robertson  Smith  is  specially  connected, 
and  will  not  only  throw  fresh  light  on  the  1^^  codes  of  the  Israelites,  but 
also  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew  origines.    On  ail 
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accounts  they  are  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  make  this  new  find  helpful  to 
the  readers  of  the  Bncydepeedia. 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  criticisms,  whether  favourable  or  adverse, 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  methods  employed  or  results  set  forth  in  the 
En^dopadia  would  manifestly  be  out  of  place  here;  Other  opportunities  will 
occur;  and  time,  too,  will  doubtless  exercise  its  mellowing  and  reconciling 
influence.  It  may  even  be  hoped  that  the  confusing  practice  of  denominating 
some  critics  super-naturalistic,  others  naturalistic,  some  critics  sober  and  safe, 
others  extravagant  and  unsafe,  may  soon  pass  away  in  the  light  of  a  fuller  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  critical,  results,  the  complexity  of  critical  problems, 
and  the  variety  ' of  l^itimate  and  necessary  critical^  methods.  There  are 

some  other  things  of  a  more  general  nature  which  the  editors  would  fain  say  in 
all  simplicity  and  earnestness,  but  they  prefer  to  ask  leave  to  quote  a  pass^e 
from  Dr.  Hort*s  Introduction  to  the  now  famous  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
by  himself  and  Bishop  Westcott,  with  the  spirit  of  which  they  are  in  d^pest 
sympathy,  and  the  expressions  of  which,  especially  in  the  cl(»ing  sentences,  they 
can  heartily  adopt  as  their  Own. 

*-//  Ofdy  remains  io  express  an  earnest  hope  that  whatever  labour  we  have  been  allowed  to 
contribute  towards  the  asartainment  of  the  truth  of  the  letter  may  also  be  alloTved,  in  ways 
whic^  must  far  the  most  part  be  invisible  to  ourselves,  to  contribute  towards  strengtheningy 
an-rectingy  and  extending  human  apprehension  of  the  lar^r  truth  of  the  spirit.  Others 
assuredly  in  due  time  will  prosecute  the  task  with  better  resources  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
emend  the  faults  and  defects  of  our  processes  and  results.  To  be  fcdthfui  to  such  light  as  could 
be  enjoyed  in  our  own  day  was  the  utmost  that  we  could  desire.  Hew  far  we  have  fallen  short 
of  this  standard,  we  are  well  aware  :  yet  we  are  bold  to  say  that  none  of  the  shortcomings  are 
due  to  lack  of  anxious  and  watckfal  sincerity.  An  implicit  confident  in  all  truths  a  keen  senu 
of  its  varietyy  and  a  deliberate  dread  of  shutting  out  truth  as  yet  unknown  are  no  security 
t^aitat  some  of  the  ttmndering  l^hts  that  are  apt  to  beguile  a  critic;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
obeyed,  they  at  least  qitench  every  inclination  to  guide  criticism  into  delivering  such  testimony  as 
may  be  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  truth  ab'eady  inherited  or  acquired.  Crit^  of  the  Bible, 
they  have  been  taught  by  the  Bible,  are  unable  to  forget  that  the  duty  of  guileless  workman- 
ship is  never  supers^ed  by  other^ 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  anew  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  in- 
valuable services  of  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff — Messrs.  Hog^,  Cook,  and 
Canney — which  have  been  continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  termination  of 
the  work ;  as  also,  their  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Redpath  for  having  read  the 
proofe  with  a  special  reference  to  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  In  connection  with 
the  maps  their  thanks  are  due  not  only  to  the  authors  of  various  articles  to  which 
these  relate,  but  also  to  Prof.  Max  Muller,  particularly  for  help  in  the  preparation 
of:  the  niap  of  Syria  according  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  Col.  Billerbeck  for 
two  maps  of  Syria  according  to  cuneiform  documents,  and  in  a  very  special 
degree  to  Mr.  (how  Prof.)  Hogg,  who  has  throughout  superintended  the  whole 
map-work  in  the  Encyclopisdiet,  including  the  indexing. 


T.  K.  C 
J.  S.  B. 
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The  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  even  minor  matters  in  the  preparation  of  diis  Eneyelo' 
Pe^ia  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  useful  as  a  student^ 
handbook.  Its  convenient  use  will  be  fiu:ilitated  by  attention  to  the  principles  that  have  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  following  matters. 

1.  Claases  of  Articles. — The  following  notes  will  give  a  general  idea  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  and  where  to  look  for  it : — 

1.  Proper  Names. — Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  canons  and  the 
OT  Apocrypha  (Authorised  Version  or  Revised  Version,  text  or  margin)  is  represented  by  an 
article-heading  in  Clarendon  type,  the  substantive  article  being  usually  given  under  the  name  as 
found  in  the  AV  text.  The  printihg  of  Adoraim,  on  the  same  line  as  Adora  (col.  71),  and 
A^lamUtt  three  lines  below  Adullah  (col.  73),  in  Ix^  black  typ^  are  examples  of  a  means 
oi  saving  space. 

ii.  Books. — ^Every  book  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  canons  and  the  OT  Apocrypha  is  discussed 
in  a  special  article — e-g.^  Acts,  Chronicles,  Deuteronomy.  The  *  Song  of  Solomon '  is  dealt  with 
under  the  title  Canticles,  and  the  last  book  in  the  NT  under  Apocalypse. 

tii.  General  Articles. — With  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  securing  the  greatest 
possible  brevity,  many  matters  have  been  treated  in  general  articles,  the  minor  headings  being 
dealt  with  concisely  by  the  help  of  cross-references.  Such  general  articles  are :  Abi 
(Names  with),  Agriculture,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Apocrypha,  Army,  Bakemeats, 
Birds,  Bread,  Cainites,  Canon,  Cattle,  Chariot,  Chronology,  City  ;  Clean  and  Un- 
clean, Holy  and  Profane  ;  Colours,  Conduits  and  Reservoirs,  Cooking  and  Cooking 
Utensils,  Cuttings  op  the  Flesh,  Dispersion,  Divination,  Dress. 

iv.  Other  Subjects. — The  followii^  are  examples  of  other  important  headings : — Adah  and 
Eve,  Angel,  Antichrist,  Asherah,  Azazel,  Babel  (Towbr  op).  Behemoth  and  Leviathan, 

BLESSIN(^  and  ClTRSIHGS,  CALF  (GOLDEN),  CHERUB,  CHRISTIAN  (NaUE  OP),  CiRCUUCISION, 
COHHUNITY  OF  GOODS,  COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM,  COVENANT,  CREATION,  DANCE,  DBCALOGUE, 

Delug^  Demons,  Dragon. 

V.  Things. — The  Encydopadta  Biblim  is  professedly  a  dictionary  of  things,  not  words,  and 
a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  principle.  Even  where  at  first  sight  the 
rule  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  is  not  really  the  case. 
The  only  way  to  tell  the  English  reader  what  has  to  be  told  about  (Af-)  Chains  is  to  distinguish 
the  various  Uiings  that  are  called,  or  should  have  been  called,  *  chain '  in  the  English  Version, 
and  refer  him  to  the  articles  where  they  are  dealt  with. 

vi.  Mere  Cross-references  (see  above,  1,  l;  and  below,  2X 

2.  UetlLod  of  OroBS-Baforences. — A  very  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cross-references,  because  only  by  their  systematic  use  could  the  necessary  matter  be  adequately 
dealt  with  wiAin  the  limits  one  volume.  These  references  have  made  possible  a  conciseness 
that  is  not  attuned  at  the  upense  of  incompleteness,  repetition  of  the  same  matter  under  different 
headings  being  reduced  to  a  minimiun.  For  this  reason  the  articles  have  been  prepared,  not  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  alphabet,  being  thereafter  worked  up 
together  constantly  and  kept  up  to  date.  The  student  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the 
cross-references  have  not  been  inserted  at  random ;  they  have  always  been  verified.  If  any 
should  be  found  to  be  unwarranted  (no  such  is  known),  it  must  be  because  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  after  the  reference  was  made,  to  remove  something  from  the  article  named  to  anothei 
article.    The  removed  matter  will  no  doubt  be  represented  by  a  cross-reference. 
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The  method  of  reference  employed  is  as  l(dlows : — 

i  Identification  of  Article,  (a)  Long  Names, — ^To  save  space  long  headings  have  'been 
curtailed  in  citations — e.g.^  APOCALYPTIC  Literature  is  cited  as  Apocalyptic 

(d)  Synonymous  Articles. — Persons  or  places  of  the  same  name  are  ranged  as  i,  2,  3,  etc. 
(Arabic  numemls)  under  a  common  beading  and  cited  accordingly.  In  other  cases  (and  even 
in  the  former  case  when,  as  in  Adnah  in  col.  67,  one  English  spelling  represents  different 
Hebrew  spellings),  the  articles  usually  have  separate  headings,  in  which  case  they  are  cited  as 
i.,  iL,  iii.,  etc  (Roman  numerals),  although  they  are  not  so  marked.  Usually  geographical 
articles  precede  biographical,  and  persons  precede  books.  Thus  Samuel  i.,  3  is  the  second 
person  called  Samuel ;  Samuel  ii.  is  the  article  Samuel,  Books  of.  If  a  wrong  number 
should  be  found  the  explanation  will  be  not  that  it  was  not  verified,  but  that  the  article  referred 
to  is  one  of  a  very  small  number  in  which  the  or^^nat  order  of  synonymous  articles  bad  to  be 
changed :  the  precautions  always  talnn  in  such  circumstances  must  luve  fiuled  in  this  case. 
Thns  the  Berxd  referred  to  in  the  article  Alush  is  now  Bbred  I,  not,  as  is  stated  in  the 
eariier  impressions,  Bered  ii.,  i. 

ii.  Indication  of  Place  in  Article  Cited. — Articles  of  any  length  are  divided  into  numbered 
sections  ^  i,  2,  etc)  indicated  by  insets  containing  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase.  As  con- 
venience of  reference  is  the  great  aim,  the  descriptive  phrases  are  limited  to,  at  most,  three  or 
four  words,  and  the  sections  are  numbered  consecutively.  Logical  subordination  of  sections, 
therefore,  cannot  appear.  Divisions  larger  than  sections  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  text  by 
I.,  II.,  etc,  and  subdivisions  of  sections  by  letters  and  numbers  (a,  c;  ^  y,  L,  ii.,  iiL). 
References  like  (Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  fi)  are  freely  used.  Most  of  the  large  articles  (e^.,  Afoca- 
lyptic  Literature,  Chronology)  have  prefixed  to  them  a  table  of  contents. 

iii.  Manner  of  Citation. — The  commonest  method  is  (see  David,  §  1 1,  \c\  ii.).  Ezra  (^.v., 
iu  §  9)  means  the  article  Ezra-Neheuiah,  Book  of,  §  9.  Sometunes,  however,  the  capitals  or 
the  q,v.  may  be  dispensed  mth.  Chains  printed  in  small  ca[»tals  in  the  middle  of  an  article 
would  mean  tiiat  there  is  an  article  on  that  tenn,  but  tlut  it  hardly  merits  q.if.  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  In  articles  (generally  on  RV  names)  tiiat  are  mere  cross-references  q.v.  is 
generally  omitted  ;  so,  e.g.^  in  Abadias  in  col.  3. 

3.  Typographical  Devices,  i.  Sixe  of  TyPe.-~{a)  Letters — Two  sizes  of  type  are  used, 
and  considerable  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  <Ostribution  of  the  small-type  passages.  Usually 
the  general  meaning  of  an  article  can  be  caught  by  reading  simply  the  large-type  parts.  The 
small-type  passages  generally  contain  such  things  as  proofs  of  statements,  objections,  more 
technical  details.  In  these  passages,  and  in  footnotes  and  parentheses,  abbreviations  (see  below, 
p.  xviii  ff^  which  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  elsewhere,  are  purposely  used,  (b)  Numbers. — 
Two  sizes  of  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  (Note  that  the  smallest  6  and  •  are  a  different  shape  from 
the  next  larger  «  and  s.)  In  making  references,  when  only  the  volume  is  given,  it  is  usually 
cited  by  a  Roman  number.  Pages  are  dted  by  Arabic  numbers  except  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  pi^es  ctf  a  prefoce  are  marked  with  Ronun  numbers.  When  numbers  of  two  ranks  are 
required,  two  sizes  of  Arabic  numbers  (6  5)  are  used  whether  the  reference  be  to  book  and 
chapter,  volume  and  page,  or  section  and  line.  If  three  ranks  are  needed,  RMnan  numbers 
are  prefixed  (v.  B  5). 

ii.  Italics. — Italic  type  is  much  used  in  citing  foreign  words.  In  geographical  articles,  as  a 
rule,  the  printing  of  a  modem  place-name  in  italics  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  article  identifies 
it  with  the  place  under  discussion.  For  the  significance  of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  type  in  the  map 
of  Assyria  see  the  explanations  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  On  the  two  kinds  of  Greek  type  see 
below,  4  ii.  (P).    On  the  Greek  MS  D  as  distinguished  from  D,  see  below,  4  ii. 

iii.  Small  Ca^tals. — Small  Rwnan  capitals  are  used  in  two  ways :  (i)  in  giving  the  equiva- 
lent in  RV  for  the  name  tn  AV,  or  vice  versa,  and  (2)  in  giving  a  cross-ri^erence  (see  above,  2 
iiL).    On  the  use  of  small  italic  capitals  see  below,  4  ii.  b. 

iv.  Symbols, — (a)  Itidex  Figures. — In  *  almost  always*  clear,*  the  6  indicates  footnoted. 
In  '/)USrv<£(*'the  6  means  sixth  edititm.    On  tiie  2  in  *D«'  etc.  see  below,  p.  xviii.^ 


iP)  As^risk. — means  the  origbul  scribe  of  codex  B.  If  the  Egyptian  debet  were 
printed  *dobet  the  *  would  mark  the  word  as  hypothetical  in  form  {e.g.^  imcertsun  vocaUsJition). 
V.  5*  means  v.  5  (partly). 

(0  Lhtgger. — A  dagger  f  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs  are 
cited.    The  context  must  decide  whether  the  English  word  or  the  original  is  meant. 

(d)  Sign  of  Equality. — -'Aalar,  i  £sd.  636  AV==Ezra  259  Immer,  i.,'  means  that  the 
two  verses  quoted  are  recensions  of  the  same  original,  and  that  what  is  called  Aalar  in  the 
one  is  called  Immer  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  first  of  the  articles  entitled 
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(e)  Sign  of  ParaUtlism. — j|  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to  the  verb  .  Thus :  '  Aalar  of 
I  Esd.  fi  36  AV  appears  as  Inuner  in  ||  Ezra  2  59.'  |[  also  denotes  Hebrew  *  parallelism.'  Se^  e.g.^ 
Clean  and  Unclean,  §  i  (3). 

(/)  Other  devices. — ^"99  means  1899.  i  Ch.  681  [66^  means  that  verse  81  in  the  English 
version  represents  that  numbered  66  in  Hebrew  texts.       is  used  to  indicate  the  *  root '  of  a  word. 

V.  PunciuaHon. — As  a  rule,  commas  are  not  used  between  citations,  thus:  2  K.  63195  Is. 
21 7.  Commas  are  omitted  and  semicolons  or  colons  inserted  whenever  ambiguity  seems  thus 
to  be  avoided — e,g.y  the  father  Achbor  [i]  is  called  'Father  of  Baal-hanan  [i]  king  of  Edom,' 
and  the  son  Baal-hanan  [i]  is  called  <  ben  AchbOT  [i] ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.' 

4.  Tezt-Oiitical  .^tpuatna. — ^As  all  sound  investigation  must  be  based,  not  on  the  andent 
texts  as  they  lie  before  the  student,  but  on  what  he  beUeves  to  be  the  nearest  apjvoacb  he  can 
make  to  their  original  reading,  the  soundness  of  every  text  is  weighed,  and  if  need  be^  discussed, 
before  it  is  used  in  the  Emyclopadia  BibUca. 

i.  Tnt^Htmal  Or^i$uU  Text. — In  quoting  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  the  editions  of  Baer 
and  of  Ginsbutg  have  been  relied  on  as  a  rule ;  similaiiy  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 

ii.  Evidence  of  Versions. — The  Vulgate  (ed.  Heyse-Tischendorf),  the  Syriac  (ed.  Lee,  and 
London  Folyglott ;  for  the  Apocrypha,  Lagarde)  and  the  minor  Greek  versions  (Field,  Hexapia; 
Hatch- Redpath,  Concordance)  have  been  quoted  quite  freely ;  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  has 
been  attended  to  on  every  point. 

In  exceptional  cases  *  Holmes  and  Parsons*  has  been  consulted ;  ordinarily  Swete's  manual 
edition  (including  the  variants)  and  Lagarde's  Pars  Prior  have  been  considered  sufficient  In 
general  (for  the  main  exception  see  next  pon^raph)  only  variations  of  some  positive  interest  or 
importance  have  been  r^erred  to.  Almost  invariably  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  is  followed  by 
symbols  indicating  the  authorities  dted  (thus  vu»  [BAL]).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
tn  some  other  MS  or  MSS  a  diflferent  rea«Ung  is  found ;  it  is  simply  a  guarantee  that  Swete's  digest 
of  readings  and  Lagarde  have  both  been  consulted.  The  fonnula  [BAL^  or  A^^S  standii^ 
alone  means  that  the  editors  found  no  variant  in  Swete  or  L^aide  to  report.  In  the  parts,  there- 
fore, where  Swete  cites  K  or  other  MSS  as  well  as  BA,  BAL  includes  them  Unless  the  context 
indicates  otherwise.  When  BAL  stands  alone  the  meaning  is  everywhere  the  same ;  it  is  a 
summary  report  of  agreement  in  Swete  and  Lagarde. 

Proper  names  have  been  felt  to  demand  special  treatment ;  the  aim  has  been  to  give  under 
each  name  the  readings  of  Lagarde  and  all  the  variants  of  BKA  as  cited  in  Swete.  The 
commonest,  or  a  common,  form  for  each  witness  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  this  is 
followed  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  the  artide  by  such  variants  as  there  are.  Where  all  the 
passages  containing  a  given  name  are  dted  in  the  artide,  the  apparatus  of  Greek  readings  (as  in 
Swete  and  Lagarde)  may  be  considered  absolutdy  complete^  In  other  cases,  com{detaiess, 
tlu>ugh  aimed  at,  has  not  been  found  possible. 

The  distinction  between  dedinable  and  indeclinable  forms  has  geneially  been  observed ; 
but  different  cases  of  the  same  dedinable  form  have  not  as  a  rule  (never  in  the  case  of  common 
nouns)  been  taken  note  o£  Where  part  of  one  name  has  been  jmned  in  the  LXX  to  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  name,  the  intruding  letters  have  usually  been  given  in  square  brackets, 
though  in  some  very  obvious  cases  they  may  have  been  ignored. 

When  MSS  differ  only  in  some  giving  t  and  others  giving  <i  this  is  indicated  concisdy  thus : 
*ay3eta  [B],  aj8«t  [AL],'  becomes  *aj8[«]ta  [BAL].'    Similarly,       -tt.  becomes  -[t]t. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
highest  attainable  accuracy.  Naturally  the  Hatch-Redpath  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint.  has 
been  freely  used.  As  has  been  already  stated,  however  (p.  xii.),  the  Encyclopadia  BibUca  has 
also  had  the  benefit  of  Or.  Redpath's  personal  help.  Unfortunately,  misprints  and  other  in- 
accurades — inaccuracies  sometimes  appearing  for  the  first  time  after  the  last  proof  reading — 
•are  especially  liable  to  occur  in  a  woric  of  this  kind.  Corrections  of  errors,,  however  .minute, 
addressed  to  Ae  publishers,  will  always  be  grateftiUy  received. 

Some  typographical  details  require  to~be  explained : —  .  > 

(a)  In  giving  proper  names,  initial  capitals,  breathings,  and  accents  are  dispensed  with: 
they  were  unknown  in  Oie  oldest  MSS  (cp  Swete,  vol.  i  p.  xiii  2). 

(d)  The  Greek  readings  at  the  head  of  an  article  are  given  in  uncials,  and  the  .Vulgate 
readings  in  small  italic  capitals ;  elsewhere  ordinary  type  is  used. 

{c)  The  first  Greek  reading  is  given  in  full ;  aJl  others  are  abbreviated  as  much  as  passible. 
Letters  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  represented  by  a  dash,  letters  at  the  end  by  a 
period.  In  every  case  the  abbreviated  form  is  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  Greek  form 
immediately  preceding,  whether  that  is  given  in  foil  or  noL  Thus,  e^.^  *  a^Xxramiii,  p. . . .  tti/i, 
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-TTetv,  jScAtra'  *  means  '  a^eXxraTTeift,  jStAo-arrt/i,  )8eAo-aTT«iv,  /3cX<ra.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
abbreviated  form  repeats  a  letter  (or  if  necessary  more)  of  the  form  preceding.  Two  exceptions 
are  sometimes  made.  The  dash  sometimes  represents  the  whole  of  the  preceding  form — e,g.y  in 
cases  like  ajSui,  -s — and  one  letter  has  sometimes  been  simply  substituted  for  another :  e.g.y  v  for 
/I  in  (ift,  -V.    These  exceptions  can  hardly  lead  to  ambiguity. 

(d)  The  following  are  the  symbols  most  frequently  quoted  from  Swete's  digest,  with  their 
meaning : — • 


=«iginal  scribe. 
=his  own  corrections. 
=  other  correctors. 

=  first  corrector  coofirmed  by  second. 

=a  or  b. 

=  b,  perhaps  also  a. 
■f™!)  =prob.  a. 

■     =a,  if  it  be  a  i<Ma  fide  correction  at  alL 


1 

a.b, 

■b 

■tbi 


D    —  teMfanony  of  the  Grabe-Owen  collation  erf  D  before 
Dwas  partly  destroyed  (seeSwele,  voL  z  p.  my). 
=  readings  inferred  from  the  collation  t  Hieniio. 
=  a  corrector  of  K  t>elonging  to  the  7th  cent.  (Sw.  > 
voL  3  p.  viii ;  cp  vol,  j,  p.  too), 
6t^*>  =corrector  of  tt^'  or  N"  ;  see  Sw. ,  vol.  3  p.  viiL 
K=-<=  =corrector  of  tC*^»  c}r  N*  ;  see  Sw. ,  vol.  t  p.  uL 
Bcdit=B  as  in  Vercellono  and  Cona's  focsimile  ed. 


if)  The  following  are  the  MSS  most  commonly  cited  > 


K     Sinaiticus  (cp  Swete,  vol.  i  p.  xx). 

A    Alexandrinua  (Swete,  vol.  i  p.  xxii). 

B     Vaticanus  (Swete,  vol.  i  p.  xvii). 

C     Cod.    Ephraemi   Syri  rescriptus  Paiisiensis 

(Swete,  vol.  a  p.  xiii). 
D    Cod.  Cottonianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  vol.  i  p. 

xxiii). 

E    Cod.  Bodleianns  Geneseos  (Sw. ,  vol  i  p.  xxvi). 


F    Cod.  Amfacoaanns  (Swete,  voL  i  p.  xxvi). 

87   Cod.  Chisiaous  (Swete,  vol.  3  p.  xii). 

Syr.  Cod.  Syro-Hexaplaris  Ambro^anus  (Swete,  nd.  3 

p.  xii!). 

V     Cod.  Venetus  (  =  33,  Parsons;  Swete,  vol.  3  p.  sir). 

Q    Cod.  Marchalianus  (Swete,  vol.  3  p.  vii). 

r    Cod.  rescriptus  Ciyptofemtensis  (Swete,  voL  3'  p. 


6.  Proper  Name  ArUdes. — Proper  name  articles  usually  begin  thus.  Hie  name  is 
followed  by  a  parenthesis  giving  (i)  the  ori^nal;  (2)  when  necessary,  the  number  d  the 
section  in  the  general  article  Naiies  where  the  name  in  question  is  discussed  or  cited ;  (3)  a 
note  on  the  etymolt^  or  meaning  of  the  (personal)  name  with  citation  of  similar  names  ;  (4) 
the  readings  of  the  versions  (see  above,  4  ii.).  See  for  an  example  Aaron.  The  Hebrew  *ben'' 
('b.'),  'son  of/  *b'ne,'  'sons  of  is  often  used,  partly  for  brevity  and  to  avoid  certain  ambiguities 
(see  above,  3  v.)  and  partly  because  of  its  indefinite  meaning. 

6.  Qeogiaithical  Ajticles. — The  interpretation  of  place-names  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Names.  The  maps  that  are  issued  with  Volume  I.  are  the  district  of  Damascus,  the  environs  of 
Babylon,  and  'Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia'  (between  cols.  352  and  353).  The  last-mentioned 
is  mainly  designed  to  illustrate  the  non-Palestinian  geography  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  made 
use  of  to  show  the  position  of  places  outside  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Volume  L  which  happen  to 
fell  within  its  bounds. 

In  all  maps  biblical  names  are  assigned  to  sites  only  when  the  article  discussing  the 
question  regards  the  identification  as  extremely  probable  (the  des:ree  of  probability  must  be 
learned  from  the  article). 

The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  the  senses  indicated  ; — 

Dir.  deir,  '  monastery.'  Kkirbet-{Kk.),  'ruins  <rf ■ — .' 

Haf^j),  'pilgrim^  to  Mecca.'  Ntthr{li.),  'river.' 

)ebet{].),  'mountain.'  TtU,  ' mound '  (often  contuning  ruins). 

Ke/r,  K^,  'village.'  Wadl{^.),  'Talley,'  'torrent-course.' 

KMtK,  •caravanserai'  WtH,  wt^,  '  Mcdiamniedan  saint,'  '  saint's  tomb.' 

7.  TnuiBliteraticai,  etc. — Whilst  the  Encyclopadia  Bibtica  is  meant  for  the  student,  other 
readers  have  constantly  been  kept  in  \dew.  Hence  the  frequent  translation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
wmxls,  and  the  transliteration  of  words  in  Semitic  languages.  In  certain  cases  transliteration 
also  saves  space.  No  effort  has  been  made  at  uniformity  for  its  own  sake.  Intelligibility  has 
been  thought  su£Sdent  When  pnmunciation  is  indicated— 4^.,  BShSmfith,  Leviithto — what  is 
meant  is  that  the  resulting  form  is  the  nearest  that  we  cui  come  to  the  ori^nal  as  represented 
by  the  traditional  Hebrew,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  English  spelling. 

In  the  case  of  proper  names  that  have  become  in  some  degree  naturalised  in  an  incorrect 
form,  that  form  has  been  preserved :  e.g.^  Shalmaneser,  Tigiath-pileser,  Where  there  is  an 
alternative,  naturally  the  closer  to  the  original  is  selected :  therefore  Nebuchadrezzar  (with  r  as 
in  Ezek.,  etc.),  Nazirite.  Where  there  is  no  naturalised  form  names  are  given  in  exact  trans- 
literation— e.g.^  Alur-re5-i5i.  In  the  case  of  Assyrian  names,  hyphens  are  used  to  separate  the 
component  parts,  which  begin  with  a  capital  when  they  are  divine  names — e,g.^  Puzur-Asur;  but 
ASur-dSn. 

In  the  case  of  modem  (Arabic)  place-names  the  spelling  of  the  author  whose  description 
'  '  /IcXra.'  with  a  polod,  as  it  stood  in  early  impcesuons  of  the  art  ABBi^HrmH,  would  mean  ^rXrarrw. 
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has  been  most  used  has  generally  been  retained,  except  when  it  would  have  been  misleading  to 
the  student.  The  diacritical  marks  have  been  checked  or  added  after  verification  in  some 
Arabic  source  or  list 

On  the  Assyrian  alphabet  see  Babylonia,  §  6,  «nd  on  the  Egyptian,  Egypt,  §  j2.  One 
pmnt  remains  to  be  explained,  after  which  it  will  suffice  to  set  forth  the  schemes  of  transliteration 
in  tabuku-  form.  The  Hebrew  ^  (n)  represents  philologically  the  Arabic  h  and  h,  which  are 
absolntely  distinct  sounds.  The  Hebrew  spoken  language  very  likely  marked  the  distinction. 
As  the  written  language,  however,  ignores  it,  n  is  always  transliterated  h.  The  Assyrian  guttural 
transliterated  with  an  h,  on  the  other  hand,  oftenest  represents  the  Arabic  h,  and  is  therefore 
always  tianaUtenited  1)  (in  Mus5..Am.  Dict-^  for  x)t  never  )f.  There  is  no  in  transliterated 
Assyrian ;  for  the  written  language  did  not  distinguish  the  Arabic  h  from  the  Arabic  b,  *,  ^,  or', 
representing  them  all  indifferently  by  *,  which  accordingly  does  not,  in  transliterated  Assyrian, 
mean  simply  K  but  indifferently  N  or  n  or  h  or  v  or  g.  Hence,  Nabu-nahid  is  simply  one 
interpretation  of  Nabu-na'id.  Egyptian,  lastly,  requires  not  only  h,  h,  and  h,  like  Arabic^  but 
also  a  fourth  symbol  Ij  (see  Egypt,  §  1 2,  note). 


TRANSLITERATION  OF  HEBREW  {AND  ARABIC)  CONSONANTS 


Akabic. 

Hedrkw. 

Arabic 

Hbbxew. 

Arabic 

Hkbrew. 

Arabic 

K 

• 

1 

W,  V 

w,  u 

1 

J 

1 

s 

s 

a 

b 

b 

T 

z 

) 

z 

D 

m 

r 

m 

P 

k(q) 

k 

a 

bh{b) 

n 

h 

C 

h 

3 

a 

n. 

r 

; 

r 

i 

e 

e 

i.s 

t 

i 

D 

s 

s 

& 

a 

t 

( 

B 

e 

sh.  S 

sh,  5 

d 

d 

y 

y 

t 

k 

n 

t 

WW 

t 

dh(d) 

3 

k 

k 

B 

P 

n 

th(t) 

n 

h 

* 

h 

D 

kh(k) 

D 

pb 

f 

Extra  Arabic  ConsoasntB :  tt»,  th,  1 ;  tS,  dh,  i ;       4  i  ^>  f- 


VOWELS. 

'long'  'short*  very  short  almost  a  glide 

Heb.  ftfiieo  aeion  &i6or**'>  torpor* 

At.  fiia  a(e)i(e)t^o) 
Ar.  diphthongs :  ai,  ay,  d,  cy,  e ;  aw,  au,  5. 

8.  SiguatureB. — Parts  of  articles  as  well  as  whole  articles  bear  the  signature  of  the  author 
or  authors,  the  exact  share  contributed  by  each  writer  being  indicated,  where  possible,  at  the  end 
thus  :  A.  B.  §§  1-5  ;  C.  D.  §§  6-10.  When  the  signature  would  be  too  complex,  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  '  minor  articles  *  even  otherwise,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  authorship 
and  the  articles  rest  on  the  editorial  responsibility.  When  in  such  an  article  there  occurs  a  sugges- 
ti<m  that  seems  to  need  a  agnature,  its  author's  initials  are  appended  to  the  whole  article.  A 
key  to  the  signatures  will  be  found  on  p.  xzvil 

H.  W.H. 
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NOTES 


The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts 
{see  above,  p.  xiv  3  t.  [a])  of  the  £n£yc/ofiadia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed 
to  be  &irly  obvious.    The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex., 
Lev.,  Nu.,  Dl,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  MaL ;  i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  2  Esd.  of  £V),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclua.,  Baiudb,  Epistle 
of  Jeremy  (^Ic,  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  3  aj),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  o/[  Manasses,  1-4  Mace, ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  EjA.,  Phil.,  Col., 
Thess.,  Tim.,  Tit,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  M,  B,  etc),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  woik  to  which  they  are  attached : 
thus  OT/C^  =  TAe  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  and  edidtm  (exceptions  RF^^  AOF^ ; 
see  below).  The  imbracketed  numerals  above  the  Ihie  refer  to  footnotes;  for  those  under 
the  line  see  below  under  D«,  E^,  }p  F^, 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  refierence  is  to  the  English 
translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  reftsrred  to  as  the  Encyclopadia  Bi6lica^  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus ;  Emy.  Bib.  or  £Bi,  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
artides  can  be  referred  to  by  Ae  numbered  sections  (g^ ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  par^rapb  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Aholw.    .  Abnlwalld,  the  Jewish  grammarian 

(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Sook  of- 
Hoots,  etc. 

Aead.       .  TTii  Academy:  A  Wukly  Reinem 

of  Liieraiure,  Scietutf  and  Art. 
London,  '69J^ 

AP.  .    See  AOF. 

AST  .   AneieiU  ffOrew  Traditim.  See 

HommeL 
Ali[tesi\.  Uta.  .    See  Winckler. 
Amer.  of  American  Joumai  of  Philology, 

pm.  '80  ff. 

A\nur.  '\J\ottr71.  ]  American  Joumai  of  Semitic  Lan- 
j(«M.]Z[0fiy.]     guages  and  Literaiures  (contiau- 
W  Hdfraica  ['84-'95]),  '95/: 
Am.  Tab.       .  TheTe]l-el-AmamaLetter8(  =  A'^5) 
AiU.  .    Josepbus,  AfUiquities. 

AOF  Altorienialische  Forschungm.  See 

Wiockler. 

Afoer,  Anted.  .  Apocrypha  Antcdo/a,  ist  and  2Qd 
series,  pnblished  under  the 
general  title  *  Texts  and  Studies ' 
at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Aquila,  Jewish  proselyte  (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament    See  Tbxt. 
Arabic 

Aramaic    See  Aramaic 
Archaology  ox  Afrhaotegie.  See 

Benzinger,  Nowaclc. 
Doughty,  Araiia  Deserta,  '88. 
Resie  arabiscAen  Heideutums.  See 

Wellbausen. 
Armenian. 
Assyrian. 

At^rrisehes  HandwSrierbiuk.  See 

Delitzsch. 
W.  M.  MttUer,  Asien  u.  Europa 
nach  aU^yftiseken  DenimaUm, 
'63- 


Aq. . 


At.  . 

Anin. 

Arch. 

Ar.  Des.  . 
Ar.  Heid,  or 

Sad 
Arm.  . 
Asa. 

Att.  HWB 
Ax.  u.  Stir. 


AT,  ATUche  .  Dai  AUe  Testament,  AUtestament- 
liche.    Old  Testament 

ATUntm.  .  Alitesiamenilickt  Untersuchungtn. 
See  Winckler. 

A  V  .  .   Authorised  Verwn. 

A.    .      .  bent       (son,  khis,  Hebrew). 

BL  .  .   Baer  and  Dditzsch's  critical  editioi 

iA  the  MuKvetic  Text,  Ldpdc, 

'69,  and  following  years. 
Bab.  Babylonian. 
Baed.,  or  Baedeker,  Palestine  (ed.  Sodn), 

Baed.  Pal.         A,  '94 ;  <*>,  '9S  (Beodnger)  based 

on  4th  German  ed. 
Baetbg. ,  <x         Baetbgen,  Batrage  aur  temititeten 

Baethg.  Be^.     Feltgiom-gesckichie,  '88. 
BAG       .       .CP.  Tiele,  Baiyhnische-assyrisehe 

Gesckiehie,  pt.  i.,'86;  pt  u., '88. 
Ba.AV    .  Bartb,  I>ie  NaminaUnidung  in  den 

semkisthen  Sprachen,  i.,  89;  ii., 

'91 ; '94. 

Baraitha  .      .   See  Law  LrrsRATURB. 

BDBZtfir.  [&own,  Driver,  Bri^,  Lexiam\ 

A  ffebrew  and  Englisk  Lexicon 
ef  the  out  TesiametU,  based  on 
UK  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operatioa  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Bri(^, 
Oxford,  '93,  and  following  years. 

Bew  .  .  .  E.  Berthean  (1813.SS).  In  RGITj 
Rickter  u.  Ruth,  V« ;  «,  "83 ; 
CAronih,  '54;  «,  '73;  Bsra, 
Nehemia  u.  EsttTy  '63;  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 

Beitr.  .    Beiirage,  especially  Baetbgen  (as 

above). 

Bear.  M.  Ast.  .  Btiiragt  xur  AssyrMogie  m.  semi- 
iisfken  Spraehwissemehaft ;  ed. 
Fried.  Dditzsch  and  Paul  Hanpt, 
i. ,  '90 ;  ii. ,  '94 ;  iii. ,  '98 ;  iv.  I ,  '99. 

Bens.  HA  L  Boizii^er,  BeMuscie  Archd' 

oUtgU,  *9t. 
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Boch. 


Boeckh 

BOR 

Bottch. 


BSttg.  Lex. 


JSfH.        .    Konige  in  KHC,  '99. 
Bertholet,  A.  Beitholet,  Die  Stelluttg  der  Is- 

timg  raelUm  u.  der  Juden  tu  deA 

Fremden,  '96. 
K.  .  .    Gustav  Bickcll : 

Grundriss  der  kebriiischm  Grammatiky  *6q  J\  ; 

ET,  '77. 
Carmirta  VTmeirice  etc.,  '82. 
DicfUun^n  der  Hebraer,  '82  f. 
Krititche  Bearbeitung  der  I^w.,  '90. 
B&Ueth.  Sae.   .   BiMiotheca  Saera,  '43^. 
BJ  .      .      .    De  BeUo  Jtidaito.    See  Josephus. 
BL  .      .      .    Schenkel,  Bibel  ■  Lexicon ;  Real- 
woTterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch 
fUr    GeistUche   u.   Gemeinde  • 
glieder,  5  vols.,  '69-'7S. 
S.  fiochart  (1599-1667): 
Sacntt  1646;  SiervMgieon,  aae  tb 
Animalibus   Scriftura  Saerm^ 
1663. 

Aug.  Boeckh,  Corpus  /hkt.  Grac., 

4  vols.,  *28-'77. 
Babylonian  taid  Oriemial  Rteerdy 

Friedndi  BiSttcherj  AusfUkrliches 
Leirbuch  der  AebriiiscAen  Spra^Ae, 
'66-'68. 

Bdttger,  Lexicon  s.  d.  Sekriftem  des 
M.  Jos^hus,  '79. 
BR  .  Biblical  Researches.  SeeRobiiuon. 

Bu.  .      .      .    Karl  Budde : 

Urgtuh.  .  Dig  biblische  UrgeKhkhU  (Gen. 
1-124),  '83. 

Ri.  So.  .  Die  Bikher  Riekter  und  Samuel, 
ihre  QueUen  und  ihr  Aufiaut 
*90. 

Sam.        .    Samuel  in  5^^7'(Heb.),  '94. 
Das  Buck  Hiob  in  HK,  '96. 
Klagelieder  and  Hohelied  in  KHC,  '98. 
Buhl       .      .  Seem 

Buxt.  Syn,  Jud.  Johann  Buxtorf  (1564-1639),  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  ITO3,  etc. 

Buxt  Z«x.  .  Johann  Buxtorf,  son  (1599-1644), 
Lexicon  Chaldauum,  Talmudi- 
cum  et  Rabbinicum,  1639,  folio. 
Reprint  with  additions  by  B. 
Fischer,  2  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 

e.,  dr.      .       .  circa. 

CalwtrBib.         Caliver  ISreheUxikon,  Thwloffsches 
■Lex.  HandaOrter^k,  ed.  P.  Zeller, 

'89-'93- 

e.  Ap,     .      .   contra  Apienem.    See  Joseunis. 
Ca.  ,    Com^sition  des  ffexa/eueas.  See 

Vrellhausen. 

CAald.  Gtn.     .    The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George  Smith.  A  new  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  '8a 
Che.  .    T.  K.  Cheyne  : 

Pro^  Is. .  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  z  vols. 

('8o-'Si;  revised,  W, '89). 
Job  and  Sol.         JobandSolomon,  or  The  fVisdom 

of  the  Old  Testament  ('87). 
Ps.    .       .  The  Book  of  Psalms,  transl. 

with  comm.  ('88) ;  W,  re- 
written (forthcoming). 
OPs.         .  The  Origin  and  Religious  Con- 

tents^the  Psalter  ( '  Hampton 
Lectures,'  '89),  '91. 
Aids  .       .  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 

Criticism,  '92. 
Founders  .  Founders  of  Old  Testament 

Criticism,  '94. 
Intr,  Is,    .         Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  ('95). 


Is.  SBOT.  Isaiah    in     SBOT  [Eng.], 

(-97):  [Heb.].  (-99). 

Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times,  in  '  Men  of  the 
Bible'  ('S8). 

Jew.  Rel.  Life  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
ExiU,  '98. 

CIG  .    Corpus   Inscriptionutn  Cracarum 

(ed.  Dittcnbe^),  '82  ff.  .  See 
also  Boeckh. 

CIL-        .       .    Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinanm, 
Berlin,  '63,  and  followiog  yeus^ 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 
CIS  ,    Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum, 

Paris,  '81^    Pt.  L,  Phoenician 
and  Punic  inscri^ions;  pt.  ii., 
Aramaic  inscriptions ;  pt.  it., 
S.  AxabioD  inscriptions. 
Ottss.  Ra>.      .    The  Classical  Reoiem,  '87  ff. 
CI.  -Gan.  .  Qernumt-Ganneaii : 

Ru.  .  RecueU ^Arthiolepe,*%«^ff. 

Co.  .  .  CorniU: 

Ezek.  Das    Buch    des  Propheten 

Etechiel,  '86. 
Mint.  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 

ment, '91  ;  PJ,  '96. 
Bist.  ffistory  of  the  People  of  Israel 

from  the  earliest  timet,  '98. 
COT      .      .    The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

Old  Testament,    See  Schrader. 
Crit.  Mon.       .    A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Verdict  ^  the  Monu- 
ments, '94, 

Cr.  Rev.  .  .  Critical  Review  of  TJieologictJ  and 
PhiUsophieal  Literature  [ed. 
Salmond],  91  ff. 


D  .  .  . 
D,  .      .  . 

Dalm.  Gram.  . 

Wortejesu 
Aram.  Lex. 


Dav. 

Job  . 
Ezek. 


DB, 


de  C  Orig. 


DeGent.  . 
Del 


Par.  . 
Heh.  Lmg. 


Author  of  Deuteronomy ;  also  used 

of  DeuteroDomistic  passages. 
Later  DeuteroDomistic  editors.  See 

Historical  I^tebatukb. 
Dalman,  Grammatik  des  JUdistk- 
palastinisehen  AramSiseS,  '94. 
Die  Worie  Jesu,  i.,  '98. 
Aramdisch   ■  Neuhebraisches 
WSrterbttch    mu  Targvm, 
Talmud,    und  Itidrasekt 
Tdl  i.,  '97. 
A.  B.  Davidson : 

Book  of  lob  in  Camb.  Bible,  '84. 
Book  of  Eaekiel  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  '92. 
W.  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
BiMe,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biogrt^y,  Geography,  and  Nat' 
uralHiaory,  3  vols.,  '63 ;  DB^, 
2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i,  in  two  ports, 

or,  J.  Hastily,  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  deeding  with  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i,  '98 ;  vol.  iL,  '99. 

ot,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dietionnairedela 
BibUjgsff, 

Alph.  de  CandoUe,  Origine  des 
Planies  Cultivies,  '82;  W,  '96. 
ET  in  the  Intemaiional  Scientific 
Series. 

Dt  Gentibus.   See  Wellhauien. 
Delitxsch,  Frwiz  (1813-90),  author 
of  many  commentaries  on  books 
of  the  OT,  etc. 
or  Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 

fVo  lag  das  Parodies  f  {'Si). 
The  Hebnw  Languego  viewed 
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ST, 


TBS 
Introd. 


Par.  Ps. 
Deut. 


in  the  ligfU  ef  Assyrian  Re- 
search, '83. 

Prel,         .  ProUgomma  eines  neuen  hebr.- 

aram.  W&rteHntchs  sum  A  Ty 
'86. 

Ass.  HWB  Assyrisehes  Handworterhuch, 

'96. 

X>miiEf.I>eni.  X>.  H.  MiOlei,  £fii^fihisehe  JDmi- 
maltr  oms  Arabten,  '89. 
Die  Pnpiitt*  in  ikren  ttrspriiHgiithen  Form. 

Die  Grwtdgesette  der  ursemi- 
iischen  Poesie,  2  Bdc,  '96. 
DL  .  .  .  Dilltnano,  August  (182^-94), 
in  KGH:  Genesis,  3rd  ed.  of 
Kiiobel,'7S;  W.'Saj  W,'92(ET 
hf  Stevensw,  '97} ;  Exodus  und 
LeuUieuSy  2nd  ed.  of  Knobel, 
'80;  3rd  ed.  1^  Ryssel,  '97; 
Numb,,  Deut.,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 
Knobel,  '86 ;  Isaiah,  W,  '90 ;  (edd. 
1-3  by  Knobel ;  4th  ed.  by  Die- 
stel ;  6th  ed.  by  Kittel,  '98). 
.  .  Didachi.  See  Apocrypha,S3I,  i. 
Sn^i,  .  SuppUment  aux  Dioimnaires 
Arabes,  'y^f. 
Di.  .      .       .   Driver,  S.  R.  : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74; 
•81 ;  W,  '92. 
Nates  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Boohs  of  Samuel,  '90. 
An  Iniroduetion  to  the  LUera' 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament, 

'91 ;  «.  '97. 

Peaxdlel  Pudter,  '98. 
Deuteronomy  in   The  Inter- 
national  Critical  Comment- 
ary^  '95- 

Jod  and  Amos      in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 
Lev.  SBOT        SBOT  (Eng.).  Leviticus,  as- 

usted  by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
*  Hetmw  AntbCHrity '  in  Authority  and  Archaology, 

Sacred  and  ProfoMe,  ed. 

David  G.  Hogarth,  Lcmdoo, 

'99-     .  . 

Is.     .       .  Isaiah,  his  Ufe  and  Times,  in 

'  Men  of  the  Bible,'  W,  '93. 
Drus.  Dmsius   (1550- 1616)   ia  Critiei 

Sacri. 

Du.  ...    Benihard  Duhm : 

Die  T^eid^  der  Proven  als 
Grutt^age  fUr  me  innere 
Mntwicklungsgeschichie  der 
israditisehen  Religion,  '75. 
Das  Buch  fesaia  in  HK^  '92. 
Die  Psalmen  ertlart  in  KHC, 
'99- 

Old  Helxvw  historical  docament. 
Later  addition!  to  E.    See  His- 
torical LlTKRATURB. 
Encyclo^dia  BrUatmiea,  9th  cd., 

Ebers,  Aeg.  BAf  Georg  Ebers  ('37-'9S),  Aea^en  u. 

die  Backer  Mosis,  i.,  'W. 
Binle&img    (Introductio&).  See 

Comill,  etc. 
Tlu  En^ish   Historical  Review, 
'86/ 

Die  Entstehung  des  fudenthums. 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
Eng^lish  trandadon. 
Ethio]^ 

EusetHos  of  Ceesarea  (snd  half  of 
3rd  to  1st  half  of  4th  cent.  a.d.}  : 
Omom.  or  OS        Onomasticon  ;  '  On  the  Names 
of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture. ' 


Is. 
Ps. 


E  . 
E,  - 


EmL 

Eng.  ffist.  Rev. 

Enilst).  . 

ET  . 
Etb. 
Eos. 


HE  . 
Chnm. 


EV 
Ew. 

Zehri. 
Geseh. 

Dichter 

Pro^ 

Expos. 
jFjgS[M].  T[imes 

f  and/: 
PFP  . 

Field,  Sex. 


Plr.lffG . 

Fl.  and  Hanb. 

Piarm. 
Flo^l,  GA 

Founders  . 

Ft.  . 

Via. 

Frankenbb 
Fraxer 


Fund. 

«    .  . 

GA  . 

GA.  . 
GBA 

GASia.  . 
GAT 

GeL  Ur«hr. 


Ges. 


Hies. 

Gramm. 

Lex. 


Historia  Eeelesiastiea. 
Praparatio  Evangtlica. 
Chfvnicon. 
English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Heiorich  Ewald  (1803-75) : 

LehrbueA     der  MrOisekeH 

Sfiraehe,'4^i  «,  *7a 
Geschichte  des  Voties  Israel; 
«L-vii.,'64-'68;  ET«5volt. 
{|ffe-OiriBtian  period),  '69- 

Die  Dichter  des  AUenBunde^, 
'66f. 

Die Pn>pheten,^^f.', '67/; 
ET  '76  /. 
Expositor,  5th  ser.,  'q$  ff. 
Expository  Times,  '89-"'90  ff. 

following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc). 

Fauna  mid  Flora  of  J^akaitu.  See 
Tristram. 

F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qum 
supersuMt  sive  Vderum  Inter- 
prelum  Gracorum  in  totum  Vetus 
Testamentum  Fragmenia  CTS)- 

Frc^tenta  ffistoricerum  Gra- 
cefTum.ed.  Moller,  5T(ds.,'4i-'72. 

F.  A.  FlUckiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Fidel,  GescAichie  des  semitischen 
Altertums  in  Tabellen,  '83. 

Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism.   See  Cheyne. 

O.  F.  Fritzsche  (1812-96),  com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apo- 
CTypha  in  KHG- 

Sigismund  Ytis^A.,Dieara»uiischen 
FremdwSrttr  im  Arabiuhen,  '86. 

W.  Frankenben,  Die  Sprileke  in 
A'H,  '98. 

J.  G.  Frazer : 

Totemism  ('87). 
Gol^Bou^i!gia)\  ninprep. 
'fiataama^s    Dtjcription  of 
^rvA-e(translatioaand  notes, 
6  vols.,  '98). 

J.  Marquart,  Fundamonte  israeli- 
tiseker  u. j^diseher  Gesehuhtey  '96. 

Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  zv/ 

and  TBXT  and  VERSIONS. 
Geschichte    d.    Alterthums  (see 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
Geschichte  Agyptens  (see  Meyer). 
Gesch.    Bai^loniens  u.  Assyriens 

(see  Winckler,  Hommel). 
George  Adam  Smith.    See  Smith. 
Rous,  Geschichte  des  AUen  Testa- 
ments, '81  ;  W,  '90. 
A.  Geiger,  Ursckrift  und  Ueberset%- 
ungen  derB^d  in  ihrerAbhangig- 
keit  von  der  inner  en  Eniwicmmg 
des  fudenthums,  '57. 
F.  H.  W.  Gesentus  (1786-1843) : 
Thesaurus  PhUologicus  CrSieus 
Ling.  HOr.  et  Chald.  Veteris 
Testamenti,  '35-'43. 
Hebraiscke   Grammatik,  '13 ; 
by  E.  Kautuch,  '96; 
ET'98. 

Jlebrdisehes  u.  ehalddisches 
HandwSrterbueh,  '12  ;  <^ 
(MUhlau  u.  Voick),  '90;  W 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  ^m- 
mem), '95  i  ("» (Buhl), '99. 
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GcL-Bu.  . 

Gaek. 
GGA 
GGN 

Gt  . 

Gftub].  . 


GJV 

Glasei 

Ski%S4 

Gr.  . 

Gni. 

Gtseh, 

Ps.  . 

Gr.  Ven. 
GVI 


H  . 

Arek. 
HaL 


MS.  . 
Hamburger 

Harper,  ABt 


HC. 


Heb. 
Bad. 


Herzog,  RE 

Bex. 

Bvcap. 

bg:  . 

Biere^  . 
Hilgf.  . 

ffia. 

Bia.  Pntth. 
Mdm. 


Gewnhu-BahL    See  above,  Ges. 

Cesthichte  (History). 
GetHngiseheGeUhrte  Anseigm,'2^. 
G^ingisch^  Gelehrte  NackriciUeny 
'45/ 

GtuhtchU  Jsratis.    See  Wnckler. 
Ginslmn,  Massontieo^riiical  Edi- 
tumvtka  B«6nwBi6U,'^t^niro- 
duehoMy  '97. 
GeKktchttderjUdiKkm  Voltes.  See 

SchUrer. 
Eduard  Glaser : 

Skim  der  Gesch.  u.  Geogr. 
ArabUnSy  '90. 
K.  Grimm  (1807-9:).  Maccabees 
('53)  and  Wisdim  ('60)  in  KGB. 
Heinrich  Griitz : 

Geschichte  der  Juden,  i..x.,  '74 

ff.'  ETi.-v.,  '91-92. 
JOitischcr  Commetttar  tu  den 
Psalmen,  '82 / 
Versio  Veneta.    See  Text. 
Gtseh.   da    Voliet   Isnd.  See 
Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

'TheLawofHoliness' (Lev.  17-26). 
See  Leviticus. 

Beirdixke  ArchdehgU.  See  Ben- 
zinfi;er,  Nowack. 

Josejm  Hal^.  The  inscriptions 
in  Xaffort  sur  une  Mtssum  Ar~ 
ehJolegigue  dans  U  Yimen  ('72) 
are  cited :  HaL  5^5,  etc. 

Melanges     d'E^grafhie  et 
tfAtrhfylegie  Sdmittques,  '74. 

Hamburger,  ReaUncyclofiidie  fur 
Bibel  und  Talmud,  i.  '70,  «  %z  ; 
u.  '83,  suppl.  '86,  '91/,  '97. 

R.  F.  H»rpKt,  Assyrian  and  Bafy' 
lottioH  Letters  belonging  to  the 
KlK\yyvm)\V\cell^tioHOJiheBrit- 
ish  Museum,  '93^ 

Band.  Commeniartum  Neuen  Testa- 
ment, bearbeitet  von  H.  J.  Holtz- 
nuum,  R.  A.  Lindns,  P.  W. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Hebrew. 

ContinDed  as  AJSL  (;.v.). 

Re^     arabischm  Badtntnms. 

See  Wellhaosen. 
Koateis,  Bet  Berstel  van  IsraH  in 

kit  Ptndsehe  Tijduak,  '93 ;  Germ. 

transl.    Die  Wiedtrhtn^lttng 

IsraeU,  '95. 
SttPRS. 
SeeBers/. 

Bexateueh  (see  Koenen,  Hcddnger, 

etc). 
See  Field. 

Bistorieal  Geogn^fy  of  tie  Boly 

Land.    See  SmiA,  G.A. 
See  Bochart 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  {Einl., 
etc.),  and ed.  since  '58  ofZWT. 

See  SchOrer,  Ewald,  iGttel,  etc. 

J.  P.  H'Cordy,  Bistory,  Pr^hecv, 
and  the  Monuments:  L  To  the 
Downfall  of  Samaria  ('94) ;  it 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  (^96). 

F.  Hitrig(  1807-75),  in  KGB:  Pre- 


^ger  ('47),  Bohelied  ('55),  Die 
i&inen  PnpAeten  ('38  ;  A,  '63), 
Jeremias  ('41 ;     'w)-  Also  Die 


Padmen  ('35-'36;  «.  '63-'65). 
Bandhmmentar  turn  Alten  TestO' 
mentf  ed.  Nowack,  '93  ff. 


HoU.  Eml. 


tfommel  . 
ABT 


GBA 

Hot.  BOr. 
HP. 


HPN 
HPSm. 


H.  Holdnger,  MiiUeittmg  in  dm 
Bexateueh  ('93),  Geneas  in  the 

^^CC98). 
Fritz  Hommel : 

Die  (dtisraeliiische  Udierliefer- 
ung;  ET,  Ancient  Hebrew 
Tradition,  *m. 
GescUekte  Baejdeniem  u.  As. 
trriens,  *%tff. 
Li^itfeot,  Borm  mAraica,  16S4. 
Holmes  and  Parsons,  Vaus  Teaa- 
mentum    Gracum   cum  variit 
lectionihts,  1798-1837. 
G.  B.  Gray,  Studies  in  Bebrtvt 

Proper  Names,  '96. 
Henry  Preserved  Smith. 


Samuel  in  International  Critical  Commentary. 


BS  . 
BWB 


IJG.  . 

Intr[od].  . 
hdr.  Is.  . 


It.  . 

//.  Anton. 


0[r.3.Sr«r.] 
Jastrow,  Dia. 

J\pMm.'\  As. 

JBL       .  . 

JBW 
JDT 

JE  .      .  . 

Jeoseo,  Kasm.  . 

Ter.        .  . 

Too. 

Joi. 

J[oum.'\Phil.  . 
JPT 

JQR  .  . 
JRAS 


JSBL 
KAT 


Kau. 


Gram. 
BS  . 


Die  Beilige  Schrifi.   See  Kautzsch. 
Riehm's  Bandwerterbuch  des  biUi. 
schen  AUerthums,  2  vols.,  '84; 
n,  '93-'94.    See  also  Delitach 
(Friedr.). 

Israeliiische  u.jiidische  Geschichte. 

See  Wellhansen. 
Introduction. 

IsUradndim  te  Isaiak.  See 
Che3me. 

Itala.  See  Text  and  Versions. 
Itinerarium  Antonim,  Fortia  d'Ur> 

ban,  '45. 
Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  J. 
Journal  of  the  American  Orienttd 

Society,  'siff. 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  tie  Tar- 

gumtm,  the  Talmud  BaUi,  etc., 

and  Midrashim,  '86  ff. 
Journal  Asiatique,  '\z  ff-t  7*k 

ser.,  '73  ;  8th  aer.,  "83  J  9th  ser., 

'93- 

Journal  of  Bihlicat  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  '90  f^.  ;  formerly  ('82. 
'88)  called /(wma/  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 

Jakrbucher  der  hibl.  tVisienschaft 
('49-'65). 

JahrbiUher  fUr  deuische  Theoloae, 

The  '  Prophetical '  narrative  of  the 
Hexateuch,  composed  of  T  and  E. 
P.  Tensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der  Baby. 

hnier,  '9a 

Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 

TonathaiL    See  Targum. 

Flaviua  Josephus  (b.  37  A.D.),  Anti- 
qmtates    Judaica,  Dt 
Judaico,  Vita,  contra  Apionem 
(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87-'94). 

Journal  of  PhMology,  i.  (Nos.  i  and 
2,  '68),  ii.  (Nos.  3  and  4,  '69),  etc. 

JahrbiUher fUrprotedantische  Theo- 
logie,  '7  5 -'92. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  '88-'89 ^. 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.  1-20,  '34  ff.',  new  series, 
vols.  1-24,  '65-'92;  curroit  series, 

SeeySZ. 

Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  AUe  Testa- 

ment.    See  Schrader. 
E.  Kautzsch: 

Grammaiik   des  Bildiscken- 
-  AramHischen,  '84. 
iHe  ieilige  Sekriji  da  Alten 
Testaments,  '94. 
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Apokr. 


KB. 


Ke.. 
Kenn. 


KGF 
KGB 
KGK 


KSC 


K).  . 


Gneh. 


Ck.  SBOT 


Kim. 

A7.  Pnpk 
Klo(st]. 

GVJ 

]Cii[ob> 

K6.  ■ 


Koh. 


Kt.  . 
Koe. 


OfuL 


Die  Afckrypkm  u.  Pseudepi- 
gn^un  da  aUen  Tcsta- 
memts,  '98  / 

KtOtmeh^ieMBiblutheMy  Samm- 
Ivng  ven  ass.  u,  bob.  Texten  in 
Umschrifi  u.  l/^ersetsung,  5 
voli.  (I,  2,  3<i,  4,  5).  '89-'96- 
Edited  Inr  Scbrader,  in  collabora- 
tion  with  I.  Abd,  C.  Bezold, 
P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Ffeiser,  and 
H.  Winclder. 

K.  F.  Keil  (d.  '88). 

B.  Kennicott  (1718-83),  Vetus 
Testamentum  Sibn^eum  cum 
variit  Itttiombus,  2  vols.,  1776- 
8(x 

KeiUmehrifim  u,  Gtuhkhtsfiimh- 

ung.    See  Scfarader. 
Km^H^asaes  exe^isehes  Hand- 
bueh,  SeeDi.,Hit£.,Knob.,01. 
Kurxgefas^er  Kommettiar  %u  dm 
heuipn  Sckriften  AUm  u.  Netun 
TtstamttUs  semie  at  dm  Apo- 
kryfhen,  ed.   H.  Stnck  and 
O.Zockler,  '87/. 
Kurur/foHd-iimmtntarsum  Alien 

Testament,  ed.  Marti,  '97  ^ 
RndolfKittel: 

Gesc&ic^ederlfeiraer,  2  voli., 
'88,  '93;  Ene.  transL,  /fis- 
of  the  HArews,  '95- 


The  Book  of  Chronicles,  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
'95  (translated  hy  Baom). 
R.  David  ](^hi,  area  laoo  A.D., 
the  &mou3  Jewish  scholar  and 
lexic(»Tapher,  by  whose  exegesis 
the  AV  is  mainly  ^ided. 
JGnship  and  Marrtagi  in  Marly 

Arahia.    See  W.  R.  Smith. 
IQeine  Propheten  (Minoi  Prophets). 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Ai^.  Kloatermann,   Die  Biicher 
Sttmuelis  und  der  JBmige  ('87)  in 
KGK. 

Gesehiehte  des  Volies  Israel  its 
gur  Restauration  unter  Msra 
und  Nehemia,  '96. 
Aiu|.  Knobel  (1807-63)  in  KGH: 
Exodus  und  LevUicus,     by  Dill- 
mann,  '80 ;  Der  Prophet  jesaia, 
'43,  W,  '61.    See  Dmmann. 
F.  E.  Konig,  Hiaorisch-Kritisclus 
Lehrgd>aude    der  HAraisekui 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  '8l-'97. 
Aug.  KbUer. 

(lit.  '  to  be  read  *),  a  mai^inal 
reading  which  the  Mass(»etes 
intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 
text  (K«thlb)  ;  see  below. 
lUthIb  (lit  *  written '),  a  reading 

in  the  MT ;  see  above. 
AImt.  Kuenen  (1828-91) : 

Bisionsch  •  critisch  Ondermk 
near  het  antstaan  en  de 
vertoMeJing:  van  dt  Boeken 
des  OmdenVerbimds,  %  vols., 
•61. '65;  «,'85-*S9:  Genn. 
transL,  Bistorisch-kriOsthe 
Eittleitung  in  die  BUchtr 
des  Alton  Testaments,  '87- 
'92;  vol.  i.,  7\UBexa^A, 
translated  by  HuHp  Wick- 
iteed,  '86. 


Godsd.       .    De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  '69-'70; 

Eng.  transL,  3  vols.,  *73-'7$. 
De  Profiden  en  der  Prefetie  onder  Israet,  '75 ; 
ET,  '77. 

Ges.  Abh.  .  Gesammelte  AbkamBiitigm  mr 
bibl.  Wissenschi^,  Gennan 
by  Badde,  '94. 

L    .  .    de  Lagarde,  Librontm  Veteris  Testa- 

matii  Canmuamtm,  Pars  Prior 
Grace,  '83. 

Lag.  .    Paul  de  Lagaide  ('27-'9i) ; 

Bc^.  Bagiographa  ChaUaice,  '73. 

Syr.  .  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

eryphi  Syriace,  '61. 
Ges.  Abh.  .         Gesammelte  Abhandltingm. 
'66. 

Mitt.  M^eifytnggn,  l-ir.,  '84-*89. 

Sym.  Symmieta,  iL,  '80. 

Prov.  Proverhien,  '63. 

Vhers.  Vebersieht  Ober  die  im  Am- 

or  BN  mSischen,  Arabisehm,  und 

BOrSisehen  iibtiche  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  "89. 
BeUr.  Beitr&ge  s.  belOriuheH  Lexiko- 

grathie,  '68. 
Pr»^  Propheta  Chaldaice,  '73. 

Sem.  Semiiica,  '78  f. 

Arm.  St.  .  Armenische  Studien. 

Or.  .       ..         CVwn^o/ni,  i., '79  ;ii., '80 
Lane  .    E.  W.  Lane,  Am  Arabic-BngOsh 

lexicon,  '63  f. 
L  \aMd\  B       .    W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 

the  Booh,  '59 ;  new  ed.,  '94. 
LBP  .    Later   Biblical    Researches.  See 

Rotnnson. 

Levy,  NBWB     J.  Levy,  Neuhebratsehes  u.  ckal- 
daisches  Worterbueh,  '76-'89. 
ChaU.Lex.         ChaldSisches  WMerbueh  iiber 

die  Targumim,  '67  ff.  ' 
I^hrgeb.  .  See  Konig. 

Leps.  Denkm.  'R.'LefiaMS,DenimalerausAegypten 
u.  Aetiiopien,  '49-'6a 

L%htL  .   John  Lightfoot  (1602-75),  Botie 

Bebrvua  (1684). 
Joseph   a    Ughtfoot  ('28-'89); 
commentaries     on  Gelations 
(«,  '74);  Philippians  (<*>,  '73)  J 
Colossians  and  J^Umon  ('75). 

lipl.  I  f.  .  Lapdus,  Die  Apokryphen  Apestd- 
geschichien  u.  Apostellegtnden, 
%3-'90- 

Low  J.  Low,  AramaiscAe  P/lansenna- 

0  men,  '81. 

Luc.       .  See  L. 

LXXor6  .  Septnannt  See  above,  p.  xv/, 
and  Text  and  Vusions. 

MaimMides        Moses  Maimcmides  (1131-1204). 

Ex<^te,   anth(»   of  Mishneh 
Torah,  MSri  NebSkkim,  etc 
Mand.  .   Mandsean.   See  Akamaic,  |  la 

Marq.  Fund.    .   J.  Maiqnait,  Fundamente  isra^i- 
scher  u.  jiidiscAer  Gesekichte,  '96. 
Marti  .    K.  MarU : 

Gram.  .  Kuragefasste  Grammatih  d, 
biblisch-Aramdisehen 
Spruchot  '96. 
Geschiehie  der  IsraeiUiseheit  JtOigioMl^,  '97  (a  re- 
vision of  A.  Kayser,  Die 
Theol.  des  AT). 
Jes.  .  Das  Buch  Jesaia  in  KBC,  '99. 

Masp.  G.  Maspero : 

DawMof  CimUsation,  Egypt  and  Cialdea[n,  '96). 
Les  premiirts  AW^es  des   Pei^ ;  ET  W 
McChire,  The  Struggle  of  the 
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Naiiom — Egyft^  Syrta^  and 
Assyria. 

HistHn   Amiame   des  Patfla   de  FOriaU 

MBBA  .  .  AfatiatsieruAt  dir  Berliner  Aka- 
demie. 

MDPV  .  .  MiiiheilunggH  und  Naehriehteu  des 
Deutsehat  Pa/astuia  -  Vereinst 
'9Sf 

Men      .      .   A.  Micrx,  Are/Uv  /.  wissettscAa/i- 

luhe  Erforschung d.  AT  ('69). 
Hey.  .    Ed.  Meyer : 

GA  .      .         Geschichie    des   Aherthums ; 

i.,  Geuh.  d.  Orients  bis  xur 
BegrUnduHg  des  Perserreichs 
('84) ;  ii. ,  GeseA.  des  Abetid- 
larides  6is  auf  die  Per- 
ttririege  ('93}. 
Ents/{jik\  .  Die  Entstehung  des  Judett- 

tkums,  '96. 

Meyer  .    H.   A.   W.    Meyer  (1800-73), 

founder  of  the  series  KrUiseh- 
exegetiseher  Kommeniar  Hier  das 
New  Testatneta. 

MGWJ  .  .  MofUdssehrtft  fUr  GescA.  u.  Wist, 
des  fudetakums,  '51  ff. 

HH  .  .  Mishnic  Helnrew,  the  language  of 
the  Mishna,  Tosef^ta,  Hid- 
rashim,  and  considerable  putsof 
the  Talmud. 

HI  ...  .  Mesha  Inscription,  commonly 
known  as  the  'Moalute  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 

Midr.  .    Midrttsh.  SeeCHRONlCLBS,$6{3}. 

Milh.  .  .  Mishna,  the  standard  collection 
(completed,  accordiiw  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
200  A.D.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
*  tional  or  uawritten  law  as  devel- 

oped by  the  second  century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders  thus : — i.  Zfratm  (tl 
tractates),  ii.  Mffed  (12),  iii. 
Ndshim  (7),  iv.  NUnktn  (ro),  v. 
^oddsAim   (11),   vi.  TohJfrdth 

'AbSdfi  dii,  iv.  8  Hitpwl'oth,  vL  6 

Abfith,  iv.  9  Mo'Cd  KAtln,  iL  11 

'Arftkhm,  r.  5  NSziT,  llL  4 

Bsbi  Bathrt,  iv.  3  NedaTim,  nL  3 

BSbA  KMnnd,  iv,  i  NSgSIm,  vi.  3 

Baba  M&ra,  iv.  >  NidcU,  vi.  7 

B^OrOth,  V.  4  Olialeth,  vi.  a 

B&rfikhflth,  i.  i  'Orla,  L  10 

Be^a,  iL  7  Parft,  vL  4 

Bikkanm^l  11  Pe'l,  i.  s 

CbigiKL  li  13  P&tchiiii,  ii.  3 

CWU,L9  ROsh  Ha<ih)BhSid, 
Cbullin,  v.  3  iL  8 

Dim&i,  L  3  Sanhedrin,  iv.  4 

■fidOyOlh,  iv.  7  Sbabbath,  iL  i 

'ErflUn,  iL  3  ShSbD'Oth,  iv.  6 

Gi[tin,  liL  6  ShSbnth,  1.  5 

Hftriyfltb,  iv.  lo  ShSffllun,  ii.  4 

Kelim,  vi  I  S0t9,  iii.  j 

KSrltbOtb,  V.  7  Sukka,  iL  6 

iu.  a  Ta'Snlth,  iL  9 

l^idd&iUn,  uL  7  Tamid,  v.  9 
Kinyim,  L  4  <<>>>>>  vL  » 

Kimdm,  v.  11  T&nlbl,  v.  6 

Ha'XUr  ShBoi;  L  S  T&finOih,  L  6 

Ma'aXerittfa,  L  7  Tdb&Olh,  vi.  5 

Hakhshiriii,  vL  8  'Dl^iDi  vi.  13 

HakkBth,  iv.  5  YxUjriin,  vi.  11 

H&iUi,  u.  10  YZbSmoth,  iii.  t 

Hm.  T.  S  VtMiI,  iL  5 

Ublcboth,  V.  •  TXtAta,  vL  9 

HkMOth,  V.  10  ZSbachim,  v.  i 

MT .  .    Massoretic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 

the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.   (temp.  Misbna). 


It  remained  unvocalised  until 

about  the  end  of  the  seventh 

centary  A.D.    See  Text. 
Muray   .      .   A  litw  English  Dittittuuy  m 

Hidorieat  PrituipUs,  ed.  J.  A. 

H.   Morray.  "96  ff.;  alao  H. 

Bradley,  '97  ff. 
MiUB-Am.  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  A  CoHciu  IHetion- 

ary  «f  tAe  Assyrian  Langiu^e^ 

'!>4-*99  (A-MAG). 
MVG  .    MiUhtUu^at    dtr  Vmbrasiat- 

ischen  GeseUschaft,  '97  ff. 

IL    .      .  note. 

Nab.  Nabatsean.    See  Arauaic,  f  4. 

NB .  .   Naminalbiidutig,  Baith ;  see  Ba. 

Nestle,  Eig.     .    JDie  israetitiscAm  Eimmamm  naek 
iirer  rtligimsgisekieAtlukeH  Bt- 
deutiMg,  76. 
Marg.  .    Marginaiien  u.  AfaterialieH,  *93. 

Neub.  Gfygr.   .    A.  Neubauer,  GiograpAie  du  Tal- 
mud^ '68. 

NHB     .       .   Naiurtd  History  of  tA*  BibU.  See 

irSWB  .      .   JVeu-AOr.  u.  eAaUaisdUt  mrUr- 

Such,    See  Levy., 
no.  .  number. 
No[ld].    .       .    Th.  Noldeke : 

Unters.     .  UnterswAvngen  t.  Kritik  d. 

AUett  TestameniSt  '69. 
AbtalamentiieA*  IMeratuft  '68. 
Now.  .  W.Nowack: 

IJ^Ar.^  A[rcA.]  LeAriucAdJ/eiraitcAenArcAd- 
*94- 

A7.  PrviA.  Die    Aleinen    PropAaen  (in 

HICO,  '97. 

NT  .      .      .    New  Testament,  Neues  TesUment. 

01[sb].     .      .   Justus  Obhausen : 
A.   .       .         Die  Pstdmen,  '53. 
LeAri.      .         LehrbucA  der  Aebr.  SpraeAtt 
'61  [incomplete]. 
OLZ  (or  Or.LZ)   OeietUalistiscAe  Uttendur-ZtitUMgt 

ed.  Peiser,  '98  / 
Ond.  .    ffis^riscA^ritiuA  Ondtraaa.  See 

Kuenen. 

Onk.,  Onq.      .    Onkelos,  Onqelos.    See  Targ. 
Otum.     .       .    See  OS. 

OPs.  .    Origin    of   tAe    Psalter.  See 

Cheyne. 

OS  ,       .  Onomasiiea  Sacra,  containing  the 

'  name  -  lists '  of  Eusebios  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  '87;  the 
pagination  of  printed  on  the 
margin  of  O  is  fbUowed). 

OT  .      .      .Old  Testament. 

OT/C     .  Old    Testament    in    ike  Jewish 

CAurth.    See  W.  R.  SmiUi. 

P    .      .       .    Priestly  Writer.    See  Hist.  Lit. 
P,  .  .    Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 

.  F.  Buhl,  Geograp&ie  des  alien  Palas- 
tinOf  '96.  See  also  Baedeker 
and  Re  land. 

Palm.  Palmyrene.    See  Aramaic,  {  4. 

Pal.  Syr.  .  Palestinian    Syriac  or  Christian 

Palestinian.   See  Aramaic,  %  4. 
PAOS    .  Proceedings  of  Ameriean  Oriental 

S^ctdy,  '51  ff.  (printed  annually 

at  end  oiJAOS). 
Par.  •    JVg    lag   das    Paradies9  See 

Delitzsch. 

Pid.  Pal. .      .    Sayce,  POriareAal  Palts/inst  '0$. 
PE  .  .    P^mvtio  Evangdua.  See  Euse- 

bius. 

PBFM[em.'\   .   Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Me- 
moirs, 3  vols.,  '81 -'83. 
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'65]  Quarterly  StatemaU^  '69  ff. 
Fer.-Qup.       .    Perrot  and  Chipiez : 

HiOairt  de  tArt  dans  taMtiquUi.  £gypte — 
As^rrie  —  Perse  —  Asie 
Mineuere  — Griee  —  £irurie 
—Rome;  'Ziff. 
ET ;  AnciaU  Egypt,  '83  ;  Chaldaa  and  Assyria, 
'84;  PkemUut  and  Cyprus, 
'85  ;  Sardima,  Jfudaa,  etc., 
'90 ;  Prim&ivt  Greece,  '94. 
Pas.       .  Fernan. 

Ptsh.  .  .  PesbItU,  the  Syriac  vu^te  (2nd- 
3rd  cent.),  yitus  TestamtHtuni 
Syriace,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '33,  OT  and 
NT,  '24. 

W.  E.  Barnes,  Ah  AMaratns  Criticus  to 
Ckrvnules  m  ike  I^kUta  Version, 
'97- 

Ph.,  Fboen.     .  Phcemdan. 

PRE       •       .    Reai-fincyilcpddie  fUr  protestan- 

tische  Tha^gie  «.  Mrche,  ed. 

J.  J.  Heriog,  32  vols.,  '54-'68 ; 

(«,  ed.  J.  J.  Henog,  G.  L. 

PUtt,  Alb.  Hauclt,  18  vols.,  '77- 

'88;  n,  ed.  Alb.  Hauck,  vols. 

L-viL  [A-Han],  *96-'99- 
Preias,JaM6.     Pnussische  JakrbiUktr,  73  ff. 
Prim.  CuU.     .    E.  B.  Tytor,  FHmitive  CiiUure, 

'71  i  »,  '91. 
/s.       .    Tie  Ph^Aeeiet  ef  hM.  See 

Cbeyne. 

PnL  .    Prgl^tauma.    See  WdlbanMn. 

Air.  AZ .  .  PreiattaUisciu  ISrchemeihit^  fUr 
das  Evangdische  DnUschland 
(vols.  i.-xlm.,  '54-'96);  continned 
as  Prot.  Monatshefte  ('97 

KBA  .  .  Proceeding  of  the  Soci^y^fBitUeed 
Archaolo^,  '78/: 

PS  Tibr. .      .   Payne  SmiUt,  Hii^aurus  Syriaais. 

Pan.       .       .  Pmiic. 


R  . 

I?: 

1-5R 


Rab. 
Raahi 


Rob. 


Redactor  «  Editor. 

Redactor(8)  of  JE. 
Deateronomistic  Editor(s). 
Priestly  Redactor(5). 
H.  C  Rawlinson,  The  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  iVestem  Asia, 

L-v.  (^i-'84;i».»,  '91). 
RabbinkaL 

ue.  Rabbenu  Sbelomoh  Yisfiaki 
(1040-1105),  the  celebrated  Jew- 
ish commentator. 
RecueU  de  trauaux  relaiifs  i  la 
philol.  et  i  tArchioL  egypt.  ei 
assyr.  '70^ 
Reouedes  Etudes Juives,  L,  '80;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;  uid  so  on. 
ReUnd,  Paiastina  ex  Monumentis 
veteribus  illustrata,  2  vols.,  17 14. 
Revue. 

Revtte  simitique,  *9iff. 
Die  Backer  Riehter  u.  Samuel. 

SeeBudde. 
Edward  RolwuoD ; 

BiMietd  Resear^ts  in  Pales- 
tine, Mt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petraa,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1838  (L  -iii. ,  '41  = 
BR^,  *56). 
L3R  or  BR  iv.  Later  Biblical  Researches  in 
or  BS^  iii.  Palestine  and  the  adjacetU 

Regions,  a  journal  of  travds 
in  the year  1852  (*(o). 
I^^rsieal  Geograpky  eftki  Holy  Land,  ^6$. 


Ree.  Trav. 


REJ 

ReL  Pat.  . 
Rep. 

Reu.  Sim. 
RLSa.  . 


BR 


Roscher  .  .  AusfUhrUches  Lexikon  d.  Grieek- 
ischen  w.  RSmiseheit  Myth^gie^ 
(•84/ ). 

RP  .  .    Records  of  the  Past,  being  En^ish 

translations  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia,  ed.  S.  Birch,  vols.  i.-xii. 
('73-'8i).  New  aeries  [^/ViLed. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  vols.  i.-vi.,  '88-*9a. 
See  Assyria,  §  35. 

RS  or  Ra.  ^m.  Rdigion  of  the  Semites.  See  W. 
R.  Smith. 

RV.  .    Revised  Version  (NT,  *8o;  OT, 

'84 ;  Apocrypha,  '95). 

RIVB  .  .  G.B.Winer(i789.i8s8),^tf/MoS« 
Realwlfrterbuch,  '20;  (*),  2  vols., 
'47/ 

Rys.       .      .    Rysau ;  cp.  Dilbnann,  Bertheau. 

Saad.  .  .  R.  Sa'adya  (Sd'adya ;  Ar.  Sa'Id), 
the  tenth  centuty  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lericograpber  (b. 
892);  ExplanatitxisoftbeAa/ax- 
l^otnena  m  the  OT,  etc. 

Sab.  .  .  Sab^n,  less  fittii^ly  called 
Himyaritic;  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  S.  Axafaian  iniciip- 
tioos. 

Sab.  Denkm.    .    Sabdische  DenJtmSlar^  edd.  MUller 

and  Mordtmann. 
Sam.  •  Samaritan. 

SB  A IV  .  .  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berlinisthen 
Ahademie  der  Wissettschaften. 

SBE  .  .  The  Satred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  MUller,  50  vols.,  1879 

^07*{Eng.)  [Otherwise  known  as  the  Paly- 
chrome  Bible\  TTu  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eng. 
transl.,  with  Explanatoty  Notes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edit^,  mith  tSt  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  by  Paul 
Haupt,  'cfjff. 

SBOT  (Heb.)  .  Haupt,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  critical  edition  o^ 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  m 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eminent  bibUeal  sebelars  of Europe 
end  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paul  Haupt,  '93  ff. 

ScH^f,     .  Gunkel,  Schoffung  und  Chaos  in 

Urzeit  u,  Endsteit,  '95. 

Schr.  .  .  E.  Schrader;  editor  of  KB 
[y.p.]-. 

KGF       .         Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichis- 

forschung,  '78. 
KAT       .  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,  '72  ;  '83. 
COT  .  Eng.  transL  of  KAT^  by 
O.  C  Whitehouse,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols-, 
'85,  '88  (the  pagination  <rf 
the  German  is  retained  in  the 
ma^in  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
Schttr.     .      .    E.  SchUrer  : 

G/y  .  Geschichte  des  jOdischen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politische  Ges- 
chichte, '90;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
Znstande  Palastioas  n.  des 
jadisdien  Volkes  im  Zeitalter 
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Hia. 


Sddcn 


Son. 
Sin. 

Smmd,  iMten 

Smith 

GAStn. 
HG 


WRS 


OTJC 


Kin. 


SP  . 

Spencer 
SS  . 


St.,  StB. 
GVI 

Abk. 

St.  Ar. 
Stad.  m.  m. 

StmLBiM. 


Sw.  . 


Jesu  Christi,  'S6 ;  new  ed.  vol. 

li.  Die  InoereD  Zustande,  '98, 

vol.  tii.  Das  JudcDthum  in  det 

ZerstreuuQg  n.  die  jfldisdie  liter- 

atur,  '98. 
ET  of  above  {'90/).   Vols,  i  / 

{ue.y  Div.  i.  vols,  i /)=voL  I 

of  Gennan  ;  vols.  3-5  ((.«.,  Div. 

ii.  vols.  i-3)=vol.  2  erf'Gernian 

[  =  vols.  ii. ,  iii.  of  <"]. 
J.    Selden,   de  Jure  naturali 

gentium  juxta  disci fiinam  Ebnc' 

orum,  7  bks.,  1665. 

de  Diis  Syris,  1617. 
Semitic. 

Sinaitic;  see  Arakaic,  |  4. 
Smend,  Die  Listen  der  Biicher 
Esra  u.  Ntiumiaht  '81. 

George  Adam  Smith  : 

Thg  HiOariaU  Geography 

relation  to  tke  History  of 
Isra^  and  of  the  £arfy 
Ckureh,  '94  (additions  to 

'96). 

William  Robertson  Smith  {'46-'94): 
7^  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  *8 1 ;  (*>,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  '92;  (Genn.  tiansL  by 
Rothstein,  '^94). 
7Tu  Pnfhas  ef  Israd  and  their 
place  m  History,  to  the  close  ef 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '82 ;  W, 
with  introduction  and  addi- 
tional notes,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
'95- 

/Tinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Araiia,  '85. 
]  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  ser,,  The  Funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89 ;  new 
and  revised  edition  (-R^),  '94 ; 
Germ.  transL  by  Stube,  '99. 
[The  MS  notes  of  tfae  later  Burnett 
Lectures — on  Priesthood,  Divina- 
tion and  ProjAecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occa^onally  cited  \tf  the  editors 
in  the  Etuyelopeedia  BtNiea  as 
'Burnett  Lects.  MS.'] 

A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

De  Legibus  Hebraorum  Ritualibus 

(2  vols.,  1727). 
Si^fried  and  Stade,  Hehraisehes 

Wbrterimeh  turn  AUen  Testa- 

mente,  '93. 

B.  Stade: 

Gesch.  d.  Volies  Jsrael,  *8i- 
'88. 

Ausgeviahlte  Akademische  Re- 
u.  Adhandlunsnm,  '99. 
Studien  und  KrUiken,  '38 
Stadiasmus  magni  mans  (Mar- 

danus). 

Studia  Biblical  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archtxology  and  Criticism  and 
kindred subjKts,  4  vols.,  '85-'9i. 

H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old  Testament 
in  Greek  aceordir^  te  the  Seiiua- 

^<to;W,'87-*9*''''*9S-'9^ 
Sitnat^sberickte  d.   Wiener  Aia- 

demte  d.  lVissensch<^ften. 


Sym[m].  . 
Syr. 

Tab.  Peut. 


Sjrmmachus,  author  of  a  Greek 
vetsion  the  Old  Testament 
(nVva  200  A.  D.  }l   See  Text. 

Syriac.   See  Akahaic,  Iii/ 


Jen. 


Onk. 


ps.-Jen. 


Tabula  Peutingeriatta,  Desjardins, 
'68. 

Talm.  Bab.  Jer.  Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive  comment  called  Ginura. 
See  Law  Literature. 
Taqrum.  See  Text. 
The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jem- 
shalmi. 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 
Tajgixm  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
laignm  to  the  Pentateuch 
(towards,  end  of  secood  century 

A.D.). 

The  Taig.  to   the  Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 
Der  Text  der  BUcher  Samuelis: 
see  Wellhausen  ;  or  JVbtet  on  the 
HOrtw  Text  of  the  Books  ef 
Samud:  see  Dnver. 
tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 
The  'received  text'  of  the  NT. 

See  Text. 
Thenius,  die  Biicher  Samuelis  in 
JCGH,  '42;  n,  '64;  LBhr, 
•98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  century), 
author  of  a  Greek  versi<m  the 
Old  Testament  ('rather  a  re* 
vision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation').  See  Text. 
Studien,  publi^ed  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§  33»)- 
See  Gesemus. 


TBS 


temp. 

T[extus  R[e- 

ceptus] 
Th[e].  . 


Tbeod. 


Th^  StudOH. 


Thes. 


R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  '€&ff. 


TLZ 

Tosephta 
Treg. 


Tristram 
FFP 


NUB 


Th.T      .'  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,'fyj^. 

Ti.  or  Tisch.    .    Tischendorf,  Nooum  Testameuium 
Greece,    editio    octava  critica 
maior,  *69-'72. 
Theolegiseht  LtterattoteUuiig, 
'76  J?; 

See  Law  Literature. 
S.  P.  Tr^celles,  The  Greek  New 
Testament ;  edU^  from  ancient 
authorities,  '57-'72. 
H.  B.  Tristram : 

TTu  Fauna  and  Fhra  of  Pale^ine, 
'89. 

Tke  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
W,  '89. 

Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib.  Archaol., 
vols.  i.-ix.,  72  ff. 
Tab.  Z.f.  Theol.     Ttibingen  Zeitschrifi  f.  Theologie, 
'28/ 

Untersueh.  l/ntersuchungen.     See  Noldeke, 

Winckler. 

Urgesch.  .  Die  biblische   Ur^chichte.  See 

Budde. 

V.    .  .  verse. 

Var.Apec.  The  Apocrypha  (AV)  edited  with 

various  renderings,  by 
C  J.  BaU. 

Var.  B£^.  .  77ie  Old  and  New  Testaments  ( AV) 
edited  with  various  rendering, 
etc.,  by  T.  K.  OMyne,  S.  R. 


TSBA 
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Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  Clarke, 
A  Goodwin,  W.  Sandajr  (NT) 
[otherwise  known  u  the  Qtieen't 
printer^  BiNey 

Vet  Lit.  .  Verao  Vetos  Latina ;  the  oM-Latili 
verson  (made  from  the  Greek) ; 
later  superseded  Inr  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Vbksions. 

Vg.  .  .  .  Vul^te.  Jerome's  Latin  Bible : 
Cfr  from  Heb.,  NT  a  reriaon 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent. ).  See  Text. 

We.,  WeUh.    .    JuHus  Wellhausen  : 

Dt  Gmt.   .  DeGent^usa  FamUiisJudais 

qua  in  i  Chr.  2  4  numer- 
aniur  Dissertatio  ('70}. 
TBS  2>er  Text  dor  B^ektr  Samtidis 

(•71). 

Phar.  u.  Die  Pharisder  u.  d.  SaddiKaer; 

SadiL  eine  (/ntertuchnng  w  in- 

tteftft  jadiKhen  Gesehichte 
('74)-  ■ 

GeseA.  Geschickie  Israels,  toI.  i.  ('78). 

ProL  .  2nd  ed.  of  Geseh.,  entitled 
Prolegomena  zur  Gesck.  Is- 
raels, ^a;  ET  '85;  4th 
G«Tn.  ed.  '95- 

IJG  .  .  Itraelitische  u.  jiidtsthe  Ge- 
sehichte, '94 ;  '97  ;  an 
amptiBcation  of  Abriss  der 
Gesck,  Israels  u.  fuda^s  in 
'  Skizzen  u.  V<HarbeiteD,' 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sab- 
rtantially  a  reprodacUon  of 
*  Israel'  in  Em  {'Si ;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Jhvl. 
['85]  and  separately  as 
Sketch  efHist.  eflira^md 
/udak,  m,  -Qi). 

[Ar.^  Heid.  Rate  ArcAischen  Seidaiiums 
(in '  Sklsxen  n.  Vorarbdten ') 
{'87 ;  «,  '97)- 

A7.  I*roph.  Die  Kleinen  Propheten  iiber- 

settt,  mil  Noten  ('92;  ^, 
'98). 

Off  .  Die  Compesitien  des  Hexa- 

teueks  ut%d  der  historiscken 
BiUktrdes  Alien  Testaments 
("8$;  Zweiter  Druck.  mit 
Nachtriigen,  '89;  original^ 

Fubliahtrf  vxJDT^X^ff., 
76],  22*07  ['77].  and  in 
Bleek.  Eita.^\  '78). 
Weber  .    System  der  Altnmagogalen  BiUdsti- 

niseken  TheMgie  ;  or  Die  Lehrm 
des  Talmud,  '80  (edited  \n  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Georg  Scnneder- 
>nann);  Jadisehe  Theologie 
auf  Grunddes  Talmud  und  ver- 
wandterSehriftm,'fjfi{tA.  Schne- 
dertnaon). 

Wetstein  .  ■  J.J. Wetstem,Miiwn TW^tuwntem 
Gnuum,  etc.  2vols.  folio  ;  1751- 
1752. 

Wetz.      .  Wetzstein,  Ausgewdhlie  griechische 

und  lateinische  Inschrifien,  ge- 
sammelt  auf  Reisen  in  dm  Trach- 
onen  und  urn  das  HtturdneAirge, 
'63;  Reiseberiehi  Ober  ffaurOH 
tmd  Trachorten,  '60. 

WF         .  Wellhausen-Fumess,  77te  Book  of 

Psalms  ('98)  in  SBOT{Eng.). 

WH[WftH].  Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New 
Testament  in  ike  Original  Greek, 


mp. 
dram, 

Ar,  Gram. 


WL        .      .    Hugo  Winckler : 

Unters.  Untersuchungen  t.  Altorieniat- 

isehen  Gesehichte,  '89. 
Al^te^  AlttestamentUeie  Vritersuek- 

Uht.  ungen,  '92. 

GBA  Gesciachte  Babylonians  u.  As- 

syrieru,  '92. 

AOF  or  AF  Altorienialische  Forschut^n, 
1st  ser.  i.-vi.,  '93-'97j  and 
ler.  (W/W)  i.,  '98/ 

GI   .  Getehiehte  Israels   m  etnul- 

darstdlungen,  i.  '95. 

Sarg.        .  Die  Keilsckrifttexte  Sargtms, 

'89. 

A'B^.  Die    ThontaUln  von  Tell-el- 

Amama  (ET  Metcalf). 
Wilk.  .   J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and 

Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
'37-'4l  i  *  by  Birch,  3  vols.,  '78. 
Winer     .      .    G.  B.  Winer : 

SWB  Bibl.    Xealw»feriueh;  see 

E!VB. 

Gram.  .  Grammatii  des  neutestament- 
lichen  Sprachidiom^,  neu 
bearbeitet  von  Paul  Wilh. 
Schmiedel,  *9\ff.i  ET  of 
6th ed.,  W.  hfoolton,  '7a 
WMM  .  .  See  «.  Eur. 
Wr.  .    W.  Wright : 

Cemfi.  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Grammar  of  ike  Semitic 
Languages,  '9a 
A  Grammar  of  the  AraHc 
Language,  translated  from 
the  Genftau  ofCaspart  and 
edited,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  by  W. 
Wri^t ;  W  2  vols.,  '74-'75  ; 
W  revised  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
voLi.'96,TOLiL  'qB. 
WRS  .    William  Robertstu  SmitL  See 

Smith. 

WZXM  .       .    Wiener  ZeUsxhnfi  far  d.  JCunde 
des  Morgenlandes,  '87  ff. 

Ya^Ot     .       .   The   well-known   Arabian  geo- 
grai^cal   writer  (1179-1229). 
Xitai  Mo  jam  el-Bulddn  edited 
F.  WUstenfeld  {/acufs  Geo- 
graphisches  H^rierbuek,  '66-'7o). 

Z    .      .      .    Zeitschrift  (Journal). 

ZA  .       .       .    Zeitschrift  fUr  Assyriologie  u.  ver- 

wantUe  Ge&iete,  '86  ff. 
ZA  .  .   Zeittckrift  far  Agypttsche  Spraehe 

u.  AUerthstmiitinde,  '63/. 
ZATtV  .       .    ZeU«hrift  far  die  Alttestamentliehe 

Wissensehaft,  '^iff. 
ZDMG   .       .    Zeitschrift  der  Deutscien  MoTgen- 

Idndischen  Gesellschaft,  '46  ff^ 
ZDPV    .    .  .    Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldslina- 

vereins,  '78  ff. 
ZKF  .    Zeitschrift  fur  Keilxhriftforschuta^ 

und  vermandte  GehteU,  '84  f, 

continued  as  ZA, 
ZKM  .    See  WZKM. 

ZKW  .   Zeitschrift  fUr  kirchliche  Wissen- 

sehaft u.  kirchliches  Leben  (ed. 

Luthardt),  i.-ix.,  '8o-*89^. 
ZLT  .   Zeitschrift  fUr  die  gesammte  ltdher- 

ische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  '40- 

'78. 

ZTK  .    Zeitschrift    fUr     Theologie  und 

Kirehe,  '91  ff: 
ZWT  .   Zeitschrift  far  wissenschaftUche 

Tieelegie{<eA.  Hilgenfeld),  '58  ff. 
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ADDITIONAL  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACL  ....       AUehristlieht  Lilteratur :  e.g.— 

Adolf  Hsmack,  Gesehiehie  tier  allchristUclUK  LiiUraiurbii  EuteNMs, 

of  which  there  appeared  in  1693  Pt.  1.  Di€  UAerli^emng  und  der 

Betiand,  and  in  1897,  PL  II.  Die  Chtvnohgie,  vol.  I.  down  to 

Irenseus  (cited  also  as  ChrmoL.  i). 
Gustav  KrUger,  Geschickte  der  aUchristlichtK  UtUrahir  in  den 

ersten  drei  Jakrhtmderien,  1895  (id  Grumdrist  der  TAmbgiuieit 

Wissensciu^H ). 

APK  ...  F.  Spi^d,  Die  aJt-persisehen  Keiliruekr^lm,  1869,  <■>  1881. 

Crit.  Bib.    .  .      Cheyne,  Critiea  Sitiica,  1903. 

GA     ....       GesckicJUe  Aegyptens. 

OCI.  .  .  W.  C.  van  Manen,  HandUiding  voor  de  OudckristeH/ke  Letterkmde, 

X90& 

OhnefiLlsch-Richter      .       M.  H.  Olmefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bibel,  und  Homtr,  1893. 
SMA  W      .       .       .       SitMungsberiehie  der KSniglichen  Akademie  der  WistenseAa/ieit,  Munich. 
S(yr.)c(ur.)  Curetonian  Syriac  version  of  NT  (see  Text,  §  3$). 

S(yr.)s(in.)         .       .       Sinaitic  Syriac  versioD  of  NT  (see  Text,  g  35}. 
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possible  indicated  thus ;  A.  a  g  1-5  ;  c  D. 


Joint  authorship  is  where 
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A.  A.  B.  Bevah,  Akthony  Ashlbt,  Lord  Al- 
moner's Professor  of  AimUc,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A.C.X.  McGiPFERT,  A.  C,  D.D. ,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York, 

A.  E.  0.  Cowley,  A,  E..  M.A,  Sub-librarian, 
Bodleian  Ubraiy,  and  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxfcvd. 

A.  E.  8.  Shipley,  A.  E.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Fdlow, 
Tutor,  and  Lecturer,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge. 

A.  &.B.K    Kennedy,   Rev.   Archibald  R.  S., 

M-A.D.D.,  ProfessOT  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Ediaburgfi. 

B.  B.  Stadb,  Bbknhasd,  D.D.,  Ptofessor  of 

Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Giessen. 

0.  F.  B.  BUKNEY,  Rev.  C.  F.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 

Hebrew,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College.  Oxford. 

C  H.  T.  Toy,  C.  H.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  Untvernty. 

0.  H.  W.  J.  Johns.  Rev.  C.  H.  W,,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Chaplain,  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

C.  P.  T.         Tiele,  The  late  C.  P. ,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of 

the  Science  of  Religion,  Leyden. 

D.  a.  H.        Hogarth,    David    George,  M.A, 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

E.  M.  Meyek,  Bduard,  Professor  of  Ancient 

History,  Berlin. 
E.  N.  Nestle,  C.  Eb..  D.D.,  Professor  in  the 

Evangelical  -  Theological  Seminary, 
Maulbronn,  WQrtemberg. 

E.  F.  a.        Gould,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

F.  0.  B.         BURKITT,  F.  C,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 


F.  B.  Brown.  Rev.  FSAMCIS,  D.D.,  Daven- 

port Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 

cognate  Languages  tn  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

G.  A.  C        Cooke,  Rev.  G.  A,  M.A,  fc^erly 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford. 

0.  A.  8.        Smith,   Rev.   George  Adam,  D.D.. 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis,  United  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow. 
B.O.  Gray,'  Rev.  G.  Buchanan,  M.A., 
D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

O.  F.  H.       Hill,  G.  F.,  M.A.  British  Mnsenm. 

O.  F.  M.        Moore,  Rev.  George  F.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  Harvard  University. 

O.  H.  B.        Box,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.  (Ojkhl),  London. 

E.  W.  Winckler,  H.,  Ph.D.,  Privat-docent  in 

Semitic  Philolt^,  Berlin. 

H.  W.  H.       HcxW,  Hope  W.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Semitic  Languages,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, Manchester. 
L  A.  Abrahams,  Israpj.,  Reader  in  EUbbioic, 

Cambridge. 

L  B.  Rp.NziNGER,  Dr.  Immanuel,  formerly 

Privat-docent     in     Old  Testament 

Theology,  Berlin. 
L  J.  F.         Peritz,  Rev.  Ismar  John,  Professor  of 

Semitic  Languages,  ,  Syracuse  Uni- 

verrity.  New  York. 
J.  A.  B.        Robinson,  The  Very  Rev.   J.  Arhi- 

TAGE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
J.  B.  F.        Prince.  J.    D.,    Ph..D.,    Professor  of 

Semitic  Languages  and  Comparative 

Philology,  New  York  University. 
J.  J.  Jekemias,  Johannes,  ni.D.,  Le^uic. 
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J.  L.H.        Mykes,   J.  L..  M.A.,  F.S.A..  Student 

and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
X  M.  Massie,  John-,  M.A.,  Yates  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Ex^csis  in  Mansfield 

College.  Oxford. 
X  MOh         MoFFATT,  Rev.  James,  I>.  D.  ,  Dundonald, 

Ayrshire. 

XW.  Wkllhausek,  Julius.  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Semitic  I%itology,  Gdttingen. 
X.  Q.  Geldner,    K.  ,    Ph.D..    Professor  of 

Sanscrit,  BerliiL 
X.  X.  Makti.  Karl.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old 

Testament  Ex^esU  and  the  Hebrew 

Language.  Berne. 
X.A.G.       Canney,  Maurice  A.,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

London. 

M'Lean,  Norman,  M.A.,  Leaurer  in 
Hebrew,  aad  Fellow  ot  Christ's  Cdkge, 
Cambridge. 

I.  ScHKim',   Nathanabl,   Prafieawr  of 

Semitic  Languages  and  Uteratores, 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  New  York. 
ObOtW.      Whitehouse.  Rev.  Owen  C,  M.A.. 

D.D. .    Principal    and    Professor  of 

Biblical   Exegesis  and  Theology  in 

the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College, 

Cbeihunt,  Herts. 
P.  &  Gardker.P..  LittD.,  P.S.A.,  Professor 

of  Classical  Archaeology.  Oxford. 
P>W.  &        SCHMIEDRL,  Paul  W..  D.D..  Professor 

<rf  New  Testament  E^xegesis,  Ztirich. 
8.^CL        Cook.  Stanley  A.,  M.A..  Fellow  of 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
8.B.IIL        IteiVBS,  Rev.  Samusl  Rolles,  D.D., 

Regius  pR^uor  of  Hdirew,  Caooo 

of  Christ  Church.  Oxford. 


T.  0>  F<  Pinches,  Theophilus  G.,  LL.D., 
formerly  of  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian Department  in  the  British 
Museum. 

T.K.G.  Chktnb,  Rer.  T.  K.,  D.Utt.,  D.D., 
Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretaticm  of 
Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford.  Canon  of 
Rodiester. 

W.  0.  A>      Allen.  Rev.  W.  C,  M.A.,  Chaplain. 

Fellow,  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  and 
HdMew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

W.  C.  r.  K.  Manen,  W.  C  van,  D.D. ,  Professor  of 
Old-Christian  Literature  and  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis,  Leyden. 

W.  D.  B.  Ross,  W.  D..  M.A..  Fellow  <tf  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

W.  E.  Erbt,  W.,  Ph.D..  Leipsic. 

W.  E.  A.  Addis,  Rev.  W.  E..  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford. 

W.  H.  B.  Bbhkett,  Rev.  W.  H..  Litt.D..  IXD., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature,  Hackney  College.  London, 
and  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Ex^esis.  New  Coll^,  London. 

W.  J.  W.  WOODHOUSE.  W.  J.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  University  of  Sydnqr. 

W.M.X.  MUller,  W.  Max,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  I^iterature.  Reformed  EjHS- 
copal  Church  Seminary,  Philadel^diia. 

W.  B.  8.       Smith.  The  late  W.  Robertson,  D.D.. 

Adams  Profiessor  of  AralH^  Cam- 
bridge. 

W.T.  Thiselton-Dvbr,  Sir  Wiluam  Tur- 
ner. K.C.M.G..  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Director,  Rojnl  Gardens,  Kev. 
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Abrahams,  I. 

-  LA. 

Gould,  E.  P. 

B.  F,  O. 

Peritz,  1.  J. 

L  J.P. 

Addis,  W.  B. 

W.E.A. 

Gray,  G.  B. 

a.B.0. 

Pinches,  T.  G. 

T.  0.  P. 

Allen,  W.  C. 

W.  C.  A. 

Hill,  G.  F. 

0.  F.  H. 

Prince.  J.  D. 

J.  D.  P. 

Bennett.  W.  H. 

W.H.B. 

HOGASTH,  D.  G. 

D.  O.  H. 

Robinson.  J.  A. 

J.  A.B. 

Benzikger.  I. 

LB. 

HOGC,  H.  W. 

H.  W.H. 

Ross,  W.  D. 

W.D.B. 

Bryan,  A.  A. 

A.  A.  B. 

Jerehias.  J. 

J.  J. 

Schmidt,  N. 

N.  8. 

Box,  G.  H. 

a.  a  B. 

Johns,  C.  H.  W. 

C  H.  W.  J. 

SCUMIEOEL,  P.  W. 

P.  W.B. 

Browii,  F. 

F.B. 

Kennedy,  A.  R.  S. 

A.B.8.K. 

Shipley,  A.  E. 

A.E.  8. 

Burkitt,  F.  C. 

F.  a  B. 

McGlPPERT,  A.  C 

A.  C.  H. 

SMITH,  G.  A. 

a  A.  8. 

Burnet,  C.  F. 

C.  F.  B. 

M'Lean,  N. 

N.  M. 

Smith.  R. 

W.B.  8. 

Caknet,  M.  A. 

M.  A.a 

Manen,  W.  C.  v. 

W.CV.M. 

Stade,  B. 

B.  8. 

Chryne,  T.  K. 

T.K.a 

Marti.  K. 

E.1L 

Thiselton-Dyer,  W.T. 

W.T.T.-D. 

Cook,  S.  A. 

8.A.  C 

Massie,  ]. 

J.  H. 

TiELE,  C  P. 

C.  P.  T. 

COOKK.  G.  A. 

o.A.a 

Meyer,  IL. 

£.  M. 

Tot.  C.  H. 

O.H.T. 

CowLET,  K  E. 

A.  E.  a 

MOFFATT,  J. 

J.  Kb. 

WeiJ-hausen,  j. 

J.  W. 

ItelVKR.  S.  R. 

&B.D. 

MOOKE,  G.  F. 

O.F.K. 

Whitehouse,  O.  C 

a  a  w. 

Erbt,  W. 

W.  B. 

MOllbr.  W.  M. 

W.  M.  M. 

Wincklrr,  H. 

H.  W. 

Gardner,  P. 

P.  0. 

Myres,  j.  L. 

J.  L  K. 

WOODHOUSB,  W.  J. 

W.  J.  W. 

Geldner,  K. 

K.a. 

NSSTIE,  E. 

E.H. 
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PALBSTZHE  and  PIKEMIdA  (Trade  Routes)         ....  5164  ,,  5167 

8TBU.                         ate.  (Assyriokigbml)  4844  .,  4S45 
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Tvnic,  etc. 
Righteoosoess,  etc. 


Temple,  etc. 
Writing. 
Temple,  etc 
Shebk,  etc 

Text  and  VenioDs. 
Stan. 


Abbahaus,  I.,  M.A.,  Cambridge 
Addis,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  E.,  M.A., 

Manchester  College,  Oxford 
AlXKN.Rev.W.  CM. A., Exeter 

GoUege,  Oxford 

Bennett,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  H. ,    Stranger,  et& 

UttD.,  D.D.,  London 
Bknzingek,  Immannel.  Ph.D.  . 
Bevah,  Prof.  A.  A.,  Cambridge. 
Box,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.  . 
BttOWM,  Rev.  Pro£  F.,  D.D., 

New  York 
BuRK  ITT,  F.  C. ,  M.  A. ,  Cambridge 
Burnet,  Rev.  C.  P..  M.A.,  SL 

John's  CoUqse,  Oxford. 

Canmet.    Iburice  A,  M.A.,   Ship,  et& 
London 

Cheynb,   Rev.   Prof.   T.   K.,    Saul,  etc. 

D.LitL,  D.D..  Oxford 
Cook,  S.  A.,  M.A..  Caius  Cd-   Tent,  etc 

lege,  Cambridge 
Cooks,  Rev.  G.  A..  M.A.       .  Tabor. 
CowLBT,     E.,  M. A.,  Magdalen   Samaritans,  etc 

Coll^,  Oxford. 

Driver,  Rev.  Prof.  S.  R.,D.D.,  Trachoniiis. 
Oxford 

Erbt,  W.,  HlD.     .       .       .  ToUl 


Gardner,  Pnt.  Perey,  D.LitL, 
Oxford. 

Geldner,  ProL  Karl,  Fh.D., 
Berlin. 

Gould,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.D.,  Phlla- 
ddpfaia. 

Grat.  Rer.  Prof.  G.B.,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford. 

Hill,  G.  F.,  M.A.,  ftitish 
Musenm 

Hogarth,  D.  G.,  M.A.,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford. 

Hogg.  Prof.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Vic- 
toria University,  Manchester 

JEREUIAS,  Johannes,  Ph.D. 
Johns,  Rev.  C.  H.  W.,  M.A., 
Queens'  CoUc^,  Cambridge 

Kennedt,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S., 
D.D..  Edinburgh 

M'GlFFERT,  Rev.  Prtrf.  A.  C, 

D.D.,  New  York. 
M'Lean,   N.,   M.A.,  Christ's 

Colkge.  CambridgB 


Quirinhii. 
Zoroastiianisn. 

Theophany,  etc. 

Wei^ts  and  Measores,  etc 
Syria. 

Reaben,  etc 

Ritual 

Sennacbenb,  etc 

Weaving,  etc. 

Thessaloniaas  (Epistle  to) 
Serpent,  etc 


Manen,  Rev.  ProC  W.  C  van. 
D.D.,  Leyden. 

Marti,  Prof.  K.,  D.D.,  Bern  . 

Massib,  Prof.  John,  D.D.,  Mans- 
field Coll^,  Oxford 

Meyer,  Prtrf.  Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Berlin 

Moffatt,  Rev.  James,  D.D.  . 

Moore,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  F.,  D.D., 
Harvard  Universi^ 

MOller.  Prof.  W.  M.,  Ph.D., 
Philadelphia 

Mtres,  J.  L.,  M.A.,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford 

Nestle,  Prof.  Eb..  D.D.,  Ph.D. 
Maulbronn,  WOrtemberg 

Peiitz,  Rev.  Prof.  I.  J.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  Syracuse  University, 
N.Y. 

PlMCHBS,  T.  G.,  LL.D.,  f<Minerly 

of  British  Museum 
Pkihck,   VroL  J.   D.,  Fh.T>., 

New  York 

Robinson,  The  Very  Rev,   J.    Teadier,  etc. 

Arraitage,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Westminster 
Ross,   W.   D.,  M.A.,  Merton 

College.  Oxford 


Romans  (Epistle  to),  etc 

Year,  etc 
Satan. 


Sidon. 

Sermon  on  Moimt,  etc. 
Sacrifice,  etc. 

Red  Sea,  etc 

ftecious  Stones. 

Thomas. 

Synagogue. 

Tiglath-pileser. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees. 


Schmidt,  Prof.  N.,  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University,  N.Y. 

Schhiedel,  Prof.  P.  W..  D.D.. 
Zarich 

Shipley,  A.  E.,  M.A.,  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge 

Smith,  Rev.  Prof.  O.  A.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Glasgow 

Smith,  the  late  Prof.  W.  Robert- 
son, D.D.,  LL.D. 

Stade,  Prof.  B.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Giessen 

Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  W.  T., 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

TiELE,  thelateProf.  C  P.,  D.D., 
Leyden 

Toy,  Prof.  C.  H.,  D.D.,  Harvard 
University 

Wellhausen,  Prof.  JaKus,  D.  D. , 

Ph.D.,  Giittingen 
Whitehouse,    Rev.  Principal 

O.  C,  D.D. 
WiNCKLER,  H.,  Ph.D.,  Berlin  . 
WOODHOUSE,  Prof.  W.  J..  M.A., 

l^rdney 


Stoics. 

Son  of  God,  etc. 
Resurrection. 
Serpent,  etc. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 
Sabbath,  etc 
Samnd  (Books  of). 

Vine,  etc. 
Satrap. 

Wisdom  Literature,  etc 

Zednriah. 

War,  etc 

Sinai,  etc 
Sardis,  etc 
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quebk  of  hbaten 
quibihius 
Rain 
Rakeses 
Rbbd 
Rephaih 
RB5URSECTI0K  and  Ascen- 
sion Narratives 
Reuben  .... 
Rhodes  .... 
Right,  Righteousness  . 
Ritual  (Babtlonian) 
Romans  {Epistle}  . 
Rome  (Church) 
Ruth,  Book  of 

Sabbath 

Sacrifice 
Sadducebs 

Salauis  .... 
Salt  .... 

Salutations  . 
Samaria,  Samaritans 
Samos  .... 
Samuel  .... 
Sardis  .... 
Sarooh  (with  inustratioD) 
Satan  .... 

Sattrs  .... 
Saul  .... 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  . 
scvtuians 
Selbucidjb 
Sennacherib  . 
Skrhon  on  the  Mount  . 
Serpent  .... 

Servant  of  the  Lord  . 
Sbth,  Sethites 
Shbba  .... 
Sheep  .... 
Shekel  (with  lUustratiotu) 
Shepherd  ov  Heruas  . 
Shiloh  .... 
Ship  (with  Illiutratioiis) 
Shishak  .... 
Shoes 

SiDON  .... 
Siege  (witb  Illustrations)  . 
Silas,  Silvanus 
Simeon  . 
Simon  Magus  . 
Simon  Peter  . 
Sin  . 

Sinai  and  Horeb 

SiRACH 

Slavery  . 
Smyrna  . 

SoDOH  AND  Gomorrah  . 

Solomon. 

Son  of  God 

Son  of  Man  . 

Spirit    .       .       .  . 

Spiritual  Gifts 

Stars  .... 

Stater  (with  lUiotnuim) . 

Stephen  .... 

Stoics  .... 


Prof.  G.  F.  Moore. 
Prof.  P.  Gardner. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cherne. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MQller. 
N.  M'Lean. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prot  P.  W.  SchmiedeL 

Hope  W.  Hogg. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Addis. 

Johannes  Jereniias. 

Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  the  late 

Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 
Prof,   Marti,  Prof.  Cti^ne  and 

the  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 
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QUAIL  (1^,  UUm.  ^r.  V^,  tU^;  OPTYCO- 
MHTpfc;'  eotimix).  McDtioaed  in  EV  in  Ex.  1813 
NU.II31/.  Ps.1054oWiad.18>  19iat;  cp  jpa  pjip.  Pa. 
7807.  Tha.t  the  quail,  not  the  saod-grouse  (7)  or 
the  locust  (Hasselquist's  aliematiTCs,  Travels,  443)  or 
tbe  crane  {Dean  Stanley  and  H.  S,  Palmer,  see 
{  2,  note  a)  is  meant,  is  generally  rect^ised. 

Tbc  Ar.  word  for  'quaD,'  toAwl,  wbicb  »  a  loan-wotd,  was 
foond  by  C  Nkbuhi  (1774)  to  be  KiU  in  lue  in  Egypt.  Anodier 

wend  for  it  ii  ntmdmdy  given  to  it  because 
1.  IdatttmeatlOIL  at  its  'fotneM,'  and  Lagaide  {JJtbtrs.  Ef} 

has  praposed  to  ccuinect  the  name  with 
EfJuBoa-I^aoa,  the  god  wba  restored  Heraclet  to  life  bjr  nving 
hiu  a  quail  to  unell  at.  The  quail  was  annually  sacnficed 
amaag  the  Phtenicians  in  tbe  montn  Fefak-Uar.  to  conunenotaM 
the  Rvmag  of  Hoacka  ^tben.  047,  refened  to  by  WRS, 
RA  Stm.m  ifjij^  Than  ia  no  tiaca,  htnrevar,  oftha  ncraa 
cfaaiactar  of  ibis  bird  among  the  AiaUani  V  tin  HdMrawi. 

Tbe  Othtrmx  eommmms  or  C.  it^Hsoima  aS  orni- 
tbotogists  is  well -known  in  the  Snaitic  peninsula,  where 
it  passes,  migrating  northward  in  spnug,  in  immense 
flights.  TrvOram  found  tbem  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(Land  ^  Israel,  460).  Tht^  arrive  in  Palestine  in 
March  and  April — though  a  few  remain  there  during 
the  winter — on  tbe  way  to  their  breeding-places  in  the 
plains  and  cornfields  of  tbe  upper  cotmtiy.  Even  these 
flocks  are  sud  to  be  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the 
aatamn  flight  when  tbey  return  S.  to  thtir  winter- 
qiarters.  The  quail  flies  very  low,  whidi  Dillmann 
supposed  to  explain  the  important  clause  at  the  end 
of  No.  11 31  (but  see  §  2}.  It  is  soon  fatigued,  and 
hence  falls  an  easy  prey  to  man.  160,000  have  beeu 
captuicd  in  a  season  at  Capri,  where  tbew  plump  flesh 
ii  esteemed  a  ddicacy,  as  indeed  it  is  all  along  the 
shons  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tbey  were  salted  and 
slwed  as  food  \tj  the  andent  E^^pptians  (Herod.  277). 

A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C 
There  are  two  reference^  to  a  supply  of  quails  for  the 
food  of  the  Israelites — viz.,  in  Ex.l6t3_^  (scene,  the 
.       ^^1^  wiMeness  of  Sin,  on  tbe  way  to  Snai), 
of  ^•^■"^  in  Nu.  ll,iS-a3  3t-34  (scene,  Kibroth- 


wudariagi. 


hattaavah,  after  the  departure  from  Sinai). 


Tbe  former  belongs  to  P.  He  has  just 
made  Moses  and  Aaron  tell  the  Israelites  that  in  the 
erening  they  shall  know  that  Yahwi  has  brought  tbem 
out  of  Egypt,  and  that  in  tbe  morning  tbey  shall  see 
Tahwi's  glory  (w.  6/ ).  The  evening  event  is  the 
aniva]  of  the  quails ;  tbe  morning  event  is  the  ligbtii^ 
down  of  the  manna.  The  redactor  has  omitted  Fs 
account  of  die  fidl  of  the  manna,  the  passage  from  'the 
dew  hy  round '  to  '  has  given  you  to  eat '  being  J's  (see 

^  iftrfi^ifi^  neani  pniperty  (see  L.  and  S.)  '  a  bird  which 
augntci  with  tbe  qnailL'  perfaapaBap^^  the  land^vil,  Rmlbu 
an;  but  Ftiodui  and  Hemrhius  explain  ai^'a  large  t^rvj' 
(Six  The  iq^  Gk,  word  for  qnail,  <pn4t  ^  Sivw  \3  Jo*- 
MdGr.Vca.  On  RaUmdealnaSon  iM »iL  C^ilso 
Fon,  1 1,  coL  1159,  and  □.  i. 
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Baentsch).  The  narrative  in  Nu.  11  [J]  is  much  more 
detailed.  The  announcement  of  the  qiuils  specifies  a 
month  as  the  period  during  which  quails  should  be  eaten ; 
after  this  the  flesh  was  to  become  loathsome  to  tbe  eaters. 
The  coming  of  the  quails  is  thus  described  (w.  31-34), 
■  And  a  wind  from  YahwA  [a  SE.  wind,  Ps.  78  a6]  took 
up  quails  from  the  sea  [read  o'lSr  Kls^  ''  nttp  mil],'  and 
made  them  to  fall  by  the  camp,  about  a  day's  journey 
ou  this  side,  and  a  day's  journey  on  tbe  other  side, 
round  about  the  camp,  like  heaps  of  wheat'  (o'cnjr^os) 
on  the  face  of  the  ground.'  The  appropriateness  of 
tbe  figure  is  dear  from  what  fildlom.  ■  And  the  people 
rose  up  all  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and  aQ  the 
next  day,  and  gathered  the  quails ;  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers,  and  they  spread  them  all 
about  for  themselves  [to  dry  them]  round  about  tbe 
camp.'  But  the  result  was  a  fatal  malady.  'While 
the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  en  it  was  chewed, 
the  anger  of  Yahwi  was  kindled  against  the  people,'  etc. 
The  story  (with  which  cp  Ps.  78>&-3t}  is  ttdd  to  account 
for  the  name  '  Kifaroth-hattaavah '  (gfaves  <rf'  Itist) ;  it 
belongs  to  tbe  Urge  class  of  tetiological  legoids.  The 
more  correct  name,  however,  is  probably  'Taberah.' 
See  KiBROTM-HATTAAVAH.  T.  K.  C. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  incident  needs  some  better 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle 

8.  The  nuLladT.     ^J'^'-  M  =  ^ 

'  quails  eat  poisonous  tbmgs— e./. ,  helle- 
bore— which  are  harmful  to  men.  It  may  be  more 
instructive,  therefore,  to  give  a  parallel  case  from 
the  Elizabethan  voyages.  The  ship  '  Desire '  be- 
longing to  Cavendish's  last  and  ill-fated  expedition 
to  the  east  Xtf  way  of  the  Pacific,  put  back  for  home 
from  the  Strahs  of  Magellan  in  1592.  Tbey  came  to 
anchor'  at  a  harbour  in  Patagonia,  named  after  tbe 
vessel  Port  Desire,  and  foiud  on  an  bland  near  it  sudi 
numbers  of  penguins  that  the  men  could  hardly  go 
without  treading  on  them.  A  party  of  twenty-two 
men  was  landed  on  the  island  to  kill  the  birds  and  diy 
them  on  tbe  rodcs.    From  30th  Oct  to  asnd  Dec. 

1  [The  tiadittMia]  text  oootaii>t  two  ImprobaUUtiat— Hp], 
applied  to  a  wind  (Paself  ibonU  pnt  us  on  our  guard),  ami 
>f!^  (tf,  Jfnr^paowX  from  HI,  which  occurs  again  only  in  Pi. 
90 10,  where  (see  Che.  A.[l))it  is  corrupt.  Both  words  spring 
out  of  the  reading  which  aloiM  suits  the  tense.  The 
comiptioD,  however,  mint  be  very  old  becaosa  of  Ps.T8as.— 

T.  K.  C] 

3  [The  test  bai  'about  two  cubits '  (D^T^fX  wbic^  the  com- 
meniaton  suppose  to  refer  to  the  very  low  flight  of  tbe  quails. 
Dean  Stanley,  however,  i^P,  89)  thought  that  large  cranea 
(st(H'ksT)  t\rt€  ft*t  )Ugk  might  be  meant  Only  our  sub- 
servience to  Mir  has  pKventedua  ftwn  seeing  that  the  tme  text 
most  bt  D*03^iO^  a  6gai«  wfakfa  occurs  again  ia  £x.lfit 
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tbey  lolled  and  dried  ao,ooo  ;  the  eaptaio  (John  Davis), 
the  master,  and  John  Lane,  the  narrator,  were  aUe  to 
make  a  small  quantity  of  salt  by  evaporating  sea-water 
in  holes  of  the  rocks,  wherewith  they  salt^  a  certain 
number  of  birds.  'Thus  God  did  feed  us  even  as  it 
were  with  manna  from  heaven.'  Only  14,000  dried 
penguins  could  be  got  on  board.  The  crew  were  put 
on  rations  of  which  the  prinripal  part  was  five  penguiiis 
every  day  among  four  men.  It  was  not  ontll  some 
time  after  that  disease  broke  out,  the  dried  birds 
having  begun  to  breed  a  large  worm  in  ^qalling 
numbers  in  the  warmer  latitudes. 

Various  symptoms  of  the  malady  here  described  are 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  acute  dropsical  form  of 
the  disease  called  beri-beri  (aoAe  derive  the  name  from 
the  Arabic) ;  there  are,  however,  dn^ical  conditions 
caused  by  parasitic  worms  apart  from  the  special  dietetic 
errors  to  which  beri<beri  is  commonly  ascribed.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  parallelism  between  the  two 
narratives  is  obvious.  There  is  the  same  generic  cause, 
and  the  quail  is  a  fat  bird,  like  the  penguin,  which  would 
comipt  the  more  easily  if  it  were  dried  with  its  fat.  In 
St.  Kilda,  where  the  ctiet  Used  to  be  of  air-dried  gannets 
and  fulmars,  it  was  customary  to  remqve  the  fat  before 
curing.  C.  c 

A.  B.  S.— «.  A.  C,  8  I  :  T.  K.  c,  8  2 ;  c.  c,  1 3. 


QVABBIE8  (RV»»  -graven  images';  D*?^^: 
TUN  tAyTTTUN  ;  idola,  Judg.  8 i9«6t).  The  pisltSm 
near  Gilgal  are  a  well-known  landmark.  Heb.  usage  of 
fisel  favours  the  sense  '  sculptured  sacred  stones '  (so 
Moore,  Budde).  Many  scholars  find  an  allusion  to  the 
stones  mentioned  in  Josh.  48ao.  If  so,  fisiltm  is  used 
in  its  original  sense  6t '  hewn  stones.'  Cp  Ass.  faiaUu, 
a  pillar ;  Tg.  Pesh.  give  '  quarries,'  a  guess. 

The  view  of  the  Ebud-Mory  advocated  •Itewbera  (iwe  1  aaiCHo, 
I  aX  which  detect!  an  nnderlvinc  form  in  vrtiich  the  pUcc- 
aainn.  now  comipcod,  wen  M  vb»  Nefeb,  chrowi  doubt  <wi 
both  the  above  theories.  Among  tbt  posdUe  corruptkmi  of 
*nt<gOV*  (I'l'iaael)  is  Sob  of  ^DB:  cp  Shklbpk.  In  order  to 
«KU«  to  Sebab  ifar  the  readinn  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
■ee  SbixahX  Ebud  bad  to  pan  an  outpost  of  Iibmaelttea 
(iB Jerabmeeutes) ;  for  Eglon,  the  Mifrite  Idng,  was  a  Jcnh- 
■Mcltte  (*e«  f.  13,  where  'AnniMi'  and  'Amalek'  both'* 
*  Jerabineel>   For  □•Stlft       tberafbte  probably  □'SliJRir*- 

s.  Josh.  7  5  RV»f  .,  »  Skkbajux.  T,  K.  C. 

QVABTEBHASTEB  (tl^Ipnb').  Jer.51s9  RV<^- 
See  Sbkaiah,  4. 

QUABTITB  (Koy&pTOC  CH-  WH])  adds  his  saluta- 
tion to  that  of  Tertius,  addressed  to  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  at  the  close  of  Rom.  16  (aa  /).  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  Jews  who 
were  expelled  from  Rome  by  Claudius,  See,  further, 
Simon  (the  Cyrenlan). 

In  the  lists  ta  the  seventy  disciples  by  the  pModo-Dorotbeiis 
and  Pseudo-Hippolytiit  ne  i^vpears  >s  bishop  of  Berytus. 
In  the  BpocTTphal  ^cft  Peter  and  Paul)\t  is  «  member  of 
the  praetorian  guard,  one  of  the  soldien  who  have  charge  of 
PmlinRome. 

QUATEENION  (tctpa&ion:  Acts  I24),  a  guard 
of  four  soldien, 

QUEEN  OF  HB&TEN  (DVp^n  Dp^p :  0  h  B&ci- 
AlCCA  TOY  Oyp&NOY-  except  Jer.TiB  h  CTRATIA  TOY 
1  Cnlt  OYPANOy'  [Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  B«.ciAiCCh]; 

Vg.  regina  caeli;  Pesh.  pulhdn  iemayyd, 
except  Jer.44i9  malkat  hmayyd;^  Tg.  N^DT  113313). 
an  object  of  worship  to  which  offerings  were  made  by 
inbaUtant*  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  of  Judah  in 
the  seventh  century  and  by  Jewish  refugees  in  Egypt 
after  the  foil  erf  the  kingdom  ;  see  Jer.  7  i6-x>  4415-30. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  worship  appears,  from 
Jeremiah's  description,  to  have  been  the  offering  of  a 
special  kind  of  cakes  which  were  made  by  the  Jewish 
women  with  the  assistance  of  their  families  ( '  the  boys 

1  Probably  teadiDg  n3x,  as  in  8  s  19 13. 
*  Contanunatioa  from  Jm,  which  te  otbenrist  deaioiutiable  in 
this  Yens. 
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gather  firewood  and  the  Others  kindle  the  fire  and  the 
women  knead  dough  to  make  cakes,'  etc. ,  Jer.  7 18  ;  cp 
4419).  The  cakes  were  ofGered  to  the  deity  by  fire 
(441517^  "35;  kittlr,  up,  erroneously  translated  in 
£V,  '  bum  incense'},  and  the  burning  was  accompanied 
by  libations  (44 17 / ).  These  rites  were  performed  '  id- 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  tn  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ' 
(7 17  44 17) ;  the  worship  seems  to  have  been  domestic, 
and  perhaps  sperifically  a  woman's  cult  (see  44 15  >9  as):  * 
that  the  men  assist  in  the  preparations  (7  iS)  and  assume 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  (44is^)  is  not  in- 
consistoit  with  the  latter  view,  nor  are  the  expressions 
in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  worship  is  affirmed 

The  cakes  (iaaudntm,  q>]|},  Jer.7i8  44i9t;'  0 
X9!uQ¥n,  and  in  the  latter  passage  xaowex  [Q*], 
■)(a.upu»e%  [k*]  ;  Vg.  flacenta,-  Pesh.  Mavtkdri,  a  species 
of  sacrificial  cakes ;  *  Tg.  |t)*td  or  ititOi  perhaps 
XOPipiTtu}  Gen.  iOiS)  were  rightly  compared  by 
Chrysostom  and  other  early  commentators  to  the  rbvwa 
or  x^mtara  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  there  were  many 
varieties.'  Some  of  these  were  made  in  the  likeness  of 
a  victim ;  others  imaged  or  symbolised  the  deity  to 
whom  they  were  offered. ' 

Ii  baa  been  thought  by  many  that  the  iMwimtm  of  the 
queen  of  heaven  represented  the  moon,^  or — upon  a  different 
view  of  her  oature— (he  planet  Venus  (see  below,  |  3).  Jer. 
44 19  has  been  undentood  to  tesufy  to  the  iconic  chancter  of 
these  cakes,  the  verb  naxjP]^  being  connected  with  D'Ssy  (Iool, 
I  ti),'  and  translated  'to  tanglier';  but  both  the  text  and 
the  interpretation  are  extrenely  doubtfuL 

The  translation  'Queen  of  Heaven'  (EV)  represents 
maliat  Aalldmdyim  ;  and  this  interpretation — the  only 
a.  Titla.  °™  which  would  naturally  sugsest  itself  to 
one  who  read  the  words  o-Dpn  vara  in  an  un- 
pointed text — is  supported  by  the  oldest  ex^etical 
tradition  (6).  The  vowelled  text,  however,  gives 
[mlUket),  treating  ns^  as  a  defective  spelling  of  nwSo 
from  niiSo."  '  work,'  and  this  view  of  the  derivation  of 
ttie  word  is  represented  by  PeslL  puS^n  ftmt^fyd 
(reli^ous  work,  cultus}.  The  Jewish  scholars  with 
whom  this  interpretation  originated  doubtless  thought 
that  the  worship  of  the  n-am  na^  in  Jer.  7  44  was  the 
same  as  the  worship  of  the  'host  of  heaven'  (trcvn  wax), 
Jer.  8s  19 13  Zeph.15  DL419  173,  etc. 

This  identification,  suggested  perhaps  by  a  general  comparison 
of  the  references  lo  these  cults,  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  passages  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Ql^n  Tizbo  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  burning  offerings  or  nuikmg  libations  'to 
other  gods '  (see  7  la  44 15  ;  cp  17-193,  as  thoogh  the  cult  were 
addrc»ed  to  a  collective  object  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  A 
warrant  for  taking  the  word  ,i;n^  >»  this  sense  was  found  in 
Gen.  3  where  ,1311^  (God's  '  work  which  he  wrought ")  in  v. 
is  obviously  parallel  to  ttas  >"  i."  This  oiunion  was  known 
to  Jerome,  who  writes  (C^ma*.  on  Jer.  7  is) :  re^n«  oeli  ■  .  . 
'quam  lunaro  debemus  accipere,  vel  certe  militiK  c^i,  ut 
omnes  Stellas  intelligamus,'  and  ia  given  a  place  in  the  margin 
of  A V,  '  frame,  or  workmanship  of  heaven. ' 

Modem  scholars,  bowev«-,  almost  without  exception, 
have  adopted  the  older  and  more  natural  interpretation, 
'queen  of  heaven.'  This  prevailing  ojMnion  was 
vigorously  assailed  by  Stade  in  1886 ;  he  maintained 

1  Feriu,  JBL  17  tsi  (189B),  without  apparent  reasMi,  connects 
3  K.  23  7  j  with  this  culL 

3  See,  for  the  opposite  OfMoB,  Stade,  ZATU^ixvjJ'l 

*  See  Bakxheats,  |  a. 

4  [See  Logardc,  G*m.  AM.  4a,  108.I 

B  Jastrow,  DieH»Hmrji,  t.v.  [othowisc  Levy,  TmPg:  HWB, 

Lobeck,  Aglaophattiu*,  1060 
7  See  Stengel,  Gritch.  Kultiu»lteraitner9\,  90 ;  for  similar 
customs  among  other  peoples  see  Liebrechl,  Zur  VoUaktatdr, 
436# 

B  Comparing  the  ^^wbmTcc  of  Artemis  at  the  Munycbia, 
Athen.  14  645  a  ;  Pieller-Kobert,  Grieeh.  Myth«logie,  1 313. 

*  So  Sym.,  Tg.,  Rashi,  and  others. 

1"  Omission  of  silent  it.  Examples  of  this  spelling  occur  in 
Pbsnidan  inscriptions— tf.^.,  CIS  1  no.  36  A  //.  6  o.  On  the 
other  band,  many  Hebrew  MSS  in  our  passage  h»ve  intro- 
duced M  into  the  text. 

It  Abarbaaeloa  Jer.44i5,Bslbe(^nioaofolder 
SimitariyStad«.2.47'tf'«3»   See  alK>  iMMrtM  nsM,  1 10 
end. 
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QUEEN  OF  HEIAVEN 

IhU  DVffii  fcho  {?  maiitit)  was  a  collective,  '  the  rule, 
Ihitis,  the  ruling  powers,  of  heavea,'  a  more  compre- 
term  than  '  host  <^  heaveo ' ;  at  a  later  stage  of 
tbe  (OTtroveray  be  was  tDcIined  to  conjecture  that 
|(mi%  '  work' ;  cp  Geo.  2i /. )  had  been  substituted  for 
mbriicribe  or  edittt  to  whom  the  w<ntl  mjx  was 
ofcuiie.  Stade  did  not,  however,  establish  his  main 
eooieoticn  that  the  rendering  '  queen  of  heaven '  must 
berqectcd ;  the  result  of  the  discussion  upon  this  point 
ms  TBtber  to  confirm  the  conviction  that  that  is  the 
coljr  sati^tory  inlerpretaiion  of  the  words.  ^ 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  deity  invoked  as  queen  of 
kano,  to  whose  displeasure  at  the  neglect  of  her 

.  u^^unn  wtf'h'P  *h8  Contemporaries  of  Jere-', 

miah  could  attribute  the  calamities 
tbu  hid  be&Oen  them  and  their  country,  was  a  minor 
figure  in  the  Semitic  pantheon  ;  the  [xesumption  is  that 
ibe  rites  described  by  the  prophet  belonged  to  a  specific 
cult  of  the  great  goddess  Astarte.  The  title  seems 
■Iso  to  indicate  that  the  warship  was  addressed  to  one 
ef  the  hesrenly  bodies,  and  was  oua  of  the  particular 
cahs  asbraced  in  the  general  prophetic  condemnation 
fl(  the  wonbip  of  the  '  sun  and  moon  and  the  whole 
host  of  heaven.'  From  an  early  time  it  has  been 
dtipnted  whether  the  queen  of  b«iven  in  the  sky  was 
Ibe  moon*  or  the  planet  Venus.'  The  fwmer  opinion 
was  probaUy  in  iu  origin  only  an  i^pIicati<Ni  of  the 
lEooal  theory  which  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient 
world  identified  all  manner  of  goddesses  with  the  moon ; 
B  modem  times  it  has  appeired  to  follow  from  the 
camot  thou^  ill-founded  belief  that  the  Astarte  of  the 
vtsion  Semites  was  a  moon  goddess.  ( See  Ashtoreth, 
14-)  Id  the  Bat^onian  sjrstem,  which  was  at  the 
bei^  of  its  influence  in  the  W.  in  the  seventh  century, 
ifae  Sar  of  litar  was  the  planet  Venus,  whilst  the  mocm 
w  a  great  god.  Sin.  The  traces  in  Syria  and  Arabia 
of  cults  similar  to  that  described  by  Jeremiah  cormect 
iliwsdws  with  the  worship  of  Venus.  Thus  the  name 
Cd^ridiaiis  was  given  to  a  heretical  Arab  sect  because 
their  WDnten  offered  cakes  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom 
tbey  paid  divine  honours.*  See  also  Isaac  of  Antioch, 
ed.  Kckdl,  1344.^ 

More  than  one  of  the  qaesti<ms  discussed  abo\-e 
would  be  put  beyond  controversy  if  it  were  estaUtshed 
ttot  maUatu,  or  wutlkafu  la  lami,  the  literal  equivalent 
of  the  Hdx  maJJtat  haStdmdyim,  occurs  in  cuneiform 
iBtU  as  a  title  of  IStar ;  *  but  that  the  ideogram  AA 
dtadd  be  read  tnalkatu  is  at  best  a  plausible  conjecture, 
« which  DO  ccmclusioas  can  {mperly  be  based.  Utar 
it  oiled,  however,  MfiV  &tmi  and  larrai  iami*  the 
htter  eacdy  corresponding  in  meoidng  to  the  Hrtirew 
M&atiaSldwMyim,  '  queen  of  heaven. '  In  a  catalogue 
o(  the  Danes  of  Venus  in  various  regions  and  languages 
praened  by  Syrian  lexicographers  we  are  told  that 
Venus  vrai  called  maUtat  Umayyd  by  the  Arzanians,^ 
that  it  the  inhalMtants  oi  Anon,  a  diocese  in  the 
pn>ri)KeofNidbis(Z/>^<;43394n.).  The  list  dxiws  in 
Oder  partkolaiB  accurate  information,  and  may  be  taken 
•levidenoe  that  a  cult  of  Venus  with  the  ei^klesis  '  queen 
of  heaven'  surrived  in  that  locality  into  Christian  times. 

Hvodoius  (lios)  sets  it  down  that  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Urania  in  Askalon  was  the  oldest  seat  of  her 
*«sbip;  thence  it  passed  to  Cyprus  and  C)rthera.' 

1  Sm  encckUy  Kiwimd,  GestummtlU  AihandUmgtn,  i36- 
^J«wb^  OijimpMNiarat,  and  very  waaj  down  to  our  own 

I laac  of  Antiochtsnd  odien. 
gpipL  ff^.  78  c  9j  T9c.  i  it.  EiHphaniui  recogaiics  the 
■wtjr  vitb  the  wonhip  of  the  queen  of  heaven  in  Jer.  744. 
usiafaapMof  thoie  direct  traiMfen  of  a  Venus  cnh  to  Mary 
natich  ibere  are  many  exMOpka.  Sea  ROadlt  'Aiiane- 
lbn:St.  Kr.  i888,  pp.  365.^ 

•  Sduidcr ;  for  titki  see  bfiow,  I  4. 

'  fadua,  Mtltkdkmtt,  86. 

'  Bw  BihlOl,  col.  *44 ;  uoM  cedd.  have  Danlye.  Sm 
ly*,  CimmmrlU  ^liUwfAtupw,  tfi. 
'^BnahoBaodoi.  lijx. 
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According  to  Pausanias  (i.  S6  7}  the  religion  was  of 
'Assyrian'  (Syrian)  origin,^  taken  up  by  the  people  of 
Paphos  in  Cyprus  and  of  Ascalon  in  Phoenicia ;  the 
Cytherans  learned  it  from  the  Phaenicians  (cp  iii.  23  i) ; 
it  was  introduced  into  Athens  by  iEgeus.  We  may 
take  these  passages  as  evidence  of  &e  belief  of  the 
Gre^  that  the  worship  of  the  'heavenly'  goddess 
('A^poAnrO^payfa,  more  often  simply  ^  Obpvia.)*  was 
of  oriental  origin.  It  is  highly  [^bable  that  in  this 
they  were  right,'  and  that  the  epiklesis  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  title  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the 
Semitic  religions.* 

The  go(Uess  of  Carthage,  In  the  mscTipdona  T-it-i 
(proQunciatloa  unknown),  mat  have  had  a  similar 
title,  since  by  Latin  writers  and  in  Latin  inscriptions 
she  is  called  Coslestis.^ 

Milkai  in  Phcenician  and  Punic  proper  names,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  probably  the  divine  sovereign 
of  the  city  or  community  (cp  MiOt)  than  of  the  heavens. 

G.  F.  Hainbanl,  'Dissemtio  de  Mknolatrit,'  in  UgoUn! 
Ttutmunu,  SSSit  ff.  0°  TktsaMna  t!u»ltgiea'^lol^emt, 
1  Bc«  ff.  this  dissertation  appMn  under  the 
4.  Utnatnn.  name  of  Calovius ;  the  older  Uteiature  very 
fully  givea  and  discusMd);  Frischmuth, 
'  Distertatio  de  Helechet  caelL'  in  TJk^Mtinu  tktologieo- 
phiUUgietu,  Isas  ff.;  J.  H.  Urunus,  Qtutttivtui  iiiiic^. 


Aeqnivaknt  der  Q-crn  roSOr  Je<r>7  44,'  ZATW  ^ku^-^ 
(iSm;  E.  Sdiiadar,  'Ke  Dlirn  fiaSo  *>nd  ihr  Aiamlbch- 
aMynscbes  Aeqoivalent,  SBBA,  iKo,  T477.491:  'Die  GSttin 
IStar  ab  wtatkmiu;  ZA  8353-364:  A.  Kueoen,  'De  Melecbet 
des  Hemels,'  Vtrtimgm  tm  mtdtdftHmgtn  tur  KtmimklO'kt 
AkaJrmit  vmm  Wtttntckm^,  AW.  Letterlninde,  1686.  pp. 
157-189  (Gwra.  trans.  [1894I  Kticncn,  CtmmtmtlU  ANUuut- 
/wtfvff,  t86-«i ;  Eenlmans,Jlf<rZ(i)AiiM/,si^Sdio]a,Cnar'f- 
ditiut  vmd  ZowbftMMii,  300^,  cp  TjaJ^  Grflnbaam,  'Dcr 
Stero  Vonos,'  ZDMG,  18BB,  pp.  4S-5>-  G.  F.  M. 

QUICKSANDS (cYpTic :  Acts 27 17).  RVgyrtU, q.v. 

QUILT  (t'D^),  iS.  19>3i6,   RVW-     See  Bed. 

S§  3.  4  (i)- 

QUIHCE.   See  Apple,  %  a  (4),  col.  369. 

QUIKTnS  MEMMIUB  {a  Mafic.  1134).    See  Mem- 

MIL'S. 

QUnUMIUS  (kyphnioc  [Ti.  WH],  Lk.2a).  The 
name  of  this  official  is  given  in  an  inscription  as  P. 

Sulpicins  Quirinius.  The  main  facts  of  his 
■  life  are  given  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  34S.  A  native 
of  Lanuvium,  of  an  undistinguished  family,  he  was 
elected  consul  in  la  B.C.  ;  some  years  later  he  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Homonadenses  in  Cilicia, 
who  had  vanquished  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia.  For  his 
successes  against  these  mountaineers  he  received  the 
houQur  of  a  triimiph.  When  Gaius  Csesar  was  sent 
out  to  the  East  in  a  A.  D. ,  Quirinius  accompanied  him  as 
his  tutor.  In  6  A.  D.  Quirinius  was  appointed  as  legatus 
of  the  Emperor  Governor  of  Syria,  and  in  that  capacity 
took  over  Judaea  on  the  deposition  of  Arcbelaus,  and 
made  a  census  of  the  newly  annexed  district  (Jos.  Ant 
17 13  I81).  At  this  post  he  reiruiined  four  <x  five  years. 
At  a  later  time  (Tac.  Ann.  he  caused  some  scandal 
in  Rome  by  accusing  his  divorced  wife,  Lepida,  of  having 
long  before  tried  to  poison  him.  Unpopular  at  Rome, 
he  retained  the  favotu*  of  Tiberius,  who  in  21  A.D. 
procured  him  a  public  funeral. 

To  these  facts  one  of  importance  is  added  by  the  crlcbraied 
Lapis  Tihurtinus  {(21 L 143613),  which  Inscriptioa,  though  much 
mutilated,  appears  to  prove  that  Quiriniiu'  proconsulate  of 
Syria  in  ti  A.D.  bad  beeo  preceded  by  u  earlier  tenure  of  (he 

t  CpC//(,  Si«a497i5ae. 

3  Cp  also  Herod.  8  a  (Arabs).  '  Heavenly '  was  originally 
meant  in  a  physical  sense;  the  ethical  significance  Plato  gives 
it  (^ym/M.  180  d)  is  arbitrary,  and  in  coDflict  with  what  we 
know  ot  the  attributes  and  cult  of  Urania. 

*  Famell,  Cultt  o/tht  Grttk  StaUs,  3  too/  499/  746^ 

*  See  Tbeodmt  on  Jer.  44 17. 

*  Oip«u«a  Heradiaa,  At  utc.  dig.  Marc.  b6 ;  Fbilastiius, 
Mmr.  tt.  Sea  RBsdwr,  8614^:  CnmoDt,  in  Fauly-WlMawa, 
*  ia47.^  i  Cp  PiKZMicia,  |  ti  (col.  374s/). 
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QUZBINIOS 

Mme  office.  The  view  of  MommKn  is  that  thii  previou*  tenun 
wai  in  3>i  B.C.I  and  that  the  cnuhiDgof  the  Homaamdaues, 
nho  dwelt  in  CiUcia,  ai  that  time  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  wu  an  event  of  tliis  fint  proconsulate.    It  cannot  well 


tince  be  put 

aiOM  when  Herod  died. 

Amid  these  facts,  the  statements  of  Lit.  as  to  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  (2fs)  raise 
t.  Tha  frnimm  mtricate  questions.  The  miraculous 
events  preceding  the  birth  cannot  be 
discussed  from  the  Ustorical  point  of  view;  but  the 
asserted  census  in  Judn  and  the  journey  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  Bethlehem  come  within  the  fidd  <^  historical 
investigation. 

Lk.'s  statements  are  as  follows  : — - 

(i)  CiEsar  Augustus  decreed  a  general  census  of  the 
Roman  world.  Of  such  a  genenil  census  nothing  is 
known  from  other  sources,  though  Augustus  made  a 
census  of  Roman  dtiiens  <Hily.  However,  we  need 
not  d^y  over  thb  statement,  which  is  unimportant 
for  our  purpose,  and  may  be  merely  an  exaggeration. 

(a)  This  census  was  first  carried  out  in  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  Herod,  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.  Here  several  difficulties  arise.  From  the  above- 
dted  testimony  of  Tacitus,  it  appears  that  Quiriuius 
was  not  n-oconsul  of  Syria  until  after  the  death  of 
Herod.  Palestine  being  not  strictly  a  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  a  depradent  or  protected  kingdom 
under  Herod,  a  Roman  census  would  not  be  carried 
out  in  that  district.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
when  in  6  A.  D.  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  was  deposed 
from  his  tetrarchy  of  Judaea,  and  the  district  was 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  QuiriniuSh  who  was 
then  for  the  second  time  proconsul  erf*  Syria,  carried  out 
a  census  in  Judaea,  which  caused,  as  we  learn  from 
Josephus  (^ff/.  xviii.  li),  much  disaffection  in  that 
comitry.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suspect  that  Lk.  may 
have  misdated  his  census.. 

{$)  For  the  purposes  of  the  census  every  man  went  to 
the  abode  of  his  fomily  or  clan ;  thus  Joseph  went  to 
Bethlehem  the  town  of  David,i  and  wiflk  him  his 
affianced  wife,  Maiy.  It  a,  however,  pointed  out  that 
in  a  Roman  census  every  man  reported  at  his  place  ot 
residence.  No  instance  is  known  to  us  in  antiquity  in 
which  the  citizens  of  a  country  migrated  to  the  ancestral 
home  of  thdr  family,  in  order  to  be  enrolled.  In  any 
case,  no  ancient  census  wniM  require  the  presence  of 
any  but  the  bead  of  a  household.  Women  wotild 
certainly  not  have  to  appear  in  person. 

These  considerations  have  led  many  historians,  such 
as  Mommsen,  Gardthausen,  Keim,  Weizstlcker,  and 
_  SchUrer,  to  the  view  that  Lk-'s  statements 

Thjua^  about  the  census  of  Quirinius  are  altogether 
imarj.  mj^tgiten.  On  the  othor  hand,  some 
writers,  such  as  Husdike  and  Wieseler  and  many 
English  theologians,  have  adopted  an  apologetic  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  Lk.'s  statements.'  The  most  recent 
apologetic  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Prof.  W.  M, 
Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at  BetkUfum  f  in  which 
work  it  is  pointed  out  in  regard  to  Quirinitis  that  Lie. 
does  not  say  that  it  was  he  who  conducted  the  census, 
but  only  that  it  was  made  when  be  was  in  some  position 
of  aotbority  in  Syria  [iiytiiiA^,  not  dvMnraf,  pro- 
consul). He  may  have  been  in  command  of  troofA  of 
the  Syrian  province  against  the  Homonadenses  at  the 
time.  It  is  further  maintained  that  a  census  conducted 
Herod  in  his  own  drnninioa  might  decidedly  differ 

1  [On  the  biiAplac*  of  David,  sm  DAVtn,  I  t ;  Dnia ; 
JUSAK,  1 4.] ' 

■  A  svmraan',  and  taftuaitoa  of  theb  views  wiU  be  found  in 
Sch&nr^  GV/m  5W543  (£T  i.  S  ies->43>. 


QUIVBB 

from  a  Roman  census,  especially  in  the  pdnt  that  the 
people  might  be  numbered  not  by  domicile,  but  chu 
or  &mily. 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion by  the  discovery  from  papyri  published  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell,  Kenyon,  and  others,  that  an  enrolment 
occurred  in  Egypt  at  intervals  of  fourteen  years  from  the 
jeai  so  A.  D.  onwards,  and  probacy  from  the  time  of 
the  n^pilation  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  that  is,  also  in  the 
years  6  A.D.  and  8  B.C.,  and  further  that  this  enrol- 
ment was  a  census  by  families,  not  a  mere  valuation 
of  property.  One  or  two  definite,  though  not  conclusive, 
pieces  of  evidence,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  periodical 
census  was  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  was,  in  some 
cases  at  all  events,  extended  to  Syria. 

Arguing  on  the  bans  erf*  this  new  discovery,  Prof. 
Ramsay  maintains  that  a  census  may  probably  have 
been  held  in  Syria  in  9-8  B.C. ,  and  gives  certain  reasons 
why,  if  Herod  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  census  in 
Judaea,  he  should  have  postponed  it  to  the  year  6  ac, 
and  then  carried  it  out  on  a  different  plan  from  that 
usual  in  a  Roman  census.  The  date  6  b.c  Ramsay 
accepts  as  probably  that  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

To  let  forth  Prof.  Ranuay*!  argumenti  at  length  ii  impotfible, 
and  they  are  so  minute  aa  not  to  bear  oomoression.  But  if  we 
([rant  their  validity  they  leave  tinexplainea  Kveral  difficulitei. 
Why  should  a  cenaui  in  Judm  oe  dated  by  Lk.  by  the 
irrelevant  fitct  of  a  campaign  beuig  at  the  time  fought  by 
Quirinius  in  CilictaT  Even  if  an  enrobnent  by  tribe*  was 
carried  oat  by  Herod,  would  this  be  likely  to  involve  a  journey 
of  all  Jew*  to  the  native  town  of  their  bmilyT  How  could 
the  prenence  of  Mary  be  recguired  at  Bethlehem,  when  it  waa  a 
settled  principle  in  all  andent  law  to  treat  the  male  head  of  a 
family  a*  responsible  for  all  itsmembertT  In  Palestine  espectalty 
it  is  aifBcult  to  imagine  such  aproceeding  as  the  summoning  dt 
women  to  appear  before  an  officer  for  enrohnent.  On  all  these 
questions  the  new  diicoveries  shed  no  light. 

The  last  diificulty  is  further  increased  by  the  use  by  Lk.  of 
the  word  iiuntvrtv^tf^  (unlev,  indeed,  it  be  an  early  emenda- 
tion of  the  teai  by  some  scribe).  For  this  word  impUea  that 
Mary  at  the  time  was  not  the  wife  of  Joseph,  but  only  betrothed  to 
him.  In  such  circumstanccf  her  travelling  with  him  to 
Bethlehem  is  even  more  inexplicable.  She  would  not  go  as  *n 
heiress,  or  in  her  own  right,  as  wc  hare  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  descended  from  David,  and  indeed  from  the 
context  it  is  clear  that  she  was  not. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  the  (xnsus  of  Quirinius  was  a 
great  innovation,  causing  alarm  and  revolt ;  tt  is  therefore 
not  easy  to  think  that  a  similar  census  can  have  been 
hdd  twdve  or  fourteen  years  eaitier,  and  passed  off 
with  so  little  friction  that  Josei^us  does  not  mention  it. 
It  is  true  that  Prof.  Ramsay  discriminates  in  diaracter 
the  earlier  census  which  he  supposes  from  the  Roman 
census  of  Quirinius  of  6  A.D. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
this  view  is  maintainable,  especially  as  Lk.  uses  the 
same  word  (dvoYps^)  to  dttignate  the  known  census 
of  Quiriitius  and  the  supposed  earlier  census  (Acts 
S  37).  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supposition 
of  errors  of  fact  in  Lk.  would,  from  the  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  remove  very  great  d^culties.  The 
qitestion  which  remains  is  whether  our  opinion  of  Lk. 
as  a  historian  is  so  high  that  we  pnSa  to  retain  these 
difficulties  rather  than  to  suppose  serious  errors  in  his 
narrative  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  See,  fiulher,  Chxono- 
LOGY,  S§57^;  Gospels,  §  aa  (col.  1780,  n.  3),  and 
cp  Nativity,  Nazareth.  p.  g, 

QUIVER.  I.  n^^,  ^alfdh,  cp  Ass.  iipatu.- 
Aaptfrpa;  ^artir*;  litcndlr  Id  JobtOaj  (9  om.)  ls.9S6; 
ngiiiatively  in  Is.  4Ba  Fa.  In  5  (V  iwiArfMor)  Lam.  S 13  Jer. 
5  16  (9  om.)t.  In  Lam.!  13  arrow*  are  called  'soot  of  the 
quiver.' 

'a.  'Slf,  fll,  ^mfiirp*,  ^kmrttrm ;  Gen.  37  3,  t  The  tense,  how. 
ever,  is  uncertain.  9,  Vg.,  Tg.,  Pt.-JoiL.,  Ibn  Ena,  render 
'quiver,'  but  Onk,  Pcsh.,  Ra^  'sword.'  i/Thft  means  'to 
bang,  saqMnd.'  Potsbly  i<Vn  i>  a  eanupt  lepethloa  (ditM»> 
giam)  of  the  praoodiiic  t^3>  «4dch  woid  (EV  'tby  w«voDa> 
would qijtawdliefb:  10  uaquiw and anrowi.  C^WuroHL 
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RAAHAH  (npf);  pefM*  [BAI>««EL]  perxMA 
[A]],  one  of  the  soiu  of  CusH  li-v.]  Gen.  IO7  (but 
Mp^;  xClklsRVBaaina).  Ratnub  la  also  grouped 
with  Sbdn  in  Exekiel's  list  of  trmde  centres  {27» 
njB'^ ;  pa/M  [B],  fny/M  [AQ}).  A  Sabeeaa  iascriptioa 
(Gluer,  1 155)  refisn  to 'the  hosts  erf' Saba  and  Qavil&n' 
as  attacking  certain  people  'on  the  caravan -route 
between  Ma'An  (  =  M&'in,  ?  ^b.  Magao)  and  Ra|:mat ' 
(Hommel,  AffTa4o  ;  cp  ZPMGSOixi).  Here  we  have 
at  any  rate  one  Roam  ah.  Glaser,  however,  places 
Raamah  near  Rfis  el-Khaima,  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
\SltitMe,  3is>).  Against  identification  with  R^gma,  on 
tbe  Arabian  ride  of  the  same  gulf,  see  Dilbnaon.  Cp 
Gbographt,  §  aj,  and  CH/.  Bih.  on  Gen.  IO7  Ezefc. 
27  as  where  ■  Raamah '  Is  brought  nearer  to  Pale9tin& 
See  CuSH,  a ;  Sabta. 

»*AmftW (TOH.  •Yafaw6tfaun<krs?'cp3R.67. 
46  e  d,  where  Rammftn,  the  storm-god,  is  called  the 
fSpdUrimU,i.e.,  *  of  thunder' [Del  ^/fxr. /fH^J?,  605]; 
the  PhcetL  proper  name  tUrOTI  is  no  support,  the 
true  reading  being  {UnOtTI).  one  of  the  twelve  leaders 
<A  tbe  Jews,  Neb.  7l\  (Jkw/ua  [K],  pteX/xa  [A],  dMfuat 
[L],  MU/uft  [B],  WMfua  fB»] ;  the  last  two  readings  ar« 
due  to  the  prosimity  of  Nahamani  y.v.]).  Cp 

GOVEKNHENT,  %  96. 

la  EnaSi  the  name  U  miawHueaat  Rkelaiak,  aad  in  Zech. 
T*  (probably)  as  Rbgbmmblech  (g.v.X  All  thcie  fonnsMem 
to  camsfrom  '  Jerahnwel '.  The  tacMUaMnt  couzus  for  much 
in  the  kt«r  hfancy  of  Inad  ICbm.]. 

ttAAMMM  (Oepri)'  Ex- 1"-  See  Rameses  and 
ep  PlTBOH. 

EAB.  The  use  erf  1^,  ni,  '  chief,  head,  leader '  in 
ecMnpound  titles  descriptive  of  rank  or  office  (coire- 
spMKling  to  the  Gr.  &pxi-)  i*  suffideotly  well  exemplified 
In  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Aramaic 

Typical  uatnplea  are:— raj  'bead  icribe'  (see 

ScubeX  and  r^b  niltaH  '  treasuier '  <cp  Heb.  D't3^  see  DcL 
Au.  HWBto^,  Pbeen.  rnft  n.  'bead  woritman'  iCISlt^), 
DMO  TV  'bead  of  tbe  «cribea'<ii.  8614),  Tb  'bead  of  tbe 
priMU'  (fi.  110).  Pahn.  ijW  j-y  'gewml,'  |inri'»  3>  'leader 
of  tbe  can  van  (in  Gk.  bflingnaii  yiyrVUiry,  r*r«ot4^x^ 
pW  3%'difafof  th«mifct'«(cpirail3%'h«adof  thaiyep^i'); 
an^Hah.  mm  n 'chief  of  tha  ouapOd-' 

This  usive  <^  T)  soems  to  be  wanting  la  tbe  S. 
Semitic  stock,  and  in  Hebrew  is  not  frequent  Here 
the  more  common  term  employed  is  iar  (ibi  peculiar 
to  Heb. )  which  is  frequently  found  in  pre-exilic  writings 
(cp  Prince),  and  its  occurrence  in  the  later  literature 
should  be  looked  upon  in  some  cases,  peihaps,  as  a 
survival  of  a  once  popular  idiom,  and  in  others  as  an 
intenticHial  archaism. 

In  tbe  sense  of  <  great '  tbe  Heb.  ra^is  ntt  common* 
in  tbe  early  writings ;  the  best  instances  being  the 
poetical  fragment  Gen. 2593  ('elder'  opposed  to  Tjn). 
Nu-llj}  (J  or  E),  I  K,  197,  Am.  63.  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  usage  of  the  Heb.  compounds  of 
'  which  express  a  rank  or  office.  Of  foreign  origin,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  are  the  compounds  Rab'Saris.  Rah- 
diakA,  and  Rab-mag,  which  appear  to  be  titles  borrowed 
from  the  Assyrian.  Tbe  rest  occur  in  later  literuure 
only,  and  are  mere  descriptions  ct  office. 

It  H  very  probable  that  they  have  been  formed  Mmply  upon 
Awyiian  or  Babylonian  analoxy ;  (d)  t]'n|S  Jr\,  t  K,  2S8  (in  an 
■xiliG  or  post-exiHc  namtive,  *ee  KiHCSi  |  a  n.  a) ;  cp  IfJOfB  31, 

I  3v*DAiipn<<  apparently,  only  in  inacriptioas.  LiddeU  and 
Scott  cite  B5ckh,  448^ 

*  De  VogM,  Lm  Syrie  etMtrmU,  ikw.  6,  7,  15,  aS,  etc. 

S  The  exact  oppoaite  ia  tbe  caie,  bowevet,  with  31|  '  mucb, 
amqr '  (as  opposnd  to  VSg^ 
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Dwi.Si4t;>  EV  'captain  of  tbe  guard,'  AVav.  'chief  marshal' 
(a^iltiyHpat  I87  BAQL]),*aee  Exbcutionex,  i.  Contrast  with 
tbia  Vnjnn  -He,  Gen.  ST  36  S»  i  41 13 ;  {S)  n;jp  3^  Esth.  1  it, 
officer  of  tbe  household  (oucovdfiot  [BmAL^])  ;  and  (c)  V^n^  ^ 
Dan.  1 3!  (see  Rab>saris),  but  O'pnorr  1^,  Dan.  1 7-ti  ist  {kp- 
Xi<v»«Cxot  [87  BAQIT),  **  must  probably  be  looked  upon-bere 
as  an  intentional  archaisin.  Tbe  writer  has  nuxlellod  the  narrative 
of  Daniel  to  some  extent  upon  that  of  Joaeph  (Sevan,  Dmm.  31}, 
aad  remembers  the  flVteiJ  "if,  D*pf^f<T  'If,  and  O^ny^? 
whidi  recur  fat  (foo.  SMI.  S.  A.'  C 

RAFIffA"  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites  (n^l,  711!) 
pSSf  *3^,pa/lfbi,  Jod).1895  [A],  Am.  1 14  63  iCh.20iEBto, 

onccM^dat-asBccusauveJ;  paASatf,  sS.  Ill  I!!37aQ 
l.RailW.  Jer.  i»i  lAl,  t  Ch.SQi  iiu  A);  paWdt  vUr 

muaMV,  9  S.  IS  96  [BI,  17917  [Al,  Kidt.n  90; 

Jer.«3liel:         J«.«3  IQ**];  (»-M  Jct.«« 

S*];  viAr  Aii^Mn-,  3  S.  ISatf  [A],  17n  [B].    In  DlSii 

translates  cp      axp*  rmtf  vimv  A^jtwr  and  in  Eiclc  2S  5,  lifv 
wikiv  ToC  AfifMP.    In  tosb.  18  95,  B  reads  'Kfi^    Tbe  Vul^au 
baa  R»bba  or  Rtbbatk  according  to  the  Heorew  constructioa, 
except  in  Jer.  40  3  Etelc  20  5  where  we  have  RaUmtk  for 
In  Polyb.  Hitt.  v.  7  4,  it  ^>pears  as  fBfi»!t*itM»^ 

Rabbah  is  mentioned  in  Dt.  811  as  the  location  of 
Og's  'bed'  or  sarcophagus  (see  Bed.  §  3);  also  in 
•  tti.t  .Mi  jMb.  ISas,  in  cQDoection  iritb  tbe  borders 
■•""y-  of  Gad.  In  aS.ll/.  I  Ch.aOw«ba« 
an  account  of  the  siege  aad  captiue  Rabbah  by  Joab 
and  David,  In  the  oracles  a^unst  Araroon  Amos, 
Joemiah,  and  Ezekiel,  Rabbah  represents  Ammon,  as 
being  its  one  impoitant  city.  Jer.  494  rtStn  to  the 
treasures  and  the  weU-watered  valleys  of  Rabbah,  and 
Eidc  265  Amos  I14  to  iu  palaces.  These  oracles 
announce  tbe  ruin  of  Rabbah  as  part  of  tbe  punishment 
of  Ammon.  Id  Eiek.  21  so  Nebuchadrezzar  hesitates 
whether  to  march  gainst  Jerusalem  tx  Rabbah,  but 
decides  for  Jerusalem  by  casting  lots.  Thus  Rabbah 
was  the  capital  o(  Ammon  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Ammonites,  and  shared  their  fortunes 
throughout  (see  Aumon).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Rabbah  may  be  tbe  Ham  (see  Hah,  a)  of  Geo.  lis. 

Rabbon  continued  an  important  city  in  post-exilic 
times.  It  Is  not  mentitmed  in  OT  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  history  of  the  period  ;  but  the  Ammon- 
ites are  referred  to  in  Nebemiah,  i  Maccabees,  and 
Judith,  and  doubtless  Rabbath  remained  their  capital 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  885-247  B.C,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  by  erecting  buildings  and 
introducing  settlers  gave  it  Ae  character  of  a  Greek 
city ;  it  became  me  of  tbe  most  important  cities  of 
the  Decapolis,  Eus.  Onom.  'VoftaH  and  'Aiifuw. 

In  318  B.C.  it  was  taken  from  Ptolemy  Phitopator  by  Anttocbus 
Etttphancs,  Polyb.  6  it.  In  tbe  time  of  Hyrcanus  (135-107  b.c.) 
we  read  of  a  ZenoCotyles,  tyrant  of  Philadelphia,  Joa.  ^x/.xiii.  81 
16  3.  Acoordinx  to  a  conjecture  of  Clermont-CMUieau,  Rabbath 
should  be  read  Tor  Nadabatb  in  t  Mace  0  37 ;  see  Nadabath. 
In  63  B-c.  it  was  beU  by  tbe  Arab*  (Jos.  SjL  who  »«re 
defeated  there  by  Herod,  jo  B.C.  (L  10  5  and  6>.  The  extensive 
Roman  remun*  show  that  it  partidpated  in  the  proipeiity  of 
Eastern  Palestine  in  the  aecood  and  third  centuries  A.D.  Later, 
it  was  tbe  seat  of  a  Christian  Ushopric.  The  city  is  said  by 
AbuUeda  (Ritter,  iisS)  to  have  been  in  ruins  when  tbe 
MfMlemi  conquoM  Syria. 

Rabbah  (the  mod.  'AmmdH)  was  situated  on  one  of 
tbe  bead-waters  of  the  Jabbok,  abom  33  m.  E.  of 
a  (Ht*  Jordan.  3  S.  1236-a8  apparently  distin- 
a.  HIM.  piished  between  '  the  royal  city "  or  '  the  diy 
of  waters,"  and  '  the  city."  The  '  waters'  referred  to  in 
the  second  of  these  names  may  be  the  Nabr  'Ammftn,  a 
stream  rich  in  fish,  irtiicb  takes  its  rise  at  the  sbe  of 
Rabbah  (so  Bubl.  Pal.  a6o  \S  133]).     In  that  case 

t  In  Dan.  abo  yjX  Sn,  S4I  (see  Dbtoti^  and  Tk 
44  ft  II  (at*  Haoic,  I  >«). 
'  Cooipauiids  of  31  aad  %  an  aSk«  rendcRd  in  •  by  Jm*- 
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the  fir  St  two  iiBines  bdonged  to  a  Iow«r  quarter  (tf  the  towD 

in  the  valley  {q>  (  4).  The  '  city '  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  citadel,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  N.  of  the 
valley.  One  would  naturally  like  to  find  some  Ammon- 
itislv  ruins.  There  are  old  rock-hewn  tombs,  and  the 
remains  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  citadel  seem  very  ancient, 
being  formed  of  great  blocks  of  atone  without  any  cement. 
What  is  left  of  the  diy  walls  may  belong  to  the  time  of 
tbe  Ptolemies.  Conder  even  thinks  that  the  remains  of 
a'reservoir  and  aqueduct  may  belong  to  the  subterranean 
passage  which  enabled  Antiochus  to  capture  the  citadel 
If  so,  they  may  carry  us  back  to  Ammonite  times,  and 
show  how  the  ancient  citadel  was  supplied  with  water. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  ruins — baths,  colonnades,  temples, 
theatres,  and  tombs — are  Roman.  There  is  a  small 
builduig,  which  Conder  r^ards  as  Suanian  or  early 
Arab ;  and  ruins  of  a  Christian  cathedral  (5th  or  6th 
cent.  ?}  and  two  chapels.  Rude  stone  monuments 
(dolmens,  etc)  have  also  been  found. 

Conder,  J/tik  and  Meat,  i57-i67,  Paltttint,  17J-7,  ftnd  in 
PEP  SMtvtji  ^  EtuUm  PaUtiint.  1 19^  (a  very  full  and 

exact  account  of  a  thorough  survey  of 
4.  Ltterattm.  'Ammfln,   with   muy  fine  ilhiHniiona) ; 

PEFQ,  iB8>,  pp.  G.  A.  Smith,  HG, 

SOS-M;  L.  Gsutier,  Au  dtlA  dm  /omnUtn^i,  93  ff.  (iB96>. 
fObeyne  (Exp.  T,  Nov.  1897 ;  Feb.  1899)  diicniNS  (be  title*  of 
Kabbah  in  9  S.  IS  abj",,  and  MMiida  bodi  iQiSon  TV  and  Q<Dn 
into  DiVo  1'^;  WcHhaaim,  however,  amnidt  naiScD  into 
Otm-   See  TAHT]H>HODSiit,  I  s,  and  cp  Crit.  B^.^ 

W.H.  & 

naapnf  (n^in,  as  if  'tht  Rabbah';  cueHB& 
[B],  ApeBB&  [AL],  Arebba),  mentioned  with  Kiijath- 
jearim  in  }o^  1660.  Read  most  probably  '  Riijath> 
Jerahmed  the  great '  (Che ).    See  SOLOUON,  §  3. 

BABBI  (p&BBei  [Ti.  WH],  many  MSS  p&BBi ; 
Heb.  ^3*^},  a  title  of  honour  and  respect  given  hf  tbe 
Jews  to  their  learned  doctors,  more  especially  to  their 
ordained  teachers  andspirituaLheads(cpHANDS  [Laying 
OK  of]},  'in  (lit-  'my  great  one,'  with  the  sufT.  as  in 
Heb.  ^itt.  Syr.  m;JD  ;  cp  Fr.  monsUur,  etc.)  is 
from  3^  (see  Rab}  which  at  a  later  period  among  tbe 
Jews  was  frequently  used  in  the  narrower  sense  not  only 
of  a  master  as  opposed  to  a  servant,  but  of  a  teacher 
as  opposed  to  a  pupil  (cp  AbStk,  16  and  Str.  63^ 
where  y\  and  TtsSn  are  med  <rf'  Yahwi  and  Moses 
respectively) ;  see  Disciple,  %  x.  Rab  (an  older 
pronunciation  is  Rib)  was  especially  used  as  the  title 
of  the  Babylonian  teachers,  and  designates /ar  excellence 
Abbi  ArCkA,  a  noted  exegele  of  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  A.D.  Rabbi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
title  given  to  Palestinian  teachers,*  and,  used  alone, 
appliei  to  Jebndah  HannKSI,  tbe  chief  editor  of  tbe 
Mishna. 

In  the  NT.  Rabbi  occurs  only  in  Mt ,  Mk. ,  and  Jn. 
It  is  once  applied  by  his  followers  to  John  the  Baptist 
(Jd.  S96),  Ixit  everywhere  else  is  used  in  addressing 
Jesus  (Mt  203549  Mk.95  n»  H45  Jn.138  89  431 
fias  fia  IIS).'  Lk.  and  Mk.  both  favour  the  use  of 
ItUirxaXc  (see  Disciple,  Teacher),  which  in  Jn.  1 38 
is  tbe  Gr.  translatioa  of  pafipn,  but  irurrira  occurs 
only  in  Lk.  («.^..  6584s,  etc.).  Almost  synonymous 
with  pafiPti  are  the  terms  ranjp  and  Jta^yip-ji  (ML 
23910)  which  are  probably  equivalent  to  tbe  Araniaic 
HJK  and  (so  WUnsche)  Tri\D.' 

From  its  use  in  the  NT  it  is  evident  that  Rabbi  had 
not  yet  come  to  be  empliqred  as  a  title,  but  was  merdy 

1  The  T«rg.  on  9  K.  Sia  malna  Elliha  caS  Elqab  RahU;  cp 
Tara.  on  P*.  66 14. 

s  The  AV  frMjuently  baiMASTEa;  q>  Ut.9Bas49Uk.tx., 
Jn.431  9a  IIH    ThM  FedL  rendcti  by         and  in  Jn. 

l3SS36  4  3i«ajS8lltby 

s  AgainM  thii  see  Dalman,  Die  it^crit  /ttu,  976,  S^J-  MM 
as  a  tenn  of  address  Menu  to  be  unknown  to  tbe  Tugunutt*. 
It  ia  rather  a  title  of  respecL  m^mt^,  according  to  this 
Bcbolar  is  a  Gr.  variant  to  ttUvMAar— v.  10  being  another 
racention  of  A  B. 
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a  form  of  address  (cp  Dalman,  Der  Gottesnawu  AdomaJ, 
3i),  whence  ML2S7/  appears  to  be  an  anachronism 
(cpGrttu,  Gesck.^yDo).  Ewakl's  argument  (Gesck.  It. 
695  n.  a),  from  the  words  of  AbtaliOn  in  the  IHrkfe 
AbOth,  1 16  (nuaTTW  itjkr).  that  an  and  ||i  must  have 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  rests  on  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  nun  (lit.  '  lordship';  cpStrack 'herrsdiaft'). 

A  fuUer  form  is  Sobboni  (Mk.  IO51  Jd.20i6, 
^owtt  [B],  /M^^^[ininia&],fM/9/9MW4[AhiMk.  andD 
in  Jn.]),  cp  the  Aram.  rfMAi  (|^)  another  form  of 
rabbin  ()|n),  but  with  the  retention  of  tbe  df  soond  in 
the  first  syllable.^  pai  in  Aram,  is  used  by  a  slave 
his  master,  or  a  worshipper  of  his  God,  and  is,  like 
Rabin,  explained  as  meaning  iiS6aKtj,\e  (Jn.  Lc). 
According  to  'ArQch  (j.  "3k)>  a  \r\  was  more  honourable 
than  a  'an,  and  a  '31  than  a  3*1.  but  greatest  <^  all  was 
one  whose  name  alone  was  mentioned  (w  (310  Vru). 
The  title  was  first  hdd  by  Gainaliel  L  (see 
Gamaubl). 

For  the  lawiih  use  of  ihoe  varioaa  title%  see  EB9t,  t.v, 
'  Rab,  Rabbi, '  and  for  NT  nMge,  Dabnan,  DU  WorUjnti,  Ti%fi. 

S.  A.C. 

EABBITH(n^a'in;  A&Beipc»N[B].p&6Bue[AL]), 
a  city  in  Issachar,  properly  hS-RabblUi,  Jt^lflMf 
Identified  with  RAb&,  N.  of  Ibzlk  (Buhl,  304).  C. 
Niebuhr  {Gesck.  Ijfij  ;  cp  9^)  reads  rna-t,  Daberath 
[f .  v.  ] ;  cp  Josh.  21  aS.  But  perhaps  the  true  reading  is 
r^afn,  and  Pa  original  aatbority  rdated  to  tbe  Negeb 

(cp  ^tJNEM).  T.  K.  a 

BABMHI.    See  Rabbi,  end. 
BAMAO  (3p-3n:  rab-mag),  a  Utle  applied  to 
Nercal-sharezer  [f.v.]  (Jer.  803;  p&B&M&O  [B], 
1  Nam*    "^l*        '  "*r  W]'  PA'm&T  [K*].  B&MAT 
1-  [«c,r];      ,3  poBOMOr  [Theod.  in  Q-r-] 

om.  0) ;  see  Rab.  Older  critics  explain  'chief  Magian' ; 
but  the  Magians  (a\&{*oi)  Are  a  Median  tribe  aocnding 
to  Herodotus  (lioi),  and  have  no  place  in  Babylonia. 
Rab-mugi  is  said  to  be  tbe  title  of  a  {Aysician  referred 
to  in  an  Assyrian  letter  (tablet  K  5x9)  reflecting  a  skde 
man  (Pindws  in  RpnUia  ;  cpMlH.  OLZ,  Feb.  1898, 
coL  40).  Schrader  {tCAT^  417  /)  and  Hommel 
(Hastings,  DS\»a9a),  however,  derive  m^from  emiu. 
tmgu,  'wfae,'  and  Frd.  Delitzsch  {H^.  Lang.  13/.) 
from  ma^^u  '  projdiet,  soothsayer'  (=eBepu.  h'm). 
From  a  text-critical  point  of  view  these  suggestions 
have  no  probability.  There  is  strong  reason  to  beliere 
that  icrTi  is  corrupt.   See  Nergal>suarezer. 

T.  K.  c 

Tbe  Assyrian  term  referred  to  is  generally  rt^  waigi, 
also  rai  mugu.    There  is  nothing  in  K.  519  to  connect 
4.  Aaavrian        '^^'^  even  remotely  with  a  physician  : 
•qSrffi^        Harper's  ^«.-^ai.  Letters  97. 
»H  j^j^  Johnston  s  Epistolary 

Literature  ef  ike  Assyrians  and  Bafyhnians,  163,  for 
transliteration  and  translation.  The  writer,  Ardi-Nanft, 
is  tbe  Court  Physician  (as  Johnston  shows).  The  rai 
mitgi  only  reports,  or  tmogs  the  report  of,  the  sick  man's 
condition.  He  b  likely  to  have  been  an  exfwess  mes- 
senger. There  was  a  rah  mvgi  of  the  bit^lli  and 
another  rab  mugi  of  the  narkabdH  (on  Rm.  619,  no. 
1036,  see  Johns'  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents,  a,  do. 
1036).  Hence  tbe  Jtak^mt^  may  have  bad  to  do 
primarily  with  chariots  and  horses,  and  been  the  maMer 
(rf  tbe  horse  in  the  Assyrian  Court. 

T.  K.  c,  1 1 ;  CH.  w.  J.,  S  a. 

&ABBACES  (Ecclus.  I818),  RV  Rabshakek. 
BAB-8ABI8  (D^np-a*}),  the  title  (so  RW-.  and  see 
Rab)  of  (a)  an  officer  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 

1  PresMl  In  PRE  a.v.  *  Rabbiniunus,'  explain*  tbe  «  to  be  a 
Galilean  provincialism;  cp  Kauusch,  Gram.  Biit.  Anun.  10. 
The  change  of  A  and  t  n  similar  to  that  in  Syr.  pcfiid  and 
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Headciah  {2KI817;  p&<^eic  [B],  p&BC&peiC  [A], 
P&H'CIC  [L]  '•  n^jaris),  and  {b)  an  officer  pnsent  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  883.  N&BOYC&peiC  [B], 
■c&pic  [K'Q].  -ceetc  [K"]  and  p«,Bc6.pic  [Q^- 
and  Tbcod.  in  v.  13  where  BCtA  cm. ;  raisares).  In  both 
passages,  however,  we  should  possibly  read  either  3nt| 
TW'tt,  'Arabia  of  Asshur'  {cp  Tarshish)  or  O'aiy  ifr, 
'  the  prince  of  the  Arabians '  (see  Nkrgal-sharezek)  ; 
indeed  in  the  ease  of  Ter.  {l.c. )  the  probability  is  very 
strong.  As  to  a  K.  {te.)  a  doubt  is  permissible  (cp 
Sennacherib,  §  5),  and  we  therefore  ofier  the  views 
of  Rab-saris  wbich  are  possible  on  the  assumption  that 
on  Assyrian  invasion  was  really  referred  to  in  the 
origiiud  narrative.  The  title  has  often  been  interpreted 
'chief  eunuch,'  and  Schrader  (AVI 7W 319)  thinks  that 
it  may  be  the  translation  of  a  corresponding  Assyrian 
phrase  (so  Ditlm. -Kittd,  Jesaia,  31a).  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  very  probable. 

Winckler  ctrnjcctured  (JJnteri.  13B)  that  it  was  a  Teprodnction 
of  an  artificia]  Au.  ptmie  rab-ia-tif—%  learned  Knbe'a  inter- 
prMuioD  of  ra^4f  (Rab-skakeh),  which  is  half  Sumerian ; 
while,  according  to  Finchef  (1^^  tn  Acad.,  June  3J,  iBgi). 
rai^a-rtli,  'chief  of  the  headi'  was  the  tirle  of  the  special 
officer  who  had  dtanre  d(  the  royal  princes  (cp  Dan.  I 
Finalty,  DeL  HWB  69411)  legisien  ia-riS  a*  the  title  of  a 
court-official  m  uncertain  meaning  We  mav  plausibly  hold  that 
the  second  element  in  nb^aris  u  both  Hebrew  and  Asityrian, 
but  primarily  Asnrrian  (see  Eukuck),  and  that  rab-saris  (—  Heb. 
nb4aUi)  meaoa  caiaf  captain.    If  so,  it  hardly  differs  frona  Rad- 

■HAUH 

How  vtr9  Ti  in  Dan.  I3  (cpv.  y)  is  to  be  understood, 
is  not  quite  clear.  The  context  suggests  that  the  writer 
misunderstood  the  phrase  which  he  found  already  cor- 
rupted in  3  K.  18 17  ;  for  eunuchs,  having  the  charge  of 
royal  harems,  were  frequently  employed  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  <A  princes.  See  Eunuch.  Even  if 
the  story  of  Danid  has  been  recast,  this  explanation  may, 
at  any  rate,  serre  provisional^.  t.  k.  c. 

EAB-8HAKEH(ni3l^3-l;  p&»|;AKHc[B«AQrOCL]; 
rt^iocts),  the  tide  (so  RV>>«- ;  see  Rab)  of  the  ofliker 
sent  by  the  Assyrian  lung  to  Heiekiah  (aK.  I817-I9; 
la.  86  /,  and  in  the  H«b^  original  of  Ecdus.  48tB,  AV 
Rabsacu;  mBc&knc.  Is.8«i[B]4i»m874[BQ««] 
86i3[Q^-]8'>[B'Q°']).  In  its  Heb.  form  it  has  been 
taken  to  mean 'diief  cup-bearer';  but  a  cup-bearer  would 
not  have  been  intrusted  with  important  political  business. 
The  word  is  the  exaa  reproduction  the  A&syr.  rah' 
laie  '  chief  of  the  high  ones'  (i.*.,  officers) — for  so  the 
Rab  Sag  or  Rab  Sag^  of  the  inscriptions  should  be 
read  (DeL  Ats.  HWB,  685a).  This  was  the  title  of  a 
miUtaiy  officer,  inferior  to  the  Tartan,  but  of  very  high 
rank.  A  rah-iake  was  despatched  to  Tyre  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  to  arrange  about  tribute  {KB^i-i,  cp  Del. 
Lc").  Just  so  the  Rab-shakeh  goes  (with  the  Tartan, 
according  to  3  K. )  to  Jerusalem.  He  is  acquainted  both 
with  Hebrew  ('the  Jews'  language,'  a  K.  18a6)  and  with 
Aramaic ;  such  a  hading  difdomatist  needed  no  drmgo- 
man.  ^nce  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  there  was 
a  large  Aramaean  population  in  Assyria.  Cp  Schr. 
KA  2^  3ao ;  Aramaic,  g  2.  If.  however,  the  original 
narrative  referred  to  a  N.  Arabian  rather  than  an 
Assyrian  incursion,  the  name  underlying  Rab-shakeh 
may  very  possibly  be'Arftb-kOi,  'Arabia  of Cush."  Cp 
Rab-saris.  t.  k.  c. 

EACA  (pax*  [Ti.].  P&K&  [Treg.  WH] ;  probably 
an  abbreviated  form  of  tbe  Rabk  Kp*i ;  cp  Kau.  Gram, 
Bibl.  Aram.  10;  Dalm.  Aram.  Gram.  138,  n.  3  ;  for 
interchange  of  k  A°d  x  cp  Dalm.  it.  304,  n.  3,  and  see 
Aceldama,  g  t),a  term  of  abuse  in  tbe  time  of  Christ, 
Mt.  Ssaf,  Whether  it  conveys  a  more  or  a  less  offensive 
meaning  than  lutpt  (EV,  'Thou  fool')  is  disputed; 
indeed,  tbe  whole  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  obscure. 
According  to  Holtzmaim,  there  is  a  double  climax  in 
the  clauses  introduced  by  '  But  I  say  to  you' ;  (i)  from 
wrath  in  the  heart  to  its  expression  in  a  word,  and  (a) 
from  the  denial  of  the  intel^ctual  capadty  of  a  brother 
to  that  of  his  moral  and  rdigions  character,  while  tbe 
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punishments  referred  to  range  from  that  awarded  by  a 

mere  local  court  ('Beth-din ')  to  that  by  the  Sanhedrin. 
and  finally  to  that  of  the  fiery  Gehenna.  Holtzmann, 
however,  understates  the  oflbnsiveness  of  Raca  and 
exaggerates  that  of  fu^.  Raca  (cp  Jn.  84)  involves 
mwal  more  than  intdlectual  depreciation,  and  iiuptit 
nowhere  in  tbe  NT  bean  the  sense  of  ■  imfrious'  (tbe 
OT  ^ ;  see  Fool).  Nor  is  it  at  all  probaUe  that 
Jesus  would  have  recognised  the  {x^viuonal  institution 
of  the  Sanhedrin  side  by  side  with  the  Messianic  punish- 
ment of  Gehenna,  and  assigned  the  punishment  of  one 
abusive  expression  to  the  former,  and  of  another  to  tlie 
latter.  The  text  must  have  suffered  a  slight  disairange- 
nwnt ;  the  clause  about  Raca  should  be  paralld  to  the 
clause  about  murder.  Read  prcdxibly  thus,  '  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  ancients,  Thou  shall  IMI 
murder,  and  whosoever  murders  is  liable  to  the  Judg- 
ment, and  whosoever  says  '  Raca '  to  his  brother,  is 
liable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Every  one 
who  is  angry  with  his  brother  is  liable  to  the  (divine) 
judgment,  and  whoever  says.  Thou  fool,  is  liaUe  to  tbe 
fiery  Gehenna.'  Tbe  Law  as  expounded  by  the  Rablaa 
treated  libellous  expressions*  as  next  door  to  murder. 
But  such  gross  ofiences  as  murder  and  calling  another 
■  Raca '  could  never  occur  if  on  the  one  hand  anger  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  on  the  other  even  such  seemingly 
harmless  expressions  as  '  thou  simpleton '  {luapi)  were 
scrupulously  avoided.  So  first  J.  P.  Peters  {/BL 
IO131/.  [1891] ;  I6103  [1696]),  except  that  he  prefers 
to  repeat  '  It  was  said,'  etc,  and  '  But  I  aay,'  avtuding 
rearrangement.   See  Fool,  t.  k.  c 

BACAL,  AV  Rachal. 

BACE.  KACE-OOUBSE.  See  generally  Hellen- 
ism, %  5  (with  references),  WRESTLING. 

'  Race '  b  an  apt  lenderingof  a^tUior  in  i  Cor.  9  94  (RVaw- 
'  race^coune  *)  and  of  iyarllit.  oontett)  in  Heb.  IS  i.  In  Ps, 
105  RV  preferably  renden  'irm^  (n*w)^  'coune.'  In  E celts. 
9 It,  wifrjif  (nx)>*prop'^M  abaiact^'raiming'^V'sraw 
dariag  tji  niirOt  •  S.  18  ay). 

RAOHAB  (Mtls),  RV  Rahab. 

BACHAL,  RV,  Racal.  For  ■  in  Rachal '  {>'y^)  in 
I S.  30ag  we  ought,  probably,  following  0'^  (£n 
k&pmhAw.  but  CN  P&xhA  [A]),  to  read  'in  Cannd' 

(^OT33);  so  all  critics — ■  A  necessary  emendation'  (Bu., 

SBOT).    See  Carmel,  3,  col,  706. 

RACHEL  (brn,  '  ewe,'  see  WRS  Kin.  319."  p&xhA 
[BKADEQL]),'  the  'mother'  of  tbe  tribes  tiS  IsnA 
ifl  w--,™  settled  in  thehigMands  of  West  Palestine, 
Mme  between  the  Canaanite  strips  of  lenitory 
at  Esdraelon  and  Aijalon.  Racbd  died 
when  Benjamin  or  Benoni  was  bom  (Gen.  8S  iG ff. ). 
Was  there,  we  may  ask,  at  some  remote  period,  a  distinct 
clan  with  tbe  ewe  '  RihCi '  as  its  totem,  and  tbe  '  maf- 
^SbBix  of  Rachd's  grave'  <see  Rachel's  Sepvlchre) 
as  its  chief  sacred  spot  ?  The  members  of  such  a  clan 
would  be  b'ne  RahCl  Tbey  all  lived  in  Ephraim  ;  but 
in  time  some  came  to  be  banded  together,  as  Jeminites 
(Benjamin,  §  i).  Then,  perhaps,  the  others  began 
to  drop  the  name  b'nS  RfihSl  in  favour  of  something 
else  (cp  Joseph  i.,  §  3  ;  Ephraim,  §  5  ii. ;  Manasseh, 
g  3).  Radtel,  certaiitly,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  was 
no  mere  name,  as  in  historical  times  was  Leah.  In 
Jer.Slis  (cp  Mt.  2iS)  we  hear  of  Rachel  weeping  for 

1  On  the  importance  attached  to  words  like  RacK,  cp  K»rmm, 
1734,  'And  say  not  to  them,  Fie,'  and  Ghai&li's  description  o( 
the  weighing  <M  a  man's  actions ;  '  But  the  angel  bring^  yet  a 
leaf  which  he  casteth  into  tbe  ta^c  of  tbe  evil  actions.  On  this 
leaf  is  written  the  word  "  Fie  I "  Then  the  evil  actions  outwnah 
tbe  good.  .  .  .  Tbe  order  is  givea  to  cast  this  man  into  heO.' 
iLa*trtt*neitiut  dt  Cil«>4tf[Gautier],  1878,  p.  8o.> 

I  GrOiNHeo  iAkntmemiiiu,  957)  proposw  to  read  Ahaibel  far 
ttte/tidmAile  name  Ahabhbl,  companng  tfMi.  tfrt^s*  T^X!^ 
(also  the  Benjamite  Akkah,  mRM,  laftPfA).  [According  to 
Cheync  Rachel  may  be  a  fr^pnent  of  SKQm*.  Teiabmcd :  lea 
I^OTh  I  3,  Shapban,  and  nr  a  similiarly  doubtfol  name,  set 
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her  children  (althougji  there  is  no  explicit  indication 
who  these  are  understood  to  be) ;  and  at  a  later 
date,  in  the  story  of  Ruth,  Rachel  and  Leab  are 
the  builders  of  the  '  house  of  Israel '  (Ruth  4  ii).  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  as  we  know  it  (both  J  and  E) 
Roehd  was  the  bdoved  wife,  a  feature  that  it  U  natural 
to  connect  with  the  acknowledged  superior  stdendour 
and  power  of  northern  Israel  There  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  J,  however,  where  Jacob  seems  to  speak  as  if 
he  had  had  only  two  sons  (Gen.  4238).  The  question 
therefore  arises  whether  there  may  not  have  been  an 
older  fonn  of  the  story  where  Rachel  was  the  only  wife. 
Just  as  Rachel's  '  doable,'  Rebecca,  was  the  only  wife  of 
Isaac  This  question  Steuemagd  answers  in  the  afiirma- 
tire  (£inu>andert4ftg,  39).  He  also  makes  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  there  may  be  a  monument  of  the 
importance  of  Rachel  in  the  name  Israel  As  the  men 
of  the  Gad  tribe  were  called  Ish  Gad  (see  Gad,  §  i). 
so,  Steumagel  suggests,  the  men  of  the  Rachel  (or 
Ja«>b,  or  Joseph)  tribe  were  perhaps  called  li-Ra'-«l 
(on  i  tee  Shibbolbth,  and  mi  the  diange  of  h  to  '  in 
words  omtaining  a  liquid,  see  Reuben,  col,  4093, 
n.  9. 

We  must  now  consider  Rachel's  relation  to  Biltaah. 
Rebecca  has  no  such  attendant  (Deborah  [^.v-,  a] 
lb.  RalaftiaB  ta  "*  represented  as  a  concubine  of 
^t^^^^m^  Isaac).    Sarah,  however,  has  Hagar ; 

QHMT  wiTM.  ^  Sarah's  as  in  Radwl's  case,  the 
son  ot  the  wife  is  not  bom  till  after  the  son  of  the  con- 
cubine. This  is  obscure  (cp  Manasseh,  $  3).  In 
Rachel's  case  the  most  natural  conjecture  would  be  that 
'  Joseph '  was  not  bom  till  after  the  sons  of  Bilhah  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  So  Guthe  {GV/  41).  Steuemagel 
thinks  that  Rachel  (or  rather  Jacob-Rft^l)  entered 
Palestine  from  the  E.  Just  in  the  rear  ot  Biltaah  {Ein- 
vkutdtruHg,  98 ;  cp  Gntbe,  GK/  49),  and  that  it  vns 
because  the  Bilhah  tribes  (Dan  and  Naphtali)  came  to 
be  treated  as  '  brothers '  of  Joseph  that  their  '  mother ' 
Bilhah  came  to  be  called  a  concubine  of  Jacob.  Why 
only  Rachel  was  a  full  wife  is  often  explained  by  the 
importance  of  the  Racbcl  tribes  in  historical  times. 
Hiere  may,  however,  have  been  rel^ious  grounds  (so, 
for  eaam^,  Steuernagel,  Einvxuidtrung,  45).  Of 
what  race  her  maid  came  we  are  not  told  (on  the  state- 
m«its  in  later  writings,  see  Zilpah,  {  i)  ;  but  Rachel 
herself  was  a  daughter  of  Laban,  which  appears  to  point 
to  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  Aramaean  elements  in  N. 
Israd  (differently,  Laban,  Rebekah).  If  Radid  was 
the  chosen  wife  of  Jacob,  she  was  not  the  only  one.  The 
surreptitious  introduction  dt  Leah  seems  an  important 
feature  of  the  story.  Quite  as  diflicntt  of  cUn-historical 
interpretation  is  the  represenution  of  Rachel  as  Leah's 
sister.^  Are  we  to  infer  that  there  were  once  actually 
two  tribes,  a  Ewe  tribe  and  a  Wild-cow  tribe,  living  in 
association  ?  If  so,  where  and  when  ?  Or  is  it  that 
iriwn  the  northeni  Ephraim  tribes  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  southern  tribes  tbey  came  all  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers,  and  therefore  as  having  a  common  father 
though  different  mothers?  The  theory  is  attractive. 
It  explains,  however,  why  Rachel  and  Leah  are  fellow- 
wives,  hardly  why  they  are  sisters.' 

The  points  that  remain  are  the  stealing  of  the  teraphim, 
the  initial  barrenness,  and  the  story  of  the  dQdA'Im. 

The  stealing  of  the  teraphim  by  a  woman 

10.  Other     _       *  .   ,1.:.  ..11.  .._ 


points. 


as  a  feature  in  this  quaint  story  tells  us 
something  of  the  light  in  which  the  teraphim 
came  to  be  viewed  (Gunkel  compares  the  case  of  Michal. 
cp  HPSm.  Sam.  p.  xxxiv. ).  It  is  through  the  initial 
barrenness  that  Dan  and  Naphtali  come  to  be  older  than 
Joseph  (sen  Naphtau,  \  a).    The  real  wipn  of  the 

t  In  Tai.  xii.  Pair.,  Naph.  t,  etc.,  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  also 
ara  listera.    See  ZiltaK,  |  t. 

3  Perhaps  tbnr  wera  wtan  limiily  becanse  of  the  frequency 
of  Hicb  a  manvge  of  sisten  ia  the  aoctaty  In  iriiich  the  story 
was  told  (sea  HAXXlACa,  |  i><t)>.  [For  a  diffmnt  view,  lae 
Rbsbkak.] 
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story  of  the  dad&'Im  is  not  clear  (see  Issachar.  %  a, 
Reuben,  g  3,  Naphtali,  $  9).  E  tloes  not  mention 
them  ;  but  in  the  original  J  they  no  doubt  cured  Rachel's 
barreniKss.  This  is  now  obscured,  as  the  birth  of 
Zebidun  precedes  that  of  Joseph.  Aoconling  to  the 
dates  asngned  to  the  UrUis  in  the  present  text  of 
JuHleei,  2893  /,  however,  Joseph  comes  immediately 
after  Issachar,  before  Zelmluo,  although  it  is  Joseph 
and  Zebulun,  not  (as  it  ought  to  be)  Joseph  and  Issachar 
that  are  born  in  the  same  year.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  order  in  which  the  tribes  are  enumerated, 
see  Tribes.  h.  w.  h. 

The  death  of  Rachd  is  related  in  Gen.  8616-30  (JE) ; 
the  narrative  throws  much  light  on  the  earlier  phase  of 
9.  Kai^el'a  ^  tribal  traditions,  but  needs  perhaps  to 
dftath.  studied  in  coimection  with  a  compre- 

hensive textual  criticism. 
As  pointed  out  in  Jacob,  |  3,  the  phmeobwy  of  Gen.  19 1 
suuesti  that,  according  to  a  very  early  form  of  the  traditioa,  the 
home  (A  Labaii  was  among  the  lerahmeelitei  of  the  S.  Evidenoc 
which  was  not  in  tbc  writer  •  bands  when  that  article  was 
written,  or  at  least  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  bim,  is  now 
before  him  in  abundance,  showing  that  this  was  indeed  the  case 
— i.t.,  that  Laban  was  indeed  originally  r^ardedaaanAnnacan 
or  Jeiahmeeiite (pw^SllDnT)  of  the  S.  laban's  ^^aian  was, 
however,  mK  HeDnw  but  a  district  of  the  Ncgeb  which  abe 
supplied  to  Santuillat  (f)  the  designation  T-tn  (UT  HOrOni), 
'  Haranite '  (see  Sanballat^  It  was  there  that  Racbd  and 
Leah— a  distinction  without  adifference,  if  ^rn  and  ntt^  are  both 
corrupt  fragments  of  lerahineel — dwdt,  accwding  to  the  early 
traditKm  and  the  '  BetAel,'  where  the  divinity  appMred  to  Jacob 
was,  if  not,  Mxictly  speaking,  in '  the  land  of  the  b'ne  ^erahme'el  * 
(30 1),  at  any  rate,  at  no  %-eTy  great  distance  from  it.  for,  like 
Ijaran,  it  was  in  the  Negeb.  In  the  Negcb,  too,  was  tlwGtkad 
of  the  tkinoiu  story  of  tbe  compact  between  Jacob  and  Laban, 
and  of  not  a  few  other  much  misunderstood  OT  passages,  and  in 
tbe  Negeb  was '  Sbechem '—/.«.,  Cusbam  (see  Skbchkm,  1).  It 
therefore  became  superfluous  to  emena  tbe  'Ephrath'  of 
Gen.  U 16 19  into  'Becroth,'  a  change  whi<^  oa  a  more  con* 
servative  vmw  of  the  tribal  traditions  (see  EruBATH,  i ; 
Joseph  t.,  I  1)  was  belpfiil.  and  indeed  necenary.  Tbe 
^Ephralh'  of  the  story  of  Rachel's  death  is  tbe  Ephiaith  of  the 
Negeb  (in  Gen.  S 14  Jer.  IS^^  it  appears  to  be  odled  P&Sth  ; 
cp  Paradise,  |  5 ;  Skikor);  its  other  name,  accwding  to  tbe 
gloss  in  V.  19,  was  DnVTVai  a  popular  distortion  of  ^Mt^*  IT^ 
'^Betb-Jerahmeel.'   See  Rachel  s  SxpinxHRB.  Thus  '  RadteT 

Sthe  vocalisatioa  it  of  course  relatively  late,  and  not  antboritative 
or  the  early  tradition)— i.tf.,  Jerahmeel — was  fitly  enough  buried 
at  one  of  tbe  leading  centres  of  tbe  Jerahmedite  race  in  tbe 
Negeb.  Before  her  death  she  gave  fnrth  to  a  son  variously 
called  Ben-oni  and  Beu-Jamin.  On'  is  one  of  the  place-names 
of  the  Negeb  (see  On  i.),  and  *  Jamin '  is,  in  its  Migm,  apopuUr 
corruption  of  an  abbreviated  form  of  *  Jerahmedr'  fTnere  i<, 
in  fact,  enough  to  warrant  tbe  sunnne  that  Benjaoun  s  original 
home  was  in  the  Negeb).  The  early  tradition  also  made  a 
siaiament  respecting  the  distance  between  the  (riace  where 
Saciel  died  and  Ep&ath  or  Beih-jerabmeel.  - 

There  was  but  kiiratA  kd-irts  (pKn  ims)  to  come  to 
Ephrath  when  Rachel  travailed.  Notie  of  the  ex- 
planations of  kih-atk  in  Ges.  Tkes..  or  elsewhere  is 
satisfactory,^  and  io  tbe  Psalter  ptt  and  trw  have  a 
tendency  to  get  confounded.  Probably  we  should  read 
kimaf  kd-6ra^,  rnkrr  BJ^.  'a  trifle  (left)  of  the  way.' 
See  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 

H.  W.  K.,  8  I  U-C  ;  T.  K.  C,  §  3. 

RACHEL'S  8EFULCESE.  The  biblical  references 
are  {a)  Gen.SSi?*  (JE),  i^h)'k%ih  (R).  (c)  iS.  lOa  / 
(if)  Jer.  SI  IS,  (f)  Mt.  2i6-iS.  It  is  generally  supposed 
(see  Buhl,  Pal.  159,  and  Dillm.  on  Gen.  8619)  that 
either  (i.)  there  was  a  double  tradition  with  reference 
to  the  site  of  Rachd's  grave,  one  (a,  b,  e)  placing  it 
near  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  another  (c,  if)  '  in  the  border 
of  Benjamin '  towards  Ramah  (so  Nold. ,  Del.  O,  Dillm. ) ; 
or  (ii. )  the  gloss  '  that  is  Bethlehem '  in  (d)  and  (d),  which 
(«)  appears  to  follow,  is  based  upon  a  geographical  con- 
fusion and  is  to  be  disregartled  (so  HoUinger,  Gtmkel, 
and  Oxf.  Htx. ).    The  weak  point  hi  i  is  thoi^t  to  be 

^  ypj  is  conventionally  regarded  as  a  measure  W  Iwrilpinoi ; 
Peah.  aparasans).  Of  coutie,  the  Ass.  kiMM,  'a  qoatter  of 
the  worldt'  can  hardly,  by  any  ingenuity,  be  maoe  tHasuadve. 
It  is  dear  that  the  text  iscomipk  SoahoiBaK.5>9p|ini33 
(no  artide  belbn  pii)  is  shows  by  tha  context  to  be  corrupt  (wo 
Naaham). 
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that  Rachel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  S.  kingdom,  and 
the  weak  point  in  ii.  certunly  is  that  a  N.  Ephrath  is 
undiscoverable.  Before  proceeding  further  we  must 
criticise  the  text  (see  Crit.  Bii.). 

.S'^  "d.W  prtei'a  w  »  popnlv  GocRiptiMi  of  Wwv  Jt*> 
'Ephmth  mnd  '  B«th^«nhmMl  an  baa  {daoe-nuiei  of  tEe 
Nmb.  Wc  lumaanMon  to  doubt  that  the  |doM  in  Gen.  16 19^ 
mna*Sjfi  i>  oocract,  and  tbu  Bath-jwahnwd  other  h»d  Ephntb 
as  its  Mcond  amiam,  or  was  in  the  dirtrict  called  Ephrath.  W« 
must  remember  that  Ephrathwat  tradidonall*  the  wift  of  Caleb 
(t  Ch.219). 

(c)  The  seosrafdocal  dewriptioa  has  la&rad  Mrloas  cenup' 
tloo.  The  text  ibovld  run,  'When  thou  dvartett  ftoai  me 
lo-d«r,  thnii  ithijt  finrl  nrn  mm  hj  Bwh  jrrahmrrl  in  fthiliihih  ' 
Sec  Shausha,  Zslzah, 

idfjtr.  81  being  moat  probably  of  late  ori^,  we  couU  not  be 
auiwued  if  it  contained  a  statement  based  on  a  minitidentanding 
of  the  Rachel  uaditicNi.  It  it  ouite  possible,  however,  that  the 
Ramah  spoken  of  is  the  same  taat  is  meant  in  the  underlytna 
orirtMal  of  Ter.  40 1  ff.,  which  probably  referred  to  a  Raman 
(— Jerahmeel)  in  the  Nenb,  whidi  was  the  starting-prnDt  of  the 
captives  who  went  to  a  N.  Arabian  exile.  If  so,  the  writer  may 
alao  conceivably  have  known  of  Rachel  as  having  died  and  been 
buried  in  the  Negeb.  Taking,  as  was  suppoeed,  a  profound 
interest  in  the  fortune*  of  her  descendant*.  Rachel  had  never 
ceased  to  giievv  over  the  tribe  of  Josq>h,  which  had  gone  into 
exile  with  other  N.  Israelites  in  N.  Arabia  (see  Crit.  Bib.  on 
a  K.  17«1).  When,  however,  the  Jerahmeelite  setting  of  the 
early  Uraelite  legend*,  and  the  N.  Arabian  exile  of  ibe  two 
sectioo*  of  the  iKaelite  race,  had  passed  into  oblivion  (partly 
through  conuption  of  the  lexta),  it  was  natural  that  the  seputcbre 
of  Rachel  should  be  traosferred  to  the  N.,  in  spice  of  the  fnct 
that  no  Ephiath  was  in  exi*tence  to  impart  to  this  trauference 
a  superficial  plausibility. 

According  to  JE,  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  was  marked 
by  a  sacred  pillar  (see  Massebah).  which  existed  in  the 
writer's  time  (GetL  85ao).  The  tomb  known  in  our  own 
day  as  Rachel's  has  plainly  been  restored,  tbou^  the 
tradition  has  attached  to  thie  same  spot  throu^umt  the 
Christian  period.  It  is  a  short  distaiice  from  Bethlehem, 
on  the  road  to  Jemsalem.  Acceding  to  Ctermont- 
Ganneau,'  it  may  perhaps  be  the  tomb  (cenoupb)  of  the 
Jewish  kbig  An^daya  (cp  Herod,  |  8)  refeiied  to  by 
Jerome  {OS  101  la).  T.  K.  c. 

KADDAI  {^},  SMI  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David 
%S.v.  S  lo.  n.]  (I  Ch.2i4t  ;  2&AiAI  [B],  zaBA.  [B^], 
p&AAftl  [A],  pelfti  [L]).  Ewald  identifies  with  him  the 
corrupt  tjn  (Rei)  of  i  K.  18,  see  Shihbi  3.  The  name 
is  more  probably  a  corruption  of  *i3i  (see  Mart).  Fund, 
35  cp  6  B^} ;  see  Zabdi. 

BATrt  (nh^l^).  X  K.  493C99]-   See  Ship.  S  i. 
BAOAIT.   !■  See  Rages. 

•.(paiiMrrX1.WHIKIJi.835,RVRcu.  See  Gekralogibb, 
U.  Ij. 

BAfiES  (pATAC.  TWN.  TOIC  [th  th  BAfltois 
uncertain ;  in  'Fob.  4ao  K  ftproic].  ^t^es  [Vg.],  rdgi 
£Syr.]},  an  important  city  in  NE.  Media,  situated  in  the 
provisoe  of  Rhagiana,  near  the  celebrated  Caspian  Gates, 
and  hence  a  phtce  of  great  strat^cal  importance.  It  is 
fireciwntly  mentioned  in  the  above  form  in  the  Book  of 
ToUt  (I144190  556139s).  In  Judith  (Isis)  the  name 
appears  as  Bagu(pa')tiir,n^ii[Vg.],  ■plaintrf'DfirA,'' 
and  rlgi  [Syr.]),  whidi  is  iqiparently  identical  with 
Reu  \S'V.\ 

This  city,  which  is  frequently  mentitmed  \sf  clastical 
writers,  ocean  as  Rh^;&  in  the  Avesta  ( Vend.  ch.  1), 
and  also  in  the  Behlstun  loscriptioQ  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(2 13).  After  stiffning  variotis  changes,  it  fell  into  decay ; 
but  the  name  may  perhaps  surriTe  in  the  huge  ruins 
of  Rkr^,  situated  some  5  m.  SE.  of  Teheran.  See 
Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  2  aja  /.;  Cunon,  Persia, 
l345'3Sa;  Smith's /TtcA  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geag.,  s.v. 

SAOUEL  (Wun)-  Reuel.    See  JETHRO, 

Reuel.  (a)  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Tob.613  ; 
ep  1 1  7  4)1  related  to  Tobias ;  husband  of  Edna,  whose 

1  It  b  tbcra  sbown  that  there  has  been  a  coDfunon  between 
twocapdvilieaof  N.  Israel,  an  Asnrrian  and  a  N.  Arabian 

*  XtcmeiidmrdiM.  eriemitde,  S 134  # 

>  Cp  irm  npl  Dan.  8 1,  aoA  sm  Dma.  Dum  was  not  aa 
flDCflnuuii  Babylonian 
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only  daughter  Sara  became  the  wife  of  Tobtai 

p&rOYHA.  8717:  -hAoc)- 

In  Enoch  20  4  Raguel  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  archangels. 
Perhaps  this  was  suggested  by  Tob.  817,  where  the  name 
Raguel  occurs  in  connection  with  Raphael  (both  names  may 
have  a  similar  origin ;  see  RBt;EL,  RArKASLX  Thu  the 
name  has  any  reference  to  thia  angel's  lOle  a*  a  'chastiser  ' 
(Charles  on  Enoch  90  4)  is  hardly  probable.  T.  K.  C. 

yt^lTAR  (3ni),  a  synonymotis  term  for  the  Dragon 
(f.f . }  in  post-exilic  writings,  sometimes  also  applied  to 
Egypt  (or,  as  may  plaiuibly  be  held,  to  Mifrim,  the  N. 
Arabian  foe  of  Israel;  see  MizxAiu,  §  ai),  Job 9 13 

K^TOt),  Ps.  89 10  [11] 
{!nref>ii^ta'or).  Is.  51$  (LXX  om.),  SO7  (Srt  fuiTcUa  ^ 
rapdxXriffiJ  Afiuf  aOr^),  Ps.  87 4t  (^<^)-^ 

From  Job  9 13  28 19  we  perhaps  learn  that  Rahab  was 
another  name  for  Tifimat,  the  dragon  of  darkness  and 

1  Hafto—™  'God-  »ys  Job  in  hb  de- 

i.  Mwwum.  gpoadeocy,  'will  not  ttirn  back  his  fiiry; 
[even]  the  bdpen  ot  Rahab  bowed  beneath  him.'  On 
the  'helpers  of  HSmat,'  see  Dragon,  g  5.  Later,  Job 
again  refers  to  the  fate  of  Rahab  (or  is  it  Iffildad, 
following  out  Job's  suggestions  in  his  unorigioal  my  ?). 

By  his  power  h*  threatHMd  (7^  the  sea, 
by  hta  skiaiw  shuterad  Rahsb. 

Here  'sea'  and  'Rahab*  are  coupled,  as  'sea'  and 
'  Leviathan,'  probably,  in  Job  88  (see  Leviatkah),  and 
in  v.  13  the  '  dragon'  isrefemd  ta  In  Ps.899^  [*b/] 
the  same  parallelism  is  observable,  and  since  v.  n  proves 
that  the  psalmist  has  the  creation  in  his  mind,  ttw  view 
that  Rahab  is  a  synonym  for  Leviathan  or  the  dragon 
again  becomes  platisible.    The  passage  nins,~ 

Than  (alone)  didst  crush  Rahab  aa  a  dishonoured  corpse  ; 
With  thy  atroag  aim  thou  didit  break  down  thine  saemias. 

The  biTOcatiMi  to  tbe  arm  of  Yahwi  in  Is.  6I9  also 
refers  to  Rahab,  Here,  however,  though  the  allusifm 
to  the  Dragcu-myth  is  obvious,  there  is  also  a  special 
reference  to  onm  (see  Dragon),  or  po'haps  to  the 
people  called  Mi^m  in  N.  Arabia.  How  this  was 
possible  we  seem  to  learn  from  Is.  8O7  (on  the  text  see 
SBOT,  ad  loc.).  It  has  been  hekl(cp  Dubm,  ad  tee.) 
that  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  a  later  addition. 
Oving  in  an  age  when  the  m]thoIogical  interest  bad 
revived,  a  reader  was  struck  by  Ute  resemblance  betweoi 
the  chuBCteristics  of  the  dragon  of  chaos  and  those  of 
ons-  Both  were  pre-eminent  in  strength ;  both  in 
the  olden  time  had  rebelled  against  Yahwi ;  for  onsD. 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  dragon,  the  &te  of  abject 
humiliation  (cp  Is.  19)  was  rescrvecL  In  Ps.  874  Ralub, 
according  to  the  exegetical  tradition,  is  umply  a  qrnonym 
for  Egypt  (as  tbe  Targum  already  explains  it),  tboij^ 
even  here  this  is  not  beyond  critictd  questioning. 

Rahab  in  Hebrew  would  mean  '  raging,'  '  insolence.' 
This  would  be  not  twsuitaUe  as  a  title  of  tbe  chaos- 
dragon,  a  reference  to  which  is  plainly 
intended  in  all  the  above  passages  e:Kept 
the  lest.  It  would  not  be  strange,  however,  if  Rahab 
were  a  Hdxaised  form  some  Babylonian  mythic 
name.  In  the  third  of  the  creation-stories  tnoitiotwd 
elsewhere  (see  Creation) — lliat  which  begins  'cities 
sighed,  men  [groaned] ' — the  dragon  is  repeatedly  called 
by  a  name  which  Zimmera  and  Gunkel  would  like  to 
read  rebbii  (for  *ruMHi),  and  to  consider  tbe  Ass.  equiva- 
lent aS  Rahab.  The  name,  if  It  means  'violence,' 
would  be  specially  appropriate  in  the  story  of  the 
tyranny  exerxnsed  by  Tifimat.  Unforiunately  tbe  read- 
ing is  uncertain.  The  [xilyphonous  character  of  tbe 
Assyrian  script  allows  us  equally  to  read  kalbu,  '  dog,* 
and  ladhi,  '  lion '  (Gunkel,  Sch^f-  294i8).  For  another 
theory  of  the  tnigin  and  f»ecise  significance  of  the  title 
Rahab  we  may  be  allowed  to  rsCer  to  Crtf.  BU. 

T.  K.C. 


I /"^  "  ^3  ^  V  %^y^f^  has  AAajbi 


t>  If  13  20 19  is.  01  g,  Symm.  tuu  aAaCereia,  iAojbrctav, 
SO7  At).  SfwnyMH  Tbeod.  *A4m,  in  Is.ao,Syian.  has 
r -X^.  in  Ps.  87  4      has  ipft^fMmic,  ^nam.  tv^nfww 
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B'AHAB  {yj^i  pmA).  Josh.  2i3  6179335.  The 
Hoiy  of  Rainb  must  not  be  taken  hxenHy.  She  is 
clearl;  the  qxniTin  of  a  tribe,  and  the  drcanutances  ot 

the  tribe  are  reflected  in  her  fortunes.  The  atatements 
in  Josh,  093  35  apply  to  no  tribe  known  to  us  so  well  as 
to  the  Keoites,  who  were  admitted  among  the  Israelites 
on  relatively  unfavourable  terms — as  sojourners ;  hence 
the  term  iSndA.  The  name  3m  is  best  accounted  for  as 
the  equivalent  of  i^n>  '  Heber,'  the  second  name  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Kenites.  *   See  Jesicho,  g  4 ;  Rechabites. 

In  Heb.  II31  Rahabis  praised  as  an  ezamide  of  £uth. 
This  is  soggested  by  the  edifying  speech  <^  Rahab  in 
Josh.  29-11,  of  which,  however,  only  v.  ga  is  recognised 
by  critical  analysis  as  belonging  to  the  earlier  narrative 
(see  Osf.  Hex,  2331).  It  is  no  doubt  startling  that 
Rahab  should  be  a  wc»shipper  of  Yahwi — if  Rahab  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  Canaanite.  If,  hou-«ver,  Rahab  is  a 
■ymbolic  tenn  for  the  Kenitei,  all  becomes  plain,  for  the 
Kenites  were  worshippers  of  Yahwi  (cp  Kbnitbs). 
The  attempts  of  (later)  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters 
to  explain  away  the  term  tSnih,  'harlot,'  as  'hostess, 
innlceeper,'  also  now  prove  to  be  doubly  unnecessary 
(see  above).  On  Rahab's  good  works  (James  23$),  cp 
the  Jewish  view  in  Weber,  Jud.  TMeoL  332.  The 
rnentkm  of  her  in  the  genetjogy  of  Jesus  (Mt  l5)resU 
on  the  assumption  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon 
IS-v.y  No  less  a  man  than  Jeremiah  is  stated  in 
Megillah  14^  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Rahab  on 
his  mother's  side.    This  passed  for  an  edifying  belief. 

T.  K.  c. 

T^^TTftW  (DTn),  son  of  Sheua  b.  Hebron,  b. 
Makeshah,  and  father  of  Jorkeah  {qq.v.)\  i  Cb. 
244  (p*.M€€  [B],  p«m'  [A],        [L]}.    See  Rekeu. 

BAHEL  (Jer.  31 15),  RV  Rachel. 

BAIN.  That  at  the  present  day  rain  is  considered 
in  Palestine  as  one  of  (k>d'3  best  gifts,  is  undeniable. 


1.  ConoMittm 


Moslems,  Christiaiu,  and  Jews  can 


«fT«*iL^  "  imploring  heaven  t<at  the 

'showers  that  water  the  earth"  (Ps. 
726).  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  fertilising  opera- 
tion of  the  Baalim  was  associated  in  early  times  with 
the  rain  of  heaven,  or  only  with  springs,  streams,  and 
underground  flow  (cp  Baal,  g  i).  Robertson  Smith, 
who  discusses  the  subjea  fiilly  in  Rel.  Scm.  lect  3. 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  originally  the  Baalim  were 
gods  of  the  streams  and  fowitalns.  but  that,  as 
husbandry  spread,  the  '  gods  of  the  springs '  extended 
their  domain  over  the  lands  watered  by  the  sky,  and 
gradually  added  to  their  old  attributes  the  new  character 
of  ■  lords  of  rain '  (p.  106).  Yahwfe  in  the  OT  is 
certainly  the  rain-giver;  Jer.  14>9,  'Can  any  of  the 
vanities  of  the  hesUhen  cause  rain?'  In  Ps.d5g[io], 
according  to  the  traditional  text,  the  early  rain  is 
called  '  the  river  <^  God.'  The  word  used  (jSy)  is  re- 
markable. Generally  it  occurs  in  the  plural  for  the 
artificial  streams  used  in  irrigation  (Is.  8O35  829  Ps.  I3 
119(36  Prov.  5i6  21t  Lam.S48).  Here,  if  MT  is  right, 
there  is  a  similar  conception.  The  rain  is  imagined 
as  water  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  great  heavenly 
reservoirs  (Gen.  7 11)  and  sent  down  on  earth  through 
the  solid  dome  of  the  slgr.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Job  8835,  <  Who  has  ci^t  a  channel  for  the  waterflood ' 
(so  RV;  Uf^,  f^,  'torrential  rain').  Wlh  this  cp 
V.  b8,  where  the  '  rain '  {mdfdr,  and  the  '  parted 
streams  of  dew '  (read  So  '3?B.  for  "hvn  ;  see  Dew) 
are  parallel  expressions. 

Naturally,  rain  and  rain-mist  (tal,  ^)  are  prominent 
in  poetic  benedictions.  In  Dt.  38 13  the  *  precious  things 
of  heaven  above '  (reading  Sya  for  Sec)  *  are  the  rain, 
the  rain-mist,  and  the  dew.  In  Gen.  27  aB  the  tine  rain, 
or  rain-mist,  of  heaven  stands  first  among  the  blessings 

1  For  a  leu  probable  view  see  C.  Niebnhr,  Geteh.  1 353^ 
'  Tg..  Onk.  and  Pcsb.  combine  the  readings  ^jo  and 
The  &)naM  therdbre  is  no  modem  CMtjecture. 
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called  down  upon  Jacob's  land  by  Isaaa  In  Dl  28>b 
Moses  promises  to  obedient  Israd  that  Yahwi  'will 
open  his  good  treasury,  the  heaven,  to  give  the  lain  in 
its  season ' ;  to  this  treasury  the  Book  of  Enoch  refers 
(60ao /  6993) ;  cp  Dew.  The  ■  self-springing  plants  of 
Yahwi'  in  Is.43  {SBOT)  are  those  whidi  d^iend  on 
the  motstore  which  God  sends  from  this  heavenly  store- 
chamber.  Notice,  100.  that  in  Ps.  104 13  God  is  said  to 
'  water  the  mountains  firran  bis  upper  chambers. '  It  b 
a  sli^tty  different  mythic  symbol  which  a  poet  in  Job 
uses — ■  Who  (but  Yahwi)  can  tilt  the  bottles  of  heaven?' 
(Job  S837).  To  be  able  to  bring  rain  throng  prayer 
was  one  of  the  greatest  proofe  of  eminent  piety.  Elijah 
'  prayed  fervently  that  it  mif^t  not  rain,  and  it  rained 
not,'  eta  (Jas.  btj);  and  Josephus  {Ant,  xtr.  2i) 
rdata  that,  in  the  time  of  King  iWstobuihis,  Aere  was 
a  man  named  Onias,  *  righteous  and  beloved  of  God,* 
who  by  his  prayers  could  bring  rain  to  the  parched 
earth.    Cp  Prater. 

Palestine  is  well  described  in  Deut.llii  (in  contra- 
distinction to  Eg3rpt)  as  '  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
.  w— — —  »t,A  ''Wch  drinks  water,  when  rain  fkUs 

l^H^n^^  l***™'-'     Shortly  sfterwards 

lanv  rmm.  ^  fuller  description  b  giveiu 

See  also  Hos.63  Joel  £93  Zecb.lOi/  (see  Nowack), 
Job  2&33,  and  Ja.5;  (r/t^/ior  Koi  Solium ;  BK  insert 
iKTif,  giving  the  sense  rightly).  The  distribution  of 
rain  is  very  unequal.  On  one  occasion  Thomson  found 
the  ground  in  the  Jordan  vall^  like  a  desert,  while  at 
Tiberias  the  whole  country  was  '  a  paradise  of  herbs 
and  flowers.'  Jtist  so  it  was  in  ancient  times.  'I 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not  to 
rain  upon  another  cily  :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and 
the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not  withered '  (Am.  4  ;). 
The  prophet  continues,  '  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered 
unto  one  city  to  drink  water,  but  thq^  were  not  satis- 
fied,' on  wbidi  Thomson  reraaria'tbot  this  is  'a  &ct 
often  repeated '  in  I^tiestine.*  The  Tariableness  of  the 
climate  helps  to  account  for  the  firequent  failure  of  the 
crops,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  and  gives 
point  to  the  promises  of  regularity  in  the  seasons  on 
condition  of  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.*  The 
former  or  autumnal  rains  (.td*.  ■tvd)  usually  begin  about 
the  end  of  October.  In  Ldxmon  thqr  may  b^n  a 
month  earlier ;  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
this,  and  according  to  Thomson  (LB  90)  the  winter 
rains  are  sometimes  delayed  till  January.  They  are 
usually  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  (Jer. 
IO13).  The  next  four  months  may  be  called  the  rainy 
season.  In  April  rain  (the  latter  rain,  r^p^  a/rpS,  '  to 
be  late'}  falls  at  intervals;  in  May  the  showers  are 
less  frequent  and  lighter,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month 
they  cease  altogether. 

It  Kopcara  from  Glaisher's  obxervations  {PEFQ,  1S99,  p.  71) 
that  tne  heaviett  monthly  ninfall  in  1S97  wac  ii.ai  in.,  in 
January ;  th«  next,  £.74  in.  in  December^and  that  the  total  fall 
for  the  year  was  97.79  in.  This  refer*  to  Tiberiai'.  At  Jcruaalem 
the  total  lall  was  f  1.63  in.  At  Tiberias  no  rain  fell  from  Hay 
95  to  Oct.  39,  making  a  period  of  156  coDMcntive  days  witboat 
rain.  At  Jenualem,  none  fell  from  May  96th  to  Oct.  20,  makinK 
a  period  M  146  coniecutive  dAV*  without  nin. 

I.  0^\i  gfie^ti  a  violent  downpour,  i  K.I841  Exdc.lSii; 

continuoiu,  En  lOg  13 ;  inch  aj  the  eariy  or  latter  rain,  Lev. 

S6  4  Jer.  6  34  Joel  2  93 ;  accompaDicd  frithwind, . 
8.  Hebrew  3  K.  S 17  Prov.  36 14. 
terma.         3.         tnSfdr,  a  more  general  term,  e^., 
'the  rain  Cip)  of  heaven,'  Dt.  llii.    A  tor- 
rential rain  is  'a  sweeping  rain'  (Prov.  283);  or  the  two  words 
DP]  and  -isD  may  be  comUned,  Zech.  10 1  JobSTs. 

3.  Era,  tirem,  a  rain-sttmn.  Is.  2S4  38a  Ua  Hab.Sto  Job 
248;  lometimet  acoonipanied  by  hail,  is.  28  a  SO 30.  The  sop- 
posed  occnircoces  of  a  verb  denom.  (Pi,  T7  iB  90  j,  MT)  are 
probably  due  to  connptioa. 

4.  aod  5.  trff,yllrek,  and  niflD,  nOrA,  fenner  and 
^p)9,  fta^,  the  latter  lain,  see  |  a. 

6.  ^yy),  riMlm,  KV  •■bowers,'  Jer.  83  Usa  ML  Ssl?! 
I>t.83«^Wii[ie]7l6t. 


1  TkeLti»dmidfkeBeok,ya- 
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7-  O'ptITt  ritMm  ((rom  v'E'Cn,  'cparsit,  ttiltavit'),  sprinUed 

moisture.  In  CmnL  Sat  (EV  'drop*  of  the  night  ^  of  the  nisbt- 
roUt  (sec  DbwX  but  probablr  applicable  to  rain  id  general  (see 
[rS'Tl)-  In  Dt-SSs  Lagarde  and  GfAti  comet  q'TIW  into 
DWL  In  lOi  13  alM  ttV^f^Q  •honld  pcriwps  be  re«d  for 
ll'fjp  np.  T.  K.  C 

RAINBOW.     I.  ryg,  kihih  (r^),  Gen.  Oij^ 

EkIc  lasEcdns.  4S  ii.   On  Gen.  9 13^  tee  Deluge,  |  ii. 
a.        "Bjkii.  43 10 1. 

BUBEN8.   z.  crpin.  ^'mimf^n,  see  Fruit,  g  4. 

crnib  'AAm,  Moa.9  I,  RV.   See  Fxcit,  |  ^ 
BAKEX  (Di^),  1  Ch.  7  16  EV,  pBunl  form  for 
Rbkeh,  4. 

BAKX&TH  (ng^  'bank,'  an  Aramdc  word? 
AAKce  [^1.  pCKIUie  [A].  PA.  [L]),  a  'fenced  city' 
of  Na|diUdi,  inentioDed  between  Hammatb  (S.  of 
Tiberias)  and  Chinnereth  (on  the  upper  part  of 
the  £.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  Josh.1935.  Two 
identifications  of  RaUcath  are  ofTered  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  in  the  same  context  {M^.  5^,  6a).  According 
to  R.  Jobanan,  Rakkath  was  the  important  dty  of 
Sepphorix.  But  the  etymological  midrash  attached  to 
this  identification  is  such  as  entndy  to  discredit  it. 
Raba,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  a  general^  recdved 
opinion  that  Rakkath  is  Tiberias,  and  according  to 
Neubauer  {GAig.  du  Talm.  209)  the  use  of  the  name 
Rakkath  for  Tiberias  lasted  ioto  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
Certainly  the  position  of  Rakkath  in  the  list  of  cities 
at  least  pennits  this  view.  Only,  (i)  we  roust  not 
suppose  that  'nberias  stood  exactly  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Rakkath.  For,  as  JosepJius  informs  11s 
{Ant  zviiL  23),  the  land  upon  which  it  was  built  had 
been  occupied  by  tombs,  which  implies  that  the  ancient 
town  (howiever  it  was  named)  had  Iain  at  a  short  distance 
from  Ihe  ute  of  the  new  city.  And  {»)  it  is  possiUe 
cnon^  that  npi  is  a  firagmeni  of  nnp  (dty  of],  and 
should  be  prefixed  to  rrcz  (Chinnereth).        T.  C.  c 

BAKKON  (I^pl,  not  in  ;  «t-  HpCKKUiw), 
Josh.  1946  (probably  a  vox  nifUU).    See  Me-jarkon. 

&AK  (DH;  p&M  [BAL]).  i.  Hie  name  of  a 
Judafaite  family,  whose  eponym  is  variously  described 
^  as  the  second  son  of  Hezron  the  grandson  of  Judah 
(z  Ch.  29 :  pan  and  apofi  [BA],  apufi.  [L] ;  v.  10,  a,ppiw 
[B,  ep  pli  V.  as],  a/MM  [M.]),  and  as  the  firstborn  son 
of  Jerahmeel  the  firstborn  son  of  Heiron  (v.  95,  pcai 
[B] ;  V.  37,  upan  [B]).  The  same  supposed  person  is 
also  named  in  the  (late)  genealc^  of  David,  as  the  son 
of  Hezron,  Ruth4i9  (appa*  [BA],  apim  [L]},  and  con- 
sequently in  Mt  1 3  4  (Aram  [AV]  ;  Ram  [RV] ;  kpap. 
[BK  etc.] :  see  also  Arni,  Lk.  833).  Doubtless  Ram  is 
a  shortened  fwm  of  some  weU-known  name,  hardly 
Jehoram  (NOld.)  or  Atriram  (Klost.  Gach.  xia),  but 
rather  the  name  from  which  both  these  names  probably 
sprang — Jerahmeel  (Che. ). 

0.  Name  of  dte  supposed  biniljr  of  the  Eliha  of  Joh  (SSa; 
pu  [BK) ;  aofut  [A] ;  {CD^  ccrtainlr  not  a  ibortened  fimn 
or  the  Mlunc  aaoM  Atain,  unless  there  was  a  southern  Aram. 

(S^^),  Gen.  IS  7.  etc.    See  Sheep. 

KAM.  BATTEBINO  ("Q),  Ezek.  43  21»7[34  See 
Siege,  S  a/. 

KAMA  (P&M&  [Ti.WH]),  Mt.  2i8,  RV  Rauah. 

SAHAH  (npn.  Jer.  3I15  Neh.  11 33.  elsewhere 
n^inn,  ■  the  height ' ;  usually  [BAL] ;  gentilic, 

*n!jn,  Ramathite ;  see  Shiiiei.  9).  1.  A  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  1825  Neh.1133  (BN'Aom.), 
incidentally  referred  to  inJudg.lSt^  (om.  0*)ls.lO99 
Hos.  58  [M  T&r  d^Xwv  [BAQ]),  EzTa2o6  {apan  [B], 
rqf  pafM  [AL]),  and  slated  in  x  K.  I617  [paapxt  [B], 
poftiuw  [A],  patxa  [L])  to  have  been  fortified  by  Bnasha 
king  of  Israel  in  order  to  isolate  Jerusalem  (cp  Asa). 
Near  it  lay  the  grave  of  Rachel,  according  to  Jer.  31 15 
{rj  {"ht^v  [M*A]),  where  the  tribal  ancestor  is  poetical^ 
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represented  as  appearing  on  her  grave,  and  uttering  a 

lamentation  for  the  exile  of  her  children.  ^  Near  it  was 
also,  a  later  writer  beheved,  the  palm  tree  of  the 
prophetess  Deborah  (Judg.  45.  rijt  pa/M  [B],  tofui  [A]). 
This  Ramah  is  no  doubt  the  mod.  ef^Xdm,  a  village 
with  ancient  remains,  a6oo  ft.  above  the  sea- level, 
5  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem.  Its  redisoomy  is  doe  to 
Robinson  {BJl  1 176). 

a.  The  home  of  Samuel  and  his  fiither  EUcanah  (i  & 
1 19  2ii  717841534  ldi3  19 tS^  26 1  283),  also  called, 
or  ratho-  miscalled,  in  EV  of  i  S.  1 1,  RamAtkaim- 
ZOPHiM  [g.v.].  It  was  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
and  more  particularly  in  the  land  of  Zl7PK  (^.t>.]. 
According  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  who  caU  it  appM$t/i  cii^ 
Armathem  Sophim  {OS  225n;  9617)  it  was  near 
Diospolis,  and  Jer.  adds  that  it  was  'in  r^one 
Thamnitica.'  This  addition  agrees  with  what  is  said 
in  I  Mace.  11 34  of  Ramatkem  [q.v.}  as  having 
originally  been  reckoned  to  Samaria,  and  suggests 
identifying  Ramah  with  Beii-rlma,  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  (Nenb.  GA^.  83),  situated  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  Tibnak  (Thamna).  This  is  the  view 
of  Buhl,  Pal.  170;  Kittel,  Hist.  2 107.  It  accords 
with  the  route  of  Saul  described  in  x  S,  ;  cp 
Wdlh.  TBS  70.  See  also  PEFMem.  3»  149^  (Oo 
0's  readings,  see  Rahathaih-zopkiu.  ) 

3.  a  K.839:  pcfLM««  [B],piifi««  [A],  fK4u»«  )>aX««t[L1.  See 

RAMOTH.Ct  LEAD. 

4.  Ramah  [AV  Ramath]  op  th8  south;  Joah. Us  (^wuf 
Mndi  Ai^  [B],  p«tH^  [At],  nam  Xifi^  [A?L]).  See 
Ramath  of  the  south. 

5.  A  'fenced  city'  of  Naphtali(Joeh.  IByi;  {B],  paun 
[ALlX  the  modem  Rdmth,  1395  fL  above  sea-kvel,  W.of^^/M', 
on  the  southem  slope  the  ridge  (here  linog  to  a  bdght  of 
uSo  ft.)  which  forms  the  boundaiy  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.   Cp  Gu«rin,  GaL  1 453^: 

6.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  delimitation  of  the 
territory  of  Asher,  Josh.  19a9.  Accordii^  to  Robinson 
beyond  all  doubt  to  be  identified  with  the  village  of 
Rimtk  {PEF  Surv^  .-—Itdmia),  in  the  latitude  of  Sds 
en-NdkSra,  situated  '  upon  an  isolated  bill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  basin  with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills ' 
{BR  463).  Buhl  {PaL  331)  accepts  this  idendfica- 
tion,  whilst  admitting  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  name  prevents  a  final  decision.  Apart  from  the 
name,  indeed,  one  mi^t  prefer  to  locate  Ramah  a 
little  way  to  the  W.,  at  or  near  the  ruins  of  Bdif,  on  a 
hill  whii^  commands  a  grand  prospect  The  language 
of  Josh.  19ae/,  however,  does  not  seem  to  ^vow- 
either  view.  The  border  of  Asher  is  traced  in  v.  38 
from  Hammon  (Hdmul)  to  Kanah  {Kdnd)  and  thence 
to  Sidoo ;  then  in  v.  99  we  are  told  to  turn  back  south- 
ward to  Ramah.  and  draw  a  line  thence  to  Tyre 
and  to  Hosah  (near  Sds  el'Aik) ;  somewhere  on  the 
coast  to  the  S.  of  Hosah  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Shihor-libnath)  the  border  ends.  Can  the  meaning 
be  that  the  territory  within  the  first  of  these  lines  belongs 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  together,  and  that  within  both  lines 
taken  together  (the  second  modifying  the  first)  to  Tyre, 
both  territories  being  theoretically  possessed  by  Asher? 
If  so,  Ramah  would  aeem  to  be  not  very  far  from  Tyre ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  Hebrew  of 
V.  29(1.    Its  true  site  may  perhaps  be  lost 

(Since  this  wns  written,  an  abundance  of  similarlT  peiplexhig 
phenomena  have  been  noticed  by  the  present  writer,  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  bypotliesis  that  the  original  document 
referred  to  districts  in  the  Negeb.  Cp  SniHoa-LtaNATR ; 
TVKE  ;  ZSUARAIM,  last  par.)  T.  K.  CX 

RAMATHITE  (^lllp-^),  i  Cb.  27>7-  See  Shimbi,  9. 
BAMATH-LEm        FIP^).  Judg.  I614.  See  Lehi. 

RAMATH-mZPEHin^y^rt  ni?^;  iPABoiO  kata 
THN  M&CCH4>A[B],  pftMUe  K.  T.  M ACfftk  [A],  pAM€9 
K.T.M.  [L])i  a  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gadites,  Josh-lSafif.    Probably  the  same  as  MiZPSH 

(4),  MiZPAH  (2). 

1  On  the  diKTcpant  trmditiooc  respecting  the  Hie  of  Rachel's 
grave,  and  on  Mt  SiB,  see  Etmkath,  Rachel. 
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RAMATH  OF  THB  SOUTH 

K&IUTH  OF  THB  BOUTE  (3^  nt^;  for  0 
«w  Rahar,  4),  aod  (in  I  & )  Ramoth  or  the  south 
Titer)  J  pAMA  [BL}-©  FA]  NOTOY'  P*«&  npoc 
MCCHmBpi&n  [Sym.]},  apparently  the  most  remote  of 
the  Simeonite  towns  (Josh.  I9S) ;  mentioned  also  among 
the  towns  in  the  Negeb  to  which  David  sent  presents 
from  ZiKLAG  (Halusah),  i  S.  8O97.  The  full  name  was 
Baalath-beer-nuna(o)th-negeb,  i.e..  '  Baalah  of  the  well 
of  Ramath  (RRmoIb)  of  the  Negd>,'  or  '  Boolah  of  the 
vdl,  Ramathof  the  Negeb' (see  BaALATR-beer).  The 
namet  however,  needs  correction  by  the  help  ot  v.  6/. 
•nd  Josh.  1533.  The  lisu  of  the  Simeonite  and  Jtldahite 
towns  are  distigured  by  errata,  nor  do  they  agree  as 
they  should.  The  opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that 
the  most  remote  of  these  towns  was  fnost  probably 
called  Baalath-beer-ramah  (also  Baalath-en-rimmon), — 
i.e.,  Baalah  of  the  well  (also,  foontun)  of  Ramah  or 
Rimmon, — and  that  both  Ramah  and  RiHuoN  {j.v. )  are 
popular  corruptions  of  'Jerahmeel.'  Consequently  in 
I  S.  80  37  the  second  of  the  names  in  the  list  should  be 
not  Ramoth-negeb,  but  Jeraljmecl-negebL  See  En- 
KIMMOK,  Tauar,  Negeb. 

la  Josh.  I&39  Lebwnh  (rnita^)  and  in  U<  Beth-lelMotli 
f^'^aitt  iniiwritten  for  In  1CIL433  'Baalub-bccr' 

becDiiMS  Aorteated  into  '  BuL'  T.  K.  C. 

SAMATHAU-WHIM  {D*^y  D^pp^O ;  &pm&- 
9aim  c(e)l<t>&  [BL] ;  &p.  cbK^lM  [A]),  the  name  of 
the  dty  of  Elkaiiah  in,tbe  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  i  S, 
1 1.  The  text,  however,  has  Ha-ramathaim-sopbim,  the 
article  being  prefixed  to  raroathaim.  The  difficulties  of 
fhis  supposed  compound  fonn,  and  indeed  of  MT's 
rauUng.  however  viewed,  are  wdi  aet  f«th  by  Driver 
(  TBS  ad  loc. ),  who,  with  Wdlhausen  and  W.  R.  Smith, 
fbUowiagtf's  o-(()t^,  reads  'tnx  'a  Zuphite,'  which  is 
explained  by  a  reference  to  i  Ch.6>o[35],  Kr.  a5='a 
member  of  the  clan  called  Zuph  '  [q.  v.  ].  Haramathaim 
is  also  plausibly  explained  by  Wellhausen  ( TBS  34  / ) 
as  the  later  fwm  of  the  name  Ha-ramah(see  Rahatkem), 
which  was  introduced  into  i  S.  1 1  from  a  tendency  to 
modemisatioa,  and  stands  (a^tfuo^ai^),  in  0,  not  only 
hen,  but  also  wherever  ncrvt  has  the  n  of  motion 
attadwd  to  it.  With  the  form  apfiaSaun  we  may  ri^tly 
compare  the  apaf»a$a  or  apfu^a  or  pa/iaSa  of  Josephus 
And  the  apifiaSaia  of  the  NT. 

Hw  oaaw  Hatamali  in  the  Hebrew  text  almoM  always 
oocurs  in  the  aagnwntod  tarn  Iinp^-  The  aoeiittont  an  t  S. 
19iB-IOi  S5i  183.   Here  we  oooitantly  find  except  In 

UiSm,  when  nnj|*T  ^c^*"*-  accerdinsly  rcprcsenti  the 
fonner  word  bjr  If  p*it*,  the  latter  hy  tit  apiMhtii — a.  new 
distinction  uiggested  perhaps  by  the  occurrence  of  n  >n  nnCrWt 
Th«  lome  correction  hu  pwieuated  once  into  Sbi.,  (br  in  10  at, 
where  rOWt  and  ftoia.  occur  at  different  point*,  Sbl  gives  £rM 
tit  Qfiiuiatit  Mid  then     pafta  (cp  v.  18  in  Xf. 

The  objections  to  the  above  ptausible  explanation  of 
Kjunathaim-Bophini  are— (i)  that  Ha-nunathaim  occuis  nowhere 
else  ia  the  MT,  (9)  that  the  Chronicler  is  an  insuffident  authority 
tar  ^e  oxistence  oF  a  clan  called  Zuph,  (3)  that  '  land  of  Zuph ' 
occma  in  a  puaagt  (1  S.  fl  5)  which  has  all  the  appeuance  of 
corrupt Ku  (tee  Zura),  and  (4)  that  1  S.  1 1  itself  ia  obviously  no 
longer  fri  its  original  form,!  The  profaatnlity  is  that  mN  VK 
(EV,  *  a  certain  roan')  should  be  ['^KQlriT  P'Ni  a  Jerahmeelite,' 
and  that  grmt  vo  atnt  OTCnn  jo  should  be  •9»iofn'ln]  notsn  |o 
M  "WO  nttOD  *o  the  whole  sentence  becomes  (omitting 
the  lapcrfltMMU  variant  •^Rprn*  at  the  beginning  and  ootain 
variants  at  the  end^  'Aim  umn  was  a  Jerahmediu  of  the 
bmilyof tbaHatrit«f,«dMMaBiiMwasEncanah.'  nBD(M*t^ 
howmr,  like  'Tamar'  and  'Ramath,'  ii  only  a  corruptim  of 
•^KOms  '  JcrahmeeKt^'  and  'mount  Epbiaim'  te  in  southern 
not  m  central  hlestiiK  (ito  Judg.  17 1 10 1,  etc.).   Sea  Cri/.  Bit. 

The  Abiuathxa  of  the  NT  is  identified  by  Eos. 
{OS  aas,  la)  with  the  crf^  EDcanab,  and  said  to  be 
situated  near  Diospolis  (Lydda).  "niis  situation  is 
beyond  question  suitable  for  the  Ramathaim  of  i  Mace, 
1134,  and  perhaps  too  for  the  Arimatluea  of  the  NT. 
See  JosEPR,  coL  25957^ ;  Ramathaim  (on  meaning 
of  form);  NiCODEMUS,  g  3.  T.  K.  c 

1  Set  Karq.  Find,  ^a/.,  and  cp  other  corrupt  passages  ia 
X  S.  having  proper  oanea  (Cti/.  Bu^ 
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BUUTHEM,  RVRAMATHAiH  (p&e«Met  N  [AKV]), 

the  seat  of  one  of  the  govmiments  formerly  belonging 
to  Samaria  which  were  transferred  to  Judaea  under 
Jonathan  king  Demetrius,  i  Mace  1134.  On  the 
name,  see  Names,  §  Z07,  and  Rauathaim-zophdi. 

TtAMlMlW  (Dppp;  p&MeccH  [BAFL],  p&mcch 
[L],  Gen.  47 II ;  or  Bauuss,  r^T^  Ex.  1 11,  p»^w%  [FU 
19  37  No.  SS  3,  pofMrnfr  [B*A],  s  pajimrv^  [B>b] ;  alio  Judith 
I9  [Ramessr,  AVJ:  we  also  Redpaih;  JL4ilBSsa^  For 
lungs  Rameses  I.  and  II.  we  alio  Egypt,  \ 

In  Ex.  1 II  Raamses  is  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  as  Egyptian  serfs  ;  in  I237  they  mardi  from 
Raamses  (eastwards)  to  Succoth  (cp  also  N1LS835). 
In  Gen.  47ii  the  family  of  Jacob  receive  from  Joseph 
'  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the 
land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  com- 
manded.' The  land  of  Rameses  is,  aoccntling  to  tw.46 
etc.,  a  part  of  Goshen,  or,  more  probably,  is  synony- 
mous with  Goshen. 

In  4038  0  has  indeed  for  the  Goshen  orHeb.  'to  HeroopolU 
adding  Pithom,  or  Etkam  Fa.f.D,  into  the  land  of 

l>._....i.>  /  m  'u..!  t\  •  9_   \     rp  :  


'  (m#  'Hpi'mr  nika  ■£«  yip  Po^o^).   f  For  various 

views  of  this  paMaga^  mth  diKOSBon,  see  Joseph  On  OTTk 
35S7,  4-1 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  land  has  Its 
the  town,  the  administrative  centre  ctf  that  province. 
_  "Plia  lami  present  writer  would,  however, 

Uu  P'^'V  t<>  understand  Rameses  here  as 
having  preserved  the  original  sense, 
aamdy,  thatof  aroyal  nam&  Goshen, 
or  at  least  its  eastern  part,  still  recalled  by  its  name 
that  the  great  Pharaoh  Rameses  II.  had  been  its  opener 
and  colcniiser  (see  Goshen).  In  the  name  of  the 
town,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  sense,  which 
must  once  have  been  '  house,  place,  dty  (or  similarly) 
of  Rameses,'  seems  to  have  been  f^gotteo,  owing  to 
the  popular  abbraviatlon  iriiidi  omitted  the  first  part. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  derive  the  oomlnnation  '  land  01 
Rameses/  wUdi  looks  very  archaic,  from  that  seooodaiy 
use. 

The  royal  name  which  the  Hebrew  has  preserved  here  was 
Xa'-*M(«f)t.ra,i  or,  following  more  the  later  pronundation, 
(this  can,  of  conne,  be  written  in  many  ways)4«M^0'~i(')i'  '  the 
lun-god  RE'  hu  borne  him.'  The  classic  tianshteiations  are 
Po/ii^,  Fa/i«ow^  Cm  varnng  the  Mancthontan  fiagmentx, 
etc),  KaMtttt,  From  those  Greek  forms  the  Hassoretic  BchoUn 
seem  to  have  taken  their  vocalisation;  adietber  the  Hebrew 
conaonaot*  ate  intended  to  render  the  naoM  as  Rm'-tiui-4,iyt,  or 
in  a  seemingly  more  archaic  form,  Ra'-mttht(flx  verbal  root 
wu  originalTy  maty,  HrH^e /edKUvKa,  therefore,  not  be  decided 
frmn  the  tnblical  punctuation.  In  the  rendering  of  the  con* 
sonants,  the  preservation  of  the  'Ain  deserves  mention  as  a  sign 
of  antiquity. 

the  PharatA  meant  is  the  fiunous  Rameses  II., 

called  also  Osjrmandyas  (this  is  the  official  name; 
«  PharaAli  User-ma'^tyrf)  or  Sesostria*  by  the 
Gredcs,  also  Ram{p)ses  (etc.).  MeiamQa 
('loving  Amon');  see  Egypt,  %  58, 
His  reign  of  nearly  sixty-seven  years  is  less  remaricaUe 
for  his  military  acfatevements  in  Asia  (whidt  woe  very 
modest)  than  for  his  paramount  activity  as  a  builder. 
For  his  great  work  of  irrigating  and  colonising  the 
Wfidy  Tamil&t,  see  Goshen,  §  4.  This  enterprise  seems 
to  have  been  completed  before  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign.  Gen.  47  might  antidpate  a  later  name 
for  the  r^ion  E,  of  Goshen  proper.  The  building  of 
the  dty  of  Rameses  (as  well  as  of  Pithom),  however 
points  unmistakab^  to  that  earlier  part  of  the  mp^ 
cS  Rameses  11.— 4.*.,  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C. 

■QED.  'QED. 

*  On  the  reason  of  the  coafbslon  of  this  name  widi  a  lung  of 
dyn.  13  in  Manetbo,  different  oinnions  prevail.  A  popalar(bat 
already  contemporaoeous)  abbreviation  ot  the  name  Ramases 
letmi  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  Greek  fotm. 
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It  most  be  accidental  that  the  expression  ■  ]and  of 
Rameses '  has  not  yet  been  read  on  the  Egyptian  moou- 
a.  Tba  al*v  °i«i>t9,  although  wo  find  allusions  to  the 

vlll^^  "oerita  trf  Rameses  II.  as  a  coloDiser 
(which  diaracteristically  are  wanting  with 
other  kings).  A  city,  or  rather  dties,  bearing  the  name 
of  this  king  are,  however,  mentioned  repeatedly. 

In  the  twenty-fint  year  (see  above)  of  his  reign, 
Ranwaes  received  ambassadors  erf  the  Hittite  king 
brii^ing  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  '  in  the  city : 
house  at  Sa'-ma'sv,  Mey  (or  old  A/er)-ainiit,  doing 
the  commands  of  his  father  Amon,  of  Harmachis  and 
Atum,  the  lord  of  Heliopolis,  the  Atnon  of  Xa'-ma-iu 
Mey-araQn,  the  Ptah  <tf  Ra'-mes-su  Mey-amQn,  and 
set.'  This  list  gives  to  us  the  names  of  the  offidal 
gods  of  the  new  ci^,  confirming  its  position  in  eastern 
Goshen,  where  Atom  of  Heliopolis  was  the  chi^  god. 
LD  8 194  says :  '  thou  hast  made  for  thyself  a  splendid 
residence  to  fortify  the  frontier  of  the  country,  The 
House  of  Ra'messu  MeyamQn ;  .  .  .  a  royal  palace  is  in 
it.'  Pap.  Anastasi  2i  46  gives  a  poetical  description  of 
a  residence,*  'the  castle:  "&eat  of  Victory  (or 
Strength ) "  is  its  name,  between  Phoenicia  ( I)  and  EgypL ' 
The  kx:al  gods  are  Amon,  associated  with  Set,  then 
Astaite  and  Buto.  These  gods  and  the  name  do  not 
agree  with  our  house  of  Rameses  mentioned  above ; 
indeed,  the  city  '  great  of  victori(es) '  (mentioned  also  in 
the  great  text  of  Abydus,  in  Pap.  Leyden,  1 34B,  and  in 
the  expedition  of  Sety  I.  against  the  Beiouins  (?)  does  not 
seem  to  be  identical  (as  is  usually  supposed),  but  must  be 
a  later  fouodatkm  of  Rameses,  N.  of  Goshen,  AnasL 
ill  1 13/.  '  the  bouse  erf  Ra'messu  MeyamQn '  appears  as 
identic^  with  the  place  '  Great  of  victori(es) '  (82  etc ). 
Its  description  seems  to  point  to  the  country  W.  of  Tanis, 
not  very  for  from  the  sea.  I'hiis  a  monument  which 
has  led  Bmgsch  considerably  astray  becomes  intelligible. 
In  Tanis  was  found  a  statue  of  a  priest  who  had  among 
other  titles  that  of  a  *  prophet  of  Amon  of  Rameses  of 
(the  city  ?)  House  of  Rameses  (and  7)  Amon  ( of  the  one) 
great  of  strength.'*  Brugsch  {Die/.  Geogr.  418,  etc.) 
concluded  from  it  that  Rameses  and  Tanis-Zoan  were  one 
and  the  same  city,  sought  consequently  for  Goshen  far 
in  the  N. ,  and  came  thus  to  his  strange  Exodus-theory, 
considering  theSrbooian  bog  as  the  '  sea '  through  which 
the  Israelites  passed.  The  statue  fumisfan  rather  the 
confirmation  that  we  have  two  difierent  Rameses-cities. 
Consequently,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  distinguish- 
ing them ;  LD  8 194  refers  possibly  to  the  later  founda- 
tion,' as  it  dates  from  the  year  34  of  Rameses. 

The  Inblical  Rameses  can,  of  course,  be  only  a  city 
in  or  near  Goshen.  That  mentioned  in  the  trea^  with 
-  HtnailMi.  ^  Hittites  seems  to  be  identical,  if  we 
■>l«"wn«  injjy  judge  by  the  local  gods  alluded 
to.  Compare  the  gnmite  group  found  at  Tel(l)  eU 
MaskhQta  which  represented  Rameses  II.  between  Atum 
and  Hannachis,  the  principal  gods  of  that  disuict. 
From  this  group  Lepsius  concluded  that  Tel(l)  el- 
MaskbQta  was  the  biblical  Rameses  (see  Pithou),  but 
OD  insuffident  grounds.  The  excavations  of  NaviUe 
have  shown  that  the  names  Pithom  and  Soccotb  are  to 
be  associated  with  that  locality,  but  not  Rameses.  The 
latter  city  remains  to  be  determined.  In  accordance 
with  Ex.  1237  Nu.  883  5  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
western  part  of  Goshen,  £.  of  Bthom-Ethara.  There 
are  not  many  points  bearing  traces  of  ancient  cities  in 
that  region ;  Lepsius  described  the  place  (Tell)  Abu- 
Soleimftn  {or  Isl&nfto),  as  showing  extensive  ruins,  and 
tbouglit  of  Pithom.  Navllle  (PiUiom,  n  36)  disputes 
the  existence  of  town-mins  at  that  spot.    He  marks 

1  See  Ennan,  Egji^,  chap.  9,  for  a  Iruxlation. 

*  TUi  Ca->r)  MCR>s  to  he  lynoDymous  mlh  '  sreat  of  atrenph 
(or  victory)  or  victotiet,'  '*-M^t  or  'm-^t^lw.  If  not,  it  might 
ptunt  to  a  t*Bi^  (not  a  dty)  of  RanMMj  II.  Mm  a  '(loving 
Amon '  been  mtuiUtcdT 

*  Tbert  raav  be  more  Rantetes-dtief.  It  nif nil  that  a  Wubbm 
eolony  near  Abaumbel  was  one.  Cp  (with  comideniUe  cautioo) 
the  tMay  of  Lepnus,  ^Z,  1B83,  p.  4  (on  ^tbom  and  Rumm^ 
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Shugaiidi  (in  which  he  believes  he  finds  the  Roman 
gairison  place  Thohu  or  Thou)  and  TeQ  Rotab  as  the 

onty  ruins,  W.  of  Pithom-Tel(I)  el-MaskhQta.  Both 
localities  exhibit  extensive  ruins  of  the  RtHoan  age,  and 
seem  to  have  been  Roman  military  stations ;  it  js  not 
improb^le  that  they  were  settled  before  that  period. 
If  so,  we  may  expect  the  settlements  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Rameses*  colonisation  ;  but  nothii^  certain  can 
be  said  tmtil  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  ruins  has 
been  made. 

For  the  varioui  attempted  identifidtionx  of  Raniese*,  see 
Eben,  art. '  Ranue*,'  HivBO,  laua,  and  cp  Dmrck  Gottn  aum 
Shuii,0  S"^-;  N>TiIle,  Land  Gothtn  (iSS;!  18,  90; 
Biugscb,  SUtnschr\fi  umd  Biitfwort,  1S91,  p.  im-  [The  ques- 
tion of  idcntilkation  asmmes  a  fresh  aniect  if  wc  bold  that 
primitive  tradition  reprciented  the  early  home  of  the  Israelites 
as,  not  in  Miiraim.  but  in  Mlnun.  In  this  case  we  must  sup- 
pose that  here  as  elNvdwie  the  geographical  setting  of  the  story 
nas  been  traaafbnaad  oa  the  mM|  ^obabty,  of  corrupt  iext& 
Possible  comcdons  or  rettoratioas  are  indicated  in  col.  3911* 
n.  a.]  w.  H,  H. 

HAWAff  (n^l,  'Yahwi  is  high'?  or  rather  a 
transformed  ethnic,  RamI=Jerahme'eli?  [Che.]),  a  lay* 
man  who  joined  in  the  league  against  foreign  marriages  ; 
EzralOast  (pAWIA  [BSCA],  -ei&c  [L])=t  Esd.flafi 
Hiermas(i€pma[B],  lepA^Ac[A],  r&miac  [L])- 

RAKOTH  (nStT))-     I.  I  K.4r3.    See  Ramoth- 

GILEAD. 

a.  Eznl099,  JKLri.   See  Jbkimoth,  la. 

EAMOTH  (rft»n;  AaBoip  [B],  ^mwc  pA], 
p&Mwe  [L];  I  Ch.673  [5B]),  or  Remeth  (nj?"}; 
pCA^MdiC  [B],  p&M&e  [AL]  ;  Josh.  19ai),  also  called 
Jarhuth  (niD'7!)  in  Josh.  21^  (i£pMb>e[AL],  where 
however  has  p6MM&6)>  &  Levitical  within  the 
territory  of  Issacbar. 

BAHOTH-OIL£AD  (ipl^J  nbn,  i.e.,  'heights  of 
Gilead'), otherwise  Rauoth  in  Gii.ead(^^J3  nbtO, 

[APHMWre  B]  2138    1  Ch.  Us  [80]  [p&A»AM»iN  B» 

P&M&e  L]).  Ramoth  (i  K.4i3tepeMAeB,  -epAt&9 
L]).  but  more  correctly  Ruiah  (a  K.  Sag  [peMMuO 
B,  p&AUk6  L])  or  Ramath-Gilead  (cp  Ahab),  a  fortress 
ou  the  E.  of  Jordan,  the  administrative  centre  of  one 
of  Solomon's  prefectures  ( i  K.  4 13),  hotly  disputed  by 
the  Israelites  and  the  Aramaeans  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab, 
Ahaxiah,  and  Joram  (i  K.  223^  [pCAftMA©  BA.  p&M&& 
L],  8  K.  83S  9i4  [p£MMue  B,  p&M&O  L],  a  Ch. 
183.^  [p&MMUe  A.  MMAe  L],  225/  [p&MA  B, 
peMMOie  A,  pe^ftO  L]) ;  also  one  of  the  ao-called 
'cities  of  rdiige'  (Dt443  Josh. 208  21 3S,  where  it  is 
asugned  to  Gad).  Largely  on  accoiut  of  the  striking 
narrative  in  i  K.  22,  the  name  of  Ramoth-GUead  is 
extremely  familiar  to  readers  of  OT,  and  yet,  after  all  the 
researches  of  scholars,  no  one  b  aUe  to  t^  exactly  where 
the  place  was.  It  is  the  ol;ject  aS  this  artkile  (x)  to 
record  the  chief  opuiions  wMdi  have  been  hdd  as  to 
the  site  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  (s)  to  offer  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  loolcs  like  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Let  us  b^n  with  the  Talmud,  according  to  which 
Ramoth'Gikad  lay  over  against  Shechem  (Neub.  Git^. 
9  MImIaUjA  SSi  aSil.wbile.  asEusebiusandJerome- 
s.uMfaHi'^  tell  ns  (05  28791  14631).  it  was  known 
to  them  as  a  village,  15  R.m.  W.  of  Philadelphia 
( Rabbath-Ammon).  These  views  are  irreconciJaUe. 
Most  scholars  till  lately  preferred  the  authwity  of 
Eusebius,  and  identified  Ramoth-Gilead  with  the  modem 
es-Sal;,'  10  m.  S.  of  the  Jabbok,  and  11  £1.  of  the 
Jordan.    Cp  Gilead,  S  7- 

The  town  acquired  some  importance  during  the  Cnsadcs, 

1  TbenameisacomptkxiorSaltoa  Hfeiatiooa,  which  ocean 
in  the  NcHH.  Vet,  Soela.  m»  the  bum  of  a  tnuw-Jonlaale 
c^scopal  dty  (Rdand,  AJL  31O;  tlw  epithM  JUmU&m  Biay- 
oa  explahua  by  the  «<Atc  ^Stkin  yot  Mparucf  ef  B>»-  ht  th» 
Omom. 
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t/bm  Saladm  Ibnified  it  with  other  towns  od  the  E.  of  the 
Jordan ;  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Btlkd,  but  cannot  claim  to 
represent  Rainotb'Gilead.  The  place  could  not  be  apptoadied 
by  chariot*  (see  i  K.  32  34X)>  It '  hangs  on  the  steep  sides  of  a 
narrow  gorge,  entuely  snut  in  on  the  N.,  and  opening  out  on  a 
narrow  flat  of  garden<land  at  the  other  end ;  and  even  thii  open 
extremity  of  the  ravine  is  blocked  by  a  high  ridge  al  right  angles 
to  the  town,  doung  np  the  onlv  outlet.' >  It  is  also  &r  too 
■outberly ;  a  place  ea^Iy accessible  from  Jeireel  andnotbr  ftom 
the  Aramnn  bcwder  is  Imp«rativBly  leqnired. 

Ewald  (Gesck.^saa  note)  ud  Conder  {Httk  and 
Moab,  175  :  Smith's  DB^  1 1191)  do  more  justice  to 
the  t^blical  narratives  by  fixing  the  site  of  Ramoth- 
Gitead  at  Rdman,  a  lofty  and  ancient  site  a  few  miles 
W.  of  Jerasb  (Gerasa),  in  the  Jebel  'AjlOtL  The  place 
was  quite  open  to  Aramaean  inctirsioos,  and  could  be 
reached  by  chariots  up  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok.  Sir 
G.  Grove  (Smith's  Z7^>  21003)  and  Memll  ^ 
tie  Jordan,  384^)  ui^  the  claims  of  Jerash  itself; 
Oliphant  too  {l^nd  of  GiUad,  313)  thinks  Ramotb- 
Gilead  must  have  been  either  at  or  near  Jerash.'  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  Joshua  (208  2133 
RAmat  al-JaraS).  G.  A.  Smith,  however  {HG  588)  is 
Dot  satisfied  with  any  of  these  idratifications,  and  thinks 
lUmoth-C^leRd,  being  so  hotly  disputed  by  Aram  and 
Israd,  must  have  been  farther  N. ,  near  the  N.  limit  of 
Gilead — the  YarmQk  (so  G.  A.  Cooke,  Le. ).  Irbid  and 
Ramtheh  [er-Rerotbi],  be  remarks,  are  both  of  them 
fiuriy  strong  sites.  Er-Remtfai  has  been  very  recmtly 
favoured  by  Smend  \ZATW.  190s,  p.  153),  who  finds 
In  the  name  er-Remthi  an  echo  of  an  Aramaic  form 
H^^*.  Buhl  combines  Ramoth-Gilead  with  the  mod. 
JalHld,  N.  of  es-Sal)  (see  Gilead,  3),  and  whilst  Smend 
identifies  Ramoth-Gikad  with  Muipdi-Gilead,  Buhl 
indlnes  to  distinguish  between  them. 

To  get  beyond  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith's  acute  but  vague 
conjecture,  we  must  look  at  the  Hebrew  of  i  K.  4 13. 
,  .  Removing  the  accretions  on  the  original 
^  text  we  find  it  stated  that  one  of  Solomon's 
prefects  called  Beo-geber  (nothing  depends  on  thu 
correctness  of  this  reading)  was  over  the  i^ion  of 
Argob,  and  resided  in  Rmioth-Gilead.  Is  the  latter 
dreumstaace  probable  ?  Surely  his  residence  must  have 
been  in  Basfaon,  tmless  indeed  we  prefer  to  omit  the 
statement  about  Argob  and  Bashan,  and  make  Ben- 
geber  the  prefect  of  the  so-called  Hawoth-Jair,  which 
Na  823941  places  in  Gilead.  Possibly  for  ip^]  ntrii 
' Ramath-Gilead, '  we  ought  to  read  "vht  noi.  'the 
Ramah  of  l^alhad.'  ^alhad  is  probably  the  true  name 
of  the  fbrtified  city  w  the  extreme  SE.  of  Boshaa,  which 
protected  that  lintile  land  from  the  invasions  of  the 
nomads ;  it  is  called  in  MT  Salecah  \_q.v.\  The 
objections  raised  to  the  other  sites  certainly  do  not  apply 
to  Salhad.  For  other  supposed  traces  of  the  name  see 
Gilead,  g  8,  Succoth,  Zelophehad. 

^alhad  is  situated  on  an  eminence  fonniug  one  of  the  louthem- 
most  heights  of  the  Jebel  Qaurftn  (see  Driver,  Dt.  S3V  That 
the  dtttiict  to  the  N.  of  Edrei  (Der'St)  and  Sa^ad  fell  into  the 
region  of  Argob,  will  hardly  be  doubted  (cp  Driver,  in  Hastings' 
DB  1  It  was  also  probably  %tS^  (Ramath-$alhad)  that 

Benhadad  kept  back,  contrary  to  the  agreement  in  i  K.  2O34, 
and  the  Iiraelitish  kings  therefore  sought  to  recover  (i  K.  i3  3, 
etc).  Holding  it,  the  Aramaean  kings  had  the  fertile  district 
Argob  at  their  mercy.  The  hannoni«ng  process  ^  an  editor 
corrected  in^  TCS\  'Ramath>$altuul,'  wherever  it  occurred, 
intonjlSj 

It  is  probable  that  no  better  explanation  can  be  found 
4.  fflto  lf\  °°  ^  assumption  that  the  current  view 
*■  respecting  the  Aranueans  with  whom  the 

kings  of  Israel  were  so  often  at  war,  and  respecting  the 
region  of  the  l^endary  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  is  correct. 

The  assumption  in  question  is  at  first  sight  a  reasonably  safe 
one,  and  it  receives  support  from  the  legend  of  the  meeting  of 
Jacob  and  L«ban,  in  itie  earlier  form  disclosed  to  us  by  textual 
criticism  of  Gen.  81 17-54.  We  may  even  go  &tther,  and 
pmnounoe  it  not  inmnboble  that  ^aJbad  tvally  was  the  place 
which  the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  in  its  pnsem  fbim  thought 


1  G.  A  Cooke,  in  Driver,  Di.^,  p.  xx. ;  cp  L.  Gautier,  j4w 
^UL  dm  JtmrJaM^  (tSgSl  30. 

a  Scbumadier(il/t//A.  DPV,  1897.  «)  pbces  Ranu»h«Uead 
at  al-Hanln,  W.  of  Jetash. 
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to  be  referred  to  In  the  account  of  the  Aiamaan  wars.  But  it 
was  not  the  place  which  was  meant  in  the  original  narratives 
(see  PaoPHKT.  |  7).  It  was  at  Cusham,  not  at  Damascus  (as 
the  traditional  text  reiN^sents)  that  Ben-badad,  or  Bir-dadda, 
dwelt  (i  K.  18  tB ;  fee  Tab-riumon),  and  it  was  the  great 
achievement  of  Jeroboam  II.  that  he  recovered  Cusham  and 
Maachath-jerahmeel  for  Israel  it  must  have  been  a  fortress  on 
the  border  of  the  N^b,  towards  Arvbia,  that  the  Anmueani 
(a  JerahnMelites)  and  the  Iitaelites  so  hotly  contested.  Abab 
nil  when  eftdeavouring  to  regain  it.  Joram  won  it  back  for  a 
time  from  the  N.  Arabian  king  Hatalla  (Hand),  and  Jehu 
QUmself  of  jerahmeelite  extraction ')  was  serving  in  tbeEarrisoa 
n^ot  Elisha  (a  prophet  of  the  Negeb ;  see  Pxophbt,  f  7)  sent 
to  ancnnt  him  king.  Both  '  Rnmab '  and  '  Gilead '  are,  when  S. 
Palestine  and  the  Negeb  arc  concerned,  corruption!  of '  Jerah- 
meel,'  but  while  '  Ramah'  or  'Ramath'  is  a  mere  popular  dis- 
tortion, *  Gilead '  seems  to  be  a  transcriptional  corruption  of  that 
ethnic  name.  The  place  intended  is  probably  the  *  Tamar ' 
(vi^nn)  fortified  by  Solomon,  according  to  t  K.  9  u,  cp  3  Ch. 

84.    Cp  TAMAK,  TaPMOK.    T.  K.  C 

KAXOTH  OF  THE  BOUTE.    See  Ramath  or 

THE  soinu. 

SAMPABT,  in  AV  SMnetimes,  and  in  RV  generally  ' 

the  rendering  of         See  FoBTBESs,  %  5.  col.  1557. 

EAV8  aOBH  63^1?  pg.  Josh.  85),  Trumpets  or 
Rahs-  Hokhs  (D^I^V?  nhlp^ir,  josh.  04  6  S 13).  See 
Music.  §  s- 

RAMB'  8KIN8  (D7*V  Ex,  255.  etc.  See 

Tabernacle,  §  4. 

RANGE  (Lev.  II35),  RV^-  *Stewpaa,'  sob  Cook- 
ing Utensils,  %  4. 

BANBOH  (from  Lat.  rtdempHonem). 

r-  hmitg^^  CpGoEL. 

3.  IBS,  ki^^.  Cp  Atokembht  (Ex.  21 30  RV,  AV  'sum  of 
money';  Lev.  87 «7  AV  'redeem,'  RV  *  ransom';  Nu.SSsi^ 
AV'satis&ction':  1S.IS3,  AV  and  RVa«. -bribe';  RV  and 
AVMg-  'nnaom';  Ps. 0180  Job Mtl^ 

3.  Tnft/(MU,Ex.84ao,ctc. 

BAPHA  (K^).    t.  See  Raphah.  3. 

a.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  i^.v.  |  9  it.  «),  i  Ch-Ba  (pa^ 
[BA],  [I'D;  but  the  name  may  he  comipied,  €4;.%  from 
Gcra  (see  JQR  11  109,  |  B).  Or  @f  COnect)  cp  RkphaIAH  [4] 
and  the  clan-name  BETH-KArKA. 

3.  See  Rephaiak,  4. 

RAPHAEL  (^KBl,.  '  God  heals ' ;  the  name,  how- 
ever, has  possibly  grown  out  of  something  very  differ- 
ent ;  see  Rephael  [C:he.] ;  p&<|>&HA).  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  figures  in  Jewish  narrative  literature,  is 
introduced  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  where  under  the 
name  of  Azarias  ('  Yahw^  is  a  help')  he  accompanies 
Tobias  in  his  adventurous  journey  and  conquers  the 
demon  Ashodaus  [^.f.]  (Tab.3i7  8a  9i  lla?)-  He 
is,  however,  a  disguised  visitor  from  heaven,  being 
really  'one  of  the  seven*  angels  [archangete]  who 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  enter  into  the 
presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One*  (1215).  In  the 
Bookof  Enoch  (100 ao)  Rufael  (  =  Rafael)  is  called  'the 
angel  of  the  spirits  of  men '  ;  it  is  his  function  to  '  heal 
the  earth  which  the  angels  have  defiled,'  as  a  preliminary 
to  which  he  has  to  place  AZAZEL  (f.v.)  in  confinement. 
This  view  of  the  essential  connection  between  a  name 
and  the  person  bearing  it  is  thoroughly  antique ;  it  has 
strongly  coloured  the  itcsy  of  Tobit  (f.v.),  and  is 
endorsed  in  the  Miilrash  {Bemidiar  roM.,  par.  s). 
according  to  which  Raphael  is  to  heal  the  iniquity  of 
Ephraim  the  ten  tribes).  The  later  Midrashalso 
represents  him  as  the  angel  commisnoned  to  put  down 
the  evil  spirits  that  vexed  the  sons  of  Noah  with  plagues 
and  sickitesses  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  instructor  of 
men  in  the  use  of  simples ;  he  it  wu  who  was  the 
promoter  of  the  'Book  of  Noah,'  the  earliest  treatise 
on  materia  medica  (ROnsch,  Buck  der  /ubiUien,  385 
sq.).    See  Angels,  g  4,  note. 

BAFEAE  (np^.    I.  AV  Rapha  (t  Ch.  837).  See 

RSPKAIAH  (4X 

1  '  Jehoshaphat'  is  probably  a  modification  of  $ephathi 
(Zeplmthite)  and  '  Nimsni '  of  ¥iime"eli  (IshmaeliteX 

s  But  Syr.  and  Heb.  a  omit  'seven.'  The  atimber  of  the  chief 
angels  vaited.  SmAnckl,  |  4,  n.  1 ;  Gaskiel;  Mich  ail,  ii. 
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BEBEEAH  or  BBBBOOA 


a.  Four  kudu  are  detcribed  in  a  S.  SI  i6  i8  m  33  (cp  i  Ch, 
$04eB)ft*(lescendantiof'theIUidiah'(£V'thegianr;  RVnv- 
Rapiuui;  AV^-  Kapha;  .15^,  in  Ch.  MfJ^)-  See  IsBi- 
BBMOS,  Sath.  (a't  TcadbgB  in  S.  Pa^  [BAl,  L  in  w.  16  tS 
,  .  .  yyfoww,  V,  ao  .  .  ,  Ttm«t,  r,  aa  adds  the  word* 
. . .  fV  MKv in  CSi.  "Wv****  IBAL;batmv.8aJMpai^ 
BA,y*i»  VQ.  IsnmooiTCCtf  Th*  ling.  fonn  ocean  only 
bar*.  Sw  Rznuui. 

&APHAI1I  (p&4»&iN  [A],  BKom.).  cmw  of  theanca- 

ton  of  Judith ;  Judith  8 1. 

tLAraOS  (p&<buN  {A»l  pA+eA  [V*^ :  I  Mace. 
£37  Jos.  Ant.  zii  84),  an  unknown  city  mentioned  in 
I  Mace. 637  as  'beyond  the  brook';  it  was  besi^ed 
by  Titoiothens  and  relieved  by  Judas  the  Maccabee. 
From  the  context  it  obviously  lay  not  very  far  from 
Caraaim  (Ashteroth-Kamaim).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Raphana  mentioned  by  Pliny  [//JV  v.  1874)  as  one  of 
the  dtiee  of  the  Decapolis,  and  may  posubly  be  identical 
with  the  Capitolias  of  Ptol.  (v.lSaa).  16  m.  from  Edrei 
<Der'&t).     See  SchOrer,  G/y  293. 

BAPOT  (msn.  as  if  -healed';  p&(t>OY  [BAF]  ; 

p&<t>&Y  [L]).  of  Pai-ti  (2)  (Nu.l89t)-  On 

origin  of  name  see  Palti,  2  ;  Rbphaei- 

BASBE8,  CHTLPREW  OF  (p&ccetc  [BA],  p&&c- 
ceic  [1*];  tJiarsis  [Vg.];  tJkiras  tt  rusts  [Vet  t,at., 
cod.  Sangerm.] ;  -iin-«»«*  >^f  . . .  tA«uL  [Syr.]), 
a  people  mentioned  along  with  Put,  Lud,  and  the  children 
of  Ishmael  (Judith  293).  That  ^r)mt.  a  mountain 
range  and  town  S.  from  Amaous  on  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
is  intended  is  improbable ;  others  prefer  Tarsus  [f.  v.  \. 
The  mention  of  a  town  ill  accords  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  such  peoples  as  Ptrr  and  Lud,  and  the  name  is 
possibly  a  comiptkMi  of  Tuas.   See  Rosk. 

BATUUHUH  {pAOYMOC  [BL],  pftOYOC?  [A*]), 
xBMl.2i6^=Ezia48/.,  Rehuu,  5, 

SATBN  (3*^,  from  210,  'to  sink'  [of  the  sua],  'be 
hlack' ;  KOpAi ;  corvtu).  It  is  notewnthy  that  the 
1  OT  SafarwDMB.  ^  ravens  possess  the 

1.  ur  Mnnnoea.  j^^^g  representative  character  in  a 
famous  saying  of  Jesus,  at  least  according  to  the 
version  in  Lk.  1234  {hut  in  Mt.  636  ■wcrtwi)  ;  in  the 
OT  too  they  are  referred  to  in  evidaice  of  God's  provi- 
dential care  (Job  8841  Ps.  1479).  In  Cant.  5ii  their 
glossy  blade  ^umage  (cp  deriv,  above)  is  referred  to. 
In  Prov.  8O17  Is.  84ii  Zeph.  Si4^  (crit  emend,  with 
^BK^AQr),  other  halNts  of  the  raven  are  mentioned, 
and  in  Gen.  87  the  raven  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  let  out  of  Noah's  ark.' 

(The  fceding  of  Elijah  fay  the  rawns  (1  K.  17  4  s)  bM  been 
ngarded  as  a  npemaniral  feature  «ppr^>mte  Co  cb«  drcum- 
•tsnces  e/i  the  prophet,  but  if,  as  Cbeyne  sttggetts,  Elijah's 
bidins-place  was  at  Rehoboib  in  tbe  cxtrenie  S.  of  Palestine,  a 
nference  to  '  Aralnans '  would  gain  conudeiably  in  plaunt»Uty, 
nor  can  it  be  a  loss  to  edification  tbat  human  instnunoits  sbontd 
U^e  tbe  place  of  '  unclean '  birds  like  the  ravens  (oee  Hizkaim, 
S  a{A])i  An  analogy  for  the  enMDdatiaaretemd  to  is  offered  by 
Jer.Sa  b  0  Pesh.,  which  give  'like  a  crow'  (3ljr,  Kopmvn, 
na'iXi  for  'like  an  Arabian'  Tbts  is  an  error,  but  in 

Bar.  S4  the  crow  is  no  doubt  moitioned.  The  godj  of  the 
Babylonians  are  there  likened  to  tbe  crows  (aop&yiat)  tbat  fly 
between  heaven  and  earth.] 

It  is  f^bable  that  the  Heb.  'MU  Included  all  the 
members  of  the  famify  Corvida — (.«, ,  tbe  crows,  choughs, 
flt)Ml«a.  ^^"^^  i*TS>  and  jackdaws,  as  well  as  the 

*  "P**"****  true  raven.  Tristram  enumerates  eight 
species  of  Corvida  at  present  found  in  Palestine ; 
among  which  the  C.  ttmiriitus  or  brown-necked  raven 
may  t«  specially  mentioned,  as  it  is  almost  utuquitous. 
They  fe«l  to  some  extent  on  canion,  but  will  also 
attuk  siunals  of  some  sise,  tboogh  usually  only  when 
these  are  weakly  or  hijuied. 

1  A  comparison  of  Zeph.  I.e.  with  Is.  S4 11  shows  that  3^  in 
tba  bmovs  pasMge  sbould  be  3]ir. 

>  ladMcanoifenBaeGooattbemvMlsthekHt;  letDlLnei, 
H  9,  17,  and  Kg  Jaitrow,  XtL  Bmt.  mmdAtt.  903. 
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The  raven  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  tnrd  of 
omen,  and  excited  superstitious  awe  which  is  not  even 

8.  Chaimet«r.       '^^'"^^  "^f  f"?.'*"."" 

It  was  one  of  that  class  of  living 

creatures  which  were  at  once  venerated  and  shunned.^ 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  raven  in  the 
list  of  (so^aUed)  'unclean'  birds (Dt.  14 14 ;  cpCLEAN, 
8  9).  Besides  the,  Midianite  cUeftain's  name  Ores, 
the  Ar.  clan-name  GoriU  indicates  that  the  bird  dkl  not 
always  possess  an  iU^^omened  character ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  &ct  that  Gordb  was  one  of  the  names  of 
heathenism  which  Mohammad  made  its  bearer  change.^ 

A.  E.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

RAZIB  (pA2[e]lC  [AV'W]  rarias  [Vg.]),  ■  an  elder 
of  Jerusalem,'  'called  Father  of  the  Jews  for  his  good- 
will toward  them.'  His  story  is  told  in  a  Mace.  1437^ 
The  name  is  posubly  from  an  original  n|'^,  'to 
be  lean.'   The  Syr.,  however,  gives  his  name  as  r-g-sh. 

BAZOB  (ivri,  etc),  Nu.  6  3*  etc    See  Beard. 

BEAIAH  (n^^ip,  ■  Yahwfc  has  seen  ■  ;  butcpJORAH). 
I.  A  Cakbite^  son  of  Shobal  ;  i  Ch.  4  3  (p«<«  [B],  ptia  (A}, 
pnia  [LD.    Reaiah  ongbl  also,  perhaps,  to  be  read  for  Hakoeh 
.r.)  in  1  Ch.  S  u,  but  both  fonns  mur  be  eomptioas. 

9.  A  Raabaaite;  i  Cb.  S9  (AV  Kjuia;  mwa  [BA],  pw« 

3.  The  family  name  of  a  company  of  (post.ezilic)  Nethinim  : 


^^'(AL^^^sd' (T"'  Neb. 7 so  (pom  [Ba], 

(avI  jAiaus  IRVJ). 


(iatif»t{B],  laipot  [AlipaiafL];  Aikus 


BEBA  prob^ly  by  transposition  from 

'  ArabU,*  cp  r'ekem  [Che.] ;  poBOK,  -Be  [B],  poBOK, 
peftCK  [A],  poBeic  -6  [L]),  one  <tf  tbe  five  diiefs  of 
Midian,  slaia  after  the  '  matter  of  Peer ' ;  Na  SlB  Josh. 

1831. 

BEBEKAH  or  [NT]  BEBBOCA  (ngSI ;  peB£KK& 
[KADEL] ;  Rebecca;  on  the  name,  see  below,  %  a),  sister 
1  TraHltimii  Lahan,  and  therefore  daughter  of 
Nahor,  according  to  J  (see  DL  on 
Gen.  2413),  but  daughter  of  Bethuel,  according  to  P 
(see  Gen.  25ao}.  For  tbe  idyllic  story  of  her  betrothal 
and  marriage,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  tnit 
a  valuable  record  of  Israelitish  soitiment  in  the  time  of 
the  writer  or  writers,  it  is  enough  to  send  the  reader  to 
the  original  narrative.  Gunkel,  it  may  be  observed, 
thinks  he  can  trace  a  double  thread  (Jb  and  J^)  in  this 
narrative.  It  is  certainly  possible  ttiat  more  than  one 
hand  has  been  concerned  in  the  story ;  at  the  same 
time  the  narrative  would  hardly  gain  by  being  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  the  asstuned  Jn.  Another  cntic  (Steuer' 
nagel,  Einwanderung.  39)  draws  a  weighty  critical 
inference  from  the  paraQdism  between  Gen.  24  and  29. 
Independently,  a  larger  inference  of  tbe  same  Idnd  is 
drawn  in  §  2  of  the  present  article. 

It  has  been  thoi^ht  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  J  and  P  as  r^ards  the  original  home  of 
Rebekah.  J  brings  her  from  Aram-naharaim,  fixim 
the  city  of  Nahor  (&  10);  P  from  Paddan-aram  (2fiaa/.; 
cp  28a/).  The  discrepanqr,  however,  did  not  alwap 
exist.  X.  It  is  possible  to  bold  that  both  in  J  and  in  P 
Rebekah  had  a  traditional  connection  with  the  northern 
Jerahmeelites  of  Haur&n  (for  irw  most  probably  has  been 
worn  down  from  Sttom",  and  "nra  may  have  come  from 

X  Having  been  originally  worshipped,  they  were  hoaoured, 
and  tbeii  presence  was  considered  luclcy!  hut  tbdr  specific 
'  holy '  character  made  ihem  '  taboo,'  and  u  such  they  were  to 
be  BviMded.    For  this  paradoxical  cc»ception,  see  Clean,  |  7. 

«  See  WRS,  Km.  aoo,  joi.  We.  ag.    The  raven 

was  intimately  auodated  with  Apollo  and  ^culapius;  see 
Fracer,  Paut.  1 7a  X  Conmis  is  said  to  have  been  tramformed 
into  a  raven.  In  Rome,  a  flight  of  ravens  on  tbe  left  hand  wa* 
considered  lucky,  on  the  rignt  hand  unlucky,  in  northern 
Eun»e  one  is  reminded  of  tbe  raven*  of  Odm,  and  thoee  of 
FkUi,  by  whose  aid  he  discoveted  Iceland.  Similarly  the 
Vtkfaigs  are  said  to  have  carried  raveni  in  their  ships  to  be  able 
totiad  the  beartu  of  the  nearest  land  (cp  Castok,  and  for  the 
painting  w  CHrvtag  of  a  totaa  on  a  boat,  Fiazer,  Tetn^tmt, 
30/). 
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pin,  wlulepB  maybeniswritten  for  pn— i.A,  ]itn).  See 
Labah,  Nahok,  Paddan-asah.  9.  It  Is  also  plau- 
siUe  to  hold  the  view  set  forth  in  Jacob,  S  3,  where  it 
is  shown  that  there  was  possibly  a  still  earlier  tradition 
which  put  Labao's  home  at  HelK-on.  At  any  rate,  both 
narrators  have  distinguished  themsdves  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Rcbekah's  character,  which  has  some  strong 
points  of  affinity  to  that  of  her  son  Jacob,  She  was 
acomapaDied,  according  to  MT,  to  Isaac's  home  at 
BeeT-lith«-roi  {i.e.,  Beer-jerahmeel)  by  her  nurse  (2459). 
who.  from  the  corrupt  text  of  S58,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  named  Deborah  (see  Dinah,  coL  itoa,  a.  i). 
Probably,  however,  the  'nurse'  is  not  refeired  to,  but 
the  'i^ecious  possessions'  (nliiD.  cp  v,  53)  of  the  newly 
won  bride:  In  the  view  of  the  present  writer  Laban 
was  originally  a  southern  Jerahmeelite,  originally,  it 
may  be,  placed  in  the  Negeb,  so  that  he  may  also 
have  been  called  Tubal  (f  .  v. ) — a  name  which  seems  to 
underlie  Vxina  (Bethuel !).  See.  further,  Rachel,  %  a. 
Possibly,  Rebekah  is  a  [lersontfication  alternately  of 
the  southern  and  of  the  northern  Jerahmeelites.  She 
has  been,  one  may  almost  say,  created  as  a  true  woman, 
with  beating  heart  and  planning  brain,  by  J  and  E. 

The  explanation  ngs^'cord'd  7i)is  linKuisticallTattnu:tt*«; 
cp  ptyt,  and  the  tn*it.tvtot  Strfinifi  of  on«  of  the  Onomastica 
,     (Oi"  70i  ag).    But  we  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of 
S.  Origin  such  names  without  conudering  the  tribal  reUiioni 
of  name,  of  the  patriarchs ;  wives  and  husbands  alDte  are 
tribal penonifications.  ItiiprobablethatAbraham, 
Rebelcah,  and  Leah-Rachel  represent  a  tribal  name.  Abraham 
(from  Ab-ia^am)  means  probably '  &tber  of  Jerahmeel ':  Leah  and 
Karhel  (doablei),  come  from  wom-down  fonni  of  Jcrahmeel. 
Rebdcah,  or  rather  Rib)^kh,  probably  olio  comes  from  the  Utter 
name;  Dni~3Bn~p31i  cp>  P^rht^  the  dan-names  or  tribe- 
names  Becher.  Heber,  and  the  local  name  Qehron.l  Obtcm 
that  Rebekah's  father  Btthuel  (perbap«= Tubal  [/.v.D  is  the 
•on  of  Jiabar—Lt.,  the  sondiern^ann,  by  Miloata  CjerAimael]. 
The  HUM  etfanoBtisphie  tnulidons  aia  repeated  over  and  over 
again  gaosalogkally.  t,  K,  c. 

BEG  AH  (nj-l),  iCh.4M  RV,  AV  Rechah. 

BECEIVEK  Is.S8ie,  RV  'he  that  weighed 

[the  tribute].'   Cp  Sckibb  and  Taxation. 

BECHAB  (331,  '  charioteer,'  perhaps  short  for  Ben- 
rechab[-el] — i.e. ,  son  of  Rekab['el]  ; «  but  more  iwobably 
anethnicoftheNegeb[Che.],  pHX&B:  but  in  1  Oi.  25s, 
PHxa.  [B].  and  in  Jer.  35i4  pHXOB  On  nxf^  in 

Ju(^.  1 19,  see  Moore's  note). 

I.  One  of  the  muidcFen  of  Isbboaheth  (3  S.49j^  :  pt^x^  [Bt 
in  w.s/.  gQ.    His  father  waa  Riumon  f^.f -X 

9.  The  eponytn  of  the  RaciiABiTas  (a  K.  10i<  Jer.Us^). 
A  'cMtof  Rechah 'is  a  'Racbabke';  aoevn  in  N«i.li4tBM 
Malchijam,  7). 

BEOHABITEB  [HOirBB  OF  THE]  (D^S^IH  n^3 ; 
OIKOC  &px&BeiN  [B«],  &Ax&BeiN  or  x&paBcin  [A], 
PM&B[ejlN  tQ].  pHXi^BlTAl  [Sym.]).  The  Rechabites 
have  usually  been  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  religious 
order,  analogous  to  the  Nazirites  [/.v.],  tracing  its 
otiffin  to  the  Jduoadab  or  Jonadab,  son  of  Recfaab, 
who  lent  his  countenance  to  Jehu  in  the  violent  abolition 
of  Baal-worahip.  In  Jer.  86  we  meet  with  the  RedtaUtes 
as  continuing  to  observe  the  rule  of  life  ordained  by 
JonadiUi  their  ■  father,'  abstaining  from  wine  and 
dwelling  in  tents  in  the  land  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
iavasion  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem 
(JBREUIAH  ii. ,  g  17).  According  to  Ewald  (G  VI S  543), 
Sdirader  {BL6^),  and  Smend  (Rtl-'gofh,^  93/) 
they  were  an  Isn^tisb  sect  which  represented  the 
reaction  against  Canaaoitish  dvilisalion,  and  took  the 
Kenites — the  old  alFies  of  Israel— as  a  model.  In 

1  A  couacction  between  the  names  IJebron  and  RibVah  has 
been  already  tuqiected  by  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright  <W»*  ltra*i 
EvtriMEgy^tt,  iBo). 

'  S<^  in  the  main,  Hommel,  Dat  £rmfkutkt  t\,  p.  93. 
Bar4efcab['«1I  was  a  royal  name  at  &ma1  in  N.  Syria ; 
Rekab'd  ter  Rekab'el)  was  probably  a  charinleer-god,  the 
Wp*4p9toilhesun(cp  'chariou  of  the  sun,'  alLSBiiL  Sea 
G..Hoanaaa(whaiadBRakkab-'d),ir^,  iM,p.  aja;  iaOaa, 
'Anun.  Insdntta,' in  1896,41. 
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iCh.  25si,  however,  the  'hoiiseofRechab'  is  represented 
as  belonging  to  the  Kenites,  and  in  i  Ch.  4 11  (0"")  the 
4r8f>«  tmx<^  (MT  >v».  4.  pij^.  RV  '  the  men 
of  Recab')  including  Tehinnah  (perhaps  Kinah= 
Kenite)  appear  among  the  descendants  <^  Chdnb^ 
(sCaleb).  We  have  no  right  to  set  this  statement 
a«de  on  the  ground  of  die  lato  date  of  the  Chronider. 
It  is  perfectly  credible  that  the  Kenites  who  dwelt  in 
tents  among  the  Israelites  long  continued  to  fed  tbem- 
selves  the  special  guardians  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Yahwi,  and  were  honoured  as  such  by  Jeremiah.  Budde 
assumes  that  in  the  time  of  Jehu  a  Rechabitfc  named 
Jonadab  formally  reimposcd  the  old  obligations  on  lus 
rellow>Gkuumeo,  at  the  same  time  perhaps  offering  the 
primleges  of  fellowship  to  those  from  outside  who 
accepted  the  Rediabite  rule  of  life,  and  thus  converting 
it  to  some  extent  into  a  religious  order.'  This  is  a 
plausible  hypothec,  and  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Jonadab  spoken  of  in  Jer.  S56-io  14 16 18  is  the 
Jonadab  who  had  a  conneaion  with  Jehu.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  true  name  of  the  reputed  fother  of  the 
Kenites  was  not  Hobab  but  Jonadab  (see  Hobab). 
Thb  hypothesis  is,  at  any  rate,  simiAer  than  the  other 
for  the  Rechabite  laws  are  those  characteristic  of  oomad 
races — €.g.,  the  Nabateeaiu  (Diod.  Sic.  1 9  94) — and  we 
cannot  hdp  expecting  the  legislate  of  the  Kenites  to 
stand,  like  Moses,  at  the  bead  of  the  history  of  biff 
people. 

Tht  notice  in  t  Ch.  255}  ii  therefore  most  prabaUy 
to  be  accepted,  except  in  ao  br  as  the  comipt  name 

•  Hanunath '  *  there  given  to  the  '  father '  of  the 
Recbatrites  is  concerned.  Rechabites  and  Kenites  are 
synonymous  terms.  No  doubt  this  second  name 
'  Rechabites '  is  puzzling ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  Yahwi,  the  God  of  the  Kenites.  bad  Recab-«1 
(diarioteer^od)  as  a  title.  It  a  a  question,  tfaeref^, 
whether  the  readings  D'ari  '  Rech^tes,'  and  n'^ 

*  house  of  Rechab,'  ooght  not  to  be  emended  in 
accordance  with  many  analogies  dseiriiere,  unless 
indeed  we  assume  that  the  popular  speech,  irtiicb 
uses  transposition  freely,  fluctuated.  In  Judg. 
4ii  we  meet  with  'Heber  the  Kenite,'  and  in  v.  17 
with  'the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite.'  It  is  highly 
prob^e  that  33%  traji  should  be  eilba  ■w,  or  3in. 
D'nm  In  the  former  case.  Jonadab  comes  befiore  us 
anew  as  'a  son  of  Heber,'  and  the  Redutfaitei  become 
■Heberites.'  In  the  latter  'Rediab'  gives  place  to 
'Rehob'  (=Rehoboth)  and  'RedialHtes'  to  *Rd)0* 
biles'  (  =  Rehobothites).  Perhaps  the  former  view  is 
preferable.     We  can  now  see  the  full  (ont  of  Judg. 

'Now  Heber  the  Kenite  (the  eponym  of  the 
' '  Heberites, "  miscalled"  Rechabites  " )  bad  severed  him< 
sdf  fit»n  !<Uin,  even  from  the  b'ne  Hobab  (Jonadab?). 
The  Heberites  (Rechabites)  of  Israd  are  a  branch  of 
the  Heberites  (Rechat»tes)  of  N.  Arabia,  equally  mth 
whom  they  honoured  Jonadab  as  their  ancestor  and 
Iqrislator. 

'*<**^%Un  *U  >■>  Jiidg.4ii  (cp  Nu.Ua9)  iboald  rather  be 
the  Hebetius.  Wbttbcr '  Heber '  (cp  Qt^n  •Olb 
Hoa.«9)  had  oripnally  a  idinoos  senia,  and  marked  out  the 
Kenites  at  a  priMdy  tribe  (cp  ler.  U 19,  and  see  HoSBS,  |  lA 
or  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  myuerious  Habiri  «  the 
Amama  Tablets  (see  HaBKSW  Langoack,  and  cp  HaasR)  i*  of 
course  uncertain.  Another  fcm  which  this  second  name  of  tb» 
Kenites  has  assumed  hy  conuptioB  is  ahnost  certainly  the 
RAHAB[;.tr.]  of  legend.  Very  pos^bly.  too,  the  Dadtc  place- 
name  Bkne-bkieak  should  be  6ene-reciiah--f.A,  Bet>»^Mb«r; 
indeed  the  famous  Barak  (Judg.  4  a)  was  pethaps  icidly  B 
Hcberite(3Heber  the  Kenit^  SeeKaitiTSS. 

Later  Jewish  tradition  said  that  the  Rechabites  Intermanied 
with  the  Levitcs  and  so  entered  the  temple  service.  Hege- 
sippns,  in  hit  account  of  the  death  of  James  the  Just,  even 
■pMks  of  Rechabite  priests,  and  makes  one  of  tbos  protest 


•  £>cc  never,  jintn.  147. 

>  See  Budde,  '  The  Nomadic  Ideal  in  the  NT,'  Ntw  WprU, 
Dec.  1895,  p.  7«9,  not  overlooking  the  interesting  note  on  the 
possible  Kenite  origin  of  Yahwism ;  abo  RtUgim  ^  Itrmxl  t* 
tktRiiU,  ma,  44,  iao(iBg9}L 

•  Read  parfi^       (>so«thaB  Uaaea^  Op  HoHA-n. 
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■CMWt  the  crimt  (Edl  /f£  !  33%  Recent  writen  have  tried  to 
find  the  desoendants  of  th«  Reo^bitca  in  thia  oi  ituu  modem 
tribe.  Such  utempta  could  not  but  be  illiuory.  Cp  L>  Gwitier, 
'AptopMdet  lUabttn,' Lm  Uitrti eM/kmMt,  Jvmt  15,  igot. 

T.  K.  C 

BECHAH,  RV  Bwmh  (71^%  i  Ch.  4ia  (pH<t.&  [A], 
PHXAB  [BL]}-    See  Caleb,  §  4  ;  RecHABiTES. 
RECONCILE,  BECONCILIATION.  Hie  words  are : 

I.  kif^r,  1^,  ((iAii»<a^,  Lev.  630  815  l6ao  Ezck. 
45151730— wbcie  RV  always  ban  'atone'  'make  atonement' 
(cp  Atune):  ^(lXoaic  Nu.  29iit,  itUavna,  i  S.  I23  Pft. 
'W?  (-lSg)t,  j{iA«ur(i6t  Wild.  IBai  £cchu.65  Itfit  17 39  ISiaao 

a.  hjtkr^ft^h,  -linnn,  ttoAXimrafiat  i  S.3B4.    In  aS.SIaj 

'accept,'  in  Gen.  3Sii  (<vAvy«*')  MaL  H  C»poffW)£«ff*Bt)  'be 
pfeaaedwith':  I(«AAa7)( (Ecclus. 2293  ST 91). 

3.  >^tY,'/',  Men,  ■fuUm)Mi,3Cb.2»34,AV<makereoonciIia- 
tion,'  RV  ■  make  a  sin  offerinf.'  See  Sacwpick,  H  sSm, 

The  NT  words  are : 

4.  timJAiir»*v*iu  Mt.&a4  (cp  9,  and  a  Mace.  Sag  [V]). 

5.  MtttAAowciv  Ro(n.5io(cpaMacc.ls733  Sa9[A]),aaraA> 
Xoyi)  Kom.Sii  11 15  a  Cor.  fiiBig  (cp  a  Maccftao^ 

6.  armcaniAAiurrfii'  EpluSltf  Cot.  lao/f 

7.  iAam<v«ai  Lk.1813  Heb.!i7,  RV  'profHtiation' (PS.6S3 
[4I,  etcXcpiJUiTfi^i  Jn.22  4 10  EV  ' propitiation ' ;  cp  Ecclus. 

183o[A]353  [it*;  i(iK  DlK.>A]  2  Macc.Sss;  see  also  MeiiCY 
SSAT.  DciHmann  (.Vrtif  B'ieiilid.  5a)  brings  forward  a  paiallel 
to  tbc  oonstruciion  (AanttrAu  ^lapriat  (Heb.Si?)  in  an  in- 
scription relative  to  a  sanctuary  in  Asia  Minor,  jiv  (o^to^uu') 
o*  fii)  Ivfwu  (f«tA^0««4w  (lie).  It  is  noteworthy,  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  idiom^  that  lAirmff^  ii  employed  alternately 
s-ith  ncofopifffiiv  vDtMirdBi  in  S  to  represent  tlie  conception 
of  atonement.  The  latter  phiase  rc^rdi  the  act  with  reference 
lo  its  effect  upon  men,  the  former  with  reference  to  it*  signili- 
cancc  in  relation  to  God. 

BECOSD  (in^).  RV  'he  that  voucfaeth  for  me,' 

Job  lOigt-    See  Witness. 

BECOBBB  (Estb-fli  Ex.  I714);  see  Histosical 
LrrCRATUKE,  §  5. 

BECOBBEE  (1*310 — •  '  who  brings  to  mind,* 
■remembrancer':  AN&MiMNHCKUN  [four  limes  and 
Is.  8630^],  YTTOMNMMATOrPA<t>oc  UovT  times],> 
Cni  TWN  YTTOMNHM&TWN[aS.8i6],  YTT0M1MNHC- 
KUN  [a  S.  20s4  [L]  I  K.  4]  (BL)] ;  a  eommentariis).* 
the  tide  of  a  high  officer  (Jt^osfaairfwt,  Joah  are  named) 
in  tte  court  of  Ihekingf  ofjtidah  (3&816  20ai  i  K.43 
aK.l8t837  t  Ch.18is  a  Ch.848  Is.8633at).  RV»«- 
always  has  'chronicler';  AV"«-,  often,  'remembrancer' 
or  '  writer  of  chronicles.'  The  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  taken  by  0  and  Vg.  is  obvious.  The  Hetvew  title 
might  suggest  that  of  the  '  magister  memoriae '  at  the 
Roman  Imperial  court  (Smith.  Diet  Gr.  and  Jiam.  Am/.  , 
S.V.  'Magisier'),  or  that  of  the  kiiig's  remembrancer, 
whose  duty  formerly  was  to  remind  the  judges  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  '  of  such  things  as  are  to  be  called 
and  attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown '  (Bouvier, 
Zum  Diet.,  t.v.\  But  the  office  of  the  ma%klr  was 
almost  certainly  mtu±  m<«e  responsiUe  than  either  of 
these;  It  mi^t  perbaps  more  aptly  be  compared  lo 
that  i>f  (me  of  the  diief  advisers  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
■  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience. '  See  Government, 
S  ai ;  cp  Historical  Litekaturk,  |  5. 

On  the  'story-writer,'  RVior.  'recorder'  (Dfn  ^^Si  &  ^ 
«Mw*mFm,  cp  n  ar  (&}  yprtT  ri  rp.),  of  t  Esd.  3 17,  see 
Rehum,  5,  where  'lOvcRiar  flit,  'man  of  oommand')  is 
angsested  aa  a  more  likely  aqidvalcnt. 

BED  ("T^/sn) ;  see  CoLOints,  S  8  (D1K.  ^SIITIK, 
ftyi,  -VSn),  and  for  Btddlsb  (DnOlK).  see  ib. .  %  10. 

BED  OOBAL  (D^3*3f},  Job28iL     RV°«  ;  see 

C<»CAL. 

1  According  to  Strabo  (797)  the  Ampr«Mmp4^  was  one 
of  ibe  four  native  officers  reconuMd  ta  tb*  Roman  province 
<^  Ecypt— the  others  being  the  apn^r^Ci  the  mfx^lutarrit,  and 
the  ivrrcpii^  orp^nrfit- 

>  Tbe  senator  whose  duty  it  was  to  compile  the  meta  diMtna 
of  ttie  Roman  Senate  received  the  title  mb  attit  [or  m  c»m- 
mntittriWi  mmTw.  Undw  tbe  empire  tbe  ofioe  was  nsually 
held  as  an  annnal  coct  after  the  iiumsianhto,  biU  bdbre  the 
ptnonli^  or  Kdikdiip  (Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  Mid  Rem.  Ami.,  t.v. 
*Acta> 


I^Hpi^l^iy^  y wmmi  f{B^  BEDEMPnOH*  See 

GORL. 

BED  HE0EB  (ntj>n(t  mjS),  Nu.l9a^  [P,} 
See  Clean  and  Unclean,  g  17  ;  and  Sacrifice,  %  38. 
On  the  symbolism  of  tibe  red  hue  see  Clean  ahu 
Unclean,  S  16.  encL 

BED  BEA.  At  REs  Mohammad  the  Red  Sea,  '  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  oceanic  gulfs  on  the  globe,'  is 
divided  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs,  the 
western  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  now  about  130  geographical 
in.  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  18,  and 
the  easteru  or  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  about  90  m.  long,  and 
of  proportionate  narrowness.  On  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  Red  Sea  in  eai^y  historic  times,  see 
Exodus  i-,  §  15. 

Whether  by  the  statement  in  Ex.  10  ig  that  the  W.  wind 
'took  up  the  kicnsts  and  drove  them  into  the  "Red  Sea" 
(rps-ns^,  n<  ifMtfiw  CdAaMmf),  the  whole  of  what  is  known 
to  secwraphy  aa  tbe  Red  Sea  is  mean^  or  only  tbe  Hnoopoliian 
eulf  (Gulr  of  SueA  cannot  be  decided  from  uiis  patisge  alone. 
Itisevident  that  the  wotam  gulf  is  meant  in  IS  iS  (Ibe  way  of 
Ibe  wilderness  of  tbe  Red  Sea— which  tbe  Israelites  fUbwed 
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Israelites  leave  tbe  Red  St».  Similarly  Nu.  U35  88 10/  Dt. 
]  I  (after  correctly  EV)  40  11 4  Josh.  S  lo  4  33  S46  Itidg.  11 16, 
etc.,  mean  the  AraUan  gulf  of  tbe  andents,  tbe  modem  Gulf  of 
Sues.  The  eastern  gnlf,  the  titau  jElamiliau  or  Gulf  of 
'Alfabab,  seensto  be  meant  in  Ex.  S8  31  (T)  (frontier  of  Israel) 
Nu. SI 4(5.  of  tbe  tenitory  of  Edoro)  Dt.St  (to  tbe  S.  of  Ht. 
Seir)  I K.  9  at  (ships  bidh  at  Eaoohceber,  on  tbe  Red  Sea) 
Jer.  49  at  (atUantnc  tbe  Edomitcs)L  Consequently,  the  name 
aeons  to  apply  to  the  Red  Sea  in  gcnenl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Et^Ibh  version  goes  bock 
through  the  Vulgate  to  the  'EpvOfA  MWnt  of 

1  JauflaA.  f**'^'^        J^S-  II  '6  fldXtKTira 
.  fftvepa  expression  is  common   to  classical 

(.^schylus.  Pindar.  Herodotus)  and  biblical 
Greek  (i  Mace.  49  Wisd.  10  iS  19 7  Acts  736  Heb.  llsg). 
Tbe  original  meaning  of  the  name  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  with  the  Greeks.  They  thought  of  a  source 
with  reddish  water,  or  of  the  alleged  reddish  colotir  of 
the  sen  hielf,  or  of  thiU  of  tbe  moontoini  sutrounding 
it ;  or  thqr  invented  a  king  Erythras.^  Egyptologists 
have  compared  the  name  dcJret,  'red  land,'  given 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  desert  in  contrast  to  the 
kimet,  'black  land' — i.e.,  cultivable  ground  or  Egypt 
proper  (see  Egypt,  §  i  ) ;  also  the  Edomites  as  allied 
'  red  men,'  or  tbe  'apury  aroimd  Goshen  ($  6z).'  Un- 
forttuately,  none  <A  these  names  is  ever  fomd  connected 
with  tbe  Red  Sen;  on  tbe  Egyptian  name  'water'  (or 
sea)  'of  the  circle'  (or  circuit?)  and  the  hypothetical 
explanation  of  this  expression,  cp  WMM  As.  v.  Eur. 
354.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  is  certainly  to 
be  sought  for  not  in  Egypt,  but  among  the  Semites. 
Some  misunderstanding  of  a  Palestinian  or  Syriac  ex- 
pression by  the  Greelu  is  quite  likdy.  It  must  be 
recalled,  in  passing,  that  tbe  (Wrecks  used  the  name  in 
a  mud)  wider  sense  than  we  do.  extending  It  over  tbe 
whole  sea  between  Africa  and  India  (cp  Herod.  2ii, 
etc.)." 

The  Hebrew  name ^am  lip/i,  r^vro' — i.e.,  tea,  of  the 
water-plant  sSfA — is  also  mysterious.    The  supi  (see 
_  _       Flag,  t)  belongs  specially  to  Egypt  (cp 
"JjT™  Ex.235  Is.196)  and  the  Nile;   only  in 
Jon.  26  is  it  used  of  seaveeds,  invbaUy  by 
poetic  license.    The  word  seems  to  be  idoiticRl  with 
the  Coptic  J[oOY<t>>  P^ty^*'  vrtiidi  is  not  finmd  in 
the  earlier  language  but  appears  aa  (u-^  in  texts  of  the 

'  See  Wiedemann's  Commentary  on  Herod.  S  11  (who  (juotes 
Strabo,  IB779,  Mela,  St,  Nearcbus,  ao,  Eust.  I^on.  Perieg.36) 
The  statement  that  the  txpcasiion  is  fimnd  in  aa  Egyptian 
insaiption  is  incorrect. 

*  Wiedemann,  Le. 

I  The  Pewan  gulf  also  thus  belonged  to  It.   Tbe  tradition 
that  tbe  Phceniciana  came  originally  from  tbe  Red  Sea— 
Lower  Babyhmia— has  been  strangely  ntsundrntood  by  sdMlai^ 
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niueteendi  Ajautj.*  Whether  it  be  a  Cortign  or  a 
vemacuUr  word  cannot  be  determined ;  consequently 
it  must  renuun  an  open  question  whether  it  was  borrowed 
from  Egj'ptian  by  the  Palestinians  or  vice  vend.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version,  which  otherwise 
strictly  follows  0 ,  in  Exodus  renders  '  Sea  of  lari '  which 
seems  to  be  sari,  ffapi — acc(»xting  to  Theophrastus, 
Pliny,  and  Hesychius,  the  name  of  an  ^yptian  water- 
plant  (see  Peyron,  Lex.  C<^t.  304,  who,  however, 
prefers  an  Impossible  etymology).'  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  the  Coptic  translator  here  consulted  the 
Hebrew,  rendering  '  sea  of  papyrus- plants '  (Luther 
renders  Schilfmeer).  These  aquatic  plants,  of  course, 
never  grew  in  the  salt  water  of  the  Red  Sea ;  modem 
travel Im  have  found,  not  without  difficulty,  some 
clumps  of  reeds  on  spots  not  far  from  Suez  where  fresh 
water  mixes  with  the  Red  Sea  (see  Knobel-Dillmann. 
on  Ex.1818);  but  the  derivation  of  the  name  from 
these  would  be  more  than  improbable.  Others  have 
thought  (after  Jon.  2 16}  of  seaweeds  which  are  said  to 
be  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
common,  early  use  of  the  word  siph  is  against  this. 
We  can  understand  how  Brugscb  {rExode,  11,  etc) 
was  led  by  these  freshwater  planti  to  assume  the 
swamps  of  NE.  Egypt  as  the  locality  of  the  Exodus  ; 
he  quite  forgot,  however,  that  the  name  yam  saph 
applies  also  to  the  ^lanitic  gulf.*  The  freshwater 
TimsSh'Iake  with  iu  large  marshes  full  of  reeds,  ex- 
actly at  the  entrance  of  Goshen,  would  fulfil  all  con- 
ditioDS  fox  the  Exodus  and  for  the  Hd>rew  name  (see 
Exodus  L,  |  z6).  The  word  'sea'  is  used  of  lakes  in 
most  oriental  languages,  especially  in  Hebrew  (cp  Nu. 
84ii,  'Sea  of  Chinnereth,'  etc.).  Still,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  the  Crocodile  Lake,  or  other  swamps  on 
the  frontier  of  NE.  Egypt,  should  have  furnished  a 
name  to  the  whole  Red  Sea,  including  the  .£lanitic 
gulf  which  was  nearer  to  most  Palestinians  than  the 
Egyptian  lakes.  On  the  conoectioo  between  the  present 
tHtter  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  which  most  scholars 
assume  for  biblical  times,  see  Excraus  i.,  |  15.  la  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  this  theory  must  he  re- 
jected, and  thus  the  Hebrew  name  remains  obscure. 

W.  H.  H. 

With  wonted  precuion  and  dincriiiiimtinK  use  of  authorities 
BDB'i  Ltxicvnfs.v.  ijiq)  givei  the  following,  on  which  it  is  not 
■uperfluoiu  to  comment,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
S.  It  the  objects  of  the  present  work  to  intermix  the  old  and 
lOllltltBI        '*^*'>  ""d  by  a  junction  of  the  forces  of  all 
^  critical  students,  to  inake  definite  advances  where- 
ever  this  is  possible.    '  IID'D;  probably    t(a  of 
rushtt  or  retdt  (leas  probably  tea  ^cityl  StipA),  which  Greek 
includes  in  wider  nume  AtA.  Jpy^po,  Xea  Sea  (cp  Di.  Ejt,  13  iS 
and  especially  WMM  Ai.  m.  Awr.  43 /,  who  explains  as  name 
Otiginally  given  to  upper  end  of  Guff  of  Suez,  extending  into 
Bitter  Lakes,  shallow  and  marshy,  whence  rtedt  [prooably 
also  reddish  colour]);  name  ap[diea  only  to  arms  of  Red  Sc^' 
most  often  to  Gulf  of  Suei,  sometimes  to  Gulf  of  'Akaba.    It  u 
noted  also  that  'jlO'D'O  should  possibly  be  read  for  'o  ^^O  in 
Dt.  1  r.   BDB  also  points  out  (f.v.  P*)  that  in  Ex.  U  a  {iu)  9 
Ia.61to(M*>«ii,etc.  Q^n,  and  in  Is.  11 15  probably  Dn??^^ 
—  the  '  Red  Sea.*   In  the  tatter  statement,  however,  '  probably ' 
ifcmi  to  be  an  exaggeration.    '  The  tongue  (bay    of  the  sea  of 
Egypt'  is  astrange  circumlocution  for  'I'D'O^  ;  Indeed,  to  render 

DnsSi  'Egypt'  in  w.  11  13  Is  only  plausible  If  •nirit  may  be 
rendered 'Syria'(cpStade,2.>47';f  2991).  That  there  are  errors 
in  the  text  of  11  it-io,  is  oertaia ;  that  pr^  is  sometimes  a  cor- 
ruption of  Sttiraf  (cp  /V.n  on  Ps.  ISO  3),  may  also  be  assumed ; 
that  ntirit  sometimes  stands  for  *iirn?M  (Ashhur),  a  synonym  of 
SMOm*  (Jerabmeel),  is  also  difficult  to  gainsay.  Methodical 
critictsm,  therefore  justifies  US  ut  reading,  D'^^^*  '*  cnan 
[0*110], '  And  Yahn*  shall  place  a  ban  upon  uie  ^shaiaaHMa ' 
(cp  V.  i^;  O^nSD  is  an  archaising  ^osi.  Even  alooe,  this 

1  See  WMM  At.  m.  Eur.  loi.  SiMJi,  'toed,'  whkh  was 
formerty  compared  with  ijio,  !■  dillerenL 

>  Ebers,  Dttreh  Gatett,  Kla^  makes  it  probable  that  this  word 
is  «Vin  hieroslyphics.  This,  however,  could  not  well  be 
identical  with  the  above  Coptic  word. 

>  The  Sirbonian  bog  wrauldi  however,  Justify  the  nanu  as 
little  ai  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
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would  suggest  the  view  that  >ptrO^  may  ba  aa  early  textual 
corruption,  Dor  ooold  it  be  said  that  'Scaof  Sflph'  was  linprob- 
ahle,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  cmrrectnesa  of  the  lUpposed 
place-name  '  Sflph '  ui  Dt.  1 1  was  open  to  question.  But  when 
we  have  rec^nised  that  n*lDDi  Neh.737,  is  a  corruption  of 
WW— Zar^hatli  ta  the  N^b  (sea  Sonu»mi>— it  at 
once  becomes  a  plausibi*  view  that  <w  or  ijo  in  the  HT  are 
sometimes  corrupt  abbreviations  of  the  same  place-name  Zare- 
phath  ($arephath^  Just  as  the  '  Dead  Sea '  was  odled  rfnri  DS 
a  popular  corruption  (as  many  text-cri  tical  considerations  suggest) 
of  ^MOnt'D'i  IICQ*,  as*  namefortheGulf  of 'Akftbah,  maybe 
a  corrupt  abbreviation  of  nf^lTOJ,  where  1  is  to  be  taken  as  a 

race-naD>e~the  Zarephathitcs  (see  Zaxephath).  A  similar 
exptanatioa  may  be  given  of  Such  and  Suphah.  FtoH  Saycc 
{Crit.  J/m*.  >S5  jK)  is  of  opinion  that  Yam  Sflph,  wberevar  the 
phraM  occur*,  tneans  the  Gulf  of  'Akafaab.  This,  however, 
involves  the  further  statement  that  the  tdentifiotion  of  the  sea 
I  inatnil  by  the  Israelites  with  the  Yam  SOph  (Ex.  15  4  n)  is  in- 
oorrecL  This  is  surely  too  bokL  In  Ex.  1ft  4  as,  as  elsewhere, 
the  best  course  b  to  read  nsiX  D'  Mosas,  f  laX  unless, 
indeed,  we  prefer  to  read  nB^'t)'-  All  ^(Rcultles  arc  obviated, 
if  we  adopt  the  view  of  the  pnmitive  tradition  respecting  Israel 
advocated  in  coL  3008^,  and  suppose  that  thej^ace  of  sojourn 
of  the  piimitive  Israehtes  was  in  the  land  of  Mizrim,  adjoining 
the  land  of  Jerahmecl,  on  the  border  of  the  Negeb  (see  Meceb). 
It  is  possible  that  the  legend  spdce  of  a  great  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  in  riirUtp*i  where  |q>  (sometimes  corrupted  into 
]1  ^  '  Javan represents  SlCDm*  (Jerahmeel);  Quite  early,  the 
mark  of  abbreviation  in  'o'  may  have  been  lost,  and  'x  have 
become  corrupted  into  ipO  and  »|io-  Then,  floating  mythic 
stories  may  have  led  to*an  alteration  of  the  old  legend.  One 
such  possible  story  is  referred  to  elaewhera  (MoSES  I  10). 
Another  may  now  h«  added.  We  know  that  (Minim  f  or 
HiaaJml)  was  regarded  as  the  antitype  of  the  |mniuve  pl9 
or '  dragon '  (see  Dragon,  |  4).  There  was  alio,  in  the  Creation- 
story,  a  statement  of  the  production  of  the  dry  land  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  water  from  a  part  of  the  ocean's  bed  (Gen.  1 9). 
This  may  very  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  istaelites,  the  story  of  which  (10  tooa  as  textual 
corruption  made  this  possible)  was  adjusted  so  as  to  fit  this  in- 
tuition. On  Jon.  S  6  ('  nB/A,  was  bound  about  my  bead see 
Crit.  Bih.  On  the  whole,  the  closing  sentence  of  |  a  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  be  perfectly  correct :  but  a  q)ecial  biUical 
schtw  ou^t  hardly  to  rest  wiihoiit  trying  some  frMh  avenue 
to  the  truth.  W.  H.  K.,  {  z/  ;  T.  K.  C,  (3. 

BEED.  t.  TC^,  garnet,  i  K.I4.5  K&A&MOC(a  K. 
ISai  Is.  866,  etc. ,  Mt  11 7  12so,  eta ),  is  a  word  which 
is  common  to  Heb^,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  Ass.,  and 
has  passed  into  Gr.  and  Lat.  as  — canna, 
and  into  Eng.  as  'cane.'  The  name  is  probably  of 
Semitic  origin  (Lag.  Ueben.  50;  Barth,  Nominatt.^t^c) ; 
but  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the  root  rup  is 
obscure.'  Besides  the  general  meaniiig  'stalk'  (Cien. 
4l3n}  or  'shaft'  {Ex.87t7,  etc),'  nj^  is  used  more 
specifically  of  (a)  reed  grass,  (^)sweetor  aromatic  cane(?). 

(a)  Reedgrass  is  frequently  mentioned,  thoi^h  there 
is  little  to  help  in  determining  the  particular  species 
intended.  It  was  distinct  from  t&ph  (see  Flag)  and 
^me'  (see  Rush),  but  like  these  grew  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  [e.g.,  the  Nile,  Is.  196)  and  pools  (Is. SS?). 
It  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  tall  (JobiOai)  and 
thick  (to  justify  the  metaphor  ht  Job  81m;  EV 
'  bone,'  AW  'chaoel-bone') ;  and  the  Jointed  nature 
of  the  stalk  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  repeated 
references  to  the  broken  or  bruised  reed  (a  K.  ISai, 
etc,).'  Perhaps  the  most  probable  identification 
is  with  the  tall  Arundo  Donax,  L,,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  S.  Europe :  though  other  species  may 
have  been  included  under  the  name.*  In  Ps.88[3o]3t 
njjj  certainly  cannot  be  rendered  ■  the  company  of 
spearmen '  (as  AV) ;  sudi  a  phrase  can  only  be  rendered 
'  the  wild  beast  of  the  reeds '  (cp  AV^,  '  the  beasts  of 
the  reeils ' ).    The  animal  intended  may  be  the  crocodile 

1  The  )'p  (lance)  of  a  S.  21 16,  may  be  a  kindred  word,  though 
the  correctness  of  the  text  is  very  questionable. 

'  So  of  the  beam  of  a  balance  (I^*^4,  and  of  a  measuring 
reed  or  rod  (Ezck.  40  3,  ct&X  «i  which  last  see  Weights  AKD 
Measures,  |  i. 

'  With  these  references  cp  the  Talmudic  phrase  '  posh  with  a 
rred  '—of  a  feeble  arguer  C^w,  344). 

*  The  evidence  ot  the  Syriac  lexioograpkeis  ii  somewhat  in 
favour  of  Atymda  Pkrmgmitet,  L.  (LAw,  341).' 
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{cpPB.74i4,  etc.),  or  the  hippopotamus  (cp  JobiOai). 
A  symbc^  of  Egyptiaa  power  seems  to  ,be  required,  anid 
this  the  bippopc^anius  nowhere  is.    See  CROCODILE. 

[It  u  not  suipriiiiig,  coaaiderinc  tb«  oUcuricy  of  th«  context, 
that  oplaioa  UMnldiiot  be  quite  tinaiiintou*.  Dabm  thinks 
that  the  swIm  it  maat  (cp  80 13  [14]),  as  the  lymbol  of  ■  Syrian 
popoluioo.  Cheyoe  (Pt.A)  read*  'fl^  'the  wild 
heasta  of  pmnted  homs.' 

(i)  By  tbstdiuAal Cant  in  Is.  iSa^  £zek.27i9.  the 
sfm^  nj9  of  Jer.  6ao.  and  the  01*3  nip  of  Ex.S033  is 
meant  some  aromatic  producL  It  formed  aa  ingredient 
in  the  holy  anointing  oil,  the  others  being  myirh, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  olive  oii  It  came  to  the  Jews 
'  from  a  far  countiy '(Jer.  8  ao,  ep  ExA.  27 19),  and  was 
costly  (Is.  4834),  Too  more  general  use  of  ^tuk  in 
other  passages  suggests  that  this  '  fragrant  cane '  was  an 
aromatic  reed  or  flag,  such  as  Axorus  Calamus,  L. : 
others,  however,  pr^er  to  identify  the  substance  as 
cassia  bark,  which  is  yielded  by  '  various  species  of  cin* 
ikamomum  occurring  in  the  ««rm  countries  tA  Asia  from 
India  eastward'  (Fltlclc.  and  Hanb.<*)  597). 

a.  hh(,  'arSA  (<xt:  which  Is  in  AV 

rendered  ■  p^Mr  reeds,'  meaiu  properly  '  bore  places,' 
and  (if  not  cotiupt,  see  Che.  SBOT,  asAVluM,  ad  lee.) 
referv  to  the  uncnltivated  and  treeless  meadows  along 
the  bonks  erf  the  Nile. 

3*  cra^tj.  'Jlgammfm,  which  generally  means  pools  or 
maribcs,  is  in  Jer.  51 39  (but  0  has  wtrifMn  [BMA] 
or  wrr^iMTo,  [B***^]  though  Aq. ,  Sym.  translate  (Xij) 
applied  to  the  clumps  or  beds  of  reeds  (such  as  grow 
on  marshy  spots),  which  are  said  to  be  '  burned  with 
fiie'  (Grtttz,  however,  would  read  D'Anf,  'castles'}. 
Cp  Pool,  i. 

4-  in^t  'd^H,  is  twice  in  RV  text  (Gen.41aiS)  and 
once  in  RV^-  (JobSit)  rendered  'reed-gnus':  on 
this  see  Flag. 

5.  n^,  'tUh,  in  Job9a«t  (fxm  UoS?)  is  ri^tly 
rendered  '  reed '  in  RV"^-.  Cp  Ass.  abu  or  apu.  The 
altuvon  is  to  the  light  canoes  or  skiffe  of  reed  anciently, 
and  still,  in  use  ou  the  Nile;  cp  Is.  18 a  ('vessels  of 
papyrtis ' )  and  SBOT  ad  loc. 

[It  is  not  atmige  that  this  rendering  should  be  a  distinctly 
modern  one.  The  explanalion  of  as  '  reed '  only  goei  back 
to  Hiller  {ffiero^hyiieon,  1735)  and  Scbuliens  (1737).  Vg. 
(followins  Tg.)  xives  patna  fcrtamtet  (cp  3N) ;  Synun.  «v«<f> 
(ewwi  (AV»K'  'ships  of  desire");  Pesh.  and  over  40  MSS  read 
'  (ships  hosUlity ' ;  and  lastly  Olshatiaeo  reads  'nSM, 
*(sUpa  oO  wlngK*  See  OsntBV,  mdjtn,,  for  a  new  emendation.  1 
    N.  M. 

SEEDS,  WIU>  BEAST  OF  THE.   See  above  1  (a). 

BEELAIAH  or  rather.  B««Uab  (H^tD:  pecAciA 
[B],  peeAiax  [AL]),  Eim29=Neb.77,  Raahiah  = 
X  Esd.  SB  where  it  is  corruptly  Reesaias  [AV],  Resaias 
[RV],  (p^rauw  [BA],  Jb/uov  [L,=:.Tcri  =  nDin]};  the 
form  Reelias  ^.cj.  however,  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  same  verse.  Like  '  Raamiah '  it  may  represent 
•Jerahmeel';  the  existence  of  N.  Arabian  elements 
vithin  the  Jewish  community  can  hardly  be  denied 
(Che. ).    Cp  Regem-melech. 

BEELIUS.  RV  RmUu  (BopoAciOY  [B].  peeAiOY 
[A]),  a  duplicate  of  the  name  of  the  fourth  in  the  post- 
exilic  list  of  leaders  in  i  Esd.  5S.  which  has  by  a  scribe's 
error  been  substituted  for  ^tiTOX  ^  '4  [A])  or 

6&roYM  [L],  ».«.,  Bigvai  (see  Ena2«  Ndi.??). 

nwiMATAM  (pHCMOY  [BA]},  t  Esd.  5B=Ezra29, 
Rbelaiah. 

REFIKEB  /t    See  FURNACE, 

Metals. 

KEFUOE,  CITIES  OF  (t3^i?8n  n?).  Josh.  20  a. 
See  AsYLUW,  S  5>  and  cp  §  6,  8  ;  Levites. 

BEGEM  (Df):  pAr€M  [B],  p€.  (Aj.  perwA  [L]). 
a  Calebite  name,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai ;  i  Ch.  £47. 
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BEGEII-IIELECH  (1^0^ ;  &pBeceep  [Bttr], 

-cep  [«"].  -c«C6p  [Al  -cee  [Q].  o  BaciAcyc  ;  a*e 
below).  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem  auicemed  in  a  deputa- 
tion sent  to  the  prophet  Zechariah,  Zech.7a  (see 
Sharezek,  3).  Most  probaUy  (as  Marquart  suggeste) 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  Raamiah,  one  of  the  twelve  (?) 
leatlers  of  the  Jews  (Ezra 2 a  and  parallel  passages).' 
The  presmt  writer  suspects,  however,  that  both 
'  Raamiah '  and  '  Regem-melech '  are  simp^  omuptions 
of  '  Jerahmeel'  The  Jew  spoken  of  wwld  be  (IQte  so 
many  others)  partly  of  Jerahmeelite  extractitn.  It 
would  thus  become  unnecessary  to  explain  Regem  in 
Regem-melech  by  the  Aram,  on,  jacuiari, 

Maiti  now  (1897)  reads,  for  'Regem-melech  uhI  his  men,' 
'  fourteen  men,'  qvim  WJf  nit^Wi  trace  of  which  he  finds  in 
O's  ofifiwttp  i  ^MiAciif.  This  acccunts  rather  ingeniously  for 
'mpfitntp.  But  we  have  no  right  to  eliminate  cil-  iV0**<*P 
may  represent  IXHnjr  (cp  -WWW-'v  3;^  (•>  Asshuritc 
AntUO-  Cp  Shaxizxr,  3 ;  Rju«hakeh.  T.  K.  c. 

RP.TTAPTATT  (hjn^nrp,  '  Yah  is  a  wide  place,'  cp 
the  use  of  Srn  in  Ps.  43  18  37  [36]  or  quite  as  possibly 
ao  etbnic=^3n*],  '  Rdiobite'  (Che.) ;  p&&BlA)>  ^■ 
EUezer  b.  Moses  (i  Ch.  2St7  24ai :  [L]  ;  26as  : 

p&Bi&c  [B],  pdA.  [A],  ftBi&  [L]}.   Cp  Moses,  Recha- 

BITES.  REHOBOAIC. 

ftwr^^w  {3h^  'broad  place';  pouS  [BAL]}. 

I.  The  northern  Umit  of  the  'spies,'  apparmtly 
Atameean,  and  in  the  direction  of  Hamatfa  (Nu.  ISai 
paap  [B],  powB  [F]  a  S.  108  poap  [A],  fSaitfpoa^  [L]) ; 
see  Beth-rehok  In  the  context  of  both  passages, 
however  (see  Nboeb,  Mahrb,  Zobah),  there  are 
phenomena  vrbxHi  suggest  that  both  *  Rdiob '  and  the 
'  Beth-rehob '  of  3  S.  106  are  inccxrectly  ch-  imperfectly 
written  for  '  Rehoboth,'  and  that  this  'Rehoboth'  is 
the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Negeb  (see  Rehoboth). 
'  Hamath '  may  be  miswritten  for  Maacath  or  Maacah 
(f.v. ),  not  improbably  the  southern  Maacah.  It  may 
be  added  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  '  Aram '  in  the 
original  narrative  which  undalies  a  S.  10  meant  '  Jer- 
ahmed,'  a  still  shorter  form  of  whidi  is  Rah  (f.c) ;  also 
that  'ben  Rdiob.'  the  designation  ot  Hadad-ezer  m 
3  S.  83  13,  probably  means  '  nati%-e  of  Rdioboth '  (see 
Zobah).  t,  k.  c 

3.  and  3.  The  name  of  two  unidentified  Asherite 
cities,  the  one  mentioned  between  Ebron  and  Hammon 
(Josh.  19aS,  poo^  [B]),  the  other  with  Accho  and  Aphek 
{ii.  30,  Mtov  [B,  see  UiutAH],  put^  [A]  -o^  [CompL], 
apvfi  [L]}.  There  may  well  have  been  sevoal  Rdbobs ; 
bat  the  mention  of  two  in  the  Asherite  list  seems 
due  to  an  error.  It  is  only  the  second  one  which 
we  know  to  have  existed.  It  is  enumerated  (with 
Aphek  and  Accho)  in  Judg.  I31  {epeu  [B])  among  the 
cities  of  Asher  in  which  the  Canaanites  remained  ;  and 
again  in  Josb.2131  (P,  paa0  [B]),  i  Ch.675[6o]  (om. 
L)  in  a  post-exilic  list  of  Levitical  cities  ossigneid  to 
theb'neGershon.*  A  possible ctmneclion  with f«4ir[j» f] 
in  an  Eg.  list,  may  be  mentioned  (cp  WMM  As.  m.  Eur. 
394).  Of  more  importance,  however,  ts  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  rahubu  (pap.  Anast.)  between  A'ij/n^  (see 
Heber,  i),  and  ^a/J^-.^a'-ii-ry  (perhaps  Betb-shean ?),' 
which  is  (lotditless  the  same  as  the  Jtoai,  pettfi  of  the 
Onom.,  utuated  near  Beth-shean(05Al4&ai  28683/.). 
Now  this  Rehob  in  OT  times  must  have  been  included 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  name  in  Josh.  19  38  (see  above)  has  be^ 
accidentally  transplanted  from  the  list  of  cities  of 
Issachar  once  given  by  E  in  w.  17-33.*   See  Beth- 

KEHOB.  S.  A.  C. 

1  cp  Ahijahfi  S.U3)-=Ahimdech(i  S.  229-13). 

•  The  criticism  of  Josh.  19  is  diiBculL  See  Joshua, 
I  6,  Addis,  Uoi:.  Hex.  1  930  /  2467  and  cp  Ox/.  Htx. 
ad  lec.  - 

s  WMM  At.  u.  Eur.  153  ;  cp  ruifoim  (SoicalF  list)  together 
with  (lafuramf  (see  HafhakaikX 

*  OS  toaoUwr  document  only  v.  17a  has  nuvivcd.  The  rut 
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REHOB  {3hn).     I.  a  S.  8  3 19  ;  see  Rerob  i.  i ; 

BxtH'kehob;  Hadadkzer. 

a.  A  Levite  signatory  (o  the  covauLiit  (lee  Ezra  i.,  |  7); 
Neh.  10 II  [la]  (B  om.,  pe*^  [AL],  pcojS  [Nci  mg.'S). 

BEHOBOAM  (QV;ilD.  as  if  -  the  dan  is  enlarged.'  > 
But  n*3n%  RcHABiAH,  favours  the  view  ttuit  either  qjf  U  the 
divine  luune  'Aimn  [cp  Ahmi,  Names  ih],  or  [Che.l  toe  nune 
i«,  or  re[n«Miiu,  one  of  the  current  modifiationi  of 'JenhmecL' 
Pouibly  the  true  form  wu  Rel»b'eL  itut  as  the  tnie  fonn  of 
Jbroboau  If.t/.]  n»y  have  been  Jerubba'al ;  the  wigin  of  botb« 
numsi  however,  may  be  nupectod  to  have  been  '  Jerahraeel.' 
Cp,  however,  Gray  //py,  59 ;  pefltmp.  [BALJX 

Son  of  Solomon,  and  first  King  of  Judah  (about  930 
B.  c.  ?).  According  to  a  Ch.  12 13  the  queen-mother  was 
'  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess.'  This  supposed  half- 
Ammonitish  origin  of  Rehoboam  would  be  important, 
were  it  probablB  (cp  the  -am  in  the  name).  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Solomon's  chief  wife  was 
an  Ammonitess.  Much  more  probably  he  married  the 
'companion'  of  David's  old  age,  by  an  error  (it  seems) 
of  9  and  MT  called  Abishag.  If  so,  n^my  niajr  be  a 
corruption  of  n^ne*.  Sunammith,  and  Rehoboam 's 
mother  was  probably  Naamah  the  Shunamite  (cp  Cant. 
6ia  [13]).  The  queen-mother,  however,  need  not  have 
been  an  Issacharite ;  the  Sbunem  from  which  she  came 
was  most  probably  in  the  Negeb  (see  Shunahhite). 
Had  It  been  otherwise,  Rehoboam  might  have  coimted 
on  the  support  of  the  tribesmen  of  Issachar.  But 
Issacharites  were  certainly  not  among  '  the  young  men 
that  bad  grown  up  with  him  and  stood  bdim  him,'  of 
whom  we  are  told  in  i  iC  128. 

The  traditional  Mory  of  the  eventi  «4iich  led  to  the  diiruption 
b  coiuiderad  ebcvdim  (see  JutoaoAX,  iX  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  rder  to  it  again  in  cmnection  with  the  article 
Solomon.  It  would  seem  that  in  mkm  of  the  compulsory  (?) 
cesMOnef  twMty  cities  to  tha  king  of  Mifsur,  Solomon  (ucraedcd 
In  retailing  a  larM  part  of  the  Ncgeb.  li  also  appears  that  as 
bueasthe  limeofAmosfiee  Proi-hkt,  |  35)  Israebtes  from  the 
N.  (reqnentad  the  venei^>le  sanctuaries  at  UM  Noeeb— a  regioa 
which  the  Mcond  Janboam  had  recovered  for  Israel,  (t  is 
fttrAcr  probable  that  the  place-naiRC  which  appean  in  Geneus 
{ICI^M  'Shediam' should  rather  be  Cnsham,  and  that  a  place 
n  the  Negeb,  on  the  border  of  the  N.  Arabian  Cuih  isintended. 
See  Shbchbh.  Veiy  possibly  it  was  there  thai  the  great 
assembly  was  held,  which  issued  in  the  r^ection  of  Rehoboam 
by  the  larger  p»rt  of  IstaeL  That  tba  story  given  in  i  K.  12  is 
correct,  Is  intrinsically  improbable.  Wa  do  not  know  what  it 
was  that  actually  kindled  the  spark  of  ^saJTectioo,  nor  is  it 
neciiiaiy  that  we  should.  The  diSiuwices  of  N.  and  S.  were 
reaaona  enough  for  a  separation ;  in  race  and  perhaps  even  in 
matters  of  ctJtus  tbm  was  by  no  means  con^ete  tuuty  among 
tba  federated  clans  of  Israel  Was  Rehoboam  really  forty, 
one  yean  lathis  accession  T  Wemay  doebt  it,  even  without 
laying  Kraas  CO  i  K.Ua;  cp  a  CI1.IS7.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
he  displayvd  no  vigoor,  even  in  tlw  feud  between  himself  and 
Jeroboam ;  the  historians  ascribe  this  partly  to  the  intervention 
of  a  nroritet  named  Skbmaiah,  Ana  in  qnte  of  the  cities  in 
the  S.  wnich  Sotomon  (and,  as  the  Chronicler  slates,  Rehoboam 
hinuwH)  had  fortified,  he  coutd  liot  hinder  the  tuccciafiil  in- 
cursion of '  Shishak,  lung  of  Egypt.'  or  rather  'Cushi,  Icing  of 
ilifrim'  (see  Shtshak^  whin  resulted  in  the  loas  of  the 
treasures  which  Solomon  had  collected  for  the  temple.  This  is 
the  one  great  event  recorded  of  his  irign.  See  Isxakl,  |  aS, 
aiidonRaoboam'i«lvei(a^ll  iBaoX  IIaacah,  Hahalath. 

T.  K.  C. 

REHOBOTH  (nbrn;  £YPYXUP>&  [ADL]),  the 
name  of  one  of  the  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  26a3). 
L  idaBtUaa-  ^  Gehar.     RehCbOth  was  really, 
tlnn.        however,  an  imporUnt  place,  to  which 
great  lungs  and  diviners  appear  to  have 
traced  th«r  origin,  and  where  great  prophets  took 
refuge,  and  received  messages  fixHn  thdr  God  (see 
below).    It  may  perhaps  be  the  city  of  Rubuta  men- 
tioned in  the   Am.  Tab.  (182i3  183io),  and  once 
called  apparently  flubuli  (33947).    In  I888-10  we  read 
that  the  warriors  of  Qazri,  Gimti.  and  Kilti  have  taken 
the  region  of  Rubati.     Gimti  is  Gimti-Kirmil, 
Oath  of  JERAHMIXL  (f.v.,  %i  {/.]),  KtlU  is  Kalah. 
The  localitieB,  except  Geeer,  lie  pretty  near  together. 
Presumably  the  site  Is  that  of  the  mod.  Xui^aiiek,  8 

has  been  rejected  in  bvoo-  of  Ps  account  ef  the  tribal  limitt : 
1  Cp  the  play  on  the  naoM  in  Ecdos.  *1  S3  (Heb.  tsxt]i 
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hours  SW.  of  Beersheba,  at  the  pcnnt  '  from  which  the 

roads  across  the  desert,  after  having  been  all  united, 
again  diverge  towards  Gaza  and  Hebron.'  Robinson, 
who  visited  the  place,  hesitated  to  make  this  identifica- 
tion, because  '  this  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
well'  {BUlt^t).  Rowlands^  and  Palmer  saw  more 
clearly.  In  the  Wftdy  itself  there  is  only  one  well ;  but 
on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ride-vall^,  in  which  the 
ruins  are  ntuated,  are  many  wells,  reservoirs,  and 
dstems.  'A  little  beyond  this  the  W&dy  opens  out, 
and  receives  the  name  of  Ba^r  hla  mi  ( '  the  waterless 
sea  [lake]'),  and  on  the  left  comes  in  a  small  valley 
called  Sutrut  er-Ru^iteh,  in  which  names  are  preserved 
both  the  Sitnah  and  Rehoboth  of  the  Bible '  ( Palmer. 
Detert  ^  the  Exodus,  385).  Probably  Ruhaibdi  also 
represenU  the  ■  Rdioboth  by  the  River'  of  Gen.  8637 
(iqinrtatoi;  poupv6  rap*  rorofiif,  or  roD  TorafioG 
[AL],  om.  B ;  de  Jlvvio  Rohotoih,  or  de  X.  gua  juxta 
amnem  Hta  ejt  [Vg.]).  See  SAUL  (a),  Pethor.  The 
appended  description  distinguished  this  Rehoboth  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name.  The  '  River '  is  the 
River  of  Mi^rim  (see  MiZRAlM,  g  a  ^ :  Egypt,  Rives 
of).  For  passages  in  the  accountt  of  Bda,  Babam, 
and  Elijah,  in  which  Rehoboth  appears  under  disguises 
due  to  corruption  in  the  text,  see  Bela,  Chebith, 
Pethor  ;  also  Marcaboth,  Negeb,  §  2 

This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  fwobable 
references  to  Rdioboth.    It  may  have  been  displaced 
-  -i_-M._/«.by  'Hebron'  in  Gea233  S&a?  }^%- 
(««    KlRJATH.ARBA):    in  tbit 

THwnoN.  jj  ^    RehtAoth,  not  at  ^ebron, 

that  the  famous  cave  of '  tbe  Machpri^u  '  (?  Jerabmeel, 
Gen.  28 17-10}  was  Ntuated.  Tbe  error  may  have  been 
a  very  early  one  (perhaps  in  the  original  P).  No  doubt, 
too,  '  B'ne  Heth '  in  Gen.  28 3^  b  miswritten  for  '  B'ne 
Rehoboth'  (nn  for  rfaKi]) :  ^  '  ^'ttite'  (w)  in 
Gen.  2034  and  863  should  be '  R^obothite'  (<nain}i  and 
'  daughters  of  I;Ieth '  (nn  mis)  in  Gen.  27  46  should  be 
•  daughters  of  Rehoboth '  (nam  mis) ;  see  Jacob,  %  3. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  too,  yields  one  remarkable 
reference  to  Rehoboth,  if  in  Ezek.  16345,  'thy  mother 
was  a  Hittite,' we  should  read '  Rehobothite'  (|| '  Amorite.' 
or  rather  '  Arammite '  = '  Jerahmeelite ').  On  the  prob- 
ability that  the  early  population  of  Jerusalem  consisted 
of  Jemhraeelites  or  Rehobothites,  see  ZiON,  and  cp 
Crit.  Bib. 

Most  )»-obebly,  too,  '  Uriah  the  Hittite '  should  be 
'  Uriah  the  Rehobothite,'  end  '  Haggith '  (the  name  of 
Adontjah's  mother)  in  aS.  3*  should  be  Rehobith 
(n'3h^)-  '  Cherethite '  (7ns).  too,  can  at  last  be  rightly 
read;  it  should  be  'Rehobothite'  (ti^).  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  corruption  of 
mam  into  nna  in  iK.  ITss  (see  Cherith,  and  cp 
Pelethitcs,  Zarephath).  Thus  David's  foilhful 
guards  were  not  Philistiiies,  but  men  of  S.  Palestine. 
Tiiat  the  Re^bothites  and  Sarephathites,  however, 
y/ert,  always  iHendly  to  David  is  more  than  can  be 
safely  stated.  Both  tribes  or  peoples  are  apparently 
referred  to  as  hostile  to  David  in  3  S.  21 15. sa.  '  Philis. 
tines'  should  be  'Sarephathites,'  and  'Gath'  (ni)  and 
'  Gob '  (si)  are  iH-obabty  corrupt  fragments  oi  '  R^o- 
both '  (rum).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Miarites 
were  fomous  for  thdr  tall  stature  (i  Ch.  II 93 ;  cp  Is. 
45 14?),  and  that  the  Anft^cTm  are  connected  with 
Kiijaih-arba.  Now  Kirjath-arba  {ffjntt  nnp).  or  per- 
haps -'arftb  (3^  'p)  is  at  any  rate  not  i^ebron,  but  may 
be  Rehoboth  (cp  Soimm).  These  conjectures  favour  the 
view  that  Goliath,  David's  antagonist  in  the  legend, 
was  of  Rehoboth.  not  of  Gath. 

In  short,  it  would  wear  that  older  and  very  diibrent  stories 
anderlie  the  namMlvat  in  HT  and  0  of  i  S.  17  and  (enectaliy) 
aS.n  l5*aa9SS43i  ehher  then  has  been  a  conftiriow  Between 

t  tn  WUItau,  /f»fyaiy,lM. 

*  'CanwudtM'bere  ihoun  m  '  Kenladtoi '  ^  In  some  other 
parts  of  Jndg.  1  and  daewhei^ 
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two  wan  of  David— one  with  the  '  Philistine* '  and  one  with  tbe 
S*rcphuhiLei  and  Rc^oboihiic^  or  there  has  througbout  the 
life  of  David  been  a  great  error  of  the  scribes — C'IWtB  written 
for  D'nlTCf  cm  for  D'njim-  If  »o.  >'  beootne*  at  once 
probable  that  Sarephath  and  Rebobotb  are  also  referred  tu  in 
aS  617-95  <u>a  Bi-ii  (see  Zakephath,  Ziklac^  'Onsa- 
EDOM  if.v.]  the  Gitiite'  should  be  'Arilb-edoni  the  Rehobo- 
thitc'  Oniy  on  this  critical  conjecture  can  we  explain  the 
action  aacribcd  to  David  in  9  S.  0  10  (cp  Ark,  |  This  may 
ba  tdtcn  toother  with  a  less  certain  but  not  ummpoitant  con- 
jecture relative  to  Baal-peiafim  and  Peres-um  (see  Pekazim, 
Zaxephatm).  The  loyal  city  of  Achiah  (i  S.  27  5)  was  not 
'(Uth'  but  'Rel^oboth.'    Tha  would  throw  a  light  on  the 


story  of  Shimei's  journey  in  i  K.  9  30^.  (see  Shimki).  Else- 
where (SissRA)  it  is  suggested  that  both  '  Achish '  and '  Nahaih ' 
probably  come  from  'Asbbur'  (=' Asshur,'  also^'Geshur'}  to 
that  'Sism'  (=Asdiur}  may  represent  the  Nahash,  king  of 
A^BOO  (father  JenJuMcl),  «  i  &  11 1  a  S.  10a. 

Other  di^piised  refereoces  to  Rehoboth  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  i  S.  I447  (where  9^  jncsupposes  3hn  n'a. 
probably  a  corruption  of  n^iln)  and  in  3  S.  83  ta  106  B. 

In  I  S.  11  the  conquest  of  Rdioboth  is  ascribed  to 
Saul;  in  sS.,  more  ctHTCCtly  to  David.  In  s  S. 
lit  1236-30  this  important  event  is  described;  the 
phrases  'the  royal  city'  and  the  'city  of  waters'  are 
both  the  result  of  textual  corruption  (read  '  the  tnty  of 
Jerahmeel,'  or  '  of  the  Jerahmeelites ').  See  further  CrU. 
Bib.',  and  cp  Saul,  %  3  ;  Uriah.  See  also  Mizraim, 
where  it  is  argued  that  GetLlOi*  probably  refers  to 
Rehoboth  (not  Caphtorim)  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
PeliStim  (cp  3  S.  21  iB^ ).  T.  k.  c. 

BEHOBOTH-IB  (l^tf  nbrrj;  pouBuc  noAiN 
[AD];  potoBoeTT.t^];  pouBuOn- [ELDor 'the 
1  k  lli  in-i   '^Vf  Rfiboboth,'  one  of  ttie  fbur  dties 

wV**/*  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  the 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  and  C^afah,  with 
which  it  is  associated.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
and  Esarfaaddon  mention  is  made  of  the  riMt  NinA,  as 
a  place  in  which  was  situated  the  tAA  city  Maganuba, 
on  the  site  of  which  Sargt»  founded  his  city  of  DAr- 
Sargon,  the  modem  Khorsobad.  Rehoboth-Ir  might 
represent  R&it-&li,  and  this  might  be  equivalent  to 
R£lxt-NinA,  and  be  a  popular  name  for  Dftr-Saigon 
{cp  Del.  Par.  160/  Calwer  Bib.-Ltx.  733*).  The 
word  r^itu  (from  nt'io/x?}  denotes  primarily  the  out- 
skirts of  a  city,  in  some  cases  the  fidds  and  (dantatiuis 
which  were  part  of  the  diy  but  lay  outside  its  walls, 
though  pos^ly  within  the  exterior  circumvallation. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  rlHt  of  DQr-ili  that  Sargon  fou^t 
with  ^umba-nigaS  king  of  Elam,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign :  and  it  was  in  the  fiHt  of  Nineveh  that 
Esarbaddon  made  his  triumphal  entry  after  his  capture 
<tf  SdoD,  KB^\-A.  There  b  evidence  that  rtf^is  the 
name  of  the  form  or  estate  in  the  open  country  and  was 
usually  followed  by  the  name  of  its  owner ;  thus  RCbit 
Rlm&ni-ilu  denotes  the  estate  of  RJtn&ni-ilu  (see  Assyrian 
Doomsday  Book,  63).  This  would  suggest  that,  if  a 
town-name,  Rehoboth  'Ir  implies  a  founder  'Ir.  No 
such  town  name,  however,  has  come  down  to  us.* 

The  &ilure  of  attempts  to  explain  Rehobotfa-Ir  and 
Resen  (not  to  add  Accad  and  Cainch)  from  Assyriology 
-  TmL-jipIlimI  compeb  biblical  critics  to  look  at  the 
\^«^^  proWem  from  a  fiesh  pcwnt  of  view. 

suggested  by  experience  of  the  eon- 
fusions  and  misimderstandings  of  biUical  names  which 
abound  in  the  traditional  text.  The  problem  thus  viewed 
b  part  of  a  much  larger  one  which  affects  the  whole  of 
the  Nimrod  passage,  and  indeed  the  context  in  which 
that  pass^  occun.  It  is  for  from  nnUkdy  that 
Nimrod  was  really  a  N.  Aratnan  not  a  Babyloaian  hero, 
and  'Rdiobotb-Ir  and  Calah '  should  most  probably 
give  place  to  '  Rdioboth  and  Jerahmeel. '  See  Nimrod. 
Rehoboth.  c.  h.  w.  j.,  |  i  ;  t.  k.  c.  {  a. 

BSUUM  (DVTI  as  If  '  bdoved,'  an  Aramaic  word 

1  There  wan  a  district  Vnown  as  Rabflte,  near  Niiteveh  (see 
AtnrriMt  Dudi  and  DeeuMunit,  Not.  078,  416) :  but  this  was 
pratably  the  niAV^  tha 'magnates,'  naAU<,  <tf  Nineveb. 
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n  56],  but  very  possibly  one  of  the  popular  transforma- 
tions of  ■  Jerahmeel '  ;  cp  Harim,  Rekem,  Raamiah, 
and  see  Shimshai  [Che.]). 

I.  Aleado- (see  EZKAii.,  S8<)in  the  great  post-exilic 
Itet  (EzRAii..  §  9)  EsraSa  (tpCOYM  [A],  peiOYM  [L], 
B  om.) ;  probably  the  same  as  {4)  below.  That  this 
fonn  Nbhuh  (mm :  roov/i  [BttAL])  in  Neh.  7?  u  in- 
correet  is  shown  i  Esd.  68  [poeifiov  [B].  /mvwXiw 
[A»],  raoi;^t[L],  EV  RoiMUs). 

3,  b.  Bani,  a  Levite,  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see 
Nehemiah,  I  1/ ,  Ezra  ii. ,  §§  16  [i]  15  d)  Neh.  8 17 
Ooffoufl  [B],  paovfi.  [KA],  peovp.  [L]). 

3.  Signatory  to  tbe  covenant  (Ezra  i.,  g  7) ;  Neh. 
10  as  [»6]  ipaavft  [BKA],  fit.  [L]). 

4.  A  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (Ezra  il .  §  6  b), 
Neh.  123,  miswrilten  for  Harih  of  v.  ij  (so  Guthe  in 
SBOT;  B1<A  om.  ;  ptovp.  »"P  L]). 

5.  The  name  of  a  high  official  (djib  ^)  who  joined 
with  Shimshai  the  scribe  and  others'  in  making  repre- 
sentations against  the  Jews  to  Artajierzes  (Ena4  B  9 17  33). 
EV,  following  the  early  Hebrew  commentators,  who 
explain  'rectxxler,'  calls  him  'the  chancellor';  'the 
governor '  would  perhaps  more  exactly  convey  tbe  force 
of  Dj^  ^  ('man  of  commands'),  which  is  dtber  the 
translatitm  of  an  old  Persian  title  (Pahlavi  framdtdr—na 
Andreas  in  Marti,  Aram.  Gram. )  or  may  even  represent 
a  Greek  title  («./.,  frapxot).  The  latter  alternative 
assumes  that  the  writer  transported  the  political  relations 
of  the  Greek  period  into  the  Persian  period  to  which 
dociunents  iised  1^  him  belonged  (so  Marquart, 
/'ititd.  60).  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  tbe 
theory  that  the  underiying  original  narrative  related  to 
the  N.  Arabian,  not  to  the  Persian,  rule.  This  may 
afbct  our  conclosimi  in  many  minor  pmnts. 

T.  K.  c 

The  vernom  of  En  leave  the  title  uDtranslated  (pmovk 
fimUMiuw,  pomvt  ?mA,  paovfc  JJ^w,  P»«ya  [BJ,  p«ovfi  fiaaX-nu, 
pfwft  [A],  pmf>^T««fi[LL  ieeJUtm  iVg.Q,  In  1  Esd.  S  id  ffi, 
Rathumus (pBlfnu^  called  the  'news-writer'  (v.  17,  i  Iflcffi 
wpo^imrr*.  EV  '  the  scorv.writer cp  Joa.  (^wfc  xL  8 1> 
i.  i.  w4rT*  Td  wparfifitir*  ypo^wv.  In  other  caMs  his  titia  has 
been  treated  as  a  prc^)er  name  BaaLTETHMUs,  a  scribe's  coc- 
ruptioo  of  ^ArMfiof,  v.  16  p.  ital  fittXnt/Mat  [D],  pmttm  wl 
^MArtffi,at[Aa],^»ufiot«(u^Anfiot[L],e,  ajlai] .  .  .  ftitiiut 
nfypitornTiwpovwiwntnK^fii*iLT*9iMf  .  .  .  [B]  .  .  .  fi^A- 
rtiuif  [A],  p.  ypL  T.  rp.  «.  ^Arefcy  [L,  V.  18],  a  doublet). 

REX  (^  ;  pHcei  [BA],  also  a  Palm,  name  [VogO^. 
S/r.  Cemtr.  nos.  16,  aa^  but  6^  [k&i]  01  CT&ipOl 
&YTOY>  reference  to  Shimei ;  cp  Jos.  At^.  vii.  144 : 
'^imei  David's  friend'  and  see  tL),  coufded  with 
Shimei  (^.v.  n.),  among  those  who  did  not  favour 
Adonijah(iKlB).  Winck1er((;£n:A.  2941}  identifies  him 
with  ha,  the  Jairite,  who  was  a  '  priest  to  David  '  (3  S. 
20  36) ;  he  argues  ingeniously  to  show  that  this  Ira  ( or  Jair ) 
was  a  priest  of  Bethlehem.  But  for  we  should 
possibly  read  '  a  high  officer '  (cp  Shebna).  Bwald 
reads  *ti  for  m  and  identifies  (not  plausibly)  with 
David's  brother  Raddai  [q.v.\ 

BEINB.  I.  (rt^?,  Iflayith;  Ne<t>pOI  [9  and  Rev. 
2a3t] ;  rents),  properly  the  kidneys  (of  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  except  in  Joblfli3  Ps.  189i3  Lam.  S 13. 
where  the  human  kidneys  are  referred  to).  'A  not 
less  important  seat  of  life  [than  tbe  blood],  according  to 
Semitic  ideas,  lay  in  the  viscera,  especially  in  tbe 
kklneys  and  Ever,  M4iicb  in  the  Semitic  dialects  are 
continually  named  as  the  seats  of  emotion,  or  more 
broadly  in  the  fat  of  the  omentum  and  the  organs  that 
lie  in  and  tiear  it'  (Set.  Sem.f*>  379),  Consequently  P 
represents  these  parts  as  Yahwi's  appointed  share  of  the 
sacrifices  (cp  Liver).  We  even  find  a  peculiar  sym- 
bolism connected  with  kidney-fot  (see  Fooo,  {  x  a,  but 
note  that  the  text  of  the  passages  b  doubted;  seeMiLK, 
g  i).  It  is  much  more  natural  to  find  the  '  reins '  (as 
EV  calls  tbe  '  kidneys,'  when  used  metaphorically) 
employed  as  a  term  for  the  organ,  not  only  of  the 
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emotions  (see  Ps.  7Zaj  Job  16 13 19  a?  [not  6  but  Hicod.]) 
but  of  the  moral  seutiments  {see  Jer.  11  ao  17 10  SOia 
Ps.  7iolS7(?)2Qa^  'Trier  of  the  reins  and  the  heart' 
is  the  characteristic  and  title  of  Ythwi,  not  only  in 
the  or,  but  also  in  the  Hd>nustic  Book  of  Revelation 
(Rev.  2»3)-  InPs.  Ifi?,  however,  'yea,  my  reins  instnict 
me  in  the  night  seasons'  can  hardly  be  right.  It  is 
Yabwi,  not  the  'heart'  or  the  '  reins.'  who  tnUns  and 
disd{dines  men  (see  Che.         ad  Itx.). 

»•  K^^>  ^fdUfdif,  ii  in  Ii-lls  rendered  'lelns'  by  EV 
■imply  fbr  want  of  a  synonym  fat '  Idns.' 

3.  Tl»AVi<«.i)rLev.l9aS34&r3^Ttatf,liiBMlitenI,and 
is  buad  on  a  long-ex^oded  paiMlogy  <cp  MmniCiNB,  1 5X 

itttn^  (Din)'  Apparently  a  Benjaroite  place- 
name,  Josh.  18*7  (Nft,K&N  [BTl.  p€K6M  [A],  pCKEN 
[L]),  but  most  prob^ly  a  corruption  of  Viiem*i  Jetah- 
med,  aad  equivakot  to  onn).  BAHtnciH  (another  of  the 
developments  of  Jekahusel).! 

a.  A  king  of  Midiaii,  Nn.  818  (/wc^t  [BAFL]^  Cp 
{3)- 

3.  One  of  the  'sons'  of  Hebron  mentioned  with 
Tappuah  and  Sueua  [f^.f.]  in  i  Ch.  243 ;  in  244 

SIT]  be  b  fiUber  of  Sbammai  bther  of  Maon,  %ut  in 
(pcni^  [B],  poKon  [A],  fxDKifft  [L])  it  is  Sbema  who  is 
ancestor  of  Shammai,  the  intermediate  links  being 
Rahau  and  JoRKEAU  [gq-v.];  Reicem,  Raham,  Jor- 
keam,  and  Carmel  are  all  probably  corruptions  of 
JERAHHBEL.     Cp  JOKDEAU. 

4.  In  pause  Rakeh  (so  EV),  a  Manassite ;  iCh.7i6 
(BA  om.,  pOKOfi  {L]).  Seemingly  there  was  n  strong 
J«al^medite  dement  in  the  popultuion  of  the  Manassite 

territory. 

ThcM  expUiutioni  wsKwt  the  true  explanation  of  the  phrue 
Dip  '13  >  EArr_,  CHtLDKXN  op,  where  the  reader  U  referred 
to  the  preaeni  article  for  textual  criticiam  of  the  phiaae.  One 
plauaibte  view  of  the  original  form  of  the  itory  of  Gidbon 

.f.,  1 1)  requirec  ui,  in  Judg.  6  3  33  7  la  to  read  ppn  ^3 
Fcah.),  i.t.,  'ftBfrrV  *t2i  note  the  ilou  '  Amalckites.'  Tbia 
ahould  be  taken  in  coBnection  with  the  Targumic  uie  of  op^  for 
Kadesh;  here  too  ojn  moK  come  Irom  SllOfn*  i  ibefiiU  nameof 
Kade^  wa«  Kadetb-Jcralmwelj  hanua'  and  'r^lfam'  hanra 
the  tame  origin.  See  Sila.  la  fact,  wbaievar  we  bmm  wiu 
phiaaes  like  'the  tona'  or  'the  lana'  or  'the  monmaini  cf 
JirA/«w'weniaviafelyragaid  ftk^lMiaaacorrupdaaaf  jr<|mH, 
ue.,  Jtrvknutl,  with  the  doubtful  exoepdon  of^Gen.l03a((.«, 
if"  mso  'toward  Sephar*]  doet  not  come  from  W9»  cp 
Sepharad).  Cp  Opkik.  See  Gen.  2f>«  201  Nu.287  1K.S0 
[4 30]  U 14  J«r. «»as  Enk.  SS 4 lo  Job  1 3.  ^ilariy  In  Gen. 
15  ig  Kauiohitss  muK  be  a  cenupUoo  of 'Jera^meelitea.' 

T.  K.  C. 

TEAS  OF.   See  Jubilee,  also  Law 
AKD  JtrsncB,  1 

BEHAIXAH  (^n^.  I  39;  poM€M&[c]).  father 
of  Pbkah  {q-v.),  sK.  Ifiaj  etc.  Is.  74/  86.  Prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  ^Konr,  Jerrihmeel.  Pekah's  Gtlead- 
ites  may  really  have  come  from  the  Ne^b  (on  the 
southern  ipSi,  see  Crit.  Bib.  on  Jer.  8aa  226  Am.  I3). 
Similarly,  Jebuw  as  not  improbably  an  Ishmaelite  (see 
NUSHI).  and  Joi^a  Mifrite  (see  Zeruiah).  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  bcddest  adventurers  might  be 
N.  Arabian  extractioiL  T.  K.  c. 

BEUEMB&&NCE()Vi;T).  Is.  £7S.  See  Memorial. 

BEMEKUtANCEB  (a  S.  20a4  etc..  AV^  ),  EV 
•recorder,'  RV»k-  'chronicler.'   See  Recorder. 

BBMETE  (119^,  Josh.  19  m.    See  Rakotk,  i. 

BSMHOHdiin),  Jo8h.l»7AV;  RVRimiON(iI.,t). 

BEHKON-METHOAB  ("l^hlpQ  jbl}.  Josh.  ISij. 
See  RiuuoN  iL,  3, 

BEMPHAN  (p£M<|>&N.  Stephens  with  i,  31  etc.; 
cpp6M4>ftM[0.  Vg.  Iren.]  ;  poM4>&N  [M*] ;  pOM(t>& 
[B],  p€M(tM.  [61.  Arm.]),  at  (m  being  intrusive,  as  in 
nomBa beside  noBa.  iS. 21 1), as RV.  Rephan  ( pe4>AN 

1  3  dropped  out,  and  n  became  n  (for  tbe  rsvcne  pracesi  tee 
M.  P.  Snutb  00  I  S.  8  tf). 
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[CE,  Syrr.,  Mempb.  Theb.  .£th.] ;  cp  pAii^N.  [Att^ ; 
p&<t>&N .  Just  Dial.  23,  ex  Amos),  occurs,  with  tlw  prefix 
■  the  star  of  the  god '  (so  RV  with  BD.  Pesh. ,  etc  and 
©*Q*),  or  '  tbe  star  of  your  god '  (so  AV,  with  AKCE, 
Vg.,  Hard.,  etc),  in  Acts  743.  in  a  quotation  from  Amos 
5a6.  6  (where  BApw4(&N.  Q  peifiAN,  Complut.  pgM- 
i|>&).  The  same  Jablonski  who  ventured  on  a  Coptic 
explanation  of  Behemoth  (q.v. )  explained  Rempha  or 
Rompha  from  the  Coptic,  as  'king  of  heaven,'  nuUa 
plant  apice  immulato  ('  R^phab,  j£gyptiorum  Deus,* 
in  Opuscula,  ed.  Te  Water,  2  [1806].  pp.  1-73).  But 
'  king  (rf  heaven '  in  Egyptian  would  be  svten  em  fet^ 
QAaa%\Comm.mAcU\%i^,  Lumby{<4rilr,  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  ad  loc.),  and  Merx  (Schenkel's  Sii.'Lex.  1  $17) 
suppose  Rephan  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn. 
So  (besides  Spencer  and  Kircher)  Lepsius  tbe  Egypto- 
logist, who  says  that  Seb  or  Saturn  is  called  repa-n- 
neteru,  '  the  youngest  of  the  gods,'  and  suggests  & 
possible  connection  irilb  Rephan  {IHt  Chrwt.  dtr  Mg. 
93).  On  phonetic  and  other  grounds  this  view  b  not 
more  acceptable  than  Jabkmski's,  and  tbe  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  pc^ay  should  rather  be  pauptw — i.e„ 
|en>  where  1  is  perhaps  a  comiptint  of  3.  and  ■  (soft)  a 
phon«5tic  substitute  ft>r  v   See  Chiun.        T.  K.  C. 

BEFHAEL  (^^  as  if  'God  heals' ;  q>  Aram. 

SmB-I,  ^WrV.  Names,  830;  p&4>&hA  [BAL]),  a 
Korahite,  b.  Shemaiab  ;  i  Ch.  29  7  f. 

Probably  'God  beali'  ia  a  late  popular  etymology,  deviaed 
after  the  original  name  had  become  corrupted ;  that  it  took  hold 
of  the  imagination  we  tee  from  the  Raphael  of  Totnt  and 
Enoch.  ThepreientwHteTauapectathatRephael,  Irpeel.Rapbn 
[Beth-]rapha,  and  perluqit  even  Rkphaiah  (f-f.),  all  come 
ultimaletyfromanetnnic.  SeePaDAH.zUR;  Rephaim.  Honunel 
(£-r/.7'8[iS97}p.  563)  compare!  the  name  of  an  Arab,  temp. 
Sargon,  in  a  teat  transcribed  by  Wiodcler,  Ya-ra-pa,  alio  the  5. 
Arabian  name  Hl-rapa'a.  T.  K.  C 

EBFHAHfnp'^;  p«,4tH  [BA],  pAttt&CL]}.  mentioned 
in  tbe  list  of  tbe  B'ne  Epfaralm  z  Ch.  7>5.  Both  Rephah 
and  Resheph  {q.v. )  occur  nowhere  else  and  are  probably 
corrupt.    Cp  Ephraim,  §  la. 

BEFHAIAH  (rr{n,  §8  30,  6a.  as  if  •  Yabwi  heals ' ; 
p&<|>ekl&  [BAL]).  On  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  name 
see  RsPHAEL,  and  note  in  confirmation  that  in  Neb.  S9 
Rephaiab  (5}  is  a  'sou  of  ^ur' — i.t.,  most  {wobably, 
of  JerahmeeL  In  i  Ch.2i9  Hur  is  tbe  son  of  Caleb 
and  Ephrath.  Who  tbe  Cidibbites  are.  we  know  [see 
Caixb]  ;  Ephrath  is  probably  a  distorted  fragment  of 
Zarephatb.  Cp  Paradise,  col.  3573,  n.  5.  See  below, 
no.  5.  T.  K,  c. 

I.  b.  Hananiah,  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  in  iCfa. 
3ai  (po^oX  [B]),  where,  for  13  'sons  of,'  0  and  Pesh. 
four  times  read  \a  'his  son.'  So  Kittd;  Bertbeau 
follows  MT. 

9.  A  Simeonite  chieftain  who  attacked  the  Amalekites 
of  Mt.  Scir  (apparently  in  Hezekiah's  time),  i  Ch.  44a  f. 
(pa^tuat  [L]).    See  Ishi,  Simeon. 

3.  b.  Tola  (q.v.):  i  Ch.  7a  (po^ofia  [B]) ;  cp 
Issachar,  §  7. 

4.  b.  BiKBA,  z  Ch.  643  (pa^kuoF  [K],  opaxa  [!'])  = 
1  Ch,  837  (^  Raphah  ;  fa4nt  [B],  upvxfk  [L])[  Cp 
Benjamin.  8  9  ii.  ^ 

5.  b.  Hur  (4),  tbe  ruler  of  half  ■  tbe  district  of  Jem- 
saletn,'  and  one  of  the  repairen  of  the  wall  (Neb.  89  ; 

pO^OMt  [L]). 

(He  was  ^  Jerabraeelite  origin  (tee  above).  According  t» 
Kvyet  iSniil.  119)  the  Calibbitea  and  Jcrahmeelitei  did  not 
become  universally  recogmsed  as  real  Jews  before  the  time  of  P. 
The  study  of  proper  names  pursued  in  a  aerie*  Of  articlei  in  the 
nreieni  work  confirms  this,  but  with  limitatiohi.  In  Neh.8 
Hur,  Malchiiah,  Paaeah,  Rephaiab,  Urijab;  in  Eir»8  Elam, 
Michael,  Jehel,  Ariel ;  in  Neh.  11  Mahalaleel,  Jeraham,  Hal- 
chiah,  Miraaare  transparent  'Jerahmeelite' names.  Tbe  Jer* 
abmeelitea  became  so  prominent  that  lha  gWMakigins  had  to  da 
them  fuller  Justice.  But  tbe  sbim  atody  Mnaaws  soggests  that 
Jerahmeelite  claws  were  reoocaitcd  both  in  Judab  anJelaBwhefe 
Wore  tbe  exile.^.  ic  cl 

I  From  a  private  letter  of  Dr.  Bodge. 
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BBFITIIW  (D^jt^n;  pAduIeliNtw  -m].  aiMl[GeB. 
U  Josh.  12  IS.  and  i  Ch.],  rir&NTCC  [BAEL] :  Joih. 
,  or  ®^  om.),  a  race  of  reputed  gfamts, 

rAfflmnoM.  Isradites  in  occupation  of 

rviozKnfTffa.  (g^^jg^        ^^^jj  jj^^g       jjj^  Jordan. 

Before  attempiii^  any  linguistic  or  historical  explana- 
tion,  we  mtut  look  into  the  amral  passages  wbm  the 
traditiODal  text  recognises  the  name,  vis.,  Gen.  14s  16k> 
Dt  S  IT  *o  (/Mi^o/Ktctr  [F  once])  S  n  13  Josh.  I24  ISia  1^  15, 
to  which  we  may  add  a  S.  21 16  iB  so  aa,  cp  i  Ch. 
20  4  6  B  (children  of  Hfirilpha}.  The  geographical 
phrase  '  valley  of  Rephaim '  will  be  treated  only 
incidentalljr  boe  (see  next  article}. 

X.  Gen.  145>  Cbedorlaoiaer  and  his  allies  'smote 
the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-kamaim.' 

No  nrcM  can  b«  bid  on  thit  pMoge.  In  its  pretent  form 
Gen.  14  ia  proWbly  luer  even  than  the  tuchmrfogiad  notice*  in 
Dc  i  xoji,  And  the  nsmc*  u  present  found  in  Gen.  14  j  probably 
come  from  a  very  late  editor  who  arUtnmly  '  correctea '  a  very 
(juiiiiyt  text  (lee  Sodom). 

2.  Geo.  1590^  The  list  of  Canaanite  peoples  in 
Gen.  15t9-9i  comes  apparently  from  a  late  redacted,  but 
has  merely  suffered  from  ordinary  transcriptional  cor- 
ntpdon  ;  the  redactor  had  no  historical  tbeny  to  serve, 
and  reproduced,  though  inaccurately,  names  derived 
from  earlier  sources. 

The  order  of  the  names  i^  Kenites,  Keninitcs,  K*dinoDitcs 
|from  '  Jerahmeeliics'n,  Hitute>(from  '  Rehobothite* '  ft  Peril. 
zitetfZarephathitetT),  Kepbainij  Amorite*,  Canaanites,  Oiisaah- 
ite(lrom  'Ginhitet '  or '  Geshuntu'  T),  Jebiuitc*  (lihinaeUtes?).' 
We  may  inliw  that,  aocordiDs  10  tradition,  a  people  called 
'  Rtphwm  *  WM  to  ba  fbuad  in  ua  &r  S.  of  PakMiBe. 

3.  Dl  3ii  90  811  ij.  A  'remnant  of  the  Rephaim,' 
under  their  king  Og,  survived  in  Bashan,  which  was 
therefore  called  '  the  land  of  the  Re[rfiaim. '  Bat  we  are 
also  told  that  the  Emim  of  Moab  and  the  Anakim  (of 
Hebron  ?  or  of  Rehobotb  7)  were  reckoned  amoi^  the 
Rephaim.  The  passage  comes  from  a  late  editor  (D,), 
and  '  Bashan '  should  certainly  be  '  Cushan '  (see  Og).' 

If  ni  (Ga,th)in  aS.  8I90  b  miawritten  for  njirn(RaHOBOTKX 
iImc  atatcroent  it  confinned,  for  tbe  warrior*  qiokeii  of  in  that 
pMa^c  WT*  Rtphaits*.    It  U  true,  in  Ntu  U  33  ibe  b'oC  'AnSfF 


ioswchan^ed- 

4.  Josh.  124  ISta  depoid  on  Dt  2ir,  etc. ;  but  17 14/ 
has  its  own  peculiarities.  When  purified  from  corrupt 
repetitions  17  14/  states  that  the  tribe  of  Jose[ih  (b'nS 
Joseph)  complained  to  Joshua  that  it  was  too  large  to 
have  bat  one  lot  and  portion.  Joshua's  r^ly  was,  '  If 
tbou  art  a  great  people,  go  up  to  the  fbresf-land,  and 
dear  away  (space)  for  thyself  in  the  land  of  the  Periszites 
and  the  Rephaim. '  The  Josephites  objected  that  access 
to  this  region  would  be  impeded  by  the  Canaanites  with 
their  diariots  of  iron,  and  Joshua  r^oined  that  the  forest- 
land  is  not  tmattainable,  and  that  their  strength  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  drivii^  out  the  Canaanites.*  Here  it  would 
appear  that  the  fbrest-laod  spoken  of  means  the  hill- 
country  N.  (tf  Sbechem  ;  the  view  that  trans- Jcvdanic 
territory  is  intended  is  not  plausible.*  But  room  must 
be  left  for  the  possilnlity  that  'Shechem'  should  be 
'Cusham,'  and  '  Canaanites'  '  Kenizzites.'  There  were 
probably  b'n£  Ephrairo  in  the  Xegeb  (see  Crit,  Bib.). 

5.  In  3  S.  81 M  (cp  ao)  four  champions  of  the 
Philistines  are  said  to  have  been  '  bom  (nV*)  to  the 
R2pb&  (.iB^S)  in  Gath '  (».  as  ;  cp  w.  ao),  while  of  two  of 
them  it  is  said  that  they  were  '  of  the  descendants  of 
the  RApha '  (HPSm..  ;  cp  i  Ch.  2O4),  or  perhaps 
rather  (cp  9  in  v.m)  'of  the  Rcfdiaim.'* 

'  There  i*  no  occauon  to  reject  tbe  lecond  o'Sjjn  as  an 
ctrooeous  rcpctitioa  ftom  tbe  preceding  clause. 
<  In  V.  16  read  T^a  Kfi'pk'f,  and  in  v.  18  TtV-a*n;  "ijra  * 
■  See  Stroemasel,  tul  lac. 

'  It  it  usual  to  take  rxvt  as  an  eponym ;  hut  tbe  art.  U 
tmfiivoitrable  to  this  view,  nm  mrely  coenet  ftom  MC%  which 
origmaUy  bad  after  it  the  stroke  of  abbreiiation  CmrvT"  DUVVl)- 
la  >S.nas  read  irM^VFir?^  n^,  'weie  bon  to  the  (or,  a) 
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There  it,  however,  great  difficulty  in  the  text  as  it  now  ttandtt 
Surely  the  Philistines  were  quite  fonnidable  enough  without 
havbg  to  accept  tbe  usiitance  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim. 
Are  we  to  suppoae  that  tbe  references  to  tbe  Rephaites  in  a  S. 
31 16  ae  are  a  later  appendage  to  the  tradition,  tuggeited  by  a 
reminiscence  of  the  tradition  respecting  OgT  Or  i>  there  not 
some  explanation  aiiiing  out  of  a  somewhat  more  definite  view 
of  the  older  popnlationt  of  Canaan  made  pwuble  by  textual 
criticism? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  sum  up  here  all  the  evidence 
directly  or  indirectly  aficcting  the  nibfect  in  band 
2.  Oriffln  I^ovided  by  our  textual  criticism.  Two 
aT^^T  pasi<4^B*>  however,  are  specially  important. 

In  Josh.  17  ts  it  is  evident  that  and 
trnrn  are  two  competing  readings,  and  that  the  former 
is  more  probably  correcL  And  in  a  S.  6iB-so  it  is  plain 
that  the  spot  called  Q'sif^tri  is  in  the  valley  of  Reptuim. 
It  is  maintained  elsewhere  { see  Pelethites,  Zaseph  ath) 
that  the  tribe  whose  centre  on  the  S.  Palestinian  border 
was  at  Zarephaih  ( =  Zephath  )  was  prominent  in  early 
Israelitish  l^end,  and  that  its  name  underwit  strange 
mutilations  and  corruptions.  Among  these  transforma- 
tions may  probably  be  included  Zdcqihdiad,  ^al^ed. 
names  connected  with  the  N. ;  and  Peliitim  *  and 
Letuiim,  names  counected  with  the  S.  Hiat  '  Perissi ' 
and  '  PeliSti '  are  connected  is  not  a  violent  supposition. 
Both  are  most  probably  corruptions  of  Sfireph&thI  { Zare- 
phathite),  and  it  is  hardly  less  plausible  to  conjecture 
that  Re^ift'hn  is  a  corruption  of  Pera^m,  though  an 
alternative  derivation  frcim  Jerahnte'dim  is  eqtially 
possible.  Thus — to  return  to  the  story  in  9  S.  6 1>-«> 
— instead  of  '  Baal-peraam '  in  the  '  valley  of  Rephaim,' 
the  original  tradition  probably  spoke  of  '  Baal-^irC- 
phSthim  in  the  valley  of  Jerahme'eltm  (orSftriphAthtm).' 
That  such  long  names  were  early  corrupted,  and 
that  the  corruption  todt  different  forms  in  difliaent 
parts  of  Palestine,  can  easily  be  understood. 

The  result  to  which  we  are  lending,  and  whidi  it 
would  lead  us  into  too  many  digressions  to  Justify  fully, 
is  that  the  SarSphfithlm  or  Jerahme'elim  migrated  into 
many  parts  both  of  eastern  and  of  western  Palestine. 
They  started  from  the  S. ;  it  is  not  a  random  statement 
of  Gen.  106  that  Put  (tno  from  ncDx)  was  the  brother 
of  (the  N.  Arabian)  Cusb  and  Misraim  and  the  son  of 
^am  (Jerabmed?),  and  of  Gen.  263  that  Lbtushih 
was  the  brother  vi  Leummim  (Jeralmwdlm  7)  and  tbe 
son  of  Dedan  [i.e.,  S.  Edom).  The  SfirCphathlm  were 
in  fact  [irobably  a  branch  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  who.  as 
our  textual  criticism  tends  to  show,  spread  over  many 
parts  both  of  Western,  and  even  of  Eastern,  Palestine 
(note  the  Phcenician  Zarephath,  and  cp  Jesahneel  ; 
East,  Children  of).  The  Jerahmeelites  at  Sare- 
[diathites,  according  to  the  genadogies,  became  largely 
fused  with  the  Israelites,  and  how  much  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  statement  that  Og  the  Repbaite  (^tee- 
phathite  ?  or  Jerahmeetite  7}  and  his  people  were  smitten, 
till  there  were  no  survivors  (Nil  21 39),  it  is  imposutde 
to  say. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  representation  ct  the  Rephaim — i.t., 
possibly  tbe  Jerahmeelites  of  SSrfiphath — as  pants  (cp 
Am.  29,  where  '  the  Amorite '  is  thus  described)  is  purely 
mythical.  Whether  the  Edomitish  race  (to  which  the 
J^ahmeelites  belonged)  was  taller  than  the  later 
Israelitish  race  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  instinctive 
tendency  of  legend  (both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia)  to 
picture  abcviginal  races  as  of  gigantic  stature  would 
have  led  to  such  a  rqxesentation.  According  to 
Robertson  Smitb.^  'the  giant-l^eDds  arose  in  part 

honse  of  the  Re^baim '  (cp  L's  ry  eUf).  [In  a  S.  21,  Sba  has 
po^  and  also  yiyarm  With  p«A«  in  v.  »a :  0i-  yiyovm  in  w. 
16,  18,  TiTovof  V.  BO,  ytyutet  and  fa^*  v.  aa,  whilst  in  1  Ch.  SO 
e  ba^  >«yB*Tet  in      4,  fi^  0i-  y^air  and  alto  # 

yiyaiT*!.] 

1  Tbe  'Philiatiaa'  of  aS.nis-M  wen  nally  tbe  Zaie- 

C bites;  'Gath'  should  be  'Reaobotb.'  See  niJCTHms, 
DBOTH. 

t  Not*  eommuaieatod  to  Praf.  Driver,  Dtm.  40. 
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from  the  coralempUtion  of  ancient  ruins  of  great  woriu 
and  supposed  gigantic  tombs.'  This  maj  very  well 
have  been  the  case,  in  view  of  the  legends  attaching 
to  htige  sarcophagi,  like  that  assigned  lo  Og  in  IX ,  at 
the  present  day.    See  Og. 

A  brief  refErence  to  odtet  tbewies  of  th«  origin  of  the  aame 
Rc^uum  mutt  wffice^  The  view  ihat  it  is  connected  with  Ar, 
rvfa'a  'to  lift  up,'  and  means  'giants,'  b  not  at  all  platiaible; 


This  has  heen  taken  up  by  SchwaJly  {Dat  Lihtn  naek  drm 
Tm/€,  64,  n.  I  (1S93I:  ZA  TK^  18 13a  E1B9SJ)-  From  the  sense  of 
'•pints  of  (be  dead'  arote,  it  is  sunM»ed,  that  of  'primeral 
pMHilation.'  Schwally  confinns  thb  by  a  legend  of  tlw  Hovas 
m  Hadagaicar  {ZA  TW.  This  i*  surely  moat  imi^ofaable. 

The  tiansiiion  ii  difRcult,  even  if  we  do  not  hold,  with  Stadc, 
trim  wwd  for  'the  ibades,'  means  'the  weak.'  It  i* 
moM  reasonable,  therefore,  to  hcrfd  that,  like  a  large  proponioD 
of  ethnic  names,  Rephaiia  has  bwa  worn  down  mna  a  longer 
fbrm,  and  this  fonn  we  may  vcnuuc  to  trace  dlber  in  Jcnt^- 
nc'eUn  or  in  ^arephlthhn. 
See  alio  RaniAUi,  Vallbv  of,  and  oo  Job  W  3  tae  Dead. 

T.  K.  C. 

REFEAm,  TALLE7  OF,  also  Vallet  op  the 
GiAHTs (□'N;rrp97 ;  Jueh-Ualfl  it  eS-Sun  S>i3  iCh.1115 
Ma  Is.  17s':  ia.  i,  ^iparr^  [BHAOri:  Josh.  15,  vqc 

pm^cut^  [AL],  -r  [B],  Josh.  18  [BL].  -fi  [A],  9  S.  5, 

mMU  T(<)ir«*wr  [BAL],  a  S.  23  j(mA.  pafuifi  [B], 
-r  (A],  nriHV  [L]:  t  Ch.  rg  MtAaAi  rvr  Y'r'mH'  [BKAL); 
WMu  Xa/kaim  moA  gigaMtum). 

According  to  the  prevalent  theory,  which  supposes 
the  same  locality  to  be  referred  to  in  all  the  passages, 

-  '1*^  '  Valley  of  Rephaim "  was  an  upland 
VkMMw'  P**""         Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  (cp 

JSS^IiLa  aS.2Ji3/.)  where  not  only  com  and 
ainoMO.  flourished  (Is.  175/).  but  the 

so-called  Baca  trees  (see  Mulbbrbt)  grew.  At  its  N. 
end  was  a  hill  over  which  ran  the  boundary  of  Judah 
and  Doijamin  (Josh.  168  18 16).  The  plain  was  famous 
as  the  scene  of  nghts  between  David  and  the  Philistines, 
(3S.5iS»  23i3:  cp  I  Ch.  149  Uis).  Elsewhere, 
however,  has  been  ofEered  tl^  theory  that  the  enemies 
referred  to  to  3  S.  5  dsa  and  the  related  passages  were 
not  the  Philistines  but  the  Zarephathites  (see  Zahe- 
phath),  and  that  the  place  refened  to  in  3  S.  23 14 
was  not  Bethlehem  but  Beth-Jerahmeel  (thus  tiie  whole 
scene  becomes  histwically  and  geographically  more 
plausible).  Elsewhere,  too  (see  Rephaiu)  we  have 
urged  that  Rephaim.  the  name  of  an  early  population 
of  Canaan,  is  probably  a  much  wom-down  form  either 
of  ^Sphftthlm  (Zarefdiathites),  or  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably of  Jerahme'eilm. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  aS. SiSn,  etc..  the 
'  valley  (upland  plain)  of  Rephaim  (Jerahme'£lim) ' 

-  f^_|jt  cannot  be  a  plain  near  Jerusalem,  and 
■JJJ™5  that,  like  the  Vjw«*  M-iidi  of  i  S.  17»  (see 
2JS^  Elah,  Vallet  of).  It  was  cme  of  the 

'  '  valleys  or  spaces  betv-een  the  low  sloping 

hills'  (Palmer)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruheibeh 
(Rehoboth),  possibly  indeed  the  Wady  Ruheibeh  itself, 
though  the  broad  W&dy  el-Mtlh  may  also  come  inlo 
consideration  (see  Negeb). 

In  the  case  of  Is.  17$,  when  we  consider  the  manifest 
play  OD  the  name  Ephraim  in  the  next  verse,  it  is  possible 
to  suppose  {a)  that  O'Kin  (Rephaim) 

'  •rtUey?*?'  ^  (Ephraim).  and 

lt*t>ha<wi  <  to  identify  this  'tmat  with  a  part  of  the 
Great  Rain  of  Esdradon.  (*)  There 
are.  however,  also  good  critical  arguments  f<M-  Meniifying 
tUs  'imef  with  that  in  the  story  of  David.  The  ques- 
tion Is  subordinate  to  the  large  inquiry.  Does  Is.  17  i-n 
predict  the  ruin  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerahmeel  ?  See  Cri/.  Bih.  But  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  view  (c)  that  the  'imek  rifhd'im  of  Josh.  158 
I8t6  really  did  derive  its  name  from  the  Jefa^jne'elim ; 
in  tsxX,  the  early  population  of  Jerusalem  was  probably 
a  combination  of  Amorites  and  Jerahmeelites  (see 

1  CpC  I  S.  4  s  wtr       tflf  mi*fmv  ■wirm  C-  sing.). 
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Rehobotb).  The  upland  plain  referred  to  seems  to 
be  the  B^'a.  which  stretches  from  the  SW.  side  of 
jemsalem  soudiwards  as  for  as  Mir  ElySs  (3  hr.  from 
Jemsalem),  which  may  indeed  be  the  'mooniam'  re- 
ferred to  in  Joshua. 

Eus.  and  Jei.  {OS  S88  »  147  a)  place  the '  Valley  of  Re|d>um ' 
on  the  N.  of  Jeruulem,  and  Kitlel  {Gexi.  der  Hebr.  8131) 
follows  them  on  grounds  derived  from  the  (suiely  corrupt)  text 
of  1  S.9a3^  Tt^Jer'smainolqectiaB)  10  the  ordtnarr  view  is 
that  "ttmtk  meant  a  'valky,'  not  a  'plain.'  Bat  'Anef  is  con- 
stantly used  of  plaiDC  shut  in  by  iSk,  and  this  b  jnst  what  tba 
DelF^'a  is,  *dnn  in  on  aO  Mdcs bjr  rodcr  Ull-Ups  and  ridges* 
(Poner).  T.  K.  C 

BEFHUI  (pci^n).  Acts743  RV,  AV  Rexphan. 
BEEUIMM  (B^'rar).  pUa-ooimtiy,  'siraia'tf: 
p&^t&eiN  [BAFL]!  'Ex.17i«  19a  Nn.3Si4/.t).  a 
place  where  the  Amalekites  attacked  the  IsraeUtes  and 
were  defeated  by  Joshua  with  the  aid  of  the  wonder- 
working staff  of  Moses.  As  we  see  from  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  passages  of  diverse  origin  wfaidi  he  has 
brought  together,  R  connders  thb  event  to  have  oc- 
curred when,  according  to  P,  the  Isradites  encamped 
at  R£phld!m  immediately  before  entering  the  wifdeniess 
of  SinaL  He  also  thinks  that  the  spot  (spots?)  called 
Massah  and  Meribah  was  (were?)  in  the  district  of 
RephicUm,  which,  in  this  case,  must  have  extended  to, 
or  perhaps  even  have  been  equivalent  to,  Horeb  (see 
Ex.176,  'the  rock  in  Horeb').  On  the  analysis  of 
sources,  see  Exodus  (Book).  §  3. 

The  existence  of  a  popular  tradition  of  a  war  waged 
a-ith  varying  fortunes  by  the  early  Israelites  against  the 
,  ft™™  nml  Amaldiites  may  be  assumed  without 
^/^™"^  discussion  (see  Amalek,  §  9  :  Moses, 
•'?~~5*"  8  la)-  Bui  we  have  still  to  ask.  Did 
.  "B**"^  tradition  connect  this  war.  or  an 
episode  of  this  war,  witfa  Refdiidim?  Some  stdiolaia 
{Oxf.  Hex.  107)  have  doubled  this;  accordii^  to 
tbein,  the  ctmnection  of  the  battle  described  in  Ex. 
178-i6  with  Rephidim  b  purely  editorial.  Textual 
criticism  may  contribute  something  to  the  decision  of 
this  poinL  Among  the  names  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites  there  ore  only  two  which  end  in  -im,  viz. , 
Elim  and  Rephidim.  It  b  difficult  not  to  conjecture 
that  both  these  names  ate  corruptions  of  ethnics.  That 
Elim  i»Y>hafaly  comes  from  Jeraluneel  or  Joahmeelim  has 
been  suggested  already  (Moses.  {  la).  We  have  also 
conjectured  that  Maraih  (the  reported  name  of  the  pre- 
ceding sution)  has  arisen  out  of  another  fragment  of 
Jerahmeel,  viz.,  Marah  (from  Rehem ;  cp  Rekeji. 
Sela).  It  may  now  be  added  that  Rephidim  is  prob- 
ably a  corrupt  fragment  of  Jerahmeelim. 

'  RSphldlm '  (on'firi),  we  may  tuppoM,  comes  frMB  *  Rcphllim ' 
(□'^'0^).  which,  through  the  inEcrniediate  uage  of '  R£ph>f  lim ' 
(0>SMn)i  comes  from '  Remaelim  *  ishwih  ■•'■i  'Jiba^mEElhn ' 
(□'TMOm');  the  corruption  U  easier  and  ntrtloMcertaia  than  dial 
which  we  meet  with  wmetimcs.  of  Jerahmeel  into  Ephraim. 

Bacon  (Ex.  88,  note  *)  has  acutely  conjectured  that 
Ex.  16a6  (a  passage  usually  assigned  to  R[>)  may  be 
based  on  an  earlier  document  which  derived  the  name 
Rephidim  from  rapka  {tar).  '  to  heal'  The  name  pre- 
supposed in  the  early  tradition  may  have  been  not 
Rephidim  but  Rephaelim ;  naturally  suggests  the 
explanation,  'for  I  am  Yahwi  that  heals  thee.''  In 
short,  the  ckaing  words  tit  v.  t6  may  or^inally  ha\'e 
stood  In  a  ccmtext  rdative  to  the  name  Ref^aelim. 

From,  this  point  of  view  we  caimot  question  the  foct 
that  early  tradition  connected  the  battle  in  Ex.  178-i6 
with  Rfiphidim,  the  name  of  which  place  (like  Meribah) 
appears  to  be  a  distorti(»i  of  the  ethnic  JSrahmStilm. 
liie  truth  is  that  there  were  traditional  st<wies  in  circu- 
lation respecting  two  fertile  spots  in  the  Jerafameelite 
country  occupied  the  migrating  Israelites.  One 
appears  in  a  double  form  in  ISaj-asa.  and  in  v.wj; 
anotbtf  has  also  a  double  representation  in  Ex. 

1  Drittt  JVatuiertaig,  aoa. 

>  See  Rapkaxl,  and  cp  Elk.  En^U,  10  7,  where  Raphael  is 
commanded  to  prodaim  that  God  will  <tw  the  earth. 
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17ii  a  4-7  (part)  and,  in  a  very  (ra^entary  form,  in 
w.  3  7  (part).  Tbe  second  certainly  refers  to  ttie  oasis 
of  *Ain  Gadis  (the  fountain  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Kadesh). 
And  it  is  not  unreason^e  to  bold  that  the  Am-tlekite 
attack  spoken  <rf  in  Ex.l7s  was  connected  in  the 
original  traditkm  with  this  fountain,  the  possession  of 
which  was  naturally  grudged  by  the  Jerahmeelites 
{now  become  unfriendly  ? — see  MoSES)  to  the  intrud- 
ing Israelites,  (in  this  case,  tbe  'hill'  spoken  of  in 
vv,  g/.  may  be  one  of  the  earth-covered  limestone  hills 
at  ttte  Qorth-easlem  sweep  of  tbe  oasis ;  cp  Trum- 
Intll,  Xadeik-iamea,  373.)  Hiis,  at  any  rate,  ia  the 
view  suggested  by  tbe  text  of  Ex.  17  in  its  present 
form  ;  but  even  if  we  reject  it,  there  is  strong  prob- 
alMtity  in  the  opinion  that  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel 
in  RSphidim — i.e.,  Jgrahmeeiim — because  we  have  ex- 
press evidence  (Nu.  I339,  cp  Gen.  I47)  that  the  Negeb, 
including  Kadesh,  was  the  region  specially  occupied  by 
tlie  Jerahmeelite  clans. 

TTiat  the  stay  trf  the  Amalekite  attack,  not  less  than 
that  of  the  smitten  rock  (v.  6,  '  the  rock  in  Horeh ' ),  is 
placed  too  early  by  R,  seems  beyond  doubt  The 
Moses  who  stood  apart  from  the  fight,  holding  the  '  rod 
of  Elohim,'  but  who  after  a  time  was  in  dang^  of 
letting  his  hand  sink,  and  who  committed  the  military 
leadmhip  to  Joshua,  is  clearly  an  old  man ;  -we  are 
placed  by  this  stoiy  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  various 
wars  which  tradition  referred  to  tbe  close  of  tbe  life  of 
Moses.    See  Moses  ;  and  cp  JehovaR-NISSI,  Massah 

AND  MERIBAH,  WANDEBINGS. 

In  the  above  statement  we  have  been  compelled  to 
assume  that  Horeb  or  Sinai  was  not  in  the  so-called 
_  |.  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  but  in  close  projt- 

^JfrjjX.i  inuV  to  Kadesh,  i.e.,  in  the  Jebel 
••JgJJ™**  Magrah,  on  the  SW.  froatier  of  tbe 
Negeb  (see  Moses,  g|  5, 14).  If,  bow- 
ever,  we  suppose  that  Sinai  is  either  Jebel  SerbSl  or 
Jebel  MQs£  (see  SiNAI,  §  18),  we  may,  with  several 
modem  geographers  (Lepsius,  Ebers,  Ritter,  A.  P. 
Stanley.  C.  W.  Wilson.  E.  H.  Palmer),  be  tempted  to 
attach  ourselves  to  the  tradition,  recorded  especially  by 
Kosmas  lodicopleustes  (535  A.D.)  and  Antoninus 
Martyr  {etna  600  A.D.),  which  identifies  Rfifdiidlm 
with  FeirSn,  the  ancient  Pbaran,  the  ruins  of  which 
stand  at  the  junction  of  the  Wildy  'Aleyat  with  the 
Wftdy  Feirin,  about  4  m.  N.  of  Scrbftl.  Antoninus 
Martyr  speaks  of  an  '  oratcM'ium,'  whose  altar  is  set  on 
tbe  stones  which  were  put  under  Moses  while  he  was 
praying.  Evidently  he  refers  to  the  Jebel  et-TahOndi, 
on  tbe  right  hank  of  the  Wady  F«ran,  which  is  about 
730  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  remains  of  Christian 
tombs,  cells,  and  chapels.  This  view  was  adopted  as  a 
whole  by  the  members  of  the  Sinai  Expedition,  except- 
ing F.  W.  Holland  (see  Ordttanee  Survey  of  Penins.  ^ 
Sinai,  153^-).  McH%  plausible,  if  the  connection  of 
the  story  of  the  rode  and  that  of  the  bottle  be  nuun- 
taiaed,  is  tbe  view  of  Ebers  {Durch  Gosen  mm  Sinai, 
913 ;  cp  Lepsius,  Briefe,  349  ff. )  that  the  biblical 
RCphldim  b  to  be  plat^  in  the  dry,  north-western 
port  of  the  Wady  Feirftn,  where  the  Amalekites  might 
be  supposed  to  have  gathered  to  prevent  the  Israelites 
from  entering  tbe  oasis.  Robinson's  theory  {BR  1 179), 
adopted  by  F.  W.  Holland  {Reanmy  <f  Jentsalem, 
534^),  itiat  Rfipbldlm  u  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  el- 
Watiyeb  in  the  great  Wady  es-Sbdkh— tbe  Wftdy  by 
which,  according  to  this  traveller,  tbe  Israelite  ap- 
fnxiacbed  Horeb — is  less  defensible,  for  reasons  well 
summed  up  by  E.  H.  Palmer  {Sinai,  202);  cp  also 
Ritter  [Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  1333). 
All  tboe  theories  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
correctness  of  the  traditional  theory  as  to  tbe  ^neral 


position  of  Horeb  or  Sinai,  which  is  open  to  much 
question,  and  indeed  appears  to  some  scholais  hardly 
defensible.  t.  k.  c. 

RERATAB  (pHCAiay  [BA]}.  i  Esd.  5S  RV=Ezra23, 
Reelaiah. 

RESENdpn;  A&C€«  [A/)L] ;  -CN  [E]  ;  Resm)  is 
named  in  Gen.lOi3,  as  a  city  lying  between  Nineveh 
1  Aaavrio-  Kalab.  Menant  tbereftne  considered 
'  inffinU     *^  ^'^  ^  represented  by  the  rain-heaps  of 

jj^^    SeUmlye.    Bochart  and  recenUy  NOldeke 

mqmxy.  jj^^g  connected  it  with  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon  {Anai.  iii.  4  7),  the  site  of  which,  however,  is 
uncertain,  though  Frd.  Del  [Caltuer  Dib.-Lex.  731) 
suggests  identifying  it  with  Nimrild  (cp  Calah).  In 
the  inscripti(His,  so  far  published,  no  city  of  any  im- 
portance bears  a  name  lUce  Resen.  A  city  of  the  name 
Rfi-£i-ft-ni  (Rtf-toi)  appears  as  not  fiu*  Gn>m  Ninevdi, 
in  the  Bavian  description  o{  Sennacherib  (^^2 116/, 
cp  Del.  Par.  188  361) ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  an  ancient  foundation.  There  is  little  hope  of 
its  identification  till  the  district  has  been  properly 
explored.  c.  w.  h.  j. 

From  an  exegetical  pcnnt  of  view  the  matter  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  words  vrtiicb  follow  Resen~'tbe 

-i^-i  same  is  the  great  city.*  Does  this  refer  to 
»Hti^  Resen?    No  one  would  have  doubted  tMs, 

,  y  but  for  the  silence  of  antiquity  as  to  any 
important  city  near  Nineveh  uith  a  name 
resembling  Resen.  R£i^i — i.e.,  '  fountain-head,  place 
of  fountains,'  is  not  a  probable  name  at  alL  To  suppose 
a '  tetrapolis '  with  two  such  doubtful  names  as  Rebobotb- 
Ir  and  Resen  is  a  desperate  expedient.  If,  however, 
Nimrod  was  a  N.  Arabian,  not  a  Babylonian,  hero,  a. 
probable  identification  of  Resen  may  be  made.  nSa 
(misread  Calah)  is  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer  one 
of  the  many  corruptions  oS  Skcht  (Jerabmeel) ;  ,*ni'j 
(which  was  read  Nineveh)  not  impro^tebly  comes  fronci 
[mn  (Helxon);  and  aWiw  Tjm  ton  is  certainly  a 
corruption  of  ^KDrrr  mn  (that  is,  Jerahmeel),  a  gloss 
on  mz-  '  Between  Hebron  and  Jerahmeel '  appears 
to  be  a  suitable  description  of  Beenbeba,  the  name  of 
which  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  and  |t^. 

See  NimoD.  }  x,  c  w.  h.  j. ;  §  3,  t.  k.  c 

BE8EETOIE(ni;7p,Is.22ii,RV).  SeeCoNDurra, 

BESUKFU  (W)'  c&PA(>[B],  pACC^[A],  pftCH^ 

[L]),  a  -son'  of  Ephraim,  i  Cb. Tas  (see  Ephraiu, 
§  la).  The  other  names  include  Sheerah  (i.^., 
Ashhur?),  Ammihud  (i.e.  Jerahmeel?)  Elishama  (i.^., 
Ishmael?).  '  Resheph'  th^efore  should  perhaps  be 
(cp  8"),  and  mean  *  Zarephathite ' ;  cp  •iran  p,  Neb. 
831 — i.e.,  a  Zarephathite.  Clermont -Ganneau,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  ArsHf  (  =  lhe  ApoUonia  of  Jos.), 
about  7  m.  N.  of  Jaffa,  may  correspond  to  on  ancient 
town  Resheph.  ReshejA  (idratified  with  ApoUo)  was 
the  Phcenician  and  N.  Syrian  fire-god  and  war-god  (cp 
C/S  1  n.  10,  and  Hadad-inscr.  from  Zenjirli,  //.  3,  11), 
whose  cultus  was  introduced  into  Egypt  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dj^iasties  (see  list  of  gods 
on  altar  in  Turin  Musetmi,  7*5^.148439,  I.  67,  and 
plate;  and  cp  E  Meyer.  ZZ?3/C  SI  719  7*8/.).*  Close 
to  ArsHf  is  an  extraordinary  holy  place — a  f/ardm, 
which,  under  Moslem  forms,  possibly  continues  a  primi- 
tive cultus  (CI. -Ganneau,  Hons  et  saint  Georges,  17; 
cp  Baed.(*>  239).    See,  further,  Phochicia,  §  is,  end. 

T.  K.  c. 

RESITSSEOTIOH.   See  Eschatologt  (index). 

1  For  further  refmwci  tw  Haqxra^  Sh-v^  ^  KeatMu^ 
156,  n.  1. 
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Tbe  resurrection  of  Jesus  b  held  to  be  tbe  central 
fact  upoa  which  the  Christian  church  rests.   Even  at  a 

,  o«ii«pai  ■*         *  P***' 

treats  it  as  swh  in  an  elaborate  discussion 
(i  Cor.  15i-96).  In  particalar  be  rests  upon  it  three 
fundamental  thoughts  of  tbe  Clu4st!aii  faith:  (i)tbe  belief 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  not — what  in  accordance 
with  DL2I93  (Gal.  313)  it  must  have  seemed  to  be — 
the  death  of  a  malefactor,  but  a  divine  appointment  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  for  the  salvation  of  men 
(i  Cor.  IS  17  Rom.4a5  64*7>etc-);  (a)  a  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  exalted  Christ  over  the  Cburch  (x  Cor. 
15as/  Rom.l4  a  Ccir.184,  etc.);  and  (3)  a  ple^  of 
the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  renurectioo  m  all  believas 
to  a  life  of  everlasting  btenednea  (x  Cor.  15i8-ao  814 
Rom.6B8ii,  etc). 

Whilst  the  Ncood  and  the  third  of  tbeae  points  were  so  held 
at  all  times,  that  was  not  quit*  the  cm*  with  the  first.  At  a 
date  as  early  as  that  of  the  speeches  of  Peter  in  Acts  (ice  Acts, 
1 14)  tbe  muTTOCtion  of  Jeiui  was  not  tbe  divine  oonfinnalion 
if  the  truth  that  tbe  daaih  of  Jesas  laid  tbe  fonndattons  of  the 
salvation  of  mankind ;  tha  deatn  ti  there  represented  rather  as  a 
calamity  ^ta-i5  &  30)  even  if  it  was  (according  to  8 13  4  aO  fore- 
ordained of  God.  But  the  significanceof  the  resurrection  of Jesui 
does  not  become  on  that  account  the  less;  on  tbe  contrary  it 
figures  as  being  itself  the  act  with  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  connected  (631,  cp  Sal).  Most  modem  schools  of  theology  in 
lilce  manner  reMin  from  r^arding  the  resurrection  as  an  event 
without  irtiicb  the  theologian  would  not  be  able  to  regard  Jesus' 
death  OS  a  divine  amngament  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Sueb  theologians  also,  however,  do  not  on  that 
account  attach  to  it  any  the  less  imporunce ;  rather  do 
they  see  in  it  the  divine  guarantee  for  tbe  truth  that  the 
person  oS  Jesus  and  tbe  cause  which  he  represented 
could  not  remain  imder  the  power  of  death,  but  must  of 
necessity  at  last  gain  the  victory  over  all  enemies  in 
spite  of  every  apparent  momentary  triumph. 

It  seems  accot4in^y  in  logic  inevitaUe  that  if  at  any 
time  it  should  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  never  happened,  the  Christian  faith  with  respect 
to  all  the  points  just  mentioned  would  necessarily  come 
to  an  end. 

The  abock  to  which  the  Chriitian  Til&{AaR  and  tbe  Christian 
diurch  would  be  exposed  by  any  such  discovery  would  appear 
to  be  all  the  heavier  when  it  b  reflected  that  only  two  other 
im^KMitions  can  be  named  trtiidi  would  placa  it  in  equal  or 
gieater  danger :  the  one,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  did  not  procure 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  the  other  that  Jesus  never  existed  at 
all.  The  first  of  these  two  thases  woald  leave  many  schools  of 
thought  within  the  limits  of  Christianity  comparatively  un- 
affected, for  ibev  find  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesna  in  his  life, 
not,  as  Paul  and  orthodox  tbeologiims  gMrarafly,  In  his  death : 
on  the  other  hand  thdr  bitfa  would  be  most  seriously  affected 
if  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  rect^ise  that  Jesus 
remained  under  tbe  power  of  death. 

The  reason  for  dreading  all  these  dangers  is  that 
upon  the  assampUoB  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (as 
also  upon  that  of  bis  atoning  death  and  upon  that  of 
his  existence  at  all)  are  based  proportions  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith, — propositions  con- 
cerning God  and  bis  rdation  to  men.  upon  the  truth 
of  which  no  less  an  issue  depends  than  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  question  concerns  things  of  pricdess 
value,  and  the  judgments  upon  which  all  interest  con- 
centrates are  (to  use  tbe  language  of  modem  German 
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theol^ians)  Werthurtheile  —  i.  t. ,  judgments  whidi 
dechire  that  to  be  able  to  believe  such  and  such  is  for 
the  rdigious  man  a  thing  of  absolute  value ;  unless  such 
things  can  be  accepted  he  can  mily  despair.  Thus  tbe 
believing  man  can  cherish  no  more  ui^;ent  desire  than 
that  tbe  basis  upon  which  these  belief,  which  are  for 
him  so  priceless,  rest  shtmld  be  raised  securely  above  I  be 
reach  t^  doubt. 

Yet  what  is  this  basis?  it  consists  in  an  affirmation 
regarding  a  fact  in  history  which  is  known  to  us  only 
through  tradition  and  acoHdingly  is  open  to  historical 
criticism  just  as  any  other  fiwt  is.  Indeed,  wbUst  the 
very  existence  of  Jesus  and  tbe  fiKt  cS  bis  tieatb  on  tbe 
cross  have  been  questioned  by  only  a  very  few,*  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  meaning  of  his  death,  as  soon  as  the 
fact  has  been  admitted,  is  left  an  open  question  to  every 
one,  we  find  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus — as  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  its  nipeniatural  character — is  in 
very  many  quarters  and  with  growing  distinctnesa 
dbaiacterised  as  unhistorical,  and  that  not  merdy  wben 
it  is  concdved  of  as  baring  been  a  rerivificatioo  of  tbe 
dead  body  of  Jesus,  but  also  when  it  is  defended  Id 
some  spiritualistic  fom. 

The  present  examination  of  the  subject  will  not  start 
^om  the  proposition  that  '  mirades  are  impossible.' 

Such  a  proposition  rests  upon  a  theory  of  the  univene  (Wdt> 
anadbanung),  not  upon  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  events 
which  may  be  spc^n  of  a*  miiack*.  Even  should  we  by  any 
chance  find  onnelves  in  a  poshioo  to  say  that  every  BllegQQ 
miraculous  occurrence  from  tbe  begiiuiing  of  time  down  to  the 
present  hour  had  been  duly  examined  and  found  noo-miractilon*, 
we  should  not  thereby  be  secured  against  tbe  oosulnlity  of 
something  occurring  to-morrow  which  we  should  oe  compelled 
to  recognise  as  a  miracle.  Eminrically,  only  so  much  as  this 
stands  fast— and  no  more— that  ai  regards  |3resent-day  occur- 
rences the  persons  who  reckon  with  the  posabiUty  of  a  mirade 
(by  miracle  we  here  throughout  understand  an  oacnrrenoe  that 
anqUMtionably  is  against  natural  law)  are  very  fiw,  and  that 
present-day  occurrences  which  are  represented  as  miraculous 
are  on  ckMer  examination  invariably  fotmd  to  possess  no  socb 
character. 

The  normal  procedtire  of  tbe  historian  accordingly 
in  dealing  with  tbe  events  of  tbe  past  will  be  in  tbe  first 
instance  to  try  whether  a  non-miraculous  explanatioo 
will  serve,  and  to  come  to  the  other  conclusion  only  on 
the  strength  of  quite  unexceptionable  testimony. 
Needless  to  say,  in  doing  so,  be  must  be  free  from  all 
prepossession.  He  must  accordingly,  where  biblical 
authcx?  are  concenied,  in  the  first  instance,  look  at 
thdr  statements  in  the  light  of  their  own  presuppositions, 
even  though  in  tbe  end  he  may  find  himself  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  i»t  only  the  statemento  but  also  tbe 
presuppositions  are  erroneous. 

I.  Nakkativzs  Examined 

For  our  most  authentic  infcMTnation  on  the  sut^ect  of 

1  lAnnan,  who  in  18S1  altogether  dented  the  existence  of 
Jesus,  affirmed  it  in  1B84  and  still  more  distinctly  in  1887. 
Amongst  those  who  have  most  recently  maintained  die  n^ative 
may  be  named  Edwin  Johnson,  tbe  author  6t  Amtinm  M»tgr 
(anonymous ;  1B87)  and  TMt  Rue  ^  Chrutimdtm  f iSgoX  and 
John  H.  Robertson,  Christiamiy  and  MytMtw  figooj  and 
A  S)urt»itttryifCkrviM*ilyli^).  ^ 
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the  rasurrectioD  of  Jesus  we  naturally  look  to  the 
».  OamMl     Gosp^  ;  these,  bowerer,  exhibit  cod- 
BMT^U^M  nf  t^^i^^^ioos  taaalt  glaring  kind. 

Reimanis,  whose  -work  was  poblisbed 
^^^T  by  Lessing  as   Wo^enHlUeUr  Frag- 
■^^^    mente,  enumerated  ten  coatradictioos  ; 
bat  in  reality  their  number  is  much  greater.  (Mk. 
169-aa  is  not  takok  account  of  in  this  place ;  lee  bdov, 
1 8.) 

(a)  Of  the  watch  and  teal  set  upon  the  tq»lchre,  and 
of  the  bribing  of  the  soldiers  of  the  watch,  we  read  only 
in  ML  (27te-<6  284  11-15}-  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  these 
features  are  iMt  only  not  mentioned  ;  tbey  are  excluded 
by  the  re|aresentation  of  the  women  as  intending  to 
anoint  the  body  and  (in  Mk.  at  least)  as  foresedng 
difficulty  only  in  the  weight  of  the  stone,  not  in  the 
[wesence  of  a  military  guard.  In  Mt  the  women's 
object  a  simply  to  see  the  sepulchre  (28  ■) ;  they  have 
therefore  heard  erf  itfl  liong  guarded,  as  In  fact  they 
very  easily  could. 

{h)  According  to  Lk.  (2854  96)  the  women  got  ready 
the  spices  before  sunset  on  Friday ;  according  to  Ml^ 
(16  t)  th^  did  not  buy  them  tilt  sjler  sunset  on  Satur- 
day. In  Jn.  the  incident  does  not  occur  at  all,  for. 
accfHxling  to  19  Josefdi  of  Arimathaea  and 
Nicodemtis  have  already  embalmed  the  body  before 
laying  it  in  the  grave,  whilst  according  to  Mk.  1646=3 
Mt.  27 59  /=!Lk.23  S3  Josefdi  alone  (without  Nico- 
dcmus)  simply  wrapped  it  in  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

(f )  The  persons  who  come  to  the  sepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  are  :  according  to  Mk. 
(I61),  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  of  James  (cp  Maky, 
K  a6  33),  and  Salome  ;  according  to  Mt  (28 1}  only 
the  two  Marys  (the  designation  'the  other  Mary' 
is  explained  by  27 a^) ;  according  to  Lk.  (24ia),  ia 
addition  to  the  two  Marys,  Joanna  (cp  83)  'and  the 
other  women  with  them '  ;  according  to  Jn.  (20 1)  only 
Mary  Magdalene,'  to  whom,  however,  are  added  Peter 
and  the  beloved  disciple;  In  agreement  with  this  last 
we  have  only  the  notice  in  Lk.  (34s4)  that  after  the 
women  'some  (rf  those  with  us '  (ni^  rAr<r^  4;^)  bad 
gone  to  the  sepulchre  and  had  found  the  report  of  the 
women  to  be  true ;  also  the  notice  in  24 1>  (a  verse  not 
found  in  the  '  western '  MSS)  according  to  which  Peter 
ran,  after  the  visit  of  the  women,  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
stooping  down  bdteld  the  linen  clothes  alone,  and 
wondering  departed.  This  verse,  though  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  to  have  come  from  jn.  2O3-8,  Is  still  open 
to  the  su5i»don  of  being  a  later  interpolation, — all 
the  more  because  the  mention  of  Peter  alone  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  '  some '  (rtWr)  of  v.  94,  and 
'  them '  (ai>rwy)  of  v.  13  connects  with  v.  11,  not  with 
V,  la. 

{A\  The  time  of  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the 
sepulchre  Is :  in  Mk.  (19a) '  when  the  sun  was  risen,'  in 
Lk.  (24i,  *  at  early  dawn ')  and  Ja.  (20 1,  'early,  when 
U  was  yet  dark ')  before  sunrise,  but  in  Mt  (28 1}  about 
half  a  day  earlier. 

'  L&te  on  the  Sabbath '  Qiifk  ffafipinf)  meani  umjuestionahly, 
according  to  the  Jewish  division  of  (be  day^  the  time  about  sunset, 
and  the  words  immediately  following —  1^  iwt^mvxvin  tit  Hiav 
vafiBitmr,  '  U  the  Ugbt  ibone  forth  towards  the  Gnt  oay  of  the 
wedc '  (see  Wkek,  ij)—-^an  elucidated  by  Lk.  38  u,  where  the 
transition  from  the  Jewish  Friday  to  Saturday  ^abbath)-^n 
other  words  the  time  of  sunset— it  indicated  by  the  expression 
gi^a-mi  MAmfiuv, '  the  Sabbath  shone  forth.  This  expresiioa 
is  usually  explained  oy  reference  to  the  custom  of  kindling  the 
lights  •omewDat  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  because  on 
the  Sabbath  it  was  unlawful  to  do  lo.  Keim,  however  (GetcA, 
JeiH  i<oH  Naaara,  8  55a  / ;  ET  8  303),  produces  evident'e  of  the 
same  wjwj  loguendi  for  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  and  this  will 

t  It  mutt  not  be  infened  from  the  plural,  'we  do  not  know' 
iti*  vilafMr  :  90  that  }a.  thought  of  Other  women  at  also 
prcsenL  The  inference  is  excltued  by  the  ttiw.  '  comes ' 
Itfixmu.ytdv.  I.  The  pi.  'we  know  '(Mfa^n')tfaM«lore  can  only 
be  mtended  to  express  Mary  Magdalene's  thought  that  other 
Christiani  in  whom  perhaps  tome  knowledge  of  tne  facta  miriit 
be_presumed  did  not  actually  possess  it  any  mora  than  benw&— 
if  It  it  not  an  uncontdous  reminiscence  of  the  '  women '  of  the 
Synoptici.  InWiswefindcomctly  thesingnlar:  'IkHnrnot.' 
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cov«r  tha  case  of  Its  employment  in  Ht  The  wotd  'bynighl,' 
MiKf^,lnS8i3  also  goes  10  show  that  Bit.  pktuKd  to  himtefftlw 
Jonmw  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  mmI  the  opening  of  the 
sepnlor*  of  tb*  earthquake  (or  the  angel)  at  having  hupaned  by 
night.  FiBtbefmore  U  it  conceivaUe  that  Mt  thonld  uve  been 
brought  to  this  divergence  to  the  extent  of  half  a  day  from  the 
account  by  the  other  evaagdistc  predsdy  if  be  bad  followed 
Mk.  with  strict  precidon.  For  in  point  of  &ct  Mk.  indkxtei. 
first  O'lX  snnset  by  the  idiraaa  'When  the  Sabbath  was  past* 
niaynOfMow  Toi  vififiitrm)  and,  next (Ifl  «)  mentions  sumisc : 
kit  reference  to  simset  la  in  cranection  wtb  the  purcbaio  ot 
die  sfHces,  a  circumstance  which  Ht.  bad  no  occaBoo  10  notice 
Thus  Mt.  mightcome  to  look  upon  tbeaeeondtimMlManiinKtiaD 
at  syncmymous  with  the  first,  ioasnntch  at  the  actual  words 
'  very  early  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  week '  (A^av  wptA  fuf  rur 
vafifiintv),  it  the  Jewish  division  of  the  day  ts  assumed,  doss 
not  absolutely  exdiide  such  a  view.   Cp,  further,  |  b6  & 

(«}  Accordingto  Mk.  (I64).  Lk.  (249).  and  Jn.  (20i) 
those  who  came  to  the  sqmlchre  found  that  the  stone 
at  the  door  had  already  been  rolled  away  ;  according  to 
Ml  (28a)  it  was  rolled  back  in  the  presence  of  the 
women  by  an  angel  who  in  a  great  earthquake  came 
down  from  heaven. 

(/)  In  Mk.  (I8S-7),  as  in  Mt  (289-7),  there  is  only 
one  angel.;  in  Lk.  (244-7)  and  Jn.  (20t»/)  there  are 
two  (in  Lk.  called  'men,'  iwSpa,  but  'in  dazding 
apparel,'  iw  iff$^t  tUrrpasToiio^,  somewhat  as  in 
Mt  283  Mk.  I65). 

{g)  AcctHding  to  Mk.  this  one  angd,  according  to 
JtL  the  two.  aat  In  the  sepulchre ;  according  to  Mt. 
the  one  angel  dts  without  the  sepulchre  upon  the  stone ; 
according  to  Lk.  the  two  come  up  to  the  women,  to  all 
appearance  not  until  these  have  already  IcA  the 
sepulchre. 

(A)  As  for  what  was  seen  in  the  sepulchre,  according 
to  Mk.  (16s)  it  was  only  the  angel,  and  according  to 
Lk.  (243),  at  least  when  the  women  entered,  there  was 
nothing.  According  to  Mt  (28a-s)  the  women  do  not 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  the  grave. 
Smilarly  Mary  Magdaleite.  according  to  Jn.  20 1,  at  her 
first  visit  Thereafter  the  beloved  disciple  is  the  first  to 
look  in,  when  he  sees  the  linen  clothes  (20  5) ;  next 
Pets-  enters  and  sees  besides  the  linen  clothes  the 
napkin  wrapped  up  in  a  place  by  itself  (206^).  Finally, 
Maty  looks  in  and  sees  the  two  angds. 

(>')  The  explanations  given  by  the  angels  to  the 
women  contain  the  one  point  in  die  whole  narrative  in 
which  there  is,  at  least  in  the  sjmoptics,  complete 
agreement  {v.  6) :  '  he  rose,  he  is  not  here '  (^T^ptfij.  c6k 
larar  SiSt).  To  this  in  Mk.  and  Mt  there  is  the  pre- 
iatx  :  '  fear  ye  not ' ;  the  same  two  also  have  the  words 
'  ye  seek  the  crucified  one '  (similarly  in  Lk. ).  In  Jn. 
the  angels  say  merdy  (2O13) :  '  Woman,  why  weepett 
thou?' 

{*)  The  discrepancies  in  the  instructions  ^ven  to  the 
women  are  among  the  most  violent  in  the  whole  accoimt : 
in  Mk.  and  Mt  there  is  the  injunction  to  say  to  his 
disciples  (Mk.  adds  :  'and  to  Peter')  that  Jesus  goes 
before  them  to  Galilee  and  that  there  they  will  see  him 
as  be  had  said  to  them  (in  Mt.  287  also  perhaps  we 
oughttoread,  ' bdiold,  he saldto  you,'  ttodetvewi/ur); 
in  Lk.  on  the  other  hand  what  we  read  is  *  remember 
how  he  spake  before  of  his  death  and  resurrection  while 
be  was  yet  in  Cjalilee. '  Here,  that  is  to  say,  still  the 
word  C^ilee,  but  the  sense  quite  opposite.  In  Lk. 
strictly  there  is  no  injunction  at  all  (cp  under  r)  and  in 
Jn.  we  find  no  words  which  could  even  seem  to  answer 
to  the  command  in  Mk.  and  Mt 

(/)  No  less  marked  are  the  differences  as  to  the 
annotucements  made  by  the  women  to  the  disciples. 
According  to  Lk.  (249)  tbey  report  their  discovery ; 
according  to  Mt  (288)  they  intend  to  do  so,  and  v.  16 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  carried  out  their 
intention  ;  according  to  Jn.  (209  18)  Mary  Magdalene 
reports,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  two  disciples,  and  in 
the  second  to  the  disciples  at  la^.  what  she  lui  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Mk.I6B  the  women 
out  of  fear  say  nothing  to  any  one. 

{m)  As  regards  results  of  the  message,  in  the  last 
case  of  course,  that  in  Mk.,  where  the  women  say 
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nothing,  there  can  be  no  immediate  consequence. 
According  to  Ml  (28 16)  the  message  issues  io 
immediate  compliance  with  the  command  to  go  to 
Galilee;  according  to  Ja.  (20 3-10)  Mary's  first  com- 
municatioa  leads  to  the  running  of  the  two  disciplei  to 
the  sepulchre,  whilst  her  second  (20iB)  is  not  said  to 
have  produced  any  effect  In  Lk.  (24  n)  the  women's 
statement  produces  merely  the  imbelief  of  the  disd[des, 
unless  we  are  to  regard  as  gentiine  v.  la,  according 
to  which  Peter  alone  of  the  whtde  number  hastens  to 
the  grave  (see  above,  c). 

(n)  An  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  at  the  aepukhre 
itself  is  reported  only  in  Jn.  (2O14-17),  where  it  is  made 
to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  an  appearance  on  the  way  back 
from  the  sepulchre  to  the  city  only  in  Mt.  (289/). 
where  it  is  made  to  the  two  Marys,  Whilst  in  this 
Lost  case,  however,  the  women  embrace  Jesus'  feet,  in 
Jn.  he  does  not  permit  Mary  Magdalene  to  touch  hinl. 

(o)  The  injunction  received  from  Jesus  himself  is 
according  to  Mt.  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  angels. 
The  women  are  to  direct  the  disciples,  here  c^Ied 
'brethren'  (dJeX^of)  by  Jesus,  to  go  to  Galilee; 
according  to  Jn.  Mary  Magdalene  is  simply  bidden  tell 
his  '  brethren '  (dScX^l)  that  be  Is  ascending  to  heaven 
(cp  above,  i). 

(p)  An  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
recticn  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  is  known  only  to  Lk. 
(34>}-35}. 

(gr)  Ao  appearance  to  Simon  Peter  before  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  is  known  only  to  Lk.  (2434). 

The  view  of  Origen  (for  the  psssage*  see  in  Resch,  TU  v.  4 
433  and  X.  8  770-782),  that  the  third  evangelixt  wys,  ami  rightly, 
that  Simon  was  the  companion  of  Cleopos  on  the  walk  to 
Emmaus,  u  quite  inadmiuible.  As  in  Origen  the  name  is  con- 
stantly used  without  any  addition,  it  is  evident  that  only  Peter 
can  be  intended.  It  hsi  to  be  observed  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  that  the  announcement  of  an  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus  to  Simon  is  made,  and  made  b^  ine  eleven  ^d  their 
compuions),  to  the  two  disciples  on  their  return  from  Emmaus. 
Fcx  this  reascm,  therefore,  Resch  prefers  to  read  *  saying '  in  the 
nominative  (A^crn  for  Myovrat)  with  cod.  D,  according  to 
which  it  is  the  Emmaus  disciples  who  make  the  announcement. 
To  this  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  neither  Lk.  nor  Origen,  in 
view  of  2I31  35,  can  have  intended  to  say  that  Jesus  had 
appeared  in  Emmaus  to  Peter  only  and  not  to  Cleopas  alto. 
If,  agun,  by  the  Simon  in  Origen's  MSS  of  Lk.  we  ought  to 
understand  some  disciple  other  than  Peter,  such  a  conjecture 
would  be  <}uile  as  haselesa  as  that  other  guess  of  Church  fatben 
and  Scholiasts  (see  Tisch.  on  24 18)  that  the  companion  of 
Cleopas  was  Nathanael,  or  the  evangelist  Luke,  or  a  certain 
Ant(m)aon,  whose  name  perhaps  comes  from  the  place-name 
Emmaus.t 

(r)  An  appearance  on  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven 
and  their  companions  (ro^  Mexa  xal  to^s  o'iV  a^ott), 
at  which  Jesus  asks  the  disciples  to  touch  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  eats  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  is  recorded  by 
Lk.  (243J  36-si)'  The  disdples  ue  at  this  interview 
enjoined  by  Jesus  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  till  Pentecost 
(cp  above,  i).  Jn.  also  (20 19-94)  assigns  an  appearance 
btifore  the  '  disciples '  to  the  same  evening,  and  we 
must  presume,  therefore,  that  here  the  same  interview 
is  intended  as  that  related  by  Lk.  The  circumstances, 
however,  are  very  diSereoL  la  Jn.  Thomas  is  ex- 
pressly stated  not  to  have  been  with  the  eleven ;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  '  disciples '  included  others  than 
the  ten  apostles  as  we  read  in  Lk.  (ol  trdf  aOratt)  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  since  Jesus  solemnly  sends  them  forth 
[wifiTta  and  imparts  to  them  not  only  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (which  in  Lk.v.  49  he  holds  forth  as  a 
promise  for  Pentecost)  but  also  the  authority  to  bestow 
or  withhold  forgiveness  of  sins  (cpMlNlSTKY,  §§  4,  34^). 
Lk.  makes  no  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
doors  were  shut  whra  Jesus  entered,  any  more  than  he 
does  to  the  conferring  of  the  authority  Just  mentioned  ; 
Jn.  on  the  other  hand  knows  nothing  of  Jesus  having 

1  The  Itala  codd.  b,  e,  ff*,  Ambntnaster,  Ambrosias  (on  both 
■ee  Soutcr,  Ex^  T,  1901-1901,  A-a^/)  in  '3  looking  forward 
Io  P.  tS,  add  Cleoim  to  Ammaua  Emmaus]  preuimably 
because,  reading  Mfton  (so  D.  U.,  t^.)  for  j  SMfia,  they  saw 
in  '  EmiQ:ius '  the  name  not  of  tne  village  but  of  oneof  the  two 
disciples  (so  Nestle,  Eiiifaknmg  is  dot  gritck.  JinX*t  96,  £T 
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eaten.  Besides  his  hands,  Jesus  shows  not  his  feet  but 
his  side — the  piercing  of  which,  indeed,  is  mentioned 
only  in  Jn.  I934  ;  but  he  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
touched,  yet  without  expressly  forbidding  this  as  he  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Maiy  Magdalene. 

{s)  Jesns  first  suffers  his  hands  and  his  side  to  be 
totiched  dght  days  afterwards,  by  Thomas  in  presence 
oi  •  his  disciples '  ;  but  this  is  mentioned  only  in  Jiu  (80 
06-99)  and  ^ter  he  has  again  entered  the  same  house 
{wdXai  Ijffop  few)  through  closed  doors. 

(/)  'After  these  things'  {/lerik  ra^a).  but  only 
according  to  Jn.21,  Jesus  aiqiears  once  more  bj  the 
lake  of  (Hlilee  to  Peter,  Thomas,  Nathanael,  the  scms 
of  Zebedee,  and  two  other  disdples  who  are  not  named. 

(u)  Galilee  also,  but  certainly  at  an  earlin-  date,  was 
the  scene  of  the  appearance,  recorded  only  in  Mt. 
(28iti-3o),  to  the  eleven  on  the  moimtain  to  which 
Jesus  had  directed  them  to  go  (when  and  where  he 
made  the  appmntment  ia  non^ieFe  stated,  but  seems  to 
have  been  recorded  in  a  source  that  was  used  at  this 
point).  Jesus  here  enjoins  upon  them  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles  and  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
The  missionary  precept  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Lk.  2449       3^  ^th  Jn.  20ai  (see  above,  r].^ 

That  one  and  the  same  event  should  be  to  some 
extent  diSisrently  described  even  by  eye-witnesses  Is 
S.  Extant  of  enough,  as  also  that  some 

^^™2flle«.  parlicul"  incidetjt  connected  with  it 
'  should  in  later  remmiscentx  be  errone- 

ously dissociated  from  it  and  attached  to  some  other 
similar  evenL 

{a)  Thus  no  serious  importance  ought,  for  example, 
to  be  given  to  the  circumstance  that  the  words  in  which 
the  disciples  are  bidden  by  the  angel  to  betake  them- 
selves to  Galilee,  do  not  exactly  agree  in  the  different 
accounts,  and  tlwt  oat  narrator  asMgns  the  miUicHiary 
precept  to  one  appearuice,  another  to  another.  To 
this,  however,  there  are  limits. 

Whether  the  sepulchre  was  guarded  or  not  guarded,  bow 
many  women  went  to  the  sepulchre,  whether  or  not  the  disciijes 
were  bidden  go  to  Galilee,  whether  or  not  when  Jesus  appeand 
Mary  Magdalene  was  alone^  whether  or  not  Thomas  was 
present,  w^iether  or  not  Je«u  aikcd  for  food  and  then  actually 
partook  of  it,  whether  or  not  be  allowed  himself  to  be  touched ; 
above  all,  whether  the  appearances  occurred  in  Jerusalem  or  in 
Galilee,  and  whether  the  women  reported  what  they  had  seen 
at  the  sepulchre  or  were  siletii  about  it — these  and  many  other 
points  are  matters  with  r^ard  to  «4iich  the  eye-witnesses  or 
thoM  who  had  tbor  inforuiatioa  direaly  from  eye-witnesses, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  least  uncertainty.  Yet, 
what  differences  I  Differences,  too.  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  they  are  partly  explicable  oy  the  bet  that  one  narrator 
gives  one  occurrence  and  anotlm  anotber  without  withiag 
thereby  to  exdude  all  the  test.  Lk.  enunmues  a  consecniiva 
series  of  appMUtaacM  and  brings  it  to  a  close  (M  51)  with  tbe 

1  The  harmonislic  attempt  to  <Uq>ose  of  tht*  appearance  in 
Galilee  by  maintaining  that  Galilee  hmmeanaoneof  toe  summtta 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  near  Jentsalem — whether  the  summit  on 
the  N.  or  that  called  in  3  K..  S3 13  the  'mount  of  corruption  * 
(see  Destruction,  Mount  or ;  Oi.ivbs_,  Mount  of,  |  f,\ 
by  which  supposition  Mt.  38  ifi  is  brought  into  agreement  with 
Lk.  S4  50  Acts  1  13,  has  it*  basis  only  on  assertions  of  medieval 
pilgpms.  The  matter  is  not  improved  by  the  purely  conjectutal 
assumption  of  Resch  (Tf  X.33S1-389  K-Sjis/-)  that  in  Mt, 
S3i«  and  already  in  8639  28710=  Mk.  14 38  'Galilee 
(FaAiAoia)  Is  a  wttmg  rendering  of  the  gtblA  ^T^'Sj)  in  the 
original  Hebrew  gospel  postulated  by  him,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  (rt^vuipot  Mt.  8  5  Mk.  1  >8.  etc.)  being  what  was 
really  intended.     In  'TerTullian's  ai)  'cum  discipalis 

quibusdam  apud  Galiltcam  Judzai  regionem  ad  quadts^inta  dies 
egit'  Resch  even  finds  Gahliea  tised  as  the  narruof  this  distiict 
(see,  against  this,  SchDrer,  TLZ,  1697,  p.  187/).  That,  further, 
the  Mount  of  Olives  belonged  to  this  district  Resch  accepts 
from  the  medizval  pilgrims;  and  that  it  constituted  the  central 
point  of  the  diurict,  so  that  the  disciples  could  at  once  under- 
stand by  the  'district'  to  which  (according'  to  Mk.  16  7  =  Mt. 
387  10)  they  were  directed  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  being  the 
'  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them '  (tl  ol  'ref^ 
ovroif  h  'Iqmvi :  98  mX  he  denves  from  his  own  authority.  The 
Acta  PUaii  and  the  Gesta  Fiiati,  finally,  which  (dace  the 
ascension  of  JcMis  at  once  in  GaUlee  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
embody  no  true  geonaphical  recollection  but  only  a  qplte  crude 
hanwontstic  attempt  ten  the  pawsget  inZahniftJal.  A  A'asMiti, 
Sq37  ;  also  Thilo,  Cad.  A^ocr,  ITT  lUT^n^  Sec  aba 
Hatthias. 
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expnw  itMtcmMit  that  Jema  puted  from  ibem ;  and  bII  Uwm 
occuiTMiMa  are  repmeatcd  u  uving  tuppened  on  one  mnd  the 
nmeday.  Id  Jn.,  on  th«  other  hand,  the  evcnuof  the  twentieth 
rhiipt*'  tlooe  lequiK  eight  d^s.  Mt.  and  Mk.  know  of 
■ppeanncea  to  dnciplec  CHUjr  in  GiMlee,  Lk.  and  Jn.  20  only  of 
appearanoes  in  Jennaleoi  and  ita  neighboiiriiood  (Enunatu), 
neKber  of  the  la«-nanied  enn^Ustt  taEiiuf  any  account  what- 
ever of  any  ai^jcarances  in  Gaulee — not  tiD  Jn.21  dowecoroe 
upon  one  of  thw  description  ;  but  ibischapter  u  byaDOtber  band 
(see  John,  Som  or  Zkbbdke,  |  40). 

{6)  Refuge  is  often  sought  in  the  reflection  that  some- 
times u  event  may,  nfter  nil,  \)gjfe  actually  happened, 
even  if  the  accounts  of  it  are  quite  discrepant.  A 
famous  iHustration  often  quoted  in  this  connection  b 
the  case  of  Hannibal,  who  quite  certainly  did  cross  the 
Alps,  although  Livy's  account  of  the  route  uken  by  htm 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Polybius.  Most  as- 
suredly. The  fact,  howe>'er,  that,  whatever  be  the 
contraidictions  of  chroniclers,  he  actually  did  cross  the 
Alps  is  a  certainty  for  us,  oa\y  because  K-e  know  for 
certain  that  at  one  date  he  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Gallic  dde,  and  at  a  subsequent  date  on  the  Italian. 
If  it  were  Just  as  clearly  made  out  that  Jesus,  after  his 
death,  came  back  again  to  this  life,  we  could,  indeed, 
in  that  case,  with  an  easy  mind,  leave  the  differences 
between  the  narratives  to  settle  themselves.  Here, 
however,  the  position  of  mattos  is  that  the  actuality  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  depends  for  its  establishment 
upon  these  very  oaiTBtives ;  and  in  such  a  case  unim- 
peachable witnesses  ore  naturally  demanded. 

Livy  and  Polybius  lived  centuries  after  the  occurrence  which 
they  relate,  and  they  were  dependent  for  their  facts  upon 
written  lourcea  which  perhapi  were  wanting  in  accuracy,  and, 
moreover,  were  themselves  in  turn  derived  from  inadequate, 
sources.  If  any  deficiency,  even  of  only  an  ^>proxiinately 
simUar  character,  has  to  be  iidmitted  in  the  acauaintance  of  the 
writers  of  the  gospeb  with  tbe  circumstances  01  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  there  is  little  prospect  of  anyone  being  induced  to 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  on  the  strength  of  such  testimony^  unless  he 
has  non  the  beguining  been  predisposed  to  do  so  without  any 
testiiDony.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
chiMon  mm  the  contradictiotis  between  the  gospels  that  the 
writers  of  diem  were  far  retooved  from  tbe  event  they  describe. 
If  we  possessed  only  one  gospel,  we  might  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  accept  it ;  but  how  fiu  astray  should  we  be  according  to  the 
view  of  Lk.  if  we  relied,  let  us  say,  on  Mt.  alone,  or,  according 
to  the  view  of  Jn.,  if  we  pinned  our&ith  to  Lk.  In  prant  of  fact, 
<  not  only  do  the  evai^lisls  each  follow  different  narratives ;  they 
also  each  have  disUnct  theories  of  their  own  as  to  Galilee  or 

jerusalem  bung  tbe  scene  of  the  afmeaiances,  as  to  whether 
MOB  ate  and  was  totKbad,  and  so  forth  {cp  |  tgm,  97  c,  Ji. 

Shall  we  then  betake  ourselves  to  extra-canonical 
sources?     Of  these,  several  are  often  regarded  as 
.  0«n»|  sapcritw  to  the  canonical  in  antiquity ;  so, 
«m2i  ^«  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

—  -  rlr    This  view,  however,  so  far  as  the  extant 
fragments  at  least  are  concerned,  is  dis- 
tinctly not  warranted  (see  Gospels,  |  155). 

{a)  For  our  present  discussion  the  follomng  citation 
by  Jerome  {Fir.  ill.  a)  from  this  gospel  comes  into 
coosidemtion : — 

'  The  Lord  after  he  had  given  tbe  cloth  to  tbe  slave  of  the 
priest,  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him;  for  James  had  sworn 
thM  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  mwhich  be  had 
drunk  the  cap  of  the  I.onl  until  be  sfaanld  see  blin  rinng  again 
from  tbem  that  sleep';  and  aipua  after  a  Kille:  'Briu,  says 
tbe  Lord,  food  and  bread,' and  iramadiately  then  la  added:  'ne 
btoogbt  bread  and  blessed  and  break  and  gave  to  James  the 
JuM  and  said  to  Um :  Ify  biather,  eal  thy  bread,  because  tbe 
Bosi  of  man  has  risen  again  fnm  thiem  that  sleep.'  ('  Dombnis 
auten  com  dedisset  uadoacm  serve  saceniotiB,  ivit  ad  Jacobum 

tt  anpaiuit  ei  ;  wiim  TawitMH  —  MM  WM—iwiwi 

ab  lOa  bora  ana  biberat  caiioeni  doaiini  donee  vklerct  eum 
rcMwgcmemaoanaientibus' ;  rursusquepost  panhilnin :  'afictt*. 
■it  aontaiM,  mensam  et  panem,'  statimque  additnr:  'tnlh 
panero  et  benedixit  ac  frcgit  «t  dcdit  JacolM  Jnsto  et  dixit  ei : 
iraicr  mi,  cotnede  panem  tutun,  quia  resurrcxit  fiUus  bominis  a 
doiBiicnubus.' 

This  story  is,  to  b^n  with,  untrustwtMiby,  because, 
aooording  to  tbe  eaiumical  gospds,  James  was  not 
pieseot  at  all  at  the  last  supper  of  Jetus.^ 

Lightfoot's  coojecture  iG*H^  M^DiutH.  ms  ^^f.  Art, 
p.  96}  that '  domintu '  ought  to  be  read  for  'dominl '  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  supported  by  some  ecdeeiasticml  writcrs(aee  in  Handmann, 

t  On  the  ttm{de  aiatemea^  'be  speared  to  Jamts,'  t  Cor. 
16  7,  see  I  Mie. 
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Tl/  V.  8  794a)wbo  rcpradnce  tbe  passage  in  this  seose ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain.  'The  Lord  had  drank  the  cup' (Uhent 
calicem  domiims)  would  then  have  reference  to  tlie  death  of 
Jesus  I  such  a  figurative  expression,  however,  ta  little  in  ke^ng 
with  tbe  simple  narrative  style  <^  the  fragment.  Uoreover,  the 
bread  which  Jesus  'blesses  and  breaks' clearly  answera  to  tbe 
bread  of  the  cucharist,  and  this  is  to  the  pomt  if  James  had 
eaten  nothing  since  being  present  at  the  lul  sniq)er.  Earlier 
students  may  have  percaved  the  contradiction  baiwcA  tbe  read- 
ing'of  the  Lord '  (domini)  and  thecancmical  nanalives  jiut  as 
easily  as  Li^ifeot,  and  on  this  account  have  labitituiM  '  the 
Lord'  (dcMwnas:  in  the  nom.). 

{6)  Nor  is  tbe  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  wanting  at  other 
points  in  eqtially  bold  (X)ntradiction5  to  tbe  canonical 
gospels.  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  given  his  linen 
garment  to  the  servant  of  the  high  priest.  This  (apart 
from  what  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  ;  see  below, 
§  5^)  is  the  only  appearance,  anywhere  recorded,  of 
Jesus  to  a  iic»-believer.  Wltat  enormous  importance 
would  it  not  possess,  «-ere  it  only  historical  I  How 
could  the  evangelists,  and  Paul,  possibly  have  suffered 
it  to  escape  them  7  It  is,  however,  only  too  easily  con- 
ceivable that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

In  order  to  reach  Jiiaiet  it  was  first  necessary  for  Jesus,  ac- 
cording to  our  fragment,  to  tn^i/i ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  servant  of  tbe  high  priest,  who  must,  accardinaly,  be 
thought  of  as  having  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  sepukhre.  What  was  he  dmng  there  T  The  most  likely 
cotijectiire  will  be  that  be  was  taking  part  in  the  watching  of 
the  sepulchre.  I'his,  however^  means  yet  another  step  beyond 
the  already  unbtntorical  canonical  account  (below,  |  ao),  in  so  far 
as  according  to  Ml  27  6a  u  the  chief  priests  and  Ptuuuees  took 
part  only  in  tbe  sealing  of  the  slone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  has  its  parallel  in  the  part  taken  by  the  presbyters  in  the 
watching  of^ the  sepulchre  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (3SX 
which,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  narrative,  goes  still  another 
step  farther  toao  the  canonical  account  (see  below,  1 5  a).  It  has 
further  to  be  remarked  that  tbe  linen  cloth  was  the  only  clothing 
the^  body  had  when  it  was  laid  in^the  tomb(|  9  S);  Jn.  I040 105-7, 
which  speaks  of  several  cloths,  is  plainly  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  This  being  so  it  would  have  been 
too  great  an  offence  against  decorum  that  JesuK  should  have  given 
this  garment  to  the  servant  dS  the  high  priest.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  be  had  already  assumed  another 
form.  In  that  case  also,  however,  the  handing  over  of  the 
garment  to  the  servant  makes  an  advance  upon  the  canonical 
accottnt.  Tbe  lynoDtists,  in  reprating  the  resurrection,  make  no 
mention  of  the  cloth  at  all,  and  in  In.  tbe  clothes  are  all  found 
lying  in  the  snwlchre,  which  at  all  events  better  accords  with 
tbe  reserve  with  which  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  is  treated 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  asked  to  believe  that  Jeius 
had  brouj^bt  the  cloth  with  him  from  tbe  sepulchre  as  a  trophy 
and  deposited  it  as  an  ultimate  proof  of  his  tesurremion.  Lastly, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  how  violently  the  gospel  of  tbe  Hebrews, 
although  in  agreement  with  Paul  (i  Cor.  as  regards  an 
appearance  to  James,  also  conflicts  with  that  apostle  m  so  far 
as  it  makes  out  this  appearance  to  have  been  the  first ;  also 
how  natural  it  was  that  precisely  in  a  gospel  Tor  Hebrews  James, 
the  bead  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  ifaould  be  glorified  by  means 
of  some  such  narrative  as  this. 

(c)  In  Ignatius  (ad  Smym.Z*)  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage  : — '  and  when  he  came  to  those  about 
Peter  he  said  to  them.  Take,  handle  me  and  see  that  I 
am  not  a  demon  without  a  body.  And  straightway 
they  touched  him  and  bdieved '  (kvI  Sre  wpit  roin  rtpi 

IStre  Sn  o6k  tlfii  Stuninw  drti/uxror.  koI  fi$i>t  aOroO 
li^ofTO  Kol  iitUmwat').  Eusebiua  {J/£  iii.86it) 
confesses  that  he  does  not  know  where  Ignatius  can 
have  taken  this  from.  Jerome  {Vir,  HI.  16),  on  the 
other  band,  infoilns  us  that  it  comes  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  (only  he  wrongly  names  the  Efnstle  of 
Ignatius  to  Poljrcarp,  not  that  to  the  Smymseans). 

Brandt  09^^395  •**  below,  1 39)  platiubly  conjectures  that  tbe 
quotation  belongs  to  tbe  passage,  quoted  above  under  a,  marked 
by  Jerome  by  the  words  'anin  aAer  a  little '('rursus  post  paul. 
tJum "}  I  Jesua  appeared  to  James,  then  went  with  him  to  Peter 
aitd  hu  oooipaiuons,  pennitted  himself  to  be  touched  there,  and 
ordered  food  tobe  hrought,  and  sofiMth.  We  hear  of  the  invita- 
tion to  touch  him  in  Lk.  M  39,  and  that  passage,  not  Jn.  90  07, 
must  be  the  one  in  view  since  itothing  b  nid  about  "Thomas,  and  on 
theotber hand 'bod ilessdKtnon'^teIfirfnora«Mfi«rai->agreea«^ 
the  'spirit'  (wnrtSfMi)  of  Lk.  or  with  the  '  appearance  (fiiftfya, 
v.  37)  which  is  tbe  reading  of  D  and  of  Marcion,— M  Maroion 
beause  in  point  of  bet  he  really  r^arded  the  risen  Jesus  as  m 
spirit  (wMiyut).  This  second  fragment,  accordingly,  convejra 
nothing  new.  Ue.  may  unbeutatingly  be  regarded  as  its  source. 
See,  Amber,  below,  ■91s. 

In  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  discovered  ia 
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tSgs  various  sebolan.  Bud  particularly  Hamack,  have 
K  discerned  a  maiimum  of  really  ancient 

^pSte^  matter  {'a  fint-cUss  source').^   It  is  to 
^^^^^    be  obaerved,  bowem,  that,  (a)  as  regards 
the  watch  set  on  the  sepulchre,  the  Peter  fragment 
goes  still  further  beyond  the  canonical  account  than  the 
Gospd  to  the  Hebrews  does  (see  {  4^). 

Not  onlv  do  the  eUen  of  the  Jews  beep  wmA  along  widi  die 
Roman  wMisn ;  tlw  writ«  also  ■•  able  to  the  name  of  tbt 
officer  in  cowmand  of  Aa  guud  (Patn^oa}  and  to  infbm  his 
naden  that  the  stooe  at  the  door  of  the  MpuldiK  was  maM 
wlUt  sewm  Mali,  and  that  a  booth  waB  elected  ftrihe  UM  of  the 
guard.  What  b  still  otoie  stupciiiiig,  the  soldi  an  report  the 
occurrence  of  the  resurrect  ion  not  to  the  diisT  priMta  but  to 
Pilate,-— preciMly  the  penoo  from  wbooi,  according  to  Ml  38 14, 
ail  IcdowMk*  of  the  net  ought  if  poMible  to  have  been  with- 
held,—and  u  is  IHlatc  who,  at  dia  taqoiatof  the  Jews,  eqioins 
aileM  on  the  soMien  (aft^ 

(>)  The  aetual  resurrection  ctf  J«sub,  trUeli  in  the 
canonical  accounts  is,  with  noticeable  reserve,  always  only 
indicated  as  having  occurred  already,  never  described, 
is  here  represented  as  having  occurred  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  watchers,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  way  whidi  can  tmly  be  described  as  grotesque 
(35-44)- 

Dunng  the  night  the  heavens  opm,  two  men  (youths)  come 
do«ni  in  danling  splendour,  the  stone  rolls  amy  of  iu  own  ac- 
cord, the  two  youths  enter  the  sepulchre,  three  men  re-emerge, 
two  of  ibem  tutnxMtiiie  the  third,  the  heads  of  the  two  reach  to 
the  sky,  that  of  the  third  goes  beyond  it  (cp  Wisd.  18 16) ;  a 
cross  follows  them,  and  to  the  Question  httrd  from  heaven 
'  Hast  thou  preached  to  the  deao  f '  it  answers  '  Yea ' ;  the 
heaven*  open  once  more,  a  man  comes  down  and  enters  the 
sepulchre  (this  is  the  angel  whom  the  women  see  there  next 
mominsX  This,  however,  is  not  all ;  in  r.  19  after  the  cry  of 
Jesus  'My  Strength,  my  StrengtlL  thou  hast  abandoned  me ' 
(i  SiiFBfift  fioti,  ifStipafibi  iMv,  sarM«i^Bt  fit — thus,  in  all  proh- 
ability,  by  way  of  tomng  down  the  expreiiion  of  God-forsaken- 
ness) we  find  the  words  and  when  be  had  spoken  he  was  ti^eo 
np'(i»l  ■ieiiritvA^^A)),  which  can  hardly  be  understood  other- 
wise than  as  meaning  a  taking  up  into  heaven.'  This  last, 
therefore,  is  twice  related  in  our  fragment ;  for  that  Jesus  goes 
into  heaven  along  with  the  two  aiunu  is  made  cleat  br  the  word 
of  the  angel  to  utt  women  (v.  m;  'ht  b  risra  and  has  gone 
thither  wheoce  he  was  asnl*  (w>frr|  eat  iw^k^n^  ian  e*n> 
aamr^q)^ 

{e)  lite  account  of  what  Mary  Magdalene  and  '  her 
friends  *  found  at  the  sepulchre  (50-57)  is  essentially  in 
agreement  with  what  we  read  in  Mk.  So,  also,  the 
statement  that  they  Bee  filled  with  fear,  without  our 
b«ng  told  that  they  related  to  any  one  what  had  oc- 
curred. On  the  closing  day  of  the  paschal  festival 
'  the  twelve  disciples '  are  still  weeping  and  mourning 
ia  Jerusalem  (58/ ). 

((f)  On  this  closing  day  the  disciples  betalcetliemsdves 
each  to  his  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  Galilee.  For  in  v.  60 
the  narrative  proceeds  :  '  but  I,  Simon  Peter,  and 
Andrew  .  .  .  went  (to  fish)  to  the  sea,  and  with  us 
were  Levi  the  son  of  AlphEeua  whom  the  Lord  .  .  .' 
(here  the  fragment  breaks  off).  .PUttnly  the  continua- 
tion related  an  appearance  of  Jesus  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  Jn.  21.  Yet  in  Jn.  it  is  precisdy 
Andrew  and  Levi  who  are  not  mentioned,  ■ 

1  Bruekstackt  dei  Evaxt.  w.  Jtr  Afokalypu  d*t  Petnu^, 
1833;  ^Ciii.  (■CAnwK./.)l69+. 

>  Cp  Actslii  Ml(.10t9.  Si  alio,  which  [n  Mk.  16  37  Lk. 
S34Srifht1y  says '(Jeans)  expired  (or,  endedX' has  in  Mt.STjo 
'  bis  spirit  went  up  ;  and  Origea  (CMsaa,  As  Ml,  itritt  [Lat.X 
ed.  de  la  Rue,  %9Ah,  |  140)  'atatim  ut  clamavit  ad  patrem 
receptus  est.' 

*  As  regards  Len,  Reach  (Tf/x. SBi9-B3a  x.4t96)  tries  to 
controvert  this,  maintaining  Levi's  identity  with  Matthew  (Mk. 
S 14  U  Mt.  9  9),  whom  in  turn,  on  account  of  the  like  meaning  of 
the  two  names,  be  identifies  with  Nathanael  who  appears  in  Jn. 
31 9.  Of  these  two  identifications,  however,  even  that  of  livi 
with  Matthew  is  questioned,  and  complete  identi^  in  the  mean- 
ings v&  two  names  can  never  be  beU  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
bearers.  Cp  Phiup,  col.  3701,  n.  i  ;  Natkanakl.  The 
attempt  may  be  made,  without  such  identifications  of  different 
names,  to  mmntain  the  identity  of  the  fact  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  with  that  recmtled  in  Jn.;  this  may  be  done  by 
pdbting  to  the  possibility  that  Andraw  and  Levi  may  be  in- 
tended by  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  In.  31  a.  It  is  an 
attempt  which  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  [^ausible  but  only  if 
a  fact  might  really  be  assumed  which  both  writers  wish  to 
describe.  But  In.  SI  1-14  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being,  not 
a  description  of^a  fact,  but  rather  the  clothing  of  an  idea ;  and 
we  amy  suspect,  in  pwticnlar,  that  tiie  two  unnanwd  disciples 
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(f)  The  element  here  tiiat  admits  of  being  regarded 
as  especially  old  is  that  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus 
occun  in  Galilee  and  to  Peter.  Hiudly,  however,  to 
Peter  akne  as  is  stated  by  Paul  (i  C<»-.  15$)  and  Lk. 
(2434).  Furthermore,  it  might  seem  to  be  original  here 
that  tfw  first  appearance  does  not  occtu:  imtil  more  than 
eight  days  after  the  death  of  Jeatis.  Such,  however, 
cannot  be  r^arded  with  certainty  as  the  meaning  of  tlie 
fragment. 

UnqnwtionaMy  the  writer  is  fa  if  he  thinks  that  oci  the 
last  day  of  the  r*""***'  ftatival  many  jnlgrims,  and  alto  the 
apostks,  set  out  for  their  homts ;  for  thu  Zxj  fell  in  titat  year 
on  a  Sabbath,  and  even  if  that  bad  not  iMm  so,  it  baa  the 
validity  of  a  Sabbath  and  thus  prednded  the  poaaifaiHty  of 
travelUng.  Another  evidence  of  ignoiaiKe  or  carelasaoesa  in 
natters  of  dtronology  is  soen  in  v.  97,  wliere,  after  describ- 
ing the  btiria]  of  Jeras,  Peter  goes  00  to  say :  'we  fasted  and  sat 
monming  and  weeping  day  and  night  (rvcrbt  ^v'paO  until 
the  Sabbath,'  although  the  writer,  accotiiing  to  e.  30,  rightly 
dates  the  dwh  of  Jesus  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  if  tlua  be 
ao,  it  ia  itot  impcastble  that  be  may  have  regarded  the  pasdial 
feadval  as  one  not  of  eight  days'  duration,  but  of  only  two. 
The  Sabbath  ia  righdy^  regarded  by  him  as  the  first  day  of  the 
feast ;  in  v.  50  lie  mentions  the  Suiway  (cvpiw^  a*  the  day  on 
which  tlM  women  viaited  the  sepulchre :  and  immediately  after 
the  words  'the  women  fled  fiill  of  fear,  he  proceeds  in  v.  58  to 
add :  '  and  it  was  the  but  of  the  daj-s  of  unleavened  bread '  (V 
M  raJUvroia  wU(M  rai'  ^(i^LM).  Alttiougb  the  poasibility  is  not 
excluded  that  these  words  tran^lant  tis  to  a  later  date,  it  still 
remains  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  formof  csprenion 
to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be :  '  but  at  that  time  (when  the 
women  fled)  it  was  the  last  of  the  dayi,'  etc.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible at  least  to  be  quite  certain  that  an  interval  ntore  than 
eight  days  between  the  resurrection  and  the  first  appearanoa  of 

iesus  is  mtended.  Bendes,  as  we  afaall  afterwarda  discover  (aee 
slow,  1 33^,  it  has  not  the  smallest  inherent  probability. 
(/)  On  the  whole,  then,  what  we  have  to  say  with 
re^tfd  to  the  gospel  ttf  Peter  must  be  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  its  conteuta  is  of  a  legendary  char- 
acter, we  cannot  rely  upon  anything  we  find  in  it  merely 
because  it  is  fotmd  in  the  gospel  dL  Peter.  If  the  reader 
by  any  chance  finds  any  statements  contained  in  it  to 
be  credible,  he  does  so  on  grounds  of  inherent  prob- 
ability alone,  and  must  ask,  almost  in  astonbhment, 
how  \if  any  possituli^  a  statement  of  such  a  kind  could 
have  found  its  way  hither.  Moreover,  the  data  which 
come  most  neariy  tmder  this  category  are  already  known 
to  us  from  canonical  sources : — such  as  that  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  ascension  were  but  one  and  the  same  act 
(§  16^),  that  the  disciples  received  from  the  women  no 
word  as  to  the  state  of  the  sepulchre,  and  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  was  in  Galilee  (Mk.  I67 / 
ML28ri6/).  The  sole  statement  wt»thy  ^  cred^Ke 
met  with  In  the  gospel  Peter  and  nowhere  else  Is  that ' 
found  in  v.  a? — that  the  disciples  fasted  (cp  §  36a). 
In  Peter,  however,  we  can  have  no  certaiiUy  that  the 
author  is  drawing  upon  authentic  tradition ;  he  may 
very  easily  have  drawn  upon  hii  own  imagination  for 
this  realistic  touch. 

There  remains  yet  one  titber  extant  account  of  the 
resurrection  tqr  a  writer  who  in  like  manner  did  not  feel 
fl  Contla  boimd  to  follow  the  canonical 

racnn-Mtian  *<*0"°'*  '<  occurs  in  a  Coptic  book  of 
"~*^~r^  anti-Gnostic  tendency,  found  at  Akhmim 
™  in  Egypt,  and  described  Carl  Schmidt 
{^SBA  W,  1895,  pp.  705-711) ;  the  conversadon  of  the 
risen  Jesus  with  his  disciples  (xmtained  in  it  has  been 
reproduced  and  discussed  tqr  Homack  ( Tha>l.  Studien 
fUr  B.  Weiss,  1897,  pp.  1-8).  who  dates  it  somewhere 
between  150  and  t8o  A.D. 

The  contents  are  as  follows : — Mary,  Martha,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene wish  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jeaus,  but  And  tite  sepulchre 
empty.  Jesus  appears  to  them  and  aa>-s :'  I  am  lie  whom  ye 
seek,  and  bids  that  one  of  them  go  to  tbmr  brethren  and  say 
'Conte,  the  Master  ia  risen.'  Martha  doe*  so,  but  meets  with 
no  credence,  and  Mary,  whom  Jesos  aenda  after  Martha  has 
reported  her  ftilure,  hu  no  better  success.  Finally  Jeana  him- 
aelf  goes  along  with  the  women,  calls  the  disciples  out,  and,  as 

were  added  only  in  order  to  gain  the  complete  number  '  seven ' 
(below.  I  99^;  Simon  Pctbr,  |  3ici.  Therefore,  to  identify 
with  the  account  in  the  Ciospel  of  Peter  (to  which  Gospel  the 
idea  intended  in  Jil  was  prasumaUy  quite  foadgn),  the  identi- 
fication being  bassd  cn  so  slaoder  a  foundation,  wmild  he  ve^^ 
imprudent. 
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they  idll  contintM  to  be  in  doubt,  bidi  Peter,  TboiiiM|  and 
Andrew  touch  hia  haad^bii  (ide,  aad  his  Mt  ra^iectiMly, 
diing  aiao  WUd.  18 17.   TImb  tlMjr  conftH  tlMit  siM,  cqtccuJly 

Hiis  mmdve  contains  much  that  is  new,  but  nothing 
that  ctwkl  daim  greater  credibility  than  the  canoDical 
gospels.  As  appearance  d  Jesus  occurs  at  the  sepulchre, 
not.  however,  to  one  woman  or  two,  as  in  Jn.  and  Ml 
respectively,  but  to  three ;  so  also  the  unbelief  of  the 
disciples  dwelt  on  tn  Lk.  241137(41)  reappears  in  intensi- 
fied form,  and  in  addition  to  liiomas  two  other  disciples 
Jire  bidden  tooch  the  wounds  of  Jesus. 

Other  isolated  details  also,  differing  from  those  com- 
monly current,  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  time,  pre- 

_  T_,j.*-j  sumably,  in  which  oldw  traditions  still 
continued  to  produce  a^er- effects. 
{«)  Cod.  Bobbiensb  (k)  has  this  inter- 
^""^  pciation  before  Mk.  164  (see  Old  Latin 
BiUtfol  Texts,  2«*) :  '  Suddenly,  however,  at  the  third 
hour,  darkness  came  on  by  day  througbont  the  whole 
world  and  angels  came  down  from  heaven  and  vnM  rise 
{read :  and  rbing)  in  the  brightness  of  the  living  God 
went  np  with  him,  and  forthwith  it  was  light '  { '  subito 
autem  ad  horam  tertiam  tenebree  diei  facta  sunt  per  totum 
orbera  terra  et  descenderunt  de  ccelis  angeli  et  surgent 
(read :  surgentes)  in  claritate  vivi  del  simul  ascenderunt 
cum  eo  et  ccHitinuo  lux  facta  est ' }.  This  about  the  angels 
agrees  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  above,  |  5^),  except 
that  there  the  event  occurs  during  the  ni^t,  whilst  in 
cod.  k  we  are  bidden  think  of  it  as  preceded  by  an  eclipse 
and  therefore  as  happening  by  day— at  the  third  hour,  in 
other  words  at  9  A.U. 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  believe  that  the  interpolator  actually 
aappaaed  that  the  women  took  lome  three  hours  (from  sunriw) 
to  Gonsider  who  should  roll  swxy  the  ttone  (10  3).  Perhaps  the 
tiaw  datam  is  the  resuk  of  a  conindoa.  Tbb  would  be  all  the 
caver  becaiise  a  darkneat  it  elsewhere  reported  as  having  oc- 
cmred  at  the  crucifixion — although,  to  be  lure,  in  the  afternoon 
froni  twelve  till  three  (w  alxo  in  Goapel  of  Peter,  15,  33). 

If  wc  leave  the  darknev  out  of  account  and  undeniand  the 
thiid  hour  accordioi  to  Roman  and  modem  reckoning  aa 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  tlw  final  clauie  '  continuo  lux 
&cta  est '  a&^^  with  both  texts  of  the  Anaphora  Pilati  (A,  9 
bB,  8,  in  Tiacbcndorfs  Evang.  Afioer.^i  440,  447X  accotding; 
to  which  at  this  hour  the  min  nwe,  manifestly  to  maik  the  time 
of  the  Tcsurrcctton.1  So  alio  agrees  Lagaide's  reconstruction 
of  the  DidmtktUim, ft  14,  which  Refch(7't/x.8  75«)(iuotes  from 
^KaHn'»A»»ttct*AnUmie^nM,  8  313 :  that  Jesus  slept  through- 
«at  the  Sabbath  and  for  three  houn  over  and  above.  One  has 
only  to  reckon  the  day  in  Roman  fashion  from  midnight  to 
midnight. 

(i)  In  the  Didaiialia  (extant  in  Syriac),  which  came 
Into  eiistence  in  the  tlurd  centuiy,  based  upon  older 
SOOFces,  we  read  (ed.  Lagarde,  88  /.,  according  to 
Resch,  TUx.ZT6i)  that  'during  the  night  tiefore  the 
flanu  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  Jesus  appeared  to 
Maiy  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  James,  and 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  he  entered  the 
house  of  Levi,  and  then  he  appeared  also  to  us ;  more- 
over he  sud  to  us  while  be  was  instructing  ua :  Where- 
fore do  ye  fiut  on  my  account  in  these  days  ? '  and  so 
on.  Mention  is  made  of  Levi  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
also  (above,  §  5  d),  but  in  a  wholly  dififerent  connection. 
The  &sting  is  also  mentioned  there  (§  5  [/]).  The 
second  Mary  b  called  the  daughter  (not  the  mother)  of 
James  in  Ss  alsa 

(«)  According  to  K,  Syr.*"  Syr."w>«,  Vg.  etc,  in 
Lk.2443  Jesus  gives  what  is  left  from  what  he  ate  {i.e., 
according  to  TR  and  AV,  fish  and  an  honeycomb)  to 
the  disciples. 

{J)  In  Tatian's  Diatasaroti  Capernaum  is  named  in 
Ml  28 16  instead  of  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  In  the 
scene  by  the  open  sepulchre  which  Tatian  gives  after 
Jn.  Vaxj  is  named  without  any  addition,  and  Epduem 
In  bis  commentary  understands  this  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  This  is  indicated  also  by  the  fact  that  previ- 
oudy  she  has  been  entrusted  by  the  crucified  Jesus  in 
the  words  of  Jil  lBa6 /  to  the  beloved  disciple.  Never- 
theless there  may  be  a  confusion  here,  as  the  Diatessaron 

1  AiMn  from  this  reference  we  leave  the  Ammpk.  PiL  out  of 
Mwutiw  aa  behg  a  late  and  highly  legendary  work. 
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elsewhere  undoubtedly  makes  tise  <A  the  canonical 
gospels. 

(e)  A  Christian  section  of  the  Aiemsio  Jesoim  (813- 
4)8;  see  SiHOH  Peter,  |  37)  presenu  a  variatitm  on 
the  Gospel  of  Peter.  Upon  [the  watch  of]  those  who 
watched  the  sepulchre  follows  '  the  descent  of  the  angel 
of  the  church  which  is  in  heaven'  (815:  1^  KarAfioffit 
ToO  dTyAou  rfli  ixxSiffflai  r%  A*  oipaw^),  and  '  the 
angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Gabriel?],  and  Michael  the 
chief  of  the  holy  angels  on  the  third  day  will  open  the 
sepulchre  and  the  Beloved  sitting  on  ther  shoulders  will 
come  forth '  (3 16/  :  &  dyyeXor  toO  wPtiptarot  nv  Aylw 
Kal  Mtxa^fX  ^X'^  "^^^  dYf^tn'        iyiuv  TplvB 

(co^t^at  ^1  roi>t  &fu>vt  ai^ruw  ^{cXcArcrai). 

{/)  From  a  still  later  date  we  have  a  recent  notice  of 
an  apocryphal  work,  in  a  Georgian  translation,  belonging 
accOTding  to  Hamack  to  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  century ; 
it  relates  to  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  and  we  are  told  that 
its  hero  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  first  to  whom  Jesus 
appeared.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
JewsfOT  having  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  {SBA  W.i^oi, 
pp.  9ao-93i,  and,  more  fully,  von  DcAisdillts  in  Z./. 
Kirchtngttch.  28 1-97  [190a]). 

In  any  event  all  thrae  notices  save  to  show  bow 
busily  and  in  how  reckless  a  manner  the  accotmis  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  continued  to  be  banded  on. 

The  shorter  conclusion  of  Mk.  (that  headed  'AXXwt 
WH)  contents  itself  with  simply  saying  the  opposite 
-  Mv  1A  statement  (that  the  women  said 

0.  MM.  xv9-ao.  ^jijjipg  anyone  of  what  th^  had 
seen  and  heard  at  the  grave)  in  108 ;  but  the  longer 
concloslon  gives  a  variety  of  detula. 

(d)  A  brief  summary  of  its  most  important  points  has 
been  given  already  (see  Gospels,  §  138/) ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  current 
views  respecting  it. 

Robrboch  (lee  below,  f  ^  In  hit  hypothesis  based  n|>on 
certain  indicaliou  of  Harnack,  gives  his  sdnesion  to  the  opinion 
of  Conybearc (f.^^.  189^^,  pp.  Mi-auX  that  Mk.  169.30  ii  the 
vwk  dl  the  preswter  Anstlon.  We  shall  diKUM  ibis  thciii  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  by  Harnack  {ACL  ii. 
[^ChroH.]  1  taj-7oo)b  in  order  to  displace  the  genuine  con- 
cluiion  of  Mk.(iee  below,  1 9)  in  favour  of  another  which  should 
be  more  in  agreement  with  the  other  three  gospels,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  the  work  of  an  authoritative  person,  the  preibyten 
of  the  Jobannine  circle  in  Aua  Minor  who  brought  together  the 
four  gospels  into  a  unity  took  a  memorandum  by  the  pto^^r 
Arisiion  who,  according  to  Papiaa,  had  been  a  pcnwnal  diiople 
of  Jesus  (John,  Son  of  Zkbedee,  |  4). 

\b)  Harnack  and  Rohrbadi,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
literary  independence  of  Ailslion,  find  it  necessary  to 
deny  that  Mk.  169-ao  is  a  mere  excerpt  from  the  canonical 
gospels  and  other  writings.  In  this,  however,  they 
cannot  but  fail.  The  bwrowing,  indeed,  is  not  made 
word  for  word ;  in  ptMnt  of  fact,  however,  even  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  sources  admits  of  explana- 
tion on  grounds  that  are  obviotis.  Verse  9  is  compounded 
from  Jii.20iit-i7  and  LIlSb;  w.  10 /  from  Jn.20i8 
and  Lk.  24 10/ ;  v.  11  reproduces  Lk.  24 13-33  and  v,  13a 
Lk.  243335-  That  the  ele^'en  did  not  believe  the  disdples 
from  Emmaus  (v.  13^)  directly  contradicts  Lk.2434  it  is 
true ;  but  this  is  easily  explicable  from  the  view  of  the 
author  that  tmbelief  was  the  invariable  effect  of  the 
accounts  as  to  appearaiKes  of  the ,  risen  Jesus — a  view 
which  (f.  14)  he  expressly  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
himself,  liius  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  postulate 
an  independent  source ;  all  that  is  needed  is  imity  in 
the  fundamental  conception  of  the  matter. 

(c)  Zahn  (EinL  g  53  =  2137-340)  derives  w.  14-18  from 
Aristion,  but  declines  to  do  so  alike  in  the  case  of  w. 
9-13  and  in  that  of  19  /  In  14-18  he  finds  not  mere 
comfHlation  but  actual  nanative,  and  that  without 
dependence  on  the  canonical  gospels.  In  reality,  bow- 
ever,  V.  14  simply  carries  further  what  is  found  in  Lk. 
243538  Jn.  2O37  ;  V.  15  is  an  adaptation  of  Mt.  2819  to 
Pauline  and  Catholic  phraseology  ( '  world '  [icbviim], 
•  preach  the  gospel '  [xifp^^'cu'  ri  n^yy^Xioc], '  creature ' 
[xrlm]).  and  if  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  it 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  LEADING  PARTICULARS 
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not  mentiaiied  that  becomes  very  ineligible  after  Cony- 
beare's  demonsCration \ZNTW,  1901,  pp.  375-288  ;  cp 
ton.  Jmtrn.  i ,  p.  96^ )  that  even  Eusebius  down  to  325 
A. D.  read  nothing  as  to  this  in  Mt.  (cp  Ministry,  §  5^). 
Vorae  16  is  the  most  elaborated  doginatic  of  the  apostolic 
and  post-apostolic  time  (Acts  10  31 ;  Ministry,  §  26). 
The  casting-out  of  devils  in  v,  17  rests  on  Mk.  O713  ML 
lOi  UcBt  lOif,  the  speaking  with  new  tongues  (»,«., 
bnguagcaof  foreign  peopIes)on  Acts  2 1-13  (cp  Spiritual 
Gifts,  S  10) :  '  tbejr  shall  take  up  serpents '  (v.  18)  is 
borrowed  pully  frtnn  Acts  28  3-6  and  partly  from  the 
tacgctsB  promise  of  Jesus  in  Lk.  10 19  ;  the  gift  of  healing' 
of  diseases  by  laying-oo  of  bands  from  Ada  28  B.  With- 
out limitation  to  the  method  bjr  imposition  of  bands  such 
a  gift  is  already  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  ia  Mt.  lOi 
l£.9i,  and  is  exercised  by  them  in  Mk.  813  Lk.  96. 

TIk  drinkixu  of  deadly  mhsod  with  nnpntiity  ii  the  only  thii^ 
for  which  Save  10  look  outside  of  the  NT  canon ;  but  here 
h  is  not  Aristion  that  we  encoonter  but  the  dauEhters  of  Philip, 
froen  whom  Pi^ias  claims  to  have  bouil  of  nicb  a  thinK  in  the 
case  of  Justus  Barsabas  (cp  Philip,  |  4a).  To  txf  to*  least, 
then,  rr.  17^  are  ijnite  as  much  a  mere  caialoniEng  abstract  as 
w.  9-13  are.  Nor  »  the  situation  cbansed  by  the  addition  after 
V.  14  which  Jerome  c^uout  in  one  place  from  Greek  MSS : '  And 
tbev  apoiogtaed  saying:  (his  age  of  iniquity  and  unbelief  is 
SDOer  Satan,  irtio  Dy  [hisl  impure  spirits  does  not  sufler  the 
true  virtue  M  God  to  be  apprehended ;  wherefore  now  reveal 
iby  jttuice '  fet  ilU  aatidaciefaant  [made  amends,  here  meanin|^: 
^Mifojpsed]  aioentes :  saeculum  tatud  iniquitatis  et  iitcredulitatis 
sab  MLtana  est,  qui  non  siiiit  per  immuixlos  niiitas  mam  dai 
ap^rabendi  virtutem ;  idcirco  jam  nunc  revela  fauhiam  tnaaiX* 
It  »  very  cKnly  esplmned  a*  being  a  gloss.' 

\£\  The  conclusion  of  Mk.  betra3rs  no  acquaintance 
with  Jn.  21  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter  ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  say  with  confidence  that  the  author  luid 
occasion  to  use  them  even  bad  be  known  them.  In  the 
Goqtel  of  P^o*  (•})  the  diy^tpla^  are  spoken  of  as  in 
Mk.l8io  Bs  'nMoroing  and  weefHng'  (wevtfoOi'm  ml 
aAoiorrn).  But  this  collocation  dt  words  is  quite 
current  (LJc.Sas  Jas-ig  Rev. I8111S19),  and  the  idea 
convened  was  an  obvious  one  both  from  the  situation 
itself  and  also  as  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Jn.  ISao, 
and  thus  is  no  proof  of  literary  dependence. 

(«)  There  is  thus  no  pertioilar  reason  why  we 
ibould  assign  to  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesos  such  as 
Aristion  the  author^p  of  so  meagre  an  excerpt  as 
Ii>fk.]69-ao  from  lAkh  abaohitdy  nodifaig  new  is  to  be 
learned. 

A  mannnal  gloss— oocaparativcly  late  it  nay  be— in  an  Oxfivd 
HS.  of  RtifiRiu  speaks  of  th«  story  aboat  Justus  Barsabas  in 
Eos.  HEva.  S09(see  above,e)  as  a  communicatian  from  Aristion 
{Extn.  i8p3t  '1  P-  )4(9k  Should  this  happen  to  rest  upon  older 
tcadition.  It  cottceivably  may  have  been  what  fumixbed  the 
occasion  for  attxibating  to  Anstion  first  the  allunon  to  the  vme 
thing  in  Hk.  16 18 amlafkvwardi  WTOOWVily  the  whole  pawngc 


)  Neither  is  there  mo^  greater  probaUIity  in  the  conjecture 
of  Reach  (7'£/'x.X4sa^5G)tlutt  in  Conybeare'*  Armenian  Manu- 
Kiipt  by  the  oresbyter  Ariston  b  meant  the  Jewish  Christian 
Amtoa  of  1^1^  ia  PeimL  to  whom  the  Dialogue  between  Jason 
and  Papiscns  ia  attributed.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  ipenfic- 
ally  Jewish-Christian  xa  the  conclnsioa  ot  Hk.  (see  above,  e). 
The  other  part  of  Resch'i  hypothesis — that  it  was  this  Aiiston 
who  at  the  umc  time  gathered  together  the  four  gospels  into 
one  whole — is  quite  inadmissible.   Resch  is  able  to  make  out  a 

{ewisti-Chrutian  character  for  this  grouping  only  insomuch  as 
It.  is  assigned  the  fim  place. 

Even  umrt,  however,  from  the  questioo  about  Ariston  and 
Aristion  the  attempt  to  bring  into  close  connection  the  compoai- 
lion  of  Mk.  19  9-90  and  the  gtouning  of  the  (bur  gDq)els  as  sde 
mnonica]  sources  foe  the  life  of  Jeso*  nuat  be  given  wp. 

If,  however,  then  be  even  meidy  an  dement  of  truth 

1  Jw.(M«^.  Ai&yi  ed.  Vallaru,  S75B/  Zabn  (Cmc*. 
d.  irn&ktm  KoMom,  S  935.1)38  \  £imi.  |  53,  n.  7)  defends  the 
reading  '  sub  Satata  .  .  .  qui  given  above ;  the  usual  readii^ 
b '  mbstantia  .  .  .  Onm.' 

*  Van  Kasteren  {Km.  UiL  inUnuU.,  igoo,  pp.  940-asf)  seeks 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  thu  appendix.  He  maintains,  be- 
ndes,  that  tbc  iriiole  passage  OS  o-ao)  baa  been  used  in  Hermai, 
Sim,  iz.  Ua,  and  even  in  Heb.  1 1-4  23-5.  These  arguments 
are  miasiiia  m  Bnrgon,  Latt  Twtlv€  Vtrtt$  9/ Mk.  (iB7i)i  and 
ri^itly.  They  mt  only  on  vague  resemblances  which  would  be 
ooiia  as  capable  of  mppmting  the  posteriority  ai  the  priority  of 
Mk.  Ufr4B^  ir tlmy  wr— tiI^ i— ^ai^^  lit— ^ 
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in  the  theory  that  the  genuine  conclusion  of  Mk.  was 

-  removed  on  account  of  its  inconsisteiKy 

^J^V^  with  the  other  gospels,  we  are  led  to  the 
^of  conjecture  that  what  it  stated  must  have 

been  all  the  more  original  in  proporttm 
as  the  othffs  are  recent. 

(a)  Hamack  and  Rohibacb  suppose  that  the  lost 
conclusion  was  what  lay  at  the  fonmtation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  and  Jn.  21. 

What  u  said,  they  think,  was  to  tfae  effect  that  as  the  women 
said  nothing  about  what  bad  occurred  at  tfae  sepulchre  (Ids)  the 
disciples  went  to  Galilee — not  at  the  CMnmano  of  Jesus  but  (a* 
in  the  Gospel  of  Peter)  of  their  own  motion  and  in  deep  d^«t- 
sidn.  Here  Jesus  appeared  to  a  group  of  them  by  the  lake  as 
tbey  were  fishing  (10  mr  the  Gospel  of  Peter)  and  rchalnliuted 
Peter  who  had  twen  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  hu  guilt  ia 
denying  Jesus  (cp  Jn.  81 15-17)^  The  saying  of  Jeaus,  on  the 
other  hand,  abmit  the  beloved  disciple  (so-34)  b  an  addition  of 
the  Butfaor  of  Jn.  31.  Apart  from  that  saving  Jn.  81  describes 
the  first  appearance  of  the  risen  Jeaus,  wnich  is  given  as  the 
third  appearance  (81 14)  only  in  order  to  bring  Lk.  and  Jn.  into 
agreement.  Rohrbach  seeks  to  discover  in  the  genuine  con- 
clusion of  Mk.  also  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  eleven,  and 
brings  into  ronnection  with  thb  the  fiaement  in  Ignatius  spoken 
of  above  (|  40  which  Rohrbach  woiud  lain  detacdi  from  the 
GoKtel  of  the  Hcbfcws  and  claim  for  the  ganoina  amdusion  of 

Mk; 

{It)  Of  such  hypotheses  we  may  admit  everything  that 
can  be  based  upon  Mk.  IO7.  Even  if  the  women,  as 
we  read  in  v,  8,  kept  silence  as  to  the  injunction  of  the 
angel,  it  still  remains  the  Eaa  that,  according  to  the  view 
of  tfae  author,  it  was  the  divine  will  that  '  the  disciples 
and  Peter '  should  go  to  Galilee  and  there  see  the  risen 
Jesns.  That  the  disciples  should  have  fulfilled  this  In- 
junction without  being  acquainted  with  it  ia  expluned 
in  the  Gospel  xA  Peter  the  fitct  that  the  festival 
had  come  to  an  end  ;  aoctmling  to  Gospels,  %  138  a, 
thoe  is  a  quite  different  explanation.  In  any  case  it 
is  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  Mk.'s  intention  to 
close  his  gospd  at  168 ;  he  must  have  treated  also  the 
GalUaeaa  events  fior  vdiich  Ik  bad  prepared  his  readers. 
From  the  remarkable  order  'his  disciples  and  Peter' 
we  must  not  conclude  that  an  appearance  to  the  disciples 
was  first  related  and  then  one  to  Peter ;  for  it  is  not 
said  that  his  disciples  and  Peter  will  see  him,  but  '  Tell 
bis  disciples  and  Peter.'  All  we  can  conjecture  with 
any  confidence  is  that  Peter  in  some  way  or  other  played 
a  special  part  in  the  lost  narrative. 

(f )  What  we  find  in  Hamadc  and  Rtrfirbach  %tAa.% 
beyond  this  b  quite  untenable.  That  the  Gospd  <^ 
Peter  and  Jn.  21  have  no  common  source,  results  at  the 
outset  from  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  apostles  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  are  not  the  same  (cp  \  51/,  x.) 
That  Jn.  21  c»iginal1y  was  a  ilescription  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  is  in  itself  not  impossible ; 
but  there  is  nothing  that  directly  indicates  it. 

The  reserve  of  the  disciples,  in  particular  (81  la),  in  virtue  of 
which  none  dt  them  durst  ask  the  Lord  who  he  was,  would  be 
appropriate,  not  only  at  the  first,  but  at  any  appearance.  In 
the  consummately  delicate  manner  in  which  tt  is  referred  to  in 
vo.  15-17,  Peter's  denial  could  have  been  alluded  to  at  any  other 
^ipearance  besides  the  first,  if  tbc  situation  presented  occasion 
for  it ;  and  a  rehabilitation  of  Peter  which  one  cannot  help 
expecting  at  the  first  appearance,  need  not  have  carried  with  it, 
in  the  first  Instance,  more  than  bb  restoration  to  erace,  not  hb 
investiture  with  tbe  ofiice  of  leader  of  the  church  (cp  |  37<;)l 
Thb  installation  of  Peter,  however,  b  exjplaitwd  much  more 
rcadilv  by  reference  to  a  later  ecclesiasucal  rituation.  Tbe 
Fouitn  Gospel  at  its  first  publication  had  met  with  opposition, 
and  in  the  circles  in  which  it  had  arisen  it  was  perceived  that  it 
would  &il  to  meet  with  ecclesiastical  recognition  if  the  great 
promiiience  given  to  the  beloved  disdploand  tbe  comparative 
depredatwn  of  Peter,  which  run  through  the  entire  book  (see 
Simon  Parsit,  |  as),  were  to  be  continued.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  recognise  in  an  appendix  the  authority  of  Peter  to 
some  extent  (Hinistry,  |  36a).  If  thb  be  so,  however,  tfae 
words  about  the  abiding  importance  of  tbe  beloved  disciple 
(SI  00-24),  **  "Im)  about  the  death  of  Peter  (81 18 /)h  which  would 
certainly  be  inappropriate  at  a  first  appearance,  will  be  int^ral 
parts,  not  merely  inorganically  attached  additions.  Vet  once 
more,  tbe  thought  that  Jems  instituted  a  substittite  for  tbe 
Last  Supper  81  r3  the  reminiscence  of  thb  b  quite  manifest) 
b  not  appropfiata  to  a  first  appearance  of  Jesus,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  the  retolt  of  after  rraaction  (see  |  sfc). 

(d)  Hamadc  and  Rohrbach  become  very  specially 
involved  in  t)bicuiities  when  tbey  piaipf     that  thie 
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genuine  coochition  of  Mk.  with  its  first  appearance  of 
Jeaus  was  at  the  same  time  in  agreement  with  the 
account  in  iCor.lSs,  and  with  that  in  Lk.2434, 
according  to  which  Jesus  appeared  to  Peter.  The 
eipression  of  Paul,  and  in  like  manner  that  of  Lk. , 
iinqiiesti<Hiatdy  mean  :  to  Peter  alcHie.  That,  however, 
is  exactly  wlut  Jn.  81  does  not  uy,  nor  yet  in  all 
probaluHty  did  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
In  Jn.  SI  7  not  only  b  Peter  not  the  only  one  to  tccoi^iM 

fc1tt;  b«  is  an  «Ten  the  fim ;  the  flnt  is  the  b«lov«d  disciple, 
hibach  has  leoonrM  to  tha  con}eeti»«  that,  in  the  genuine 
ccndiiHonofUk*.  at  the  decisive  BGeiw,tharKagnitbnof  Jeiui 
and  the  wOTd  of  re«inition,  iht  other  disdples  npait  from  Peter 
wars  eitber,  like  the  dimples  at  Emiuus  whose  'eyes  were 
holden '  (Lk.  34  u),  prevented  by  divine  arraiigeweat  from  recc^. 
oiling  Jesus,  or  were  not  present  at  all,  and  that  this  scene  wss 
fiiflowea  by  another  sqMtate  raiewaiice  to  the  eleven  (above, 
«).  Haraack,  to  judge  by  his  susooe,  docs  not  accept  this,  but 
in  doing  so  leaves  it  all  ue  more  unckar  how  br  the  apt>e)u-- 
ance  to  sevoal  disciples  is  to  be  held  the  same  as  an  appearance 
to  Peter  (akmeX 

{e)  If  such  an  appearance  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  lost  conclusion  of  Mk.  with  cer- 
tainty, the  attempt  must  also  be  abandoned  to  invest 
the  passage  with  the  nimbus  which  would  attach  to  it  if 
it  lud  really  contained  the  full  narrative  of  what  Paul 
and  (24  34)  dismiss  with  a  single  word  as  the  earliest 
of  the  occurrences  afler  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The 
lost  conclusion  in  question  may  have  been  relatively 
more  original  than  the  canonical  and  extra-canonical 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  we  cannot 
safely  venture  to  regard  it  as  having  been  absolutely  the 
first. 

If  now  it  has  been  mode  out  that  the  extra-canonical 
accounts  contain  nothing  of  any  consequence  which 
10.  iCar  I61  11  beyond  the  canonical — except 

In  Itealf  ~    (ultimately)  the  existence  of  an  interval 

jumaMjirmJ.  ®'  more  than  eight  days  between  the 
resurrectioo  of  Jesus  and  his  first 
^pptonfct  (§  $e) — and  that  the  canonical  gospels 
are  at  iTTeconciltU>te  variance  with  each  other,  we  ha\'e 
finally  to  turn  to  the  narrative  of  Paul.  It  has  fared 
badly.  Reimarus  and  Lessing  completely  ignored  it. 
The  entire  body  of  conservative  theology  denies  it  any 
decisive  importance,  and  the  most  advanced  critical 
tfieology  in  rejecting  all  the  Pauline  epistles  of  course 
rejects  this  also.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe,  how- 
ever, how  slif^t  are  the  objections  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place,  those  which 
are  urged  against  the  account  in  itself  con«dered. 

(«>  Steck  {GaJattr.ir.,  iBBB,  pp.  iSo-igi)  finds  at  the  veTV 
oaltet  that  the  word  *ntakc  known'  jyvia^ja :  t  Cor.lSi) 
shows  the  writer  to  have  been  aware  ttwt  be  was  making  a 
statement  which,  at  the  time  of  bis  making  it  (according  to 
Steele,  in  tbe  and  cent.),  was  new.  The  answer  is  simple ;  a 
writer  can  surely  quite  easily  say  of  a  thing  already  known 
'  I  make  known  unto  you,'  if  he  wishes  to  call  attention  to  it  as 
something  very  weighty,  or  desires  j{ently  to  rnprMCh  or  lebuke 
his  readers  for  not  having  kept  it  u  mmd.  Ae  remark  holds 
Kood  hereas  well  as  in  lUj  Gal.  1  tt. 

a According  to  ISii  what  precedes  u  given  oat  alike  by 
and  by  the  original  apostles.  Steck  holds  it  to  be 
aitifelally  composed  to  suit  such  a  purpose ;  the  twelve  would 
represent  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  destined  for  the 
ausMon  to  the  Jews;  tbe  soo  that  wider  circle  hinted  at  in 
Lk.  10 1,  for  the  mission  to  um  Gentiles.  In  this  case,  however, 
we  an  constrained  to  ask  «4iy  the  author,  who  according  to 
Steck  had  full  scope  fot  bis  bncy,  should  have  chosen  the 
number  cn^  not  toT  And  why  docs  he  cite  Janes  (surely  a 
Jewish  uinstian !)  after,  not  benre,  the  allegea  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  inlsstim,  and  afterwards,  over  and  above,  'all  the 
apostles,'  whom  no  one  can  assert  to  have  belonged  distinctly 
to  the  Jewish -Christian  or  to  the  Gentile.Chrislian  circle? 

(c)  whether  tbe  original  apostles  inclnded  in  thdr  preaching 
also  diis,  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  Paul,  may  be  rwuded  as 
qoesiioiiable  in  view  of  their  stndned  relations  with  PauL  At 
an  earlier  date,  however,  when  the  dnuvbes  of  Judaa  gk^ified 
God  in  Paul  (GaL  1 33^)  they  certainly  proclaimed  it,  nnce  the 
conveiNon  ofthb  most  asalous  oi^oDeni  of  Cbiiatiaidty  cannot 
but  have  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  new 
rsllglea.  Accordingly,  Paul  might  very  well  assume  thai  they 
were  still  doing  so.  Yet  it  munt  not  by  any  mean*  be  positively 
affirmed  that  ne  says  so;  for  from  iCm'. Us  Mwaids  the 
verbs  no  longer  depend,  as  in  f«.  s-s,  on  'how  that'  (8n);  the 
sentences  are  all  independent  propositions.  Otherwise  we 
shonld  be  compelled  to  go  so  br  as  to  say  that  Paul  Jsserlbsi 
the  coateats  of  k  I  also  that  is,  ths  appearance  of  Jems  to 
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himself— as  tomething  which  according  to  f.  3  be  has  received 
(vapcAe^erjt  Steck  does  not  shrink  from  drawing  this  infer- 
ence. In  doing  so,  however,  be  does  the  writer  an  injustice. 
For  when  the  writer  wrote  v.  3,  his  intention  was  to  set  forth 
what  he  bad  received ;  but  he  was  turehr  not  thereby  precluded 
from  adding  something  of  the  same  kind  with  rc^ani  to  himself, 
of  which  the  readers  would  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  that  be 
had  not  'received'  it.  In  like  manner  also  be  must  not  be 
debarred  from  saying  in  v.  11.  by  way  of  rttmtmi,  that  he  and 
tbe  (Kiginal  apostles  preach  in  the  manner  staled  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding context,  although  certainly  v.<i/.,  pcifaaps  also  V.8, 
do  not  form  part  of  tbe  preaching  of  the  original  apostles. 

Van  Manen  (Paitiui,  3,  iS(^,  pp.  67-71)  finds  Ifi  t-ir  out 
of  agreement  with  w.  13-5B ;  for  in  tne  former  passage  tbe  hope 
.  of  a  future  resurrection  of  tbe  body  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  whilst  in  tbe  latter  it  is  held 
upon  quite  different  grounds  into  which  this  fact  does  not  enter. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  if  a  thins  rests  npon  aacre 
grounds  than  one,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  Uiese  sbotud  be  set 
forth  separately.  Besides,  in  pmnt  of  fact,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  returned  to  in  v.  ao  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
argumenL 

If)  Another  point  made  by  Van  Manen  is  that  'was  seen' 
(wil^)  is  repeated  in  f.  6,  but  not  in  v.  5^.  That,  however,  really 
proves  nottaingagainst  either  tbe  geouinenexs  or  the  unity  of 
tbe  secrim.  The  addition  in  r.  6  *  of  whom  the  greater  part 
remain  until  now,  but  some  ore  fallen  asleep'  is  found  by  Van 
Blanen  too  ct^ious  in  style  after  tbe  curt  expressions  in  rrr.  3-3 ; 
and,  moreover,  he  considers  it  to  be  brought  in  too  late,  since,  if 
such  an  observation  were  to  be  made  wiui  reference  to  tbe  joo, 
it  ought  also  to  have  been  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  la, 
whether  they  were  still  alive  or  not.  But  here  agun  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  Corinthians  either  knew  or  could  nave  infonned 
themselves  as  to  the  twelve,  whilst  the  case  was  different  with 
tbe  50CL  As  for  'all  the  apostles'  (toTf  awtwr^Aotc  WMtr)  in 
v,  7,  to  which  Van  Manen  takes  particular  exception  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  identical  with  tbe  '  Peter  and  the  twdve ' 
in  K  5,  our  reply  must  sim^y  be  that  this  is  ncx  the  case ;  see 
MtNisntr,  I  IT. 

(/)  Paul's  deiuKnation  of  himself  (I99)  as  the  least  of  the 
apostles,  is  regarded  by  Van  Manen  as  not  in  agreement  with 
hu  claim  to  apostolic  ronkandauthority  (1 1 4 169 11 16).  Vet 
a  sohitktn  of  the  apparent  contradkrtion  can  be  found  in  16 10 : 
'  not  I,  but  tlie  gnice  of  God.'  Besides,  the  slight  aeainst  Paul 
would  be  unintelligible  on  the  part  of  an  admirer  <»  bis  in  the 
second  century ;  it  is  intelligible  only  in  tbe  mouth  of  Paul 
himself,  who  Msewhere  aho  show*  binudf  as  ready  to  bnmble 
himself  in  the  sight  of  God  as  be  is  diunclined  to  do  so  befMc 
men. 

(^)  A  further  argument  of  Van  Manen  fp.  136)  is  that  in 
ISs-io  the  life  of  tbe  apostle  Is  looked  back  upon  as  already 
completed.  Yet  Paul  mi^ht  also  look  back  upon  his  life  so  far 
as  completed  and  say  quite  fairiy,  as  be  does  say :  '  I  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  tney  all.' 

(A)  In  particular,  no  difficulty  ought  to  be  caused  by 
the  words  :  '  last  of  all  he  apprared  to  me  also.'  Paul 
could  quite  well  have  been  aware  that  since  the  appear- 
ance ot  Jesus  made  to  himself,  no  other  had  been 
reported.  But  of  those  which  he  himself,  according 
to  a  Cor,  12r-4  46,  afterwards  lived  to  experience,  none 
approached  to  that  of  Damascus  in  ftmdamental  import- 
ance ;  thus  he  had  all  the  more  occasion  to  close  hb 
series  with  it.  because  his  first  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus 
may  itself  have  occurred  a  considerable  titne  afto-  the 
other  appearances  (§  36  [/]),  and  importance  attached 
to  the  number  of  distinct  persons  who  had  seen  viutHis, 
rather  than  to  the  number  of  visions  such  persons 
had  had. 

For  the  rest,  Brandt  (4i4^gives  up  as  iin-Paiiline  only  one 
expression :  'as  unto  the  one  bom  out  of  due  season'  (««wtp«l 
rw  <itrpw(((in),  which  ha  considers  to  have  been  borrowed  by  a 
glossator  fxom  the  Valentinian  gnosli  (cp  Straatman,  /CHi.  Stmf. 

1 Ctfr-., vol.  S^Groningen,  1B65,  pp.  196.30^).  Yetnostringent 
necessity  for  this  Is  apparent.  It  is  true  toat  the  expresuon 
(ficTfiwfca)  does  not  literally  fit  Paul,  for  it  denotes  an  early  birth, 
whereas  he  could  more  appri^riatcly  have  been  called  a  late 
birth.  There  is  some  difnculiy,  therefore,  in  suppomig  that 
Paul  bim'ielf  can  have  actually  chosen  tnis  expresuon.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Paul  is  taking 
up  a  phrase  which  had  been  used  against  him  by  way  of 
reproach,  because  after  all  it  has  some  awUcalnlity  10  his  case. 
This  theory  would  also  best  exi^n  the  definite  article  (before 
Jirr/MifMnX  which  is  reproduced  neitber  in  AY  nor  In  RV  f  one 
borTi')i 

That  I  Cor.  15i-ii  is  dependent  on  the  Gospels  has 
been  pronounced  impossible  even  by  Steck,  since  it 
It  1  hm.  ir      contains  appearances  of  Jesus  which 

«i    ♦\,        a«  not  It  i»  only  tbe 

UMflMnMla.  *         ^*  ^ 

uw  uospeu.  pyj^ 

(a)  Steck  R^aids  it  as  certaiitly  historical  that  the 
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first  news  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  brought  by 
tbe  women.  Iq  the  omission  of  this  point  from  i  Cor. 
be  finds  an  artificial  touch  ;  the  more  naive  represenu- 
tioD  is  that  (tf  the  Gospels. 

Even  if  it  b«  mmtod  for  tbe  monient  that  tbe  nBrrative  about 
tbe  women  U  tbe  aepulchn  i«  biHorical,  tbe  altitude  of  con- 
•ervative  theoloyy  iuetf  ibows  that  the  priority  of  tbe  gospeli 


DpOMd, 

lb*  genuineness  of  the  Pauline  eputks  cannot  be  effectively 
dif^uted  from  this  pmnt  oi  view,  tlw  qucMion  whether  Paul  did 
not  wish  to  my  anytUng  about  tbe  women,  or  whether  he  did 
not  know  aboat  than,  lemaint  quite  open  (cp  1 15^ 

{6)  Steele  conjectures  further  that  matters  in  which 
I  Cor.  partially  agrees  with  the  Gospels,  had  been 
drawn  by  both  fi-om  a  common  source.  Thus  the 
appearance  to  the  500  is  perhaps  a  modification  of  the 
original  account  of  what  happened  at  Pentecost.  The 
two  accounts  are,  however,  totally  difioeaL  Steck 
resorts  to  his  conjecture,  only  because  be  finds  tbe 
api^ication  of  the  Tisioa-hypotbesis  to  tbe  case  of 
500  men  at  once  too  difficult.  As  to  this  see,  however, 
836*- 

{c)  The  appearance  to  James  in  i  Cor.  is  considered 
by  Steck  to  be  derived  from  the  source  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  from  that  Gospel  itsd£  Here, 
however,  the  question  arises ;  Wbicfa  is  the  more 
ordinal  ?  The  bare  statement  '  he  appeared  to  James,* 
or  the  incredible  table  discussed  above  (g  411.  t)7  In 
fact  the  question  comes  up  in  a  still  more  general  form  : 
Which  is  the  more  original — the  bare  narrative  of  Paul 
as  a  whole,  or  that  of  the  Gospels?  la  itsdf  considered, 
a  narrative  so  brief  as  that  given  in  z  Cor.  15  could, 
doubtless,  be  r^arded  as  a  later  excerpt,  as  we  have 
shown  to  be  tbe  case  with  Mk.  169-ae  {§  8^.  c)-  But 
tbe  distinction  in  tbe  Mk.  appendix  is  just  this,  that  the 
excerpt  is  characterised,  not  by  its  bareness,  but  by  its 
embodying  the  most  legendary  features.  Its  freedom 
from  such  features  will  always  speak  in  favour  of  the 
priority  of  i  Cor.  15,  so  long  as  the  spuriousness  of  the 
entire  epistle  remains  unproven.  As  to  this  last  cp 
Galatians,  81  t-9.  Indeed,  were  one  compelled  to 
give  up  the  geniuneness  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  afHrm  with  Brandt  (415) 
that  the  high  antiquity  of  I61-11  (before  the  Gospels 
had  arisen)  stands  fast  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
its  belonging  to  i  Cor.  Nor  is  the  question  why  the 
Gospels,  if  tb^  are  later,  have  passed  over  so  much 
that  is  given  in  1  Cor.  15  onanswerabk:  (see  §  as'). 

-If  we  may  venture  to  assume  the  priority  at  the 
Pauline  account  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  the  main 
10  r>«««w«.^  question  will  be  whether  or  no  Paul 
la.  Craiple^nMi  ^^.^^^  any  accounts  of  the  resurrec- 

011  Cor.l&i-ii.  ^.^^  ^j^^.^         Waovrn  to 

him.  Did  we  not  possess  the  Gospds,  the  idea  that  he 
has  done  so  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  (me. 
For  I^ul  nothing  less  than  the  truth  of  ChrisUanity 
'  rested  upon  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(i  Cor.  15)4/  >7-t9}-  F^ul  himself  had  once  found  it 
impossible  to  believe ;  he  knew,  thereftne,  how  strong 
was  the  inclinalton  to  disbeliel  All  tbe  more  carefully, 
therefore,  must  he  have  sought  to  inform  himself  of 
emything  that  could  be  sud  in  its  support.  During 
bis  fifteen  days'  vlnt  to  Peter  and  James  (Gal.  1  iB/ ), 
be  had  the  best  opportunity  to  perfect  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  in  the  most  authentic  manner.  In  Corinth 
the  future  resurrection  and,  along  with  it,  as  a  logical 
omsequence  according  to  tbe  argument  of  Paul  (i  Cor. 
15i«i6),  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  disputed,  and 
tbe  entire  basis  of  the  Christian  church  called  in 
question.  In  15  ii-sS  Paul  presents  every  possiUe 
argument  wherewith  to  oonfnte  the  deniers  of  tbe  resur- 
rection ;  is  it  in  these  dreumstances  conceivable  that  be 
could  have  passed  over  any  jaooTs  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  whilst  yet  holding  that  resurrection  to  be  the 
first  and  most  important  fact  wherewith  to  silence  his 
opponents?   But  indeed  his  very  nuuiner  of  eiqirewng 
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himself  excludes  this  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  By 
his  careful  enumeration  with  '  then  .  .  .  next  .  .  . 
next  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  lasdy'  (cira  .  .  .  tvnra  .  .  . 
txtrra  .  .  .  rfrs  .  .  .  Ivx^tw  ;  165-<)  he  guarantees 
not  only  chronological  nder  but  also  completeness. 

The  cmly  point  which  one  can  venture  along  with 
Braikdt  (415)  to  leave  open,  is  whether  Paul  here  b  only 
flnr  m  •  repeating  a  fixed  number  of  appearances 
nim^B'Bf '  ^^^^  according  to  16  it  he  was  in  the 
aniMaranMa.  bringing  forward  everj-where,  in 

appearancea.  agreenyjQt  origpnal  apoctks,  in 

his  preaching  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Now  it  IS  not  incoaceinble  that  from  sadi  an  omiaention 
ihii  or  that  ai^eanuKC  to  inconspfeBOOs  pcrsom,  vduch  aeemed 
not  to  be  attested  with  atnolute  certainty,  or  not  10  be  of 
sufficient  inportancc,  may  have  been  excluded,  just  as  we  find 
that  of  tboee  noelvad  by  Paul  himself,  only  the  first  b  related 
(I  lo  Tbk  coBcawion,  however,  in  no  way  alters  the  Msnific- 
ance  for  Gospel  ctitidm  of  tbe  Paulina  account ;  for  to  this 
category  of  accoonta  iriiich  Paul  mwht  oooceivabqr  in  certain 
drcnmstancei  very  well  have  omitted,  that  to  the  two  ditdples 
at  Kmmaua  m  singularlv  characiemtic  narrative— amredly 
does  not  belong ;  and  still  less  do  the  other  gospel  narrativca 
which  ill  of  tbin  speak  of  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the  most 
prominent  persons  known  to  ancient  Christianity,  and  tn  drcum- 
slances  tk  toe  most  ugnificant  kind. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Paul  only  enumerates  the  . 
appearances  of  Jesus ;  he  does  not  describe  them.  It 
(i(w  iR'  *^  therefore  be  illegitimate  to  argue 
Jmiib  Aaidnff  silence  that  he  rejects  or  knows 

*^TrJ~r™*  nothing  of  any  special  circumstances 
which  may  have  been  connected  with 
this  or  that  appearance.  Still,  it  docs 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  regard 
such  important  &cts  as  that  Jesus  ate,  or  permitted 
himself  to  be  touched,  as  matters  which  Paul  knew  but 
passed  over.  They  are  of  such  fundamental  import- 
ance, and  go  so  &r  b^Kmd  the  mere  fitct  <^  bis  having 
been  seen,  that  Paul,  had  he  known  them,  could  not 
but  have  mentioned  them,  unless  he  deliberately  chose 
to  let  slip  the  most  important  proofs  for  his  contention. 

It  is  a  sreat  mistake  to  reply  that  Paul  knew  that  Jesus  had 
eaien  and  been  touched,  but  passed  over  both  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  his  doctrine  that  neah  and  blood  cannot  inherit  tbe 
kiiigdmn  of  God  (t  Cor.  1&  as).  When  this  is  said,  it  is  rightly 
presupposed  indeed  that  Paul  regarded  the  risen  Christ  as 
being  already  exalted  to  heaven  (cp  |  i6e).  This  doctrine, 
however,  is  one  which  Paul  first  elabwated  for  himself  as  a 
Christian ;  as  a  Jew  he  knew  no  other  conception  of  the  resur- 
rection than  that  which  thought  of  all  forau  of  life  in  the  future 
wortd  as  exactly  reproducing  those  of  tbe  present  (cp  |  17 
If,  accordingly,  he  had  beard  fimn  eyewitnesses  that  Jenu  had 
eaten  and  beco  toudwd,  ttiis  would  have  fitted  in  moat  ex- 
cellently with  the  idea  of  the  resurreciion  which  he  entertained 
at  the  time  of  hii  con  version,  and  be  wonld  have  had  no 
occasion  to  construct  another  in  an  opponte  sense,  i  Cor.  Ifi  50 
accordingly  does  not  prove  that  PmuX  knew  ihat  Jesus  Imd 
eaten  and  been  touched,  hut  was  ^lent  because  he  did  not  like 
to  think  this  true ;  it  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  never 
heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

That  Paul  knew  of  the  empty  sepulchre,  also,  can  be 
maintained  only  in  conjunction  with  tbe  assumption 

16  1  Cor  16  panicular  reasons  be  kept 

''''{"riSri"r5«ie  of  all  would  it  be 
Mpnicim.  jjjjjIj  rejjjQns  in  1  Cor.  14  34. 

Even  on  the  assumption  that  m.  33^-33  are  genuine 
(which,  in  view  of  the  inconsistency  with  11 5  13  and  the 
introduction  of  1434/  after  1440  in  DEFG,  etc. ,  is  very 
questionable)  the  words  are  directed  only  against  tlw 
intervention  of  women  in  the  meeting  <^  the  congre- 
gation and  merely  on  grounds  of  decorum ;  by  no 
means  against  the  testimony  of  women  as  to  a  matter 

t  It  is  quite  illegitimate  to  find  a  teMimony  to  the  empty 
•enulchre  id  Paul's  'that  he  haih  been  raised  (ftn  iy^ymvA: 
I  Cor.  16  4)  on  the  medal  ground  that  be  connects  the  '  uiat  he 
wasseen'(3n£fA|)by  means  of  'and' («b4  and  thereby  seem* 
to  incticate  that  be  knows  of  an  independent  evidence  of  the 
resumction  of  Jeans  ^lart  from  tbe  fitct  of  bis  having  beat  seen. 
If  be  nwlly  knew  of  any  such  evidence  it  was  bis  interest  to 
mention  it.  If,  howevo',  the  only  evidence  be  had  was  tbe  Ihct 
that  Jesos  had  been  seen  he  still  was  under  necessity,  from  hb 
own  point  of  view,  to  regard  the  bring  rwaed  dp  as  a  separate 
&ct.  He  would  uve  said  less  than  he  bdievedumielf  entitled 
to  lay  had  ha  omitted  this. 
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of  filct,  least  of  all  a  fact  of  such  importance  and  oat 
with  regard  to  which  they  aloDc  w«c  in  a  potbiai  to 
give  evidence 

{6)  Not  less  wide  of  the  mailt  is  the  other  explanation 
of  Paul's  stlmce  upon  the  empty  sepulchre,  that  the 
idea  of  a  reanimation  of  the  dead  body  did  not  fit  in 
with  his  theok^.  If  it  were  indeed  the  fact  that  his 
theology  was  opposed  to  this,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
thai  tUs  tbcolofor  of  his  came  into  being  only  after  bis 
converaioD  to  Christiani^.  When  be  first  came  to 
know  ol  Jesus  as  risen  he  was  still  a  Jew  and  therefore 
conceived  at  lesurrection  at  all  in  no  other  way  than 
as  reanimation  of  the  body  {§  i7<)-  Since,  as  soon  as 
he  had  become  a  believer,  he  certainty  iield  what  had 
been  imparted  to  him  about  Jesus  to  be  a  divine 
arrangement,  be  had  no  occasion  whatever  to  alter  his 
coDceptton.  Tbos  nothing  then  prevoited  him  from 
believing  that  the  grave  was  found  empty — on  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  repented  to  him.  And  even  in 
the  wording  of  i  Cor.  there  was  no  hindrance  to  his  so 
believing. 

That  Jdus  was  buried  wid  that '  ha  has  been  raised '  (i  Cor. 
15  4)  cannot  be  affirmed  b^  any  one  who  has  not  the  Teanimation 
of  toe  body  in  mind.  It  ti  correct  to  say  that  Paul  baa  aban- 
doned the  Jewish  conception  in  so  far  as  be  figures  to  bimseU'  the 
body  of  Jesus  as  beins  like  the  dead  at  the  Last  Day,  who '  shall 
be  raised  incc»raptible,'  and  like  the  bodies  of  thwe  who  shall 
then  be  alive  and  who  *  shall  be  changed ' (t  Cor.  IS  ^a-sa).  The 
risen  Jesus  therefore  was  tnc^wble  (rf^eating  or  of  being  touched 


1 17 r);  on  the  other  hand,  if  be  was  to  rise  from  the 
bis  ooay  must  needs  come  forth  from  the  fp^ye,  otherwise 
the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  abandoned.  This  is  the  case 


in  3  Cor.  &  r-a,  according  to  which  every  individual  immediately 
on  his  death  passes  into  a  state  of  gbry  with  Christ ;  but  it  u 
not  yet  so  in  i  Cor. 

(c)  Relativdy  the  most  reasonable  suggestion  is  that 
Paul  is  silent  regarding  the  empty  sepulchre  (though 
acquainted  with  the  UxX)  because  he  fears  that  an 
appeal  to  tbe  testimony  of  women  will  produce  an 
unfavourable  impreisioii.  This,  however.  Is  to  mis- 
judge PanL  If  he  knew  and  believed  what  was  reported 
abtmt  the  empty  grave  he  must  of  rourse  have  r^:arded 
the  partKipatfoa  ^  the  womm  as  a  divine  appointment ; 
and  just  as  he  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
although  aware  that  in  so  many  quarters  it  was  r^arded 
as  mere  foolishness  (Rom.li6  iCor.laj)  so  also  he 
would  have  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  an  appointment 
ot  God  whereby  wcnnen  were  made  the  chief  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  resurrection. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  our  final  coiKlusions, 

however,  firom  i  Cor.  15,  it  will  be  convenient  that  we 

It.  Ainaiim,  should  cxanuoe  the  accounts  of  the 
IV.  AnTwiinfm.  ascension. 

(a)  The  view  which  is  found  in  all  books  of  doctrine 
and  vriiicb  underlies  the  observance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
feast  of  the  ascension,  that  Jesus  waa  taken  up  into 
■  heaven  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  rests  solely 
upon  Acts  139(1831  is  not  to  exact),  and  thus  on  a 
datum  which  did  not  become  known  to  the  comfnler  of 
AcU  till  late  in  life. 

We  conjecture  it  to  have  been  fitst  made  plain  to  the  writer 
of  Acts  by  the  consideration  that  the  disciples  seemed  still  to  be 
in  need  of  much  instruction  at  the  bands  of  Jesus.  The  sug- 
gcstion  that  the  number  fcnty  is  not  to  be  taken  literally 
becomes  all  lb*  more  natural  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of 
its  appearing.  Moses  passes  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  with 
God  when  receiving  m  taw  (Ex.  84  rt)  \  according  to  4  Esd. 
14  a3  3S49-4Q  Ezra  spends  forty  days  in  dictadng  afresh  the  OT 
(iducnhad  Men  lost  in  the  destruction  of  JeraialMnin  386)  uid 
seventy  books  Of  prophecy,  aod  is  tbenafter  taken  up  Into 
beaven.l 

{6)  In  his  gospel  the  author  of  Acts  has  asdgned  the 
ascension  to  a  time  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
resunectioa  (Lk. 241399333650/.). 

Biandt  (373-377)  thinks  Lk.  cannot  really  have  intended  to 
leprsMnt  J«hii  as  having  ascended  at  night  and  therefore 
seppoaca  the  tceni  with  tbe  dbdplct  at  Ernmans  not  to  haw 
bwn  introduced  by  tbe  author  until  after  Hat-ss  ^Moamice 
to  the  disdples,  and  ascenrion)  had  been  wntten.   It  Brandt 

1  According  to  the  Valentintans  and  Ophites  (a/.  Iren.  L  1  j 
[Sal  287  14I)  Jesus  remained  on  earth  for  eighteen  months 
af^  hn  resurrect  ton :  so  also  Ate.  /ns.  9  iS  in  the  £^>o[^ 
text  (545  days) ;  accomag  to  PittitSt^/ii»,  i,  alovm  years. 
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is  right  we  nay  suppose  Lk.  thought  of  the  aKandoa  as  hanng 
occurred  some  hours  earKer.  Tbe  wocds '  and  was  carried  up 
into  heaven '  f/uA  aw^^psre  stt  vhr  ai^ariv ;  9.  5t)mwm6iig, 
it  is  true,  la  |t*D  and  soma  OU  Latin  HSS.  Bat  even  if  the 
shorter  form  sboold  be  the  moic  orinaal,  tlM  words  'be  parted 
from  them'  ItUar^  W  wrM-X  much  all  anlhoriries  have 
(DaW^Xwouldconveytbesaineaeasa.  Without  mm  defiutc 
departure  cf  Jesus  it  would  be  tncompnhiriMa  bow  the 
disciples  should  turn  been  limited,  as  we  read  in  o.  saj^i  to  pn>» 
ing  God  in  the  temple  without  having  further  intercourse  with 
Jesus.  It  is  highly  probaUe  that  the  words  'and  was  earned 
up  into  heaven  (nu  ors^^/Mns  «I(  tto  e^pat^f)  were  struck  out 
at  a  very  early  period  by  a  reader  who  wished  to  remove  tbe 
discrepancy  with  Acts  1 3-9.^ 

{c)  In  any  case  the  dating  of  the  asoenuoD  as  having 
happened  late  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  resurrection  is  con- 
finned  by  Bam.  I69 :  '  We  keep  holy  tbe  eighth  day 
{i.e.,  Sunday)  ...  in  which  also  Jesus,  rose  firom  tte 
dead  and,  after  appearing,  went  up  to  heaven'  {JLyafier 
TjfF  ^ij4pa»  iySiv  ...  5  mil  4  'Iiftroi^  im4<mi 
ix  peKpQw  xoi  ^atvpuOelt  Awi^n  tit  oOpofotit),  as  also  by 
Mk.  I69-30,  where  the  orAvt  of  the  events  in  Lk.  clearly 
lies  at  the  foundation  ;  in  all  probability  also  by  Jil 
20i73a,  according  to  which  on  the  mining  of  the  resur- 
rection Jesus  is  not  yet  ascended  and  in  tbe  evening 
already  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disdples. 

Acctvding  to  7  39  the  Holy  Spirit  first  comes  into  bciiif  after 
Jesus  has  been  glorified,  in  other  words  after  his  exaltation  to 
heaven  where  be  is  en  romps  sird  by  glory  MfM.  That  Jesus 
does  not  suffer  himialf  to  oe  toudiM  in  Wiy  is  not  Ibsmally 
contiadictsd  by  what  is  said  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
^  SOao  he  only  shows  the  (Usdples  his  wounds);  tbe  con- 
tradictloa  does  not  wnerge  till  eight  days  afterwards  (SOiy)- 
On  the  other  hand  It  pmsctly  fits  la  vntb  the  theory  erf"  7  39 
that  the  Holy  Smtit  b  caUetiCBV)  anodicr  comforter  (£AAof 
ra^ijtAnrac :  14 16)  who  cannot  come  until  after  Jeras  has  gone 
away  (Jesus  mtist  thus  be  thought  of  as  tbe  first  wspAcikvToc  and 
in  point  of  fact  is  called  nuuU^vm  in  I  Jn.Si,  althougb  there 
he  is  thought  of  as  exalted)  and  that  Jesus  will  send  him  forth 
firom  the  father,  that  is,  frmn  heaven  (16 a^;  ^fiiilher  I(l7> 

{d)  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  distinguisbed  from  Lk., 
Barn.,  and  Mk.  169-ao  lathis,  that  it  represents  Jesus  as 
still  continuing  to  appear  on  earth  after  he  has  ascended. 

When  Jesus  foretells  bis  coming  again  in  Jiu  14  iS  it  b  dear 
from  the  connection  with  w.  \tf,  that  be  mew»  the  coming 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  with  whom,  in  but,  according  to  73^,  3  Coi. 
S  r7  he  IS  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  m  which 
the  same  thought  is  exin-essed  in  10 16 19  ('  a  little  while  - . .  aod 
ye  shall  see  me')  speaks  strongly  for  the  view  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Jesus  are  intended  ;  so  also  perhaps  in  14 1931, 
whibt  14  3S  IS33  admit  both  interpretations  and  perhaps  ought 
to  receive  both. 

(e)  The  (Higinal  concepti<»i  of  the  asceosico  has  been 
preserved  in  this,  that  the  appearances  of  the  risoi 
Jesus  occur  after  he  has  been  received  up  into  heaven ; 
resurrection  and  ascension  sie  a  sing^  act,  Jesus  is 
taken  up  directly  from  tbe  grave,  or  from  the  under- 
world, intoheaven."  Any  direct  f^oof  for  tbb,  it  is  true, 
can  hardly  be  adduced  apart  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
{above,  §  5^) ;  the  proof  lies  in  the  silence  of  the  NT 
writers  as  to  a  special  act  of  ascension.  In  particular, 
it  ought  (if  known)  to  have  been  definitdy  mentioned 
in  z  Cor.164-8,  dnce,  in  point  of  fact,  aecordiiig  to 
Lk.,  Ibe  appeanutces  to  I^ter  and  the  apostles,  etc 
were  made  before  the  ascension,  whilst  those  to  Paul  00 
the  other  hand  undoubtedly  occurred  after  that  event ; 
and  yet  Paul  uses  with  reference  to  tbem  all  the  same 
wOTd  '  was  seen '  (^^0?,  on  which  see  beknr,  |  zyfi). 


1  On  tbe  i^ologetic  side  there  is  crften  an  inclinatioa  Xt>  make 
use  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  andents  were  in  the  bsbit 
of  emjjloying  for  their  literary  work  ready-made  papyrus  rolls 
of  a  nxea  length,  within  tbe  umits  of  which  they  were  wont  to 
confine  themselves.  It  is  susgested  that  Lie.  through  failure 
of  his  qMce,  may  have  founo  himself  compelled  to  reptx't  tbe 
ascension  so  very  briefly  and  inexactly,  that  it  was  poastble  for 
the  impresMon  to  arise  that  be  meant  to  assign  it  to  the 
resurrection  day,  whereas  in  reality  he  meant  to  place  it  forty 
days  later,  aod  already  had  the  intention  t£  setting  this  fortn 
more  predsely  in  his  Uter  work.  It  may  suffice,  in  answer  lo 
this^  to  say  that  Lk.  must  have  perceived  that  me  paper  was 
coming  to  an  end  long  before  the  last  moment^  and  cannot  have 
been  Kirced,  by  any  such  discovery,  into  giving  an  account  of 
tbe  events  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  knowledge. 

3  Th«  descent  into  the  underworld  is  originally  merely 
another  bxpression  for  bis  death  and  burial.  Whether^  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  the  underworld  is  connected  with  tbii  (so 
MiKtSTRV,  I  s6)  M  fi»  our  present  puipose  iadificfant. 
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fUlowenof  Jems  Ept.  S  s^^)  place  tbe  sitting  at  the  right  bud 
of  God  immediuelv  after  the  retimectioa,  Heb.  1 3  10 la  li» 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Jenu;  E[M>.4g^  placet  over 
against  the  descent  (mro^qvat)  into  Hades  only  the  ascent 
tSmfi^PMi)  that  raises  Jesus  above  all  heavens.  So  also  the 
'who  brought  up'  (uwwyiiv)  ot  Heb.l8>a  means  direct 
translation  froa  Hades  to  Heaven  if  at  least  by  ir  at^n  we 
are  to  undeistand  'with  blood,'  which  according  to  4 14  6 ao  8a 
9  IS  Jesus  most  ofier  in  the  hc«veoly  sanctuary,  i  Pet.  S 19  n 
too.  and  ibdeed  also  AcuSsa-js  Kev.  1 18,  admit  ttiis  sense 
witnout  violence,  and  eoually  little  is  the  rouler  compelled  by 
the  expressloa  'goes  before  you  Into  Galilee'  (weitytt  Aiiat  «t 
tV  raAiAaiai'),  Mk.  1^7 ^Mt.  SS7,  to  assume  thatljesas  made 
the  jouinev  from  the  sepakfaie  to  Galilee  by  way  or  earth  ;  the 
Biiipose  at  At  eamnarios  Is  to  convey  that  Jesos  expecu 

■lis  disciples  in  Galilee  in  order  that  be  nay  mxar  to  then 
thara^  aiM^tlus  be  can  very  well  have  doiie  mw  nsaveo.  For 
Ht.  this  imerpretatioa  is  directly  indicated  by  the  writer's 
doainK  his  bode  without  any  ascantion ;  be  must  have  thought 
of  it  as  inseparably  ooonected  with  the  rcaanectioD.  Another 
coosideratioD  poindng  in  the  sama  direction  rests  on  the  Csct 
that  in  is  la  Jeaos  is  alrcadr  aUe  to  say  that  all  authority  has 
been  given  him  in  heaven  ana  on  earttL  As  re^rds  Mk.  we  can 
say  notbing  positive  with  refucnce  to  this  point ;  there  is,  how- 
over,  net  the  least  pndiafaility  that  his  fcst  conchision  differed 
from  Mb  in  this  remct.  In  Clen.  Rom.,  Hennas,  Polycaip, 
Ignatius  we  still  Sim  do  mention  of  an  ascension,  nor  yet  is  it 
spoken  of  in  the  i7iUa0U(tbis  last.  It  ooriit  to  be  added,  bideecl, 
does  not  even  mention  the  rcBnrrection>  Justin,  Iienam^aad 
T«tulli>n  continue  to  renrd  both  events  as  two  parts  ot  one 
act  (see  Von  Schubert,  Cwm^  A*  ^mMM^trm.  EvMtgtlltM- 
AwMtntM,  1893,  136.1^ :  the  Apology  or  Aiistides  (Synac  in 
RoUBSOii,r««/4m^5AMfw,Ll4/.  7?;  GnA.iHJ.  itoLao/. 
[chap.  Ift),  German  in  Raabe,  ix.  13,  |a,  end)  says  stoiilarly 
that  after  three  days  he  roae  again  and  was  taken  up  into 
beaven.i 

11. — DSTESMINATIOK  OF  OUTWABD  FACTS. 

The  original  conception  of  the  asceosioD  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  section  wUl  supply  us  directly  with 
IT  90TDR  guidance  when  we  proceed  to 

BBtanofflW  disentangling  the  real 

historical  £uti  rqpudiag  the  resnirec- 
■ypwEWHM.  tiotifr<wi  the  multitude  of  the  accoante 
which  have  come  down  to  us. 

(a)  As  we  do  so  we  must  in  the  first  instance  take 
Paul's  account  as  our  guide.  That  account  is  fitted  to 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  appearances  made 
not  only  to  Paul  himself  has.  also  to  others,  for  he  would 
not  have  employed  the  same  word  'was  seen'  (6^11)  if 
anytlung  bad  been  known  to  bim  fay  whldi  the  appear- 

^ance  nude  to  himself  was  dislii^uished  fi-om  those 
which  others  had  received. 

(b)  Appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  did  actually  occur  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  followers  of  Jesus  really  had  the  im- 
pression of  tuiving  seen  hinL  The  historian  who  will 
have  it  that  the  allied  appeaiances  are  due  merely  to 
l^end  <x  to  invention  most  deny  not  only  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pauline  Ej^stles  but  also  the  historicity  of 
Jesus  altogether.  The  great  difference  between  the 
attestation  iA  the  nativity  narratives  and  that  of  those 
of  the  resurrection  lies  in  tiie  fact  that  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  arose  simultaneously  with  the  occur- 
rences to  which  they  relate. 

(c)  The  idea  held  regarding  the  occurrences  was  that 
Jesus  made  his  appearances  from  heaven  ($  16,  e).  He 
thus  had  the  nature  of  a  heavenly  being.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  angels  were  the  most  familiar  Qrpe  of  this 
order  of  being — the  angels  who  can  show  themselves 
anywhere  and  again  disappear. 

\i)  It  was  thought,  as  matter  of  course,  that  after 
each  appearance  }esM  returned  into  heaveiL  So 
rtfi!>rded,  each  appearance  ended  with  an  asoen^on. 

1  The  ocdor  In  t  nm.Si6  when  'was  renived  np  in  ^osy' 
(l«ieXif4^  MM  caoMi  after  'was  pceacbed  to  the  natioas, 
was  believed  on  U  the  world '  tfiqHx'v  ^  l*rtvt)%  ^w^mi9^  tf 
aecods  «4th  no  known  or  concnvable  pontion  of  the 
■■Tension  Hay  wa  hanrd  tiM  cot^foctiire  tut  the  autbtw 
perb^M  ^aced  It  at  the  dam  of  Us  «nunMnuioii  stn^'  b 
order  to  dose  widi  a  maicieM  bet  latber  than  a  somewhat 
vague  and  indatanainate  pw>po«ltloB,  and  so  main  a  better 
ending  tor  bis  poetical  ptooi,  and  that  In  dotag  so  be  Ibllowad 
potb^  aoase  sndi  tnni  of  ideas  as  that  in  Mk.  16       19,  only 


Bs  dudplas  sbooU  pt««di  bin  sad  bdkvB  b  Urn  WM  fnlfilM 
and  ha  was  laiaad  np  to  heaveaf 
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IVecisdy  Eur  this  reason,  however,  it  is  not  permissible 
to  sut^ioae  that  any  single  aaoension  otwe  and  for  all 
was  ever  observed ;  on  such  a  suppodtion  Jesus  vrould 
still  have  remained  a  denisen  of  earth  after  the  apptuc- 
ances  preceding  the  final  one. 

{e)  That  the  risen  Jesus  ate  or  was  touched  was  never 
observed.  Not  only  does  Paul  say  nothing  of  any 
such  occurrence ;  the  thing  would  also  be  contrary  to 
the  nature  ctf  a  being  appearing  frtnn  heaven.  Flesh 
and  bones,  whidi  are  attriboted  to  Jesus  in  Lk.  Mag, 
assuredly  be  bad  not ;  he  really  made  his  aiqwarancci, 
although  it  is  expressly  denied  in  the  verse  just  cited, 
as  spirit  {wveGna)  in  the  sense  in  which  the  angels  are 
spirits  {neO/MTa :  Heb.  1  n).  On  this  point  the  Jewish 
Christians  most  certainly  agreed  with  Paul  (|  15  A)  10 
far  as  the  person  of  Jesus  was  concerned. 

It  is  iodeed  the  case  that  in  Jewish-Christian  circles  there  was 
current  a  conception  of  a  resurrection  with  a  new  earthly  body, 
m  accordance  with  which  Jnos  was  taken  to  be  the  risen  Baptist, 
or  Elijah  (Mk.  0  >4:>*X  ,  This,  however,  was  not  the  oaty  con* 
caption  by  which  Christians  were  influenced.  On  the  contrary, 
from  Jesus  himself  they  had  rccdved  the  idea  that  in  the  resume-  - 
tion  men  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  (MV-lSas  and  U).  And  if 
there  was  any  case  in  which  more  than  in  another  they  had 
occasion  to  apply  this  exalted  conception,  it  wouki  be  in  that  ^ 
the  body  of  tbeir  risen  Lord.  Tbcy  knew  indeed  his  prediction 
that  (me  day  he  would  come  agam  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(Gos^BLS,  I  i45C/])>,  For  tbem  alsc^  as  for  I^Lul<i  Cor.  l&aoX 
Jesus  was  the  bst-muts  of  then  that  sleep :  with  his  resurrection, 
accordingly,  a  new  era  began.  Not  only  so;  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  'similitudes'  of  the  Bo^  of  Enoch  (chaps. 
87-71 ;  cp  Apocalyptic,  |  30)  are  pre-Christian :  and  there  an 
existence  in  heaven  u  attributed  to  the  Messiah  and  Dan.  713 
explained  as  refening  to  him.1  The  orifioal  apostles  may  very 
well  have  had  knowledge  of  this,  without  having  ever  read 
the  book.  There  is,  ttierefore,  not  the  stigbtest  difficulty  in 
attribotinjg  to  them  the  conception  of  the  rcsurrectioo  body  of 
Jesus  which  1^1  himself  had  and  imputed  to  tbcm.  It  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  future  resurrection  of  all  mankind  that  iWl 
parte  company  with  them,  in  so  far  as  he  thinks  of  the  resurrec* 
tion  body  of  oelleven  as  beinf  as  heavenly  and  free  from  flesh 
and  blood  as  was  the  resurrection  body  criT  Jesus  (i  Cor.  16  44-53), 
a  consequence  drawn  neither  by  the  Jewish  Christians  nor  yet 
by  the  later  Gentile  Christians  irtio  taught  the  resnrrection  of 
the  flesh  (ymMium  Remaiuim,  see  Mimistrv,  |  afj,  n.,  and, 
\»Mt,trmMlmm»fottclieum;  Hermas,.S'fM.  v.  7a;  Justin,  £HaJ, 
Bo,  end;  a  ClenLKonLSi  I45,  etc.,  and  already  tClem.263X 
That  tlw  Pharisaic,  and  acoordingly  also  the  prinutive  Christian, 
expectation  looked  for  a  rcanimatioa  of  the  body  appears  m  such 
passages  as  ■Maoc.7ioyC  I44G  Ht.  S7  5a  ActsSsi  Rev.  Ui^ 
Toscphus  also  stales  this  correctly  in  ^a^xviiL  Is,  1 14,  BJ in. 
8  5t  1  374  i  it  is  only  m  it/  ti.  8 14, 1 163,  that  by  the  expression 
'remove  into  another  body '(fwr^BatpnvttrfrwMt-mHM)  he  bu 
Hellenised  the  conoeption  and  thereby  misled  his  reaoers. 

(/)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  M\j  to  be  believed  that 
men  had  the  impression  that  they  saw  in  fiill  reality 
(below,  3  34  ^>  c,  d)  the  wounds  which  Jesus  had  received 
on  the  cross,  or  perhaps  even  perceived  that  he  showed 
them.  The  form  whit^  men  beheld  must  of  «HUse  show 
the  most  complete  resemblance  to  that  which  Jesus  bore 
upon  earth,  and  to  this,  after  the  crucifixkm,  tbewoands 
(not,  however,  the  wound  in  the  side,  the  spear-thrust 
bdog  unhistorical,  see  John,  Son  of  Zebedee.  §  33  tf) 
necessarily  belonged.  As  the  form  of  the  risen  Jesus 
at  the  same  time  appeared  ia  heavenly  splendour  and 
created  the  certain^  that  Jesus  had  vanquished  death 
and  laid  aside  everjrthing  tbtt  was  earthly,  there  remains 
a  posability  that  in  the  case  of  many  to  whom  be  appeared 
attention  was  not  fixed  upon  his  wounds.  It  is  particu- 
larly easy  to  suppose  this  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

{g)  From  the  nature  of  the  appearances  as  described, 
it  is  further  quite  possible  that  they  occurred  even  when 
the  witnesses  found  themselves,  as  in  Jn.  20 19  a6,  shut 
in  with  closed  doors,  or  that,  as  we  read  in  Mk.  16 14 19. 
Jesus  was  lakoi  up  into  heaven  direct  Ax>m  the  apart- 
ment. Even  if  one  entertains  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
authors  cited  had  enough  certain  information  to  enable 
them  to  say  that  this  actually  was  so  in  the  cases  which 
th^  give,  it  still  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  inconsistent  with  the  nattue  oS  the  appear- 
aneea. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  to  be  drawn  from  the 

1  Mnirhead,  Timtt  ^  Ckrht  pp.  t4»i5o;  Scbsdedd^ 

FrM.  MMuOik^,  1896, 19.  ass-aST !  »9<»»  P-  339/- 
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variouf  Mconnts  one  deduction  which  goes  tctj  deep : 
IS  »JL  jjLjji        words  were  beard  from  tbe  risen 
tH^jT^  JesM.    (a)  At  fint  sigfat  tbe  bearing  of 
wofds  might  appear  not  to  be  exdaded 

by  tbe  nmple  '  was  seen '  (iS^Af)  of  PauL  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  where  Paul  speaks  of  having 
received  messages  from  heaven,  be  expressly  specifies 
'revelations'  (iiir(McaXi}v('«t)aswelIas  '  visi<»is'  {Arroffiat: 
2  Cor.  12 1-4),  and  where  the  distinction  is  employed  it 
is  clear  that  spoken  words  come  under  die  former  not 
tbe  baier  Category. 

(i)  As  against  thu,  appeal  will  doubtless  be  made  to 
tbe  reports  in  Acts  as  to  the  afqiearances  of  Jesus  to 
Paul  on  the  journey  to  Damascus.  Not  successfully, 
however ;  they  contradict  one  another  so  violently 
(see  Acts,  S  ><  ^  difficult  to  imagine  bow  it 

could  ever  have  been  possible  for  an  author  to  lake  them 
up  into  his  book  in  their  present  forms,  not  to  speak  of 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  them  in  points  where  they 
are  unsupported  by  the  e^nstles  of  Paul.  In  these 
epistles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  countenance  for  tbe 
belief  that  Paul  heard  w<xds,  although  he  had  the 
strongest  motives  for  referring  to  them  had  he  been 
in  a  position  to  do  sa  It  is  on  tbe  appeanuwe  on  the 
journey  to  Damascus  that  he  bases  his  claim  to  have 
been  called  to  the  apostolaie  by  Jesus  himself.  The 
claim  was  hotly  denied  by  his  opponents :  it  was  to  bis 
interest,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  everything  that  could 
validly  be  adduced  in  its  support.  In  pressing  It  (i  Cor. 
9i,  'Am  I  not  an  apostle?')  be  assuredly  wo«ild  not 
have  stopped  short  at  tbe  qoestiro,  '  Have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  our  Lord?'  bad  he  been  in  a  position  to  go  on 
and  ask,  *  Has  he  not  himself  named  me  his  apoi^  ? ' 
with  such  words  engraven  on  his  memory  as  those  we 
read  in  Acts96  22ia  or  (above  all)  2616-18.  The 
analogy  of  tbe  angelic  appearances  cited  above  (g  17  c) 
thus  no  longer  holds  good.  Words  are  heard  from 
angels  ;  no  words  were  heard  from  Jesus. 

(r)  What  holds  good  of  tbe  appearance  to  Paul  is  true 
also  (see  9  17  a}  of  the  oibentrf' wliicb  weread.  If,  too, 
we  apply  a  searching  examination  to  the  words  which 
have  been  reported,  it  is  precisely  the  most  characteristic 
of  them  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  most  irresistibly  con- 
strained to  abandon.  The  request  for  food  and  the 
'  invitation  to  touch  the  wounds  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
(Ul  243941  Jn.20>7)  are,  as  we  have  seen  in  $  ije, 
inadmissitrib  So  also,  as  has  been  seen  in  f  i6tf,  the 
sajring,  I  am  not  yet  ascended  onto  the  Father  (20 17). 
Tbe  power  to  fat^n  sins  or  to  declare  them  unforgiven 
(20a3)  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  cannot  be  handed 
over  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  (see  MiNiSTxy,  1 4).  The 
doctrine  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  was  necessary  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  appointment  is  invaiiaUy  brought  forward 
by  Panl  as  tbe  gospd  that  had  been  made  monifiest  to 
himsdf  alone  and  must  be  laboriously  maintained  in  the 
face  oi  its  g^nsayers ;  how  triumphantly  would  he  not 
have  been  able  to  meet  them  had  he  only  heard  the  least 
suggestion  that  the  men  of  the  primitive  church  had 
heard  the  same  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself 
in  the  manner  recorded  in  Lk.  2415-27  44-46 !  Once 
more,  how  could  the  original  apostles  have  been  able  to 
call  themselves  disciples  of  Jesus  if,  after  having  been 
sent  out  by  him  as  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  (Lk. 
2247/  Mk.l6i6  and  the  canonical  text  of  Mt.2819), 
they  actually  made  it  a  stipulation  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  29)  that  their  activity  was  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Israel  ?  As  for  the  text  of  Mt.  28 19 
on  baptbm  and  the  trinltarian  formula,  see  Ministsy, 
g  5r,  cp  J/iti.  Joum.,  Oct  1903,  pp.  ioa-io8  ;  and 
on  Jn.  21 15-33  see  above,  §  9 

An  equally  important  point  b  that 
J  ihe    first   appearani»  happened  in 
^MMflpaL  The  most  convincing  reasons 

for  this  conclusion  have  already  been 
appMiuoM.  lummajijed  under  Gospels  {§  138  a). 
(«)  In  addition  to  what  is  said  there  special  emphasis 
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may  be  laid  oa  tbe  fact  (bat  there  is  no  gospel  in  whid 
appearances  to  men  (not  women)  are  reported  as  having 
been  made  both  in  Galilee  and  in  Jcnsalem  ;  for  Jn.  21 
is  an  appendix  by  anolber  band. 

It  i*  M1J7  Ut.  that,  bendes  tb*  apptaraace  to  the  diad^  ki 
Galilee,  know*  of  tb«t  Bxfe  u>  tfat  woewJi  OH  the  retmn  inm 
tbe  •epDkiu«(S8a^;  thii,  howevcf;  will  be  fcnried  by  veiy 
many  as  --S"— "'.  beiac  abaeot  fton  Hk.  {yitiA  nemthe- 
lew  IS  ID  thb  Ndion  so  clcsely  foUowwl  \if  Ht.)  and  Motaining 
ngduBg  iaoi«  ibaa  a  (cpcthign  of  the  mjtnctiaD  already  given 
by  tlM  aagd  to  the  woncn,  10  bid  tbe  dinidc*  repair  to  Gauke. 
1b  any  caw  the  aapcannce  cenni  ftoa  >  Kparue  ■oarce.  If 
we  km  U  t.  SB  9^  out  of  aoGOOBt  it  beooncs  perfectly  dear  thai 
no  one  gOBpcl  from  the  fine  reponed  mppeanac«s  oT  tbe  riaen 

ieMM  in  fiiiiliWr  as  wdl  aa  in  Icnwlem.  Tbe  nMpds  is  bet 
JI  exactly  into  two  dasM :  Int^^Ht.  aad  the  Gd^d  eTPMcr 
are  for  G^Uilet;  Lk^  la.,  aad  Htltf^o  for  jeriBaka,  and 
tbe  Gospel  of  the  Heorewi  alao  doe>  not  *»  in  any  way 
that  it  looks  far _Janm  and  Peter  and  Petv^  coaniiaefawariw- 


tato  a '  both,  and ' ;  soalMiHt.,bntwttboui  admitting  an  appear- 
ance to  any  male  diactples  in  Jenmlem. 

If,  however,  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  were  at  first 
mutually  ezdusive,  both  camiat  rest  upon  equatty  valid 
tradition  ;  there  must  have  been  some  reason  why  the 
one  locality  was  changed  for  the  other. 

(^)  Such  a  reason  for  transferring  the  appearances 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  has  been  indicated  in  GOSPELS 
(g  138  a).  Its  force  becomes  all  tbe  greater  when  it  is 
realised  bow  small  has  been  the  success  of  cvot  tbe  most 
distinguiabed  critics  in  attempting  to  make  out  the 
opposite. 

All  that  LocA  (iee  below,  |  39)  has  to  say  is  ^  35),  '  Those 
narraton  who  represent  tbe  whole  life  of  Je»U,  witb  tbe  ex- 
ception of  die  last  eight  days,  as  having  been  passed  in  Galilee, 
may  have  tran>f<rred  to  Galilee  also  tbe  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus,  with  r^ard  to  wbich  tbey  were  very,  defectively  informed ; 
tbey  may  have  done  so  all  the  nxm  easily  because  tbe  first 
persons  of  whom  they  had  occauon  to  ujeak  in  connectioa  with 
the  reAurrection  were  women  from  Galilee.'  The  question  at 
once  presents  itself :  What  has  [be  circumstance  that  tbey  be- 
longed to  Galilee  to  do  with  the  present  matter?  They  were  in 
point  of  fact  in  Jerusalem.  What  b  tbe  relevancy  of  the  obaerra- 
tion  that  the  activity  of  Jesus,  aimrt  from  the  last  eight  days, 
had  been  whollv  in  GatilecT  His  grave  at  any  rate  was  in 
Jerusaleoi,  and  nis  disciples  were  aSo  there,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mk.,  Mt.,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  at  kast.  That 
the  present  writer  holds  the  stateoient  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
disciples  at  Jermalem  to  be  unhistorical  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment ;  for  the  point  is  that  Loofs  regards  precisely  that  state- 
ment as  historical.  It  is  all  the  oiorc  necessary  to  ask:  How 
does  Loofs  know  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  were  very  defectively  tnlanaad 
witb  regard  to  the  appearances  of  the  risen  JesusT 

If  this  was  indeed  so.  if  Mk.  and  Mt.  had  to  fall  bock 
on  thdr  own  powers  <A  conjecture,  where  else  were  they 
to  look  for  appearances  if  not  in  Jenisaleffl  wbete  the 
grave,  the  women,  and  tbe  disdples  were?   Thus  the 

tradition  whidi  indticed  them  to  place  the  appearances 
in  Galilee  must  have  been  one  of  very  great  stability. 

B.  Weiss  (to  pass  over  other  names^  in  the  interests  of  the 
Jenisakro  tradition,  doubts  the  histimcity  of  tbe  statement  that 
the  women  received  from  the  angd  the  injunction  to  bid  the 
disciples  proceed  to  Galike,  especially  as  this  injunction  is 
merely  a  reminiscence  of  Jesus  words  in  Gethsemane,  that  after 
he  rose  from  tbe  dead  be  would  go  before  the  disciples  to  Galilee 
(M  L 14  as).  So  Ub€n  Jttun  S  500  (ET  8  393).  On  p.  506  (ET 
ygg/X  however,  Weiss  says  that  that  command  of  the  angel  to  tbe 
women  (to  direct  the  disciples  to  go  to  Galilee)  is  only  a  reminis- 
cetKe  of  the  command  of  tbe  same  character  wbicn  the  risen 
Jesus  himself  lays  upon  Mary  Magdalene,  according  to  Mt.  28 
(where,  according  to  Weiss,  only  the  second  Mary  is  errone- 
ously conjoined  with  Mary  Magdalene  rightly  mentioned  by  the 
eye-witness  John  [20 1/'.  ii-iiQ.  Thus  what  Weiss  bolils  to  be 
an  error  (the  command  to  bid  the  disciples  go  to  Galilee)  must 
be  held  (if  the  Jerusalem  tradition  is  to  be  maintained)  to  have 
got  itself  clothed  in  a  very  rcmarkabk  form :  not  on\y  as  an 
angelic  word  (Mt.  S87  Mk.  IQ7)  but  also  as  a  word  of  tne  risen 
Lord  himself  (Mt.  28  lo^  in  the  account  of  an  appearance  thai 
is  guaranteed  fay  an  eye-witness. 

{()  In  reality  the  error  lies  in  quite  another  direction : 
in  nuking  Jestu  appear  at  tbe  sepulchre  to  tbe  women, 
or  Mary  Magdalene,  as  the  case  may  be.    On  tbe 

account  in  Mt  see  above  (a).  That  of  Jn. ,  however, 
is  open  to  just  as  serious  objections,  for  its  chief  saying, 
'  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father,'  rests  on  a 
thetny  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (g  16,  e).     If,  however,  Jn.*s 
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account  can  lay  no  claim  to  authenticity  we  may  be  atl 
the  surer  that  it  is  a  transformation  of  the  account  of 
at  Of  its  being  so  there  are,  moreover,  several 
indications.  In  Jn. .  as  in  Mt ,  one  of  Jesus'  sayings  is 
only  a  repetition  of  a  word  of  the  angds :  '  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?'  A  reminiscence  of  the  fact,  that 
when  the  women  met  Jesus  they  had  in  ML  already 
retired  from  the  sepulchre  may  perhaps  be  recognised  in 
'  she  turned  herself  back '  (irrpi^  tit  t&  iwlffw)  ia  ]a, 
20 1 4.  Only  one  woman  appearing  at  the  grave  in  Jo. 
is  perhaps  to  be  exptatned  by  the  obGervatkHi  that  the 
recognition-scene  becomes  more  dramatic  when  Jesus 
has  no  need  to  utter  more  than  a  single  word :  '  Mary.' 
Cp,  fiuther,  §  35,  c. 

{d)  In  I  Cor.  15  Paul  mentions  no  place.  The 
enumeration  he  gives  would  not  preclude  the  reader  from 
suppo^g  that  the  various  appearances  had  occurred 
in  quite  difierent  places — for  example,  most  of  them  in 
Galilee,  even  if  that  to  James  to  be  thought  of  as 
having  been  made  in  Jerusalem.  It  is,  however,  quite ' 
improbable  that  James  was  in  Jerusalem  again  so  soon 
(see  MiNisTKY,  §  aid),  or  that  he  should  have  ex- 
perienced the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  at  so  late 
a  time  that  it  might  nevertheless  be  supposed  that 
James  had  already  removed  to  Jerusalem  (see  below. 

The  sealii^  and  watching  of  the  sepulchre  ( Mt,  2763-€6 
28411-15)  is  now  very  generally  given  up  even  by  those 

^^"^rT~T  tion  narratives  as  a  whole,  (a)  As 
JSSS^l  already  pointed  out  above  (J  a  a),  in 
Ti-TiiTTir  IT  jij^  It  IS  not  only,  as  m  Lk.  and  Jn., 
absent :  it  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  women's 
question :  th^  have  no  apprehen^ons  about  the 
watch,  only  about  the  stone,  {i}  Again,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  the  Jews  remembered  any 
prophecy  of  Jesus  that  he  was  to  rise  again  in  three 
flays  (Ml  2763}.  According  to  the  Gospels  Jesus  made 
prophecies  of  the  kind  only  to  the  innermost  circle  of 
his  disciples  (Mk.8a7  3i  930/  103^34  and  \t].  Indeed 
in  Mk.  and  Ul  not  even  the  women  remember  the 
prophecy,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  set  out  to 
anoint  the  body,  {e)  ^^n,  the  explanation  which  the 
high  priests  and  elders  suggest,  according  to  Mt.  2813, 
is  untenable  ;  for  if  the  soldiers  were  asleep  at  the  time 
they  could  not  testify  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body. 
{d)  Not  less  unlikely  is  the  supposition  that  the  Jewish 
authorities  actually  believed  the  account  of  the  soldiers 
regarding  the  foct  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Surely 
the  consequence  must  have  been,  as  with  Paul  at  a  later 
date,  their  conversion  to  the  &ith  of  Jesus.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  remained  unmoved,  they  must  also 
have  believed  that,  however  perplexing  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  the  af&ir  was  capable  of  exfdanation  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  must  have 
moved  Pilate  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers,  rather  than  have  sought  to  bribe  the 
soldiers.  («)  Above  all,  the  soldiers  could  not  have 
accepted  a  tHribe,  least  of  all  if  they  had  nothing  better  to 
say  by  way  of  ostensible  defence  than  that  they  had  fallen 
asleep.  For  this  the  penalty  was  death.  According  to 
Acts  12ig  we  actually  find  Agrippa  1.  putting  to  death  the 
soldiers  who  had  allowed  Peter  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  this  is  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  military  res[Kin- 
sibilities,  even  if  in  point  of  fact  the  liberation  of  Peter  was 
brought  about  through  no  fault  of  his  keepers  (cp  SiuOK 
Peteb,  §  3,  e),  Roman  soldiers  knew  only  loo  well  the 
strictDess  with  which  discipline  was  administered,  and 
the  promise  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  obtain  immunity 
for  them  from  Pilaie,  if  needful  {Mt.2814).  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  them.  (/)  The  best  criticism 
on  this  whole  feature  of  the  narrative  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  unquestionably  is  later 
than  Mt. ,  avoids  it  altogether  and  concludes  quite  differ- 
ently (above,  §  5^). 

That  Jesus  was  buried  in  a  usual  way,  not — as  is  con- 
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jectured  by  Volkmar  (Xeitgim  /eiti,  77 /  957-359  [1857], 
•1   Vmnfv  Evanffclien  [1870]= ^amu  v. 
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buried,  or  at  most  cast  mio  a  hole  and 
covered  with  some  earth,  is  established  by  i  Cor.  164(cp 
Keiro,  Getch.  Jtsu 

But  the  accounts  of  the  empty  sepulchre  are  none  of  - 
them  admissible.    As  to  thb  the  leading  points  have 
already  been  summarised  in  Gospels  ({  X38«/).  Some 
further  considerations  may  be  added. 

{a)  The  three  pcunts  from  which  we  have  to  st|irt  are  . 
the  silcDce  of  Paul  (as  of  the  entire  NT  apart  from 
the  Gospels;  see,  especially,  Act&2a^i^) — a  silence 
which  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  were  the  story  true 
(S  15} '  "^^>  ^  statement  in  Mk.  188  that  the  women 
Ktid  nothing  of  thdr  experiences  at  the  sepulchre — a 
statement  which  has  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that 
Mk.  was  the  first  to  be  in  a  position  to  publish  the  facts ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  very  late  pro- 
duction ;  lastly,  if  {aswe  have  seen)  the  first  appearances 
of  Jesus  were  in  Galilee,  the  tidings  of  them  must  have 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  much  too  late  to  allow  of  examina- 
tion of  the  sepulchre  with  any  satislactoiy  results.  If  a 
body  had  been  foand  it  would  have  been  too  far  advanced 
in  decay  to  allow  of  identification ;  if  there  were  none, 
this  could  be  accounted  for  very  easily  without  postulat- 
ing a  resurrection. 

{i)  The  attempt  to  explain  the  evangdical  reports 
without  assuming  a  resurrection  is,  however,  the  line 
taken  very  many  theologians  also  who  hold  by  what 
is  said  as  to  the  empty  sepulchre  and  yet  assume  no 
miracle.  In  the  first  place  tbey  postulate  a  removal  <rf' 
the  body  by  persons  whose  action  had  no  coniiecti<Ki 
with  the  question  of  a  resurrection. 

On  account  of  the  apimMch  of  the  Sabbath  (they  bold)  tbe 
body  had  in  any  caie  to  be  laid  in  lome  grave  or  other,  eren 
perhaps  wichouL  leave  ukcd  vf  the  owner.  It  was,  therefore, 
necestary  that  tt  sbould  be  removed  afterwards  to  a  more  init- 
able  place;  or  the  owner  himaelf  majr  have  removed  it.  A 
remiiutceace  of  this  is  even  discovered  in  JilSOis.  Or,  if  tbe 
sepulchre  beloiwed  to  Jotwtdi  of  AiinuUhaBa,  *vmi  he  may  not 
have  desired  to  have  the  body  ofaslrMger  permanently  occupy- 
ing a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  family.  On  all  these  auump- 
tions  what  strikes  raw  11  the  promptitude  with  which  Ltae 
transference  must  have  been  maae.  To  do  so  on  tbe  Sabbath 
before  sundown  was  unlawful ;  yet  very  eaily  next  morning  the 
transference  had  already  been  effected  (according  to  Mt.  even 
immediately  after  the  sundown  which  mariced  the  close  of  tbe 
Sabbath ;  see,  however,  |  srf). 

(c)  Others  surest  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christians 
had  removed  the  body  of  Jesus  in  order  that  it  might 
not  receive  the  veneration  of  his  followers.  The  sur- 
prising thing  in  this  would  be,  not  so  much  that  such  a 
policy  would  have  given  tbe  greatest  possible,  though 
unintentional,  impetus  to  such  veneration,  as  rather  this, 
that  such  action  would  presuppose  a  disposition  to 
worship  the  dead  body  l<x  which  it  vrould  be  difltcult  to 
fiitd  a  precedent  among  the  Jews,  for  whom  any  contact 
with  a  corpse  meant  defilement. 

(if)  For  a  long  time  the  favourite  view  was  that  the 
disciples  themselves  actually  had  done  what,  according 
to  Mt.  2764,  the  Jewish  authorities  were  apprehensive 
they  might  do,  and,  according  to  261315,  imputed  to 
them  falsely,  namely,  that  they  had  stolen  tbe  body  in 
order  that  they  might  afterwards  proclaim  that  Jesus 
had  risen. 

Renan  {A^tret,  /.,  ET  69 /X  without  expressly  stattiv 
this  purpi^  of  the  disciples,  is  inclined  to  attribute  a  shaic  in  dbe 
removal  of  the  body  to  Mary  Magdalene  (wboie  predispodtioa 
to  mental  maJady  (Lk.  83]  he  accentuatesX  because  only  a 
woman's  hand  would  have  left  the  clothe*  in  such  order  as  is 
described  in  Jn.  SO7.  lliat «  theft  of  this  kind  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  convindnB  gainsayen  of  the  retntrection  of  Jesus 
is  not  very  eojiy  to  bdnve.  On  the  otiier  hand,  h  coold  in 
certain  drcnaMiaaces  have  nude  some  imprewon  od  fiillowen 
of  Jesus. 

The  question  forces  itsdf,  however  :  Who  was  there 
to  set  the  plan  on  foot?  The  disciples  were  utterly 
cast  down  ;  to  all  probable  seeming,  in  fact,  they  were 
not  even  in  Jerusalem  at  all  (Gospels,  g  138  a).  Tbe 
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Uwory  tbm  breaks  down  at  the  outset,  and  it  seems 
superfluous  to  ask  whether  the  disciples  would  have 
ventured  to  act  in  a  sense  contrary  to  the  ordtnance  of 
God  who  bad  suffered  thdr  master  to  die. 

(e)  We  mention,  lastly,  yet  another  tlieory,  which  is 
most  clearly  a  mere  refuge  of  despair — the  theory, 
namely,  that  the  earthquake  (mentioned  only  in  Mt. 
28  a)  opened  a  chasm  immediateiy  under  the  sepulchre, 
into  which  the  body  of  Jesua  disappeared. 

Not  only  this,  however,  but  aUo  all  the  other  hypo- 
theses meotioned  in  the  fixegnng  poragraj^,  become 
superfluous  on  the  adoption  of  the  view  that  the  state- 
ments about  the  empty  sepulchre  are  unhistorical. 

As  soon  as  his  approaching  death  came  to  be  foreseen 
by  Jesus,  he  must  have  looked  forward  also  to  its  annul- 
M  <niA  ™^t>  unless,  indeed,  he  at  the  same 

jjL*™"  time  bad  abandoned  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  ordained  by  God  to 
establish  the  divine  kingdom  upon  earth.  {a)  As  is 
said  elsewhere  (Gospels,  {  145  [/]),  it  is  not  probable 
that  Jesus  foretold  simply  his  resurrection  ;  that  took 
him  into  heaven,  whereas  the  work  of  the  Messiah  lay 
upon  earth.  The  most  impulant  prediction  accord- 
ingly was  that  of  his  coming  again  from  heaven.  The 
time  fixed  by  him  is  varioasly  stated  in  the  Gospels  as 
bring  at  the  end  of  the  then  living  generation  (Mt. 
1897/.),  after  a  probably  shorter  interval  (IOB3},  and 
in  the  immediate  future  {dir*  Apri,  Mt  26  64).  The 
most  certain  conclusion  that  can  be  deduced  from  this 
variation  clearly  Is  that  Jesus  never  gave  any  precise 
date,  and  this  for  the  reasoa  tbal  he  himself  (see  Mk. 
1833=Mt.2436}  did  not  know  It;  yet  it  is  also  very 
possible  that  he  used  the  expression  '  in '  or  '  aAer ' 
*  three  days '  as  a  conventional  designation  for  a  very 
short  intN~ral  (Uc  ISaa  Mk.  liji  ISag  and  parallels,  on 
iriiich  cp  Ministry,  §  a  a). 

{i)  M  soon  as  the  question  came  to  be  one  not  of  his 
coming  again  from  heaven,  but  of  his  rising  again  from 
the  d^d,  the  expression  'after  three  days,'  in  itself  a 
very  iadeSnite  one,  came  to  have  a  more  exact  meaning. 
The  Jewish  belief  was  that  the  soul  lingered  for  three 
days  only,  near  the  body  it  bad  left,  in  the  hope  of 
returning  to  it ;  after  that  the  body  became  so  changed 
that  a  reanimation  was  no  longer  possible  (see  John, 
Son  of  Zebedee,  ^  aoa;  and  Edersheim,  Li/t  and 
Times  «f  Jena,  23*4/ }•  'It  was  only  natural  that  in 
thinking  <rf  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  tUs  limit  should  be 
kept  hi  mind  (Mk.  831  Sgi  1034  and  || ;  Lk.  24?  n  46). 
If  It  u  somewhat  difficult  to  bdieve  that  Jesus  utterml 
these  pro^diecies  so  early  (especially  in  connection  with 
Peter's  confession  at  Ctesarea  Philippi ;  see  Gospels, 
S  145  <).  and  with  such  exactitude  of  detail,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  recognised  that  he  may  very  wdl.  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  expreucd  himself  in  some 
SDch  sense. 

(f)  The  OT  texts  that  have  special  relevance  in  this 
connection  are  a  K.  2O5  and  Hos.  6a  (in  both  of  which 
the  interval  of  three  days  is  Imught  into  connection 
with  a  revivification,  if  not  after  death,  at  least  after  a 
sidukess  or  tinne  of  weakness) ;  and  Jonah  2 1  [1 17]  also 
— the  three  daya'  sojourn  of  tlie  prophet  ia  the  belly  of 
the  whale — ^is  la  Kft  I240,  albeit  in  a  very  inappropriate 
and  intermpting  way  (see  Gospels,  %  140a),  inter- 
preted with  refoence  to  the  period  during  which  Jesus 
was  to  remain  in  the  grave.  Paul  expressly  reCm  to 
the  Scriptures  in  iCor.164.  A  fbrsaldi^  '  fee  a  small 
moment '  is  spoken  of  also  in  Is,  54  j. 

(rf)  In  this  way  it  became  possible  for  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  if  expected  at  all,  to  be  expected  exactly  after 
thne  days.  The  expectation,  however,  would  hardly 
have  had  any  result  if  those  who  had  expected  had  not 
also  had  the  consciousness  of  having  seen  him.  In 
itself  considered  it  was  not  abs<dutely  imperadve  that 
the  first  ^pearances  should  coincide  with  the  precise 
time  of  the  expected  resurrection.  But  if  tb^  had 
oocnired  much  later  the  bditf  that  the  resurrectkm 
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actually  had  happened  precisely  three  days  after  death 
could  hardly  have  been  held  very  firmly.  As,  however, 
we  find  it  io  point  of  fact  held  with  eqtial  firmness  by 
Paul  (i  Cor.  154)  and  by  the  evangdists.  the  balance  of 
probabilities  fovours  the  view  that  the  first  appearsnoes 
happened  on  the  same  day  or  only  a  little  later. 

With  this  it  fits  in  very  wdl  if  we  suppose  that  the 
disciples  shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  and  Peter 
shortly  after  his  denial,  had  already  set  out  for  Galilee, 
so  that  they  might  arrive  there  on  the  third  day  (q)  Jos. 
Vit.  59,  S  369).  This  is.  moreover,  the  reason  why  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  in  spite  of  all  appearance,  has  no  prob- 
alnUty  in  its  favour  if  it  really  means  to  convey  that  the 
disciples  did  not  set  out  on  their  return  journey  to 
Galilee  until  the  eighth  or  rath«  the  ninth  day  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  that  thus  at  least  eleven  days 
elapsed  bef<»e  the  first  afqiesranoe  of  the  risen  Jesus 
was  experienced  (see  above,  S  5 

(e)  According  to  the  Gospdis  Jesus  remained  under 
the  power  of  death  not  fbr  about  seventy-two  hours  but 
only  for  somewhere  between  twenty-six  and  thirty-six 
hours.  These,  however,  in  fiict,  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning,  are  distributed  between  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday.  In  two  of  the  OT  passages  referred  to 
alotm — aK-SOs  and  Hos  6s — ^we  read  not  'after  three 
days,'  but  'on  the  third  day.'  Thus  the  Gospel  tradi- 
tion literally  satisfies  the  expression. 

It  mat  have  >ippear«d  fitting  that  the  rising  of  J[e«u  ihaald 
occur  M  M  early  a  momeat  as  pomble  after  the  third  day  had 
begun.  From  th«  nine  icnM  of  fitnoat  the  vnit  of  the  women, 
ooce  it  waa  aoceptod  as  a  fact,  waa  naturally  aatigiied  to  the 
early  morning  houn.    Where  Hk.  has  'after  three  dayt'  Oini 


Mt.  and  It!-  may  pombly  be  dependent  on  the 
account  of  the  course  of  events  aa  given  by  tbemsclvcs,  aod  thui 
Hlc's  phrase  might  seem  to  have  been  the  original  one.  Yet  we 
must  not  Imagine  that  the  two  phrases  were  for  the  evanKetist* 
really  incompatible.  Matthew  himself  says  in  one  place  (ST 
that  Jesus  loretold  his  lesnrrectioD  'after  three  days'  ijurk 
fpelf  ^DtifrnjimA  rmesentt  the  Jews  as  baaing  upon  this  their 
petition  to  Pilate  that  the  sepulchre  may  be  guarded  *  till  the 
third  day'  (i*w  tt}*  thrift  titt4if»r).  Were  tnis  to  be  taken 
literally  it  woukl  have  no  sense,  for  in  that  case  no  watch  would 
have  been  asked  for  precisely  the  fourth  day,  which  was  the 
critical  one.  From  thuit  follows  also  that  we  are  not  compelled 
to  regard  Ml.  13  40  (see  above,  e)  as  irauine  for  die  reason  that, 
acGOtdlog  to  the  report  in  the  Go^w,  the  lime  of  the  fulfilment 
wMshottCT  tluu)  tlua^ipMntadla  Jenii'prafilwcj.  JiLlsf-si 

As  for  the  number  of  the  ^>pearaiices,  Paul  knows  of 
more  than  we  find  in  any  one  Gospel — vis.,  five,  over 
and  above  that  made  to  himself. 

(a)  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  identify  each  01 
even  the  few  Gospel  accounts  with  one  of  Paul's. 

Let  one  examine  suffice  in  illustrattoa  of  the  kind  of  violence 
is  draling  with  texts  requited  in  order  10  effect  identifications. 

BS.  mUBMr  OS  789  790-S14  834-837)  identifies  the  appeaiance 
llHHiTlllCm  to  Peter  with  that  to  the  unnamed  disciple 
at  Emmaus  (see  above,  |  afX  that  to  the 
Twelve  with  Lk.  34  36-40  and  Jn.  SO  10-94  (above,  f  sr),  that  to 
the  Five  Hundred  with  li.  S4  y)/".,  where,  nerertbeless,  '  them ' 
((ivTDift)  denotes  precisely  the  same  persons  as  we  find  in  Si  33  36. 
That  to  James  he  ideniines  with  tut  to  Thomas  and  the  other 
disciples  in  Jn.  SO  36.99.  This  James  he  holds  to  be  identical  with 
James  the  son  of  Alphzus,  who  may  (ReKh  says)  have  been 
named  Thomas — i./.,  twin — because  his  brother  Tadas  of  James 
is  called  Twin  in  Syriac  tradition  (lips.  ApAr.  Ap.iinck. 
L  ao  937,  ii.3i54i73/^X  Finally,  the  q>peanuice  to  'all  the 
apostles '  is,  accordmg  to  Resch,  that  mentiooed  In  HL  88 16-M 
and  Acts  1 4-ia. 

(3)  If  one  addresses  oneself  to  the  problems  with- 
out harmonistic  prepossessions,  the  safest  criteria  for 
identifying  an  ei'ent  of  which  there  are  two  accounts 
will  be  the  presence  of  characteristic  details  and  (next 
in  imp<«1ance)  exact  time-data.  Unfortimatdy  Paul 
supplies  us  witb  no  detdls,  and  dales  are  gained  only 
indirealy,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  the  order 
in  which  he  mentions  the  events.  The  number  of  persons 
said  to  have  been  involved  in  a  historical  event  is  a 
secure  criterion  <A  its  identity  only  if  the  number  is 
smalL  As  soon  as  it  becomes  consideraUe,  an  error 
within  moderate  limits  is  itot  wholly  incottcdvaUe. 
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(e)  Oo  these  [»inciples  the  only  identification  that 
admits  of  being  made  without  question  is  that  of  the 
appeanuice  to  Peter  in  x  Cor.  16s  with  the  appearance 
mentioaed  in  tk.  U34.  Next  in  Paul's  account  comes 
an  appearance  to  the  Twelve,  A  nmiiar  appearance  is 
rectmied  Ml  as  the  only  one  he  knows.  In  Lie  the 
only  appearance  to  the  Eleven  (with  others)  is  in  2433 
36-51;  Jn.  2019-34  contains  the  first  appearance  to  ten 
apostles ;  but  we  must  identify  the  two  on  account  of 
tb^  enctly  similar  date  (S  s  '')•  Cp  also  the  almost 
identical  words  in  Lk.2436,  'stood  in  the  midst  of 
them'  {timi  iw  fUff^ a^Qf)  and  Jn.  2O19,  'stood  in  the 
midst '  {Imf  ett  ri  /i4aoi').  The  dironty  of  the  special 
features  mentioned  by  Lk.  and  Jn.  may  be  Ignored  all 
the  more  readily  if  we  find  ourselves  able  to  r^ard  them 
mercdy  as  unhistorical  embellishments.  Both  date 
(evening  of  the  resurrection  day),  howercr,  and  place 
{Jeruaalon)  are  quite  ImconcilaUe  with  those  in  Mt 
Nevertheless  it  will  remain  open  to  tis  to  recognise  as 
kernel  common  to  all  three  accounts  that  after  the 
appearance  to  Peter  there  was  another  to  the  Eleven. 
Here  also  belongs  the  second  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  (above.  §  4^).  This,  however,  is  the 
only  one  of  Resch's  identifications  that  can  stand 
scrutiny,  and  even  so  ML  must  be  left  ouL 

The  appearance  to  the  500  has  no  parallels  (the 
proposed  parallel  referred  to  in  $  11^  cannot  be 
accepted),  that  to  James  only  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  (above,  |  4a,  6).  As  parallel  to  that  to  '  all 
the  apostles'  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  adduce 
Actsl4-ia.  The  event  related  there  is,  in  the  intention 
of  the  author,  not  the  sequel  to  the  only  appearance  in 
the  Third  GospA  (8433  36-51)  to  about  the  same  number 
of  persons ;  it  aims  at  cwrecting  that  part  (S444-S1)  of 
the  earlier  narrative  which  en^  with  the  Ascension. 
Jn.  2036-39  admits  of  bang  dted  in  this  connection 
merely  as  being  the  only  repetition  to  be  met  with  in 
any  gospel,  of  an  appliance  to  a  company  of  disciples 
S4>proximating  this  number.  Since,  however,  this  com- 
pany is  in  Jn.  supplemented  only  by  Thomas  and  in 
Paul  by  quite  diiibrent  persons,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  even  so  much  as  a  reminiscence  of  one  and  the 
same  occurrence  underlies  the  two  accounts.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Paul  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus 
at  the  sepulchre  lo  the  two  Marys  (ML),  or  to  Mary 
Magdalene  alone  (Jn. ),  is  unmentioned,  as  also  that  to 
the  two  disdpki  at  Emmaus  and  that  repwtod  in  Jn.  21 . 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  what  we  find  In  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  (above,  S  5  <0- 

(«)  It  has  already  been  shown  at  some  l^gth  (^ 
15,  18^)  that  Patil  would  oertaioly  not  have  omitted 
to  mention  at  least  the  appearances  at  the  sepulchre 
and  at  Emmaus  had  be  been  aware  of  them.  To  meet 
this  diflktdty,  and  establiA  the  priority  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  to  Paul,  the  counter  qtiestion  has  been  asked  : 
How  could  the  evangelists  possibly  have  allowed  so 
much  that  is  found  in  Paul  to  escape  them,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  narrative  or  even  with  the 
tradition  vrtiich  underlies  it?  This  question,  however, 
is  easily  answered.  For  a  writer  who  could  report  an 
instance  in  whidi  Jesus  had  partaken  of  food  (Lk. ),  or 
in  which  his  wounds  had  been  touched  (Lk.,  Jn.),  or 
wbo  could  speak  of  the  empty  sepulchre  as  all  four 
evangelists  do,  or  of  ^pearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  close 
to  the  sepulchre  (Ml,  Jil) — for  such  a  writer  and  for 
his  readers  an  accumulation  of  instances  in  which  Jesus 
had  merely  been  seen  no  longer  possessed  any  very 
great  interest ;  and  a  case  even  in  which  he  had 
a[^>eared  to  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  woukl,  at 
the  time  vbm  the  Gospels  were  written,  hardly  have 
been  considered  so  important  as  an  appearance  to  the 
apostles,  whose  place  in  the  reverence  of  the  faithful 
bad  already  come  to  be  very  exalted  (see  Ministky, 
S  34).  Even  the  instance  in  which  Jesus  had  beoi 
merely  seen  (thou^)  by  Peter  is  only  touched  on  by 
Lk.  (2434),  not  described,  plainly  because  the  narrative 
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alongside  of  the  others  would  be  too  devoid  of 

colour. 

To  this  want  of  interest  in  mere  tIsusI  appearances 
of  the  risen  Jesus  we  can  add,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
34.  Influutea  *™**8^'*'*  *  poMtive  interest,  that  of 

oftutduiOT   sf^inS  <iefinite  purpose  by  thdrnarra- 

m  QosiMtliL  '''^     makes  for  confirmation 

^^r*"-  of  what  has  been  laid  down  in  preceding 
sections  (f^  17-23)  as  to  the  elements  in  the  accounts  ^ 
the  resunection  which  alone  can  be  recognised  as  histori- 
cal, if  vre  are  in  a  posititm  to  show  that  everything  in  the 
accounts  which  goes  beyond  such  indubitably  historical 
elements  is  a  product  of  tendencies  which  by  an  inherent 
neces^ty  could  not  &il  to  lead  to  a  shaping  of  the 
accounts  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  lie  before  us, 
even  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  actual  facL  In  so 
far  as  these  tendoicies  give  us  the  right  to  i»^nounce 
unhistorical  everything  that  can  be  explained  by 
their  means,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  testimony  to 
historical  fact,  they  may  be  appropriately  considered 
now  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  as  to  objective 
facts  in  the  resurrection-narratives  on  which  we  are  at 
present  engaged.  It  will  appear  that  at  all  points  the 
reference  to  tendencies  supplies  an  adequate  explanation 
of  all  the  statements  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
accept  as  historicaL 

{>)  As  regards  the  nature  of  these  tendencies : — some 
are  directly  apologetical,  having  for  their  object  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  certain  definite  objections 
against  the  actuality  the  resurrection.  Others  are 
apologetical  indirectly,  thdr  aim  bdng  to  round  off  the- 
[Hcture  by  supplying  gaps  so  that  no  questions  may 
remain  open.  Lastly,  some  have  in  view  the  needs  ot 
the  church  itsdf,  tracing  back,  as  th^  do,  to  the  risen  ' 
Jesus  colain  instructions  which  were  not  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  period  of  his  earthly  ministry  (§  a8),  or 
seeking  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  direct  assur- 
ance of  tlie  continued  life  of  Jesus  which  later  genera- 
tions were  no  longer  able  to  command  (g  39). 

[c)  That  the  evangelical  narratives  as  a  whole  are  in 
many  wajrs  influenced  by  tendency  has  beoi  shown  in 
Gospels,  108-114  and  John,  Son  of  Zebedee, 
17,  90  c,  33,  35  A,  and  elsewhere.  How  close  at  hand 
apologetic  interests  were  where  the  story  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  concerned  is  seen  even  in  the  fact  that  the 
entire  statement  at  Paul  is  made  with  an  apologtiic 
view — only,  in  his  case  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
ctHijeanre  that  the  contents  of  his  statement  were 
altmd  by  this  consideration  (gg  10/. ).  In  the  Gospels^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  least  one  point  in  which 
this  is  particularly  clear,  and  recognised  even  by  very 
conservative  theologians. 

In  Ml  2815  it  IS  expressly  nM  tbu  the  report  the  theft  of 
the  body  by  the  disaplet  wu  current  unonK  the  Jews  in  the 
writei^f  time.  The  wnter  traces  it  b*ck  to  the  false  testimony 
cf  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre  procured  by  bribery  on  the  p«rt  of 
the  Jewisb  authMiiiet.  If  we  find  outselves  unable  to  resud 
thisoribecy,  or  indeed  any  pan  of  the  story  as  to  the  watcn  set 
over  the  sepnlchie,  as  bintoriol,  w«  are  shut  up  to  supposing 
that  the  allwrtions  arose  from  the  desire  (or  tendency)  to  make 
the  stMy  of  the  tbeftof  the  body  by  the  disciples  seem  untenable. 

{d)  It  mtist  at  the  same  time  be  exfu^ssly  empha^sed 
that  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  think  of  this 
tendency  as  operative  in  such  a  manner  that  an  author 
would  produce  fi-om  his  own  brain  a  quite  new  narrative 
in  the  apologetic  direction.  Precisely  the  same  result 
— namely,  the  complete  unhistoricity  and  the  '  tendency ' 
character  of  a  narrative — emerges  i  we  assume  that  the 
narrative  has  grown  up  only  bit  by  bit,  the  co- 
operation of  several,  and  has  reached  its  present  form 
tinder  the  influeitce  of  naive  and  artless  presuppositions 
and  pardonable  misunderstandings,  in  some  such  manner 
as  we  have  sought  to  render  probable  dsewhere  fbr 
a  series  of  narratives  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see 
John,  Son  op  Zebedee,  g  35,  a-/].  A  special  reason 
for  making  the  same  attempt  in  the  case  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  found  in  the  character  of  the  accounts  themselves. 
If  they  were  pure  inventions  it  would  be  veiy  diflicuU  to 
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understand  vhy,  for  example,  of  the  disdples  at 
Eminau3  one  is  nameless,  and  of  those  in  Jn.  21  two 
are  annamed,  or  why  the  appearances  to  Peter  as  being 
the  first,  or  that  to  the  500  as  being  the  most  impoung, 
sbonld  not  have  received  detailed  adornment.  Cp, 
Amber,  §g  ige,  a^e. 

(<)  To  help  us  to  realise  how  such  a  narrative  could 
come  into  existence  by  successive  steps,  let  us  lake  the 
example  referred  to  above — that  of  the  watch  set  on 
the  sepulchre. 

A  Christian  who  found  himself  confronted  for  the  fint  time 
with  the  asMrtioD  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  ibe  body  of 
Jesus  naturally  opposed  it  to  the  utmost.  As,  however,  at  the 
same  time  (as  we  must  suppose,  if  w«  believe  the  narradve  of 
Mt.  to  be  ^uhiitOTical)  be  found  himself  nnabic  to  adduce  any 
connter-evideDce,  he  wooU  be  consmined  to  have  reirourse  to 
conjectures,  and  (o  say  sooiething  like  this  :  '  The  Jews,  we  may 
be  quite  certain,  taw  to  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre ;  they 
couM  very  well  nave  known  that  Jesus  bad  prediaed  his  rising 
l^aiii  for  the  third  day.'  A  somewhat  careless  Christian  by- 
stander received  the  imfmssion  that  in  these  suggestions  wbnt 
he  was  listening  to  was  not  mere  conjecture  but  statement  of 
foci,  and  circulated  it  among  his  (rienifa  as  such  ;  that  it  was 
unhesitatingly  believed  byCbristians  is  not  astonishing.  Next, 
let  us  suppose,  another  nrc^unded  the  question  :  Did  then  the 
men  of  tne  guard  actually  see  what  happened  at  the  resurrection 
of  JesnsT  Anin  (he  aiuwer  couM  only  be  a  cm^iecture ;  but 
JuM  as  ceminly  it  must  have  run  as  follows  ;  '  UnqueationaUy ; 
fbr  they  woe  continuously  at  the  sepuldu*,  and  Roman  soldiers 
never  sleep  on  guard.'  As,  fiirtner,  at  (be  lime  we  are  at 
present  supposing,  the  statement  that  the  women  had  found  the 
sione  rolled  away  had  long  been  current,  conjecture  as  to  what 
the  guards  bad  observed  before  the  arrival  of^the  women  could 
hardly  have  been  other  than  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  an 
earthquake  and  that  an  angel  had  come  down  from  heaveo  and 
rolled  away  the  stone.  That  this  conjecture  also  should  have 
been  taken  up  u  a  statement  of  fact  is  easy  to  suppose. 
Lastly,  a  listener  perhaps  would  ask  :  '  Why  then  did  not  the 
soldiers  tell  what  had  happened,  and  why  have  we  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  this  until  now  ? '  Once  more  the  answer — a  conjec- 
ture merely,  yet  ready  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact — was  at  hand  : 
The  Jewish  authorities  will  doubtless  have  bribed  them  to 
■appress  the  tntih  and  to  ncead  tnitead  of  it  the  rumour  that 
the  disciples  had  ataka  the  oody. 

^Mtbont  ptirsuii^  tlus  line  of  ezplanatiOD  fiirther  in 
details,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  see  what  were  the 
OH.  Efltet  at  '^^'^  ^  unconscious  apologetic 
tflsdaner*  ia\  t^"'^*"*^^  *t  y/oiV.  which  could  have 
Jr*^^^  jL  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  elements 
"rj^^l^T^"  in  the  gospel  narratives,  {a]  If  Jesus 
■vpiuum.  risen,  his  grave  must  have  been 

empty.  If  this  was  disputed,  the  Christians  asserted 
it  as  a  fact,  and  that  with  the  very  best  intention  of 
affirming  what  was  true.  Therefore,  no  hesitation  was 
felt  in  further  declaring  that  (according  to  all  reasonable 
conjecture)  the  women  who  had  witnessed  Jesus'  death 
had  wished  to  anoint  his  body  and  thus  had  come  to 
know  of  the  emptiness  of  the  grave.  In  the  fact  that 
according  to  Mk.  and  Ml  this  was  not  alleged  regard- 
ing the  male  disciples  we  can  see  still  a  true  recollection 
that  those  disciples  were  by  that  time  no  longw  in 
Jerusalem  (see  GOSPELS,  g  138  a) ;  this  feature  was 
not  first  added  by  our  canonical  evangelists  Mk.  and 
Mt.,  for  they  already  presuppose  the  presence  of  the 
disciples  in  Jerusalem. 

(t)  Why  then  should  not  these  disciples  themselves 
have  gone  to  the  sepulchre  ?  In  an  earlier  [diase  of  the 
narratives  it  was,  no  doubt,  borne  in  mind  that  these 
disciples,  if  in  Jerusalem  at  all,  had  to  remain  in  con- 
cealment, and  even  a  writing  so  late  as  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  (26)  knew  that  very  well,  Lk. ,  however  (24 14), 
ignores  iL  His  statement  that  'certain '  (rtp^i}  disciples 
went  to  the  sepulchre  is  still  very  vague.  Bat  Jn. 
forthwith  lays  hold  of  it  and  definitely  names  Peter  and 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  reports  upon  their  rivalry  in  a 
manner  that  betavys  a  oonsdoos  tendency  much  more 
strongly  than  most  of  the  other  narratives  (cp  Sihon 
Peter,  §  aai). 

(e)  The  most  obvious  conjecture  must  necessarily 
have  been  that  Jesus  was  seen  immediately  at  the 
sepulchre  itself.  Here  also  may  be  distinguished  two 
stages.  The  earlier  is  the  accoiuit  of  Ml  ;  Jn.  recasU 
it  {§  19  f).    If  Jn.  had  been  a  free  invento-  it  would 
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be  hard  (o  say  why  he  does  not  assign  the  ^q>earance  of 
Jesus  at  the  sepulchre  to  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple, 
both  of  whom  nevertheless  he  represents  as  examining 
the  sepulchre.  Since  he  names  only  a  woman  as  re- 
ceiving the  appearance  he  shows  himself  bound  by  the 
representation  which  we  now  find  in  ML ,  in  spite  of  all 
the  comparative  freedom  with  which  he  departs  from  it 
So  also  the  Coptic  accotmt,  and  the  Didasialia  (above, 

(1^)  In  all  the  reports  hitherto  mentioned,  however, 
Jesus  was  seen  only  after,  not  during,  his  resurrection.  - 
The  possibility  (A  filling  up  this  blank  was  offered  by 
the  story  of  the  guard  at  the  sepulchre,  which  on  its 
own  merits  has  already  been  discussed  (above,  1 34 
It  could  in  point  of  fact  fill  the  bbnk  in  an  (apologeti- 
cally) extremely  effective  way.  inasmuch  as  it  was  by 
unbelievers  that  the  actual  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 
observed. 

The  timidity  which  restialoed  the  other  writers  from  touching 
upon  this  incident  continued  to  be  still  operative  with  Mt.  in  so 
far  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  person  of  Jesus  was  actually 
seen,  and  adds  that  the  watchers  became  ai  dead  men 
The  Gospel  of  Peter  has  completely  overcome  this  timidity  ;  the 
watcbets  observe  accurately  each  ai  the  successive  phases  of  ibe 
resurrection  and  see  Jesus  nimself  as  be  emcTECS  from  the  tomb. 
The  codex  Bobbiensu  (above,  |  7  tf)relates  this  umply  as  a  fact 
without  mention  of  the  witnesses.  The  statement  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews — that  Jesus  gave  the  linen  shroud  to  the  servant 
of  the  high-priett— stands  upon  the  same  pUne. 

As  long  as  there  was  still  current  knowledge  that  the 
first  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  were  in  Galilee,  the 
,ti  fv_  fact  could  be  reconciled  with  the  presence 

craMUou-   °'  *^  disciples  in   Jerusalem  on  the 

27...  "  morning  of  the  resurrection  only  (a)  on 
JanualMn.  ****  assumption  that  they  were  then 
^muMMO.  directed  to  go  to  Galilee  The  natural 
media  for  conveying  sncfa  a  communication  must  have 
seemed  to  be  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre  in  the  first 
instance,  and  after  them  the  women.  So  Mk.  and 
Mt.  So  far  as  Mt.  is  concerned  this  direction  to  be 
given  to  the  disciples  was  perhaps  the  reason,  or  a 
reason  in  addition  to  that  suggested  in  %ad,  why  the 
women  should  be  made  to  go  to  the  grave  so  early  as 
on  the  evening  ending  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  disdples 
might  still  in  the  course  of  the  night  have  time  to  set 
out  and  if  possible  obtain  a  s^ht  61  Jaw  within  three 
days  after  his  crucifixion. 

(i)  Yet  such  a  combination  as  this  was  altogether 
too  strange.  Why  should  Jesus  not  have  appeared 
forthwith  in  Jerusalem  to  the  dist:iples?  Accordingfy 
Lk.  and  Jn.  simply  suppressed  the  direction  to  go  to 
Galilee,  finding  themselves  unable  to  accept  it,  and 
transferred  the  ap[)earances  to  Jerusalem.  Or,  it  was 
not  our  canonical  evangelists  who  did  both  things  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  but  there  had  sprung  up, 
irrespective  of  Mk.  and  Mt.,  the  feeling  that  Jesus - 
must  in  any  case  have  already  aiqxared  to  the  disciples 
in  Jerusalem  ;  it  presented  itself  to  Lk.  and  Jo.  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority,  and  these  writers  had  not 
now  any  occasion  to  invent  but  simply  to  choose  what 
seemed  to  them  the  more  probable  representation,  and 
then,  when  in  the  preparation  of  their  respective  books 
they  reached  the  order  to  go  to  Galilee,  merely  to  pass 
over  it  or  get  round  it  (§  3  as  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  new  view. 

As  against  all  assurances  that  the  risen  Jesus  had 
been  seen,  it  was  always  possible  to  r^se  the  objec- 

ST  ta\  Oh  ^^^^  vrhat  was  seen  had  been  merely 

■anAllti*      'a vision'  {^dPTOfffut}.    One  good  way 

VMlitv  nf  meeting  this  objection  was  (a)  the 
a.minarMii«  "^S"*^"*^  ^^^^  *he  eye-witnesses  had 
assured  themselves  of  the  contrary  with 
all  the  more  care  and  circumspection  because  they  them- 
selves had  at  first  shared  this  doubt  It  is  thus  that 
we  are  to  explain  the  care  with  which  the  disbelief  of 
the  disciples  is  accentuated. 

So  in  Ml  38 17  (*  but  some  doubted,'  ti  ti  <<imm*-)l  Lk, 

1  ^ould  Brandt  (35S-357)  he  right  in  his  conjecture  that  these 
thtM  words  are  a  gloss,  because,  in  the  words  iaiBwdiUdy 
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II  ^7  4' — 37  41  ^  hftve  «  doubt  that  u  hardly  intelli- 
gible in  the  present  connection,  since  all  ihcoe  preicnt  havs 
already  in  tr.  34  confessed  their  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(an  nnevenitess  that  would  be  rcihoved  by  the  hypothesis  of 
Brandt  spoken  of  in  |  16  A)— also  with  spetnal  em^jasis  in  Jn. 
30 Mk.  10 II  13/1  mad  in  the  Coptic  accoum.  The  counter- 
part, a  specially  strong  frith,  is  shown  by  lames,  ia  the  Gospel 
of  the  HebKwi,  in  im  that  b«  woold  bat  until  Jesus  bad 
risen  acain. 

(^)  If  then  it  was  hdd  important  to  be  able  to  over- 
CMne  doubts,  it  was  always  possible  to  produce  some  im- 
pression if  assurance  coald  be  given  that  Jesus  had  been 
not  only  seen  but  also  heard.  As  to  the  substance  of 
what  be  said  something  will  be  found  in  the  next  section 
(S  38) ;  for  the  present,  all  that  comes  into  consideration 
is  the  nm  pie  fact  of  speech.  For  narrators  who  had 
never  themselves  witnessed  an  appearance  of  Jesus  it 
was  an  exceedingly  natural  tbiug  to  assume  that  Jesus 
bad  been  not  only  seen  but  also  heard,  and  it  was 
equally  easy  for  ibeir  bearers  to  take  their  conjecture 
for  fact.  At  the  same  time,  since  it  was  not  impossible 
also  to  hear  words,  as  Paul  reports  himself  to  have  done 
(3  Cor.  124),  without  the  experience  bong  more  than  an 
ecsta^,  some  yet  stronger  proof  <tf  objectivity  still  re- 
mained necessary. 

(f)  In  §  17  [/I  stress  has  already  been  laid  on  the 
&ct  that  in  the  bodily  figure  of  Jesus  which  was  seen  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  were  also  included ;  nay  mcN'e, 
that  spectator?  even  perhaps  believed  thenraelves  to  see 
that  be  was  showing  them.  Still,  a  real  guarantee  of 
the  actuality  of  his  return  to  this  earth  had  not  been 
received  imtil  the  wounds  had  been  touched. 

Whilst,  howevei,  there  is  between  sack  an  'actual'  secii^  and 
actual  louclung  a  (Usiinctioa  so jneat  that  it  can  hardly  be  eitag- 
nntted,  it  is  one  which  is  capable  of  being  almost  entirely  over- 
noked  ay  people  who  neither  themselves  had  witne«ied  an 
appearance  of  Jesuu  nor  were  familiar  with  the  principlca  of 
psychology ;  and  thus  it  would  not  be  impouible  for  them, 
without  any  comdousoeM  of  inaccuracy,  sUu  leas  of  deliberate 
of  the  truth,  to  change  the  statement  which  eye- 
witnesaes  had  acttially  niade  as  to  hanng  seen  the  wounds  into 
the  different  statement  that  Jesus  had  mvited  the  disciples  to 
to«K;hlbcm.  So Lk.  34»  Jn.  SOn ;  aLiothe  Coptic  account  and 
the  second  fragment  of  tnc  Goq>eI  of  the  Hebrews  ia  the 

last-cited  case  widt  the  exijress  addition  that  the  disciples  availed 
themselves  of  the  twntalion.  In  a  naive  way  a  touching  of 
Jestis  by  (be  women  is  mentioned  in  Ml.  389. 

(i/)  Lk.  goes  yet  another  step  further  in  his  statement 
(244a /. )  that  Jesus  asked  for  food,  and  partook  of  it  in 
the  presence  tk  the  disciples.  This  ts'in  v.  41  expressly 
chamctcrised  as  a  slill  stronger  proof  of  the  reality  of 
his  resurrectioD  than  the  fact  that  he  had  been  touched- 
Here,  accordingly,  the  popular  conceptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection  body  underlying  Mk.  614-16, 
which  in  the  earliest  period  were  not  applied  to  Jesiu 
(S  ^7  influence.    Jn.  does  not  follow  Ut.  in 

this ;  be  declines  to  represent  the  risen  Jesus  in  so 
strongly  and  frankly  sensuous  a  manner.*  Yet  even 
Lk.'s  reimttntatkin  is  surpassed  by  the  extra-canonical 
'  addtti<Hi  to  Lk.  2443  (S  7  ^)  that  Jesus  gave  to  his 
disciples  tbe  remainder  of  the  food  of  which  he  had  been 
partaking.  An  eating  in  their  presence  here  becomes  an 
eating  with  them,  which  according  to  Acts  104t  was,  in 
fact,  continually  happening.' 

(f)  It  becomes  now  quite  easy  to  understand  bow, 
once  narrators  had  cessed  to  shrink  from  such  repre- 
sentations, the  reporter  passed  over  that  particular  touch 
in  tbe  accotmts  aanaDy  proceeding  from  eye-witnesses 
according  to  which  Jesus  had  vanished  after  each 
appearance,  and  how  instead  of  this  it  was  tmsuspectingty 


foUowing,  Jesus  puses  over  the  doubt  of  thsse  dkdplei  without 
mmrk,  the  insertioa  would  still  show  that  «  rnder  of  the 
oldeX  period  found  it  fitting  to  presuppose  doubts  on  the  part  of 
soose  <M  the  discipka. 
>  Tbe  question  in  Jn.315,  quite  on  a  level  iritb  Lie  24  41 

Jan^  to  eatt'X  has  a  qiute  different  ttgnlficance;  in  In. 
csos  docs  not  intend  to  eat,  bat  to  give  them  to  eat  Neither 
also  docs  Lk.  MaoyC  (the  soette  at  BmmMu)  Imply  a  ic|n«sen- 
tation  of  Jeans  as  eating.   See  f  99,  A. 

s  Tbe  rendering  of  mmAt^ffMivc  in  Wt-  of  Actsl4  'cat- 
hig  with  them '  is,  however,  very  doubtfbl  (EV '  bnng  assemUed 


tofctbct  ^tb  tbcm'X 


taken  for  granted  that  Jesus  bad  still  remained  upon 
earth  and  bad  dealings  with  his  disdples  in  every  respect 
as  a  man.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  this  way  of  represent- 
ing matters,  such  a  condition  of  things  was  held  to  have 
lasted  for  only  one  day;  but  afterwards  the  time  was 
extended  to  forty  days  (§  16  a,  i). 

That  this  second  view  was  not  met  with  in  tradkion  from  the 
beginning,  but  owes  its  existence  to  a  transformation  of  the 
eanier  view,  is  absolutely  certain  unless  we  asugn  Acts  to 
another  than  the  author  of  tbe  Third  Gospel.  The  cause  of  the 
transfornuttion  is  very  apparent ;  the  disciple*  were,  during  all 
the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  very  weakly,  and  at  the  end  still  tiieedcd 
much  instruction  '  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God '  (rcpi  rfc 
fiamMat  tdv  9«ov  :  Acts  1  3)! 

(/)  The  idea  of  a  continuotis  presence  of  Jesus  upon 
earth,  if  only  for  a  single  day,  necessarily  carried  with 
it  the  consequence  that  this  condition  terminated  in  an 

ascension. 

Mo  one  needed  to  invent  tbe  idea ;  every  accotmt  of  eye- 
witnesses had  closed  with  the  more  or  less  definite  statement 
that  Jesus  had  agun  diuppeared,  and  disappeared  into  li«avea 
(I  i7<0.  At  the  same  time  tbe  tendency  to  adom  a  plain  story 
shows  itself  at  work  with  suflident  de^less  if  we  compare  the 
simple  '  he  parted  from  them  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven ' 
(ItMvi)  iw'  ovTMV  mu  iit^frrtt  «ii  riv  ovpeti^)  of  Uc  S4  51,  or 
even  Mk.  16 19,  with  the  cncimutantial  accotmt  givoi  in  Acts 
19-ir.  The  original  limitation  of  the  period  dming  wfaidi 
appearances  of  Jesus  occurred  to  a  single  day  will  have  co- 
operated along  with  the  other  causes  menlicmed  m  |  s3«tolMhig 
aiMNit  the  excTurion  by  Lk.  of  theapacatance  to  the  900,  that  10 
James,  and  that  to  '  aU  the  afotOtt,' 

The  beli^  once  created  that  Jesus  in  his  various 
appearances  had  also  spokoi,  the  door  lay  wide  open 
M  C/A  n*!  kinds  of  conjecture  as  to  what 

w^^iS^^'^i'^^-  M  In  this  rt^on  the 
*^  most  obvious  conjecture  was  that  Jesus 
uttered  words  leading  up  to,  or  explaining,  the  all^;ed 
bets  «4iich  we  have  alrotdy  considered. 

Thus  it  fits  the  dtnation  equally  that  in  Ht.  t8 10  Jeans  re- 
peats to  the  women  the  injancttOD  of  the  angels  to  bid  the 
disdples  repair  to  Galflec,  and  that  in  UL.2i^g  and  Actsl^i 
on  the  other  band,  he  bids  them  remun  in  Jerusalem,  whilst  m 
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that  he  is  represented  u  at  a  later  date  making  tbe  request  that 
his  disdples  should  touch  him,  and  asking  the  disdples  wbetlier 
they  have  anything  to  eat  (|  a;  c,  ^ 

(l)  Other  vrords  of  Jesus  a^dy  to  situations  which  we 
have  not  yet  discussed.   Thus,  in  Lk.  2438  and  in  the 

Didaskalia  (§  jt),  as  well  as  in  the  speech  to  James 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hetx^ws,  the  purpose  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  joyful  frame  of  heart  and  mind.  The 
words  in  Jn.  2O19  ab,  '  Peace  be  unto  you,'  as  also  those 
to  Saul,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persetmtest  thou  me  ? '  (Acts 
94,  etc.),  are  singularly  well  chosen. 

{c)  What  must  have  presented  itsdf  as  the  main 
object  must  have  been  that  of  instmcting  the  dtsdides, 
before  the  final  departure  of  Jestis,  in  everything  which 
was  still  necessary  for  their  futtire  tasks. 

To  this  category  of  instruction  belongs  the  repeated  insisieitce 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  dme  of  the  end  of^the  world  (Acta 
1  7  ;  cp  Hk,  IS  39),  but  very  specially,  as  new  matter,  the  proof 
that  toe  passion  m  Jesus  had  been  appcnnted  by  God  and  fore- 
told by  the  prophets  (Lk.  94  3S->T  44-^')-  It  Jesus  in  this 
manner  established  a  correct  imaersianding  of  events  that  were 
past,  it  was  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  to  think  that,  over  and 
above  this,  he  had  given  all  the  new  directions  for  tbe  future 
which  were  in  point  of  fact  followed  in  tbe  chiui:h  and  therefore 
could  iMt  but  have  proceeded  from  its  founder.  Thus  ^it  was 
held)  it  must  necessarily  have  been 'Jesus  who  told  tbe  disdples 
that  '  all  authority  bad  been  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,'  and  that  he  was  with  them  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
tbe  world  (Mt.  38  iB  so) ;  he  it  was  who  must  have  instituted 
the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt.  28 19^^  Lk.  3447  Mk.  10  tj),  as 
also  baptism  (Mk.  I616,  and  the  canonical  text  of  MlSSiq; 
but  cp  I  B  «X  and  he  too  it  must  have  been  who  promised  the 
power  <a  performing  miracles  (Mk.  IS  17 /.X  yet  also  demanded 
a  faith  that  believed  without  having  seen  (ln.S03oX — this  in 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  be  knew  of,  bim  was  anle  to  foretell,  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Stnrit  at  Pentecost  (Lk.  3449  Acts 
1  ^y.  S),  if  he  did  not  himself  impart  the  Spirit  ai  in  Jn.  SOsa. 

(d)  This  leads  us  to  the  significance  whit^  the  words 
of  the  risen  Jesus  have,  especially  for  tbe  apostles  ;  for 
it  is  only  to  them  that  in  Jn.  tbe  Spirit  is  imparted,  as 
also  ihb  power  to  forgive  ot  to  retain  sins  (20a3)  or, 
indeed,  a  formal  mission  of  any  kind  (20bi).    We  find, 
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fitrtbar,  that  in  tbe  missionarr  precept  the  disciples 
come  first  into  account,  just  as  in  Acts  (especially 
26t6-iS)  it  is  Paul  who  does  so.  Jn.  21 15-13  has  to  do 
entirely  with  fixing  the  reladve  rank  in  tbe  regard  of  the 
church  between  Peter  on  tbe  one  band  aitd  the  beloved 
disci[de  00  the  other  (S  9  ;  similarly  SO  3-10  (cp  SiuoN 
Peter,  %  aa»).  The  gospel  tradition  has  therefm  nuule 
use  of  its  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  a  very 
decided  manner  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  back  to 
Jesus  tbe  high  esteem  in  which  tbe  apostles  were  held 
at  a  later  time. 

With  other  rcMoni  (H  93#  97  [jTH  the  pnrpoM  just  raferred 
U  nuT  have  co-opentt«d  to  bring  it  about  that  the  evuigeliu* 
lecorded  ^inoet  exchuivdjr  only  appeuwices  to  apoitle*  and 

at*  over  in  silence  those  to  tbe  500  and  to  Junes,— indeed,  that 
t.  contents  hinuelf  with  recordioK  no  man  than  one  aopw- 
■nce  altogether,  an  appe*mice  in  which  B.  Wetti  even  discerns 
a  free  fusion  of  all  that  Ht.  knew  1^  tradition  rqiaiding  tfa« 
^pearancet  of  Jesus. 

At  last,  however,  the  emphasis  that  had  beeo  laid  on 
the  literal  historical  fact  of  tbe  resurrection  of  Jesus 
SS  (ai  On  a.         ^'"^  '°  something  difiinnt  {a) 

mlmteto  Snnly  establisfaed  the  resurrec- 

fiir  vfaioB  of  ™*8''*  aeem  to  be  historically,  however 
IritamJMu  *°       shadow  of  doubt  in  tbe 

runt  iimu.  ^linds  of  tbe  faithful,  its  value  for  them 
WM  nevertheless  small :  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  event  of  past  time.  What  &ith  demands  is  some- 
thing  present,  something  now  and  always  capable 
of  being  experienced  afrnh.  Tbe  demand  for  a  fdth 
that  could  believe  without  having  seen  (Jn.  20  3739 
I  Pet.  1 S)  was  hard  to  satisfy.  Thus  there  came  to  be 
felt  a  need  for  such  a  turn  being  given  to  tbe  resurrection- 
narrative  as  should  make  the  ccutinued  life  of  Jesus 
capable  of  b^g  experienced  anew  at  all  tlims  ( Mt.  26  BO : 
'  I  am  with  you  alway '),  and  thus  the  hiitadeal  state- 
ments as  to  his  long-past  appearances — accounts  which 
had  been  elaborated  with  such  caze — in  great  measure 
lost  their  importance. 

{6}  Towanls  this  result  Paul  had  already  contributed. 
The  risen  Christ  is  for  him  identical  with  tbe  Holy 
S[ririt  (a  Cor.  817  Rom.  89-11,  and  oftoi).  Ttie  fintrtb 
evangdist  followed  him  ni  this  (g  i6c;  John,  Son  of 
Zebedee,  g  26  c).  Therefore  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
risen  Jesus  having  ascended  to  heaven  bestows  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  already  on  the  very  day  of  tbe  resurrection. 
Only  to  the  disciples,  indeed.  In  20as,  but  according  to 
73B /  expressly  to  all  believers ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
open  to  doubt  that  I67 1^15  14i8  b8  1Ss6,  etc. ,  are  also 
to  be  inter^Rvted  in  ttie  latter  sense.  As  Holy  Spirit 
Jesus  is  always  present. 

(c)  A  somewhat  more  sensible  substitute  for  vision  of 
tbe  risen  Jesus  is  tbe  observance  of  the  ordinance  of  tbe 
Supper.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  tbe  deeply  signifi- 
cant narrative  of  tbe  disciples  at  ^inmaua  (cp  Cleopas). 

The  wish  of  Christianity— 'abide  with  us'— did  not  admit  of 
bdng  fulfilled  in  a  literal  sense;  but  in  every  act  of  communion 
'ha  went  into  abide  with  tbmi'(IJcS49^  Not  with  lleshand 
boMS  as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  disciples  (S4  39),  bat  '  in 
another  form 'fJvMpffu^^:  Mlt.Ui9);  andirtulittheresult 
of  all  that  could  be  told  aboat  tbe  empty  grave  wmi '  him  they 
saw  not,'  be  i*  now  prascntly  recogrnised  in  the  breaking  of  tbe 
bread'  (Lk.U>43o/^  It  is  plain  that  the  knowledge 
ascribed  to  the  two  disaples,  so  skilfully  embodied  in  this  nar* 
ladve,  could  not  hava  been  .diawn  by  tbem  from  the  events  de- 
scribed by  Lk.  even  if  they  had  iiimlly  luqipeiMd  to  ihem  on  the 
resurrection  day :  it  is  naturally  the  product  of  a  long  growth, 
and  that  too  In  GendkOiristtan  drcles  in  which  the  coqioreal 
element  In  Jems  was  adthcr  so  ftmiliar  nor  so  important  as  in 
the  primitive-apottdicaL  It  u  dearly  a  reminncence  of  a 
cdebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  we  have  also  in  Jib  SI  13 
and*  in  tbe  giving  of  the  bmd  lo  James  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews ;  only,  in  Tn.  it  has  its  prototype  in  the  feedinE  the 
five  thousand  with  loaves  and  uhu (09 11—319).  whicn,  how- 
aver,  in  turn  basn  the  most  rwprtii  marks  of  being  but  a  clothing 
of  tha  Sapper  (see  Jom,  Son  of  ZaaBDaa,  H  soc,  93'> 
Tbe  number  '  seven '  as  amdied^to  the  diidples  conresponds  to 
tlw  anmbcr  of  baskets  whidi  in  the  second  'feeding '  in  the 
SyaoptUts  (Hk.S8>iMt.lB^)  were  filled  with  the  Oaymenu 
tutt  remmnad  over;  whilst  in  Jn. O13,  in  agreenMDt  with  the 
flnt '  leading '  in  the  Synoptisu  <Mk. «  43  >Mi.  14  m>  Lk.  9 17), 
twelve  baskets  ore  filled,  corrvnonding  to  the  number  *  twelve 
as  applied  to  tha  diadples.  Tbe  mysterious  charartiT  of  the 
pieaeBca  of  the  risen  Jems  at  the  Supper  ^peais  at  Kmmatis 
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m  hi*  disappeaiancB  fibm  tha  two  diadplss  recognised  him 
<Lk.  3431),  at  tbe  Sea  of  Gsltiaa  in  no oort  asUng Hm  triio  be 
was  Un.  ai  is). 

III.  Explanation  or  tbe  Facts. 

The  last  peotima  stUl  demandiOK  sohuion,  is  htnr  to 
explain  tbe  only  feet  that  has  emerged  in  the  ooone  of 
fui  v>4«»  Af  ^""^  examination— the  feet  that  Testa 
SiSfSlir  was  seen,  as  we  read  in  z  Cor.l65-8L 
EMtion-bodT  A°7  attempted  explanaUon  presupposes 
an  insight  into  subjective  experience 
that  perhaps  can  never  be  completely  attained.  It 
demands,  thereftxe,  tbe  greatest  caution.    It  canttot. 
however,  be  left  unattemf^ed. 

(a)  Ute  investigator  who  holds  himself  botmd  to 
accept  and  make  intelligible  as  literal  fact  everything 
recorded  in  the  resurrection  narratives,  even  of  the 
canonical  gospels  merely,  cannot  fulfil  bis  task  on  any 
other  condition  than  that  he  assumes  a  revivification 
tbe  buried  body  of  Jesus  to  a  new  period  of  earthly  life, " 
hardly  less  eartiily  than  when  Jesus  was  taken  for  Elijah 
or  the  Baptist  risen  frxmi  the  dead  (Mk.  614-16  SaSandR, 
cp  011-13  Mtlli4}.  It  only  remains  to  be  stipulated 
that  he  who  does  lb  shall  fiiUy  realise  that  what  he  is 
assuming  is  a  miracle  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  the  var± 
Many  theologians  are  strangely  wanting  in  clearness  as 
to  this.  Even,  however,  after  one  has  cleariy  under- 
stood what  he  is  acc^ng,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  bete ; 
(or  such  a  viev  ik»s  Justice  only  to  otw  nde — tbe 
pbyrical  and  sensuons — of  the  resurrection-narratives ; 
not  to  the  other,  according  to  vrtuch  Jesm  was  neverthe- 
less exalted  to  heaven,  a  thing  imposnUe  for  flesh  and 
blood  (i  Cor.  I650). 

{i)  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  second  side  also, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  the  tbewy  oi  a  gradual  sublima- 
tion or  spiritualisation  of  tbe  reamiec tioa- body  of  Jesus 
— at  first  wholly  material — whereby  it  was  gradually  ' 
made  fit  for  its  ascension.  ,^ain,  what  has  to  be 
insisted  on  is  that  tbe  miracle  is  Dot  hereby  diminished  ; 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  original  miracle  of  tbe  revivifi- 
cation of  the  material  body  is  added  a  second — that  of  - 
the  spiritualisation  of  tbe  material  body.  Tbe  thing, 
however,  is  also  quite  inoonceivatde ;  bow  is  one  to 
represent  to  onesdf  the  stages  of  tbe  tnmution  ? 

A  body  which  is  already  capable  of  making  its  way  through 
closed  doors  must  surely  have  ceased  to  be  tangible  (Jn.  SO  3«/). 
Moreover,  such  a  view  u  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  find 
in  NT,  not  <mly  in  t  Cor.  IS  50-53  but  also  in  tbe  gospels ;  for 
the  touching  ttKre  referred  to  and  Qn  Lk.  24  3^4:^  tbe  eatmg 
happen  precisely  at  ttic  last  appearance  of  Jesus  whkfa  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  ascension ;  and  the  precept  not  to 
touch  is  placed  in  Jn.  (SO  17)  at  an  earlier  point.  So,  also,  we 
read  that  Jesus  is  immediately  recognised  tn  his  later  appear- 
ances, but  precisely  m  the  earlier  ones  not  (Lie  S4  itf  Jn.  90 14). 

{c)  If  we  decide  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
explaining  what  we  take  to  be  the  simple  fact  according 
to  I  Cor.  15,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  that 
Paul  thinks  of  the  future  resurrection-body  of  man — 
which  be  r^rds  as  heavenly  and  pneumatic— as  con- 
formed to  the  pattern  of  tbe  resurrection-body  of  Jesus 
{so  I  Cor.  1645-49).*  Jesus'  body  also,  then,  in  bis  view 
must  have  been  heavenly  and  pneumatic ;  and  as  Paul 
in  I  Cor.  has  not  yet  given  up  the  revivification  of 
the  buried  body  (g  15^),  be  must  have  thought  of  the 
pneumatic  attributes  possessed  by  it  as  having  arisen 
through  metamorphosis,  such  as,  ac(x>rding  to  i  Cor. 
1651-53,  is  to  b^pen  also  to  tbe  bodies  of  those  men 
and  women  who  shall  still  be  alive  at  tbe  last  day. 
According  to  what  we  have  seen  in  g  zje  tbe  ori^nal 
apostles  also  agree  in  this.  Thus  tbe  ex[janation  <^  the 
fects  which  proceeds  on  tbe  belief  of  the  apostles  that  a 
body  of  Jesus  was  really  seen  must  think  of  that  body  as 
heavenly  and  pneumatic ;  not,  however,  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  was  given  to  Jesus  at  his  resurrection  as  a  new 

t  In  K  49  the  ftitim— *w«  shall  bear ' (Aep^vaftn')— is  to  be 
read.  An  exbortalion, '  let  ni  bear*  (^op^mttw ;  so  TL  WH), 
Is  meaningless,  for  the  nsarrsclian-body  is  obtained  without 
oar  co-operation.  The  canfnHon  of  •  ud  w  with  cepyitts  is 
vary  common;  saaGal.Aioia  iJa-ftaoRooLSi  U9,  ate. 
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body  miiUst  the  old  body  remained  in  the  grave,  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  came  ioto  existence  ihrougb  a  change 
wrought  on  the  buried  body.  On  this  expianatkm  the 
lesiurectioa  has  as  modi  an  entirdy  miraailous  char- 
acter as  It  has  an  either  of  the  other  two  tbewies  ahready 
oonriderad. 

Id  order  to  escape  so  far  as  may  be  from  miracle 
of  the  character  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
—  and,  generally,  to  be  rid  of  the  question 

Mnnnfth*    °'  ^  corpoiwty  of  the  risen  Jesus, 

^SZifjimiM    recourse  is  often  bad  to  the  view  that 

Bpimouy.  it  was  only  the  spirit  of  Jesus  that  rose 
and  appeared  to  his  followers.  Here  opinion  is  divided 
as  to  whether  audi  a  thing  is  possible  without  a  miracle 
(H-  not.  Any  one  who  holds  appearances  of  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  to  be  possible  in  the  natural  order  wilt  be 
able  to  dispense  with  assuming  a  miracle  here.  The 
majority,  however,  maintain  the  iii^;ative.  Moreover, 
such  persons  declare  that  the  appeaianoes  of  Jesus  to 
bis  disdples  difier  considerabfy  from  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  sfuritualism  of  the  present  day  holds  appear- 
ances of  spirits  to  occur.  They  find  themselves  com- 
pelled accordingly,  if  it  was  merely  the  sfnrit  of  Jesus 
that  was  alive  aiid  manifested  itsdf,  to  postulate  a 
mirade  wherel^  it  was  made  visible. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  view — that 
only  the  sinrit  lives  on — is  in  no  respect  dificxent  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  immwtality  of  the  soul  except  in  this, 
that  in  the  particular  case  in  question  the  continuance 
of  the  life  ^  the  spirit  begins  only  on  the  third  day 
after  death.  This,  however,  is  a  collocation  of  quite 
heterogeneous  ideas.  The  essence  oS  the  doctrine  ot 
■  immortality  Uea  to  this,  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  never 
interrupted,  and  thus  there  can  be  do  tbot^t  at  all  of 
revivification  after  remaining  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
death.  Revivification  can  occur  only  in  the  case  of  a 
subject  that  is  capable  of  dying — ^in  other  words,  in  a 
body.  This  is  a  Jewish  idea,  that  of  immortality  is 
Gredc  The  latter  is  adopted  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
and  Paul  comes  near  it  in  aCor.Si-S  ($  15^) ;  for  the 
original  apostles  it  is  from  the  outset  excluded  {%  17*). 

It  is  discovered  to  be  necessary,  acovdingly,  to  go  a 
step  &rtlier.   The  belief  that  the  risen  Jesus  actually 
M  tuAmM^      appear  is  frankly  given  upi 

disdples,  we  are  told,  saw 
™*™'  nothing  real:  neither  the  body  of  Jesus, 
dothed  with  earthly  or  heavenly  attributes,  nor  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  whether  in  true  spirit  form  or  in  some  kind  of 
acquired  visibili^.  What  they  believed  they  saw  was 
in  reality  only  a  vt»onary  image,  without  any  real 
appearance  of  Jesus ;  but  this  visionary  image  was 
produced  in  their  souls  immediately  by  God  in  order 
that  they  might  be  assured  that  Jesus  was  risen.  For 
this  reason  the  vision  is  called  objective. 

{i)  The  belief  is  entertained  that  by  tbis  method  of 
regaidii^  the  matter  tbe  assumption  of  a  miracle  'a 
-made  superfluous ;  all  that  is  postulated  is  merdy  a 
Divine  act  of  revelation.  Kdm  has  invented  for  this 
view,  which  he  also  supports,  the  phrase :  telegram 
from  heaven.  This  act  of  revelation  itself,  however,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  Were  it  not  miraculous 
the  visionary  image  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  the  minds  of 
the  disdples  ooold  onfy  have  its  ori^  in  their  own 
subjective  condition.  This  is  exactly  what  is  denied 
and  must  be  denied ;  otherwise  the  disdples  must  be 
taken  to  have  had  their  &itb  in  the  resurrection  within 
themsdves  and  needed  no  divine  revelation  of  it  The 
subjective  condition  of  the  disdples  must  on  this  view 
be  represented  as  one  of  the  greyest  [vastration,  which 
oould  be  changed  into  its  opposite  only  by  a  revdation 
really  ooming  fixim  God. 

{e)  It  has  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  accmding  to 
this  view  Jesus'  continued  existence  must  be  regarded 
as  miraculous  in  the  full  sense.  If  the  presupposition 
were  that  his  soul  was  immortal  like  the  soul  of  any 
other  man,  his  contintied  life  would  be  a  matter  of 


course  and  did  not  require  to  be  made  Icnown  by  a 
special  revdatiCKi.  But  what  is  aimed  at  in  putting 
forward  this  view  is  much  rather  to  establish  the 
complete  di£ference  between  Jesus  and  all  other  men 
whidi  has  been  from  the  first  claimed  for  him  by  the 
assertion  of  his  resurrection,  but  yet  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  miracle.    This  can  never  succeed. 

If  a  really  non-miraculous  explanation  is  desired,  then 
apart  from  subjective  visions  {of  which  more  hereafter) 
IS.  Knn  possibilities  present  themselves. 

(a)  The  hypothesis  that  Jesus  was  only 
apparently  dead  found  many  supporters 
^Z7r^~in  the  days  of  rationalism,  and  it  has 
•lainMi  espoused  by  a  writer  so  modem 

as  Hase  {Gtsck.  Jesu.  1876.  %  112). 
That  crucified  p«noDs  takea  down  from  the  crow  while  still 
in  life  have  been  able  to  recover  is  testified  by  Herodotus  ^ 
and  JoMphus  (yU.  75  end,  |  *»oJ'.).  In  a  cace  of  seeming 
death  indeed  it  it  hardly  credible,  and  to  call  to  one's  aid  the 
wonderful  power  of  healing  which  Jesut  exerciced  on  behalf  of 
MU  is  in  this  connection  quite  fantastic.  More  than 
JeMU  presented  himself  merely  as  one  who  had  all 
would  have  produced  the 


other  persons  is  in  this  connection  quite  fantastic.   More  than 

:  had  Jes  . 
Init  died  on  the  cms  his  appearanc 

impression  of  weakneu  ana  helplcasncsG,  not  that  o?"  a  conqueror 
of  death  and  the  grave,  which  nevertheless  was  the  character  he 
required  to  present  if  be  was  to  inspire  bis  followers  to  a  world* 
conquering  faith.  Finally,  what  could  they  say,  if  he  neverthe- 
l«u  in  the  end  died  after  all?  To  escape  the  force  of  this 
((uestion  the  assumption  was  that  he  had  withdrawn  hiM*^^ 
into  solitude,  perhaps  into  some  cave  in  order  that  bis  death 
might  not  become  knovm.  It  is  obvious  that  the  theory  of  a 
seeming  death  is  not  enough ;  it  is  necessary  to  assume  also 
varioui  madiioatioiu,  whether  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  or  00 
the  part  of  his  disciples,  whether  ai  tne  time  of  his  leaving  the 
sepulchre  or  with  a  view  to  covering  the  wcmt  signs  of  weak- 
ncai  before  he  presented  himself  to  larger  drcles  of  his  fi^ktwers. 
In  tbb  aspect  the  present  hypothesis  approitmatss — 

(i)  The  hypothesis  that,  altbotigfa  Jesus  6SA  not 
recover,  the  ^sdples  spread  abroad,  and  foimd  credence 
ior,  the  rumour  that  he  was  alive.  Apart  from  all 
other  difficulties,  sudi  a  bypotbeds  is  from  tbe  outset 
untenable  for  two  reasons  :  not  only  would  the  disdples 
immediately  after  the  death  have  been  tmaUe  to 
summon  courage  for  so  gigantic  a  task  as  the  theory 
implies,  but  also  at  a  later  date  they  wotild  not  have 
had  courage  in  persecution  to  surrender  their  lives  for 
such  a&i& 

Thus  objective  vidtms  are  all  that  remain  now  to 

S4.  Hatan  ^  "^^^  vnOi.    Let  us  endeavour  first  of 
-    . .       all  to  determine  their  nature  in  general  so 
tlva^i^.  fer  as  tbis  is  practicable,  without  a  too 
TOWlL  Qjinyjg  discussion  of  the  conditions  impUed 
in  the  NT  narratives  and  statements. 

{a)  In  contradistinction  from  tbe  so-called  otgective 
vision  (see  %  33a),  the  image  that  Is  Seen  in  the  sub- 
jective vision  is  a  product  of  the  mental  condition  of- 
the  seer.  Tbe  [uesupposition  is,  accordingly,  that  he 
is  not  only  in  a  high  degree  of  psychical  excitement 
which  is  capable  of  producing  in  him  the  belief  that  he 
is  sedng  something  which  in  point  of  fiict  has  no 
objective  existence,  but  also  that  all  the  dements  which 
are  requisite  ftx  the  formation  of  a  visionaiy  image, 
whether  it  be  views  or  ideas,  are  previously  present  in 
bis  mind  and  have  engaged  its  activities.  That  in  these 
drciunstanc^  the  seer  should  behold  an  image  for  - 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality,  can  be  spoken 
of  as  something  abnormal  only  in  so  &r  as  the  occurrence 
is  on  the  whole  a  rare  one ;  as  soon  as  a  degree  of 
mental  exdtement  is  given,  the  existence  of  vidons  is  by 
the  laws  of  psychology  Just  as  intelligible  and  natural 
as,  in  a  lower  degree  of  mental  exdtement,  u  tbe 
occurrence  of  minor  disturbances  of  sense  perceptions, 
such  as  the  hearing  of  noises  and  the  like. 

{b)  The  view  that  a  sul^ecttve  vision  could  never 
have  led  the  disdples  M  tbe  belief  that  Jesus  was  alive 
because  thqr  were  able  to  distinguish  a  vision  fiwn  a 
real  experience  is  quite  a  mistake.^  It  is  not  in  tbe 
least  necessary  that  we  should  raise  tbe  question  whether 
they  were  always  aUe  to  do  so ;  let  it  be  at  once 

1  On  this  point  Beyadilas  (£«Am  /mi  l4as-44^  b  par> 
ticularly  instructive. 
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assumed  that  they  could.  The  distinction  is  not  un- 
known in  the  NT  ;  see,  for  example,  Actsl29 ;  indeed 
we  ma^  lay  it  down  that  '  was  seen '  (&^&it)  with  the 
single  exceptitm  of  Acts7a6  always  stainds  for  another 
kind  oi  sedng  than  that  of  ordinaiy  aeiue-perceptioa 
Lk.lii  931  2S43  ActsSs  733035  B17  IS31  I69 
2ei6[iHin.8i67]Rev.lli9l2i3).  Nay,  this  is  our 
wanant  for  caltiog  in  vinons  to  our  aid  in  explaining 
the  appearances  of  Jesus.  All  that  we  have  gained  by 
this  concession,  however,  is  merely  that  the  seers  dis- 
tinguished once  and  again  the  condition  in  which  the}- 
wera :  whether  ecstatic  or  normal ;  it  no  means 
follows  as  matter  of  course  that  tbey  held  the  thing  seen 
in  vision  to  be  unreal,  and  only  what  they  saw  when 
in  thnr  ordinary  condition  to  be  reaL  How  otherwise 
could  the  very  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  an  objec- 
tive vision  be  possible? 

{c)  On  the  contrary,  it  pertains  precisdy  to  the 
subjective  vimod  that  the  seer,  if  be  is  not  a  person 
thoroughly  instructed  in  psychology  and  the  natural 
sciences,  is  compelled  to  hold  what  he  sees  in  his  vision 
for  real  as  long  as  it  does  not  bring  before  him  some- 
thing which  to  his  conception  is  impossible.  Wherdn 
otherwise  would  consist  the  delusion,  which  nevertheless 
every  one  knows  to  be  connected  with  subjective  vision, 
if  not  in  this,  that  the  visiooary  seeks  for  the  cause  of 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  external  worid,  not  in  his  o»'n 
mental  condition?  And  indeed  the  visionaries  of  the 
KUe  bad  more  extended  powers  than  modem  visionaries 
have  for  taking  a  visionary  image  as  an  objective 
reality ;  for,  if  they  were  unable  to  attribute  to  the 
image  they  saw  any  ordinaiy  mundane  reality  because 
it  was  contrary  to  their  ideas  of  mundane  things,  tbey 
could  always  attribtUe  to  it  a  heavenly  reality,  and  it 
was  only  it  was  contrary  to  tbrir  conception  of  things 
heavenly  that  tbey  came  to  recognise  it  as  a  product  of 
their  own  &ntasy. 

{d)  We  have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  three 
expmences  which  were  regarded  as  possible  by  the 
disciples  and  their  contemporaries  :  (i)  the  seeing  of  an 
earthly  person  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  organs  of 
sight :  (a)  the  seeing  of  a  person  in  a  real  yet  heavenly 
corpweity,  not  by  the  bodily  eyes  but  in,  a  vision 
{AwToaia.:  Uclaa  24fl3  Act826i9  aCcx'.  13i;  or 
hpaffti :  Acts  2 17  Rev.  0 17 ;  or  BftofiM :  Acts  S 10 19 
IO31719  lis  I89),  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  (^onwrtr: 

Acts  10 10  11 J  2217).  or,  it  may  be,  outside  of  the  seer's 
t  own  body  {a  Cor.  12:* /.);  (3)  the  production  of  a  false 
image  on  the  mind  without  any  corresponding  outward 
reality.  The  first  of  these  possibilities  (ordinary  seeing) 
is  contemplated  only  by  those  evangelists  who  speak 
of  Jesus  as  eating  and  as  being  toadied,  and  who  never 
themselves  had  been  present  at  appearances  of  the 
risen  Jesus.  The  second  possibility  (visionary  seeing  of 
a  heavenly  corporeity)  is  what  the  witnesses  of  such 
appearances  intended  and  what  Paul  indicates  by  the 
word  'was  seen'  (u^^).  With  the  third  possibility 
(false  image)  it  has  this  in  common  that  in  both  the 
condition  of  the  participants  is  visionary ;  with  the  first 
(ordinary  seeing),  that  the  participants  hold  what  they 
see  to  be  absolutely  real  and  to  have  an  existence 
external  to  tbemiSelves  (but  not  with  a  mundane  reality). 

(«)  It  was  the  mistake  of  many  critics  to  assume  that 
by  the  use  of  '  was  seen '  (^^^)  the  purely  subjective 
origin  of  what  had'  been  seen  was  conceded  1^  Paul 
bimseUl  The  same  error,  however,  is  almost  entirely 
shared  also  by  apologists  snch  as  Bej^scblag  when  they 
suppose  that  the  participants,  if  they  bad  held  their 
condition  to  be  that  of  visionaries,  wouM  at  the  same 
time  have  percaved  the  unreality  of  what  they  saw.  This 
hypothetit^y  enunciated  statement  of  the  apologists 
is  distinguished  from  the  categorical  assertion  of  the 
critics  to  only  one  point :  the  ^x>logists  will  have  it 
that  the  participant  need  not  necessarily  attribute  the 
origin  ot  what  he  sees  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  but 
can  attribute  it  to  God— yet  without  the  result  that,  in 
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the  latter  case,  in  bis  view  the  thing  seen  becomes 
invested  with  reality. 

Thus  Beyschlag  (m  abovv,  ^33-435)  ii  of  (^unioo  that  Acts 
I89  does  not  nutke  Paul  believe  that  in  reality  a  man  of 
Hacedonia  stood  before  bim,  nor  10 10-16  make  Peter  think  that 
in  reality  a  sheet  oontaining  real  animals  was  let  down  from 
heaven — not  only  not  in  mundane  actuality  but  also  not  even  in 
heavenly  actnahty ;  on  the  conrauy,  in  each  caae  ncttber  had 
taken  in  mora  than  this,  that  God  wai  seeking  to  give  tbem  to 
underUand  something  by  means  of  sensible  iirisps.  This  way 
of  looking  at  matters  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  beUelsof 
that  time.  If  it  is  God  wbo  sends  the  Macadotuan  or  the  sheet 
containing  the  beasts,  as  a  matter  of  coun*  it  is  bdiaved  that 
these  things  are  sent  really  (pouestin^  of  coarse  not  mundane 
but  heavenly  actuality) ;  wr  where  it  u  nresuppoied  that  God 
can  if  he  chooses  send  them  really,  it  would  be  qiute  imaccouDt- 
able  to  believt  that  be  has  nevenbelesa  not  dom  so.  That  the 
sending  is  not  done  tor  its  own  sake  merely,  but  has  ftar  hs 
purpose  to  incite  Paul  or  Peter  to  a  particular  coaise  of  actkm, 
» indeed  true ;  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  divest  the  thing 
wbidt  God  has  sent  of  iu  reality.  Beyaddu  asakes  It  aeciB  a* 
if  thb  wcresomerely  by  a  reCmoce  to  ActsRg:  'be  knew  nut 
that  it  was  tni*  wfakh  was  done  by  the  angel,  hot  thanght  be 
saw  a  vision.'  It  is  conect  la  say  that  the  same  word  tfifiuud 
is  employed  here  as  is  used  to  199.^  10 17 19  II 5,  and  dtatPeier 
regards  this  vision  (Bpi^)  as  lomMhing  unreal.  Here  however 
the  distinction  drawn  m  a  preceding  paragraph  (above,  <)  falls 
to  be  applied  :  that  a  Maceoonfan  or  a  sheet  canlaiiiins  beasts 
endowed  with  a  heavenly  corporeality  could  be  sent  by  God 
was  regarded  by  Paul  and  by  Peter  mpectivcly  at  tboroogUy 
posuble;  on  tlw  other  hand,  in  139  it  u  presuppoeed  that  the 
liberation  of  Peter  when  it  was  '  not  true  but  a  vision '  wtmld 
have  been  regarded  by  him  as  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if 
'vision*  (epomc)  in  Tobil  IS19  means  something  opposed  to 
reality,  a  mere  ajwearaace  M<vTB«|taX  that  meanmg  is  secured 
only  1^  the  antilbesis  in  the  aentenca.  The  angel  Rajriiad, 
who  has  accompanied  ToUas,  says  here  by  way  of  aftcr- 
explaiuition  of  what  hit  real  nature  was :  '  I  have  neither  eaten 
nor  drankeiL  but  ye  taw  only  an  appearance.'  The  identity 
of  the  word  (opo/ia  or  Spamc)  thus  by  no  means  proves  identity 
of  judgment  upcm  the  matter  here  in  question,  namely  the  reality 
or  unreality  ot  what  has  been  leeiL 

(/}  Equally  mistaken  would  it  be  to  maintain  that 
visions  are  throughout  the  whole  OT  and  NT  r^arded  as 
an  inferior  form  of  divine  revelation.  Beyschlag  deduces 
this  from  a  single  text  {Nal26-B):  to  a  prophet  1 
reveal  mj^elf  by  visions  or  dreams,  but  with  Moses  I 
speak  face  to  face.  Not  only  is  the  dream  placed  upon 
a  level  with  the  vision,  an  equality  of  which  there  can 
be  no  thought  in  connection  with  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  Jesus,  but  also  in  antithesis  to  both  is  placed 
God's  direct  speaking,  which  imdoubtedly  makes  known 
the  will  of  God  man  plainly  than  a  visual  image 
can,  the  interpretation  of  which  rests  with  the  seer.  In 
the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  however,  the 
situation  is  exactly  reversed.  If  God  had  announced  to 
the  disciples  by  spoken  words  that  Jesus  was  alive,  even 
if  tbey  fully  believed  these  words  to  have  been  received 
immediately  from  God,  the  announcement  would  not 
have  been  for  them  so  clear  and  impressive  as  when 
they  were  themselves  permitted  to  look  upon  the  form 
of  Jesus  as  of  one  who  was  alive. 

(f)  After  what  has  been  said  in  three  pncetUi^ 
paragraphs  {£,  d,  e)  the  decisive  question  comes  to  be : 
what  sort  of  appearances  of  .  a  person  risen  from  the  dead 
were  regarded  by  the  disciples  as  possible? 

To  this  the  answer  must  at  once  be :  Not  incorporeal  appear-  ' 
ances ;  for  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  alone  was 
utterly  strange  to  them  (|  ije).  Next,  we  must  say:  tbey 
looked  for  a  geneial  resurrection  of  the  terrestrial  b<>dy  to  a 
terrestrial  life  on  the  last  day ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  dtey 
regarded  it  as  huipening  even  in  the  present  (Mk.  $14-16;  cp 
I  tjf).  And  at  they  would  have  ftlt  no  difficulty  in  r^ardii^ 
Jesus  at  an  exceptional  instance  at  this  latt  deMription,  tbey 
would  have  regarded  an  appeaiaace  of  Jesus  in  this  form  (with 
a  terrestiial  body)  as  a  real  one.  This  case,  however,  does  not 
come  into  coniuiicradon ;  for  such  an  appearance  of  Jesus  does 
not  come  within  the  range  of  what  is  bisUwically  authenticated. 

What  is  alone  authenticated  is  the  appearance  of. 
Jesus  in  heavenly  corporeality  ;  but  of  that  It  has  been 
shown  in  g  1 7  f  that  it  corresponded  with  the  conceptions 
of  Paul  and  likewise  with  those  of  the  original  apostles. 

(A)  The  resultant  ocHtdasion  then  must  be  that  vbta 
the  disciples  experienced  an  appearance  of  Jestn  in 
heavenly  coiporeality  they  were  under  compulsion  to  - 
regard  it  as  i^jjectively  real,  and  therefore  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  risen  because  they  bad  actually  seen  bim. 
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Consequently,  this  belief  of  thdrs  does  not  prove  that 
^\  what  they  saw  was  objectively  real :  it  can  equally  welt 
\\  have  been  merely  an  image  begotten  of  tbsir  own 
u  mental  condition. 

^    Having  oow,  we  believe,  diown  in  a  general  way  the 
possibility  that  the  things  related  conoeminff  (be  risen 
S6.  Bittimtion         ""^      opon  sul^ective  vfadODs, 
of  Pai^L^  what  next  remains  for  lu  to  inqture  is 
**  whether  such  visions  have  any  proh- 

ability  in  view  of  the  known  situation  of  the  disciples. 
This  question  admits  of  an  affirmative  answer,  very 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

It  win  ever  remain  the  laitiii{[  mark  of  Holsten  that  be  has 
canied  out  thU  riieaich  on  «ll  udes  with  the  moat  penetrating 
■iiiljiii  The  view  h«  arrived  at  holds  its  yround  alike  in 
pmence  of  cooMrvUive  theology  and  in  presence  of  the  deniers 
of  iIh  mDuincMsa  of  all  the  raalioe  cpiatles,  who  find  the 
diange  nom  Pbaiiiee  to  i^xMle  of  Teaos  need  from  the  law  too 
■odden.  An  energetic  nature  co«ud  only  pass  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  and  could  not  possthly  bold  a  mediating 
poutioD.' 

{a)  Paul  persecuted  the  Christians  as  blasphemers, 
because  they  proclaimed  as  the  Messiah  one  who  by  the 
judgment  of '  God  (DL21a3.  cp  GaLStj)  had  been 
plainly  marked  as  a  criminal  {6)  If,  in  defending 
their  position,  they  quoted  passages  of  the  OT  which  in 
their  view  treated  of  the  Messiah,  Paul  could  not  gainsay 
this  application  in  a  general  way ;  all  that  he  dented 
was  the  applicatulity  of  the  passages  to  one  who  had  been 
crucified,  (e)  From  their  appeals  to  the  amiearances  ot 
Jesus,  Paul  certainly  had  come  to  know  quite  well  the 
f(xm  in  which  they  would  have  it  that  they  had  seen 
him.  [d)  Apart  from  this  blasphemy  of  theirs  Paul 
cannot  but  have  recognised  their  honesty,  seriousness, 
and  blamelessness  of  moral  character.  What  if  they 
should  be  in  the  right  ?  We  may  be  certain  that,  when 
he  entered  their  houses  and  haled  them  before  the 
judgment-seat,  there  were  not  wanting  bean-rending 
acenes,  which  in  the  case  of  a  man  not  wholly  hardened 
could  not  fail  to  raise  ever  anew  the  recurring  question 
whether  it  was  really  at  the  behest  of  God  th«t  be  bad 
to  show  all  this  cruelty.  He  represKd  his  scruples ; 
yet  the  goad  bad  entered  his  soul. 

{e)  In  bis  own  inner  life  he  had  no  satisfoctton.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  teal  with  whxh  be  followed  the 
precepU  of  the  fathers  (GaL  I14),  unlike  the  great  mass 
of  mmally  laxer  Pharisees  bis  coatemporaries,  be  per- 
ceived the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  whole  of  the  law's 
requirements.  And,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  them,  he 
was  accursed  (Gal.  3 10),  and  all  men  were  in  the  same 
condemnation  with  himself.  In  Rom.  77-35  he  has 
impressively  described  this  condition.  (/)  And  yet 
God  In  the  OT  had  pa-omLsed  a  time  of  salvation,  and 
it  was  inconcdvable  that  he  should  not  bold  to  hb 
word.  But  how  could  he,  if  the  universal  fulfilment  of 
the  law — which  was  so  clearly  impossiUe — were  held  to 
be  the  indispensable  condition? 

)  Here  of  necessity  must  have  come  about  in  the 
mind  of  1^1  a  combination  of  these  two  lines  of 
tbou^  which  had  hitherto  remained  apart.  What  if 
the  Christians  were  ri^^t  in  tbeir  assertion  that  the 
Crucified  One  really  was  tlie  Messiah,  through  whom  it 
was  God's  will  to  bring  salvation  to  the  world  without 
insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  entire  law  ?  In  that 
case  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  indeed  a 
crime ;  but  Paul,  and  with  him  all  mankind,  was 
nevertheless  delivered  from  the  anguish  of  soul  caused 
by  daily  transgression  of  the  law ;  mercy,  no  longer 
wralb,  was  what  he  might  expect  firom  God.  (A)  And 
indeed,  this  being  so,  it  could  only  have  been  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  that  God  had  willed  to  procure 

1  Holsten,  ZWT,  iMi,  pp.  933-9B4 ;  -Znm  Evanf.  d4t  Puulmi 


t07>964 ;  1670,  pp.  i8^s^  Specially  inleresiiDg  is  Scholi 
ijitmtteh'EvMmL  BUlttr,  iwi,  ^p.  tiC^iX  who  recognises 
tb«  wfaek  paycbological  prepontHXi  tar  the  oonvenioo,  and 
tlwn  Mags  in  die  supeniatnral  bet  the  risen  Jenu.  which 
hit  imtrinnt  "|— — m-*  ia»  ^  au^.^  — tit. 
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salvation  for  men.  For  Saul,  the  Pharisee,  could  never 
get  away  from  the  thought  that  some  kind  of  propitia* 
tion  bad  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men,  before  God 
could  bring  in  his  grace.  Peibaps  the  Christians  had 
even  already  begun  to  quote  in  support  of  their  view 
Is.  &3t  which  Paul  in  all  probability  has  in  bis  mind 
when,  in  i  Cor,  I63,  he  says  that  he  has  recdved  by 
tradition  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  had  been  delivered  as  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins. 

(i)  Whether,  however,  all  this,  which  in  one  respect 
promised  Uessedness,  but  in  another  threatened  him 
with  divine  punishmoit  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
was  really  true  or  not,  turned  for  Paul  upon  the  aimrer 
to  the  question,  whether  in  actuality  Jesus  was  risen. 
For,  in  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  proptiation,  Saul  the 
Pharisee  was  indissolubly  wedded  to  the  thought  that 
'  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree '  is  accursed,  unless 
God  himself  bas  unmistakably  pronounced  otherwise — 
viz.  that  this  propositioa  bas  no  application  to  Jesus, 
who  did  not  die  the  death  of  a  criminal,  but  the  death 
of  a  divine  offering  for  sin.  Such  a  divine  declaration 
was  involved,  according  to  the  Christians,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus. 

{k)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dweJ  upon  the  deeply 
agitating  eflhct  which  such  doubts  must  have  produced 
in  Patil's  inmost  soul ;  the  vividness  wiUi  which 
the  living  figure  so  often  described  to  him  by  Chris- 
tians must,  time  and  again,  have  stood  before  him, 
only  to  be  banished  as  often  by  the  opposition  of  his 
intellect ;  imttl  finally,  only  too  easily,  there  came  a 
time  when  the  image  of  fancy  refused  any  longer  to 
yield  to  the  effort  of  thought.  All  that  need  be  pointed 
out  further  is  that  on  his  own  testinumy,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Acts,  Paul  was  very  [vooe  to  vistons  and  other  - 
ecstatic  conditions  (aCor.l2i-4  tCor.l4i8  ActsSia 
I69  I89  22t7  27 as).  That  be  does  not  place  what  be 
had  experienced  at  Damascus  on  a  level  with  those 
visions  of  his,  but  speaks  of  it  as  the  last  appearance  of 
the  risen  Jesus  {i  Cor.  168),  is  intelligible  enough  if  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  further  appearances  having  been 
made  to  other  persons  {see  g  loi);  but  it  in  no  way 
shows  that  in  the  journey  to  Damascus  what  befell  was 
ttot  a  vision,  but  an  actual  meeting  with  the  risen  Jesus. 
The  possibility,  indeed  the  probaUlity.  of  a  vision  here 
has  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  for  each  reader  to  choose 
between  this  and  a  miracle. 

{t)  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  we  do  not  here 
employ  the  word  'was  seen'  (u4^)  as  evidence  that  Paul 
himself  concedes  the  subjective  origin  of  the  image  which  be 
saw.  (To  the  contnuy,  see  |  34  3,  cO  Neither  do  we  make  use 
of  the  expression  in  Gal.  I  16,  where  Paul  speaks  of  God  as 
having  revealed  hts  son  'in  me'  (if  Jfiot),  to  prove  that  Paul 
regarcled  the  occurrence  at  Damascus  as  one  that  had  taken 
place  solely  within  himself.  The  words  '  I  have  seen '  {Upaxa) 
and  'was  seen '  i^^9tH  in  i  Cor.  9  1  ICs  are  decisive  against  this, 
for  by  them  the  apostle  means  to  say  that  he  has  really  seen  r 

S although  not  in  earthly  but  in  heavenly  corporeality)  the  risen  \ 
iesus  as  appearing  to  him  a6  extra.  Vet  so  &r  as  Gal.  1  if/. 
u  concerned,  neither  is  it  probable  that  *  to  reveal '  (aawcoU^ai) 
denotes  a  subsequent  inward  illumination  of  Paul,  since  'but 
when '  (arc  M)  and  '  straightway '  (ntfi'wO  mark  the  time 
which  followed  immediately  upon  that  of  'the  Jews'  religion' 
CIovAtutf^)  (1  tz/.y  '  In  me'  ((K  tfioO,  in  spite  of  the  refer- 
ence erf'  '  to  reve^'  (aaoKoAu^ai)  to  the  event  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  may  mean  'within  me.'  in  so  far  as  the  appearance 
produced  effects  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  apostle ;  out  it  can 
easily  mean  also  'upon  roe'— i'./.,  by  changing  the  persecutor 
into  a  believer  (not^  however,  '  through  the  success  of  my  aiis- 
sionary  laboun,  vAich  did  not  occur  uU  tatcrji 

The  situadon  of  the  earliest  disciples  very  readily 
su^ests  the  same  explanation  of  the  facts,  {a)  The 
•a  nt  HvliHfe  mental  struggle  between  despair  and 
•".J"™"""  hope— the  disaster  involved  in  the 
•"^P"*-  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  hope  they  still 
somehow  climg  to,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  might  still 
be  established  by  Jesus — can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  had  been  the  straggle  in  the  mind  of  Paul. 
Perhaps  thoe  was  in  their  case  the  additional  circum- 
stance that  they  were  fasting,  a  condition  highly  favour- 
able to  the  seeing  ot  visions.    Yet  such  a  conjecture 
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is  no  means  indispensable,  and  we  need  not  lay 
stress  on  the  indication  as  to  this  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  in  the  Didaskalia  (above,  §S  5  [/},  7b).  All 
these  psychological  elements,  however,  will  be  more  fully 
connderad  later  {|  37). 

{b)  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  unaUe  to  attach 
weight  to  the  view  that  the  disciples  were  gradually  led 
by  a  study  of  the  OT  to  a  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
alive,  and  that  thus  in  the  end  they  came  to  have 
visioiu  in  which  they  beheld  his  form. 

Vkidtu  do  not  arise  by  procesMt  so  gradual  or  aa  placid.  It 
is  certainly  correct  10  luppose  that  certain  pauwet  of  the  OT 
mtut  have  tud  an  influence  on  the  thoughts  of  tne  diidpkt  in 
UioM  crilicaJ  dayi ;  but  not  that  they  wen  then  BiacoTwwd  for 
the  first  time  as  s  result  of  Mudy.  Rather  must  diey  have  been 
long  fiuniUar,  when  suddenly,  under  the  impmnon  mad*  by  the 
death  ^  Je»us,  they  acquire  a  new  and  deonve  Mgnificance  as 
coovincing  the  bereaved  ones  that  the  cooiinned  uft  of  Jesus 
was  made  assured  by  the  word  of  God. 

(e)  from  our  list  of  sttch  paasagea  mast  be  excluded  maay 
which  are  frequently  quoted  aa  belMiging  to  it ;  fbc  «xam(de, 
IS.S5S  P*.18Si3  Eiek.  185-9,  P«-37  (aluioug^  It  wpeat«  Co 
be  cited  in  Acts  13  33  in  this  sense),  and,  in  particoior,  l*t,14io, 
although  this  is  cited  in  Acts  2  3731  18  35.  What  is  said  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  that  God  vrill  not  suffer  bis  pious  worshipper  to 
die(cpt>.gX  When  •  by  a  false  etymology  (Tinrf=' to  destroy,' 
instead  of  rnt'a'to  sink')  renders  litJfalk,  which,  a*  the 
parallelism  conclusively  shows,  means  'grave,'  by  '  destruction' 
fbo^tfajM),  the  mistranslation  is  innocuous  as  long  as  this  word 
IS  talcen  to  mean  '  death,'  as  the  tianslaton  certainly  took  it ;  it 
becomes  misleading  only  on  the  Christian  interpretation  wmch 
understands  the  bodily  corruption  that  follows  death.  Passages 
of  the  OT  from  which  the  disdples  could  really  have  drawn 
^eir  convicticMi  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  Ex.  86  (see 
its  employment  by  Jesus  himself  in  MlclSaeX)  Ia.6So^ 
Hos.6a  3IC.2D5,  perhaps  also  PS.II817  Jobl9fl5-37,  but 
very  specially  Ps.80i^  liOi  (cp  Brandt,  498-501^  It  must 
always  be  bome  in  mmd,  it  is  hardly  necesaaiy  to  layi  that 
they  not  interpret  such  passages  in  a  critSau  manner  and 
witn  reference  to  the  context,  but  simply  aa  they  leemed  to 
present  to  them  a  cmisoUng  thought. 

(^)  No  weight  can  be  ^ven  to  the  o^ection  that  the  image  of 
the  risen  Jesus  wbidi  presented  itself  to  the  disciples  cannot 
luve  been  subjective  because  at  first  th^  did  not  recognise 
it.  That  they  failed  to  do  so  is  stated  only  in  passages 
which  roust  be  regarded  as  unhistoiical  (Llc.Mi6  Jn.2014); 
in  Lk.  24  37  41  it  is  not  even  said  that  be  was  not  recognised. 

{e)  Another  objection,  that  though  perhaps  the  sub- 
jective explanation  might  be  admissible  in  the  case  of  & 
single  individual,  it  wholly  fails  in  the  case  of  appear- 
ances to  sevexal,  not  to  speak  of  the  case  of  $00  at 
otiee,  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  great  weight  As 
against  this  It  is  worth  mentioiiing  thai  one  of  the  most 
recent  upholders  of  an  obfective  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
Steude  {St.  Kr.  1887,  pp.  373-375),  quite  gives  up  this 
argument.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  visions  have  been  seen  by  many,  in  the 
cases  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Savonarola,  the 
Spanish  general  PacchI,  several  crusaders— days  and 
even  months  after  their  death — and  shnilar  occurrences 
also  in  the  cases  of  800  fVench  soldiers,  the  Camlsords 
in  1686-1707,  the  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  Poschl  in  Upper  Austria  in  1813-1818,  the 
'  Preaching- sickness '  and  '  Reading-sickness '  in  Sweden 
in  1841-1854,  and  so  forth.*  That  in  circumstances 
of  genoal  excitement  and  highly  stning  expectation 
visions  are  contagious,  and  that  others  easly  percave 
that  which  at  first  had  been  seen  by  only  one,  is,  in 

1  E.  A.  Abbott,  St.  Tlumat  0/  Canterbury,  1898 ;  Hase, 
G«tek./ttH,  iS76,ppl  ^^^/.,ttANeut PrefktttH,  333»(*)399yC; 
Reuter,  Alexandtr  dtr  Dritte,  Stio-ira,  779-774  (rB&t); 
Scholcen,  Evtmg,  nach  /oh.  fGenn.),  3113/.  (1867);  Renan, 
Apttret,  id/,  aa  (E'Tsr /7  js);  Keim,  Gach.  Jtsu  von  NtuarA, 
8589-593  (1871),  ET  6,  348  j^;  Perty,  MntiKkt  Ertclui' 
nungfn^\xYi-\^^  (187a);  E.  Stein,  P^hiseke  Contagion, 
ar^  fErkngen,  1877);  Hohnbaum,  Pnchite/u  GtsumaMtii, 
38-41  (1845);  Leubuscher,  tyakmsinn  i«  dtn  4  Ut*teti/»krkmf 
Jtrttm,  3a3-S49(i848);  Ideler,  Theorit  Jet  rtltgiSttn  Wafrn- 
fiMiM  (1848-1850);  Emminghatu,  Allgtm,  Psjtekofathologie, 
II  2iJ-  37/-  9^1  "3i  i86(i878)k  with  the  literature  there  refen«d 
to ;  Allgtm.  Zttchr./ar  Ptychiatrit,  1849,  pp.  a53-a6i ;  1854, 

81.115-135;  1856,  pp.  546-604;  tS6o,  pp.  565.719;  Wiedemann, 
it  rtUg.  BtteegnHg  in  Obero€tterrtick  u,  SaltiuTg  bam 
Btginm  eUs  /aJir*.  (189a);  Dig  Stett  dtr  PStMiamtr  in 
OMrittreich  tn  dem/oArt  1817  (no  place  on  rirhi  pagr.  1B19); 
Misson,  TMAtrt  Sacrf  dtt  Ctvtmtes,  London,  1707;  Blanc, 
ImfiriuioK  dtt  Ctunittttdt,  Paris,  1659. 
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view  of  the  accumulated  evitlence,  a  &ct  not  to  be 
denied. 

(/}  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  argue  from  this, 
on  the  contmiy,  that  sufajectiTe  viitions  cannot  be 
thought  of  OS  explainlBC  the  recorded  fects  of  the 
resurrection,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  we  should  be 
entitled  to  expect  very  many  more  rec<Rded  visions 
than  are  enumerated  by  PauL  That,  however,  would 
depend  on  tbe  amount  of  [HedispositioD  to  visions.  It 
is  very  easily  conceivable  that  this  may  very  raiMdly 
have  diminished  when,  by  means  of  a  moderata  numbo- 
of  repealed  appearances,  the  conviction  had  tieoome 
eataMiriad  that  Jesus  had  risen.  On  this  accotmt  it  is 
also  best  to  presume  that  the  first  five  ^pearances 
followed  one .  another  very  quickly.  All  the  more 
confidently  in  that  case  could  Paul  speak  of  that  which 
he  had  himself  received  as  being  the  last  Qf  all  (§  10  kY 

Tbe  consideration  which  above  all  others  causes  the 
most  soious  misgivings,  is  the  state  of  deep  depression 

BiA^.u          wUch  tbe  disciples  were  left  tnr  the 

rfStS^  death  of  Jesus.    Is  it  conceivabte  that 
in  such  circumstances  sutjjective  visions 
should  have  come  to  them  ? 

(a)  This  question,  however,  is  essentially  simplified 
by  what  has  been  pointed  out  above  (§  36  e),  if  we 
suppose  in  addition  that  it  was  Peter  otoie  who  re- 
ceived the  first  visioiL  Could  be  bat  once  find  himself 
able  to  say  that  he  had  sera  Jesus,  the  others  no 
l<mger  needed  to  be  able  to  raise  themselves  out  of 
their  state  of  prostration  by  their  own  strength ;  what 
had  happened  to  Peter  supplied  what  was  wanting  in 
this  respect.  The  question  thus  narrows  itsdf  to  this : 
Is  the  posubility  of  a  subjective  visiOD  eichided  in  the 
case  even  of  Peter? 

(4)  Undoubtedly  an  unusually  strong  &ith  was 
needed,  if  in  Peter  the  thought  that  Jesus,  notmth- 
standing  his  death,  was  still  aJive,  was  to  become  so 
powerful  that  at  last  it  could  take  the  form  of  a  vision. 
All  the  requisite  conditions,  however,  were  |»esenL 
We  do  not  at  all  lay  wdgfat  uptm  tlie  consitteratioa, 
that  with  the  return  to  Galilee  the  reminiscences  of 
Jesus  associated  with  those  localities  would  again  take 
tbe  upper  hand  over  the  impression  which  his  deaUt 
had  made ;  for  indeed  this  impression  was  indelible. 
But  alongside  of  this  impression  there  would  also  be 
recollections  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus.  We  do  not 
refer  here  primarily  to  tbe  predictions  of  his  resurrection 
(see  §  33  (i) ;  those  referring  to  his  timing  again  from 
heaven  to  set  up  the  kingdom  God  upon  eartii— > 
predictions  whid)  are  certainly  quite  historical  (see 
Gospels,  §  145  [/]) — are  much  more  imptxiant. 
They  also,  it  is  true,  might  seem  to  have  been  decisively 
falsified  by  the  death  of  Jesus ;  for  with  Peter  also  it 
was  an  infallible  word  of  God,  that  every  one  that 
hangs  on  a  tree  is  cursed  (Dt.21a3:  cp  GaLSrs). 
iPredady  here,  however,  then  u  a  difimnce  between 
the  cases  of  the  two  apostles :  Paul  could  apfrfy  this 
thesis  to  Jesus  in  cold  blood,  because  he  had  never 
personally  known  him  (3  Cor.  6t6,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted); Peter  could  not — he  owed  too  much  to  him. 
To  speak  more  exactly,  the  reason  why  Peter,  even  after 
the  crucifixion,  did  not  cease  wholly  to  have  faith  in  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  lay  partly  in  the  deep  impression  of 
his  utter  trustworthiness  which  he  had  left  upon  his 
disciple,  and  partly  also  in  the  religious  inheritance  whidi 
Peter  fi^t  he  owed  him.  in  tbe  ineradicable  convictitm 
the  truth  of  his  cause.  From  this  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Jesus'  cause  the  conviction  of  his  continued 
personal  Ufe  was  inseparaUe  in  the  thought  (A  that 
age.  In  this  sense  Reiuui's  saying  {Afitrts,  44,  ET 
70)  is  true  :  '  ce  qui  a  resusdtd  Jtisus,  c'est  I'amour.' 

\c)  There  is  yet  another  point,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  utterly  overlooked  in  this  connection.  We  do 
not  mean  tbe  lively  tempemment  of  Peter  ;  for  whether 
that  made  him  specially  susceptible  to  visions  cannot  be 
saitL    We  refer  to  the  fact  that  Peter  had  dented  his 
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Lord.  Eveo  if  the  drcunistaiice,  meationed  only  in 
Lk.  (226i),  that  after  his  denial  his  eye  met  that  of  his 
master,  be  hardly  historical  (cp  Simon  Peter,  §  19'^). 
there  still  reoiains  a  delicate  suggestioo  of  what  must 
most  infiUlibly  have  happened  ;  the  form  of  him  whom 
Peter  had  denied  must  have  come  up  before  him  with 
ever  renewed  vmdneas,  however  he  may  have  struggled 
to  escape  it.  Though  at  first  he  may  have  said  to  him- 
self that  this  was  a  mere  creation  of  his  fejicy,  it  is 
certainly  not  too  bold  a  conjecture  that  a  moment  came 
when  he  believed  be  saw  his  Lord  bodily  [Mvsent  before 
him,  whether  it  was  that  the  tjt  was  turned  upon  him 
with  reproach  aiid  rebi^,  or  whether  it  was  that  it 
abeady  assured  him  (rf  that  forgiveness,  for  which 
beyond  all  doubt  he  bad  been  [saying  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  souL 

{iff  If  this  be  sound,  we  shall  find  in  the  denial  of 
Peter  an  occasion  for  the  occurrence  of  a  vision  as  direct 
as  we  have  fotmd  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Paul  to  have  been.  If  we  will,  we  shall  be  able  to 
discern  in  these  acta  of  hostfli^  against  Jesus  or  his 
followers  an  arrangement  in  the  providence  of  God, 
whereby  chosen  ve^s  were  pffepared  fOT  the  further- 
ance of  Christianity.  In  any  case  this  deed  of  Peter, 
that  be  held  &ist  his  faith  in  the  imperishability  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  and  therefore  also  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
will  remain  the  greatest  of  his  life,  greater  still  than  bis 
conlesuon  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mk.  899  and  |]),  and 
would  make  to  be  true  those  two  w  ords  even  though  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  they  be  not  historical ;  '  thou  art 
Peter  {i.e. ,  a  rock)  ajid  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church '  (Ml  I618,  cp  Ministry,  §  4/ },  and  '  Do  thou, 
when  once  thou  hast  turned  again,  statdisb  Ihy  brethren ' 
(Lie  2233,  cp  SiHOK  Peter,  g  15^). 

For  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
tbe  most  that  can  be  claimed  is  tint  it  proves  the 
S8.  Ctmcliuloil  P«f>^ty-^«  probabUity  if  you  will 
oa  vl«ion      —  explanation  from  subjective 


hypothesiB. 


visions.    From  the  very  nature  of  the 


case  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prove 
more,  for  the  visionary  character  of  the  appearances 
could  not  be  established  for  us  by  the  visionaries  them- 
sdves — on  the  contrary,  everjrthii^  constrained  them 
to  regard  what  they  had  seen  as  objective  and  real — nor 
yet  by  the  reporters,  who  simply  repeated  what  the 
visionaries  ha!d  related  to  them.  Only  scientiScally 
trained  reporters  could  have  assured  us  on  the  point, 
and  such  reporters  did  not  then  exist  Let  it  be 
expressly  observed,  however,  that  in  tbe  vision-hypo- 
thesis it  is  only  the  judgment  of  the  visionaries  as  to  the 
objective  reality  of  what  they  had  seen  that  is  set  aside ; 
enrj  other  biblical  statement  of  fact,  unless  we  have 
been  compelled  to  set  it  aside  as  inconsistent  with  some 
other  biblical  statement,  remains  imaflected.  The 
hypothesis,  fiuthermore.  attributes  no  want  of  u^mght- 
ness  either  to  the  visionary  or  to  the  reporter.  The 
error  wluch  it  points  out  a&cts  merely  the  busk — 
namely  that  the  risen  Jesus  was  seen  in  objective 
reality,  but  not  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  that  Jesus 
lives  in  the  spiritual  sense ;  thus  it  is  an  error,  only  in 
the  same  relative  sense  as  is  the  dogma  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired  in  every  letter  (a  dogma  wiUiout  the  temporary 
ascendancy  of  which  the  church  of  to-day  would  hardly 
have  existed),  or  in  tbe  same  sense  in  which  the  anthro- 
pomorphic view  of  God's  being  and  bis  rdation  to 
nature  which  possesses  evay  child  is  an  error — an  error 
but  for  which  the  numbo-  of  grown-up  persons  of 
unshaken  religious  conviction  would  indeed  be  small. 

Reverting  now  once  more  to  §  i  and  the  ideas  on 
account  of  which  it  is  held  that  the  belief  in  a  literal 
lestmrection  cannot  be  given  up,  we  remark  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  government  of  the  church  by  Christ  is 
one  that  can  give  place  without  any  religiotis  loss  to 
that  of  the  lea&ng  of  the  cburch  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
or,  if  it  is  desired  to  pnt  it  in  a  more  personal  form, 
that  of  tbe  government  of  the  church  by  God.  That 
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the  cause  of  Jesus  did  not  die  with  him  on  the  cross  we 
are  assured  by  history,  even  if  his  resurrection  did  not 
occur  as  a  literal  fact.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  church 
was  founded,  not  directly  upon  the  &ct  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  but  upon  the  belief  in  his  resurrection ; 
and  this  faith  worked  with  equal  power  whether  the 
resurrection  was  an  actual  &ct  or  not.  The  view  of 
Paul  that,  apart  from  the  literal  tnUh  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  has  as  its 
necessary  presupposition  the  dogma,  not  of  Paul  the 
Christian  but  of  Paul  the  Pharisee,  that  every  crucified 
person  without  exception  is  accursed  of  God  ;  as  soon 
as  the  possibility  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice  either  in  the 
synedrium  or  at  Pilate's  judgmmt  seat  is  conceded,  this 
view  £0  ipso  falls  to  the  ground,  finally,  the  view 
that  unless  Jesus  actually  rose  again  the  hope  of  tbe 
final  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  vain  would  be  a  sound 
one  if  this  hope  had  consisted  in  the  expectation  that  all 
men  were  to  rise  three  days  after  thrir  respective  deaths. 
In  its  actual  form,  as  hope  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day,  it  would  come  to  be  denied,  in  so  far  as  an 
event  happening  in  the  case  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  only 
if  Jesus  himself  were  to  continue  in  the  state  of  death  at 
the  last  day.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  takes  the  place  of  the  hope  of  a 
final  resurrection — as  in  modem  times  is  very  extensively 
the  case — it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance  whether  Jesus  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
or  not;  fin-  Jm^^paliiy  t^ntktg  nnly  ip  a  Continued 
exialeiice  qffc  yndj  and  that  from  the  moment  of  the 
death  of  the  body  onwards,  and  is  just  as  incapable  of 
being  confirmed  or  made  known  by  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  as  of  being  called  In  question  by  the  absence  of  a 
resuirecticHi.  If  immortality  could  thus  be  confirmed  or  . 
made  known,  that  must  have  been-  possiUe  on  the  first 
and  tbe  second  day  after  death,  for  immortality  was  then 
present  For  that  time,  however,  resurrection  is  ex- 
cluded tqr  presuppoatioiL 

Priiu,  D*  rtaliteit  van't  H*ert»  oPstanding,  1S61,  and 
(against  Prins)  Stnuunum,  Dt  rtAlittit  van 's  Hum  ofttandh^ 
.  .  .  t»kartvtrdtdigert,^^;V»xA,ZWT, 

S9.  Uteratun.  1863,  iSa-aoQ,  379-311 ;  1S64,  81-95,  396-40B 
and  (ujainst  Paul^  Strauss,  ^rid.  1863,  386- 
400 ;  Gebhanlt,  i^M  AiifirtUkttng  Chritti  ttitd  ihre  ntuetien 
CtgHer^  1864;  Stcude,  Dit  Au/enUkuiig  fetti,  1868.  and  with 
more  icicntinc  thoiouahneu  in  St,  Kr.,  1887, 303-995  (see  abow, 
(  36  ;  RofajrbAch,  Der  Sckluu  dtt  Marauetwigtliumt,  1894, 
and  DU  BtrkhU  Mtr  du  Atf/erttthw^g^  Jtf»,  1898 ;  Eck, 
'  Bcdeutung  der  Auferstehung  Jesu  fBr  die  Urgemetnde  u.  fOr 
uiu'  in  Ht/t€  wmr  CkrittUcktm  W*U,  No.  ^3,  1898;  Lottfs, 
'  Die  Auferstehungsberichte  u.  ihi  Werth,'  ibid.  No.  3^,  1898 ; 
Brilckner,  '  Die  Betichte  Qber  die  Auferaiehung  Jesu '  in  Prtii. 
MimaUhefit,  1699, 4i-47i  96>ii<s^i$3'i^  Amongst  the  writings 
on  the  life  of  Jesus  see  Strauss,  Kaim,  Weiss,  Beyschlag  (vol.  1.) 
and,  quite  specially,  Brandt,  Evtutf.  CetcA.,  1B93,  305-446, 

[The  bulk  of  English  work  upon  this  subject  (of  which  tbe 
more  useful  or  ugnificant  portions  are  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined paragraphs  Dy  an  asterisk)  falls  into  one  or  other  of  two 
classes :  (a)  one  dealing  primarily  with  historical  and  theo- 
losical  appreciations  of  the  &ct  or  truth  in  question ;  (A)  the 
other  sensitive,  in  the  fiist  instance,  to  the  features  of  the  record 
and  the  historical  evidence.  Owing  to  tbe  backwardness  and 
inefficiency  of  English  criiicisin  upon  the  synoptic  question, 
and  the  consequent  pondty  ofsdentiiic  wwk  upon  Mt.  and  Lk. 
especially  (upon  Lk.  oa  not«  the  ttrangety  jiarallel  story  in 
Plutarch  :  yit.  Rem.  aS),  iht  Utter  class  of  writings  is  as  yet  in- 
adequately, represented,  Wng  conspicuous  for  open-mind edness 
(in  its  better  representatives)  rather  than  for  thoroughness,  and 
more  successful  in  criticising  the  weak  points  of  apposing 
theories  than  in  constructing  a  satisfactory  and  tenable  hypo- 
thesis which  might  do  justice  to  the  complex  of  bets  under 
review.    Cp  Froude's  S*ort  Stttdiet,  1 339^ 

J a)  Tbe  cooservmlive  lide  is  represented  by  a  long  series  of 
itinn,  «4>ose  weakness  conusts  mainly  in  the  pr«ponderance 
of  dte  dogmatic  over  the  historical  element  or  in  fiteralism.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  more  salient : — F,  D.  Hauiioe's 
ThtoL  Ettay*  f8);  Westcott's  Introd.  to  Study  af  Gi^h 
m  iSBi),  333-341;  Th*  GMjh  ^fit  Rtturr^kt  UUUrk 
Faiih  (chap.  9},  and  Th€  Umlaium  »f  tkt  Rlttu  Lvrd; 
*Milltgan's  exhaustive  and  theological  Tft*  Resurr,  ^  <mr 
Lordl^)  1804)1  and  Tkt  Atettuion  and  HtaveitfyJ*ritsthood 
o^MirZiW,  iSgs; 'M'Qwyne  Ednr's  vis 
liite»  Saviour,  189a,  pp.  Si-I3s;  C.  A.  S  ^ 

tk*  Evangelitls,  186&  pD.  afa^Ccririvie  of  raytbical  th  . . 

J.  Kennedy's  survey  in  TiU  Rmirr.  ^ amr  Lird  am  hititHeai 
jiut,  v/ith  fJCVHinoH^  qf  nmturMliitic  ky^Umti,  rBSi ; 
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1998,  pp.  \  betidet  the  lira  of  Chriit  by  Funtr,  Eder- 

■heim,  uid  S.  J.  Andrawi  (ed.  iSoa,  pp.  jBv^X  Tbe  «UDjea  ic 
competently  tuuidled  alio,  thoa^  from  ■  mon  ttricily  phito- 
■ophml  und  doctrinal  standpoint,  by  'Newman  Smyth  (OU 
Pailkt  im  Ntw  Light,  chap.  8);  ^D.  W.  Fomtt  (7Vb  Chitt 
•f  Hitt.  and  ExferitHct,  1897,  Lect.  4  critique  of  viuoo- 


hypothewa);  R.  H.  Hutton  (Tktot.  £ua^,9l  188S,  pa. 
131  /);  E.  Griffith- TofMS  {Tit  Atetnt  tAreiigA  CkriU,l*) 
1900,  m.  a37-3so>;  H.  G.  Weston  (BiiUotk.  Saerm,  t^oo, 
M.  350-369)  and  L.  S.  Pot  win  O'^-  «890|  PP-  i77-*9o)  L  *^ 
^  "Dcnney  (rA«  />m/A  ^  CMtt,  190a,  |v>  HyC  j6/.  !«• 


1*3)1 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  radical  critictsm,  the  most  noteworthy 
works  along  this  line  are  'R.  W.  Macan's  TA^  Reiurrtetiom  if 
/ttuM  Chrut,  tbe  contributions  of  Dr.  E.  A,  Abbott  (cp  Phila- 
e/triitui,  Oittsimtu,  and  Through  Naturt  to  Chritl,  18^7, 
chap.  31),  and  Hariineaa's  Stat  ff  Authority  iit  RtligiBH 
(A,  1890),  363/.,  481^,  633^  besides  the  writings  to  be  ated 
below. 

(3)  Examinations  of  aarly  Christian  evident,  and  particulaTly 
of  the  gospel  narratives  (with  that  of  the  ascension,  Acts  1  i-it^ 
from  a  fairly  free  but  reverent  standpoint  may  be  found  in 
A.  B.  Bruce's  Expos.  Gk.  Ttii.  vol  i.  ((»),  1901),  330/.  643/ ; 
G.  L.  Gary's  scholarly  Sjmofitic  Gotp.  (Internal.  Handbkis.  to 
NT,  vol.  i.,  1900X  II  198-303;  J.  Esilin  Carpenter's  Firtt 
Three  Getf.  (P),  1890),  319/,  a63/ ;  A.  C.  McGifTert's  Apost. 
Agt,  1897,  pp.  36-44,  55/.  and  J.  V,  Bartlet's  Apott.  Age, 
tqoa,  pp.  i-io;  ace,  further,  Blair's  Apt/it.  Gaip.  (373-385)  on 
the  conclusion  of  Mk.,  with  the  editions  by  Swete  and  Allan 
Henries,  Mof&tt'i  //iii.  Nrai  Tettament  (<4,  1901),  pp.  550-553 
(on  Mk.  lOshsoV  647449 (on  Mt.  and  Lk.),  694-696(on  Jn.  ao-zi]^ 
and  A.  Riville  s  article  in  New  World,  1894,  pji.  496-537.  The 
distinctive  aim  of  such  contributions  is  to  investigate  not  simply 
the  verbal  contents  of  the  narratives  in  question,  but  also  their 
mental  and  religious  presuppositions  \  to  get  behind  the  stories 
into  the  world  of  their  first  hearers,  with  their  belieft  and  hopes. 
Extreme  forms  of  this  critical  hypothesis  are  variously  repre- 
sented in  such  works  as  *W.  Mackintosh's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Ckrieiiau  Religion,  1B94,  pp.  357.338  (mythical  theoryX  'Super- 
natural  ReliguH,  8,  18^7,  p.  yii/.  (in  which,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing book,  the  problem  is  handled  drastically,  but  uncritically 
isolated),  Thd  Four  Getp.  at  Hittorieal  Records,  1S95,  pp.  451, 
and  O.  Cone,  Tht  Gosp  amd  its  EarlUst  Inferprttations,  1893, 
pp.  xiaf,  none  of  which,  however,  can  be  pronounced 

entirely  satiifactory,  either  in  method  or  in  results.  See 
further  .S.  Davidson s  NT Introd.'^\ (1894)2  367  /  ITie opposite 
side  Is  pleasantly  but  ineffectively  advocated  by  writers  like 
Purves  iChrisiiaititj'  im  Apostolic  Apt,  1900,  9-15)  and  Sanday 
(Hastings'  i7J  2»3B-A43),  while  it  is  defended  with  a  really 
critical  grasp  of  the  problem  and  its  bearings  by  'Swete 
{Apostle?  Creed,  1894,  p.  64/),  'A.  B.  Bruce  (Apoli^ties, 
189a,  pp.  383-397A  SchafffWir*.  of  Church,  1  lya-TK).  'Denney 
fart.  ^Ascension  in  Hasdngs*^  1  iei-i6a),  and  *Prof.  S. 
McComb  (Expos.f^i  4350-363,  a  critique  of  ET  of  Harnack's 
Wesea);  see  also  •Knowfing;  Tho  Witness  of  th*  EpistUs, 
i8o3,  pp.  365-3961  397-4'4(ascenMon);  A.  Hovty(Auur.  Jomm. 
Theol.,  looo,  pp.  536-554,  a  critique  of  Stapfer) ;  W.  F.  Adeney 
fff^/ot-W  8  i37-r4(L  a  critique  of  WeissScker);  N.  J.  D.  White 
('Appearances  of  Risen  Lord  to  Individuals,' 1*1 1066-74^ 
and  E-  R.  Bernard  ('The  Value  of  the  Ascension,'  Exp.T, 
iijpa-ifoz,  pp.  153-155,  and  in  Hastings'  DB  ^a^t^).  Etespite 
exaggerated  statements  upon  both  sides,  recent  English  discus- 
sions display  a  growina  sense  that  there  is  a  serious  problem 
to  be  faced  in  the  condition  of  the  historical  records,  and  that 
cx^esis  baa  a  vivid  if  subsidiary  part  to  play  in  its  solution. 
This  is  a  sign  of  health,  if  only  that  the  demands  of  the  public 
are  becoming  more  exigent ;  but  no  advance  can  be  looked  for 
until  English  students  are  furnished  with  a  scientific  equipment 
in  the  shape  of  thorouKhly  critical  editiixu  of  die  gospels,  as 
well  as  with  mono^apos  combining  historical  lodgment  and 
sound  scholarship  with  some  philoM^ic  and  rehgious  appreci- 
ation of  the  subject. — Uo.)  p.  w.  S- 

BEU  (UT) ;  p&r&y)-  Pcl^i  f  name  occurring  in 
the  gen^ogical  table  coonecting  Shem  and  Abraham 
(Gen.lli8-ai  [P],  i  Ch-lasi  cp  Lk-Sss,  AV  Ragau). 
An  Aittmasan  tribe  bearing  the  name  Ru'ua  appear  in 
S.  Babylonia  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (Schr. 
KGFio^f.;  KATPI  117;  DeL  Par.  938^);  but 
their  IdentilicatioQ  with  Reu  is  denied  by  Schr.  [loc.  cit. ). 
The  name,  in  common  with  the  others  in  the  same  Ust, 
is  probably  Mesopotamian,  and  we  may  possibly  find 
a  trace  of  it  in  tt^ta^.  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa, 
which  is  doubtless  for  'man  of  Re'u,'  a  formation 
parallel  to  the  Heb.  Vk-t^i  (cp  E>uval,  '  Hist,  d'fidesse,' 
Jourtt.  AHot.,  1891,  I8136).  Re'u  may  have  been  an 
old  Mesopotamian  god  (Mer,  Ctxk.  der  Stadt  Harrdn, 
33).  Cp  RUUBEN,  8§  9  >!>••  B. 
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Mention  (|  1). 
A  lost  tribe  a  3). 
FiiM-botn  (I  3). 
Bilhah,  Bohand^ 
'AhaPMorytts). 


Other  stories  (|  6). 
Name  ^1  7-9). 
Meaning  M  stones  (|  to> 
GenealogiM  (H  11-13). 
UsU  of  cities  a  >^ 


Reuben  '  is  repeatedly  mentkmed  in  the  Hexateuch 
as  a  branch  of  Israel  It  is  often  associated  with  Gad, 
1  w   ft  ^  known  to  each  of  tbe  doctmtents 

1.  menuon.  underlying  the  Hexateuch.  The  reader 
naturally  infers  that  Uie  writers  of  those  documents  had 
knowledge  of  such  a  commimity.  He  may  indeed  think 
it  prudent  to  test  the  legitimacy  of  that  inierence,  wbea 
he  misses  referaices  elsewhere  in  tbe  Hdirew  writings. 
Still,  the  argumentinK  etilentioiaast  be  used  irith  great 
care.^  The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  Outside  cS  the  fixed 
tribal  hits  (in  Chron. ,  Ezek. ,  and,  in  the  NT,  in  Rev. ) 
and  the  Chronicler's  genealogies,'  Reuben  is  known, 
apart  from  an  at  best  anachroaisdc  gloss  in  a  K.  10  33 
(descriptive  of  the  district  harassed  by  Hazael).  throu^ 
the  mention  in  the  enumeration  in  Judg.  6  {v.  15  /  )^ 
lliat  chapter  contains  very  old  material  and  few  will 
question  its  autfanity  even  when  it  stands  alone.  Only, 
hovraver,  if  we  are  sure  that  the  passage  says  what  the 
poet  meant  it  to  say.  That,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  questioned,  so  far  as  the  mention 
of  Reuben  is  concerned.*  Discussion  has  been  con- 
fined to  tbe  question,  where  the  menUoa  appearing 
niter  15a  and  again,  in  a  slightly  variant  form, 
after  16a  really  belongs.  Still,  is  not  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  double  occurrence,  that  tbe  clause  is 
really  a  gloss  t  Other  difficulties  would  thus  be  removed. 
It  always  seemed  strange  that  so  remote  a  commimity 
as  the  traditional  Reuben  should  be  mentioned  by  narhe- ' 
To  speak  of  Gilead  in  general,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  naming  tribes,  would  be  natural.  Later. 
Gilead  *  woutd  be  taken  to  mean  Gad,  whilit  Madiir 
was  perhaps  referred  to  'half-Manasadi,'  and  so  a 
reference  of  some  kind  or  other  would  be  maile  on  ti>e 
margin  to  Reuben.  If  it  be  thought  that  probability  is 
in  favcHU-  of  the  reference  in  Judg.  6  being  contemporair 
evidence,'  the  problem  before  us  is  to  determine  where 
Reuben  lived  and  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  historical 
times  Reuben  had  no  significance.  If  the  other  new  is 
taken,  the  problem  Is  to  account  for  the  references  in 
the  Hexateuch. 

A  survey  tif  the  references  (in  the  Hexateuch)  to 
Reuben  suggests  that  the  solid  element  in  them  all  is 
A  loit       belief  that  there  once  was  an  important 
trllM.     commimity  called  Reuben  and  that  for  some 
reason  it  had  lost  its  place ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
'Ad  or  ThamQiL    It  is  tisaally  supposed  that  tradition 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  more  or  less  definite  geo- 
graphical district  occupied  by  Reubcnites.    It  may  tuve 
done  so.    The  evidences  of  such  a  tradition,  howi»-er, 
are  far  from  copious.    Most  of  what  we  are  told  about 
a  territory  of  Reuben  is  in  D  (Dt.  3i3  16  443  Josh- 13 
s-ta)  and  P  (much  of  Nu. 82  Josh.  13 15-33  208  21 36/.) 
and  cannot  safely  be  used  for  the  present  purpose  (see 
§  14).    There  seems  to  he  only  one  pass^  (Nil  82 

1  On  the  name  see  below  :  on  tba  form,  f  B ;  t«  OT  expbna- 
dons,  1  7 ;  00  raal  mcaninK,  I  jr* 

>  Special  cautioo  is  needed  in  regard  to  qnestioiM  bearing  on 
tbatnbcs. 

S  On  the  Hatemeiits  Iniai.5iM|i3.  OniCh.  ll^a  see 
1 13  (end). 

*  Winckler  has  suggested  that  'Asher'  is  not  a  tribe  nama 
but  a  pronoun  ('>f'f|),  and  that  'Dan'  was  oet  awntioiwd 

originally  (C/ 8 1 34,  no.  36/J). 

B  Of  course  Reuben  may  have  been  settled  b  West  Palestine 
at  the  time  referred  to(seenext  note);  but  the  pastoral  chaiacter 
sisrigned  to  the  tribe  in  the  clause  probably  shows  that  its  author 
thought  of  tbe  East  (cp  Gah,  |  n,  first  small  type  par.)L 

<  Steuemagel  suuests  (EintoandiruKg,  ao)  that  tbe  mention 
of  Gilead,  not  Reuben,  in  v.  im  may  be  because  Rwbea  was 
still  seated  in  W.  Palestine  (see  Mknr,  1 10)1 

f  It  would  not  decide  the  qneitioD  whan  Rtabsa  lived  (sea 
preceding  twonote^ 
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37/. )  wUdi  can  perhaps  be  attributed  to  J  (see,  bow- 
ever,  Ox/.  Hex.  \.  All  it  has  to  say  is  that  certain  six 
(Moabite}  towns  were,  in  the  Mosaic  age  (?)  '  built '  by 
the  sons  of  Reuben  {see  below,  §  14).  The  absence  of 
aaif  reference  to  a  people  called  Reuben  in  the  Mesha 
inKriptkm  flthongh  it  mentions  three  of  the  six  towns 
and  refers  to  '  the  men  of  Gad '  as  having  '  dwdt  in  the 
land  of 'Atiroth  from  of  old  (0^) '  leenis  to  require  us 
to  suppose  that  the  statement  of  J,  if  not  unhistorical, 
rests  00  a  menKxy  of  days  Itmg  gone.  That  there  was 
a  firm  belief  in  an  ancient  Reuben  is,  indeed,  clear. 
The  point  is  that  it  need  not  Imply  a  knowledge  of 
where  it  had  been  seuled.  In  Gen.35ai/  J  seems  to 
connect  Reuben  with  West  Palatine  (see  §  4),  and  even 
in  P  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of  a  belitf  the  same 
kind  (Josh.  156  I81  /.  %  4),  which  may  be  represented 
in  the  strange  st<M7  of  the  '  altar '  (§  5),  and  in  the  idea 
that  Reuben  crossed  into  West  E>alestine  to  help  the 
oth^  tribes  to  effect  a  settlement  (cp  Gad,  col.  1585). 

Whatever  was  thought  of  the  place  where  Reuben 
had  lived,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  felt  in  his  fiite 

S  Hrrt-hom.  ^^^P  8  10).    Reuben  is  everywhere  the 

3.  nm-DonL  e^i.^o^j  jj        g  indeed 

there  was  perhaps  an  interval  of  considerable  length 
between  him  and  Leah's  other  sons :  Nai^tali  seems 
to  be  for  E  Jacob's  third  son  (cp  Naphtali,  %  a). 
Whether  this  was  so  in  the  original  J  we  cannot  say : 
it  would  account  for  Reuben's  ^ing  the  finder  of  the 
didd'tm  (i^.),^  which  E  does  not  mention.  In  J  as  we 
have  it,  however,  R«ib«i  has  three  own  brothers  when 
he  finds  the  dsdatm  which  lead  to  the  birth  of  Joseph  * 
(cp  Zebulun).  The  only  tale  E  has  to  tell  about 
Reuben  is  of  how  he  tried  to  deliver  Joseph*  (Gen. 
37u  09),  and  reminded  his  brothers  of  the  fact  (4239  ; 
see  below,  j  10,  end),  and  how  he  offered  his  own  two 
sons(cp|  11)  as  a  pledgeof  the  safe  return  of  Benjamin. 
The  most  sipiificant  point  In  all  this  is  that  Reut>en  was 
the  first-bora.  On  that  point  there  seems  to  be  com- 
plete agreement.  The  problem  is  discussed  in  i  Ch. 
6 1  /.  The  view  of  the  writer  of  that  passage  is  that 
Reuben  forfeited  his  right  (as  first-bom)  to  the  special 
blessing,  which  fell  to  Joseph,  who  thus  became  two 
tribes,  idtbougb  his  rival  Judah' ultimately  outdid  him.' 

The  rest  of  the  points  may  bdong  to  the  decking  out 
of  the  stoiy  (see,  however,  bdow,  g  10,  end). 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  what  J  has  to  tell  us  in  Gen. 
86  3B.    No  doubt  the  story  was  once  told  with  more 

4.  BlUudl,  BohUL         'I  ^"i  3-  ^i{''J'^^ 

'  — g  33,  show  how  It  could  be  done).' 

This  story  seems  to  be  J's  explanadon  of  how  Reuben 
lost  his  rank.     What  Jacob  did  when  he  heard*  of 

t  Accordiog  to  Stodmi  0  Rnhen  im  JakobHegen '  in  JffyG 
for  tgoHf  ^^j*.  «4iich  ^ipcued  after  this  article  was  in  type) 
tba  nndin(  of  tn«  dSdSlm  wu  asmbed  to  Reuben  as  a  patri- 
■idial  eponym  on  a  level  with  Jacob.  Later  ■yncTctism  nuule 
Un  tncob'f  ion. 

I  Sietwrnagel  ■nggeti  {Eimwamdtrmtg,  17)  that  in  the 
oriainal  story  what  Keubea  did  wai  not  to  make  over  the  dOdXttn 
toL«ahbut  totiae  then  to  win  tbefiivaur  or  Rachel,  or  rather 
Bflbab,  «4ience  Bohan  (cp  Navhtau,  i  Thu  is  very 

infeoious,  but  does  wtt  uplaia  the  obvious  relation  of  the 
jSdd'tm  to  Iisachar  and  joaeph.  Acoi»lia>  to  Stucken  (lee 
preceding  note)  Raaben's  inoeat  was  widi  Leah  henelf,  who 
may  at  ooe  Uma  have  been  called  NIbali. 

>  ItfaprofaabUtbBtniGen.879i(J>'RcubcD'b  ndaokmal 
for  JudaE.  Sea  next  note 

4  In  Dm  Joaepb  itonr  the  leader  is  Judah  in  J,  Reuben  in  E 
(cp  prscading fbootoi*);  cp  Steuemagel,  Eimoandmaig,  34. 

>  According  to  Gnlne.  fr  K /  ii,  Reuben's  heireniony  bekinKcd 
to  tlw  tinw  preoadiiv  um  tettleineat  of  the  Rachel  tribes  (cp 
Rachel, til).  Tmm tribai wbidi acknowledged  his  hader- 
■hip  were  called  Leah;  the  bUer  (RacbeQ  tribe*  acknowledged 
the  hiceaiony  of  Joae^ 

*  Affdntt  UM  togsutioa  of  mUnaira  and  Stade  ipVll  isO 
that  tbit  story  iinpUM  mora  primitive  ntorab  in  the  lialf«omad 
Reubenitcs,  see  Holxingef,  md  be. 

1  Later  writen  refused  to  bdiere  the  story  (cp  the  case  of 
SiMK)M(l9/,eBd;  saealsolift  lnTatgiun(Pt..Jon.«//«r.), 
Hidiash  (Gtn.  rM»  6t/X  'Kband  iS/bM-si  *1  and  Bk.  ^ 
Jashar,  Renben  only  distnrMd  a  couch  {cp  CnariBs,  JmUUst, 
t  33i^  >  iutd  1 33  1 4)> 

*  Thmogh  ta^iuM,  accocdnig  to  Ttit.  Sewi. 
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Reuben's  deed  has  been  sujqiressed  by  R.^   It  can  be 

inferred,  however,  from  the  *  Blessing  of  Jacob' :  ' 

Reuben  I  thou  wast  my  Urtt-bora 

My  might  and  the  first-fruiu  of  my  nunboed ; 
Exceeoin^  in  impeiuosity,*  exceeding  in  puuon  1  ' 

Foaauog  like  water  ...  * 
For  thou  didst  ascend  thy  father's  couch. 

Then  did  1  curse  the  bed  '  he  ascended.' 

Even  without  Gtmkel's  emendation  of  the  last  line  it  is 
plain  that  the  sequel  to  Oen.  SSaa  was  a  father's  cuise,^ 
whid)  iHought  doom  on  the  tribe  (cp  Blessings  AKd 
Cursings).  The  effect  becomes  still  more  clear  in  the 
'Blessing  of  Moses' : 

Let  Reuben  live  (on),  let  him  not  <tie  (out) ! 
Sdll,  let  luroS  become  a  (mere)  handful  of  men  I  * 

The  story  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  same  l^end  (cp  NaphTALI, 
coL  3330  foot).  We  ought  perhaps,  however,  to  trans- 
laU  the  word  '  bohan.'  The  landmark  would  then  be 
the  thumb-stone"  of  the  son  (or  sons  [0^  in  Josh.  16 17]) 
of  Reuben.  The  suggestion  made  elsewhere  (ool.  535 
n.  4),  however,  is  perhaps  better:  the  suggestion,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that  m« 
ought  to  read :  stone  of  the  sons  of  Reuben  ( 'J3  pK 
[aiKT :  reading  'la  for  p  pa,  as  [na  might  be  a  trans- 
posed nja=']3). 

The  reading  of  G^l  josh.  18 17  would  support  this 
view.    In  its  favour  is  the  ease  with  whidi  it  could  be 

_  brot^ht   into  connection  with  a  stwy 

•  aUM^  •  "  otherwise  perplexing.   The  stone 

(cv  was  it  really  a  group  of  stones  ?)  in 
question  was  near  '  GelilSth '  (Josh.  18 17  :  see  Gilgal. 
§  6  h).  Now  it  was  at  the  '(3elll5th'  of  the  Jordan 
that,  we  are  told,  there  was  erected  a  sacred  object  to 
which  was  given  a  name  that  has  been  lost  (see  Ed, 
Galeed,  3).  The  present  text  of  Josh.  22  leaves  it 
uncertain  on  which  side  of  Jordan  the  sacred  erection 
stood,  and  it  ascribes  the  building  to  Reuben  and  Gad 
(and  half  Manasseh  !).  Perhaps  Gad  is  an  addition^* 
connected  with  the  view  that  the  stone  was  east  of  the 
Jordan.  No  doubt  the  objea  was  not  an  '  altar,'  btu  a 
masjebah  or  a  circle  of  stones  (see  GlLGAL,  g  2),  and 
the  story''  may  be  coimected  in  some  way  with  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  loss  of  Reuben's  status." 

The  suggesdon  just  made  gains,  perhaps,  in  plausi- 
bility from  the  faa  that  in  E,  and  probably  J,  there  is 
another  story  that  may  hava  served  the  same  purpose 
(next  8). 

In  the  oldo'  paru  of  Nil  16  the  leaders  of  Reuben 
(see  below,  §  10)  dare  to  challenge  the  authority  of 
.  Othw  Moses  and  thus  bring  divine  judgment  on 
'vTjT^  themselves.    It  is  even  possible  that  there 
"^^^^  was  still  another  story  of  the  same  kind  (see 
below,  (  10  [i]).    These  stories,  as  tbey  attribute  to 

1  Acceding  10  Stndccn  (diova,  ooL  4089,  n.  i)  various 
analogies  suggest  that  Ittael  caMiated  Reuben  for  lii*  oine 

('  eye  for  eye,  eic"),  53. 
^  On  this  passage  see  n.  ^ 

*  Read  perhaps  iki^  with  Goakd. 

4  MX  Vin  Sm,  obscure ;  see  Stttdccsi,  MVG,  1901,  pb  171. 

>  Read  perhaps  'inx|  'PiS^  3  with  GtndML  For  some  interest- 
ing suggestions  ai  to  the,  original  purport  of  the  parage  see 
Stucken  (as  in  col.  n.  iX  4<i-S9. 

<  According  Eo  JvSilt*!,  •  SS  7  9,  and  T*U.  Xttti.,  ffilhab 
became  taboo  to  Jacob  henceforth. 

1  Gunkel  compares  //rW  0447^  (Amytitor's  curse  [455^] 
on  his  son  Pboinix  for  a  deed  similar  to  Reuben's). 

B  On  the  reRsrence  ^  this  to  Simeon  in  S^t.  im  Sihsoh,  |  3. 

5  t^  Ball,  PSBA  IS  in  (iBgS) :  ieod  'TO- 

ts  In  Asspian  there  is  ni>  conscious  mctqrfior  In  the  VM  of 
ubdmm  in  thu  way. 

n  Cp  OSMa/.  TtktOM.  Ttint  wmfA.  rto  lepSit-nr,  Ma. 
#iMmurn[fHop  ctfr^tfof  et  mot  'Poufiiy. 

u  On  the  geogr^ibical  import  of  this  and  the  preceding  story 
see  I  TO, 

IS  Don  the  story  in  Josh.  SS  contain  a  reference  to  the  nana 
Reubeo :  see  v.  aS  mn*  raio  n-i;in*nM  >ie\  (ria .  . .  [u]bi4idiD 

md  V.  m  mrcff  .  .  -  Snj  naro  Uai  ([wayyilbnn  . .  . 
[|aiUL]r'l)t 
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Reuben  an  importaace  which  there  is  nothing  in  history 
to  suggest,  may  be  due  to  a  tradition  of  conflict  between 
some  representative  Israelitish  cian  and  a  Reubenite 
community.  On  tbe  other  band,  they  may  be  simply 
popular  or  other  stories  designed  to  explain  tbe  sup- 
pcned  ctdlapse  of  a  Reubm  people. 

The  real  cause  of  Reubm's  disappearance  may  have 
been  the  inroad  of  Moab,  which  was  perhaps  not  so 
early  as  to  prevent  a  vague  memory  of  what  had  pre- 
ceded from  surviving  (see  Gad,  §  ii,  col.  1585,  mid.  and 
cp  Moab,  §  14,  col.  3174.  foot).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  posnbility  that  Reubea'i  abode  was  not 
really  in  the  east.  We  have  found  several  hints  of  a 
belief  that  Reuben  had  been  west  of  the  Jordan  (see 
further,  below,  §  10),  to  which  we  shall  return  {§  10)  in 
tbe  light  of  the  considerations  suggested  by  a  study  of 
Reuben's  name. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Reuben  is  not  apparent. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  more  than  one  exjdanation. 
T  OTexDlana.  ^  (G«n-293»a)  takes  it  to  mean 
ll^.ZtKZZT^  'Yahwfe  looks  at  my  afffiction'  and 
tloni  of  name.  j,  ^  reference  to  what  Leah 

bad  had  to  bear  as  the  hated  wife  (nttu^ ;  v.  33 :  see 
Gunket  ad  loc. ).  ii.  E  (Gen.  2B  33d),  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  a  reference  to  some  point  in  the  coadtict  Jacob  : 
'  my  husband  will  .  .  .  me.' 

MT  reads  'will  hvt  me';  but  tt  is  dEflScuh  to  believe  that 
(hi*  ii  sound.  Tbe  venioni,  indeed,  aeree  (afoa^ovt,  OMUtiil; 
ner^m  [Peth.])  with  MT  ;  but  to  iligot  a  change  would  make 
tbe  wcwd  cbime  with  Reuben  (<j3nK'  '■  pwi)  that  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  must  bave  done  so.'  Gunkel  suKgCfits  as  the 
onginal  a  word  connate  with  the  Aramaic  y^m,  '  to  praise.' 
The  Reubenites  are  in  tbe  traditions  so  hard  to  distinguish  from 
tbe  Gadites  that  E  may  well  have  connected  with  tbe  name 
Reuben  a  wish  like  that  expreand  ia  Dt.  8Sk>  (u  a'rr)D)  with 
regard  to  Gad  :  '  be  will  make  me  sfunul  forth  ;  or,  since  tbe 
■ubfect  is  'luufaaiKl'  not  '  Yahwb,' might  we  give  the  word  its 
Aiuic  meamng  and  render  '  welcooiB  me'f  ' 

tii.  Josephus  explains  Roubel,  Pou^Xoi  {Ant.  i.  I&7), 
his  fbnn  of  the  name  (see  g  8),  by  saying  that  Leah  felt 
she  had  experienced  the  mercy  of  God  (Si&ri  kvt  f\fav 

It  is  not  certain  what  the  last  consonant  of  the  name 
a.  Form  **■ 

of  ^  trad!tlaiialfbimsare)3wn ;  pov^fBADEFL], 

■fi€ti>  [Gen.  43  aa  37  E],  -Pi^  [L  in  1  K.  10  33  Cb. ;  E 
in  Gen.  80 14],  pov^it-  i  Ch.  613  [L],  Joseph.  -PiiXot,  4  7  3, 1 166 
var.  pouPtitl  Syr.  riiti;  Vg.  RtAtn;  gentilic  BetUboUte 
']atir%  in  0  not  usually  distinguished  from  the  '  personal '  fonn, 

but_iCh.ll4a  pov^irn  [L^  30  3a  pov^i|K<}>  [BA],  Toah.22i  pov- 
fitflitvan  [A] ;  Josephus,  01  pcmfitimm,  ij  povfitf^n  pvk^. 

The  explanations  adduced  already  (g  7)  imply  that 
the  final  consonant  was  early  pronounced  as  n ;  but 
Hos.  4i5  58  IO5  make  it  probable  that  in  the  case  of 
Bethel  tbe  n  which  has  esti^lished  itself  in  the  modem 
local  pionaneiatioa  {Seia»)  took  the  place  of  /  early.' 

The  real  wigin  of  the  name  is  nnknowiL  i.  On  the 
view  that  the  final  letter  was  n,  Baethgen  {Beitr.  59, 
_  1888)  connects  with  the  AratMC  Ru'ba  = 

■•""'K'  Rubat-is  (CIL  8  a^is),  comparing  the  end- 
ing fin  in  YardSn  (EV  'Jordan'),  and  so,  brfore  him. 
I^nd  {De  Gidt,  Oct.  1871,  p.  31}  who  is  reminded  of 
Arab,  ra'ay  The  inscription,  Glaser  30a,  from 
HadakSn,  speaks  of  a  tribe  nun'  -a  {CIS  4  no.  37, 
/.  5),  sons  of  R'bn','  vowels  tmanowti.    The  comparison 

1  On  the  other  band,  we  must  remember  that  tbe  old  etymo- 
logists were  ea.uly_  content  (cp  Gunkel). 

>  The  most  obvious  derivation '  Behold  !  a  son'  is  passed  over  ; 
names  with  imperatives  (Olshaus.  Ltkrb.  613},  eaaiaiaa  in 
As^rian,  were  ptobaUy  not  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  <cp 
Gray,  HPN  65/).    Gesen.  thought  of  "itri  In  tbe  sense  of 

'provided.'  Tbe  Glotta  C^lhcrUnm  gives  Vavft^y,  ipiy  vUc 
(tag.  OS(^). 

*  Did  be  think  of  9M3  "Wi  (2  of  agent:  cp  Taig.  Jon. 

•J^bV'P  '"03?,  'I'?),  ot  possibly  Sjt  Oni? 

*  Cp  Bartb,  £fym.  StuJ.,  %  19. 

■  Cp  onitn,  ZD.\fG  ae  425  tsba  s  i». 

1  A  name  occurring  several  times  in  tbe  Turin  papyrus  as 
borne  by  kings  of  the  tnirtMnth  Egyptian  dynasty,  a  resemblance 
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of  the  En  in  Yard£n  is  not  necessary.  Reuben  might  be 
a  name  on  the  analogy  of  SiMEON  (§  8  i. ),  GiDEON,  fAa. 

Reuben  would  then  be  a  case  of  the  kind  referred  to 
by  Bartb,  NB,  p.  xxix,  n.  t,  in  which  the  termitution 
instead  of  preserving  its  old  vo¥wl  d  (as  in  lulJfdn  ;  not 
iulhOn,  to  avoid  concurrence  of  'rounded'  voweb) 
chaiiged  it  to      (cp        instead  of         for  earner 

ii.  Some  also  <^  tbe  explanations  assuming  the  last 
consonant  to  be  1  take  the  name  to  be  simple.  Ball 
derives  it  from  the  root  r'b^  which  in  Arabic  means  to 
repair,*  comparing  the  noun  ra'Qb  which  is  applied 
metaphorically  (Zamahiarl,  Asds  acc.  to  Lane,  but  not 
in  Cairo  ed. )  to  describe  one  as  a  rectifier  of  aflairs.' 

Lagarde  suggested  (OS^  367  yi)that  Reuben,  or 
rather  Re'dben,  is  to  be  identified  with  Ra'dHl  shortened 
txom' Rti dbtl,  plural  of  Ri'bSl,  a  lion  (or  wolf}.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tij  el-'ArSs  the  raydbtt  of  tbe  Arabs 
were  those  '  who  tised  to  go  on  hostile  expeditions  upon 
their  feet  [and  alone].' 

According  to  Ibn  Sda  the  Andalusian 
'  some  say  that  ri'b&l  means  also  one  who  is  the  only 
offspring  of  bis  mother' app,  of  twin:  el-Btist&ni].'' 
Another  suggested  origin  is  '  Jerahmeel '  (JODAH,  §  3) ; 
cp  Reu  [see  Crii.  Bii.y 

iii.  Others  hold  the  name  to  be  compoimd.  (a)  The 
first  element  is  taken  by  older  writers  to  be  r6'ii  in  the 
sense  of  'face'  (Kohler,  Der  Segen  Jacobs,  27  [1867]; 
Kue.  Tk.  rSasi  [1871]),  or  ritu  in  the  sense  of  '  flock ' 
(Redsk)b,  DU  ATtUktn  Namm,  etc.,  86[i846]); 
later  writers  tobe  rfi'S'ln  the  sense  of '  fnend '  (Keiber, 
Dit  Rel.-gesek.  Bedeutung  dtr  Heh.-Eigennamett  dtt 
AT,  70)  or  rather  as  a  divine  name'**  (see  below, 
§  10).  (h)  The  second  half  was  identified  by  Nestle 
{Israel.  Eigtnnamen,  1876}  with  Bin  (=Bir,  Bur),  by 
others  (Redslob,  1846;  K5bler,  1867;  Kue.,  1871; 
Houtsma,  1876  ;  Wl,  Gl  Im  n.  a)  with  Bd. 

The  theory  that  Reubd  contains  the  names  Rea  and 
Bel  seems  to  merit  condderation.  A  parallel  forma- 
10  Kfcaniiiff''**"'^  name  Reu-el."   When  one 

of  kL^Im!  peculiar  mystification  that 

has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  names 
Hobal  II  Jethro  ||  Reud  one  is  led  to  ask.  May  not  there 
be  snne  connection  between  Reu<el  and  Reu-bd?** 
There  Is,  in  fiict,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the 
tone  of  the  narratives,  a  strange  parallelism  between  the 
critical  attitude  adopted  towards  Moses  by  Reu-bel  in 
the  earlier  story  in  Nu.  16  and  that  adopted  by  Moses' 

to  which  has  been  noticed  (t^.,  by  C.  Niebufar,  Ebr.  Zettgtiek, 
as>>(iSo4l,  and,  without  approval,  by  Ball,  i'50r[iS96]>,  caniwl 
plaiuibly  be  connected  wiib  Reuben  :  it  ;s  oT  course  a  personal 
name,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  read  Wbn-re' ("rising  of  Re")^  not 
Ra-uben. 

I  After  this  article  was  finished  tbe  writer  noticed  that  Bartb 
himself  makes  this  very  suggestion  {NB  jao^  end  of  long  note) 
with  the  same  exanmla. 

>  Cp  the  persond  name  Sksiti  in  tbe  imcriptiop  from  SOd, 
Hal^Sa,  /.  I. 

>  The  advent  of  Reuben  was  to  reconcile  Jacob  to  Leah. 

4  It  is  to  rtib,  not,  as  Ball  seems  to  imply,  to  r^6h,  that  the 
metaphorical  meaning  of '  Us,  bulky,  portly,  or  oofpuleni  chief' 
is  B-ssigned  in  tbe  (CSmAt  ana  the  TiU  ti-'ArSi. 

B  Hecompares  Aroer,pluralof 'Arv(cpabove,col.  317,  n.  1)1 

'  Quoted  Dy  Lane,  aJwe. 

f  mttm  taliduku  ummuhu  wahdaiim. 

8  Reuben  was  the  first-bom  of  Leah.    Rebecca  had  twins. 

>  On  the  sofleninE  of  gutturals  when  r  or  /  occurs  in  tbe  same 
word  see  Wi.  AOFl  287,  C/1  zto  n,  4,  no,  n.  a. 

to  Cp  Duval,  Rev.  At.  Btb  Ser.  18  ri«  [r89i] ;  A.  Mex,  Gttek. 
d.  Stadt  HarrAn  93  [1893^,  Cp  the  male  proper  name  Ra-'-n 
in  one  of  tbe  tablets  containing  deeds  of  sale,  barter,  and  lease 
with  PhcEflician  dockets  In  3  46  r4  d  (no.  8,  L  11).  Ru-'-a  is 
the  name  of  an  Aramaic  tribe  mentioned  in  the  clay  tablet 
inscription  of  Tiglatb-pileser  ill.  a  R.ffTj,  Ru-'-u-a  a  tribe 
mentioned  twice  in  Sennacherib's  clay  prism  i  R.  87  44  41 36. 

II  Reu-bel  and  Reu.el  were  cited  as  similar  tribe-names  by 
Houtsma,  '  Israel  en  Qain,' rA.riOoa/ (1876).  CpSkipwiUi, 
/0/fn247,  asiliB99]. 

^  Cp  Jehi-cl  in  I  Cb.3T»>9S.S8S  Isb  [re«i  ytilf:  Mar- 
quartj/^J?  14 344  n.  i)  -baaL 

"  The  root  •of  (Jethro)  occm  tbrloe  b  the  'Uatrfng*  tS 
Reuben  in  Gen.  40 
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IkStkht  (jTwi ;  see  Jkthro,  second  paragraph)  in  Ex.  18  : 
*  What  is  this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  people  ?  Why 
sittest  thou  thyself  atose,  and  all  the  people  stand  about 
thee  from  morning  unto  evening?  .  .  .  The  thing  thai 
thou  doest  is  not  good  '  (Ex.  18t4  17). 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  particular  parallelism 
jnst  referred  to  and  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
name  Reuben,  it  is  surely  si^gestive  in  regard  to  the 
general  Reuben-in^blem  that  we  should  twve  a  cotn- 
inunity  of  no  historical  ImpoTtancei  but  held  to  be  the 
fir^-bom  <^  Israel,  into  connection  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  bring  a  whole  series  ot  stories^  differing 
altogether  in  details,  but  coinciding  in  the  fundamental 
point  of  setting  Reuben  in  some  form  in  opposition  to 
the  recognised  representatives  of  Israel :— ' 
i.  the  criticism  of  Reucl  (Ex.  18) 
9.  the  discontent  of  the  sons  of  Reubel  (Nu.  16) 

3.  the  stcne[s]  erected  by  Reubel  (Josh,22>:  cp  Stone  of 

Bohan 

4.  the  ambition^  of  Reabel  (Gen,  35  aa) 

5.  the  sacrilegious  greed  of  Achar  (Acdian),  if  he  vmi  nally  a 

Rcubcnite  (see  below,  | 
(.  the  disagreement  between  Reuben  and  the  Other  sons  of 
Israel  (at  Uothan?)^*  Gen.43as  [E]  ['ye  would  not 
listeD  V 

We  may  even  find  a  seventh  story  when  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  Reubenite  genealogy  §  (11). 

These  stories  seen  to  imply  a  widespread  conviction 
of  the  occurrence  at  some  time  of  a  grave  event  or  series 
of  events,'  Such  convictions  are  often  due  to  actual 
reminiscence  of  fact.  It  is  possible  even  to  go  further 
and  reconstruct  a  history  thus : — 

The  Nu.  10  story  (on  the  details  see  Dathak)  implies,  for 
CEUnplej  that  Reuocn  disagreed  with  its  associates  at  Kadcsh 
and  led  its  party  northvrards  into  Palestine.  The  attribution  of 
Hea-on  and  Canni  clans  both  to  Reuben  and  to  Judah  (see  |  iz) 
Bieans  that  Reuben  settled  W.  of  Jericho  in  contact  wilh  Judah. 
The  Bilhab  story  (|  O  means  that  the  Jacob- Rachel  tribe  spread 
southwards  and  had  friendly  relations  with  Reuben,  but  as 
Benjamin  braoched  off,  absorbing  sui:h  elements  as  Bilhab  had 
left  (see  Naphtali,  |  i)  when  it  migrated  northwards,  the 
rdations  of  Reuben  towards  Bilhah  became  less  friendly,  which 
brought  on  Reuben  a  curse.  I'he  'altar'  story  (Josh. 22)  means 
that  the  Josephites  of  Shechem  tooV  umbrage  at  the  southern 
Jooephttes  Qiatf  Manasseh)  for  having  a  common  sanctuary  with 
the  ReubeQiics,  and  this  anger  was  afterwards  supposed  to  have 
been  against  Reuben.  The  Dathan  attd  Atnram  story  means  that 
the  Reubeniies  on  their  part  rebelled  against  certain  pretensions 
of  the  south-  Josephite  priests.  Finally,  Reuben  croned  Jordan 
and  penetrated  as  a  wedge  into  Cadite  territory.'  i  Ch.  S  si-33 
means  that  tbe  Reubenite  chui  Hezron  subsequently  united  with 
CHIeadtle  cbns  10  produce  Segub  the  Caiher  of  Jaii  (cp 
llAJfASSEH,  1 1 9,  last  small  type). 

The  arguments  for  this  reconstruction  are  set  forth 
with  skill  by  Steuemagel  (Einwanderung).  The  result 
is  a  priori  plau^bte  Is  there  adequate  warrant,  how- 
ever, for  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  historical  character 
of  tbe  legends  (cp  R  Luther,  ZATW  19t  ff.  [1901]  ; 
W.  OLZ2ni^.,  KAT^  313,  etc)?  The  questions 
involved  are  far-reaching  and  intricate,  and  ore  better 
treated  comprehen^vely  than  in  relation  to  one  particular 
tribe  (see  Tribes,  and  cp  Naphtali,  %  i,  begin.). 
Here  we  may  be  content  with  the  general  conclusion  that 
a  Reuben      some  impOTtance  was  believed  to  have 

I  The  fate  of  *Sd  and  ThamQd  sevnis  to  have  ap^peated  to  the 
imagination  of  Mohammed.  They  are  referred  to  ni  the  Klorfin, 
together  or  apart,  some  twenty-one  times.  Cp  the  NT  references 
to  Sodom. 

'  Cp  tbe  cases  of  Abner,  Absalom,  and  Adwiijah. 

>  SteuemaMi  MiifMses  that  some  actual  conflict  between 
Joseph  and  the  Leah  tribes  occurred  in  the  ndghbourbood  of 
Dothan  {Eimaimmdtmmg,  97X  1^*0*  ponibly  Reuben  dded  with 

^**T?\eems  to  be  only  a  further  illunration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary confusicm  in  the  stories  about  Reuben  that  in  the 
earlier  reference,  which  appears  also  to  be  in  E,  the  brothers  did 
listen  (Gen.  87  ?J  /.\ 

'  Slacken  (above,  col.  4089^  n.  i)  finds  a  mythological  refer- 
ence in  the  Reuben  saying  in  Gen.  40  3,  Reuben  (  [I  Adam 
I  Behemoth)  was  a  bong  wtio  once  had  world  power  but  lost  it. 
He  compares  the  description  of  Behemoth  in  Job  40  ta  (p.  51), 
and  connects  him  with  the  sign  Aquarius  (p.  69).  Otherwise 
WL  GI%  m. 

■  On  the  question  when  this  might  have  occurred  see  the 
saggestioa  of  Stenentagel  (Einwam/etittif,  so)  that  it  may  be 
oonaected  wUh  i  Clk  5 10  (the  Hagrites,  temp.  SiuiIJl 
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flourished  some  time,  and  tbe  judgment  that  the  belief 
was  {nobably  justified.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  Reuben  really  lived 
east  of  the  Jordan  there  may  have  been  many  traditions 
which  failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  literature  of  Western 
Palestine  (cp  Gad.  §  11).  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  additional  reasons  should  be  found 
for  connecting  Reuben  with  the  southern  tribes  (cp 
Simeon,  §  8  iii.). 

Reuben  was  bdieved  to  have  had  two  sons.  In  the 
Joseph  story  indeed  he  had  onfy  two  ('my  two  sons' 

™~>tqii"^  ^eath  of  the  two  sons  that  13 
thought  of.  In  Nu.  16  two  sons  of  Reuben  are  buned 
alive  (I631  33a,  J  ;  32a  33^,  £).  They  are  called 
Dathan 3  and  AbiTani*(cp  Ps.  106i7l>t.ll«).  Dathan 
is  a  strange  name  ^  (reminding  one  of  Dotban,  the  scene 
of  Reuben's  argument :  see  above,  §  10,  6) ;  but  Abiram 
we  know  as  a  first-bom  son  who  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  (alive  ?)  in  the  foundation  of  a  city.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Hiel  {g.v.]  ^htt7\  '3,  whereas  in 
Nu.  16  Abiram  is  a  son  of  Eliab  ;  but  these  {<hH!\  'a 
and  311*^  '3)  are  not  imposuUe  variants.  Abiram's 
brotheriscalledS^binMTof  I  K.I634  ;  butin  zCb. 
2 at/  the  clan  called  Segub  ben  Hezron  in  MT  is  in 
0^  called  Serug,  which  is  in  Gen.  11  so  a  son  of  Reu  (see 
below,  §  IS,  end).  The  mention  of  Hezron  brings  us 
to  the  stock  genealogy  of  Reuben  :  Gen.  469  =  Nu.  266 
=Ei£.6i4=i  Ch.  63.  In  it  there  is,  at  least 
at  first  sight,  no  trace  of  the  &mous  two  sons. 
In  their  stead  we  find  four  names :  Hanoch.  Pallu, 
Hezron,  and  Carmi.  The  first  appears  as  a  Midianite 
clan  in  Gen.  25  4  {cp  Gad,  g  11,  last  small  type  para- 
graph), the  second  (^NxXXott  generally  ;  Jos.  ^aX[a]oi;i) 
appears  in  Nu.  I61  as  Peleth  {ipa\€$  [BAF]).  which 
suggests  the  Negeb  (see  Peleth)  ;  but  @^  gives  ^Xex — 
i.e. ,  Peleg.'  The  third  and  fourth  (Hezron  and  Carmi) 
appear  also,  as  has  been  mentioned  (§  10),  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Judah.  In  the  case  of  Hezron  that  seems 
certain  ;  although  whether  the  inferences  that  have  been 
drawn  from  it  are  warranted  is  at  least  doubtful  (cp 
Manasseh,  §  9,  last  small  type,  and  above,  §  10,  end). 
The  case  of  Carmi  is  less  secure.  In  i  Ch.  i  1  Carmi 
may  be  a  mistake  for  Oleb  (We.  Bens,  ad  Ix.),  and 
26/.,  or  at  least  2j,  is  surely  an  interpolation.  2j  might 
just  as  well  stand  after  £3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Josh.  7. 
althou|^  c.  I  may  not  be  (}riginal,  it  is  difficult  to 
a(x:ount  for  Carmi  in  v.  18  unless  there  was  known  to  be 
a  Carmi  in  Judah.  or  the  story  was  originally  told  of 
Reuben,  not  Judah,  as  Steuemagel  suggests  {£ittwan- 
derung,  p.  19  [e]). 

As  we  have  seen,  Dt.  II 5  mentioiu  a  '  son '  of  Reuben 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  vrtio  in  Nu.26B*  b  introduced 
into  the  genealogy  as  a  son  of  Pallu. 

1  On  the  pc»sibiliiy  of  a  connection  between  the  Leah  tribes 
and  the  ^ablri  see  Naphtali,  |  3  (sec  par.),  Simeon,  |  6  il- 
Zebuli;n. 

>  Josephus  lAni,  iv.?  3,  |  166)  reads  ja9afi,[ai>]. 

>  Josephus  XAhI.  iv.  7  3,  |  lU)  adds  Pallu  [^oAoovfl. 

*  Da~at-nu  is  a  synonym  of  karradtt,  'strong"  (Del.  Att. 
HWB  596  n,  no.  36X  and  dt-ia-nti  is  ' ein[starkesl  Thier.' 
Shalmaneser's  Black  obelisk  (/.  161)  mentions  receiving  tribute 
from  a  certain  Da>ta-Ra,  of  IlubuiSkia  (towards  Urmia). 

B  The  passage  in  Tudg.  5  referred  to  above  (|  1)  accentuates  a 
straiuje  paiallelitm  between  the  Reubenites  of  the  genealogies 
and  the  Semite*  of  G«i.  U 10  :— 


Gen.  11 
Eb«r(-a)r) 

P«leg(3!rB) 
Reu  (ipn) 
SemgOnr) 
Abtam 


Reuben 


Reu-bel 

Serug  b.  Heiron 

(above,  |  it) 
Atnram  (above,  1 11) 


Judg.6 
nap  ^-  ^7> 

Reu.bel 
nipTp(f'.  i6i») 


•  Nemuel  (g.v-X  who  appears  in  Nu.  S69t  as  a  third  son 
(the  eldest)  of  £liab,  may  come  by  mistake  from  v.  13,  where  he 
u  the  eldcM  son  odimttm. 
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Dt.  11 5 
Rraben 


Elub 


Reuben 
pJu+3 


Abtram        Nemuell  Stt 
This  (with  omission  of  NemueP)  seems  to  be  tbe 
scheme  fdlowed  in  Nu.  16i,  as  we  have  it.'   It  appears 

indeed  to  be  complicated  by  Eliab  and  Peleth  {for  Pallu) 
being  treated  as  unconnected,  and  Peleth  being  given  a 
sen  On  [?-v.]  ;  and  tbis  has  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  voskm  (rf  J  {e.^.,  Oxf.  Ifex.). 

Nti.l«i[MiiiHT] 
Reuben 


I 

Dftthan 


Abinm 


Josephus,  however,  says  nothing  of  On,  which  may 
in  Nu.  101  be  due  to  a  marginal  variant* :  tbe  variant 
represented  tijr  O  wbich  reads  as  usual  Abino  for 
A\xam  (see,  however.  On). 

Tbe  Chroaicler  has  attached  to  the  Reubenite 
genealogy  two  appendices,  one  tracing  the  pedigree  of  a 
•■•  T.  1  certain  Beerah  to  an  otherwise  un- 

"^''"^known  Joel*  (i  Ch.S*-*).  the  other 
perhaps  a  variant  form  of  the  same  list  (v.  j/.):  thus 


Sbenuiah 

Shimei 

p.  5  Micah 
Reaiah 
Baal  (Sya) 

p.  6  Beorah 


V.  8  Joel 
V.  B  Shema 
n  8  Ajudip) 


p.  a  BeU 
V.  J  [Zejchorali 
0.  7  Jeicl 

There  is  nothing  to  show  what  led  tbe  Cbrcmlder  to 
connect  these  lists  with  Reuben  (cp  Gray,  ffPN  357 / ), 
unless  it  be  the  reference  to  Tiglath-pileser  (cp  a  K. 
15>9)  and  the  geographical  references  in  v. 

With  ShamniaS,  ^imo,  Shemft,  and  Zecfaariab  mw  be  eoni- 
Mred  Shamnraa  ban  Zaccur,  Ibe  name  given  to  tbe  Reubenite 
'apy*  (Nu.  184>,  and  Eliew  ben  Schri,  David's  rukr  (M(ftO 
over  the  Reubenitea  (1  Cb.  37 On  the  nanml  omiauon  or 
a  raprewntative  of  Reuben  from  tbe  liitt  of  dividen  of  western 
Fslettine,  cp  Gad,  1  |  13  (last  sentence^  On  the  Utt  containins 
Adina*  ben  Shba>(i  Oi.  U  4a)  lee  Gray,  HPN^ai^.,  and  cp 
David,  |  ii<a)iL 

Whether  or  not  there  was  also  a  tfaeny  of  a  tribe 
Reuben  which  entered  Palestine  by  way  of  tbe  Negeb, 
14.  flMWX&tdiiaal  prevailing  theory  of  the  present 
tts^^pmoi  Hexateuch  and  related  passages  was 
that  Reuben  arrived  in  E.  Palestine 
from  abroad,  in  close  connection  with  Gad  {q.v.,  §  11). 
The  questions  bearing  on  the  real  character,^  origin,  and 
history  of  the  population  of  E.  Palestine  are  best  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (Gad,  gg  x-4}.  Alt  that  is  necessary 
here  is  to  supplement  what  is  s^d  there  (Gad,  |  12) 
with  regard  to  the  geographical  details  given,  in 
indifference  to  each  other,  by  the  various  Hexateuch 
writers. 

Of  the  nine  towns  aslied  for  by  Gad  and  Reuben  in 
Nu.  823  we  are  told  in  8237 /.  that  tbe  men  of  Reuben 
[re]buiU  tbe  last  live :  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  Sibuah 

(called  Sebam  in  v.  3),  Nebo,  and  BB(»f,  with  the 

1  See  n.  6  on  previous  column. 

9  Cp  Graf,  Die  GtKkickllUktn  BOcker,  89  n. 

3  'and  —  that  i*  la  say,  'otherwise  Abinm.'  Read: 
Dathan  and  Abinun,  the  sons  of  Eliab  [And  -cm],  the  ton  of 
Paleth— Pallu,  the  sonft]  of  Reuben. 

«  Kittel  {SBOT  [Heb.],  1895)  follows  S}-r.  and  Anfa.  in 
reading  Carmi ;  but  that  may  be  an  emendation  (10  Beniinser, 
KMC,  ad  hc.\ 

0  Perhaps  late,  cp  Adin  ;  but  cp  alio  leboaddan, 

•  Probably  corrupt  (6a  9«x>X   See  Shixa. 

T  Cooipare  coL  4089  n.  6. 
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addition  of  Kikiathaih.'  As  noticed  above  (S  a),  all 
these  six  towns  are  Moabite  in  Is.  Ifi,  Jer.  48. 

This  liitt  is,  however,  ignored  bv  P  in  his  enumeration  (Jodu 
SOb:  Dt.  443,  Etven  by  Moses)  of  the  'cities  reface^  wad 
(Josh.  21  3«/*<i  Cb.  878/:  [63/D  tbe  '  Icvitkal '  [Meran]  ctttes 
'of  tbe  tribe  of  Reuben '('1  -iBff?)'  Bubr  (city  of  refuge : 
Bozrab  in  Jer.  4834),  Jahaz  (Jahah  in  Jer.  48atX  KainMOTH* 
(perhaps  for  Kiriathaim  tnicrip  for  Dtinp]  mentioocd  m  jar. 
Mas),  and  Mkphaath  (Jer.  War);  but  Se  nafinaa  himettto 
cities  assigned  to  Hoab  in  Jer.  48. 

In  Jo^  13is-s3  P  endcavotm  to  define  tbe  teuitory 
of  Reuben. 

He  give*  him.  besides  the  levitical  cities  Just  mentkmad 
Uahaz,  Mephaatli,  Kedemoth— Kiriattuumf),  two  dries  said  in 
Mu.8S34<3S  10  have  been  built  by  Gad  (Aroer,  Dtboo^  one 
aiaigMd  to  (kd  fai  Joah-Uso,  i  Ch.«ii  [46]  (Heshboal  fonr 
asdgncd  daewhen  to  Moab  (Hbdeba.  Bahotk-baal,  Bkth* 
BAAi^KOH,  Beth  '  ieshihothX  ana  the  foUowing  three; 
ZsxKTH-HHAHAa  (onlyben),  Askdoth^piscah  (alio  Dt.),  and 
BiTH-PEOR  (the  buiial-plac*  of  Moaet,  and  scene  of  the  Dc 
dkcouncsX  but  only  one  of  Ibe  citiea  aaid  la  Nn.8S37^  to 
have  been  built  by  Reuben  (Sibmah). 

Tbe  contradictions  nuke  it  impossible  to  construct  a 
map.  In  general  terms,  however,  what  is  claimed  for 
Reuben  lies  within  what  is  claimed  for  GAD  (f.r.  %  3). 
See  the  m^  in  Stade,  GVI\,  fiuing  p,  149.  Cp 
Sleuemagd,  EinwoMderung,  19  {/ ).  H.  w.  H. 

BEVEL  b^VT);  p&toyhA  [BADEL]).  z.  The  per- 
soni&cati(»  of  a  dan  in  Edomite  and  Aralnan  territoiy, 
which,  according  to  Winckler  (GI  lato),  derived  its 
name  from  a  divine  name  Re'u  ( =  •m  in  <in  Sk,  Gen, 
16 13  and  im  in  Vaim.  Reubel*  [true  form  (rf  ]3wn, 
Reuben  7]).  This  explanation,  however,  is  incomplete ; 
both  ••tny*  and  Vawi  are,  judging  from  numerous 
anak^^ies  in  badly  truosmilted  nantes,  oonup lions  ti 
^Msnr  (Jerahme*^),  and  the  same  origin  naturally 
suggests  itself  for  ^jn  (Re'u'el).  See,  however, 
Naues,  %  47,  and  cp  Reuben,  §  9.  In  the  genea- 
l<^ical  system  Rcucl  is  both  a  son  of  Esau  by 
Basematb  (GeiL  S84  lo  13  17  i  Ch.  I3S  37)  and  the 
father  of  Moses'  father-in-law  Hobab,  Nu.  10a9  [J], 
where  '  Midianite'  should  perhaps  be  '  Koilte'^  (Ju^- 
1 16  4ii).  In  ^  2i8  (6^1,  loOap),  '  Reuel'  Ibeir  &ther 
is  puzzling.  On  tbe  principlei  of  littmy  analysis  of 
docimients  we  assume  that  Reuel  is  a  barmonistic  inser- 
tion, Reuel  being  here  represented  by  the  redactor  (R) 
as  father  of  ^pporah,  in  order  that  HOBAB  [f.v.]  and 
JETHRO  [y.v.]  may  both  be  brothers-in-law.  For 
consistency's  sake  tbe  insertion  ought  also  to  have 
been  made  hi  v.  16,  where  originally  Hobab  (J's  name 
for  the  fotber-in-law  of  Moses)  must  have  stood.' 

9.  Father  of  EuasaFH,  a  Gadile  chief  (Nu.  2  r4  [P]).  In 
Nu.li4also,  •  has  ptfoviK  where  HT  has  'rlK^^r]  (Deuel); 

so  too  in  74*47  lOaOi. 
3.  A  Benjamite  (i  Ch.  91).  T.  K.  C 

BEtTKAH  (np^eq:  peHp&  [A],  -ah*  [i?L]),  tbe 

concubine  of  Nahok  (; .v.  ) ;  Gen.  22a4. 

BETELATIOH,  BOOK  OF.   See  Afocalypse. 

BEZEPE(tlVl:  P&4>6tcCBL],p&4iecrB^' 
-ee  fA],  in  Is.  p&<|>ee  [B(3*i].  -eic  [A],  -ec  [KQ*]). 

mentioned  by  Assyrian  envoys  (temp.  Hezeldah)  among 
other  places  destroyed  by  Sennacherib's  predecessors, 
(3  K.  19i3  Is.  37ia}.  It  is  usually  identified  vHth  the 
{mdt)  Ra^appa  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (cp  Del.  Par.  397,  Schr.  ITAT^  327), 
aitd  tbe  name  has  been  found  in  the  Amarna  Tahtels 
(B  10).  in  a  letter  from  TarI)undarauS  Aisapi  to  Amen- 
hotep  111.  of  KgypL    With  this  place  we  may  identify 

1  Perhaps  the  lists  did  not  originally  agree.  Kiriatluum 
having  in  v.  37  the  place  occupied  in  p.  3  by  Sebam,  Sibma  is 
in  v.  33  Mmply  added  at  the  end  oT  the  list. 

>  Elsewhere  only  in  Dt.  3  a«,  where  it  may  be  a  ctxiuption  ot 
Kadesh  :  Me  Keoemoth. 

'  Houtsma  (Tke^/.  Tijdiekr.  IO93)  also  compares  ReubeL 
Hommet,  however,  reports  a  S.  Arabian  personal  name  ^in^ 

*  So  Bu.,  comm.  on  Judg.  I  le/,  whoassuntes  the  harmonising' 
of  an  editor. 

B  In  Gen.  !S  ]  ab  one  of  the  sons  of  Dadan  is  called  Reud. 
0i>  has  ^anutif^l. 
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the  pifffoipa  of  PtoL  (Sis),  and  the  mod.  Rufifa,  3^  m. 
SW.  of  Sma  on  the  Eaidirates,  on  the  roitd  leaiding 
to  PUmyra.  We  have  no  independent  notice  of  the 
destruction  Reseph,  and  this,  together  with  certain 
other  suspicious  phenomena,  has  led  the  fvesent  writer 
to  the  supposition  that,  as  most  probably  in  many 
other  passages,  the  editor  has  been  busy  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  geographical  and  historical  background;  i.e., 
ttnt '  Gozan '  has  been  put  for  •  Cushan '  (£e  N.  Arabian 
Cosh),  '  Reseph '  for  '  Sarephath.'  '  Tdaasar '  for  '  Tel- 
asshur'  or  'Tel-ashhur'  (cp  Ashhur),  'Arpad'  for 
'Ephrath.'  Of  the  other  names,  '  Haran'  (cp  i  Ch. 
246),  '  Eden,'  'Hamath'  (probably  a  popular  distortion 
of  '  Maacath ' )  need  not  be  corrupt ;  they  are  good 
N.  Arabian  border-names,  familkr  by  tradition  10 
Judahite  writers.  Sepharvaih  [;.v.]  is  made  up  of 
Sephar  (=Zarephath)  and  a  fragment  of  'and  Jeran- 
meel';  'Hena'  and  'Iwah'  also  [x-obably  represent 
iiiK plact-HOMt '  Jerahmeel,'  unless  Iwah  has  been  mis- 
written  for  jrm ;  cp  OS  a  K.  IS34,  xol  roC  {7pm)  tlalw 

iKjntpAt  fMv ;  see  Sepharvaih,  and  cp  Crit.  Bii. 

T%e  ironkal  remariu  oTWindcler  C4  r  f^Ml.  fo)  and  Bcndnger 
(Aiflc  i8a)  on  the  aichKological  learning  of  tfaa  late  aolhor  of 
I K.  lUtaJ".,  which  was,  bowtvar,  tlnown  away  on  the  hMrcn 
of  the  Mqii»o««l  ycedt  of  the  As^rian  envoy*  to  Hwririah,  are 
nalnnl  enongta,  if  cbe  aoctuacy  w  HT  may  be  asMimed.  It  is 
pnbablt,  howator,  that  wen  at  a  Ian  date  the  people  of  ^ndah 
woaU  be  able  to  appmiate  biitHrical  references  beonng  on 
places  mndt  nearer  to  them  than  Coma,  mnd  Rezcpb,  and  a 
McMpotamiaa  Td«Hhtir.  T.  K.  C. 

ltBEIA,RVBUa(M;y-!,S38;  'Tahwft  is  gracious' 
for  T^lfy,  or  from  some  ethnic ;  p&c[e]l&  [BAL]),  in 
a  genoilagy  (DASHER  {f.v.,  g  4,  il),  i  Ch.739. 

VEXES  (PV*?:  pAACCUiN.  P&C6IN  [B  in  Is.  7]. 
pw:ca>N[B  inls.8].  pACiN  [Aq.,Sym.,  Th.  inQ™B  in 
Is.  6];  Ass.  Sa-fun.nu).  If  we  take  the  MT  as  it 
stands,  it  is  evident  that  Rezin,  kingof  Aram-damascus, 
in  alliance  with  Pekah  of  Israel,  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  to  enthrone  ben-Tflb'Sl, 
a  creature  of  their  own,  in  bis  stead.  To  escape  from 
this  danger,  they  applied  for  help  to  the  Assyrian  king 
TigUth-pileser  (a  K.  ISjj^  Is.  7i). 

To  the  present  writer,  however,  it  appears  that  there  has 
heen  another  of  thoie  confiuianf  which  have  made  it  so  diflicalt 
to  retrace  (be  true  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  (see  Tabeal). 
The  Aram  of  which  Rean  was  Icing  was  possibly  not  the 
northern  but  a  soutbem  country  of  that  name  (see  Crit.  Bii.\ 
Critics  have  duly  noticed  that  li.  T  i  is  really  no  part  of  the 
Uography  of  Isaiah,  but  borrowed  from  3  K.  10<,  and  have 
tonjectuied  that  the  oriKinal  opening  of  chap.  7  had  become 
ilte^ble  (see  fittr.  It,  31]^  It  u  possible,  however,  that  it  was 
omitted  because  it  contained  some  definite  historical  statements 
reflecting  the  invaders  which  the  redactor,  from  his  imperfect 
historical  knowledge,  could  not  understand.  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  the  king  who  is  mentioned  in  the  second  place  was 
really  Pekah,  king  of  Israel.  The  present  writer  sees  some 
reason  to  think  that  both  kings  were  N.  Arabians,  and  that  the 
second  king  was  confounded  with  Pekah,  partly  from  a  partial 
resemblance  of  the  names  and  partly  because  the  traditional 
father  of  each  of  them  was  called  Remaliah,'  which  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  'Jerahmeel'  (Che.).  It  was,  however,  certainly  to 
Tiglaih.^teser  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Pvl  l^.v.])  that 
Reiin  applied  f^r  help.  In  Is.  8^  we  shouM  prot^bly  read, 
'  The  riches  of  Cosham  and  the  spoil  of  Sbimron  shall  be  carried 
away  before  the  king  of  Assyria.'  In  a  K.  16fi  there  is  no 
sufficient  cause  for  emending  Aram'  into  'Edom.'  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  invportance  to  the  southern  'Arammites'  to 
obtain  command  01  a  harbour.  Hiramj  king  of  Misrim  (see 
SciLOUON,  I  3  S),  was  content  to  leave  Enon-geber  nominally  in 
the  hands  of  Solomon  \  but  Reiin  was  not  inclined  to  put  any 
trust  in  the  Judahites, 

See  Damascus,  %  lo,  Israel,  §  33,  and  cp  Rezon. 

T.  K.  c. 

BEZIN  {l*in ;  pACtoN  [BA],  -aacC-  [L]).  *e  name 
of  a  post-exilic  fomily  of  Nethinim,  and  therefore  (see 
NetHINIM),  according  to  Cheyne's  theory,  N.  Andnan 
(cp  itich  names  as  Shamlai  [Ishmael],  Giddel  [the 
ioathem  Qlead],  Reaiah  [Jerahmeel]) ;  Eira34B=Neb. 
7so(p&eC(ON[K],  p&&Cte)N  [L])=i  Esd.S3t  (Aaic&n 
[B],  AeC&N  tA].  p&CUN  [L],  Daisan,  EV). 

SB20N  {f(r\,  'prince?'  cp  Sab.  |iri,  |n  and 
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'ruler'  [Prince.  13];  We.  Heid.9i  59,  n.  i,  would 
connect  the  name  wttti  the  Ar.  dei^  Jiudd  in  sneh 
Palmyrene  compound  names  as  IVTD'il  [servant  of  R.]  ; 
but  may  it  not  be  miswritten  for  pV^?),  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty  at  Damascus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Solomon 
(i  K.  11 13,  ecpUM  [B],  om.  A,  cp  Hezion  ;  roMon 
[Vg.]).  Who  Rezon  was,  is  by  no  means  dear  from 
our  text  (cp  DAMASCUS,  $  7).  Most  regard  him  as  a 
nortliem  AnuuEean. 

Renm  Is  called,  however,  son  of  Eliada,  whidi  Is  a  Hebrew 
name,  and  Winckler's  way  Maccountuy;  for  this  (see  Eliada,  3) 
is  improbable.   Treating  dw  subject  in  cooDCCtion  wiih  Zobah, 

Sck  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  he  was  probably  a 
.  Aiabian,  and  that  hts  &thcr's  nam^  like  '  Jecfl'a'el'  is  a 
■Dodificaiien  of  '  Jerahme'eL'  It  was  from  the  king  not  of 
Zobah  bat  of  Mifwr  (Marri)  that  Reaon  fled,  and  the  capital  of 
the  realm  wliich  ne  founded  was  not  Damascus,  but  Cosham 
(cp  Prophbt,  1 37).  We  may  presume  that  he  was  an  ally  of 
Hadad,  who  was^so  an  'adversary'  to  Solommii  and  appean 
to  have  been  king,  not  of  Edom,  but  of  Aiam— JerahoMcL 
The  geographical  boundarici  01  these  neighbooting  kingdoms 
we  cannot  detemine ;  bat  tbey  were  close  to  the  Negeb,  which 
Solomon  (see  Solomon,  |  7}  appears  to  have  sttcceeded  in 
retainii^.  Probably  they  were  both  vassab  of  ttia  natural 
overlord  of  that  region— tlie  kiiw  of  Hifftir,  whose  daughter 
became  Solomon's  wile.  Cp,  however,  Winddar,  Glitj*, 
KAT9)  a^Ok  T.  K.  C 

BBEOIDII  (pHfiON.  Aets28i3}.  A  town  on  the 
Italian  coast,  at  the  southern  entrance  ttf  the  ctraiis  of 

Messina  (mod.  Re^o). 

The  name  (■•'breach')  was  generally  supposed  to  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  that  earthquakes  or  the  long-oontinurd  action 
of  the  sea  had  broken  asunder  or  hreackea  the  land-bridge 
between  Italy  and  Sidly  (Strabo,  asS;  Diod.  Sic.4u)>  The 
Ladn  form  of  the  name,  Regium,  gave  riat  to  an  absnroaltenia- 
live  derivation  (Stiabo,  Lc). 

The  town  was  an  oflshoot  of  the  Chalcidians  settled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  in  Messana  (for  a  slcetch 
of  its  early  history,  see  Strabo,  357  f.).  Its  position  on 
the  strait  made  it  very  important,  for  the  direct  distande 
to  Messana  ii  only  abont  «x  geographical  miles,  and 
under  Ananias  (about  494  B.C )  the  two  cities  were 
imited  under  one  sceptre.  Although  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  Edonysius  I.  totally  destroyed  the  town,  so 
important  a  site  could  not  long  lie  desolate,  and  it  was 
repeopled  by  his  son  aod  successor.  During  the 
Hannibalic  war  Rbegium  remained  loyal  to  Rome  and 
materially  contributed  to  Hannibal's  tdtimate  defeat  1^ 
cutting  tiS  his  conuntmicBtions  with  Africa.  After  the 
Social  war  it  became  a  Roman  munidpium  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy.  During  the  war 
between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  (38-36  B.C.), 
Rhegium  was  often  the  headquarters  of  Octavian's  forces 
(DioCass.  4814);  and,  by  way  of  reward,  its  poptilfUion 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  time-expired 
marines  (Strabo,  359},  and  it  assumed  the  name  AA^wM 
JuUum  (Orell.  Inscr.  3838).  About  Paul's  lime  it  was 
a  populous  and  prosperous  place,  still  preserving  many 
traces  of  its  Hellenic  origin  (Strabo,  353}.  It  continued 
to  exist  as  a  considerable  city  throughout  the  period  of 
the  empire  (Plin.  36).  It  was  the  terminus  of  the  road 
which  ran  from  Capia  to  the  straits  (the  Via  Po^Ua, 
made  in  134  B.C). 

The  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  had  some  difficulty 
in  reaching  Rhegium  from  Syracuse  (Acts  28 13,  rrpi- 
t\Sln>rtt}  'by  tacking';  AV  'we  fetched  a  compass,' 
R V,  '  made  a  circuit ' ),  as  the  wind  did  not  lie  favour- 
ably. At  Rhegium  she  remained  one  day  waiting  for  a 
wind  for  the  narrow  passage  through  which  for  want  of 
sea-room  a  large  ship  could  not  easily  work  by  tacking.* 
The  run  with  the  S.  wind  northwards  to  Pnteoli  (about 
180  m.  distant)  would  take  about  twenty-six  hoiirs  (cp 
V.  13,  StvrtpOMi  1{K6oiuw). 

With  the  stages  of  TmY*  journey  as  given  here  we  may 
compare  that  of  l^tus,  aftennrds  kmperoi,  in  70  a.d.  (Snet. 

1  So  to  btt  read  in  prefetenoe  to  vtpteUires  WH,  'casting 

loose.' 

3  For  the  difficulties  of  the  straits,  tee  Thuc.4a«,  ^mUik 
eS«  (uroTus  x*A«r)|  ivouMti ;  Paus.  v.  2S  i,  im  yip  if  Kant 
fevrov  MAaffM  fh>  wiptiMAv  foAoawas  Xcifupunarf  wmv^t, 
where  also  he  gives  the  caplaitation  of  tni*  characteristic 
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Tit.  5, '  Quars  futuuuu  in  luluun,  cum  Regiutn.  dein  Puteolo* 
oneraria  nave  appuliiset,  Roman  inde  conteodit  'Jl 

W.  J.  W. 

BHB8A  (pHC&>  TiWH),  a  oame  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  ;  Lk.Sa?.    See  Genealogies  ii.,  %  8. 

RHIHOCEBOT  (Is.  SI?.  AW  ).    See  Unicorn. 

BHODA  (po&H>  Ti.WH).  the  naine^  of  the  maid 
(Tr&l&ICKH)wbo  answered  the  docM*  when  Peter  knocked, 
Acts  12i3t.  In  one  of  the  lists  of  'the  seventy'  it  is 
stated  that  Mark  had  a  sister  called  Rhoda  (see  Lipsius. 
Afoir.  Af,-Gttck.,  Erganxungsbefl,  33). 

BH0DE8  (poAoc)>  a  and  important  island, 
lying  in  the  south-eastern  i^ean  (the  part  called  the 
Carpathian  Sea),  about  12  m.  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ;  mentioned  only  incidently  in  the  NT  (Acts 
21 1).  After  leaving  Cos,  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
voyaged  to  Palestine  from  Macedonia  touched  at 
Rhodes,  which  was  apparently  her  last  port  of  call  before 
Patara,  where  Paul  transhipped.  The  same  name  was 
applied  both  to  the  island  and  its  capital ;  but  probably 
the  latter  is  meant  in  this  place.  It  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  a  long  point 
runs  out  towards  Caria.  The  city  possessed  two  chief 
harbours,  both  on  the  eastern  sule  of  the  promontory. 
The  foundation  of  the  dty  of  Rhodes  (408  B.C.)  was 
due  to  the  Joint  action  of  the  ancient  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindos,  lalysos,  and  Camiros (Diod.  Sic.  1875).  'The 
forces  whidi,  outwardly  at  least,  had  hitherto  been 
divided,  were  now  concentrated,  and  the  good  effects  of 
this  concentration  for  the  island,  as  well  a&  f<»r  Greece 
in  general,  were  soon  to  appear'  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.,  ET, 
4484). 

The  great  political  importance  of  the  new  city  gmdually 
asserted  itself  during  the  fourth  century,  and  1^  Alexander  j 
tim«  it  had  become  the  first  naval  power  in  the  ^gean,  and  a 
decisive  factor  (Diod.  Sic.  SOBi,  avpifi^ji^irret  roic  Auraaraif  aol 

^oymrfai).  So  g^^t  was  the  reputation  of  the  city  that 
Alexander  choae  it  as  the  place  of  deposit  of  his  will.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  place  is  mdicated  by  the  fact  of 
the  intToducticKi  of  a  new  f Rhodian)  standard  of  coinage ; 
Rhodian  coins  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  (see  on  this 
HoUn,  c/.  eil.  849,  and  Head,  Jiiti.  Pfmmm.,  i-.v.). 

The  commercial  relations  of  Rhodes  were  principally 
with  Egypt,  but  in  fiut  the  centnl  position  of  the 
island  in  the  mid-stream  tA  maritime  traffic  between  the 
E.  and  the  W.  assured  her  prosperity,  and  this. 
comUned  with  good  government  at  home  and  a  wise 
fordgn  policy,  lifted  her  to  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  Venice  in  later  times.  The  Rhodian  harbours 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature  to  attract  the 
ships  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia 
(Aristeid.  Rkod.  341);  and  the  consistent  policy  of 
neutrality,  broken  only  by  vigorous  and  decisive  action 
when  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  seas  were  endangered, 
attracted  foreign  merchants,  among  whom,  we  may  be 
sure,  those  of  Jewish  nationality  were  conspicuous 
(t  Mace.  ISaj);  young  men  were  r^ularly  sent  to  Rhodes 
to  learn  busimss  (Pluit.  Mtrc.,  prol.  11).  Rhodes  did 
in  the  E.  what  Rome  did  in  the  W.  in  keeping  the  seas 
clear  of  pirates  (Strabo.  653,  ri  Xjrmjpw  tmHtXKt ;  cp 
Pol.  4tg).  Her  maritime  law  was  largely  adopted  \sy 
the  Romans  (cp  Pand.  xiv.  29) ;  and  the  principle  of 
'  general  average,'  for  example,  is  Rhodian  in  origin, 
with  probably  much  else  in  modem  naval  law  that 
cannot  now  be  traced. 

Rhodes  is  connected  with  two  passages  in  the  life  of 
Herod  the  Great  When  on  his  way  to  Italy  he 
contributed  liberally  towards  the  restorations  rendered 
necessary  to  repair  the  ravages  of  Cassius  in  43  B.C. 
(App.  BC  47a;  Plut.  Brut.  30}.  It  was  at  Rhodes 
also  that  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.)  he  had 
the  meeting  with  Augustus  upon  which  so  much 
depended  for  him  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  66).    It  was  in  Rhodes 

'  Another  form  of  the  nanw  in  datucal  Utemtur*  b  Rhodoa 
(^Mm,  fern.).  It  wa*  borne  by  a  daiwhter  of  Poeeidon,  and  by 
one  of  the  Danaids  (see  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  mud  Rmm.  Bi«gr.,  i.v.}. 
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that  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (king  of  Syria,  138-128  B.C). 
son  of  Demetrius  I. ,  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  his 
brother  (Demetrius  II.),  and  *  sent  letters  from  /A«  isies 
of  the  sea  unto  Simon  the  priest  and  governor  of  the 
Jews,'  as  told  in  i  Mace.  15t /.  (cp  App.  Syr.  68). 

Th&  Rhodians  gained,  a  privileged  position  as  allies  of  Rome 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Mithridatic  wars,  but  were  deprived  cf 
their  political  freedom  by  CUodius  (44  a.d.)  for  the  crudfixioo 
of  Roman  citizens  (Dio  Cus.  Ix.  244V  In  56  a.d.  thu  was 
restored  to  them  (Tac  Atm.  12  jg:  'reddita  Rhodiis  libenas, 
aderopia  szpe  aut  firmaia,  prout  bellis  extemis  meiuennt  aut 
domi  teditione  dcliqueiant  %  The  island  was  filially  reduced 
to  a  province  made  part  of  the  provioce  of  An<0  hy 
Vetpa^  (Suet.  Vt^,  8).  Its  great  importance  in  the  eaiiy 
Empire  was  mined  tnrongh  its  schools  of  iheCoric,  as  that  of 
Athens  thiou^  her  schools  ofpbilosophy. 

Littraturt.~Q.  Newton,  TrvtPtb  mmd  DiMCOveriet  im  th* 
Lewmt,  voL  i j  C  Torr,  Rkodti  itt  Ancient  Times  (Cambt 
1B85);  Holm,  Gk.  Hitt.,  ET,  44^3/ (the  best  ibonaooonat  in 
English) ;  Mabafly,  Greek  Lifi  and  Tkmigkt,  chap.  19 ;  Ross, 
Reiten  «.  Studien  amT den  gr.  Inteln,  8  70/.  On  Rhodian  art, 
see  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Setdftnrt,  t^6t/.  Ancient 
authority,  Strabo,  p.  653,^  w.  J,  W. 

BH0D0CIT8  (poioKOC  [AV]).  a  Jew  who  betrayed 
the  plans  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  to  Antiochus  Eupator 
(3  Mace.  ISai).  On  the  discovery  of  his  treachery  be 
was  imprisoned. 

BHODTO  (i  Mace.  15>3).  RV  Rhodes. 

BIBAI  {"yn),  the  father  of  Ittai  {q.v.)  (9 S. 2899, 
peiB&  [B],  cpi'ba  [L]  om.  A;  i  Ch.llji,  peBic  [B], 
p&Bei&l  [N],  phS&i  [A].  ptB&T  [L]).  Comparing 
in  a  S.  we  may  with  Marquart  (Fund,  ao)  restore 
'3T  ;  see  JERIBAI. 

BIBBAND  (^^np),  used  in  Nu.  163^  AV  of  the  'cord' 
(so  RV)  of  blue  worn  upon  the  Fringes  iq.v.\ 

For  other  usages  of  the  Heb.  pdtkil  see  BRACCt.ETs,  9,  Cord, 
RiNo. 

BIBLAH  (n^^-)''  oftenest  AeBA&e&  [BKAFQFL], 
and  always  '  DibUth '  in  Pesh.  ;  on  Nil  S4  ti  see 
below).  A  city  in  the  territory  nS  Hamath  (3  K.  2833, 
o)3Xao  [B].  fc^SXaa  [A];^  256  «p«e^ct«a*  [B],  e« 
3ej8\o«a  [AL];  ».  ar  pqaXotfafB];  Jer.Sfls.  ^.  [Theod.  ; 
6  om.]  and  v.  6  2.  [Theod.;  Oom.];  52g  VjWa  [K*]; 
52 10  itp  .  .  9a  [r]).  It  is  hardly  possible  in  our  brief 
space  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  new  problems 
connected  with  the  name  of  Kiblah. 

Whether  the  foreign  king  who  dethrcmed  Jehoahai  was  really 
Necbo,  king  of  Egypt,  has  become  imther  uncertain  (see  Zbde- 
Kiah).  For  D^^^iQ,  Miirairo  i.i.e.,  Egypt),  we  should  periiapa 
in  9  K.  2334,  a*  in  so  many  other  passages,  read  D"}XQ,  Minim ; 
cp  HizRAiH,  i  3^.  It  was  posubly,  or  even  probably,  a  N. 
Arabian  king  called  Fxfa,  not  an  Egypdaa  Pbaiaoi),  who 
brought  the  lungdom  of  Judah  into  vassalage.  If  so  '  Riblah ' 
may  be  a  p(^;ndar  corruption  of  'Jerahmed.'  It  Is  not  lest 
possible  or  probable  that  in  the  other  panages  where  rhjn 
occurs  'Riblah'  shotdd  be  emended  itito  'Jeiahmed.'  The 
accounts  of  geographical  boundaries  of  Canaan  in  the  OT  have 
been,  it  would  seem,  systematically  corrected.  In  good  Uth, 
but  in  complete  nusap{mhension  of  the  documents. 

If  we  assume,  however,  provisionally,  the  data  of  the 
traditional  text,  how  shall  we  explain  them?  In  this 
case.  '  RiUah '  will  be  represented  by  the  pcxir  viUu;e 
of  Ribleh,  <m  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nakr  el-Afi 
(Ortmtes),  35  m.  NE.  of  Baalbec  It  was  here  that 
Nedio  put  Jehoahaz  in  chains  (aK.2S33)  atid  Nebu- 
chadrezzar [q.v.)  some  twenty  years  later  made  his 
headquarters  when  he  came  to  quell  the  Palestinian 
revolt.*  Here  Zedekiah  saw  his  sons  slain  [a  K.  256  = 
Jer.  395/.  =  629/),  and  certain  officers  and  people 
from  Jerusalem  were  put  to  death  (a  K.35ao/ zjer. 

1  Srfkotfa  ii  identifted  by  a  sdu^aat  on  ■  K.  IS  ao  in  cod.  143 
wid)  DaiAiie  the  suburb  of  Aniiodi  in  Syria ;  cp  Jermae  oa 
Ntt.S4ii. 

*  AnintcriptiooofNebiichadrexiarfbund  in  the  Wady  Brissa 
(on  the  E.  of  Lebanon)  refen  to  the  devastation  wroi^t  among 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  by  a  foi«^  foe,  and  the  fl^ht  td  the 
inhabitants.  Nebuchadrcnar's  (second)  visit  to  Riblah  in  5G6, 
if  historical,  was  10  repair  the  damage  done  and  to  encoora^ 
theiKtpiiktionof  Lebanon  which  HobaUy  rautted  the  'fixcign 
foa  and  soffimd  accordingly.  The  'foreign  foe'  mtut  have 
been  Necbo  (WL  AOF $a^ff^  This,  however,  nuut  be  ac- 
cepted mth  some  criticBl  reserve. 
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fi3a6/ ).    The  occurrences  of  RiUah  recognised  by 

EV  Deed  some  revision ;  the  name  should  certainly 
be  inserted  in  £Eek.6t4,  where  Ribtah  (misread  in 
MT  as  Diblah:  AV  'Diblaih'),  as  a  boundary, 
takes  the  place  of  the  more  usual  '  Hamath,'  and  it 
should  as  certainly  be  omitted  in  Nu.31ii.  Here,  as 
most  scholars  suppose,  the  ideal  eastern  frontier  of 
Canaan  is  describol  The  border,  we  are  told,  b  to 
go  down  ' from  Shepham  Hrblh  on  the  E.  of  Ain.'  If 
we  pat  aside  the  prejudice  produced  by  the  pointing 
(.■Apa),  it  seems  probable  that  '  to  Harbel'  (rr^-jri)  is 
the  meaning  intended,  and  not  '  to  Riblah.'  The  right 
vocalisation  was  still  known  to  the  S  translator  (iwi 
ffrr^oft  a/^\a  ;  see  SHEPHAM),and  also  to  Jeromeand 
Eosebtus,  who  speak  {OS,  866  Zliija  232s4)  of  Arbela 
or  o^qXa  as  a  pcHnl  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Canaan. 
The  Speaker's  Comm.  finds  Harbel  (more  stiicdy  ^nn) 
in  the  Har-baal-hermOD  cS  Jodg.  S3,  and  supposes  the 
border  to  pass  by  the  southern  end  of  Mt.  Hermon 
near  the  two  best-known  sources  of  the  Jordan.  If 
the  current  theory  of  the  reference  may  provisionally  be 
accepted,  let  us  rather  say  that  Harbel  was  synonymous 
with  Har-baal-gad,  since  '  Baal-gad  at  the  foot  Mt. 
Hermon'  occurs  in  the  parallel  passage  Josh.  IS5  instead 
erf  the  Har-baa!-hermon  of  Judg.  83.  This  view  ts  at 
any  rate  more  plausible  than  van  Kasteren's  identifica- 
tion of  Hariblah  with  Hallbnah.  between  the  Yarmiik 
and  the  Wddy  SamaA  {Rev.  Hbl.,  1895,  p.  33).  One 
of  the  spars  of  the  Jeiel  eskShekh  (Ml  Hennon)  is  in 
bet  called  Jebel  Arbel.^  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  ibe  identification  is  iUusory.  t.  k.  c 

BIDDLB  occurs  nine  times  in  EV  (Judg.  14ia-ig, 
ttpoBAhm&;  Eiek.  17a,  iiHrHwi)  and  twice  in 
EV^-  (Prov.  16,  AiNifMi:  Hab.26,  TTpoBAHMft)  as 
the  rendering  of  Heb.  iT^^n,  hiddh. 

Th»  word  TT>n,  nually  explained  u  '•omething  twisted  or 
knotty,'  but  more  probably  (see  Lag.  Gritch,  Ueotrtet*,  dtr 
Prov.  73)  'Hnethii^shut  up'(cpAAiiL  iRHiand BibL-Aram. 
rmnOi  occurs  Mveateen  tinwa  in  HT  and  and  once  in  Heb. 
Ecdiu^4Ti7;iniK.10i  eClkSi  it  i* rendered  'hard  question' 
(uMTTia);  In  Rk^sU]  TSs'Ia)  'datl:  tayins'  {ftp^iauy)\  in 
Prov.  la  'dark  nylna'  (aiMy^);  in  Hab.3s  'proverb'  (vp^ 
^Aq^) ;  in  Ku.  ISs  'dark  itpeed '  (olnyfia) ;  in  Dan.  833  'dark 
sentence'  (aimwia,  wpM^dwia  [Th-I)  and  in  Ecclus.47i7 
'panUe' (aMa^aluf):  ainwa  aUo  occura  in  Wiid.88f  dark 
nyinc'X  Eccfnt-ttarAV  'dark  parables,'  RV  'dark  nyintnor 
parables'),  47 1  j  (EV^dark  parables,'  RV>>W. '  parable*  of  riddles,' 
Heb.  differs). 

Thanks  to  its  frequent  parallelism  with  the  word 
wtiiit  (see  Pkoverb),  hlddh  has  acquired  a  considerable 
range  of  meaning.  Thus  it  denotes  (i)  a  riddle  as  we 
uoderstand  the  word — e.g.  that  propounded  by  Samson 
to  the  Philistines,  Judg.l4i3^,  or  those  with  which 
the  Qiteen  of  Sheba  is  said  to  have  proved  Solomon, 
I  K.  lOi  a  Ch.  9i ;  (2)  a  sententious  maxim  (Prov. 
30 15/,  etc.)  still  afiecting  to  preserve  the  form  of  a 
rkldle  but  panting  its  essentials — ^viz.,  the  adequate 
characterisation  of  the  object,  and  the  pause  before 
reply.  Even  the  riddle  form  may  be  dispensed  with, 
kUdA,  as  in  Prov.  16,  denoting  simply  any  sententious 
maxim,  or  as  in  Ps.  405  (where,  however,  there  are 
textual  difficulties)  the  statement  of  a  moral  i^-oblem. 
(3)  A  parable — as  in  Eliek-lTj-io,  though  the  passage 
is  not  pure  parable,  but  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
of  riddle  and  all^ory  as  weH  On  account  of  the 
allusive  and  figurative  character  of  many  <rf  the  satirical 
lays  of  popular  history  {e.g.,  Nu-iilaj^.  i  S.187>  cp 
POETiCA^,  Literature,  g  4  iii.),  the  term  kfdai  is 
not  inappropriately  used  to  designate  them  in  Hab.  26, 
but  its  use  in  Ps.  788  is  probably  only  due  to  the  poet's 
needii^  a  parallel  to  Seto-  (4)  Lastly,  AiddA  is  used 
quite  generally  to  denote  any  unusual  en-  difficult  and 
perhaps  esoteric  mode  of  expresuon.  Nil  128  Don.  893. 

Bodiart  has  discoursed  learnedly  of  the  use  of  the 

1  So  Pnner  in  Riehm's  HWB;  cp  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  15 1, 
pp.  ■u.iSi.  In  Z^/'K69oadiirefent,  and  les* plausible,  iden> 
SnSMi  was  prapoMd  (wiS  'ArUm,  skiL  N£.  of  Damascus). 
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riddk  by  the  Hetn%ws  at  feasts,^  and  we  could  easily 
believe  that  if  our  sources  of  information  were  not  so 
narrow,  we  should  find  that  the  Israelites  had  some 
resemblance  in  this  department  to  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
there  was  almost  a  separate  branch  of  enigmatic  litera- 
ture, with  many  si^ivisions.  Still,  we  have  only  one 
example  tA  the  riddle  in  the  OT — the  famous  one  of 
Samson  (Judg.  14r4 — 'avery  bed  riddle,'  G.  F.  Moore) ; 
of  those  referred  to  in  i  K.  10 1  3  the  narrator  has 
favoured  us  with  no  specimen  ;  nor  did  josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  63)  find  in  the  Phoenician  history  of  Dius  any 
details  of  the  riddles  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Solomon 
to  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  (Jos.  AnI. 
viii.  53  {%  149])-  The  infomatitm  in  post-tuUical 
writings  like  die  Midrash  MishlS  or  the  and  Tar  gum  to 
Esther  is  certainly  more  curious  than  valuable. 

In  the  NT  '  riddle'  occurs  once,  i  Cor.  13 la,  where, 
to  some  scholars,  the  combination  of  St'  tttinrrpov  and 
i9  alriytian  appears  difficult. 

'E¥  alv.  (to  which  Orisen,  c.  Ctli.  7  50  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
MSS  LP  prefix  «ai  [in  Orig.  aat  aii'iyfiarotl)  may  no  doubt  be 
illustrated  by  No.  ISb  n  (!l«t  rai  ov  It*  axwyfLirmy,  which 
may  perhftps  have  been  explained  'in  awelUenned  form  and 
not  in  indistinct  blurred  outlines'  (for  this  use  of  ali^^fM  see 
Origen  on  Jn,  1 9). 

We  do  not  want  the  additional  phrase  iv  atflyfiaTi, 
which  appears  somewhat  to  mar  the  antithesis;  what 
we  look  for  is  rather  '  for  now  we  see  with  the  help 
of  a  mirror,  but  then  face  to  face.'  Preuschen  would 
therefore  omit  alvlynart  as  due  to  a  later  hand 
{ZNTW,  1900,  p.  180/.,  cp  Mirror). 

BIB  occurs  twice  in  AV  (Ex.93a  Is.28as)  the 
rendering  of  rip^^.  Sot  which  RV  has  rightly  '  spelt.' 
See  FtrcHES.  M.  H. 

BIGHT,  BIOHTE0USNE8B.  The  Hebrew  words 
for  ri^teottsness  are  i^dek.  f&idkdh  (p^y,  njny),  con- 
e  TT-v  nected  with  which  we  liave  the  adjec- 

*•  *»•''■  '•""'  live  foddt^  (pnV) '  righteous.'  and  the 
verb  fddak  (pi^)  to  be  in  the  right— 4n  Hipbil  and 
H'el,  to  declare  a  person  in  the  right  Probably  the 
most  origmal  form  of  the  root  appears  in  the  noun 
iidek.  from  which  the  verb,  appearing  first  in  the  Hiph. 
form,  is  a  denominative.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  precisely 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  root.  Gesenius  takes  it  to 
be  'straight';  Ryssel.  with  less  reason,  'hard.'  In 
any  case  the  eoriicst  sense  whidi  can  be  traced  in  actual 
use  appears  to  be  conformity  to  a  recognised  norm  or 
standard. 

Thus  Bei^wi  on  Sur.  9ai  (<]uoted  by  Kautisch)  righilv 
explains  the  corresponding  form  in  Arabic,  viz.  fodk  as  mufdiif 
—t.e.,  'congnietit,  so  thai  things  as  unlike  as  a  javelin  and  a 


Nmply  repeats  wttu  less  luiness  tnat  01  me  neorew  ana  new 
Hebrew,  has  used  great  freedom  in  translating  fMi^ 

and  its  derivatives,  tinoiof,  Aumoo^ri),  SucoioSi'  are  their 
commonest  renderings ;  but  we  also  find,  t^,,  fiMl^ih  repre- 
sented 1^  Sueotufia,  (An^/tocnSvii  (9  times),  <Am(  (3  timea^  and 
e\-en  by  cv^poffvi^ds.  61  io),faddl^,  byoAiff^,  rivf^t,  »i»t6*. 
On  the  other  band  tUauK,  tuiaioavytj,  iueaxovv  stand  in  9 
for  many  Hebrew  words  unconnected  etymologically  with  the 
root  pT*-e.g.,  for  rttjit,  ion,  -fine,  iv^,  »'pi,  ani,  oW,  -jtb, 
etc. 

It  will  be  well  before  examining  the  history  of  the 
words  in  the  OT,  to  mention  two  facts  whidi  shouM 
be  bmne  in  mind  throughout,  in  tracing  the  idea  of 
righteousness  as  the  Hebrews  understood  it.  In  the 
first  place,  j^deA  and  its  derivatives  seldom  occur  in  the 
older  documents.  They  are  pretty  common  in  the 
literary  prophets  ;  they  are  exceedingly  frequent  in  the 
wisdom  literature  and  in  the  Psalms.  Next,  the  meaning 
of  these  words  becomes  gradually  wider,  and  assumes  a 
more  strictly  ethical  and  religious  significatkm.  We 
may  compare  the  use  of  Sucaunrivv  which  is  unknown  to 
Homer  and  Hestod,  and  also  the  expansion  of  meaning 

i /fiffvz.  381/,  ed.  RosenmQller.  Cp  Wilnsche,  'Die 
Rathselweisheit  bei  den  Hebr3em,'  ffr,  1883,  and  cp  for 
examples  Kraffk,  Jedaeke  Sagm  mmd  DieAemtv*- 
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In  Slnj,  HKotot  from  '  custom,*  '  observant  of  recogniied 
usage,'  *  till  they  stood  for  absolute  justice  and  the  man 
of  ideal  virtue.  Similar  analogies  obviously  appear  in 
the  Latin  putits,  and  in  our  own  terms  'right,' 
'righteous,'  etc. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  real  instances  erf  the  primitive 
use — viz. .  agreement  with  a  pbjniGal  norm — still  survive 

ofmSKr  '«artW«'.'«.  '«f<=twe.ghts.'etc.. 

-  are  comnKmly  quoted  as  cases  in  point. 
The  passages,  however,  are  late,  and  as  the  contrasted 
notion  of  iniquity  occurs  in  the  immediate  context,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  should  not  translate 
'  righteous  balances,'  etc  Similuly '  paths  of  fMeM '  in 
Pi. 333 may  nuxi  'paths  of  tig^teotisneas.'  not  simply 
'strat^t  paths.'  Still  less  can  JoelS^s  be  alleged  as 
an  example  of  flddUh  in  its  original — i.e.,  [riiysical — 
signification,  for  the  translation  given  by  Kautzsdi 
'  early  rain  in  full  measure '  is  more  than  doubtful. 
We  may  perhaps  acquiesce  in  the  translation  'early 
rain  far  your  justification' — i.e.,  in  proof  that  Yahwi 
has  once  more  graciously  accepted  bis  people  {so  Wellh. , 
Nowack,  and  Smend.  A  T  Rek  -geseh.  419  Ji ). 

Passing  from  the  idea  of  conformity  to  a  physical 
standard,  we  have  to  note  the  use  of  ttie  plu.  flddkdtk 
(ntpix)  in  the  earliest  fragment  of  Hebrew  literature — 
viz.,  tbe  so-called  '  Saa.%  of  Deborah.'  There  the  poet 
describes  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Hebrews  as  due  to 
the  help  which  Yahwi  gave,  and  might  as  the  tribal 
God  be  fiurly  expected  to  give,  hb  peofde.  This  seems 
to  be  his  conception  of  fiiidkXk.  It  Invc^ves  little  or 
no  ethical  element,  Yahwi  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  bond  between  his  worshippers  and  himself, 
and  the  plural  form  indicates  the  various  occasions  on 
which  he  did  so. 

To  tbe  Kune  claw  we  may  perbap*  refer  Dt.  S8  31,  where  God 
ii  Mid  10  have  wrought  the  f/Jdkak  of  Yahwi.  because  he  was 
tbe  instniment  of  the  divine  putpoae  by  repelling  the  foet  of 
Iirae).  In  the  tame  poem  (the  '  BlesMnE  of  Moset,'  Dt,  8S 19) 
Zebulnn  calls  the  tribn  to  tome  sacred  mountain  that  they  may 
otfer  '  lacrifices  of  f^df/f,'  and  this  may  mean  do  more  than 
cacrilicci  offered  duly— according  to  the  recaRtiaed  form, 
and  as  a  natural  return  fbr  benefits  conferred.  Here,  if  this 
interpretation  be  sound,  the  ethical  element  Is  not  wholly 
absent ;  but  it  is  still  faint  and  rudimentary.S 

We  have  to  deal  iMxt  with  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  legal  signification  predominates.     In  tbe  '  Book 
-  -  of  tbe  Covenant'  {£x.S87)  «re  read, 

fmraido    'Thou  shalt  not  put  to  death  him  who 

is  innocent  and  faddlk,'  where  clearly 
"^"^  the  legislator  is  not  thinking  of  virtuous 
character,  but  of  innocence  from  the  charge  brought 
before  the  court.  This  restricted  use  always  continued 
long  af^er  the  deeper  and  more  universal  meaning  had 
become  familiar. 

Is^ah,  for  example  (5 33)  ipealcs  ot  P7?  f^V^^h-'-'-i  the  plea 
of  a  man  who  has  a  good  case — and  in  Prov.  18 17  we  are  told 
that  the  first  comer  b  right  seemx  to  be  right  in  his 

contention  till  his  opponent  appears  and  puts  him  to  the  proof. 
See  also  Dt.  25i  Prov.  17  13  18;  2424.    Here  it  is  necessary 

(o  note  the  significant  fact  that  no  feminine  form  of  p*^  is  found 
anywhere  In  tbe  OT :  indeed  the  use  of  the  vctfa  n^x  in  Gen. 
SSa6  (the  only  occurrence  of  ^al  in  the  Heaatcuch)  may  birly 
be  accepted  as  proof  ttiai  the  adjective  had  no  feminine  fonn. 
This  may  be  nainrally  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  p*W 
meant  originally  'right  in  law,'  and  that  a  woman  was  not  a 
'person '  with  legal  rights. 

In  eariy  literature  the  use  of  tbe  verb  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  Hiphil,  and  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
corresponds  to  that  oS  the  adjective.  In  other  words, 
the  Hiphil  verb  means  to  decide  in  fitvonr  of  a  litigant, 
by  dedaring  Urn  to  be  in  the  right    So,  for  example, 

1  It  b  always  sMumed  that  the  standard  is  external  and 
KGognised  as  correct.  Thus,  t^..  Homer  males  oTAntolycus 
as  '  good '  (ia$M¥,  Od.  ID  394),  adding  that  lie  excelled  all  men 
'in  knavery  and  the  oath.  He  woald  not  have  called  him 
ti*eitov.  So  now  we  might  perhaps  qieak  of  'a  good  tUef,' 
bat  not  of  a  just  one. 

!>  Tbe  use  of  iauu,  ietnit  in  Homer  it  tinular. 
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in  Ex.  23?  (0)  after  a  warning  against  opinession  of 
the  poor  hy  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  the  general 
principle  is  enunciated,  'tot  thou  shalt  not  decide  in 
fovour  of  a  malefactor.'  A  di^Uly  different  shade  of 
meaning  is  given  to  the  verb  in  Absalom's  exclamation 
(3  S.  I64),  '  O  that  they  would  make  me  a  judge  in  tbe 
land :  tbcn  if  any  man  came  to  me  with  a  and  a 
case,  I  wonld  bdp  him  to  his  ri^ '  (iit^Txrit}.* 

By  an  easy  transition  the  idea  of  legal  right  is  extended  to 
that  of  being  in  tbe  ri^t  on  toote  panictilai  occaaioo  wiibool 
any  implication  as  to  general  moial  character.  No  more  is 
im|died  in  Jndah'  admission  (Gc&MasX  'She'  (Tamar)  'is 
■KKC  in  tbe  ri^t  than  I  (*J^  ng'jnp^'  or  peiliapa  'She  haaacted 
witlun  her  rights  and  can  maintain  her  me  against  me.'  (For 
tlusoseof  p,  cp  JobSSa.)  Further,  fiUM^u  used  of  one  who 
is  justified  in  bis  statement.  This  meaning  is  evident  in  Job 
S3 19  when,  after  quoting- Job's  woids,  Elihu  says, '  Lo  I  in  Ihu 
[statement]  (bou  art  not  justified  1  I  will  answer  thee.'  In  tbe 
same  way  tbe  adjecuve  is  employed.  Is.  41  m,  '  Who  announced 
this  from  the  bwinning  that  we  might  know  it  ■  .  .  and  say 
"Right"'— /.«.,  ~he  is  right 'f  not,  It  is  true,'  for  the  Hebrew 
adjective  is  never  used  ofthings.  Examples  of  this  tattxan^  in 
noun,  adjective,  and  verb  are  numerous.  See  for  use  of  tbe 
noun  Ia.604  FLBastj]  Pror.Ba  I613,  of  the  verb  in 

Hipb.  JobSTs  and  in  Hithpa.  (pertiapsX  Gen.  44 16.  In  Arab, 
the  use  of  tbe  root  for  *  truta-speahing,'  sincere,'  is  much  won 
advanced  and  definite 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  idea  of  righteousiwss 
properly  so  called,  of  righteousness  in  its  ethical 
.  vthiMi  signification ;  and  here  the  investigatira 
■MM  tiT  ****  Mwttog-ptrfnt  in  the  early  literary 
mYirthata.  9^^^^^  J"  rwgn  of  Jeroboam  II.  a 
P™*™**"  capitalist  tdass  had  arisen :  the  old  tribal 
justice,  depending  on  the  bond  of  clan  and  still  well- 
tnaintained  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  was  well- 
nigh  gone  in  Israel  (see  Government^  ;  Law  and 
Justice,  §  a).  Hence  the  passionate  cry  of  Amos  for 
national  righteousness,  for  justice  in  the  gates — i.t. ,  for 
right  institutions  rig^ttly  administcrad.  He  reiteTales 
his  protest  that  external  ritual  is  of  no  av^l  without 
justice,  'Take  away  from  me'  {Yahwi  speaks)  'the 
tumult  of  thy  songs,  the  music  of  thy  lutes  I  will  not 
hear.  Rut  let  justice  roll  in  like  a  river  and  righteous- 
ness like  a  perennial  stream'  {533}.  True.  Amos  also 
uses  the  adjective  foJdlt  in  the  old  l^al  sense(26  hit), 
and  be  has  tbe  alministratton  of  justice  constantly  in 
view.  In  his  view,  however,  legal  Justice  sprmgB'  from 
the  essential  nattire  of  Gtxl,  who  tiemands  ri^teousness, 
not  ritual  worship  from  his  people.  The  demand  is 
made  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  Unless  it  is  satisfied, 
Israel  must  perish  utterly  and  there  is  no  room  left  for 
difference  in  the  fate  of  tbe  righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous individual  Hosea  also  insists  on  national 
righteousness ;  but  his  conception  <if  it  is  at  once  wider 
and  deeper  ttuui  that  of  his  predecessOT.  It  Is  wider, 
for  righteousness,  as  Hosea  understood  it,  is  more  than 
bare  justice.  It  includes  lUstd — merciful  con- 
sideration for  others.'  It  is  deeper,  for  Hosea  saw  that 
outward  amendment  could  not  be  permanent  without  a 
radical  change  of  mind.  '  Sow  to  yoursdves  in  righteous- 
ness :  reap  according  to  lovinf^indness :  inak  up  for 
yourseivet  fall jvo  ground ;  for  tt  is  time  to  seek  Y^wi, 
that  the  fi-uit  of  righteousness  may  come  to  you'  (lOta. 
cp  0).  It  is  not  enough  to  sow  good  seed :  the  ground 
must  first  be  cleared  and  broken  up :  in  short,  the 
Israelites  must  become  new  men,  and  Yahwi'a  will 
must  rule  their  lives.  Yahwi  will  accept  no  superficial 
conversion  (61-4):  tbe  only  remedy  is  a  new  Urtb  by 
which  Israel  becomes  a  new  creature  (ISij). 

Isaiah  deveteps  tbe  principles  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 
His  moral  code  is  much  the  same.    ■  Seek  out  justice  : 
5  Itlillth.       "^'^       violent  man  :  do  justice  to  the 
orphan:  plead  for  the  widow'  (I16/  67 
10  a).     He,  no  less  than  Hosea,  makes  religion  a 

1  Se  SMaMw  in  dasucal  Gredc  means  to  give  a  man  bis  due, 
but  always  in  a  bad  sense,  viz.,  to  condemn.  It  is  only  in  •  and 
NT  that  it  means 'to declare  righteous.' 

'  Cp  vk  jnne^,  which  corrects  tbe  defects  of  law,  and 
bj  therefore,  Umuw  ea*  nvet  ptta%v>  (ummw,  Arist.  Eth. 
Xitom.  5  a 
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matter  of  the  heart  (29i3).  Righteousness  is  the 
inexoraUe  rale  1^  which  Yahwi  governs  the  world 
(28i7)t  and  wickedness  by  its  own  nature  blasts  the 
evildoer  (9i7[i8]).  Because  of  Israel's  sih  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  doomed  hopelessly  (613a).  Still,  those  who 
believe  in  Yahw6  as  the  eternal  [vinciple  of  righteous- 
ness can  stand  fast  in  the  crash  of  ruin  all  around 
them  (7g).  Meanwhile  the  prophet  was  educating  a 
band  of  disdples  (816)  who  were  to  be  the  genu  of  a 
'  remnant  that  was  to  be  converted.'  and  in  one  of  his 
latest  profdiedes  (lai-36)  he  passes  from  an  ideal  [ucture 
of  Jemsaleni  in  Davidic  days  (the  idealisation  of  the 
past  seporates  him  in  a  very  marked  manner  from 
Hosea.)  and  expresses  the  great  hope  of  better  times  to 
come.  Judgment  will  have  done  its  cleansing  work : 
once  more  jndgei  will  give  -  impartial  deeitions  and 
Jenmlem  slnll  be  known  as  '  the  fortress  ot  righteous- 
ness, die  faithful  city.' 

A  century  later  Jeremiah  maintained  the  same  con- 
ception  of  ri^teousness.    In  223  he  gives  what  almost 
_  amounts  to  a  definition  of  righteousness: 

it  consists  n^atively  in  abstinence  from 
murder  and  oppression  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
positivdy  in  securing  justice  for  those  vriw  were  power- 
less  to  belp  themselves.  The  same  thought  appears  in 
other  passages — e.g: ,  in  chap.  7,  though  the  word  'right- 
eousness '  is  not  actually  used.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  Jeremiah  held  fast  to  his  belief  in  righteous- 
ness at  the  cost  of  a  personal  struggle  more  searching 
and  severe  than  that  whidi  any  of  his  precorscn  had  to 
&C&  It  was  his  hard  &te  to  leam  that  even  a  law  like 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  embodying  as  it  did  the  best 
results  of  prophetic  teaching,  could  not  of  itself  change 
the  hearts  of  tbe  very  men  who  in  form,  and  as  they 
believed,  nncerely,  complied  with  its  requirements. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah  had  to  contend  with  tbe  organised 
priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  priests  of  tbe  high 
places  had  been  removed  and  when  those  of  the  central 
shrine  cbumed,  on  grounds  which  Jeremiah  oould  not 
altogether  gamsay,  a  divine  sanction  for  then-  authority. 
Moreover  his  sensitive  nature  was  exposed  to  continual 
suffering  from  the  enmity  of  his  contemporaries  and 
from  the  national  ruin  which  he  saw  lirst  in  spiritual 
vision  and  then  with  the  bodily  eye.  Because  of  all 
this.  Jeremiah's  &ith  in  the  divine  righteotisness  had  to 
draw  its  strength  from  the  very  doubt  which  threatened 
to  destroy  h.  '  Thou  art  in  the  li^^t  {laddti)  O  Yahwi, 
when  I  contend  with  thee  :  yet  would  I  reason  the  catise 
with  thee :  why  does  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ? ' 
( 1 2 1 ).  He  knows  well  that  the  best  law  may  be  perverted 
by  the  'lying  pen  of  the  scribes'  {8S)  and  that  Yahwi 
is  '8  r^teous  judge  (!6pAi(  fAie^)  proving  retns  and 
heart'  (ll>o).  More  explicitly  than  any  earlier  |^|Aet 
he  fuses  nuxality  and  religion  into  one  by  reducing  all 
duty  to  the  one  supreme  duty  of  knowing  Yahwi's  will 
as  revealed  in  his  government  of  the  world. 

'Time  «aith  Yahwfe,  Let  not  a  wise  man  glory  ia  hi*  wisdom, 
nather  let  a  hero  f  kwy  in  his  valour,  let  not  a  nch  man  glory  In 
hi*  wealth.  Bat  in  this  let  bim  that  alories  Elorr,  that  be  tins 
□oder^tandine  and  knows  me,  (knowijthat  I  am  Vabwi,  who 
do  lovinglunaiMts,  judKment,  and  rigbteonsnesa  on  the  earth  : 
fix  in  (bese  tbinss  do  1  take  pleasure ;  it  is  tbe  oracle  of  Yahwi 
Va^IajL/C]).'  whereaa  Uaiah  bad  seen  that  tbe  people's  bean 
was  not  in  their  wonhip,  leremiab  recognised  the  raidical  evil  that 
tbe  heart  of  man  is  woik  and  caiUMt  be  trusted  (17  9),  and  he 
nw  the  h^  of  siMritual  nligion,  not  in  amendment  mi  man's 
part,  bM  in  tbe  nace  of  Vabwfe  who  would  write  hii  law  in 
tlwirbcsrU<Sl33)L 

Finally,  tbe  expectation  of  a  Messianic  king,  or  line  of 
HesBaoic  kings,  appears  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
Jeremiah,  Yahwi  will  raise  from  the  femily  of  David 
*a  righteous  branch.'  He  is  to  execute  true  justice  and 
is  to  be  called  'Yahwi  is  our  righteousness'  (2Ss/.). 
The  context  interprets  this  name  of  the  Messiah.  By 
restoring  Israel  to  its  own  land  Yahw6  the  judge  of  all 
is  to  vindicate  the  just  cause  of  his  people  against  the 
faeMben.  '  In  bis  (>'.«.,  the  Messiah's)  days  Judoh  will 
be  saved '  (from  heathen  bondage)  '  and  Isruti  will  dwell 
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in  security. '  The  history  of  the  world  is  tbe  judgment 
of  the  world.  Here,  however,  the  idea  of  righteousness 
is  modified  by  fresh  associations,  and  with  the  consequent 
change  in  the  application  of  the  word  we  shall  have  to 
deal  presently. 

We  have  already  given  from  the  earlier  docimients 
of  the  Hexateuch  instances  which  illustrate  tbe  more 
1  Rdiiat  restrictedandiM'imitiveuseoftherootpix. 

mmvL     ^*  *^  " 

of  ^^^Ut  expected,  with  the  (wophetic  use  in  whidi 
it  is  co-extensive  with  moral  excellence^ 
Yahwi,  e.g.,  declares  that  he  has  seen  how  righteous 
Noah  is  ((ien.  7ii  J):  he  knows  that  Abraham  will  teach 
his  descendants  '  to  do  judgment  and  righteousness ' 
(Gen.  18 19,  a  late  stratum  of  JE).  Only  one  passage 
in  the  Hexateuch  calls  for  sperial  notice  here,  both  from 
its  intrin!^  intoest  and  from  the  famous  argument  drawn 
from  it  by  Paul.     The  words  in  Gen.  166  (J?)  are 

'Abraham  trusted  in  Yahw&  and  he  reckoned  it  to 
him  as  righteousness.'  Paul  identifies  tbe  faith  of 
Abraham  with  justifying  faith  as  he  himself  under- 
stood it.  It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  suppose  that 
tbe  writo-  of  tbe  words  in  Gene»s  had  risen  to  an  idea 
of  this  kind,  nor  is  any  such  exegesis  supported  by  the 
context.  Abraham  believed,  not  in  God's  pardoning 
grace,  but  in  Yahwi's  fidelity  to  his  promise.  In  fact 
Abraham's  faith  or  trust  is  precisely  what  faith  as  Paul 
conceives  it  is  not,  an  'opus  per  se  dignum.*  See 
Faith,  §  i. 

From  the  ethical  we  may  now  pass  to  the  theocratic 
sense  of  sHUidh  and  the  cognate  words.    We  have 
-  ThJuun-aJJa  ^'^^^y        *  glimpse  of  this  meaning 
TneocMMO      jjjg  Messianic  passage  quoted  from 
Bfni«.        Jeremiah.    It  became  prevalent  from 
the  time  of  Hatmkkuk.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
Habakkuk,  like  Jeremiah,  lived  after  Josiah's  reform,  but 
does  not,  like  Jeremiah,  attribute  the  partial  failure  t£ 
that  reform  to  the  depravity  (rf  the  Judsan  people.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  obstacle  to  strict  legal 
observance  lay  in  the  oppression  of  Judah  by  the 
Babylonians  for  it  was  very  bard  to  believe  in 

Yahwi  or  bis  law  while  the  Babylonian  oppressor  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  The  people  of  Judah  were  at  least 
better  than  their  oppressors ;  hence  to  Habakkuk  '  the 
rigbteotis'  is  tbe  constant  descripti(»i  of  the  Judseans, 
whilst  '  the  wicked '  stands  for  the  heathen  conqueror. 
This  terminolt^  was  adopted  hy  subsequent  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Is.  26 10  Ps.  96 17  lOa  ff.  In  the 
end,  as  Habakkuk  holds,  Yahw6  will  vindicate  the  cause 
of  his  people,  and  '  the  righteous  man' — i.e.,  the  man 
of  Judah,  is  to  live  by  fidelity  to  bis  God  and  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  tbe  good  cause.  Here  we 
have  the  outline  of  the  picture  which  the  Second  Isaiah 
(i.e..  Is.  40-fi5)  fills  in  with  completer  detail  and  added 
shades  of  meaning.*  Whereas  the  earlier  prophets 
threatened,  the  nnknovi-n  prophet  of  the  Exile  makes  it 
his  chief  endeavour  to  comfort  Israel.  No  doubt  the 
nation  has  sinned ;  but  it  has  also  been  punished  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  and  now  the  day  of  its  deliver- 
ance is  at  hatuL  '  For  the  sake  of  his  own  foithfulness 
{fidek)  Yahwi  has  been  pleased  to  give  great  and  glori- 
ous revelation'  of  his  character  (423]),*  Heisa  'truth- 
speaking'  Go&(iaddik,  45ai).  He  has  Stirred  up  Cyrus 
'in  righteousness '  (4613),  i.e. ,  as  Yohwi  ought  to  do, 
and  therefore  must  do  ;  he  has  supported  him  with  '  his 
trusty  right  band'  ('right  hand  of  iidtik,'  41 10).  %  a 
glorious  restoration  Yahwi  'Justifies '  Israel — i.  t. ,  decides 
in  its  fovour  (508).  Hence  in  a  multitude  of  cases  fOek 
and  ttUdkSh  mean  triumph  (so  the  verb  46a5  :  cp  rufir 
in  Rom.'l2ai)  'victory'  (41a  46ia),  'redress'  (filB). 

1  We  may  perhaps  compare  koAoi  KoyaSol,  ^litnates,  prud- 
ium^tx,  pitt  Mdnntr,  used  of  the  aristocracy  without  any 
ethical  meaning.  Of  course  tbe  ethical  words  ne^-e^  lost  their 
etbical  sense  so  utterly. 

3  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  reference  in 
this  pasMge,  and  as  to  its  authenticity.    Sec  Harti,  »d  loe. 
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'salntion'  (Mis).  It  is  sigtuflcant  that  when  ftddkdh 
retains  its  older  and  ethical  force,  it  is  used  of  a  nght- 
eousness  which  comes  as  a  divine  grace  being  '  rained 
down  from  above'  ( 46  8).  In  the  Second  Isaiah,  however, 
this  purely  ethical  sense  is  rare,  occurring  only  two  or 
three  times  out  of  some  twenty-five  in  which  the  Hebrew 
root  is  used. 

The  Second  Isaiah,  as  we  have  seen,  assomed  that 
the  sofioings  inflicted      Babylon  had  sufficed  to  purify 

fl  Individual  ^>*i'*d  *'th  joy  the  restora- 

riffhtMiuiiafla.  ''O"  of  ^>  "g^teous  people.  However. 

zigJtMonnisu.  preceding  generation  Ezekiel  had 

given  expression  to  a  very  difiermt  view.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  work  he  was  a  pastor  of  souls,  a  preacher 
addressing  individuals  rather  than  a  prophet  with  a 
message  to  the  nation.  Naturally,  then,  he  insists  cm 
individual  righteousness.  Each  man  is  to  be  tried  on 
his  own  merits ;  however  righteous  he  may  be,  he  can 
secure  the  due  reward  for  himself  and  only  for  himself. 
Nay,  even  with  the  individual  Yahwfe  deals  according 
to  his  i»esent  actions,  admitting  no  appeal  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  past,  and  on  the  otlm'  hand  for- 
giving iniquity  in  case  of  repentance  and  amendment 
|£zek.  18 1  H14/.  33 13/).  His  ideal  of  righteousness 
in  the  individual  conforms  on  the  whole  to  the  prophetic 
standard  of  individual  righteousness,  though  it  includes 
a  larger  amount  of  ritual  observance  (see  esp.  186-S). 
Now,  after  the  restoration,  the  view  of  the  Second  Isaiah 
proved  untenable.  The  restoration  itsdf  lacked  the 
external  glory  of  which  he  had  fondly  dreamt,  and  the 
exile  had  failed  to  produce  that  righteousness  of  the 
whole  nation  which  was  still  the  cherished  aim  of 
religious  reformers  in  the  Jewish  Church.  How  was  it 
to  be  accomplished?  Finally  and  completely  by  the 
judgment  of  the  last  days,  which  is  to  fall  on  unfaithful 
Jews  as  well  as  the  heathen.  This  is  the  favourite  theme 
of  Apocalyptic  writers  (see  esp.  Is.  lOaa  which  is  a  late 
insertion:  MaLSa  ZedL99  126  I89— Joel  and  Daniel 
passim).  Meanwhile  the  wisdom  literature  tau^t  with 
Ezekiel  that  God  here  and  now.  though  not  Immediately, 
recompenses  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  according  to 
their  deserts,  a  dogma  constantly  reiterated  in  Proverbs 
and  Psalms.  Here  and  there  a  distioaion  is  made 
between  the  '  weightier  matters  of  the  law '  and  such  as 
are  merely  ritual,  since  Yahwi  loves  '  righteouuiess  and 
judgment'  more  than  'sacrifice'  (Prov,2l3,  cp.  e.g., 
P>. SO).  But  more  and  more  the  'righteous  man'  is 
one  who  studies  and  practises  the  whole  law{Ps.  I5). 
The  righteous  are  really  one  with  the  Adsldlm :  these 
are  to  be  found  as  a  rule  among  the  poor  and  afflicted 
Israelites  (Zech.99  Ps.  56-50),  and  possibly  the  author 
ol  Fs,  94,  when  he  speaks  (v.  ij)  of  legal  administration 
retumii^  to  '  righteousness,'  may  be  looking  forward  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Pharisaic  over  the  Sadducean  party. 
Naturally  those  who  made  so  much  of  the  law  laid  great 
stress  oa  deeds  of  mercy.  But  flddkdh  nowhere  admits, 
as  in  Mishnic  Hebrew,  of  the  rendering  'alms,'  though 
such  passages  as  Ps.1129  Dan.  404  [07]  are  not  ^  re- 
movcd  from  this  later  use.^ 

We  have  already,  in  discussing  the  various  senses  of 
sUdidh,  etc,  answered  by  implication  the  question, 

10.  'Mailt-  *         justified  or  accepted  as 

aonnuMM*  "S**'™"*  before  God  ?  Something,  how- 
of  ainnert.  'o        added  here  on  the 

justification  of  sinners,  the  change  firom 
divine  condemnation  to  divine  favour.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  andent  Hebrev  believed  that  God's  wrath  could  be 
appeased'bj  sacrifioe  ( t  S.  26 19  8 14).  vrfiereas  the  earliest 
of  the  literary  prophets  insisted  that  national  amendment 
was  the  only  way  of  escape  from  national  chastisement. 
The  idea  that  sin  was  a  debt  incurred  and  that  payment 
was  still  dtK,  however  sincere  the  coovernon  might 

t  In  Ht.61,  iutoiaririfii  i*  certainly  the  true  reading,  and 
thac  of  TR  iitt^ifMrirmr  a  a  kI<»s.  Whether  chc  gloss  is  correct 
ii  another  queatMO.  Weiss,  tuf  Jl^.,  antwers  this  question  in  the 
aSrmadva;  Holumann  IfTi,  TMeo/.  X13S,  in  the  Deguive. 
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be,  is  altogether  strange  to  Amos  and  lus  successors. 

'  Cease  to  do  evit,  learn  to  do  well,'  is  the  remedy  whicii 
Isaiah  proposes  ;  nor  does  he  doubt  its  efficacy  :  '  If  ye 
be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land '  (Is.  1 16-19).  Erekid,  in  a  passage  quoted  above, 
proposes  the  same  rule  to  the  individual,  and  combats 
the  delusion  that  the  merits  of  persons  exceptionally 
righteous  could  atotte  for  the  sins  of  their  netghbouis  * 
(see  also  Jer.lSi  Slay,  and  for  an  opposite  view  Gen. 
1817/).  On  the  whole  this  principle  ruled  in  later 
Israel.  To  keep  the  law  is  righteousness  (Dt.  635},  and 
the  man  or  church  that  does  so  receives  fiddkdk — i.e..  a 
favourable  sentence  '  from  the  God  who  cofhes  to  his 
help '  (Ps.  245).  It  is  true  that  neither  the  indivklual 
Jew  nor  the  Jewish  church  could  always  appeal  with  oon. 
fidence  to  that  perfect  observance  of  the  law  which 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Psalms  abound  in  acknowledgments  of  guilt  {e.g.,  Pss. 
384-6  40 13  696  [5]},  and  the  chief  motive  of  religion  was 
to  sectire  divine  pardon  :  '  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared '  (Ps.  ISO4).  -  We  must  not, 
however,  identify  such  mi^vings  with  the  reproach  of 
conscience,  with  the  sense  of  sin  as  Christians  under- 
stand it.  The  Jews  believed  that  God  was  oflended 
with  them  because  he  withheld  the  rewards  of  righteous- 
ness and  dealt  with  them  as  he  deals  with  the  wicked, 
they  believed  restoration  to  prosperity  was  the  sure  sign 
of  pardon  and  of  grace,  a  state  of  mind  which  finds  its 
classical  expression  in  32.  But  was  there  no  way  of 
restoration  except  perfect  rigbteousoess,  or,  bUing  that, 
supplication  to  the  divine  many  (as  in  Dan.  93o)7 
On  this  point  the  later  teaching  of  the  OT  is  not 
consistent. 

The  Priestly  Code  limits  the  eflScacy  of  the  sin-oBering 
which  was  introduced  after  the  exile  to  venial  or  in- 
11  Atona-     TOlitntaiy  transgression  (Nu.  ]5»7-3i}, 
.n^     and  the  mention  of  sacrifice  in  the 

p™Sa1Sl  ^  2l3^)  is 

i-   y  harmony  with  this  pnnciplc^ 

Still,  even  the  Priestly  Code  bad  to  mitigate  the  strict- 
ness of  its  theory.  On  the  day  of  Atonement  the  high 
priest  laid  the  sins  of  Israel  on  the  head  of  the  goat 
which  was  sent  into  the  desert  (Lev.  1 600-93) ;  the 
dshdm  atoned  for  perjury  and  embezzlement  (Lev.  Sii  / 
[6a/]  Nu.5s/.)  when  preceded  by  restitution  to  the 
person  wronged,  and  incense  could  appease  Yahw^  when 
provoked  by  the  rebellion  of  his  people  (Nu.  17ii /. 
[16  46 /.  ]).  At  a  still  later  period  it  was  thought  that  the 
merits  of  the  Patriarchs  atoned  for  the  sins  of  Israel  (see 
Weber,  AUsyn.  Theol.  280  /  ;  and  the  essay  on  the 
'  Merits  of  the  Fathers '  in  Sanday  and  Headlam's  Com- 
mentary  on  Romans),  and  we  may  perhaps  find  the  germ 
of  this  dogma  in  the  atoning  efficacy  which  the  OT 
attributes  to  the  prayers  of  holy  men  (Ex.S27 /  31/ 
Nu.l4ii/  16aa  17 10  Jos. 76/  Jer.  7i6  Ili4l5i  JobSi 
3313)  and  of  angels  (Zech.  1  la  Job  6r  8333).  Very  natur- 
ally the  doctrine  that  the  merits  of  the  Fathers  availed  for 
the  JuatificaiioD  of  Israel  culminated  in  the  bdief  that  the 
guilt  of  Israel  was  purged  by  the  vicarious  sufierings  of 
righteous  men.  Tliis  no  doubt  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Rabbis.  According  to  them,  Isaac  made  propitiation 
for  Israel  by  the  willing  oblation  of  his  own  life.  God 
smote  Ezekiel  that  Israel  might  go  free,  and  martyrdom 
made  propitiation  for  sin  as  efficaciously  as  the  day  of 
Atonement'  The  OT,  however,  lends  no  real  support 
to  such  a  theory  of  Justification  by  vicarious  sacrifice^ 
The  famous  passage  (Is.  52 13-58 ta)  which  describes  the 
sufferings  of  Yahwi's  servant  is  treated  elsewhere 
(Servant  of  the  Lord).  In  sfute  of  the  comiption 
of  the  text,  the  general  sense  seems  to  be  dear.' 

1  Almsdeeds  aJso  were  regarded  as  a  powerftil  neans  of  aloiM* 
ment  for  past  sins. 

»  Reff,  in  Holtnnann,  NTl.  ThecL  1 65/ 

>  Verses  10/,  are,  as  they  stand,  quite  out  of  place,  since  the 
context  requires  a  reference  to  the  resumction,  not  the  death 
of  the  servant.  See  Che.  Imtr.  to  Is.  105,  n.  i,  and  Duhm  awl 
Huti,  md IPC.  (also  Sbrvamt  of  thi  Lobd,  H  4(4)  sU)!- 
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Israel,  the  servant  of  Yahwfe,  does  indeed  suffer  for  the 
'  peace '  and  '  healing '  of  the  nations.  This,  however, 
takes  place  because  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  heathen,  not  because  of  the  diect  produced  on 
I  he  mind  of  God.  At  first  the  heathen  regard  Israel  as 
afflicted  by  an  angry  God :  ihey  shrink  from  tiim  aa  men 
ihrink  from  a  lepn.  But  God  reverses  the  tragic  doom 
of  his  people  and  raises  up  the  nation  to  new  life. 
Then  the  heathen  understand  the  divine  purpose.  They 
recall  the  meekness  with  which  Israel  endured  its  punish- 
ment. They  acknowledge  their  own  sinfulness  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  who  has  scattered 
Israel  abroad  for  a  season  that  he  may  make  it  the  light 
of  nations  and  show  his  irresistible  power  in  its  glorious 
restoration. 

The  words  Mcotot,  SiKaiarOrit.  which  scarcely  occur 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  exceedingly  common  in  ML 
T«-n  ■  serve  to  express  the  most 

juMuuwi^ii  ^'"'''"g  characteristic  features  of 

uoUOApuon.  j^yj'  teaching.    Jesus  required  from 

his  disciples  a  rigbteousaesB  better  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Fliarisees,  and  told  them  that  otherwise 
they  could  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  {Mt.  Sao). 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Jesus  restored  the  pro- 
phetic ideal  of  righteousness,  at  the  same  time  deepen- 
ing and  extending  it.  The  popular  doctrine  understood, 
ri^iteousness,  not  so  much  an  honest  and  upright  life 
as  scrupulous  attention  to  moral  and  ceremonial  rules, 
conduct  legally  corrscL  These  nites  were  contained  in 
the  written  and  oral  law ;  Jesus  declared  that  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  nuUilled  the  central  purpose  of 
the  law  {Mk.  7 1-13),  or  at  best  were  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence { t3. ).  Moreover,  he  not  only  distinguished  between 
the  more  import^t  and  less  important  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ml  23i3}  :  he  also  criticised  the  taw  itself 
and  set  its  most  solemp  commands  aside. 

No  less  than  this  it  implied  in  words  such  u  thesfr— '  Moses 
because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  divorce 
your  wives'  (Mt.  198= Mk.  10 5);  'The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath '(Mk.  237);  '  Nothine  that  Koeih 
inio  a  man  from  without  can  defile  a  man  (Mk.  7 15 =M  1. 15  tjy. ; 
conliast  Lev.  11  Deut.  14).    Again,  the  riEhteonsness  which 

iesos  taught  far  transcended  on  its  positive  side  that  of  the 
losaic  law :  among  his  disciples  the  lex  talioHU  was  to  give 
place  to  a  very  different  rule— vie,  'Donot  reust  evil '(Mt.  639) 
— and  that  to  foUowvd  by  a  Idadted  doouaand,  'Love  your 
enemies'  (Ml  B44). 

More  clearly  and  more  consistently  than  any  previous 
teacher,  Jesus  demanded  a  righteousness  of  the  heart, 
and  forbade  malicious  and  impure  thoughts  as  sternly 
as  the  deeds  of  murder  and  lust  to  which  they  naturally 
tend  (Mt.  591-38}.  He  went  deeper  still,  and  instead  of 
reclaming  the  sum  of  good  deeds,  or  even  good  thoughts, 
against  the  opposing  sum  of  evil  deeds  and  thoughts, 
he  insisted  upon  righteousness  of  character,  a  righteous- 
ness which  is  not  accidental  but  essential,  a  righteousness 
which  is  one  and  indivisible,  various  as  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be :  'A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  bring  forth  good  fruit' 
jML7iB).  No  sacrifice  was  to  be  counted  too  severe 
when  personal  righteousness  was  in  peril  (Mt.5a9)  or 
the  cause  of  righteousness  to  be  advanced  (Mt.  19ai 
Mk.lOai  Lk.  1839).  On  the  one  hand,  all  was  to 
be  done  with  a  single  eye  fixed  upon  God  and  his 
approval  (Mt.  6ietc. );  on  the  other  hand,  the  service 
of  Ciod  consisted  in  the  service  of  man  for  (Sod's  sake. 
It  is  on  duty  to  man  that  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount' 
dwells  throughout,  that  practical  love  for  man  of  which 
God  bimsdf  is  the  supireme  example,  and  hence  an 
infinite  vista  opens  up  before  the  disciple,  who  can  never 
feel  that  he  h^  done  enough  since  he  is  to  be  perfect  as 
his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  (Mt.  S48).  So,  too, 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  contract  with  (lod  who  repa]rs 
service  done  disappears  in  that  relation  of  son  to 
fotber  which  Jesus  removed  from  the  circtunference  and 
set  in  the  centre  of  relig^.  IVue,  God  rewards  those 
who  do  not  xaward  thCTiselves  by  ostentation  and  self- 
complacency.    But  the  quality  cX  reward  is  the  same 
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for  all  faithful  service,  long  or  short ;  it  consists  ra  ad- 
mission to  the  kingdom  in  which  the  ideal  of  righteotis- 
ness  is  realised  (Mt.  20i-i6).  As  GoA  bestows  the 
powers  to  be  used  in  his  service,  and  has  an  absolute 
right  to  that  service,  no  room  is  left  for  merit  which 
does  but  claim  its  due  :  '  When  ye  shall  have  done  all 
these  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unpro6tabte  servants'  (Lk.  \7io). 

Jesus  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  those  who 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteotisness  such  as  this 
(Mt.  56).  Whereas,  however,  prophets  and  apocalyptic 
writers  had  looked  forward  to  a  final  separation  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  Jesus  began  his  work  by 
the  great  announcement  that  he  cMne  to  call  not  the 
righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance  (Mt  9t3=:Mk.2i7 
=:Lk.  63a).  He  declared  and  pronotmced  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins ;  he  spoke  of  the  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  who  repents  ;  he  taught  men  to  believe  in  (Sod  by 
first  teaching  them  to  believe  in  himself.  He  invited 
men  to  believe  in  the  good  news  (Mk.115} — i.e.,  to 
have  faith  or  trust  in  God  as  their  Father,  and  to  make 
this  trtist  the  guiding  principle  of  their  lives. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  righteousness  of  faith  of  which  Paul 

llL  ITm  nf  spe^  or  the  connection  of  Christ's 
sJuaL  ^'^''^  justification.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  indicate  in  conclusion  the 
various  uses  of  Slxaiot  and  the  cognate  words  in  the  NT 
apart  from  righteousness  in  the  nitiline  sense  and  that 
higher  righteousness  demanded  Jesus  from  his  dis- 
ciples of  which  we  have  said  something  already.  The 
adjective  Slxaim,  '  righteous,'  is  applied  to  God  especially 
as  judge  of  all  (Rev.  16 5),  or  to  Christ  (2 Tim.  4B  Jn, 
17as);  to  men  as  observant  of  the  Jewish  law  (Mt.  1  rg).* 
It  also  is  equivalent  to  '  virtuous '  in  the  widest  sense 
{Mt.545  9i3  =  Mk.63o=Lk.633,  etc).  Once  Paul 
distinguishes  the  righteous  man  who  fulfils  all  his 
obligations  from  the  iyaSht  whose  character  is  more 
genial  and  attractive  ( Rom.  6 1).  '  Righteous '  is  also  a 
title  given  to  men  eminently  righteous  (Mt-lSi?  Mk.217^ 
and  by  pre-eminence  to  Jesus  (Acts  8 14  7  5a  22 14).  It 
is  predicated,  as  the  corresponding  Hebrew  adjective 
never  is,  of  things  (Mt.  2O4  Lk.  12 57  Acts  4 19  Rom.7u 
Col. 4 1  Phil. 4 S  etc.). 

The  noun  Sumoavni  means  '  fMr  dealing '  between  man  and 
man(Mtssing  into  the  wider  sense  of  virtuous  conduct ;  ACISIO35 
S435  Roin.fi r3  U 17  iTinuOii  aTim.23iX  Lie.  uses  it  once 
only,  viz.,  in  1 75  where  it  is  parallel  to  'noUness,'  i.t.,  piety. 
Acceptance  of  John's  baptism  is  spoken  of  (Mt.S  15)  as  included 
in  (he  '  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness' — i.t.,  as  conformable  to  the 
divine  will  which  the  Eiaptist  announced.  So,  too,  the  Baptist 
is  said  to  have  come  '  in  the  way  of  rishteousness '  (Mt.  21 33), 
because  he  iroichcd  that  course  of  conduct  which  righteousness 
required,  t^e  verb  Aucoih,  'justify,'  in  the  NT  always  means 
to  pronounce  just,  never,  either  in  the  MT  or  in  profane  writers, 
to  make  just  (the  apparent  exception.  Rev.  !2 11,  in  the  received 
text  arises  from  a  false  readinaX  It  is  used  men  who  seek 
to  prove  themselves  in  the  riant  (Lk.  lOao),  or  to  win  credit 
for  riEhteousness  with  their  fellow.roen  (iM.  10 15).  Men  are 
justified  before  God  when  they  obtain  hii  approval  (Lk.  18 14 
Ml  12  37= Lie  T  35).  In  this  sense  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection, 
was'justified  in  ihe  Spirit '(i  Tim.  8  la)  inasmuch  as  he  received 
clear  tokens  of  divine  approval.  As  God  justifies  men,  so  men 
may  justify  God,  by  confessing  his  righteousness  (Lk.7a9  Px. 
614 [4]  as  quoted  in  Rom.  84  ;  cp  Mt-lJia),  an  Mplication  of 
the  verb  which  is  found  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  0 16  S  5X 

See  Diesiel,/Z»r5r73j^[  Ortlopb.JBegiiff  von  pmt.' ^^^T* 

14.  Uteratare.  l^lf^ 

(1879);  Kantach, 
Znt,  TQb.,  1881;  Smend,  ATRtl.\  W.  R.  Smit^,  Profk.fii, 
yig;  Schwally,  NdL  Kritg  im  Alt.  ftratt;  Wildeboer, 
ZA  TtV  aa  (1903).  This  Inst  accentuates  the  Juristic  element 
and  even  in  so  early  a  passage  as  Judg.  6  it  tnuulales  fu&Oik, 
'victories'  (of  Vahwi].  Wildeboer's  comparison  of  the  Syr.  aSM 
to  be  pure,  to  conqueij  'to  be  guilty,'  'to  be  defeated'  is 
interesting  and  suggestive;  W.  E.  A. 

BQEMOH  [fen ;  remm&n  [BL]  -e  [A]).  Accord- 
ing  to  the  traditional  text,  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped 
at  Damascus  (a  K.  6 18) ;  apparently  it  enters  into  the 

1  The  passage  is  difficult ;  but  it  seems  to  mean  that  JoseiA 
was  too  strict  an  observer  to  many  a  woman  who  bad  pro^«d 
nnfaithfid,  and  too  kind  to  make  a  public  example  of  ber. 
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name  Tab-sihhon  l^.v.],  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
another  view  of  the  phrase  in  i  K.  I&18  ia  at  least 
equally  poiiaile. 

A  more  coneca  immmciation  of  tbe  name  of  this 
god  would  be  Rammin.    Both  name  and  cultus  of 

1.  Bi]n]non=  S!L.*^ ^'J*  ^ 
riJ  borrowed  from  Assyria,  and  certainly 

■  Ramm&n  was  the  most  prevalent  name 

of  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning  (ideogram  IM)  who 
plays  snch  an  impmtant  part  in  the  Babylonian  Dduge- 
stofy,  and  is  ofteu  represented  as  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt  The  etymological  meaning  is  '  the  roarer' 
{rawtSmu= '  to  roar ') — a  name  well  suited  to  a  thunder 
god.  The  W.  Semites  appear  to  have  had  another 
name  for  this  god,  viz.,  Addu  or  Daddu,  and  Oppert 
{ZA  9319^  ["894])  supposes  that  Adad  was  the  (ridest 
name  of  the  deity.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  identity  of  Addu  (or  Adad)and  Rammftn 
in  the  compound  form  Hadad-riramon  (MT's  rewltng) 
in  Zech.  12ti ;  the  editor  of  Zechariah,  however,  will 
in  this  case  be  responsible  for  the  strange  form  (but  see 
Crit.  Bib.).  We  often  find  Rammfin  associated  with 
SamaS  (the  sun-god),  Uiie  whom  he  b  (in  an  inscripiioa 
of  the  Kas^te  period)  called  'lord  of  justice.'  The 
Massoretes  may  have  confbunded  Ramm&n  with  rimmSm 
(see  PomegbakAte)  ;  thoi^h  H.  Derenbourg  disputes 
tbe  accuracy  oS  this  representation,  Rimmon,  according 
to  him,  being  the  divinised  ^megi:i3asae{i(ohui Memorial 
Studiei,  i3o-ia5  [1897]. 

See  ctpecially  iMtrow,  RtL  ef  Bai.  and  Au.,  156-161 ;  and 
Amtr.  Jgurtt,  0/  Stm.  Lawuaget,  13  ij^-ifta ;  also  Schiader, 
* Ramman- Rimmon,'  St.  Kr.,  1874,  pp.  3M^i  Sayce,  'the 
god  ViMoaaan,'  ZA  %%%t/,  h  Zimmera,  KATm  443^51^ 

Aocording  toOhiMfiuich-Ricbtcr  (Kjrprmt,  Tut,  113}  IM  con- 
fosioa  betwMB  the  Hebmr  word  fat  '  ponqinuiatc'  ({^Vii 
>^MniA«)and  tlwnawaf  Uieori^iuUr  AMjrrian  n)d  RnmOn 
ii  older  than  MT,  and  goM  back  powibly  to  ihe  ume  of  EieUd 
(and  earlier),  la  thk  oonoectkn  h«  nota  that  pcmecranate* 
were  attadMd  to  tbe  vestBuais  of  tbe  higfa -priest  and  to  tbe 
cohiinni  of  tbe  tennle  at  Jcnnalon.  On  CaTthapnian  itelc, 
moreover,  we  find  Ine  aeated  figure  of  the  boy  Aoaois  in  the 
very  place  accused  elsewhere  by  tbe  column  ■nrmaunted  by  a 
poowgranate.  OhnelaUcb-Richter  thinlu  that  it  was 'an  easy 
step'  10  idemify  thi*  tree-god  Tanunuz,  to  whom  tbe  'rimmOn* 
was  sacred,  with  the  storm-god  Ramman,  and  to  call  him 
'RimmBn.' 

According  10  Jensen,  there  is  a  cylinder  in  tbe  Hermitage 
at  St-  Petersburg  inscribed  with  two  divine  nunes,  (he  one 
Rommlnum,  tbe  other  Alratum,  Taking  this  in  connection 
with  Auvrian  texis  which  speak  of  the  god  Amutru  (/.«.,  the 

K]  of  the  land  Amurru,  the  Amorite  god)  ai  the  coniort  of 
ralu,  be  infers  that  tbe  Amorile  god  referred  to  is  Ramminu, 
f.(.,  the  storm-god,  also  called  by  the  Assyrians  'the  Lord  of 
the  Mountain.'oij^^^p^,  <ihe  Baal  of  Ldiaaoa.'  The'laiid 
of  Amurru '  was  in  fact  originally  the  land  of  the  Lebanon  or 
Aniilibanns  (cp  Wi.  Ct  1 53}. 

The  present  writer,  however  (see  Crii.  Bit.),  suspects 
much  misunderstanding  in  the  traditional  text  the 
.  _  narratives  of  the  kings  of  Aram,  which 

«M«uw«.  instance,  seems  to  be 

equivalent  to  Bir-dadda,  and  Hazael  to  ^aza'ilu,  which 
are  attested  as  N.  Arabian  royal  names  in  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions {X'A  7^,  148} ;  '  Damascus '  is  constantly  mis- 
written  for  '  Cusham ' ;  and  Rimmon,  or  rather  Rammfin, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  cnruption  of  that  fiunous 
name  '  Jenibmeel,'  which  was  not  only  an  ethnic  name, 
but  also  in  all  probability  the  name  a  god  (see  Crit, 
Bii.  on  a  K..  1730 / ).  Whm,  therefore,  we  read  in  a  K. 
618  of  Naaman's  accompanying  his  royal  master  to  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  this  is  meant  (not  of  the  storm-god, 
but)  of  the  national  god  of  Jerahmeel,  who  may  possibly 
have  been  called  Jarbam  or  Yarham  (i.e.,  nxi  '  moon,' 
with  the  Arabic  '  mimation ').  It  was  not  unnecessary 
to  warn  the  Israelites  that  Naaman  was  only  by  a  special 
indulgence  allowed  to  do  outward  honour  to  Jarham  or 
Jerahmeel,  because  there  are  several  indications  that  the 
worship  of  Jerahmeel  had  made  its  way  into  Judah  some 
time  before  the  &11  of  the  state  See,  t.g.,  Zeph.  Is^, 
where  we  should  very  probably  read,  '(I  will  cut  oil) 
those  that  prostrate  themselves  before  the  moon,  that 
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swear  by  Jerahmed. '  *  It  now  becomes  doubtful  whether 
'son  of  Tab-rimmon'  in  z  K.  I&18  is  correct  The 
Idng  toirtMMB  Asasent  may  have  tteen,  not '  Ben-hadad, 
son  of  TatMimmmi,  son  of  Hexion,  king  of  Syria,  that 
dwelt  at  Damascus,'  but  'Ben-hadad  [=Bir-dadda]. 
native  of  Beth- jerahmeel'  (or  Rabbath- jerahmeel?), 
king  of  Aram  (  =  Jerahmeel),  who  dwelt  at  (or,  in) 
Cusham.'  It  should  also  be  noticed  here  that  Elisba, 
who  had  such  close  relations  with  a  king  of  Aram  and 
lus  general,  was,  the  present  writer  suspects,  a  prophet 
ci  the  Negeb — i.e. ,  of  a  regioD  which  was  originally 
Jerabmeelite.  T.  K.  C 


SmOH  (ptT) — i.*.,  pom^ranate? — see  NAMES, 
§  69 ;  or  from  '  Jerahmeel '  ?— see  Rimmon,  i. ,  8 

I.  Josh.  1531  197  [AV  Remmon],  I  Ch.  ija  Zech. 
14 10.    See  En-xiuhon,  and  cp  AiH,  i. 

a.  The  name  of  a  rode  where  600  fugitive  Benjamites 
fbund  shelter  for  four  months  (Judg.  20  47,  1^7.1,  pew^ 
[BAL]).  There  was  a  village  of  this  name  15  R.  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem  (OS  1465  28798),  identified  by  Robinson 
(2ir3)  with  tbe  mod.  RammSn,  rather  more  than  3  m. 
E.  of  Betbd.  '  on  and  around  the  summit  of  a  conical 
chalky  hill  and  visiUe  in  all  directions.'  This  would 
be  in  the  wilderness  of  Betb-aven  (Josh.  18ia}.  Birch 
{PRFQ,  1879.  p.  198)  objects  that  there  are  only  a  few 
small  caves  at  F^mmOn,  and  refers  to  Consul  Finn,  who 
heard  of  a  vast  cavern  in  the  Widy  es-Suweinit  capable 
of  holding  many  hundred  men.  Canon  Rawnsley  in 
consequence  visited  the  caverns  in  this  Wfldy,  which  he 
describes  in  PEFQ,  1879,  pp.  ti8-i96.  ffirch,  follow- 
ing Ges.  Thts.  139^,  identifies  the  Rimmon  of  Judg. 
2O47  with  the  Rimmon  '  under '  which  Saul,  with  his 
600  men,  tarried  (i  S.  14>).  The  latter  Rimmon  wns 
'at  the  limit  of  Geba'  (so  read  for  Gibeah),  See 
MlGRON. 

3.  '  Rimmon '  (rather  '  Rimmonah,  'ru^tn),  also 
appears  in  RV  of  Josh.  I913  (El.  boundary  of  Zebulun), 
where  AV  again  [see  i]  gives  '  Remmon,'  with  the 
addition  of  '  -methoar,'  (RV  '  which  stretdieth ')  ai  if  a 
compotmd  naoKL  The  RV  at  any  rate  recognises  that 
the  name  is  not  compound  ;  it  also  does  Justice  to  the 
article  in  iNhsn  (/wwudFa  oftaSoft  aofu  [B] ;  pe/ifiMmii, 
ftaSaptti,  amovoL  [A]  ;  ewt  aftoBapi  rmn  [L]).  We  may 
render,  with  DiUmann  and  Kau.  //S,  '  and  (their  bender) 
extends  to  Rimmonah  (niton),  and  turns  round  (iKm)  to 
Neah  (?).'  No  doubt  it  is  the  Bimmoiui  (Wn.  AV 
Rimmon),  or  rather  Blmmonah,  of  i  Ch.  663  [7;], 
probably  also  the  DiMNAH  (n^)  of  Josh.  21 33,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modem  RvmrnSiuk  on  the  SE.  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Battauf,  4  m.  N.  from  Gath-bepher,  and 
7^  m.  N.  from  Chislolb-tabor. 

4.  Powbly  Hadhemah  \f.v.\  la  IB.IO31  shonld  tathor  be 
'RtmiBonah.'  T.  K.  C 

BIMMON  (1^3"! ;  pe/HMhiN  [BAL],  'pomegranate' 
[so  Names,  §  69 ;  Del.  Prel.  905],  or  tbe  Ass.  divine 
name  Rammfin  [LOhr,  cp  KiSH?],  or  [Che.]  a  dis- 
tortion of  tbe  ethnic  Jerahmeel),  a  Beerothite,  the  father 
of  Rechab  and  Baanah  [f.vj  (a  S.  43  59).  Note  that 
'  Rechab'  may  be  also  from  'Jerahmeel,'  and  that,  as 
the  story  of  Saul  (y.c )  shows,  there  was  a  strong 
Jerahmeelile  element  in  Benjamin  (Che. ). 

RZHKONO  {\i\er\ ;  thn  PCMmun  [BAL]  :  i  Ch. 
6  6a  [77]).    Rather  Rimmonah.    See  RiHMON  ii.  3. 

BIHKON-PASE^  RV  BlmnoB-paiM  (1*^  1^). 
a  stage  in  tbe  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  perhaps  = 

I  G.  A.  Smith  renders  MT,  so  far  a*  be  thinlu  it  poMible, 
thus,  'and  those  who  .  .  .  swear  by  tbeir  Melcch,'  and  in  a 
note  paints  out  the  disorder  of  the  text.  Wdlh.  ruuls, '  those 
who  boW  tbeniselvea  to  Yabw^  and  smar  by  Hikom,'  But 
DsSdi  like  -jn,  b  very  probably  one  of  die  current  dlstoitioas 
of  ^iiiOfn'-    See  Crit.  Bib. 

*  Tbe  rotich -disputed  word  p<in  ii  probably  a  cotruptioo  of 
fVITi  a  variant  to  |io%  and  nearer  lo  the  ori^oal  form  ^tgyn^ 
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Zarepbath-jerahmeel  [Che.];  NU.8S19/.  (pCMMCON 
[p&MMUN.orp&MMUelt^ApeC)-  See  WANDERINGS, 
§  13. 

BIHO.  The  signet  ring  was  called  in  Hebrew 
^8ikdm  (DHin)  from  iis  use  ( ^  to  seal),  and  tabbd'ath 
,  (nP30)  from  its  form  ( to  sink.  As. 

LBiSBn.  ,^).alioinffibl.Aram.'iW(KpTf)Dan. 
6i8[i7].  ud  in  Targuin  for  both  hsthdm  and  tabbdath 
ijto  cut,  engrave).*  See  Engrave.  The  seal  was 
worn,  as  it  is  still  by  some  Arabians,  on  a  cord,  fdthtl 
(sec  Ribband),  round  the  neck.  Gen.  88 18  ;  later,  on  the 
right  hand,  Jer.22a4.  In  Cant.  86  both  customs  seem 
combined,  'on  thine  arm,  on  thy  heart.'  The  oldest 
form  of  signet  worn  by  ell  Babylonians  (Herod.  1 195} 
was  the  ^linder,  a  large  hole  being  bored  through  the 
core  to  admit  a  soft  woollen  cord  for  suspension 
round  wrist  or  neck.'  The  Egyptian  scarabseus'  had 
a  smaller  bole  to  admit  a  fine  wire.  When  used,  the 
seal  was  rolled  over  a  piece  of  pipeclay  which  was  laid 
on  an  object  or  attached  by  a  ribbon  to  a  document 
(King,  AttHque  Cms,  I40).  It  was  from  the  Egyptian 
wire  that  the  more  convenient  finger-ring  was  evolved. 
Such  rings  were  among  the  ornaments  worn  by  Hrtirew 
women  ^ter  the  exile.  Is.  {w.  i8->3  being  an  interpo- 
lation). The  word  gdltl  'ring'  in  Cant. 5 14  EV,  for 
which  RV"w-  preferably  suggests  '  cylinder,'  seems  to  be 
used  as  a  simile  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  (BDB,  Bu. 
adloe. ). 

The  transference  of  Judah's  signet  to  Tamar  had  no 
special  agnificwnce — be  timply  gave  her  as  a  pledge  an 
object  which  could  obviously  be  identified  with  him.* 
On  the  signet  was  probably  a  [necious  stone,  mostly 
the  SSkam  (see  Onyx),  on  which  was  engraved  a  figure 
or  inscription,  Ex.2Sii:  Hence  in  an  Oriental  court 
the  conveyance  of  the  signet  attested  a  royal  message 
(i  K.  218).  and  in  many  lands  was  a  mode  of  investing 
officers  with  power  (Gen.4l4a  Esth.8io  x  Macc.615 
Jos.  Ani.xx,2»).  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
wedding-ring  was  used  in  OT  times ;  but  in  ^ypt 
some  such  custom  ancieotly  prevailed.  It  should  be 
added  thai  a  Saxn^XMr  was  placed  on  the  band  erf  (he 
prodigal  son  on  his  restoratioD  to  his  fabler's  house 
(Lk.  15  31). 

NtttPi  (dij)  conveys  the  meanings  of  both  an  ear-ring 
and  a  nose-ring,  though  usually  the  fuller  form  n/wn 

a.  Ear-rise  'lifi  Dtj)  !•  used  for  the  noae-ring. 

**  la  Judg.  oa4.  however,  where  the  singular 

nrao-riDg.  used,  it  is  probable  that  nitem  alone 
means  nose-ring.  Ttie  whole  of  this  passage  is,  how- 
ever, n^farded  as  a  late  gloss  by  Wellhausen,  Moore, 
Budde,  andothers.  Neither  nose-rings  nor  ear-rii^  were 
worn  by  males,  though  Pliny  {NU  11 37(50])  says  that 
Oriental  men  ware  them,  ud,  if  Judg.  834  be  genuine 
Midianite  soldiers  did  so.'  The  nose-ring  was  put 
through  the  nostril  and  bung  over  the  mouth.  R(^>ertson 
Smith  explains  that  all  such  ornaments  were  designed 
as  amulets  and  protectors  to  the  orifices,  as  well  as 
for  ornament  (cp  RS^  453,  and  n.  a).  The  ring  put 
through  the  nose  of  beasts  (lf&^,  '  hook ')  is  sometimes 
associated  with  n/um  (Ex. 86m.  AV  'bracelets,'  RV 
'brooches');  cp  Hook.  a. 

Sevend  forms  of  ear-ring  are  noticed  in  the  OT. 
Tbe  U^aKm  of  Is.8ao  ware  perhaps  ear-rings  (see 

t  ^SMmttk,  Gen.  SSast  is  fern.  coll. » '  seftliug  apparuiu.' 
Ball  lagguti  reading  DSnn,!  or  IlbMVT ;  Holaog"  partly 
approves  thi*  niftgcMion. 

'  Illttstntioiu  m  Ferrot-Chipia^  Art  im  Au.  f,  figs.  131^. 

'  The  earliest  dated  Egyptian  cytinder  is  as  old  as  3800  B.C. 
(FUodeis  Penia.  Hist.  1  «)- 

4  W«llhausen  Mr.  luidM,  164/)  thinks  that  tbe  c»rd  from 
wfakfa  the Mgnet  nunc  wasohoan  aimilet  Thb  wouldacconnt 
for  tbe  insiKattoe  oo  uie  transfemtce  of  tbe  c^rd  in  the  namdT« 
In  Gowda. 

>  On  iheM  grounda^  Moore  holds  that  ear-rings  are  probably 
iBBMit.  For  (he  wcanng  of  nose-rings  by  Indian  boys  in  order 
to  pass  as  giris  and  avnt  tbe  evil-eye,  fee  Fiaier,  PmmtamiM, 
SstS. 
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Amulets),  to  which  some  symbolic  figure  was  attached. 
Other  terms  for  ear-ring  were  derived  from  the  shape. 
The  'dgll  (Vay)  was  round  (Ezek.  16  la,  cp  Bertholet  on 
Ezek.  1 J  Nu.  SI  50).  Another  kind,  nlttphdih  (n^B>B]). 
lit  drops  (RV  pendants,  AV  collar),  were  probably 
pearls  (Abulwalld  compares  Arab,  natafat,  a  smalt, 
clear  pearl),  or  single  beads  or  gems  attached  to  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  (>jtu,  to  drop),  Judg.  836  (ffT/«7YaMt 
[B],  ipuliTKOi  tp^ag  [AL}),  Is.  S19  (6  nlffvut?)  worn  1^ 
Midianite  men  and  Isradite  women. 

The  ancient  veniona  gave  other  explanations ;  Tg.  k'S'Ssi 
diadem*,  chaplets.  Some  Jewish  interpreten  connected  n/^/^d/A 
with  nafa/Jk  (Ex.  80  34,  see  STACTE)and  render  capiuks  of  s«-cel- 
smelling  gun.  See,  further,  OnKAnrNTS,  and  the  articles 
thm  retered  to.  .LA. 

BOroSTBAKED  (1^)  Gen.  80  33^  :  see  Colours, 

8X3. 

BINNAH  (nyi,  'shouting??' §74;  iN&  [B],  p^N- 
NU}N  [A],  peNN&  [I'D-  of  tbe  Judahite  Shimon 
{f.v.y.  I  Ch.4aa. 

BiPE&TE  (nsn,  Gen.103  [PI  pi<t,ie  [ael]  ep- 

[D]  ;  Ch.  16,  np*"!,  DIPHATH  [AV°w-  and  RV],  gpei- 
4>&e  [B],  pi6&e  [A],  pi<t>jke  [L]  ;  in  both  places 
RiPHATH  [vg.],  tA«tt'  °^  ^  'sons'  of  Comer, 
Gen.103  t  Ch.l6t.  According  to  the  theory  which 
finds  N.  Arabian  influence  and  interests  per\-ading  the 
earlierchapters  of  Genesis(seePARADl5E,  I  6),  'Gomer' 
represent^ '  Jerahmeel,' '  Ashkenaz'  comes  from  '  Kenaz ' 
(or  Asshiu-- Kenaz),  '  Riphath '  from  '  Zarephath.'  The 
tnuisformation  has  been  systematic.  On  Ibe  time- 
honouied  theorr,  however,  which  bases  itself  on  MT,  we 
must  lodt  far  away  fr<»n  N.  Aral»a.  Josephus  thought 
of  Paphlagonia ;  Bochart  and  Lagarde  of  the  Bithynian 
river  ^^ai  and  the  distant  ^^arrla  on  the  Thracian 
Bosporus.  But  if  Togarmah  [q.v.]  is  really  Til- 
garimmu,  on  the  border  of  Tabal,  Riphath  may  be 
identified  with  Bit  Burutai  (or  Buritii),  a  district — men- 
tioned several  times  with  Tabali  (seeSchr.  /CGF 176) — 
whose  king  was  an  ally  of  Urartu  and  Muaku.  "The 
syllable  -a£  or  -ii  may  be  regarded  as  a  suffix  (so  first 
Hal.  SBJ.  I7164).  The  transposition  of  ^  (or  /)  and 
r  is  no  difficulty.  The  suggestion  is  plausible,  if  MT 
may  safely  be  followed.  t.  k.  c. 

EISSAH(ni51;  iecCA  m  p.  [AF].  Ap.  [L]).  a 
stage  in  tbe  wandering  in  the  wildoness;  Nil  88  ai/. 
See  Wanderings,  Wilderness  of. 

BJTHMAH  (nt^ril  named  fi^m  the  UTp  or  Juniper 
tree,  §  103 ;  if  we  should  not  rather  read  Ramath, 
p&BdMA  [BAF],  pAM&e&  [L]),  a  stage  in  the  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  {Nu.S3 18 / ).    See  Wanderings. 
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[The  facts  and  theories  about  Hebrew  ritual  are  dealt 
widi  in  many  articles,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following :  Sacrifice,  Temple  (B  34.^  )• 
Nature  Worship,  Altar,  Massebah.  Tabbrnaci.e, 
Ark,  Dispersion,  Synagogue.  On  the  ritual  of  the 
nations  contemporary  vith  Israel  the  reader  may  consult 
Aram,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Moab,  Ahhon, 
Canaan,  Phcenicia,  HrmTES,  Scythians,  Zchcoas- 
TRIANISH,  etc 

Of  those  natiois,  however,  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  civilisation  of  the  whole  hitter  A»a  was  exercised 
by  one,  the  Babylonian,  that  the  facts  about  its  ritual 
acquire  special  importance.  On  the  other  hand  the 
amount  of  first-hand  information  on  tbe  subject  ts 
unique  and,  besides,  not  generally  accessible.  It  is  pro- 
posed, acc<»'dingly,  to  give  here  some  account  of  the 
nature,  and  ceremonial  institutimu,  of  the  B^yylonian 
sacriJidal  ritual.  In  dtnng  tlus  the  points  in  which  it 
resembles,  or  differs  from,  the  ritual  of  tbe  OT  will  be 
indicated,  and  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  systems 
given.] 
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Names  for  sacrifice  (|  i).  Peifarmance  (|  6). 

Objecti  offered,  age,  etc  (|  a/).  Idea,  purpose  <|  j/.). 
Time  and  place  (S  4).  Human  sacrifice  (|  0. 

Antiquity  of  sacrifice  (|  5).  Lustnuion  (i  10). 

Summary  (I  tiX 

Assvrio-Babylonian  Ritual. 
A  short  account  of  Babylonian  sacrifices  has  been 
alrrady  given  in  the  Supplement  to  Die  Culttu-tttftl  von 

Sippar  (Joh.  Jeremias,  Leipsic,  as-33  [1889]).  The 
question  of  how  far  this  system  is  original  and  how  far 
it  is  related  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  has  received  little 
or  no  attention.  The  treatment  of  such  questions  in 
the  difficult  sphere  of  religious  institutions  being  always 
involved  in  uncertainty,  it  appean  to  be  more  than  ever 
appropriate  in  re^ird  to  sacrifice,  as  an  institution 
common  to  all  peoples,  to  explain  the  same  or  umilar 
ideas  not  as  borrowed  the  one  Irom  the  other,  but  as 
both  drawn  from  the  same  source.  In  justification  of 
the  common  designation  Assyrio-Baby Ionian  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  apart  from  a  few  modifications  in  their 
Pantheon,  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  agrees  through- 
out with  that  of  the  Babylonians.  Of  this  agreement, 
which  was  maintained  in  spite  of  all  political  strifes,  we 
have  a  historical  attestation  in  the  fact  that  Afur-bftni-pal 
had  the  MSS  of  the  Babylonian  priestly  schools  collected, 
supplied  with  an  Assyrian  interlinear  translation,  and 
preserved  in  his  state  archives  (see  4  R).* 

Sacrifices  were  called  kirbaanu  or  kurbannu  (more 
rarely  kurb&nUt  kttmbu;  in  ordinary  usage,  'back- 
1   HamMfar  A  much  commoner 

UL^So^     »^  w  '  to  be  bent,  show 

reverence,  offer  homage'  (cp  for  this 
meaning  Del.  Aiiyr.  HWB),  used  of  drink  offerings 
{Deluge,  147 ;  cp  n-jjjD  patera.)  and  also  of  bloody 
sacrifices. 

The  TOO!  cSniku  is  nakii  'to  be  empty,'  II.  i  '  to  pour  out.'  It 
was  probably  the  pouring  out  of  ihe  blood  that  led  to  the 
transference  of  nik&  from  its  original  application  '  drink  offering ' 
to  the  meaning  '  blood  offering.  A  rarer  word  than  mi^  it  tibA 
(JTAtfrf.  17a),  Heb.  n3T,x^a^  For'drinkoffering'wefindolso 
the  wwtls  mu^hurn,  ma^kunt  (in  contractsX  rmnkm.  To 
tuitikak  (nnxp),  'food  offering, 'cwrespondsAir^iisH (Del.  HiyS 
tur^tnu),  a,  word  formerly  incorrectly  rendered  'altar.'  The 
regular  stated  offering  {tilmUI,  ^*Cn)  was  called  iattu^^  {sai- 
/at/tm,  'constant')  or  ginft,  properly  'right.'  Both  words 
indicate  the  yearly,  monthlv,  rarely  (iVoiint.  144^)  daily,  con- 
tribution to  the  temple  for  the  support  of  the  sacrifice  and  the 
IK-iests.   A  synonymous  word  is  otguJ^kAnu.    The  free- 

will offering,  Heb.  nldSbSh  (rT3^]),  Ls  called  nindalA  (^nidbti). 

For  '  to  sacrifice '  the  commonest  word  is  iiak&. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
from  the  many  other  expressions  in  use :  tptht,  Heb.  ^  ne^ ; 

to  pre- 
pare an  ofieriDg.'  Of  special  importance,  mai^iawt,  are  the 
ex^rasions  in  puiiCcaiion  texts :  If^rilm  ;  often  nsed 

of  pouring  water,  occurring  with  p  [notwithstanding  Del. 
-ilWB\,  in  RassamSiea)  and  kapAru  (K  3345, >trs.)  'to  wi^,' 
then  '  to  clear,  purify,'  a  meaning  that  is  important  in  its  heannc 
on  Hek  itQt^flfl).  Cp/Kf  U51 1733;  Zunmera, 
llSas.  Tlw  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  is  called  kiribu  or  htl  nikl 
(cp  Marsdtles  Sacrificial  Table,  ri3t  VysX 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  everything  that  the 
land  produced  was  ofiered  to  the  gods  without  dis- 
a  Obiaeta  tinction.  Whilst  in  Israel  it  was  only  the 
'^^L^  produce  of  a  people  devoted  to  cattle-rearing 
and  agriculture  that  was  ofBered  (cp  Di. 
Lof.^,  379) — And  this  was  Mill  further  narrowed  by  the 
exclusion  of  fruit,  honey,  and  all  sweet  or  fermented 
preparations  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  beasts  of  chase 
and  fish  on  the  other — in  the  fimitful  lands  between  the 
two  rivers  every  kind  of  produce  was  fredy  oBered  to  the 

1  Abbreviations  used  in  this  article.  K  followed  l^'  a  number 
=sonie  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  Koyunjik  collection  m  the  Brit. 
Mus.;  Ifeh.  Nahtm  Cyr.^BaiylamiKke  T»xU,  ImukrifUH 
da  Ift^mkadnttar,  ^faiumaid,  Cyrtu,  published  bjr  1^  N. 
Strassmaier  (Leipuc,  1BE7);  ^enxax,  PG^Im ^tmt tnmttt 
dtUHMiUAti*(?»m,  1^3). 
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gods.  Of  vegetable  products  we  find  frequent  mentioD 
of  wine  {kardnu),  must  {kurunHu),  date  wine  (fikaru, 
prepared  from  com  and  dates  or  honey  and  dates,  cp 
Neb.  1035,  Naban  612,  871 ;  cp  Nil  28?),  hoiMy 
[diJpu,  cream  {^imitu,  nuesn),  a  mixture  prepared 
from  various  ingredients  and  containing  oil  and  fat 
(invariably  written  GAJt  Ni-De-A  ;  probably  mirsu  is 
to  be  read ;  cp  Nab,  913,  Cyr.  3376,  Arab,  marii, 
'  date-stone ' ),  the  choice  [»xxluce  of  the  meadow  (itmat 
appari),  garlic  {fSummu,  dv),  first-fruits  n'^n; 
Sank.  Ifii  Kuj.  19).^  Food  specially  prepared  for  the 
gods  was  called  akat  lakitu  (4  R.  61,  baa),  with  which 
should  be  compared  the  uialogous  expression  or^ 
n^j^^n.    Upon  the  table  of  the  gods  were  laid  is,  or 

3  X  13,  loaves  of  aI-an,  that  is  to  say  wheaten  fiour,  as 
shew  bread  (cp  Zimmem,  BtiMtgt9&^  104 138;  IVR 
5590^56332;  Craig,  MeHg.  TextiXeA;  King,  Magic 
and  Sorcery  AQZ) ;  also  akal  muiki,  that  is  to  say,  un- 
leavened bread,  is  several  times  mentioned  (cp  L«v. 
24  s).  Special  abundance  and  splendour  characterised 
the  vegetable  offerings  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  and  Neo- 
Assyrian  kings  (cp  Pognon,  Inicriptians  de  W&di 
Brissa  ;  Neb,  Grot.  1 16^  ;  Na.  Grot.  Safi  f.  \  N^. 
Grot.  3?  ff. ;  Schr.  KB^-fi).  They  were  in  the  form 
of  Ihe  daily  lattukku,  the  slate  sacrifice,  a  sort  of 
representation  of  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  land. 
Nebuchadrezzar  lays  on  the  table  of  Marduk  and 
Sarpajiit  the  choicest  produce  of  the  meadow,  fruit, 
herbs,  honey,  cream,  milk,  oil,  must,  date-wine,  wine 
from  different  vineyards.  Still  more  abundant  is  the 
offering  of  Sargon  (X'BitiS).  a  king  who  oBets  finaDy 
not  to  the  gods  but  to  himsdf.  His  sfdendid  ofiering 
is  a  brilliant  display  of  his  royal  wealth,  at  whidi  even 
the  gods  must  be  amazed. 

liie  commonest  bloody  sacrifice  mentioned  Is  that  of 
the  lamb  (written  Lu  miM  or  niku). 

The  expression  Lm  UTita,  often  ooconing  in  contracts,  is  to  be 
read  kalimu  or  H  (nfp')  and  to  be  rendered  'lamb,  kid.'  For 

'  goat '  we  find  the  words  buiadti,  laf^ru  (in  contracts),  tirlam 
as^f"^  lit  'an  old  mature  lamb.'  Of  other  quadrupeds  we  bear  of 
■acrifidal  oxen  (^wma^^u  or  miap  wfo^^l  bullocks  {fttrru, 
19),  ^Ues  ijMtm\  wild  kine  {fitim,  nff^  The  foUowing 
birds  were  used  for  saerilice ;  doves,  gecM  (su-Atf),  cocks  (ihtnM, 

4  R  9647^;  Talm.  H'lDSX  peacocks  (J»t^mtn\  pheanoU 
(?  ptumu  ;  yaiHM.  673 1-  Talm.  I'l'DB).  Fi^  arc  always 
mentioned  along  with  '  birds  othevtm' (ffffh-imKify 

For  B  bird  sacrifice  see  Botta,  Nimaidk,  [d.  zio ;  for 
fish  ofla-ings  see  Menant253. 

No  specM  prescriptions  as  to  age  are  knowiL  Lu 
niki  probably  always  indicates,  like  ydKaSifwi  (Herod. 
aa  An  aid  I'^s),  the  young  sucking  lamb.  We 
th'*p(l«feall«.  fro™  the  contracts  that  victims  a 

OUMT  onuu.         jjjj  were  preferred,  as  in  P  in 
Leviticus  (apa/  or  marat  fatti,  like       |a  or  V  ns ; 
JVaion.  ISfii  266i  2723  699ts  768i).    Mention  is  also 
made  of  victims  of  two,  three  {Xek.  8B9i},  and  Ibtir 
years  of  age  (C>r.  ll?*). 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  animals  the 
requirements  were  stricter :  faultless  growth  (tafri^), 
large  size  [rabli),  fatness  {dvfM,  mar£),  physical  purity 
{ebiu,  eliu  ;  '  pure,  shining ' ),  and  spotlessness  (Jtkliilm  ; 
Herod,  rd  rAca  tQp  xpo^drun).  Cp  Zimmem, 
BeHrage lOOja.  In  divination,  however,  the  use  of 
unsound  victims  was  permitted ;  in  the  prayers  to  the 
sun-god  (ed.  Knudtzisn,  73)  we  often  read :  iaik  id 
kalumu  illStika  la  ana  Hii  bari  maftl  ^Hl :  '  Grant 
that  the  Iamb  of  thy  divinity,  which  is  used  for 
inspection,  may  be  imperfect  and  unsound.'  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  Israelitish  cultus,  thank- 
offerings  need  not  be  faultless  (Lev.  22a3). 

The  victim  was  as  a  rule  a  male,  yet  feitiales  also 
were  used  {Sank.  Bav.  33  Cyr.  117  ^  Cyr.  247 1).  It 

1  The  incense  0iifni,  fmMum,  ItlSP:  fonneriy  wtOBglr 
read  tarn'MMm,  was  made  fiRMBptCGWBsbnWc'i^sMr  "f^^^aad 
odMiferons  woods. 
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was  probatdy  always  female  victinis  tbat  were  used  ia 
purification  ceremonies :  Jaral  hefia/ti  Id  fitiil,  '  the 
skia  of  a  sbe-lamb  still  iatact '  {4  R  35  35c  ;  cp  4  R  aS 
DO.  3  II  S  R  51  51  ;  Nimr.  Ef.  44,  60).  Compare 
vtitfa  this  the  prescriptioii  of  a  she-goat  one  year  old  for 
the  sin  offering  <^  the  individual  (Nu.  ISa?). 

The  victiin  was  probably  sddom  jdaoed  entire  {Ultl, , 
ifJja)  on  the  attar.  To  begin  with,  the  remailcably 
small  sice  of  the  altars  that  have  been  found  shows  that 
only  certain  parts  of  the  victims  were  offered.  The 
altar  of  Sargon's  palace  is  33  inches  high ;  that 
from  NimrQd,  actually  only  aa  inches.*  That  the 
flesh  was  txHied,  as  in  Israel  in  early  times,  is  shown 
bf  5  R  61,  15,  irtMre  the  priest  reodvea,  along  with 
other  sbues,  a  large  pot  of  meat-broth  (lAUdf-  mi  liri). 

With  teg^urd  to  the  details  of  sacrificial  ritual  and 
practice  onr  sources  tell  us  little  1  the  sculptures  represent 
as  a  rule  only  the  preparafavy  steps  {cp  Menant  254 ; 
Layard,  Mimun.  ^ NineveAia^).  The  usual  form  of 
offering  was  bumiog  by  fire  (ana  maklAH  akin).  We 
know  nothii^  of  special  ceremonies  perfbnaed  with  the 
blood  in  the  Babylonian  ritual,  snch  as  were  usual  in 
larad  and  ancient  Arabia  (Wellfa.  Ar.  HHd.  113).  In  a 
text  published  by  Zimmem  {BeitrS^,  ia6),  which 
describes  the  purification  of  the  king's  palace,  the  lintels 
ol  the  palace  are  smeared  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb  ^ina 
Jdmi  uriMi  hiaiiim) ;  compere  for  this  interesting 
passage  Ex.  I27.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
we  lean  from  4  R  3a  30  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
pcqxuiog  the  victim  :  Br  Ja  baSltt  fa  tvmri, 

'  baked,  boiled,  smoked  flesh. '  The  offering  consisting 
of  vegetable  food  was  probably  consumed  by  the 
sacrificers.  A  drastic  exposure  of  this  pia  fraus  is 
given  us  in  the  apocryphal       and  the  Dragon. 

The  following  parts  are  exfMessly  mentioned  In  a  R 
44,  14-18^  i-5<^:  bead  {kakkadu),  neck  {kiSadu), 
•A  breast  (irtw),  rib  (fiVtf),  loin 

heart  bdly  \karhi\,  intesUnes 

(^),  kidtKy  {kaHiu).  knuckles  \kurHnnAtt).  In  the 
contracts  (cp  especially  the  important  texts,  Strassm. 
Neb.  347  and  416  ;  also  Peiser,  BabjUmisclu  Veririige, 
107)  many  parts  are  mentioned  tluit  are  still  etymo- 
lo^caUy  ofascnre  (with  two  of  them,  Mr  gaiiu  and  &r 
gummi  fiU,  cp  Tahn.  naju  tail ;  and  irni  Sank). 
Sacrifidal  flesh  was  probably  not  taboo  as  amongst  the 
Israelites  and  the  Phoenicians  (Movers,  Pian.2\i9,); 
according  to  a  late  statement  of  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah 
{v.  aB  (Baruch  6  28]}  the  Babylonian  priests  sold  the 
sacrificsal  flesh,  and  their  wives  also  cured  it. 

No  definite  prescriptions  as  to  the  times  of  sacrifice 
have  reached  ns.    The  Zakmvku  or  New  Year's  feast, 

.  Tlma  AJUht  feast  held  in  bonoor  of  Marduk 
idaoa.  ^"^^  signalised  by  proces- 

V''*^  sioos  and  sacrifices.  Daily  sacrifices  are 
o(ten  mentioned  {/^ei.  Grvt.  I16  2a6) ;  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, in  TigL-fil.  7 16  (cp  i  S.  206).  In  the  ritual  tablet 
for  the  month  UllUu  (cp  Lots,  Nis/oria  Saibaii,  \  y>ff. ), 
published  in  4  R  S233,  it  is  prescribed  that  the  daily 
sacrifice,  oon^Aing  ot  a'A&Uand  a  mm^M,  shoald.be 
offered  once  at  eadi  rinng  of  the  moon  and  appearance 
of  the  dawn,  fourteen  times  by  night  and  fourteen  times 
by  day  (cp  Ex.  2038  Nu.  283).  A  morning  offering  is 
mentioned  in  the  text  published  by  Zimmem,  BeitrSge 
IOO69.  Sacrifice  as  a  free  expression  of  prayer  and  de- 
pendence  (thank-oSerings,  tsd&h,  can  hardly  have  been 
known  to  the  BiUiyloiuans),  as  the  hi^Mst  product  of 
the  id^ioai  life,  is  not  severdy  coiSiDed  to  definite 
times.  On  the  contnoy,  every  important  event  of 
life  is  cdehntted  by  a  spontaneous  <rffering  ctf  sacrifices 
jnst  as  in  ancient  Israd.  If  the  king  of  the  Assyrians 
retnms  victorious  from  -a  military  expedition,  if  in 
repairing  a  temple  he  finds  an  aadent  foundation 
atODe,  if  be  dedicates  his  palace,     be  etnsecrates  his 
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weapons  for  the  fight  \kaUU^  ylHl),  if  in  hnnting 
he  secures  his  prey,  if  he  formally  commemorates 
his  ancestors — in  each  and  all  of  these  cases  he  ofl!ers 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  It  is  a  relief  amid  the  annals  of 
cruelty  and  pride  of  Assyrian  rulers  when  we  read  In 
their  boastfid  accounts :  ana  ildni  iu  niii  ai^,  '  I 
presented  to  the  gods  an  offering.'  For  innumerable 
instances  of  this  khid  we  may  refer  generally  to  J^S. 

The  ordinary  place  of  sacrifice  was  the  temple. 
Mountain  and  spring  also  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
tmiversal  Semitic  ideas  (cp  Baudissin,  Sttidien,  2143), 
regarded  as  sacred  spots,  specially  suited  for  sacrifices. 
After  the  flood  Xisuthros  oSfered  his  sacrifice  '  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain '  [ima  Mifhirat  Sa^) ;  and  so 
Aiur  •  bani  -  pal  (889)  on  the  mountain  ^alman,  and 
Shalmanassar  [Co.  103)  at  the  source  of  the  Eufduates. 

The  origin  of  sacrifice  lies,  according  to  Babylonian 
ideas,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  history ;  it  existed 
A  M«.u-    from  the  time  when  the  world  was  made 

are  often  represented  as  sacnficmg  (cp 
Menant,  237  5153)-  Sin  b  called  the  founder  of 
fi-ee-will  offerings  (intuHn  nindabt;  4R933);  Adar, 
the  god  of  offerings  and  drink  offerings  {ilu  mi^  k 
ramkuH;  a  R  Tas  a  R  6767).  As  the  formation  of 
the  earth  was  immediately  foUowed  by  the  insdtution  of 
places  of  worship,  so  the  newly  created  man  was  charged 
with  rdigions  duties  towards  the  deity  (Del.  Dai 
WtUsd^ftrngtepos,  tii).  Pald^damdkA  uliad  miJ^ 
baldtu  ^tdr  A  iasHtu  ami  ,  .  .  '  the  fear  of  God  brings 
grace,  sacrifice  enlarges  life  and  prayer  (frees  from) 
sin.'  After  the  deluge  (147.^)  Xisuthros  sacrifices  to 
the  gods  ;  '  then  did  I  turn  to  the  four  winds,  poured 
out  a  drink  offering,  offered  a  cereal  offisting  on  the  top 
of  the  mounta^ ;  sevot  ioceoae  pans  I  set  ferth,  and 
spread  under  them  calamus,  cedar  wood,  and  rig  gir 
(onycha?).'  In  the  old  Babylonian  Nimrod-epos  (446o) 
we  read  in  the  account  of  the  .^f  mirier  Vauris:  taramtma 
amtlria  ia  kanawnma  ifpvkaiki  ai^iSamimi  vtabba^akki 
vHikHi ;  '  thou  hast  loved  the  shepherd  who  continually 
brought  drink  offerings  to  thee,  daily  sacrificed  kids  to 
thee.' 

The  inscriptions  of  the  old  Babylonian  king  GudCa 
already  contain  notices  about  sacrifices.  On  the  New 
Year  fesdval  (see  Scbr.  83661)  he  offers  to  the 
goddess  Ba'u  amcmgst  other  things  a  cow,  a  sheep,  six 
lambs,  seven  baskets  of  dates,  a  pot  of  cream,  palm 
pith  (?),  fifteen  chickens,  fishes,  cucumbers,  as  saitukku 
or  regular  sacrifice.  A  rich  source  of  information  upon 
the  sacrificial  arrangements  in  the  later  Babylonian 
period  is  to  be  found  in  the  thousands  of  Babylonian 
contracts  hi  which  bills  and  recdpts  connected  wfth 
temple  revenues  and  dues,  as  well  as  lists  relating  to 
the  regular  sacrifices,  bulk  very  largely.^ 

Sacrifice  was  in  the  bands  of  the  priestly  caste,  who 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  enjoyed  special 
a  pj-fjL-m,M«  privileges.'  So  great  indeed  was  the 
a.  cmaaaaanm.  ^^eem  in  which  they  were  held  in 
Babykmia  In  earlier  times  that  even  the  kmg  needed 
their  mediation  for  sacrifice  and  prayer  (cp  Menant, 
PG  1  (aB  / ).  In  Assyria,  however,  Ute  king  reserves 
for  bimsdf  the  sui»'eme  priesthood,  calling  himself  the- 
exalted  high-priest  and  sacrificing  to  the  god  with  his  own 
band  (Per. -Chip.  As^fria,  41  [Assyrie,  455]  ;  Menant, 
PC  2164).  Just  as  Exekiel  in  his  ordering  of  the  priest- 
hood assigns  to  the  king  in  the  public  worship  an  inde- 
pendent and  Important  position,  so  we  repeatedly  read  in 
the  liturgical  tablets  preserved  in  4  R  3233 ;  rtu  niSt 
rabda  niitdabdht  ukdn ;  <  the  shepherd  of  the  great 
peoples  shall  bring  his  offering. '  In  the  contracts  there 
is  firequent  mention  of  the  king's  offering  and  of  that  of 
the  crown  prince  (/a  afal  iarri) ;  Nabon.  2668  3323 

1  A  good  index  to  the  relative  texts  is  provided  hy  H.  L. 
Tsllquut,  Dit  Sprack*  der  ComiracU  NabMut'idt  (HeUiagfors, 

^^iodonu  Sintlns  (3  ag}  has  given  mm  a  vivid  and  adequate 
account  of  thdrfiinctiom. 
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59430.  As  in  Israel,  tbe  priests  had  assigned  to  them 
definite  portions  of  the  ofieriags.  According  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Sun-temple  at  Sippar  the  laiests  received  ihe  loins, 
tbe  dcin,  the  ribs,  the  sinews,  the  belly,  the  chitt^ling, 
tbe  knuckles  of  all  cattle  and  lambs  that  were  offered, 
as  well  as  a  pot  of  sacrificial  broth  (5  R  61  cot.  5).  In 
the  contracts  minute  details  are  met  with  as  to  priestly 
dues  {Neb.  247,  416  ;  Peiser.  Bab.  Vertr.  107).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  Babylonia  as  in  Israel 
Jsee  Lev.  21 16^ )  rules  were  laid  down  respecting  the 
freedom  from  bodily  blemish  that  was  required  in  priests. 
Id  a  priestly  inw^i™  of  Sppar  (K.  9486+4364, 
pnUished  by  Cnug,  Retigiems  Ttxts,  Ldpsic,  1695) 
we  read  as  follows 

rrammu 

iMi  hi/^  A  ^dM  tui*!  tMa  ma^r  iht  Samnl  A  iht  Ramittaa 
utmmmafiimti  ulagAarm  lnmm»  amll  boHi;  and  farlber 
on :  amitl  iSaUm  £t  tarmht  til*  ii  tA  ina  kitti  it  mi»Atiiu 
SiMttlu  AM  inakar  ibt  Carnal  A  ilu  Rammaii  alar  iirA  A 
tmHM  teii  aiil  amf/  iarf  U  tarttht  lA  tUu  A  lA  ima  kttti  A 
muaUi  fm  U  hiklulu  *aktu  inA  ^tJA  tiniU  nagfi  lOAnu  ina 
JIfi  .  .  .  maU  ittwbia  ^ifgaUt  fufakilM  ^fibutu  .  .  .  U 
mafir  P*'^  Sa  ilu  Sam»s  i  ilu  Rammaai, 

'A  wise  man  who  guards  the  secrets  of  the  great  gods 
sball  came  Us  son  whom  he  loves,  with  taUet  and  pen 
to  take  oath  before  Samai  and  Rammin,  and  tbe  son 
of  a  magician  sball  teach  him  when  10  do  so.  A  priest 
who  is  Doble  In  descent,  and  whose  clothing  (7)  and 
measurement  (?)  are  perfect,  shall  present  himself  before 
SamaiS  and  Rammftn  in  the  place  of  augury  and  oracle. 
The  son  of  a  priest  whose  descent  is  not  noble  and  who 
is  not  perfect  in  clothing  (?)  and  in  measure,  who  has 
squint  (?)  eyes,  broken  teeth,  braised  thumbs,  bcrib  or 
swellings  on  his  feet  .  .  .  shall  not  keep  the  temple  of 
SamaS  and  Rammin. ' 

Sacrifice  rests  ultimately  on  the  idea  that  it  gives 
pleasure  to  the  deity  (cp  Di  Lev.  376).    For  Israel, 

_  the  conception  of  sacrifice  as  a  meal  for 

^^i?rr?"  Yahw4  is  reflected  in  such  expressions  as 
"■""■^"^  Gen.8aiIK.83w.('»oo^).  IntheBaby- 
louian  records,  tbe  gods  feast  fat  heaven  (4  R  lSs9 : 
ilAni  roMH  iffiuM  kutrinnu  aMal  Samt  tlht  kurtmav 
damga  Ha  Id  Ufa/  kdtt  tkkalu  ;  •  the  glorious  gods  smell 
the  incense,  noble  food  of  heaven  ;  pure  wine,  which 
no  band  has  touched,  do  they  enjoy') ;  they  eat  the 
offering  {4  R  1756  :  akalSu  aiul  nigdSu  tmu^ttr;  'eat 
his  food,  accept  his  sacrifice '} ;  they  inhale  mth  pbyacal 
delight  the  savour  of  the  offbring  {Dehigt,  151 :  sUni 
efinu  eriSa  H/tni  efinu  ertH  f4ia  J^ma  BumM  tH  btl 
nil^l  iftaiHi;  'the  gods  scent  the  savour,  the  gods 
scent  the  sweet  savour ;  like  flies  do  they  gather  them' 
sdves  together  about  the  oflerer ' ;  cp  the  analogous 
expression  r^*]  rn.  Gen.  8  >■ ) ;  the  gods  love  the  offing 
that  man  brings  {Asum.  laj  :  nadan  aiiiJfu  ildni  raMUl 
la  JamS  i  irfitim  iramu  ;  '  the  glorious  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth  love  tbe  gift  of  his  sacrifice ').  What  is  active 
in  the  offering  is  the  voluntary  surrender  of  a  private 
possesion  (TigL  7  7  :  ama  HNat  Hiiita  aUi  ;  '  I  sacri- 
ficed as  my  heart  enjoined').  As  a  subject  into  the 
presence  of  his  king,  so  does  man  come  into  the  presence 
of  his  god  with  gift  and  tribute.  In  a  text,  printed  in 
4  R  so,  which  describes  the  solemn  return  of  the  god 
Marduk  from  Elam  to  Babylon  and  the  sacrificial  feast 
then  celebrated  in  his  honour,  the  imperial  sacrifice  is 
described  in  the  following  terms  {rev.  aa/):  lami 
^i^lUSumu  irfitum  ^jiMa  tdmium  mi^irtaht  Sadt 
iHtht  kitruiaShi  hit  U  tna^rd  mala  fmimd  liSinu 
koH/li  Hlatsuntt  ndfu  ana  HUUuih.  AmIu  tuMM^M 
du!hi  alap  tibu  lurru^u  fini  kutrinnu  amutnHtt 

uitessi  erlS  fddu  ;  '  the  heaven  pours  out  its  abundance, 
the  earth  its  fulness,  the  sea  its  gifts,  the  mountains 
thdr  produce ;  their  incomparaUe  offerings,  eversrthiog 
that  can  be  named,  thor  heavy  tribute  do  tbey  bring  to 
the  knd  of  all;  Iambs  are  slan^tered,  peat  oxen 
sacrificed  in  herds,  the  sacrifice  is  made  ridi,  incense 
is  •  prepared,  a  sweet  smelling  savour  moiwts  up, 
delicious  odour.'    Fidbahly  tbe  step  from  the  concep- 
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tion  of  tbe  offering  as  a  gift  and  a  meal  of  the  deity 
to  that  of  a  finer  and,  so  to  speak,  spiritual,  apper> 
ception  of  that  vrtiich  was  brought  in  sacrifice  was 
made  at  a  comparativdy  early  period.  So  much  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  even  Grom  ancient  times  ptajrer 
was  associated  with  sacrifice:  In  tbe  [Mctorial  repre- 
sentations of  sacrificial  scoies  we  constantly  find  him 
who  prays  in  close  assodalion  with  him  who  offers. 
Tbe  gesture  aS  prayer  was  thre^old :  kH  hdti,  l<^&tu 
kdti,  laMnu  appi — lifiing  up  of  the  hands,  folding  of 
the  bands,  casting  down  of  tbe  countenance. 

Tbe  purpoae  sacrifice  is,  invariaUy,  to  influence 
the  deity  in  &Tour  of  tbe  aaciifioer.    Afon  brings  gifts 

■  *™P''a*-  moved  thereby  to  redproci^ — to  showing 
a  favourable  disposition  in  return.'  When  the  kings 
Elsarhaddon  and  A£ur-b€mi-pal  were  seriously  menaced 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Giinirri  they  multiplied  their 
offerings  and  prayer  (aee  KnudtaKt,  Lc).  In  tbe 
liturgies  of  that  period  a  standing  expression  is  as 
follows : — ina  Hbbi  katumi  anni  ixtitamma  atma  Mm 
hiknamma;  '  because  of  this  lamb  offiered  in  sacrifice 
arise  thou  and  establish  fiiithfulness  and  mercy. ' 

So,  in  like  manner,  the  gods  are  represented  as  rejoic- 
ing over  the  sacrificial  gifts  thought  them  by  their  human 
wimhippers  (K.  1547,  rev.  11:  igdamrd  maOakUia 
OMlha  ina  ftii  lUH  ildni  igdamrm  ;  '  accomplished  are 
my  cleansing  sacrifices,  to  the  gladdening  of  the 
hearts  of  the  gods  are  my  sacrifices  of  lambs  accom- 
plished'). The  feature  joy  and  gladness  which  so 
markedly  characterised  the  sacrificial  meals  of  pre-exilic 
Israel  {'<  n^,  Dt  12j  ;  Sacsipicb,  §  18)  is  by  no 
means  absent  from  the  Babylonian  functions.    Thus  in 

3  R  S66a  we  read  {aJkuI  akdlu  KH  iummnm  mngutu 
iuktin  nn'id  ilM)  'eat  food,  drink  must,  make  music, 
honour  my  god. '  Ptedominant,  however,  over  tlus 
joyous  note  which  finds  such  marked  expression  among 
the  peoples  of  classical  antiquity  there  is  found  in  the 
Babylonian  ritual  a  feature  which  ia  common  to  alt 
Semitic  religions — the  element  of  propitiation.  Here, 
of  course,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  all  thecdogical 
preconceptions,  and  put  aside  all  snch  notions  as  that 
of  an  atoning  efficacy  attaching  to  the  blood  as  tbe  seat 
of  life,  or  of  a  divine  wrath  that  expends  itself  upon  the 
sacrificial  animal,  or  even  of  a  ratia  vUaria,  when  we 
speak  of  the  idea  of  propitiation  as  underlying  Baby- 
lonian sacrifices.  The  similarity  of  the  words  and  forms 
does  not  necessarily  involve  similarity  in  the  religious 
conception.  The  Babylonians  possessed  the  same 
wcxds  for  sin  {ii(t^),  grace  {annu),  propitiation  (pidu) 
as  tbe  Hel»«ws  had  ;  but  it  is  certain  tfaat  they  did  not 
associate  with  the  words  the  same  thoughts.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  significant  and  by  no  means  accidental — 
it  has  its  roots  firmly  planted  in  tbe  very  nature  of  the 
religious  ideas  involved — that  every  oSt^iaf^  ofTcred  with 
the  object  of  averting  evil  of  any  kind  whatsoever  was 
associated  with  tbe  notion  of  a  [vo|Htiatory,  deacai^, 
purifying  efficacy.  In  a  l^n  to  Soma!  we  read 
(4  R  1746 :  amilu  apil  iUJu  inim  amam  tmid  wuM- 
tutu  marjU  iiHi  marrii  ina  murfi  ni'il  Uu  &amaJ  ana 
nii  kdtiia  JkHlamma  aiallu  akut  nigdSu  mu^rma  Uam. 
Iliat  ana  idiSu  iuiun  ina  kibitika  tnisiu  lifptUir 
aranht  Jinnasi^),  'man,  the  son  of  his  god — sin, 
transgression  lies  upon  him.  His  physical  strength  is 
impaled,  he  languishes  in  disease.  O  Samai,  behoki 
tbe  uidiffing  (rf  my  hands,  eathis  food,  accept  ha  sacri- 
fice, O  God.  Take  off  bis  fetters.  At  thy  command 
may  his  sins  be  taken  away,  bis  tran^resdons  blotted 
out'     Other  pass^es  subjoined  explain  themselves. 

4  R  64  47  :  mu^ur  kadraht  liki  pidlht  ina  kakiar 
itlmt  ma^raia  HttallaA;  'accept  Uie  gift  he  brings, 
receive  his  ransom  money  {]^ib)  ;  let  him  walk  before 

1  Cp  Rinff,  BniyUm.  Magk,  1738^1896):  tOmUa  tmtrinmn 
irilu  tabu  MiniM  nmfUnumima  Umi  Jt*ia-ai,  'I  prant  yew 
with  incenia,  sgieeaUe  vapooi ;  look  at  me  tnuy,  bear  atf 
words.' 
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fhem  on  the  ground  of  peace.'  4  R.  55,  obv.  2ii ;  niS 
Ikdtiht  itihi  ana  ma^ri  ii  nindaUhi  a/ta  rdmi  ildniht 
ttnAtiltilH  ana  hilmi ;  'whereby  bis  god  accepts  the 
tifting  up  of  his  hands  and  takes  pleasure  in  bis  free- 
will offisrings,  whereby  the  angry  gods  turn  themselves 
propitiously  towards  him.'  4  R.  57?  {akdU  k  nap- 
iaUu-m  fa  ina  p&niJed  JtuHMu  lipsusu  limtti/a) :  '  the  food 
md  the  fotness  -wtddh  is  spread  out  before  thy  face,  may 
k  take  away  mine  evil.'*  The  following  remarkable 
passage,  from  a  hymn  to  Marduk,  stands  nnfottonately 
alone  (K.  346;  cp  a  R.  I853;  amiiu  muttaliku  ina 
ntk  rtmi  hdmi  Jtima  H  maSH  limwiaSHJ).  '  May  the 
man  plagued  with  fever  be  purified  like  shining  metal 
through  a  gracious  peace  ofTeriag.'  In  contracts  the 
expression  alap  tapttri,  'redemption  ox'  (Neb.  132 la 
2I83)  often  occurs;  cp  with  this  Lev, 43  {nuanV  15). 
The  idea  of  at<Mienient  fn  the  OT  has  found  its  classical 
expression  in  the  kappdreth  of  P  (see  Mekcy-SEAT,  §  3). 

In  this  connection  it  ta  important  to  observe  that  the  root 
b  uiestcd  in  Babyloma  also,  ia^rm  in  the  rituals  meaning  '  to 
deanse,' '  to  purify.'  ^  R,  10  40 :  amiht  muttoHlim  wUtruStt 
kuppirma;  'ClcanM  (with  the  water  of  the  o*th)  the  man 
pfaicncd  with  ferer,  the  son  of  his  god'  4  R.  STu :  akdla  lit 
Is  amtlilnaim  kiMirma;  'cleanse  the  oodean  foods '  (of  the 
nineX  InfL^usmprecept  fieqnenilyreciuiXami/KfciMiiir 
— 'do  tboo,  O  long,  punfv,'  as  also  the  idiiase  iaJ^Hrtu  <a  the 
cereatany  M  purificuu»i  (Mm  ^UfiriUt  tiiJttttIA—'  when  thou 
hast  aooompudwd  the  rites  of  purification  11  Whibt  the  phrase 
already  alfudod  to— wf^  hilmU  (correqxmdinK  to  the  Heb. 
Mkm,  wlucb,  asw«  tee  from  1S.IS9  aS.S4a5  Enelcttii, 
dcBoicB  a  pnnficatory  ofivring :  cp  Sackipicb,  |  it)— is  of  only 
ofrarional  occuncnce,  we  fireqneatly  in  contracf  meet  with  the 
word  imUtmm,  imtammm,  whicb  in  accordance  wiUi  the  primary 
racaning  of  the  root  tmlimM  mav  be  rendered  'taming  lowardi' 
(inthepaitartbcdcity),  andiucmin  thetMHeof  apropiiiataTy 
ncrifice.  CpAii<wkU4gS«3Ml47«ri,C7r.l»3mththe 
mAmUw  imaed  in  JMmm.  79S 15 17. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  subjects  of  human 
saciifioe,  offerings  to  the  dead,  and  sacrifices  of  chastity.' 
«  It  is  a  remarkable  circum stance  that 

■■■■■■■iiij-L  rtc  DO  authentic  evidence  for  the 

'  burning  of  human  sacrifices  has  been 
met  with  in  any  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It 
would  be  unwise,  however,  to  base  much  upon  the 
argumaOuM  « tUaUio  here,  for  reticence  irith  teteenoe 
to  such  a  sad  and  repulsive  practice  ts  only  what  «-e 
should  expect.  The  passage,  so  often  quoted  in  4  R. 
286,  where  the  priest  is  bidden  to  ofte  for  the  life  of  the 
sick  man  a  kid  [urixu) — head,  neck,  breast  of  the  one 
iar  bead,  neck,'  breast  of  the  othern — does  not  come  into 
account  here.  The  text  is  a  descriptioo  of  a  magical 
operation  such  as  may  be  compared  with  thai  given  in 
a  K.  4  34.  The  Babylonian  scnlptures,  on  the  other 
band,  supply  traces  ot  human  sa<^ces  that  are  almost 
uomlstal^ble  (see  Menant,  PGIg^f.  97),  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  representations  in  question  are 
intended  to  figure,  not  human  sacrifices,  but  ceremonies 
coDoected  with  circumci»on.  In  the  wider  sense  of  the 
lenn  the  Babykmian  ban  (see  Ban)  has  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  nature  of  hunum  sacrifice.  That  the  same 
conception  is  not  altogether  absent  from  the  Heb. 
Afr^  (against  Di.  Ltv.  377)  is  proved  by  Is.  346, 
where  the  destruction  of  Israel's  enemies  at  Bozmh  is 
treated  as  a  '•^  n^t-  Sennacherib  (650)  put  to  death 
the  troops  of  Stmib  at  the  command  of  Aiur  his  lord. 
Shalmaneser  (Mo.  Ohi.  17)  burnt  the  young  men  and 
maidens  in  bis  band  of  captives.  The  ban  pronounced 
by  Ainr-bAni-pal  (6101)  over  his  enemies  extends  also 
to  the  lower  animals  (cp  Judg.  20  4S).  A  sacrificial  offer- 
ing ctf  prisoners  (cp  i  S.  IS33)  is  tlius  recorded  by  ASur- 
bftni-pal  (470) :  '  the  remainder  of  the  people  I  put  to 
death  beside  the  great  steer,  where  my  grandfather 
Sennadierib  had  been  murdered,  making  lamentation 
for  him.'  In  4  R.6340  litar  ^urcs  as  the  bloodthirsty 
goddess  who  devours  human  flesh :  iJtanatH  4dmi 
niBuH  Sa  amtim  Ur&ili  aMU  ntrpaddn  !a  id  iar&fi  : 

1  Cp  King,  U.  sy-j6  ^ 
*  On  bwnan  nrnfice  cp  Lcnoraiant,  Studtt  aeetuiifuut, 
Sayoe,  TSBAA»i;  Hcnant,  PGltna. 
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(the  daughter  of  Anu}  has  drunk  the  satisfying 
blood  of  mm,  flesh  that  cannot  be  eaten,  bones  that 
cannot  be  gnawed.'  The  prob^illity  is  tbat  the  Baby- 
lonians practised  human  sacrifice  secretly  without  form- 
ally taking  it  up  into  the  recognised  worship.  In  the 
older  period  (of  which  we  have  a  reminiscence  in  Gen. 
22),  as  well  as  in  times  of  relig^us  declension  (3K. 
1731),  the  Israelites  doubtless  borrowed  the  practice  erf 
htwian  saerifiee  from  the  peoples  in  thor  immediate 
ndghbourbood. 

As  fbr  offerings  to  the  dead,  whidi  indeed  are 
forbidden  in  the  OT  as  relics  of  heathenism  (Dt. 
2614),  but  the  practice  of  whiph  was  not  unknown 
even  at  a  late  date  (Jer.  I67),  evidence  of  their  use 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  (see  A.  Jeremias,  VonUUunsm  vom  Leben 
nae&  dem  Tode,  53).  The  Descent  of  IStar  closes  with 
the  charge  of  the  priest  to  the  necromancer :  ■  if  she 
vouchsafe  not  libttation  to  thee,  then  turn  thy  face 
towards  her  and  pour  out  pure  water  with  precious 
balsam  before  Tammus  the  husband  of  her  youth.' 
Alur-bAni-pal  (Lehmann,  SamailumukfH,  says: 
adi  Hspi  «lf  mS  ana  Utimmt  Xarrdmi  aiUHU  mafiri  la 
hibtulti  arkus:  'for  the  lament  of  tbe  pourer  out  of 
water  on  behalf  of  the  spirits  of  my  ancestors,  the  kings, 
I  gave  orders  because  it  bad  been  abolished.'  In  the 
burying- places  of  Sirghula  and  £It)ibba  were  discovered 
traces  of  offerings  to  the  dead:  calcined  datestoaes,  bones 
of  oxen,  sheep,  turds.  Representations  of  sacHlices  to 
tbe  dead  are  given  in  Perrot,  l.c.  361,  and  Menant,  PG 
254.  The  dirge  as  a  Babylonian  institution  is  attested 
also  by  Ezek.  8 14.  The  sacrifice  of  chastity,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (1 199),  is  bluntly  described  in  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah  (»,  43  [=  Baruch  643]).  Even  in  the  Nimrod- 
epos,  IStar  the  goddess  of  love  already  appears  (49t) 
surrounded  by  a  whole  troop  of  attendants :  up/afi^ir 
iltu  Ihar  kitirlii  fam^dti  i  ^drimdti:  *  there  assembled 
the  goddess  litar,  the  servants,  harlots,  and  concubines. ' 
In  the  period  of  religious  decay  the  wordiip  by  such 
hieroduli  became  natualised  in  Jenisalem  (9  K.  2S7). 

The  subject  of  lustrations  stands  in  close  connection 
with  tbat  of  sacrifice  in  the  Hebrew  Torah,  and  has  a 

lO.Lnstistiong.  P^"*  '^,^9  Babylonian  ritual. 

The  texts  relating  to  it  are  very 
difficult,  e^iecially  because  tb^  are  often  written  in 
pure  ideognms.  At  tbe  foundation  of  these  purifica- 
tions  lies  the  cooo^ion  that  an  unclean  substance  can 
be  removed  hf  a  clean,  and  a  clean  be  taken  up  by  an 
imclean.  That  which  is  unclean  has  a  contagious 
character,  tbat  which  is  clean  has  a  sympathetic  power. 
So  4  R.  I63  :  mi  htniiH  ana  karpati  th-ma  ana  ribtti 
tubtdtma  maruhu  fa  tmH^  innaHarv  riiliu  Utbat 
ru'tum  nadUtim  H  kima  mt  litiabik  Hlpi  la  ima  rttti 
nadtii  Mlulu  ana  arkati  liHtru :  '  this  water  pour 
thou  into  a  pot,  tlien  pour  out  in  the  street ;  let  the 
street  carry  off  the  sickness  which  deprives  of  strength, 
and  let  the  poison  poured  into  it  be  washed  away  like 
the  water,  let  the  spell  which  has  united  itself  with  the 
poison  poured  in  he  averted.'  The  spell  (firom  which 
the  sidiness  proceeds)  is  transferred  to  the  poison,  the 
poison  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  the  water  is  cairied  off 
by  the  street ;  thus  the  sufferer  has  a  threefold  guarantee 
that  he  will  be  healed  of  his  sickness. 

As  ingredients  were  employed  such  things  as  from 
their  external  appearance  or  internal  qualities  were 
fitted  to  be  symbols  of  piuity.  Water  b  mentioned 
with  special  frequency.  In  lustrations  libations  of 
water  are  offered  to  Samai.  Marduk  and  £a  the  gods 
of  pure  ezorciim  aia  honoured  with  Ubations  and 
sacrifices  in  the  house  <rf  sprinkling  {iU  rimHf  5  R. 
.^Osi).  In  the  temple  was  a  laver  (agubbu).  In  an 
oath  formula  {Afa^iu.  34,  47)  occurs  this  expression : 
ana  ildni  ia  iamS  mi  anamdin  ktma  aitdku  ana  idfunu 
ulaltuJtunilH  attunu  idSi  ullilainni :  '  I  offer  water  to 
the  gods  of  heaven.  As  I  perform  your  purification  for 
yon,  so  do  ye  cleanse  me.'   The  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
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and  the  Tigris  were  regarded  as  having  special  efficacy 
(M«r.  £/.4Si9;  Zimmem,  Surpu,  1466.  (^.77);  ^ 
have  this  interestii^  passage :  ■  By  Marduk's  command 
be  the  bowl  with  thy  guilt,  thy  ban,  taken  away  Itke  the 
unclean  water  fnnn  thy  body  and  thy  hands  and 
swallowed  up     the  earth.' 

Bcndet  wMr,  freqaent  mention  is  made  of  honey  {ftitfti), 
wine  i/kmrAmtii,  milk  (.Hr^\  creun  Uiimttu);  fuitber,  bneht 
miixnls  such  u  uk  <MitM\  alum  lSkkatu\  alkali  v^hA)  ; 
aod,  from  the  vefetabfe  kuisdom,  corn  (w/wvAv),  die  wood  of 
variooa  trees,  surh  as  cedar  {ermu),  cypre»  (AmrdtH),  palm  Cf^T* 
A*iii0m(),calainiu(^ii  fMti;  cp  Tt^,rig^^{oDy<:b*T) 
■11  lorta  of  inceiue  (^«/WiMw,  n^^). 

As  a  clean  place — aim  ellu,  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  -fiPt^  D^p^  of  Nu.  199 — the  wilderness  is  frequently 
named.*  4  (1.843:  mamit  ana  jM  afri  tUi  iiSesi. 
'let  the  ban  depart  to  the  wildonwu,  the  clean  place ' 
{cp4R.149)t  4R.M51:  ana  fdn  namaBl  fa  jiri 
pdniki  hikni,  '  to  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness  turn  thy 
&ice.'  It  is  on  a  similar  conception  of  the  wilderness  as 
the  clean  place  that  the  Israelite  custom  of  sending  the 
goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment appeals  to  rest  (but  see  Azazel).  Of  the  other 
goat  also  which  bad  to  be  burnt,  Joseph  us  remarks 
{Ant.  HLlOs)  that  before  the  burning  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  a  very  clean  place — (eb  Ka$apiirarei>  xiif^)- 

Purity — physical  clranliaesa — is  postulated  in  every 
sacrifice  act,  as  in  every  exercise  of  rehgion  (4  R.  23 16: 
idti  elUti  ikbd  ma^(farka :  '  with  pure  hands  he  sacrifices 
before  thee.'  4  R.  19  no.  a :  kAHka  mt'ti  idtiia  tOiii. 
•  wash  thy  baud,  purify  thy  hand.'  Maqlu  IO869  :  itiurtt 
Sru  m'jj  Srumma  Bnt  mitd  Mtd,  '  the  morning 
dawn  is  past,  I  have  washed  my  bands ;  the  morning 
glow  has  shone,  I  have  washed  my  hant^ ').  All  who 
were  sick  or  who  associated  with  those  who  vmK  unclean 
became  themselves  unclean.  (4  R.  6264:  Jd  ella  Id 
ellita  ul  itamar,  '  the  unclean  man,  the  imclean  woman, 
shall  he  not  look  upoo'). 

That  contact  with  the  dead  defiled  may  be  auumed  ai  matter 
of  courM ;  of  Mxual  defilement  thia  u  expnMly  stated  by 

tilbtmkir  arMin  Iti  fMd&i  Id  tmitd  ill*jU»t;  'to  a  WMnan 
tirttosc  hand  it  not  pure,  he  has  joined  himtelf;  at  amaid-servant 
whose  hand  is  ooi  wubed,  be  has  looked.' 

Foods  also  were  distinguished  as  clean  and  unclean. 
In  the  prayer  addressed  to  the  sun-god  we  often  meet 
with  sudi  expressions  as  these :  mimma  ti^a  ikiitu  iitu 
ipfuht  ulaffihi  ukabiisu,  '  it  he  perchance  has  eaten, 
drunken,  anointed  with,  touched,  or  trodden  on,  aught 
that  was  unclean. '  In  the  calendar  given  in  5  R.  48  49 
occur  food  prohibitions.  Fcff  the  9th  of  lyyar  fish  is 
forbidden,  for  the  30th  o[  Ab  swine  desh  {Ih-  Sa^),  for 
the  97th  of  TiSri  swine  flesh,  beef  a/fi),  for  the  loth 
Mar^van  dates,  for  the  a5th  of  lyyar.  39th  of 
Kisleu,  and  6th  of  Xd>ct  contact  with  women. 

The  Babylonian  ritual  of  pnriflcation  urgently  needs 
systematic  exhibition,  especi^y  on  account  of  its  close 
connection  with  OT  views.  Nowack  {ffA  275)  re- 
marks with  truth  that  the  biblical  ideas  of  clean  and 
unclean  bad  their  rise  elsewhere  than  on  the  soil  of 
Yahwism  {cp  Smend,  Xel.  -gescli.  334).  In  such  a  law 
of  purificatioD  as  that  which  we  find  in  Lev.  14  un- 
qttettiMiably  many  pre-Israelitic  tepresentations  are 
{M'esenL  The  cedar-wood  mentioned  in  Lev.  I44  is  one 
of  the  cleansing  media  of  the  Babylonian  ntual  also 
{4R.I639  5R.6I15);  the  bird  whkh  in  Lev.  14?  is 
charged  wlA  ouiying  off  the  leprosy  into  space  is  often 
met  with  in  Babylonian  litanies  {4R.4a6  4R.  SSa, 
rev.  14 :  '  I  will  rend  asunder  my  wicludness,  let  the 
bird  carry  it  away  up  to  the  slcy').  The  sevenfold 
sprinkling  of  the  person  to  be  cleansed  (Lev.  14?)  recalls 
such  passages  as  4  R.  2631:  adt  liHh*  tumur  amili 
biatu  puluima,  •  seven  times  anoint  the  body  of  that 
man.'  The  besmearing  with  blood  on  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear,  on  the  right  thumb,  on  the  great  toe  of  the 

1  Tbe  desert  is  perhaps  resaided  as  pure  bacanse  It  receives 
DO  purified  and  dead  bodies  withoat  harm. 
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right  foot,  prescribed  in  Lev.  14 14  has  its  analogies 
in  many  magical  texts  (cp  ASKTi\s»:  aima  tlia 
ina  kukdni  Sa  iniht  iaa  yiinitu  fi^irti  ina  htmttiSu 
hiktiH,  'lay  the  shining  stone  00  the  laabe^?]  of  his 
eyes,  <m  his  little  finger,  on  his  left  side'}.  An 
interesting  parallel  to  the  offering  of  purification  pre- 
scribed  for  the  poor,  which  follows  the  magical  operatioQ 
prescribed  in  Lev.l4ai,  occurs  in  K.  8380.  Tbete  the 
person  to  be  purified  is  bidden  take  luM  of  the  hands  of 
the  sacrificer  who  pours  water  upon  tbe  band  of  the 
suSerer,  lays  incense  upon  the  dish,  and  solemnly  pre- 
pares the  sacrificial  meaL  Then,  further,  we  r»d: 
immiiut  ruM  m  tu  kit  iffUrm  ana  maJUiUe  ikalu  fumrna 
muJktnu  fm  libH  hi'i  ikalu,  '  if  he  is  a  rich  man  he 
shall  hand  over  a  dove  (?)  to  be  burned,  but  if  he  is 
a  pauper  he  shall  cause  the  heart  (ri*  a  sheep  to  be 
burned." 

i  Points  tf  rtsemblance. — (a)  A  large  number  of 
expressions  relating  to  sacrifice  are  common  to  both 

rituals-~«.f . ,  kurbannu  ([fig), 
11.  Snnmiary.  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  j^^j^ 

tah&^u  (utp),  kapdrv  (-^3).  (b)  In  bloody  sacrifices, 
the  same  species  of  animals  are  employed  (ox,  sheep, 
goat).  Animals  of  a  year  old  are  preferred.  sacriSces 
of  a  more  advanced  age  are  rare.  Female  animals  are  in 
tbe  one  case  used  for  purifications,  in  the  other  (Nu.  IS*?) 
for  sin  offerings.  Tlie  oflfering  of  defective  animals  was 
in  the  one  case  allowed  for  purposes  of  augury,  in  the 
other  for  free-will  offerii^rs  (Lev.  2233).  Generally  speak- 
ing, both  rituals  required  that  tbe  victim  should  be 
without  blemish.  As  in  the  Babylonian  ritual  the 
satttMu — (.«.,  tbe  regular  and  obligatoiy  sacrifices — lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  worship,  so  also  in  P,  and  still 
more  in  Ezekiel,  is  the  tdmfd.  tbe  r^;ular  daily  offering, 
made  statutory  and  tbe  centre  of  the  whole  divine 
service.  {c)  As  for  unbloody  sacrifices,  among  the 
Babylonians  systematic  use  was  made  of  various 
materials  of  which  the  employment  in  Israel  was  only 
exceptional,  such  as  wine,  water,  tjSi.  The  incense 
ofCcring  ( ktUrinnu)  was  unknown  to  earij  Istad.  All 
the  more  striking  is  tbe  frequent  and  important  place  it 
takes  in  the  ritual  law  of  P  which  provides  a  special 
altar  for  the  kltSrttk.  Jeremiah  (690)  has  a  polemic 
against  it  as  a  modem  and  outlandish  innovation.  The 
unknown  author  of  Is.  663  names  Babylon  as  the  land 
in  which  sacrifices  are  f^fered  in  gardens,  and  incense 
offered  upon  bricks  (cp  Ckors.  173  ;  Sarg.  Ann.  434 ; 
4  R.  4953).  Tbe  Incense  offering  (rf  post-exilic  Isntd 
may  perhaps  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian 
ritual. 

ii.  Points  0/  difference. — (a)  In  tbe  vegetaUe  offerings 
of  the  Hebrew  Torfth  only  those  products  figure  whkA 
represent  a  right  of  [Hivate  ownership  acquired  by 
labour  and  trouble.  Honey,  cream,  n^,  firuit  occur 
frequently  as  BabyloniBn  offierings.  but  never  amongst 
those  the  OT.  Tbe  wine  libation  is  no  longer  an 
independent  f^ering  in  P  (Sacbifice,  %  35},  Esddid 
prohibited  it  altogether — doubtless,  however,  only  on 
account  of  abuses  connected  with  it  (i  S.  1 14).  (3)  As 
regards  bloody  sacrifices,  offerings  of  fish  and  game 
were  excluded  from  the  Hebrew  rituaL  Both  are 
inherently  the  property  of  Yahwi  and  thus  not  ai^ro- 
priate  OS  sacrificial  gifts.  The  fish,  offiering.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Assyrian  and 
late  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  game  offerings  were  in 
great  favour.  In  TigL-piLI t,ff.  we  read:  'herds  of 
hinds,  stags,  chamois  (?),  wild  goats,  which  I  had  taken 
in  hunting  in  large  numbers,  1  brought  together  like 
sheep,  and  the  progeny  that  was  bom  gf  them  I  offimd 
as  my  heart  bade  me,  along  vrith  pure  lacrifidal  lambs, 
to  the  god  ASur.' 

(c)  As  for  the  fimdamental  idea  underlying  sacrifice, 
the  Hebrew  sacrifice  in  its  older  form  gave  a  special 
development  to  the  conception  of  a  sacral  communion 
between  God  and  the  worshipper  as  represented  in  tbe 
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act  of  ofTeriDg  (cp  Wellfa.  Heid.  114);  the  Bat^lonian 
culms,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  do  trace  of  this.  All 
the  more  strongly  is  the  idea  of  the  purificatory  and 
propitiatory  character  of  sacrifice  which  comes  into  the 
foreground  in  P  and  Ez^iel  conspicuous  in  the  Baby- 
lonian coitus.  Sii^rular  to  say,  however,  that  shows  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  aSim  (SACSIFICB,  |  27),  ha^dth 
(Sacsifice,  5  98) :  we  may  assume  that  the  tin  and  the 
tie^MSs  oSering  of  the  Hebrew  T5rSh.  although  all 
that  we  know  of  their  technique  is  wholly  of  post-exilic 
date,  were  entirdy  of  Israelite  growth.  j.  j. 

BIVAL  (rny>.  i  S.  1«  RV,  AV  adversary. 

BIVEB.  For  the  rivers  and  streams  mentioned  in 
the  EV.  see,  generally,  Geography,  g  5  ;  PaI-kstine, 
H  9>  13 ;  Egypt,  \  6 ;  Assyria,  {  4  ;  Moab,  %  4/. ; 
also  Euphratbs,  Jordan.  Nile,  etc 

The  regular  word  for  riw  b  t.  ndkSr  (^a^  N.  Setn.,  Ar. 
MsAr  is  probsbly  a,  loan-word).  See  Geography,  f  5,  and  cp 
Akam-kahakaiu.  Other  words  occaaioiwtly  so  rendered  are  :— 

a-  yfSr  ;  cp  Canal,  GEOCRArKV,  |  s  {iLD  used  regu- 
larly of  ihe  Nils  l^.r.l  or  of  its  amu,  ooce  of  a  mining-tnaft 
CJob  28  loX  and  in  Dan.  IS  5-7  of  the  Tigris.  The  last  mentioned 
anrestricted  use  of  the  word  RippearS  again  in  later  Hebrew. 

3.  tuUnZ  (SfUi  N.  Sem.)  correiponds  to  the  Ar.  viAdf  or 
torrent-valley;  see  Gbografhy,  |  ;(iv.l  and  cp  Bkook. 

Two  teniH  appear  to  designate  primarily  canals  or  conduits: — 

^ftOal  (S^<,  v^fiov,  run),  Jer.lTst  (uqUt  [BRAQ])  of 

which  'HhtU  (S3lll(l  in  I>an.  8  %f.  et  (see  UlaiJ  aeuns  to  be  a 
mere  phonetic  vanation.  Cp  uie  form  yabttP  in  pin.  Is>  90  35 
(BV  ■  streams'),  444  (EV  '  watercoanes> 

EV  '^riTer.'  m  Jndg.6i^,  RV 'watanxMUMsTn Hoore ;  cp, 
however,  Bu.,  Now.)i 

Fob  ine  sake  of  completeness  mention  may  here  be  made  of:— 

6.  '4^iU^  (■j'SM).  MK  Baoox. 

7.  '/Bstf (im),  Nn. 31  IS,  AV  'stream';  on  the  meaning  see 

AsHDOni-PlSGAH. 

S.  «&AkM<|]^i],  lit. 'flowing'),  1^78 16 Cant. 4 15, 'streams. 

RZVEft  OF  tgSm  (D^yp  ^rgV  see  Egypt. 
niOOKOV. 

BIVEB  OF  THE  WILDEtOEUI  (HSlIfn  ^9). 
See  Arabau,  Brook  of  the. 

BIZEA  (n;^),  I  Ch.  739  RV,  AV  Rbzia. 

BIZPAH  (n^^ ;  1 71.  'paTCDwnt' :  pec4>A[BAL}, 
daughter  of  AlAH  Saul's  ooncutnne,   3  S.  87 

21 8^ .  ( p£(tMt>A6  ['A  V-  B])-  According  to  the  existing 
tradition  '  Ishbosheth '  was  angry  with  Abner  for  taking 
possesssioo  of  his  father's  concubine,  and  Abner 
hutignantly  repelled  the  actnisation  (on  a  S.88  see 
Nabal).  Winckler,  however,  plausib^  holds  (C/S 196) 
that  the  ordinal  tradition  interpreted  this  fiwt  diSerently, 
and  that  in  reality  Abner  bad  dethroned  '  Ishbosheth,' 
and  signified  his  assumption  of  Saul's  crown  1^  taking 
possession  of  Saul's  wife  (cp  12  ii  lOaa).  The  pathetic 
story  of  Rizpah's  condtict  when  her  two  sons  AsuoNi 
(see  Saul,  {  6}  and  Mephibosheth  ^.v.]  and  the 
fire  sou  of  Midial  or  mther  Msrab  [f.v.]  had  been 
pot  to  death,  to  remove  the  Mood-guiltiness  of  the  land, 
is  also,  according  to  Winckler  {(7/2a4i),  unhistorical ; 
besuspects  mythoIc^:ical  affinities,  and  compares  themyth 
erf  Niobe  (Preller,  Griech.  Mytk.^^).  According  to 
3  S-21iiJ'r,  it  was  on  bearing  of  the  act  of  Rispah, 
that  David  sent  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
that  they  might  be  buried  together  Id  the  sepulchre  of 
Kidi  at  Zela,  or  rather  Laish  ( =Shalishah).  See 
Zelah. 

On  the  Rizpah-ttory  see  fiuther  RS^  4>9.^>  and  on  the 
node  of  emcotioa  (J^n)  see  Hahcimg,  *h\  on  the  source  of 
tbciinmtiTe.secSAHbBL(BeOKS),||4J^:  Ve.C/f*ti3;  Bu, 
Ri.  Sm.  »S7/-  T.  K.  C. 

BOAinr.  See  Cooking,  |  6 ;  Sacrifice,  |  6, 

BOBK,  the  rendering  suggests  an  outer  garment  of 
some  ridmess,  more  dabontte  and  dcgut  than  an 
ordinary  mantle. 
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The  word  occurs  most  frequently  as  the  rendering  of  mTIH^tK 
Mantle,  I  a  (6U,  occasionally,  too,  of  addirtth,  Jon.  Stf,  and 
(forMT  A/«r)M).SB(seei».  5),  »ai  oi mahAU^th,  Is.ftnRV 
(see  ib.  oToAq,  Lk.  ISaa  20  46  Rev.  6 11 1<if^/.  (see  16^ 
andx^o^vf,  Mt.  273g  (see  ib.  ao).    It  is  applied  to  the  more 

rneral  terms  U^ti  (■  K.  S2  1030  H  3  Ch.  IS^ag;  see  DxEss, 
I  [i]),  and  i<r*7j  (Lk.  2S  xi,  RV  'apparel  ■),  and  is  onee  used  to" 
render  iuttitutk  (Is.  ZSzi),  on  which  see  Tunic  See  Daass, 
Mantle,  and  cp  Clotminc,  Gahubnt. 

BOBOAM  (MLI7).  RV  Rehoboam. 

BOCK.  I.  HX,  fir.  See  Names  of  (3od.  §  15, 
and  ZuR.  [Under  Zvr  thirty-live  places  are  cited  where  fUr 
seems  to  have  become  altogether  a  ^oonym  for  'God.'  In 
twenty-one  of  these  0  (from  a  dread  of  nwterialismT)  has  fcic, 
in  four  9ai|Mt,  in  four  fvAaf;  nSpMt (Is.  IT  10).  tticiuof  (1S.33), 
m'<riTK(aS. 223^  a»TiAi((*»Twp(Ps.89a7[a6l)each  occur  once; 
and  in  Dt.  S2  37  Hab.  1  12  8  shows  a  different  text} 

a.  pVy,  J^/fl'.  See  Sela.  [In  a  S.  22a  Ps.  I83  [a], 
81 4  [3]  42 10  [9],  sild  is  a  synomyn  of  siir,  and  a  divine 
title.  IConig  [Sfylistii,  100)  finds  s^Jd  once  used  of  a 
heathen  god,  but  \pSo  (EV  'his  rock')  in  Is. 81 9,  if 
correct,  is  parallel  to  inb  (EV  'his  princes').  See 
Cnt.  Bii.} 

3.  WsD,  md'6»  (Judg.  636  RV).  cp  FORTRESS;  4. 
^■D^n,  Aalldinfi  (JobSSs).  cp  Flint  ;  5.  klfh  (Jer. 
419  Job806) :  cp  Cephas.  Simon  Peter. 

BOCKBABGEB  {\^.  Lev.  11 9  RV^  }.  EV  Cohet. 

BOD.  Of  the  folknring  wtvds,  the  first  three  are 
also  rendered  '  staff'  ;  see  Is.  SOsa  (the  staff  of  judg. 
ment);  Ps.  284  (tisr.  H  IDplD.  SK  STAFF,  z) ;  Cien.82io 
(Jacob's  staff);  fot  a  Very  special  sense  of  ma  and 
B3r.  see  Sceptre. 

I.  •l9Q,M«^/rA(ViltU,  to  stretch  out):  of  the  staff  or  wand  of 
the  t»««Uer((^  88 isas,  etcX  tbcpberd (Ex.  4 a,  etc.),  wonder* 
woricer  (Ex-Tgia,  etc),  warrior  (iS.14a743^  task-master 
(Is.93[4J^«ic.),  niter  (Ter.  4817,  etc);  an  implement  of  punish- 
ntent  (U.t03i),  used  also  in  beating  out  black  cummin  (^foA, 
Is.  28  aA  The  'rods'  in  Nu.  17 17  Jf.  [17  a  tfC]  are  apparently 
'■hafts,  i.t.,  arrows  or  speare.  Mafftk  is  also  rendered  '  staff' 
(tlte  staff  of  judgmentX  Is.  SO  3a.  Cp  the  Ar.  moM/,  Dougbt}-, 
Ar.  Dt».  1 147,  379. 

a.  D7Ct,i/^/,cp  Ass.  <*j<*AK,'tobeat'<whcnceA2te, 'staff, 
as  something  to  beat  with,  but  also  '  massacre,'  Frd.  Dd  .) 
(«)  As  an  implement  of  punishment  (Prov.lOis  1824);  the 
bastinado  as  authorised  by  law  is  referred  to  in  I>t.26i-3,  and 
(probably)  Dt.  SS  la  See  Law  and  Justice,  |  la.  In  «  the 
verbs  are  ftMri^vCf,  ruMnv;  pafiS{{*ty  is  used  only  of 
threshing  in  agriculture.  As  used  for  beating  cummin 
(kammOn,  Is-SSa?).  te)  Of  the  ahefdierd's  staff,  or  dnb^tick 
CAr.iM>M),Ps.SS4  Lev.  3733  ^ek-SDM.  (<0  Of  the  rulBr*s 
staff;  see  ScsPTitS;  (f)Of  a  WMpon,  m  time  qt  stress,  a  S. 
23  a>.  Both  mafftk  and  J^ief  are  used  also  metaphotically  ia 
the  senM     '  tribe '  (tee  Triix). 

3.  hgg,  MM^^/,  UteraUyasboot  or  wandG«r.  lii  (len.  8037, 
etc);  of  traveller's  staff,  Gen.SSii;  of  the  shepherd's,  i  S. 
1740  43  Zcch.  11 7  10 14 ;  once  perhaps  of  a  crutch,  see  Staff, 
3>   Used  in  rhabdonuutcy,  Hos.  4  la  (see  Divination,  |  3  [i]). 

4.  kSftr,  used  only  metaphorically  (but  as  representing 
its  literal  sense  of 'shoot,'  'idon'  or 'twig*),  Is.ll  i  Prov.  143t. 

5.  pifitm,  I  Cor.4ai  Heb.ft4  Rev. 827  }1 1  13s  ll>>5>  all> 
except  I  Cor.  {U.)  and  Rev.  11 1,  influenced  by  OT. 

The  'beating  with  rods'  (fiafiUCnv)  in  Acts  10 aa  a  Cor. 
llaf  is  the  Roman  punishment  inflicted  by  the  lictors  (EV 
'ser|eanti,'^a/M«VXO(:  Actsl03538). 

BODANM  (D*3T^n).  xCtulj  tCf«*:  RV;  AV 

DODANIU. 

BOB.  Thereoderingof:  t.  siH,       (Ar.  fofy,  Aram. 

fa^a  [cp  TABrTHA],  Ass.  fmtim;  iofitit  [BHALp  in  EV  of 
I  Ch.  13s,  and  a  S.  2 18  ('wild  roe,' lit.  'roe  that  is  m  the  field  ' 
cp  RYnw-l  and,  with  RVW  'gaselle,'  in  EV  of  Cant.  87  (© 
Sve^tfunvjo  and  17  (4  Up«Mi^)  8s(9  bv^fuani-lfi  14 ;  AVooly 
in  Ecclus.  !l7ao(RV  'gaselle');  Jao  the  renderuig  of  the  fem. 
form  fihiryOk,  rvas,  in  Cant4s  VsWRV  (RV"*-  'gaMUe,' 

not  in  AV).  When  mentioned  as  an  article  of  food  fttl  b 
rendered  Boelmok  (Dt- 13 15  ai  14  s  1^  i  K.  4  33  [fi  3^  AY  ; 
RV  'gaselle'). 

a.  y»'d2ak,         Pnnr.  6 19,  RV,  DoB ;  cp  (Soat,  |  s. 

3.  '^h€r,i^,Cua.As  TsUIi  AV'yooBg  rott,*RV  'ftwn,' 
see  Hart. 

^.  yakmSr,  ItOn^  (lit.  'nd'X  Dt.145  iK.4a3  {53];  AV 
FAi4X>w-OEBa  tfo^faXof  [AL  in  Dt.];  B  in  Dt.,  and  BAL  in 
KL  (Mit.T). 
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Like  the  Gazelle  and  Hart,  the  roe  is  chief]/ 
aUuded  to  for  its  swiftness,  and  partly  on  account  of 
hB  grace  and  beauty  is  a  &voarite  image  of  fonale 
diarms.*  On  the  species  in  general  see  Goat,  |  a,  and 
note  that  the  name  yaJ^mSr  {no.  4  above)  is  still  used 
by  the  Arabs  for  the  true  Cervus  eafreolus  {cp  Dr, 
Deut.,  ad  he.  and  see  Antelope).  The  Caprtolta 
a^ra,  with  which  the  yahmur  has  also  been  identified, 
ii  a  small  Corni  found  distributed  over  Europe  and 
W.  Asia,  and  still  oceun  in  Palestine ;  specimens  of  it 
were  seen  by  Tristram  00  Ldianon,  and  by  Conder 
{TtHt-Work,  91  [1887])  OQ  Ml  CarmeL  The  iallow- 
deer  {cp  AV),  Cervus  dama,  is  a  native  of  N.  Africa 
and  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Medttenanean, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  many  civilised 
countries.  It  occurs  also  in  N.  Palestine,  but  b  said 
to  be  scarce.  A  nearly  allied  spedes,  C.  wutofetamieus, 
b  found  in  parts  of  W.  Per^        A.  E.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

EOOELIM  (D»^?1:  pwreA[Mci«  [BA],  pAKiBciN 
[L]) ;  the  home  of  '  Barzillai  the  Gileadite'  (a  &  173; 
ISji).  The  existence  of  such  a  place  is  questionable. 
Rrobsbly  the  passages  relative  to  Barrilld  arc  based  on 
an  earlier  passage  respecting  Mephibosheth  [f.v.  %  a] 
which  had  already  become  corrupt,  and  q>^]i  (Rogelim) 
is  a  corruption  of  q'^i  fy-z  Beth-gallim,  i.i.,  Beth-gilgal 
(see  Gallih  ;  Saul,  %  4). 

The  corruption  arow  from  k  icribc'i  U^tttt  acmli.  In  •  S. 
n»t/.  the  true  teat  probably  lan        SBAL  ud  cp  Yark) 

79TPi  mSnj^  MTi?!?  O'^flP  T^?5  'VfJ?'- 
0'3*VO       miiwritten  o^apv ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  one  scribe  (fallowed  by  MT  and  O"*)  wrote  Q'SltDi 
another  <fbUowed  by  tfL)  wrote  D'SplS^  instead  D^rn^ 

The  itwyMK  of  ffSAi.  represMts  tl'3[*hpO  (cp  J>>^-Sl7/)> 
a  S.  IV  3t  was  haimoDiMiL  as  to  the  name  of  Barailui's  home, 
with  a  8.1707  in  each  of  the  texts.  t.  K.  C. 

BOEQAH  (njrih  Kl  r\\r^  ^.),  a  name  in  a 
genealogy  of  ASHER  |  4  iL).  In  i  Ch.  734  "[Ahi] 
and  Rohghah  "  becomes  [axiIoyiA  [B].  [&xi3oyP&  OfA 
[A],  [Help]  Kil  piroye  [L.]  ;  bm  roaga;  Pesh.  om. 
passage) ;  cp  Ahi,  a. 

BOIHUS  (poeiMOY  [B]).  I  £sd.  58  =  £zra2  9. 
Rbhum,  I. 

KOLL.  I.  ^T^.mlgilWt;  x^pr^ov-  X^P^^'  ict^aXls), 
Jer.  30  3,  etc.    See  Wmtiit,. 

a.  giUdyin ;  for         'i  9  has  rdfior  Kotmu  ueyakm 


[BNQ]  ri^v  vioMni  K.  n.  (A) ;  RV  'tablet.'  A  uMet  of  wood  or 
■tone  is  probably  meant.  Is.  8  if.  For  the  BilyOnim  of  Is.  823 
q>  MiRKOX,  ena. 


3.  W,  f/iar,  EbbSi,  RV  'archivei.'  See  WarriKC  and 
cp  Historic AL  LrrvRATURR. 

BOLLEft  (^nn:  M&A&r«&  [BAgr;  cp  is.i6]). 

Ezek.  ZO1Z,  one  of  the  few  references  to  surgical  practice 
in  the  £V  (see  Medicine).  HitiulfTom  ^entwine  (used 
in  Eiek.  I64  of  swaddling,  cp  derivative  in  Job  889)  is 
[Hx>perly  a  bandage  (cp  To/s  rendering  in  SBOT) 
rather  than  a  poultice  (as  Q). 

EOHAMTI-EZEB  ("IT;?  ^nOOl,  g  33,  according  to 
the  Chronicler  a  son  of  Heman  :  i  Ch.  2543'  pcoMCl 
Yioi  oiA.  pOMCAxGl  [B.  superscr.  oiQ  B^*"},  ptuM- 
cmOi  ezEp'  PoiMce  miczep  [A],  p^A^^kelezEp  [L], 
rvmemtkieMer  iyz.y),  but  sec  Heman. 

BOMANS  (EPISTLE) 


History  of  criticism  (fl  1-3). 
What  'Romans ' secnu  to  t« 


Conclusion  ((  19). 
Author  (II  ao-ai). 
(14)-  His  date  (121). 

Contents  (|  s)  Value  of  Work  (|  34)- 

Not  a  letter  (H  &-8).  Der<rnd«rs  of  authenticity  (| 

Structure  (II  9.13).  93). 
Late  date  (i|  14-18).  Literature  (I  a6); 

Of  Epistles  to  the  Romans  Old-Christian  Literature 
»  acquainted  with  two — that  of  Paul  and  that  of 

1  If  these  animab  were  (aCTed  to  the  goddess  (4  love  (see 
Gazeixe),  another  plauaibh  origin  of  the  reference  nughl  be 
aought  for. 
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Ignatius.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  what  has  been  said  under  Old-Crristian  Litera- 
ture (§  a8 /.).  The  '  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans' 
has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  not  as  a  separate 
work  but  as  one  of  the  most  dbtinguished  members  erf  a 
group — the  'epistles  of  Paul'  {^ttfroXol  IlatXoi')— in 
which  its  title  in  tlie  shortest  fcxm,  followed  tqr  Ti.  WH 
among  others  (aAer  KABC,  ete.},  is  '  to  RooMuii '  (rpit 

From  the  beginning  (first  by  Manaoo,  about  140  a.  D. ) 
the  woric,  as  an  intend  part  <rf  the  autboritadve 
«  t%t  '  Apostle '  (4  'KriaroKoi,  r6  dw-nrro- 

JitSTtaL^'^'-'-''  (n-OX«>-m  other 
HIM  1  wl  words  as  a  canonical  writing,  was 
ainoitU  TWw,  rect^nised  as  the  work  of  the 

apostle  Paul  This  continued  without  a  break  till  179a. 
Justin  tocdc  no  notice  d  Paul ;  Irenseus  and  Tertnllian 
— the  latter  with  a  scornful  * hsereticorum  apostolus' 
on  his  lips — ^labotired  to  raise  the  '  apostle '  in  thr; 
estimation  of  the  foithful  (cp  Paul,  3  48) ;  but  no  one 
ever  thought  of  doubting  the  grauineness  of  the  letters 
attributed  to  the  apostle — or  of  defending  it.  During 
the  whole  of  that  period  the  question  did  not  so  much 
as  exisL 

There  is  indeed  a  very  oH  discustion — perhaps  it  had 
already  arisen  even  in  the  second  century — as  to  the 
.  Thaar»  of  <*f      epistle  in  two  forms,  a 

longer  and  a  shorter,  even  after  oniis< 
oompoHtanAss.  ^j^^^  chapters  {16.  18). 

Origen  taxes  Marcion  with  this  last  omission ;  but  Origen's 
older  contemporary  Tertullian  says  nothing  of  that, 
though  he  several  tiroes  reprimands  the  heretic  for  having 
tampered  with  the  text  of  chaps.  1-14.  The  probability 
is  that  Tertullian  had  no  acquaintance  with  chaps.  15^ 
At  any  rate,  he  made  no  citation  from  them  in  his 
polemic  against  Marcion  {tuiv.  A  fare.  613-n),  although 
in  its  course  be  leaves  none  of  the  previous  chapters 
{1-14)  unreferred  to  and  speaks  of  one  expression — 
'tribunal  Christi'  (14io) — as  written  'in  clausula* 
[epistulfe];  cp  van  Manen,  Paulut,  2»i-iiS. 

In  recent  times  the  tradition  of  the  text  as  regards 
chaps.  15-16  has  frequently  come  under  discussion. 
The  conclusion  is  not  only  tluit  the  chapters  in  question 
were  unknown  to  Marcitm  and  [Mv>bably  also  to  other 
ancient  witnesses,  including  Irenseos  and  Cyprian,  but 
also  that  there  were  in  circiUation  at  an  early  date  MSS. 
in  which  the  doxology  Rom.  1695-37  either  occurred 
alone  immediately  after  14a3  or  was  entirely  wanting 
(cp  Ti. ;  Sanday-Hcadlam,  Comm.  (1895),  89/.;  S. 
Davidson,  /ntr.^'K  1894,  liao-133). 

To  these  facts  were  added,  at  a  later  date,  considerations 
based  on  the  contents  of  chaps.  15-16  tending  to  show  that  thcjr 
hardly  fitted  in  with  chaps.  1-11,  Semler  (Z^ui.  de  dtiftia 
afptndict  tfi.  Pattli  ad  Rom.  1767 ;  Parat'Unuii  tt.  ad 


1769),  soon  afterwards  supported  by  Eichhom  (£i«/. 
M  dot  NT),  held  chap.  15^  to  be  by  Paul  but  not  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Baur  (Ti!^. 


Ztsckr.,  iBj6,  Paulut,  184s,  cp  PomIui^,  1  (1B66)  303-409), 
followed,  in  the  main,  among  others  by  Scbwegler  (Jfachaf, 
Zeitaiter),  ZellerMCi),S.  Davidson  {.Introd.  («),  1894, 1 133-131). 
andconiroverted  by  Kling  iSi.A'r.,  1837X  wctle  and  others, 
maintained  the  piece  to  be  q>urious.  Since  Banr,  many  scbolan 
have  endeavourad  to  steer  a  middle  course  by  seeking — in  very 
divergent  ways,  it  is  true — for  the  close  of  toe  letter  supposed 
lost,  in  chaps,  IB,  Ifl.  So  among  others,  Lucht  iVthrr  die 
beidtn  UfsUn  Kapt.  det  RSmerbntfi,  1B71I  Volkmar  (^tfwtfr- 
hnef,  1875),  Scholicn  {,Tk.T,  1876X  Bruckner  i,Reilun/ol£t, 
i9qo\  Buljon  {fietch.  v.  d.  Bofkm  dti  Nl't.  mi,  p.  95-6)-  Id 
these  various  altempls  an  important  part  was  wwaya  placed  by 
the  conjecture,  first  put  (brth  by  Scbuli  i/St.Kr.,  1839^  that  in 
Rom.  lii  i-zo  what  we  really  have  is  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  iIm 
Ephcsians. 

In  this  direction — that  of  holding  more  Pauline 
epistles  than  one  to  have  been  incorporated  with  each 
other  or  amalgamated  together  to  tana  the  canonical 
einstle  to  the  Romans — the  Way  had  already  been  led 

(leaving  15,  16  out  of  account)  by  Heumann  in  1765. 

He  aTKued,  according  to  Meyer  (A'  I*'  [iBsol,  etc.),  for 
the  'strange  hypothesis'  that  a  new  E[»stte  to  tne  Romans 
liCKins  at  chap,  13,  whil.^t  chap.  16  contains  two  postscripts  (m. 
i->4  And  3^-27)  to  the  first.  Eichhom  (fiW.I^,  1837)  gueued 
(hat  Paul  in  reading  over  the  epistle  alW  it  had  becm  written 
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br  an  amanaenMS  mjtdc  v«riou«  additioa!!  with  bU  own  h&ad. 
C  H.  WeitM  {PkiUs.  Vtgm.  1835)  held  Ron.  9-11  to  b«  a  l«er 
fanotion.  He  found  mueover  a  number  of  ndnor  macrtiocu  in 
tke  Epistle,  and  finally  coododed  that  cfaima.  »llN-iei-i6,  aoi^ 
nibably  had  bcbmnd  oripnally  to  tm  Epittk  of  Paul  to  tba 
SpbeHana  (cphu  StOr.  amr  KritOk  dtr  fmmi.  Sr.  1M7,  edited 
bj  SuUeX  uutrent  {rffuittt.  Sittdun,  1B66)  ■ngpoaed  Paul 
W  have  written  with  hb  own  hand  to  his  EptttI*  to  the 
Rounaas  a  number  of  iMMi  witidi  sob— qnendy  bjr  accident 
fcnnd  tbdr  way  tnio  the  text.  Kenan  {St.  Pmut)  wai  of 
opinion  that  Paul  had  pnUisbed  hia  E^ditle  to  the  Rouani  in 
wvenl  forms— ctums.  chaiM.  1-14+18 (part);  out 

of  ibcM  forms  the  eiHstle  known  to  us  ultimately  grew.  Stiaat- 
man  iTk.T,  1868,  ^il),  controvated  by  Roven  {tf.  sio-jasX 
came  to  the  conclnsioa  that  chaps.  1!-I4  do  not  fit  in  with  irtwt 
ncccdcs  ;  that  Iboc  chapters  atong  with  diap.  U  belong  to  an 
^MCtle  of  Paul  to  tbe  £phesians ;  and  that  tiM  dot*  of  the 
Epiftle  to  tbe  Romans,  properly  so  called,  it  found  in  diap.  1&. 
Spitta  iZiir  Gtsek.  n.  Litt.  dt*  VrchriUntttma,  1  li-yt,  1893) 
coatendedi  and  at  a  later  date  (8 1-193,  1901}  reafflimet^  thoush 
with  sane  modificuioin  of  tninor  imponanoe,  that  oar  Epistle 
to  dke  RoamtM  is  tbe  re«Ut  of  a  fitting-toye^dr  of  two  mittles 
written  by  Paul  at  smnM  timea,  one  boTore  and  one  after  his 
virii  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  IM  Chrfstiaiis  iber«.  Tbe  first 
and  longer,  a  well  rounded  whole,  consisted  of  1 1*11 38,  IBB-33, 
I631-97;  tbe  second,  partly  worked  into  tbe  firai,  has  not 
mdted  us  in  iu  entirety ;  we  recognise  with  certainty  ooly  tbe 
porticKis :  I3i-lfi7  and  10t-*o. 

Picrson-Naber  {VerisimUut,  1S8Q,  controverted  by  Kneiwn 
ITA.  T,  tB86,  cp  van  M anen,  Biblad  nan  dt  Htroorminf,  1887, 
No.  4,  and  Bibl.  mod.  TktoL  i  w),  point  to  a  number  of  joitungs 
and  sutures,  traces  of  manipulwon  and  compilatimi,  in  the 
traditional  text  dC  the  Epistle  to  the  Roroan^with  a  view  to 
proving  its  ltuer»  CMtditiv.  Michelsen  <^Tk.  T,  1886-7)  >iouKht 
to  disunguish  in  that  text  five  or  six  editions  of  Paul's  Epistle, 
m  tbe  citune  of  which  variona  fkr-ieacbing  modifications  may  be 
SBppoaed  to  have  been  nude.  Sulie  (Prvi.  Kirckenntf.  1888. 
BO.  41)  pressed  still  further  for  the  recognition  of  additions  ana 
insenions.  Vftlter  repeated  his '  Votum,  eic.'(>ecarded  in  Th.  T, 
1S89)  in  a  separate  publication  {DU  Apm^mHott  dtr  ^tmlin. 
HaM^tbr^ft,i,  1890X  and  sought  tojMoveagainthatourcaixHucal 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  fmit  of  repealed  redaction  and 
eapansioD  of  a  genuine  castle  of  the  aposife. 

Thus,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  on  (he  pari  of 
scholars  to  satisfy  themselves  and  each  other  of  tbe 
composite  character  of  the  traditioaal  text  Equally 
decided,  however,  at  least  with  moot  t£  them,  is  the 
opinion  that  nevertheless  tbe  text  is,  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  the  main,  from  tbe  band  of  Paul.  This  con- 
viction was  for  a  long  tiioe  tacitly  assumed,  rather  than 
explicitly  ex[»-essed.  So  even  by  Baur,  Weisse,  and 
Straatman,  wbilst  it  was  brought  to  the  foreground,  with 
friendly  yet  polemical  emphasis,  as  against  the  representa- 
tives of  'advanced  criticism,'  by  Spitta.  As  regards 
tbe  others  mentioned  above,  most  hesitation  was  to  be 
noticed  in  Pienon-Nabo-.  Michelsen,  and  VSIter ;  but 
even  these,  one  and  all,  ctmtinued  to  speak  of  an  original 
kttcr.  written  by  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

Not  a  few  writers  continued  simply  to  maintain  the 
privta  facie  character  of  the  canonical  epistle  or,  as 
occasion  offered,  to  defend  it  in  (heir  notes  and  dis- 
cussions, commentaries  and  introductions. 

For  datailt,  tt  centra,  and  some  guidaix:e  titrou^ h  the 
mtenrive  literature,  the  student  may  consult  Holtzmann, 
1B99,  9494;  SandayHeadbun,  Comm.  1895,  pp.  S5-98;  Zahn, 
£imi.n,  (900,  IaM-9M;  lur  a  more  complete  tboogh  not  always 
accurate  account  of  the  doubts  r^ardiag  the  unity  of  the  work, 
Ckmen,  Die  EimhHtSeUteU  der p^itUti.  Brie/e,  1894,  cp  TJk.  T, 

The  first  to  break  in  all  simplicity  with  tbe  axiom  of 
Ibe  genuineness  of  our  canonical  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
p__w_.  though  without  saying  so  in  so  many 
MjatSSSlD  ^  Evanson.    He  appended 

to  Tlu  Dusmantt  ^  tht  fvur  gattrally 
qsaniolMn.  yg^^j^  Evangelists,  1792,  some  con- 
gidenuions  against  the  justice  of  the  recdved  view  which 
regarded  Paul  as  author  of  the  epistle — considerations 
based  upon  the  contents  themselves  and  a  comparison 
between  them  and  Acts  (i^.  956-361).  Controverted 
hf  Priestley  and  others,  Evanson's  arguments  soon  fell 
into  ofaKvion. 

Sixty  years  afterwards  Bruno  Bauer  {Kritik  der 
famiim.  Bri^,  1853.  S47-76)  vxki  up  the  work  of 
Evanson,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  being  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  that  scholar.  He  was  not  successful, 
however,  in  gaining  a  bearing — not  at  least  tmtil  after 
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he  had  repeated  his  doubts  in  more  compendious  form 
in  his  Chrishu  u.  die  Casaren  {1877,  pp.  371-380). 

Soon  afterwards  A.  D.  Loman  ('Qusestiones  panlinee' 
in  Tk,  T,  1883)  developed  the  reasma  which  seemed  to 
him  to  render  necessary  a  revisicm  of  tbe  criticism  of  the 
qnstks  of  Paul  which  was  then  current  Without  going 
into  details  as  regarded  Ronians,  he  declared  all  the 
episUes  to  be  the  productions  of  a  later  time.  Rud. 
Steck  (£)er  GaUUerbrief  naek  seiner  Ecktheit  unterswckt, 
nebst  kritischen  Bemtrkungen  m  Atifatiliitiieiett  Hanft- 
hriefen,  1888)  came  to  tbe  same  conclusion  and  tocdc 
occasion  to  point  out  some  peculiarities  connected  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  same  investigation 
was  more  fully  carried  out,  and  substantially  with  tbe 
same  result,  by  W.  C.  van  Manen  {Paulas  II.  De  brief 
aan  de  Sowieitten,  1891;  cpHandleidingvoordeOudekr. 
Utterkumie,  1900,  di.  8,  K  10-19),  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Smith  of  Tubme  University,  Louudana,  has  recently 
begun  independently  to  foUow  the  same  path.  The 
Outlook  (New  York)  of  Nov.  1900  contained  a  pre- 
liminary article  by  him,  «gned  '  Clericus'  (a  misprint  for 
'Criticus'),  and  in  tbe  Journal  of  BUlieal  LiUmttirt, 
1901,  a  series  of  articles  bearing  tbe  author's  own  name 
was  begun — the  first  entitled  '  Address  and  Destination 
(A  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  and  the  second 
'  Unto  Romans  ;  16  and  16.' 

The  newer  criticism  has  made  itself  heard  and  goes 
forward  on  its  path  in  s^ute  of  much  opposition  and 
strife,  applauded  by  some,  rejected  by  many.  For  its 
character  and  aims  see  PAUL,  ^  34-36.  and  cp  |§ 
37-48.  Its  desire  is  to  read  '  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Romans '  as  well  as  tbe  rcs^of  the  canonical  books 
without  any  fear  <A  the  ban  that  lies  upon  an^t  that 
may  perchance  prove  to  he  contrary  to  tradition,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  scientific ;  tminfluenced  by  any  ante- 
cedent presumption  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  current 
views  as  to  contents,  origin,  or  meaning  of  the  text  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  however  highly  esteemed  be  tbe 
quarter — TQbingen  or  any  other — from  which  they  have 
reached  us ;  free,  too,  from  the  dominion  of  any  con- 
viction, received  by  faith  merely,  and  held  to  be  superior 
to  any  test  of  examination,  as  to  the  epistle  being  in- 
dubitably  the  work  of  Paul  and  of  Patd  alone.  It  seeks 
to  read  the  epistle  in  the  pure  light  of  history,  exactly 
as  it  appears  after  repeated  examination  has  been  made 
on  every  side,  as  it  at  last  presents  itself  to  the  student 
who  really  wishes  to  take  knowledge  of  the  contents 
with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible. 

Coming  bdbre  us,  as  it  does,  as  a  tximponent  part  of 
the  group  known  as  '  tbe  Epistles  of  Paul,'  handed  down 
a.  Whaft  ■Hmh  *  ancient  times,  Romans  appears 
aMWM  faUhL  neither  more  nor  less 

**  than  an  epistle  of  the  apostle,  written 
probably  at  Corinth  and  addressed  to  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  whom  he  hopes  to  visit  ^e  long  after  having  made 
a  jotiniey  to  Jerussdem.  Both  superscription  and  sub- 
scription, as  well  as  tradition,  indicate  this,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  words  'in  Rome'  (iir  'Piiiftji)  and 
*  to  those  in  Rome '  (roTt  A"  'Pti/tff)  which  are  wanting  in 
some  MSS  in  I7 15.  We  have  only,  in  connection  with 
the  superscription  and  subscription,  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  epistle  b^ns  and  ends  U>'>5  1614-1697). 
at  the  way  in  which  the  writer  throu^iout  addresses  his 
readers  as  brethren  (I13  7i4  8n  lOt  Has  l&i  I614/ 
30  I617),  stirs  them  up,  admonishes  them  and  discusses 
with  them,  as  persons  with  whom  he  stands  on  a  friendly 
footing,  and  has  opened  a  correspondence  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  The  appearance  of  Tertius  as  amanuensis 
(ISaa)  need  cause  no  surprise,  it  being  assumed  that 
perhaps  Paul  himself  may  not  have  been  very  ready  with 
the  pea. 

If  we  turn  for  a  little  from  a  consideration  of  the 
Utenuy  form  to  occupy  ourselves  more  with  the  con- 
__.     .    tente,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the 
wnwenM.  conspicuously  methodical  way  in  whidi 
tbe  writer  has  set  forth  his  material.    After  an  address 
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and  benediction  (Ii-t),  an  introduction  (IS-ts),  and  a 
statement  of  what  he  regards  as  the  essential  matter  as 
regards  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — a  thing  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  but  to  be  everywhere  preached  as  a  power 
of  God  for  the  salvation  <rf  every  believer  whether  Jew 
or  Greek  (lifi/) — come  two  great  doctrinal  sectioiu 
followed  by  an  ethical  section.  The  first  doctrinal 
section,  I18-839,  is  devoted  to  theeluddation  of  the  truth 
that  the  gospel  is  the  means  for  the  salvation  of  Jews 
and  Greeks,  because  in  it  is  revealed  the  righteousness 
of  God  from  &ith  to  faith ;  tlw  other,  9-11 ,  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  what  saems  to  be  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  Jews  I7  God;  the  third,  the  ethical  sectioD  (12i- 
lSt3),  to  B  setting  forth  of  the  conduct  that  b^ts  the 
Chr^tiao  both  towards  God  and  towards  man  In  general, 
and  towards  the  weak  and  their  daims  in  particular. 

In  substance  the  doctrine  is  as  follows.  Sin  has 
alienated  alt  men.  Jews  and  Gentiles  alilce,  from  God, 
so  that  neither  our  natural  knowledge  of  God  nor  the 
law  is  able  to  help  us  (1  iS-Sm).  A  new  way  of  salvation 
is  opoied  up,  '  God's  righteousness  has  been  manifested ' 
(AxoMtfitnf  fftoG  wtpai^fMfTm)  for  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction, bf  fitith  In  rdation  to  Jems  Christ  (8*1-31  )■  It 
is  accordingly  of  no  tmp<»tance  to  be  descended  from 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh ;  Abraham  in  the  higher 
sense  is  the  &tber  of  those  who  believe  (4).  Justified  by 
foith,  we  have  peace  with  God  and  the  best  hopes  lot 
the  fiiture  (6).  Let  no  one,  however,  suppose  that  the 
doctrine  ot  grace,  the  persuasioQ  that  we  are  tmder 
grace,  not  under  the  law,  will  coodooe  to  sin  or  bring 
the  law  into  contempt.  Such  condtisons  can  and 
most  be  peremptorily  set  aside  {6-7)-  The  emancipated 
life  of  the  Christian,  free  from  the  ixw  of  idn  and  death, 
is  a  glorious  one  (8).  Israel,  the  ancient  people  of  the 
promises  with  its  great  privileges,  appears  indeed  to  be 
rejected,  yet  will  finally  be  gathered  in  (9-11).  The  life 
of  Christians,  in  relation  to  God  and  man,  most  in  every 
respect  g^ve  evidence  of  complete  renewal  and  absolute 
consecration  (I21-I613).  Finally,  a  closing  wc^  as  to 
the  apostle's  vocation  which  he  hopes  to  fulfil  in  Rome 
also ;  a  commendation  of  Phoebe,  greetings,  exhorta- 
tions, benedictions,  and  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
(15i4-16i7). 

If,  at  a  first  inspection,  the  work  presents  Itself  to  us 

as  an  epistle  written  by  Paul  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
on  closer  examination  it  becomes  difE- 

cullies  arise  on  every  side.    To  begin 
op^^S^no        —      regards  the  form  that  b 

assumed.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
lettm  of  antiquity  with  any  such  exordium  as  this: 
'  Paul,  bond-slave  at  Jesus  Christ,  called  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  ...  to  all  those 
who  are  in  Rome  .  .  .  grace  to  you  and  peace  from 
God  our  fother  and  the  Lc^  Jesus  Christ'  (IlaOXot 
foCXot  'ItfffoB  XptffToO,  kKip-it  iwAffnAot  i<f>wpiffnh'oi 
tts  nJaTyAioc  tfcoO  .  .  .  T&mi  roTt  oDw  hi  'Vii/xg 
.  ,  .  X(^r  ifui'  icol  ri/Hfrq  dri  f co0  warplH  ^fi&w  KtU 
Kvplov  IifcroO  XpumO] ;  nor  with  any  conclusion  so 
hlgfa-sooiiding  as  the  doxology  of  I635-37,  or  the  prayer 
for  the  grace  ttf  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  heard  in 
19m  (or  1614).  In  every  other  case  the  epistles  of 
antiquity  invariably  begin  plainly  and  simply. 

Thiu,  for  «xaniple,  in  the  collection  of  Ozvrtiyiichiit  papyri 
(1  '8')  WB  have  Biriin|T«»rwi4P"  *tAnft  tvfnrxmw  .  ■  .  aiid 
U  UwdoM  wpimit  i  or  0 1B3)  Xwp^  Atwiwiat  TM  mpfiM 
tfiMf  M^pwand,  at  theooM,  ippSwsf  wv  ffaaftM. 

Greetmgs  are  indeed  eoaveyed  both  from  and  to 
various  persons ;  but  never  are  so  many  introduced  as 
in  Rom.  Ida-i6,  where  in  fact  at  the  end  a//  the  churches 
salute.  A  letter -writer  may,  at  the  outset,  seek  to  bring 
himself  into  closer  relation^p  with  his  reader  or  to  make 
himself  known  more  exactly ;  but  in  the  many  ex- 
amples of  real  letters  that  have  c6me  down  to  us  from 
ancient  times  we  nowhere  find  anything  even  approach- 
ing the  amplitude  of  Rom.  1 9-6.  Nor  yet  does  any  real 
letter,  whether  intended  for  few  or  for  many,  so  &r  as 
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we  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  ever  give  us  cause,  because 
by  its  length  or  its  elaborate  method  it  resembles  a 
treatise  arranged  in  orderly  sections,  to  regard  it  as  a 
book,  as  our  canonical  epistle  to  the  Romans  does,  with 
its  great  sabdivisioi>s(8lready  talien  account  of  under  §  5). 

We  may,  in  tnifli,  saldy  dispense  with  fnrther  com- 
parison between  onr  qnstle  and  any  real  letten  from 

-  atvia  at  times,  so  impoauUe  is  it  to  r^ard 

irtrt^M  actual  epistle,  to  whatever  date, 

locality,  or  author  we  may  assign  it. 
How  could  any  one  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  letter,  in 
which,  too,  the  first  desire  be  writes  to  express  is  that 
of  writing  solemnly,  earnestly,  directly,  allow  himadf 
to  expatiate,  as  this  writer  does,  in  sudi  a  parenthesis  ? 
He  speaks  as  a  didactic  expounder  who,  for  the  most 
part,  directly  and  as  condsdy  as  possible,  deals  with  a 
number  of  disputed  points,  with  regard  to  which  the 
reader  iruiy  be  supposed  to  be  in  doubt  or  uncertainty 
because  in  point  of  fact  they  have  gained  acceptance 
within  certain  circles.  These  expositions  relate  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  such  points  as  the  rdatioa 
of  the  Pauline  Gospel  to  the  OT  (o.  a),  the  descent  of 
the  Son  of  God  fimn  the  bouse  of  David  (v.  3),  the 
evidence  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  derived  from  his 
resurreaion  (v.  4),  the  origin  and  the  Ic^timacy  of  the 
Pauline  preadiing  {v.  s).  At  the  same  time  the  readers 
(who  have  not  yet  been  named  and  are  first  addressed  in 
V.  7)  are  assured  that  they  belong  to  the  Gentiles  {t^wii), 
with  reference  to  wbcMn  null  has  received  his  qioaUeahtp, 
although,  according  to  1  to-13,  he  has  never  as  yet  met 
them  and  consequently  has  not  been  the  means  of  tbdr 
conversion.  All  this  within  a  ^gle  parenthesis.  In 
such  wise  no  letter  was  ever  b^un. 

The  writer  addresses  himself  to  '  all '  the  members  of  a 
wide  circle — let  us  say  in  Rome ;  even  if  the  words  '  in 
Rome '  (^  ftinv)        '  ^^xxi*  i°  Rome '  {ra& 

tp'Pi&fjL'ff,  Ijis),  according  to  some  MS  anthorities,  do 
not  bdong  to  the  <M-iginal  text,  their  meaning  is  assured 
by  the  superscription  '  to  Romans '  (xpAt  'Vuptatovt ',  cp 
1533-39)  and  by  the  unvarying  tradition  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  '  epistle. '  Tbc  Paul  whom  we  meet  here 
addresses  his  discourse  to  a  wide  public,  and  utters  in  lofty 
tones  such  words  as  these :  '  O,  man,  whoever  thou  be 
who  judgest,  etc'  {&  Mpure  rat  6  xpUur  k.t.\.,  2i), 
'O,  man,  who  judgest,  etc.'  {&ip$puwt  i  xplpww  jr.r.X., 
2a),  '  If  thou  bearest  the  name  of  a  Jew,  etc'  (ef  9i  ft 
'lofStuof  iwonniilg  k.t.X,  2ij),  'Nay  but,  O  mnn, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ? '  j^iSi  df0part. 
fxewoG^yt  ffi  rtt  el  i  imLroKpwAfiepot  0tif,  9ao),  '  But 
I  speak  to  you  that  are  Gentiles '  (^/(&  ii  \lyu  ron 
I6p«w,  11 T3).  '  I  say  .  ,  .  to  every  man  that  is  among 
you,  etc'  {Ktyu  .  .  .  x-arri  t#  6m  iw  i/i^  x.r.X., 
123),  '  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  the  servant  of  another?* 
{cd  Ht  tt  i  Kpinav  dXX^pior  ofWnfr,  14«),  '  But  thou, 
why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ? '  {vi  Si  rl  tpipftt  rir 
dJbX^ir  o-oif,  14io),  ■  For  if  because  of  meat  thy  brother 
is  grieved,  etc. '  ( tl  9ti  pp&na  i  d5eX^  vou  Xvreiru 
K.r.X.,  14is)>  etc  Often  thea^ument  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly far  a  long  time  without  any  iadication  of  the 
existence  of  a  definite  circle  of  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  also,  the  abstract 
argumentation  gives  place  to  direa  address,  the  word 
of  admonition  or  exhortation  spoken  to  the  brethren 
{iitX^ol),  whether  named  or  unnamed — tbe  mention  of 
whom,  however,  when  it  occurs,  is  a  purely  oratorical 
form  and  no  natural  expression  <rf  the  ensteoce  of  any 
special  relation  between  the  writer  and  his  assumed 
readers.  Of  tbe  passages  coming  within  the  scope  of 
this  remark  (some  of  them,  already  noticed  in  §  4),  none 
presents  any  peculiarity  in  this  respect  On  the  000- 
trary,  every  one  of  them  produces  uniformly  the  same 
impression  ;  in  this  manner  no  real  letter  is  ever  written. 

The  last  chapter  has  nothing  of  tbe  character  of  a 
postscript  to  a  letter  already  ccmipleted,  although  tbe 
letter  appears  to  aid  with  1630-33.  Strange,  in  the 
sense  of  bong  not  natural  but  artifi^,  ii  the  appearance 
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iu  16  33  of  Tertius  ('I,  Tertius.  who  write  the  e^ustle' : 
i  ypAifiat  rifw  irurroMp'),  the  secretaty  of  Pat^,  who, 
however,  seems  himself  to  have  bad  a  band  in  the 
letter,  since  we  find  htm  saying  in  IS15,  '  1  wrote  to 
you'  {fypa^m  dyur).  Strange  especially  is  Terthis's 
greeting  of  the  readers  in  his  own  name,  In  the  midst 
of  the  greetings  which  Paul  seems  to  be  transmitting 
through  him,  w.  ai  13. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle,  largely  consisting  of 
argument  and  discussions  on  doctrinal  theses,  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from  what  one  is  wont  to  eipect  in  a 
letter — so  widely  that  many  have  long  laboured  at  the 
task  of  making  a  suitable  pan^jbrase  of  the  '  text-book ' 
while  retaining  tbdr  bdief  in  its  epistolary  cbancter. 
(See.  for  example,  the  q>eciraen  in  Holtzmann,  EimL^, 
^37:  cp  S.  Davidson,  Iitir.^,  1 113-116.) 

In  vain  do  we  make  the  attempt  in  some  d^ree  to 
picture  to  ourselves  what  the  relation  was  between  the 
-  a— «— aarf  supposed  author  and  his  readers.  Acts 

n^&mu    ""PF^  "°  ''S*'*-    There  we  read  that 

^^^^  irtiai  Paul  is  i^t^voaching  Rome  the 
brethren  go  to  meet  him,  not  because  they  had  previously 
bad  a  letter  from  him,  but  because  they  have  heard 
various  things  r^arding  his  recent  fortunes  (2814 /.). 
As  for  the  Jews  of  the  metropolis,  they  have  hearid 
nothing  eittwr  good  or  bad  concerning  him  {v.  ai). 
Traditioa,  apart  from  the  NT,  has  equally  little  to  say 
about  the  qristle,  wbether  as  to  its  reception  or  as  to 
«4iat  imprewion  it  may  have  made.  Tbe  document 
itsdf  says  something,  but  only  \i4ut  adds  to  the  con- 
fuuon.  The  truth  of  tbe  matter  seems  unattainable. 
Scholars  lose  themselves  in  most  contradictray  con- 
jectures as  to  tbe  occasion  and  purpose  of  tbe  writing. 


Who  tbe  'surooeed  readen  of  tbe  ^stle  «rere  can 
only  be  gathered  fixMn  its  omtents.  But  these  are  so 
different  in  many  aspects  that  it  is  possible  to  say  with 
equal  justice  that  tbe  cburcb  in  Rome  was  Jewish- 
Christian,  Gentile-Christian,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Cp  the  vartoos  condnsioiu  in  Meyer- Weiu,  19.99 ;  Holti- 
maDn,  ;  Liputu,  7073 ;  Steele,  GaJ.  339-363 ;  VOIter, 

Tk.  7, 1*89,  pp.  3-jo-*ja,  aiid  K»mf.  i/i;  van  Hanai,  Pamltu, 

tt  may  be  added  here  that  the  work  is  throughout 
addressed  to  '  brethren '  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  also  to  have  been  intended  for  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  stood  in  no  connection  whatever  with  ChrisUaoity. 
Did  any  one  ever  pve  to  a  particular  letter  an  aim  so 
general,  without  realising  that  bis  letter  had  ceased  to  be 
a  letter  at  all  in  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  bad  become  wiiat  we  arc  accustomed  to  call  an 
open,  letter,  an  occasional  writing,  a  book  7  Everything 
Intds  to  the  one  conclusion  ;  tbe  epistolary  form  is  not 
real,  it  is  merely  assumed ;  we  have  here  to  do,  not 
witfa  an  actual  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  but  mther 
with  a  treatise,  a  bodt,  that  with  tbe  outward  resem- 
blance  ot  a  letter  is  nevertbdess  sometbing  quite 
different  Cp  Epistolary  Litkbature,  §  1-3  ;  Old 
Chbistian  Literature,  |  18  /. 

The  same  conclu»on  results  from  a  closer  examination 
of  the  whole  as  it  lies  before  us,  whenever  we  direct  our 

ft  Kind  itf  attention  to  the  connection  of  its  several 
mritS  puts.  Tbe  relative  tmity  of  the  book 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  It  is  not, 
however,  imity  of  the  kind  we  are  accustomied  to  expect 
in  a  book  written  after  more  or  less  careful  preparation, 
in  accordance  witfa  a  more  or  less  carefully  considered 
and  logically  developed  plan  ;  not  unity  such  as  is  the 
outcome  of  a  free  elaboration  of  the  materials  after  these 
have  been  more  or  less  dil^ently  collected,  and  fully 
mastered  hf  the  writer.  Least  of  all,  a  tmity  such  as 
we  look  for  in  a  letter,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  written 
at  one  sitting  or  as  written  tnt  by  bit  and  at  intervals. 
It  is  rather  a  unity  (rf  sudi  a  sort  as  reminds  us  of  that 
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of  a  synoptical  gospel,  with  rc^;ard  to  which  no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  characteristic  process  of 
redaction  and  remanieraent,  curtailment,  correction,  and 
supplementation  1^  tbe  help  <rf  older  pieces  drawn  from 
other  sources.  It  is  such  uiuty  as  we  And  In  reading 
Acts,  although  we  do  not  beritate  for  a  single  moment 
to  realise  that  Lk.  has  made  an  often  vei^'  palpable  use 
of  written  sources.  There  is  unity  of  language  and  style, 
of  thot^ht,  of  feeling,  of  opinion  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are,  not  seldom,  great  diversities  in  all  these 
respects.  The  result,  obviously,  of  the  unmistakable 
circtmistance  that  the  writer  of  the  canonical  epistle  has 
made  ccmtinual  and  manifold  use  of  words,  forms  of 
expression,  arguments,  derived  from  sources  kno«'n  to 
him,  whether  retained  in  his  memory  or  lying  before 
him  in  written  form. 

Procrf'  of  tbe  justice  of  this  view  is  supplied  by  the 
various  attempts  made  by  earlier  and  later  ex^etes  to 

10  FallnrM  ^^P**""**  e[MStle  as  a  completely 
tA  ftnd  nnifcv  rounded  whole — attempts  in  which  it 
vmsj.  fomd  necessary  at  ev«y  turn  to  re- 
sort to  tbe  assumption  of  all  sorts  of  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  figures  and  forms  of  speech,  and  thus 
conceal  the  existence  of  joints  and  sutures,  hiatuses, 
and  unintelligible  transitions.  More  paitictilarly  is  this 
seen  in  tbe  scientific  tine  taken  by  Hetmiann,  Semler, 
Eichhom,  Weisse,  Straatman,  VQlter.  Mkbelsen,  Spitta, 
and  so  many  others  (some  of  these  names  are  enumo^ted 
in  §  3),  who  have  argued,  and  continue  to  argue,  for  the 
view  tbat  more  than  one  epistle  of  Paul  lies  concealed 
in  the  apparently  homogeneous  canonical  epistle,  or  for 
the  view  that  there  have  been  interpolations,  more  or 
less  numerous,  on  an  unusually  lai^  scale.  In  the  last 
resort,  on  an  (as  far  as  possible)  unpn;judiced  reading 
of  the  text  wtucb  bas  come  down  to  tis — a  reading  no 
longer  under  tbe  dominkm  of  a  foregone  condusion,  to 
be  maintained  at  all  basards,  that  here  we  have  to  do 
with  the  original  work  of  the  apostle  Paul,  sent  by  him 
to  the  church  at  Rome — we  shall  find  that  what  lies 
before  us  is  simply  a  writing  from  Christian  antiquity 
presenting  itself  as  such  a  wwk,  which  we  must  t^  to 
interpret  as  best  we  can. 

The  traces  of  additions  and  redacticKis  in  tbe  various 
sections  and  subsections  of  the  epistle  are  innumeraUe. 

-  It  would  be  superfluous,  even  if  space 
omimd^iMB.  ^*«l.'ogothroughallthedetaiUon 
*^  this  head.   A  few  examples  may  suffice. 

Compared  with  the  first  part  (1 16-839),  the  sectHid 
(9-11),  although  now  an  integral  portion  of  tbe  work, 
betrays  tokens  of  an  originally  difiiBrent  source.  There 
is  no  inherent  connection. between  them,  although  this 
can,  if  desired,  be  sought  in  tbe  desire  to  set  forth  a 
wholly  new  doctrinal  subject  in  a  wholly  new  manner. 
In  the  second  we  no  longer  hear  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith ;  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
enunciated  in  I16/.  b  no  longer  continued.  What 
takes  its  place  is  something  quite  different  and  wholly 
unconnected  witb  it ;  a  discussion,  namely,  cS  the 
doctrinal  question,  '  Why  is  it  tbat  the  Gentiles  are 
admitted  and  Israel  excluded  frx>m  salvation?'  This 
discussion  is  directed  not,  like  tbe  contents  of  the  first 
part,  ostensibly  to  Christian  Jews,  but  to  Gentiles. 
There  is  nothing  ia  tbe  first  part  that  anywhere  suggests 
any  such  affection  for  Israel  as  is  everywhere  apparent 
throu^iout  the  second  part,  and  espedally  in  Si-s  lOi 
11193-36;  notlung  that  comes  into  comparison  with 
the  solemn  declaration  of  9 1  in  which  the  writer  bears 
witness  to  his  great  sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  of  heart 
concerning  IsraeL  This  exordium  points  to  a  quite 
different  situation,  in  which  '  Paul '  requires  to  be 
cleared  of  the  reproach  of  not  concerning  himself  about 
God's  aodent  people.  Hence  the  wi£  expressed  \if 
bim  that  he  might  become  anathema  from  Christ  (d«^ 
roS  XfMOToEr)  fix  his  brethren's  sake,  his  kinsmen  acced- 
ing to  the  flesh  (0vyyn«&  rard  tfd/Mca,  83).  Hence  bis 
seal  here  and  in  II  i  to  declare  himsdf  an  Isradite,  of 
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the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Hence 
also  the  summing-up  of  the  ancient  privilege  of  Israel, 
'  whose  is  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants ' 
{i^f. ),  in  comparison  with  which  the  simple  statement 
that  thry  wen  entnuted  with  the  oracles  of  God  (Sa) 
tinks  into  insiipiiflcuiGe.  la  the  first  part  a  quite 
different  tone  is  assumed  towards  the  Jew  {'loviaXot, 
217},  with  whom  the  speaker  appears  to  have  nothing 
in  common.  There  we  find  Jew  and  Greek  placed 
exactly  ou  an  equality  (X16  29/  89) ;  the  idea  ol  the 
Jews  that  as  such  they  oould  have  any  advantage  over 
the  heathen  is  in  terms  controverted  (2ii-8»i).  and 
It  is  declared  that  desoeot  from  Abraham,  according  to 
the  flesh,  is  of  no  value  (4).  Here,  on  the  other  hand 
(9-11),  we  h^ve  earnest  discussion  of  the  question  how 
it  b  possible  to  reconcile  the  actual  position  of  Israel 
in  comparison  with  the  Gentile  world  with  the  divine 
purpose  and  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers.  Here, 
too,  a  high-pitched  admowledgment  of  the  privileges 
of  Israel,  the  one  good  olive-tree,  the  stem  upon  which 
the  wild  olive  branches — the  believing  Gentiles — are 
grafted ;  Israel  in  the  end  is  certain  to  be  wholly  saved, 
being,  as  touching  the  election,  beloveid  for  the  fathers' 
sake(icar(l  Hjc  /xXoyj}!'  iyojniTolS^  toiJi  -raripat,  64/. 
31 IO3  11717/1  a6aS).  In  the  first  part,  a  sharp  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  In  respect  of  its  powerlessness  to  work 
anything  that  is  good  (Sao/  97  4is  614  7s/,  etc.) ;  in 
the  second  a  holding  up  of  the  giving  of  the  law  {poim- 
Berfa.)  as  a  precious  gift  (94).  In  the  first  part  the 
earnest  claim  to  justification  by  faith  (6 1),  to  being  under 
grace  (6*4),  to  a  walk  in  newness  of  spirit  (76) ;  in  the 
second  the  assurance  that  '  if  thou  sbalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  Jesufl  as  Lord,  and  iball  belEeve  In  thy  heart 
that  God  raised  him  fi'om  the  dead,  thou  sholt  be  saved  * 
(IO9). 

Observe,  again,  the  diffoence  in  respect  of  language. 
The  words  'just,'  'justify,'  'be  justified'  {SUaiot, 
StKCUoiV,  iucMvaOtu),  nowhere  occur  in  chaps.  S-11,  nor 
yet  the  expression  '  both  Jews  and  Greeks '  {'lovS.  re  mi 
EW.),  except  in  lOia  where  apparently  it  is  not  original, 
or  at  least  luis  no  meaning  after  the  words  '  for  there  is 
no  distinction '  {96  -rdp  irm>  SuwrvXi}).  The  words 
'  Israelite '  and  '  Israel '  are  not  met  with  In  1-8,  whilst 
in  0-11  the  first  occurs. thrice  and  the  second  eleven 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  'Jew'  nine  times 
in  1-3,  but  only  twice  in  9-11,  and  in  both  cases  its 
occurrence  seems  probably  due  to  the  redactor.  The 
'adoption'  (iMteffta),  which,  according  to  813  (cp  Gal 
45  Eph.  1  s)  is  a  privilege  of  all  Christians,  whether  Jews 
or  Greeks,  recurs  in  04  in  connection  with  a  supposed 
predestination  of  Israel  as  the  son  of  God  ;  the  word  is 
the  same  but  it  sounds  quite  differently.  In  1-8  Christ 
is  seven  limes  called  the  son  of  God,  and  in  9-11  never. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  probably  called  God  in  95  but 
nowhere  in  1-8.  Whilst  in  1-8  we  find  no  other  form 
of  the  verb  'say'  {4peir)  than  'shall  we  say'  {ipoD/iM-). 
in  819/  11 19  «n  also  have  '  thou  wilt  say '  {ipeis)  and 
'shall  the  thing  say?'  {ipet).  If  the  occurrence  of  the 
exiH-ession  'w^t  then  shall  we  say'  (rl  oSv  ipoOfup)  in 
9i4  3o.  as  wdl  as  in  4i  6i'77  831,  points  to  oneness 
of  language,  it  has  nevertheless  to  be  noted  that  in  1-8 
it  never,  as  in  930,  is  followed  by  a  question,  but  always 

a  cat^orical  answer.  A  speaker  who  says  that  Israel 
'  fallowing  after  a  law  of  righteousness  did  not  arrive  at 
[that]  taw'  (j(i&rw  riftop  SiKauHT^nrit  tit  w6fioi'  o&k 
ftpSofftr,  O31)  undersunds  by  'law'  {y6fu>t)  something 
quite  different,  and  at  the  same  time  is  following  a  quite 
different  use  of  language,  from  one  who  declares  that 
the  Jew  sins  '  under  law '  {ippi/iwt  or  p&fiv)  '•  be 
judged  '  law '  p6fiov,  2  is) ;  doeth  not  '  the  things 
of  Ok  law '  (r&  toS  v6n<m,  2 14).  is  not  Justified  '  works 
of  law '  {i^  fpyup  p6/4av).  comes  to  knowledge  of  sin 
•through  law'  (8(4  vlfiov,  Sao)  and  lives  'under  law' 
(viri  fi^Mw,  614).  Only  the  latter  is  thinking  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  about  which  the  former  would  not  speak 
so  depreciatingly.    In  chaps.  9-11,  as  Steck  (Gal.  36a) 
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justly  remarks,  a  much  more  superficial  use  is  made  of 
the  proof  from  scripture,  '  and  the  whole  reivesentation 
and  langtiage  is  somewhat  less  delicate. 

The  third  part  of  the  epistle  (12i>l&i3)  seems  to  be 
closely  connected  with  that  whidi  precedes.  Observe 
12  Third  ^  'Awn'  (o0f:  12i},  and  notice  bow  the 
writer  barks  back  to  9-11  in  his  declaration 
(168)  that  Christ  has  been  made  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision  with  reference  to  the  promise  of 
God,  and  to  1 16/  or  liB-839  in  the  same  declaration 
supplemented  with  the  statement  (I69)  that  Christ 
appeared  also  that  the  Gentiles  mi^t  glorify  God  for 
his  mercy.  But  the  aHuwctxMi  when  more  closely 
examined  wlU  be  found  to  be  only  mechanicaL  There 
is  no  real  inward  connectioiL  No  one  expects  a 
hortatory  passage  such  as  this  after  II33-36.  Nor  yet, 
where  some  would  fain  place  it,  after  ch.  8  or  ch.  6. 
The  exhortations  and  Instructions  given  in  12i-16i3t 
however  we  put  the  different  parU  together,  stand  in  no 
relatioQ  to  the  preceding  argument ;  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  exordium  12iy.  Though  usual,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Paul  first  develops  his  doctrinal 
system  I1&-II36,  and  then  his  ethical  in  12i-16i3 :  or 
even  to  say  in  the  modified  form  of  the  statement  that 
he  follows  up  the  doctrinal  with  an  ethical  section. 
E:xbartaIions  ore  not  wanting  in  the  first  part,  ikh- 
doctrines  fn  the  ksL  The  trutii  Is  that  in  liS-llaS 
the  doctrinal  element  is  prominent,  just  as  the  hona- 
tory  is  in  12i-16i3.  In  otho-  words,  the  two  pieces 
are  of  different  character.  They  betray  difference  of 
origin.  12t-15t3  is,  originally,  not  a  completion  of 
1-11,  thought  out  and  committed  to  writing  by  the 
same  person,  but  rather — at  least  substan^ly — an 
indep^dent  composition,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  brought  hither  from  another  context. 
It  has  more  points  of  agreement  with  certain  portions  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Cminthians  than  with  Rom.  1-11. 
Compare,  in  general,  the  mannor  of  writing  and  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated. 

In  detail,  compare  auch  expressloni  u  'beseech  .  .  .  by* 
fva^MMaAw  .  .  .  tirf),^  12  i,  with  i  Cor.  1  lo  3  Cor.  10 1,  whereat 
*beM«ch'  (n^uoAcir),  however  Pauline,  is  found  neither  in 
Rom.  1-11  nor  in  Gal. ;  the  '  merdet '  (out^wmk)  of  God,  13 1, 
with  Ibe  'merciea'  ^umfuoi)  of  the  Father  in  aCor.  li,  bat 
nowhere  named  in  Rom.  l-Il ;  '  this  age '  (&  ati^p  oSrot)  ISa, 
with  I  Cor.  lao  266  8 18  a  Cor.  44,  but  not  found  in  Rom.  1-11; 
the  representation  that  the  Christian  can  atill  be  renewed  by  the 
renewing  of  the  mind  (iyajtM-mmt  roS  wit:  IS  a)  with  the 
assurance  that  ihouch  the  outer  man  perish,  'that  which  is 
within  us  is  renewed  day  by  day'  ^f^'  Ia*fpMrot] 

iMunwvTa*  iui^M  Kal  W^'Pfi  a  Cor.  1 16)  wiiereu  Rom.  141 
kaswi  Dochinc  of  this  'renewal,'  and  cooM  bsrdly  have  intro- 
duced it  aloosiide  of  iti  doctrine  thai  the  Qiristian  is  dead  ao 
fkr  a*  nn  is  concerned  (0 1}  so  that  he  now  stands  in  tbe  service 
of  newness  of  spirit  (7  a).  Compare,  a^n,  the  assurance  that 
God  gives  to  each  a  measure  of  bith  ^Siiarif  itirpw  narawt : 
183)  with  'only,  as  th«  Lord  has  supjilied  to  each '(« fi^  M«»ry 
Mt  fM{u jpuKc :  I  Cor.  7  i^l  '  accorduig  to  tbe  measure  of  the 
province  (RVa«-,  or  Umil)  which  God  apportioned  to  as  as  a 
measure '  {jturi  t%  /iHpor  -rvS  Kar6rot,  of  i/iiptinp  q|ilp  i  tAt 
nirfimi:  aCor.  IO13X  and  the  decUr«tion  that  not  every  one 
receives  faith  through  the  s;»rit(iCi>r.  139)^  as  also  that  there 
IS  a  still  more  excellent  way  than  thai  implied  in  the  qtiritual 
gifts  of  which  bith  is  one,— namely,  Hove  (i  Cor.  13  31),— trticreas 
not  only  are  the  words  'apportion'  (^tptfcii')  and  'measure' 
(airpoy)  unknown  to  Rom.  l-Il,  but  so  alio  is  '  love*  (a-yowf)  in 
the  sense  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neighbour,  and  (equally  so) 
a  ftith  (rt'ont)  which  is  not  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  in  comparison  with  which  love  is  not  required  simply 
boouise  thai  and  everything  else  that  is  needed  is  already 
poaaesMd  'where  &ith  b ;  the  distinction  between  various 
spiritual  gifts(12fr«)c<Nnpared  with  r  Cor.  184-iiand 38-30;  tbe 
whole  attitude  towards  self-exaltation  p33-B)  compared  with 
iCor.leX  and  1313-30;  tbe  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
love,  zeal,  and  purity  (12 9-a I  and  18S-i4)compaied  with  i  Cor. 
I3_;  141-9039  1558  fill  09-1116-30,  wberej  amongst  other 
things,  the  occurrence  of  'cleave'  (icaAAaiTtfai)  in  Rom.  IS 9  and 
iCor.OtS^,  though  nowhere  else  10  be  found  in  the  Pauline 
epistka,  is  to  be  noticed;  the  occurrence  also  of  'taking 
t&otvht  fbr  things  honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  men'  (rpavoov- 
fitMt  aaAa  morioi'  wdrrmp  irtpmmni ;  Rom.  13 17)  at  compaied 
with  the  only  parallel  expreitsion  'for  we  take  thought  fot 
thinfp  honourable,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in 
the  sight  of  men '  {wpmritovtifv  ykfi  ov  iJtintv  «n»«i«v  avoMtt 
aAAil  Koi  Jvuirtor  avOfxirmif :  i  Cor.  Sai  ;  cp  Prov.  S4);  i^iMw 
18  B  used  several  times  also  in  i  and  a  Cor.  but  tiex'er  m  Rom. 
1-11 ;  the  (pedal  exhottatioiu  to  sul^ectioo  to  authority  and  to 
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dtw  ducharge  at  aot'm  wiooi  obUntioBt  iWi-y)  indicative  of  « 
peacdhl  enviranaieat  and  hardly  in  kwpmg  wiib  the  penecn- 
UoBS  mggcaMd  the  daain^  venes  of  cba.p.  8,  but  on  th« 
other  hand  quite  n  acccrd  with  the  tpedal  admonitions  and 
exhcrtations  of  iCor.  1  lo^  6  6i-ii  11 9-15,  etc;  what  is  said 
in  diuk  14  regarding  the  tue  of  certun  meets,  the  observance  of 
iaaedTdays,  and  tlie  renect  tot  the  wealc,  with  regard  to  which 
no  wefd  n  round  in  1-11,  but  which  leminds  a*  throughout  of 


T^e<cA^^  'not  to  eat  flesh'  (fi^  ^vflf  vft^X  etc,  but  also 
very  speciaJIy  by  naaoa  of  the  agreeinent  in  the  central  thonght 
that  to  the  fulif  developed  Otriitian  ail  things  are  allowed,  out 
that  he  must  gm  no  onenee  to  the  wealc  brother  and  therefore 
ought  rather  to  act  as  if  be  wer8  ftiU  in  bondage  to  ancicot 
nutoms  and  usagea. 

The  coQclusion  of  the  canonical  epistle  15i4-16a7 
must  be  acoqrted,  as  sacb.  notwithstandtag  the  objec- 
.  .  —  ,  tions  tirged  by  Semler,  and  those  who 

18.  boap.  10/.  Pjjj^  rejecting  chaps.  IB  16  as 

not  original  ccmstituents  of  the  writing  sent  by  Paul  to 
the  Romans.  It  nevertheless  shows  many  evidences  of 
compilatkn  by  the  aid  of  various  pieces  at  the  redactor's 
disposal,  a  process  to  which  reference  has  already  so 
often  been  made  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  dwell  long 
upon  it  now.  Let  the  reader  but  observe  the  discon- 
nected character  of  the  five  pieces  of  which  ch,  16  con- 
sists, each  of  which  either  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding,  or  is  in  contradiction  with  it.  The  recom- 
mendation of  Phoebe  V.  \f.  hxa%i  in  the  air.  The 
gieetiiigs  of  iv.  3-16  piesainx»e  a  previous  residenoe 
of  Paul  at  Rome  and  a  ctrde  of  acquaintances  formed 
there,  notwithstanding  the  positive  statemrats  on  the 
subject  in  1 8-13  and  ISaa /  The  warning  against  false 
teachers  in  w.  17-30  finds  no  point  of  attachment  in 
what  precedes.  The  greetings  of  others  in  w.  91-33 
raise  unanswered  questions,  not  the  least  (rf  these  being 
those  iriuch  arise  io  vie«r  of  the  existeoce  <rf  the  already 
complete  list  in  3-16,  and  the  mention  of  all  the  churches 
at  the  close.  The  detached  character  of  the  doxology 
in  w.  35-97  is  shown  \ff  the  foot  that  in  many  MSS  it 
occurs  after  14a3. 

The  examines  cited,  along  with  others  which  might 
be  adduced  (cp  van  Manen,  Paulus,  234-101),  show 
14  Imnroba-  '^"*''*8ively  that  the  '  epbtle '  has  been 
Ulltr  offeradi  '^o™P'l^  ''^P  °'  previously 

tl<^]  thiKirv  ^"sting  documents.  There  are  also 
other  reasons,  however,  against  ac- 
cepting the  voice  of  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
work.  Now  and  then  the  contents  themselves  reveal 
quite  clearly  that  they  cannot  be  from  Paul  {ob.  64  A.  D. ), 
so  that  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  improb- 
elHlity  of  supposing  that  Paul,  a  tentmaker  by  calling 
and  personally  unknown  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
addressed  to  that  place  an  epistle  so  broad  and  so  deep, 
written  in  so  exalted  and  authoritative  a  tone ;  nor 
upon  the  question  as  to  how  it  was  possible  that  such 
an  epistle  should,  so  ^  as  appears,  have  failed  to  make 
the  slightest  impression,  whether  good  or  bad,  at  the 
time,  and  was  doomed  to  lie  for  more  than  half  a  centtuy 
buried  in  the  archives  of  the  Christian  cJiurch  at  Rome 
Id  impenetrable  obscurity,  tmtil  suddenly  it  re-emerged 
to  light,  honoured  and  quoted  as  an  authority  by — the 
gnostics  I  Evanson  loi^  ago  (179s}  pointed  to  the  iact 
that  the  church  addressed  in  it  was  apparently  of  long 
standing,  and  to  the  silent  assumption  in  lliaijaiy. 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  As  regards  the  first  of  these  pmnts, 
be  compared  what  is  said  in  Acts  and  called  attention 
to  the  &ct  that  nothing  is  there  said  of  any  project  of 
Paul's  to  visit  Rome  before  he  had  been  compelled  by 
Festus  to  make  appeal  to  the  emperor  (25 10-13),  nor 
yet  anything  about  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans  or  about 
any  Christian  community  of  any  kind  met  there  by  the 
apostle  (2811-31).  Yet  even  if  we  leave  Acts  out  of 
accotmt  as  being  incomplete  and  not  in  all  respects 
wholly  trustworthy,  what  the  epistle  itself  says  and 
assumes  with  regard  to  the  Christian  church  at  Rome  is 
assuredly  a  good  deal  more  than,  in  all  probability, 
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could  have  been  alleged  about  it  at  so  early  a  date  as 
59  A.D.,  the  year  in  which  it  is  usually  held  to  have 
been  written  Paul. 

The  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  is  supposed  to  be 
known  ■throughout  the  whtde  worid';  aiKl  Paul  is 
IB.  SaflMrtdim  desire  to  make  its  acqtuint- 

<rf ™  so  he  may  be  re- 

*^  freshed(l8«).  The  faith  of  both  rests 
on  the  same  foundation.  The  Christians  of  Rome  are 
Pauline  Christians. 

Like  biin  they  are  justified  by  fidth  (fti):  reconciled  with 
God  (S 11} ;  free  from  the  dominion  of  rin  and  now  in  the  nnin- 
temipted  service  of  God  (B  ia-33) ;  no  Irager  under  the  law  but 
under  grace,  so  that  tbey  now  live  In  newness  of  siarit  and  not 
in  □Idncssoi  the  letter  (ftrs  7aX  The^are  well  acquainted  witJi 
Paulinism.  They  know  It  as  a  definite  fonn  of  doctxioe  and 
have  fully  and  freely  g^ven  tb^  assent  to  it—'  Ye  were  servants 
of  sin  but  ye  became  ^ledient  frtnn  the  heart  to  that  form  of 
t  caching,  whereun  to  ye  were  delivered '  (i^  SovJMt  njf  a^iapruK, 
vrt^a^aa.tt  Si  U  ntnpSfac  «is  t»  npM&im  Tifiroi'  ttSayiit ;  8  ijX 
It  IS  posMble  to  speak  to  thetn  without  any  fear  olmisunder> 

Stand'^^    ahAItt  '  faitli  '  fvr'iw.^\  ttn.^  <  any.*  *  /^ljt,m\    ■  ri^U*^,\t,±- 


ness 
and 


duig,  about '  faith '  (wLVnf)  and  '  grace '  (^dfit).  '  righteous. 

(StKaioavni)  and  love'  (ayaen),  'believing  (,wimvrtvi 
'being  justified'  (jtxoiovffAu),  'b«ng  justified  by  fiuf*- 


'  being  baptized  into  Christ '  _ 
XptvT^X  '^ng  cnidiied  with  [Christ]'  '(wowvpovvtoi 
[X^tffTyD,  'living  after  the  flesh'(£''qr  kbt^  aipKa),  'after  the 
spirit ' (mrd wvcv^},  'toG^' (r^Bt^'mCbna'^Xpt^r^; 
to  use  such  ezprexsions  as :  '  for  there  is  no  distinction '  (e*  yip 
(VTif  SuurrsAif :  Saa);  'but  where  there  is  no  law  nrither  la 
there  tnm^ression '  (oS  II  eve  tarty  v6fuit  ouH  wapifimmt : 
4 1<) ;  ' but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  abounded  more  exceed- 
inghr '  fat  H  hrXtitttm'  i  ipMinla,  vwtptwtpivmivw  4  X*P*4  ■ 
6  ao) ;  to  be  tuider  law,  '  under  grace '  («lrai  4»i  vi^v,  ve^ 
);dpiv:  6t^);  'spirit  of  ad(^>tion,'  'Abba,  Father'  (nwfw 


trio  :  B15);  to  throw  out  such  questions  as 
these  :  Whether  or  not  there  be  with  respect  to  Jews  and  Gredcs 
'  reflect  of  persons  with  God' (apotfrneAvii^B  «aA  •efSii)? 
Has  the  Jew  as  such  any  advantage  over  the  Greek,  whia  both 
have  *inned^9-9a)T  In  how&rdoea  any  importance  at  all  still 
attach  to  anmmduon  (Sas-ap)?  What  value  has  the  law 
(3  ia-99  8 19-39  37-31  7  i-6yi  Does  Itiih  ever  make  it  void 
(S3i)T  In  what  sense  may  we  pride  ourselves  oo  hamng 
Abraham  to  oar  &tber(^t  Must  we  not  think  thai  the  doctrine 
of  grace  lead*  to  continuance  in  un  (6 1}?  Is  not  the  convicdon 
that  we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace,  coodudve  to  un 
(0  rs)?  Can  tha  law  be  held  reswxutbb  for  rin  became  by 
means  of  the  law  we  were  brongnt  to  the  knowledge  of  idn 

All  this  is  unthinkable  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  year 
59  A.D,  There  is,  moreover,  the  one  great  simple  fact 
Id  A  davalofMd  overrides  these  considerations, 

fiSaL^  thrusts  them,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
background — this,  namely,  that  the 
Paultnism  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  particularly  in  that  to  the  Romans, 
is  of  more  recent  date  than  the  historical  PauL  Com- 
pared with  what  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  believed  and 
professed,  it  is  not  merely  a  remarkafaJe  divergence  ;  it 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  new  and  higher  development 
fi'om  the  first  Christianity.  It  presupposes,  to  speak 
with  Loman,  '  a  richly  ^veloped  stage  of  theidt^cal 
thou^L'  It  has  learned  to  txeak  wiUi  Jtuhusm  and  to 
regard  the  stand[K»int  of  the  law  as  onoe  for  all  past 
and  done  with,  substituting  in  its  place  that  of  grace  as 
the  alone  true  and  valid  one.  The  new  life  '  under 
grace  *  stands  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the  old  one  '  tmder 
the  law'  (614).  It  knows,  and  it  is,  a  new  divine 
revelation ;  it  has  a  theology,  a  cbristology,  and  a 
soteriology,  which  bear  witness  to  a  more  advanced 
thinking  and  to  s  deeper  experience  of  life  than  could 
possibly  have  been  looked  tot  within  the  first  few  years 
after  the  crucifixion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fin-ward  step,  a 
rich  and  far-reaching  reform  of  the  most  ancient  type  of 
Christianity ;  now,  a  man  does  not  become  at  one  and 
the  Same  moment  the  adherent  of  a  new  religion  and 
its  great  reformer.  All  attempts  to  escape  the  difficulty 
so  fiu:  as  Paul  is  concerned  break  down  in  presence  of 
the  obvious  meaning  of  Gal.  1 11-93 ;  as  was  shown 
years  ago  by  Blom  against  Straatraan  {TA.T,  1875, 
1-44}.    It  is  of  no  avail  continually  to  hark  back  to  the 
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possibility — which,  in  fact,  no  one  denies — of  a  develop- 
ment in  I^l's  mind  during  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  his  conversion  and  the  writing  of  his  epistles. 
The  PauUnism  of  the  epistles  in  question  is,  on  their 
own  showing,  in  its  main  features  at  least  {with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  as  old  as  the  Christian  life  of 
t^ul ;  but  such  a  Paulinism  is  even  for  thoughtful 
believers  in  the  supernatural  inconceivable  as  having 
come  into  existence  immediately  aStei  Paul  had  become 
a  Christian.  Let  the  student  read  and  ponder  the  sketch 
of  Paulinism  given  by  van  Maneo  in  Pauius,  2ia6-i4o, 
cp  3ii-ai7 ;  and  in  PAin.,  §  40. 

Hie  kinship  of  Paulinism  (espedally  in  the  form  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  with 
17  ITinHhfn  which  has  been  recognised  and 

"'""j?  remarked  both  by  older  and  by  younger 
gnom.  CTitics — amongst  others  by  Basilides. 
Marcion,  Valentinus,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Hobten, 
Kilgenfeld,  Schohen,  Heinrici,  Pfleiderer,  WeizsCcker, 
Harnack  (cp  van  Manen,  PomIuj,  2i54-i66) — leads  also 
to  the  same  conclusion  :  that  Paul  cannot  have  written 
this  epistle.  As  to  the  precise  date  at  which  (Christie) 
gnosis  first  made  its  appearance  there  may  be  some 
measure  of  uncertainty :  whether  in  the  last  years  of 
Trajan  (0^.  117  A.D. },  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or 
perhaps  some  decades  earlier ;  in  do  event  can  the  date 
be  canned  back  very  far,  and  certainly  not  so  far  back 
OS  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  death  of  Jesos.  With 
regard  to  this  it  is  not  legitimate  to  argne,  with  Baljon 
{GeuA,  77),  that  in  the  Pauline  gnosis  '  no  doctrine  of  a 
demiurge,  no  theory  of  aeons  is  found.'  It  is  years 
since  Harnack  {DGfl  1 196-7)  rightly  showed  that  the 
essence  of  the  matter  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
details  as  these. 

In  addition  to  the  assumed  acqiuiintance  (already  re- 
marked on)  ot  the  readers  of  the  epistle  with  the  Pauline 
18.  nthwr  atyiLx  ffospel-  there  are  other  peculiarities  that 
tagm  indicate  the  church  addressed  as  one  of 


Of  UtiVtgt; 


long  standing.    It  is  acquainted  with 


various  types  of  doctrine  (617).  It  can  look  back  upon 
its  conversion  as  an  event  that  had  taken  place  a  con- 
siderable time  ago  (18  n).  It  has  need  of  being  stirred 
up  to  a  renewal  of  its  mind  (I2a)  and  of  many  other 
exhortations  (12-14).  It  has  in  its  midst  high-minded 
persons  whose  thoughts  exalt  themselves  above  the 
measure  of  Coith  given  them  (I23).  It  does  not  seem 
superfluous  to  remind  them  that  each  belongs  to  the 
other  as  membos  of  one  body  endowed  with  differing 
gifts.  ^  There  are  prophets,  ministers,  teachers,  ex- 
hort ers.  givers,  rulers,  and  those  who  show  mercy,  and 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  each  should  be  reminded 
of  what  he  ought  to  do  or  how  he  ought  to  behave. 
The  propbet  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  faith 
that  has  been  recdved,  and  be  careful  to  speak  according 
to  the  proportion  of  that  faith  (Kordt  ri}*>  iwtAiiyicw 
rlffreut,  126) ;  the  minister,  the  teadio-,  and  the  «dtorter 
must  each  busy  himself  exdusivdy  with  the  work 
entrusted  to  him  ;  the  giver  must  discharge  his  task 
with  simplicity,  the  ruler  his  with  diligence ;  he  that 
shows  mercy  is  to  do  so  with  che«fulness  (124-B}.  The 
mutual  relations  must  be  considered  anew  and  carefully 
r^ukited,  both  in  general  (129-ai  lS8-io),  and,  in 
particular,  with  respect  to  the  spenal  'oecea^ties  of 
the  saints.'  the  duty  of  hospitality,  the  attitude  to  be 
maintained  towards  persecutc»s  (12i3^),  the  public 
authority,  and  the  fiilfilment  of  the  duties  of  dtizensbip 
(IS1-7).  A  vigorous  exhortation  to  vigilance  and  an 
earnest  warning  against  revellings  and  drunkenness, 
chambering  and  wantonness,  strife  and  envy,  are  not 
superfluous  (ISii-h)-  Tben  are  weak  ones  in  the 
faith,  who  avoid  the  use  of  wine  and  flesh  (14 1/  at); 
others  who  hold  one  day  holy  above  others,  and  as 
regards  thdr  food  consider  themselves  bound  by  obsolete 
precepts  regarding  clean  and  unclean  (14s/  14/  ao). 
Others  ^ain  who  regard  all  these  things  with  lofty 
disdain,  making  no  distinction  between  clean  and 
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undean  food,  deeming  that  they  are  free  to  eat  and 
drink  as  they  choose,  and  that  all  days  are  alike ;  but 
these,  juA  because  <^  the  fieedom  tbiy  rejtto  in,  gjve 
offence  to  many  brtfhren  and  are  tin  cause  of  their 
moral  declension  (14s/  ^3 1520-73).  These  divergent 
practices  have  alrnidy  continued  for  so  long  that  the 
writer,  so  far  as  the  first  two  (wine  and  flesh,  dean  and 
unclean)  are  concerned,  is  in  perplexity  between  them 
himself,  and  has  no  other  plan  than  to  raise  himself 
above  them  all  in  order  to  urge  a  general  point  of 
view — a  geouiody  'catholic'  one — of  '  give  and  take,' 
in  which  the  prindple  of  freedom  is  recommended  and 
its  application  urged  in  the  fine  maxims :  let  no  one  give 
offence,  let  each  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  all  that  is  not  of  &itb  is  sin  (14  s  1333)- 

The  church  is  exposed  to  persecution  ;  it  suffers  with 
Christ.  It  has  need  of  comfort.  What  is  said  in  this 
connection  caimot  be  explained  &om  any  drcumstanoes 
at  Rome  known  to  us  before  Nero  and  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  in  64.  It  pmnts  rather  to  later  days  when 
Christians  were  continually  exposed  to  bloody  persecu- 
tions.   See  53-5  817-39  121314. 

One  decisive  proof  that  in  our  epistle  we  are  listening 
to  the  voice  of  one  who  lived  after  the  death  of  Paul  in 
64  A.  D.  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
of  the  njectno  of  Israd  is  handled  in  chaps.  9-11.  That 
question  could  not  thus  occupy  the  fitrc^roiuid  or  bulk 
so  largefy  in  the  minds  of  Christian  writers  and  readers 
as  long  as  Jerusalem  was  still  standii\g,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  support  the  vague  expectation  of  its 
approaching  overthrow  which  some  entertained.  The 
allusions  to  the  great  events  of  the  year  70,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  the  expectations 
wUch  eoonected  tbenisdves  with  tUs  event  are  mani- 
fest Any  one  who  will  read  what  is  said,  particularly 
in  II11-33,  about  the  dovrafall  of  the  Jews  (rd  npi- 
■WTUtxaairuM),  about  the  branches  that  have  been  broken 
off  {i^ticMfffiitffap  kKiSoi )  and  the '  cutting  off  {A'Torofda) 
which  has  come  upon  those  who  are  fallen  {iwl  ndi 
WM^mt),  can  be  under  no  miaq>prehen»on  on  this 
pcrinL 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  pmnts  that  have  been  touched 
on  in  ^  6-16,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  dedding 
1ft  Conclualon.  arguments  are  convindng: 

our  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
not  what  tt  seems  to  be,  not  a  letter  written  by  the 
apostle  and  sent  to  a  deflnite  diurdi ;  it  is  a  tractate, 
a  book,  designed  to  be  read  aloud  at  Christian  meetings, 
a  jHece  to  be  read  in  Church  (kirchlicbes  Vorlesungs- 
stQck),  or  homily,  as  Spitta  {Zur  OtscA-Zsg)  has 
phrased  it.  It  is  a  book  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
not  written  after  the  kind  of  preparation  with  which  we 
write  our  books,  but  compiled  rather  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  by  use  of  existing  written  materials  wh^dn  the 
same  subjects  were  treated  in  a  dmilar  or  at  least  not 
very  divergent  way.  We  can  best  fcrm  SMne  conception 
of  the  tnediod  fidtowed  here  by  smAjfiog  the  text  <^  one 
of  the  synoptical  gospels  with  an  eye  to  the  method  in 
which  it  was  presumably  composed ;  or  by  tracing  in 
detail  the  mianner  in  whidi  such  authors  as  the  writn  of 
the  present  epistle  make  use  of  the  OT.  They  quote 
from  its  words  altemaldy  verbatim  and  fredy,  often, 
too,  without  any  rdisence  to  the  OT  context,  so  that 
we  can  trace  the  questran  only  by  comparison  of  the 
text  we  possess  which  has  been  wholly  or  paitiy 
followed  (cp  van  Manen,  Pavlm,  2  317-9). 

The  study  of  the '  epistle '  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
probable  composition,  enables  us  to  distinguish  what 
treatises  or  pcntions  of  treatises  were  i»x)bably  made  use 
of  before  the  text  came  into  existence  in  its  present  form. 
In  this  way  the  work  as  a  whole  makes  us  acquainted 
with  imdo-Iying  views  then  prevalent,  and  accepted  or 
controverted  1^  our  anth« — on  the  universality  OS  sn 
and  its  fatal  consequences  (li8-33o);  on  righteousness 
by  faith  (831-31);  on  the  connection  between  this  and 
Abraham  as  father  of  the  foithful  (4);  the  fruits  tS 
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justificatioo  (6) ;  three  objeaioos  against  Paulinism  {61-14 
613-76  77-35};  the  glories  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  (8); 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  (fl-11);  what  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  towards  God  and  man  generallj,  and  towards 
the  weak  and  the  iwinc^iles  iuSd  by  them  in  particular 
(12i-15i3).  Such  views,  however  greatly  they  may 
vary  in  purpose  and  scope,  all  belong  to  one  main 
direction,  one  school  of  tboi^t,  the  Pauline.  We 
give  them  this  name  because  we  gain  our  best  and 
most  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  school  from 
the  '  epistles  of  Paul,'  just  as  we  speak  of  the  Johan- 
nine  School  and  the  Johannine  tendency,  although  we 
know  nothing  about  the  connection  between  the  school 
or  tendency  on  the  one  side,  and  the  wdl-known 
apostolic  name  connected  with  it  00  the  other.  To 
suppose  that  the  school  originated  from  the  historical 
Pa^,  as  was  formerly  maintsdned  by  Steck,  is  possUe  ; 
but  the  supposition  Suds  no  support  in  any  historical 
facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (cp  Pau/tis,  2 199-237). 

What  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the  canonical 
epistle  is  not  by  Paul.  A  writing  that  is  so  called,  but 
ao  Thfl  a&llMV  °°  <^aaa-  examination  is  seen  to  be  no 
wwmw.  q^ig  but  rather  a  compilation,  in 
which,  moreover,  are  embedded  pieces  diat  plainly 
show  tbdr  mgin  in  a  later  time,  cannot  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  'apostle  of  the  Gentiles.'  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  is  inappropriate  to  ^>eak  of 
deceptiMi  or  forgery  or  pious  fraud.  Tboe  is  not  the 
ilif^itest  reason  for  supposing  that  our  author  had  the 
fain  lest  iatenti(m  of  misleading  his  readers,  whether 
contemporaries  or  belonging  to  remote  posterity.  He 
simply  did  what  so  many  others  did  in  his  day ;  he 
wrote  something  in  the  form  (freely  chosen)  of  a  tractate, 
a  bocdc,  or  an  qiistle,  undn  the  name  of  some  one 
whom  be  esteemed  or  whose  name  he  could  most 
omveniently  and  best  assodate  with  his  work,  witbont 
any  wrong  intention  or  bad  fisith,  because  he  belonged 
or  wished  to  be  thought  to-  bdong,  to  the  party  or 
sdiool  which  was  wont  to  rally  under  his  master's 
standard.  His  own  name  remained  unknown  ;  but  his 
fiam  de  flume  was  fK«served  and  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  wherever  his  work  was  received  and  read. 
What  reason  was  there  for  inquiring  and  searching 
after  his  real  name  if  the  woric  itself  was  read,  quoted, 
ocqried,  and  circulated  with  general  approval?  The 
woric  mig^t  bear  evidence  <rf  the  artist  so  for  as  con- 
cerned person,  surroundings,  suArings.  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  epistle,  he  was  a  Christian,  one  of  the 
Pauhne  School,  a  polished  and  educated  man  with  a 
heart  full  of  seal  for  the  religious  needs  of  humanity :  a 

M  «-  Pudinist,  bowenr,  of  Aw  right  wine. 

He  raises  himself  above  the  different 
shades  ctf  opnion  which  he  knows  so  well  by  letting  them 
find  alternate  expression,  by  letting  the  voice  now  of  the 
one  and  now  of  the  other  be  heard.  He  gives  utterance 
to  words  so  shar[dy  explicit  as  these :  '  by  the  wwks  of 
thelawshallnofleshbejustifiedinbissight' (3»o);  'now 
are  we  delivered  from  the  law  wherein  we  were  held ' 
(76);  but  also  to  other  words,  so  friendly  in  their  tone 
as  regards  the  very  same  law :  '  not  the  hearers  .  .  . 
but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jnsti&ed '  (2 13) ;  '  the 
btw  is  holy,'  'spiritual'  He  asseverates  that 

there  is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek  (8»); 
that  there  is  with  God  no  acceptance  of  persons  (2ii): 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Jew  are  many  (Si/); 
thai  IsBcI  is  in  a  very  special  way  the  peoj:^  ci  God 
(94/  111)-  He  says  that  to  be  a  son  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh  signifies  nothing  (4 1  ^ ),  and  that  to  be  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  is  a  specially  great  privilege  (II  i). 
He  recognises  at  one  time  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  now 
manifest  upon  the  sins  of  men  (I16),  and  at  another 
that  this  is  yet  to  come  (2  5-8).  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  experience  that  the  Christian  has  broken  with 
sin  for  good  and  has  become  a  wholly  new  creature 
(Si-76  and  8),  and  alio  lays  down  a  quite  difierent 
doctrine  to  the  effect  that  he  is  still '  kAA  under 
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continually  doing  the  thing  he  would  not,  and  he  longs 
for  emancipation  from  the  body  (7  7-95)-  He  embraces 
the  doctrine  of  a  redemption  oS  man  from  a  power 
hostile  to  God  on  the  ground  of  the  love  of  the  father 
(834  61  8333).  and  with  this  he  associates  the  thought 
of  an  atonit^  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  sinner  offered  to 
God  by  Christ  'inhisUood'  (Saj).  Patil  is  to  him  the 
called  apostle  <tf  the  Gentiles  (I1513/  16 1618);  but 
also  warmly  attached  to  the  Jews  and  ready  to  do 
everything  for  them  (9 1-3  10 1  11 1);  ^  possession  of 
the  '  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,'  always  working  'in  the 
power  of  God's  spirit,'  but  also  in  the  manner  of  the 
ori|^nal  apostles  'in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders' 
(l£>i9}.  He  recognises  Jesus  as  God's  son,  who  has 
app^ired 'in  the  likeness  of  sinful  6esh' (8339);  but  he 
also  sa3rs  that  be  is  of  Israel  acc(»tling  to  the  flesh  (95), 
and  that  he  was  first  exalted  to  the  digtuty  of  divine 
sooship  by  bis  resurrection  (13/  16ta).  He  speaks 
with  the  same  facility  of  'Jcslis,'  'Jesus  Christ,'  and 
'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  as  be  speaks  of  '  Christ '  and 
'Christ  Jesus.*  For  him  all  distinction  in  the  use  of 
these  various  deagnaticnis  has  practically  disappeared. 
Not  seldom  do  we  find  him  affirming  and  denying  on 
the  same  page.  He  knows  how  to  give  and  take,  when 
to  evade  arguments,  and  when  to  meet  them.  Already 
we  perceive  in  him  something  of  the  '  catholic '  spirit 
which  rises  above  the  strife  of  parties  ;  which  serves  the 
truth  and  jx-omotes  the  uni^  of  believers,  by  siding 
now  with  the  right  wing,  now  with  the  left,  by  Riding 
over  thorny  points,  and  boldly  thrusting  difficulties  aside. 
As  for  origin,  he  was  probably  a  Greek.  He  thinks 
in  Greek,  speaks  Greek,  and  seemis  to  have  used  no 
aa.  Hill  orleiii.  books  than  those  which  he  could 
ongUL  consulted  in  Greek  (cp  Pavha, 
21S6-190).  Hb  home  we  can  place  equally  well  in  the 
E.  or  in  the  W.  In.  the  E.,  and  particularly  in 
Antioch  or  elsewhen  in  Syria,  because  Paulinisra 
probably  had  its  origin  there.  Hie  catholic  strain,  on 
the  other  hand,  within  the  limits  of  the  Pauline  move- 
ment, seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  Rome. 
The  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  the  main  portions 
of  the  letter,  or  if  you  will,  of  a  letter,  to  the  Romans, 
were  written  in  the  E.,  and  that  the  last  touches  were 
put  to  it  in  Rome  or  dsewbere  in  the  W. ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  there  that  the  epHstle  took  the  final 
form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  There  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  writings  which  passed  over  from  the 
hands  of  the  Gnostics  into  those  of  '  catholic  '-minded 
Christians,  and  in  the  transition  were  here  and  .there 
revised  and  corrected,  brought  into  agreemoit,  some- 
what more  than  ai^ieared  in  their  originBl  form,  with 
the  prevailing  ^pe  of  what  was  hdd  to  be  orthodox 
(cp  Lipsius,  Ajiokr^  Af.'gisA.  2883-1887;  Usener, 
Sel.-gtsch.  I/hUts.  1,  1889;  van  Manen,  Paultis, 
2397-930). 

The  author  has  not  given  us  the  date  of  his  work, 
and  we .  can  guess  it  only  approximately.  Broadly 
y^^^  spnldng,  we  may  say,  not  ta^Sa  than  the 
end  of  the  first  nor  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Not  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  because  after  the  death  of  Paul  (about 
64  A.  D. )  time  enough  must  be  allowed  to  admit  of 
epistles  being  written  in  his  name  as  that  of  a  highly 
traced  and  withoritative  exponent  of  Christianity,— the 
representative,  not  to  say  the  '  &ther,'  of  Paulinism,  a 
forward  -reach  ing  quritual  movement,  a  deqily  penetrat- 
ing and  la^dy  framed  reform  of  that  oldest  Christianity 
which  embodied  the  6utb  and  eatpectatiMis  of  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus  after  the  crucifixion.  Paulinbm  in 
this  sense  certainly  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state  in  70  A.D.,  and 
— if  we  consider  its  kinship  with  gnosticism,  and  various 
other  features  which  it  shows — surely  not  before  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  the  b^nmng  of  the  second,  oeotuiy. 
On  the  other  side,  we  may  venture  to  say,  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  leeoiKl  centuiy.    Ckment  of 
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Alenaadria,  Tertullian ,  Irenceus,  use  the  book  towards  the 
end  of  that  century,  and  we  may  be  sure  did  cot  hold 
it  for  a  recent  componticHL  So  also  Tbeophilos  ad 
Autolyam,  814,  who  about  x8o  a.d.  cited  Rom.  I87/ 
as  'divine  word'  (9«Iot  X^Tot).  Basilides  (135).  aiid 
Marcion,  who  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  in  138, 
knew  the  epistle  as  an  authontative  work  of '  the  apostle. ' 
Aristides  (135-126),  James  (130),  i  Peter  (130-140)  In 
like  manner  show  acquaintance  with  the  e[HSt)e.  Various 
circumstances  combined  Justify  the  sui^xwtton  that  it 
was  written  probably  about  lao  A.D.,  «4)llst  some 
portions  of  it  in  their  original  form  may  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  earlier  (cp  Paulus.  2  ag6-jo3  3  313-315). 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  are  met  by  the  question,  '  What 
is  the  value  of  the  writing  when  one  can  no  loiter 
M  VklvM  ^^S^^  it  as  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
H.  VW1W.  Romans?"  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  incisiveness  of  its  dialectic,  the  arresting 
characto-  of  certain  of  its  passages,  the  singular  power 
especially  of  some  of  its  briefer  utterances  and  out- 
pourings of  the  heart,  the  edifying  nature  of  much  of 
the  ccmtents,  remain  as  they  were  before.  The  religious 
and  ethical  value,  greater  at  all  times  than  the  ssthetic, 
is  not  diminished.  The  historical  value,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  considerably  enhanced.  True,  we  no  longer 
find  in  it,  vdiat  we  were  ficvmerly  supposed  to  find, 
the  interestii^  (though  in  large  measure  not  well 
tmderstood)  writing  of  the  apostle,  written,  in  the  days  of 
his  activity  among  the  Gentiles,  to  a  church  which  was 
personally  unknown  to  him.  But  what  have  we  in  its 
place?  A  book  of  great  significance  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Christianity  that  almost  immediately 
sncceeded  the  apostolic  (tin  Christianity  of  the  dUdples 
of  Jcsns  in  the  years  that  followed  his  death).  There  is 
no  work  from  Christian  antiquity  that  contributes  more 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  I^ulloism  (whether  in  its 
first  form — a  form  in  which  it  has  not  reached  us  in 
any  deliberate  writing— or  in  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment) in  its  strength  as  an  ins[Mring  directory  for 
conduct,  and  in  the  richness  and  depth  of  its  rel^kms 
thought  and  experience. 

No  serious  effixti  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  have  as  yet  ever  been  attempted.  Those  oBered 
S9.  Dtttaldin  '^"^'y         '"^  passing,  as  it  were. 
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rely  (as  for  example  in  Meyer- Weiss, 
AomM-O,  1899, 33-34,  and  in  S.  David- 
son, Inind.^,  1894,  IZ7-II9,  150-3)  on  the  so-called 
external  evidence.  That  is  to  say,  its  defenders  rely  on 
what  is  exctf  lent  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  epistle  at 
the  time  when  it  was  cited,  or  what  clearly  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  it,  but  is  of  no  significance  what- 
ever when  the  question  is  whether  the  work  was  in 
reality  written  by  the  individual  who  from  the  first  was 
nam«l  as  its  author.  This  the  Tflbingen  school  have 
long  perceived ;  Baur  also  did  not  rety  on  such  argu- 
ments. Instead  of  doing  so  he  thus  eicpressed  himself 
{Pauliu  m.  1866,  STfi) : 

'Againt  thoefitar  epistks(Roia.,  landaCor.,  GiiL)iiotonl7 
hu  •ven  the  ■lighiest  wupidMi  of  spurionsnw  never  been 
mised,  but  in  bet  they  bear  00  thdr  tict  the  mark  of  Pauline 
OTipiulity  %o  unconteuably  dnt  it  it  inqniubk  to  imagiae  by 
what  right  any  critical  doubt  could  over  pouibly  anert  itself 
i^antiag  them.' 

The  utterance,  it  will  be  observed,  wholly  ignores 
Evanson,  179a.  aiid  of  course  also  Bruno  Bauer,  who  did 
not  publish  his  criticism  till  1851  ;  but  it  also  ignores 
the  view  taken  by  so  many,  including  F.  C.  von  Baur 
himself,  who  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  dis- 
integration of  the  epistle,  as  also  the  possibility  that 
yet  others  at  a  later  date  might  perceive  what  Baur 
himself  had  not  observed ;  nor  yet  does  it  take  account 
of  the  unsatisfoctoriness  of  any  assertion  (however 
I^ausible  it  may  sound)  as  to  the  '  originality'  of  Paul, 
whom  after  all  we  know  only  by  means  of  the  picture 
that  has  been  constructed  with  the  aid  of  those  very 
epistles  with  r^ard  to  which  we  wish  to  inquire  whether 
they  really  were  written  by  hint    Nothing  therefore  is 
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added  to  the  argument  when  a  countless  host  of  others 
since  Baur  arc  never  weary  of  repeating  that  *  even  the 
Ttlbingen  school'  have  raised  no  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness.  The  observation  is  correct,  it  is  true. 
Only  they  forget  to  add :  <Diot  yet  have  tbey  offered 
proofs  that  it  is  gmuine. 

Meyer-Weiss,  S.  Davidson,  and  others  remain  equally 
sparing  of  their  arguments  even  after  the  criticism  of  a 
later  date  has  made  its  voice  beard.  Tbey  put  it  aside 
with  a  sngle  word.  Weiai,  with  a  refamce  to  a 
'  Parody/  'Gj  C.  Hesedamm,  Dir  JfimerhitfteurtMU 
tt.  gevitrtkeili,  1891.  DaiHdson,  with  the  observation 
that  the  genuineness,  apart  from  the  conclusive  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  is  fully  guaranteed  by  internal 
evidence. 

'  The  internal  character  of  the  epistle  and  its  tuitorksl  allsHons 
coincide  with  the  external  evidence  in  proving  it  an  autbenuc 
production  of  the  apostle.  It  bears  the  marks  of  his  vigorous 
mind ;  the  language  and  style  being  renwrkably  characteristic.' 

He  omits,  however,  to  tell  us  how  he  knows  that 
anything  is  a  'production,'  not  to  say  an  'authentic 
production  of  the  apostle ' ;  nor  yet  how  he  has  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Paul ;  nor  yet  why  it  is 
impossible  for  a  pseudonymous  author  to  have  any 
characteristic  language  and  st)rle. 

Hamack  {ACL  iL  1  [1897]  p.  vii)  considers  himsdl 
absolved  from  going  into  the  investigatioD  tmtil  the 
representatives  of  the  newer  critidsm  '  shall  have  rigor- 
ously carried  out  the  task  incumbent  on  them  of  working 
out  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject  afresh.' 

Jtllicher  {Einl.,  1894,  p.  17,  1901*.  p.  19)  once  and 
again  resorted  to  a  severe  attack  on  '  hypercriticism '  and 
'  pseudocriticism,'  and  subsequently  [H'oceeded,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Ei»stle  to  the  Romans,  as  if  nobody  had 
ever  at  any  time  argued  against  its  genuineness. 

Sanday  and  H^lam  [Comm.,  1895,  pp.  85-98) 
discuss  exhaustively  the  integrity  of  the  epistle,  especi- 
ally as  regards  chaps.  16-16,  but  say  little  about  the 
history  of  the  question  of  genuineness.  They  cursorily 
dismiss  some  of  the  objections  without  blowing  that 
they  have  really  grasped  their  proper  s^nificance. 
Counter'-arguments  are  practically  not  heard.  So  also 
in  other  commentaries  whose  authors  had  heard  any- 
thing about  the  newer  criticism  referred  to.  Hols  ten 
( '  Krit.  Briefe  Ub.  die  neueste  paulin.  Hypothese '  in 
Prot.  Kirchentig. ,  1889},  Pfleiderer  {PauIinismusCI, 
1890).  Holtxmann  {EinLv^.  1893),  Lipsius  {HC^.  189a. 
pp.  83^),a»dothm,  made  siNne  general  observations  in 
fovour  of  tbegenuineoess  that  had  been  called  in  qoestion. 
But  these  discus^ons  were  little  more  than  iaagnificant 
•  affiUrs  of  outposts ' :  no  real  battle  was  delivered  nor 
even  any  serious  attack  prepared. 

Then  came  Zahn  (Einl.^,  1900,  I3)  with  his  censure 
on  his  comrades  in  arms  against  the  TQbingen  school  for 
their  error  in  having  defended  indeed  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistles  '  r^ected '  by  Baur.  but  not  that  of  the 
'prindpal  epistles,'  'althou^  Baur  and  his  disdples 
had  never  so  much  as  even  attempted  any  proof  for  the 
positive  part  of  their  results."  Forthwith  be  addressed 
himself  to  the  long  postponed  task.  He  gave  some  half- 
dozen  general  observations  (pp.  113-116)  not  differingin 
substance  from  those  which  had  already  been  made ;  re- 
ferred to  the  various  particular  investi^itions  to  be  made 
in  a  later  part  of  the  work,  induding  the  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  Efdstle  to  the  Romans  (pp.  351-310)  where 
31  full  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  integrity 
and  not  a  single  word  to  the  question  of  genuineness. 

Baljon  {GescA.,  1901)  perceived  that  something  more 
than  this  was  necxssary  to  put  the  newer  criticism  to 
silence,  if  it  was  wrong.  But  what  he  wrote  with  this 
end  in  view  was  neither  (as  might  have  been  expected) 
a  confiitatitm  of  the  objections  urged,  nor  yet  an  argu- 
ment for  the  genuineness  at  least  as  solid  and  good  as 
(in  intention  at  all  events)  that  made  on  bdutlf  of  Philip- 
pians,  but  simply  a  couple  of  pages  (pp.  97-100) 
devoted  to  the  Ustory  of  the  newer  criticism  and  a  few 
observaticms  upon  the  olqections  urged  by  van  Manen. 
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So  &tr  as  appears,  no  one  has  as  yet  addressed  bim- 
idf  to  the  task  of  sd  orderly  scientific  disensHOO  of  tb6 
argumenti  on  the  other  side,  or  to  aa  effective  letting 
forth  of  the  a^umeats  on  bdialf  of  the  gaoutiwneas. 

fiond  noniinmwrini  ihnnah  ill,  ir  may  be  rtmarked,  wtlttea 
from  tbs  pmnt  oC  view  of  an  VDdiipated  and  dterefore 
indupntable  BsdnineiMH — ara  thon  of  B. 

ae.  Uienitare.  Wa»A  (=u^-waufn\  1899,  r.  a. 

Iipmt(^cn,  iigAW.  Sandav  and  A.  C 
Headlam  (/«/.  Crit.  Cfmm.  1895).  Tbav  all  ttte  account 
of  their  iniportant  predecenois  (lee  Won  39-43,  Lipsius 
vU-viii,  Sanday  xcriii-cix),  amcMigU  wbom  arc  Ongen  (06.  Q^fi, 
Chiysosiom      407X  MeWchtbw  (1560),  Odnn  (1564)1  Grotios 


(i6«),  Tholock  (ii77).  ROckert  (i8»)«,  J.  G.  R«iche  <i83}.34>, 
1  F.  A.  Fritache  (1836^3),  wr  Henffd  (1854-59),  a« 
iB47)l«) ;  as  alio  of  the  worlu  of  H.  Alfoid  M.  1S71),  B.  J01 
(1855,  i8s9)«i  ^  A-  Vao^han  (i874)HI.  W.  Kelly  (1B73X  F. 


(1847)!*) ;  as  also  of  tlie  worEs  of  H.  Alford  M.'iSti^,  B.  Jow^t 


Holtzmann, 
,),  1 105-153. 
ttWA,  van 


rJ«ei«nd^rJV7>(i9oi),  80-101,  F.Siutta,  Unt.  06.  dtnBr.  lUt 
^•.tmdit  R»m*r  (looj) ;  A.  D.  Lonan, '  Qtueat.  Pauliiue,'  Th.  T 
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Hot  founded  by  Peter  and  Paul  Age  ^  io-i3> 

n  I X).  CEaracter  (H  13-t^ 

Not  Dy  Peter  alone  (|  3).  Constitution  and  government 
Not  by  Paul  Uf  4-7X  (I  '7/-)- 

Oriein  anwoE  Jews  id  Rome  Influence    and  importance 

The  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  community  in 
Rome  b  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Tradition 


1.  Prtv>fwa 

tndttiaa. 


attributes  its  founding  to  the  joint 
labours  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
This  tradition,  however,  is  unworthy 
of  our  cot^dence.  It  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
oldest  traces 'of  its  existence  do  not  go  back  ferther 
than  to  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

Accordlas;  to  a  notice  in  Eusebius  (ffEn.  29  a),  '  Dionysiui 
of  Corinth,  about  the  year  170  a.d.,  or  luunewtial  later  (see 
Old  CHaiSTiAN  Litbiiatvre^  |  31),  wrote  to  the  Romans  as 
follows:  '  So  also  by  tbii  so  weighty  admonition  [of  youn}-^the 
alliidoa  is  to  the  epistle  of  the  Romans  to  the  Corinthians 
(— iCkm.)— ^  have  brought  together  [anew]  that  planting 
McKdme]  made  by  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  [churches  of  the) 
Ramans  mid  of  the  Corinthians.  For,  indeed,  these  two  both 
planted  ns  in  our  Corinth  and  likewise  tangbt  us;  in  like 
manner  also  aAer  having  taught  together  in  Ituy  they  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time*  [not  necessarily,  of  course,  at 
the  same  hour,  or  on  the  same  day,  the  same  month,  or  even  the 
same  year]  (raCra  ku  vfitit  iii  njc  roffatfntt  w\i9»irims  aiA 
nA'pow  ictu  IlavAov  ^vniw  •mftnvai'  Tnfuiuar  't«  sol  Ko^r- 
tuft-  wMiMpiwiBn.  Ml  -vo^  Bji^  «al  <tc  T^v  iuvtripatr  Kdpii-fc>> 
AvrntraiTTf  ^lltit  bfUtitt  tiiBiiitty.  hfiolm^  ii  «ai  «ts  rqr  'IroUar 
lfi^8tUI^LFmVai>ri>moni'mmkTiravrirKwpd)->.  Here  the 
"planting'  or  fovnding  of  the  churches,  alike  of  Rome  and  of 
Owintb,  is  clearly  recognised  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  PauL  It  b  of  no  avail  to  say  with  Sanday 
and  Headlam  (Cmim.  p.  xxix)  that  the  'plantii^'  referred  to 
UivTriuw,  cp  iCoi.  ^tff.  97)  is  not  to  be  taken  'in  the  sense  of 
first  foundation.'  We  are  not  responsible  for  what '  Dionyiius ' 
says ;  but  we  are  under  obligation  to  understand  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  meant  it. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  «dtb  reference  to  Ireiuens  when 
be  speaks  of  the  church  at  Rome  as  havine  been  '  founded  and 
ccmstituled  by  the  two  very  glorious  apostles  Peter  and  I^ul  * 

ta  glofioiissimis  duobus  apoetolis  Petro  et  Paulo  Ronue 
ndUa  et  canilituta,'  iii.  8 1).  These  two,  subsequently  spc^en 
of  as  *  the  blessed  apostles,'  Uie  same  authority  (about  iSo  a.i>.) 
Koes  on  to  state,  after  having  founded  and  built  up  the  churchy 
handed  over  tbe  government  to  Linus  (9«fMAiiavamc  oSv  xat 
»Mo8i>fti(wr(r  et  (loxtifMoi  (MtrruAei  ti)v  JskA^'ov  Airy  tw 
t4c  Jnvmr^  Xnxtauprfiaw  h^ttpf^tf,  iii.  8  a ;  Eus.  Jf/S  v.  0 1). 
laEus.  //Ev.8*  he  tells  us  that  Matthew  wrote  a  go^l  for 
the  Hebrews  in  their  own  tongue  '  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were 
M«acbiag  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  Ibun^RS  the  churdi '  (nC 
iUmm  aal  ToC  ifaAaw  b  Ttiisg  eteyieJUforiAwr  «al  f^- 

Theie  clear  testimonies,  however,  to  the  founding  of 
tbe  church  of  Rome  by  Peter  and  Paul — however  un- 
•  Wat  hesitatinglytheymayhavebeenaccepted 
,       J*"?.      and  built  upon  in  later  times — are  one 
miu«4tfUiy.         all  quite  imworthy  of  credence. 
Not  only  are  they  relatively  recent  and  obviously  framed 
in  accordance  with  a  settled  policy  of  glorifying  the 
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unity  of  tbe  chorcb  as  having  been  manifest  even  in  its 
<dd«st  commimities ;  what  is  more  to  the  point,  tbcy 
are  at  variance  with  older  representations,  whether  we 
receive  these  with  absolute  confidence  or  not,  of  the 
course  of  events  connected  with  the  fbnnding  of  a 
Christian  community  in  Rome. 

*  IgnadiM,' in  hk  epistle  to  the  Romans  (4  3>,  written  about  the 
nuddle  of  the  second  century  (sea  Old^^dtian  LrraaATDn. 
^a8^  indeed  mention*  '^Peter  and  ^nl'  as  known  and 
iniBuential  teachers  of  the  dinrdi  be  b  addiessuw,  but  layi 
nothing  as  to  tbor  having  founded  iL  The  dinrni  of  Rome 
itsdf  speaks  by  the  mooib  of 'dement 'in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Caritttluaa^  dating  from  about  the  year  140  A.Db  (see  (hJ» 
CHXiKriAN  LmRATURK,  ||  ayaS),  of  Pctcr  and  1^1  as  known 
witnesses  to  the  truth  (i(^em.  C  3-7),  but  not  as  ftnndeisof  the 
church.  Acts  is  not  aware  of  anyUxntrs  of  Peter  and  Paul 
carried  out  in  common  at  Rona.  From  n  vt-m  it  mi^t  seaB 
to  be  a  possible  tnfereoce  that  Psal  was  the  nnt  to  ^eak  about 
Christianity  to  the  leading  Jews  there :  bat  of  Peter  th«9rebte 
word  in  this  corniection.  Just  as  Httle  b  Peter  mentioned  in 
the  canonical  enstle  to  the  Remans,  even  in  conjunctioa  with 
'IWl'  when  tfau  apostle-b  speaking  of  hb  desire  to  becoma 
aoqnainted  with  tbe  Christians  of  the  meHopoli^  iriiose  fidth  u 
everywhere  spoken  ttf,  and  whom  he  hopes  are  long  to  be  abta 
to  meet  {I3-15  15  33-34  asyC  1S)9)-  Indead,  tbe  arrangements 
between  Paul  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  James,  Cephas,  and  John 
on  the  other,  according  to  GaLS9,  'we  to  tbe  (Sentllesand  they 
to  the  dicomcisicm '  (V**<  ^  oAni  81  etc  rip* 

nptrufufi-X  do  not  lead  us  to  expect  to  Aid  in  MHStks  of  Paul 
any  woid  of  co-operatioR  between  Peter  and  Paul  in  tbe  found- 
ing of  individual  churches.  What  b  related  as  to  tbb  at  a 
later  date  with  regard  to  Rome  cannot  hold  good  in  presence  of 


tbe  assurance  given  us  by  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  «4tether 
by  Paul  himself  or  by  an  anonymous  author  using  bu  name, 
that  at  Rome  there  was  a  considerable  Christian  community 


hefim  Paul  could  possibly  have  been  abb  to  speak  a  single 
word  then. 

Matters  do  not  stand  moch  better  with  the  bdief — 

hdd  absolutely  for  many  centuries,  called  in  question 
8.  So  alna  Peter  *®  Reformation,  and  again  at 
^"t?."  a  later  period  maintained  by  many 
iraoHum.  protestajits  also — according  to  which 
the  church  of  Rome  was  fmmded  by  Peter  alone.  This 
tradition  also  deserves  no  credence,  whether  in  the 
form  which  represents  Peter  as  having  been  bishop  of 
Rome  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  simpler  form  which  merely  conjectures 
that  the  apostle  may  have  contributed  sonwthing  to  tbe 
formation  and  extension  of  the  church,  or  at  least  in 
later  years  may  have  visited  it  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period.  Tbe  founding  of  the  cbnndi  hj  Peter  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  silence  Ignatius  and  Clement  on  tbe 
subject,  and  still  more  by  the  evidence  of  Acts,  Gal^ 
tians,  and  Romans.  Not  only  do  they  say  nottiing 
positive  to  this  effect ;  they  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
from  tbe  point  of  view  of  their  respective  authors  such 
a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Acts  closes  its  account 
of  Peter  in  12i7  with  the  words,  '  and  be  departed,  and 
went  to  anotha  place '  (ml  i^ekBiw  iwoft^Sij  tts  trtpon 
T^a-or),  and  in  the  rest  of  the  book  Peter's  name  is 
only  once  again  mentioned,  and  in  a  different  con- 
nection (IS6-30),  where  he  is  represented  as  again  in 
Jerusalem.  In  view  of  this  passage  12 17  cannot  be 
understood  as  referring  to  a  journey  to  Rome  for  any 
lengthened  period,  not  to  speak  of  a  period  of  five  and 
twenty  yean.  Neither,  however,  can  we  understand  a 
visit  to  Rome  ttfdiorter  duration,  such  as  Hamack  (^C/. 
2i  [1897],  940-344,  704-710)  still,  with  many,  rqcards 
as  probable,  not  even  with  (he  aid  of  the  assiunption 
that  the  contents  of  Acts  15  were  taken  from  another 
source  than  that  from  which  '  Luke '  derived  bis  other 
sutements  r^rding  Peter  in  Acts  1-12.  The  words 
quoted  do  not  '  of  course '  say  that  we  are  to  think  of  a 
mere  visit  whether  to  Rome  or  to  any  other  plac& 
They  are  quite  clearly  intended  merely  to  indicate  that 
the  author  does  not  propose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Peter  further :  '  and  going  bis  way.  he  journeyed  to 
another  place.'  To  understand  Rome  as  intended 
here  becomes  possible  only  after  one  has  learned  other- 
where, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  speak  of  a  sojoiuTi  of  the 
apostle  in  the  metropolis.  Acts  says  nothing  of  this, 
and  plainly  presupposes  rather  the  exact  oppoute,  since 
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dup.  16  mUuded  to  Peter  as  agaia  in  Jerusalem,  and 
28  i7-aB,  speaking  of  Pfuil's  meeting  with  Jews  at-  Rome, 
leara  no  room  for  the  supposition  that  Peter  had 
preceded  him  there  as  a  preacher  of  Christianitjr. 
Galatians  knows  no  residence  of  Peber  other  than 
Antioch  (2  n-ai) — apart  from  Jerusalem wbeie,  aaxmling 
to  1 18  2i-io,  be  seems  to  have  his  home,  an  agreement 
that  he  is  to  address  himself  to  '  the  circumcision '  being 
expressly  mentioned,  Romans  knows  of  Christians  in 
Rome ;  refers  to  thor  conversion  from  Judaism  and 
heathendom,  their  fidelity  to  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine 
once  received  (617),  and  the  sfmitual  bond  subsisting 
between  them,  or  many  <rf'  them,  and  Paul ;  but  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  any  connection,  whether  of  long  or 
short  duration,  between  them  and  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  does  not  even  so  much  as  mention  lus  name.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  it  has  been  ri^tly 
remarked,  has  no  acquaintance  with  any  tratUtion  whkA 
represented  Peter  as  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Church.  His  declaration  made  in  ISao/.  that 
he,  '  Paul, '  would  not  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 
tion, however  inconsistent  with  the  desire  expressed  in 
IS-is  and  16  99-34  >9.  wholly  excludes  it  Especially  so 
as  soon  as  by  the  word  'another'  we  understand,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  an  apostle — in  this  instance  Peter. 

It  is,  in  fact,  improbaWe  that  Peter  ever  set  foot  in 
Rome.  The  later  traditibiu  r^arding  this,  induiUi^ 
those  handed  down  by  Eusebius,  have  no  claim  to  our 
acceptance,  as  has  often  been  convincingly  shown  by 
many  scholars  (and  recently  by  C.  Clemen,  Preua. 
Jahri.,  1901,  pp.  404-417,  and  C.  Erbes,  Zischr. /. 
KircAengesfk,,  1901,  pp^  1-47,  161-931).  They  possess 
no  higher  value  than  thoae  rdating  to  Thomas's  preach- 
ing to  the  Partbians,  Andrew's  to  the  Scythians,  Jc^'s 
in  Asia  Minor,  When  Eusebius,  immediatelr  after- 
wards (iiLSa,  cp  iL255}.  gives  expresuon  to  the  con- 
jecture that  Peter  [reached  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithjmia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia,  before 
his  crucifixion  (bead  down¥nuds)  at  Roipe,  he  attributes 
tohimiobvionslywithhiseyeon  i  Pet.  1 1,  a  career  vrtiidi 
he  hirasdf  oould  not  possibly  tecownle  with  the  details 
that  he  gives  elsewhere.  According  to  iiL863,  Peter 
was  for  some  time  bishop  of  Antioch  before  Igiutius ; 
according  to  ti.  25S  he  was,  along  with  Paul,  founder  of 
the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome  ;  according  to  il  146, 
the  powerful  0[^nent  of  Simon  Magus  at  FLome  in  the 
ragn  of  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.)  ;  according  to  vi.  2&B, 
the  rock  upon  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  built,  and 
the  author  of  two  epistles. 

A  reference  to  i  Pet.  li,  though  t^en  made  in  con- 
junction with  fi  13,  is  of  no  avail  to  support  the  view 
that  Peter  at  some  time  or  other  had  indeed  made 
a  stay,  longer  or  diorter,  in  Rome.  There  need, 
indeed,  be  no  hesitation,  not  even  in  presence  of  the 
objections  of  Efbes,*  to  see  in  'she that  Is  in  Bat^lon,- 
elwrt  together  with  [you]  *  (^  iv  BajSeXOn  oweK>ixtcHi, 
z  Pet.  6 13)  an  allusion  to  the  diwch  in  Rome.  In 
I  Pet.,  however,  it  is  not  Peter  himself  who  is  speak- 
ing, but  an  unknown  author  writing  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  130-140  A.D.  (Old -Christian 
Ltteraturb,  8  ao :  Pbtbk,  Epistles  of,  SS  5  ^ ; 
Chkistian,  8  He  is  the  exponent  of  a  tradition, 
not  met  widi  elsenrtwre,  regardii^c  Peter  as  apostle  in  a 
portion  of  the  countries  of  Ana  Minor  where  Paul  also 
had  laboured,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  other  widely 
spread  tradition  that,  Peter  bad  his  home  in  Rome. 
Acts,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  so  far  as  we  con  see,  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  this  latest  tradition.  Even 
I  Clem.,  written  professedly  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  probably,  in  point  of  &et,  originating  there,  says 
nothing  of  a  st^oum  of  Peter  in  Rome.  The  writer 
anuredlf  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence  vtitsk 
ipeaking  ci  Peter^s  glorious  past  in  diapi  S,  or  treating 

1  £y.  below,  16-30.  Erbes  ones  mors  itln  to  plead  lor  a 
■ojonrn  of  Peter  among  the  Jews  in  Babrloo,  unless  T^'T^ 
we  are  to  uadentand  JemwlBBk 
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of  tlie  life-work  of  the  '  apostles'  in  chaps.  42  and  44, 
if  he  had  known  anything  of  it  Hennas  and  Justin, 
both  of  them  witnesses  bdonging  to  the  Roman  drcle. 
are  similarly  silent  as  to  aught  that  Peter  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  said,  or  endured  there. 

There  are,  then,  as  regards  Peter's  g<Mng  to  Rome, 
and  as  regards  his  joumeyings  as  a  whole,  traditions 
whidi,  in  part,  are  mutually  exclusive  and  in  no  case 
admit  of  being  oomtHned  together  into  one  consistent 
whole.  The  okler  ones  do  not  imply  the  supposed  fact 
of  the  churdi  oi  Rome  having  been  founded  by  Peter  ; 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  or  even  bear  witness 
against  it  by  making  statements  which  cannot  be 
harmonised  with  it  Acts,  Galatians,  Romans,  j  Qem. . 
undoubtedly  come  diiefly  into  consideration  here.  On 
the  same  ^de  there  fall  to  be  grouped  other  NT  testi- 
monies to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  and,  mm  precisely, 
his  emcifixioa,  drawn  from  very  old,  if  not  the  oldest, 
traditions  relating  to  the  careers  of  the  apostles,  though 
without  mmtion  of  the  place  where  this  violent  daub 
occurred.  See  Jn.  21i8-3a  (cp  1836)Ml  IO5/ itt-iflaa-as 
28 34  39  249 14  Mk.  I89-13  Lk.  2447  Acts  1 8.  Within  the 
circle  of  these  ancient  witnesses  we  can  jaSiAj  say — apart, 
if  you  will,  from  i  Pet  1 1  6 13— of  all  those  in  the  NT. 
to  which  also  may  be  added  that  of  the  apostolic  fiuhers, 
that  sot  a  single  wad  or  even  the  remotest  hint  is 
found  in  them  as  to  a  sojourn,  whether  of  loi%  or  of 
short  duration,  of  Peter  in  Rome,  whilst,  in  &ct,  more 
lhan  one  of  them,  by  implicit  or  explicit  declaration, 
are  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  any  such  suppositicMt. 
Rather  does  everything  plead  for  the  view  that  Peter 
never  visited  Rome,  but  worked  continuously  in  Pales- 
tine— occasionaMy,  perfa^s,  outside  its  limits,  but  never 
very  far  off  and  that  there,  it  may  wcH  have  been  in 
Jerusalem,  somewhm  about  64  a.d.  under  Sabinus.* 
or,  at  all  events,  some  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city  in  70  a.  d.,  he  died  a  martyr's 
death.    [See,  further,  SiHON  Pbtek.] 

What  remains  of  the  late  tradition  as  to  the  founding 
of  the  diurdi  of  Rome  bgr  Peter  and  Pud  con^fiiuif 
.  p^-T      tloes  Dot  need  any  careftd  scrutiny 
tr^^m -  fn  ^  name  of  Peter  has  been 

^^Vrr"  eliminated.  We  are  not,  in  that  event, 
shut  up  to  the  alternative :  if  not  by 
Peter  and  Paul  together,  then  probably  by  Paul  alone. 
This  is  nowhere  said  in  any  tiaditi«)  so  far  as  known 
to  us.  Tradition  seems  nuber  to  have  followed  this 
course :  since  it  is  impossible  that  Paul  can  have  fbonded 
the  church  along  with  Peter,  his  name  most  not  be 
thought  of  in  cotmectun  with  the  founding  at  alL  Acts 
and  Pauline  Epistles,  vmtings  tiequeotly  read  in  a  large 
circle,  indicated  this. 

Acts  knows  (tf  no  Cttristian  duitcfa  at  Rome 
at  a  date  prior  to  a  possible  foundation  Paul 
after  be  had  iModaimed  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Jews 
assembled  at  his  lodging  (2817-31).  In  2815,  indeed, 
we  read  of  the  ■  brediren '  who  came  from  Rome  to 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns  to  meet  Paul,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  usual  to  regard  these  as  having  been 
Christians,  but  on  no  adequate  grxnmds.  They  are,  to 
judge  from  w.  17-18,  Jews,  just  as  Roman  Jews  {v.  31) 
call  their  kinsmen  in  Judiea  'the  brethren.'  Tb^ 
are  amaad  at  Paul's  plans,  and  declare  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible  in  f.  2s  ttiat  up  to  that  hour  tbey 
had  heard  nothing  of  '  this  sect  '—i.t, ,  of  the  Christians 
— beyond  the  mere  name.  AU  this  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  current  representation  in  Acts,  according 
to  v^ich  Paul  in  his  joumeyings  invariably  first 
addressed  himself  to  the  Jews  and  thereafter  to  the 
Gentiles  with  a  view  to  pnwaetUiv  to  the  setting  up  of 
a  Christian  cinnmtmi^,  whether  composed  entirdy  of 
converted  Gentiles,  or  partly  also  of  former  Jews  (cp 
IS46  and  13-28  patHm).  The  view  that  by  the 
'brethren'  of  Rome,  alluded  to  in  28i5,  as  also  by 

^  SoEibcs,  tis, coi^iectum,  idjing opon  Joi.  Ami.a.^'^ 
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tboBB  of  Puteoli  in  ff.  14,  we  are  to  imdentaiid  Cfaris* 
tiras,  rats  sofe^  upon  the  FepmcDtalkn  in  Romans, 
according  to  which  Christians  are  found  in  Rome  long 
before  Paul  has  ever  visited  that  city. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
opposite  representation  in  Acts  has  no  historical  authori- 
taliveness,  being  inmrieablr  boandup  with  the  tendency 
of  that  book  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 
MoROfcr,  in  Acts  28  30/  the  founding  of  a  Christian 
charcb  at  Rome  by  Paul  is  rather  tacitly  assumed  than 
asserted  in  so  many  words.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
'Acts  of  Paul'  (which  were  worked  over  by  the  writer 
of  our  canonical  Acts,  and  also  made  use  of  in  the 
composition  at  the  Puiline  Epistles,  and  which  tbem- 
selws  in  turn  had  their  ocig^  in  a  redaetian  and 
expansion  of  the  recognised  We-sonroe)  the  original 
joomey  record  {Paul,  g  37 ;  Ou>-CaBiSTiAN  Litera- 
TOSB,  §  9)  may  have  given  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  conditions  which  Paul  found  at  Rome 
and  dsewbere  in  Italy.  It  may  be  that,  according  to 
that  representation,  there  were  already  in  more  than 
one  pfawe  at  Rome  Christians,  '  brethren '  in  another 
and  Ugfaer  sense  than  that  of  mere  kinship,  and  that 
their  figurative  designation  is  adopted  by  Acts  so  that 
the  '  brethren  '  in  Puteoli  and  Rome,  according  to  Acta 
S814/I  to  be  understood  as  Jews  who  were  friendly 
disposed  towards  Paul,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
original  Christians  of  these  places. 

However  that  may  be.  Acts  nowhere  contains  any 
express  statement  as  to  the  founding  of  a  Christian 
_      1^^^^^  ehoreh  at  Rome  by  Paul ;  and  as  little 
wnnana.  epistle  to  the  Romans.  What 

Romans  implies  is,  clearly,  rather  this — that  the  church 
had  already  been  long  in  existence  when  Paul  was 
cherishing  the  hope  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  personally  visiting  it  This  view  is  wont  to  be 
accepted  on  all  hands  as  just :  the  majority,  because 
th^  hold  it  to  come  frmn  the  apostle  Paul ;  by  others, 
the  friends  of  advanced  critidsro,  because,  however 
fiilly  convinced  at  the  pseude{Mgra{Ak»l  character  of 
the  e[»stle  (see  Romans),  they  have  no  reason  for 
doubting  it  These  have  this  advantage  over  the  others 
_  that  they  are  not,  like  them,  aordy  per- 

■iSMiia  plexed  by  Acts  which  betrays  do  acquaint- 
'T^Tr  ance  with  the  epistle  bdd  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Ronae  by  Paul 
at  least  two  years  before  be  bimsdf  undertook  the  journey 
thither  only  to  become  aware  on  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis  that  noone  there  had  ever  heard  anytbingabout 
him  or  even  about  Christianity  at  all  otherwise  than  by 
report  merely.  Hiey  set  down  the  divergent  represents^ 
ticms  in  '  Ldte'  and  *  Paul'  nmply  to  the  account  of  the 
separate  writers,  and  as  r^;ards  a  supposed  founding  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  can  only  say  that  according  to 
*  Ijike '  it  was  perhaps  the  work  of  Paul,  but  according  to 
*Paul,'  certainly  not  According  to  'Luke,'  perhaps 
it  was,  since  we  must  interpret  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  his  '  lustmkal '  work  ;  according  to 
'  Paul,'  because  everyone  thot^ht  so  in  those  days 
nor  yet  had  any  one  any  knowledge  of  a  founding 
<d  the  church  In  Rome  by  Peter  and  Paul,  or 
_  OUi«r  Peter  alone.    In  other  Pauline  epistles  also 

'  ■  y  there  is  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with 
^^^^  any  tradition  which  sought  to  represent 
that  founding  as  having  been  brought  about  by  PauL 
In  Romans  there  is  no  hint,  of  the  Icind  we  meet  with  in 
xCor.4i4  aCor.flij  ]2i4  GaL4i9,  that  'Paul'  can 
regardtbosewbombeaddressesashis 'children.'  There 
is  no  su^estion  aS  sacb  a  relation  of  Paul  to  Rome  even 
in  Philippiaos,  Philemon,  or  i  Qem.  Ss-7,  where  there 
was  such  ample  opportunity  to  call  to  mind  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  Church  by  Paul  had  the  writer  been 
minded  to  refer  to  it  The  Pauline  literature  says 
nothing  at  all  about  It,  nor  yet  do  the  kindred  writings, 
X  Peter,  i  Clement,  Hernias,  Ignatnts.  Rather  must 
we  say  that  in  all  of  them  the  tmdlsputed  and  indispat- 
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able  presupposition  is  that  Rome  was  won  for  the  gospel 
without  the  intervention  of  Paul,  either  by  his  epistles 
or  by  his  later  penonal  intarcoune; 

Whom  then  are  we  to  name  as  founder  of  the  Roman 
church  ?     '  Not  any  of  the  apostles,'  as  long  ago 
a  Tramimrm  Ai^^Q^i^^^     ^  so-called  commentary 
'tuikBAwn      Arabcosius  in  the  fourth  centmy  r^htly 
^^I™  answers  (cp  Sanday  and  Headlam,  pp. 

XXV,  ct).  We  could  almost  venture  to 
guess  :  tme  or  more  of  those  who  probably  at  a  quite 
early  date,  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  from 
Jenisalem  westward.  There  was  abundant  oppor- 
tunity in  tbe  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
the  east,  even  befbre  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  for 
travdiers  from  Palestine  to  return,  or  come  for  tbe  first 
time,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  there  to  discourse, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  various  other  ports  and  cities 
they  touched  on  their  route,  of  the  '  things  concerning 
Jesus'  (r&  x-c/il  roS'IiTtf-oC  ;  Acts  I835  263331).  '  theking- 
dom  of  God '  jSo^tXda  roii  0ti>D ;  Acts  14m  19s  2Qas 
283331),  'the  preaching  of  tbe  gospel'  (t4  cAny- 
y(\l^ea8ai ;  Acts  IS33  14?  is  at  IS3S  It  is  not 

necexsaiy  to  have  recourse  to  the  hardly  hiAocical 
account  of  the  first  »ppeanBiet  of  tbe  apostles  at 
Jerusalem  in  Acts  2,  ytbm,  as  we  read  in  w.taf., 
Romans,  Jews  as  well  as  proselytes,  were  sojourning 
(ol  ^idifAioOrrct  'Pw/uubt,  'lovAcubf  rt  koX  wpoa^\vTOi). 
Such  Jews  living  in  Rome,  as  well  as  Gentiles  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  them  and  professed  their 
religion,  tmy  wdl  bave  visited  jerunlem  on  other 
ocwions  ud  become  messengen,  poadbly  very 
capable  ones,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  there 
.  J  to  thdr  brethren  in  the  metropolis.  We 

■attljMiijiiiU  P'O"*  to  ourselves  the  subse< 

»t^!imj[r  I**"*  course  of  events  if  we  snppose  that 
Mwnne.  ^  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  rell^E^  made  its  way  unongst 
'  Jews  and  proselytes '  in  Rom&  Whoever  wishes  to 
[Hcture  to  himself  the  nature  of  tbe  field  b  uritich,  now 
here,  now  there,  the  good  seed  was  scattered  by  un- 
known sowers,  must  try  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  as  they  then  were.  Very 
many  they  were,  ordinarily  con&ied  within  certain 
preetady  defined  limits,  but  wftbin  these  moving  irilh 
social  freedom  bound  only  in  so  &r  as  they  tbemsdvei ' 
chose  to  be  so  by  the  customs  and  [vactices  received 
from  their  fiithers,  the  law  and  what  it  was  held  to 
enjnn  oo  the  faithful  children  of  Abraham  by  descent, 
or  on  the  proselytes  who  had  joined  them.  Altematdy 
receiving  the  ^ours  of  the  great  and  bowed  down 
under  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  them  by  authorities 
of  a  less  friendly  disposition ;  constantly  exposed  to 
risks  of  persecution,  scorn,  and  derision,  and  seldom 
allowed  to  pass  altogether  without  notice ;  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  tradeand  dependent  on  this  for  their  daily 
bread,  now  envied  for  their  wealth  and  now  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  poverty  or  reduced  to  the  ranks  of 
professional  beggars.  Such,  just  before  and  during  tbe 
opening  decades  of  the  first  century,  was  the  manner  of 
life  of  tbe  Jews  in  Rome:  a  great  brotherhood,  we  may 
call  it,  broken  np  into  a  number  of  smaller  communities ; 
a  banid  of  aliens  who  know  how  to  maintain  their  old 
manners  and  customs,  their  nadonality,  and  their  religion, 
in  spite  of  many  divergencies  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves, in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  Gentiles  amongst 
whom  tbeir  progenitors  had  settled.  At  first  they  had 
come  to  pay  a  visit  there  because  oommerce  and  pcditical 
reas<ms  had  brou^t  them  to  tbe  wraid-dty  ;  so  it  bad 
been  already  in  tbe  da3n  of  the  Maccabees.  Others  again 
had  been  teotight  to  R(Hne  from  their  native  country  as 
slaves,  but  on  closer  acquaintance  were  hardly  found 
suitable  and  often  received  thdr  freedom  or  even  were 
invested  with  the  privileges  at  Roman  dtizeus.  So,  in 
particular,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pomp^  in  63  B.C  By  Cesar  and  others  tbey  were 
shown  great  favour.    Under  Tiberius  they  were  ex- 
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pdled  from  Rome  in  the  year  19  a.d.  and  partly 
employed  in  the  war  artist  the  pirates  of  Sardinia. 
Under  Claudius  about  49  A.D.  they  were  again 
baoiahed.  Under  Nero  it  would  seem  ihey  enjoyed  no 
small  power  aud  influence^  (For  details  see  SchOrer, 
G/m.  1S9S,  3  98^6  and  specially  the  literature  referred 
to  there  00  p.  sS,  n.  70  :  cp  E0^,  20  737-730  [18S6]). 

On  tlus  Jewish  soil  the  earliest  Roman  Christianity, 
we  may  safely  affim,  had  already  come  into  being 

.  .  _  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The 
.  distinct  trace  of  its  beginnings  is 

found  -in  Suetonins  {Claud.  35),  where  he  says  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  that  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome 
on  account  of  their  perastent  turbulence  under  the 
instigation  of  Chrestus  ('Judseos  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit';  cp  Christian, 
9  6  iiL).  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  (Acts  18  a  and 
Dio  Cassius  60  6),  although  probably  in  the  event  not 
judged  expedient  or  perhaps  even  possible,  aud  in  any 
case  not  cairied  out  on  any  large  scale,  bad  its  occasion 
in  troubles  and  disturbances  which  bad  arisen  among 
the  Jews  '  impulsore  Chresto' — i.^.,at  the  instance  or 
with  the  help  of  Chrestus.  This  Chrestus  was,  to  Judge 
by  the  manner  of  speech  of  those  days,  no  other  than 
(Jesus)  Christ ;  his  person  and  work,  the  views  and 
expectations  connected  with  ium,  and  his  cause  were 
what  led  Claudius  to  seek  to  remove  the  Jews  who  had 
thus  become  troublesome.  Now,  though  the  exact 
year  in  which  tlus  resolution  was  come  to  the 
emperor  is  uncertun,  if  we  remember  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  (41-54  a.  d.  )  he  was,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  63-3),  favourably  inclined  to  the 
Jews,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  somewhat  later  date — let  us 
say  with  Schllrer  (33/.)  and  others,  the  year  49  a.  □. 
In  that  case  the  movement  we  are  supposing,  and  its 
procuring  cause,  the  first  systematic  preaching  of 
Christianity  in  Rome,  can  have  begun  scnne  months 
or  ^ars  previously.  We  must  leave  open  the  question 
as  to  whether  at  a  still  earlier  date  some  converts, 
in  the  course  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  or  through 
the  agency  of  third  parties  in  their  adopted  country, 
may  not  have  been  won  for  the  new  confession  and 
the  expecutions  connected  with  it  Rome  had  already 
fbr  a  long  time  been  a  favourite  and  much  frequented 
harbour  for  new  ideas  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

With  the  date  thus  arrived  at  for  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Rome  it  agrees  tolerably  well  that  a 
1 1  ThMM  M«         many  years  later,  in  Acts  28 17-98, 

AeUiSSai**"".***"  '^J^  if  the  new  s^ 
were  known  only  by  name  in  the  WMid 
capital  when  Paul  first  proc^med  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  Jews  there,  and  that  another  writer — 
the  author  of  Romans— did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
throughout  his  work  that  at  that  very  time  there  had 
already  been  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  believers  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  Christian  thought  and  practice. 
When  these  books  were  witten  the  days  of  the  first 
founding  of  a  church  in  Rome  were  already  so  &r 
removed  that  in  different  citdes  divergent  re[»esenta- 
tions  vrere  given  regarding  it,  though  there  was  some 
danger  of  misrepresentation.  '  Luke '  is  wrong 
because  he  does  not  take  account  of  the  existence  of 
any  Christian  church  at  Rome  before  the  apostle  Paul 
had  made  his  voice  heard  there.  The  Riuiine  writer, 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  i^iostle  of  the 
Gentiles  as  knowing  that  before  his  arrival  among 
them  the  feith  of  the  Roman  Christians  was  already 
'  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  world '  (Rom. 
18),  and  in  617  it  is  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
whereunto  they  have  been  delivered.  Both  the  one 
view  and  the  other  may  well  be  questioned  as  strict 
history.  Both  wiiten  make  it  muiifest  that  they  no 
longer  know  the  true  position  of  matters  so  Car  as 
detaib  are  concaved.  At  the  same  time  th^  confirm, 
each  in  his  own  way,  the  cwrectness  of  the  date  we  have 
arrived  at ;  .at  the  banning  of  the  secMid.caitury,  the 
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founding  of  the  church  at  Rome  belonged  to  a  con- 
siderably remote  past  and  at  that  distance  of  time  could, 
speajung  broadly,  be  conneaed  with  a  delineation  of  the 
period  when  Paul  was  setting  out  for,  or  had  arrived  at, 
the  metropolia  of  the  empire. 

The  nearer  determination  of  the  date  is  to  be  sot^t 
in  such  data  as  (i)  the  tradition  regarding  Paul's  plans 
n  Fnrthar         reference  to  a  journey  to  Spain,  by 
'  dAta.  °'  Rome,  where  a  Christian  church 

no  longer  needed  to  be  founded  (Rom. 
ISaS  /.  cp  I  Clem.  b$-j) ;  (a)  the  tradition  of  Paul's 
death  at  Rome,  whether,  as  the  ordinary  redconing 
has  it,  in  64,  as  Erbes  thinks,  on  a3rd  Feb.  63,  or 
as  yet  others  judge,  at  some  date  that  cannot  be 
more  exactly  determined,  shortly  before  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
summer  of  64 ;  (3)  all  that  relates  to  the  fact  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Nero  ;  (4) 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Church  of  Rome '  as  the  writer 
of  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  (5)  the 
aetiviQr  of  Mardon  uid  Valentinus  among  theChiisttans 
at  Rome  ;  (6)  all  that  Iradititm  tells  us  6[  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bishop's  see  at  Rome  by  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul ; — a  very  large  series  of  testimonies 
continuously  assuring  us,  each  in  its  own  way,  that  the 
founding  of  a  Christian  clnirch  at  Rome  goes  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  character  of  this  church  was,  to  begin  with,  no 
other  than  was  to  be  eiipected  from  its  origin  within  the 
IS  Charactar  "I**"  '  J***  proselytw*  {§  4). 
af  ehnroh  Ambrosiaster  in  speaking  of  Jews  alone 
UPon.  ^  fathers  of  the  Christian  commuiuty 
at  Rome  has  here  again  truly  said  that  those  who 
believed  confessed  Christ  and  held  fast  by  the  law  ( '  ex 
quibus  [Judsels]  hi  qui  crediderant,  tradidenmt  Rinnanis 
ut  Christum  profitentes  legem  servarent').  In  this 
there  is  no  '  exa^eration '  as  Sanday  and  Headlam 
(p.  35,  n.  3)  have  thou^t.  They  indeed  could  banily 
have  thought  otherwise  as  long  as  they  were  dominated 
by  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Whoever  deems  himself  bound  to  maintain  that  bdief 
must  ineritoUy  assume  that  already,  before  Romans 
was  written  tqr  IHml — on  the  ordinary  reckoning,  that  is 
to  say,  before  59  a.d. — there  were  to  be  met  with  in 
Rome  two  divergent  types  of  Christian  faith  and  profes- 
sion, the  Jewish-Christian  and  the  Pauline.  Such  an 
one  cannot  avoid  facing  the  question  :  What  was  the 
churdi  of  Rome  at  that  time?  Jewish-Christian? 
Pauline?  Mixed?  Yet  all  the  while  he  is  wdl aware — 
or  the  discovery  is  ever  anew  forced  upon  him — that  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  can  be  given.  Some 
texts  speak  voy  clearly  for  the  view  that  the  churdi  Is 
question  consisted  of  former  gentiles,  whilst  others  say 
the  exact  opposite — that  it  was  composed  of  former 
Jews  (see  Romans,  §  8;  van  Manen,  /^au/iu,  2 13-95 
166-7).  Vet  we  cannot  hold  with  Sanday-Headlam 
(p.  xxvi)  and  others  the  theory  that  it  was  a  '  mixed ' 
church.  To  such  a  theory  can  be  applied  to  the 
full  what  these  scholars  remark  in  another  connec- 
tion :  *  there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  state  of  things,'  which 
moreover  would  compel  us,  contrary  to  the  manifest 
intention  of  the  writ«-,  to  think  of  '  two  distinct  churches 
in  Rome,  one  Jewish-Christian,  the  other  Gentile- 
Christian,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  only  to  the  latter.* 

Any  one  irtko,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  wb]tt  to  fr«e 
himself  from  the  axiom  of  the  genuineness  and  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  pseudepigraphical  character  of 
this  writing  of  a  later  time  (see  Romans)  no  longer  feels 
his  hands  tied  by  the  various  impossible  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  answer  thequestions  proposed.  He 
is  no  longer  perplexed  that  other  troublesome 
quesdon:  How  are  we  to  explain  the  feet  that  lUMriiere 
in  history  has  there  remained  any  trace  of  the  odstenoe 
of  an  important  Pauline  community  in  Rome,  after  the 
apostle's  epistle  had  been  sent  thither  ?  He  takes  no 
notk».  of  all  ideas  of  this  sort,  the  pictures  suggested 
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ki  the  epistle  of  (be  outward  -appearance  and  inward 
semblance  of  the  Christian  church  in  Rome  in  the  days 
before  Paul  could  possibly  have  preached  there — as 
being  not  renderiugs  of  historical  actuality  but  pictures 
of  a  past  that  never  had  been  real,  attempts  to  repre- 
sent  the  old-Christian  period  after  many  decades  had 
passed.  Such  a  student  holds  fast  by  the  seemingly 
inagnificant  [dirase,  which  yet  tdls  us  so  mudi,  of  the 
instigating  '  Chrestus '  by  whom  the  Jews  in  Rome, 
according  to  Suetonius,  in  the  days  <^  Claudius  {od. 
49  A.D.)were  troubled;  and  holds  by  the  pretty  generally 
accepted  conception  as  to  a  Christian  Church  at  Rome 
whi(^  had  arisen  out  o£  the  faith  and  life,  the  active 
exertioBS,  of  '  Jews  and  proselytes '  who  faaid  been  con- 
Tcrted  to  Christ ;  by  what  Ambrosiaster  has  said,  with 
equal  sobriety  and  justice — that  Jews  living  in  Rome  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  had  taught  their  brethren  to 
confess  Christ  and  to  hold  &st  by  the  law. 

In  other  words,  the  church  in  Rome  was  originally 
Jewish -Christian,  and  probaUy  long  remained  so. 

14.  Jewiah-  '^'^'^^ly  liberal  ideas  crept  in, 

_  .  . .  _  thanks  perhaps  to  the  Influence  of  more 
advanced  preachers  (rom  abroad  who  had 
wholly  or  partially  outgrown  their  Judaism,  but  thanks 
still  more  to  the  ease  with  which  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  new  ideas  made  way  in  Rome.  Whether  Paul 
may  have  had  any  active  share  in  this  wotIc  we  are  not 
now  in  a  posttioD  to  say.  Acts  leaves  us  in  doubt. 
Romans  testiSes  to  good  intentions  but  not  to  any  woric 
actually  done.  The '  epistle,'  in  spite  of  theseeming  abund- 
ance of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  events  of  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  59  A.  D.  in  Rome,  really  draws  over 
them  all  an  almost  impeoetrable  veil.  It  gives  surpris- 
ing glimpses  into  the  history  of  the  deveU^iment  of  the 
church  in  the  direction  oi  greater  freedom,  the  emanci- 
pation of  Christianity  from  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but 
all  from  a  remote  distance  in  space,  probaUy  from  the 
East — Antioch  or  somewhere  else  in  Syria,  it  may  be,  or 
perchance  Asia  Minor — at  all  events,  a  long  way  off 
and  in  a  distinctly  later  time.  In  reality,  in  the 
gi.  I    «     more  trustworthy  tradition  there  is  no 

tOVwiM^m.  "'^'^  °"  contrary, 

unmistakable  proof  that  Paulinism  at 
Rome  though  (l  }  it  struggled  for  a  time  for  victory 
in  the  days  of  Marcion  {oA,  140  A,  D. ).  (il )  never  real^ 
took  permanent  root  there,  and  nevor  was  other  than  an 
exotic 

i.  That  Paulinism  flourished  in  some  degree  at  Rome 
is  very  certain,  as  we  may  safely  infer:  {a)  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  througtioui  presupposed  in  Romans 
(written  probably  about  lao  A.a  ;  see  ROMANS,  §  23) 
that,  before  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  Paul  already  had 
there  a  large  circle  <tf  friends  and  followers,  of  whom  a 
whole  series  is  mentioned  by  name  in  16  3-15,  and 
who  already  for  a  long  time  had  been  instructed 
in  his  distinctive  type  of  doctrine  (617) ;  (^)  from 
the  support  as  well  as  the  opposition,  wl^h  Marcion 
met  with  in  Rome,  in  various  capadties,  and  not  least 
of  all  as  advocate  of  his  '  Apostle,'  the  Paul  of  the 
q[MStles ;  (c)  from  the  friendly  relation  between  Peter 
9nd  Paul  presupposed  in  '  i  I^er,*  probably  written  at 
Rome,  in  evidence  of  which  relation  we  point  not  only 
to  the  Pauline  form  of  the  writing  and  to  the  mention, 
ailheend,  ofSilvanusandof  MarklcpaPeterSis/),  but 
also  and  chiefly  to  the  stron^y  Pauline  character  of  the 
contents ;  {d)  from  the  liboat  spirit  of  the  gospel 
according  to  Mark,  probably  also  written  at  Rome, 
along  with  which  perhaps  that  according  to  L,uke  may 
also  be  named  ;  {e)  from  the  honour  with  which 
'  Clement'  as  spokesman  of  the  church  at  Rome  writes 
'  to  the  Corinthians'  concerning  Paul  (i  Clem.  65-7  47  i), 
and  more  than  once  declares  that  be  is  influenced  by 
the  reading  of  hb  '  qnstles ' ;  (/)  from  the  mention  of 
Paul  aloag  with  Peter  as  a  teacher  of  authority  by 
'Ignatius'  in  his  et»stle  to  the  Roinans{'  I  do  not  com- 
mand you  as  Peter  and  Paul  tUd,'  43) ;  (/)  from  the 
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wide  currency  of  the  later  tradition  of  the  founding  of 

the  Christian  church  at  Rome  by  '  Peter  and  Paul.' 

ii.  Paulinism  was,  however,  only  partially  successful,  as 
is  no  less  clearly  evident :  {a)  from  the  way  in  which 
in  Romans  Paul  now  admonishes  the  Jews  (chaps.  1-8, 
passim,  and  especially  2i7-ig)  and  now  shows  them 
the  greatest  d^mnce  (chaps.  9-11  passim,  especially 
Ztf.  9 1-5 10 1) ;  {b)  from  the  oppositim)  met  with  1^ 
Marcion  in  Rome  which  ended  in  his  expulsion  from 
the  new  religious  community ;  [c)  from  the  position 
of  the  name  of  Paul  in  the  jrounger  tradition — already 
in  '  Clement '  and  '  Ignatius '  — after  that  of  Peter  ; 
{d)  from  the  spirit  of  works  brought  out  at  Rome 
and  extensively  read  there,  the  most  outstanding  of 
which  is  the  so-called  first  Epistle  of  aement  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  spirit  there  breathed,  notwith- 
standing the  reverence  expressed  for  'Paul'  and 
the  deference  occasionally  paid  to  the  principles 
inaugurated  by  him,  is  much  more  of  a  Jewish-Christian 
character  than  one  that  testifies  to  warm  sympathy  with' 
the  gospel  of  freedom ;  rather  tme  that  is  slowly  gravi- 
tating toward  the  left  than  one  that  is  averse  to  the  right 
in  principle  ;  a  conciliatory  and  advancing  spirit,  if  you 
will,  yet  rather  in  many  respects  showing  lingering  attach- 
ment to  the  old  than  still  standing  with  both  feet  upon 
the  basis  of  the  law,  firmly  rooted  in  Judaism,  filled 
with  the  rich  contents  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  a  word, 
a  spirit  that  in  its  inmost  nature  is  becoming  Catholic. 

The  Christian  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  b^innings  a 
shoot  from  the  Jemsh  stock,  in  the  coiuse  of  years  took 
IB  Up  and  assimilated  elements  that  were 

<>luutni  brought  to  it  from  other  quarters ;  from 
the  &ist,  and  particularly  from  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  Its  power  of  adaptatic»)  was  of  great  use 
to  it  in  regard  to  Uiose  elements  in  the  new  fiuth  which 
were  originally  strange  in  it  and  were  at  home  lathcr  in 
the  more  devdoped  cirdes  of  Paulinism,  but  in  adapting 
itself  the  niginal  power  of  tbe  Pauline  spiritiul  move- 
ment was  in  many  respects  taken  away.  In  the  course 
of  years — let  us  say,  in  round  numbers,  between  50  and 
150  A.D. — the  character  of  the  church  at  Rome,  from 
being  Jewish-Christian  with  occasional  deviations  towards 
the  right  and  towards  the  left,  had  become,  we  shall  not 
■ay  Pauline  or  Gentile-Christian,  but  Catholic.  At  the 
later  date — i.e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
— it  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Marcion,  who  was  excommunicated  afterwards,  Marcion 
the  eager  and  serious  advocate  of '  Paul '  who  had  already 
probably  some  years  before  become  known  to  it  by  means 
of  the  '  epistles.'  It  had  at  the  same  time  come  into 
touch  with,  among  others,  that  highly  gifted  teacher,  well 
nigh  lost  in  broad  and  deep  speculations,  alternately 
held  in  reverence  and  covered  with  seaea,  the  gnostic 
Valentinus.  It  had  learned  to  listen  to  preachers  of 
repentance  like  Hermas  who,  eminently  |xactical, 
sought  to  win  it  before  all  things  else  to  the  urgent 
duty  of  conversion.  But,  however  divergrat  may  have 
been  the  paths  by  which  it  was  so  dissimilarly  led  1^ 
these  and  other  leaders  to  clearer  insight  on  maay  sides, 
and  deeper  experintce  oS  tbe  fruits  of  faith  as  that 
translated  itself  into  a  genuine  Christian  life,  the 
structure  as  carried  out  appeared  always,  in  spite  of 
the  multifarious  and  manifold  additions,  to  rest  upon 
the  old  foundation — destined,  as  it  would  seem,  never 
to  become  ofastdete — that  of  the  law  and  aS  Judaism,  to 
which,  as  a  new  and  indispensaUe  elonent,  confesNon 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  had  been  added. 

How  this  Christian  community  at  Rome  was  originally 
governed  end  organised  can  probablybe  best  conjectured, 
i»  ft  I  lUtii  ^*  absence  of  all  positive  iaforma- 
■  I  1  Tri^^i.  ^<  *V  calling  to  mmA  once  more 
*^J^^™what  we  know  of  the  spirit  of  that 
mrmnranV'  religious  fellowship  of  the  Jews  out  of 
which  it  arose.  Like  this  last  it  had  no  ptditical  alms, 
and  conseqtttntly  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  those  who  at 
a  letter  time  were  to  be  called  rulers  and  leaders,  charged 
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with  the  care  of  the  outward  life  of  Christians  as  sutyects 
of  the  state.  The  Jewish  '  Church,'  although  it  can  be 
so  called  in  respect  of  the  religious  confession  of  its 
adherents,  formed  no  unity  placed  under  the  leadership 
and  government  of  a  single  council  or  of  one  head.  It 
was  made  up  rather  of  a  great  number  of  separate  and 
independent  congregations  {rvnyvyal),  each  having 
its  own  .^ynagogne,  its  own  council  {ytpvwrla),  its  own 
rulers  {dpxo'^t)i  who  also  sometimes  lU  least,  were 
partly  called  '  elders '  {rpevp&repM),  and,  whether  for 
life  {9i\  ptov)  or  for  a  limited  period,  were  chosen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  civil  year  (in  September). 
Th^  were  charged  with  the  genual  leadersbip  of  the 
comnuini^,  sometiraea  also  with  the  task  associated 
with  the  special  office  of  chief  of  the  syn^;ogue 
{ifiXurviyo'yot)-  The  language  employed  was  Greek, 
as  indeed  the  whole  constitution  with  rulers  (dp^o*^*) 
and  councils  {ywftowrlai],  so  far  as  form  was  con- 
cerned, seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  civil 
organisation  usual  in  Greek  cities  (see  Sdiiirer,  Dit 
Gemeindeverfastung dtr  Jmiieii  in  Som,i9^aBAG/y^, 
3.  PP-  44-51  [1898]), 

The  Christian  Church  also,  we  may  safely  take  for 
granted,  very  soon  afier  its  members  had  been  excom- 

municated,  or  had  voluntarily  withdrawn 
Chrfatian  Jewish  sjmagogues  in  Rome, 

Ohnmh.  thf:\x  own  centres,  with  a  government 

proper  to  themselves  (modelled  mainly, 
so  far  as  form  was  concerned,  on  that  vrhich  they  had 
left  at  the  call  of  religious  prindple  and  duty),  their 
own  places  of  meeting  (rurcrywyiU),  thdr  own  rulers 
{ipXo^tt),  who  are  oftni  called  elders  {wpea^&rtfioi). 
This  was  what  happened  elsewhere  throughout  the  cities 
of  the  EMspersion.  Why  not  also  in  Rome  ?  Acts  calls 
the  rulers  'elders'  (Tptv^Ortpot)  in  II30  Haj  2O17; 
whenever  Jerus^ero  is  spoken  of,  where  the  ^xtstles 
are  r^arded  as  having  lived  and  laboured,  we  lead 
of  'apostiss  and  elders'  {\baA6*3  I94),  jmt  as  the 
same  writer  elsewhere  when  referring  to  the  rulers 
(HpXiy^n)  of  the  Jews  speaks  of  th«r  'elders'  (2t7 
4sS33  6i3  23m  24i  25is).  For  the  rest,  in  Acts  we 
find  no  alltt^on  to  any  government  of  Christian  com- 
munities, just  as,  in  foct.  of  the  community  that  arose 
after  the  arrival  of  Paul  hi  Rome  nothing  more  is  said 
than  that  they  met  in  Paul's  own  house  (2830/).  In 
Romans  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  terms  employed 
in  this  connection  the  Christians  at  Rome,  except 
in  a  single  passage  where  allusion  b  made  to  '  him  that 
ruleth '  (A  TfMiirrd^m  :  128). 

I  Clem. ,  the  '  epistle '  of  the  '  church  of  God '  at 
Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  has  more  to  say.  The  church 
(i)  ^mcXifo-fo.)  comes  before  us  as  a  unity  embracing  all 
believers  within  the  boundaries  of  a  definite  locality ; 
so  in  the  opening  words  and  also  in  443  476  (cp  9  Clem. 
2 1  141341).  We  are  not  precluded  from  thinking  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  this  unity  was  made  up  of 
various  circles  or  congregations  within  the  larger  whole 
which  comprehended  the  whole  body  of  the  fafthfiiL 
The  supposition  finds  support  when  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  occurrence  of  divergent  ideas  and 
praaices  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  ofSciab  is  spoken 
of.  Some  consider  themselves  free  in  their  choice ;  but 
others,  including  the  writer,  hold  themselves  bound  to 
tradition  and  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  holders 
of  spiritual  offices  as  long  as  they  have  not  disqualified 
themselves  by  misconduct  (cp  Is  83  216  42  44  SSa). 
Thie,  ttus  applies,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  in  the 
first  instance  and  especially,  only  to  the  Corinthians 
who  are  being  addre^ed,  txit  yet  also  to  the  Romans 
who  are  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  plural  number 
(cp  7i ;  see  Ot.D- Christian  Literature,  %  24). 
The  most  obvious  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
suppo«tion  that  the  divergent  views  and  practices 
reared  to  were  fisund  in  the  different  circles  or  congre- 
gations (^Kic\i}<rja()  within  the  bounds  of  the  one  church 
— it  ^KxX^ffla— whether  that  of  Rome  or  that  of  Corinth. 
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However  that  may  be,  '  the  diurdi  *  bad  its  rulers  or 
leaders  (^yot/^ievM  ;  I3)  just  as  had  the  Jews  (S29),  the 
Egyptians  (51  s).  and  others  (373  6O1).  Tbt^  are 
usually  called  'elders'  {rptaftOrtpot, ;  laSa  216  44s 
476  Ma  67 1,  cp  9  Clem.  173  s),  hut  in  one  instance, 
ttuHigh  in  no  different  sense,  '  overseers '  (ivlaKawiK) 
nod  'deacOBS*  {Mxotw,  424/..  cp  44i  5O3),  charged 
with  the  sacred  service  {\nr»t^ln,  41 1  44  a  /.  6).  They 
were  'ministering'  (XnrotrpYoCrret ;  483)  just  as  in 
their  manner  were  the  Jews  (S2a  40),  Enoch  (9a), 
Aaron  {484).  the  angels  of  God  (345/.).  In  this  service 
or  ministry  were  included,  or  at  least  came  imder  their 
superintendence,  ( i )  the  reading  of  scripture  (^  7pa^ 
or  oi  Upal  ■y/w^koi)— the  OT  as  we  now  knew  it  and 
whatever  other  writings  were  at  that  time  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  it ;  also  Christian  writings  sudi  as  Paul's 
'  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians '  and  other  treatises,  including 
I  and  a  Clem,  (cp  a  Oem.lSi  15i  17;  iClem.47» 
63a  7j.  Old-Christian  Literature,  ^  3-4  ;  Hem. 
Vis.  ii.  I3  4i  Eus.  NSi\.2&l  iii.38s)— (a)  exhorUtkMi 
(cp  z  Clem,  fassim)  and  (3}  jH^yer  (i  Qem.E»93-81 
3  Clem.  29).  All  (rf  these,  as  with  the  Jews,  at  least 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  were 
performed  in  Greeic 

Of  a  monarchical  government  of  the  Church  there  is 
as  yet  no  trace  in  1  and  3  Clem.  Neither  is  there  any 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  which,  like  the  Epistles  of 
Clement,  knows  only  of  elders  ( Vis.  ii.  43  3  iii.  1 B)  and 
overseers,  along  with  'teachers'  and  'deacons'  {Vis. 
ill  6t  Sim.  ix.  S7a).  The  oldest  traces  of  monarchical 
church  government  hi  Rome  are  met  with  in  the  seven 
epistles  of  '  Ignatius  *  which  were  probably  written  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the 
earliest  lists  of  Roman  bishops — little  trustworthy 
though  these  are  in  their  substance,  and  put  togtiher  in 
the  interests  of  the  recognition  of  the  episcopate,  which 
was  then  coming  into  bdng,  or  had  recent^  come  to  be 
important  They  do  not  go  farther  back  than  to 
Anicetus,  and  were  probably  drawn  up  under  his 
successor  Soter,  about  170  A.D.  (see  Hamack,  ACL 
ii.  1  1897,  pp.  70-931,  esp.  pp.  144-203.  See,  further. 
Ministry). 

If  the  question  be  asked,  finally,  as  to  the  influmce 
and  impt^tance  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome,  it  was 
lA  Tm*wH4At>M  "xtll  and  certainly  for  the  first  tern 
arS^!r^  decades,  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  (he  church  at  Jerusalem  new  yet  with 
that  ofother  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  A^Mincv. 
It  was  only  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century  that  a  change  in  this  respect  came  about,  under 
the  influence  of  great  historieal  events  sudi  as  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  the  rebuilding  ot  that  city  as- 
.£lia  Capiloltna  under  Hadrian  (see  jExtreALEll, 
§§33/).  'he  contintul  process  by  which  the  West 
manifested  its  preponderance  over  the  East.  In  all  this 
there  made  itself  felt  the  favourable  situation  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome  in  the  centre  of  Grasco- 
Roman  civilisation  ;  the  bibcm  inclination,  and  the 
corresponding  aptitude,  of  what  had  been  the  Gentile 
element  in  the  new  church,  to  lead  and  soon  to  dominate 
believers  who  had  their  homes  elserrtiere,  as  well  as 
unbelievers ;  and  last,  certainly  not  least,  whatever  that 
church  was  able  to  contribute  from  its  own  resources 
towards  its  internal  growth  and  its  external  prestige. 
In  this  connection  we  may  particularly  specify ;  the 
accession  not  merely  of  slaves  and  people  of  the  lower 
orders  but  also  ol  rich  and  often  influential  persoos, 
sometimes  even  from  the  immediate  etnoorag«  of  the 
emperor ;  the  courage  shown  by  martyrs  there  as  else- 
where ;  the  zeal  of  outstanding  personalities  such  as 
Valentinus  and  Marcion  ;  the  activity  of  efficient  men 
such  as  '  Clement '  and  '  Ignatius '  in  labouring  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ca^<dic  Church ;  the  bboar 
expended  on  various  sides  to  advance  far  and  near  the 
cause  of  knowledge,  of  Chrlgtiati  practice,  of  ediflcatioii. 
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MarcioD  laid  the  fouDdations  of  a  recognition  of  a 
writtm  Bonn  of  truth,  of  belief  {ko^ww  r^t  i\^$tlat, 
AA  f«k«t^(.*.  ^  irirrtm).  one  gospel  and  ten 
PauUne  Epistles  (rt  EAiTyrfAwF  koI 
i  'AwimKoi  [t4  'AvornKucim}).  which 
tlie  dmrdi  as  it  grew  Catholic  soon  spread  far  and 
wide  and  accepted — along  with  the  older  tradition — 
as  the  touchstone  of  trutL  Into  this  (ecclesiastical) 
canon  Rome,  according  to  the  list  discovered  and 
puUisbed  in  modem  times  Moratori,  introduced  a 
larger  collection  of  Old-Chiistian  writings  difiering  but 
alt^tlj  ID  extent  from  the  NT  u  that  was  finally  fixed 
by  well-Digh  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Mardon  also 
wrote  an  orthodoxlyooDceived  'Epistle'  and  'Antitheses' 
or  'Sqiarstioa  of  Law  and  Gospel'  (Aniiikeses  or 
SefantHo  legis  ei  evangeUi) ;  Valeatinus  was  the  author 
of  'Epistles,'  'Homilies,'  and  'Psalms.'  Some  un- 
known writer  prepared  the  Gospel  arairding  to  Mark  ; 
•Ckncnt,'  two  'qMstles'  to  the  Cninthians,  of  which 
the  first  is  a  '  Treatise  concerning  Peace  and  Harmony ' 
(frm^it  -rtfi  ttprffinp  ml  ItpMioiat),  concaved,  according 
to  its  own  description  of  its^  (SSa).  in  the  interests  of 
peace  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  election  of  elders,  and  Ibe  second  is  an  '  Exhortation 
coDceming  continence'  (Sc/i^cXfa  xtpl  iyKpartlat, 
ISi).  Hermas  wrote  his  Shepherd  to  stir  up  ail  to 
repentance ;  '  Ignatius '  composed  his  '  Epistles '  upon 
love  Car  the  promotion  of  martyrdom  and  on  bduUf  of 
r^t  views  in  doctrine  and  in  life:  He  and  othm 
contributed  largdy  to  the  upbuilding  of  their  own  as 
well  as  other  churches,  where  their  epistles  were  diligently 
read.  Thus  the  Roman  leaders  exercised  influence  in 
ever-widening  circles,  and  opened  up  the  way,  often 
qnile  unconsciously,  for  the  spiritual  [vedomiaance  of 
their  fellow-bdieven  afarcMd.  From  the  middle  <rf  the 
second  century  another  dement  ttiat  had  no  small 
inflnence  also  was  the  effort  after  a  one-man  govomnent 
of  the  church,  first  on  the  part  of  Rome  alone,  but 
afterwards  also  on  that  of  others  who  afterwards 
assodaied  themselves  with  it  in  this.  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna,  seeking  for  comfort  at  the  hands  <rf  Aoicetus 
of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  orthodox  ohaerrance  of  Easter, 
still  knows  how  to  maintain  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  in  another  direction  than  that  prescribed  to  him. 
But  one  of  his  successors  in  the  Asia  Minor  controversy 
of  the  Quanodecimaos,  Polycrates  of  Ephcsus,  was 
excommunicated  by  Victor  of  Rome  and  cut  off  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  faithful  (see  Baur,  Das  ChriUmthum 
M.  d.  CJkrisil.  ^Tirekt  dtr  drti  ErsUn  Jahrh.  1853, 
pp.  141-157).  In  this  nuniMr  the  prepcmderance  and 
aatboritativeness,  and  ultimately  the  supremacy,  of  the 
church  of  Rome  had  already  come  to  be  recognised  in 
the  East  before  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy. 

For  the  exten^ve  Utentorc  dealing  with  our  subject  referenca 
may  be  nude,  antoDpa  others,  to  such  studia  on  ibe  nippoaed 

tojourn  of  Peter  and  Paul  id  Rome  u  tboie  of 
U.  BlbUO-  A.  Hunack,  ^CZ.ii.  1 1S97,  pp.  940-a44)  703- 
gXUlliy.      T>o!  ^  ClemcD, '  in  Petnis  in  Rooi  seweMnT' 

in^mu/./AA^.  1901,  pp.  404-417;  C.  Erbn, 
'Pctins  niche  io  Rom  KNidem  b  Jeniaal«m  gcstorben'  in 
Briecer'i  ZUehr.f.  Kircktn-etsck.  looi,  pp.  1.47  161-931  t  on 
the  Jews  ui  Rnne  in  Sanday  and  HeadUro,  Tkt  Ep.  U  tkt 
Rfmrnnt,  1805,  xWii-xxv ;  Berliner,  Getck.  dtr  Judrn  in  R»m, 
1893;  Stiarer,  Vie  Ggmeim/ttm^fnaie dtr /wdtM  in  Horn, 
tBra  and  G/yVI,  tii.  iSqS,  pp.  38-]6  44-56-  AJao  to  the  coonKnt- 
anes  on  Romaiu  such  as  those  1^  Sanday-Headlam,  iSgj, 
svoi-aUv;  R.  A.  Lipeius  in  /fCW,  1899,  pp.  70-73;  Meyer- 
Weisi(*t,  189a,  pp.i6-aa:  tolbeNTintnidnaioniRucbastboaeof 
S.  DavUsMt^,  1894,  lios-iis;  H.  J.  Holumann(*l,  1B99,  pp. 
■39-336;  Th.  ZafanA,  1900,  pp.  099-308  ;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  1901, 
op.a^.  See al*o  '  Romans (EpistiG  totV)'  'mSncy.  Brii.W, 
>^797-73o  [1886I,  and  Olo-Chsistian  LrrxxATURK,  Paul, 
RoMAMS,  Simon  Psna,  in  the  preaent  work.     w.  C.  V.  U. 

BOMB  (EHPIREV  The  Roman  Empire  has  been 
nppoaed  to  be  alloded  to  in  Dan.  t  and  7,  but  the  interpretation 
'koot  which  the  progiem  of  history  has  shewn  to  be  untnuble' 
fDrivar,  Dmniel,  98 ;  lae  the  whole  diicuuon,  m-im).  Roma 
k  itiured  to  tw  nana  in  biblical  writings  for  the  &m  time  in 
coDDectioD  win  Anttochns  Epiphanes;  thu  'sinfid  loof  '  ■» 
are  told,  had  bean  a  hoMaga  at  Kant  (1  Hace.  1  tov  Be  V 
ir^'FiifiS). 
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The  topography  and  history  of  Rome  and  of  the  Roman 
EmiHre  is  co  vast  a  subject  and  is  10  fully  dealt  with  by  various 
writers  and  in  ea«ly  accessible  works  of  reference,  that  it  ha*be«n 
deemed  sufficient,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  simply  to  touch 
upon  the  problem  of  the  r«lalioD  of  Rotne  to  Judnism  and  to 
early  Chrutianity. 

Destined  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews,  the  Empire 
Bana  and  tha         '"^  close  touch  with  them  for 

nnmmiTiiu.  against  the  power  «f  Syria. 

About  the  year  161  B.C  Judas  the  Maocahee  having 
heard  of  the  great  fame  of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy 
'  to  make  a  league  of  amity  and  confederacy  with  them, 
and  that  they  ^ould  take  the  yoke  from  them  ;  for  they 
saw  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks  did  keep  Israel  in 
bondage'  (i  Macc.81  ^  ;  cp  a  Macc.1134,  Jos.  An/, 
xii.  106  JusdnSds).  The  mission  was  successful ;  but 
before  the  news  arrived  Judas  was  slain  (i  Mace.  9i-ie ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xiLlli).  In  143  B.C  the  alliance  was 
renewed  hy  the  statesmanlike  Joiulhan  (x  Mace 
12 1-4 16  ;  Jos.  Aitt.  xiii.  58).  On  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
Simon,  his  brother  and  successor,  like  his  predecessors, 
also  sent  to  Rome  to  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship. 
The  ambassador,  this  time  Nuroenius,  was  again 
successful,  and  ■  the  Romans  issued  a  decree  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  ODOoundng  that  they  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  frioidship  with  the  Jevrs'  (W.  D. 
Morrison,  The  Jews  undtr Xeman  Jlule,  13).  Hyrcanua, 
again,  Simon's  son  and  socoesior,  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (139  B.C.),  to  escape  paying  any  more  the 
tribute  which  the  Syrian  had  exacted,  sent  yet  another 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  again  '  in  accordance  with  the 
settled  [xiadide  of  Roman  policy  in  the  East,  the  Jewish 
mission  was  received  In  a'  friendly  manner,  their 
grievances  were  attentively  beard,  and  a  decree  was 
issued,  ordering  the  Syrians  to  relinquish  their  claims 
to  tribute,  and  declaring  void  whatever  Antiochus  had 
done  in  Judcea  in  opposition  to  previous  declarations 
of  the  senate  [Jos.  Ant.xvi.  82/.]'  (Mwrison,  <>^.  til. 
16  / ).  After  this  several  ouises  combined  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Syrians,  so  that  the  Jews  no  longer 
bad  any  cause  to  fear  them. 

Such  were  the  first  relations  of  the  lews  widi  the  Roman 
Eminre,  if  we  are  to  trust  tradition:  tut  as  Morrison  again 
obs^ves  f  19),  '  some  of  these  suppowd  alliances  rest  upon  very 
slender  historical  fontidations.'  For  further  details  we  muK 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Maccabees  (cp  Iskaei.). 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  becoming  more  and 
mme  imperialistic,  within  the  Jewish  nation  was  arising, 

9  Jawtah    ^^'"'^  ^be  play  of  new  ideas,  that  spirit 

fvrrT^.  of  fiurtion  which  was  to  rend  it  asunder 
pany-spm  ^        ^j.  ^  common  foe  (see 

Sadducees,  Scribes  and  Phasiseks  ;  cp  Israel). 
See  again  on  the  history  of  the  period  Maccabeks, 
and  JANNXUS.  The  disputes  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  did  not  end  with  words ;  in  the  contest 
between  the  aoldien  of  Alexander  and  the  Pharisees 
much  blood  was  spilt.  The  stru^le  went  on  through- 
out the  reign  of  Alexander,  though  towards  the  end 
he  was  able  to  subdue  the  Pharisees  and  their  allies 
the  Syrians ;  it  continued  during  the  rdgn  of  Salome 
Alexandra  (7S-69  B.C.),  in  wliich  John  Hyrcanus,  one 
of  Alexando-'s  sons  was  content  to  act  as  high  priest ; 
and  into  the  reiga  cf  Aristobuhis  (69-63  b.c). 
Alexander's  other  son.  It  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
nation  so  that  it  was  ready  to  fall  an  eaiy  prey  to  a 
power  that  aimed  at  expansion.  When  the  Romans, 
who  foe  a  time  had  been  otherwise  occupied,  again 
turned  their  attention  to  the  East,  having  been  rotised  to 
action  by  the  revolt  of  Miihridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in 
88  B,c ,  and  when  success  had  attended  thdr  arms  In 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  this  people  that  had  wantonly 
reduced  itself  to  a  state  of  miserable  weakness,  it  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  Roman  Empire  should 
be  further  extended.  Another  civil  war  in  Palestine 
(66  B.C)  gave  Pompey  his  opportunity.  Hyrcanus, 
influenced  by  the  scfanner  Antipater,  had  plotted  to 
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OYerthrow  Aristofaolus.  Wboi,  however,  the  Phsrisees. 
assisted  by  the  Nabateans,  were  besieging  Aristobolus 
in  the  temple,  Marcus  Scaunu,  one  of  Pompey's 
Ueutenants,  appeared  on  the  scene,  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  and  set  Aristobulus  on  the  throne  for  a  time  at 
least.  The  struggle  between  the  two  brothers  soon 
troke  out  again.  This  time  Aristobulus,  having 
oBbided  the  Romans,  was  beneged  bjr  them  in  Jeru- 
salem. With  the  help  of  the  Sadduoees,  and  in  spite 
of  the  Pharisees,  be  was  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
besiegers ;  but  in  the  end  Pompey,  attacking  him  on  a 
Sabbath  (63  B.C.),  broke  through  and  inflicted  severe 
punishioem  on  the  Jews. 

Judaea  was  then  regarded  as  a  conquered  province. 
We  may  venture  to  mj  with  Morrison  that  the  new 
—  arrangements  that  resulted  '  were  on  the 

~ir    whole  a  blessing  to  the  peoples  of  the 
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East,  who  were  rescued  from  chaos  and  in- 


stability,  and  enabled,  after  years  of 
anarchy,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace'  (41).  Graetz 
(//ist.  267)  points  out  that  'the  Judaean  prisoners  that 
had  been  dra^:ed  to  Rome,  were  to  become  the  nucleus 
cS  a  community  destined  to  carry  on  a  new  kind  of 
warfare  against  long  -  established  Roman  institutions, 
ultimately  to  modify  or  partly  to  destroy  them.' 
Certainly  the  war  between  the  new  and  old  ideas  was 
to  go  on  uninterruptedly  until  some  adjustment  could 
be  effected.  Undo-  the  Herods,  when  the  Jews  were 
again  in  large  measure  allowed  to  govern  themselves, 
the  adoption  of  Hellenic  culture  was  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  revolted  against 
it  The  Jews  detemuned  to  rid  themsdves  of  their 
half-Jewish  rvien.  At  the  request  of  the  people  them- 
selves they  were  at  length  put  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  '  With  the  return  of  Judxa  to  a  Roman 
administration  begins  the  prelude  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  people — perhaps  the  most 
shocking  tragedy  known  to  the  history  of  the  world' 
(Comill,  Hut.  ef  the  People  of  Israel,  359).  The 
tragedy  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  a  large  section 
amongst  the  people,  such  as  the  Pharisees,  the  Zealots, 
and  the  Sicarii,  to  accept  the  inevitable — Roman  rule 
and  the  spread  of  Graeco-Roman  ideas. 

After  Pompey's  conquest  lewiih  and  Roman  history  axt 
closely  bound  up  together,  and  the  details  have  been  Bufficiently 
dealt  with  in  Israel,  ||  Sj-i  15,  Herod,  Pilate,  Covbrmmbmt, 
Jerusalem,  Seleucida,  Traue,  and  other  special  articles. 

One  of  the  problems  of  history  is  to  discover  the 
precise  attitude  adopted  by  the  Romans  towards 
.  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 

*^^J^  Christianity  on  the  other.  We  know 
UM  uoqiw.  important  concessions  were  made  to 
the  Jews  and  that  on  the  n^ole  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  religious  liberty.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  are  utiable  to  treat  the  history  of  Josephus  or  the 
narratives  of  the  NT  as  in  all  respects  historically 
accurate.  As  to  Josephus,  'his  persistent  endeavour 
to  make  it  apparent  that  his  people  were  actually  friends 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  reality  took  up  arms  against 
them  unwillingly,  is  a  notable  example  of  his  colouring 
of  the  situation,  and  compels  the  acceptance  of  his 
assertions  with  some  caution'  (Riggs,  Hist',  of  Jewish 
People,  145  ;  cp  De  Quincey,  Works,  7131  f.)-  As  to 
the  Gospels,  it  is  admitted  that  their  [»'esent  form  is 
due  to  editorial  redaction.  Christianity  was  no  sudden 
growth.  It  arose  gradually,  and  only  made  its  way  by 
dow  degrees.  It  represents  the  result  erf  that  inter- 
play of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  which  began  under 
the  Dispersion  (f.v. ).  Judaism,  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  thought,  had  undergone  during  the  disper- 
sion a  striking  change.  Later,  the  transition  ffom 
Grseco -Judaism  to  Christian  Judaism,  and  from  the 
ideas  of  Philo  to  those  accredited  to  Jesus,  was  easy 
and  natural.  Even  the  stricter  Judaism,  itself,  in  thie 
person  of  Hillel,  helped  to  promote  the  new  develop- 
ment.  T}w  process  yns  accelerated      contact  with 
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Rome.  Bat  the  new  movement  at  first  met  with  no  voy 
great  success.  Christian  Judaism  appealed  neither  to- 
the  Jew  nor  to  the  Gentile.  The  Jew  refused  to  give 
up  his  characteristic  rites ;  the  Gentile  would  not 
submit  to  purely  oriental  institutions.  Ctuislian 
Judaism  was  obliged  to  throw  off  mon  of  its  oriental 
trappings.  Hence  arose  the  purdy  Christian  movement 
This  form  of  Christianity  was  pnrfiably  represented  by 
the  primitive  gospd.  But  the  evolutionary  process  was 
still  at  work.  The  struggle  of  ideas  was  now  going  on 
with  renewed  vigottr.  The  Roman  empire  had  become 
a  world-empire ;  everything  was  tending  towards  a 
world -religion.  'Christianity'  had  long  been  in  the 
air,  or  in  other  w<mx1s,  '  the  fulness  of  time  had  come. ' 

This  is  ^^^"f^^T^'  oa  all  hands.  'If  the  Empire  was  the 
gKated  of  hindianoM  to  the  soncL  it  was  also  the  greater  of 
helps.  .  .  Hie  siiisle  bet  that  tbe  Empire  was  unimaal  went 
far  to  cooqilete  the  tnlnen  of  dme  fbr  uniit's  coaui^  Rmm 
put  a  stop  to  the  wan  of  nations  and  the  gnat  salts  of  slaws 
resuldnf  from  them,  to  die  crril  strife  of  cities  and  tbrir 
murderotu  nvolations.  Hencelbtth  they  were  ^ad  to  Ihre 
quietly  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  peace.  Interooana 
and  trade  (witness  the  migratory  Jtws)  were  easier  and  fner 
than  ever  since  in  Enrope  till  quite  recently.  .  .  TUs  was 
her  [Rome's]  work  in  bwtory — to  be  the  Imk  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modem — between  the  heathen  dty  stales  of 
the  andent  world  and  the  Christian  nations  of  the  modem '  (H. 
M.  Gwatkin, '  Roman  Empire '  in  Hastings'  BD).  Cp  Rantay, 
Ckurek  in  the  RimtM  Emiirt,  chap.  9,  I  6 ;  alM  Seeley, 
Eect  H«mc,  1 ;  J.  H.  Muirhead  in  7ii<  HiM.  Jtmrm.  1 153 
[Oct.  im\^cntiamtdl/i\AA'»Prime^Ui^H^.Cimluatiem: 
J.  M.  Robertson.  A  Sk»rt  Hut.  ^ChrittimmUr  (r9m)> 

Writing  cS  the  state  of  the  world  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  Retian  shows  (see  the  references  in  his 
notes)  that  'expanded  ideas  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  a  sympathy  with  humanity  at  large,  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Stoic  philosophy,  were  the  result  f£ 
the  broader  system  of  authority  and  the  less  confined 
education  wtUcb  had  now  assumed  controL  Men 
dreamed  of  a  new  era  and  of  new  worlds.  .  .  Maxims 
of  oommoo  homani^  became  current,  and  the  Stoks 
earnestly  tau^t  the  abstract  notions  oi  eqoali^  and 
the  rights  of  men.  .  .  Love  for  the  pocn-,  sympathy 
for  all,  and  chanty,  became  virtues.'  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  often  happens  during  a  period  of  tmnsition, 
'  on  the  whole,  the  middle  of  the  first  century  is  one  of 
the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  histoiy.'  I^osopben, 
however,  were  doing  mndi  to  bring  about  a  reformat 
tioD,  and  '  there  was  as  much  grandeor  in  the  simple 
of  [^ilosoidiy  in  the  first  century  as  in  that  of 
Christianity'  (The  Apostles,  ch.  17).  But  it  was  not 
merely  a  stru^le  of  two  independent  forces  against  a 
common  foe.  A  struggle  of  ideas  was  going  on  within 
and  between  the  two  refomiing  agencies,  and  between 
both  and  the  pcqidlar  Roman  religioa.  The  conflict 
resulted  In  the  victory  cS  neither  one  nor  the  other,'  but 
in  a  compromise,  in  the  evohitioo  of  a  rdigion  adapted 
and  adaptable  to  its  surroundings — in  other  words  in  a 
paganised  Christianity. 

The  primitive  gospels  seem  to  have  been  edited  and 
amplified  in  view  cX  this  development.     We  have  in 

B.  Bomoni  In  S?"  ?! 

thT(w«li«  ^  *****  there  are  doubtless  '  gospels' 
uw  wwpeis.  (Gnostic,  Ebionitic,  and  even  Essenic) 
within  the  gospels,  on  the  whole  not  a  picture  of  what 
really  took  place  at  the  rise  of  the  Christian  movement, 
but  a  representation  coloured  and  suggested  by  the 
ideas  of  a  later  age.  Although  therefore  they  may 
contain  much  correct  InfnrnatiMi  as  to  Roman  ad- 
ministration in  Palestine,  we  can  hardly  trust  them 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Romans.  To  take 
an.  instance,  the  Gospels  st^gcst  that  the  Romans 
were  interested  in  the  new  movement  from  the  start, 
but  that  the  ruling  Jews  were  almost  persistently  hostile 
to  it  (e^>ec.  Lk.  [cp  also  Acts];  cp  Ramsay,  Was 
Christ  bom  at  Bethl. ttjj^.).  But  the  movement  was 
not  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  mind  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  name  of  its  founder  ■  appears  only  in 
prcAine  anthem  of  a  hundred  years  later,  and  then  in 
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u  Indirect  manner  .  .  .*  (Renaa,  L^*  rfjaus,  ch.  S8)i 
Writings,  such  as  the  Gospds  and  the  AcU,  written  in 
the  interest,  or  to  explain  the  rise,  of  a  religious  move- 
inent,  are  especially-  liable  to  be  influenced  by  bias  or 
tendency,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  treat  them 
with  caution  and  critically  to  examine  their  statements 
before  regarding  them  as  strictly  historical.  In  par- 
ticular, the  accounts  <A  the  betia^,  trial,  and  execution 
of  the  hero,  wbetfao'  we  consider  the  pan  [^yed  by 
the  Jews  «■  by  the  Romans,  are  vety  diiGcult  to  under- 
stand. We  might  nuurally  suppose  that  Jesos  would 
have  been  treated  by  the  Romans  as  a  political  offender. 
Deliverers  kept  coming  forward,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
answer  to  the  Jewish  ezpectatitHis.  The  Romans  would 
hardly  have  been  likely  to  discriminate  between  the  new 
MessUh  and  otba  agitators.  Each  and  all  would  be 
regarded  equally  as  pcditically  dangerous ;  the  career 
of  each  and  all  would  be  abruptly  terminated  as  soon 
as  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  were  abandoned  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  openly  preach  '  a  new  kingdom ' 
in  the  market-place.  We  have  examples  later  of  the 
treatment  which  these  prophets  received. 

For  instance,  to  quote  Comill'i  grai^ic  description  iflitt.  a6o), 
'a  certain  Theudu  .  .  .  had  sumraoned  the  pcoiple  to  Ibe 
Jordan  where  at  his  command  the  miracle  of  Joahua  was  to  be 
repealed.  Fadns  aent  tkidter  a  company  cavaky,  who 
■inmly  cut  llie  people  down  and  bmugnt  the  head  of  ncodas 
to  jcrasalem.'  See  Theddas. 

It  is  (Ufficult  to  believe  that  the  RtNuans  bdiaved  as 
they  are  reported  to  have  done  at  an  earlier  date,  even 
when  it  is  admitted  that  the  drcumstances  at  the  time 
were  rather  different.  It  has  been  handed  down  again 
that  the  Jews  themselves,  or  a  section  of  them,  actually 
anticipated  Roman  action,  that  they  betrayed  'the 
author  of  the  new  movement  to  the  Romans  and  were 
themselves  allowed  to  play  a  cluef  part  in  carrying  out 
his  death -sentence.  But  this  re[M'esentation  of  the 
Jewish  attitude,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  pro- 
cedtu«,  looks  very  much  like  a  late. attempt  to  take  the 
blame  as  far  as  possible  off  the  Moulders  of  the 
Romans  and  lay  it  on,  the  Jews.  The  pagan-Christian 
movement,  and  the  widening  gap  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  would  give  rise  to  a  tend«tcy  to  say  as  little 
as  possiUe  in  disparagement  of  the  Romans,  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  bring  odium  on  'Ae  Jews;  to 
adapt  the  teaching  more  and  more  to  the  mind  of  the 
Roman,  to  make  it  diverge  more  and  more  from  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jews. 

Cp  Gospels.  On  the  representation  of  Roman  administration 
given  in  Acts,  see  Acts.  For  other  details  see  the  special 
articles  on  the  Roman  places,  governors,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
NT.  See  also  Chkistian  (Name  op),  GovaaNHCNT,  Rohk 
(Churcb  ofX  Rohamb,  Pavl,  Pilate,  PaocuSATOit,  Pro- 
vince, QDisimiffi.  If.  A.  C. 

ROPE.  For  JfOel,  'HhSth,  and  ni^ak,  see  Cord, 
and  fbr  'agmiht,  Job4l3  [403ti]  RV,  AV  'hook,'  see 
Rush,  a,  and  cp  Fish,  §  5,  a.  i,  col.  1539. 

BOBE.  r.  (n^-y5rj;  ANeoc.  Canl.2i;  krinon, 
l5.36it)  is  now  usually  taken,  as  in  RV"^-,  to  be  the 
autumn  crocus,  CoUhuum  autumnaU,  L.,  or  some 
kiikdred  species.  The  Heb.  word,  Miatj^U/k,  is  closely 
akin  to  Syr.  Mamsalldythd,  the  meaning  of  which  is  well 
assured  (LOw,  174). 

The  rendering  'rose,'  fitund  in  ^imhi  and  □tber^ewisb  writers, 
seems  to  rest  on  mere  conjecture ;  Mtly'  stands  m  S,  Vg.,  Tg. 
(but  only  once  in  eachX  whilst  'narcisstis'  is  in  T^.  on  Cant., 
and  isupheldbyCelsiua(l4e9j^)  and  others.  Dehtzsch  (/Vv/ 
83 compares  Ass.  hahafiUatu,  'reed,'  and  argues  for  the 
word  beiiu;  a  general  name  (cp  9  and  vg.  of  Cant.  9 1)  for  a 
flower^talk  or  a  flowerinE  plant.  As  NOldeke  (fDMG¥i-j-Ki) 
and  HaUvy  14 140)  urge,  however,  the  name  mtBt  be 
■pedfic  (at  all  events  in  Cmit,9i);  and  the  Aramaic  word 
provides  a  saiisftctory  fmndlel,  ihough,  or  course,  this  argament 
M  not  dcciuve  against  an  Assyrian  connection.^  Various  species 

1  [The  Ass.  CMnparivin  is  accepted  by  Che.  (Proph,  It.^,  on 
*  Is.'  /.c.)  after  disctission  ;  it  is  pcunted  out  that  the  same  plant- 
name  often  has  a  different  reference  in  different  countriu.  See 
alto  Ces.(l*>  s,v.,  who  recognises  the  connection.] 
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3.  The  ^hof  is  referred  to  in  Wisd.  28  (tm^/utfa 
^Aav  JcdXyftr),  Ecclus.  24 14  [18]  39 13  (17),  and  508  (p3 
'Ujrs  ;  see  Schechter  and  Taylor).  What  is  commonly 
called  the  '  Rose  of  Jericho,'  the  Anastatica  hitruntica, 
is  certainly  not  meant  by  Ben  Sira,  when  be  speaks  of 
the  '  rose-plants  in  JerldM.*  In  aiu  these  passage  be 
apparently  means  the  rhododendron  (Tristram,  NHB 
477 ;  cp  Schick,  PEFQ,  1900,  pp.  63-65).  In  3  Mace. 
7i7,  Ptol^uais  {q.v.\ is  called  poSo^pof  [V],  or  ^o^o- 
<^0F  [A]i  The  roses  of  Egypt  are  celebrated  the 
Roman  poet  Martial. 

GtAU  even  finds  the  Hebrew,  or  more  rttieily,  New  Hdmw 
word  for  roses  in  a  pcssage  of  Canticles  (4 13,  pt-nn  for  0*T^ 
This  may  be  ri^tt  (see  col.  693) ;  but  cp  Biiaoe,  Itc  On 
TTtt '  roa^'  in  Mishna,  and  its  Syr.  and  Ar.  cognatei,  see  LBw, 
Armm,  Pjlmnaeiinamfm,  131/  H.  H. 

BOSH  (B^l;  puc  [BAQ]),  according  to  most,  is 
the  name  of  a  people  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  like  Meshech 
and  Tubal  (confidently  identified  with  the  Mosdii  and 
the  Tibareni),  belonged  to  the  empire  of  GOG  [^.v.] 
(Eiek.  S8a/.  89 1).  It  is  very  strange,  however,  that 
all  the  names  of  peoples  in  Ecdc  881-6,  excqit  Rosh 
and  Paras  (v.  j).  should  occur  in  the  TaUe  of  Nations 
in  Gen.  10.  and,  from  the  ConJuiKtion  of  Tiras  with 
Meshech  and  Tubal  in  Gen.  IO3,  von  Hanmier  long  ago 
plausibly  conjectured  the  identity  of  Tiras  and  Rosh. 
Il  is  noteworthy  that  in  Judith  2  33  the  '  sons  of  Rasses  ' 
{q.v..  and  cp  Tibas)  are  mentioned  directly  after  Pot 
and  Lud,  and  it  is  natural  to  idoitify,  first,  Rasses  with 
Rosh,  and  then,  on  tfie  ground  of  the  i^ienomena  of  the 
Lat.  MSS..)  Rasses  with  Tiras.  This  would  produce 
the  reading  '  prince  of  Tiras. '  * 

This  is  decidedly  better  than  explaining  pk>i  'j,  '  chief 
prince  (of  Meshech,  etc.),'  as  RV^-  and  Smend  (after 
Tg.,  Aq.,  Jer.).  But  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  of 
appears  to  need  reconsideration  (see  Prophet, 
%  ay).  If  it  b  true  that  the  prophet  foretells  a  great  N. 
Arabian invaakm,  we  must  sniqmse  that  nn>  liketrmand 
vtn\,  b  a  corraptiao  VS  ASur  (m'li)'.  the'  name  of  one 
of  the  peoples  in  N.  Arabia  bordering  on  the  old  Judahite 
territory.    Cp  TarBHISH.  TiBAS. 

WiiKkler would  omit  if-m  as  a  glois  oa  1^  ('diief);  bat 
this  u  too  atmrficial  a  convctkau  111^13  fa  qiedally  one  of 
£Mk.'s  wordsfcp  Primck,  •)>  t.  k.  c 

BOBH  (E^ ;  puc  [ADL]),  a  Benjamite  family  name 
(Gen.  4631).  In  the  coirespondtng  list  in  Nu.  263S /. 
for  Ehi  Rosh  Muppim  we  find  Ahiram  Shephupham, 
and  the  three  names  probably  grew  out  of  the  two  either 
a  simple  traiupodtioD  of  the  letters  M  and  Sh  (cp 
C.  J.  Ball,  SBOT),  orinsOmesudiway  as  that  explained 
by  Gray  {HPN  35). 

The  MT  in  Gnu,  indeed,  requires  Rosh  to  make  up  its  ten 
'sons'  of  Benjamin  (t.<.,  fonrteen  'sons' of  Rachel ;  p.  n);  but 
^Ai.,  althou^n  naming  ten,  preserves  the  on^al  summation 
nine  (r.r.,  einbieen  '  sons '  ot  Rachel).  0a  ts  lacking  at  this 
point ;  but  0[>  sees  the  ducrepancy  and,  since  it  retains  Rosh, 
changes  the  eighteen  to  nineteen. 

ROSIN.   I.  n)t,  sdrl,  Ezck.  27 17  AV°«-    See  Balm, 

Si- 

a.  viMa;  Song  of  Three  Children,  33  (Dan-  •  846)  AV, 
RV  Naphtha. 

BVBT.    In  £V  ■  rubies '  represent  pifnfHim,  D*3^3&, 

i.BIldlsal         """^  (Job28i8  Lam.47  Prov.815 
Z^^^t  811  2O15  81 10).;  in  Lamentations  RV"^- 
zmerama.  ^  -corals';  in  Job  it  has  'red  coral' 
and  '  pearls.' 

1  Vet.  Lat.  reads  Thirat  tt  Siuit,  with  which  Pesh.  must 
originally  have  agreed :  Tkirat  and  Kmtit  represent  different 
readings  of  the  same  word. 

s  crvn  K'jp],  instead  of  i&mS  ');  •n,  as  Herz  has  remarked, 

might  easily  fall  out  after  kt-  Toy  {^kIc.  SBOT)  has  alio 
comUned  the  names  Rosh  and  Tiras.  The  above  was  wrhteni 
however,  before  the  appeaivu^  of  his  work. 
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The  nodenDgs  of  0  And  (lonwtiiiws  U  Ion)  nuutifettly 
represent  another  text  (Jji  Job,  mti  iJunxrei'  vo^iw  irwip  rd 

Jmrrsra tBMC,  Jowro^  A];  L*in.,  Mp  XOovt;  Prov.Sis  8ii 
SI  to,  A(0wt-  «»AvrcAMy;  Prov.  3O15,  wanting?};  Vg.  has  « 
diSercat  rendering  in  each  case  (Job,  Irmiiitttr  auttm  tapiaiti* 
lU  tcemltUi  LuL,  Aon  amtiquo;  Prov.  815,  eunctit  ^hus; 
%\\,eniKtU^rtH»iiuimiti^\%f  ntultihtdagtmiiuumm;  81 

a.  InIs.54i»(it/>i}<rTaXXof},  EMk.27i6(xopx<v[BQ]. 
fropxofit  [A])  RV  has  'rubies,'  but  AV  'agate'  and 
AV™«-  [Ezek.]  ■  chrysoprase,'  for  njni,  tadMd.  See 
Agate,  Chrysopsase. 

3.  Id  Ex.2817  Ezek.  28 13  RV"K-  has  'ruby'  for 
trik.  'ddtin. 

The  question  whether  rubies  are  referred  to  in  the 
OT  may  at  first  sight  appear  rather  complicated.    It  is 

**™»»**»«-^  Qf  .  rubies  as  a  reodenng  of  ftHtmrn 
have  long  since  passed  into  abeyance ; 
the  revisers  of  AV,  it  is  clear,  only  acquiesce  in  certain 
cases  in  AV's  rendering  '  rubies '  from  a  feeling  of  un- 
cmainty  as  to  the  absolute  coireaness  of  the  margiital 
renderings  which  they  propose.  Oo  the  correctness  of 
their  rendo-ii^  we  may  refer  to  Coral.  Pearl,  and 
with  regard  to  Lam.  4?  (where  the  strange  statement, 
'  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,'  b  ventured 
upon  in  EV)  to  Lamkntations  [Book],  §  5,  Sapphire. 
If  the  precious  stone  called  'Sdem  is  really  from 
tjum,  'to  be  red,'  and  not  rather  from  the  name  of 
Edom,'  it  is  most  plausible  to  identify  it  with  Ihe 
camelian  (see  Sardius).  We  have,  therefore,  only 
the  passages  la.  64  la  Esek.  27 16  to  deal  with.  Here 
the  greatest  weight  b  due  to  Prof.  Ridgewa/s  remark 
(Carbuncle,  coL  703),  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
ruby,  which  is  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  in  Burmah," 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  any  more  than  it  was  to  the 
Gredcs  till  atter  the  time  of  Tbeophrastus.  If  the  n^hek 
is  the  ma/iat't\x>aa  of  the  Egyptians  (see  Carbi7NCLE, 
end),  the  kadkSd  mi^t  conceivably  be  the  garnet ;  on 
the  possible  root-meaning  (to  emit  fire,  as  a  fire-stick), 
see  Ges-'Bu.  and  BDR  We  must  iK>t.  however,  ignore 
the  possibility  (see  Chalcbdomt,  i,  end)  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  word  is,  not  -yra,  but  itd  (r  for  d). 
Both  for  the  stone  called  'idem  and  for  that  called  (as 
we  now  assume)  -|313.  the  name  of  a  country  may  be 
ntrnuMd  as  the  orif^n — viz.,  in  the  case  of  '5dtm, 
Edom,  and  in  that  of  isnSt  Jerahmeel  (stich  corruptions 
of  this  name  turn  out  to  be  common)  ;*  the  stones 
so  designated  may  in  fact  have  reached  the  Hebrews 
from  N.  AratHa,  and  so  have  been  called  respectively 
the  Eldomite  and  the  Jerahmedite  atone.  Cp  SAXDitJS, 
Topaz. 

The  true  or  Oriental  ruby  is  a  red  variety  of  conradum  or 
native  alumina  of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  spinel  (an  aluminate  of  oia^iesium),  which  is  3S  much 
less  eWiniatian  as  a  gem  stone.  The  phraseology  of  ancient 
writers  was  even  more  confused  than  that  now  curtent,  for  they 
appear  to  have  classed  tc^fether  under  a  common  name^  such  as 
the  atriunctilttt  of  Pliny  oc  Ihe  irVaat  of  (jteek  wnten,  not 
only  (perhaps)  our  two  kinds  of  ruoy,  but  also  garnets 
other  inferior  stonca  a  fiery  colour.  See  furoier  Sti 
[Precious]. 

BUDIMENTa  (cTOixeiA).  CoL  28 »  EV,  RV»>- 
Elements  {g.v. ). 

BITE  (TTHfANON  [Ti.  WH])  is  once  mentioned  (Lk. 
11 49t)  as  a  small  garden  herb ;  in  the  parallel  passage 
Mt.  23a3  anise  and  cummin  are  mentioned  instead. 

According  to  Tristram  {SHB  478)  Rmtm  gnrntaiau  u  at  this 
day  cultivated  in  Palestine,  whilst  JFift*  ifSeUtu  is  a  eoaunon 
wild  plant.   Cp  LOw,  no.  317. 

BUFU8  (poY(t>oc  [Ti.  WH])  occurs  several  times  in 

Old-Christian  literature. 

I.  Mk.  I691,  as  the  son  of  Simon  op  Cyrene  and 
the  brother  of  Alexander  (ff-v. ).    In  the  Apocryphal 

1  See  Tarshish  [StoheI  |  3. 

>  Co  '  The  Ruby  Mibm  in  Upper  Bunnah,'  CsrnkiU  Magm- 
Mtm*,  Doc  uoi. 

>  Cp,  fbi  mitaiK^  'Cakd,'  t  K.43t  [Sii]. 
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Acts  <^  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  of  others,  Alexander 
and  Rufus  are  mentioned  as  disciples  of  Andrew,  who 
were  his  companions  in  the  country  of  the  barbarians ; 
cp  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Afokr.  Af.-gack,  1533/  6if  6bi  ;  877 
79  83,  E.  94  96. 

3.  Rom.  I613,  as  a  Roman  Christian,  «'ell  known  to 
Paul  and  to  the  Christians  in  Rome  as  being  '  the  elect 
(or  the  cdK»en)  la  the  Lord.*  We  do  not  know  the 
force  of  this  expresdoiL  WdxsAcker  thinks  that  it 
hints  at  some  special  circumstances  connected  with  his 
conversion.  B.  Weiss,  Sanday-Headlam  interpret: 
'  eminent  as  a  Christian. '  In  any  case  it  will  be  an 
efithetoH  omans  to  celebrate  the  Mend  of  Paul,  the 
supposed  author,  who  goes  on  to  salute  'hts  mother 
and  mine,'  as  if  the  Roman  wife  bad  once  kindly  treated 
him,  who  bad  not  yet  been  in  Rome.  The  list  of  greet- 
ings in  Rom.  16  is  not  historical ;  the  names  and  the 
additions  are  fanciful ;  cp  Rohans  (Epistle).  Accml- 
ing  to  Epiphanius  this  Rufiis  was  reckoned  among  the 
seventy  'others'  (apostles),  Lk.  lOi.  A  Spanish  local 
tradition  makes  him  the  first  bishop  of  Tonosa,  conse- 
crated by  PauL  Another  tells  us  that  he  was  conse- 
crated t^hop  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  by  Peter.  His 
birthday  is  said  to  have  been  the  8th  or  the  19th  April ; 
cp  Lipsius,  2ia3  aa;,  E  24a. 

3.  Polycarp,  Pkil.9i\  cp  Eus. S613,  as  a 
companion  of  the  martyrs  Ignatius  and  Zosimus,  com- 
memorated every  year  on  i8tb  Dec.  at  Philippi,  accra-d- 
ing  to  MariyroL  Rom, 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  diree,  or  any  two 
of  than,  orii^nally  indicate  the  same  persoiL 

w.  C  V.  H. 

BXra  (npns^),  Judg.  4t8  RVt :  see  coL  509,  n.  4- 

BUHAHAH.   See  Lo-ruuaicah. 

BDI£  (1g),  Is.  44 13  AV.  RV  Line  {q.v.  a).  Cp 
Hahdicbaftb.  8  a. 

BUISB.  On  the  wide  use  of  geoenl  terms  of  this 
nature,  cp  what  has  been  said  under  the  beuJhigs 
Captain,  Governor,  Ofticer. 

The  different  Hebrew  aod  Greek  terms  thus  rendered 

are  as  follows  : — 

I.  »agSM,  see  Dktutv,  i. 

a.  iar,  tee  PxiKCE,  3,  and  cp  Abkt,  |  4,  (Jovkknment,  |  si, 

KlNC 

3.  nOgUl,  see  Pkincs,  t. 

4.  M^i^i  Ho*.  4  18,  lit.  Shikld  .r.>— the  text  is  not  certain. 
mAW/  (a  'ruler'  in  the  gen^ul  ioiM^  (««n.45B  Prov.47 

H1.&9  [iD,  see  GoVKHNOR,  11. 

6.  lalRf,  see  Governor,  9. 

7.  ^(^iwrwyot,  Mk.  0  n,  see  SvKACOCUK,  |  9. 

8.  opxtr^Airot,  Jn.  28^,  see  Mbal,  |  ii. 

9.  mlurifx^.  Acts  17  6  8  (ruler  of  the  cityX  see  Thbs- 

SALON  tCA. 

10.  Swapxpt,  aHacc.4ar  AV  (RV  'govamor'X  aee  Sos> 

TRATUS,  and 

I I.  SfXffi  the  most  widely>used  of  all  terms  both  in  LXX  and 
NT,  applied,  f^.f  to  rulers  of  nations  (Mt.  iOajX  magistrates 
and  judges  (Lk.  13  58  Rom,  183),  officers  and  members  of  th* 
Sanhednn  fMt. 9 18  33  Lk.841  SS13  35  Jo.  8t):  to  Jesos  the 
'ruler'  of  the  kinn  of  the  eanh  (Kev.lsX  Rod  to  Satan  the 
■  prince '  (so  £ V)  of  devib  (M  t. »  34)1 

BUMAH  (n^^-l).  the  birthplace  of  Zetndah  or 
Zebudah,  Jeboiakim's  mother  (3  K.  2836  [ck]  KpoyMA 
[B].  [ek]  p.  [A],  [eKlAoBeNNA  [L] ;  Jps.  Ant.  x.5a, 
e5  &BoYA*&C  i-e.,  &pOYA*&c).  has  been  thought  (see 
HWB^)  to  be  the  poywii  of  Eusebius  (OS^  288 10, 
pOYMA  H  KAI  4kpi&>^  in  his  time  called  peM4»c)< 
with  which  he  identifies  Arimathsea,  unless  ||  s  Ch.  865 
(0aA  Qot  MT)  be  cocrea  in  giving  Ramah  for  Rnmah 
(so  P^  in  2  K. ).  It  is  the  modem  RantUk  in  the 
plain  N.  of  Diospolis  ( Lydda).  There  were,  however, 
several  places  called  Rumah.  Another  is  referred  to 
in  the  Talmud  as  Ruma  aod  once  as  Anuna  (Neub. 
du  Ta/m.  303);  this  seems  to  be  the  Galikan 

1  Sm  above,  coL  097,  n.  >. 
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Ruma  of  Joaephus  (f/ili.  7at),  which  may  be  the 
mod.  RQmeh,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  plain  of  Battauf, 
about  6  m.  N.  of  Nazareth. 

Akomah  (f-v.)  in  Judg.ff4t  w  at  first  light  excluded  by  it* 
nntben  KtuUion.  PrabablT,  however,  the  original  uoryipolce 
of  Abimeledi  as  king  of  Cnaiun  in  the  Negeb  (lee  Shscheu). 
If  aot  it  U  fdausible  to  identify  Arumah  wiifa  the  Rumah  of 
3  K.)  because  of  the  luatrimonial  c<Minectiana  betn-een  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  the  Negeb.  like  'Ramfth' (which,  indeed,  PeiE. 
nadain9K.and  0a*  in  th*auMd«aMiitt0  3Cb.M5}, '  Rnmah' 
and  'Animah'  prabably  coste  from  *  Jenhmeel' ;  ue  place  lo 
derignaied  wa>  nt  JerahnwcHw  origin.  T.  K.  C 

BUniEBS  (D*y}).   See  Chariot.  1  zo ;  Auir. 

S  4  (coL  314). 

BUSH,  BUBHES.  i.  t«pi.  gimJ  (Ex.23  [Syro- 
hex.,  Aid.,  15  TT&TTYPOC  :  so  Aq.' Sym.,  0  om.],  Job 
8m  [n&TTYpoc].  Is.  18«[eniCT0AAC  ByBAiNAc].  35?" 
[cAoc]t)  is  almost  oertaioly  the  papyrus  (cp  0  Ex. 
[?],  Job),  the  Hetxcw  name  being  derived  from 
Coptic  kam.  This  plant  {Cypenu  Pafyna,  L. ),  which 
was  a  diaracteristtc  growth  along  the  Nile  faaiUta  in 
ondent  Egypt,*  and  still  occura  In  several  localities  in 
Palestine,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  with  a 
triangular  tapering  stem ;  see  PAPYRI,  §  i.  Its  stem 
supplied  material  for  the  making  of  boats,  sails,  mats, 
cloth,  cords,  and,  above  all,  writing  material.  In 
particular,  its  use  for  the  ctmstruction  of  light  Nile 
boats  is  mentioned  by  Tbeophrastui,  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  writers  {ep  Egypt,  {  8,  end),  and  eiqilains  the 
releieuces  in  Ex.23  Is-lSa.  and  probably  also  Job9i6 
(see  RV>w-,  but  cp  Reeds,  Ospray). 

a.  jtolR,  'agmin  (Is.  814  [13]  IS  13*  685  [KpUm),  Job 
41s[40a6,  jTp.]  4l9o"[i3]f}  isawordfor  'marsh  reed,' 
derived  from  'ilgam,  tUM,  a  'marsh'  or  'pool'  (Barth, 
NB  341},  and  very  probably  to  be  identified  with  Arundo 
Domax,  L.  {cp Tristram,  NHB^yb/.).  la  Is.9i4[i3] 
I&15  the  'agmSn  or  '  t«ed '  is  contrasted  with  the  ka^Ak 
i^^)  <^  'palm-branch,'  the  latter  indicating  thme  in 
lugh  position  and  the  former  the  humbler  classes  in  the 
state — so  0  (bdow,  n.  4).  In  Is.  68s  among  the 
sporious  tokens  of  pretended  piety  is  mentioned  that 
bowing  the  head  as  the  bead  of  the  reed  is  bent  by 
the  flow  of  the  stream  in  which  it  grows ;  cp  t  K.  14 15 
Mt.  117. 

In  Job41 3  [-4036]  the  name  is  tnuisfened  to  the  rope  or  cord 

{see  K  V)  of  reed  used  to  noose  the  crocodile  ;  and  in  Job  41 30 
la)  the  hot  vaporous  breath  of  this  animal  is  compared  10  the 
steamof 'aseerning  pot'  and  (see  RV)  the  smoke  of  *  (burning) 
nubes.'  [In  both  passages  the  text  is  doubtfiiL  On  Job  41  a 
aae  Pisit,  |  Si  wd  n.  i,  where  DI^  '  ring '  is  pn^xned  as  an 
and  OB  Jab41  ao  see  Budde,  who  (whh  BL,  On., 
r> reads  Blil^  'and  boUiag.l  N.  M.— W.  T.  T.-D. 

BUBT.  I.  n^^n,  Mel'dh;  10c.  in  E«ik.246ii/. 
of '  the  bioodjr  city,  that  caldron  fuU  of  nut  [AV  '  scum  ]  where- 
fkoia  the  rust  is  not  yet  gone. 

*.  pfitmit,  in  Mt.  619/  of 'modi  and  nHt'(v^Ml  Apvvsc) 
which  consume  'treasure,' 

3.  lit,  in  Jas.  fi3.  spoken  of  rusting  gold  and  silver. 

BUTE  (7141,  poyO*  Ittwi).  a  Moakutish  woman, 
the  herone  of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Throu^  her  marriage 
with  Mafalon.  and  subsequent  marri^e-at-law  with 
Boos  (in  the  name  of  Mahlon),  she  became  an  ancestor 
of  David,  who,  according  to  our  present  text,  was  a 
native  of  Bethlehem  in  Jttdah.  ,  Ruth's  noble  unselfish- 
ness was  thus  lewarded  (cp  Ruth2is).    Her  sbter, 

1  Aq.  gtves  nnpMiw  for  mo,  Ex.  9  5 ;  Vg.  pa^nion. 

s  AV  has  'bulrushes'  in  Ex.3  j  (RVmg-  'papyrus').  Is.  18a 
ntV  'papyrus'),  'rush*  in  JobBii  (RVng.  "^papyrus'),  and 
'  rushes '  ui  la.  S9  7. 

S  It  is  said  to  be  now  extinct  in  E^ypt— thus  Boiisier  {FL  Or. 
B37S)  '<^iu>  ia  Egypto,  ubi  destrucius  nunc  esse  videtur.' 
TratTBin :  '  no  longer  found  in  Africa,  excepting  in  marshes  of 
the  White  Nile  in  Nubia,  7*N.  latinide '  (iVW^  433). 

*  In  both  cases  9  parayhrases,  fttfyait  «al  fuapev  and  ^x4*' 
mmi  TcAec. 
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whose  impulse  to  follow  Naomi  to  her  home  in  Judah 
was  less  efiectual  than  Ruth's,  was  named  Orpah,  a 
name  which  suggests  the  meaning  '  obstinacy.'  Hence, 
following  Pesb.,  it  is  usual  (cp  Geiger,  Vrsekr.  50}  to 
explain  Ruth  as  a  contraction  of  Re^,  «.«.,  'the 
companion,'  '  one  who  lovingly  attaches  bendC'  See, 
however,  (oi  other  explanations.  Ruth  [Book],  §  5. 
The  account  of  her  levirate- marriage  with  Boaz  is 
given  with  archseological  fulness  as  an  obsolete  custom. 
Cp  Shoes  (e). 

[By  old  Helnew  law,  as  by  the  old  law  of  Aralna,  a  wife  who 
bsid  been  brouiJit  into  her  husband's  bouse  i>y  contract  and  pay- 
ment of  a  price  to  her  father  was  not  set  free  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  to  many  a«ain  at  will.  The  right  to  her  hand  Lay  with 
the  nearest  heir  ot  the  dead.  OriginaJiv  we  must  suppose, 
among  the  Hriirews  as  among  the  Arabs,  tnis  law  was  all  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  widow.  nAiose  band  was  simply  part  of  the 
dead  man's  estate ;  bui,  wnile  this  remained  so  in  Arabia  to  the 
time  of  M^ammed,  among  the  Helnews  the  law  early  took 
quite  an  opposite  turn  ;  the  widow  of  a  man  who  died  childless 
was  held  to  have  a  right  lo  have  a  son  begotten  on  her  by  the 
next  kinsman,  and  this  son  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  dead 
and  succeeded  to  his  inheritance  so  that  his  name  might  not  be 
cut  off  from  Israel.  The  duty  of  raising  up  a  son  to  the  dead 
lay  upon  his  brother,  and  in  Dt.  36  5  is  restricted  to  the  case 
when  brothers  live  together.  In  old  times,  as  appears  from 
Gen.  88,  this  was  not  so,  and  the  law  as  put  in  the  book  of  Roth 
appears  to  l>e  that  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  dead  in  general 
had  a  right  to  '  redeem  for  himself '  the  dead  man's  estate,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  bound  to  marry  the  widow.  Ihc  ion  of 
this  marriage  was  reckoned  as  the  dead  man's  son  and  succeeded 
to  his  property,  so  that  the  '  redeemer '  had  only  a  temporary 
usufruct  in  it.  Naomi  was  too  old  to  be  married  in  this  way, 
b«t  she  had  certain  rights  over  her  husband's  estate  which  the 
next  kinsman  had  to  buy  up  before  he  could  enter  on  the 
property.  And  this  he  was  wiUing  to  do,  but  he  vras  not  willing 
also  to  marry  Ruth,  and  bexet  (ki  ner  a  son  who  would  lake  the 
name  and  estate  of  the  dead  and  leave  him  out  of  pocket.  He  ' 
therefore  withdraws  and  Boos  comes  in  his  place.  That  this  is 
the  senM  of  the  tiansaclion  is  clear :  there  is,  however,  a  litde 
obscurity  in  45,  vdtenfsee  Vg.,  Pesh.)  one  letter  b»  fallen  out 
and  we  must  (with  Cappclms,  Geiger,  Bertheau,  etc.)  read 
niTnttoiii  and  traatlMe  'what  day  thou  boyest  the  field  from 
MsoNU  uou  must  also  bay  Ruth,'  etc.   Cp  m  9^— w.  a.  s-I 

The  notice  in  Ruth  4r  has  caused  some  difficulty. 
Kaltsch  iBiiU  Studies,  I  [1877]  actually  suggests 
that  wvpf  (EV  'in  former  time')  may  perluips  mean 
'from  olden  times.'  Driver  (/w/r.!"'  455).  who  ap- 
parently finds  4;  and  4i8-a3  the  only  passages  which 
may  indicate  a  late  date,  thinks  that,  while  4 18-33 
'forms  no  integral  part  of  the  book,'  4?  'has  every 
appearance  vS  being  an  explanatory  gloss,'  and  com- 
pares the  admitted  gloss  in  i  S.  9$,  which  begins  with 
Sirw2  D'ttS.  This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  view, 
though  it  entails  an  alteration  of  the  text  in  v.  8.  But 
we  may  ask  this  question  :  Supposing  that  the  custom 
referred  to  in  4?  had  become  antiquated,  was  not  such 
an  explanatory  notice  called  for  ?  T.  K.  c. 

BUTEf  BOOK  OF.   The  story  of  RiTTH  [q.  v. )  forms 
one  of  the  OT  Hagiographa,  usually  reckoned  as  the 
1  IMvtnal  B^'^'™^  °^  M^lloth  or  Festal 

"j^ESr^  Rolls,  This  position  corresponds  to  the 
P**^  '™'  Jewish  practice  of  reading  the  book  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost ;  Spanish  MSS,  however,  place 
Ruth  at  the  head  of  the  Megillotb  (see  Canticles)  ; 
and  the  Talmud,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Bdbd 
BatkrS  (143), 'gives  it  the  first  place  among  all  the 
Hagiographa.  On  the  other  hand.  0  and  the  Vul- 
gate make  Ruth  follow  Judges.  It  has  sometimes  been 
held  {e.g.,  hf  Ewald,  Hist.  1 156 ;  Bertheau,  Hieliter  u. 
HtUh,^  99a)  that  this  was  its  original  place  in  the 
Hebrew  ^Ue  also,  or  rather  that  Ruth  was  originally 
reckoned  as  an  appendix  to  Judges,  since  it  is  only 
doing  this,  and  aJso  tqr  reckoning  Lamentations  to 
Jeremiah,  that  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  can 
be  reduced  to  twenty-two,  the  number  assigned  by 
Josephtis  and  other  ancient  authorities.  It  has  been 
shown  dsewbere  (Canon,  H  xi-i4)>  however,  that  the 
argument  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  way  <rf 
reckoning  breaks  down  on  closer  examination,  and, 
whilst  it  was  very  natural  that  a  later  rearrangement 
should  transfer  Ruth  from  the  HagiograjAa  to  the 
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Ustorical  booka,  aad  place  it  between  Judges  and 
Samnel,  no  motive  can  be  suggested  for  the  opposite 
change.  That  the  book  of  Ruth  did  not  originally 
form  part  of  the  series  of  '  Former  Prophets '  (Judges- 
Kings)  is  further  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
untouched  by  the  process  of  '  prophetic '  or  Deuterono- 
mistic  editing,  which  gave  that  series  its  present  shape 
at  a  time  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah; 
the  nairative  has  no  affinl^  wiib  the  pmnt  of  view  whicb 
looks  on  the  whole  history  of  Israel  as  a  series  of  ex- 
amples of  divine  justice  and  mercy  in  the  successive 
rebellions  and  repentances  of  the  people  of  God.  But 
if  the  book  had  been  known  at  the  time  when  the 
history  &om  Judges  to  Kings  was  edited,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  excluded  ffom  the  collection;  the 
ancestry  of  David  was  of  greater  Interest  than  that  of 
Sanl,  «d)ich  Is  given  in  i  S.  9i,  whereas  the  oM  history 
names  no  ancestor  of  David  beyond  his  fiuber 
Jesse. 

As  to  the  dat&    A  very  early  period  is  clearly  impos- 
sible.   The  book  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  document 
.  written  soon  after  the  period  to  which  it 

*  refers ;  it  presents  Itself  as  dealing  with 

times  br  back,  and  takes  obvious  delight  in  depicting 
details  of  antique  life  and  obsolete  usages  (on  Ruth 
ii-ia,  see  Ruth);  it  views  the  rude  and  stormy 
period  before  the  institution  of  the  kingship  through 
the  softening  atmosphere  of  time,  which  imparts  to 
the  scene  a  gentle  sweetness  very  different  from  the 
hardier  colours  of  the  old  narratives  of  the  book  of 
Judges.  [We  cannot  therefore  very  well  say  with  Dr. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  {iKtrod.  ia6)  that  the  book  'must 
have  been  written  after  the  time  of  David,  and  long 
prior  to  the  Exile.']  Indeed,  the  interest  taken  in 
the  pedigree  of  David  points  to  a  time  when  ■  David ' 
had  become  a  symbol  for  the  long-past  ideal  age.  In 
the  language,  too,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (see  §  3), 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  makes  for  and  nothing  that 
makes  against  a  date  subsequent  to  the  captivi^,  and 
the  very  de^nation  of  a  period  of  Het»vw  history 
as  'the  days  when  the  judges  judged'  (Ruthli)  is 
based  on  the  Deuteronomistic  additions  to  the  book  of 
Judges  (2i6/),  and  does  not  occur  till  the  period  of 
tiw£xile. 

An  inferior  limit  for  the  date  of  the  book  cannot 
be  assigned  with  precision.  Knenen  formerly  argued 
[Ond.^)\  [1861]  ai3  914)  that,  as  the  author  seems 
to  take  no  offence  at  the  marriage  of  Israelites  with 
Moabite  women,  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Ezra  and  Xeheniiah  (Ezra  9  Neh.  13);  but  the 
same  argument  would  i»ove  that  the  Book  of  Esther 
was  written  befm  Ezra,  and  indeed,  as  Wellhausen 
(Bledt's  Einl.W,  905)  pmnts  otit,  the  singular  Talmodic 
statements  respecting  the  descent  of  eminent  Jewish 
teachers  from  supposed  heathen  proselytes  of  antiquity 
(Sisera,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Haman — see 
Rakab)  appear  to  imply  a  theory  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  nevertheless  bad 
no  polemical  bearing  on  the  practical  exeluuveness  of 
the  prevalent  custom.  We  cannot  therefore  assert 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  was  not  written  later  than 
about  444  ac. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  story 
of  Ruth  was  written  before  the  living  impulses  of  Jewish 
literature  had  been  choked  hy  the  growing  influence  of 
legalum.  As  Ewald  remarks,  '  we  have  here  a  narrator 
of  a  perfectly  individual  character,'  who,  *  without 
anxiously  concealing  by  his  language  all  traces  of  the 
later  age  in  which  he  wrote,  had  obviously  read  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  works  both  of  history  and 
of  poetry,  and  thus  produces  a  very  striking  imitation 
of  the  older  work  on  the  kings'  {Mist,  I154/).  The 
manner,  however,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  is  equally 
remote  from  the  legal  pragmatism  of  Chronicles  and 
from  the  prophetic  pragmatism  of  the  editor  of  the  okler 
histories.    His  work      therefore  some  advantage  over 
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the  histories  Just  mentioned,  an  advantage,  it  is  true, 
of  which  the  Targum  (see  1 5/)  endeavours  to  deprive 

it  By  the  tone  of  simple  piety  and  gractousness  whKh 
pervades  it,  and  by  its  freedom  from  the  pedantry  of 
legal  orthodoxy,  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  prologue  to 
the  colloquies  of  Job  and  the  older  poetical  wisdom. 
I^egalism,  then,  was  still  far  from  having  triumphed  in 
the  field  of  literattue  when  the  story  of  Ruth  was  written ; 
even  a  saperfidal  student  cannot  close  bis  c^es  to  this 
important  fact. 

The  necessity  of  a  somewhat  late  date  vriU  a[qtear  also 
from  the  following  stylistic  and  linguistic  OtMisidaations. 
K  I.liuHilaLift  "^^^  ****  style  of  the  narrative  lacks  the 
jISl^  freshness  and  popularity  which  distinguish 
the  best  section^  of  tiie  Boeks  of  Samuel 
must  be  apparent,  and  upon  examining  closdy  tbe 
linguistic  details,  we  shall  probably  become  convinced 
that  a  pre-exilic  origin  is  impossible.  The  learned 
Benedictine  Catniet  {IHttuntnain  histori^tu  et  critique, 
1733,  art.  'Ruth'),  indeed,  following  Bdbd  haihri, 
14^,  ascribes  the  composition  to  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  a  view  irtlidi  be  supports  by  »• 
ferring  to  the  phrases,  '  YahwA  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also,'  Ruthl  17  (cp  I  S.  817,  and  ten  other  passages  in 
Sam.  and  Kings),  '  to  uncover  the  ear,'  Ruth  44  (cp  i  S. 
0  IS,  and  six  other  pass^es  in  Sam. },  For  other  points 
of  contact  between  Ruth  and  Sam.  and  Kings,  see  4  is 
andiS.18(p3«):  I19  end  i  S.  45  i  K.  I45  (ohm) ;  4i 
and  I  S.2I3  3  K.  68  ('»Sk*]'«);  23  and  iS.6g  20>6 
{mpOi  'accklent'),  and  the  second  fern.  ang.  imperf. 
in  J*-,  2831 8418  I S.  I14  (also  Is.  45io  Jer.  81«).  These 
comcidences,  however,  are  outweighed,  not  tmly  tbe 
diflerence  of  style  (in  the  more  general  sense)  between 
Ruth  and  Sam. ,  but  also  by  certain  forms  and  expressions 
found  in  Ruth  but  not  found  in  Sam. ,  some  of  which  at 
least  point  distinctly  to  a  post-exilic  age. 

The  fbltowing  fbnitt  and  idioms  <to  which  add  the  Mccmd  fan. 
auiE>  inpcrf- in  1^;  ICC  above) are  post-claa«cal  and  mostly  po«- 
exflic  or  exilic  in  use— tbe  serand  fem.  ting.  perf.  in  'n*,  83^ 
(also  in  Jer.  [often],  Eaek.  18  Mic.  4 13  [hardlr  Hicah'i]) ; 

trjO  iot  rnp,  Hva,  t  ao(cppualIels  in  EselcaTai  865  etc.); 
'  to  shut  up,'  1 13  (Muhnic^  Jewish  Aiam.,  Syriac,  but  cp 
Dfi'vej-) ; 

P^p,  'to  confirm,' 4 7  <a]io  Eiek.  I8<  E*tb.>ai  370931^;  Pi. 
110  28 106,  and  in  [Aram-l  Dan.  6  a); 

-ab,  '  to  hope,'  1 13  (Eslh.  ft  1 119 1«6) ; 

TOi*,  Kjfj,  'to  take  a  wife,'  I4  (Eiraftaia  Neh.Ua5  tOk 
38  aa  etc,  but  n«t  Judg.  21 33  [BuddeD ; 

[nV,  'therefore,'  1 13  (a*  in  Aram.  Dwi.8s  etc);  cp  Driver. 

It  is  also  well  worth  noticing  that  the  divine  name  or 
title  "IT  (exilic  and  post-exilic  in  ttse)  occurs  in  Rntb 
lao/'  (without  Vii)>  as  often  in  Job— ^wald  rightly  com- 
pares Job  87  a,  and  (i^inst  the  view  that  Rnth  is  written 
m  a  pre-exilic  N,  Israelitish  dialect)  that  the  relative  is 
always  Vk.  never  if  (cp  K5nig,  EiKl.  a86). 

According  to  K&nig  {Eint.  387),  the  book  in  Its 
present  form  belongs,  on  linguistic  grounds,  to  the 
period  of  Jer.,  Ezek.,  and  the  Second  Isaiah,  whilst 
marks  of  the  later  Hebrew  are  wanting.  Whatever 
may  seem  to  pcHnt  to  an  earlier  period  {f,g.,  the  use  of 
the  older  form  <3)it  seven  times,  and  of  >vn  only  twice) 
this  «ninent  linguistic  critic  regards  as  conscious  archaiz- 
ing. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  portions  of 
Jeremiah  can  be  shown  to  be  of  very  late  date,  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  date  of  authorship  for  Is.  40-68  is 
doubted  by  an  increasing  number  of  scholars.  Kt^nig's 
dating,  thai,  is  necessarily  subject  to  revision,  and  so, 
still  mcnre,  is  that  of  Driver  {jntrtdJ^  455)>  vho  em- 
barrasses himself  with  the  theory  that  Canticles  and 
Ruth  (although  included  in  the  Hagiographa)  may  have 
been  written  in  the  N.  kingdom,,  and  preserve  words 
current  thm  dialectically.    The  bocdt,  in  iu  present 

t  The  pasngc,  as  Ewald  (JSfitW.  1 15^  pofaiti  oat.  Is  UgUj 
poetical. 
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fonn,  must  sordjr  on  linguistic  grounds  be  r^arded  as 
a  post-«xilic  work,  and  we  shall  see  later  that,  even  if 
it  is  to  some  extent  based  on  an  earlier  folk-story,  the 
skill  tbe  artist  has  «iabled  faim  so  to  expand,  to 
enrich,  and  to  fuse  his  material  that  it  is  virtually  all 
his  own  woric,  and  th^  a  later  editor  has  only  touched 
the  proper  names  and  appended  the  genealogy. 

Wellhausen  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  important  sign 
of  date  is  the  genealogy  of  David  ( Ruth  i  iB-aa,  cp  i  Ch. 
4.  AMMaloffv  210-17).  The  names  of  the  ancestors 
of  David  were  known  as  far  as  Boaz. 
Then  memory  (ailed,  and  a  leap  was  made  in  i  Ch.  2ii 
Ruth  4ai  to  Salma  (in  Ruth,  Salmon),  who,  in  i  Ch. 
S51,  is  called  '  the  fiuher  ot  Bethlehem.'  But  Salma 
bdtmgi  to  the  same  group  as  Cald),  AU,  and  Hur, 
and,  '  if  an]rthiag  is  certain,  it  is  this — that  in  tbe  olden 
times  the  Calibbites  dwelt  in  tbe  S.  and  not  in  the  N. 
of  Judah,  and  that  David  in  particular  by  his  birth 
belonged,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  older  part  of  Israel, 
which  gravitated  in  tbe  opposite  direction  to  Israel 
proper,  and  stood  in  tbe  ekiest  connection  with  Ben- 
jamin.* Wellhausen  adds  that '  of  tbe  other  members 
of  the  genealogy  Nahsbon  and  Amminadab  are  princes 
of  Judah  in  P,  whilst  Ram  is  the  firstborn  of  Hesron 
{i  Ch. 2i5)i  and  the  meaning  of  his  name  {'the  high 
one')  is,  like  Abram,  qualified  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  the  princely  Une.'  On  tbe  other  hand,  Sam.  only 
knows  of  David's  EUber  Jesse.  ^ 

-  {The  argnment  that  Salma  is  a  tribe  foreign  to  old  Jndab, 
whidi  was  not  'father'  of  Bethlehem  till  after  the  Eiue,  has 
been  very  geBerally  admitted,  and  legmfd  to  Robertson  Smith 
In  1B86  to  decide  the  pgat-exuic  origin  of  tbe  nnealogy.  Tbe 
present  writer,  however,  cannot  lee  Us  way  to  Tcdlow  his  prede- 
cessor in  this  partictilar;  the  genealogy  is  no  doubt  post-exilic, 
but  ts  not  proved  to  be  so  by  Wellbauscn's  critidsm  of  the  pnjper 
names,  all  of  which  appear  really  to  refer  to  Jerahmeeliie — i.e., 
N.  Arabian~<lans  and  locaUtic*.'  fiat  be  heartily  agrees  with 
W.  R.  Smith  that '  tbe  genealory  in  i  Cb.  S 10  u  qtiite  in  the 
manner  of  other  genealogies  in  the  same  hook.'] 

That  the  genealogy  was  borrowed  from  Chronicles  and 
added  to  Ruth  l>y  a  later  hand  seems  certain,  for  the 
author  of  Ruth  clearly  recognises  that  '  Obed  was  l^ally 
tbesonof  Mahlon,notof  Boax' (4510).  [Driver,too, 
remarks  {/mirotl,^  455)  that  tbe  genealogy  '  may  well 
have  been  added  long  after  tbe  book  itself  was  written,' 
and,  like  Kiinig  (387),  leaves  out  of  the  lingtiistic  data 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  age.  /dl/dHA  and 
hdlid,  which  are  characteristic  of  P  in  the  Pentateuch 
(cp  Genealogies  i.,  %  i).  Bertheau,  Kuenen.  and 
Budde  adhere  to  tlie  view  that  tbe  closing  section  is  an 
integral  portimi  of  tbe  hook.  But  sorely],  if  the  author 
had  given  a  genealogy,  be  would  have  traced  it  through 
Mahlon.  The  existence,  however,  ot  the  genealogy 
suggests  the  possibility  that  two  views  of  tbe  descent  of 
David  were  current,  one  of  which  traced  him  to  Perez 
by  Mablon,  and  tbe  other  to  the  same  Perez  by  Boaz. 

[We  have  arrived  at  this  point  without  liaving  been 
obliged  to  interfere  with  the  traditional  text  It  is,  how- 
6  Proner        ^^'^^^^^^    take  that  stq>  if  we  would 

iilinMi  o^'t^io  *  more  complete  comprehension  of 
the  narradve  and  of  its  historical  origin. 
That  Rnth,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  post-exilic  work  is 
certain  ;  we  must  therefore  examine  Ute  text  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  other  not  less  certainly  post-exilic 
woite,  in  the  study  of  which  we  have  already  reached 
resulu  which,  though  in  points  of  detail  subject  to 
revision,  yet  on  tbe  whole  seem  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  ancient  editorial  processes.  We  shall  thus 
find  reason  to  suspect  that  the  personal  and  geo- 
graphical names  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  (I1-417)  were 
not  altogether  originally  as  they  now  stand. 

Betblehem-judah,  as  in  the  stianse  storiesappended  to  Judges, 
is  a  corruption  or  distortion  of  BetE-jerabme«a,  the  name  of  some 
place  in  the  region  called  Ef^rath  in  the  aontb,  poesibly,  but 
Of  00  means  fnebaUy,  the  same  as  the  |daca  known  as  Cannel. 

1  Bleek's  EinLVI)  ^ /.,  P^Oi  txj  [ET  117 /I:  cp 
Gt»t.  16^  Tbe  passage  in  Eiml\fi  is  mmify  reprmted  in  CH 

^ rcdront^ Negeb as  the  M.  Araluaa bordwlandi 
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'Epbnitb'  itself  (like  the  'Perath'  of  Jer.  K4-7}  is  posribly  a 
mutilated  form  cmT  Zakkphath  \.q.v.\  and  'Hoab  may  bo 
a  substitute  for  'Miuur'  (cp  Moab,  |  14),  a  region  to  the 
S.  of  the  country  called  $arephathite  or  Ephrathite.  Elimeled, 
Mahlon,  and  Cbilion — the  two  latter  m  which  have  been  so 
Gttaily  nuiunderstood,  as  if  they  were  symbolical  names— are 
no  TCubt  dan-names  (or  different  forms  of  the  same  dan- 
name)  derived  from  the  great  ethnic  name,  Jera^aneel. 
'Orpah'  has  probabjy  arisen  by  'metatbeA'  from  'Ophrah' 
I'.r.,  'Ephiath.'    Ruth  (Re'uth,  cp  Pesh.)  is  probably  the 


which  in  its  various  broken  forms  attached  itself  to  different  N. 
Arabian  clan*.  Naomi  (No'omi)  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
clan-names  Na'ami,  Na'amani.t  'Boai'djp)  is  less  transient; 
beiKe  Stuckoi  and  Witidcler  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  the 
original  Boax  witb  a  mythological  figure.  But  the  place  of  the 
bearer  of  this  name  in  tbe  genealogy,  as  well  as  in  the  stoiy  of 
Rntk  shows  that  be  too  most  have  a  clan-iuune,3  and  remember- 
ing the  '  Eifai  *  (•3)tt)  of  t  Ch.  11  37,  irtiicli  correspcods  to  •tw 
(hT)  or  rather  tym  {cp  •**)  m  aS.2835— to  •VmSHT, 
'  Jerahme'eli,'  we  may  restore  as  tbe  origiiwl  name  'Arftb. 
'  Obed,'  too,  is  probably  by  metathesis  from  3^,  Arabia.' 

The  Statement  of  the  narrator  then,  if  the  present 
writer's  conjectures  are  sound,  amounts  to  this — that  a 
member  of  a  Jerahmeelite  clan  who  belonged  to  Beth- 
jerahmed  (in  the' Negeb)  removed  with  bis  ftimily, 
under  the  preaswrc  of  fitmine,  into  the  land  of  Missnr, 
and  sojouriied  there  for  about  ten  years.  This  agrees 
with  the  original  fonn  of  the  story  in  Gen.  12  10^, 
according  to  which  Abram  (  =  ' father  of  Jerahmeel') 
removed  from  the  same  cause  from  tbe  Jerahmeelite 
country  to  Missur  or  Misrim  {see  Mizraiu,  §  a^). 

Another  parallel  story  is  that  of  the  Shunamtnite  woman  wb» 
was  wameo  by  Elisha  of  the  approach  of  a  famine  and  went  to 
tbe  land  of  the  '  Philistines '  (a  K.  8 1-3) ;  the  oriEinal  story,  the 
present  writer  thinks  (cp  Skumbm),  represented  her  as  a  dweller 
m  the  Jeratuncelite  Negeb  (still  in  liraelitish  occupation),  and 
as  going  farther  S.  to  toe  land  ^  ^aiephalh  ^  a  wide  sense 
of  UepOTMC). 

Nor  was  it  only  famine  that  drove  dwellers  In  the 

N^b  to  the  neighbouring  land  of  Missur.  The  wiginal 
text  of  I  S.  223/.  seems  to  have  represented  David  as 
placing  his  father  imd  mother  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Missur  at  Sarephath  (see  Mizfeh,  3),  while 
he  was  himsdf  a  wanderer  in  die  land  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  thtfe  is,  in  tbe  present  writer's  opinion,  hardly 
room  for  doubt  that  David  lived  in,  or  close  to,  the 
Jera^medite  N^b  (see  Negeb,  |  3,  and  note  3),  and 
bad  strong  Jerahmedite  (and  Mi^rite)  affinities.  The 
latter  passage  is  specially  impcMtant,  treatise  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  writer  of  Ruth  is  to  prove  the  descent 
of  David  from  a  noble-minded  Misrite  woman.'  It 
was  natural  to  represent  that  David's  ancestor  had  al* 
ready  set  the  example  of  taking  refuge  in  Mis^. 

We  are  not  exprnsly  told  that  ■  Stu^ihath ' — ,  that 
portion  of  Missur  which  lay  nearest  to  and  induded  the 
city  of  Sarephath — was  the  locality  to  which  EUmdecb 
and  his  family  repaired.  But  the  connecti<H)  of  Sare- 
phath with  Moses,  with  the  Levites,  and  apparently  witb 
the  prophets,  conjectured  by  the  present  writer  {see 
Moses,  %  4 ;  Prophbct.  §  6),  makes  it  seem  to  bim 
not  imiffobiUile  that  the  narrator  had  this  place  or 
district  in  his  mind,  and  in  4x9  the  kbidly  wish  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  house  of  Boaz  might  be  like  tbe  bouse 
of  -  Peres'  (from  '  Sarephath '?}  Tamar  (=Jerah- 

medith  ?)  bore  to  Judah. 

I  Many  Benjamlte  clan-names  appear  to  the  present  writer 

to  be  demonstrably  of  N.  Aratuan  on^n. 

9  Stucken's  connection  of  tbe  name  with  astral  nytbology 
{Astralm^htn,  305,  note)  will  hardly  stand  examinadon.  - 

*  <Ef'(JesseX  too,  very  pouiUy  comes  ultimately  Iran  iSlt)ID^ 
(Ishmaelite),  a  term  which  did  not  originally  belong  exclusively 
to  nomads.  The  names  of  the  ancestors  of  David  W  tbe  geoon 
alogy  are,  as  suggested  above  (|  4),  excluuvely  N.  Arabian  clan- 
names. 

•  Budde  (ZA  TW  IS  [1893]  44)  thinks  that  the  notice  in  i  S. 
23  3  does  noi  Imply  a  race-connection  between  David  and  the 
Hoabite  {i.e.,  Misrite)  king  or  chieftain.  David,  he  thinks,  had 
to  negotiate  with  the  king,  whereas  if  his  grandmother  had  bees 
a  Moabite,  this  would  l^ve  been  unnecessary.  But  this  is  to 
press  the  words  too  strongly ;  and  indeed  (assuming  the  tradi- 
tion to  be  historical)  taa  may  have  required  that  David  sboaM 
repecsent  the  desired  protection  as  a  lavour. 
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The  riew  here  takeii  readers  it  probable  that  the  story 
<tf  Ruth  as  it  DOW  suads  is  not  of  very  early  post-exilic 
A-l-l—  origin.  For  the  feeling  of  bitterness  towards 
6i  ongnL  ^  Mi^rites  and  their  neighboun,  oa  account 
ot  their  k»g-oontiniied  opprcBnoD  of  Ivael,  i^ipaieotly 
persisted  till  close  on  the  Greek  period.  The  date  of 
the  traditional  elements,  out  of  which,  with  imaginative 
freedom,  the  present  story  of  Ruth  may  have  been 
partly  composed,  is  quite  another  point.  As  in  the 
case  of  Job  (see  Job  [Book],  g  4)  and  Jonah  (see  Jonah 
[Book],  §  4  /.)  some  of  these  elements  may  have  been 
derived  from  mythology  or  folk-lore  (cp  W.  AOF 
866/}.  As  Stucken  points  out,*  'Ruth  corresponds 
exactly  to  Tamar ;  she  obtains  Boax  by  taking  bim 
unawares  (Ruth  8),  as  Tamar  obtains  Judab  (Goi.  88). 
A  dim  consciousness  of  this  connection  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  the  pedigree  of  Boaz  is  traced  to  Perez. ' 
The  original  sttx'y  of  Ruth  probably  gave  her  two  sons 
(corresponding  to  the  two  sons  of  Tamar),  only  one 
of  whom  is  recorded  (simply  out  of  interest  in  David) 
by  the  narrator. 

The  'altogether  peculiar'  character  of  Ruth  among 
the  historical  and  quasi- historical  narratives  has  been 
p<»Dted  out  by  Ewald,  who  is  '  led  to  conclude  that  this 
story  is  only  one  taken  from  a  larger  series  of  similar 
pieoes  by  the  same  author,  and  tl»t  through  mere 
chance  this  is  the  only  one  preserved'  {/fist.  1  iss)- 
More  definitely,  Budde  suggests  \ZATWii43_f.[i 893] ) 
that  the  story  of  Ruth  may  originally  have  formed  part 
of  the  '  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings '  referred  to 
in  a  Ch.  2437.  In  so  far  as  this  theory  is  based  on  the 
language  of  the  genealogy  in  4ie-M  (in  connection  with 
Wrilhausen's  view  that  i  Ch.  2 10-17  is  a  insertion), 
we  must  agree  with  K&nig  (Mini.  B89,  note)  that  it  is 
uniKWren.  At  the  same  time,  Ewtdd's  impressioD  that 
the  narrative  of  Ruth  did  not  always  stand  alone  seems 
natural. 

That  one  of  the  objects  of  Ruth  was  to  explain  the 
traditional  descent  of  David  from  a  Mi^rite  woman,  has 
, been  mentioned  already.    It  was  true,  said 
af  writer,  that  his  grandmother  was  a 

™  Mifrite;  but  what  a  nt^  woman  ibe  was  I 

how  obedient  to  those  fuodamental  laws  of  morality 
which  the  true  God  values  more  than  sacrifice  I  And 
so  a  second  object  naturally  unveils  itself— viz.,  to 
prepare  the  readers  of  the  book  to  arrive  at  a  nux^ 
favourable  opinion  of  tlie  moral  capacity  of  the  Misriles 
than,  owing  to  the  cruel  oppression  of  Israel  by  the 
Mi^rites,  previous  generations  had  been  able  to  fiann. 

Many  critics  {e.^.,  besides  Windder  and  most  com- 
mentators, Umbreit,  St.  AV.,  1B34,  pp.  308 ;  Geiger, 
Urschr.  49  ff. ;  and  especially  Kue.  RtL  ef  isr.  2949/ , 
and  On^.I'l  1593  597)  hold  that  the  narrator  was  one  of 
those  who  protest»i  against  the  rigour  of  Ejra  in  the 
matter  <A  mixed  marriages,  it  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  any  luch  protest  would  have  been  delected  by  a 
Jewish  reader  of  the  book.  The  great  point  with  the 
narrator  is  not  the  marriage  of  Mahlon  but  the  next-of- 
kin  marriage  of  Boas.  It  cannot  be  shown  that,  when 
married  to  Mahlon,  Ruth  became  in  the  fiill  sense  a 
worAipper  of  Yahwi.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  statement  of  Mahlon's  marriage  to  a  Mi^te  woman 
is  simply  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  a  good  historical 
scene  painter,  tike  the  Chronicler,  be  knows  that  in 
early  times  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  clans,  and  that 

1  Aitralmrtlun,  no,  note.  We  may  add  thu  w«  take 
'Tuur'  Mill  '  Ruth*  to  be  ultimatelr  comiptiooi  'Jctah- 
aie'dltb'  (cp  Iudah,  |  2).  Neither  Stuckn  nor  W&i^lar 
criiiriMStM  Hebrew  1 
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Israelites  often  intermarried  with  Jerahmeelites  and 
Misrites.  Besides,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression 
on  the  Jews  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  dwelling  of 
Boaz  to  have  been  in  Judab,  not  in  a  district  which 
in  poat-exilic  times  was  iu>t  in  Jewish  oocnpation.  The 
httest  editor  did  no  doubt  arrange  the  get^raphical 
statements  accordingly ;  but  the  author  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  placed  B^  in  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb. 

Surely  no  one  irtio  tht»x>ughly  appreciates  the  charm 
of  this  book  will  be  satisfied  with  the  prevalent  theory 
of  its  object  There  is  no  '  tendency '  about  the  book  ; 
it  represents  in  no  degree  aiqr  party  programme.  And 
even  if  the  writer  started  widi  the  object  of  niustratiog 
the  life  ^  David,  he  forgot  this  when  he  began  to 
write,  and  only  tbought  of  it  again  as  he  was  about  to 
lay  down  the  pen.  Justly  does  Robertson  Smith  re- 
mark, '  the  marriage  acquires  an  additional  interest 
when  we  know  that  Ruth  was  David's  greal-giand- 
motber,  but  the  main  interest  is  independent  of  that, 
and  lies  in  the  happy  issue  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  from 
their  troubles  through  the  loyal  performance  of  the 
kinsman's  part  by  Boas.  Doubtlos  the  writer  meant 
his  story  to  be  an  example  to  his  own  age,,  as  wdl  as 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  past ;  but  this  is  effected 
simply  by  describing  the  exemplary  conduct  «^  Naomi, 
Ruth,  Boaz,  and  even  Boaz's  harvesters.  All  these  act 
as  simple,  kindly.  God-fearing  people  ot^ht  to  act  in 
ItraeL'  [At  the  same  time,  the  writer  most  have  shared 
the  religious  aspfmtions  of  his  time,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  probably  the  post-exilic  age — i.e.,  periiapi 
that  quieter  period  which  followed  after  the  first  century 
of  the  Greek  rule.  Now,  there  is  good  evidence  for  the 
view  that  one  of  these  aspirations  was  for  a  cessation  of 
the  letter  feeling  between  Israel  and  Jerahmeel.  As 
yet  the  sad  exclusion  erf  Jerahmediies  and  Misrites 
from  the  religious  assembly  had  not  been  enacted,'  or, 
if  enacted,  it  was  ignored  by  the  noblest  Jews,  who  held 
that  the  N.  Arat^an  peoples  were  not  incapable  of 
repentance,  and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  David  that 
his  pedigree  contained  the  name  of  a  Misrite  woman. 
A  thorough  study  of  cotain  psalms  and  prophecies 
will.  It  is  bdleved,  strongly  confirm  this  view,  and  show 
that  the  best  <rf  the  Jews  looked  ibrward  to  a  true 
conversion  of  the  Misrites  to  the  religion  of  the  God  cA 
Israel — the  'Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  Jerusalem 
would  yet  be  thronged  by  the  children  of  Israel's  bitter 
foes,  seeking  first  for  instruction  and  then  for  admission 
into  the  religious  community,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
^ance  at  this  hope  in  the  tondiing  words  of  Boas,  *  and 
how  Ibou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the 
land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 
thou  knewest  not  heretofore'  (Ruth2ii).  And  so, 
ultimately,  the  book  becomes  (like  Joiiah)  a  noble 
record  of  the  catholic  tendency  of  the  eariy  Judaism.] 

Among  other  cmnmentftiiei  reference  may  be  nukde  to  J.  B. 

Leiptic,  lyox.  t Among  recent  comromtaton, 
Utontnn,  the  works  or  Berth eau  (ed,  a,  1833),  Bertholet 

(1808),  Nowack  (1901)  may  be  specially  men- 
ti<Hied.  See  also  wL  AOFZti^  and  refarepc—  in  the  eoom 
of  this  article.] 

i>  a,  partly  4  and  7)  w.  k.  s. 
(88  3-  5<  fii  inos^  4  and  7)  T.  x.  a 
BTE  (rtp?^)'    See  Rik.  Fitckes. 

1  In  Dt.  98  3-614.^  mhegtthtr  ■  later  inaeitian— ^  ethnics 
should  probably  b«  *J«»t^^Mlite'  and  *Mi|rittt.'  Utepunge 
conflict!  whh  «b7[sL  when  the  ethnics  should  be  'Ammmite' 
(Bjent^aeelit^  and  'Uifrite.'  Dillmaim's  criticism  here  is 
very  inoompIeM.  The  pasiage  must  be  later  than  the  fidl  of 
Jcfunlen. 
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SABANHTTS  (caB^nnoy)  [BA]),  iEad.863  RV 
EEzra833  BiNNUi,  a. 

8ABA0TH,tQBD0F(niiqy  mn*>.  See  Names, 
lias. 

BABAT.  I.  RV  SaphAT,  a  group  children  of 
Scdomon's  servants  (see  Nethiniu)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  EZRA  U.,  |  9,  §  8c),  ooe  of  eight  inserted 
io  1  Esd.634  (c&4iair  t^]'  C&<t>&T  [A],  om.  L)  after 
Pocbereth-baziefacum  of  II  £zra2s7=Neh.  7s9- 

It  apparently  rqmMnts  the  form  SiurKATaiSbmfaatish 
Oa  E0>2s7-Ndi.r59-iEKl-933  Sl,  AV  Saphcth,  RV 

».  RV  SSBAT  (nfiar  lAVI  vmffiair  Ir])^  the  nuoth  ot  that 
aanw,  I  Uacc:  U 14.  SeeUotmi,|s. 

8ABATEA8  (caBB&t&i&c  [A])  iEsd.948  AV, 
RV  Bilwfe«u=Neh.87.  Shabbethai,  i. 

SABATHUB  (c&B&OOC  IBA])  xEsd.998  RV,  AV 
8»tatu=Einil0i7,  Zabad,  4. 

BABBAH  (cd^NNOY  [BA])  i  E&d.8te=Esa833> 
BlNXUI,  fl. 

BABBATEUB  (caBB&t&ioc  [BA])  iEBd.9i4  RV 
^EmlOis,  Shabbethai,  i. 

BABBATK  (H^,  c&BBaton)>  the  day  of  sacred 
rest  which  among  the  Hebrews  followed  sii  days  of 
labour  and  closed  the  vttk ;  see  Week. 

The  grammatical  inflexions  of  the  word  *  Sabbath ' 
show  that  it  is  a  feminim  iom,  properly  Jaibat~t  for 

1  r.t»nu.1.ui  M  fro"   nas*  (^«'''  conjt^.). 

The  root  has  nothing  to  do  with  rest- 
ing io  the  sense  of  enjo3riag  repose ;  in  transitive  forms 
and  applications  it  means  '  to  sever,'  to  *  put  an  end  to,' 
and  uitmnsitiTdy  it  means  to  '  desist,'  to  'cMne  to  an 
Mid.'  The  grammatical  form  of  SaUdtk  suggests 
a  transitive  sense,  '  the  divider, '  and  (^)parent]y  indicates 
the  Sabbath  as  dividing  Che  month.  It  may  mean  the 
day  which  puts  a  stc^  to  the  wedc's  wwk  :  but  that  is 
less  likely.  It  certainly  cannot  be  translated  '  the  day 
of  rest."  (Cp  Lag.  Utbers.  113;  Ka.ZM17.ii.la80/.: 
Moffin.  ZATWZxn  :  Wellh.  Pt9l.  [1883]  1x7.  n.  z  ; 
Jastrow's  article  cited  in  g  8.) 

[According  to  Jooen,  ZKP,  1887,  p.  37B.  the  As- 
syrian la{p}bat(td^um='  penitential  prayer,'  and  hence 
'day  of  penitence  and  prayer.'  Hinchfeld  (see  \  8), 
however,  derives  nfff  from  v^yi.  Cp  Bens.  HA  aoa, 
■perliaps  in  iu  oldest  form  it  was  connected  with 
parf  (wedt).'    For  Jastrow's  view,  see  %  8.] 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  [U'esent  historical  inquiry, 
and  to  clear  away,  if  possible,  any  remnants  of  theo- 
-  jaflH  and  iogt^  prejudice  against  criticism,  let 
iSL^iuKfc-Sr  US  consder  the  attitude  oCJesos  towards 
CM  iTTimrmn  Sabbath  ofaaerrance.  It  is  not  too 
bold  to  say  that  in  his  o|q>osition  to  the  current  Rab- 
t»nical  views  he  is  in  harroooy  with  the  main  result  of 
modem  histcnical  criticism.  Thu  thesis  will  be  justified 
at  a  subsequent  point.  The  well-known  and  probably 
(see  col.  168S,  near  foot)  authentic  saying,  'Tliink  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law '  (Mt.  6 1;),  expresses 
one  side  of  that  teaching.  Jesus  revered  the  Sabbath 
as  he  revered  the  other  religious  traditions  of  his 
people ;  but  he  had  also  a  freedom  of  ins[Hration  which 
put  a  new  life  into  his  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath 
law.  That  he  was  in  the  hat^t  of  attending  the  Syna- 
(pogue  on  the  Sabbath,  we  know  from  Lk.  ii6  (cp  tr.  31), 
Box  be  would  not  adhere  to  the  letter,  of  the  law 
where  works  of  necesnty  or  of  mercy  claimed  to  be 
performed :  ■  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  Ibr  the  Sabbath ;  irtierefore  the  Sew  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath'  (MlbSar/).   Thete  is  a 
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traditional  saying  of  Jesus  which  may  express  his  Janus- 
like habit  of  mind  as  regards  the  Sabbath.  It  ceased, 
indeed,  to  be  understood  when  the  Christian  Sunday 
bad  become  an  instimtion,  and  so  was  thrust  out  of 
the  canonical  Church  tradition ;  but  it  certainly  gives 
us  the  impression  of  being  an  andent  and  a  genuine 
tradition.!  It  is  the  well-known  addition  of  D  (Codtx 
Beta,  ed.  Scrivener,  173)  after  Lk.64:  'On  the 
same  day  when  he  saw  one  working  on  the  Sabbath  he 
said  to  him  :  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing 
thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
cursed  and  a  tran^;ressor  of  the  Law'  (rp  aOr^  i^p^ 
9erurAfut>6t  nwa  ipy^fum'  tfa^jSdry  cTrcy 
iw0pmn,  ef  fiiv  oZwtr  rl  roiuf,  iMKdpwf  tV  tl  Si  /lii 
dlSat,  iTiKardparot  koI  Tapapirifs  tZ  roO  rdfuv).  "The 
sense  is  clear — it  is  what  we  find  in  Rom.  K4  14 13.' 
■If  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,' — in  other 
words,  if  thou  art  doing  this  wcrk  on  the  Sabbath 
day  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  a  work  of  necessity 
— if  thy  otMudence  Justifies  thee  in  K — '  then  blessed 
art  tfaoiL'  '  But  if  thou  knowest  not ' — in  other  words, 
if  thou  art  acting  against  thy  conscience,  with  a  lurking 
fear  that  tbou  art  doi^  aught  amiss — '  then  ait  thou 
accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law,'  The  saying 
in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus -fragment  discovered  in 
1897,'  'if  you  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  you  will  not 
see  the  Father '  (Af  m4  tfvjS/Sa-Wtfijrc  rA  vA^qtvw  o6k 
6ft<r$M  rir  waWpa),  may  also  very  wdl  have  been 
actually  spoken  by  Jesus  in  its  literal  sense,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  conservative  temper  as  we  iind  in 
MU  S 17-19,  and  ag^nst  noisy  fanatics  who  thought  to  do 
honour  to  their  master  by  showing  contempt  for  the 
day.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the 
pEualM  dause,  *  If  you  do  not  fiut  [to]  the  world  you 
have  not  (bund  the  kingdnn  of  God '  {iii^  /d)  rtigrefinfTt 
rif  xivfton  06  fti)  cflpi^rc  rV  ^o^tXelu'  toC  6toB),  that 
the  saying  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  literally. 

[This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
Pauline  leaching  to  that  of  Jesus.    Without  entering 
S.  BbtI*  '"^^  ^  question  as  to  the  historical  origin 
nitriS^     ™^     *^  Pauline  epistles  referred  to, 
atU^d^  recall  that,  atxt^ing  to  the  Pauline 

teaching,  Jesus  was  sent  in  human  flesh  to 
liberate  men  from  servitude  to  the  law  as  a  whole  and 
in  every  particular.  The  conservative  side  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  regarding  the  Sabbath  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  reproduced  in  the  corresponding  teaching  of 
Paul.]  It  is  clear  from  Rom.  145^  that  Paul  regarded 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  essoitially  an  iSid4>opof 
for  Christians;  it  is  possible  to  serve  the  Lord  hy 
observance  of  a  fixed  day,  and  equally  possible  to 
serve  him  without  such  observance ;  the  important 
thing  is  to  have  a  clean  conscience  (cp  also  w,  14 
and  -33).  The  Pauline  attitude  towards  the  Christians 
of  ColossEe  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  magnanimous 
tolerance  here  expressed.  The  sharpness  of  Col.  2 
(cp  Gal.  49/ )  is  due  to  the  sitoatioa  :  Paul  perceived 
that  the  Judaising  false  teadiers  bad  raised  the  dSci- 
^opor  inU  an  itayKotoi',  and  that  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  any  such  yc&e  was  urgently 
required.  [There  is  no  definite  cimjlict  between  the 
attitude  of  I^ul  and  that  of  Jesus.  The  position  taken 
up  by  Jesus  was  perfectly  natural  to  him,  as  a  sod 
of  a  i^ous  Jewish  fiunily,  and  a  preadier  to  the  chosen 

1  Ropet,  '  tKe  SprOche  Jcsuj'  in  TtxU  K.  UnUrsttehuMgen, 
xiv.S  136(1896)  also  lenrd*  thu  m  poiuble. 

S  It  ia  more  probable  that  the  ioeu  in  theie  passages  rett 
upon  an  ntterance  of  Jesus  known  to  the  apoMk  than  that  the 
saying  ■ttributcd  to  Jesus  ia  D  ilmild  be  an  imcolion  resting 
00  die  tutemiceof  PaoL 

>  A4yta  'lifffow  (ed.  GraiMI  and  Hunt,  1897)1 
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people  of  God.  It  would  not  have  been  oatural  to 
Paij.t  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles  and  not  of  purely 
Jewish  culture,  who  seems  to  have  felt  as  free  towards 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as  Jesus  himself  did  towards 
the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  There  were  other 
Christians,  however,  who  felt  and  acted  diffiraitty  from 
Paul.] 

That  the  earliest  Christians  in  Palestine  observed  the 
Sabbath  is  nowhere  indeed  expressly  said,^  but  is 
certainly  to  be  assumed.  The  silence  of  Acts  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-observance,  but  coa- 
tnriwise  as  a  proof  that  it  was  observed  as  matter  of 
course. 

[Eusebius  {//ESa7)  remarks  that  the  Kbionites 
observed  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day ;  and 
this  practice  obtained  to  some  extent  in  much  wider 
circles,  for  the  Apostolical  CoruHtutums  recommend  that 
the  Sabbath  shall  be  kept  as  a  memorial  feast  of  the 
creation,  and  the  land's  Day  as  a  memorial  of  the 
resurrection. — W.R.5.] 

Wu  the  Sabbath  obiavad  in  the  Cbristian  nunloa-cbnrcho 
of  tbe  DtqwnloitT  This  is  not  an  fnqalry  that  tSecxa  our 
nninnttiect,  and  onlv  a  glance  at  it  can  be  given.  We  may  be 
certain  indeed  that  where  a  nuaian-cbuich  eomhted  oMnlially 
of  tboH  who  had  fornieriy  been  Jews  oc  vfUiuwm  (tee  Piosa- 
LVTs)  the  observance  of  the  day  did  not  fbnhwith  oeue.  It  i> 
iattnictive,  however,  to  not*  that  in  the  decree  of  Jcnisaleia  (Acts 
15a3^K)  Sabtwth  omervance  is  mt  littk  imposed  a*  binding  on 
Genule  Chriatiani  ai  b  that  of  any  other  holy  day.3  In  eKimat- 
ipg  the  historical  beariiwof  tliii<atfMMiAfMc«ijn>/^ita>atten 
Uitle  whether  we  take  the  dectea  as  actoaliy  prononnced  by  a 
council  of  apostles  at  JerusalemSor  regard  it  as  a  later  finding  of 
the  church  oT  that  city  (cp  Council  of  Jbrvsaleu). 

We  now  return  to  the  thesis  with  which  this  article 
opetted,  viz. ,  that  the  atdtude  of  Jesus  towards  the  Rab- 
^  ^.y.       binical  Sabbath  (see  Mt.l2i-M  Mk, 
nf  Jana.    ^'^^         ^^""''''^'3  maxa  result 

iMimtla         modem  criticism.     In  his  trenchant 

  criticism  of  tbe  scribes  the  general  position 

which  Jesus  takes  up*!!  that  '  the  Sabbath  is  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  which  is  only  a 
special  application  of  the  wider  principle  that  the  law  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  help  towards  the  realisation  in 
life  of  the  great  ideal  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which  is 
the  stim  of  all  true  rdigion.  On  the  other  band,  the 
rules  of  the  scribes  enumerated  thirty-nine  main  kinds 
of  work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  of  these 
prohibitions  gave  rise  to  new  subtilties.  Jesus'  disciples, 
for  example,  who  plucked  ears  of  corn  in  passing  through 
a  field  on  the  holy  day,  had,  according  to  Rabbinical 
casuistry,  violated  the  third  of  the  thirty-nine  rules, 
wluch  forbade  harvesting ;  and  in  healing  the  sick, 
Jesus  himself  broke  the  n^e  that  a  sick  man  should  not 
receive  medical  aid  on  the  Sabbath  unless  his  Ufe  was 
in  danger.'  In  foct,  as  Jesus  put  it,  the  Rabbiiiical 
theory  seemed  to  be  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for 
man  but  man  for  the  Sabbath,  tbe  observance  of  which 
was  so  much  an  end  in  itself  thit  the  rules  prescribed 
for  it  did  not  require  to  be  justified  by  appeal  to  any 
larger  pnoctple  of  religion  or  humanity.  The  precepts 
(rf  tbe  law  wers  valuable  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  scribes 
because  they  were  the  seal  of  Jewish  particularism,  the 
barrier  erected  betwera  the  world  at  large  and  the  ex- 
clusive community  of  tbe  grace  of  Yahw&  T(3x  this 
purpose  the  most  arbitrary  precepts  ven  the  most  ^ec- 
tive,  and  none  were  more  so  than  the  complicated  rules 

I  Zahn,  Gnch.  dtsSotmtagr,  tu.,  168,  353. 
•  Id.,  M/Mjtr.  173, 

■  So  Wooldter,  AfMtoBe  Agt,  1  igg/ 

'  Iln  like  nuuiner  tiie  length  of  jotimey  that  could  be  under- 
taken without  breach  of  tbe  Ssbbatb  came  to  b«  also  Mrictly 
defined  (cp  Ml  M  3o>  For  by  the  tbirty-ninth  rule  it  was  for* 
bidden  to  carry  anything  rrom  one  'place'  to  another — a 
pndtibittoii  platnly  based  on  Ex.  I6B9, '  let  no  man  go  out  of  his 
pUce  <»  the  Sabbath  day'— in  other  words.  Met  everyone  itay 
at  bonifc*  A  defiudon  of  'place '  m  tlus  oonnectioa  was  firand 
In  tbe  nwasoiaMMnt  of  the  'sahBrbs'  of  a  Levitkal  dtyas  laid 
down  in  Nn.8fti  S  sooo  cnbita  square.  This  gave  the 
'SatAath  limit'  vm^  and  tbus  the  'Sabbath  day's 

jouniey '  (Acts  1  la ;  on^ayw  U61)  was  And  at  aooo  cubits  or 
about  lODo  yards.] 
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of  Sabbath  observance.  The  ideal  of  the  Sabbath  which 
all  these  rules  aimed  at  realising  was  absolute  rest  from 
everything  that  could  be  called  work ;  and  even  the 
exercise  ^  those  offices  of  bumanity  which  the  strietesi 
Sabbatarians  regard  as  a  service  to  God,  and  therefore 
as  specially  appropriate  to  his  day,  was  looked  on  as 
work.  To  save  life  was  allowed,  but  only  because 
danger  to  life  'superseded  the  Sabbath.'  In  like 
manner  the  special  ritual  at  the  temple  prescribed  for 
tbe  Sabbath  by  the  Penlateuchal  law  was  not  regarded 
as  any  part  of  the  hallowing  of  tbe  sacred  day  ;  on  the 
contraiy,  tbe  rule  was  that,  in  this  r^ard,  '  Sabbath 
was  not  kept  in  the  sanctuary.'  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  the  Sabbath  was  neither  a  day  of  relief  to 
toiling  humani^  nor  a  day  appcunted  fix  public  wor- 
ship ;  tbe  positive  duties  ctf  its  observance  were  to  wear 
one's  best  clothes,  eat,  drink,  and  be  glad  (justified  from 
Is.  6813). 

A  more  directly  reliEious  element,  it  is  true,  was  iutrodoced 
by  the  priictice  of  attending  the  synagogue  service ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  service  was  primarily  regarded  not  as 
an  act  of  worship,  but  as  a  meeting  (or  instruction  in  the  law. 
So  far^  therefore,  ai  the  Sabbath  existed  for  any  end  outude 
itself^  It  was  an  institution  to  help  everv  Jew  to  learn  the  law, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  r^uded  bv  Pbiloand  Josejdiiu, 
who  are  accustomed  to  seek  a  pbirMophical  justification  for  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  thnr  religion.  But  this  certainly  was 
itot  the  leading  pwit  of  view  with  the  mass  of  the  Rabbins.' 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  scribes ;  the  Sabbath  was 
an  end  in  itself — a  mere  barrier  between  God's  people 
and  the  world  at  large.  Jesus  maintains,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  opposite  doctrine.  He  declares  too  that  his 
view  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sabbath  law  which  it  involves,  can  be  historically  Justi- 
fied from  the  Old  TestamenL  And  in  this  connection 
he  introduces  two  of  the  main  methods  to  which  histori- 
cal criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  recurred  in 
modem  times :  he  appeals  to  the  oldest  history  rather 
than  to  the  Pentateuchal  code  as  proving  that  the  later 
conception  of  the  law  was  imknown  in  ancient  times 
(Mt.123  4),  and  to  the  exceptions  to  the  Sabbath  law 
which  the  scribes  themselves  allowed  in  the  interests  of 
worship  (v.  5}  or  humanity  (v.  11),  as  diowing  that 
the  Sabbath  must  originally  have  been  de\-oted  to 
purposes  of  worship  and  humanity,  and  was  not  always 
the  purposeless  arl»trary  thing  which  the  schoolmen 
made  it  to  be.  Modmi  criticism  of  the  history  of 
Sabbath  observance  among  the  Hebrews  has  done 
nothing  more  than  follow  out  these  ai^uments  in  detail, 
and  show  that  tbe  result  is  in  ogreenieni  with  what  is 
known  as  to  tbe  dates  of  the  sevoal  component  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  historical  results  of  criticism  may  be  tbus  sum- 
marised.    Of  tbe  legal  passages  that  speak  of  the 

_  p-uxIUfi  S^^^  ^1  those  irtiich  show  affinity 
j  ™i^jn?-  ^  doctrine  of  the  scribei  ic- 
"*P?^™*garding  the  Sabbath  as  an  arbitiBir 
sign  between  Yahwi  and  Israel,  enter- 
ing into  details  as  to  particular  acts  that  are  forUdden, 
and  enforcing  the  observance  by  several  penalties,  so 
that  it  no  longer  has  any  religious  value,  but  appears  as 
a  mere  legal  constraint — are  post-exilic  (Ex.l6s3-3o 
Slishiy  861-3;  Nu.lS3a-36);  the  t^der  laws  only 
demand  sodi  cessation  from  daity  lofl,  and  especially 
from  agricultural  labour,  as  among  all  ancient  peoples 
naturally  accompanied  a  day  set  apart  as  a  religious 
festival,  and  in  particular  Uy  wdght  on  the  fact  that 
the  Sabbath  is  a  humane  institution,  a  holiday  for  the 
labouring  classes  {Ex.28m  Dt6»-i5).  As  it  stands 
in  these  ancient  laws,  the  SaUuth  is  not  at  all  the 
imique  thing  which  it  was  made  to  be  tbe  scribes. 
'The  Gredts  and  the  barbarians,'  says  Strabo  (x.3g). 
'  have  this  in  common,  that  they  accompany  their 
sacred  rites  by  a  festal  rentisnon  trf  labour.'  So  it 
was  in  old  Inad :  the  Sabbath  [iriiicb  tbe  Inaelitea 

1  SeedieMisbnah,tract'Shabbatb,'and/w&'j;r«,cAapil:and 
compare  Schflrer,  GjV^i.  S  418  451 470-478,  where  tbe  labbttdcal 
Sabbath  Is  well  ezplained  and  illustrated  in  detail. 
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Toaj  have  taken  from  the  Canaanites — an  agricultural 

people  (see  Week)]  was  one  of  the  stated  religious 
Uasts,  like  the  new  moon  and  the  three  great  agri- 
culttiral  sacri6cial  celebrations  (Hos.2ii):  the  new 
moons  and  the  Sabbaths  alike  called  men  to  the 
sanctuary  to  do  sacrifice  the  remission  of 

ordinary  bminesa  belonged  to  both  alike  (Am.  65), 
and  for  preciselr  the  same  reason.*  Hoacft  even  takes 
it  for  granted  that  in  captivity  the  Sabbath  will  be 
suspended,  like  all  the  other  feasts,  because  in  his  day 
a  feast  implied  a  sanctuary. 

This  conception  of  the  Sabbath,  however,  necessarily 
underwent  an  impottant  modification  in  the  seventh 
century  B.a,  when  the  kical  sanctnaiies  were  abolished, 
and  those  sacrificial  rites  and  feasts  which  in  Hosea's 
time  formed  the  essence  (rf  every  act  ot  religion  were 
limited  to  the  central  altar,  which  most  men  could  visit 
only  at  rare  intervals.  From  that  time  forward  the  new 
moons,  which  till  then  had  been  at  least  as  important 
as  the  Sabbath,  and  were  celebrated  by  sacrificial  feasts 
as  occasions  of  religiotu  badness,  bUX  into  insignifi- 
cance, except  in  the  conservative  temple  ritual.  The 
Sabbath  did  not  share  the  same  (ate ;  but  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  sacrifices  it  became  for  most  Israelites  an 
institution  of  humanity  divorced  from  rituaL  So  it 
appeals  in  the  deuteronomic  decalogue,  and  presumably 
also  in  Jer.  17i9-*7.  In  this  form  the  institution  was 
able  to  survive  the  fitH  of  (be  state  and  the  temple,  and 
the  seventh  'da/s  rest  was  dung  to  in  exile  as  ooe  of  the 
few  outward  ordinances  by  which  the  Israelite  could 
still  show  his  fidelity  to  Yahw6  and  mark  his  separation 
from  the  heathen.  Heace  we  understand  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  from  the  period  of  the  exile  onwrard 
(EzdcZOia  228  2838  Jer.l7i9-37  Is. 661-7  6813),  and 
the  character  of  a  sign  between  Yah*^  and  Israel 
ascribed  to  ir  in  the  post-exilic  law.  This  attachment 
to  the  Sabbath,  beautifnl  and  touching  so  long  as  it 
was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  continual  devotion  to 
Yahwi,  acquired  a  less  pleasing  character  when,  after 
the  exile,  it  came  to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  arm 
(Neh.  13  :  cp  Neh.  lOai)-  when  the  later  la*  even 
declared  Sabbath-breaking  a  capital  offence.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  remember  that  witlMUt  the  stem  discipline 
of  the  law  the  community  at  the  second  temple  could 
hardly  have  escaped  dissolution,  and  that  Judaism  alone 
pres^ved  for  Christianity  the  bard -won  achievements 
of  the  prophets. 

As  the  Sabbath  was  miginally  a  religious  feast,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  resolves  itself  into 

A.  OrLtln  ol  ***  inquiry  why  and  in  what  circle  a 
uia  IU^m£  festal  cycle  of  seven  days  was  first 
WDOWt  established.  In  Gen.  21-3  and  in  Ex. 
SOii  the  Sabbath  is  declared  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  creation  in  six  days.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that  the  decalogue  as  it  lay 
before  the  denteronomist  did  not  contain  any  allusion  to 
the  creation  (see  Decalogue),  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  rderence  was  added  by  the  same  post-exilic 
baiKl  that  wrote  Gen.  1 1-24  a.  The  older  account  of 
the  creation  in  Gen.  24^-15  does  not  recognise  the 
bexsemeron,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  original 
dcetch  of  Gen.  1  distributed  creation  over  six  days.  The 
connection,  therefore,  between  the  seven-days  week  and 
the  work  of  creation  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
secondary.  The  wedc  and  the  Sabbath  were  already 
known  to  the  writer  of  Gen.  1,  and  be  used  them  to  give 
the  framework  for  his  lecture  of  the  creation,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  literal  and  required 
some  framework.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  associating  the  Sabbath  with 
the  doctrine  that  Yahwi  is  the  Creator  of  all  things ; 

1  [Hence  «bo  the  Sabbath  wbi  quite  Rsdily  made  use  of  for 
the  [Niipaee  of  paying  a  visit  to  a  num  of  God  (3  K.  4  33),  or  the 
like ;  (juite  the  opposite  of  the  later  pntctice,  which  forbade  all 
travelling  on  Sabbaths  and  feut-days  (cpMt. Mao  and  Joi, 
Ami.  xiii.84:       ivrtrSi  iuiXf  ovn  iv  TMt  vififiavtv  9&t*  iw 
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for  we  see  from  Is.  40-SS  that  this  doctrine  was  a  main- 
stay of  Jewish  faith  in  those  very  days  of  exile  which 
gave  the  Sabbath  a  new  importance  for  the  faithful. 

But,  if  the  week  as  a  religious  cycle  is  older  than  the 
idea  of  the  week  of  creation,  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
more  than  probable  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath.  At  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Sabbath  was 
already  an  institution  peculiarly  Jewish,  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  sored  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from 
heathenism.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  in  its  origin  it  was  specifically  Hebrew,  but  only 
that  it  had  acquired  distinguishing  features  of  a  marked 
kind.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath 
must  be  sought  within  a  circle  that  used  the  week  as  a 
divinon  (rf*  time.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  week  as  such  and  the  astrological  week, 
i.e.,  the  week  in  which  the  seven  days  are  named  each 
after  the  planet  which  is  held  to  preside  over  its  first 
hotir. 

If  the  day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  houra  and  the  planets 
preside  in  turn  over  each  hour  of  the  week  in  the  order  of  their 

Criodic  times  (Sacum,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
oon),  we  set  the  order  of  dayi  of  the  week  wicb  which  we  are 
familiar.  For,  tf  the  Sun  presides  over  the  the  first  hour  of 
Sunday,  and  therefore  also  over  the  «gbth,  the  fifieenih,  and  the 
twenty4CCond,  Venus  wilt  have  the  twcntv-third  hour,  Mercury 
the  twenty-fourth,  and  the  Moon,  as  the  third  in  order  from  the 
Sun,  will  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  Monday.  Mars,  again, 
as  third  from  the  Moon,  will  preside  over  Tuesday  (Dies  Martis, 
Hardi),  and  to  forth. 

This  astrological  week  became  widely  current  in  the 
Roman  empire,  but  was  still  a  novelty  in  the  time  of 
Dio  Cassius  (37 18}.  That  writer  believed  that  it  came 
from  Egypt ;  but  the  old  Eg3rptians  had  a  week  of  ten 
(not  seven)  days,  and  the  original  home  of  astrology 
and  of  the  division  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours 
is  Chaldea.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  is  a  long 
step  between  the  astrological  assignation  of  each  hour  of 
the  week  to  a  planet  and  the  recognition  of  the  week  as 
an  ordinary  division  of  time  by  people  at  laige.  Astro- 
logy is  in  its  nature  an  occult  science,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  had  the  week  and  the 
Sabbath  long  before  they  bad  any  acquaintance  with 
the  planetary  science  of  the  Babylonian  priests.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  dear  from  extant  remains  of  Asqrrian 
calendars  that  our  astrological  week  did  not  prevail  in 
civil  life  even  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians : 
they  did  not  dedicate  each  day  in  turn  to  its  astrological 
pkmet  These  facts  make  it  safe  to  reject  one  often- 
repeated  explanation  of  the  Sabbath,  viz.,  that  it  was  in 
its  origin  what  it  is  in  the  astrological  vnA.  the  day 
sacred  to  Saturn,  and  that  its  observance  Is  to  be 
derived  from  an  ancient  Hebrew  worship  of  that  planet 
In  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Saturn 
among  the  oldest  Hebrews  (see  Chiun  AND  Siccuth). 

The  week,  however,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  a  form  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  astrology 
or  the  seven  planets,  and  with  such  a  distribution  as  to 
make  it  pretty  certain  that  it  had  no  artificial  origin,  but 
suggested  itsdf  independently,  and  for  natural  reasons, 
to  different  races.  In  fact,  the  four  quarters  of  the  moon 
supply  an  obvious  division  of  the  month ;  and,  wherever 
new  moon  and  full  moon  are  religious  occasions,  we  get 
in  the  most  natural  way  a  sacred  eyde  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days,  of  which  the  week  of  seven  or  eight  days 
(determined  hj  half-moon)  is  the  half.  Thus  the 
Hindus  chose  the  new  and  the  full  moon  as  days  of 
sacrifice  ;  the  eve  of  the  sacrifice  was  called  upavtualka. 
and  in  Buddhism  the  same  word  (ttposatha)  has  come 
to  denote  a  Sabbath  observed  on  the  fiiU  moon,  on  the 
day  whra  there  is  no  moon,  and  on  the  two  days  which 
are  eighth  from  the  full  and  the  new  moon  respectively, 
with  fosting  and  other  rdigious  eaercises.* 

From  this  punt  of  view  it  is  most  significant  that  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  the  new  moon 

1  Childeis,  Paii  Diet.  535 :  Kern,  BmidkumM*  (Genu. 
TnnsL)  8 ;  ifoUc^yia,  iL  1 1  (ET  1 039,  091). 
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and  the  Sabbath  are  almost  iDvaiiatdr  mentioned 
together.  The  month  is  beyond  question  an  old  sacred 
division  of  time  common  to  all  the  Semites  •  even  the 
Arabs,  who  received  the  week  at  quite  a  late  period 
from  the  Syrians  (BlrQnt,  Chronology,  ET  58),  greeted 
the  new  moon  with  religious  acclamatioos.  And  this 
must  have  been  an  old  Semitic  usage,  for  the  word 
which  properly  meaoa  'to  greet  the  new  moon'  (attf/Ai) 
is,  as  Lagarde  {Orimtaiia,  219)  has  shown,  etyinoI<^- 
cally  connected  with  the  Hebtew  words  used  of  any 
festal  joy.  Among  the  Hebrews,  or  rather  perhaps 
among  the  Canaanites,  whose  speech  they  bcwrowed, 
the  joy  at  the  new  moon  became  the  type  of  religious 
fativity  in  geneniL  Nor  are  other  traoea  wanting  of 
the  connection  of  sacrificial  occasions — i.e.,  religious 
feasts — with  the  phases  of  the  moon  among  the  Semites. 
The  Harranians  had  four  sacrificial  days  in  every  month', 
and,  of  these,  two  at  least  were  determined  by  the  con- 
junction and  opposition  of  the  moon.^ 

That  full  moon  u  well  u  new  moon  had  a  religious  lign!- 
ficance  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  seems  to  follow  from  the 
fact  that,  when  the  great  agricultural  feasts  were  fixed  to  wt 
days,  the  full  moon  was  chosen.    In  older  limes  these  feast'^ys 

Spear  to  have  been  Sabbaths  (Lev.  28  ti  ;  cp  Passoveh,  New 
oon). 

A  week  determined  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  has  an  avenue 
length  of  3^+4=7(  days— i.t.,  tbree  weeks  out  of  eight  would 
haveci^ht  &ys.  But  there  fceois  to  be  in  1  Sam.  20  a;,  com- 
pared with  vo.  1834.  an  indication  that  in  old  time*  the  feast  of 
the  new  moon  lasted  two  days — a  verv  natural  institution,  since 
it  appears  thM  the  feast  was  iued  in  advance,  whilst  the  Hebrews 
of  Saul's  time  cannot  have  been  good  enouch  astronomers  to 
know  beforehand  on  which  of  two  successive  ^ys  the  new  moon 
would  actually  be  observed.'  In  that  case  a  week  of  seven 
working  days  would  occur  only  once  in  two  months.  We  cannot 
tell  ii4ien  the  Sabbath  became  dissociated  from  the  month  ;  but 
the  change  seems  to  have  been  made  before  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  already  regards  the  Sabbath  simply  as  an 
institution  of  humanity  and  igrtores  the  new  moon.  ID  both 
ptHnts  it  is  followed  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  word  '  Sabbath '  {faiatlitv),  with  the  explanation 
'  day  of  rest  of  the  heart,'  is  claimed  as  Assyrian  on  the 
.  basis  of  a  textual  emendalim  made  by 

BabTtoJaa  Dditach  in  a^wL  82  rt.  The 

and  AmtiImi  "  *"  isolated  and  uncertain 

8l!bba!uL  cannot  be  placed  very  high. 

and  it  seems  to  prove  too  moch,  for  it 
is  practically  ceruin  that  the  Babylonians  at  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  exile  cannot  have  had  a  Sabbath  exactly 
corresponding  in  conception  to  what  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath bad  become  uitder  very  special  biitorical  drcum- 
stances.  What  we  do  know  from  a  calendar  of  the 
intercalary  month  ElQl  II.  is  that  in  that  month  the  7th, 
14th,  19th,  3ist,  and  aSlh  days  had  a  peculiar  char- 
acter,  and  that  on  them  certain  acts  were  forbidden  to 
the  king  and  others.  There  is  the  greatest  imcertainty 
as  to  the  details  (cp  the  very  divergent  renderings  in 
JtP,7ito/. ;  Schrader,  ATATf^  19;  ljatz,Qii.  dekistoria 
SaMafi,  39/. ) ;  but  these  dajrs,  viiich  are  taken  to  be 
Assyrian  Sabbaths,  are  certainly  not  'days  of  rest  of 
the  heart,'  and  to  all  appearance  are  tmlucky  days,  and 
expressly  designated  as  such.*  If,  therefore,  they  are 
'  Assyrian  Sabbaths '  at  all,  they  are  exactly  opposite 
in  character  to  the  Helvew  ^ibbath,  which  was  described 
by  Hosea  as  a  day  of  gladness,  and  never  censed  to  be 
a  day  of  ftesting  and  good  cheer.  [Cp  Jastrow,  in 
the  article  mentioned  below.] 

Besides  the  works  already  mentknied,  reference  should 
be  made  to  W.  Lotz,  Quiationum  eU  historia  Sahbati 

8.  Haoant  ('^^S)'  *bicb  takes  account  of 

Litmtnra  ****  Assyriological  evidence.  Hirschfeld's 
liiMnvnxv.  ,  Q„  jjjg  etymology  of  Sabbath ' 

{/RAS,  April  1896,  pp.  353-359),  according  to  Jastrow, 
misunderstands  uid  misquotes  the  Babyloiiktn  material. 

1  The  others— accotding  to  tb«  FiMit,  Sit  14— an  the  tjth 
and  the  aSth. 

9  It  appears  from  Judith  8  6  that  even  in  later  dmes  there  were 
two  days  at  the  new  moon  on  whkh  it  was  improper  to  fast. 

■  Lou  says  they  are  lucky  days ;  but  the  exprcisioa  whidi  be 
renden,  Jiet^tu/tu,  is  applied  to  emr  day  in  the  caieodar. 
The  leH  of  his  book  ooot  not  iIm  abm  tail  tttample  of  acumen. 
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KowaOt  (Heir.  ^itA.  [l894]2t40^)giTe9ahicid  sketdl 
of  current  theories  and  their  grounds.  See  also  Jenaen, 
Syndajf  Sfkool  Ttmts  (Philadelphia),  Jan.  i6,  1899,  and 
Jastrow,  Awter.  J.  of  Theol.-  1896,  pp.  315-353. 
Jensen  is  cautious  and  reserved  on  the  question  of  a 
Bat^Ionian  wigin  (rf  the  Sabbath,  which,  bowerer, 
Gimkd  {Setoff.  14)  and  Jastrow  {pf.  eU.)  expteasly 
affirm.  The  bridge  which  Gonkel  fiuls  to  constmct 
between  the  Babylonian  atonement -SaU»th  and  the 
Hebrew  rest-Sabbath,  Jastrow  endeavours  to  point  out 
He  remarks  that  the  Heb.  iabb&thSn  does  in  &ct,  like 
the  Bab.  Sabattum,  convey  the  idea  of  propitiation  co- 
appeasement  of  the  divine  anger,  and  he  is  of  optnioo 
that  the  Hebrew  S^bath  was  origiqally  a  SMdtiOm— 
i.e.,,ti  6ay  of  proiHtiatton  and  ^q)easeroent,  mariced  bjr 
atoning  rites.  At  this  stage  of  development  it  was 
celebrated  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  corresponding 
with  changes  in  the  moon's  phases,  and  was  identical 
in  character  with  the  four  days  in  each  month  {7th,  14th, 
atsl,  and  38th}  that  the  Babylonians  regarded  as  days 
whidi  bad  to  be  converted  into  days  of  propitiatkMi. 
There  w«e  also,  however,  ottier  fabbSthOn  days,  such 
as  the  New  Year's  Day,  the  Day  of  Ataoement,  the 
first  and  ei|^tb  days  of  the  atinnal  fHlgrimage  to  tbe 
chief  sanctuary. 

The  introduction,  in  consequence  of  profoimd  changes 
in  religious  conceptions  among  tbe  Helwews,  of  tbe 
custom  of  odebrating  the  S^batb  every  seventh  day, 
irrespective  ct  the  rdalimship  of  the  day  to  the  moon's 
phases,  led  to  a  complete  separation  from  the  ancient 
view  <^  the  Sabbath,  whilst  the  introduction,  at  a  still 
later  period,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  divine  work  of 
creation  was  completed  in  six  days  removed  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath  still  further  from  the  point  at  which  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  eomsponding  Babylonian  institodon  ceased. 
Hence  tbe  position  of  the  Sabbath  in  tbe  Priestly  Code. 
The  fidd,  however,  is  stilt  open  for  fiirther  investigation. 

Cp  also  Toy,  "The  earliest  form  of  the  Sabbath,' 
/BLIS190J:  (1899);  and  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Aisyria/i 
Deeds  and  Documents  (who  finds  that  the  19th  day  of 
tbe  month  was  observed  by  abstinence  from  secular 
business ;  but  the  deeds  do  not  indicate  that  the  ytb. 
14th,  aist,  and  36th  days  were  Sabbaths). 

W.  R.  S, — K.  If. — T.  K.  C. 

SABBATH  DATS  J0UBME7.  See  Sabbath. 
841. 

BABBATHBtrS  (c&BBatmoc  [BA]).  tEsd.9i4- 
EzralOis.  ShabbBTBAI.  x, 

SABBATICAL  TEAS.  The  Jews  under  the  second 
temple  observed  every  serenth  year  as  a  Sabbath  accord- 
ing to  the  (post-exilic)  law  of  Lev.  261-7.  It  was  a 
year  in  which  all  agriculture  was  remitted,  in  which  the 
fields  lay  unsown,  the  vines  grew  unpruned,  and  even 
the  natural  produce  was  not  gathered  iil  That  this 
law  was  not  observed  befcm  tbe  captivity  we  kam  from 
Lev.  2834^  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  ^  Hefanws  were  on 
agricultural  people  with  litUe  trade,  in  a  land  <rften 
ravaged  by  severe  famines,  such  a  law  could  not  have 
been  observed.  Even  in  later  times  it  was  occasionally 
productive  of  great  distress  (i  Mace.  849  53 ;  Jos.  Ant 
xiv.  16a).  In  the  older  legislation,  however,  we  already 
meet  with  a  seven  3rears'  period  in  more  than  one  con- 
nection. The  releue  of  a  Hebrew  servant  after  nx 
years'  labour  (Ex.  2l9^  Dt  ]5ii^)  has  only  a 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sabbatical  year.  But  in  Ex. 
28  lo^  it  is  prescribed  that  the  crop  every  seventh 
year  (apparently  the  self-sown  crop}  shall  be  Idt  for  the 
poor,  and  after  them  for  the  beasts.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  later  law  is  that  tbe  seventh  year 
is  not  called  a  Sabbath,  and  that  there  b  no  Indication 
that  all  land  was  to  lie  Calknr  on  the  same  year.  In 
this  form  a  law  prescriUng  one  year's  follow  in  seven 
may  have  been  anciently  observed.  It  is  extended  Id 
V.  II  to  the  vinqrard  and  the  oliTe>]rard ;  but  here  the 
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culture  necessary  to  keep  the  vines  and  olive-trees  in 
order  is  not  forbiddeo ;  the  fmtxpt  is  only  that  the 
produce  is  to  be  left  to  the  poor.  In  Deuteronomy 
this  law  is  not  repeated ;  but  a  fixed  seven  years'  period 
is  ordained  for  the  beoefit  of  poor  debtors,  epparently 
in  the  sense  that  in  the  seventh  year  no  interest  is  to  be 
exacted  by  the  creditor  from  a  Hebrew,  or  that  no  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken  against  the  debtor  in  that  year 
(DeaLUi^:).  w.  R.S. 

SABBBD8  (c&BB&l&C  [BA])  i  Esd.  Oja^EiralOsi. 
Shehaiah,  19. 

SABEANB  occurs  four  times  in  AV,  representing 

three  distinct  Hebrew  vnxds  in  MT ;  (i)  in  Joblij 
(WJ?*,  RV»«-  Sheba)  and  Joel  38  (D'K;t^,  RV  Men 
or  Sheba);  (a)  in  Is.45h  (D^K^^),  see  Seba  ;  and 
(3)  in  Ezek.2343  (AV^-  and  RV  'drunkards'),  where, 
however,  it  is  no  pert  of  the  original  text.  The  Kt 
wttim — d'msSd.  the  reading ior  which  the  Kre  sub- 
stitutes D'K^  with  the  same  meaning  (drunkards),  is 
an  obvious  interpolation  due  simply  to  dittography  of 
the  preceding  o^sio.  On  the  further  textual  corruption 
of  the  verse  see  Comill,  ad  be.,  and  Toy  {SB07).  Of 
course  none  of  these  w^ds  has  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  the  religious  sects  that  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  called  Sabiana — i.e.,  Baptists  (see  art  Sabians 
in  Sney.  Brit.  21  laS) — a  name  which  is  etymologically 
quite  distinct. 

SABL  I.  (cABet  [A]),  iEsd.6s8  RV=£zra24>. 
Shobal 

«.  infilti^  tBAD  tEsdS34  AT,  RTBabto-EnaSsr;  mc 

POCM  UETM  -HAZZKBA  t  U. 

BABIAB  (caBiac  [BA])  xEsd.19  RV=:aCb.859. 
Hashabiah,  6. 

8ABTA  (N^ipp.  caB&TA  [B],  CAB&eA  [A],  C€.  [L], 
I  Ch.  I9},  or  Sabtah  (nA;ip,  caBaOa  [ADEL],  Gen. 
IO7),  one  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  See  Cush.  If  ■  Cush ' 
here  means  the  N.  Arabian  region  of  that  name,  we  are 
entided  and  indeed  compelled  to  suppose  that  '  Sabtah ' 
and  '  Raamah '  have  arisoi  tiy  corruption  and  editorial 
manipulation  from  the  names  of  places  near  the  S. 
border  of  Canaan,  wuo  will  probaUy  come  from  nam 
*  Maacath'  (the  southern  Maacah),  which  is  also  the 
original  of  Succoth  in  the  earliest  story  of  Jacob  and 
in  Ps.  608,  and  of  Socoh  in  i  S.  17 1.  Cp  Shabbbthai. 
Fmn  the  ordinary  point  of  view  Dillmann  finds  some 
plausibility  in  Tuch's  suggestion  that  Sabtas2a^|^a 
{Perifl.  37  ;  also  Ptolemy,  Strabo),  the  Sabota  of  Pliny 
(63s  123a).  This  was  the  capital  of  the  Chatramotits 
(see  Hazakuaveth),  and  was  famous  as  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  incense.  The  name  is  the  Sab.  msv- 
According  to  Glaser,  Sabta  is  the  Zaifi$a.  of  PtoLvi.  7  30, 
and  is  to  be  placed  at  Sudeir  or  in  the  N£  of  Yemftmah  ; 
Sabta,  Raainah,  and  Sabteca  represendng  the  districts 
on  the  coast  of  the  Fenian  Gulf  (£iuM,  2aft/.). 

T.  K.C. 

lABTEU  (tQ^P,  c&BAK&e&  [ADE],  c6Be.  [L] 
in  Gen.  ;  ceBCKAOA  [BL],  -flAx*  W  in  Ch. ;  •  there- 
fore indicates  rather  Sbetha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Cush 
{Gen.107  iCh.l9t).  AV  has  SabtMShah  in  Gen. 
and  Sabtooha  in  Ch.  Glaser,  following  Bochart,  con- 
nects this  with  the  name  Samydake  in  Carmania,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  {SJtitu,  2as»)  i  but 
Dillmann  calls  attention  to  the  phonetic  difierance. 
It  is  perhaps  really  a  dittographed  SABTA,  the  3  being 
a  record  of  a  reading  wisd  (cp  6  in  Gen. ).    T.  K.  & 

■AOAB  i"^)-  ProbaUy  an  ethnic  of  the  same 
group  as  IssACHAX,  Zicau.  The  name  has,  of  course, 
no  connection  with  that  of  the  little  known  Egyptian 
god  Sakar  (cp  Tssachae,  col,  3299,  n.  5).  i.  On 
the  name  in  i  O1.II35,  see  Sharar  and  IssACHAs; 
S  6  (end). 

3,  A  son  of  Obed-eix>m  (?.i>.},  xCh.2fi4  {cuxftp 
[B],  CAX*P  i^l  CAXIAP  [A]). 
184  4181 
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SACK.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  word  throu^out 
the  European  languages  is  probably  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  Phcsnician  trade  and  commerce.^  The 
word,  it  is  true,  does  not  happen  to  be  found  in  either 
Ptuenician  or  Punic;  but  it  is  vouched  for  in  Hebrew, 
^rriac.  EthiopK,  and  possibly  Assyrian.  See  Sack- 
cloth. 

Gen.<S3335        iav.aja  tt  is  due  to  R  (Hole);  |«v.  113a 
Joab.  94.   See  Sackcloth. 

a.  Mk,         Gen.  43  >s«  (iyyiim'},,  RV  '  vessel ' ;  cp  BaO. 

3.  'amid^mtk,  nnNpN  (v'sprekd  out,  cp  Is.  M  aaX  only,  in  1 
G«n.«^a  )  (4Sasa7/35  4Si3  etc).   On  E's  term  see  (»)  \ 
Above.    •  m  tit  tj/:  48  la  /Lipvfmnt. 

4.  fii^dOm,  ]\htn'  a  K.  44at  RV(AV,  RVwg.  'husk,'  AV-g. 
'scri|k'  '|nuiiwnt|i  cp  Fooo,  col.  1535  n.  a.  AV"*-  gives  a 
siqMrfiddly  plauible  sense  (cp  ScRip>--derived  from  an  Anony- 
mous Greek  tnuubuor's  KmpvKot  (Field'*  Hfjc.);  but  VSps  is 
unknown. 

\jx  hAS  been  conjee  hired  elsewhere  (see  Pkophet,  |  7}  that 
Eluhs,  like  Elijah,  was  spedally  a  prophet  of  the  Ncseb,  and 
tkat  ycra  is  a  pofwlAr  cocnptioa  of  Vierrr-  If  so,  1»}»3 
probaUy  caniM  fiom  D'^n'l,  *  Betk>galliiBi/  wboe  IT?]  b 

another  comipdon  of  ^Mprry-  Elisha  was  At  a  place  cslled 
Beth-«Allini,  or  (see  v.  3^  Beth-gil^,  or  (unce  GAllin  And 
GilpU— JoB^meel)  Beth.jcrA^meel,  in  the  N^b  formerly  be- 
iMiging  to  the  JerAhmeelices.  But  I^inrde's  leAding  tahp, 
'  wallet '  CT),  suggested  by  the  ^anUa#  «  mad  Thood.  (see 
BDB),  is  ingemous.— T.  K.  cl 

SACaCBUT  {K^^).  DuL857»ii5t>   See  Mtraic, 

§  6  ("). 

BAtnCCLOTH  (p^;  CAKKOC ;  Joecui,  cilicium  ').  It 
is  probable  that  the  Heb.  iak  was  originally  a  coarse 
,  U  textile  fabric  made  firom  the  hair  of  the  camel  or 
the  goat  (cp  the  meanings  of  ffdjocor,  a  borrowed 
word).  Like  the  MwUak  it  could  be  used  also  as  a  wrap 
or  bag  (cp  Mahtlk,  {  a  [i]) ;  see  Sack.  Referring 
the  ruder,  generally,  to  the  articles  Dress  and  MointN- 
ING  CuSTOus,  we  [X'opose  here  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  garment  expressed  by  the  word  ia^,  and  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  custom 
wearing  it. 

The  usage  of  the  word  suggests  that  the  iak  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Icrin-doth,  nmilar,  no  dotdx,  to 
the  i/frdm  *  of  Moslem  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  was  worn 
as  a  token  of  grief  after  a  death  (Gen.  8734  ^S.  S31 
Joel  1 8),  m««  commonly,  however,  in  times  of  trial,  to 
remove  a  calamity,  or  as  a  means  of  propitiation. 

Tbus,  the  Jo^  is  worn  After  beaitngbAd  news  (2  K.  030  19 1  Est. 
4 1-4,  etc.^  to  Avert  a  pestilence  (i  Cb.  SI  it),  when  one's  nefgb- 
boOT  lies  in  sidcness  (Ps.  80 13),  or  as  a  signof  generAl  unde&iBd 
gtief  (Ps.  80 II  lia]  69  ii  [xa]  Is.  33  la).  It  is  often  preceded  by 
the  rending  of  the  clothes  (Gen. 87 34  1K.2I97— the  rending 
alone  in  JobI  ao),  or  by  the  coveritw  of  one's  IwAd  with  ashes 
Of  (Neb.  9 1  a  Magc  10  as)  eanh.*  Like  the  4nlM,  the  ia^  is 
Also  worn  by  wooion  (Joells^  cp  JodlthSs  UI3  aMaccSi^ 
In  Jon.  8s  It  is  ordered  to  be  worn  by  both  man  and  beast 
(MUwAI) 

The  passages  in  wfaidi  the  i&if  is  mentioned  as  warn 
next  the  skin  are  t^bably  not  exceptional  (iK.2l9r 
«  A  aK.6To   Is.  82ii);    Doughty  has  re- 


gaxiiunt. 


marked  the  half-naked  appearance  of  the 
wearers  of  the  ihrdm — '  like  bathing- 

t  ScBne  (/^,,  Whitney,  in  the  CtHt.  Diet.)  have  supposed 
this  difiiision  to  be  due  to  the  incident  in  tbe  story  of  Joseph, 
where  the  cup  was  bidden  in  the  sack.  .  This  does  not  expuun 
the  various  mcMiings  of  o^KOf,  focau,  and,  as  a  matter  of 


bet,  the  Heb.  iak  axiptata  only  tbiice  in  the  story,  whilst  the 
synonym  'tamidJyU/i  occurs  no  fewer  tbAa  fourteen  times 
(see  Sack,  3). 


1  Saectu  and  eilieium  are  about  evenly  distributed.  For 
eilicitm  (a  goat's-hair  cloth  used  for  tents),  see  Cilicia,  |  3 
end,  And  cp  Tent,  |  3. 

B  is  frequently  used  with  hif^tw.  'fpiA  on,'  tbe  reverse 
Tocess  being  described  by  Htt«^  Moosen'  (Ps.] 


ing  described  t>y  mttaf,    loosen  II  (t^ 

s-SOa).  Tbe  iArdm  (on  which  cp  Wellh.  /f*id.<^}  116/ 
n  113)  is  a  Ioin.cloth  coverins  tbe  knee,  one  Up  of  which  ma; 
be  CASt  over  the  shoulder  (DougfatY,  Ar.  8470  di)b  In 
Eg.  ta^,  with  the  deteiminative'luur,'  is  a  woollen  PaMMinlAn 
gAimeat  ofthe  poor(WMM  OZ.Z,  igoi,  coi.  igii 

*  jAstrow  /^(^.^SOiTC.snggests  that  b  Jndith9t  (nMw\ 
tbe  tnuislAtoi  mistook  SfiJiir  (see  Tdkbax,)  a)  for  Itfiktr,  IiIm 
his  predeccnor  in  a  S.  18 1» 
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men'  {Ar.  Dtt.2vnJf*  537)>  *Bd  *be  drm  doubtlen 
resembled  the  pn^et'i  girdle  whidi,  In  JobI2iB,  it 
worn  as  a  mark  of  humiliation     a  king.    See  GlKDLE. 

The  sackcloth  of  the  OT,  therefore,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  akin  to  a  sock  tx  aackdoth  in 
the  modoni  seme  o(  the  word,  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  cnstom  of  wearing  mcfa  a 
garb,  we  mast  not  be  led  away  by  the  earlr  Christian  or 
the  later  ideas  with  which  it  ts  associated.* 

Thu  coniemtum  prevails  longnt  in  awtun  of  cult  la  a 
&miluu- experience,  and  Schwally,  nowadc,  and  Kitt«l  (/f/f  on 
1 K.  SI  37)  favour  ihe  view  tint  the  imk  is  the  clothinc  of  an 
Mtrliet  hiuf-foriotteii  time,  which,  though  it  may  lone  have  con- 
tinued to  be  worn — t^-,  by  slaves  and  the  poorer  people — wu 
nevertheless  adopted  exceptionally  by  the  ruling  classes  on 
■pedGc  occasioas  (cp  Dress,  |  3,  col.  1136,  o.  4).  Another 
view  is  possible. 

It  is  to  be  observed  («)  that  the  conesponding 
i^rdm  is  essentially  a  dress  for  a  wcied  occasion  ;  (4) 
that  the  prophets  wore  a  garment  similar  to  the  Sa^  \ 
and  (r)  that  the  sacred  Cphod  itself  was  probably  once  a 
mere  loin-cloth  {see  Ephod,  §  i,  and  cp  T.  C.  Foote, 
21 41-44  [1903]).  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  the  lak  was  pre-eminently 
a  sacred  garment,  and  it  agrees  with  this  interpretation 
that  we  find  it  worn  by  people  of  all  classes  on  any 
especially  solemn  occasion  (i  Ch.  21 16  Joel  1 13  Dan.  83 
X  Mace.  847  a  Maoc.  lOis  etc ). 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  the  bear- 
ing of  ideas  of  holiness  upon  such  a  matter  as  dress,^  a 
_  Viw  wani.  pinnsible  explanation  of  the  custom 
"  wnriL  attempted.     Garments  that 

have  oome  in  contact  with  holy  thin^  are  unfit  for 
commMi  use,  and  in  eariy  Arabia  certain  iftcs  were  per- 
formed ather  in  a  naked  state  at  In  clothes  reserved  for 


aAGBIFIOB 

the  purpose.  There  are  some  iodicatMas  that  this  bdd 
good  among  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  if  we  bear  in 

mind  thfU  the  lak  is  worn  at  times  of  great  trouble, 
when  Yahw^'s  help  or  forgiveness  is  besought,  we  may 
perhaps  sormise  that  such  occasions  were  formerly 
accompanied  by  a  saciifidal  rite  when  a  special  garb  (IT 
we  may  judge  from  the  Arabian  eridenoe)  would  not  be 
unnatiiral.  It  would  be  just  at  such  a  time  as  this  that 
the  individual  would  feel  himself  brought  into  closest 
contact  with  his  deity.  At  all  events,  ideas  connected 
with  worship  of  the  dead  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

The  kifw  oT  Nineveh  removes  his  royal  mande  befote  donniiig 
die  io^  (Jon.Se),!  the  ' holy '  occasioa  requires  'holy'  clothes, 
and  the  primary  ol^ect  oT  the  rending  of  u>e  gsrasetm  »  prob- 
ably to  put  oneself  in  a  state  of  nsligdinwa  qniddy  as  powihie 
(Schwally,  Ftey). 

That  the  use  of  this  special  garment  should  have  been 
retained  long  after  the  {ex  hyf. )  ritual  died  out  b  not 
without  analogy.  The  gradiud  decay  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  sometimes  even  it  was  the  custom 
not  to  wear  the  iak  but  to  lie  upon  it(3S.21io  Is. 68s). 
and  that  in  later  Jewish  times  the  rending  of  the  gar- 
ments was  confined  to  a  small  slit  (Nowack,  HA  I193). 

See  the  literature  at  the  end  lA  Hourkihc  Customs  ;  alto 
Schwally,  Z^sr  Xcfcis  nock  d.  Tod»  (1893X  Txff.,  Fny,  TtJ, 
SttUngUmit,  etc.  (1898]^  yijffl 

On  ndcdoUt  and  nakeitoess.  cp  Jastrow,  ZATW2it%iff. 
(igoaX  i^riudi  appeared  «nc«  the  above  snide  was  written. 

S.  A.  c. 

SACRIMEHT  (saeramatimm,  the  Vg:  rendering  of 
/iiVT^/Nor  in  £ph.l9  S3  63a  CoLlftf  lTim.Si6Rev. 
lao  177).    See  Mystery,  §  5. 

8A0RED  (repoc)  iCor.St}  aTim-Sis  RV.  See 
Clbak  and  Uncleah,  8  1,  8. 


Introdnctoiy  (|  iX 
Sacrificei  of  nomads  d  a). 
Firstlings  (|  3). 
Spring  lacnlices  (|  4 /). 
I^teulwr  rite  »  6). 
Protocdon  by  Uood  <f  7). 


SAORIFIOB 
00MTENT8 

I.  HISTORY  OF  SACRIFICE  IN  OT 

Wild  animals  and  qioils  of  war  (|  8% 
Israel  in  Ouiaan :  senroes  <|  o). 
Agricultural  rivilisadon  (I  lol 
i»«land'«AU(|it^ 
Victims  and  oUatioos  (|  isyO- 
Seascms  and  occasions  of  sacrifice  (|  15). 


Worship  (1 16^ 

Founding  of  kn^dom :  effect  (| 

Fordgn  inflnenoe  (|  ao). 

Seventh  century  laws ;  Eidb  (|  ai). 

DestiBctioo  of  ten^e  d 


II.  DESCRIPTION  OF  DEVELOPED  JEWISH  SYSTEM 


Introductory  sa). 
Offering  in  general :  species  n  04). 
Sacra  publica  et  privau  Q  asX 
i.  Prmtttii 
Burnt  and  trespoM  offiering  (|  •6yCX 
Sin  offering  (|  sS*). 
Peculiar  pnculatt  at 
Baaca  onrii^s  (|  >9«X 


As  a  gift  to  God  <|  41). 
SwnifKial  feaitsA  4aX 
Blood  of  victim  (f  43). 
Propitiation  and  expulian  (|  44). 


Jewish  sacrifioes :  tha  Gospak  d  5^ 
Hebrew*  (I  56}. 


Thankoflering  (I  BO 
Oblations  and  UbatKMU  (H  30310). 
Frankiaoanat ;  salt  (| 
iL  AtMiM." 
Daily  holoeansts  and  oblations  (|  3b)i 
SaUmdiaand  feadvalsd  33X 
SlM«lmad(l34«)i 
PKBUar  oUiuians  d 

III.  BELIEFS  AND  IDEAS 

Effect  of  sacrifice  d  4S)- 

Theory  of  blood  atonement  fl  46). 

Efficacy  of  sacrifice :  popular  beUd'(|47X 

The  prophets  (|  48). 

Persmn  and  Greek  periods  d  49X 

nr.  SACRincEs  in  nt 

t(is7>. 


Libatiooadss)^ 

lacensc ;  salt  (|  30. 

Public  piacula  (i  37). 

ScapMoat ;  red  heifer  (|  38). 

InslalljitioB  of  priests  (|  391s). 

Coosecradon  a  altar  d  39')- 

Bases  oAerings  in  sacni  publica  d  40X 


Srach;  Philod  so). 

Schoolsof taw :  emocyofsaaificedsi)- 

Moral  and  religious  conditions  of  aioae- 

■nent  d  39). 
How  does  sacrifice  expiatef  d  33)- 


^thumnt  wrltispid 


loftdesfrtfi). 


1.  HISTORY  OF  SACRIFICE  IN  OT 

The  term  'sacrifice'  may  with  et]rmologicfll  propriety 
be  emplcqred  of  all  offerings  to  God ;  in  common  use 
.  tabttdaatorr       denotes  specifically  that  class  of 
*"»»*""»™™7'  <^erings  in  which  a  victim  is  slain, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebi  stShtf  (Ut.  '  slaughter  ').*  In 


t  Cp  Schwally.  Ltitm  itmek  d.  Todt,  ix/.    For  the  eariy 
OiristiBn  usages  see  Smith,  Diet.  Ckn'ti.  Ant.,  t.v. 
*  See  RtL  Stm.n  41*/;  Ouss,  1 8,  and  (9  geaaaUy  Clean 

AMO  UlKXBAN. 

>  See  WRS  SWl,  SI  13s,  RtL  StrnM,  wi/. 
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Death  of  Christ :  Pauline  Epiada 
In  Hebrew*  <|  jB). 
In  I  Pet.  d  59)- 

Bibliography  (|  61). 

the  present  article  the  a-ord  will  be  used  in  this  more" 
restricted  sense,  whilst  offerings  (rf  grain,  meal,  bread, 
oil,  and  the  like  (Heb.  mink^)  are  called  ■  obktiaDa.* 
The  term  'oBering'  will  be  employed  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  comprehensive  iorbdm,  as  well  as  in  such  phrases 
as  '  burnt  ofiering '  (oldk,  holocatist),  peace  offering 
(Ulem),  sin  ofiering  (hattdth),  trespass  offering  {dUm). 
For  convenience,  certain  species  of  oDfering  are  made 


1  Cp  Wl  AOFiag,  where  the  Assyrian  king  teats  off  Us 
rml  pumentt,  and  clothe*  hit  body  in  the  'A^tmm,  tbt  diaas 
of  tba  pmitent.  Wt.  eit,  ^  ptnaa  ou  that  imSHrnm  b 
dsewfaora  glowllv  Jajfcihi  (-pSi. 
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the  sufafect  of  spedal  articlea :  see  Firstbosn,  Incinse, 
Taxation,  Tmis,  Vow,  Votive  Oftebino.  Cp  alw 
iAtonbhekt  [DAT  csf],  FkASTS,  Passotee,  Pente- 
jcosT,  Tabeknaclks;  snd,  for  B^lonian  parallels, 
lllTUAL.  The  present  article  deals  in  its  first  part  (§g 
i^as)  with  the  history  of  sacrifice  in  the  OT;  in  its 
teeoad  {U  33-40)  with  the  developed  Jewish  srstem ; 
the  third  part  41-53)  discusses  belief  and  ideas 
connected  with  saoifice,  hi  intent,  wgniftmnc*,  afficacr, 
and  operation;  the  fourth  part  54-61)  treats  of 
sacciSce  in  the  NT. 

BefcHx  the  invasion  of  Palestine  the  Isradite  tribes 
were  nomads  ;  their  living  and  their  wealth  were  io  their 


S.8aerifloM 


flocks  cHT  snudl  cattle.'  These  also 
furnished  the  material  of  their  sacri- 
fico.  Ofierings  were  doobdess  made 
abo  of  the  spaOs  of  war,  and  pi!riwp>  of  animals  taken 
in  the  chase  (see  betow.  %  8).  Our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  these  sacrifices  b  derived  not  so  much 
from  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  in  JE  as  from  sur- 
vivals in  later  custom  and  law.  The  nature  of  these 
surrivals.  together  with  the  permanent  conditions  of 
nomadic  life  in  the  deserb  of  Syria  and  AraUa,  justify 
OS  in  snpplemaitiDg  or  interpreting  our  scanty  material 
by  what  is  known  of  Arab  sacrifice  in  pte-Islamic  times 
and  among  the  modem  Bedouins,"  " 

The  occasions  of  sacrifice  are  many  and  various. 
AmoQg  the  modem  Arabs  sacrifices  are  offered  on  the 
birth  ^  a  sim,  a  drcumcisioo,  marriage,  the  c<nning  of 
/  a  guest ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  or  for  the  health 
of  flocks  and  herds ;  on  the  inception  <rf'  an  enterprise, 
such  as  setting  out  for  a  foray,  Imaking  ground  for 
tillage,  opening  or  enlarging  a  well,  laying  the  laimda- 
tion  of  a  building ;  on  the  conclusion  of  a  compact  or 
covenant ;  the  return  from  a  successful  expedition  ;  on 
the  anniversary  of  a  kinsman's  dcfOh,  and  the  like. 

The  rites  of  sacrifice  are  of  primlUve  umplidty.  The 
owner  ordinarily  slau^ters  his  own  vktim.  The  Uood 
is  poured  upon  the  ground,  smeared  upon  the  sacred 
stone,  upon  the  tent  ropes,  the  door-posts  of  houses,  or 
upon  persons  or  animals.  The  flesh  makes  a  feast  for 
the  owner,  his  fiunily,  tribesmen,  and  guests. 

A  species  of  sacrifice  which  in  all  probability  goes 
back  to  the  nomadic  stage  is  the  offering  at  firstlings 
,  n*«titnn>  sg.  MUr)  erf  animals,  that  is, 

the  first  offepring  of  the  dam,  which 
'opens  the  womb'  {filer  r^kem,  Ex.  84i9  I83  tais  Nil 
]8is;  cppiurS^ilMiwtdh,  Ex.18m).  Theshe^dierd 
Abel  makes  his  offering  '  of  the  firstlings  <rf  his  Sock 
and  of  their  fat  portions'  (Gen.44j);  the  laws  in- 
sistently claim  all  firstlings  as  God's  right  (Ex.  18a  11-15 
22a9/.  [»a/]  84i9/.  Lev.22>7  27.6  Nu.l8i5-ir  Dl- 
12617  14a3  1619-93,  cp  Neh.1036).  The  animal  was 
pnmitively  sacrificed  shtxlly  after  its  birth ;  the  oldest 
rule  is :  *  Seven  days  it  shall  be  with  its  dam ;  on  the 
Idgfath  day  thou  shalt  give  it  to  me'  (Ex.  223o  [ag]).* 
A  similar  custom  existed  among  the  heathen  Arabs  ; 
the  first  birth  (called /ttm')  of  a  she-camel,  goat,  or  ewe 
was  sacrificed,  ficquently  while  still  so  young  that  its 
flesh  was  gdadnoos  and  stock  to  the  sUn.  This  offer- 
ing of  firstlings  was  permitted  in  the  earliest  yean  of 
Is^m,  Mohammed  advi^ng,  however,  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  deferred  till  the  victim  was  a  year  or  two  old ; 
later  be  prohilnted  the  /am'  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  in 
Rajab  (attraJk,  see  below,  4).* 

1  Sm  Cattle,  Goat,  Shekf.  The  nomadic  SemitM  have  no 
neu  cattle,  and  the  ■accaors  of  the  Imdiles  do  not  upesr  to 
hav«  been  uootig  th«  tribei  ilwt  poMeued  cameb  (lee  Camel). 

*  Sec  Wellh.  X^tt  altanib.  Hti4eniumes;  Soouck-Hur- 
cranje,  Htt  mdcluumtckt  Feiit ;  WRS  Rtl.  Stm. ;  for  modern 
Arab  ciBtoma,  Bnidtbsrdt,  Trtajtit  i»  Arahim,  t8«},  Btdouint 
»md  WmAdbys,  tSw;  Bortoa,  PUgrimof  totl-MtdimAk  mmi 
Mecca/i,  iSjs;  lUnwr,  D£$ert  of  tkt  Ex«dtu;  Doughty, 
Ambia  J>tMTimi  Cartas,  Primitnm  Stmific  Jitligiem,  etc. 

*  Sec  FntsncnN,  Passovbb,  |  ty. ;  Taxatioh  and  'Txibvtk, 
H  11-13. 

'  Oi  the  buer  aodificatioBof  thtsnile  aeebelow,  I  ' 

*  SaetbetwotiMBtHnsinZMMlOito/;  WRSJr<AA«.ff, 
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The  sactiSce  of  fiistlinf*,  like  the  offering  of  first-fruits,  with 
whicfa  it  b  lometiiTiei  associated  (Neb.  lOis/T,  cp  Ex.  SSaqyC 
[aSyCI:  note  also  the  connection  with  tithes,  etc,  Dt.  ISei? 
Mas),  was  recarded  in  later  times  as  a  tribute  to  God  (Nu. 
ISisjK  Ndi.  10 ^s/),  and  as  such  ithasbeensurmbed  that  the 
custom  of  devoting  nntUngs  to  God  arose  after  tbe  settlement 
in  Canaan  by  '  a  secondary  extcnnon  of  tbe  practice  of  offerine 
the  ^its  of  tbe  field.'  (So  Benringer,  Passovcr,  |  S  end.) 
Tbe  existence  of  firstling  ncrifices  among  the  Arab*  shows  that 
tbis  inference  is  unwamnced.  The  sacrifice  of  firstlings,  as  the 
widespread  custom  of  (Bering  firstborn  children  indiailes  (see 
Fraier,  CoUen  Bon^k^,  was  not  originally  conceived 

as  a  tnbute  to  the  deity  (see  Tithe).  That  there  is  no  mention 
of  these  offerings  before  the  invasion  of  f^pn?nn  is  not  a  suffi- 
deul  reason  tor  doubting  their  antiquity. 

In  the  histoiy  of  the  exodus  Moses  asks  the  ^yptian 
king  to  let  the  Israelites  go  into  the  desert  to  sacrifice 

4.  Bnrlnv  ^  Yahwi,  *  lest  he  fall  upon  us 

ummSit^         pestUence  ot  with  tbe  sword'  (Ex. 

MT-.uvrm.  cpSiB  hixj;  6i  E);  Otc  presoioe 

of  all  tbe  pco[de,  yotmg  and  old,  is  reqtiisite ;  and 
th^  must  take  with  them  their  flocks  and  heids  to 
furnish  tbe  victims  (IO9S5).  From  63  it  might  seem 
that  the  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness  was  something 
unusual,  demanded  on  this  occasion  1^  an  oracle ; 
61  (E)  and  IO9  (J),  however,  represent  it  as  an  estab- 
lished institutkm,  'the  ^Og  of  YahwL'*  The  season 
was  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  tbe  month  called  by  the  , 
Canaanites  Abib  (Ex.  I84),  oonesponding  to  tbe  Syrian- 
Babylonian  NIsftn. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  this  hdg  festival  with  tbe 
spring  festivals  of  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  first  eight 
days  of  the  month  RaJab,  which  in  the  old  calendar  fell  . 
in  the  spring  (see  Weflh. viu.  ;  HHd.^,  94^), 
was  a  great  sacrifidal  season  among  the  heathen  Arabs. 
The  poets  compare  the  carnage  battle  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  victims  lying  around  the  sacred  stones.*  The 
victim,  commonly  a  sheep,  was  called  'atirak  (pi. 
'lOSi^ ;  its  blood  was  poured  00  the  bead  of  the  sacred 
stone  (Nnwairl,  quoted  in  Ramussen,  AddiL  79),  tbe 
flesh  consumed  In  a  feast.  Such  sacrifices  might  be 
offered  at  home  ;  but  it  was  probably  more  common  to 
take  them  to  some  more  famous  holy  place  (see  Wellh. 
Heid,  74,  94).  The  sacrifice,  like  Arab  sacrifices  in 
general,  was  often  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The  ^ 
Rajab  sacrifices  were  at  first  kept  up  tbe  Moslems ; 
a  ttaditioa  repnts  Mohammed  to  have  said  :  '  Every 
Moslem  is  bound  to  offer  each  year  an  'a4ifih  (the 
sacrifice  of  the  tenth  of  the  month  DhQ-I-^iJjaii)  and  an 
'aHnA'  (in  Rajab  fZ-Mif^vi.  2II14/]);  subsequently, 
however,  he  prohibited  the  'atirak  as  well  as  the  fara' 
(see  above,  %  3}.  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  month 
Dha-l-it^ij^,  in  whit^  was  held  the  great  festival  in 
the  vicfaii^  of  Mecca,  fell  at  tbe  beginning  of  spring 
(Wellb.  Pral.^,  105),  and  a  comparison  with  the 
Passover  naturally  suggested  itsdf  but  further  studies 
in  the  old  Arab  calendar  have  shown  that  this  coin- 
cidence in  date  is  acddenial. 

Among  the  Syrians,  the  chief  feast  of  the  year  at 
Hierapolis  was  in  the  spring  (Lucian,  Dea  Syria,  49) ; 
at  ^airin  the  first  half  of  Nisan  was  a  season  of 
spedal  sacrifices  (Fihrist,  323 ;  Chwolsohn,  SuibUr 
2s5);  evidence  the  sa^vdhuss  of  Nisan  appears  ia' 
the  NabaUean  inscriptions  at  Madflin  ^'h and  at 
I^lmyra tbe  great  festival  of  the  modem  Yeddls  falls 
at  the  same  season.* 

A  closer  coimection  between  tbe  Hebrew  spring 

1  See  Passover,  Fkasts. 

'  ^ig  is  a  religious  gathering  (NO.  ZDAfGA\  719I  The 
word  is  used  not  only  of  tbe  Canaanitc- Israelite  agricultural 
festival^  but  also  of  Atab  (and  Sabnui)  festivals,  whidi  brought 
multimdca  together.  Thne  is  thus  no  groand  for  the  asMmp- 
lion  that  tbe  use  of  the  term  here  is  due  merely  to  tbe  later 
aasodation  of  tbe  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  IJaleavenad  Bread 

■  Cp  modetn  descriptions  of  tbe  sacrificea  at  tbe  Maccan 
feast. 

*  See  SDOuck-Hurgrottje,  fftt  mtklUMiuek*  Fettt,  6$^ 

■  Btmt,Comfit«t  Jttmliu  del' AtMi.dt*  Inter.,  1884, 377* 

•  Wife  Em:\%  109,  n.  a. 

'  Badger,  Jftttonmnt,  1 119^    Vernal  festivals  are,  of 
come,  Dot  pocnliariy  Semitic 
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fefdnl  ('Passover')  and  the  Arab  Rajab  sacrifioes  has 
_  .,.  been  thougfat  to  be  established  by 
^thmi  evidence  that  both  were  primittvely 
offerings  of  firstlings.'  Qp  the  Penta- 
teuch, laws  prescribing  the  dedication  of  firstlings 

.  stand  in  juxtaposition  to  ordittancea  fw  the  Feast  of 
Unleavraed  Bread  or  the  Passover  (see  £x.34ie  /. 
Dl  1519-33  I61/  BX.1243-SO  I813-10  11-13  the 
slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  reprisal  upon  them  for  withholding 
from  Yahwi,  by  their  refijsal  to  let  Israel  go,  the  first- 
lings that  were  his  duejsee  Ex.3i8  81 lOa^^; 
Wellh.  86).  It  has  Uwn  shown,  however,  under 
Passover  (§  8),  that  the  pesnges  cited,  though  com- 
patible with  such  a  theory  of  the  original  character  of 
the  Passover,  by  no  means  require  it ;  and  opposing 
considerations     much  weight  an  to  be  drawn  from  the 

■  peculiar  ritual  of  the  Passover  (see  below,  §  6),  in 
which — to  name  but  a  single  point — one  victim  is  re- 
quired for  each  household,  ricfa  ot  poor,  whereas  the 
number  at  fiisttings  most  have  varied  with  the  owner's 
possessions. 

Nor  is  it  satlsfoctorily  established  that  the  Arab  Rajab 
sacrifices  were  firstlings.  It  is  true  that  the  term 
'atirah,  by  which  these  victims  are  usually  designated, 
is  by  some  lexicographers  made  equivalent  to  ford, 
firstling.*  This  is,  however,  nothing  more  tb^  the 
confusion  whidi  fiequently  ooeun  la  their  accounts  of 
the  religious  customs  of  '  the  times  of  ignofance,'  and 
over  against  it  must  be  put  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
traditionists*  but  also  the  lencons  generally  distinguish 
the  two  clearly  enough. 

The  Passover  diflered  conspicuously  from  all  other 
Israelite  sacrifices,  and  preserved  to  the  last,  essentially 
A/  PMtnlf&r  unaltered,  its  primitive  peculiarities.  In 
^  the  earliest  times,  the  carcass  of  the 

/  victim  was  probably  roasted  wbok,  either 

over  an  open  fire  w  in  a  pit  In  the  earth  (as  by  the 
modem  Samaritans),  and  the  flesh  sometimes  eaten  half 
raw  or  merely  softened  by  firt  Dt.  I67  prescribes  that 
it  shall  be  boiled,  lilce  other  sacrifices.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevail ;  P  preserves  the  primitive  custom  while 
guarding  against  abuse :  the  Passover  is  neither  to  be 
eaten  raw  nor  boiled  in  water,  but  roasted  in  ttw  fire 
(Ex.  12g),  with  bead,  1^,  and  inwards.  The  sacrificial 
feast  was  held  by  night  at  full  moon ;  the  participants 
were  in  their  everyday  garb,  not  in  ceremonial  apparel ; 
everything  was  done  with  haste  ;  the  whole  victim  was 
devoured — including,  doubtless,  in  ancient  times  the 
txta  which  in  later  sacrificial  ritual  were  offered  to  God 
by  fire,  and  tberefi»e  strictly  fbrbidden  as  food ;  only 
the  bones  must  not  be  broken  ;^  the  flesh  must  all  be 
consumed  before  daybreak ;  if  aught  remained  it  was 
to  be  burnt  up  at  once ;  with  the  flesh  was  eaten — not 
originally  unleavened  cakes,  but — a  salad  of  bitter  herbs 
(Ex.129/.,  cpNu..flii/,  also  Dtie^i).*  y 

With  this  sii^iitar  ritual  has  been  compared  the 
description  given  lq^£[Jlus  dt  the  customs  of  the  Arabs  in 
tbe  desert  S.  of  Palestibe  and  in  the  Snaitic  peninsula 
in  his  own  time — the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
They  sacrificed  a  white  camel  to  Venus,  the  morning 
star ;  after  the  chief  or  priest  who  preuded  at  the 
sacrifice  bad  slain  the  animal,  all  nuhed  upon  the 
carcass  with  knives,  hewed  it  to  pieces,  and  devoured 
it  in  wild  haste,  hide,  inwards,  bones,  and  all,  that  not 
a  scrap  of  it  might  be  left  for  the  rising  sun  to  look 
upon.* 

Now.  HA  V 147 ;  Bens.  HA^^/. 

*  Litam,69v>.  Note  aJto  toe  identioJ  cnatcnn  described  in 
the  £.iid»  mAKt/ar^,  in  tbe  7'4/(Sao6)  under  'mOrmJL 

s  Sea  Bokbarf,  ed.  Ki«hl,85i4y^ 

*  Contrail  tbe  Arab  McriBce  ti  Niloi,  bdow.    See  WRS 

RtL  J«M.(3),  345. 

B  See  tbe  description  of  the  Paaaover  of  tbe  nodem  Samari- 
tans,  Petennitnn,  Reittm,  1 335^^ 

'  Higne,  Patr.  Gr.  79«3,  cp  613 ;  WR&XtL  Sem-Pt,  m/. ; 
Wellh.  fftidM  iisu^ 
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In  E]tl2«-a7  (nitimatdy  trom  J)  tbe  dden  are 
bidden  to  take  sbeep  or  goats,  one  for  eac^  dan  {wiU- 
_  -   I    II     p&^dk),  slaughter  them,  and,  dialing 

^^MmS.     *  ^'^  ^"^^  ('hyssop')  into  tbe 

oy  DUNKL  blood,  to  strike  it  upon  the  lintel  and 
door-posts ;  YahwA  will  not  sufiisr  '  the  destroyer '  to 
enter  a  bouse  on  which  he  sees  these  Uood-nuuks. 
TUb.  an  editor  adds,  b  the  historical  origin  and  ex- 
planation of  a  custom  in  use  in  later  times ;  with  it  be 
connects  etymcdo^cally  tbe  name  '  Passover '  \fisak), 
because  YahwA  'passed  over'  (/ils»A)  tbe  marked 
houses  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  1234-37).  The  object  <rf 
tbe  rite  is  to  protect  the  inmates  the  bouse  from  '  the 
destroyer ' ;  tint  is,  in  primitive  ooncepUon,  from  the 
demons  ftf  disease  and  deaitk  Similar  customs  with 
the  same  motive  are  found  among  many  peoples.^ 

Whether  this  rile  was  cHiginally  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  s|»ing  feast  is  not  clear.  J,  who  prescribes 
the  marking  of  the  bouses,  says  nothing  about  a  feast, 
and,  indeed,  repeatedly  insists  that  the  festival  of 
Yahwi  cannot  be  cdebrated  in  Egypt  (Ex.  63  Sas-s;); 
P  orders  that  tbe  blood  of  tbe  lamb  slain  for  the  feast 
be  applied  to  the  door  of  every  house  in  which  it  is 
eaten  (Er.  I27,  cp  13),  a  direction  which  Jewish  traditioD 
and  practice  regiuded  as  applying  only  to  the  '  Egyptian 
Passover ' ; '  Dt.  makes  no  mention  of  this  use  erf  the  j 
blood  at  the  Passoveh  {q.  v. ,  §  13).'  ',jt  is  not  unlikdy  ■ 
that  a  rite  originally  occasi<»utl,  as  in  the  outbreak  <^ 
an  epidemic,  came  to  be  practised  annually  ISi*'  the 
protection  of  the  household  during  the  coming-^year, 
and  in  couiection  with  the  old  spring  feasL^JHie 
name  f&afy  probably  belonged,  notwithstanding  J's 
etymology,  to  tbe  finst  rather  than  to  the  blood 
marking.  - 

Some  Semitic  pet^es,  both  nomadic  and  settled, 
offered  in  sacrifice  animals  taken  in  the  chase.  Gazdks 
were  oCfered  by  the  Bab^oiuans 
(Jastrow,  Rtl.  Bab.-As^.  661)  and 
■nniia  nt  «v  PTObably  by  the  Riaenicians  Qiacrificial 
■poiuoiwu.  Tariffe,  C/5  16659  1875;  cp  Isaac. 
§  4,  n.  3).  Among  the  heathen  Arabs,  also,  gazdks 
were  sacrificed,  but  were  regarded  as  an  inferior  ofifer- 
iOg;  men  who  had  vowed  sheep  or  goats  from  their 
flcKks  sometimes  substituted  gaseUes.*^  llie  nomadic 
fore&thers  of  the  Israelites  may  have  made  similar 
offerings ;  but  there  is  no  reminiscence  of  this  in  the 
or.  The  requirement  that  the  blood  of  animals  taken 
in  the  chase  be  poured  out  and  covered  with  earth  (Le\-. 
.  17 13,  cp  Dt.  12i6  34)  is  not  necessarily  an  attenuated 
survival  of  a  sacrificial  rite ;  the  bdief  that  the  soul  is 
in  the  blood  (Lev.  17x4,  on  which  see  bdow,  %  46)  is 
reason  enough.* 

Sacrifice  was  doubtless  oEfered  also  of  the  'qioil  of 
war,  as  in  later  times  (i  S.  ISis  si  cp  I434 ;  see  also 
Gen.  143o).  Similar^  the  Arabs  on  their  return  frxnn 
a  foray  sacrificed  one  beast  of  those  they  had  taken  and 
,  feasted  on  it  before  dividing  the  booty.'  The  Arabs  of, 
whom  Nilus  wrote  took  by  preference  a  human  victim, 
a  &ir  youth,  frcnn  among  their  captives ;  in  defindt  di 
■  Mch.  they  offered  a  «4ute  camel"  The  Carthaginians, 
^Aer  a  victory,  sacrificed  the  &irest  of  their  captiva 
by  night  as  burnt  dierings  (Diodonis  Siculiis,  ^65) : 

I  See,  A^.,  Zinunem,  Beilr.ino.  a6,  coU  3,  i.  ao^;  P&lmei, 
Ifu.  J^Mi£doii8,  etc.:  Douahty,  Ar.  I)ti.lMa^ia  Siooelc^; 
Kiiwdey,  Tymrit im  Wnt  Afrtem^Au,  451.  A  coDcctka 
of  material  b  feund  ia  Coitus,  PnmlUpt  AMrfCfc  St^gim 
To-daj,  chap,  16  J', 

*  So  abo  the  modem  Sanwrftans :  FetcnnanB,  XtAm,  1  n?* 
S  Seebefow.f  so. 

*  A  very  limiUr  ceremoDv  at  a  great  aunuU  ftidval  ai  taa 
is  described  by  Geidlauo  de  la  Vesa,  Chmm.  Rtmlu,  7& 

B  Hflritb,  Mu'aHaMi,  69,  wim  the  •choUa;  al-Laidt  in 

'  Cp  the  burying  of  blood  drawn  in  blood-lettiiw,  or  fem  a 
nose-bleed,  tf.,  I^wghty,  Ar.  Dtt.  I493;  Kingdey,  TrmteU 
M  Wttt  AJHem,  447. 

7  WRS,  Rtl,  Anw.n,  491,  and  the  Amb  Mttbon  tbm  cttad. 

'  Migne,  Pntr.  Gr.  niia/.  041  «ei ;  see  WRS  Sal.  Stm.^ 
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■tmilir  instances  have  been  adduced  from  the  records 
oC  As^iian  kings  (Shalmaneser,  MmoiUh,  obv.  17). 
The  sbjing  of  A^g,  whom  Samuel  hewed  in  [Neces 
befiveYafawiia  GU^(iS.  1633),  has  snnetiines  been 
iqcarded  as  B  sacrifice  of  this  kind;'  but  it  is  doubtful 
irtiethcr  thb  iuteipretuion  is  ooiTect  (see  below,  g  13 
end). 

The  manj  accounts  of  sacrifices  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  in  laige  part  taken  from  old 
-  j_  .  and  good  sources,  and  give  ns  com- 

.  ^ar^m. — '  P<>t*tively  full  and  trustwwthy  Informa- 

wuiuM.  ^  ^  period  which  they  cover. 

'Bf  their  side  we  nay  place  the  similar  descrlptiou  in 
Judges,  and  in  the  patrifut^  story  as  narrated  by  J 
and  E  {t-g-y  Gen.  I67  ff.).  The  laws  in  the  same 
sources  (especially  in  Ex.  84  and  21-28)  dealing  with 
feasts  and  offerings,  with  the  other — not  inconsider- 
aUe — remains  of  early  collections  of  law  preserved 
in  DL  and  H,  represent  the  usage  c(  IsnsUte  and 
Judaean  sanctuaries  In  the  tine  of  the  kings ;  the  000- 
demnation  of  many  customs  in  the  refwra  legislation 
of  the  seventh  century  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  practices  so  zealously  prohibited.  The  prophets, 
finally,  paint  vivid  pictures  of  the  religion  of  their  con- 
temporaries, with  all  its  abuses. 

Tbit  re8ioii%  E.  of  the  Jordan  first  occupied  hj 
Isa^te  tribes  are  capable  erf*  supporting  enormous 
Awrlonltnral  upon  their  rich  and  extensive 

Jj-Sw^Mnw^  pastures."  Much  of  the  land  is  very 
oiTmMUOii.  fgj^jUg  abundantly  rewards  culti- 
vation ;  but  the  conditi<His  do  not  constrain  nomadic 
tribes  taking  possessiMi  of  the  country  to  become 
tillers  of  the  soil  The  case  was  different  in  Western 
Pslestine.  In  the  S.  indeed,  in  tbe  Negeb  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Judab.  the  new  comers  continued  to  be 
chiefly,  shepherds  even  after  they  adopted  fixed  halMta- 
tioDs  ;  but  in  tbe  c^tral  highlands  (Ml  Ephraim)  and 
in  the  N.  they  were  sood  compelled  to  get  most  of  their 
living  from  tbe  soiL  They  learned  from  the  older 
pc^olaCon  of  tbe  eonntry  to  raise  crops  of  grain  anti 
poise  and  to  cultivate  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
With  the  arts  of  agriculture  tbcy  learned  also  tbe 
rdigion  of  agriculture.  fTo  the  sacrifices  and  festivals 
of  their  nomiadic  forefathers  were  now  added  the  proper 
offcrings  for  tbe  bounty  of  tbe^land  and  the  season 
feasts  of  the  husbandman's  yeaii  (see  Feasts,  }  4/}. 
Ammal  sacrifice  is  still  the  most  important  part  of 
warship,  as  we  see  dearly  from  tbe  tdst<»4cal  books ; 
neat  cattle,  kept  as  ptongfa- beasts,  are  added  to  the 
victims  from  the  flodc*  First-fruits  or  tithes  oi  grain 
and  wine  and  oQ  must  be  ccmsecrated  in  their  season 
acoordiog  to  an  established  ritual.  The  worship  was 
offered  at  the  'high  places,'  that  is,  in  general,  the  old 
Canaanite  holy  pUces  (see  High  Place,  S§  3-4). 

The  most  general  term  fcx-  offering,  whether  of 
animals  or  of  other  things,  is  min^dh,  rtgya.  '  gift ' 
11.  Bnaelaa  t^po^'  more  firequently  9vala),  a  word 
of  aae^^t-  confined  to  religious  uses.*  In  dis- 
^^1^^.  *  tioction  from  other  offerings  specifically 
named — such  as  'Sldk,  MaJk — ininAdA 
sonictimes  refi»s  particularly  to  obktions  of  Ivmlo, 
meal,  chI,  and  the  like  (see  §  14).'  Animal  sacrifices 
fall  into  two  main  classes :  'SiaA^EV  '  burnt  offering,' 
in  which  the  victim  was  all  consumed  by  fire ;  and 
EV  ordinarily  '  sacrifice,'  in*  wliieb.  after  the 
been  burnt  upcHi  the  altar,  tbe  flesh  was  eaten. 
I'spedcs  are  often  anunerMed  together,  as  in  Jer. 
17  sA :  '  they  shall  come  .  .  .  bringii^  burnt  ofiMogs 

>  WXS,  Xel.  Sem-dl,  y&9.    Nowwk  iff  A  Sao$)  inclnde*  in 
tbe  supc  dau  ibn  kilting  M  Zeb*h  mxI  Zalm^xriM,  Judg.  8  at. 
s  GASbl  Jfitt.  Ct<fg.  mX-;  cpNn.S3i4  aK.a4,  etc  See 

■bo  CATT1.B,  I  3. 

*  On  chuscs  ID  the  rites  oTncrifice  eee  below,  I  tt. 

*  In  the  tw-hnic*!  laagaage  of  the  later  ritukltbe  co^re- 
hensm  tenu  ia  i^eridn see  below,  1 04. 

■  On  the  more  restricted  tocfanicil  «ac  of  the  word  in  the  Ut«r 
xitnal  am  bdow,  1 14. 
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and  sacrifices  and  oblations  and  frankincense  .  .  .  unto 
the  house  of  Yabw& '  . 

TbeHeb.a0a^  n3l,uordinarilyrend«red  inftbyfiio'^the 
coRespcNidins  verb  by  Wa,  leu  freqnently  $uniSm.  Tbe  verb 
meant  ptopcHy  '  tlanskter,'  and  nwy  be  used  of  tbe  killing  oT 
domcsttc  animals  for  food  without  religioiu  rite*  (/.f.,  Dt. 
13 15  ai)  ;  but  lince  in  earlier  time*  animais  were  leldmn  if  ever 
kill«d  thus,  it  ordinarily  impoiti  ■aciificial  slaying.  The  place 
to  which  aninwU  are  broogbt  to  be  killed  b  the  mitM'^  literally 
'  slaughter  place ' ;  in  Canaan  this  was  geqerally  the  Uone  or 
pile  of  atwies  on  which  tb«  fat  was  buraed,  wbence  mitU"^ 
cornea  to  be  eqiii^«lent  to  shar  (tae  Altar,  H  asssbah,  |  ^ 

The  occasioiu  of  sacrifice  were  of  different  kinds  (see 
above,  9  3,  and  below,  8  15),  and  distinctive  names 
for  some  of  them  were  probably  early  in  use  ;  peculiari- 
ties at  ritual,  too,  no  doubt  belonged  to  certain  varieties 
of  sacrifice,  as  to  tbe  Passover  or  tbe  covenant  sacrifice 
(cp  Gen.  I69  ff.  Jer.  Hit  /.),  but.  however  ancient 
tlw  custom  ila^  may  be,  our  knowledge  of  the  details 
erf  tbe  sacrificial  ritual  comes  chiefly  through  later 
sources.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid  repedtion, 
tbe  species  of  sacrifice  and  thdr  characteristic  rites  will 
be  considered  below  in  their  place  in  the  completed 
system  (§  23^). 

One  term  ii,  however,  «o  certainly  old  and  m>  frequent  Aat  it 
cannot  be  pa«>ed  over  here ;  via.  ttUm,  ahi^  (Am.  ft  nX  gener- 
ally pi.  jjl^miifi  fEV  'jieace  offering!  In  many  pauagM 
Ufamim  are  coupled  with  'Stalk  (burnt  ofliEringi)  in  detonp- 
tions  of  greater  ncttficial  occuions,  prediely  as  'fifth  and 
a^MjllM  elsewhere;  see,<x^,Ex.  8O34  n6  sS.Oit/ S4a5  i  K. 
S15  9as  Eiek.4615  4»vj  «a  IS  etc  [a  other  tnatancei  wa 
have  the  phiBMS  WT^  ra\,  tTD^  'ns),  'sacrifices  of  peace 
offerings'— i  S.  lOs  J0S.S833  Prov.7i4.  The.  AUmfM 
appeal  to  have  heen  by  &r  the  most  common  kind  q(  ncrifice*, 
10  that  when  the  word  tihdkbn  was  used  widMut  qualtficstiofl  it 
would  be  understood  to  rder  to  Wrfw&w  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  name  tlldmlm  is  probably  shortened  from  UUmitit. 

The  original  stgnilicanoe  m  the  word  ia  not  certidn.    S  tnns- 


n>v  ((piffumv,  so  Aq.  Symm.  Theodot. :  Vg.  trtetima  ptKiJica, 
(a^ifieum  (k.  tacrificmm)',  hence  EV7  'peace  offerings. 
Th^  interpreten  connect  the  Heb.  word  with  ike  simple  stem 
of  the  verb  q^,  'be  wh^e,  sound,  safe,' or  the  noun  idtam, 
'peace.'!  Josephtu,  who  rendets  fvg-jai  xf^^^^^ 
iAnt.  iU.  fl  aX  KpoKmSly  astodates  it  \rith  tbe  Maaoing  of  the 
intensive  stem,  tillam,  'nqnite,  repay,  pay ' ;  so  dwt  theie 
ancriSni  would  be  a  return  to  God  for  benefits  Moeived  from 
him,  or  the  iKjVkeaX,  of  an  oUigMioa  to  him ;  cp  Prov.  T 14 :  'I 
had  ie£fm(»(-sacrificeA  to  moke  ;  to-day  I  have  paid  {hUamtl') 
my  yowi.'  like  word  occurs  also,  as  me  name  of  a  tpedes  of 
sacrifice  (^'73  pScO,  on  an  Inscription  fr«m  a  Phoenician  temple 
at  Maneillet  (C/f  106  3  Jf.).  It  is  perhaps  a  Canaanite  term 
adopted  by  the  Israelites.   (On  Asa.  Almi  see  RrruAL,  1 11,  ia.] 

The  blood  of  the  victims  was  poured  or  smeared  upon 
tbe  sacrificial  stone  as  had  been  done  by  their  nomadic 
ftxe&thcrs.  Besides  this,  pcstions  of  the  animal, 
especially  trf  tbe  internal  Jet  (i  S.  2i5/),'  were  now 
binned  upon  a  raised  altar — monolith  or  wiap  at  Stones 
or  earth— as  upon  a  hearth ;  and  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance was  so  essential  that  the  verb  '  bum,'  with  or) 
without  an  object  ('the  &t'),  becomes  equivalent  to' 
'offer  sacrifice.' 

In  older  times  the  intensive  stem  fttfl*;  'nwke  smoke, 
bum'— rarely  with  the  ^iject  (3^n,  i  S.Sis/)-^  oaed;  so 
frequently  in  the  prophets,  of  tlM  sactifioM  of  their 

ooDiempafariaa.  In  later  taxis  the  cauaatire  JUfflr,  VB|in, 
prevBils.  See  We.  PwlM,  n.  t.  The  bonung  tS  the 
offeriiuf  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  BMans  of  coovMping  it 
to  God;  the  fragrant  smoke  was,  at  least  in  later  limes,  tbouaht 
of  as  containing  the  ethereal  sutntatKe  of  the  sacrifice.  (WRS, 
Stl.  Stm.^,  936',  see  also  below,  |  41.) 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  boiled  (a  S.  2is/  i  K. 
Idsi),  and  furnished  a  feast  for  the  ofierer  with  his 
fiimlly,  firiends,  and  guesU  (i  S.  I4/:  9i9  ss^,  etc.). 
In  Canaan,  bread,  wine,  and  oQ,  the  products  CNf  agri- 
culture, took  their  place  in  the  feast  beside  the  flesh  d 
animals  from  tbe  flock  or  herd  (see  e.g.,  zS-laf); 
these  again  were  in  part  obligatory  c^erii^is — first-firuits, 

1  SeealsotbeetymolosicilexpfauMdoDBinJMnlonLav.Si 

(fol.  i3«,  ed.  Weiss> 

)  From  Jodg.  Oia^  it  has  sometimes  been  inferred  diat  in 
eariy  times  boued  neah  was  offered  (cp  also  Nu.  6  ig) ;  but  the 
evitUBce  ia  iiwifficient  lo  sustain  the  coodusion, 
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tithes,  otc — in  part  orcaiional  and  voluntorj.  Of 
them  alao  a  part  was  given  to  God,  probably  upoD  the 
altar  bjr  fin  (see  Am.  4;}.  The  bread  offoed  was  that 
which  the  participants  in  the  feast  themselves  ate  ;  that 
is,  in  ordinary  cases  leavened  bread ;  ^  unleavened  cakes 
\  when,  for  religious  reasons  (as  in  the  MOffSfA  feast]  or  at 
a  meal  hastily  prepared  for  an  unexpected  guest,  they 
ate  their  own  bread  unleavened.  The  brad  ofEered 
was  probably  moisteoBd  with  <»1  or  dipped  in  it.  as  was 
the  bread  eaten  by  the  worshippers  (cp  the  later  ritoals, 
S  30).  Of  the  wine  a  libation  was  made  to  God  (Hos. 
94).    See  below,  8§  14.  3"- 

Tbe  peculiarity  of  the  'JldA  {n'jii)  is  that  no  part  of 
the  victim  was  used  for  food  ;  the  flesh  as  weU.  as  the 
la.  Bnnit    s^cri'i'^i^  portions  of  the  inwards  and 

ttlMnV^miL  ^  ™  burned. 

mmraig,  qimb.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  common 
verb  'aUk  {rjh^),  'go  up,  ascend,'  and  tignifies,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  interpntation,  the  sacrifice 
whidi  (aU)  'comes  up*  upon  the  altar  (Kixdi.,  Wdlh,, 
Nowack,  etc.),  or  that  which  'goes  tq)'  insnwdte  to  the 
sky  (Klhr,  D6L,  DiUmano,  etc.).  In  0  generally 
iXoKaArw/M,  MoKatSrwoit,  Vg.  luloeatisium. 

Another  term  for  the  sacrifice  given  as  a  '  whole 
offering'  to  God  ii  ktUfl  (Dt  33io  i  S.  7g  Ps. 
6I31;  cp  Dl  I81T  Judg.  2O40},  which  appears  as  a 
technical  term  in  Pbcenician  also;  see  the  sacrificial 
tarilb  of  MarseiUei  and  Carthage,  C75L16535,  e^., 
l«7s. 

llie  whole  burnt  ofibricg  was  naturally  much  less 
frequent  than  the  sacriiices  which  furnished  a  feast  fra- 
the  worshippers ;  it  is  seldom  mentioned  alone,  and 
then  in  pectUiar  circumstances.'  Ordinarily  the  burnt 
offering  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other  sacrifices 
{aOdJ^m  or  Sldrntui) ;  e.g.,  a  S.  617  /  24^5  i  K.995 
3 K.  10*4,  etc  (It  was  probably  originally  an  extra- 
(H^nary  offetin^inade  by  great  persons  or  on  great 
occasions^lfWe.  Prol.^,  70).  The  daily  burnt  offering 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (3  K.  16i5)~and  doubdess 
at  other  royal  sanctuaries — was  the  king's  dally  sacri&ce, 
and  was  followed  by  many  a&i^m  for  the  court  and 
by  private  penons. 

The  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering  is  not  described  in 
any  andent  account ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  blood 
was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  other 
sacrifices ;  it  is  supposed  by  both  the  narratives  in  JE 
and  by  the  laws  tlmt  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  holocaust 
were  consumed  upon  the  altar.  ■  The  hide,  according 
y  to  Lev.  7b,  fell  to  the  ptiest,  and  this  is  not  trapnbably 
an  ancient  rule ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  toll  be  could 
take  far  bis  services.* 

It  is  possible  that  at  an  earlier  time  the  burnt  offering 
was  burned  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit,  rather  than  in  a 
raised  altar  ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  for  a  special 
reason  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (i  K. 
864).'  The  analogy  of  the  human  sacrifices  at  the 
Tophet  (see  MoLECH,  Tophet  ;  cp,  however.  Gen. 
229),  and  the  burning  of  the  carcass  of  certain  sin 
offerings  without  the  sanctuary,  may  also  be  noted.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  bnroing  of  the  holocaust 
upon  the  altar  was  the  Canaanite  custom,  adopted  by 
the  Israelites." 

Whether  the  burnt  offering  was  accompanied  by  an 
oblalicu  of  bread  or  by  a  libation  is  uncertain.'  When 

t  1  s.  103  Am.  45 ;  haTCDod  bnad  ia  certain  Sfldmim  even 

in  Lev.  7  13,  cp  13 17. 

9  Gen.830  2313  Nn.38i#  Jad»  Sse  OSi< 'a)  '  S.  614 
I  K.  S4  I838. 

B  The  carcacs  was  preriou^  cnt  op;  i  K.  Iflsj  33. 

<  So  in  the  ucrificial  tariff  of  Cwrth>ge  (C/.?  I  t6j);  in  th«t 
of  Maneillei  the  priest  has  a  fee  io  money,  and  «  part  of  the 
flesh,  whilst  the  hide  belongs  to  the  oflerer.   

>  So  also  at  Hienpelia;  Lndaa,  D*a  SjirtM;  WRS,  Stl. 
SimMt  37S. 

'  An  arBumeDt  nqr  peifa^  be  drawn  fton  the  liae  of  the 
Canaaiitte  lock-ahon  that  hava  bean  dinovcred. 

<  IaiK.8e4thaw«da'andtbaMte^*anagkM. 
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it  was  part  of  a  great  ncriSdal  oocanon  these  probably 
went  with  the  other  sacrifices  {aOditwi).  Tbe  r^ular  ] 
daily  burnt  oSering  in  tbe  temple  may  have  had  such  ' 
an  accompaniment ;  but  the  eariier  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  offer  the  min^dh  daily  as  an  evening 
oblation  corresponding  to  the  morning 'J/iA  (see  below, 
SI  19'  33)-  Iti  the  passages  which  speak  erf'  the  burnt 
odfei^  alone  (cited  above,  col.  4191,  n.  3),  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  minidh.  Judg.  8ao/  13t9  cannot  be 
alleged ;  in  these  places  a  meal  prepared  for  a  guest  is 
miraculously  consumed  by  fire  ;  this  may  be  called  an 
'6ldh,  but  obviously  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  tbe 
ordinary  ritual  of  burnt  offerings. 

The  animals  sacrificed  were  neat  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats ;  also,  at  least  In  certain  rites,  turtle  doves  and 
IS.  Vietlma.  P'S^*")*!  ctean  birds  easily  procured  b^ 
viosmia.  ^ijfi^jf^  in  xawoB  and  cittes.  The  choice 
of  victims  tot  particiilar  iaerifioes  at  occaaioQS  was 
doubtless  to  some  extent  regulated  fay  custom  ;  in 
ordinary  cases  it  was  left  to  the  worshipper  to  determine 
what  his  offering  should  be,  in  accordance  with  his 
means,  his  disposition,  and  his  motive,  or  his  previous 
intention  or  vow.  It  is  very  bkely  an  ancient  rule  that 
the  bunt  tiering  sboold  be  a  male ;  though  x  S.  614 
shows  tfiat  it  was  not  always  sa  Sometimes  Tery 
young  animals  were  offered  even  as  a  burnt  oflfering 
(i  S.  79>  sucking  lamb) ;  but  ordinarily,  no  doubt,  a 
mature  animal  was  chosen  for  this  sacrifice.^ 

That  the  offiering  of  a  human  victim  as  a  holocaust 
was  not  unknown  in  old  Israd  we  learn  from  the  stxxj 
of  Jefdjtbafa,  Judg.  11 30/  34^40.  ^Tbe  nairator  repre- 
sents this  slmfice  as  extraonUnary,  but  does  not  con- 
demn it  as  abhorrent  to  the  religion  of  Yahw^*  The, 
statement  in  i  K,  1634  to  the  e^t  that  Hiel,  who  ^  1  { 
the  days  of  Ahab  rebuilt  Jericho,  '  laid  its  fotrndationsj  I 
with  Abiram  his  firstbom,  and  set  up  its  gates  with 
Segub  bis  youngest  a<»,'  hardly  admits  any  other  inter- . 
pretatioD  than  that  he  oflbed  them  as  foundatxm ' 
sacrifices,  In  accordance  with  a  wideqireaduid  persistent  1 
custom.' 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  buman  lacrifiCM  were- 
Sequent  in  the  earljr  oeDturie*  the  ImeUte  occupation  of 
Canaan.  The  offering  by  parents  of  their  own  sons  snd 
dauKhtei^  especially  the  firstborn,  about  whicb  there  is  eo 
mncli  in  the  prophota  and  laws  of  tbe  ■cvcaCh  centnry,^  was  not 
tbe  recrudetcence  of  andent  custom,  but  a  new  and  foniea  cult 
(see  Hoi:.xcH,  |  ^  ff.).  The  lesson  of  Gen.  22  is  that  tbousfa 
Yahwi  might  claim  even  an  only  son,  he  does  not  reqiure  such 
sacrifice  but  accepts  instead  a  victim  from  tbe  flock ;  cp  Mi.  0  7. 

Tbe  cxination  of  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites  by  the 
execution  of  seven  of  his  sons  and  Krandstms  '  before  Vahwt  *  at 
the  famous  sanctuary  of  Gibcon  (a  S.  Sip),  important  as  tbe 
story  is  for  tbe  idea  m  expiation  and  thus  tor  sacriScial  concep- 
tions, is  not  iEseir  to  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice.  Nor  is  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city — or  on  Israelite 
city  that  has  fallen  into  the  worship  of  other  zods  (Dt.  IS  19 ./n 
—to  the  deity  by  slaughter  and  burning  (^^■m,  see  Bam> 
properly  tegaioad  oa  a  form  of  bnaian  ncrnce. 

The  offerings  6t  bread,  oil,  and  wine  which  formed 
part  of  the  sacrificial  feast  have  been  spoken  of  above 

14.  Oblations.  ™  ti^t  «>°°ec'i<»>  (§")■  There  weie 
.  also  independent  offerings  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.  The  deity  which  gave  tbe  increase 
to  man's  labotn-  receirad  from  him  portions  of  all ;  only 
when  these  had  been  duly  rendered  could  the  rest  be 
used  by  the  owner  {see  Fnuer,  Golden  BoM^i^,  2318^ 
*59f-  )■ 

These  offerings,  whidi  fell  under  tbe  gcsaa]  head  of 
first-fhiils,  were  called  by  various  names :  first-firtuts 
(bUkirim.  Ex.3436  23i9).  tithes  [rnddiMtk),  prime 
portions  {riHth).  portions  set  apart  {tlnmdA),  and 
otben.   Tt»  original  distinctions  are  not  always  dear ; 

1  ML  0  6  speaks  of  burnt  offerings  of  yearling  calves  ;  the 
daily  burnt  offering  in  P  is  a  ycafKng  bmtk 
3  Jri>hthah,  I  6.    Compare  Media's  ncrificc  of  his  son, 

9  K.  8  37. 

)  See  Hin.  On  these  sacrifioM  cp  IMor,  Prim.  CwitM, 
1  io4^- ;  Liebredit,  Zir  yMtkMndt,  aOi  / ;  especially  Saxiori. 
■  Da*  Ban(q>f;sr,'  Ztittehr.f.  EthuL  tOtff.  (iSgS). 

*  Snjer.rai  Eidb90s6SS3Cjf  Lev.UaiWa^  I>t.l8ie 

SIC 
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tdw  flffr"f'«"«  of  P  and  the  Mishna  may  sometimes  be 
saspKUA  of  making  systematic  discrimination  between 
terms  once  loosely  equivalent.  The  tendency  of  the 
ritual  development  was  to  reduce  to  rale  and  measure 
what  was  ooce  more  free,  and  to  convert  into  a  tax,  for 
ihe  sapport  of  the  clergy,  what  formerly,  as  a  gift  to 
the  ddty,  had  actoally  &llen  in  whole  or  in  port  to  his 
nunisteis.  Aparclue  were  offered  not  only  of  things 
that  were  eaten,  but  also  of  flax  and  wool. (HoiL  2sa  IH. 
I84).  Inasmuch  as  these  offerings  have  a  history  of 
thdr  own  it  has  seemed  best  to  treat  them  separately  ; 
see  TaXATIOH,  Tithbs.  Religious  dedications  of  a 
di&rent  character  are  the  'orldA  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
first  three  years  of  bearing,  followed  in  the  fourth  by 
the  consecration  of  the  crop  as  JkiUeitm  (Lev.  1993->s)< 
which  corresponds  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of 
animals  ;  the  ffoJk,  or  infreaped  ecsner  of  the  grain - 
field ;  the  gleanings  of  the  harrcst-field.  orchard,  and 
vineyard  {Lev-lSg/.};  and  the  apootaaaew  crops  of 
the  frUow  year  (Ex.  S8  »/ ).    (See  Natube  Woksrip. 

83-) 

The  form  of  [neseniation  of  first-fruits  is  described 
only  in  part  In  l^.  28m/  14  (old  laws  in  H)  the 
first  sheaf  of  barley  (originally  from  each  field,  or  from 
^  each  village)  is  brought  and  '  waved '  (AiiiifJk,  r^'i^j,  a 
gesture  of  throwing)  before  Yafawi  at  the  local  sanctuary ; 
untQ  thta  is  done  the  new  crop  most  not  be  used  in  any 
form  (v.  14) ;  unleavened  cakes  {masjath)  of  the  new 
barley  meat  are  eaten  for  seven  days  (see  Feasts, 
Passover).    At  the  end  of  wheat  harvest  a  correspond- 

Iing  ceremony  is  the  presentation  in  a  similar  way  of  two 
loaves  of  leavened  bread  (otiginally  from  each  house- 
hold, Lev.2SiS'i7  3aa).  Cp  Razer,  Go^n  Bm^h^, 
2319.  Dt.  26tjR  prescribes  that  specimens  of  the 
dioicest  of  the  fmits  of  the  land  shall  be^brou^t  by 
each  landowner  in  a  basket  and  set  down  before  the 
altar  with  a  solemn  liturgy  of  thanksgiving ;  the  pre- 
sentation is  followed  by  a  feast  (see  below,  §  33). 

Another  kind  of  oblation,  which,  though  of  much  less 
primitive  character  than  the  kinds  just  mentioned,  can 
be  traced  back  to  an  eariy  period  in  the  history  of  Israd 
in  Canaan,  is  the  setting  before  the  deity  of  a  table 
\  spread  with  food  and  drink  (see,  further,  below,  §  34(i). 
\   -  Such  was  the  custom  at  Nob  (i  S.  2l4-6[s-7])  as  well  as 
^       at  Jerusalem  (iK.  748),  and  probably  wherever  God 
^~  bad  a  house  or  temple.    On  this  table  stood  bread, 
■mYith  at  certain  intervals  was  exdiaoged  for  fresh  loavej 
hot  from  the  oven  ;  the  loaves  that  were  removed  were 
eaten  as  '  holy  bi«id '  by  the  jHiests,  and — under  ex- 
ceptioasldrcimataBces-- by  laymen  who  had  'hallowed' 
tlKmaeltes  (i  S.  21 4-6).    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that, 
as  among  other  peoples,  wine  too,  in  cups  or  chalices, 
ns  placni  upon  the  table  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  (he  or.    (On  P  see  below,  §  34  a.)    In  the  lecH- 
Ania  of  ottwr  religions  fiesh  also  was  thus  set  before 
tbe  detty ;  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  sudi  was 
ever  Isradite  custom.    Like  the  flesh  w  fat  of  animal 
sacrfiSces  and  the  oblation  di  bread,  wine,  and  oil  with 
''■em.  the  loaves  of  'shew  bread'  were  'the  food  of 

f        Offisrings  of  wine  in  the  form  of  libations  were  made 
sacrificial  feasts  (above,  8  11) ;  a  libation  of 
properly  any  fermented  drink  oUier  than  wine,  is 
of  in  a  late  law  (Nu.  287 ;  see  below,  §  35), 
™*        *>o  ancient  source ;  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
^^cli  libations  should  not  have  been  made.  Honey 
•*»  Excluded  from  the  preparation  of  sacrificial  cakes 
jr*^-  2  *  i),  in  which  it  was  much  used  In  other  cults  ; ' 
jj^*^  broogbt  with  the  other  choicest  products  of  the 
1  ™*  »n  the  ceremony  deKribed  in  I)t.S6i^,  but  did 
upon  the  altar.    Milk,  often  offered  by  other 
r^^lea  in  libations,'  was  not  so  used  \ff  the  Hebrews. 
ht  ^j^^^***""  of  honey  in  MHiquity,  TheophrMOia  in  Poiphyry, 
Y^^^*iz  reaaon*  foe  tbe  prohibidon  in  Jewisb  taw, 

(lo^'V  AiaMa,  Wt  HtU.^),  m/.    MiOc  in  Abel'f  offering 
■ei^  i.  1 1)  b  a  nnstmnlatioo  of  the  ambisuooc  QuSrv 
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That  tiKlependent  libations  of  ofl  were  made  Is  intrinsic- 
ally not  improbable,  though  not  conclusively  established 
by  reference  to  Gen.  28  iB  Judg.  99  Mic  Sj.  (See  Now. 
//^2to8;  cpbdow,  831a  ) 

Sacrifices  were  gnkerally  offered  at  home ;  every 
vilk^  had  its  altar  {mtaii'i,  slaughter  place),  where 
_  H«— JM.     ****  victims  were  stain  and  feasts  hdd  ; 
Kuio^^Mia.  *®  firstlings  and  other  obli- 

ina  fweanona.  g^tory  offerings  were  brought  (see 
High  Place,  8  4)-  There  were  more  famous  holy 
places  to  whicdi  men  resorted  in  muibers,  especially 
at  the  autumn  festival  (see  Feasts,  §  4).  The 
times  of  sacrifice  were  in  part  fixed  by  custom,  in 
part  dependent  .on  the  occasion  or  on  the  will  of  the 
worshipper.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  Passover 
at  the  vernal  full  moon  (see  above,  ^  4^).  uid  tbe 
agricultural  season  feasts  at  tbe  bepnning  and  end  of 
the  grain  harvest,  and  at  tfae.ckise  of  the  vint^  (see 
Feasts).*  At  the  last  three  custom  required  every  man 
to  'see  the  face  of  Yahwi,'  with  an  offering  (Ex. 
2817}.  The  new  moon  was  a  favourite  time  for  feasts  :^  | 
Saul  expects  all  his  court  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion  (iS.  2O4/.,  cp  1804^);  the  atmual  sacri-f 
fice  of  David's  clan  at  Bethlcbem  is  held  on  a  new  moon' 
(iS.20s/.  99).  See  New  Moon.  The  Sabbath,  appar- 
ently in  a  loner  degree,  enjoyed  the  same  preference. 
When  a  regular  coitus  became  established  at  the  greater 
sanctuaries,  more  numerous  victims  were  offered  on 
these  days  (see  below,  S  33)>  The  specific  occasions 
of  sacrifice  were  manifold — the  drcumdsion  or  wean- 
ing of  a  son,  marriage,  tbe  coming  of  a  traveller,  tbe 
making  of  a  compact,  consultaticm  of  an  oracle,  the 
mustering  ot  a  clui  for  war  or  the  return  fi^m  a 
campa^,  the  accession  of  a  king,  the  dedication  of 
a  temple,  the  staying  of  a  plague.  Many  sacrifices 
were  olftred  in  ftAfilment  of  vows  for  the  obtaining 
of  the  most  varied  objects  of  hu^^  desire.  Men 
sacrificed  alike  when  they  rejoiced  m  the  evidence  of 
Yahwi's  fhvour,  when  they  besought  his  bounty  cr 
his  help,  and  when  they  had  need  to  prointiate  the 
offended  God.  Many  kinds  of  uocleanness  required 
purification  by  sacrifice. 

The  companies  of  worshippers  for  whom  and  by 
whom  sacrifices  were  brought  originally  corresponded 
to  the  natural  groupings  of  the 


16.  WoEihfppm. 


people,  the  femily  or  clan  for  itself 


{e.g.,  1S.2O6),  the  village  community  at  its  own  high 
place  {e.g. ,  xS.9  »).    Even  at  the  greater  hdy  places, 
which  were  frequented  at  the  festival  seasons  by 
multitudes  from  different  tribes,  these  groups  preserved 
thdr  identity.    Deuteronomy  assumes  that  this  will  be 
the  case  at  Jerusalem  when  all  bring  their  sacrifices 
thither  ;  and  in  the  Passover  the  '  household,'  even  1 
when  casually  ctMutituted,  continued  to  the  last,  and, 
indeed,  still  ecmtinnes,  to  be  a  distinct  sacral  group ; 
the  great  mass  of  worshippers  did  not  become  one  wor- 
shipping community,  but  remained  many  companies.  1 
The  only  body  of  worshippers  in  ancient  times  in  which! 
the  natural  groups  are  sunk  is  the  army  in  time  of  war.  * 
How  far  the  persistence  of  the  family  as  a  society  of 
worship  in  the  national  religion  Is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  svvival  of  proper  family  cults,  the  worslup  of 
ancestors,  it  does  not  fiUl  wiUiin  tbe  province  of  this 
article  to  discuss.' 

The  worshippers  )»«pared  themselves  for  parlicipa* 
tioo  in  the  sacrifice  as  '  holy '  by  '  hallowing  themselves ' 
{kith^addiJ,  1S.I65  NU.II18,  cp  Ex.191014).  Ad 
obligatory  part  of  this  '  hallowing  *  on  solemn  occasions 
was  abstinence  for  a  time  pganous  to  the  ^jpearance 
at  the  sacred  place  from  sexual  intercourse  (cp  i  S.  I 
21 5/.  Ex.  1915);'  other  preparatory  ceremonies  were' 
purifications,  ablutions,  the  waging  of  garments.    Men  i 
put  on  festal  Mtire,  garments  and  omameDts  not  of 

1  Sheep-diearing  was  alu  a  time  for  feasting,  iS.  U7. 
*  Sae  rjMiix,  I  a ;  Sta.  CP71 300 ff, 
*  See  WRS  Rtl.  Sum.9t,  454^ 
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ereryday  wear  (Ex.8«  11a/.  ISjs/.  Ht)s.2i3[i5] 
Ezek.l6ia/).i 

For  the  ordinary  sacrifice  (M/iaJ^)  the  assistance  of  a 
priest  was  unnecessary ;  the  rites  were  simple  and  known 
IT  prU»U.*  historical  books 

IT.  rxiMM  abound  in  instances  of  sacrifices  by 
laymen  of  all  ranks ;  the  fiuher  offered  sacrifice  for  his 
household,  the  '  elders '  for  the  clan  or  the  village  com- 
munity, the  commander  for  the  army,  the  king  for  the 
V,  people.  The  officer  slew  and  flayed  his  own  victim — 
as,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the  rule  to  the  latest  period  ; 
doubtless  he  also  in  early  limes  poured  the  Uood  upon 
the  sacred  stone  or  altar,  afterward!  «  qieciScally 
priestly  act  At  the  boly  places  which  had  a  lendent 
priesthood — often  proprietary — the  priests  burnt  the  &t 
upon  the  altar ;  for  this  service  they  took  toll  ( i  S. 
iisj".).  The  cutiomary  right  of  the  priests  may  have 
diifered  at  different  places,  as  it  certainly  changed  in 
course  of  time  (cp  xS.2i3^  IXI83  Lev. 734)-'  The 
priests  participated  also  guest-rigbt  in  the  sacrificial 
feasts,  ^lie  most  imp(»iant  ftinetioas  of  the  i»iesdiood 

(were  not,  however,  directton  or  assistance  at  sacrifices, 
but  the  custody  of  tbe  sanctuary,  the  consultation  of  the 
oracle,  and  instrucdon  concerning  purifications,  piacular 
rites,  and  the  likaf 

The  sacrificial  worship  of  ancient  Israel  bad  a  pre- 
vailingly jo^^character ;  to  eat  and  drink  and  rejoice 
ta  «k««**ir^'<>'*  Yahw*  (Dl)  is  a  descriptiwi  of 
*i™^Jf  it  which  boUa  good  to  the  end  of  the 
"  w«»"P«  kingdom.  The  staled  feasts  in  harvest- 
time  and  vintage,  the  new  moon  and  s^bath,  were 
all  seasons  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  occasions  of  public 
and  private  sacrifice  at  other  times  (see  above,  $  15} 
were,  in  general,  of  a  Jcqrful  nature.  The  baniquet 
was  accompanied  byjnunc  and  S009  (Am.  603,  cp  ^s), 
not  always  of  what  we  should  call  a  leUgious  Idnd ; 
dances,  also,  were  customary  (Ex.  82>9  zS.18<  Ex. 
16 30  Judg.  11 34  21 19^).  The  excesses  towhidksach 
festivities  are  exposed  did  not  &il  to  occur  (iS.  lij^ 
2»  Is. 287/  Am.27/.  Hos.4t4). 

But  while  joyfldness  was  thus  the  predominant  note 
.of  worship,  it  most  not  be  imagined  that  andeot  religion 
'had  no  other  note.  In  times  of  private  distress  or 
pulidic  calamity  men  set  themselves  to  expiate  the 
offence,  known  or  imknown,  that  had  [»OToked  God's 
anger,  to  pro[Htiate  him  by  gifts  and  recover  his  &vour 
(see  3S.21ii;:  24i8^  Dt21i^  etc.).  Such  scenes 
as  are  described  in  t  K.  18i6^  (the  priests  (tf  Baal  on 
Carmel)  were  prc^Uy  not  without  parallel  among  the 
Isradttes  on  like  occasions.  Pasting  before  Y^wi, 
^  wearing  the  garb  of  mourning,  was  an  andent  and 
common  means  of  appealh^  to  his  mercy  (see  Fasting). 
In  ordinary  cases  propitiatory  sacrifices  diSiered  from 
common  sacrifices,  not  in  rite,  but  in  the  ^lirit  and 
mood  of  the  worshippers.  When  God  was  manifestly 
perilously  inransed  men  would  hardly  venture  to 
api»wcb  him  with  sacrifice  till  they  bad  reason  to  hope 
that  his  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  (see,  e,^., 
a  a  24). 

Like  other  ancient  monarchs,  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israd  built  temples  at  old  holy  places,  such  as  Bethel, 
M  Wlkftt  of  ^P'^t  as  at  Jerusalem 

■^^^"tL     and  Samaria.    Worship  at  these  royal 
'*    sanctuaries  was  under  the  direction  of 
V  the  soveieign ;  on  great  oceasions  the  king  in  person 
offered  sacrifice  in  them  (i  K.  8564 ;  especially  Pas  a  K. 
lSi3^);  the  priests  were  appointed  by  him.     It  was 
,  probably  in  these  temples  that  the  custom  of  offering  a 
daily  holocaust  grew  up.    This  sacrifice  was  made  early 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  late  afternoon  the  oblation  of 

1  We.  Prolfii.jt.   See  Dsns,  1 8. 
S  See  Priest,  |  4/ 

)  To  {Prevent  controversy  or  extortion,  tablets  on  whidi  the 
legal  UiifT  for  vsrloiu  species  of  Mcrifice  was  inscribed  were 
■ometimec  ki  up  before  ancient  templu  (tee  C/Sl  165  t6j ;  C/L 

SSK>> 

*  Sm  Fiwts,  1 3/ 
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bread  or  dough,  oU,  wine  (the  MinfiU)  was  presented 
(see  I  K.  183936,  cp  Pan.  991  Ezra  9 4/.  ).>(_Jhe  animals 
required  for  food  the  king's  great  housdold  were,  no 
doubt,  slaughtered  at  the  tem^rfes  with  a  sacrificial  dedin 
cation  ;  the  name  (aMiklM.  Ul  'batchers,'  applied  tothe 
palace  guard,  has 'been  tMught4p  bear  wititess  to  this 
custom  (WRS  Rel.  SmcW,  At  the  fesUvals  and 

on  special  occasions  greater  numbers  xA  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  by  the 
people  who  came  together  to  celebrate  the  feast 
Foreign  luxuries,  such  as  incense,  came  into  use  at  \ 
these  sanctuaries.  The  support  of  the  rqfular  cultus 
came  from  the  king's  treasuiy,  other  from  imposts 
levied  in  matura  (sK.16is  £:zek.459^),  or  by  tbe 
assignment  to  the  temple  of  the  revenues  of  a  district 
(See  Taxation.  } 

A  considerable  number  of  priests  must  have  been 
attached  to  the  greater  temples,  and  the  necessity  of 
order  and  authority  was  doubtless  early  felt.  In 
Jerusalem  we  read  irf  a  chief  priest  and  a  second  priest 
The  better  txganisation  {Kobably  in  part  recognised,  in 
part  created,  a  differentiation  of  functions.  The  same 
conditions  were  favourable  to  tbe  growth  of  the  ritual 
in  elaborateness  and  sploidoor,  and  to  a  concomitant 
estimate  of  its  importance.  In  a  word,  tbe  ntualisdc 
and  sacerdotal  tendencies  in  the  rdigion  of  Istad  had 
tbftar  seats  at  the  rc^  tempk*,  cspeeially  at  Jenoalem. 
By  degrees  tbe  worship  at  Jerusalem  came  to  be  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  that  at  the  coontiy  hi^  [daces, 
and  thus  things  were  prqMuing  both  for  the  dentero- 
nomic  refwms  and  for  the  ritual  law. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  which  followed  thei 
establishment  oi  tbe  kingdom  was  the  institution  <rf  a  1 
regular  public  cuhus  maintained  by  the  king  for  hhnsdf ' 
ai^  his  peoi^e.    Hiua  a  national  religion  was  created,  1 

When  Israd  took  its  [dace  among  tbe  nations.  < 
political  and  eommerdal  iniercoarse  opened  the  way  for 

UL  Vaemim   ^fP'^  infltjenccL     Scdomon's  new 

^^-^™*^  temple  was  built  by  a  Phoenician  archi-. 
miannp,  Phoenician  modeb;  Ahaz, 

exchanged  the  altar  for  a  copy  of  one  he  bad  seen  in  ^ 
Damascus.   The  more  complete  apparatus  of  worship 
— the  bronse  reservoir  and  portable  lavers,  the  many 
utenrib  provided  for  the  s«-vice  of  tbe  altar,  for  exampk 
— suppose  corresponding  elaboration  in  the  ritual  "The 
vestments  and  ceremonial  ornaments  of  the  priests  also  ^ 
were  probably  patterned  after  those  in  use  in  Ptioenician 
temples.    The  InfltMSce  of  foreign  religions  was  mudi 
deeper  in  the  seventh  century,  diving  the  long  reign  of 
Manasseh.    Not  only  were  many  new  culu,  especially  of  A 
Assyrian  origin,  introduced  (see  Qusen  of  Heaven, 
Nature  Worship,  §  5/),  but  the  worship  of  YafaW 
was  enriched  by  new  rites  and  offerings  ;  the  burning  of 
costly  gums  and  spices,  for  example,  is  first  heard  of  in 
this  period.^   The  sacrifice  ot  children  as  burnt  ofier- 1 
ings,  with  peculiar  rites,  to  Ytdiwft  under  the  title'* 
'  king '  (Aam-m//ek),  which  also  became  [xevalent  in  this  . 
age.  is  probably  a  foreign — nioeniciaa  or  Syrian — cult 
adopted  by  worshippers  of  Yahwi  (see  Molecb). 

The  reforms  of  Jouah  not  only  suppressed  for  a  time 
these  foreign  rites,  but  also  made  a  radical  change  in 

<0a  Safom  whole  sacrificial  system  by  destroy- 
maATtmaUtm.         ****  places,  carrying  away 

MMizvMiwMk  priesttoods,  and  forbidding  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  at  any  [dace  in  the  kingdom  except 
the  temple  in  Jmisalem.'  A  necessary  corcdlary  of 
this  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  one  altar  was  the  slaughter 
of  animals  for  food  at  home  without  sacrificial  rites 
(Dl.  12is/ ao-as),  .contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  (see 
Lev.  173/)-* 

A  largie  part  of  the  oceawonal  private  and  fiuniiy 

1  On  the  later  custocn,  see  below,  | 

■  See  Incxmse,  13-    It  is  worthy  of  note  Aat  Eiekie'.  ei\«»  .  ^ 
it  noplace  in  hb  remmed  culliu. 
S  See  DBirraxoHOHV^  Ii>AXL,  |  37 jC;  Jobiah,  |  i. 
*  Disrcganliag  redactuoal  dHingv ;  see  Lavincus,  |  A 
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sacrifices  thus  drop  out.  The  chatige  is  even  greater 
OD  the  other  ade ;  the  season  feasts  must  now  all  be 
.  kept  at  Jerusakoi ;  thither  firstlings  and  tithes,  first- 
fruits — in  a  vatd,  aU  obligatcay  ofiisrings — must  be 
braogfat.  there  all  vows  must  be  paid,  and  freewill  ofier- 
ings  made.  VarkMU  modifications  of  the  andent  custom 
became  necessarj ;  the  lustration  of  houses  with  blood 
at  the  Passorcr  must  have  ceased  {see  above,  §  7) ;  the 
age  at  which  firstlings  should  be  offered  {eight  -days, 
Ex.2230  [19])  is  DOW  a  minimum  limit — they  may  be 
brought  at  any  time  after  they  are  a  week  <Ad  (Lev. 
229j),  The  removal  to  Jenisalem  of  the  feasts  in  which 
the  tithes  were  coasamad,  besides  other  changes  (Dt 
111  04  J'. ),  deprived  the  pom  of  the  village  of  the  partici- 
pation in  these  feasts  which  tb^  enjoyed  by  ancient 
right  of  hospitality ;  compensation  is  made  by  the  con- 
version of  the  tithes  of  one  year  in  three  to  charity 
{DL 14  sB  /. ;  see  Taxation,  8  xo,  Titbes).  The 
country.  pHcsts  wbo  were  transported  to  Jerusalem  were 
.  Boi  allowed  to  oOo- sacrifice  in  dw  temide. 

had  tbor  living  from  its  revmoes  ;  an  inferior  order  of 
ministry  was  thus,  in  fact,  established. 

By  the  centralisation  of  worship  its  natural  ctmnectitm 
with  the  common  life  of  men  was  much  loosened.  The 
Israelite  could  visit  the  holy  place  to  offer  his  sacrifices 
at  moM  bat  thrioe  a  year,  more  commonly,  perhaps, 
but  (ace  or  twice.  At  other  times  he  knows  that  stated 
socrificea  are  ofifered  in  the  temple  doily,  and  with 
greater  pomp.at  all  the  festivals.  The  possiUlity  of  a 
I  cultus  carried  on  fas  the  benefit  or  those  who  are  not 
I  present,  of  a  sacerdotal  religion  done  for  the  people  by 
'the  priests,  an4  operative,  if  conecdy  performed,  is 

■  thin  prepared.  These  comeqoenoes  were  not  per- 
otived,  rnuch  less  realised,  in  ttie  few  remaining  years 
of  Jonah's  reign,  nor,  in  their  full  efiect,  toe  many 
geoeratioDS  afterwards. 

The  spirit  of  the  sacrificial  laws  in  Deuteronomy  is 
that  of  the  older  time ;  '  rejoice  before  Yahw^ '  is  still 
the  common  expression  for  worship.  The  increased 
empbaiis  on  the  (Aden  bostntolily  of  the  laarificial  feast 
is  in  accord  vrith  the  prominence  <^  motives  of  charity 
and  humanity  in  the  deuto^nomic  l^islatioo,  but  is 
doubtless  doe  in  part,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  transfer  of  these  f^ta  to 
a  distant  sanctuary  imperilled  this  feature  of  them. 

In  the  disastrous  times  that  firilowed  the  defeat  at 
M^iddo  and  death  of  Jonah,  in  the  reaction  from  the 
deiittenHKmiic  refivms  frhich  not  ui^Turally  ensued 
npon  the  disappcnntment  of  the  high  hopes  based  upon 
^  them,  every  trace  of  these  reforms  was  swept  away. 
Not  only  were  the  old  altars  at  the  high  places  rebuilt 
and  the  foreign  worship  restored,  but  men  sought  more 
efficacious  means  of  expiating  guilt  and  securing  divine 
protection  in  private  cults — in  part,  perhaps,  revivals  of 
old  Isadtte  practices,  in  part  of  foreign  origin,  such  as 
are  described  in  Esd^S.    These  strange  rites  were 

■  celebrated  as  mTSteries  bjr  societies  of  inmates.  Their 
'* sacramental  sacrifices  were  ■  unclean '  beasts,  such  as 
>  swine,  dogs,  mice.^    The  strong  taboo  of  the  flesh  of 

these  animals  made  them  peculiar^  potent  fiaeula,  the 
highest  grade  of  '  uncleanness '  h^nig  convertible  with 
exceptional  'holiness.' 

The  laws  in  Dt  relative  to  sacrifice  and  ofiering 
represent  tdder  custom  adapted  to  the  plan  of  reftwm 
which  made  Jerusalem  the  sole  place  cS  worship  (see 
above,  J  30}. 

Species  of  offeriDea:  Dt.  ISe,  tp  11 17,  see  also  27 ey?  8810: 
preKribed  offenngs  inrstlin^  dthet,  eic.)  are  UdOitm. '  sacred 

 fbelongins  to  God  by  r^O,  in  oiilinction 

31.  SevenU  from  votive  and  free-will  offerings,  and  from 
twnt.  lam.  aaimaU  slaughtered  for  food,  IS  36 ;  victims 
from  the  flock  and  herd  i^bakir,  f^n  ;  £>r,  i^) ; 
human  sacrifice  prohibited,  IS  31,  cp  18 10;  victim*  must  be 
perfurt,  17i,  cp  ]5ai ;  ritual  of  holocaust  and  sacrifice,  13 37 ; 
bumiitK  of  &t,  libations,  cp  S93B:  oflerinfcs  at  the  feasts  and 
ritual,  161^,  cp  26i^  ;  priests  dues,  181^  ;  dihet,  12  17 

1  Is.  651^.  U317  Qmc  post-exilic  Htet  of  the  same  kind);  cp 
Etek.  89/  Sm  WKS,  Xti.  Sem.W,  agnff.  343, 
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Un,  cp  ISs  11;  in  the  tluid  jwk,  14at/;  Stoigr,  Wnff.y 

fintlmgs,  Ihigff.    ^ 

The  sacrificial  laws  in  H  are  of  the  same  age.*'  ' 
Species:  'tUk  Lev. S3 18,  etc,  'tldk  and  itSaJi  178,  tiifa 
l/lOmlm  17$  19  5,  MUA  SSag/,  tt/i^and  «iA^<(^  29ie3i  :> 
tithes  and  fistUnKi  are  not  named  in  the  remains  of  H  fnor  in 
E(ek.«M8}:  sacnfice*  as  ^UOBrnTla  11/.,  cplOB;  offerings 
are '  the  food  of  God '  {U^em  llSkfm),  31 6  ■  17  ai  !2  35,  cp  Ecek. 
447  J  animals  sacrifice,  idiOr  and  fffm,  Idr,  kiM,  'la ;  human 
sacrifice  forbidden,  18 31 20 1 J^;  victunsmust  be  perfect,  23 18^, 
less  strict  rules  for  freewill  offerings,  22  ;  must  be  brought  to 
the  holy  place,  not  slaughtered  elsewhere,  173^1,  cp  t/.',* 


l^SL^-;  of  tbe  Uddk  on  the  day  of  sacrifice  itself,  SSajX, 
feasts,  offerings,  and  ritual,  23  (the  pans  of  the  diapttr  denvea 
ftom  H)l* 

Contemporary  with  the  laws  in  H,  and  from  the 
same  or  cognate  sources,  is  a  large  port  of  I^.  11-15, 
on  uncleanness  and  purification  (see  Leviticus,  g  34/.); 
cases  requiring  sacrifice  are  entmierated,  126/.  15 14/ 

nf-  14 1-7  (49-53}- 

In  Lev.  1-7,  also,  the  older  sacrificial  tSroth.  aot 
only  in  1  and  8,  but  also  in  parts  of  6  ^ ,  represent 
pre-exiUc  usage  and  fmnulation  in  later  redaction.' 

Another  source  from  which  knowledge  c£  the  worship 
in  the  temple  at  Jenisalem  may  be  gained,  is  Ezdciel's 
puMaI  prt^i'amme  for  a  restored  and  purified 

na.£MKWl.  in  ^0-48.    The  prophet's  pur- 

pose was  not  to  create  a^ew  system  of  sacrifices  and 
rites,  brut  to  introduce  such  saf^uaxds  as  should  {prevent 
those  invasions  of  Yshw^'s  hoUness  which  had  provcdMd 
him  io  aimer  to  destroy  his  desecrated  house  and  moke 
an  end  of  the  polluted  vorabip.    Knowing  as  we  do 
the  characteristic  motives  of  Etekiel's  reformatory  zeal, 
and  having  from  other  sources  reasonably  good  informa- 
tion about  the  temple  worship  in  the  last  half-century 
before  the  foil  of  Judah,  we  should  not  find  it  difiScidt  to 
distingni^  the  old  from  the  new  in  Esekiel's  sketch,  , 
and  thus  to  use  40-48  for  the  history  of  the  cultus.' 
This  testimony  is  the  more  valtiable  because  Esdcid  i  1 
had  a  priest's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ritual' 
and  afiection  for  iL 

In  comparing  £xek.4D-4S  with  the  sonmeslulJiertocsamiiMd,) 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  Esdc  deab  almost  ezdustvely' , 
with  tatra/uiliea^  the  others  widi  private  sacrifices.  As  the  ^ 
frublic  ceremooles  had,  doubtless,  in  all  ages,  a  more  K^emn 
ritual,  the  fuller  Htv^cal  details  b  Ecek.,  as  compared,  for 
example^  with  Dl,  ugnify'  much  less  than  has  sometunes  been 
made  or  tbem.    Besidies  the  species  of  sacrifice  with  which  we 
have  already  become  acqaainted  (^SlOk,  zJbak,  lilSmtm),  Eaek. 
repeatedly  names  two  others,  MatfMtK  and  diim  (EV  sin  offering 


oflenng  m  flour  and  oil  la  specined  quantities  (465711,  etc.); 
a  libation  {tUttX)  is  abo  provided  for  (46  ij).  The  nnimim 
sacrificed  are  the  same  aa  Bi  tile  other  aonrces  (birds  ue  not 
named). 

The  pnhlic  saciiSoes  are  provided  by  the  prince  from  the 
pnoceedi  of  a  tax  levied  in  kind  itlrihmdA  4S A  lamb  is 
~     "  "sUtk  /dmbt),  with 

e  sabbath 
oblations 


oBwd  every  mondng,  the  regular  bolocanst  ('^ZsM  /dmbt),  wi 
an  aoconqjwijniig  oblation  (Mfi*^A4Mi3-is);8  the  sabba 
burnt  offering  is  ux  Iambs  and  a  ram,  wiu  their  oblatio 
(46^^);Son  the  new  moori,  the  rictims  are  the  same,  with  tba 
addition  of  a  bollock  (WfiyC).  At  the  passover  a  bullock  is 
offered  on  •    -      ■  .     _  .      .  . 

people^dn 
bullocn  an 


offered  on  the  first  day  as  a  tin  offering  fos  the  prinoe  and 
peoplej^dtiriag  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  each  day  sevta 
DuuocRs  and  sem  nuns  as  hunt  offering  and  a  he  goat  as  a 
nn  offering  (4fi  3^ 
sacrifices  (4.9  a^. 


iLO;  dM  feast  of  the  seventh  month  has  the  same 
;)T:uiere  u  no  summer  festival  (Pentecost).  lAt 


the  great  festivals,  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  prince  aifo 
provides  aidmlm  (4fi  17),  doubtlesi  as  a  feast  for  the  people. 

1  Settinc  aude  the  double  redaction.  See  Leviticus,  H  nff, 
a  The  dJdM  in  19ai  is  from  Rp. 

■  The  principle,  no  slaughter  vithoot  sacrificial  rites,  is  re- 
affirmed ;  see  Lavmcus,  H IS,  tS. 

*  Passover  is  not  '■T"—* 

0  See  LRvrncus,  H  and,  on  Utm  and  ^a^Ot,  beknr, 
Ha?/ 

s  The  custom  of  the  temple  after  the  reMoiailcni,  v4ilch  fre- 
quently followed  the  older  usage  rather  than  Eieldel's  innora- 
tions,  flimishes  an  additional  cnterion. 

7  Even  the  Bldnam  at  the  feasts,  new  tnocns,  and  Mhbatbs, 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  state,  4&  17. 

8  No  evening  tdtkUl;  see  below,  •  39. 

*  The  general  rule  for  the  oblaUcn  tc  be  offered  with  cacli 
kind  of  victim,  40  it,  cp  5  7 ;  the  quantity  of  wine  ibt  tbs  libni* 
lira  is  nowhere  fixed. 
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The  number  of  tlwM  victimi  ts  atcmaiily  left  nDdoMTimned. 
A  cabie  (or  altmr)  for  the  abcwbrcwl  uutda  m  tti«  ttmpk  (41  aa) ; 
but  DO  rules  are  given  for  tfae  prcKnution  of  offeriogs  upon  it— 
probably  tbe  aid  cnnom  is  to  b«  followed  without  cumge.t  An 
elaborate  ritual  is  provided  fcMr  tbe  consecration  oT  tbe  altar 
(48  ts-37),  and  for  the  tenu-annual  tiacula  (en  the  first  of  the 
first  and  seventh  months)  by  which  the  temple  and  altar  are 
porified  (U  is-ao}.*  Tbe  rites  of  sacrifice  are  given  in  some 
detail:  the  slaying  and  dressing  of  the  victims  (4O3B-431  cp  the 
description  of  the  court  and  altar,  40 at^  4>i3^);  the  dash- 
ing or  the  blood  upon  the  altar  (48  ib),  or — of  the  sin  offering  in 
GOnseoaiton  and  purification  ceremonies— the  application  to  the 
altar  and  other  parts  of  the  temple  and  court  (43  so  46  loV  Tbe 
tax  and  blood  of  sacrifices  arf  the  food  of  (jod  (44  7).  The  flesh 
of  public  sin  offerings  is  burned (48 si);  that  ot  private  sin 
oSvings  and  of  mspass  ofieiings  belongs  to  the  priests  (44  99) ; 
there  are  kitchens  in  the  inner  court  where  they  hdl  their  meat 
and  bake  tbdr  mfuMok  bread  (40  to^  and  chambers  in  «4uch 
thev  eat  this '  very  boly '  food  (4S 
.  Of  private  lacnfices  the  freeirill  ofierings  of  the  prince  ('AMA 
.-\or  ifamibm)  an  sacrifioed  by  the  priests  (46a);  the  ptivM* 
sacrifices  of  tbe  petite  are  suun  for  them  ay  tbe  Leintes  (de- 
giaded  priests  of  the  oM  Ugh  ^ace^  tAto  wait  upon  the  offerers 
and  serve  them  (44 11) ;  the  flesh  is  bcAted  in  Icitcfaeiis  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  outer  court  by  temple  servants  (40at-34). 
The  prieatsare  supported  by  offerings:  the  flesh  of  the  (private) 
m  offerings  and  of  trespass  offerings,  the  obladona  of  Kmr  and 
oil,  and  everything  that  is  devotM  to  Yabwh  fall  to  them : 
besides  this  Oiey  have  a  r^ht  to  all  Unds  of  first-fruits  and 
dcdi<ations  (44  ss^). 

Ezekiel  supposes  that  bis  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  he  uses  and  their  significance ;  be  does  not 
deem  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  define  tbe  nature  or 
occasion  of  the  trespass  offering  (see  below,  §87). 
„  The  jocra  pMilka,  iriiicb  befim  tbe  fidl  of  Judsh  bad 
been  maintained  at  the  king's  charges,  ue  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  tbe  prince  from  the  taxes.'  The  niles 
prescribing  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  victims  to  be 
offered  at  the  feasts,  and  tbe  proportion  of  flour  and 
oil  with  each,  may  perhaps  make  new  requirements ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  thwe  bad  been  similar 
rules  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  temple  under  the  kings. 
The  periodical  exf^tion  of  inadvertences  or  mistakes 
'  by  which  the  holiness  of  the  temple  might  have  been 
sullied,  appears  to  be  sn  innovation ;  *  but  the  rite  is 
simple  and  old,  and  had  probably  been  practised  in 
earlier  times  when  occasion  required.  In  general,  tfae 
ritual  of  public  sacrifice  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
changed  in  Eiekiel's  new  model  of  temple  worship. 

The  ooosequvices  of  Esdtid's  system  would  doubtless 
have  made  greater  changes  in  the  sjriiare  of  private  sacri- 
fices. The  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  prince  and  tbe  assign- 
ment of  all  first-fruits  to  the  priests  apparently  are  to  take 
the  place  of  all  the  offerings  {firstlings,  first-fruits,  tithes, 
sacrifice  fen-  appearance  at  the  boly  place,  and  the  like) 
which  in  fomwr  times  tbe  Israelite  had  been  bound  to 
^  bring  to  God.  Even  the  sacrificial  feasts  {Sldmlm) 
the  great  festivals  were  provided  from  the  public  treasury. 
There  would  remain  vows  and  fi-eewill  offerings,  and 
the  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  in  which,  as  it  appears, 
no  change  was  intended.  In  the  ritual  of  private  sacri- 
^  fice  Ezdciel  proposed  a  very  radical  departure  fi-om 
immemorial  custom  :  tbe  owner  was  henceforth  not  to 
off^  his  own  victim,  but  to  look  on  while  one  of  the 
inferior  ministry  of  tbe  temple  (Levites)  slaughtered  it 
for  him.  This  innovation,  however,  did  not  prevail ; 
in  the  ritual  law  and  in  the  practice  at  the  Herodian 
temple,  the  worshipper  retained  hia  old  right  (see 
below,  §  a6). 

The  destruction '  of  the  temple  in  Jerusal^  did  not 
cause  a  long  intemipdon  in  sacrificial  worship  in  JiKleea. 
93  Gnltna  were  there  other  holy  pUces  in 

. amTrjm  HviJi  Places,  §  9 ;  Mizpah, 

i).  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe 
altar  in  Jerusalem  was  soon  rdxiilt  and  worsUp  re- 

1  There  is  no  mentiaB  of  inoeBBe  or  an  altar  of  Ineensa,  of  a 
canddabnuB,  or  of  anointing  oil. 
8  Observe  tbe  use  of  Oe  terms  ii^i^  and          see  beknr, 

^'bn  the  question  how  br  tlits  b  a  dmnge  of  iiyslom,  ne 
Taxation,  i  15^^ 

4  It  did  not  establish  Itself  in  the  restored  umgi/e,  iriieia  b 
later  times  a  correqiondiiVf  but  mudi  man  daboratd,  rite  was 
odebrated  annually.   See  ATOHEHaitT,  Day  op. 
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established  (Israel,  g  45),  with  smvivors  of  tbe  c4d 
priesthood  for  its  ministry.  Probably,  however,  tbe 
public  sacrifices — the  daily  bokxanst  arid  the  otfieriiigs 
on  Sabbaths  and  feast  days — which  had  been  supported 
by  the  king,  ceased,  and  only  private  sacrifices  were 
offered,  as  at  other  high  places.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  native  governor  and  tbe  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  the  public  services  were  doubdess  resumed  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  poverty  of  the  community  pensitted. 
The  ritttal,  also,  no  doubt,  conformed  to  the  ancient 
custom  and  tradition  of  tbe  sanctuary  as  fisr  as  possible 
under  tbne  conditions ;  and  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
Jews  inoeaaed,  and  Per^an  kings  and  governors  from 
time  to  time  made  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
temple,  it  recovered  something  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
Tbe  o{Mnion  that  tbe  cultus  was  first  restored  by  priests  — - 
returning  fixMn  tbe  eifle,  and  afterwards  tborott^iij 
reformed  hy  Etra  in  acondance  with  tbe  inscriptions 
of  a  Itturgi^  work  ('  Priest^*  Ckxle')  whkdi  be  brought 
with  him  from  Bal^lonla,  rests  in  both  pans  on  the 
same  late  testimony,  and  greatly  ex^gerates  the  share 
that  the  Babylonian  Jews  bore  in  the  development  of 
Palestinian  Judaism  in  tbe  Persian  period.  Babylonian 
influence  upon  the  termfntflogyttf  the  latar  ritual,  if  not 
upon  tbe  rites  themselves,  is  indeed  manifest ;  but,  in 
view  the  evidences  of  the  same  infiuenoe  in  otha 
Syrian  religions  in  the  Persian  and  Ore^  period,  it  is 
not  clear  that  we  must  look  to  tbe  exiled  priests  in 
Babyl<mia  for  the  explanation. 

An  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  ritual  is  — 
the  description  of  a  typical  series  of  sacrifices  an 
offering,  burnt  offering,  peace  offerings — at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Aaron  in  Lev,  9,  a  chapter  which  is  unircnally 
as^ned  to  the  original  History  of  tbe  Sacred  Institu- 
tions, and  was  written  probably  in  the  fifth  oenturr 
KC  (see  Historical  Literature,  |  9).  The  rites 
agree  closely  with  tbe  older  sacrificial  tMtk;  many 
refinements  of  the  later  laws  are  still  tmknown  to  the 
author,  in  particular  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
inner  altar,  tbe  ^rinUitigfA  blood  in  ccmsecntions  moA 
expiadona,  and  the  Ulca 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  tbe  phUbelknic 
priests  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  times  introduced 
mi  T.at*v  '^^i"  ceremonies  in  imitation  of  tbe 
^jjj  Syrian-Greek  temples,  some  of 
which  were  preserved  til]  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  procesaitHi  at  Ae  offeritig  of  first-fmita,  beaded  by 
an  ox  with  gilded  faonn  and  crowned  with  an  olivw 
garland,  the  flute  player  making  music  before  tbaa* 
etc.,  is  an  example  in  point.'  But  such  innovations 
were  probably  in  matters  of  vestments,  processfons, 
and  the  like,  rather  than  in  the  ancient  rites  of  sacrifice 
themselves. 

Tbe  two  features  In  which  the  sactifidal  cnhus  of, 
later  times  differs  most  from  tbe  worship  cX  old  Israel  , 
are  the  enhaiKed  Importance  of  the  iaera  fuhUta  and . 
the  greater  promineiKe  of  expiatory  rites.     Both  arc 
natural  consequences  of  the  conditions  of  the  age: 

The  Jews  were  a  widely  scatttfed  people;  moat'of 
them  could  viut  Jerusalem  only  at  long  intervals — 
perhaps  but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  But  sacrifica 
were  regularly  ofiered  for  them — the  daily  iKdocansts, 
tbe  burnt  offerings  and  sin  offerings  on  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons  and  at  the  feasts.  These  sacrifices  ' 
were  now  maintained,  not  from  the  revenues  of  the 
king  or  prince,  but  by  a  tax  collected  from  Jews  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  thus  became  participants  in  all 
their  benefits.  The  cessetitm  of  the  dtUfy  sataifiee  was  ■  *^ 
calamity  that  deeply  affected  tbe  whole  race  (Du.  811^ 
II31  12ti,  cp  Jos.  J/vi.2i). 

Piacula  of  various  kinds  were  doubdess  common  in 
old  Israel,  as  in  other  religions  (see,  t.g. ,  Dl  21 1-9) ; 
many  of  the  purifications — ^which  fiUl  under  the  same 
head— are  unquestionably  ancient  customs  (r./.,  Xjht. 

^  M.  BiJtkMm,i3\Piu3o,J>tFiu^egflUmi,  See^eocer, 
-^'fir-  ^'m/.  lib  4,  aif.  10. 
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14i/.  cp  Dt243  Nu.I9).  Solemn  public  piaeula, 
bowever,  seem  in  earlier  times  to  have  been  performed 
Mily  on  occasiong  when  •ome  calamity  warned  the 
people  that  thej  had  offended  God  {t.g.,  3S.24iS^; 
above,  j|  i8,  30).  Id  the  Persian  period,  they  becaroe 
an  established  instituticHi.  We  bate  seen  that  Ecdtiei 
provides  for  such  ceremonies  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half  year  (above,  {  21) ;  the  oldest  stratum  of  P  in  Lev. 
16  seons  to  have  had  in  mind  a  yearly  expiation  ;  *  the 
Day  of  Atonement  was  in  later  times  the  most  solemn 
of  the  year.  AO  rites  of  consecration  and  inat^oration  / 
are  began  by  piacular  sacrifices.  Not  infreqoenUy,  as 
in  Esdciel,  the  whole  cnltus  is  regarded  as  expiatOTy. 
Hie  prevalence  of  such  a  conception  of  God's  boliness 
as  we  find  in  Ezeldel,  inevitably  led  to  tbe  multiplication 
of  expiatory  rites ;  the  depressed  and  unhappy  state  of 
the  Jews  in  Palesaioe  during  a  large  part  of  these 
centuries  may  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  cause. 

The  difoeoces  between  the  sacrificial  worship  of 
old  Israel  and  that,  say,  of  NT  times  must  not, 
however,  be  exaggerated.  The  public  cultus  did  not 
supersede  private  sacrifices.  The  Jews,  even  from  tbe 
remoter  parts  of  Palestine,  fi^uented  Jerusalem  at  the 
feasts  in  great  numbers,  bringing  the  prescribed  offerings 
and  paying  ibdr  vows ;  the  population  of  the  city  itsdif 
and  vi  ndgbbouring  JudsM  alone  was  snflicient  with 
tbdr  sacrifices  to  give  employment  and  support  at 
ordinary  times  to  a  great  number  of  priests.  Nor  must 
it  be  thought  that  the  worshippers  were  habitually 
oppressed  a  sense  of  sin,  or  iSaax  the  expiatcpry  side 
of  the  cultus  so  dominated  their  conception  of  sacrifice 
—  as  to  exclude  all  others.  \Tbe  ctHitrast  sometimes 
drawn  between  DL,  with  its  n^foidng  bcfne  Yahwi, 
land  P.  with  all  its  sin  oSerings  and  trespass  oOerings, 
even  if  it  &irly  represented  the  spirit  of  two  legislations, 
cannot  legitimately  be  taken  as  evid^ice  of  a  corre- 
sponding dififemce  in  the  spirit  of  religion  in  two  age&^ 
From  our  otber  sources  it  b  easy  to  Aow  that  no  vaiax 
radical  difference  exists.  >• 


IL  DEVELOPED  JEWISH  SYSTEM 

It  is  propoaed  in  the  fblfanriitg  paragraqphs  briefly  to 
describe  tbe  Jewish  sacrificial  system  in  its  final  form, 

century  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  In  this  system  the  rules  and  rites  of  sacrifice 
in  the  Pentateuch,  of  whatever  age  and  origin,  were 
oombtned,  and  their  often  conflicting  requirements  in 
some  bshion  hannoDised.  There  was  also  a  traditional 
usage,  not  iriiolly  dependent  upon  the  written  law,  and 
at  all  events  much  more  detailed,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  should  often  be  hopelessly  at  a  loss  in  our 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  ritual.'  Our  sources,  therefore, 
include,  besides  tbe  Pentateuch,  the  descriptions  of  the 
cultus  in  Jewish  authors — Sirach,  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas, 
Philo,  the  NT,  Josephus,  etc — iwd  tbesdtool  tradition 
embodied  In  the  kgal  midrash  {Mekilfd,  SifhrS, 
Sifkri),  the  Mishna,  and  the  Tosephta.* 

The  comprehensive  name  for  ofierings  of  all  kinds, 
M.  ngbrlna  '"'^•"'liiB  dotations  to  the  sanctuary,  is 

nt^lm.  ■  etc-;  q>  a'so  Neh.  IO35  133>). 

This  term,  which  is  round  only  in  techniotl 
DM,  fim  appears  b  the  uxth  ceatuiy  (Ezek.  90  ae  40  43,  ucrtficial 
laws  in  Lev.  1 SX  "wl  is  probably  a  borrowed  word,  at  is  sug. 
■utod  alv  by  the  unanial  Sum  of  the  noun;  cp  Ainr. 
tttriOmu  (RnvAL,  H  1,  tiioX  Ai«m.-Syr.  J^ttriOn.  The 
Iwhniral  use  of  the  verb  kikni  (3*^rTX  'pnsent'  an  oflertDg 

to  God,  is  of  the  same  age,  •  renders  tbe  noun  by  iMpor,  Vg. 
variouM7  and  often  freely  Tg.  and  Peih.  ^rSdn. 

1  See  Atonemeht,  Day  or,  |  9  ;  Lsvmcus,  |  11. 
J  3  Many  critics  appear  to  be  mu)«l  by  the  word  '  sin  offering.' 
See  below,  I  aSo. 

'  it  would  be  qntte  hnpoiMble,  r.^.,  to  nnderstand  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  Lev.  10. 

*  This  tradition — carefully  to  be  distinguidied  from  tbe 
scholastic  ejiegeaa  and  casuistry  in  tbe  same  writings — goes 
back  to  pricsu  who  had  turved  in  tbe  temple, 
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The  old  Hebrew  min^dk,  'gift.'  which  in  earlier 
times  was  used  more  broadly  (see  above,  §  ix),  is  in 
the  ritual  lam  sped&eally  tbe  oblation  of  flour  and  oil 
or  of  calws  baked  therefrom. 

The  species  of  sacrifice  are  the  same  as  in  Ezek. :  burnt 
offering  {'6ldk),  trespass  offering  {dJUfft),  sin  ofBsring 
(Aaitdth),  and  peace  offerings  (U^atim) ;  some  of  these 
embrace  several  varieties. 

The  public  sacrifices  are  either  stated  or  occasimia]. 
o_.__  The  stated  public  sacrifices  are : 

ao.  OHe«  jhe  r^ular  dwly  bonit  oficriags.  every 

paO/ICt  91   morning  aii(reveDtng<£z.S»3S^aNu.  SB  3.1). 

prirstt.^  >•  The  additional  burnt  c^mng*  on  the 
sabbaths  (Nu.38q/)  and  the  new  moMis(tf. 
■I.I4X  and  at  the  aamial  fnuivaM,  vie,  PttMovtr  (/i.  ifrasX 
Pcmecoet  (06-31)1  Now  Ymt  (99  i-sA  J>»y  of  AtoncRMat  (7-11], 
Tabernacles  (ta-^). 

3.  TbesinoAeriaasattlMiwwBiooosandleBSia(Nii.38i3aa3o 
805  IT  16  19  9S  as  M  31  34  36). 

4.  The  goat  ofthe  Day    Atonement  (Lev.  U 15,  etc.). 
Occasional  Hacula  are : 

I.  The  sin  omring  of  tbe  cot^tgatioa  (Nn.  Lev. 

un  oflering  of  the  'anointed  priest,'  because  his  sb 
brings  gnih  upon  tbe  people  (Lev.  43^;  cp  Lev.  16  a  11  14). 

In  this  class  may  be  included  also  sacrifices  cS  con- 
secration for  the  temple  and  altar  (Lev.  8]4y.  ;  cp 
Ex.  40 1  ^ ) ;  and  the  saoifices  for  the  installation  <tf 
[Hiests,  espedally  the  high  priest  (Ex.  29  Lev.  8).* 

PuUic  sacrifices  as  a  rule  are  eiiher  burnt  of&rings 
or  sin  offerings  ;  the  trespass  oflfering  Is  always  a  private 
sacrifice,  and  tlie  only  public  peace  offerings  are  the 
two  Iambs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  23i9,  see  below,  §  40); 
the  ccmsecration  ceremonies  also  include  Sldmim. 

Private  sacrifices  may  be  of  any  of  the  four  chief 
species,  and  frequently  comprise  more  than  one  kind. 
They  are  either  prescribed  or  voluntary.  The  prescribed 
sacrifices  are : 

1.  Sin  offerings,  trespass  offerings,  and  parificaiitai  of  varioas 
kinds  accoidiw  to  the  occaaon. 

a.  The  sacriMes  obligatory  upoo  those  who  appeared  at  tbe 
temple  at  a  festival  season ;  with  iriiidi  may  be  indoded  tbe 
nissover. 

Voluntary  private  sacrifices  were  tn^ght  either  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  as  tfeewill  ofiferings,  or  as  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  (luUrr,  niddbak,  Uddk). 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  private 
sacrifices,  since  these  are  more  fiilly  described  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  public  cultus 
in  the  temple,  for  the  details  of  which  we  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  Jewish  tradition. 

The  victim  might  be  firom  the  fiock  or  the  herd 
(Lev.  la) ;  a  turtle-dove  or  a  pigeon  was  also  accepted.' 

M.  Bmtt     ^  quadruped,  ii  muU  be  a  male  without 

"S^^™*  blemish,  a  bullodc,  ram,  or  be  goat  A 

wuwuig.  ^  twelve  defects  which  rendered  an 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  is  given  in  Lev.  22  aa-95 ;  much 
more  minute  rules  are  found  in  the  Talmud.'  If  the 
dissection  of  the  victim  disclosed  abnormal  ot  diseased 
organs,  this  also  caused  its  rejection.  The  age  of  the 
vtcUm  is  sometimes  prescribed  ;  in  general,  animals  that 
had  attained  tbdr  fiill  growth  were  preferred  for  burnt 
offerii^  The  offerer  brooe^t  the  victim  to  the 

court  of  the  temple,  rested  both  bands  heavily  upon  its 
head,  slaughtered  and  flayed  it,  and  cut  up  the  carcass. 
The  pnal  received  the  blood  and  carried  it  to  the  altar, 
and  aftenvards  burnt  the  flesh  and  fat 

That  the  Sberer  slew  his  own  victim  is  tbe  rule  In  L«v.  1 5  11, 
and  b  universally  assumed  in  Palestinian  tradition  (see,  t^., 
M.ZiiAkt>it,%i\  SiJkrA,  Par.  4;  epM-KIOmM,  etc;  so  also 
Jos.  Ani.  ill  0  iX   0,  indeed,  in  Lev.  Le.  has  indefinite  plurals 

1  '  Publica  aacra,  qiue  publico  sumptu  pro  pcpulo^  fiunt  .  .  . 

Sivata,  qum  pro  ungulis  hominibus,  familiis,  gentibus  fiunt,' 
estus ;  the  dbtinction  s  made  by  Josephus  [Ant.  iti.  B  Fhilo 
if.e-!_D*  victintis  offer.  |  3),  and  in  the  Misbna. 

3  The  installadon  sacnlTces  might  from  another  point  of  view  ■ 
be  r^uded  as  private  sacrifices,  and  are  in  fact  so  r^arded 
by  Jewish  tndiuon. 

*  The  offering  of  birds  as  burnt  offerit^  b  permitted  as  tbe 
only  kind  of  sacrifice  posrible  to  the  poor  in  dties. 

*  On  the  name  see  above,  |  is. 

«  See  Jf.  BikSrtIk  6,  Toi.  BikMth  4,  BikSrilk  yia.jff. 
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<«f«(o»n),  and  u  nUoralljr  followed  by  Pbito,  De  vietitiit. 
3341  Msngey :  but  their  interpretation  ii  not  to  be  acc^ed.l 
Ezekiel  would  nave  the  lacrifices  of  laymen  ilain  by  Lcvite*  (ice 
above,  |  91)  \  but  tbere  ii  no  evidence  that  this  ever  became  the 
actual  practice.^  The  place  for  the  tlaughter  of  the  burnt 
offering  waa  in  the  Court  of  the  Priest*  (see  Tbhplb),  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  great  altar  (Lev.  1  iil  v^ere  also  the  un  offer- 
ing and  the  tmpau  offering  were  slain  (peace  offerings  might 
be  slain  in  anv  part  of  the  court ;  M.  ZMd^m  i  1  ff^  Here 
were  rings  in  tne  pavement  for  tying  the  victini^  posts  suppOTting 
bttni*  with  ho(dcs  to  bans  them  up  on,  and  low  marble  tables 
for  dressing  the  large  cattle  {M.  MiddBlk  S  3  &  3  J/.  TOmld  9  j 
Af.  SUkdOmt^,  ecc.X  The  blood  was  caught  by  a  {vicst  in  a 
basoR,  and  thrown  horn  the  vewel  against  the  altar  in  Hich  a 
way  that  some  of  the  blood  struck  eacn  of  the  four  {pes  of  the 
altar.  The  carcass  was  then  cut  up  according  to  a  COTtain 
order ;  the  inwards  and  shanks  (with  the  feet)  were  washed ;  and 
all  the  puts  of  the  animaL  except  the  hide '  and  the  c<mtents  at 
the  intestines,  were  borne  by  -pnestt  to  the  sloping  ascent  of  tb« 
altar,  where  tbey  were  salted  ;  finally  they  were  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  flung  on  the  great  fire,*  and  burned.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  an  oblation  was  offered  with  private  holo- 
causts (Nu.  15 1^). 

The  offering  M  a  bird  had  necessarily  a  different  ritual  (Lev. 
I14-17;  Jtf.  Zd^Jl^mS^  The  dove  or  {Mgeon,  which  mi^ht 
be  of  either  sex,  was  taken  by  the  priest  to  the  altar :  ascending 
the  lamp  and  standing  at  one  comer,  be  pinched  on  the  bird  s 
head  with  his  thumb-nail,  squeered  out  the  blood  so  that  it 
flowed  down  the  side  of  tne  altar,  drew  out  the  crop  with  the 
entrmils  through  an  opening  in  the  breast,  and  threw  these,  with 
the  feathen,  on  the  ash  heap  E.  of  the  altar.  Then  with  his 
hands  be  rent  the  fowl  by  its  wings  without  actually  puUiog  it 
IB  two,  rubbed  it  with  salt,  and  threw  it  upon  the  fire. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Lev.  6.  there  is  some 
conAttion  between  trespass  offerings  and  sin  oGEerings 
n  TwraMa*"*"  Leviticus,  8  s):  the  original  dto- 

oir*r<"g'   tinclion  both  in  occasion  and  ritual  Is, 


however,  sufficiently  clear,    and  is  in 


geoeral  justly  observed  by  the  Jewish  tradition.  In  the 
d.fifM  the  victim  is  r^ularly  a  ram  (f(yt/,  W  Lev.  615/ 
18  66  [535],  Nu.  58  Lev.  19ai/.,  cp  EzralOip  ;  in  two 
late  laws  Jt/iei,  Lev.  14 13  ai  Nu.  619)."  The 

animal,  according  to  the  Jewish  interpretaticm  of  Lev. 
6 15,  must  be  worth  at  least  two  tbekels.  The  ritual  in 
Lev.  7  t/T  prescribes  that  the  trespass  offering  shall  be 
slain,  like  the  burnt  ofiering,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  great 
altar the  blood  is  thrown  against  the  altar  precisely 
as  in  the  burnt  offeriog  (§  36) ;  when  the  aninial  is  cut 
up  certain  parts  are  taken  to  be  burned  upon  the  altar, 
viz.,  the  fat  tail,  the  fat  that  covers  the  entrails 
(omentum),  the  two  kidneys  with  the  Cat  upon  them, 
and  the  excrescence  on  the  liver.'  No  oblation  or 
libalioa  accompuiies  them.  The  flesh  of  the  animal 
falls  to  the  fmests  (aceordhig  to  Lev.  7?,  to  the  officiat- 
ing priest) ;  it  is  '  very  holy,'  and  may  be  eaten  only 
by  males  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  and  in  a  holy 
place. 

In  the  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the  leper  prescribed 
in  Lev.  14  which  have  a  striking — and  surely  not  accidental 
—resemblance  to  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  8),  the  he  lamb 
with  whose  blood  the  leper's  right  ear,  thumb,  and  great  toe 
were  anointed  is  called  an  SiOm;  but  the  ntual— note  the 
'  waving '  of  the  lamb,  the  accmnpaniment  of  oil,  the  anointing 
with  blood  and  oil.  sprinkling  of  ml,  etc.— has  nothing  in 
with  that  of  Lev.  7  ^  bslow,  |  »b). 

In  the  oldest  laws  abont  the  Oldm  this  species  of 
sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  required  only  in  ez{Hation 
of  the  unlawful  appropriation  of  the  property  of  another 
(conversttKi),  or  of  the  tribute  due  to  Yabwi  (see  Lev. 

1  A  man  might  luve  bis  tacrifioe  offsrcd  by  another ;  bat  the 
other  was  not  necossarUy  a  priest. 

3  The  slaying  of  the  paadial  lambs  by  the  priesti  had  a 
particular  reason  in  the  uraent  need  of  expedition. 

S  The  bide  fstl  to  the  pnest  wbo  conductad  the  norifice  (L«v. 
7  B) ;  a  diff«T«Qt  rule  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Herodian 
temple ;  see  Schtirer,  C/rffl  3  34a. 

*  J?/.  Aritt.,  ed.  Thackeray,  m/.,  admires  the  strength  as 
well  as  the  skill  with  which  this  was  done. 

S  Heb.  diSm  (OI^KX  S  rb  npi  nft  vAq^«\r£a(,  ^  vAltfl^A(u^ 
Vg.  hottM  >ra  delicto.  On  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term 
see  cd.  4304,  begin. 

'  The  female  victim  in  Lev.  &6  is  a  rin  offering.  So  are  also 
the  doves  and  the  offering  of  flour  allowed  to  be  substituted  by  - 
the  poor.  Lev.  57-13  :  see  LaviTicus,  1 8. 

T  There  is  no  mentloa  of  the  impoeitlon  efbands. 

B  The  nune  parts  of  the  dtaep  we  burned  when  it  k  a  «a 
offering  or  a  pean  offiiriag,  or  an  iDBaguatioD  ncrifice. 
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6t-7[5ao^],  614-16;  cp  Lev.  22M-t6  and  Nu.  Ss-S).l 
In  such  cases  restitution  of  the  property  widi  the 
addition  of  one-fifUi  its  value  must  be  made,  and  a  ram 
offered  as  a  '  trespass  offering. '  The  term  ii&m  ^tdb- 
ably  OTlginally  signified  the  mulct  by  which  stich  an 
offence  was  pimished  ;  the  application  to  the  sacrifice  is 
BODondary.  An  iSdm  in  silver  is  named  in  3K.'12ifi 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  priestiT  income ;  ai  a 
species  of  sacrifice  diStm  is  mentioned  first  in  EnUel, 
but  in  a  way  which  implies  that  it  vras  wdl  known. 

In  the  redaction  of  the  laws  the  distinctive  idiaracter  of 
the  didm  is  lost,  and  a  '  trespass  offering '  is  prescribed 
in  many  cases  in  which  the  offence  is  of  a  different 
nature  and  restitution  is  impossible  (see,  e.g..  Lev. 
&iX  ^iff'  19ao^) ;  (be  confosion  with  the  sin  trftertng 
remartted  above  thus  arises.  y/ 
The  victims  reqwred  by  the  laws  differ  in  diffetent 
cases — a  bullock,  he  goat,  she  goat,  ewe  lamb  or  kid. 

.or  a  dove  (see  below).  The  animal  is 
^  '  ■  g  brought  to  the  temple  court,  and  after  the 
ouuinff.  imposition  <rf  hands,  as  in  the  burnt  o&ring, 
is  skUn  by  the  offerer  (Lev.  419)  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
altar.  The  disUnctive  feaiare  of  the  ritual  is  tint  the- 
priest,  instead  of  dashing  (pi)  the  blood  against  the 
sides  of  the  altar  from  the  ground,  ascends  the  altar, 
and,  dipping  his  finger  into  the  bason,  smears  (^nj, 
'  put ')  blood  upon  each  of  the  four  ht^s  of  the  altar 
in  order ;  the  rest  of  the  blood  is  pomed  out  at  the 
base  of  the  altar.  The  potts  ofia«d  i^on  the  altar  are 
the  same  «1iich  are  thus  consumed  in  the  peace  ofierit^^ 
(§  39)  and  the  trespass  offering  (§  37).  The  flesh 
belongs  to  the  priests ;  it  is,  like  that  of  the  diim, 
'  very  holy,'  and  must  be  eaten  under  the  same  restric- 
tion&. 

The  hcdiness  of  the  ^atfdtk  is  in  other  respects  more 
intense  than  that  of  the  OlSm;  everything  w^tdi  come? 
in  contact  with  the  flesh  becomes  '  aaovd '  (cp  Hag. 
2ia},  that  is,  becomes  the  property  of  (jod — in  effect, 
of  the  temple ;  an  earthen  pot  in  which  the  fle^  is 
boiled  must  be  broken,  a  metal  one  scoured  and  rinsed ; 
a  garment  uptHi  which  the  Uood  has  accidentally  spirted 
must  be  washed  in  a  '  holy '  place  (Lev.  637-99  [ao-as]}. 
The  [Macular  character  (tf  the  sacrifice  accounts  for  this 
hitler  degree  <rf  holiness. 

Id  offering  a  dove  as  a  dn  offering  the  priect  lulls  it 
with  bis  thumb-nail  (as  in  the  burnt  otfering),  but  does 
tiot  completely  sever  the  bead  from  the  body  ;  sprinkles 
some  of  the  blood  upon  the  nde  of  the  altar  (not  on  the 
horns),  and  squeeses  out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the 
base  ;  there  are  no  altar  portions  to  bum ; '  the  flesh 
goes  to  the  priest  (Lev.  57-9  6s6  [19]}. 

Id  cases  of  extreme  pover^  a  nn  "**^'«g  consistiag 
only  (rf'a  tenth  of  an  ephah  trf"  6ne  flour,  without  oil  or 
franluncense,  was  accepted  ;  the  priest  burned  a  bandfiil 
of  it  upon  the  altar  and  took  the  rest  for  himself  as  in 
other  oblations  (Lev.  511-13). 

A  late  law  (Lev.  4  ;  see  Leviticus,  §  5)  establishes 
a  sliding  scale  of  sin  offerings  according  to  the  station 
<A  the  ofiem :  the  oommoa  man  has  to  bring  a  fiemale 
goat  <yr  sheep  (IsB  33),  as  was  dotdxiess  the  oUer  ntle 
(cpLev.  56  Nu.  I597M  If  too  poor  for  such  a  sacrifice, 
be  is  alk>wed  to  si^titute  two  doves  or  frigeons,  one 
AS  a  sin  offering  and  one  as  a  burnt  offering ;  or.  in 
extremity,  an  oblation  of  flour  (see  above) ; '  a  prince 
(iftlri)  in  a  similar  case  must  offer  a  he  goat  (Lev.  493/, 

cp  Nu.  7 16,  etc ) ;  the  ■  anointed  priest '  a  bullock  (see 
below,  %  37  c). 

The  name  'sin  offering'  suggests  to  the  modem 

1  Affinity  to  H  has  been  noted  in  tibe  priinary  sbatam  of 

these  IBrSth. 

9  Heb.  haffdik  (nimt).  0  vk        rft  jpopriM.  Vg.  iMAe 

*  For  this  reason  a  second  Intd  b  ordered  as  a  btunt  offaring. 

*  Female  victims  to  Hmmlm.  wet.  t^..  Sdiomaan,Saat;  cp 
als0NB.HtDt.Sl3. 

*  These  mitiaadms  are  not  vodentood  to  apply  to  Aoae  lin 
ofletiags  in  tmUbi  a  certain  victim  ic  pitiaibea  »r  all 
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reader  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  sin  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  often  imagiaed  that  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  system  provides  and  requires  such  expiation 
for  every  sin.  Both  these  ootioas  are  erroneous.  The 
cases  io  which  a  taffM  a  prescribed  fall  for  our  appre- 
hension into  two  classes :  first,  the  ignorant  or  in- 
advertent transgression  of  certain  prohibitions  ( '  taboos ' 
— including  some  in  which  we  see  a  moral  duuacter], 
or  unintentional  failure  to  observe  the  prescriptions  of 
thelaw{Nu.lSMj^;  from  the  context  it  is  clear  that 
rdigioos  observances  are  primarily  meant) ;  second,  in 
purifications  of  various  kinds,  as  of  a  woman  after 
chfldUrlh,  a  leper,  ^c,  or  of  things,  sudi  as  an  altar 
(see  below,  §  45),  For  the  former  class  the  general 
rule  in  the  Mishna  is  that  any  transgression  the  penalty 
of  v^ch,  if  wilful,  would  be  that  the  offender  be  cut  off, 
requires,  if  committed  in  ignorance  or  through  inad- 
verteoce,  a  J^afiJtA  {M.  ^h-UkS/Ala) ;  the  catalogue  of 
these  tnuugrosions  {ib.  1 1)  ranges  from  incest  and 
idtriatry  to  eating  the  (internal)  fot  fA  animals  and 
imitating  the  composition  of  the  Sacred  incense,  but 
does  not  include  the  commonest  offences  against  morals. 
In  the  second  class  (purifications)  fall  the  haftdth  of  a 
woman  after  childbirth  (Lev.  126) ;  of  a  man  who  has 
suGfered  firom  gonoirhcea  (15i4y.),  or  a  woman  from 
menorrhagia  (16s9  /) ;  of  a  Nazirite  accidentally 
defiled  by  the  proidmity  of  a  dead  body  (Nu.  610/.) — in 
all  these  cases  the  victim  is  a  dove  or  pigeon ;  of  a 
leper '{Lev.  14n>^;  a  owe  lamb,  for  the  poor  a  dove  or 
pigeon) ;  ^  of  a  Nazirite  at  the  end  of  his  term  (Nu.  6 14 ; 
ewe  lamb) ;  a  man  defiled  by  contact  with  the  carcass 
of  an  unclean  animal,  etc.  (Lev.  69/ ,  ewe  lamb  or 
die  goat,  V.  6). 

In  connection  with  the  ^fldtk  brief  reference  may  be 
made  ta  certain  peculiar  ceremonies  of  similar  intent  and 
286.  PaooUar  f*^  Tlwino8tdiaracteristicofiii«e 
'.  IS  the  oM  nte  for  the  purification  of  the 

P***^  leper  ( Lev.  1 4 1-8) ;  a  clean  bird  is  killed 
over  an  earthen  vessel  containing  fresh  water  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  blood  mingles  with  the  water  ;  the  priest 
dips  cedar  wood,  wool  dyed  oimson,  and  'hyssop,* 
together  with  the  living  bird,  into  the  vessel,  sprinkles 
the  water  upon  the  leper,  and  lets  the  living  bird  fly 
away.'  The  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Naar^fe's 
vow  (Nu.  613-ai)  is  celel>rated  by  a  complete  series  of 
sacrifices,  b^rming  with  a  ewe  lamb  ^  a  sin  offering, 
a  he  lamb  as  a  burnt  offerui|^ppd  a  ram  for  a  peace 
offering ;  the  oblation  Mbsfsts  of  a  basket  of  different 
kinds  of  cakes.  The  boiled  shoulder  (only  here)  of  the 
nun  with  a  specimen  of  each  kind  <X  cake  is  '  waved ' 
before  Yahw^  (see  §  39  a),  and  then  belongs  to  the 
priest. 

The  Ordeal  of  Jealousy  has  been  described  elsewhere 
(see  Jealousy,  Ordeal  of). 

The  best  description  of  the  peace  offering  ritual  is  in 
Lev.  3,  ctHTesponding  to  that  of  the  burnt  offering  in  1 ; 
»«.  Paaoa       also  7".^  tif.  22>i^,  Nu.l5i^ 
—  1^  .  The  victim  may,  as  the  owner  pleases,  be 
vuMiaga.  jjjg  g^j^  ^      herd,  either  male  or 

female,  and  of  any  age ;  it  is  required  only  that  it  be 
>^it}K>ut  blemish  (see  above,  §  26),  a  rule  that  is  relaxed 
in  the  freewill  offering  alone.  The  presentation  and 
imposition  of  hands  occur  precisely  as  in  the  burnt 
c^eriog  ;  but  whereas  'dldh,  haftdth,  and  didm  must  be 
killed  on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar,  the  Uldmim  may  be 
slain  in  any  part  of  the  court — obviously  because  at 
certain  seasons  they  were  brought  in  such  numbers  that 
the  space  on  the  K.  of  the  altar,  with  its  apparatus,  did 
not  suffice.  The  slaughter  of  the  victim  and  the  darling 
of  the  tilood  upon  the  altar,  again,  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  cmesponding  acts  in  the  burnt  oflering  or 

I  The  later  law ;  cp  the  <AA  porificatioD,  Lev.  14 14 ;  soe 
below,  I  a84,  Leviticus,  |  10. 

*  Sce  CuBAK  AHO  Uhclsan,  i  i«.  On  the  later  ritnal  (Lev. 
14k>^)  tee abo  above,  |  97. 

s  flQthewm4Mlaifi«rai^  its  Btaniag  see  above,  1 11. 
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the  trespass  oflering ;  the  sin  offerit^  alone  requires  a 
peculiar  application  of  the  blood,  llie  portions  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  are  the  Eat  that  covers  the  entrails 
(great  omentum)  and  all  the  £st  upon  the  entrails,  the 
two  kidneys  with  the  mass  of  fiu  npcHi  them,  and  the 
ezcrewence  upon  the  liver,  which  is  to  be  sqnrated 
with  the  kidneys;  if  the  victim  was  a  sheep  tiwre  was 
added  to  these  the  whole  fat  tail,  removed  dose  to  the 
OS  sacrum. 

The  preoM  meuiing  of  the  phimse  I32rr  ^{T  nvi\*n,  or 

?a3n  trviv  (Lev.  8 16  9 19)  is  disputed.  •  o  kofiin  h  iwl  tov 
PMOt,  o  ^t^6t  TOv  T^varof,  Vg.  rtiicnhtm  ucorit,  etc.,  EV 
the  CMil  upon  the  liver.' ^  According  to  Jewish  tradition  it 
waiDot  fat  (TIm;  ffttlUn  Bi*};  in  the  Hishna  it  is  called  yasK, 
'finger'  (,M.  r^xd^lj);  Saad.  Innslalct,  MtyOdai  oi-ktiMd, 
an  AiatMC  aaatoaiical  term  which  etyntolosKally  corresponds  to 
Heb.  rrviT.  The  question  cannot  be  discussed  here ;  the  view 
<X  the  present  writw  is  that  the  /ffjM  amdaimt  Is  meant, 
whidi  be*  doae  against  the  right  kidney. 

Another  phrase  which  has  been  variously  rendered  is 
mtl^  '9^1        '  9-  not  the  *  coccyx, '  as  many 

modem  writen  absurdly  say,  nor  tbo  vertdnal  oohunn,  but  the 
osncruin. 

These  parts  having  been  removed,  the  carcass  was 
cut  up,  and  the  owner  proceeded  to  present  his  offering 
to  God  b7  taking  upon  his  two  hands  the  altar  portions 
and  the  breast  and  '  waving '  them  before  Yahw^  ( Lev. 
799/).  In  conformity  with  the  e»unple  in  Ex.  29  94, 
the  priest,  in  later  times,  put  his  hands  beneath  those 
of  the  ofiteer  nod  moved  them  backward  and  forward, 
up  and  down ;  the  ri^t  leg  was  also  added  to  the 
breast  (cp  Lev.  Sai  Ex.  209;).  ■  After  this  ceremony  the 
priest  salted  the  altar  portions  and  burned  them  ;  the 
breast  and  leg  went  to  the  priests  ;  the  rest  of  the  flesh 
made  a  feast  for  the  maker  of  the  sacrifice ;  women  as 
well  as  men  might  partake  of  it,  if  only  they  were  in  a 
state  al  ceremonial  purity  (Lev.  719-31).  (See  CUAN 
AND  Ukcxean.  )  It  might  be  eaten  ai^i^ere  in  Jeru- 
salem on  t^Aay  on  which  it  was  offered  or  the  following 
day  befonf^unset ;  whatever  remained  after  that  time 
must  be  burned  (Lev.7i6-i8  ISj-s).  One  species  of 
ifldmttn,  however,  the  toddh,  had  to  be  eaten  on  the 
day  of  sacrifice  (see  $  39^  ;  also  %  3911). 

The  increase  of  the  tariff  in  7  3a  appears  in  the  veir  coostivc- 
tion  of  the  sentence.  In  Dt.  the  pnest  receives  a  foreleg,  the 
jowl,  and  the  stomach  (tripe);  theolderstrattunof  priestly  laws 
gives  him  the  breast  (nin,  an^in*^  ^tiuemlim')  instead  (sea 
Ex.3096  Lev.T^i);  this  is  presented  to  God  f' the  wave' breast ") 
and  ceded  by  turn  to  bis  priest.  Lev.739  adds  the  right  leg  as 
a  tax  (i^nil)  paid  by  the  Israelites  to  tbc  priest  (cp  Nn.  A  aa). 
The  rales  of  Dt.  and  P  are  harmonised  in  the  Mishna  by  amty. 
ins  the  former  to  AtUUm,  the  latter  to  UdOibu  (,M.  Nullbt  lO  1, 
Sffikri  on  Lev.  i.e.). 

The  priests'  portions  of  the  SUmim  were  not  subject 
to  the  severe  restrictions  of  the  J^ttdtk  and  the  dfam  ; 
the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  families, 
iDclnding  slaves,  anywhere  in  Jerusalem.  The  same 
rule  of  time  applies  to  the  priests'  part  of  the  floh  as  to 
the  ofierers 

The  ordinary  Sldmlm  described  in  the  last  section 
were  offered  either  in  fulfilment  of  a  specific  vow  to 
Mil  vh..w  sacrifice  such  and  such  victims  as  peace 
offerings   («/<fer).«  or  as   a  'freewiU 

iaiATiiig-  ofpjring'  ^Hj!ddidk) — that  is  to  say,  a 
sacrifice  not  made  obligatory  by  the  law  or  by  the 
owner's  ei^;agement  (vow).  These  two  kinds  only  are 
named  in  Dt.  I2tj  Ixw.iityf.  Nu.l5i^  Lev. 
7ii  ff.  (see  also  22*9/ )  joins  with  these  a  third  species 
of  ffldmltH,  the  tSddh  (AV  'sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,' 
'  thank  offering ' ;  on  the  name,  see  below,  begiiL  of  next 
coL ),  to  which  in  some  respects  different  rules  apply. 

Tiia  tdddh  was  accompanied  by  a  prescribed  oblation 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which,  besides  various  kinds  of 
sacrificial  cakes,  leavetud  bread  is  included  (see  |  30). 
The  flesh  of  the  victim  must  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  the 
sacrifice,  'none  of  it  must  be  left  until  morning'  (7 151 

1  On  the  history  of  interpretation,  see  Dillmami'Rysiel  on 
Lev.  84. 

3  The  votive  oflering  might  also  be  an  'atok,  %  i0. 
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2230  {H]).  The  cakes  and  bread  vera  natuially  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restriction  {ZSdJ^m,  ySa).  The 
limit  of  time  is  the  same  which  is  fixed  in  Ex.  28  iB  34  ij 
for  the  sacrifices  (rf  Yahwi's  feast  {m),^  andia  Ex.  ISio 
(P)  for  the  Passover.  It  is  therefore  evidently  an  old 
niLB  tor  at  least  some  sacrifices. 

According  to  the  TxlmudCZji^dAbi*,  36a)  the  limit  applied  also 
to  the  didm  and  kaffOth  the  flesh  of  which  wai  eaten  by  the 
wieua,  and  to  the  peace  ofleringi  of  the  oongrq^tioa  ^<ev. 
SBi9)aad  the  peace  ofiariog  of  the  Naairite  Qfn.617). 

The  ofleriog  of  leavened  bread,  abo,  is  dcnibtless  an 

old  ctistom  (see  above,  §  it) ;  tbe  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread  seem  to  be  an  accommodation  to  tbe  ordinaiy 
rule,  Lev.2ii.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  sufll- 
cient  reason  fi)r  r^arding  tbe  tSddk  as  a  late  develop- 
ment 

The  naou  TT^n  ugnifica  '  praue,  thankcgivinK '  (cp  0  tvvia. 
alvinmt.  Lev.  7  s,  jg^fiiLovvvitt  22  39,  Vg.  liMtut  fro  rratiamm 
nctiatu)  \  iti  use  in  connection  with  sacrifice  ii  old  (Am.  4  j 
the  cotjunctioo  with  nidSiik\,  cp  Jer. 
17aa  Uti),  and  the  law  in  Lev.  S3  aa  was  apparently  contained 
in  H.  It  was  periiajM,  as  Jewish  scholars  explain,  a  sacrifice  of 
gratitode  for  some  s^nal  roanifeitation  of  God'i  goodness^  such 
as  ddiveranc*  fi-om  a  neat  peril.  The  apparent  oonflicC  in  the 
laws  may  he  exphuaedlnr  the  &ct  that  the  OiUk  wa>  rmrded 
by  some  comnilen  as  «  dudnct  i^ecics  of  sacrifice  by  oraers  as 
a  variety  of  tlldmlm. 

To  the  class  of  the  Sldmim  belongs  also  the  hSgtgdh.  to 
which  a  book  of  theMishna  is  devoted — i.t.,  the  sacrifices 
made  by  i»lgrims  at  the  feasts,  especiidly  in  the  spring. 
The  animals  thus  ofoed  fiimished  tbe  flesh  toe  tiM 
sacrificial  feasts  vrtiich  are  so  often  commended  in  Dt 
{e.g.  126/,  itf.,  etc.) ;  they  might  be  purchased  with 
tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ('second')  tithe  (Dt. 
14a4^),  or  be  taken  from  the  cattle  tithe  (Lev.  273a). 
Besides  the  hdgt^lk  Uldmfm,  which  were  obligatory, 
the  R^bis  distinguish ia/M/fiM^iU,  'Joyoot  sacrifices,' 
at  the  leasts,  which  might  be  dther  votive  or  freewill 
ofierings  ;  the  cattle  tithe  mi^t  be  used  for  these  also. 

Tbe  oblation  {minMdk)  con^ts  of  flour  and  oil  either 
merely  kneaded  in  a  mass  or  baked  or  fried  in  cakes  of 
■A.  OMaMABa.*  various  kinds.  Salt  is  required  in  all, 
WiM"woo»>  ^  porti(M  of  fi-ankinooise  accom- 
panies many  eS  these  oblations ;  leaven,  and  btmey, 
whidi  in  other  countries  was  commonly  used  in  sacrifi- 
dal  cakes,  are  prohibited  (Lev.  2ii).  The  minkdh  is 
dther  an  independent  offering — voluntary  or  prescribed 
— or  the  obligatory  concomitant  of  certain  species  of 
sacrifices. 

The  rules  for  the  minkdh  as  an  oSisring  by  itself  are 
found  in  Lev.  2,  which  corresponds  to  1  (burnt  offering), 
and  8  (peace  oSering).  "Hie  following  varieties  are 
recognised: 

(a)  Tbe  oblatkn  of  fine  vdieat  Sour  (nSb.  »^SdXu),' 
Lev.  2i-3,  as  a  votive  or  freewill  offering.  The  quantity 
is  for  the  giver  to  determine  ;  tradition  fixes  the  miaimum 
at  one  tenth  of  an  ephah.  For  each  tenth  of  an  ephab 
one  lOg  of  oil  is  required.'  The  offerer  put  the  flour 
and  part  of  the  oil  into  a  vessel  and  mixed  them  by 
stirring,  transferred  the  mass  to  a  liturgical  vessel, 
poiued  the  rest  of  tbe  oil  over  it,  and  put  frankincense 
on  top  of  it.'  The  priest  carries  it  to  the  altar,  takes 
a  handful  of  the  mass  and  pots  it  In  another  vessel 
with  all  tbe  frankincense,  ascends  the  altar,  puts  salt 
upon  the  oblation,  and  places  it  upon  the  fire.  The 
portion  thus  consumed  is  called  the  axkdrdh  (Lev.  Sa, 
'reminder,'  EV  'memorial');  the  rest  of  the  dough 
goes  to  the  priests.  It  is  'very  holy,'  like  the  sin 
ofiering  and  the  trespass  offering,  being  ceded  to  the 
{Mriestfaood  fixim  tlie  '  offierings  of  Yahwi  made  by  fin' ; 
it  may  not  be  leavened  (Lev.  616/  [9/]),  but  is  baked, 

1  Tbe  words 'the  Passover 'in  tbe  second  passage  are  regarded 
by  many  as  a  gloss. 
S  See  above,  |  14. 

>  On  the  preparation  of  the  wheat,  see  M.  MMkOtk  <5 ;  cp 
•  Food,  |  i. 

*  Preparation  of  the  oil,  M.  MlnOkitk^iff.  \  sec  OlU 

*  Tht^  it  is  observed,  cmespoods  to  tbc  spring  and  dresnnf 
«f  a  victun  by  the  owner. 
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I  and  eaten  by  the  males  of  priestly  frunilies  mthin  the 
temple  predocts. 

{b)  TbeoUation  of  cakes  baked  in  tbe  oven  (iw).  tiCv. 
24  (see  Bakeubats,  Bread).  Of  these  tbe  law 
describes  two  spedes — unleavened  cakes(^^A) mixed 
with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  {r&i^m)  smeared  with 
oil  Both  were  made  of  fine  flour ;  tbe  ^alldtk  were 
thicker  cakes  shortened  with  chI,  tbe  rBfiktm  thin  wafer 
bread  mixed  with  water  only  and  after  baking  ameand 
with  oil  (as  we  sbouM  butter  it).  These  cakes  vera 
baked  in  the  temple  ;  tbe  oflerer  tx-oke  them  into  pieces, 
pat  them  into  a  liturgical  vessel  with  the  quantum  of 
frankincense,  and  brought  it  to  the  priest,  who  pro- 
ceeded as  in  the  fonner  case. 

{c)  Bakedonagriddleorfriediq,apan(Lev.25/. 
Heb.  naran  ^  rrao,  TifTpt?  nn^  reapectMy.  The 
utennb  are  dMcribed  ln  '.S'Mnf.'atfi;w.,'and  biJV.  MMitA 
6t:  theaM^4Aai*isaniddle;theOT«r^tfMlanaiei^deep 
irith  a  cover,  in  whkh  the  don^  fried  ia  its  own  bt ;  see 

KING,  I  7. 

The  flour  and  part  of  the  oil  were  put  in  a  vessd  and 
mixed  by  stirring,  the  mass  was  kneaded  with  lukewarm 
water,  baked  on  the  griddle  or  fried  in  the  pan  as  the 
oflferer  chose  (or  as  be  had  vovt-ed  to  do) ;  the  cakes 
were  then  Ixc^n  into  pieces,  tbe  rest  of  the  oil  poored 
over  them  (Lev.  26),  and  frnnkiocense  placed  i^on 
them.   Tbe  priest  proceeded  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

An  independrait  oblation  is  iM'escribed  by  tbe 
law  as  the  NO  ofiiaing  of  the  very  poor  {Lkv.  611-13) ; 
it  consisted  of  one  tenth  of  an  ephab  of  fine  fiour  [sdUtk), 
without  oil  or  frankincense^  'The  priest  burned  a  hand- 
ful of  it  on  tbe  altar  as  an  atidnk,  and  took  tbe  rest 
for  him&d£  A  similar  t^feriag  of  coarse  barley 

meal,  without  oil  or  frankincense,  is  icqoired  in  tbe 
peculiar  ritual  of  tbe  ordeal  of  jealousy,  Nu.  5 11^  (see 
JEALOUST,  Ordeal  op).  The  oblation  at  the  idstaUa- 
tion  of  priests  and  the  daily  oblation  of  tbe  hi^  priest 
will  be  treated  below  under  sacra  publica  (§  39a). 

The  general  rule  leg  the  otdation  accompanying 
private  sacrifices  Is  laid  down  in  Nu.lfii-16.  Every 
victim  from  tbe  flock  or  the  herd,*  offered  as  'MU  or 
Kibah,  whether  in  (iiUilmeDt  of  a  vow,  as  a  freewill 
offering,  or  at  the  feasts,  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
oblation  propn'tioned  to  the  value  of  the  animal ; '  with 
a  lamb  or  kid,  one  tenth  of  an  ephab  of  fitw  flour 
mixed  with  one  fourth  of  a  Un  of  oil ;  with  a  ram,  two 
tenths  OS  flour,  one  third  of  a  Idn  of  oil ;  with  neat 
cattle,  three  tenths  of  floor  and  one  half  a  tAn  of  (nl  fa: 
each  animal.  Tbe  preparation  and  "*fc""g  of  the 
oblation  are  the  same  as  fai  the  independent  oblation  of 
fine  flour  (above,  a). 

The  following  oblations  are  prescribed  as  tbe  accom- 
paniment of  certain  sacrifices  of  purification : 
(a)  In  the  (secondary)  ritual  for  tbe  purification  of  the 
lepers  (Lev.  14ia^  ai  ff.),  with  tbe  animals  to  be 
o^red,  are  required  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour  mixed  with  oil  and  one  lOg  of  oil  (p.  10);  in  case  of 
poverty  the  flour  may  be  reduced  to  one  tentb,  but  the 
quantityofoilremainsthesame(i'.  ai).  (^)Tbe 
Nazirite,  on  the  completion  of  his  vow  (NtL  615),  has  to 
bring,wtth  his  three  victims,  a  basket  of  imleavened  bread 
of  both  lunds  whicfa  are  baked  in  the  oven  (viz.  cakes 
mixed  with  <dl  and  waftrs  smeared  with  dl ;  above,  t ; 
according  to  the  Miihna,  tei?  of  each  varied),  '  and 
their  [the  ricttms']  oblation  and  libation' — i.e.,  as 
understood  by  Jewish  tradition,  in  addition  to  tbe  cakes, 
the  oblation  of  fine  flour  and  oil  that  according  to  rule 
should  accompany  every  burnt  offering  and  peace 
offering.*  The  purification  of  a  woman  after 

childbirth  required  a  lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  (Lev.  126) ; 
an  oblation  is  not  named  in  tbe  law,  but  the  case  mi 
brought  under  the  general  rule  of  No.  163-3. 

1  Birds  are  not  offered  on  tbe  occauons  qiedfied,  and  thei» 
ffm  are  not  mentioned  in  the  rule. 

>  Sin  offerings  and  trcspus  offerings  have  no  oblatioaa  Tbi 
Mishna  makes  an  exception  of  tbe  rin  offering  and  Xmpam 
offering  of  tbe  leper.  Lev.  14  to  (jV.  Mi»a^tk9St, 

I  Thn  la  periiapi  only  an  exegetical  obliuon. 
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Nu.lfii-i6  prescribes  with  the  oblation,  and  in  th« 
nine  cases,  a  lUxuioo  of  wine  as  the  obligatory  accom- 
M«  Tjfc»«i«Mi  pmimcPt  of  pmate  tmnit  ofibrings 
9U.  inmnTm  ^  sBcriflces;  with  a  lamb  or  Ud 
one  fourth  of  a  hln ;  with  a  ram,  one  third ;  with  a 
Ticdm  from  the  herd,  one  half.  No  libation  is  made 
with  any  oblation  offered  by  itself  without  the  sacrifice 
of  an  ""'mal  (see  Lev.  2  6 19-33  [19-16]  Nu.  5 15) ;  n^ 
with  sia  oSeriogs  or  trespass  offerings,  for  the  same 
reason  that  these  sacrifices  have  no  oblation ;  >  nor 
with  birds.  A  libatioa  accompanies  the  peace  ofieriog 
at  ibo  rdease  of  the  Nanrite's  vow  (No.  615 17) ;  it  is 
not  named  with  the  burnt  crffenng  and  oblation  of 
the  cleansed  leper  (Lev.  14  lo  so),  nor  with  that  of  the 
purftra  (Lev.  126/.).  In  these  cases  also  Jewish 
authcxities  apply  the  rule  in  NiLlSajK  No  ritual 
directions  tot  the  libation  are  found  in  the  OT ;  see 
below.  %  35. 

NoiiiiDg  is  said  In  the  Pentateuch  about  an  indqwident 
fifaaiioD  ;  bat  the  Mishna  recognises  a  votive  oflferii:^  or 
freewill  offering  of  wine  [M.  Mtn&hBtk  12s.  cp  ISj). 
and  there  is  other  evidence  that  such  libations  were 
made  {cp  Jutulees  7  s) !  the  quantity  is  fixed  at  three 
logs,  ait  of  which  was  thrown  upon  the  fire  {^iljim 
91^,  cp  JuUlees,  Le.).  A  votive  oaring  or 

freewill  oflering  of  nl  (wftbout  Sour)  is  also  recognised 
the  Rabtris,  though  R.  'AUbl,  does  not  atkw  it 
(i/.  ZOdkim  lOB) ;  the  quantity  should  be  not  less 
than  one  ;  a  handful  was  thrown  upon  the  fire,  the 
test  went  to  the  poiests  for  food. 

Frankincense  (see  Incense,  g  i/.)  is  a  necessary 
acotMnpasiment  of  every  private  oblatioa  (Lev.  2i/ 
%\b  FraaklB-  8m/ [7/]).  «»*(«  of  the  pauper's  sin 
MMM  ■  i^lfc!  ofienng  of  flour  and  in  the  ordeal 
cansa;  aatw  of  jealousy;  the  offering  of  first-fhiits  of 
grain — ^roast  ears,  crushed  com — also  requires  it  (Lev. 
Sif/).  The  quantity  was  fixed :  one  handful  for  every 
mitthdk,  whether  great  or  smalL  The  frankincense 
was  put  on  the  dough  of  fine  flour  mixed  with  oil,  or 
the  Ix'oken  jueoes  1^  the  sacrificial  cakes,  In  a  liturgical 
vessel,  and,  with  a  handful  ^  the  doug^  or  the  cakes, 
was  thrown  upon  the  fire  on  the  great  altar  and  con- 
soroed.  Frankincense  might  also  be  given  by  itself  as 
a  votive  or  freewill  offering.  Salt  was  used 

with  all  sacrifices  and  oblaiions  (Lev.  2t3,  cp  Ezek. 
4824  Mk.949.  Job-  Mindl^h  aoa).  See 

below.  §  36. 

The  custom  of  offering  a  d^  burnt  oSering  and 
oblation  probaUy  originated  in  the  royal  t«nples  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
mMIm^  tury  the  burnt  offering  seems  to  have 
'^^J?  ■     been  in  the  morning  and  the  oblation 

imlAMnltM-    ^  ^  evening  {above,  §  19).  Eiekiel 

MHHmniM.  {4613,15)  provides  for  both  holocaust 
and  oblalkm  in  the  morning  only.  The  rule  in  Nu. 
28<-8  Ex.2B3S-4a  reqniras  bolocmst  and  oUatioD  both 
moniiiv  and  evening,  and  such  was  the  practice  of 
later  times  (Dan.  811-14).  Similar  sacrifices  once  or 
twice  d^y  were  frequent  in  antiquity ;  Nebuchad- 
lenar,  e.g. ,  is  said  to  have  oSered  six  lambs  daily ; 
at  Uierapc^  there  were  regular  sacrifices  moniing 
and  evening,  etc 

The     •*■»"*«'  naae  in  H«lirew  is  l*cnn  (nV^,  hlUO),  9 

ll>>iMi<ili^  fifaftixin""!  Vg.  MteoMslmm  um^Utntmm,  Me- 
cmmttmrnjugt. 

^  The  vietinu  were  yearling  lambs,  perfect  males ;  the 
accompanying  oblation  for  each  consisted  of  one  tenth 
of  an  epbafa  of  fine  flour  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  a 
hta  of  fine  oil ;  the  libation  was  one  fourth  of  a  hln  of 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice  was  offered  between  dawn 
and  su&riie  (M.  TinOd  %%) ;  the  evening  sacrifice, 
'  between  the  two  evenings'  (Ex.  2839;  see  Dat,  $  a) 
— periiapa  origfoalty  belween  sunset  and  dark; 

1  Hdi.  lea,  •  m>«j. 
s  Tb^aienotBMaBttabe/MJUra. 
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in  the  Herodian  temple,  however,  the  oSieriag  was,  qu 
ordinary  days,  between  three  and  fotv  o'cliKk  in  the 
afternoon  {M.  PHH^m  61)  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan  even  earUer.  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  paschal  lambs  after  the  T&mid.  The 
lambs  for  the  daily  holocaust,  after  having  been  duty 
examined,  woe  kept  {never  less  than  six  at  a  time)  in  a 
room  in  the  temple,  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
NW.  com^  of  the  priests'  court  (J/.  Middotk  I6)  ; 
they  tiad  to  be  in  readiness  four  days  before  they  were 
offered ;  a  second  inspectiw  preceded  the  slaughter. ' 
No  peculiarities  in  the  ritual  of  tliese  sacrifices  are  fn- 
dicued  in  the  laws ;  in  ttie  Mishna  the  cliief  difference 
between  tliem  and  private  burnt  offerings  (above,  §  36) 
is  the  participation  of  a  greats  number  of  priests. 
In  addition  to  the  proper  oblation  for  the  holocaust, 
there  was  offered  at  the  same  dme  the  high  priest's 
daily  otilation  of  cakes  (Lev.  619-33  [13-16]),  nuide  of 
one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  floiir  baked  on  a  griddle, 
broken  in  peces,  and  soaked  in  dL  These  were  made 
fresh  every  morning  in  a  speoal  chamber  in  the  temple  ; 
one  half  was  offered  in  the  morning,  half  in  the  evening. 

In  the  Herodian  temple  the  daily  burnt  offering  fomted  part 
of  a  complex  and  minutely  regulated  KTvice  of  which  only  a 
brief  DUllme  can  be  given  here. 

The  regular  duties  of  the  temple  service  were  distributed  daily 
among  tbe  members  of  the  course  of  priests  on  duty  by  a  method 
of  counting  out.  Four  such  dnwings  were  held  in  succesuon 
in  the  eaily  morning ;  the  first  designated  ttie  priest  who  should 
have  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  ashes  from  the  great  altar  and 
the  rebuilding  of  two  firea  upMi  it — the  third  fire  was  kept  burn- 
ing night  aiiaday.  By  tlie  second  drawing  thirteen  priests  were 
cboMn  for  different  spenfied  parts  in  tbe  lacrilice  of  the  Iamb 
and  the  offering  of  the  oblations,  and  for  the  cleansing  of  the  altar 
of  incense  ana  the  lamps ;  the  third,  to  which  only  those  were 
admitted  who  had  not  previously  enjoyed  the  honour,  deter- 
mined who  should  bum  the  incense^  in  the  temple ;  the  fourth, 
who  should  put  the  parts  of  the  victim  upon  the  fire.  As  soon 
OS  dawn  lighted  up  the  £.,  a  lamb  was  taken  Irom  the  pen, 
inspected  by  torchlight,  given  »  drink  of  wata,  and  led  to  the 
place  of  slaughter  on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar.  The  two  priests 
whose  duty  called  them  into  the  temple,  opened  the  great  door 
of  th<  temple,  ipitheted  into  a  vessel  the  aslies  from  the  altar  of 
incense;  and  tnmmed  and  refilled  the  lamps,  removing  the  old 
wicks  and  oil.  The  lamb  was  laid  on  tbe  pavement  with  its 
head  toward  tbe  S.,  its  face  to  the  W.  H.e.,  toward  the  temple), 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  the  sacrificing  priest  slew 
it;  a  second  caught  the  blood  in  a  vessel,  carried  it  to  the  NE. 
comer  of  the  great  altar,  and  standing  on  the  ground  threw 
some  of  the  blood  against  the  angle  so  that  it  s^«ad  on  both 
face^  repeated  the  ceremony  at  the  SW.  comer,  and  poured 
out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  base  of  tbe  altar  on  tbe  S.  side, 
wboe  it  was  carried  off  by  a  diaiiu  The  carcass  was  then 
hung  up,  skinned,  and  dissected  hy  the  lacrificinE  priest  in  a 
particnuj  manner  and  order,  and  tbe  inwards  cleansed  and 
washed.  Six  priests,  standing  in  order  before  him,  received  the 
■ever^  parts  01  the  victim-BS  they  were  separated;  three  others 
held  reweclively  the  oblation  of  the  burnt  offering,  tbe  high 
priest's  oblatioa  of  cakes,  and  the  wine  for  the  libation.  Tfaey 
now  carried  all  these  to  tbe  lamp  of  tbe  altar,  laid  tbem  down 
in  mder  less  than  half  way  up  the  slope,  salted  tbem,  and 
descended  to  the  marble  hall  (11*1^0  raf?")  for  tbe  morning 
prayers.  The  offering  of  incense  on  the  inner  altar  followed,  as 
described  under  Iucknsb,  %  7.  After  this  the  priests  took  their 
stand  on  tbe  steps  of  the  prostyle,  those  who  were  for  the  day 
the  ministers  of  the  temple  at  the  S.  end  with  the  vessels  in 
their  hands.  The  priest  to  whose  lot  this  service  bad  fallen 
carried  the  parts  of^ the  victim  one  by  one  up  to  tbe  top  of  the 
■Itar  and  threw  them  upon  the  great  fire  ;  the  priests  upon  the 
steps  of  the  temple  intoned  the  benediction ;  the  altar  priest 
offered  the  oblation,  tbe  high  priest's  sacrificial  cakes,  and  lost 
of  all  the  wine.  At  the  moment  of  the  libation,  upon  a  si^:nal 
from  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  cymbals  clashed,  two  pnests 
gave  a  blast  upon  their  trumpets,  and  the  chorus  of  Leviies  set 
up  the  song  of  the  day ;  when  they  paused,  the  trumpeters  blew 
another  blast,  and  all  who  were  in  the  court  proctrated  them- 
selves— nine  times  in  alL  , 

The  same  ceremonies  were  repeated  in  the  evenmg  by  the 
same  priests — no  fiesh  drawings  were  held — except  the  removal 
of  the  ashes  from  the  ^reat  altar  and  tha  renewing  of  the  fires, 
which  took  place  only  m  the  moniiag. 

As  the  daily  burnt  offering  was  made  for  the  people, 
the  people  'afa»  represented  at  it  each  morning  and 
evening  by  a  deputation  appointed  for  the  ptirpose  (the 
anS  ha-ma'dmdd,  called  also  anS  kal-IsrS'll).*  There 

t  On  tbe  blemishes  which  made  them  unfit,  see  above,  |  a6. 

^  M.  Ta:anltk^,Tpt.  Ta'Sntlk*^/.  A umilar dd^aliOB 
of  twelve  laymen  appears  at  tbe  Samaritan  Passom  as  oeW 
bratKl  in  our  own  time ;  tee  Peietmann,  Rtittn,  \  ay^ 
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vras  such  a  delegation  of  the  laity  for  each  of  the  twenty, 
four  weekly  courses  of  priests.  Any  members  of  a 
depiitatioD  who  wa«  not  i»«seiit  with  their  fellows  in 
the  temple  hdd  a  special  synagc^ue  sCTvke  at  borne 

The  age  of  this  institution  is  not  known  ;  it  ^oag  out- 
lived      destruction  of  the  temple.' 

In  addition  to  the  daily  burnt  offerings  more  numerous 
sacrifices  were  made  on  the  sabbaths  and  new  moons, 
M.  AddltftMuJ  ****  seventh  month  (civil  new 

^vi^*v  i!r  year),  the  three  season  Ceasts,  and  the 
ftStoSS^  Day  of  Atonement  Nu.  28/ .  which 
fixes  the  kind  and  number  of  the 
victims  fnr  these  occasions,  is  late  (see  Numbers,  g 
lo) ;  but  the  multiplication  of  public  as  well  as  private 
sacrifices  at  festivals  is  common,  and  doubtless  ancient 
among  the  Israelites  as  well  as  other  peoples.' 

On  tba  Sabbadi  tb«  addttiooal  ivUMM  utciifice  was  a  burnt 
ofieiiog  of  two  yearling  be  ItunbSt  wito  their  oblacion  and 
libation  according  to  rule  (two  teotbs  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour 
with  one  half  a  bin  of  oil,  and  balf  a  bin  of  wine;  cp  £1.2940 
Ku.lA4^  etc.).  The  sacrifice— like  all  the  additional  Mcrifices 
— was  nuule  iminediately  after  tbe  morning  holocaust,  by  the 
same  priests,  and  with  toe  same  riles.  Tbe  priests  of  tbe  ouc- 
gmng  course  pronounced  at  the^proper  place  an  additiooal 
benediction  on  those  of  the  incoming  coune  (Jtf.  Tdmld  6 1). 
For  the  new  moon  are  prescribed  (Nu.  28 11-15)  two  bullocks,  a 
ram,  and  seven  yMrling  he  lambs  as  burnt  offerings,  with  the 
oblation  and  liMtion  demanded  for  each  by  the  rule  in  Nu. 
15i-i3,  with  the  regular  ritual;  further,  a  he  goat  as  a  sin 
offering  for  tbe  peo^  (below,  |  37)1  At  the  Passover,  from  tbe 
first  (fiftecnCb  01  Nisan)  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  inclusive, 
were  offered  daily  the  same  additional  victims  as  on  the  new 
moon  (Nu.  SS 19-34) ;  on  the  second  day  (sixteenth  of  Nlsan),* 
besides  these,  one  he  lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  in  connectimi 
with  tbe  wavesheaf^Lev,  2810-13;  see  below,  134^  AtPente- 
cost,  the  tame  additional  offerings  as  on  the  first  of  tbe  month, 
the  oblation  from  the  new  flour  ('  the  two  loaves,'  Lev.  28 15-31 : 
Kc  I  344i  >nd  with  this  bread,  one  bullock,  two  lams,  ana 
seven  he  Lunbi  as  burnt  oflbrings  and  a  be  goat  as  a  sin  offer- 
u^^^  finally,  two  he  lambs  as  peace  offcrii^  of  the  people  (see 

The  ^st  of  tbe  seventh  month,  tbe  dvil  new  year,  was  cele> 
bratcd  by  the  ■i>-called  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Its  sacrifice*  are, 
first,  the  daitjr  holocaust ;  second,  the  offerings  for  the  new  moon ; 
and  third,  the  sacrifices  proper  to  the  season — vli,,  one  bullock, 
one  lam.  and  seven  yearling  he  lairibs  as  burnt  offeringit,  wito 
their  oblaticHU,  and  a  he  goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Nu.  S9 1-6). 
If  the  day  was  alio  a  sabbath,  the  additional  victims  for  tM 
■abb^  were  offered  directly  after  the  daily  sacrificb  The 
ivder  of  victims  in  each  is — bullocks,  rams,  lamhs,  goats ;  which 
Is  to  be  noted,  because  by  general  rule  the  un  mering  should 
precede  burnt  offerings.  The  additional  offerings  of  the  of 
Atonement  (loth  of  the  seventh  month)  are  the  same  as  those 
of  tbe  New  Vear'5day(Nu.  397-11);  uw  macular  (aodfices  of 
Lev.  10  are  distinct  (see  bek>w,  |  37).  At  Tabernacles,  the 
greatest  feast  of  the  year,  the  additional  sacrifices  are  multiplied 
prodiraously  (Nu.  S9  They  begin  on  the  fint  day  (istfa) 

with  thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  ana  fourteen  Iambs  as  Inimt 
offerings,  with  their  respective  oblatioas  and  libadons  severally, 
and  a  he  goat  as  a  sin  offering.  On  tbe  sncceading  days  the 
number  of  Dullocks  diminishes  oy  one  each  day,  ao  uat  on  the 
Mvanth  day  there  are  seven  bullocln,  the  other  victims  remain* 
ing  throughout  the  same.  On  the  eighth  day  tbe  sacrifice  con- 
•isti  of  one  bulloclc,  one  ram,  and  sevm  he  lamba  as  a  bomt 
offiMing  with  their  oUattons  aitd  Uhalions,  and  a  be  goat  as  a 
■hi  aamns  (No.  29  33-3^  At  tbb  ftaat  all  the  twenty-lbar 
Gounea  ofpnesta  look  jMrt,  in  a  fixed  order  (ilf.  StMdkb^i. 
A  ceiemody  peculiar  to  Xabsraactes  was  tbe  libation  of  water ; 
seebdow,  I35. 

Ex.  2630  merdy  prescnbes  that  bread  shall  always 
stand  on  the  table  before  Yahw^ ;   more  particular 

84a.Slt«wteead.«  f"^^"^  given  in  L*v.  245-9 
avt.  ottowurwo.          Leviticus,  §  21).    The  bread 

was  made  of  fine  flour,  two  tenths  of  an  epfaah  of  which 

was  required  for  each  loaf.    Twelve  stidi  loaves  were 

1  See  Hamburger,  RE ^9^7/. 
S  See  above,  |  ai  (EzekielX 

>  See,  €.£.,  for  tbe  Egyptians,  Erman,  AtgyfttH,  zis/-',  for 
the  Greeks,  Stengel,  KulltualieriSriurW,  97. 

*  See  Now.  HA  2 176/  ;  Passover,  |  15. 

■  This  duplicadon  results  from  taking  the  laws  in  Nn.  28  and 
Lev.  38  OS  hidependent  of  each  other ;  see  R.  'AVibft  in  MM- 
^th  43i.  It  IS  posnble  Uiat  dM  ptacticG  w»  not  so  lavish  as 
this  ex^esis  ;icp  R.  Tkipbwi,  Lc. 

<  See  above,  |  14.    Heb.  D']^  on^  (i&UtfC?]  Ea.353o 

8S13S936],  Babyh>i^  «iw//Ai/;  also  n^J^  \  tnai  its 
arrangement  on  tbBiable(iCb.03aS8agN«l>.  103^;  ITHR  'h, 
Nu.47.   0  usually  iproi  T^t  ypaJfawii (lo  in  NT),  Vg./mM 
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baked  and  set  upon  the  table  in  two  piles  of  six  eadi ; 
franldocense  in  golden  urns  stood  beside  than.  The 
bread  was  dunged  every  sabbath ;  the  lona  thM  were 
remorod  were  eaten  by  the  priests  within  the  pnaxnOi 
('in  a  holy  place'). 

Additional  details  are  derived  from  Jocephns  and  the  Mishna.t 
The  toave*  were  unleavened ;  the  dough  was  mixed  with  water 
only— not,  like  other  oblations,  wilh  oil.  They  were,  as  we 
should  infer  from  the  quantity  of  flour,  of  coituderable  stie ; 
according  to  the  Misbna,  shaped  like  a  Imck,  ten  handbnadtbi 
long,  five  wide,  and  seven  fingers  thick.  In  the  Chronicler's  tine 
the  loaves  were  made  by  a  family  of  Kohathite  Levitea  (i  Ch. 
933) ;  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  by  afaniUvof  priests  named 
Gatino,  with  vdiom  the  an  was  a  secret.^  were  moulded 

in  fbraujand  baked  in  a  dwmbcr  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ^cniidc 
court.  The  loaves  were  piled  on  two  salvers,  six  on  each.  On 
the  sabbath  font  priests  of  the  outgoing  course  entend  the 
temple  to  remove  the  old  loaves  and  frankincense,  followed  by 
four  of  the  new  course,  two  bearing  the  salvers  with  tbe  new 
bread,  and  two  tbe  urns  of  fresh  fraiiincensc.  The  change  was 
so  effected  that  there  was  no  moment  when  there  was  iMt  bread 
upon  the  table.  The  last  week's  oblatioa  was  carried  oat,  tbe 
ftankiiKeiise  burned  on  tbe  great  altar  tet  tbe  doae  tt  the 
additional  sacrifices  of  the  sabbathl  and  tbe  loaves  equally 
divided  between  tbe  incomiiq!  and  the  oalgtMnf  coarse  at 
priests;  each  course  gave  some  of  Its  loaves  to  the  hidi  priest. 

Ex.  20  39  provides  vessels  for  vnne  to  stand  upon  tbe  tabic,  as 
well  as  for  the  bread  and  the  frankincense ;  acceding  to  i  Hac& 
1 33,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  carried  off  with  the  table  its  fl^ons 
and  chalices.)  Ii  is  not  likely  that  empty  cups  were  set  bobrc 
Yahwfc;  batthereisnoreftrenceintbeOTtotheMcaemaiioa 
of  wiiw  with  the  ilmrtiraad,  and  neither  Joaep&u  nor  the 
Hishna  mentkns  it.*  See  1 35. 

Two  interestfaig  sorvivals  of  ancient  agricultmral  rites 
are  the  presentation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley  at  the  Pass- 
«aA  Vuniiav  loaves  at  Pentecost 

AlSufSr^  (Lev.239-n»s-»o;  see  LEvrricus.  % 
orrmnTrna  r^^^  (incorporated  in 

H)  reqtdred  in  the  case  tA  the  Passover  that  at  the  be- 
gitming  of  harvest  a  first-frtiit  sheaf  oS  barley  should  be 
brought  to  the  priest  (at  the  local  holy  place),  who  shouU 
wave  it  before  Yahw^ ;  until  this  has  been  done  tbe  new 
crop  may  not  be  used  in  any  way — in  bread,  parched 
com,  or  grits  (see  above,  g  14).  When  this  rite  was 
made  part  of  the  public  cultus  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
its  ch^^er  was  greatly  changed.  The  reaping  of  the 
barley  (on  die  night  preceding  the  sixteenth  oS  Nisao) 
became  a  liturgical  act ;  the  sheaf  ilsdf  was  not  waved, 
hut  the  grain  was  threshed,  winnowed,  cleansed, 
roasted,  ground,  sifted,  etc.,  in  the  temple  preciacts, 
mixed  with  oil,  like  the  ordinary  min^dh,  'waved,'  and 
burnt.  The  accompanying  sacrifice  was  a  yearling 
lamb  as  a  burnt  offering  (Lev.  23ia /■  )■ 

The  two  leavened  loaves  of  new  wheat  flour  at 
Pentecost  (g  14)  were  also  originally  a  local  (rffering : 
in  later  times  th^  were  presented  in  the  temple  for  tihe 
whole  people;  Tbe  preparation  of  the  fine  flour,  and 
the  leavening  and  baiting  of  the  loaves,  are  minutely 
regulated.  Two  yearling  lambs  are  presented  with 
the  loaves,  waved  before  Yahwi,  and  offered  as  peace 
offerings  (|  40).  The  bread  does  not  come  upon  the 
altar,  but  is  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  additional  bnmt 
offerings  on  this  day  have  been  enumerated  above 
(8  33)- 

A  libation  of  wine  and  an  oblation  accompany  every 
public  burnt  offering  ;  the  daily  holocaust  (Nu.  287/ 
,1  Ex.2940/);  the  additional  burnt 
offerings  00  sabbaths,  new  moons, 
and  festivals  (Lev.281837  Nu.28914  29i8etc.  3339); 
the  lamb  oflered  wtOi  the  first  sheaf  (Lev.  2S13) ;  and 
the  bullock  of  burnt  offering  sacrificed  with  tbe  an 
offering  of  the  congregation  (Nu.1534).  The  manner 
of  offering  wine  is  referred  to  only  in  Nu.  287  :  '  in  the 
holy  place  (th^^,  iy  ^fi-v)  oSa  a  libation  of  sifong 
drink  (1^,  alKtpo.)  to  Yahw^ 

1  .^o/.  ui.et,  IO7.   S*^taa.  M.  MfnakStkliff. 
3  M.  YBmd  Sri;  M.  SfS^d^  61;  Jtr.  SX/^dOm  48^, 
etc   On  the  special  art  rfbalung  sacrificial  cakes  sec  Atbenans, 

>  See  also  £/.  Arii/.,td.  Thackeray,  539/ 
*  Ex.809  pi^ibiis  a  libation  OB  the  bmer  attar, 
s  See  above,  ||  14  and  310. 
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The  paaaage  is  difficult:  AMr  is  not  ebewhwB  (nscribad  for 
libations ;  if  '  old  wine '  (Tg.)  at '  unmixed  wine '  a  meant  it  b 
bard  to  see  why  tbe  imiuiul  term  ■honld  be  Used  (cp  Woo); 

aiudly  strange  b  %  Utwtion  in  the  temple  iladf,  yet  tbe  wonU 
mit  no  other  natural  expltwanon. 

The  oblation,  of  which  tbe  libation  is  a  standing 
accessory,  was  offered  on  the  great  altar,  and  there, 
undoubtedly,  the  libation  accompanying  the  burnt  offer- 
ings also  was  made.  Evidence  that  this  was  the  custom 
isgiveDbySiraich(50is[iy.]):  the bi^  priest  'stretched 
forth  his  band  to  the  dialiee  and  made  a  libatioo  of  tbe 
blood  of  the  grape  ;  he  poured  it  out  at  the  base  of  the 
nltar,  a  fragrance  well  pleasing  to  the  Most  High  the 
universal  king' ;  so  also  Jos.  .^m/. iiiS^.  In  the  same 
way  the  rite  is  described  by  Maimonides.'  A/.  Mind- 
hdik  86  names  some  places  where  the  best  wine  for  the 
temple  service  was  produced,  and  forbids  wine  grown 
or  prepared  under  certain  conditions.  It  must  be  pure 
natural  wine,  not  sweetened,  smoked,  or  boiled. 

One  of  tbe  most  striking  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  the  libation  of  water  which  was  made 
every  morning  during  the  seven  days  of  tbe  feast  at  tbe 
same  time  as  the  libation  of  wine  accompanying  the 
morning  holoctuist.'  Tbe  water  was  carried  up  from 
Siloam  tbrou^  tbe  water-gate,  and  poured  into  a  basin 
on  the  top  of  the  altar  at  tbe  SW.  comer,  the  wine 
being  poured  into  another.  Tbe  bringing  of  the  water 
into  the  precincts  was  accompanied  by  trumpet-blasts 
and  loud  jubilation.* 

The  oblation  in  the  iocra  publics  was  not  accom- 
panied, as  was  that  of  individuals  (S  3i'),  bjr  a  portion 
as.  iBoaiua-  fran'u'w*'"*  burned  on  &e  great  altar. 
-M%  '  In  place  of  this,  a  costly  compound  in- 
cense  was  burned  on  the  small  altar  in 
the  temple  at  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice  {see 
Incense,  §  6/.).  Urns  of  frankincense  stood  on  the 
taUe  slwwbread ;  the  contents  were  removed  every 
sabbath  and  burned  on  the  outer  altar  (above,  {  3411). 
Salt  was  required  with  all  public  as  well  as  all  private 
offerings ;  even  the  compound  incense  contained  salt 
Large  quantities  of  salt  were  consumed  in  the  temple ; 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  83)  records  that  Antiochus  the  Great 
ordered  375  medimni  (annually)  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worship.*  Rock  salt 
('Sodom  salt ')  is  specified  in  the  fcvmula  for  the  com- 
pounding of  incense,  and  was  doubtless  used  for  other 
purposes  (see  S,\i.t,  J  3). 

{a)  Stated  sin  oflTerings  at  new  moons  and  feasts. 
With  the  additional  burnt  offerings  (Xu.  28/  ;  above, 
PttUlc  ^  "  ordered  that  one  he  goat  (Tyb) 
shall  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin  offering  on 

"  the  new  moon,  on  each  of  the  seven  days 

frf  Unleavened  Bread,  at  Pentecost,"  on  the  first  of  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month,  on  tbe 
seven  dajrs  of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  closing  (e^hth) 
day  of  that  festival  No  special  rules  for  these  sin 
offerings  are  given  in  the  Pent^euch;  tbe  ritual  is 
doubtless  tbe  same  as  that  described  in  t.ev.  915,  cp 
S-ii :  that  is,  identical  with  that  of  the  private  sin 
offering  (§  aS  a),  except  that  there  is  no  imposition  of 
hands  (M.  Mln&kStk  97);  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the 
priests  under  the  same  restrictions  as  that  of  the  private 
sin  cdfering.' 

(b)  The  sin  ofierings  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Nu. 

I  Ma'Sti  kai-korAdH9ih,  3 1.  R.  Abraham  b.  David,  on  the 
contrary,  holds  that  the  wine— as  at  the  water  libation  at  Taber* 
nacle»— was  poured  into  a  bann  on  the  top  at  the  altar,  «rtMmoe 
it  was  carried  off  by  a  dnin.  This  diffKcnce  need  dm  much 
concern  us. 


■  M,  Sukkih  4g  Gi  ;  SmJikah  i\ab,  cp  43^,  44a,  ±ia6; 
:  StiAtdM  S56 ;  Ta'dnJiA  yt;  R5tk  kaSkSndh  i&c,  etc 


lie  an  interpolation  from  Nn.  2Ba7J?:;  the  Jews,  however,  de- 
cide that  it  was  dbtinct  from  that.  See  M.  Mltiahiik  4  2 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  iii.  106. 

•  See  los.  .^s/.iii.l05.  This  is  tbe  rule  for  all  sin  offerings 
whose  blood  is  not  brought  into  the  holy  place. 
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29ii  demands,  with  the  additional  burnt  offerings,  a  be 
goat  as  a  sin  oEEering,  '  beside  the  goat  of  atonement ' — 
that  is,  the  goat  chosen  by  lot  in  the  special  rites  of  tbe 
day  as  a  ^tfatk  (Lev.  1659 15).  It  was  ofiered  after 
the  peculiar  expiatory  ceremonies  ci  the  day,  with  the 
ordinary  ritual ;  its  flesh  ires  eaten. 

The  propria  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (1^.16)^ 
begin  with  the  sacrifice  by  the  high  priest  of  a  bull  as  a 
sin  offering  iar  himself  and  the  priotbood  in  general 
its  Uood  was  carried  by  him  into  the  '  most  holy  place ' 
and  sprinkled  there  in  a  minutely  proscribed  manner. 
The  sin  affering  of  the  congregation,  a  he  goat,  was 
next  offered,  and  its  blood  in  like  manner  sprinkled  in 
the  adytum.  The  blood  of  both  was  then  applied  to 
ttie  horns  of  the  altar  and  sprinkled  with  the  finger 
seven  times  upon  the  altar~that  is,  according  to  tbe 
later  practice  if  not  to  the  t^ginal  intention  of  the 
law,  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex. SOio);  cpLev.4718;  the 
rest  of  the  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the 
great  altar.  The  usual  parts  of  both  victims  were 
burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  ;  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  (cut  up  as  for  an  'fildh),  with  the  head,  legs,  in- 
wards, and  bide,  were  carried  out  to  the  place  where 
tbe  ashes  from  the  altar  were  emptied,  and  there  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  flesh  of  sin 
offerings  whose  blood  is  broi^ht  into  the  temple  must 
not  be  eaten  (Lev.  63o[a3],  cp  4?  11,  etc.  Ifia?).  The 
attendant  who  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  holy  flesh 
is  unclean,  and  must  bathe  before  again  coming  into 
the  city  (Lev.  I638,  cp  NtL  I9j-io). 

{c)  Occasional  sin  ofierings.  The  sin  offering  of  tbe 
anointed  priest  (Lev.43-ta)  must  be  regarded  as  public, - 
because  the  premiss  is  that  bis  inadvertent  transgression 
has  brought  evil  consequences  upon  the  people  (4a/.). 
The  victim  is  a  bull ;  the  blood  is  taken  into  the  hoIy_ 
place,  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  veil,  and  applied 
to  the  hams  of  the  altar  of  inoenae;  the  subsequent 
procedure  is  the  same  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  hig^  priest's 
bull  on  the  Day  <A  Atonement.  The  sin  offering  of  the 
whole  congr^ation  (Lev.  4  ij-at)  for  an  unknown  trans- 
gression, the  consequences  of  which  they  suffer,  is  a 
bull ;  the  imposition  of  hands  is  by  the  elders ;  the 
minister  is  the  high  priest ;  the  ritual  is  tbe  same  as  in 
his  own  sin  offering  above.  An  older  parallel  to  Lev. 
4i3-ai  is  Nil  15a3-36.'  The  sacrifices  here  required 
are  a  bull  as  a  Ixunt  oflering,  with  tbe  regular  oUaticHi 
and  libation,  and  a  he  goat  as  a  «n  oflering.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  ordinary  ritual  is  followed ;  the  flesh 
is  eaten  by  the  priests. 

(rf)  Sin  ofierings  in  ctirenionies  of  consecration.*  In 
the  consecration  of  priests,  E^.  29 1  ff.  (cp  "Ley.&i a 
bull  is  offered  as  a  an  oflering,  with  the  usual  ritiul ; 
the  flesh,  hide,  and  offal  are  destroyed  by  fire.  Similar^ 
in  the  inaugural  sacrifices  of  Aaron,  Lev.  9,  he  sacrifices 
for  himself  a  buU-calf  as  a  sin  offering  with  the  same 
rites.  The  disposition  of  the  flesh  is  not  mentioned ; 
fi-ora  V.  15  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  burned  ;  but  a 
late  passage  (IO16-30)  maintains  that  it  should  have  been 
eaten,  since  it  did  not  fall  unda  the  rule  of  690.  At  the 
dedication  of  tlie  Levites  (Nil  88)  a  hull  is  sacrificed  as 
a  sin  offering  without  spedficatioo  of  the  rituaL 

In  addition  to  the  several  sin  offerings  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  a  goat,  on  whose  head  tbe  sins  of  the  people 
M.  llnaiMt  rnat  been  solemnly  laid  by  the  high 

T«dS*tar      priest,  was  sent  away  into  the  wilder- 

TW  Minr.  ,      Aiazel '  (see  ATOMEMENT. 

Day  of  ;  Azazel).  This  was  the  great  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  year  (see  below,  %  51).  Another 

1  See  Atonsmbnt,  Day  or. 

3  Inasmuch  as  the  purUicalion  of  the  priest  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  grand  fiacttla  of  the  day,  this  sin  offering  is 
here  classed  with  the  taeru  ^mMica. 

'  Rabbinical  exegcNs  harmonised  them  by  interpreting  Nu. 
15  aa  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  as  the  violation  01  all  the  command- 
ments. Sipkri  Inc.,  Hlh-djitk  U. 

*  The  consecration  Nn  offerings  are  not  without  sigidficance 
for  the  theoiy  of  such  fiacula, 
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peculiar  rite  which,  though  widely  difiering  from 
cffdinary  sacrifice,  must  be  mentioned  here,  is  the 
burning  of  the  red  heifer,  with  whose  ashes  is  prepared 
a  holy  ¥rater  that  purges  the  ondeanikess  arising  from 
contact  with  a  dead  body  (NtL  19).  The  rites,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Mishna  {PdrOk),  are  plainly  assimilated 
to  those  of  a  burnt  offering  (see  Clean  and  Unclean. 
%  17;   Numbers,  §  30).  Another  notewcnlhy 

piaculum  is  the  slaying  of  a  heifer  to  attme  for  a 
murder  the  perpetrator  of  which  cannot  be  detected 
(Dt.  2I1-9). 

In  the  directioiis  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (Ex.  29,  cp  \jsv.  8),  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  as  a 
T„_*ai        offering  (above,  §  37)  and  a  ram  as 

la+liMiftf  '  *  offering,  another  ram,  called  the 

H^.«  'installation  ram'  (D'ltks  ^'t?,  f.  as)  is 
offered.*  Its  blood  is  rubbed  on  the  tip 
of  the  candidate's  right  ear,  on  his  right  thumb,  and 
his  right  great  toe ;  ^  the  blood  is  then  dashed  against 
the  altar  as  tn  other  sacrifices.  To  the  parts  usually 
burned  upon  the  altu  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  as  a 
peace  offering,  is  added  in  this  case  the  right  1^,  which 
in  a  layman's  sacrifice  would  fall  to  the  priest.  From  a 
basket  containing  loaves  of  bread,  cakes  made  with  oil, 
and  wafers  smeared  with  oil — all  of  fine  flour  (cp  Lev. 
Iwff.,  §30) — one  of  each  kind  is  taken  and  placed, 
with  the  altar  portions  and  the  leg,  on  Aaron's  hands, 
and  '  waved '  by  Moses  before  Yahwi.  They  are  then 
burned  upon  the  altar.  The  breast  of  the  ram,  which 
Moses  waves  before  Yahw6,  is  his  portion ;  the  rest  <tf 
the  flesh  of  (he  ram  is  boiled  in  a  holy  place  and,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  txisket,  eaten  by 
the  newly  consecrated  priests.  Any  that  is  left  till 
morning  roust  be  burned ;  it  may  not  be  eaten  after 
that  time.  It  is  implied  in  Ex.  2939^  (secondary) 
that  the  same  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  whenever  a 
high  priest  is  to  be  inducted  ;  cp  Lev.  833 

In  Ex.2936/,  the  blood  of  the  bull  offered  as  the 
sin  oRialng  of  the  priests  also  piuifies  the  altar  ( '  re- 
•Bk  n«  moves  its  sin,"  'expiates  for  it';  see 

■uw  w  »w  jjjg  j^jigj.  becomes  •  very  holy  ;  what- 
soever touches  ft  is  thereby  made  sacred  (i.e.,  belongs 
to  God).  Ina  still  later  supplement,  Ex.SOmS^,  the 
holy  anointing  oil  is  applied  to  the  tent  and  all  its 
furniture,  as  well  as  to  the  priests. 

Peace  offerings  were  ordinarily  private  sacrifices  ;  the 
feast  of  the  worshippers  was  their  characteristic  feature. 
40.  ttMM  >Dd^>        improbaUe  that  at 

iJfariiigStlii        '"'S*"  festivals  the  kings  furnished 
aninials  in  great  numbers  (as  thdr  free- 

Mcn  puDuca.  o^jngsj  ^he  assembled  people, 
and  E^zekiel  plainly  contemplates  the  continuance  of  this 
custom  (45 17);  but  in  P  there  is  no  recognition  of 
offerings  of  this  kind.  In  the  completed  sacrificial 
system  there  are.  however,  certain  public  or  quasi- 
public  sacrifices  which  fall  under  this  head.  The  instal- 
lation ram  of  the  priests  (£x.  29)  is  plainly  a  peace 
offering  with  certain  peculiar  rites.  The  inaugural 
sacrifices  of  Aaron  in  Lev.  9  include  an  animal  from 
the  herd  (Jor)  and  a  ram  as  peace  offerings  for  the 
people  ;  whether  the  author  means  it  to  be  understood 
that  their  ffesh  was  eaten  by  representatives  of  the 
people  or  by  the  priests  is  not  clear.  The  annual 
sacrifice  of  the  two  Iambs  offered  with  the  two  loaves  of 
new  wheat  bread  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  2819)  are  public 
peace  offeryigs ; '  the  flesh  fell  to  the  priests  and  was 
very  holy.  With  this  exception  the  rule  holds  that  all 
public  sacrifices  are  either  burnt  offerings  or  sin 
offerings. 

1  The  aspersion  of  blr>od  and  anointing  oil  on  the  vesiments  of 
the  iniest  is  a  later  addition. 

3  This  results  from  transferring  a  local  rile  in  which  the 
lambs  were  real  Kldmlm  to  tho  central  lanctnary;  see  f|  14 
and  34A 
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III.  BEUEFS  AND  IDEAS 

The  prevailing  conception  of  sacrifice  and  offering  in .. 
the  OT  is  that  of  a  gift  or  present  to  God.    The  two 
_     .«       generic  terms  minhdh  and  keridn  both 
dlis  idea.1    Min'hak  ^plies 
gm  M  WOa-    ^jj^iy  JO  c^n-j  gjft  fruits  of 

the  earth  and  to  Abel's  of  animals  from  his  flock  (Gen. 
43-5,  J).  The  same  word  is  used  of  a  gift  to  a  fellow- 
man  as  a  token  of  frieiidship  (Is.39i),  an  act  of 
homage  (i  S.IO97  x  K.IO35),  tribute  to  a  suzerain 
(Judg.  8  15  17  /  3  S.  8  3  6),  to  propitiate  a  powerful 
person  who  has  been  wroi^^ed  or  offended  (Gen.  32i3  iS 
33 10/.},  orto  procure  fevour  and  assistance  (Gen.  43 
Hos.  106),  etc.  In  the  later  technical  language  of  the 
ritual  korbdn,  '  pnaeat, '  is  the  comprehensive  name  for 
sacrifice  and  offering  of  every  kind.  The  general  rule 
that  no  man  should  come  into  the  presence  of  God 
without  a  gift  holds  in  all  ages ;  see  Ex.  23 15  34  ao  Dl 
16 16,  EccIus.S54^.  I/igfgdAli.  Gifts  to  God  were 
made  with  the  same  variety  of  motive  as  to  man. 
Theophtastus  names  three  :  homage,  gratitude,  and 
need  (^  yi^  Siik  n/t.fy'  4  X^"  4  XP^lcw  rur 
iyaffaf,  ap.  Porpbyry,  D«  aisiin.2ai).  F^lo  distin- 
guishes sacrifices  in  which  men  pay  to  God  the 
honour  due  to  him  with  no  self-regarding  motive  from 
those  brought  for  the  benefit  of  the  offerer,  either  that 
he  may  obtain  good  things  or  be  delivered  from  evils.^ 

The  commonest  gift  to  God  is  something  to  eat  and 
driok,  the  flesh  of  the  domestic  animals  used  for  food 
by  the  Israelites,  grain,  fruit,  oil  and  wine.'  The 
phrase  'food  of  God '  (D'nSHOnV),  which  occurs  re- 
peatedly even  in  comparatiTCly  late  contexts  (see  Lev. 
2l68i7  3t  2235  [H],  EEek.447  cp  I619;  alsoLev.Sii 
16  Nu.  289  34),  shows  to  what  ttnd  such  offerings  were 
made;  cp  Dt.S238:  the  gods  whom  the  Israelites 
worshipped  '  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices  and  drink  the 
wine  of  their  libations ' ;  see  also  the  protest  of  Ps.  50 13. 
Doubtless  those  who  first  used  the  phrase  '  food  of 
God '  meant  it  quite  literally  (see  the  end  of  the  third 
tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Cosmograic  Epic),  though 
observation  and  r^ection  may  have  early  led  men  to 
draw  the  distinction  which  modem  peoples  in  low 
planes  of  culture  often  make  betn'een  the  visible  things 
offered  and  their  subtle  essence  or  '  soul '  which  the 
deity  extracts  for  his  enjoyment  —  a  conception  as 
literal,  though  not  so  crass,  as  the  other.  The  mode 
of  presentatiw)  varies.  The  shewbread  (originally  ac- 
companied, doubtless,  by  wine  ;  see  above.  §  34a)  was 
kept  standing  continually  on  a  table  in  the  bouse  of 
Yahw^  (i  S.  216  Ex.2530  I«v.  24  5-g);  in  animal 
sacrifices  certain  parts — in  the  holocaust  all  the  flesh — 
of  the  victim  were  consimied  by  fire  upon  the  altar,  as 
were  also  sacrificial  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  unbaked 
dough  ;  other  offerings,  as  the  firstfhiits,  were  set  down 
before  the  altar  with  a  dedicatory  formula  (Dt.  264-10), 
or  'waved' ;  that  is,  with  one  of  those  fictions  so  common 
in  ritual,  in  make-believe  thrown  upon  the  fire. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  offerings  to  God  upon 
a  sacrificial  fire  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  from  the  older 
inhabitants  (see  above,  §  la),  probably  without  much 
inquiry  or  reflection  about  the  significance  of  the  new 
mode  or  the  reason  for  it.  The  verb  which  is  commonly 
used,  however  [ii/tir,  see  above,  §  11),  implies  that  the 
object  was  not  so  much  to  consume  by  fire  as  to  make  a 
savoury  smoke  (see  Incense,  §  i  and  n.  i).  In  this 
fragrant  smoke,  as  it  arises,  the  finer  essence  of  the 
gift,  etherealised,  is  conveyed  to  the  daty.*    This  is 

1  See  above,  H  n,        Cp  also  in  NT,  Mt.  SasjC  84  aSiB^ 

3  Dt  vict.  offtr.  I  4,  2  240  Mangey.  On  the  TeUtion  of 
Philo's  analysis  to  Theophi^tus,  see  Bemays,  89 ^.  103^ 

S  Dotations  antl  votive  offerings  to  temples  which  do  not  fall 
under  the  definition  of  sacrifice  are  not  ooandercd  in  chit  anide. 
See  Votive  Offerings. 

*  Cp  //.  1 317,  etc.  PoTphyvy  explains  the  bunung  as  an 
k-KoBMrn/tiiM  {fit  aittin.  2  5). 
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manifestly  an  advance  upon  the  setting  b^ore  God  of 
food  and  drink  just  as  the  worshippers  use  them. 

The  offcnng  by  fin  (fSr^  n^At)i)(oduce«a'soothing— thatis, 
an  ■greeable— odour'  (rfiiJi  "i^^,  nh'l  nn.  Gen.  821,  J  ; 
often  m  the  ritual  laws).  Yahwfe  'smells'  thb  odour,  and  is 
appeased  or  gratified  by  it  {Gcu.Sat  tS.SSi^);  when  be  is 
angry  be  will  not  dUoy  the  smell  of  it,  tbat  is,  he  rejects  the 
aoiBcs (Lev.  2031  Am.6ai).  Tbe  burning  of  aronwCic  ^uins 
wid  qMoes  is  a  later  refioement  (see  Incknss,  i  3);  tbe  ideu 
which  pmnpt  it  are  tbe  tame.) 

All  common  private  sacrifices  (j^a^,  ilidmtm,  /AAiA), 
whether  obligatory  or  voltintary,  were  accompanied  by 
4a.  Builfloial  the  offerer  participated 

fMirtji  wilhhisfaimly.neighbours.andguests,* 
Since  these  feasts  were  held  'before 
Yahwi,'  at  the  holy  place,  after  God  had  received  his 
portion,  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  a  meal  in  which 
God  and  men  join  is  an  esstntisl  feature  of  ordinary 
sacrifice,  and  tbat  tbe  hospitality  of  taUe  communion  is 
B  pledge  and  bond  of  frioidahip  between  God  and  his 
worshippers  as  it  is  among  men,  a  bond  closer  than 
that  which  is  established  by  the  acceptance  of  a  gift.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  conception  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  sacrifice  is  nowhere  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  OT,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
clearly  it  was  present  in  the  consciousness  of  Israelite 
worshippers.'  Moch  less  do  our  sources  throw  any 
light  upon  the  origin  of  such  a  conception.  The 
scholars  who  contend  that  tbe  sacrificial  meal  was 
primitively  not  a  mere  hospitable  fellowship  but  sacra- 
mental communion  in  the  divine  life  of  a  totem  animal, 
do  not  maintain  tbat  tbe  Israelites  in  OT  times  regarded 
their  sacrifices  in  any  sudi  -waj ;  the  most  that  wrould 
be  claimed  is  that  certain  survivals  in  the  cultus  and 
superstitions  without  it  point  to  this  as  the  original 
character  and  significance  of  the  sacrificial  feast. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  whether  the  feast  at  the 
sanctuary  was  conceived  of  as  a  table-companionship  of 
God  aitd  moQ  or  not,  it  must  actually  have  strengthened 
the  bond  of  religion  by  the  sense  of  God's  presence  and 
>  friendliness. 

Our  invest^tion  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  of  the 
history  of  Israelite  sacrifices  and  of  the  rittial  has  shown 
pi~yi    that  from  first  to  last  the  utmost  im- 

of  vfoHtn.  P*^"^^  attaches  to  the  disposition  of 
™«»n>  ^  victim's  blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
-  said  that  this  is  the  one  universal  and  indispensable 
constituent  of  sacrifice.  When  Saul's  victorious  followers 
rushed  upon  the  spoil  of  the  Riilistines  and  began  to 
slay  cattle  and  eat  them,  the  king  had  a  great  stone 
rolled  up,  and  commanded  that  they  should  slaughter 
there,  and  not  sin  against  Yahwi  by  eating  '  with  the 
blood,'  that  is  the  flesh  of  animals  whose  blood  had  not 
been  poured  out  at  a  sacrificial  stone  or  altar  (i  S. 
143a-34):  cp  Lev.  173^  (see  Leviticus,  §  15).  We 
have  seen  that  in  Arab  sacrifice  also  tbe  pouring  of  the 
blood  upon  the  sacred  stone  or  anointing  of  it  with 
blood  was  the  essential  rite.  This  use  of  sacrificial 
Uood  is  older  than  the  ofiering  of  part  of  the  victim  by 
fire,  and  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  feast,  its 
religious  consecration.  The  ofTering  or  application  of 
the  blood  cannot  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  gift  to  God, 
or  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  preparation  for  a  rom- 
mimion  meal.  It  is,  indeed,  plain  in  tbe  OT  itsdf  that 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  that  are  connected  with  tbe  tue  of 
sacrificial  blood  bdong  to  a  different  and  a  more  primi- 
tive circle  of  ideas. 

In  the  application  of  blood  to  the  doorposts  and 
lintels  of  a  house  to  prevent  '  the  Destroter  '  (f.v. ) 
from  entering  to  slay  the  inmates  (see  above,  S  7)'we  have 
an  instance  of  the  belief  that  the  blood  of  a  victim  serves 
as  a  protection  against  disease  and  death ;  that  is,  in 

t  Cp  the  Babykxiian  Flood  Tablet,  /.  j6o  jf. 

3  See  above,  |  11.  The  flesh  of  the  trespass  offering  and  of 
alt  ordinary  sin  offerings  fumished  a  banquet  for  the  priests. 

*  The  ioea  of  communion  in  sacrifice  with  tbe  deity  is  ex- 
pounded by  Paul,  I  Cor.  10  iB-ai. 
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primitive  apprehension,  against  tbe  sjurits  which  cause 
these  evils.  To  tbe  same  ei>d  the  modem  Arab  rubs 
the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  upon  his  tent-ropes,  or  smears 
it  upon  his  camels  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1499)-  It  is 
said  that  in  ah  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Hatnath  in  1875 
Christians  procured  blood  from  the  slaughter-house  and 
made  with  it  a  cross  on  the  door  of  every  room  in  their 
houses  (Ciutiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day, 
197/.,  cp  181,  \9^f.).  With  tbe  same  motive  sacri- 
ficial blood  is  appUed  to  «ck  persons  or  animals — tbe 
same  power  which  averts  evil  can  expel  ix.  The  use  of 
blood  in  '  purifications  '  is  similar.  The  leper  whom 
the  [H'iest's  inspection  prove?  to  be  free  from  the 
disease  is  sprinkled  with  water  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  a  bird,*  while  another  bird  after  being  dipped  in  the 
bloody  water  is  allowed  to  fly  away.'  In  the  later  rite 
blood  is  applied  to  the  man's  ear,  hand,  and  foot.  It  is 
not  improtxible  that  in  other  purifications  the  blood  was 
primitively  applied  to  the  person  to  be  cleansed,  rather 
than  to  the  altar  only,  as  in  the  actual  ritual  of  the 
'sin  ofiering."  The  efficacy  of  blood  in  removing  im- 
cleaiutess  is  ex^plified  also  in  ceremonies  of  dedication 
for  the  temple  or  altar,  and  for  their  periodical  puri^ca- 
tion  from  accidental  and  tmknown  d^lement,  as  well 
as  in  the  consecration  of  priests ;  *  the  removal  of 
'  uncleannea '  and  the  establishment  or  restoration  of 
'  holiness '  are  effected  by  the  same  means. 

Different  from  these  uses  of  blood  as  a  means  of 
averting  or  removing  disease  and  defilement  is  the  dis- 
position made  of  it  in  ordinary  sacrifice,  whcxe  it  is 
poured,  splashed,  or  smeared  upon  the  sacrificial  stone 
(moffibdh,  altar).*  The  ^gnificance  of  this  rite  seems 
to  bie  that  by  it  the  sacrifice  is  not  only  brought  im- 
mediately to  the  attention  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is 
offered,  but — at  least  in  earlier  conception — physically 
conve}'ed  to  him  ;  in  Arab  sacrifice  nothing  else  is 
made  his.  Covmant  ceremonies  like  that  in  Ex.  244-8, 
In  which  the  blood  is  applied  both  to  the  altar  and  to 
tbe  people — that  is,  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  as 
in  blood  covenants  between  men — are  also  to  be  noted. 
The  profane  use  of  blood  is  stringently  prohibited  ;  to 
taste  blood,  or  flesh  with  blood  in  it,  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  things  a  man  can  do.  Domestic 
animals  were  in  old  times  slaughtered  at  the  sacrificial 
stone  and  the  blood  poured  out  there ;  after  the 
abolition  of  the  high  places  it  must  be  allowed  to  drain 
into  tbe  ground,  as  that  of  beasts  killed  in  bunting  had 
previously  been.  The  blood  of  some  species  of  sacrifice 
made  taboo  everything  it  touched. 

The  common  root  of  these  diverse  uses  and  restric- 
tions is  the  almost  universal  belief  that  blood  is  a  fluid 
in  which  inheres  mysterious  potency,  no  less  dangerous 
when  misused  than  efficacious  when  pn^ierly  employed. 
In  the  outpouring  of  the  Uood  at  the  sacrifidtU  stone 
we  may  perhaps  recognise  the  feeling  that  this  is  the 
safest  disposition  of  it,  as  well  as  tbe  belief  of  a  some- 
what more  developed  theology  that  it  belongs  to  the 
deity  of  right.  What  makes  the  blood  so  powerful  for 
good  or  ill  is  that  thelifeis  in  it ;  tbe  theory  of  Lev.  17  it 
is  based  on  a  fact  of  the  simplest  observadon. 

Many  of  the  practices  tbat  have  been  noted  above 
manifestly  originated  in  an  animistic  nature  religion,  in 
which  alone  they  ha^-e  meaning.  In  the  national 
religion  of  Israel  they  become  part  of  the  worship  of 
Yahwi  or  of  the  custom  of  the  people  under  bis 
sanction.  This  connection  logically  involves  a  change 
of  apprehension :  the  rites  are  not  efficacious  by  the 
inherent  potency  of  the  blood  or  the  virtue  of  the 

1  Cp  the  '  water  of  uncleannrss '  containing  the  ashes  of  tbe 
red  heifer  in  purification  from  coniact  with  death. 

'  Cp  the  Arab  custom  of  release  from  widowhood,  T/lj, 
V.  TOiS^:  Wellh.  Heid.r»,  171;  WRS  Rel.  Jrtir.P),  421. 

3  That  this  ceremony  wa»  felt  to  be  a  purification  is  shown  by 
the  imitation  of  it  in  the  late  rite  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper, 
Lev.  14  14 

*  Curtiss,  of.  eit.  ch.  15,  has  collected  many  modem  instances 
in  which  the  blood  of  a  victim  is  smeared  on  the  portal  of  ft 
shrine,  which  takes  tbe  place  of  tbe  dd  mcred  sione. 
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openuion,  but  as  the  ineans  which  God  has  appointed.^ 
'nte  more  positive  the  conception  of  religion  becomes, 
the  less  motive  there  is  to  seek  any  other  explanation 
of  such  practices  than  that  God  has  commanded  them. 
If,  finally,  the  irrationality  of  such  ceremonies  comes  to 
be  fell,  and  their  incongruity  with  spiritual  religion, 
allegory  end  symbolism  will  find  some  profound  signifi- 
cance in  them.  Yet  the  ignorant  multitude  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  have  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  ceremony 
itself,  and  to  understand  better  than  their  teachers  its 
true  import,  because  the  old  animism  is  still  a  reality  to 
them. 

A  corresponding  change  is  wrought  in  the  conception 
of  '  uncleaimess. '  Whereas  originially  it  was  a  physical 
thing  whose  evil  was  in  itself,  it  becomes  in  the  national 
religion  a  pollution  offensive  to  Yahwi ;  it  is  incom- 
patible with  his  holiness  and  the  holiness  which  he 
demands  of  all  that  approach  him ;  its  consequences 
are  not  only  natural  but  penal ;  it  requires  to  be  not 
merely  purged  but  expiated.  Uncleanness  is  in  this  light 
a  moral  wrong,  and  involves  guilL  On  the  otho"  hand, 
a  not  inconsideraUe  class  of  what  we  r^ard  as  moral 
offences  were  included  in  the  category  of  taboos  requir- 
ii^  purifications.  We  have  difficulty  in  realising  that 
guilt  was  believed  to  have  the  same  [>hysically  con- 
tagious quality  as  uncleanness — one  man  who  had 
touched  Mrem  (om)  could  infect  and  bring  defeat  upon 
a  whole  army  (Josh.  7).  Almost  equally  strange  to  us 
is  the  notion  that  guilt,  like  uncleanness,  can  be  con- 
tracted without  knowlet^  and  intention ;  and  that  the 
first  intimation  a  man  may  have  that  be  has  offended 
God  is  that  he  suffers  the  consequences  (d/am),  with 
its  converse,  that  misfortune  is  the  evidence  that 
he  has  oSended  without  knowing  how.  These  are 
things,  ho^^'ever,  which  must  be  ttept  in  mind  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  piacular  aspects  of  Israelite 
sacrilice& 

A  man  who  has  offended  God  may  seek  to  propitiate 
him  by  a  gift,  as  he  might  an  earthly  ruler  ;  so  David 
. .  in  the  time  of  plague  offers  burnt 

*^  Araunah  (a  S.  2418-95).     More  fre- 

quently, perhaps,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  God's  anger 
under  which  he  was  sid&ring  were  witbdravm,  he  would 
make  him  a  specified  sacri^,  either  holocaust  or  peace 
offering,^  or  both  together,  with  such  and  such  victims. 
This  was  probably  in  all  periods  the  most  numerous 
class  of  votive  oflforings.  The  same  means  by  which 
man  in  prosperity  sought  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  God's  favour  were  employed  to  recover  it  when  in 
any  way  it  had  been  lost. 

The  special  ^iaeuJa  called  sin  offerings  have  a  very  limited 
range  of  employment  (see  above,  |  aSa^  They  are  prescribed 
chiefly  for  unintentional  ceremonial  faults  or  as  purificationi ; 
ibe  tresMss  ofTering  is  «ven  more  narrowly  restncted  (above, 
\  aA  The  great  ex[Hatian  for  the  whole  people,  in  later  timei 
at  lust,  was  the  ic^ie-gcNt ;  not  any  fiinn  of  sacnfice. 

Sacrifices  offered  to  propitiate  the  offended  deity 
require  no  peculiar  rites  ;  the  outpouring  of  the  blood, 
the  burning  of  the  fat  or  of  the  holocaust,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  when  these  species  of  sacrifice  are  made, 
say,  in  gratitude  for  the  signal  goodness  of  God.  The 
Mood  of  the  sin  offering  is  smnired  upon  the  horns  of 
thealtarinsteadofbdngsplashedagainst  its  corners;  but 
whatever  the  origin  of  th^  difference- may  be,*  we  may, 
in  view  of  the  whole  character  of  the  ^attstk,  confidently 
affirm  that  it  is  not  a  purposed  heightening  of  the 
application. 

In  the  discussion  of  Hebrew  ideas  concerning  the 

t  The  constant  tendency  is  to  a.ssimilate  ceremonies  of  pro- 
tection or  purification  to  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  to  God. 

'  Neither  sin  offering  nor  trespass  offering  could  be  vowed. 

S  If  a  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  we  may  surmise  that  the 
presence  of  the  polluted  man  requires  a  purification  of  the  altar ; 
or  that  the  blood  which  in  the  primitive  rice  was  applied  to  the 
person  of  the  man  to  be  cleansed  has  ia  the  cult  beoi  tnmsfeired 
to  the  altar. 
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effect  and  operation  of  sacrifice  the  meaning  of  the 
4S  Bfftfft  of         kipper  with  its  i»]gnate  words  and 

um^fleA  •  sy"°°y™s  f^tA  a  large  place ;  and, 
,  ^  _  ■  by  a  fault  of  method  which  has  been 
*"™*'  fruitful  of  error  in  the  study  of  the  OT. 
the  investigation  has  frequently  set  out  firom  etymological 
assimiptions  instead  of  from  the  plain  facts  of  usage. 

Kifiker,  a  word  of  iural  associalionSj  is  the  means — payment, 
gift,  tu-ibe — by  whica  a  man  buys  himself  off  from  the  coa> 
sequences  of  his  deed  :  see  Ex.  21 30  (  =  b  raasora  for  lus  Ufe^ 
Nu.  ib  31-33  Prov.  fl  35  IS  s  Job  SS  34  Am.  5  ts  i  S.  U  3  (bribe  ; 
cp  Kirn):  Ex. SO  13  (head  moneyX  The  verb  ktpftr  <de. 
nominative  use  of  the  intensive  stem)  means  to  make  satisfection 
by  such  means;  sec  especially  aS.3l3  (}en,82ao [91].  Sim^e 
the  object  is  to  avert  tne  oMiieqiieooe*  of  misdoing,  the  rcrb 
ofken  signifies  Co  seek  or  procure  remission,_without  reoLrd  to  a 
material  satisfaction,  to  propitiate;  thus  £x. S2 30  (Moses*  in- 
terceuion  with  God  for  forgivcnes* of  thepeople's sinX  «J> 3 Ch. 
SO  tB.  The  passives  regubuly  mean  '  be  f«given,'  Is.  2S 14 
iS.  814  Di.StS;  and  coovenely  the  active,  frequently,  'fbr- 
pve,'  t.f.,  Eiek.  IS63  Jer.lSas.  With  these  senses  imd  use* 
in  common  life  and  leligfon  the  tnes  which  we  should  call 
specifically  ritual  connect  themselves.  Offences  against  God 
are  not  conliDed  to  moral  wtong-dtmv ;  the  infnogement — even 
unwittitig — of  ceremoni^  rules  or  of  the  many  wws  concern- 
ine  'undeanness'  may  hare  dire  consmiuenGes  unless  expiated. 
The  defilement  may  be  ooniracted  by  things  as  well  as  by  penoo*, 
and  these  alw  requuc  to  be  purged  in  a  similar  way ;  in  the 
consecration  of  a  new  altar  it  is  necessary  to  'remove  its  lun,*  to 
'expiate'  ijti^et^  the  altar  (EmIc  Wso  96)it  the  semi-annual 
purification  ot  the  templenafemovalof  thestn  of  the  sanctuary, 
an  expiation  of  tbehoiiae(Eidc4B9o);  cp  Ex.  9036^7  Lev.  815 
16 16  94.  The  saoifices  or  rites,  of  whatever  nature,  by  which 
the  conseouenccs  of  tuwittine  or  inadvertent  invasion  of  the 
sphereof '  noliness'arenullifiedareexpiatory,  and  the  verb  kipper 
is  the  technical  term  for  their  effect.  Other  verbs  are  frequently 
joined  with  it,  especially  ^(tS.,  N^n  (privative),  ' remove  sin' 
(of  things),  t^har,  'make  pure  or  dean'  (rf  things  and 
persons),  kuUaJ,  ^j;, '  make  holy,'  whidi  is  the  positive  conater- 
part  of  the  preceding  terms. 

The  word  kipper  is  not  so  common  in  old  tMtk  as  might  be 
expected-  It  occurs  with  especial  frequency  in  the  old  laws  for 
the  trespass  offering  in  I^v.  6  and  the  supplements  to  them,  the 
usual  formula,  standing  af^  the  directions  fiir  the  sacrifice, 
being,  '  and  the  priest  shall  make  propitiation  (nsa)  in  hb  behalf 
and  he  shall  be  forgiven'  (see  Lev.  SeroAiiifi  18  fli  [5a6l 
77  10  33  Nu.  5e);  also  in  the  purification  of  the^eper  (Lev.  14 
IS-90,  cp  39  31  53),  the  Nazinte  defiled  by  death  (Nu.  S  11), 
purification  after  childbirth,  gonorrhoea,  menorrhagia  (Lev. 
12  7^  15 yai ;  further,  in  the  sin  offering  of  the  congregation 
or  an  individual  for  an  inadvertent  omission  (Nu.  IttajaS,  cp 
Lev.  4300631 35},  and  in  the  several  strata  of  the  ritual  trf"  tM 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16).    In  most  of  these  passages,  where 


r,  deprwemrii 
forgiveness  "X  and  others 

The  propitiatory  or  ex^natory  effect  of  sacrifice  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  species  or  class,  Iboi^h 
specific  offences  have  prescribed  piacula,  not  only 
trespass  offerings  and  sin  offerings,  but  also  the  [vivate 
burnt  offering  (Lev.  I4),  and  even  peace  offerings  and 
oblations  '  atone ' ;  the  whole  public  cultus  is  a  means 
of  propitiating  God  and  obtaining  remission  for  sin  and 
unclesuiness  (Ezek.  45is  17).  Nor  is  the  opo-ation  of 
propitiatcxy  sacrifice  centred  exclusively,  as  has  often 
been  contended,  in  one  part  of  the  ritual,  the  shedding 
and  application  of  the  victim's  blood :  it  is  only  in 
certain  peculiar  piuifications  that  this  is  really  the  case  ; 
elsewhere  the  very  formulation  of  the  laws  shows  ttiol 
the  wbote  ceremony  has  atoning  value  (see,  €.g. ,  Lev. 
436  31  35  5io  13,  etc).  The  sin  offering  of  the  pauper, 
which  is  only  a  little  meal,  is  as  effectual  as  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  his  more  prosperous  fellows. 

The  term  kipper  is  used  in  relation  to  other  than 
sacrificial  expiations ;  thus  when  a  plague  broke  out. 
Aaron  went  among  the  people  with  a  censer  of  biu-ning 
incense,  and  made  exiwation  for  the  people  (npfi  SjnDai). 
and  the  plague  was  stayed  (Nu.  I646/  [17ii /]) ;  the 
sLiughter  of  a  guilty  man  by  Phinehas  made  expiation 
for  the  Israelites  (Nu.  25 13) ;  murder  profanes  the  land, 
no  blood-wite  (Jti^ker)  shall  be  taken  for  it,  '  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  shall  not  be  exfnaled  save  by  the 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it'  (NiLSSsa/) ;  an  offering  of 

1  Cp  ejtpiMtdmmfimm  Rwumnm,  Cic  PkiL  i.  1230. 
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jewelry  from  the  spoils  of  war  serves  '  to  make  expiation 
for  our  lives'  (Nu.  31jo]  ;  cp  also  Nu.  819  Lev.  10x6  ff. 
Uiiff  18 10. 

Whether  the  primarr  meaning  of  the  root  in 
Hebrew  wu  'cover  up,'  as  in  Arabic,  or  'wipe,  wipe 
off,'  as  in  ^riac,  we  need  not  here  inquire,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  oot  used  in  the  OT  in  a  physical  sense  at  all,  or 
with  any  reminiscent  consciousness  of  such  a  sense.  It 
is  of  more  moment  that  the  same  verb  is  used  in  Assyrian 
of  ritual  purifications  or  expiations  for  persons  and 
things,  performed  by  the  aiifiu-pnesL^  Cp  Ritual, 
18. 

On  iaff^rOi,  see  Mesct  Seat. 
One  passage  only  seems  to  contain  a  more  explicit 
theoiy  of  expiation  by  blood.    Lev.  17ii  (Rp)  gives  as 
4a.  TImatv  *  fo""  th*  oft-repeated  prohibition 

uood  °^  ■ 

•tow— lit,  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  to  use  upon  the  altar  to  make  ex- 
piation for  yourselves ;  for  the  blood  makes  expiatkn 
by  virtue  of  the  life  [in  it] ; '  cp  ».  14.  That  the  life  or 
soul  of  the  aniipal  is  in  the  blood,  or,  shortly  said,  the 
blood  is  the  soul  (cp  Gen.  84  Dt.  12a3  Lev.  17i4),  gives 
it  the  mysterious  potency  which  is  the  ground  both  of 
the  prohibition  and  of  the  piacular  efficacy  of  blood  {see 
above,  g  43).  The  author  of  Lev.  17ii  merely  says 
explicitly  what  is  imfdied  in  the  use  of  blood  in  riles 
of  purification  and  ex^uation ;  it  is  not  as  a  fluid  like 
water  or  oil  or  wine  that  it  is  efficacious,  but  by  virtue 
of  its  inherent  life.'  This  beginning  of  reflection  on 
the  operation  of  sacrifice  is  interesting  because  it  is  re^ 
flection :  it  also  truly  expresses  the  conception  whictt 
underlies  the  rites.  We  should  err,  however,  if  we 
sought  in  it  the  profoundcr  idea  of  the  substitution  of 
the  victim's  life  for  the  sinner's  which  is  suggested  by 
the  Gredc  translation,  ri  yip  aifia  airod  Arrl  in/xv^ 
i^tXdtreTat,  or  perhaps  even  that  the  offering  of  a  ii/e  to 
God  is  the  essential  thing  in  sacrifice.'* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  in  all  ages  firndy 
believed  in  the  efficaciousness  of  sacrifice  to  preserve 
4T  Efficao^  of  ""^  Kstore  the  favour  of  Yahwft.  In 
■a^Um'  of  pi^perity  they  acknowledged 

MDnUr  bslisf.  go«lness  and  besought  its  con- 
rwy  tjmi^j,^  1^  sacrifice ;   in  times  of 

distress  they  multiplied  sacrifices  to  appease  him  and 
make  him  again  jM'opitious.  The  worship  of  Ck>d  by 
sacrifice  and  offering  was,  indeed,  the  central  thing  in 
their  religion,  we  might  almost  say  v>ai  their  religion. 
Its  riles,  as  they  had  been  received  from  their  fore- 
fotliers,  thqr  believed — long  before  the  age  of  the  vi-ritten 
law  books — to  have  been  ordained  and  sanctioned  by 
Yahw^  himself;  the  experience  of  generations  bad 
shown  that  he  Iwnoured  the  faithful  observance  of 
than;  bow  ahoiiH  they  not  have  confidence  in  them? 
That  this  ccmfldoice  was  often  the  sincere  and  earnest 
foith  of  godfearing  men  is  beyond  question ;  but  bad 
men  also  confided  in  sacrifice  as  an  effective  means  of 
placating  God,  and  persuading  him  to  wink  at  their 
unrighteous  deeds,  just  as  a  gift  might  serve  to  turn 
aside  the  anger  of  a  king,  or  to  corrupt  a  judge.  TAit 
cmfidence  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  involved  an  im- 
moral ides  of  God  and  of  rdigion ;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
very  stronghold  of  these  felse  conoeptions.  A^inst  it, 
therefore,  the  prophets  direct  ttieir  attack. 

The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  not  only  denounce 
the  abmes  and  corruptions  of  the  worship  at  the  temples 

^  —  and  high  [daces — the  drunken  revehy,  the 
^^^^^  consecrated  prostitution,  the  greed  of  the 
jMvtriWH.  p,.jggjg  and  their  perversion  of  the  tiJrfih  ; 
they  deny  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  altogether.  What 

,1  Sm  Smmem,  5nVr.  3  393 ;  Haapt, /BL,1»  it  bo  (1^). 
'  So  BCU3      probably  to  be  taken,  oot  'iiutead  of  (A 
Vs.  etc}. 

•  See  above,  |  4,3*  It  nay  be  recalled  that  in  the  temple  pains 
were  taken,  by  ttirring  it,  to  keep  tbe  blood  from  '•"ftiilTi*'rg 
before  It  was  Cmighc  to  the  alt^. 

*  No  Hidi  theory  appears  in  later  Jewish  thought. 
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God  requires  of  men  is  not  gifts  and  oflerings  but  faitb< 
fulness  and  obedience,  not  cult  but  conduct.  This 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  idea  of  God  and 
of  religion.  Yahwi  is  a  righteous  God  ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  character  is  perfectly  moral ;  being  such,  by  his  very 
nature  he  demands  righteousness  of  his  people,  and  can 
accept  nothing  in  lieu  of  it.  The  sphere  of  righteous- 
ness  is  not  ritual  and  ceremonial  tnit  social  and  political ; 
it  means  truth,  integrity,  justice,  goodness  to  fellow-men, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  demand  of  righteous- 
ness is  not  something  aside  from  religion,  is  not  a  minor 
part  of  religion  ;  it  is  its  fundamental  law,  its  sum  and 
substance.  The  sacrifices  of  unrighteous  men  are  an 
insult  to  God,  because  they  imply  that  he  is  like  them- 
selves. They  deceive  themselves  fatally  when  they 
think  that  they  can  buy  his  favour  or  his  forgiveness. 
And  where  there  is  the  character  in  which  he  delights, 
there  is  tbe  pure  religion  and  uadefiled  which  has  no 
need  of  sacrifice.  The  utterances  of  the  pro|dwts  are 
too  familiar  to  need  more  than  tbe  briefest  reCerence 
here ;  see  Am.  4*  fiai  ff.  Hos.  48 13  S6  811  ff.  U3/. 
Is.  lii^  22ia/.  2S7/  Jer.  690  Tai etc. 

The  subitanoa  of  the  pnndieiic  conception  of  religion  is 
summed upfor all ttmetuMicifrS:  Wherewith shnlll approach 
Yahwi;  bow  to  the  exalted  Godf  Shall  I  approach  hiro  with 
bumi  offeriofis  and  yearling  calvesf  Will  Yobwi  accept 
thouMndk  of  rams,  myriad  ttteama  of  oilT  Stwll  I  give  my 


and  to  walk  in  humility  with  thy  Goaf 

I  It  is  not  probable  that  the  prophets  distinctly  enter- 
'  tained  the  ideal  of  a  religion  without  a  cultus — a  purdy 
I  ^nritual  worship ;  sacrifice  may  well  have  seemed  to 
them  the  natural  expTssion  of  homage  and  gratitnd& 
But  they  d^iied  with  all  possible  emphasis  tiuit  it  had 
I  any  value  to  God  or  any  efficacy  with  him  ;  he  had  not 
I  appointed  it ;  his  law  was  concerned  with  quite  different 
I  things  (Jer.7aa/). 

I      The  deuteronomic  reform  attempted  to  cut  off  the 
I  abuses  of  the  WM^ip  at  the  high  places  against  which 
the  prophets  had  invoghed  by  suppressing  the  high 
I  places  themselves  ;  and  made  by  consequence  consido-- 
able  dianges  in  the  old  ctistoms,  the  most  serious  of 
,  which  was  that  which  permitted  domestic  ,animals  to 
I  be  slaughtered  for  food  without  any  sacrificial  rites ; 
but,  so  far  from  detracting  from  the  religiotis  im- 
portance of  sacrifice,  Dt.  greatly  enhanced  it  by  incor- 
porating its  ordinances  in  &  law  book  of  professedly 
Mosaic  origin,  divine  sanction,  and  national  authority. 
Ezekiel  lays  out  a  detailed  plan  for  the  sacrificial  cultus 
of  tbe  restoration  ;  Maggai  and  Zechariah  zealously 
urge  tbe.rebuilding  of  the  temple,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  depends  upon  it.  The 
col  lections  of  tdrS/A  made  or  edited  in  ttie  sixth  and 
following  centuries  are  largely  occupied  with  ritual 
prescriptions. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods 
sacrifice  held  both  in  the  actual  worship  and  in  the 
U.  Fm"!"    ^^'io^ation  of  the  people  the  same  place 
I  Q»»k        religion  that  it  had  had  under  the 


pailodB. 


kings;  see,  e.g.,  Mai.         33/  8jK 


Joel! 9 13214   Dan. 8 11/:,   cp   11 31 
12it  Ecclus.60ii^  iMacc. 448^,  etc. 

In  the  Psalms  the  religious  spirit  of  sacrifice  finds 
frequent  and  pious  expression  ;  e.g. ,  266 /.  276  66 13-15 
107  aa.  The  teaching  of  the  prophets  was,  however, 
not  forgotten :  God  has  no  delight  in  sacrifice  and 
(rffering ;  what  he  requires  is  to  do  his  will  with  delight 
and  have  his  law  in  the  heart,  etc.  (Ps.406/:);  the 
fiiult  God  finds  widi  Israd  is  not  about  their  sacrifices 
and  continual  burnt  offerings ;  how  absurd  to  imagine 
that  be  to  whom  belongs  the  world  and  all  that  is  ther^ 
needs  their  beasts,  or  that  he  eats  the  flesh  of  bulls  and 
drinks  tbe  Uood  of  goats  I  (Ps.  6O7 ^ ) ;  be  desires  not 
sacrifice,  nor  is  be  pleased  with  burnt  offering ;  the 
sacrifices  of  God  ore  a  broken  sfwit,  a  txokcn  and 
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contrite  heart  God  does  not  spurn — rcpcntaoce.  not 
expiation  ( IH.  fil  16/ ,  cp  7/. ).  The  Proverbs  teach  that 
to  practise  uprightness  and  justice  is  preferred  by  God 
to  sacrifice  (Prov.213  ;  cp  i  S.  ISai) ;  the  sacrifice  of 
wicked  men  is  the  abomination  of  Yahwi.  but  the 
prayer  of  the  upright  is  well-jdeasing  to  him  (Pror.  168, 
cp  21 27  ;  see  also  166). 

The  teachings  of  the  wise  coDoenin^  sacrifice  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  are  well  illustrated  by  Jestu  son  of 
BO.  BlTMh    Srach.     He  describes  with  enthusiasm 
'  the  splendoiu-  of  the  temple  service  when 
the  high  priest  Simon  offers  sacrifice 
(50 II ^.).  and  evidently  has  much  interest  in  priesthood 
and  cuitus  (cp  731  45 14/.).    But  hb  religious  estimate 
of  sacrifice  is  thoroughly  ethical. 

The  long  pasiage,  S4is-Sfi  [Slai^SS],  is  of  high  importance 
(hroughouL  The  sacrifices  at  the  wicked  are  a  mockery  of 
God  ;  he  will  not  accept  them,  nor  forgive  men's  uns  for  the 
multitude  of  their  sacnfices  ($419);  it  is  vain  to  try  to  bribe 
God  by  ofTeriagB  (cpy»4ii!f«5 16),  for  he  will  not  accept  them, 
or  to  rdy  on  an  unrighteous  sacriAce,  for  the  Lord  is  an 
impartial  Judge  (85  nff^\  offerings  made  of  goods  wrung  by 
extortion  from  tbe  JMOr  are  like  murder  (34ao-ai,  cp  iB).  A 
man  who  fasts  for  his  uns  and  then  repeats  them  is  as  one  who, 
after  performing  his  i^lution  to  cleanse  him  from  contact  with  a 
dead  body,  goes  and  touches  it  a^ain  ;  who  will  hear  his  prayer, 
or  what  pront  is  there  in  his  humiliation?  (8435^).  Obedience 
to  God  and  love  to  men  take  the  place  of  sacrifice ;  he  who 
observes  the  law  mokes  many  offerings ;  he  who  gives  heed  to 
the  commandments  sacrifices  a  peace  offering.  He  who  shows 
kindness  offers  fine  flour ;  and  he  that  practises  charity  sacrifices 
a  thank-offering.  1  The  acceptance  of  God  is  secured  by  avc^i- 
ing  wickedness,  and  forgiveness  by  abstaining  from  unrishieous- 
nera  (85  ijff^  Literal  sacrifices  are  to  be  brought  when  men 
visit  the  temple,  because  they  are  enjoined  by  the  ccnnmand- 
roent  <».  5),  not  because  they  nave  a  moral  or  relieious  value  in 
tbemselves.  But  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  worshipper 
is^Ml]  the  essential  thing  (ir.  8  ff.).  The  same  lessons  are 
unphasised  elsewhere  in  the  book  \  see,  t.g.,  1 

For  a  representative  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  we  turn 
to  Philo.    It  must  suffice  to  quote  a  single  passage. 

There  are  those  who  think  tiiat  slaughtering  bulls  is  religious- 
ness, and  who  set  apart  for  sacrifice — inexpiable  sinners  that 
ihey  are ! — a  portion  of  what  tbey  have  got  by  theft  or  breach 
tit  trust  or  robberv,  in  order  to  r»cape  punuhment  lor  their 
misdeeds.  To  sucn  I  would  say ;  The  tribunal  of  God  is  incor- 
rupiiUe ;  those  who  have  a  guilty  conscience  be  turns  away 
frmn,  even  if  th^  offer  a  hundred  bulls  every  day ;  but  thp 
btaoMless,  even  if  they  bring  no  sacrifice  at  all,  he  receives. 
For  God  delights  in  fireless  altars  surrounded  by  the  chorus  of 
virtues,  not  in  altars  blazing  with  a  great  fire  that  the  impious 
sacrifices  of  unhallowed  men  iMnAfuv  oOuroi  h/tritu)  have  set 
aflame,  which  do  but  remind  nim  of  the  ignorance  and  deep 

Bilt  of  each  who  so  ofTen  {Dt  fUmtat.  Nm,  ii.  S  35,  1 343 
angey).  Sea  alto  Vit.  Mot.  iii.  |  10,  2 151 ;  and  on  the 
character  of  iba  wonhqpoer,  espedally  D*  vitt.  |  j,  8  341 :  I>* 
tactifieanlUmt,  %t^.;  De  mere,  mtrtfr.  |  i,  S 064 X,  Fng. 
34.  etc. 

The  superiority  of  uprightness  and  goodness  to  sacri- 
fice is  not  inf^uently  emphasised  by  Palestinian 
tt.\.  i_      raHMS ;  Hos,  66  (■  I  desire  mercy  and 


law:  flfflomoy 


not  sacrifice,'  cp  Mt.  Bij  127)  lOia 


of  aa^Hflottf  21 3  are  quoted  In  proof. 

■«"*»'•■  That  (3od  has  n^-ird,  not  to  the 
magnitude  and  costliness  of  the  offering  hut  tc  the  spirit 
of  the  worshipper,  is  authoritatively  declared. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  aspect  of  their  teach- 
ing, we  pass  directly  to  the  inquiry.  What  was  taught 
In  Palestinian  schools  of  the  first  and  second  Christian 
centuries,  or  defined  hf  their  authority  concerning — 
a,  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  or  of  particular  sacrifices ;  b. 
the  religious  and  moral  conditions  of  their  efficacy  (§ 
53);  and  ^,  the  mode  of  their  operation  (§  53)? 

[a)  The  effect  of  sacrifict:  is  expressed,  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  by  the  verb  kipper  (see  above,  §  45), 
'  make  propitiation,  expiation '  ;  in  translating  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  we  shall  render  as  consistently  as 
possible  'atone,'  The  general  principle  is  that  all 
private  sacrifices  atone,  except  peace  offerings  (including 
thank  offerings),  with  which  no  confession  of  sin  is 
made.^  Sin  offerings  and  prescribed  trespass  offerings 
atone  in  the  specific  cases  for  which  they  are  appointed 

1  Cp  the  saying  ofSimon  the  Just,  Ahsth,  1 1. 
>  In  the  '  world  to  come'  the  thank  offering  (MAU)  will  be 
the  only  species  of  sacrifice ;  T»iukBmia,  Emor,  14. 
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in  the  law ;  far  what  kinds  offence  the  burnt  offisins 
atones  (Lev.14)  is  discussed  tn  Tot.  MindJ^h  lOta?^ 
In  the  OT  all  liura  publics  are  somMimes  r^arded  as 
atoning  (propitiatory) ;  so  Ezek.  45isi7  (above,  §  41;). 
Piacular  value  attached,  however,  especi.illy  to  the  sin 
offerings — goats — at  the  new  moons  and  feasts,  and 
on  the  [>ay  of  Atonement  (see  above,  §  37).  In  A/. 
SJU!bii'gtkl*-s  the  things  for  wbidi  these  sacrifices 
tespectivcly  atcMwd  are  classified.  It  would  be  profitless 
to  enumerate  them  here ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  they 
are  withtnU  exception  cases  of  ignorant  or  unwitting 
Intrusion  of  the  '  unclean '  into  the  sphere  of  '  holiness, ' 
as  when  a  man  ceremonially  tmclean,  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  enters  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  or  cats 
'holy'  food  without  knowing  that  he  was  unclean  or 
that  the  food  was  holy,  and  the  like  {Sy  les^pita  jSs 
rpipi riKOD,  M.  Skih.  I4  end,  cp  Ijend).  Even 
the  special  sin  offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  whose 
Uood  is  brought  into  the  adytum  of  the  temple,  atones 
for  the  same  kind  of  offences,  but  for  such  as  were 
committed  [xesumptuously ;  cp  Lev.  16 16  with  v.  19. 
'  For  the  rest  of  the  tmn^ressions  defined  in  the  law. 
venial  or  hnnous,  presumptuous  at  inadvertent,  con- 
sciotis  or  unconscious,  of  omissioii  or  eotnmissioii, 
including  sins  the  penalty  of  which  U  exdsioo  from  the 
people  [by  God]  or  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court, 
the  scapegoat  atones'  {ib.  l6,  end).  This  is  the 
authoritative  statement,  based  upon  Lev,  16  ai  /. 
Another  authoritative  formulation  of  the  doctrioe  of 
sacrifice  is  foimd  in  Af.  Yomd^i /. :  Sin  offering  and 
prescribed  trespass  oRering  atone  ; '  death  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  Uone  if  accompanied  by  r^)entanoe ; 
repentance  (by  itselO  atones  for  venial  sit«  whether  of 
omission  or  of  commission,  and  in  the  case  of  bnnous 
sins  it  suspends  the  punishment  till  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment comes  around  and  atones.  (9)  If  a  man  says, 
'  I  will  sin  and  repent  over  and  over  again.'  no  oppor- 
ttinity  of  effectual  repentance  is  pven  him ;  if  he  says. 
'  I  will  sin  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  atone,*  the 
Day  of  Atonement  does  not  atone  for  him.  Trans- 
gressions which  are  between  a  man  and  God,  the  Day  of 
Atonement  atones  ;  transgressions  that  are  between  a 
man  and  his  fellows,  the  Day  of  Atonement  does  not 
atone  until  he  has  propitiated  the  injured  party  (cp  Jer. 
YUmd,  39  b,  ed.  Sitomir). 

Somewhat  fuller,  and  fortified  by  biblical  proof  texts,  is  the 
teaching  of  R.  Ishmael  concernhig  four  kinds  of  sins  and  their 
atonement,  which,  In  slightly  varying  forms,  is  repeated  in 
many  places,  and  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  geactally 
accepted  doctrine;  see  Ttu.  i'Bm  JW>l)Mrfm&6[46];  V'dmS 
a6a;  /rr.  I'Awd  45*;  /tr.  SkfHtftk  yjfil  Jtr.  Samiudnit 
vje ;  Mtlnlt&,  Viihro,  f  7(76^,  WeissX«tc.  Ishmael  recognises 
the  chastisements  of  Goa  as  expiating  sin  In  «4u4e  or  io  put ; 
see  below,  |  53. 

{b)  The  Mishua  aod  R.  I^niael  iachide  repentance 
among  the  things  which  obtain  the  ronissitm  of  sins, 
M  Ibml  awiH        bring  us  tuiturally  to  the  question 
»«Hri(WMi  general,  repentance  is  re- 

MffiSuSms  Of  5"'"*'^    "^t  'f^y  °^  P^:'"^ 

atjiiumiiitit^  whether  they  ex[Hate  sin  ex 

mMMMiimn.  ^^^g  eperato,  mthout  rq;ard  to  the 
penitenoe  of  the  subject. 

The  latter  Hosary  was  held  by  sonteemlnent  authorities, 
among  them,  if  he  be  ri^^tly  understood,  by  R.  Judah 
the  patriarch,  who  maintained  that  the  great  expiation 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (the  scap^oat)  aiot>ed  for 
the  sins  of  all  Israelites  who  had  not  deliberately  put 
themselves  outside  its  effects  by  breaking  with  the 
religion  of  their  people,' independently  of  anjlhing  irt 
the  conduct  or  disposition  of  man  himself,  a  view  which 
might  find  support  in  a  literal  inter|»'etation  of  Le\-. 
16z9.  \ajer.  Yomd^j,  where  this  utterance  of  Rabbi 
is  recorded,  it  is  asked  with  surprise  whether  be  can 
have  meant  that  repentance  is  not  essentialt  and  it  is 

1  See  also  Jer.  Targ.  on  Lev.  69. 
*  They  expiate  certain  specified  offences, 
s  By  atheism,  the  effacins  of  cticuincirion,  iiTCverent  fflierties 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
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ecplained  that  he  held  that  in  this  respect  the  Day  of 
AtODement  wns  like  death,  of  which  also  he  taught — 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion — that  it  expiates  sin 
even  without  lepentance.'  The  [H-evaUing  view,  how- 
ever, was  that  repentance  is  the  cmditio  sine  qtta  mm 
of  expiation  and  the  ftx-giveoess  of  sins,  as  is  laid  down 
in  the  Mishna  quoted  above  {M.  FAvufSs),  and  even 
more  sweepii^ty  in  Tos.  Yom  KifpHrim  t>9  [4g] :  Sin 
(^feriog  and  trespass  offering  and  death  and  the  Day  of 
Atonemeot  none  of  them  atone  unless  accompanied  by 
repentance  ;  for  it  is  said,  '  Only '  Lev.  2837} ;  if  a 
man  repent,  atonement  is  made  fc»-  him  (iS  -asno — i-'-t 
he  is  fo^ven),  but  if  not  no  atonement  is  made  for 
him.  R.  EleoEor  quoted,  'And  clearii^'  (npoi,  Ex. 
347) ;  he  dears  those  who  repent,  but  not  those  who  do 
twt  repent  R.  Judah  (ben  'Ilai)  taught :  Death  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement  atone,  with  repentance ;  repent- 
ance atones  with  death,  and  the  day  of  death  is  like 
repentance  (another  reading  is,  '  by  means  of  repent- 
ance ').  See  also  YSm&  85^,  and  esp.  86a.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  doctrine  the  imporunce  of  repentance 
md  its  e&cts  are  much  dwelt  upon:  seeespeciaUy  YSmd 
86a  b,  a  collection  of  eulogiums  on  repentance  from  the 
lips  of  various  teadiers. 

A  fine  spying  nay  be  quoted  frmn  Jtr.  JUakkStkit  (also 
Pttikia,  SbQb2b,  isstf} :  M«n  uked  pbtloswbjr  ClDOn).  What  is 
the  CMisequence  of  luiT  It  answered;  Evil  pursueth  liiuiers 
(Prov.  IS  31).  They  asked  prophecy.  It  aaswered :  The  aoul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die  (Ezek.  IS  4).  They  asked  the  law.  It 
answered  :  Let  him  bring  ft  trespass  offering  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him  (1^  TDafl*lX  They  asked  God,  and  he  answered ; 
Lm  him  repent  (mirn  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

The  nature  of  repentance  is  well  defined.  Who  is  a 
tni^  repentant  man?  it  is  aaked.  One,  the  reply  is, 
who,  having  nnned  and  repented,  does  not  yield  to  the 
same  temptation  again  ( YSmd  86^).  Genuine  repent- 
ance is  a  resolute  turning  from  sin ;  a  man  who 
commits  a  sin,  and  confesses  it,  but  does  not  tinn  from 
it,  is  like  a  man  who  holds  some  crawling  vermin  (pi^) 
in  his  hand  ;  though  he  were  to  bathe  in  all  the  waters 
m  the  world  it  would  avail  lum  nothing ;  but  if  he 
throw  it  away,  a  bath  of  forty  sCShs  suffices  to  make 
him  clean,  for  it  is  said.  He  who  confesses  and  for- 
sakes his  tran^essions  shall  obtain  mercy  (Prov. 2813, 
Ta'dnltA  i6a;  cp  Pbilo,  Devict.  §  11,  2347  Mangey). 
The  ethical  distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the 
repentance  that  springs  from  love  to  God  and  the 
count^eit  it  which  is  only  the  expression  of  fear 
inspired  by  chastisement  ( Y6md  86a  V). 

For  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow-man,  we  have  seen 
that  neither  repentance  nor  the  great  expiation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  avail  to  obtain  of  God  remission,  until 
the  offender  has  propitiated  the  injured  party  {M.  YSma 
89,  above).  This  propitiation  includes  the  reparation  of 
the  material  injury,  the  confiession  of  wrongdoing  and 
sorrow,  and  the  obtaining  of  forgiveness  (cp  Mt.  5  93  /. ). 
If  forgiveness  be  not  granted  at  the  lirst  seeking,  the 
penitent  must  return  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  Iheir  presence  confess  his  fault  and 
beseech  pardon  (Jer.  Ydma^i).^ 

An  expiatory  character  is  attributed  to  suffering, 
r^arded  as  the  chastisement  of  God  ;  whence  R.  'Akibft 
taught  that  a  man  should  praise  God  not  merely  in 
chastisement  but  for  it,  since  tinough  it  his  «ns  are 
atoned  for  (cp  t  Cor.  11 33) ;  and  R.  Eleozar  hen  Jacob 
quoted:  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth.  even 
as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth '  (Prov.  Sia, 
cp  Heb.  126).  Death  in  a  state  of  penitence  also 
expiates  sin  {M.  Ydmd%^);  or.  in  the  more  detailed 
exposition  of  R.  Ishmael,  death  finally  wipes  out  (pio) 
die  remainder  of  guilt  whidi,  in  certain  great  sins, 
neither  repentance  nw  the  piacula  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment nor  the  chastisements  of  this  life  suffice  wholly  to 
atone  for.    Hence,  for  example,  a  criminal  sentenced  to 

1  An  attempt  to  hannaoiae  the  ofwilon  of  RabU  wilfa  the 
UishiM  is  made  in  YtmiM  85^. 
>  Cp  a  oKTespoading  ptooidiiie,  Ht.  18  isff. 
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death  was  exhorted  to  make  a  penitent's  confessim ;  only 
then  will  his  death  be  an  expiation  for  all  his  crimes. 

The  sufferings,  and  especially  the  death,  of  righteous 
men  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  Is.  £i3  la  is  interpreted 
of  Moses,  who  'poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  (Ex. 
8233)  and  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  (the 
gen^^tion  that  died  in  the  wilderness)  and  bare  the  sin 
of  many '  that  he  might  atone  for  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  {Sotdh  1411).  Ezekid  suffered  '  that  he  might 
wipe  out  the  transgressions  of  Israel'  {Sankedrin  39a). 
The  genoai  formulation  of  the  doctrine  is,  '  the  death 
of  the  righteous  makes  atonement '  {MitU  fdtdit  aSa, 
etc.) ;  cp  4  Mace.  637-39  ITaa. 

(c)  The  only  explicit  answer  to  the  question  how 
saoifice  expiates  in  the  Jewish  authorities  of  our  period 
is  that  of  Lev.  17  ir  (see  above,  §  46) ;  what  atones  in 
■•V     A       sacrifice  is  the  blood  [Sipkri  on  Le>. 
SuZ^Sr  '■^■•cP  >''^««5i.  Zlbahtmta).  The 
question,    How  has  the  blood  this 
*  ^licacy  ?  is  not  raised ;  and  the  specu- 

laUtms  to  whkh  Lev.  17 11  seems  to  invite  its 
association  of  the  blood  with  the  life,  and  in  which 
Christian  theology  has  been  prolific,  appear  not  to 
have  been  started.'  The  theory  that  the  victim's 
life  is  put  in  place  of  the  owner's  is  nowhere  hinted 
at,  perhaps  because  the  Jewish  doctors  understood 
better  than  our  theologians  what  sin  ofibings  and 
trespass  offerings  were,  and  irtt^  they  yim  for.  Nor 
is  there  any  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
of  sacrifice  operates  exfuation.  The  \etb  Idpper  and  its 
derivatives  are  used,  precisely  as  in  the  OT,  in  the 
sense,  '  make  propitiation,  expiation,  [X'ocure  remission,' 
without  recourse  to  etymology  and  imagined  '  primary 
meanings.'  Hence  we  hear  nothing  about  the  'cover- 
ing' of  the  sin  or  the  sinner,  or  tbe  'wiping  off' — or 
'out' — of  guilt.'  The  ancient  etymologictU  midrash 
attaches  itself  not  to  the  verb  kipper  but  to  the  noun 
'lamb.'  The  daily  morning  and  evening  holocaust 
was  a  lamb  (k^bei) ;  the  school  of  Sbammai  said :  It 
'  tramples  down '  (kdbaf\  the  sins  of  Israel  (cp  Mic.  69) ; 
the  school  of  Hillel  replied :  What  is  trampled  down 
comes  up  again  ;  sacrifice  '  washes '  (o^>  Mies)  Israel 
free  from  sin  {Pesikld,  ed.  Buber,  6\b). 

Outside  the  ritual  sphere — in  the  ethical  sphere  of 
religiiHi,  that  is — it  is  repentance  that  atones  ;  it  is  the 
condition  of  God's  fbi^veness  ;  and  the  ultimate  ground 
of  ftx-giveness  is  God's  love ;  love  covereth  all  trans- 
gresuons  (Prov. lOra),  for  God  loves  Israel  (Way- 
yikrd  S.  c  7  begiR. ).  As  a  motive,  the  merits  of  the 
forefathers  are  often  referred  ta  See  also,  on  the 
nature  of  repentance  and  its  F^titm  to  God's  forffm- 
ness,  the  fine  passage  in  Philo,  D«  exsecratitmibus,  %Zf. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article 
to  describe  or  discuss  later  theories  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  sacrifice,  such  as  the  poena  vicaria,  or  the 
sacramental  theory,  fiirther  than  to  say,  as  the  result  of 
the  whole  preceding  investigation,  that  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  OT  but  imported  mto  it. 

IV.  SACRIFICE  IN  NT 

It  is  assumed  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  throughout 
his  life  observed  ui  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  as  in  other 

B4  JavIsIi  "*P*'=*'i  t*"*  JewTsh  law  is  it  tos 
_     commonly  practised  in  his  time.  Lk. 

l!h*'^mrMl'«_  "'^t^  ^"■'^  mother  offered  in  due 
time  the  sacrifice  of  purification  after 
childbirth  prescribed  for  the  poor  ( Lk.  2  33  ^ ,  cp  39, 
Lev.  123468) ;  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  first  went  with 
his  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  (Llc24i^), 
He  kept  the  Passover  with  his  disciples  the  n^ht  before 

1  Philo,  indeed)  calls  the  bload  ^wx<rr«irai4^,  but  punott  the 
subject  no  fitrdier. 

s  These  senses— uDknown  to  the  andent  tianslaton  or  int«r- 
preters — were  discovered  in  Ihe  Middle  Asca,  If  cither  etjrmo- 
logy  bad  suggested  itself  to  the  Jewidi  acmlars  in  the  Tabnodic 
pttiod  it  wmild  doobtleas  have  been  the  latter  ('  wiping  off  "Jt 
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his  death  (Mk.l4ia/;  and  lis).  The  Fourth  Gospel 
tells  of  several  other  visits  to  jemsalem  at  the  annual 
feasts  (2i3^  J«us  bids  the  leper  whom 

he  has  healed  offer  the  sacrifices  appointed  in  the  law 
fcH"  his  parification  (Mk.  I44  and  lis.  Lev.  14).  The 
injtmctioD  to  effect  the  reconciliattoQ  of  an  injured 
^ow-Iaraelite  before  offering  sacrifice  (Mt.  Saa/},^ 
supposes  the  continuance  of  sacrifice  among  those 
who  should  be  his  disciples;  cp  also  23i8  ^  33. 
There  is  in  the  Gospels  no  such  denunciation  of 
the  sacrificial  worship  of  Jesus'  contemporaries  as  we 
find  in  the  prophets  (see  above,  §  48) ;  the  forms 
of  Pharistuc  piety  which  Jesus  assails  are  of  a  different 
kind— the  ostentatious  ^ts,  almsgiving,  and  prayers. 
He  quotes  Hos.  66.  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice' 
(Ml.  9t3  127),  as  proof  that  goodness  to  our  fellow- 
men  is  of  much  higher  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  ofierings  to  himself;  the  scribe  who  recognises 
that  love  to  God  and  man  is  worth  more  than  all  burnt 
c^ferings  and  sacrifices  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mk.  1233-34).  Such  utterances  are,  however,  not 
infrequent  in  the  words  of  the  scribes  themsdves.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  teaching  of  Jesos  in  this  respect 
differs  fmm  that  of  the  Jewish  masters  of  his  time,* 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  whole  attitude  that 
be  set  for  less  value  on  observances  of  any  kind  than 
they  did.  Mt.,  indeed,  represents  him  as  declaring 
emphatically  that  not  the  minutest  particle  of  the  law 
should  cease  to  be  observed  '  till  all  things  be  accom- 
idished' — so  long  as  the  present  order  of  things 
lasts  (S17) ;  and  as  lidding  his  disdples  do  and  observe 
all  the  things  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  the 
custodians  the  law  and  successors  of  the  legislator, 
enjoined  (23 1-3);  but  this  is  rather  the  evangelist's 
attitude  than  the  master's  ;  cpMk.75^  (  =  Mt.l6i^). 

In  the  accounts  of  the  last  supper  Jesus  calls  the  wine 
'  my  covenant  Mood '  (r&  a^Aul  fwv  r^t  ^a^Ki^t),'  in 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Uood  by  which  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  was  ratified  (Ex.  246-8).  The  various  additions, 
'  which  is  poured  out  in  behalf  of  many '  (Mk. ),  '  unto 
remission  of  sins'  (Mt.),  bring  out  the  accessory  idea  of 
atonement  throi^h  his  blood;  cp  Mk.  IO4S  Mt.  20a8 
(see  below,  §  60).  Scholars  have  often  found  In  the 
'  new  covenant '  an  implicit  alv<^[atioD  of  the  old,  with 
all  iu  institutions ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  early 
Christians  in  Falestine  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  it ; 
they  continued  to  worship  in  the  temple  like  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  inference  is  first  explicitly 
drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  10  ]l 

According  to  Acts  Paul  more  than  once  plans  a 
journey  so  as  to  bring  him  to  Jerusalem  in  season  for  a 
BB.  FtnL  20 16 ;  in  the  former  passage  the 

words  are  lacking  in  KAB,  etc. ) ;  he  declares 
in  his  defence  before  Felix  that  he  came  thither  to 
worship  (24 11),  to  bring  charitable  gifts  to  his  coimtiy- 
men  and  make  offerings  (xpoff-^opdt,  24 17).  and  was 
arrested  in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  this  pious  occupa- 
tion (v.  18).  To  give  the  lie  to  reports  that  he  per- 
suaded Jews  in  the  provinces  to  abandon  the  observance 
of  the  law,  he  consented  to  assume  the  cost  of  sacrifioes 
for  the  release  of  four  Jewish  Christians  from  the 
Nazirite's<vow  (Nu.6i3^),  and.  after  the  usual  purifi- 
cations,- accompanied  them  into  the  temple  (21ao-ae). 
where  offering  was  made  for  each  of  them,  thus  proving 
that  he  himself  lived  in  observance  of  the  law  (v.  84); 
That  Paul  really  made  a  profession  so  contrary  to  his 
own  precept  and  example  it  is  difficult  to  believe  (cp 
GaLSii^;  also  Acts,  §7).' 

t  Without  this  the  sacrifice  would  be  of  ao  avul,  as  the 
Rabbis  taui^l.    Se«  above,  |  *». 

3  See  above,  H  yiff.,  and  Smkkdh  49'.  To  infer  from  Hk. 
133S-34  that  Jesu  bimidf  piahably  offered  no  sacrifices  ia 

unwarranted. 

>  MV.Ha4  Mt.MaS,  cp  Llt.SSao  iCor.Uas.  'the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood ':  cp  fer.  ■*!  Heb.Pn^etC  On  the 
originnl  form  of  the  uyinijc.  see  Eucharist,  U 
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We  have  already  referred  (above,  §  42)  to  the 
important  passage,  i  Cor.  lOisJr^,  in  which  Paul,  in 
warning  his  readers  against  heathen  sacrificial  feasts, 
argues,  as  from  something  that  would  be  understood 
and  conceded  by  all,  that,  as  among  Jews  (cp  also 
Heb.l8io)  so  also  anioi^  Gentiles,  those  who  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifices,  sharing  it  with  the  altar,  become 
commensals  of  the  God  whose  altar  it  is — the  sacrificial 
meal  is  a  communion,  just  as  the  Christian  etxharist  is^ 
in  which  men  partake  of  the  ubie  of  the  Lord^ 

Figures  drawn  from  sacrifice — some  of  them  more 
ingenious  than  natural — are  not  infrequent  in  the 
Pauline  epistles.  In  Rom.  16 16  Paid  describes  himtdf 
as  a  priest  (XetrflU/tT^t)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles ; 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  a  sacerdotal  function 
(Ief>oi'f>yoiVra  rb  €{>ayyfKio¥  rod  Seov),  which  be  perfcams 
in  order  that  the  offering  {rpo<r<^pd)  of  (consisting 
of)  the  Gentiles,  may  be  made  acceptable  to  God,  being 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  anticipation  of  his 
approaching  death  he  speaks  of  his  blood  as  a  libation 
poured  out  upon  the  sacrifice  and  priestly  ministry  oS 
his  converts  (Phfl.217.  cp  aTiin.46);  Christians  an 
exhorted  to  fUmisb  their  bodies  as  a  sacrifice,,  living, 
holy,  well-pleasiog  to  God.  their  rational  worship 
(Rom.  12i,  cp  ipet.2s);  the  contrilmtiotis  of  the 
Philippians  to  the  apostle  are  'a  gratifying  odour,'  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  God  (PhiL4i8y. 
The  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  will 
be  discussed  beloW(§  57).  It  is  to  be  noted  here  only 
that  Paul  does  not,  like  the  author  of  the  ^listle  to 
the  Hebrews,  explidtly  declare  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Christ  To 
draw  from  his  silence  the  inference  that  his  Jewish- 
Christian  opponents  themselves  no  longer  regarded 
sacrifice  as  binding  is  most  unsafe. 

The  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
de\-eloped  in  a  running  comparison  between  the  sacri- 
_  fices  and  priestly  ministrations  of  the 

old  covenant  and  the  work  of  Christ, 
to  which  we  shall  return  in  a  later  paragraph  (see  §  58). 
Here  we  shall  touch  only  upon  the  author's  view  of  the 
intent  and  effect  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  Sacrifices 
and  ofierings  are  made  for  sins  (61,  cp  83  89). 

In  the  phrase  '  gifts  and  saciilices '  (Supa  tt  kox  Annu)  the 
words,  according  to  prevailing  OT  use,  correspond  to  Heh. 
Jordan  and  minAdk  resi>ectively,  and,  thus  coupled,  the 
are  by  pre-eminence  '  BamAc«s,'  the  9iir£>«, '  oblation*,'  not  vtet 
vcrtA,  as  NT  commtBtaton  frequently  take  them(cp  EV  'gifis 
and  socrificMOk 

They  do  not,  however,  really  take  away  sin  or  purge 
the  conscience  of  the  sinner  ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  cannot  possibly  do  that  (IO4"):  they  serve 
rather,  in  their  stated  recurrence — the  author  is  thinking 
of  the  solemn  fiacula  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — to 
bring  to  mind  the  sin  which  they  cannot  expiate  (lOa). 
The  system,  indeed,  contemplates  only  what  we  sluxdd 
call  ceremonial  Caults.  The  sin  offering  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  whose  blood  is  taken  by  the  high  t^iest 
into  the  adytum  of  the  temple,  is  offered  for  the  tin- 
witting  offences  of  the  people  {ifvviifMTa,  9? ;  <9 
Ignorance).  Sacrifices  and  offerings  cannot  restore 
the  worshipper  to  his  int^ty  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science ;  they  have  to  do  only  with  such  matters  as 
foods  and  drinks  and  diverse  ablutions  ^— prescriptions 
of  bodily  purity  imposed  till  the  time  comes  for  makmg 
things  right  (89 / ).  The  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  h«fer  sprinkling  those  that  have  con- 
tracted defilement,  make  them  (ceremonially)  "holy."  so 
that  their  body  is  clean  ;  in  contrast  to  the  purgitig  <rf 
conscience  (9 13).  The  application  of  blood  is  a  rjte  of 
lustration  or  purification  ;  at  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  Moaes  sprinkled  the  law  bode  and  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  young  bulls  and  goats,  '  with  wat«r 

t  That  is.  Inadvertent  transgreadoa  of  the  rules  of  douiand 
unclean.  "This  {k,  at  least)  the  more  probable  interpretation  of 
the  olKcure  connection. 
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and  scarlet  wool  and  byssop'  (0t9);*  in  like  manner  he 
sprinked  with  blood  the  tent  and  all  the  utensils  of 
worship  (cp  v.  aj) ;  according  to  the  law  nearly  every, 
thing  is  purified  with  blood,  and  without  outpouring  of 
blood  no  remission  (d^etrit)  is  effected  {9n  f.).^ 

The  writer's  conception  of  the  expiatory  rites  of  the 
law  thus  agrees  entirely  with  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  (see  above,  §  51).  ¥ar  him,  however,  the 
^fstem  was  typical  and  profritetic  of  the  one  real  and 
aD-snffident  sacrifice  of  Christ  When  this  had  been 
made  there  was  no  longer  reason  or  room  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  (10  iS).  Henceforth  the  only 
sacrifices  are  praise  to  God  and  goodness  to  men 
(I815/.  alluding  to  Ps.I07»  II617  Hos.  Ua  etc.).' 

That '  Christ  died  for  (Wip)  our  sins  according  to 
the  scriptures '  is  an  article  ctf  the  common  tiaditioa  of 
BT  Daaih  of  ^  Christian  faith  which  Paul  delivered 
OKrfJi^P^^a**^  his  converts  as  he  had  recraved  it 
•*! ^  f ro m  those  who  were  before  him 
(iCor.153).  By  his  death  men  are 
redeemed,  justified,  forgiven,  reconciled  to  God ;  see 
Rom. 49568/.  83a  aCor.Sis  Gal.l4  iThess.610  Col. 
Isi/.  £pb.l7Tit.2i4etc.  The  death  of  Christ,  that 
is.  was  expiatory  ;  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  not  for  his 
own  sins  but  for  those  of  others,  and  by  the  expiation 
wMcfa  he  thus  made  they  were  delivered  from  the  conse- 
((uences  of  their  transgressions  (see  further,  below,  §  60). 
The  idea  of  expiation  is,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
closdy  associated  with  sacrifice ;  one  great  class  of 
BBdificeSi  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  was  piacular 
in  motive  and  intention ;  and  in  a  looser  sense  the  whole 
sacrificial  worship  was  ol^en  thought  of  as  atoning  (see 
above,  §  45).  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  should  be  conceived  as  a  sacrifice,  or  spoken 
of  in  sacrificial  figures.  In  Paul,  however,  this  con-/ 
ceptiOQ  is  not  developed  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  othen 
NT  writings. 

Inibemuui-vexedmasuei  Rom.Sa5, ' whom  God  Ml  forth u 
a  Ulatttrian  through'  fkuh  in  fain  bkod '  (tr  gpotfwo  i  ftbt 
EAoffTjfpMv  ttk  itianmt  iv  rf  BvtvS  tuurnn),  th»  tnterpntation 
*  atomiiK  tmeryiee '  (after  the  analogy  of  vtr^pwy,  xaptVT^pi^v, 
tmiUvTMtM-,  etc.)  ia  Dot  entirety  certaiii,  though  nighly  fvob' 
able;  the  more  genend  'nwantof  w^Miot'  satisSes  the  con- 
text, and  the  additioD  of  the  words  'in  hia  blood'  does  not 
neceasstrily  imply  that  this  means  is  thought  of  as  sacrilicia). 
Cp  Mkxcv  Seat,  |  S. 

Even  if  we  translate  Rom.  8as  outright  '  an  expiatory 
sacrifice'  the  expression  would  still  be  only  a  pas«ng 
metaphor  in  a  context  of  a  different  tenor — Christ's 
death  the  denKmstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Christian  theologians,  indeed,  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  regard  the  OT  sacrifices  from  the  jural 
and  governmental  point  of  view — that  is,  in  the  light  of 
their  construction  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ* — that 
th^  hardly  fed  the  rrierence  to  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
here 'as  even  a  change  of  figure ;  but  Paul  was  not  a 
modem  theologian. 

Xo  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in- 
Ip  Cor.  67 / ,  whm,  in  an  exhortation  to  put  away  evil. 
Its  leaven-like  working  suggests  the  scrupulous  care  with 
whic^  a  Jewish  bouse  was  purged  of  leaven  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover,  atad  that,  again,  leads  to  the  thought 
'  for  indeed  our  Passover  is  sacrificed,  Christ ;  so  let  us 
keep  the  feast  not  with  the  old  leaven  oT  malice  and 
widcedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  anoerity 
and  tmUk' 

Endence  of  a  more  pervasive  assodatkm  trf"  Christ's 

>  The  heightening  of  the  rite  described  in  Ex.  248  by  tnits 
borrowed  from  Lev.  145^  (the  kpar)  abows  that  the  author 

conceives  it  as  a  lusintiion._ 

'  Cp  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  dfdin  laws  ^see  Lev.  5 10 16  iS. 
bIm)  43631 34  etc.):  koi  cftAoo'mu  npi  aSrnv  o  itptvt  .  •  .  wu 
■Attf^vrroi  avrf  (1^  n^JlX  The  TemiBsion  is  the  consequence 
cf  the  promtiaiion  made  by  the  priext  with  the  sacrifice. 

3  The  Rabbis  also  taught  that  the  'pmise  ofTerine'  (iddak) 
was  the  only  sacrifice  that  would  remain  in  the  '  work!  to  come ' 
(cp  above,  col._4aa3  n.  3). 

*  The  assertion  sometimes  made  that  the  Jewish  conception 
of  sacrifice  was  similarly  inSuenced  by  the  idra  of  divine  justice 
is  utuupportcd. 
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death  with  sacrifice  has  been  sou^t  in  the  rderences  to 
his  blood  as  the  ground  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  his 
death  (Rom-Sas  the  thought  of  sacrifice  js  so 

constantly  associated  with  his  death,  it  is  said,  that  the 
one  word  suffices  to  suggest  it.  But  in  view  of  the 
infrequency,  to  say  the  least,  of  sacrificial  metaphras  in 
the  greater  epistles,  it  is  doubtful  whether  aX/M  is  not 
used  merdy  in  allusion  to  Jesus'  violent  death.  Nor 
is  the  case  dearer  in  Ct^lao  Eph.17213;  the  really 
noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  context  contains  no  sug- 
gestion of  sacrifice  either  in  thought  or  phrase.  The 
words  'for  sin'  {-repl  ifiaprlai)  in  Rom.83,  arc  often 
mechanically  translated  '  sin  offering,'  because  in 
Leviticus  this  phrase  is  the  common  rendering  of 
^idtk  ;  even  AfiaprloF,  a  Cor.  5  bi,  has  been  understood 
in  the  same  way--4he  death  of  Christ  spedfically  a  sin 
offering.  The  misconceptitm  of  the  nature  of  the  sin 
offering  which  underlies  this  strained  interpretation  has 
been  commented  on  above  (§  38  a).^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  as  an  indication  that 
the  idea  of  expiatory  sacrifice  was  not  prominent  in 
Paul's  thought  of  Christ's  death,  that  he  nowhere  uses 
the  characteilstic  terms  inseparab^  associated  in  the 
OT  with  these  sacrifices.  IkiffKOfuu,  i^iXiffKoiuut  and 
thdr  derivatives;  IXa«Ti{pHir.  Rom. S35,  is  the  only 
word  of  the  fiimily  in  all  the  Pauline  literature.  Thb 
group  of  words  is,  however,  rare  in  all  the  NT ;  even 
in  Hebrews  IKdffKeaSat  occurs  tmt  once ;  DiOfffUi  but 
twice  in  the  NT  (i  Jn-Sa  4 10). 

For  the  author  of  Hebrews  the  priesthood  u>d 
sacrificial  institutions  of  the  old  dispensation  are  but 

68.  In  Hahrewa.  *J'P^  shadows  of  the  heavenly 
™  reality  that  was  to  come  (85  lOi,  cp 
B9).  The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  Son,  the 
mediator  of  the  new  and  better  covenant  (86-13  S15 
etc.].  Is  the  true  high  priest.  Now  every  high  priest 
must  have  something  to  offer ;  this  is  his  constitutive 
(unction  (83};  Christ,  therefore,  brings  his  sacrifice. 
The  nature  and  effect  of  this  sacrifice  is  developed  in 
chaps.  8-10 18,  in  contrast  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,' 
particularly  to  the  sacrifice  (Ex.  244-8)  by  which  the  old 
covenant  was  ratified  10^,  cp  12a4  13ao),'  and 

to  the  specific  fiacula  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in 
which  the  Jewish  system  culminated. 

The  Jewish  lugh  priest,  having  human  weaknesses 
{7aS),  had  first  of  all  to  otSa  a  saoifice  for  his  own  sins 
(737  97) ;  Christ,  the  perfea  priest,  had  no  such  need 
(7a638).  In  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  was  offered  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  which  could  not  possibly  take  away 
sin  (IO411),  but  effected  only  a  purification  of  the 
body  (99/  la /.) ;  Christ  entered  the  holy  place  of  the 
greater  and  more  perfect  sanctuary,  that  is,  heaven  itself 
(934),  through  his  own  blood,  having  found  an  eternal 
redemption  ( 7a7  0 1«  15 10 10).  Sacrifices  could  not  rdieve 
men's  conscience,  but  served  rather  to  call  sin  to  mind 
(99  IO1-3) ;  the  blood  of  Christ  purges  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  (9i4,  cp  lOaa), 
Th^  had,  therefore,  to  be  perpetually  repeated,  just 
because  they  had  no  real  efficacy  eitiier  objective  or  sub- 
jecdve  (96 IO3/.) ;  his  Acrifke is  made  once  for  all,  for- 
ever perfecting  them  that  are  sanctified  (7a7  Siaas/  aS 
lOia  14).  The  sacrifices  of  the  law,  finally,  did  not  open 
to  men  a  way  of  access  to  the  holy  presence  of  God 
(98) ;  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  a  new  way  is  made  by 
which  they  may  confidently  approach  him  (IO19JK). 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  thus  not  only  expiates  the  sins 
of  the  people  (OitAffKtaBat.  217),  but  also  establishes  the 
new  covenant  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (31 31^).  under  which 
God  lays  his  taws  upon  men's  hearts  and  inscribes  them 

1  There  are  less  excusable  errors  In  the  books.  In  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Ronianj,  193,  we  are  told  that  'the  ritual  of  the 
sin-ofTerin;^  is  fiilly  set  forth  in  Lev.  iv.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  in  it  is  the  sprinkling  with  blood  of  thehomsof  the  altar 
of  incense." 

3  On  the  author's  view  of  the  Utter,  see  above,  |  36. 
'  This  parallel  is  suggested  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  ibe 
institution  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
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on  their  minds,  and  no  longer  remembers  their  sins  and 
iniquities  {IO16  ff.,  cp  88  ff.) — a  real  remission  which 
makes  all  other  sacrifice  useless.  Two  things  are 
especially  noteworthy  in  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
sul^t ;  fint,  the  importance  attached  to  the  subjective 
rifect  of  Christ's  blood  in  purging  the  oKucienoe  of  man ; 
and,  second,  the  ultimate  end,  the  creation  of  a  new 
way  <rf  access  to  God  by  which  men  may  confidently 
draw  near  to  him.  In  these  conceptions  we  see  a 
positive  ethical  and  religious  interpretation  and  valuation 
of  the  death  of  Christ  going  far  beyond  the  mere  sacri- 
ficial expiation  of  ^ns  or  forensic  justification  of  the 
sinner.  How  the  Mood  of  Christ  tuis  these  effects  the 
writo*  does  not  reflect,  any  more  than  be  or'  bis  con- 
temporaries reflected  on  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
Uood  of  the  or  sacrifices. 

By  the  side  of  ncrifidat  tdeas  and  terms,  such  as  ^^yri^tiv 
9t3  10  31  lOaa,  Kctopiifirir  I3  (ti4»,  iy«aj«u>  10 10 14  99,  wnrds 
of  dinerenl  assodatioii  vmetiiiies  cxroir :  Atfrpani  0  ta,  aanAiJ- 
ipM#M  9 15,  (i>iaAAi«vnr  3 15 ;  but  the  dutracieriidc  Pmiline 
'justify '  (iutaMM')  and  cognate  words  and  phnssB  are  absent. 

The  references  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  i  Pet  are 
in  the  natiure  of  allusions  rather  than  of  doctrinal  state- 
Pat  '^^^  or  argument ;  thdr  phraseology 
*  often  suggests  reminiscences  of  earlier 
NT  writings.  Christ  died  once  for  sins,  a  righteous 
man  for  unrighteous  men,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God  (8 18) ;  he  suffered  for  bis  foUoweis,  leaving  tbem 
an  example  (2»,  cp  4i);  persecuted  Christiana  are 
partakers  of  Christ's  suflbings  (4x3.  cp  4i,  etc.);  be 
carried  tbeir  sins  in  bis  body  on  to  the  cross  (Za^) — the 
whole  passage,  w.  at-^y  is  an  application  of  Is.  63  to 
Christ ;  they  ore  redeemed  {iXvrptiiihiTe)  from  the  foolish 
way  of  life  tbey  learned  from  their  lathers  by  costly 
blood  as  of  an  tmblemished  tuspotted  lamb,  Christ 
{li9/.);  one  of  the  ends  of  Christians'  dectkm  is 
springing  with  the  blood  of  Christ  (la).  The  latter 
[^rase  suggests  a  passage  in  Heb.  (I2a4,  cp  lOaa 
9131931),  in  which  epistte  alone  the  expression  occurs. 
In  1 18 /.  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  blameless  lamb 
of  Is.  537  (cp  9)  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who 
makes  such  large  use  of  that  chapter  in  Sai^  ;  for 
the  rest  cp  Epb.  1 7  ( '  redemption  [iwdK&rpaatt]  through 
lus  blood,  the  remission  of  our  trespasses ')  Rom.  894/ 
Heb.  9 13.  A  direct  allusion  to  the  pasdial  lamb  {Ex. 
12s)  would  probably  have  been  more  distinct. 

The  references  to  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  few  and  of  the  slightest 

60.  JohaimlM  ^""^  V't  ^P*^       ^^'^  " 

"^Tt~~~  Lamb  of  God  which  takes  away  the 
^^^^  sin  (tf  the  world  (laj),  with  erident 
allusion  to  Is.  5S7,  cp  4/  11 ;  in  17 19  '  in  their  behalf 
I  hallow  myself,'  iy^fu  is  a  word  of  sacrificial  associa- 
tions, whether  we  refer  it  to  the  consecration  of  the 
victim  or  (with  greater  probability)  to  the  preparation 
of  the  priest  for  his  functions.  In  i  Jn.  the  allusions 
are  more  frequ«it ;  we  read  not  only  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  us — wherefore  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  life  for  the  brethren  (3 16) — and  that  our  ma 
are  remitted  for  his  name's  sake  (2ia),  but  also  that  he 
was  manifested  that  he  might  take  away  sin  (85),  that 
he  is  a  propitiation  (IXcur/t^)  for  our  sins  and  for  those 
of  the  whole  world  {2a  4io),  and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
cleanses  us  from  every  sin  ( 1 7  9).  But  everywhere  such 
expressions  appear  as  femiliar  Christian  phrases,  rather 
than  as  part  0[  the  distinctive  Jtdiannine  conception  of 
the  salvation  in  Christ. 

The  lamb  in  the  Apocalypsie  is  probably,  as  in  Jn. 
1 39,  derived  from  Is.  53 ;  as  in  i  Pet.,  the  idea  of  purchase 
{iyopd^fir,  i  Cor.6ao  733)  by  the  blood  of  Christ  has 
beat  combined  with  the  older  conception  of  the  expiatory 
suffering  of  the  Servant  of  Yahwi  ;  see  66^  138  I43/ 
The  other  representation  of  purification  by  his  Uood 
appears  in  7i4  ;  cp  22i4,  and  note  the  variant  in  I5  : 
^l^ffal^(  .  .  ,  ix,  XoiVoyri  .  .  .  Aw6  {ruy  d^iopr^wf). 

It  does  not  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article 
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to  discuss  the  various  theories  whidi  theologians  have 
II  Omeala  set  up  concerning  the 

ftf  id*!  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  nor  even  the 
constructions  of  biblical  theology.  Many 
of  these,  even  among  the  most  recent,  rest  upon  pfp* 
found  misunderstandings  of  the  nature  of  the  OT  sacri- 
fices, and  entirely  ignore  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  eflect 
and  operation  of  sacrifice.  The  task  which  remains  to 
us  is  only  to  explain  briefly  the  facts  that  have  been  set 
in  array  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  describing 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  the  NT  writers  are 
using  figurative  language.  Some  modem  theolt^ians, 
indeed,  still  affirm  that  '  the  apostles  held  it  to  be  a 
sacrifice  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word '  (Paterson, 
in  Hastings,  DB  4  343  / ) ;  but  such  writers  do  not 
expect  us  to  take  their  '  literal '  literally.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  regarded 
the  death  of  Christ  as  the  true  sacrifice,  because  by  it 
was  really  effected  what  the  OT  sacrifices  only  pre- 
figured ;  but  he  was  too  good  an  Afexandiian  to  identify 
'  true '  with  '  literaL' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  to  note  what  the 
problem  was  which  confronted  these  early  Christian 
thinkers,  in  the  effort  to  solve  which  they  came  to  con- 
ceive of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice^  Tbey  did 
not  set  out,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed,  to  answex 
the  qtiestkm  how  God  without  detriment  to  bis  justice 
or  to  his  moral  government,  could  remit  sin,  and  find 
the  solution  in  the  sin  t^ferings  of  the  law,  by  whose 
blood  the  sinner  was  '  covered '  (so  the  common  etymo- 
logical metaphor)  and  protected  from  the  right  coos 
wrath  of  God  ;  they  had  a  far  more  urgent  task,  namd^, 
to  account  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  faith  of 
his  disciples  ;  and  tbou^  the  resurrection  speedily  re- 
established this  fiuth,  tbey  had  need  both  for  its  con- 
firmation and  for  its  defence  before  their  unbelieving 
countrymen,  to  whom  a  crucified  Messiah  was  an  in- 
superable stumbling  block,  of  proof  from  the  scriptures 
that  his  sufferings  were  the  fulfilment  of  i»t>phecy. 
That  there  were  predictions  they  could  not  doubt ;  and 
as  now  with  a  new  insight  they  searched  the  scriptures, 
it  was  as  if  the  Master  himself  opened  their  nUod  to 
understand  them  (Lk.  244S^),  and  interpreted  to  them 
the  prophecies  concerning  himself  {w.  35-37).' 

Thus  the  cross,  instead  of  being  the  refutation  of  his 
claims,  became  their  most  conclusive  demonstration. 
Among  the  scriptures  which  they  thus  for  the  first  time 
understood.  Is.  53  was,  with  good  reason,  the  most 
important.  Npt  only  did  the  picture  of  the  sofiering 
Servant  of  Yabwi  seem  to  foreshadow  even  in  minote 
details  the  experience  of  Jesus,  but  in  feet  the  authtn-  ot 
the  chapter  bad  undertaken  to  solve  the  same  problem, 
viz.,  Why  did  the  Servant  (Israel),  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  suffer  what  seemed  the  extremities  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure ?  Hu  answer  was.  The  sufferings  of  the  Servant 
of  Yabw6  are  an  expiation  for  others'  sins,  '  the  Lord 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  aU  and  by  his  stripes  w« 
are  healed. '  * 

The  idea  that  sins  could  thus  be  expiated  by  the. 
suffering  of  one  who  bad  not  deserved  it  was  not  re- 1 
pugnant  to  ancient  minds,  in  which  the  sense  of  social' 
soUdarity  was  stronger  than  that  of  individual  rigjits ; 
it  seemed,  in  fact,  most  natural.    Thesuffimngs  oC  die' 
righteous  were  frequent^  represented  as  an  atonement 
for  their  people.    Thus,  of  the  Maccabsean  martyrs  tt 
is  said :  '  Having  become  as  it  were  a  vicarious  ex- 
piation {dtrTiif/vxo")  for  the  sins  of  the  natitm,  and 
through  the  blood  of  those  godly  men  and  their  atoning 
death  {IKatm^plov  Savirou),  divine  providence  saved 
Israel  which  bad  before  been  evil  entreated'  (4  Mace 
17a3,  cp  637-39) ;  cp  also  Rom.  67  CoL  1>4.' 

1  S«e  Hottzmann,  AT  TkMl.  1  stjj'. 

■  LipsiiisiaScbenlcel,£Z.2493;  Holtmann,  JtTrAM/.Ijea/C 
>  Sm  above,  |  5a,  end. 
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llie  gnai  influence  of  Is.  A8  upon  Um  early  conception  of  the 
death  of  Christ  b  manifeit  rmt  only  in  Acts  8  33-35  (i^lip  and 
the Elhiopian eunuch;  cpalio  B 13 as  4 aiy^  30— iraw,  'servant,' 
I.v.  AS  13,  «  standing  title  of  JtsusX  and  the  epistles  (Heb.  QaS 
I  Pet.2*f95  I  Jn-lSf  elcX  but  auo  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
wM^ed  back  into  the  gospel  tradition  (Lk.  22  37  Jn.  1 19  36X 

Tbe  lint  pcmt  established  was,  therefore,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  not  tor  his  own  sins,  it  was  not  a 
trituniA  of  the  wicked  over  the  good,  an  inexplicable 
tragedy ;  it  was  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others. 
This  is  the  tradition  which  Paul  had  received  (above, 
9  57}.  This  expiation  was  originally  thought  of  in 
relatkHi  to  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  by  virtue  of  it  the 
sins  whose  penalty  would  otherwise  have  been  visited 
upon  the  offender  are  remitted  and  he  is  cleared.  From 
thb  side  Paul  works  out  bis  theory  of  atoitement  The 
association  of  expiation  with  sacrifice  in  the  taw  and  in 
the  conimoD  ideas  of  the  time  leads  to  the  emplo)rment 
of  sacrificial  figures  and  terms  in  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Christ  ;^  but  even  in  Hebrews,  where  the  idea  of  tbe 
death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  is  most  elaborately  de- 
ydaipei,  it  is  plain  tbM  the  premise  of  tbe  whole  is  that 
Christ  by  his  death  made  a  real  exi»atioD  for  the  sins 
of  noen,  by  which  they  are  redeemed.  It  was  itot,  there- 
fore, the  conception  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice 
which  brought  in  the  idea  of  exi»ation  and  propitiation, 
but  the  oppoute.  Hence  the  freedom  and  variety  in 
comparing  bis  death  to  the  different  species  of  OT 
surifioes,  astheystiggcat  difoent  aspects  of  his  work' — 
tbe  covenant  saaifice,  the  Passover,  ttie  expiations  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
dotmine  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  tbe  NT  as  there  may 
be  said  to  be  doctrines  of  redemption  or  of  justification. 

On  die  OT  Mcritos  tee  the  commentaries  on  tbe  Pentateuch 
(Me  Exodus,  i  f,  Leviticus,  i  33,  Numbers,  |  13,  Dkutexo- 

HOMY,  I  43),  among  whicn  those  of 
CS.  WbUognpliy*  Knobel-Dillroann  maybe  s[>eciaUy  men. 

tiODed ;  also,  for  their  Jewish  loiming, 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  and  Ixviticua.  Spencer,  J3t  Itgiim 
rtltaliitu,  167s  (bk.  i) :  J.  D.  Michaelit,  MMaiteAtt  Rtehi,(^ 

1775:  R<»aly;l>ntT,  ttjmawfkrt  g^A/,  tB^iS  Arrk  rf,  M,/,  .a^s; 
Waehner,  Amt.  Btntartmi,  etc.,  1743:  Ew.  A/i.  /tr.,m  1S66, 
ET1B76;  Nondc,//^,  1S94;  Be  nz.  e/A,  1804.  On  sacrifices 
■I  puticnku:  OttOMA,  Dtsmcrifidii,  i6j7;KuiU,  BfrAllUi- 
tm^UMtUckt  gj^^rkuOmt,  t86a,  EX  1865  ;  BOhr,  SymMik  da 
mtmmiaeitm  Cnltta,  1837;  alao  articles  'Opfer,'  'Sacrifice,' 
«&,  in  the  B3>le  (Uctionaries  of  Schenkel,  Riehm,  Smidi, 
VMaxaguaxAmPJiS.  On  particular  tptaet  of  sacrifice :  Thai- 
hofcr,  TMt  WMMtOrM  Oifir  da  wwawiimiw  Kmitut,  1848 ; 
Riehm,  'Uber  das  schnldrofer,'  Stmdim  und  Kritiken,  1654, 
P-  93  J^;  Rinck,  'Das  SchuldopTer/  iSsSj  P-  »9^; 
Schmoller,  ' Wesen  der  Sfihne  iDdera.-tasL  Opfmbora,'.^/.  aV. 
1691,  205  j:;  Vatke,  Religion  da  AiUm  Tatantnii,  1B35 ; 
W^Ilhaiisen,  />w/«r.  iiBjAfil  1S99,  ET  1885;  M.  Schultz, 
AUUst^etttlichc  TknbgUfii  1896 ;  Smend, Rel.-gach.S^ 
i8m:  DillDiann, /4//.  Tkal.  189; ;  Haiti,  (kick,  dtr  Iiraelit- 
iiem^  RflifiMt,^  1897.  SigmDcation  of  sacrifice :  Riehm, 
Sheriff  dtr  SSmt  im  Altnt  TtUanuHf,  1877 ;  H.  Schultx, 
'  ^nificance  of  Sacrifice  in  the  OT,*  Anitr.  Jmtrm.  of  TMeoi. 
4357^  09°oX  Systematic  works:  RitschI,  Rechffirtifiitv 
mmd  I'mffMKtatg,^  1880;  Cxvk,  ScritiMral Dactrint  0/ Sacn- 
JUe,^  iSqo.  See  also  Hubert  and  Mauss,  '  Nature  et  fonction 
du  sacrifice,'  L'tuuUt  Sociologique,  1807-1398^  39-138  (based 
otj  comparative  study^  of  Jewish  and  Hinau  sacrifice). 

On  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  :  Maimonides,  Yad  ^adJ^A, 
in  wbich  (he  material  from  the  Mishna  and  similar  source*  is 
GoIIeicted  and  methodically  arranged,  is  indupensable,  not  only 
as  an  exposition  of  the  system  but  also  as  a  key  to  the  scattered 
sources.  Modem  works  are :  Duschak,  GeteA.  u.  DartUllung 
dajMittlunCultut;  Edersheim,  TktTemfit anditt Miuittry, 
1874-  For  Jewbh  ideas  coocecniDg  sacrifice  Chrbtian  scholars 
generally  turn  to  Weber's  Lekrtn  3a  Talmttdi,  a  work  not  only 
uncritical  but  dominated  hy  a  false  theory ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada. 
dtr  Tanmaiitm,  3  vols,  (critical  sifUng  of  the  matenal) ;  see  also 
Koblei,  ' -Atonement/ /mvwA  £ii(^^^M^,S37sj^ 

Sacrifice  in  the  NT :  in  addition  to  the  commentariea  on  the 
NT  and  the  comprehendve  works  named  above;  PfleSderer, 
Vr^hrittmlhwm,  1S87,  P)  \tfa-,,Dtr  Paulimsmui,^  1890; 
Weizsicker,  Daa  a^tiliteMt  Zeifaittr,9l  1B93  ;  H.  Holumann, 
XT  Tkeoi.  1S97;  Sanday,  Prittthood  mmd  Saerifict,  \aio; 
W.  H.  Ward,  '  The  NT  doctrioc  of  the  relation  of  C3inst's 
dcatb  to  the  OT  ■amficial  lyalem,'  BibL  Sae.  61 046^.  (■894X 

G.  P.  M. 

i  In  Is.  SS 10  (OXSik)  the  cotuiectkn  seems  to  be  preformed ; 
but  •  Iransbttca  otherwise. 

■  Of  the  immense  literature  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  only  a  selection  can  be  ^ven  here.  The  list  is  intended 
to  include  wMks  which  either  are  of  vahie  to  the  modem  student 
or  bold  an  importani  place  ia  tbe  history  of  discnssioii. 
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BACBILEOE.  In  Rom. 2a3  the  question:  'Thou 
that  abhorrest  idob.  dost  thou  rob  temples '  ( AV  ■  commit 
sacrilege ' ;  6  pSe\vffa6tuy«t  cESuXa  ItpotrvXeii)  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  EH.  7>5  where  not  only  is 
it  commanded  to  bum  the  graven  images  of  the  gods  of 
the  nations  with  fire,  but  it  is  alao  fwtudden  to  co\'et 
tbe  silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them  or  to  ■  take  it  luto 
thee ;  for  it  is  an  abomination  (.1}^)  to  Yahwi  thy  God, 
and  thou  shall  not  tving  an  abomination  into  thy  house 
so  as  to  become  an  anathema  like  it ;  thou  shalt  utterly 
detest  and  abominate  it,  for  it  is  anathema '  (see  Abomi- 
nation, 4  ;  IlxiL,  §  arf).  In  Jos.  iv.  810,  g  207, 
this  law  is  rendered  '  Let  no  one  blaspheme  those  gods 
which  other  cities  esteem  such ;  nor  may  any  one  steal 
the  sacred  things  of  strange  temples  {/t^  «'v\&>  It/A 
ienxd)  DOT  take  any  treasure  that  may  be  dedicated  to 
any  god. '  In  accoidance  with  this,  in  Acts  19  37  we  find 
tbe  town  clerk  of  Ephesus  urging  in  the  case  of  Paul 
and  his  Jewish  companions  that  their  offence  has  at 
least  not  been  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  they  bnng 
■  neither  robbers  of  temples  (^ptwtfXevf}  nor  blasphemers 
of  our  goddess. ' 

As  regards  sacrilege  against  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  sMaoc. 
439-49  records  the  sacrfleges  (i(MMvik^M«Tti)  committed  in  the 
city  hy  Lysimachus  with  toe  cMBent  of  Menclaus,  the  riot  it  led 
to,  and  the  death  of  the  sacrilegious  person  (iipbffvAot)  beside 
the  sanctuary.  Thf  allegfed  attempt  at  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
rob  a  temple  (tipoffvAvif)  in  Persepolis  is  alluded  to  in  1  Mace. 
03,  and  in  a  Mace.  13  3-a  the  death  of  Menelaus  by  ^M-ecipilation 
from  tSe  tower  for  tlie  punishment  of  'him  that  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege  (iipoffvUa)  or  has  attained  any  pre-eminence  in  any 
other  evil  deeds'  is  related.  In  A»i.  xvi.  6a  Josephus  records  a 
decree  of  Augustus  in  tbe  course  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the 
sacred  tUngs  (of  the  Jews]  are  not  to  be  touched  (ni  t*  Itpa  tlnai 
iy  diirvAif  1,  and  that  *  if  any  one  be  caught  stealing  their  holy 
books  or  their  sacred  money,  whether  from  the  synagogue  (o-ojS- 
^T*Mv)  or  from  the  public  school  (wApMrot),  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  sacrilegious  person  (((pjcvAovl  and  his  goods  shall  be  brougbt 
into  the  public  treasury  of  tbe  Romans.'   In  aviiL  S  5^  the  ex- 

nlsion  of  the  Jew*  froin  Rooie  in  Tibertua's  time  is  said  to  have 
ta  due  to  the  wickedoeH  of  four  lews  uriio  embeided  Fulvia's 
giit  of  pUT]^  and  gold  for  the  temiHC  at  Jerusalem. 

ffAPA?"**  {saljmb),  4  Esd.  1 1  AVscSHALLim,  6. 

8ADAB  (dCT&A  [A]),  iEsd.613  AV,  RV  Astad; 
see  Azgad.  Tbe  AV  is  derived  bom  the  Geneva 
veraion. 

BADDEVB,  RV  LonDEtn  (Aaa^aioc  [B]),  i  Ead. 
845.    See  IDDO  (i.). 

BADDIB.  The  word  S)*^,  merJtaf.  is  in  Lev.  I69 
rendered  '  saddle '  in  EV,  but  AV"K-  has  '  carriage '  (cp 
iK.4a6[66]}.  The  word  literally  means  'place  of 
riding' — ('.f..' riding  seat  (cp  Chariot,  §  i.  begin.), 
and  in  Cant,  3 10  it  clearly  means  tbe  seat  of  Solomon's 
palanquin  (see  RV  and  Litter).  Not  less  evidently 
this  sense  will  not  suit  in  Lev.  (I.e.).  A  si^gested 
emendation  is  i^id.  'rvig'  (see  Tapestry). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  though  riding  was  the  most  common 
mode  of  travelling  in  Bible  days,  saddles  in  the  modern  sciim:  of 
the  word  were  not  used  but  only  'horse-cloths,'  or,  fniiiii);  that, 
a  garment  (Mt.  '21 7).  Fuirer  (BL  b  191)  compares  KtxIc.  S7  30 
as  showing  that  costly  horse-cloths  were  brought  to  markei  at 
Tyre  by  Uie  Dedanites.  But  the  text  is  corrupt  (cp  A\'  and 
RV).  ror  the  most  probable  reading  see  Ci-oth,  n.  i ;  young 
stenls,  not  cloths,  are  referred  10.  On  the  camels'  'fnnuturc, 
see  Camel,  |  >,  end.  The  word  for  '  to  saddle '  (nn, 
Nu.  2231  etc,  htcrally  means  'to  bind.' 

SASDVC,  RV  Saddnk  (caAAoykoy  [A],  caAAdy- 
AOYKOY  [B].  ceiAoYK  [L]),  i  Esd.  83.    See  Zadok. 

SASDUCEES.  The  origin  of  the  name  SaddQkim 
(□*p4'^V,  so  probably,  rather  than  Q^pHV)  has  been 
explained  in  two  ways  : 

I.  As  if  from  faddi^  (p*^)-  the  specially  righteous — 
a  most  unsatisfactory  derivation,  although  favoured  by 
.  .     Jerome  and  other  of  the  Fathers.  The 

'         ■ '     change  from  faddfi  (pns)  to  faddiik 
•TT.I«Ti«t<Aw  (P"*)  ^  wMranled  by  no  analogy,  nor 
is  the  name  as  explained  at  all  appro- 
priate:   There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sadducces  e\-er 
made  any  special  claim  to  'righteouaness,'  as  untler- 
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stood  by  the  Jews,  and  certainly  they  were  not  credited 
with  it  by  their  opponents.  Such  a  claim  was  far  more 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  Pharisees. 

3.  From  the  personal  name  Zadok  (pm)-  This  is 
not  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  other,  for  it  does 
not  account  for  the  well-attested  double  d  in  saddukim 
(a';rm)i  and  besides  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  a  con- 
nection with  Zadok-  Three  persons  of  that  name  have 
been  suggested :  (a)  a  certain  Zadok,  otherwise  un- 
known, who  is  said  to  have  been  with  a  certain 
Boetbos,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Sodio;  \b)  an 
unknown  fotinder  of  the  aristocratic  party ;  (r)  Sidok 
the  priest  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
,  a.  For  the  first  (disciple  of  Antigonus)  we  have  only 
the  authority  of  the  AbSth  di  R.  Nathan,  a  late  com- 
pilation, probably  of  the  ninth  century,  which  carries 
no  weight  with  regard  to  tustcwical  events  earlier  by  looo 
years.  It  is  likdy  that  this  represents  a  Talmudic 
tradition,  since  the  Boethusians  are  sometimes  confused 
with,  and  (even  in  the  TSseffa)  put  for  the  Sadducees. 
The  story  is,  in  the  common  Rabbinic  manner,  due 
solely  to  a  desire  to  account  for  the  supposed  origin  of 
SadduodsRi  from  the  «rdi-known  dictum  of  Ant^onus 
{Pir^  AbSth.  1 3)  that  we  should  serve  God  without 
expectation  of  reward,  which  is  then  said  to  have  been 
perverted  by  his  disciples  to  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
retribution  after  death.  Apart  from  the  imhistorical 
nature  of  the  story,  however,  the  saying  refers  quite  as 
much  to  rewards  in  this  hfe  as  to  the  future,  and,  in 
any  case,  accounts  only  for  one  side  of  Sadduceism. 
f  b.  The  second  Zadok  (a  person  assumed  to  account 
for  the  name),  althou^^  supported  by  Koenen,  may  be 
djimfased  as  purely  hypothetical. 

e.  The  least  unlikely  is  tbe  third  (Zadok  Ote  priest, 
'^temp.  David  and  Soknnon).  Etekid  certuhly  innsts 
strongly  on  the  'sons  of  Zad<dt'  (phj  ^)  as  tbe  only 
legitimate  holders  of  the  priestly  office ;  but  bis  \(to- 
phedes  were  uttered  in  circumstances  wholly  different 
from  those  in  which  the  Sadducean  and  Pharisaic 
parties  became  distinguished.  In  Ezckiel's  time  Israel 
appears  to  have  been  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  he  depicts 
an  ideal  state  of  things  which  for  the  most  part  was 
never  realised.  A  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  his 
time  and  that  of  Eira.  Modem  Judaism,  a  qrstem 
quite  distinct  from  anything  pre-exilic,  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  £a^,  and  the  people  never  again 
fell  into  idolatry.  The  breach  of  continuity  is  so 
definite  that  what  might  be  true  or  desirable  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  forms  no  argument  for  what  was  the  fact 
in  the  third  century.  It  must  be  r«nembered  too  that 
Ezekiel  was  himself  a  priest.  A  much  stronger  argu- 
ment might  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecdus. 
61 12 [9]  (ed.  Schechter),  'Give  thanks  to  him  who 
chose  the  sons  of  Zadok  for  priest,'  if  the  passage  is 
genuine,  as  it  probably  is.  However,  there  is  evidence 
that  this  view  did  not  prevail  exclusively,  for  in  i  Ch.  24 
the  sons  of  Ithamar  share  in  the  priesthood,  and  in 
later  times  the  priests  are  designated  by  the  wider  term, 
'sons  of  Aaron.'  The  form  of  the  name  is  not  the 
cmly  difficulty ;  it  does  not  appeu-  that  the  Sadducees 
ever  claimed  to  be,  or  were  regarded  as,  sons  of  Zadok. 
Whilst  thqf  chiefly  belonged  to  the  priestly  or  aristocratic 
caste,  that  party  was  in  its  ess«ice  political,  and  tbe 
name,  which  denotes  a  certain  set  of  doctrines,  or  rather 
the  oration  of  them,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  them 
as  a  term  of  reproach  by  their  opponents.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  used  as  a  theological,  not  a  political  term, 
referring  not  to  the  origin  of  a  particular  family,  party, 
or  caste,  but  to  the  special  form  of  supposed  heterixloxy 
vliich  happened  to  be  characteristic  of  that  party,  so 
that  a  man  mi^  have  been  described  as  a  Sadducee 
on  account  of  his  views,  althoi^h  not  necessarily  being 
a  member  of  the  party — a  case  which,  however,  was 
tmlikely  to  occur. 

3.  A  third  explanation  of  tbe  name  may  perhaps  be 
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hazarded,  thmigh  with  great  diffidence.    In  modem 
•  Persian  the  word  tindlk  is  used  in  the 

liiJiuulujw  °'  Manichaean,  or.  in  a  general 

sense,  for  infidel,  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  resurrection  or  in  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
It  has  been  adopted  in  Ara1»c  (tindik-",  plur.  sanddik*  ■ 
and  tanddi^'™)  with  the  meaning  of  infidel,  and  also  I 
in  Armenian  (cp  Eznik  [5th  cent.]  against  heresies, 
chap.  2  on  the  errors  of  Zoroastrianism ).  Mas'Qdl  { loth 
cent. )  says  that  the  name  arose  in  tbe  time  of  Manes  to 
denote  his  teaching,  and  explains  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Zend,  or  explanation,  of  the  Avesta,  The  original 
Avesta  was  the  tnily  &'unml  Ixx^,  and  a  person  who 
followed  only  the  commentary  was  called  a  Zindlk.  as 
one  who  rejected  the  word  of  God  to  follow  worldly 
tradition,  irreligious.  But  the  term  cannot  ha^'C 
originated  in  the  time  of  Manes  (3rd  cent.  a.d.  ),  for 
the  Zend  '  commentary,'  whatever  view  be  taken  of  its 
date,  was  by  then  already  becoming  luiintelligible.  It 
must  be  much  earlier  and  have  acquired  the  general 
sense  of  infidel  very  soon.  Mas'Qdl,  indeed,  himself 
implies  that  ^JjJ  was  used  long  before  in  this  sense, 

and  makes  Zoroaster  the  author  not  only  of  the  Avesta, 
but  of  the  Zend  and  PAxend  (super-commentary),  parts 
of  which  he  says  were  destrt^red  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great.^  Makrid  (15th  cent),  who  boirows  largely  frcnn 
Mas'Odl,  confiises  tfie  Zanfidikah  with  the  Samaritans 
and  Sadducees,  and  says  that  they  deny  the  existence 
of  angels,  the  resin-rection,  and  the  prophets  after 
Moses,  whence  it  has  been  suggested  that  Zan&dikah 
is  a  corruption  of  ZaddQklm.  The  reverse  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  case.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Persian  t 
word  was  used  about  aoo  B.C  in  the  sense  of  '  Zoroas- 1 
Irian,' '  and  if  so,  it  might  well  be  applied  by  opponents 
to  a  party  in  Judsea  who  sympathised  with  foreign 
ideas,  and  rejected  beliefs  which  were  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  Jewish.  It  would  thus  have 
been  used  at  first  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  and  later, 
when  the  original  meaning  was  forgotten,  was,  in  the 
well-known  Jewish  manner,  transformed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bear  the  interpretation  of '  sons  of  Zadok'  (pmu) 
with  a  suggestion  of  'righteous'  (□*pns).  This  would 
explain  the  daghesh  (for  suppressed  i)  with  pathah,  and 
the  1  for  <■  It  may  be  mentioned,  thon^  perhaps  as  a 
mere  coincidence,  that  taitddika  is  used  for  Sadducees 
in  Arabic  translations  of  the  NT.  That  they  did  not 
hold  Z(HX)asuian  vieu's  is  no  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion. In  later  Jewish  literature  Epikunis  (omo'BK)  is 
used  for  a  freethinker,  without  any  idea  of  his  holding 
the  views  of  Epicunis  (see  Epicureans),  and  is  con- 
nected, a  popular  e^mology,  with  the  root  ips-  In 
fact,  after  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  has  been  ioc- 
gotten,  Epikunis  becomes  in  the  Talmud  doctrinally 
almost  the  exact  representative  of  the  earlier  term 
Sadducee,  the  errors  chiefly  condemned  in  the  '  sect  * 
being  their  denial  of  the  resurrection  atid  the  flection 
of  the  oral  law.  It  is  very  probable  that  Sadducee 
never  had  any  more  definite  sense  than  this. 

The  beginning  of  the  pany  naturally  can  not  be 
traced.     Id  its  political  aspect  it  must  have  existed 
-  TTir    .  Df  actually  or  potentially  ever  since  there 
U^Mn^imJ         *  Jewish  state,  if  tbe  wew  taken 
aMnnooM.    g^i^^  jg  correct.    Doctrinally  too,  if 
it  is  in  essence  the  opposite  of  the  Pharisaic  develop- 
ment, its  origin  goes  bock  to  tbe  first  bi^nnings  of  a 
law  which  had  to  be  interpreted.    The  uncertainty  of 
the  evidence  and  its  paucity  prevent  our  assigning  any 
definite  date  for  the  first  (Pharisaic)  amplification  of  the 
Torah.    We  may,  however,  feel  sure  that  the  Law-book 
of  Ezra  enlarged  the  existing  documents  sufliciently  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  time.    It  must  have 

1  The  question  of  the  origin  of  tbe  Zoroastrian  writing*  u 
extremely  difficult,  and  very  little  a  certain  except  that  the 
GSchas  are  the  earliest  stratum.    See  Zoroastrianism. 

3  The  meaning  of  'infidel'  would  then  be  due  to  the  later 
influRiceofChrutianityand  lilam. 
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been  later  that  tbe  progressive  school  began  to  develop 
tradition.  la  the  Mishoa  tractate  Abdth,  after  the 
canonical  autborities,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
tradition  (.iSapn  nS»W}  is  the  '  Great  Synagt^ue, ' '  and 
the  first  [jer^oal  name  is  that  of  Simon  the  Just  (prob- 
ably early  in  the  3rd  cent  B.C.).  No  doubt  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  before  his  ^me ;  but  it  seems  that 
historical  record  did  not  go  &rtber  back.  We  shall 
perhaps  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  the  actual  be- 
ginnings of  tbe  new  teaching  about  300  b.  c.  ,  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
drawn  from  other  evidence,  that  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  Judaism  became  powerfully  affected  by 
that  P^-sian  influence  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increasing  popularity  of  tbe  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  rise  of  the  liberal 
party,  or  school  of  theological  development,  implies  the 
fixination  of  a  conso'vative  opposition.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  two  parties  were  from  the  first  sharply 
divided,  still  less  that  tbey  acquired  distinctive  names. 
It  is  bistoiically  more  probaUa  that  the  divogence 
increased  gradtuilly,  and  was  intensified,  and  at  last 
definitely  realised  in  the  religious  revival  of  Maccabean 
times.  As  to  the  first  use  of  the  name  to  indicate 
difierences  consciously  felt,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  OT 
or  in  Ecclus.,  and,  in  fact,  the  earliest  documents  which 
mention  Sadducees  are  the  Goqxls  (but  not  Jn. ).  There 
is,  however,  no  reastm  to  reject  the  testimony  of 
Jose[dins  that  the  name  was  used  in  the  Maccabcean 
period,  and  if  it  was  then  well-established,  we  may 
assume  that  it  was  used,  if  not  g^wrally,  at  least 
spwadically,  at  an  earlier  time  to  denote  opposition  to 
doctrines  which  are  afterwards  known  as  Pharisaic.  In 
Josephus  they  always  appear  as  a  definite  political  party, 
an  inexact,  Uiougb  convenient,  view  which  is  due  to  the 
colouring  of  the  histcoian.  Under  tbe  earlier  Macca- 
beeans,  as  would  be  expected,  they  are  not  much  in 
evidence ;  but  with  the  Hasmonaeans  they  again  come 
into  prominence.  John  Hyrcanus  definitely  allied  him* 
self  with  them.  Alexander  JannEeus,  as  being  himself 
high  i»iest,  was  supported  by  them  (cp  Sukkak,  48^), 
ai^  Us  war  may  be  regarded  as  a  contest  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties.  In  their  political 
relations  they  show  a  sympathy  with  foreign  influences 
wbidl  was  strongly  reprobatKi  by  tbe  nationalistic 
Pharisees.  Thus  we  find  thera  acciued,  perhaps  justly, 
of  tolerating  Greek  religious  practices,  and  even  of 
adopting  them.  This  is  the  less  surprising  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Judaism  which  they  professed  can  have 
bad  (to  use  a  modem  idirase)  no  religious  hold  on  them. 
It  was  rather  the  machinery  by  whidti  a  certain  political 
system  was  woriced,  and  when  circumstances  changed, 
it  could  be  adapted  to  the  new  condidons.  In  the 
Roman  period  their  influence  diminished  again.  The 
pany,  always  in  a  minority,  was  not  likely  to  be  largely 
recruited.  They  apparently  had  no  existence  outside 
Jerusalem  with  the  temple  and  its  ritual,  the  centre  of 
lelifpous  and  pcditical  lUe.  With  the  bll  of  Jerusalem 
they  disappear  fn>m  history,  and  a  century  later  the 
Mishna  knows  of  them  only  by  tradition.  (See,  further, 
pHAJtiSEES,  ^  17-ao), 

It  would  seem  that  Sadduceeism  is  to  be  rightly 
regarded  as  n^ative.    Wherever  reference  is  made  to 
.  n-afcrfna  •      ^  suggestion  is  that  certain  views  are 
u^^nL '  1^*"  naturally  follows  from 

what  has  been  said  above,  Phariseeism 
represents  the  tendency  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
modem  Judaism.  It  was  at  once  exclusive  in  that  it 
strenuously  opposed  all  dealings  with  the  foreigner,  and 
popular  in  that  it  provided  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people.  The  doctrines  which  we  find  the  Sadducees 
fleeting  are  ptedsdy  those  which  had  been  deduced 

I  Tbe  nbbiiucal  accounts  of  the  great  synagogue  we  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  received  chronology.  If  Em's  date  could  be 
put  a  century  later,  as  haa  boen  su^csted,  many  difficulties 
would  be  removed. 
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from  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  suit  the  requirements  1 

of  the  time.  If  Judaism  was  to  continue  as  a  livii^  / 
^tem,  it  became  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  altered  con- 1 
ditions  not  contemplated  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
hence  arose  the  whole  body  of  oral  tradition  (Sjrsr  mm 
•w)-  At  a  time,  too,  when  theological  speculation  was 
widdy  cultivated,  it  was  eqtially  natural  tfaat  Judaism 
should  be  affected  by  tbe  striving  after  those  spiritual 
hopes  which  at  all  times  have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  num  cherished  source  of  comfort  in  human  suSer- 
ing.  Hence  arose  the  doctrines  of  a  future  life  with 
rewards  and  punishments  compensating  for  the  apparent 
incompatibility  between  virtue  and  happiness  in  this 
lifie.  How  keenly  this  problem  appealed  to  the  Jewish 
mind  is  evident  from  tbe  Psalms  {e.g. ,  Ps.  73).  Pcr- 
Kaps  to  no  people  has  it  iq)pealed,  for  various  reasons, 
more  poignantly.  Naturally,  however,  it  was  to  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  their  sympathisers,  that  the  need 
for  a  future  rectification  in  tbe  cause  of  justice  was  most 
apparent.  It  is,  therefore,  only  what  would  be  expected 
when  we  find  that  those  who  reject  such  comfortable 
words  are  a  relatively  small  party  of  the  wdl-to-do  (rodi 
tinrbpom  iU>vov  ^bvrw).  Whilst,  however,  it  appears 
to  have  been  generally  the  case  that  Sadducean  views 
were  held  by  the  aristocratic  (i.e.,  primarily,  tbe  priestly) 
party,  we  must  beware,  as  suggested  above,  of  regarding 
aristocrat,  priest,  and  Sadducee  as  convertible  terms. 
Many  of  the  priests  were  Pharisees,  as  we  see,  e.g. ,  from 
the  names  of  doctors  quoted  in  the  Mishna  with  the 
title  'priest'  (jns),  etc.,  and,  moreover,  the  separalioD 
between  the  bigber  and  the  lower  classes  of  priests  was 
as  great  as  between  the  aristocratic  party  and  the  common 
people.  Nor  again  was  the  difference  between  Pharisees  I 
and  Sadducees  politically  insuperable.  They  could  sit ' 
together  on  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  236),  and  priests  and 
Pharisees  could  combine  in  a  common  cause  (Jn.  73a 
4s)-  That  the  Sadducees  woe,  however,  in  an  oltpv- 
chical  minority  is  evident  from  tbe  fact  that  they  seem 
to  have  found  it  advisable  to  conform  at  times  to  the 
more  popular  Pharisaic  practice — e.g.,  Ydmd  19*, 
'  although  we  are  Sadducees  we  are  afraid  of  the 
Pharisees '  (oTmi  ID  ]-¥rvm  iJK  I'pmp  b  v  k),  where 
the  whole  pass^  shows  a  strong  and-Sadducean  feel- 
ing.^  Cp  also  Jos.  AHt.  xviii.  1 4. 

Taking  then  the  view  that  Sadducean  opinions  were 
held  mainly  by  members  of  the  dominant  aristocratic 
_  yj^.  cU^,  we  have  now  to  consider  those  opinions 
©.  iwu.  detail.  The  data  furnished  by  the  NT, 
though  clear,  are  meagre.  The  account  in  Josephus  is 
fuller  (see  especially  ^n/.  xviii.  1 3-4,  £/ii.8i4).  His 
statements  are,  however,  coloured  partly  by  bis  own 
strong  Pharisaic  [nejudice,  and  still  more  a  desire  to 
express  himself  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  philosophical  notions  which  appealed 
to  the  Greek  mind  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  methods 
of  thought  underlying  Sadducean  belief  or  disbelief. 
In  this  respect  Jew  and  Greek  start  from  different 
premises,  re[NXsenting  a  racial  distinctioiL  Roughly 
speaking,  the  one  founds  his  fiiith  on  the  will  of  God 
and  the  revelation  bound  up  with  it,  the  other  deduces 
his  scheme  of  the  universe  from  a  metapl^rncal  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  conditions  of  being. 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  views  may  be  classed  (as 
by  SdiUrer)  under  three  heads:  (i)  tbey  denied  the 
resurrection,  personal  immortali^,  and  retribution  in  a 
future  life ;  (a)  they  denied  angds,  spirits,  and  demons ; 
(3)  they  denied  fote  {tlfutfuimj),  and  postulated  freedom 
of  action  for  every  man  to  choose  good  or  evil,  and 
work  out  his  own  happiness  or  the  reverse. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Sadducedsm  un- 
doubtedly represents  tbe  old  Jewish  standpoint  What- 
ever doctrines  may  be  infetred  from  the  Toiab,  it  is 

1  This  MRU  posublir  true  to  the  circumstances,  tbcmafa 
Talmudic  refbrcnces  are  not  to  be  inwliciily  accepted.  Tint 
GemSra  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  distant  lustOTical^Iw/f,  but  may 
repTMent  a  Hue  traditional  aitUvJt. 
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evident  that  the  theory  of  a  ftiture  life  and  future 

retribution  is  not  inculcated  in  iL 
6.  BMuiwctton.       ^^.^        ^jjy  jjjg 

parts  of  the  Torah  was  not  spiritual  teaching,  apart 
from  the  edification  to  be  derived  from  the  historical 
narrative,  but  to  set  forth  the  practical  details  of  the 
ritual  of  Yahv^m.  Such  words  as  '  holiness '  and 
'  purity '  had  a  tedmical  religious  meaning  quite  distinct 
from  the  moral  content  which  has  been  put  into  them 
by  later  tbeolt^.  From  a  law-book  the  poetical,  the 
spiritual,  the  emotional  were  fittingly  excluded.  Into 
the  causes  of  the  development  which  we  find  in  the 
other  canonical  books,  in  Fhariseeism,  and  in  later  Jewish 
thought,  we  need  not  enter  here  (see  Pharisees). 
That  development  was  necessary.  Sadduceeism  only 
empha^sed  the  earlier  point  of  view  by  rejecting  the 
new  doctrines  with  unvarying  conservatism.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Sadducees  had  a  certain  sympathy  with 
Greek  and  foreign  influences  generally,  this  attitude 
may  be  thought  remarkable.  It  is  not  so  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  txiginal  Torah  and  the 
Semitic  mind  which  is  deeply  interested  ui  the  problems 
of  the  ptesmt,  but  shows  only  a  slight  capacity  or 
inclinatioa  for  dealing  with  the  questions  of  modem 
theology.  The  Jewish  mind  can  indeed  insist  on  the 
onene^  of  God ;  but  how  misplaced  in  a  Midrash,  nay, 
bow  impossible,  would  be  for  instance  a  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  homoousia,  even  if  it  could  arise.  Such 
questions  have,  or  had,  an  attraction  for  the  western 
mind.  They  have  none  for  the  Jew.  Moreover,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  in  the  aristocratic  party  a  certain 
materialistic  tendency  would  show  itself,  that  practical 
politics  would  absorb  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
contemplative  pursuits.  Whilst  thus  holding  to  primi- 
tive, formal  Judaism,  the  Sadducees  would,  so  far  as 
they  were  disposed  to  be  controversial,  look  with  sus- 
picion on  niaiisaie  developments,  as  tending,  by  a  sort 
of  self-contradiction,  to  vitiate  the  observance  of  the 
Law.  The  Pharisee  was,  indeed,  exact  in  paying  tithes 
of  the  mint  and  the  cummin  ;  but  a  later  teacher  could 
say,  '  Whoever  gives  a  poor  man  a  coin  attains  six 
blessings  ;  but  he  who  addresses  to  him  soothing  words 
attains  eleven  blessings'  (,ipp3  "p^nD  'Jjl^  norm  \rfan  l>3 
iJiTah'aTianOD-maitraoninwia).  Besdes  the  danger 
of  sudi  teaching  in  undermining  the  foundations  on 
which  the  Sadducean  position  rested,  there  may  also 
have  been  a  eonsdentious  desire  to  arrest  the  breaking 
up  of  that  system  by  which  alone  the  nation  could 
rightly  serve  God.  They  accordingly  rejected  entirely 
the  oral  tradition  {no  .Ttin)  by  which  the  Pharisees 
supplemented  the  written  Law.  According  to  Phari- 
saic doctrine  this  was  of  eqtial  authority  with  the 
written  Law,  and  in  a  sense  even  more  binding,  since 
it  provided  for  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Law. 
Later  teachers  claimed  that  the  whole  of  tradition  was 
revealed  to  Moses,  who  transmitted  it  orally  to  Joshua 
and  the  seventy  elders.  The  difficulty  of  preserving  it 
intact  throng  so  many  centuries  was  evaded  by  the 
theory  of  a  sort  of  apostolic  succeSKon  {nhipn  ihthv).  a 
series  of  authoritative  teachers.  The  whole  of  this 
superstructure,  and  therewith  the  doctrines  deduced  by 
it,  chief  among  which  was  that  of  the  future  life,  were 
ignored  by  the  Sadducees. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  second  specific  point — the  dis- 
bdief  in  angels,  spirits,  and  demons — the  Sadducean 
7  Awimia  pos'tio"  *^  probably  in  advance  of  the 
.  nngnii.  -j-qj^  where  we  still  find  traces  of  the  belief, 
common  to  atl  primitive  peoples,  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  demons.  How  they  could  abandon  this,  still 
more  how  they  could  explain  it  (e.g. ,  the  rite  connected 
with  Azarol)  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  however,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  materialistic  tendency  and  of  the 
attitude  described  above.  No  doubt  it  was  also 
emphasised  by  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  development 
ot  angelolc^  and  demonology.  Already  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  angels  have  names ;  in  the  Midrasbim  and 
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the  Talmud  the  system  is  further  eitended,  and  later,  in 

the  '  practical  Kabb&ISh,'  it  passes  all  bounds. 

3.  For  the  third  point — the  freedom  of  will  and  the 
denial  of  fate— we  have  only  the  authority  of  Josephns. 
-  p__  . ...  Schflrer  points  out  that  this  way  of  stating 
**  case  is  entirdy  un-Jewish,  although 

the  question  of  God's  providence  was  tmdoabtedly  dis- 
cussed. In  spile  of  its  not  being  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  it  is  very  fnvbable  that  Jos^ihus'  account  is 
substantially  correct.  The  doctrine  is  in  agreement 
with  the  wwldly,  materialistic  character  of  Sadduccdsm, 
noted  above,  and  with  their  tendency  to  keep  to  the 
simplest  elements  of  faith,  rejecting  all  admixture  of  the 
suponatural.  It  also  probably  represents  the  pcnnt  of 
view  6S  the  Pentateuch  .  Dt.  4  and  6).  The  Sad- 
ducees would  not  have  dnued  that  good  and  bad  actitnis 
brought  their  respective  consequences  in  this  world,  for 
a  moral  sanction  is  necessary;  but  they  would  rqect 
any  theory  of  predestination  as  well  as  that  of  future 
retribution.  Possibly  Persian  infiu^ice  may  be  traceable 
here. 

There  remains  yet  a  fourth  pcnnt  to  be  considered. 

According  to  the  church  fathers  (Origen,  Jerome)  the 
_  .  Sadducees  accepted  only  the  Torah,  reject- 
ing all  the  other  canonical  books.  This 
seems  to  be  a  misconception  based  on  Mt.  2231^ 
Why  should  Jesus  have  chosen  an  argument  from  the 
Pentateuch,  when  others  more  obvious  were  to  be  foimd 
in  the  other  books,  unless  the  Sadducees  acknowledged 
only  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  in  such  matters? 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  for  such  a  view,  whidi 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  laid  to  their  charge  if  there  were 
the  least  ground  for  it.  The  argument  from  silence  b 
not  conclusive ;  but  it  is  very  strong  here,  for  nothing 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  damage  an  opponent 
than  to  show  that  be  rejected  any  of  the  canonical 
books.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Jews  have 
always  regarded  the  Torah  as  on  a  wholly  different 
level  of  holiness  and  authority  from  the  other  books. 
In  the  time  of  Ezra,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  Judaism,  as  we  understand  it,  the 
Torah  must  have  been  the  only  sacred  writing.  Other 
documents  won  their  way  only  gradually  to  a  canonical 
position.  The  conservative  Sadducees  would,  no  doubt, 
bold  more  rigidly  than  others  to  the  supreme  position 
the  Torah,  and  would  view  with  a  certain  suspicion  any 
enlargement  of  the  canon  as  showing  a  Pharisatc 
tendency.  (Cp  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  churches 
towards  the  Apocrypha.)  It  must  be  admitted  too  that 
the  prophets  and  liagit^rapha  generally  lend  mtm 
countenance  to  Pharisaic  views  than  the  Torah.  and 
were,  in  &ct,  a  result  of  the  same  development  Though 
we  need  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  rejected  them, 
the  Sadducees  may  well  have  used  them  only  '  fcv 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ' ;  and  the 
ai^imient  in  Mt.  223a  is  probably  chosen  from  the  Torah 
in  order  to  be  above  criticism.  The  statement  of  the 
fathers  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  a  very  common  oon- 
funon  mth  the  Samaritans  {q.v. },  -who  did  accept  only 
the  Torah  {kx  the  same  reasons  which  caused  the 
Sadducees  to  regard  it  with  qiedal  veneratitm),  and, 
curiously  enough,  use  the  very  passage  quoted  in  Mt 
as  an  argument  for  the  future  life.  A.  e.  a 

For  the  Ittenicure  see  Scribbs  and  Pharisees,' |  ai. 

SADOC.    I.  [sadock)  ^'ExdAi.    See  Zadok. 
3.  (<ra&M  [Ti.  WHD,  Mt.  1  14.    See  Geneauxiies  ii. 

SAPFBOir  {Dill?,  karbom;  krokoc,  Cant.  i^t). 
The  Hebrewword  is  probablyidenticalwith  Syr.  kurkMd, 
Ar.  kurkum,  both  of  which  denote  the  crocus  or  saffinn. 
The  ^ame  word  is  found  in  Persian  and  Armenian  (in 
the  latter  probably  borrowed  from  Heb. ;  L^.  GA  58, 
Arm.  St.  161),  and  the  common  origin  seems  to  be 
Sans,  kunkuma.  The  source  of  saffron  is  Crecus  satima, 
L.,  a  plant  of  doubtful  origin,'  which,  though  foimd  in 

1  See  the  disciuskn  in  FlOd.  and  Hanb-ff  tA^f. 
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Patesdue  {FFP  42a),  is  not  apparently  indisaious  there. 

D.  H.  MQIler,  on  the  other  hand,  separating  karkdm 
from  the  other  words  mentioned  above,  connects  it  with 
Ar.  kamkdm  {Sab.  asaz)  and  GIc.  xdYJca/uM','  and  so 
takes  it  to  be  the  resin  of  the  dirw  or  mastic  tree — i.e. , 
fdri,  {Sab.  Denkm.  8a).  BuPMiUler's  identification 
of  jcdyxa^  with  the  resin  of  the  mastic  tree  is  a 
mistake  :  KirfKaitaw  is,  according  to  Fraas  (Syn.  PL  Fl. 
clu5.  87),  derived  from  Amyris  l=Baisamodendroit] 
Kaiaf?  and  is  in  all  probalnlity  therefore  the  fragrant 
gum  much  esteemed  in  the  east  as  '  Kssa  MI ' — in  foct, 
an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh.  Mordtmann  does  not 
believe  in  the  connection  of  with  kamk&m  and 
xdyica^  :  and  it  seems  best  to  follow  andent  tradition 
in  identifying  the  Heb.  word  with  saffron. 

N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 

SAIL.  I.  CnfiQ,  mi^ra/,- cTptoMNH,  E:zek.277t 
'Thy  Nul  !□  MTve  a*  ensign ' (01 ; 

9.  D],  nitx  «i|fMMp  or  tA  (Q,  I«.8ta3,  'The  many^ 

coloured  tails  served  in  andent  times  a*  dtstingnishing  marks.' 
See  Ship. 

8AZNT.  We  have  to  deal,  in  this  article,  not  with 
the  subject  of  Christian,  or  rather  biblical,  '  perfection,' 
1.  TTaa  of        ^'''^       use  of  '  saint '  and  '  holy '  in 

t«rmt  fiinner  word,  as  a  lendoing, 

"■™*  dther  of  iSxUf  or  of  ^fd,  has  had  the 
unfortunate  effect  <A  obscuring  characterisdc  t^blical 
ideas.  Readers  of  the  EV  must  therefore  supply  for 
themselves  the  neoessary  mental  correction  or  intenrpre- 
tation.    AV  applies  the  term  in  OT  : 

I.  To  the  angeb  [kldoHm,  D"tfnp),  JobBi  15i5  Ps. 
895  7  [68]  Zech,  145.  RV,  however,  calls  the  angels 
'holy  ones.'  Whether  even  this  phrase  conveys  the 
ri^t  idea  to  a  modem  reader  may  be  doubted  (see 
c),  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  Budde  (note  on  Job 
&i)  for  his  suggestion  '  heavenly  ones.' 

1.  To  persons  who  are  'holy' — i.e.,  consecrated 
{kddH,  kaddiS,  Bf^)— Ps.l06i6 (Aaron),  349 
[lo]  Dan.  7 18  n  /.  %i  aj  (foithfiil  worshippers  oi  Yahw^). 
So.  too,  RV. 

3.  To  la^lites  who  fiilfil  the  duties  of  piety  (hdsld, 
-I'DH  ;  Artof,  sancttis,  see  LoviNGKlNDNESS),  i  S.  2.9  (0 
SlKotot  or  orl)  Ps.  I610  304[s]  6O5  529  ["0  P^ov. 
2B  (9,  eiiXt^Saiyi^vui*),  etc; ;  so  RV,  except  in  i  S.  29. 
whoe  it  giva  (not  Inppily)  'holy  ones,'  and  in  mg. 
'godfy  ones.'  '  Loyal  ones'  would  give  one  side  of 
the  meaning (cp  Ps.60s?).  In  NT  {see  above)  the  EV 
uses  'saints'  often  of  Christians.  It  may  be  a  con- 
venient term  ;  but  if  ideas  are  to  be  translated,  '  God's 
people'  would  perhaps  be  a  better  rendering,  with  a 
marg.  'holy  ones — i.e.,  consecrated  ones.' 

Two  passages  in  Rev,  deserve  attention.  Inllii,  AVs  'ibou 
kin^  of  saints '  (i  |SmiA>vt  tmv  iyimv,  TR,  Ti.  WHmK-  o  p.  t. 
Jfnif)  has  become  in  RV  '  thou  tine  of  the  ages '  (o  fia/r,  Twr 
oiwiw,  RV,  WH);  and  la  18ao  AV's  'ye  holy  apostles  and 
prophets'  has  become  'ye  saints,  and  ye  apostles,  and  ye 
prophets.'  _  Textual  criticism  certainly  has  had  its  rights ;  but 
the  rendering  '  saints '  seem*  an  unnecessary  concession  to  a 
usage  more  Honoured  in  the  breach  dian  ui  the  observance. 
'  Ve  holy  ooes '  would  surely  have  been  adequate. 

*TberB  are  also  great  difficulties  connected  with  EV's 
use  of  the  rendering  '  holy,'  especially  when  it  is  used 

_  w.,-,!--  for Mfid  (on  which  cp  Dr.  Par.  Ps.  443/ ; 

Kirkpatrick.  Psalms.  544/;  BDB.  i.v.). 
mifMaia.  ^  Ps.86a,  'Preserve  thou  my  soul, 
for  I  am  holy '  (Adsid) ;  so  AV,  cp  Vg.  and  Jer. ;  but 
RV  '  godly. '  AV  is  here  even  more  misleading  than  in 
5O5  ('gather  my  saints  [^fifox]  tt^ether  unto  me'). 
<  Who  can  be  the  speaker  of  th^  wwds  but  the  Sinless 
One?'  asks  Augustine.  This  of  course  is  theology,  not 
exegesis  (cp  OPs.  360),  and  even  if  we  take  Ps.  86  to  be 
a  psalm  of  the  pious  community  (Smend,  BS. ,  etc. ),  yet, 
like  Job,  the  commimity,  while  maintaining  its  conscious- 
ness of  righteousness,  would  abstain  from  calltng  itself 

1  OntlusMeDioK.193,  Plin. /fJVlS44. 
*  Spnncel  (f/M.  rH  He**.  1 173)  calls  this  Amjni*  Knfal, 
wfaicii  b  posnbly  tbe  nune  thing. 
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sobjectivcfy'holf '  or 'nnkss.'  '  It  is  not  to  tbe  stale  of 
holiness  that  the  Psalmist  lays  claim,  but  to  the  over- 
mastoing  affection  of  moral  love,  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  of  which  be  is  conscious  towards  his  brother  Israel- 
ites, and  in  some  degree  towards  his  brother  men.  To 
a  good  Israelite  there  is  no  boastfulness  implied  in  such 
a  claim  as  tbe  Psalmist's.  Whom  should  he  love  but 
Y^wi,  who  has  granted  Israel  a  "covenant  ordered 
in  all  things  and  stu^,"  a  covenant  based  on  the  pre- 
suppoation  that  those  who  desire  its  benefits  are  bound 
by  practical  love  to  each  other,  and,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  community,  by  vrorshipping  and  obedient  love 
to  Jehovah'  {Aids,  345/)^  Kirkpatrick  (i^.  cit.),  how- 
ever, following  Hupfeld,  thinks  the  passive  sense,  'be- 
loved "■ — ,  the  object  of  thy  lovingkindness,  '  Car  more 
suitable.'   See  Lovingkindness. 

2.  p5.16to,  'Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One' 
{hdsid),  etc.  RV  removes  the  capital  letters ;  RV°w 
'  Or  godly  ;  or  beloved. '  Any  rendering  would  be  better 
than  'holy  one'  or  '  Holy  One.'  Perhaps  'thy  loyal 
one '  gives  tbe  most  imporunt  part  of  the  sense  best. 
The  phrase  implies  an  argument ;  '  thou  wilt  preserve 
me  because  of  tlie  covenant-bond  of  lovingkindness.' 

In  Ps.  fit  16,  too,  tbe  nunc  idea  underlies  the  text,  if  Gtltsis 
right  in  emending  the  very  doubtful  y^ld  (tti')  into  h&dd 
(l*DrO^ '  bav«  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  loyal  (to  the  cpTerumt)^' 
In  all  such  pasKiges  pious  Israel  is  tbe  spmker,  not  an  individual 
(though  a  Christian  application  can  be  reasonably  defended). 
In  Ps.  le  the  reading  of  tbe  text  (Kt.)  is  '  thy  holy  ones.'  EV, 
however,  in  following  tbe  Hebrew  marein  f^-)  has  the  authority 
of  the  versions,  and  the  best  MSS  ana  editions.  The  case  wito 
Ps.  80  ig  [ao]  is  somewhat  umilar. 

3.  Ps.  89 19  [ao],  vloTi,  AV  •  Thou  spakest  in  vision 
to  thy  Holy  One"  {kdsid\ ;  RV  '  to  thy  saints,'  because 
'  Holy  One'  [kddSl)  precedes  in  v.  18,  and  because  the 
text  (Kt.)  and  the  vcmons  have  the  plural,  though 
tbe  angular  is  supported  by  the  Heb.  tnarg.  (Kr. )  and 
by  some  MSS  and  early  edttioiis.  Certainly  the  '  vision ' 
of  3S.7  was  to  an  individual  (Nathan) ;  though  ulti- 
mately it  belonged  to  all  the  hSsidlm.  '  Godly  ones  (or 
one),'  as  Driver,  or  '  to  thy  loyal  ones  (one),'  would  be 
an  improvement  on  AV's  rendering. 

4.  I  S.  29,  '  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  holy  ones,' 
RVmg-  'of  his  godly  ones'  {J^iddw,  Kt ;  hai  Adsido, 
^x.).    EV  is  unfortunate. 

5.  and  6.  xTim.28,  EV'boly hands';  Tit  18,  'just, 
holy,  temperate;'  ilffwi  is  never  =  47«)t ;  it  comes  nearer 
to  Slxaiot,  and  denotes  the  righteousness  of  him  who 
regards  not  chiefly  tbe  law,  but  the  lawgiver  ;  in  short, 
piety.  So  Philo,  iffidrijt  fiiv  rpb%  Qef/v,  Stxatoff^it^  Si 
■wpit  inffpiirovt  SewpiiTtu  {Of.  Mangey,  230). 

But  there  are  difficulties  of  another  tntler — difficulties 
inherent  in  the  prevalent  system  of  translation.  Arc 
A  dMima         words  to  be  translated,  or  ideas 
timt^a^'  Must  not,  in  certain  cases,  a 

uon  01  Uoa.  concession  be  made  to  a  wider  theory 
of  translation  than  that  which  is  possible  in  a  mere  re- 
vision of  an  old  version  ?  The  names  of  God,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  seem,  need  to  be  retranslated,  at  least  in 
tbe  margin.  'The  Holy  One  of  Israel'  is  a  i^rase 
which,  taken  simply  as  it  stands,  scarcely  conveys  any 
idea.  KH^Hm  and  £ldkim  being  so  nearly  synonymous 
terms,  we  might  give  as  an  alternative  rendering  '  the 
Majestic  One  whom  Israel  worships.'  'The  Devoted 
One  of  Israel' — i.e.,  'He  who  is  devoted  to  Israel' 
( Duff,  OT  Theokgy,  1 190) — can  scarcely  be  the  meaning ; 
KddSl  implies  one  who  dwells  in  unapproachable  light, 
and  has  no  contact,  save  by  acts  of  judgment  or  hj 
covenant  favour,  with  earthly  things ;  Ezekiel  once  has 
the  phrase  'the  Holy  One  in  Israel'  (Ezek. 39;  ;  see 
Davidson,  ad  loc. ),  Israel  is  '  holy  {i.e. ,  devoted,  dedi- 
cated) to  Yabwi,'  no  doubt ;  but  this  phrase  implies  a 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  'holy.'  The  rendering 
'  Majestic  One'  (majesty  and  dazzling  purity  are  con- 
nected ideas)  will  suit  also  in  Hos.  II9  (of  which  Duff 
also  gives  an  unusual  exposition,  OT  Theoltigy,  lioS), 
which  contains  tbe  words,  '  I  am  God,  and  not  man, 
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the  Majestic  One  id  the  midst  of  thee. '  Hosea  announces 
the  destriiction  of  Ephraim  or  Israel  (see  Nowack), 
because  God  is  not,  like  an  impressnnaUe  buman 
^xa.ng,  to  be  cajoled  into  foi^veness  ;  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  Israel  in  all  his  awfiil  majesty,  and  must  sweep  out 
of  existence  these  who  persistently  reject  his  gracious 
condescension.  '  Holioess,'  as  early  as  the  age  of  Hosea, 
tends  to  become  ethical.  On  the  holiness  of  Israel  and 
of  Israelites,  cp  Weber,  /iid,  TTuol.  53  Lazarus, 
Die  Ethik  des  Judmthumj,  311      {189S).      T.  K.  C, 

8ALA.  |Ti.WHJ}.  Lk.835;  and  SALAH 

(n^,  Gen.  lOsi) ;  RV  Shelak. 

8ALAHZEI.(cM&mihA[BA]),  Judith  81  RV.  See 
Shbluhiel. 

8ALAM18  (c&A&MlC.  Acts  ISj).  Salamis  (repre- 
sented by  the  modern  town  of  Famagusta)  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Cyprus,  near  the  river  Pediieus 
which  traverses  the  fertile  plain  which  runs  inland  to 
Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  the  island.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  harbour,  which  in  history  is  famous 
for  the  double  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
PhGenidana  in  449  b.c  and  the  great  sea-fight  in 
wtuch  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defiaited  Ptolemy  I.  in 
306  B.C.  From  prehistoric  times  Cyprus  was  famous 
for  its  copper  mines  (copper  in  &ct  deriving  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island  ;  see  Cyprus),  and  its  valuable 
timber  supplies.  From  the  ninth  century  B.C.  iron  also 
was  worked  (cp  Plin.  HN  Ma).  The  forests,  though 
much  reduced  by  the  continual  export  of  timber,  had 
not  wholly  disappeared  even  in  imperial  times  (Soabo, 
684).  Com,  wine,  and  oil  were  also  exported,  and 
salt  was  prepared  at  Salamis  and  at  Kition  (Plin. 
HN&\Z^).  In  all  these  natural  advantages  Salamis 
largely  shared,  and  in  feet  became  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  [prosperous  town  In  the  island,  to  a 
great  extott  owing  to  its  &\'OuraUe  sittiation  with 
respect  to  the  Syrian  coast  and  also  to  that  of  Cilicia. 
Even  distant  I.«banon  is  visible  from  the  mountain 
Sfavrttvtlni  (2260  ft.  high)  above V^miijtji  (anc  Kition) 
on  the  SE.  coast  (cp  Is.  23i,  '  from  the  land  of  Chittim 
it  is  revealed  to  them' — i.e.,  the  smoke  of  burning  Tyre),  ^ 
Much  more  readily  then  is  the  oppoHte  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sdencia  and  Antioch  viuUe  from 
Salamis. 

The  natural  result  was  that  Cyprus  displayed  a  long- 
continued  struggle  between  Phcenician  nuid  Hellenic 
civilisations.  Greek  tradition,  however,  consistently 
claims  Salamis  as  a  very  early  Hellenic  colony,  along 
with  Curium  ;  and  we  now  know  that  both  were 
centres  of  the  civilisation  called  '  Myceneean,'  which  is 
certainly  not  Semitic.  Neverthdess,  in  Salamis  as  else- 
where, Phoenicians  and  Greeks  were  senled  side  by  side, 
and  although  Hellenic  influences  had  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  town,  this  affected  little  the  general  condition  of  the 
island,  where  upon  the  whole  the  original  basic  popula- 
tion was  in  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  element  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Gredcs  fh>m  interfemice  in 
Cyprus  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Cimon, 
thm  took  place  a  reaction  against  Hellenism,  until 
•  about  410  B.C.,  when  Evagoras  won  back  bis  ancestral 
throne  of  Salamis.  Salamis  was  thus  once  more  open 
to  Hellenic  influences  and  was  connected  by  close  bonds 
with  Athens  (Isocr.  Evag.  47  f.,  CIA  2397).  Subse- 
quently it  was  to  Egypt  that  Cyprus  succumbed  ;  for  in 
395  B.C  Ptolemy  reconquered  the  island,  and  under  the 
l^lemaic  r^me  large  numbers  of  Jews  settled  in  it 
(cp  X  Mace.  ISasV  Their  numbers  would  be  increased 
under  the  early  Emfrire  omng  to  the  fact  that  Herod 

I  [One  form  of  the  ordinary  view  is  thus  expressed  by  Delitzsch 
{Isaiah,  ET,l4o5),  'Cypras,  the  principal  Pooeniclan  emporium, 
IS  the  last  place  of  call.  As  soon  as  they  put  in  here,  what  they 
had  heard  as  a  rumour  on  the  high  sea  is  disclosed  to  these 
crews  CiSll)— '•'■I  >'  becomes  cbar,  undoubted  cenuaty.'.  But 
this  does  not  exhaust  the  poBsitMlities  of  meaning.  Sec,  fiiitlKr, 
CHt.  Bib.\ 
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the  Great  farmed  the  Cyprian  copper  mines  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  45).  Hence  we  6nd  apparendy  more  than  one 
S]mag(^ue  at  Salamis,  whither  of  course  the  majority  of 
the  Jews  would  rangregate  (Acts  I85). 

Various  reasons  account  for  the  fact  that  Salamis  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  missionary  work  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Not  only  was  Barnabas  himself  a  Cypriote 
(ActsdsG,  EiJrfMDTrfpi^t'et},  possibly,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  a  native  of  Salamis  ;  but  many  natives 
of  the  island  were  Christians  and  had  set  tbe  example 
of  missionary  enterprise  (Acts  11 19/^) ;  and  lastly,  the 
number  of  the  Jews  established  there  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  was  a  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  proselytes.  If  Cyprus  was  to  be 
visited  at  all,  entry  would  be  most  naturally  made  from 
Syria  at  Salamis,  which  besides  was  connected  with 
Paphos  by  two  good  roads — one  by  way  of  Soli,  tbe 
other  along  the  S.  coast  way  of  Curium  and  Citium 
(vid.  Tab.  Peut.). 

As  resards  the  later  history  of  Salamu,  mention  should  be 
made  <h  the  great  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  (117  a.d.),  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
stT<^red.  Hadrian  in  consequence  expelled  all  Jews  from  the 
island  and  closed  it  10  them  under  penally  of  death  (Mibnan, 
Hilt.  ^  th*  Jews,  8  In  Constantine's  time,  having  been 

ruined  by  earthquakes,  Salamis  was  rebuilt,  and  renamed  Con- 
stantia(cp  Jer.  Pkilem,).  In  tbe  fourth  century  a- D-,  conse- 
quent upon  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  Bamabas,  with  a  copy 
of  the  tint  Gospel,  at  Salamis,  Cj'prus  was  made  auionomoos 
and  the  patriarch  hu  ever  since  enjoyed  the  right  of  signing  hts 
name  [n  red  ink.  W.  J.  W. 

BALASADAI  (c&A&C&Aai  [A]),  Judith  81.  See 

ZUSISHADDAI. 

■  BALATHTEL  (^»*PI^'«B',  iCh.3.7;  cjkA&eiHA 
[Ti.WH],  Lk.837),  RVShealtiel. 

8ALCAH,  RV  Salaoaii  (H^^Q ;  [cleAxA  [BAFL]}.> 
an  ancient  city  on  tbe  £.  bonier  of  Bashan  (Josh.  13 11, 
AX*  t^])'  possibly  also  the  name  of  a  district  (cp  12s, 
CCKXAI  [B],  Ace\x&  [A]),  which  belonged  to  the  b  ne 
Maoasseh  (Dt.  Sio,  AV  Balehah)  and  later  to  Gad 
(i  Ch.611).  Saleah,  the  mod.  Salt^at  or  Sa^ad,  is 
dtuated  four  or  five  hours  E.  of  Bosra.  on  an  eminence 
(probably  once  a  crater)  in  a  very  strong  position  on  tbe 
S.  extremity  of  the  Jebel  HaurSn.  It  seems  to  have 
been  hotly  contend«l  for  by  the  Arameeans  and  the 
Israelites  respectively,  and  may  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  legends,  legendary  genealc^es,  and  history 
of  tbe  Israelites,  though  Cbeyne  thinks  a  geographical 
confuaon  may  well  be  suspected,  see  GiLEAD,  Ramoth- 
GiLEAD,  Cp  also  Zelophehad.  It  was  well  known  to 
early  Arabian  geographers.  The  N'abatsans  called  it 
-in'7s,  and  an  inscription  foimd  there  (of  66  a.d.)  lefers 
to  the  fact  that  the  goddess  al-Lat  (n^x)  was  espedatly 
honoured  by  its  inhabitants  (CIS  2iSa).  For  descrip- 
tions of  the  modern  place  see  Burckhardt,  Reisen,  180 ; 
de  Vc^£,  Syr.  Centr.  107-9  :  Buhl,  Pa/.  a$2. 

BALEM,  or  rather  SEALEM  (D^,  Gen.l4i3 
[ADL]:  c&Amm.  Ps.76a[3].  cn  eipHNH  [B«RT]). 
See  Jerusalem,  Shiloh,  Melchizedek,  SfMOM. 

BALEl^  THE  TAIiLET  OF  (ton  &YAcdN&  caAhm 

[BKA],  Syr.D^  (Q1^),  one  of  the  localities  wbere 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  took  defensive  measures  against 
Holofemes  (JucUth44).  Some  well-known  place  must 
be  meant — not,  therefore,  the  Salumias  of  OS  149  iS, 
8  R.  m.  from  Scythopolis  (Reland),  or  the  S&lim  near 
N&blus  (Wolff).  Probably  the  whole  verse  should  run 
thus,  .  .  Samaria,  and  CyAUON  [g.v.'i,  and  Ibleam 
(see  Beliceh),  and  Jericho,  and  the  cbcle  of  Jordan 
(Syr. ;  see  Choba),  and  to  Esdraelon.'  The  words  xat 
aiffutpa  xal  tIw  aCX&Fa  <ra,\^ft  seem  to  be  made  up  of 
three  fragments  of  wSfMjXur  erSfniXuft.  (Cp  avXmref 
for        in  Dt.ll3a,  ol  Xotrof  in  Hex.)         T.  K.  c 

1  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  evetyose  the  Gk.  bum 
follows  St»t,  the  initial  of  the  name  hu  beao  often  dropped, 
and  it  appears  under  the  form  (Ax<k 
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akiXMku  {sALAME).  4  EmLI  i  RV.    See  Shal- 

LUH,  6. 

BALM  (c&AeiM  [TiWH],  v.l.  c*AAei«  [A], 
CAAhm  [V,  Eus.  Cyr.  Theophylact}],  a  place,  on  the 
W,  of  tbe  Jordan,  Dear  wliodt  was  JBiaaa,  when  John 
baptiied.  jD.Sa^.  Tbe  reason  given  for  tbe  tiaacxi 
o[  .£noti  (=a  pLace  of  fount^ns)  is,  '  because  there 
were  many  springs  (Diara)  there,'  so  that  a  multitude 
could  spread  themselves  out,  ^nd  John  could  pass 
frc»ii  cue  spring  to  another  baptizing  them.  Eus. 
and  Jer.  (05  24591  ISias)  I^ace  ii£noD  8  R.  m. 
S.  of  Scytiiopolls,  'Juxta  SaHm  et  Jordanem,'  and  it 
is  true  that  about  seven  miles  from  Bdsfin  (here  is 
a  large  Christian  ruin  called  Umm  el-'Amd£n,  near 
which  are  several  springs.  But  no  name  like  Salem 
or  JEoon  has  been  found  there.  Conder  himself, 
who  points  this  out,  id«itifies  ^non  with  the  springs 
between  tbe  well-known  SAlim  (near  Nflblua)  and 
a  place  called  'AinOn,  in  the  Wftdy  nrTa.  The 
place  is  accessible  from  all  quarters,  especially  from 
Jerusalem  and  GalQee  (see  tbe  attractive  description  in 
Tent  Work,  2  57/).  But  the  distance  of  the  springs 
from  Silim  (about  seven  miles)  is  rather  against  this 
identification.  It  should  be  noticed,  too  (i)  that  Jesus, 
as  we  are  told,  was  at  this  time  baptizing  in  the 
country  districts  of  Judxa  {v.  93),  and  was  apparently 
not  \*ery  far  from  John,  and  (3)  ±at  '  near  Salem '  is 
really  mentioned  to  explain  the  ready  access  of  the 
Jews  to  John  (Sn  09ara  TiAXi  tm  has  tbe  appear- 
ance of  being  a  gloss).  Considering  the  frequent 
errors  of  the  text  connected  with  'Salem,'  it  is  very 
plausible  to  correct  t«C  a'aXq>t  (see  above)  into  itpov- 
aaXifit^  in  which  case  it  becomes  'natural  to  identify 
v£aoa  with  'Ain  KSrim,  which  boasts  of  its  beautiful 
St.  Mar/s  WeU,  aitd  to  tbe  W.  of  whidi  is  the  'Ain 
el- Hobs  (tbe  Hennit's  Fountain),  connected  a  very 
late  Christian  tradition  with  John  the  Baptist.  The 
legendary  connection  should  not  prejudice  us  against 
the  view  here  proposed,  which  rests  solely  on  exegetical 
and  geographical  considerations.  Cp  Beth-HACCEREU, 
and,  for  an  analc^us  oneiulatioo,  Nain, 

On  tbe  tnditkn  conneclim  'Ain  Kflrim  with  Jolui  the 
Baptiir,  sm  Sdikk,  ZDPt^nTvil  ij'-  T.  K.  C 

UUHOTH  (caAeiMue  [B]),  i  £10.836  RV> 
Esra  Sio,  SHEunfiTii,  4. 

BALLAI  {'ffO).  I.  Neh.l2>c>;  In  I27  SALLtJ  {f.v. 

11). 

a.  See  Gasbai  Sallai. 

BftliliiWTO(caAA0YM0C  [B*A]),  t  Esd.99s=EEra 

10t4,  SHALLUU,  II. 

BAUiV  (K^p  [Neh.].  M^p  [Ch.]),  a  Judsan 
BeDjamile(BBNJAinN,  |9,  iiL),  temp.  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
11 7:  CH\W  [6K*A],  chXum  [M»].  [L]: 

X  Ch.  97 :  caAwm  [bl],  caAw  [a]).  Cp  salu. 

8AU.U  (4^P).  a  priest  enumerated  in  one  ai  the 
post-exilic  lists  (Neh.  12?  caAoyai  i^]. 
CAAoyia  [L],  om.  BK*A).  In  Neh.  12k>  the  name  is 
Sallai  ('Vp;  ffaWtu  [K'-«"«-i°'^],  traXowu  [L],  om. 
BX*A)  ;  and  the  head  of  Sallai's  '  father's  bouse '  in  the 
time  of  Joiakim,  Josbist's  successor,  is  s«d  to  have 
been  Kallai  ('Vg). 

BALMA  (t<9^),  the  name  of  the  clan  which  was 
reckoned  as  the  '  father '  of  Bethlehem,  i  Ch.  251 54, 
and  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesse,  v.  11.  Ac- 
cording to  Wellhausen  (C/f^s^,  cp  Dt  gent.  39). 
'  Salma  is  the  fiuher  of  Bethlehem  after  the  exile. '  But 
to  the  present  writer  tttere  it  good  reason  to  su^x>se 
that  the  Bethlehem  int«ided  is  not  (be  Bethldiem  in 
Judab,  but  another  Bethlehem — i.g.,  Betb-Jerahmeel,  in 
the  Negeb  (Rimi,  g  4).    It  will  be  noticed  that  the 

'  It  ii  true  dut  the  Fouith  Evangelist,  mttcrdimg  U  tht 
MSSf  invkrikbly  uiea  iiponAvfia.  But  he  auiy  now  ud  tbea 
have  uted  tcpmnAiift,  like  odxi  evangelists. 
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'sons'  of  Salma  include  Netophah  and  Atroth-beth- 
Joab.  Now  Netophah  is  most  probably  ft  modi6catk» 
<^  Nephtoah  or  Naphtoah  (cp  Naphtuhih,  Salhah, 
a),  and  Atroth  dt  Epbnttb.  See  Jabez.  'Shobal,  and, 
on  the  AialMan  affinities  of  this  dan,  Salmah  (w.  51 54, 
0vA»/iwi' [BA],  mvia,  -aa[L];  «.  11,  croXjiujr  [BL], 
[A]).  T.  K.C. 

BALMAH  {VX$p_  ;  caAmwn  [AL],  -an  [B]). 

I.  Ruth4»  RV«-.  according  to  MT's  reading. 
See  Salua,  Salmon. 

3.  The  tiame  of  an  Arabian  people  mentioned  in 
several  OT  passages— Cant.  I5  i  K,4ti  Nu.2433  Ezra 
2s5 5a  (and II passages),  Neh.llj.  (i)  In  Cant.15  the 
poet  couples  the  'tent-curtains  of  Salmah'  (read 
not  nbW)  with  the  'tents  t)f  Kedar'  (see 
Canticles,  %  6,  col.  687).  Now  the  tribes  of  Kedar 
\q.v.'\  tenanted  the  region  afterwards  appropriated  by 
the  Salmscans  (idSp).  and  the  Salmaeans  were  followed 
\ty  the  Nabateeans.  The  two  latter  peoples  are  men- 
tioned tc^ther  in  a  Nabateean  inscription  \ciS  ii.  1979). 
Pliny  mentions  the  'Salman!  et  Masei  Arabes'  [NH 
63a),  and  Stepb.  Byz.,  quoted  by  Euting,  refers  to  the 
£aX((/uoi  as  an  Arab  population  in  alliance  with  tbe 
Nabataeans.  The  emendation  in  Cant.  l.e.  is  due  to 
Wellh.  (/'nrf.CI  318,  n.  i) ;  cp  WL  .,40^-1 19G  29a.  (a) 
Most  probably  in  i  K.  4ii  nc^PTJ  should  be  pointed 
rnp^nS'  This  suggestion  assumes  that  two  of  Solomon's 
prefects,  supposed  to  have  had  daughters  of  Solomon 
as  wives.  reUly  married  Salamian  or  Salmsean  women. 
One  of  these  is  called  Baaematb  (icin),  a  corruption  of 
■  Ishma'eOtb ' ;  *  tbe  other  Taphath,  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  NaphtuUth  (cp  I  Cb.  254,  reading  NephtO^I). 
(3)  Tbe  imponible  words  ^  in  No.  Le.  should  be 
emended  into  n^Sffp  or  ti^^frD.  The  context  relates 
to  the  Kenites.  Observe  that  in  the  Tai^^ums  "usiii  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  ^yp.  See,  however,  BALAAlf, 
S  6  ;  Wl  AOF^^*i.  (4)  On  the  passages  relating  to 
the  Tvho  *ujr  in  Ezra- Neh.,  see  Solomon's  Servants, 
Sons  or. 

WiiidtKr('40^3M5^)propo««sMnih«itiitetlw'SalBmlans' 
lor  'Shaliaan'  in  Hoiri0i4,  as  tbe  faarbuoos  c^Kon  of  Beib- 
aibaL  la  this  b«  ibows  mtich  aciaaca ;  but  it  is  more  ptobaUe 
that 'Shabnan'ls  thcnaaMoToiMortbe  N.  AraUan  kmsi  wbo 
mvadod  the  Negd.  He  wu  apnsremly  a  king  of  tbe  N. 
Atabisn  Cnihaa  «r  Codi  (m  CrU.  2UL  on  Hoe.  10 14  Am.  1 3X 

This  article  iihiMiaies  tba  bsbmi  Salma,  Samlah,  Salmon, 

SaMLAI,  SKBLUMtaL.  T.  K.  C 

8AUUI  (^^  [ord.  text]),  Neh.  743  RV,  AV 
Shalmai. 

lAT-MAiraaAtt  {Salmanasiar).  4  Esd.  1840  ;  in 
Kings,  Shalmanezer. 

SALMON  (Tto^V),P3.88i4[i5}tRV,AVZALMON,a. 

8ALBI0M  (fm)^;  caAman  [B]  :  -mwn  [AL]), 
father  of  Boaz,  Ruth  4io /  (a  variant  to  MT's  SaluAH 
in  v.*),  cp  9  Vg.),  Mt.l4  Lk.33«  (EV  caAmwn 
[KeAD];  butcAAA[K*B]).  SeeRuTH,84.  Mt(l4) 
makes  him  the  husband  of  Rahab,  whom,  however, 
Talmudic  tradition  makes,  as  a  proselyte,  the  wife  <^ 
Joshua.  Cp  Nestle,  £3ef.T  lOyt,  and  see  Gene- 
alogies ii,  f  B. 

UUKUn  (caAMCdNH  HWH),  a  cape  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  as  appears  from  the  passage 
fn  Acts  277.  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  land  sighted 
after  leaving  Cnidus. 

The  ibip  on  which  Paul  wiled  beat  np  with  difEculiy  (MiXit, 
V.  7)  to  the  latitude  of  Cnidus  from  Myni.  A  truecoune  W.  by 
S.  from  Cnidus  would  have  taken  her  by  tbe  N,  side  of  Crete, 
As  she  wai  uitablc  to  hold  that  course,  but  was  ^t  able  to 
fetch  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  which  bean  SW.  by  S.  from 
Cnidus,  we  may  infer  that  the  wind  blew  from  between  NNW. 
and  WNW.  (assuming  that  tbe  ship  could  make  good  a  course 
about  seven  poinrs  from  the  wind).  The  wind,  therefore,  in 
common  language  would  have  been  termed  NW.  (rtee  Smith, 

1  This  ejiplanation  of  Basemaih  accounts  for  tbe  double  name 
of  Esau's  wife— Basematb  and  MahaUtfa— i.r., '  Ishmaelite' and 
'Jemhnieclite.'  The  initial  B  (or  MI  see  0)  is  aecoadary. 
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ytjme'  tfJSJUfptnei  ^St,  Pmii,  Ji/a.  Such  wlndt  bkv^ 
in  th«  «Mtwa  M«ditcnaiiean  ia  the  aummer,  aad  an  th«  Et««ui 
winds  of  the  wactents  (Aristotle,  Df  Mwnda,  4 15 ;  Pliny,  Hy 

As  regards  the  identificatioQ  of  SaJmone  some  doubt 
is  possible.    The  name  appears  in  various  forms. 

^■A^Aj,  Acts277;  ZoAfuo^  Apoll.  Rbod.  ArgOM. 


The  extreme  NE.  cape,  now  called  Cafe  SuUen 
(ihe  '  Iron  Cape')  or  C.  Saloirum,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Cape  Salmone  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  Cape  Satmone  should  be  identified  with 
the  promontory  called  Piaka,  some  7  m.  to  the  south- 
ward (so  it  is  in  the  map  in  voL  i.  of  Spratt's  Travels 
and  Rtsearehes  in  Crete;  see  discussioD  of  the  point, 
i6id,  189 / ).  It  is  very  possible  also  that  the  usage  of 
the  name  majr  have  varied  in  ancietit  times  in  the  case 
of  two  consplctunu  promontories  lying  so  close  together, 

W.  J.  w 

BAL0A8  (caAOm:  [B]).  i  E:sd.9n  RV=EmilOn. 
Elasah.  I. 

SALOM  (cUUM  [AMV]),  I  Mace.  £36  AV,  RV 

Salu. 

SALOKE  (c&AuMH,  see  Names,  §  50,  cp  'She- 
lomi,'  '  Sbelumiei ' ;  or,  perha[»,  'Salma,'  see  Israel, 
g  79,  adjLH.  and  cp  Solomon,  %  i),  one  of  the  women 
who  witnessed  the  crucifixion  and  afterwards  vi^ted  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus,  Mk.l54ol6it.  She  is  almost 
certainly  to  be  identified  with  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  Uie 
mother  of  James  and  John;  see  Ml 275*.  and  cp 
Clopas.  §  a. 

The  name  Salome  was  borne  alio  (i)  by  the  douEhter  of 
Herodias;  see  Hekod,  |  10;  (a)  by  tba  wif*  of  AUxander 
Jannauii  see  Israel,  |  80. 

SALT  (r^;  6  &Ac>  also  &\&)-'  Indis- 

pens^le  as  the  use  of  salt  appears  to  us,  it  must  have 
TWutiAatl  quite  unattainable  to  primitive 

I*  """^  '"^''y  Pfirts  of  the  world. 
MM « mt.  ind^  where  men  live  mainly  on 
milk  and  fiesh,  consuming  the  latter  raw  or  roasted, 
so  that  its  salts  are  not  lost,  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
sodium  chloride,  and  thus  we  understand  how  the 
Numidian  nomads  in  the  time  of  Sallust  and  the 
Bedouins  of  Hadramaut  at  the  present  day  never  eat 
salt  with  their  food.  On  the  other  hand,  cereal  or 
v^etable  diet  calls  for  a  supplement  of  salt,  and  so 
does  boiled  meat.  The  important  part  played  by  the 
mioeral  in  the  lustory  of  commerce  and  religion  depends 
on  this  fact  At  a  very  early  stage  of  progress  salt 
became  a  necessary  of  life  to  most  nations,  and  in  many 
cases  they  could  procure  it  only  from  abroad,  from  the 
sea-coast,  or  from  districts  like  that  of  Palmyra,  where 
salty  incrustations  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  Hebrews  had  ready  access  to  an  unlimited  supply 
of  this  necessity  of  life  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
and  io  the  range  of  rock-salt  at  its  south-westem  ex- 
tremity. 

When  the  waten  of  the  '  Salt  Sea '  (see  Dead  Sea)  subside 
after  the  spring  floods  have  caused  them  to  rise  several  feet 
beyond  their  normal  level,  the  heavily  impreBnated  water,  left 
in  the  nandtes  on  its  borders,  n]^ly  evaporates,  leaving  a 
deposit  of  hJl  The  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  yield  by  evanoration 
94.57  ""I*  I"  ^  water,  as  compared  with  6  lbs. 

(ram  the  nme  qnaatity  of  water  taken  from  the  Atlantic  Oceaa 
(HuIQl 

It  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  '  practical  turn 
of  the  prophet's  mind '  (Dr.  /n/r.W  394)  that  the 
marshes  found  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Eiekiel's  day  are  expressly  exempted  from  the 
sweetening  and  reviving  influence  of  the  river  of  the 
.  proplietic  vision  (Ezek.  47ii)-  The  second  source  of 
supply,  above  referred  to,  was  the  famous  ridge  of  Jebel 

1  ZoAfMii^t  Kid  SoAfMivw,  JutfMtT^ptM'  Kpifntt,  HxAaL  loc. 
CpDioays.  PeriM,  110  yC 

>  Cp  'AtforHs  %BifMvU  in  CIG  3»S,  /.  13.  ' 

S  Certain  pans  01  thb  articte  whiu)  it  ha*  not  been  deemed 
necmary  to  indicate  specially  are  taken  from  Ptofcaw  Robertioti 
Snith'i  oootiibutioQ  to  the  article  'Salt'  in  Bn^. 
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Usdum,  wlience  i^obably  came  the  miU^  dSdSmltk 
(nrlVip  nS^)  or  ■  salt  of  Sodom '  of  the  Talmud.  Tins 
ridge,  which  geologists  tell  us  must  once  have  formed 
the  tx>ttom  of  a  larger  lake,  consists  mainly  of  rock-salt, 
the  friable  nature  of  which,  under  climatic  influences, 
causes  portions  of  the  range  to  assume  fantastic  shapes. 
One  of  these,  a  piUar  resembling  in  outline  a  gigantic 
female  fum,  gave  rise  in  the  prehistoric  period  to  die 
bmiliar  legend  of  Gen.  19*6  (cp  Wisd.  IO7 — where  the 
pillar  of  salt  is  characterised  as  'a  monument  an  un. 
believing  soul ' — Jos.  Ant.  i.  II4  [§  303],  and  the  illus- 
tration in  Stade,  GV/\\itt).  To  one  or  other  of  these 
sources  of  supply  reference  is  made  in  the  obscure 
mikrih  miiafy  (nS^  rn^o)  of  Zeph.  £9  (£V  '  saltpits ';  9 
ffifiwla.  SXurot),  it  being  uncertain  whether  the  expres- 
sion signifies  salt-pans  for  evaporation  (r&t  rov  dUt 
Xffuw  of  E  Maccllss),  or  salt-iutsfor  the ezeavatioQ 
(tfsalt 

As  among  ourselves,  salt  entered  in  countless  ways 
into  the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  the  Hebrews. 
A  morsel  of  bread  and  salt  and  '  water  by  measure '  ( Ecdt. 
4 11)  are  given  by  a  late  Jewish  thinker  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  human  sustenance  (Pirki  AiStAQ4). 

Similaily,  among  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life,  the  son  of  Sracb  assigns  a  promiiwnt 
place  to  salt  (Emlus.8996,  cp  Job66). 

Bread  (n^  m,  AiftA  U.)  and  olivet  (JTc'JUrr.  4  3)  d^ped 
in  salt  were  the  poor  man's  fare ;  or  the  salt  might  be  dissolved 
in  water  for  this  purpose  (SJtaii.Ht;  cp  Enti.St).  In  a 
stronger  form  as  brine  (rhn—i.e.,  nit  water  (1^7  ^> 

was  used  for  ^Mdclins  vegetables  and  ateat  (Bantch,  8  [Ep.  of 
Jeremy]  a9)  and  in  the  preparations  of  olives  for  the  table 
(Fruit,  |  9). 

The  practice  of  rubbing  the  flesh  of  newly  killed 
animals  with  salt  for  the  purpose  of  depleting  it  of  every 
particle  of  blood  required  a  large  supply  of  saiL  So, 
too,  the  process  of  pickling  {rofM-xt^]  and  preserving 
iish,  which  formed  so  important  an  article  of  commerce 
(for  methods  adopted  see  FiSH,  g  7).  Salt  was  also 
employed  for  preserving  hides  [MtddSth,  fij).  In  the 
Messianic  age,  even  the  domestic  animals  are  to  share 
in  the  materia  joys  of  the  poiod  by  having  thdr  pro- 
vender seasoned  by  the  addition  of  saline  herbs  (Is.  SOa* 
psq.  RV^E-  'salted').  Besides  the  natural  sea-  and 
rock-salt,  the  Jews  of  later  times  were  familiar  with  the 
sal  euuHtum  or  S[rfoed  salt  of  the  Romans  (n*^^  'Ak. 
Zir.26 — for  other  readings  and  explanations  see 
Jastrow,  Dift.  tf  Targ.  etc.,  s.v.).  Salt  was  also  used 
medicinidly.  A  grain  of  salt  in  a  decayed  tooth  was 
reckoned  a  cure  for  toothache  (Shabb.  65).  Here.  loo. 
may  perhaps  be  classed  the  rubbing  of  new-bom  babes 
with  salt,  attested  by  Ezekiel  {I64,  see  Family,  S9). 
varied  by  washing  in  salted  water  (Von  Lennep,  BiUt 
Lands,  56^,  althou^  it  ivobaUy  had  its  origin  in  a 
quite  different  circle  of  ideas  as  a  safeguard  against 
demonic  influence  (cp  BSthSr&h  4011,  where  salt  at  meals 
is  alleged  to  have  this  eflect).  For  the  medidnal 
properties  of  th^  water  of  the  '  Salt  Sea '  see  Dead 
Ska  (col.  1045).  Many  other  illustrations  of  the  cura- 
tive [voperties  of  salt  itself,  as  employed  amtmg  semi- 
civilised  races,  ore  given  by  Trumbull  in  his  exlnustive 
treatise  Tlu  Cevauutt  of  Salt,  1S99.  The  economic 
importance  of  salt  is  further  indicated  by  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  and 
indeed  in  most  countries  down  to  the  present  day,  of  salt 
taxes,  or  of  Government  monopolies. 

An  interesting  and  exhaustive  stiid^  of  the  worlcmg  of  the  salt 
monopoly  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  is  given  by  U.  Wildcen 
in  his  recent  w(»4c  Gritckucke  Otiraka  a*u  ^gyfttM,  etc. 
(1  niff;  q  ^a^,  salt-tax).  In  Palestine  under  the  Sekncids, 
the  salt-pans  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  also  a  govern- 
ment property,  as  we  learn  from  the  remisrion  of  the  rovalty 
upoD  salt  (4  ToS  iA4t)t  decreed  by  Demetrius  in  the  pope 
or  gaining  the  support  «  the  Jews  (i  HaoblOagllssX  We 

1  The  IdcnticBl  exprcanon  M  vifift  >s  found  upon  ao 
Egypltaa  osmcoa  (wildiMi,  «>b  <Al  1 144). 
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have  no  (brtber  infonnatioa,  nafbmuwttlr,  as  to  tbi  daUUi  of 

the  opention  of  Uiu  tu. 

Tbal  a  religious  sigaificance  was  attached  to  a 
SDbsiance  so  highly  prixed,  which  was  often  obtained 

-     ,        with  diiScalty,  is  no  more  than  natural. 

ttorifid^  remembered  that  the 

^T7~ .  habitual  use  at  salt  is  iatimatelj  counected 
nniai.  ^^jj  ^  advance  from  nomadic  to  agri- 
cultural life,  i.f. — with  precisely  that  step  in  civilisation 
which  had  most  influence  on  the  cults  of  almost  all 
andrat  Datioiia.  The  gods  were  worshipped  as  the 
given  of  the  kindly  fruits  ctf  the  earth,  and,  as  all  over 
the  world  '  bread  and  salt '  go  together  in  common  use 
and  common  phrase,  salt  was  habitually  connected  with 
offerings,  at  least  with  all  offerings  which  consisted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  cereal  dements.  This  practice  is 
found  alike  am<»^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among 
the  Semitic  peoples{Lev.2i3);  Homer  calls  salt  'divine,' 
and  Plato  names  it  'a  substance  dear  to  the  gods' 
( Timaus,  60 ;  cp  Plutarch,  Sympos.  6 10). 

Bi«ad  and  salt  were  the  chief  and  insepaniUe  con* 
stituents  of  the  Hebrews'  daily  food.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  that  every  offering — was  it  not 
the  'bread  of  God"  (o-rt^  D13S  Lev.21*i)? — laid  upon 
the  altar  should  also  have  the  accompaniment  of  salt. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  we  regard  the  actual  provision 
of  L£v.  2 13  £  :  '  With  all  thine  oblations  thou  shall  offer 
salt '  as  younger  than  the  more  special  [H'ovision  of  13a 
'  every  oblation  of  thy  meal  ofirimg  [min^dh)  shalt  thon 
leason  with  salt  (RV),'  as  Dillmann  and  some  others 
aie  incUned  to  do  (but  see  Eiek.  43*4)1  since  both  the 
fundamental  conception  of  primitive  sacrifice  and  the 
extant  testimony  to  the  actual  practice  in  historical 
times  point  to  the  constant  practice  of  adding  salt  to 
evay  species  of  offering,  animal  and  vegetable  alike. 

Hence  the  stateoKot  of  Mk.  049^,  'every  Mcrifice  thall  be 
nlted  with  salt,'  though  absent  from  the  ddest  authoritiM,  is  a 
slatemenlof  fact(cpfor  the  NT  lime*  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  9i,  Mi^na, 
ZaaM.  Even  tDcense  was  not  excepted  (sec  Incknsb,  16), 

and  the  Gred(  text  of  Lev.  S4  7  i«  doubileia  right  in  adding  salt  to 
the  Shkwbrkad  (which  we,  and  cp  Philo,  KfV.  Mot.  8  to  [cd. 
Hang*;,  S131] 'loavesaxf/MA*).  Grants  of  talt  for  the  fcrvices 
of  the  fCMcnd  wonhip  of  the  retiming  exiles  were  thus  entirely 
■I  place  (EnattQTas;  cp  for  a  later  period  the  decree  of 
Anttochiu  '  345  BMdimni  of  salt,'  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8  3  [|  140]). 

Whilst,  however,  the  origin  of  the  presence  of  salt  in 
the  culms  is  to  be  traced  to  a  primitive  conception  of 
sacri&ce,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  stage  of 
rdigious  thought  reflected  in  the  fniestly  legislation,  the 
use  <A  salt  has  already  become  symbolical  (see  §  3). 

la  the  cnlti  of  Greece  and  Rome  we  find  the  same  appreciation 
of  salt,  aa  n  shown  by  the  frequent  references  in  classioU  writers 
tee  K.-RrMeL  JtTvrv^  txtttt.  Handi.,tm  Lev.Sis;  alrc 
Hdm,  Das  SaU,  6 ff.,  Schld<^,  Dai  SiUb,  nff.  [1875])^  It 
abo  appewi  in  the  futa  of  ofTerinrs  in  the  oMer  cult  ill  iTCtem  of 
Babylonia  (Zm.  Btiirag*  mr  KtttntnU  dtr  Baijl.  Rgi^ioit 
igoi,  95).   Cp  RrniAL,  |  to,  coL  4193. 

The  abi^ute  barreniMn  of  tlw  region  bardCTing  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  owing  to  the  saline  hicrustatitms  with 
Malt  in  tbe  ground  is  covered,  naturally 

11  .1  suggested  the  employment,  by  various 
gyniDol  ana  Hebrew  writers,  of  salt  as  a  figure  for 
JO^P*""-  barrenncM  and  desolation  (Dt.29a3[M]; 
cp  Job  Jer.  176).  Such  a  barren  waste,  innocent  of 
every  §orm  of  vegetation,  formed  a  fitting  contrast  to 
'the  frtdtful  land'  (Ps.10734  render  with  RV*a  salt 
deiert  [nn^] '  foe  '  barrenitess '  of  AV).  This  figurative 
me  of  '  nit '  and  '  saltness '  it  not  confined  to  Hebrew, 
being  found  in  several  of  the  other  Semitic  dialects  (Toy, 
'  SBO  T,  74  ET).    The  same  idea  has  usually 

been  r^arded  as  underlying  the  ex^Hessive  symbolical 
act,  once  referred  to  in  tbe  OT,  of  sowing  a  city  that 
had  been  put  under  tbe  ban  {JiSrem,  see  Ban)  with  salt 
(Judg-  045).  It  is  more  fxoinbla,  however,  that  this 
practice  is  to  be  brongbt  into  connection  with  the  use  of 
nit  in  ncrifice  (Hel.  Sem.^  454  n.),  the  idea  of  the 
complete  dedication  ot  the  city  to  Yahwi,  as  symbolised 
by  Oie  strewing  of  it  with  salt,  bdng  moK  in  harmony 
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with  the  fimdamentat  conception  of  the  '  ban.'^  This 
practice  is  also  attested  for  Cyprus  {J?el.  5m.  C  l.c., 
Schleiden,  Deu  Salt,  95,  who  adduces  as  historical 
parallels  the  tradition  that  Attila  so  treated  Padua,  and 
Ftiedritdl  Barbarossa,  Milan).  [Cp  also  Zimmem's 
correction  (in  Gunkd,  'Gen.'  in  NAT,  193)  of  the 
translations  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Tiglath-J^leser  and 
ASur-bani-pal)  in  J^Blsj  2xyj,  where  'tait'  should  be 
read  for  '  stones '  and  '  dry  sand. '] 

As  covenants  were  ordinarily  made  over  a  sacrificial 
meal,  in  which  salt  was  a  necessary  dement,  the  ex- 
pression '  a  covenant  of  salt '  (Nu.  I819}  is  ea^ly  under- 
stood ;  it  is  probaUe,  however,  that  the  preservative 
qualities  of  salt  were  held  to  make  it  a  peculiariy  fitting 
symbol  of  an  enduring  compact,  and  influenced  tbe 
dioice  of  this  particular  element  of  the  covenant  meal  as 
that  w*hich  was  regarded  as  sealing  an  obligation  to 
fidelity.  Among  the  ancients,  as  among  orientals  down 
to  the  present  day,  every  meal  that  included  salt  had  a 
certain  sacred  character,  and  created  a  bond  of  piety  and 
guest-frienilship  between  the  participants.  Hence  the 
Greek  phrase  tfXot  jcol  rpdwtt^  rapo^veiF,  the  Arab 
phrase  '  there  is  salt  between  us.'  the  expression  '  to  eat 
tbe  salt  of  the  palace '  (Ezra4 14  RV  ;  not  in  B""),  the 
modem  Persian  phrase  namat  haram,  '  untrue  to  salt ' 
— ('./.,  disloyal  or  ungrateful — and  many  others.  The 
OT  expression  '  covenant  of  salt'  (Lev.  2 13  Nu.  18 19)  is 
therefore  a  ^nificant  figure  of  speech,  denoting  the 
perpetual  obligation  under  which  the  participants  in  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel  (having  in  the  sacrifice  and 
sacrificial  meal  partaken  of  salt  together)  lay  to  observe 
its  conditions.'  So  also  in  aCh.  13s  the  expreauon 
may  legitimately  be  rtndcred  without  a  figure  by  '  a 
perpetual  irrevocable  covenant' 

Althou^  salt,  from  one  aspect  of  its  efllbcts  in  nature, 
might  be  used,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Hebrew  writers 
as  a  figure  Ot  desolation  and  death,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  virtue  of  Its  giving  piquancy  and,  so  to  say, 
life  to  otherwise  insipid  articles  of  diet  (cp  Plutarch. 
Sympas.,  cited  by  Trumbull,  Cavatani  of  SaU,  53),  or  it 
may  be,  as  Trumbull  suggests  {l.e.),  from  its  being 
associated  with  blood  in  tbe  primitive  mind,  '  salt  seenu 
to  stand  for  life  in  many  a  form  Ot  primitive  speech  and 
in  the  world's  symbolism.  *  It  is  as  a  symbol  of  life  that 
salt  is  employed  by  Qisha  in  healing  the  death-dealing 
spring  at  Jericho  (a  K.  219^ ). 

Here,  too,  may  be  claMed  the  fiunillar  description  of  (he  tme 
followers  of  Jesus  ai '  dwsah  of  the  earth '<Ml  1 13),  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  highest  ideals  of  life,  a  permanent  and  per- 
vaaive  iafluenca  fai  the  world  making  for  righteousncat.  Paul's 
exhortationtottwColc«siani(46}  to  have  their 'speed)  seasoned 
with  sah' is  not  w  be  understood  of 'wit,' tha'Altic  salt'of  ttie 
andenis,  bat  ntber  of  sober,  Eood  mom,  as  contrasted  with 
'profane  and  vain  babblings' (i  Tim.  690  aTim.3i6). 

For  the  many  interpretations  of  tbe  erux  inler- 
pretum,  Mk. 949 a  {'salted  with  fire'),  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  commentaries  (cp  also  Trumbull,  ep.  cit. 
65/)  Finally  the  much  discussed  reference  to  the  im- 
possibility of  restoring  to  salt  its  lost  savour  (Ml  6 13  and 
parallels)  is  ingeniously  connected  by  Robotson  Smith 
with  the  oppressive  taxation  of  salt,  referred  to  above, 
one  result  of  this  being  that  the  article  is  apt  to  reach 
the  consumer  in  a  very  impure  state  largely  mixed  with 
earth.  '  The  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour'  is  '  simply 
the  earthly  residuum  of  such  an  impure  salt  after  tte 
soditun  chloride  has  been  washed  out.' 

The  use  of  salt  in  various  riles  of  the  Christian  cbarch,  aa  in 
the  baptism  of  catecfaomen*,  in  holy  water,  etc,  falls  with- 
out the  scope  of  this  article  (see  Smith  s  0/ Christ.  Antiq., 
t.v.,  Trumbull,  op.  cit.).  w,  R.  S. — A.  R,  S.  K. 

1  This  view  is  also  pielerable  to  that  anggested  recently  by 
Schwally,  Stmitisekt  KrUm^terUmtr  (1901)  39,  that  the 
'  strewing  with  salt  denotes  dedication  to  the  denums  qI  solitmy 
and  barren  places. ' 

>  For  a  slightly  different  explanation  of  the  origini^lheeApics* 
sion  seeKraetadunar,  AMAjcwrt^/A<>v-fm^7'4t  11.  ao}. 
Cp  Rtl.  Stm.n  479  (the  Arab  oath  taken  over  salt  ittrewn  upon 
a  fire).  For  other  examples  of  salt  in  covenants  and  oaths  see 
Wellh.  1*4.  iHf,  Landbvg,  ^raMew,  S134  i57(LeydeB 

1S98). 
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SALT,  THB  CTTT  OF 

SALT.  THE  CITY  OF  (R^n  :  m  noAeiC 
CfcAb)M[B],  &|  noAlC  dJiiiiH  [A],  &|  TToAeiCTUN 
&Ali>n  [L]).  one  of  the  six  cities  'in  the  wildeniess,' 
grouped  with  Nibshan  and  £n-cedi  Ig.v.]  in  Josh. 
156a.  Ifthe  Valley  OF  SALT[{r.v.]  or  rather  'Valteyof 
ham-melah,'  is  the  Wa^  el-MiU^,  the  'Ir  ham-meloh 
may  be  placed  on  the  i^te  now  known  as  tl-Milh,  a 
little  to  the  SE  dt  JCh.  Sa'tat  (the  ancient  Sheha  or 
JESHUA?)  on  the  great  route  from  Hebron  to  the  Red 
Sea  through  the  'Arabah  (cp  Moladah). 


we  may  read  Tijr  ^31D I  Me  Kenitbg),  the  term  'Ir  k^n-nUl^ 
it  «  comiplion  of 'irjtroifimttl,  'city  of  Jerahmeel."  A  'dty 
of  Jml^ntee)'  is  referred  to  in  iS.  IB5;  alio  probably  in 
Judlg.  1  ifi  (crit.  emend.,  lee  Kemitu).   SA  Jkrakmkkl,  I4. 

T.  K.  C. 

SALT,  THE  TALLET  OF  (n?l^n  ^J,  in  Chronicles 
and  Psalms  [h]kOiA&C  [or  <t>APAri]  twn  &Ab)N  ;  in 
Samuel  and  Kings  ceBeAeM.  pcMcAe  [B],  pHM&\&, 

rAiMc\&  [A],  f&iMeA&Xt  'ex  W)'  ^       °f  ^* 

counters  b^ween  the  Isiadites  and  the  Edontites  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  Aramites — i.e.,  Jerahmeelites),  first 
under  David  (38.813  ttnit].  iCh.l8r«  [ontt],  P5.6O 
heading  [both  itin  and  Eniii]).*  and  then  under  Amaziah 
(2IC.I47  [oiiKlt  aCh.25ii  [see  closing  aentence]). 
The  '  Vall^  of  ham-m^lah '  has  been  identified  Hith  the 
great  marshf  plun  (es-Sdikhah)  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (see  Dead  Sba,  {  3)>  which  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  It  is  true,  it  is  described  as  at 
the  present  day  '  too  spongy  to  walk  upon,'  nor  can  we 
eauly  understand  how  it  can  ever  in  the  historical  period 
have  been  otherwise  than  marshy.  An  examination  of 
the  text  of  the  passages  leCerred  to.  bowev«r,  makes 
it  seem  in  the  highest  d^ree  superfluoos  to  cluxne 
this  site  for  the  famous  battlefield.  It  fs  plansiUe 
{Buhl,  Pal.  88)*to  identify  the  ■  valley  of  >kiiM-M/At.^ ' 
with  the  Wddy  el-Milk,  one  of  the  two  wadjrs  into 
which  the  W.  ef-$eba  parts  at  Beersheba.  This  wady 
and  the  IV.  ef-^eba'  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
first  frontier  between  Canaan  and  the  steppe-cotintrv- 

It  u  important  to  notice  that  AMm-mJlaA  (m  the  Heorew 
name)  ts  an  euy  corruption  of  Jkkahmbxl  I  4X  and  that- 
Ibe  iV4Jjr  tl-Milk  would  naturally  enter  into  the  Negeb  of  the 
Jerahmeelites.  MoK  probably  we  ahonld  read  ('  Aram,'  a 
popular  oomiprioo  of  JvralpMcl)  instead  of  b  all  the 
pauaKe*  quoted  above,  taatipt  the  last  (aOi-SBii),  where 
ahould  be  etBended  Into  •KtBT'Vt—i.e.,  the  Mifritet. 
Cp  JoKTHBBL ;  Salt,  Cmr  or ;  Salt  S»a.         t.  K.  C 

SALT  SEA  (nSl^n  see  Dead  Sea,  §  i),  a 
name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Gen.  14 3  Nu.  34313  Dt.  817 
Josh.  816  123  ISaj  ISigt-  It  is  an  expressive  name, 
no  doubt  (cp  Hull,  Mmtnt  Stir,  loS),  but  need  not  on 
that  account  be  <xiginaL  If  the  jfi-kamm4lah  (see 
Salt,  Vallbt  op)  has  arisen,  by  a  popular  corruption 
from  gi-yiral^m^el  (valley  of  Jerahmeel),  the  presump- 
tion surely  is  that  ydm  ham-nUla^  (£V  '  salt  sea ' }  has 
arisen  in  the  same  way  oU:t  of  ydm  yirahme'el  ( '  sea  of 
Jeral>med'),  which  is  most  naturally  viewed  as  the 
original  Hebrew  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Winckler,  how- 
ever (<f/236),  thinks  that  the  identification  of  the  '  Salt 
Sea'  with  the  '  valeof  Siddih'  [f.v.]  isdue  to  amislake 
on  the  part  of  the  second  editor  or  reviser  o(  the  original 
narrative.  His  theory  is  that  the  fir^t  editor  or  reviser 
meant  Lake  HQIeh  (cp  Meroh),  called  by  William  of 
Tyre  Melcha,  on  the  NW.  side  of  which  is  a  fountain 
still  called  'Ain  d-MdUba.  The  water  of  Lake  l^flldi, 
however,  is  not  salt  The  same  etUtor,  it  is  added, 
interpreted  the  phrase  'the  vale  of  Siddim(?)'  as 

I  The  latter  part  of  the  beading  u  evidently  a  later  addittMi, 
which  was  made  after  the  probable  original  text  of  the  heading 
had  assumed  its  present  form.  That  text  may  have  been 
"Vita  DIKI  Strom'  DIM  piSa  (Psalms,  Book  of,  |  45  ;  cp  |  ai, 

iv.i  "" 

S  In  Geteh.  der  Kdomittr,  90  (1893),  Buhl  had  accepted  the 
ordinary  identification  Ces-Scbkhah).  Cp  also  Eimm,  |  6. 
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SALUTATIONS 

referring  to  a  wfidy  running  towards  Lake  H<Ueh,  the 
same  in  which  the  'Ain  el-MdUhah  is  «tuated. 
Winckler  (G/299/.  108)  also  ofos  a'new  explanation 
of  '  MtU  lea.'  He  cmnecis  the  phrase  with  the  wkle- 
spread  Oiienial  myth  of  sweet  and  bitter  waters  (cp 
Makah).  It  may  be  remarked,  bowew,  that  place- 
names  compounded  with  utalik,  mdlik,  and  the  like, 
are  at  the  present  day  of  not  infirequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine^    See  Sodom  and  Gomorsah.      t.  il.  c. 

SALT-VOBT  Job804  RV,  AV  Mallows. 

SALU  (mSq,  cp  Sallu),  a  family  of  Simeon  {q.v.), 
Nu.  26 14  (c&AM6aN  [B],  c&Au  [A],  -m  [FL]).  i  Mace. 
2  afi  (c&AiOM  [AKV],  AV  Saloh).  Jer.  Targ:  identifies 
the  name  with  Siaul  of  Gen.  46 10. 

SALTTIL  I.  (c&AoYM  [A]},  t^6>B=EzrBS4a 
Neh.  745,  Shallum,  8. 

2.  RVSALXM,mAnfMM[BAl  iEMLBi-iCb.S»/[83S/;], 
Exra7  a,  Skalluh,  & 

SALVTATIOHS.   To  'salute'  is  EVs  equivalent 

for  HeK  t  XSh^  V^.  lit  '  to  ask  after  the  wdfiue 

of  some  one'  (3S.II7  and  elsewhere),  and  C7  <>W^ 

dh^,  'to  ask  some  one  as  to  welfare'  (iS.  IO4 
and  elsewhere),  and  for  Gk.  iswA^^tM  (Mt.  647  Rom. 
183^  and  often)  whence  dirnur/i^.  '  salutation '  {ML 
237  and  elsewhere). 

"The  Hebrew  phme,  however  (cp  Lai.  taimta^e,  'wishing 
health')  means  to  greet,'  whereas  the  Greek  includes  both 
greetings  and  embraces.  In  Rom.  10 16  1  Cor.  IS  ao  aCor.  18  la 
iTbess.fi  36  I  Pet.  61^  we  h.vc  the  phrase  kni/aaa^  iv^Odf- 
ftan  (syiy  or  [i  PeL  ]  ayan)! ;  see  |  3). 

We  take  salutation  here  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
b^n.  not  with  formulae  of  greeting,  but  with  those 
conventional  gestures  which  are  even  more  significant. 

Of  prostration  as  a  sign  of  deep  humility  and  reqwct. 
not  much  need  be  said.'  David  bowed  himself  three 
t  it-iL-i-.ti  times  before  his  filend  Jonathan 
1.  mnranon.  (,s.204«) !  Jw»b,  seven  times  before 
hia  emended  brotho-  Esau  (G«i.  883).  The  lowly 
prostrations  exacted  by  sovereigns  are  too  Camiliar 
to  require  examples  from  the  OT  or  illustrations  from 
other  nations.  The  [»-ostrations  of  women  b^we  men 
(or,  at  least,  men  of  rank)  are  more  starding  (Gen.  2464 
iS.2Sa3);  K.  Niebuhr  fbimd  the  same  custom  in 
Arabia.    Kneeling  w4ll  be  teferred  to  later  (see  |  5^ 

The  custom  of  embradng  and  kissing  calls  for  fuller 
treatment  When  Esau  ran  to  meet  Jacob,  be 
9  ttIbmItut  '  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him'  (Gen. 8S4);  and  Joseph's 
recognition  of  his  brethren,  and  especially  <A  Benjamin 
(Gen.  45 14/ ),  and  ilie  meeting  between  '  the  prodigal 
son '  and  his  fuber  (Lk.  ISao),  are  described  in  exactly 
similar  terms.'  In  the  last  two  bitdical  passages 
fcaro^iX^w  is  the  word  used  in  the  Gredi ;  but  in  Gen. 
884  0(X^(i>.  There  is  no  strongly  marked  distinction 
between  them,  nor  is  there  more  than  a  theoretical 
difference  between  Heb.  mtEsf  and  niS^Jt  (Pid  indicating 
a,/!>rMa/kiss). 

Porting  Ibends  quite  as  natttrally  used  these  con- 
ventional acts.  Thus,  after  his  fitther's  death,  Josei^ 
'  fdl  on  Jacob's  face,  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him ' 
(^^IXifm'  Gen.  50 1 ),  and  the  disciples  from  Et^esns 
'  wept  9sxt,  and  feU  on  Paul's  neck  and  Icissed  him* 
(xarc^Aoiw,  ACU2O37),  iriien  he  oontintud  bis  jouni^ 
to  Jenisalem. 

Such  is  still  the  mode  of  ewhanging  sohitatioiu 
between  relatives  and  intimate  friends  practised  in 
Palestine.  '  Each  in  turn  places  his  head,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  other's  left  shoulder  and  aftem'ards 
kisses  him  upon  tlie  right  chedc,  and  then  reverses  the 
action,  by  placing  bis  head  similaily  upon  the  other'c 

I  On  Mocdecai's  refusal  to  prostrate  himself  bdbn  Haaan, 
see  Ekther,  |  4. 
>  Compare  the  recognitioo  scene  in  Horn.  OeU  U  M3. 
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right  shoulder,  and  kissii^  him  upon  the  left  cheek ' ;  ^ 
'or,  flgun,  a  man  will  place  his  right  hand  oa  his 
biend's  UA  shoukkr,  and  kiss  his  ri^t  cheek,  and  then 
lay  his  left  hand  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  kiss  his  left 
cbe^ '  A  third  mode  of  salutation  may  be  mentioned. 
The  person  who  B^ves  the  kiss  lays  the  right  hand  under 
the  bead  of  his  friend  and  supports  it  while  it  receives 
the  kias.  This  custcmi  is  referred  to  in  the  account  of 
Josh's  assassination  of  Amasa  (a  S.  2O9).  One  or  the 
other  (rf  the  two  former  cnstoms  may  explain  the  account 
of  the  entotainroent  ctf  Jesus  fay  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in 
which  none  of  the  usual  eourtcsies  were  granted  to  the 
wandering  teacher — '  thou  gav-est  me  do  kiss '  (Lk.  74s}. 
Absalom's  self-seeking  geniality  to  the  common  people 
(aS.  15  s)  may  best  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
second  form  (the  hand  on  the  shoulder). 

The  chedc.  the' forehead,  the  beard,  the  hands,  the 
feet  may  be  kissed,  but  not  (in  Palestine)  the  lips. 

Two  pa»^ea  of  AV  Mcn  to  contrMlict  this.  In  tii«  MT  of 
Gen.  41 40  jlilerallr  rendered)  the  niaraob  is  made  to  say  to  his 
Hebnw  viiie^  'Upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  kiss.' 
DUImannand  Delitach  render '  AccordinK  to  thy  month  (>>com- 
BMid)shaUaIlmypeopl«ordcrtbemselves^<sotooRVnf.).  This 
is,  at  any  nte,  not  apunst  the  sodal  customs  of  the  EMt ;  but 
no  Hebnw  wnter  would  have  expressed  bis  roaaning  thus. 
It  is  better  to  nad  'sball  obey  thee'  (3'rp;  vilfl  •  •««  Cri/. 
Bits).  Tbe  other  passace  is  Prov.  24  a6  '  (Every  man)  shall  kiss 
(bn)  lips  tbat  givcth  a  right  answer.'  EVa>C-  aives  a  less 
objectionable  rendering,  '  He  kixaeth  with  the  lipa  UM  givelh  a 
ti^t  answer.'  But  MimM  should  be  jM^lUt,  and  the  paange 
(Me  Crii.  Bit.)  should  be  rendered — 

a6  Even  tbe  simjde  will  listen 

To  bim  wbo  gives  a  right  sentence, 
15  And  those  that  rebuke  mil  they  trust. 

And  upon  such  a  Uesung  will  come. 

Kissing  the  hands  or  even  the  feet,  or  tbe  bnn  of  the 
garment,  is  at  present  tbe  respectfiil  salntation  given  to 
a  superior.  Kissing  the  feet  of  Jesus  was  the  grateful 
tribute  of  the  sinful  but  reclaimed  woman  at  Simon's 
feast  (Lk.743r  KaTa0(Xot'<ra).  A  kiss  on  the  hand  is 
nowhere  exf^essly  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT.  Still,  such 
a  kiss  may  be  meant  in  tbe  narrative  of  the  betrayal  of 
Jesus  (Mt.  2649  Mk.  14  «s)-  If  Delitzsch  is  right  in  sup- 
posing the  kiss  o(  iS.  lOi  to  be  the  kiss  of  homage,  we 
may  further  coqjecture  tbat  Samuel  raised  the  hand 
of  Saul  respectfiilly  to  hb  lips.  More  probably,  the 
narratcw  means  tbat  Samuel  greeted  the  new  king  as  a 
friend,  on  the  cheek.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the 
vassals  of  the  great  king  are  said  to  signify  their  sub- 
mission by  kissing  his  feet  (see  Babylonia,  g  69).  No 
Hebrew  frfirase  of  this  sort  occtu?.  though  the  [Arase 
'  to  Ikk  tbe  dust '  in  Is.  iSaz  Ps.  729  ^'*^y  ^  st^gested 
by  tbe  auiom  of  kisung  the  ground  ou  •mtoA  a  siq)erior 
Ins  trodden  ( '  to  smell  tbe  dust '  is  a  parallel  Egyptian 
phrase).  The  Assyrian  kiss  of  vassalage  may  also 
perhaps  have  been  less  htuniliating  thui  it  seems; 
primitive  tisagcs  early  began  to  lose  their  original  crude- 
oess.  In  modem  Syria,  when  a  man  sedcs  to  [M'opitiate 
one  placed  over  bim,  he  will  just  touch  the  fbet  of  his 
siqierior  with  his  ri^t  hand,  and  then  kiss  the  band  and 
pbue  it  on  bis  fot^ead.'  This,  or  some  other  modifi- 
caikm  of  tbe  complete  ceremony,  may  be  meant  tqr 
ZSba's  'I  doobebance'  in  3S.I64  (see Ouisakce). 

Tbere  is  only  one  OT  passage  in  which,  if  the  text  is 
correct,  the  kus  of  homage  (whether  given  to  hands  or 
feet)  mnst  be  rderred  to, — vix.,  'kiss  tbe  Son'  ("Uipn) 
in  PcSia.  Acting  oa  the  princiirfe  that  a  text 
wbiidi  contradicts  the  sodal  usages  cS  Palestine  cannot 
be  correct,  we  are  bound  to  try  all  available  means  of 
emending  the  text'  Such  a  cautious  critic  as  Baetl^en 
admits  'kiss  the  Son'  into  his  version  only  with  a 
parenthetic  note  of  iotem^tion. 

«         s^  c£6,  p.  7. 

*  •  lendoa  l^^ftofc  nuMai;  Tg.  |tiBSwiS'3p<  perhaps 
iiiliim.  nroa-  See  Lag.  and  Baethgcn,  Ue.,  and,  for  a  new 
aolutioa  (snce  proposed  independently  by  Marti  and.  J.  D. 
Piincc]^Cbe./flv.X<JL££A,  iia.  Hupfatd's saggcation  ^3  Ip^ 
ihangh  often  idmed  to,  it  inadmiasiUe,  becanw  anldioMtic. 
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It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  tbat  freedom  of  inters 
course  between  the  sezea  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  in 
s  Tha  period  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

•noUmm.'  *2t3  (cp  Jn.  iaj)  is  ^oof  enoi^ 

/  jIji^  jj,^  exchange  of  a  kiss  between  men 
and  women,  as  a  sign  of  their  common  membership  in 
a  rdigious  society,  must  have  shocked  Jewish  sentiment 
It  appears  to  be  tbe  received  view  that  such  a  shock  to 
Jewish  sentiment  was  really  given  in  earfy  Christian 
worship,  and  wbenever  recc^ition  of  a  cotnmon 
Christian  standing  was  called  for.  In  the  article  '  Kiss  * 
in  Wace  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  ef  Christian  AntiftiiHes, 
it  is  stated  that  '  the  primitive  usage  was  for  tbe  ' '  holy 
kiss  "  to  be  given  promiscuously,  without  any  restriction 
as  to  sexes  or  ranks,  among  those  wbo  were  "  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  '  and  tbat  only  when  this  indiscriminate 
use  bad  given  rise  to  scandals  was  it  restricted  by  the 
church  auth(»ities.  Tbe  evidence,  bowevo-,  is  not  so 
distinct  and  certain  as  to  Justify  so  positive  a  statement  > 
Paul  (reff.  above)  does  not  expressly  direct  this  startling 
mode  of  applying  the  truth  that  '  ye  all  are  one  man  in 
Christ  Jesus. '  We  know,  however,  that  he  does  enjoin 
that  women  shotild  have  their  heads  veiled  in  the  Christian 
assemblies  (i  Cor.  116).  which  implies  that  he  was  on  bis 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  scandals.  Weaboknow 
that  tbe  AfMtoHeal  OmtHtuHau  (2  57  8  ii)  direct  tbat  the 
men  of  the  laity  should  salute  the  men,  and  the  women 
the  women  separately,  and  that  the  Didascalia  (early 
in  3rd  cent ),  on  which  Book  II.  of  the  Constitutions  is 
based,  distinctly  refers  to  the  separate  places  of  men  and 
women,  thotigb  the  'kiss  of  peace'  is  not  refmed  to 
at  all. 

It  iccnu  very  possible  that  tbe  CpiuHiutiMU  do,  in  &ct, 
repreacDt  the  mind  of  the  miginal  founders  of  tbe  churches  on 
thu  subject,  and  that  we  are  not  compelled  by  a  sonwwbal 
obscure  passage  in  Tertulltan(^i/  Uxmrmt,  ii.4),  who  can  only 
speak  for  AiFcica,  to  suppose  a  riolation  of  Jnahk  sentiment 
in  any  of  the  earliest  Chiiuian  assemblies.  There  may,  how- 
ev«r,  of  course,  have  been  a  deviatiMi  in  some  places  from  the 
earliest  church  practice. 

We  have  still  to  refer  briefly  to  tbe  kiss  <rf  adoration. 
■  It  was  dim  n^t,'  writes  Draghty,  '  and  the  drooping 

.  .  clouds  broke  over  us  with  llf^tnhig  and 

*^J5^  rain.  1  said  to  Thaifullah.  "God  sends 
»**»»nxaxia.  blessing  again  upon  the  earth."  "Ay, 
verily, "  he  answered  devoutly,  and  kissed  his  pious  hand 
toward  the  flashing  tempest '  \Ar.  Dcs.  267).  But  there 
was  a  time  when  this  religious  band-kiss  was  a  ugn  of 
idolatry.  Job  denies  having  practised  it,  for  it  would 
have  proved  him  a  worshipper  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
not  of  him  who  created  both  (Job  81 36-38).  In  Farther 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Greece  the  rising  stm  was  greeted  by 
his  worshippers  with  a  hand-kiss  (Lucian,  De  Saltat. 
17).  This  was,  in  foct,  a  substitute  for  the  kiss 
which  would  be  offered  to  an  idol — siKh  a  kiss  as  is 
referied  to  in  Hoi.  18a,  'The  men  that  sacrifice  kiss 
calves''  (see  Calves,  Gou>bh),  and  in  iK.10i8, 
'  Every  moutb  wbkA  has  not  kissed  (Baal).' 

Tbe  ordinary  salutations  of  worship  were  two — 
prostraticHi,  and  spreading  forth  the  hands  (see  the  Pss. 
>  w  fossil*,  Ex.  20s  a  K.  6 18  for  the  former, 

and  iK.8»3S  Is.lis  for  the  Utter). 
A  substitute  for  prostration  was  kneeling,  whidi  Hebrew 
cnstom  set  apart  as  an  act  of  homage  to  tbe  D«ty 
(i  K.854  aCh.  613  Is.46a3  Dan.  610  Lk,224i  Acts76o 
and  elsewhere),  though  from  Mk.  14a  IO17  ISt^Mt  17i4 
27s9  we  may  infer  that,  when  baste  was  required, 
kneeling  might  take  the  place  of  [MVistration  as  a  sign 
of  respect  to  a  man  of  rank. 

FormulB  of  greeting  are  dtber  inquiries  as  to  the 

»  Cp  Neil,  ^,  cit.,  vjff.  itjf.  On  the  'holy  kiss,'  etc 
Conybeare  (Expos.  i8q4«,  46irp«eU  out  passages  in 
Philo's  QH»tli«ius  IIS  Ex.,  preserved  in  Armenian,  wluch  seem 
to  imply  that  the  'kiaa  of  peace' oc  'of  concord'  was  a  formal 
Institution  di  the  synagogue. 

S  There  is  sane  diflacuTty  in  this  paisag*.  But  at  any  rate  the 
phiaie  'Idsi  cabas'  is  possible.   Cp  CtU.  BO. 
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welfare  of  the  friend,  or  prayers  for  his  continned  pros- 
.  -  perity.   The trcacfaerousjoab addresses 

Amasa,  '  Art  thou  in  peace,  my  brother ' 
(0  el  irytalMit  {vi>]  iSf\^  ;  a  S.  2O9].  Jesus  bids  his 
disciples  say,  on  entering  a  house,  '  Peace  be  to  this 
hoase'  (Lk.  10  s).  Boaz,  when  be  meets  his  reapers, 
says,  '  Yabwi  be  with  you,'  and  the  friendly  answer  is, 
'Ynbwi  Mess  thee'  (Ruth24;  q>  PS.129B).  Saul 
(Housty  addresses  Samuel  with  the  wtu^,  '  Blessed  be 
thouirfYahwi'  (18.1613).  To  a  king  the  loyal  saluta- 
tion was,  'Let  the  king  live'  (iS.  1034  aS.  I616  i  K. 
1 39  aK.  11  la),  or  '  Let  the  king  live  for  ever '  (iK.  I31 ; 
cpE)an.24  89  610  66>i  Neh.23),  possibly  with  an 
allusion  to  I^endary  tales  of  higUy  favoured  mortals 
irtio  had  escaped  ShWI.  In  the  NT  we  find  the  Greek 
expression  x^x,  as  a  substitute  for  '  Peace  be  to  thee ' 
{ML  2649  Mk.  I618  Lk.  1 98,  and  elsewhere).  For  epis- 
ttdary  greetings,  see  Ezra  4 17  7 »  Acts 2336 30,  and  the 
close  of  Pauline  E^MStles. 

'  Peace  be  on  you '  is  still  the  commonest  form  of 
salutation  among  Moslems.  The  conventional  reply  is. 
'And  on  you  be  the  peace  (of  God),'  to  which  it  is  usual 
to  add,  'and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings.' 
This  salutation  may  not  be  used  by  or  to  an  '  infidel ' ; 
a  Moslem  who  finds  that  he  has  addressed  it  by  mistake 
to  a  wrong  person  generally  revokes  his  salutation.  He 
may  also  do  so  if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return  bis  greet- 
ing, sajring,  '  Peace  be  on  *u  and  on  (all)  the  rigid 
worshippers  of  Qodl'  This  seems  to  Kttto  {Bii. 
Cyclop.,  s.v.  'Salutation')  a  striking  illustration  of 
Lk.  IO5/  ajn.  II.  The  saldm,  however,  is  only  the 
banning  of  a  string  of  conventional  formula:  which 
take  up  much  time,  and  are  evaded  by  persons  in  haste. 
Specimens  of  these  are  givai  by  Lane  (Afod.  Egyptians, 
1 953).  No  doubt  Jewish  politeness  had  also  its  optional 
formulae,  which  would  be  evaded  in  circumstances  such 
as  are  described  in  2  K.  4^9  Lk.  IO4.  t.  k.  c. 

8AMAEL  (c&A&mihA  [BA]),  JuditbSt  AV,  RV 
Salamiel  ;  the  same  as  Sheluuiel. 

BAMATAB  (cam&i&c)-     t.  1Esd.l9saCh.3fi9 
Shchaiak,  15. 
9.  I  Esd.  S39>i£irae  13,  Shehaiah,  ilS. 

3.  I  Es(1.844>EiraBi6,  Shew  At  ah,  17. 

4.  Tobit5 13,  a«e  Sksmaiah,  23. 

SAHAKABBAS  (c&N&M&cc&pbl  [B],  i  Esd.2i9 
RV^K  ).  see  She.smbazzar. 

BAHABIA  d^ipb' ;  the  Aram.  (np^.  whence  the 
Gk.  c&M&p[€]l&.  has  become  assimilated  to  names  like 
.  WaniA.  I^f^hanaim,  Ramathaim  [cp  Names,  §  107]; 

Ass.  Samerina).'  The  city  so  called  is 
said  in  i  K.1094  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  12$)  to  do-ive  its 
name  from  (SheUER),  the  owner  of  the  liiU  on 
which  it  was  built.*  Shemer  may  in  fact  quite  wdl  be  an 
ancient  dan-name,  though  it  is  iiriausible  enough  to 
doive  the  name  <^  such  a  loftily-placed  cUy  from 
in  the  sense  of  'outlook'  (so  GASm.,  HG,  346). 
Sh5m«r5n  may  denote  (i)  the  hill,  (2)  the  city  built  on 
it,  (3)  the  whole  district  of  which  the  dty  came  to  be  the 
capital  In  the  last  sense  Sh()m*rOn,  EV  '  Samaria, '  is 
equivalent  to  the  Northern  or  Israelittsh  kingdom 
(Hos.  7t  86,  etc.  [Wellh.]),  and  hmce  frgfd  ^  means 
Israelitish  dties  (a  K.  17>436  23 ig).' 
The  dty  is  situated  dose  to  the  borders  of  Ephraim 

1  On  the  qnesttoo  wbethei  S^merina  always  means  Samaria, 
■ee  Menaheu. 

*  AccordiiiK  to  Stade  {^ATIV,  5 171),  iha  punctuation  with 
Holem  itnpliei  an  erroneoiu  explanation  of  the  Aramaic  forms 
with  a.  The  lateness  of  this  pronunciation  may  be  inferred 
from  S's  representation  of  pxc  In  i  K.  I(la4,  which  is  (i) 
at^ipuv{B],tiL§paw  [A],  (rotiop«K(Ll,  (;()ff««|ii|pMr[B],mfiap«H> 
[A],  mnopttv  [L}.  Cp,  however,  Kictel's  DOM  in  SBOT  <M 
a  Ch.  13  4,  and  note  in  HK  on  i  K.  IS  34. 

>  [On  the  pMttbilitjr  of  fteqamt  confuMoa  between  n-w, 
Samaria,  and  \rem,  Shimron  in  the  N^b,  nee  Prop  air,  H 
B>  33i  Shiuxok.] 
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and  Manasseb,  in  Ml  ^>hraim,  about  6  m.  NW.  of 

l—  ■  the  earlier  capital  Shediem.  Of  its 
.  niswry.  fQQnjation  we  have  a  ddinite  accoimt  in 
I  K.  16^4,  where  it  is  stated  that  Omri  purchased  the 
hill  from  Shemer  for  two  talents,  and  built  on  it  the 
dty  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  the  formex  owner. 
Kittd  confirms  the  accuracy  of  tlus  notice  by  a  reference 
to  the  case  of  David  in  a  S.  24ai  ff.  From  Omri's  lime 
(about  925  B.C )  it  became  the  capital  of  the  nofthem 
kingdom,  although  it  never  attained  to  the  religious 
prestige  of  the  older  Shcchem.  Ahab  adorned  it  with 
a  temple  of  Baal,  and  Baal-worship  soon  became 
recognised  there  as  on  a  level  with  the  original  Israelitish 
calf-worship.  The  dty  was  in  a  naturally  strong 
pouticm  (cp  Jos.  Ani.  ziiL  lOa),  standing  on  an  oUong 
isolated  hill  whkA  is  predpitous  on  the  one  side,  and 
easily  fmtified  on  the  other.  In  the  reign  of  Alnb  it 
was  besieged  (901  B.C.)  unsuccessfully  by  the  Aramaeans 
undo*  Ben-hadad  (i  K.  20),  and  again  in  the  rdgn  of 
Joram  (89a  B.C ).  whm  it  was  relieved  by  a  panic  among 
theAram3eans{aK.634).  ItwascapturedbytheAssyrian 
army  in  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  many  tit  the 
inhabitants  were  deported  and  the  kingdom  erf'  Israel 
was  finally  brought  to  an  end.  For  its  colonisation 
and  the  little  that  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  history  of  the 
district  down  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  see  Sahasitans. 
It  was  again  taken  Alexander  the  Great  who  de- 
ported many  of  its  Inhabitants  to  Sbecbem,  and 
substituted  Syro •  Macedonian  settlers.  The  district, 
Zofia^iytf  x<^P<*>  *^  then  given  over  to  the  Jew& 
The  dty  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
Alexander's  settlers  imtil  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  completely  destroyed  it  (109  E.C)  and  seized  the 
whole  district  (Jos.  Ant  xiii.  lOs).  It  was  partially 
restored  under  Gabinius  (Jos.  Ani.  xiv.  53),  and  shortly 
afterwards  (in  25  b.c.)  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale 
by  Herod  the  Great  (lb.  xv.  85),  who  named  it  Se£ate{ia] 
(Ze/WnlorZe^SdtfTen;  Rabb,  wao  or  •etn^})  io  hoiiour 
of  tJie  Emperor.  After  Herod's  death  in  b.  c.  4  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  together  with  that  of  Judaea  went  to  bis 
son  Archelaus.  In  the  NT  the  city  u  not  mentiotied ; 
the  name  Samaria  denotes  the  district  As  Samaria  lay 
between  Galilee  and  Judaea,  Jesus  passed  through  it 
on  his  way  S.  to  Jerusalem  (L1l17ii  although 
the  Jews  ordinarily  avdded  ddng  90.  Later,  Chiistiaaity 
was  preached  there  (e^t  xMiy  rQt  Sc^uipefai) 

by  Philip  the  evangelist  (ActsSs^).  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  city  is  obscure,  and  there  is  no  recntl  of 
its  fitwl  destruction.  According  to  Jerome  Sebaste  was 
believed  in  his  time  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Jchn  tbe 
Baptist,  as  well  as  erf  the  prophets  El^ha  and  Obadiah. 
It  apparently  was  a  platx  some  importance  in  tbe 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  since  we  find  a 
Kshop  of  Sebaste  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  and 
again  at  that  of  Jerusalem  (536).  It  was  <xxupi«l  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  a  bisho[^tc  re-established  there  in 
1155.  The  site  is  now  represented  by  a  village  named 
Sebusttyeh,  where  is  the  interesting  half- ruined  church 
of  John  the  Baptist,  with  other  Christian  lemains. 
Not  far  oiT,  at  about  tbe  same  levd,  run  the  streets  of 
columns  with  which  Herod  adorned  the  dty. 

A.  E.  C 

SAUABITAN8 

Origin  (H  t.%a\  Beliefi;  ia-cy 

History  (|  3p)>  Insdiutions  (|  jr). 

Literature  (H  4*  5«^)>  Language  (| 

KUiognvbydfi). 

The  Samaritans  are,  called  once  in  the  OT  (a  K. 
1739)  ^mSrOnlm  (Q^TItjb^),  a  name  which  becoma 
1  Hams.  later.    It  is  a  gentitic  form  from 

U3gt,  In  RabtMuical  literature  thqr  are 
called  ItM/Um  (o*m),  a  terra  intended  to  be  con- 
temptuous, referring  to  the  colonists  from  Cutbah. 
The  Greek  'Sa^apetrai  properly  means  inhabitants  of 
thedistriaof2a/ui^ia.   They  call  thenudves  Sir^  rja. 
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or  specifically  a^tffi  from  13^,  properly  keepers,  sc.  of 
tbe  Law.    On  the  name  of  the  place,  see  Sauaria. 

The  history  of  the  Samaritans,  as  such,  begins  where 
that  of  tbe  northern  kingdom  ceases.    We  read  in 

•  Calonlution.  *  ^"^^^^  Shabnaneser  went  up 
a.  vounuMHon.  Saroaria,  and  that  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Hoshea,  the  king  of  Ass3rria  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria  and  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Avva,  and  from  Hamath 
and  Sepbarvaim  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  In  £2ra4a  it  is  '  Esar-haddon,  king  of 
Assyria,  wbo  broi^t  us  up  hither.'  Lastly  in  Ezra 
4 10  th^  are  '  tbe  natioas  whom  the  great  and  noble 
Osnappar  brought  over.'  ^  The  importation  of  foreign 
colonists  is  thus  attributed  apparently  to  three  several 
kings,  the  last  of  whom  bears  a  name  not  otherwise 
known.  To  these  names  yet  a  fourth  must  be  added. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  K.  I89/.  it  is  stated  that 
Sbalmaneser  besieged  Samaria,  'and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  /key  {not  A^)  took  it'  It  is  now  known  that 
ShaluaneseR  Ig-v.},  who  began  the  siege,  died  in 
7>3  B.C ,  and  that  it  was  his  successor,  Sargon  II. ,  who 
actually  took  the  city  in  731.  Perhaps  the  death  of 
Sbalmaneser  may  account  for  the  length  of  the  siege. 
It  is  natural  therefore  to  infer  from  tbe  accounts  in  a  K. 
that  Sargon  introduced  the  (flrst)  settlement  of  colonists, 
and  this  is  definitely  stated  to  be  tbe  case  in  tbe  annals 
of  Sargon.*  With  regard  to  the  other  names,  most 
recent  critics  rightly  iclenlify  Osnappar  with  ASur-bani- 
paL  The  accounts  are  further  simplified  if  Esar-haddon 
be  taken  as  a  corruption  of  the  same  name,  due  to  the 
amilariqr  of  the  first  element  in  each  (see  Asnapfer). 
We  shall  thus  have  two  cdonisations,  the  first  by 
Sargon,  the  second  by  ASnr-bani-pal  As  to  the  list  of 
dties  from  ^*faicb  the  colonists  were  drawn,  Sepharvaim 
should  no  doubt  be  tbe  Babylonian  Sipper.  Tbe 
cuneiform  account  expressly  states  that  Babylon,  Cuthah, 
and  Sippar  opposed  ASur-bani-pal,  and  it  would  be 
consistent  with  Assyrian  policy  to  deport  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities  to  the  distant  province  of  Samaria.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  f^togeiber  an  unusual  step 
to  transfer  the  inhabitants  of  HanuUh  or  of  Arva  (in 
Syria ;  but  cp  Avtah)  to  a  neighbouring  district  See 
Hahath.  Sargon  may  indeed  have  brought  colonists 
from  Hamath,  which  he  reduced  in  730,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  sets  of  malcontents  may  have 
led  to  the  necessity  of  his  reducing  Samaria  for  the 
second  time  in  730  ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  a 
conjecture.  It  is  fiu*  more  consistent  with  the  facts  to 
suppose  (with  Winckler)  that  just  as  the  Deaieronomie 
redactor  has  combined  into  one  the  two  Assyrian 
kings,  and  inserted  a  long  passage  to  point  the  moral 
of  tbe  story,  and  imparted  to  the  whole  a  tone  hostile  to 
the  Samaritans,  so  he  has  combined  the  two  colonisa- 
tions into  one,  and  amplified  his  account  from  3  K. 
I834  which  he  took  to  refer  to  the  same  events.  But 
this  last  passage  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
the  colonisation  of  Samaria.  The  Rabsh^eh  is  there 
dting  instances  of  towns  whidi  have  fallen  before 
Assyria,  so  that  Hamath,  Sepharvaim,  and  Iwah  (see 
Avvah)  are  quite  in  place  as  bring  comparatively  close 
at  band  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  -appeal  to  the 
inbatntants  of  Jemsalon.  The  rec^LCtor's  view  was 
doubtless  based  on  a  confiinon  of  Sippar  (in  Babylonia) 
with  Sepharvaim  (in  Syria) ;  see  Sepharvaim.  From 
the  biblical  and  the  Assyrian  accounts  together  we  thus 
restore  the  history  as  follows :  Sbalmaneser  besieged 
Samaria  but  died  during  the  siege :  Sargon  took  the 
city  in  731,  deported  37,390  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
introduced  in  their  place  (7  in  7x5)  colonists  from  other 
conquered  cities :  in  yao  the  country  bad  to  be  subdued 
again:  later  AXur-faani-palfurtbercdoniied  tbe  country. 


1  Cp  Winckler,  AUtat.  Unt.  iftJf^. ;  also  EzKA-NuinilAH, 
Winckler,  Ktiliiuekri/i-UxU  Sargoni,  1 5  7  ai. 
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The  resulting  population  was  called  by  the  general 
name  Samaritan.  How  far  must  it  be  considered 
%a  PlmmlaiJow.  ^""'^  (dXXe7e»l(»,  Lk.l7i8)?  The 
*^''F»**™»"  later  Samaritans  have  always  claimed 
very  strongly  to  be  ^mr'  regarding  Joseph  especi- 
ally as  their  ancestor  (cp  Btreshitk  Rabba,  §  94,  on 
Geii.  46:3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  jews  deny 
them  any  right  to  the  name  of  Israel,  representing 
them  as  merdy  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  (Cutbaean) 
colonbts.  lite  truth  lies  midway.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  tbe  deportatitm  under  Sargon 
was  not  complete.  A  district  so  important  as 
Samaria  would  not  have  been  entirely  depopulated  by 
losing  37,390  of  its  inhabitants.  (When  a  similar  fate 
befel  Judah,  upwards  of  300,000  went  into  captivity.) 
The  number  undoubtedly  represents  the  persons  of 
importance  (including  the  priests),  wbo  alone  were 
likely  to  be  dangerous,  whilst  the  poorer  class  were  left 
as  before  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  towns  and 
villages  were  probably  hardly  affected.  This  seems 
indeed  to  be  definitely  stated  by  Sargon,  though  the 
passage  is  not  very  clear.  The  account  in  3  K.  17  is 
written  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  ;  but  the  real  state 
of  tbe  case  comes  oat  in  tbe  later  history — t.g. ,  when 
Josiah,  a  century  afterwards,  put  down  idolatiy  '  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria'  (3  K.23isi9/)  obviously  among 
Israelites  (cp  a  Ch.  846 / },  and  collected  money  for  the 
repair  of  the  temple  from  'Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and 
of  all  the  remnant  of  Israel'  v.  9).  Th»^  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  in  Nehemiah's  time,  for  example, 
the  population  of  the  district  of  Samaria  consisted  of 
the '  remnant  of  Israel '  with  on  admixture  of  foreigners. 
What  was  tbe  proportion  of  the  two  elements  to  one 
another  cannot  now  be  determined.  Nor  have  we  any 
means  of  knowing  how  far  they  were  intermixed,  and 
how  far  the  colonists  really  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
'  God  of  the  Land. '  So  long  as  the  name  '  Samaritan ' 
meant  only  the  inhat»tant  of  Samaria  and  the  surround- 
ing coimtry,  it  no  doubt  included  all  the  mixed  popula- 
tion ;  Imt  when  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  tbe 
term  acquired  a  purely  religious  significance,  and  then 
probably  denoted  the  descendants  of  the  'remnant' 
together  with  sudi  of  the  colonists  as  had  become 
proselytes  and  intermarried  with  Israel.  But  it  was 
just  this  (perhaps  slight)  admixture  which  gave  colour 
to  the  Jewish  taunt  implied  by  the  term  Cuthfean. 

As  to  the  early  history  of  the  Samaritan  people,  we 
have  little  information.  We  are  indeed  told  in  3  K. 
_ .  TTUL..  J  17"5  that  tbe  country  was  infested  by  lions 
HMHHy-  (jos.^«ftix.  143,  §289,  says  a  pestilence) 
and  that  the  inhalntants  in  consequence  made  request 
to  '  the  king  of  Assyria '  for  a  priest  who  was  accordingly 
sent  to  '  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land. ' 
Josephus  says,  '  some  of  the  priests,'  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  original  reading  of  3  K.  1737,  since 
the  text  still  preserves  tbe  strange  plurals  '  let  Viem  go 
and  dwell'  (ue^i  u^r)-  quite  in  keeping 

with  the  common  view  trf  a  tutelary  deity  iriiose 
protection  was  necessary  in  his  own  land  and  whose 
power  was  connected  with  and  restricted  to  it.  Cp  a 
similar  incident  in  the  story  of  Naaman,  3  K.  5 17.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  this  request  could  only 
have  been  made  by  the  foreign  colonists ;  but  since 
the  'remnant'  consisted  of  'the  poorer  sort,'  the 
people  of  the  land  (pitn  Df)  who  in  Rabbinical  litera* 
ture  are  provertttally  ignorant  of  the  law,  it  is  only 
natural  that  all  alike  should  require  a  teacher  who 
understood  the  tetdmicalities  <A  Yabw^-wnship.  So 
'they  feared  Yahwi,  and  served  their  own  gods 
(3  K.  1733).  However,  the  high-places  which  Jonab 
suppressed  need  not  have  been  idolatrous :  they  may 
have  been  merely  unauthorised  Yahwi-shrines,  That 
'  the  remnant '  joined  with  Judah  in  the  use  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  may  be  infored  from 
3  Ch.  849  and  also  ft^m  Jer.  4I5  whoe  it  is  mentioned 
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that  eighty  mea  came  '  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and 
from  Samaria'  tomaketheirofferings  there{cpSHECHRiii^ 
§  3,  Skilok,  g  a).  It  is  unlikely  that  these  were  apostate 
Jews :  they  can  only  have  been  Samaritans. 

After  another  pcoiod  of  nearly  a  century,  during 
which  we  have  no  information  about  the  Stmnritans, 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  accotmt  of  a  return  of  Jews 
from  Babylonia  under  Cyrus,  when  they  aslt  to  be 
allowed  a  share  in  the  building  of  the  new  temple — 
a  request  which  was  refused  (Ezrals).  It  is  usually 
conudered  that  tbb  refusal  was  the  cause  of  a  mutual 
estrangement  and  an  tmidacable  hatred  between  the  twti 
peoples.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
real  cause  was  sometUng  deeper  and  went  back  farther 
than  this  mere  incidraL  If  we  admit  the  presence  of  a 
strong  Israelitish  element  in  the  Samaritan  people,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  seeing  here  the  old  spirit  of 
opposition  between  Israel  and  Judah,  always  ready  to 
break  out,  which  d^nitely  ^ssened  itself  under  Jero- 
boam,— the  refusal  to  recognise  Judah 's  claim  to  a 
b^emony,  the  revolt  against  centralisation.  It  was 
based  on  a  difEerence  of  race,  an  incompatibility  between 
N.  and  S. ,  and  was  more  political  than  religious.  No 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  refusal :  the  Jews  do  not  char^ 
their  '  adversaries '  with  idolatry,  nor  even  wth  heresy. ' 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  Israel  continued  to  be  willing, 
arid  were  allowed,  even  after  this,  to  Join  in  Jewish 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  if  EzTa6ai  is  to  be  lo  understood. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Jewish  policy,  while  purely 
patriotic,  was  rigidly  exclusive.  It  aimed  at  fixing  the 
worship  of  Yahwi  as  the  religion  of  Judah,  purifying 
it  from  all  foreign  elements,  and  making  Jerusalem  its 
headquarters.  Hence  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
they  should  allow  the  panicipatlon  of  a  race  whose 
devotion  to  Jewish  ideals  was  open  to  suspicion  and 
whose  origin  was  perhaps  mixed.  The  Jew  could  not 
risk  contamination  by  having  any  dealings  with  the 
Samaritan ;  but,  as  we  see  from  Eiradai  and  Jer. 
there  was  no  barrier  of  the  kind  on  the  Samaritan  ^de. 
Only, when  Judah,  by  refusing  their  help,  proclaimed  an 
exclusive  policy,  did  a  political  separati<m  become 
inevitable,  and  it  then  became  necessary  for  the 
Samaritans  to  pursue  something  of  the  same  policy. 
No  doubt,  in  their  condition  of  social  and  rdigious 
disorganisation,  the  restoration  of  a  Jewbh  state  at 
Jnusalem  appearedan  imminent  danger,  and  accordingly 
we  find  them  endeavoiu-ing  by  truly  Oriental  intrigues 
lo  prevent  first  the  building  of  the  tonple  and  afterwards 
the  erection  of  the  walls  {Einti4_f.  NelL4r^.);  cp 
Ezra-Nbhewah,  I  la  In  this  th^  were  unauccessfiil, 
and  matters  must  have  continued  in  much  the  same 
state  of  political  separation,  with  a  good  deal  of 
individual  intercourse,  until  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mt.  Geririm ,  which  made  Shechem  the  religious  centre 
of  Samaria  and  finally  rendered  re-unicm  impossible.* 
A  sanctuary  once  established  on  their  ovu  sacred 
mountain,  it  became  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse  to 
recognise  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the  Samaritan 
temple  we  have  no  mention  in  tbe  OT,  and  the  occasion 
and  date  of  its  erection  are  alike  difficidt  to  ascertain. 
According  to  Josephus  {An/,  xi.  7a.  xL  6a)  the  satrap 
of  Samaria  under  Darius  Codomannus  (336<33o)  was 
Sanbatlat,  who  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Manassdi,  the  brother  of  Jaddus  the  Jewish  high 
priest.  Manasseh  was  ordered  by  tbe  elders  and 
Jaddus  either  to  give  up  his  foreign  wife  or  to  renounce 
the  priesthood,  and  thereby  tbe  possible  succession  to 
tbe  ofRix  of  high  priest.  He  thereupon  complained  to 
Sant>allat,  who  urged  him  to  migrate  to  Samaria, 
promising  to  get  him  euablished  there  as  big^i  priest 
under  slate  protection,  and  to  baUd  a  temple.  He 

t  In  Eiraiia  'to  tu'  nigsetta  thst  Samuitaiu  had  been 
accnstomed  to  um  Jerusalem  as  a  ncrcd  place  before  (he  return. 

^  [On  the  contdtutiMi  of  the  Samanuui  comiounirr  tee  further 
Duhm's  GommeDtary  on  Itaiah  (chapt.  M-M);  Che-  trntrod. 

It.  316/.,  392. 364-374  3BS :  /«•.      i^,  as-tfe.] 
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was  joined  by  other  Jews  who  had  foreign  wives  or  were 
discontented  with  the  reforms  at  Jenualem,  and  tbe 
rival  temple  was  ultimately  built  in  333  uoder  tbe 
sanction  of  Alexander  the  Great  This  account  must 
however  be  received  with  caution. 

Where  Jofepbiu  differs  from  Nebemiah  we  so  often  find  him 
to  be  in  the  wrong  that  hit  narrative  U  open  to  Btufricion  where 
we  have  no  luch  check.  In  this  instanc^  from  wbatever  cuue, 
he  aeemi  to  be  confused,  and  to  plkce  bu  account  (whidi  may 
very  likely  repmeni  the  fitcts)  a  ooniury  too  late.  After  the 
enactments  meatkmed  in  SiraSlOs  NeLlOu  Uaja^  It  is 
improbable  thai  fbrdgn  mamaces  would  sdU  M  occurring  in 
Jerusalem  in  333. 

On  the  other  hand  the  story  fits  on  very  well  to  tbe 
events  mentioned  in  Neh.  I3aB,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  Josephusconfounds  Darius  Notbus  with  Codomannus 
and  fills  out  his  story  accordingly.  It  is  possit^  that 
he  is  following  a  trustworthy  tnditioo  in  ascribiiig  tbe 
foundatioa  of  the  temi^  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
that  he  intentionally  connects  with  it  the  story  of 
Manasseh  in  order  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Samaritan 
religion  as  being  founded  by  a  ren^i;ade  priesL  Cp 
Sanballat.  We  mey  therefore  put  the  seces^on 
of  Manasseh  soon  after  433,  and  perhaps  accept 
Josephus'  account  that  the  tonple  was  tniUt  about  333. 

Tbe  Temple  continued  to*  exist  till  138  B-C  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  exclusive  policy  noticed  above.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander,  Samaria  shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  its 
neighbours,  gradually  losing  any  political  importance 
it  ever  possessed.  A  few  events  only  need  be  mentioned. 
The  city  of  Samaria  was  embellished  by  Herod  the 
Great  and  renamed  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Aogustus. 
The  temple  on  ML  Gerizim  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
as  a  reward  for  Samaritan  help  in  tbe  suppression  of 
Bar  Kokhba's  revolt  But  stich  fovourabk  treatment 
was  not  often  recdved  or  deserved  by  them.  After 
the  national  existence  of  Judah  had  been  destroyed 
under  Titus  and  Hadrian  tbe  animosity  of  tbe  Samaritans 
turned  towards  the  growing  power  and  claims  of  tbe 
Christians.  Hidr  excesses  were  repi  eased  by  jasduian 
with  a  severity  from  which  they  never  recovered. 

During  tbe  middle  ages  only  scattered  nodces  of  tbe  Samaritans 
occur,  and  the  native  records  are  little.morc  than  lists  of  narnu. 
Colonies  are  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (died  1173)  as 
living  in  several  citica  besides  NBblus  (ShecdiemX  and  Obadtah 
of  Bartinoro  (chva  148^)  speaks  of  them  in  Cairo.  There 
certainly  was  a  community  in  Damascus,  and  probaUy  aln  in 
Cairo,  as  lUe  ai  tbe  seventeenth  oentiuy.  In  more  modem 
timei  communications  were  opened  with  them  by  Scaliger  and 
condntied  by  Himtington,  Ludolf  and  others.  At  the  ptCKnt 
day  tbe  only  remnant  of  them  is  at  Nflbliu  (Shecbem^  The>- 
number  about  lao  persons,  and  'tbe  forty'  (lamilies)  have 
become  locally  proverbial.  According  to  a  ncent  traveller 
attempts  are  being  now  made  to  save  the  tribe  from  extinction 
by  encouragii^  mtermaiTiafies  with  the  neighbouring  Jewish 
frunilies,  but  hitherto  with  httle  success,  although  no  d^culty 
. 111111111  III  lir  fill!  fin  in%lniii  jmiiwli 

I.  Saatd  iooks. — The  Samaritans  are  by  no  means  a 
Jewish  sect    Though  tfaqr  started  from  the  same  pmnt 
An  pMirina  ■        development  ot  thrir  respective 
i^Z^ '  systems  has  proceeded  00  independent, 
though  naturally  parallel,  lines.  Their 
only  sacred  book  is  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  they 
possess  a  recension  agreeing  essentially  with  the  Jewish 
(Massoretic)  text    (See  Text  and  Vbksions,  §  45.) 

At  what  time  they  first  tecaved  the  Pentateuch  canoot  now 
be  determined :  but  it  is  most  natural  to  si^spote  that  a  ca|iy 
(or  copies)  of  the  law  would  be  carried  by  Manasseh  to  Samaria 
at  the  time  of  his  migration  thither.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  but  the  priestly  cute  would  joaaesi,  or  would  be  allowed 
to  possess,  a  copy  of  it  at  that  tinte.  If  then  Manasseh  took 
witn  him  a  book  of  tbe  law  as  part  of  his  priestly  equipment 
about  4*0,  this  would  explain  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Samaritans 
accepted  it  in  its  final  fbfm,  «4iicha  aocM^g  to  modem  criti- 
dam,  had  prafaabty  been  atl^nad  aboat  that  date. 

Tbe  reason  why  the  Pentateuch  alone  of  Jewi^  books 

was  taken  over  is  obvious.  The  TSrfih  is  ^  the  hi^iest 
importance,  not  for  its  historical  contents,  but  as  con- 
taining practical  rules  for  the  ritual  '  of  the  God  of  the 
land,'  and  tbe  hJllSkhdh  or  regulations  by  whidi  the 
daily  'walk'  of  Jew  and  Samaritan  alflte  must  be 
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governed.  These  things  alone  are  of  vital  importance  ; 
matters  Cuth  and  theoretical  doctrine  are  secondary. 
Moreover,  even  among  the  Jews,  the  other  books  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  authority  which  they  possessed  at 
ft  later  time.  Having  once  accepted  the  TQrfth,  the 
Samaritans  followed  its  injunctions  with  a  rigidity  ncog- 
nised  even  by  the  Jews.  For  example,  in  Jn.  48  the 
disciples  went  into  a  Samaritan  city  to  buy  food, 
apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  whilst  the  question 
in  V.9  probably  refers  to  the  asking  ot  a  fixmmr,  and 
the  following  comment  b  a  kter  gloo.  At  a  later  time 
Jewish  opinion  became  more  hostile,  and  various 
charges  were  laid  against  them,  mostly,  it  would  seem, 
without  foimdation.  '  He  that  eateth  bread  of  a 
Cuthaean  is  as  one  that  eateth  swine's  flesh.'  They 
were  accused  of  worshipping  a  dove  and  a  god  AshlmA. 
For  the  former  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  it  even 
probable  frmn  what  we  know  «rf  them  otherwise ;  the 
latter  is  due  to  a  malicious  misunderstanding  of  the 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  ,idv  [afMa,  'the  name'} 
which  they  everywhere  substitute  for  mn>.  just  as  the 
Jews  read  'riM  (and  earlier  orn),  from  motives  of  rever- 
ence. But  while  holding  closely  to  the  Levitical  law  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  Samaritans  did  develop 
theoretical  doctrine,  baaed  upcm  the  TOrfth,  if  not 
tlerived  from  it.  The  earliest  evidence  fen-  anything  of 
tbe  kind  is  contained  in  Jn.  4. 

IL  Exkalolegy. — The  t>elief  in  a  Messiah  is  already 
4A  biAattdiWT  established,  in  Jn.  4,  and  from  later 
*  ""f""*™"**!-  Samaritan  sources  we  now  know 
its  character. 

Tbe  Metsiah  is  called  nsnni  ^  TsbEb;  a  tenn  wioiuly  ex. 
plained  to  nieaui '  he  who  retuitu '  or  6pore  probably)  '  be  who 
restores,'  and  tbe  belief  is  founded  on  Dt.  18 15.  He  wilt  faring 
to  an  end  the  period  of  FanQta  (.unill)^  whidi  has  luted  unce 
the  xdutm  oTEU  who  removed  tbe  tabernacle  to  Shiloh,  and, 
aa  the  name  probably  implies,  be  will  restore  the  penod  <rf 
moe  {fi4fu*m,  ranm)  ^  tabernacle  and  the  weiship  of 
foe  oa  Ut.  Getum,  as  well  as  the  lempoial  praepcrity  of 
the  natiati,  after  which  be  willdi^ 

Tbe  chief  external  information  on  mch  points  is  in 
the  writings  of  tbe  Christian  fathers,  who  assert  that  the 
Samaritans  did  not  believe  in  angels,  the  resurrection, 
or  ft  future  life.  These  statements  are  due  partly  to  a 
confusion,  and  partly  to  a  disr^ard  of  tbe  development 
<rf  theological  spoculation,  since  we  know  Irom  native 
sources  that  all  these  doctrines  were  bekl  at  least 
from  the  fourth  century  onward.  Nevertheless  the 
patristic  aocoimt  wy  probably  lestt  on  a  bo^  of 
genuine  tradition. 

If  tbe  Sawailians  aoquiied  ih^  law  and  their  prieuly  cystem 
aboat  430  B,c.|  diey  no  doubt  totdc  over  iritb  them  the  aet  of 
belieb  current  at  the  thne  in  Jenmlegi.  Btit  in  the  Afth  century 
B.C.  Jewbb  thaolaty  was  not  eoDcemed  mth  cKhatokvical 
doctnncs,  or  at  any  rale  had  never  formulated  tbem,  amf  the 
Samariiana,  bona  OMnlialty  oonaervative,  probaUy  developed 
doctrine  more  slowly  than  the  progrtMive  Pharisaic  party  in 
Jadaa.  (Cp  Eschatolocv,  1 45.) 

The  native  literature,  from  which  alone  we  can  safely 
judge  of  the  belieb  of  the  Samaritans,  begins  only  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  ,  and  we  then  find  them  in  full 
possession  of  those  doctrines  which  tbe  Christian  fathers 
denied  to  them.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
patristic  acooimt  perpetuates  a  tradition  which  had  once 
been  correct  bat  had  ceased  to  be  so.  In  the  lituit^ 
frequent  refcrenoca  are  made  to  the  Tlhttj.  Closely 
connected  mth  that  belief  is  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
judgment,  which  shall  be  afier  tbe  death  d(  the  TflhSb, 
when  the  righteous  shall  go  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  tbe  wicked  be  bunted  with  flr& 

Tbe  full  espreMion  ii  oSri  opi  01*  (Mmetlmes  njl  nil  Dv) 
derived  from  Dt.  8S  35,  where  the  Sunaritan  text  reads  qv?  for 
the  Blanoretic  The  character  of  the  future  life  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  righteous  it  not  further  described.  It  would  seem  that 
the  condition  of  the  dead  in  the  interval  between  the  present 
tioM  and  the  final  judgment  is  capable  (rf  alteration,  since  prayers 
are  otfered  oo  tbeir  behalf. 

Vntb  regard  to  tbe  belief  in  angels  the  case  is  quite 
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OS  clear.  It  has  often  been  said  that  angels  were  con- 
40.  Aiigala  •i*^''*'  merely  as  aspects  of  the  divine 
eoargy,  virttt^  da,  and  this  view  was 
stq>pnted  with  much  ingentiity  by  Rdand.  It  to  indeed 
true  that  such  apparent  abstractions  as  rmi3  and  mis 
are  often  mentioned ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  were  considered  as  the  names  of  real 
persons,  nw  have  we  any  ground  for  supposing  the 
Samaritan  mind  capable  of  any  more  abstraa  concep- 
tion. In  their  Targnm  an  angel  u  regulariy  introduced 
instead  of  the  name  of  God  wherever  it  is  possible  so 
<Q  avoid  anthropomorphism.  Man  is  formed  tn  the 
image  of  the  angels,  and  it  is  an  angel  who  spoke  with 
Moses  from  the  bush.  This  is  only  one  instance,  out 
of  many,  of  their  spiritual  conception  of  God.  He  is 
eternal,  without  banning,  withcHit  a  companion.  He 
uttered  a  word  witbout  a  mouth  and  the  world  was 
created  from  notbii^.  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
but  not  from  weariness.  Possibly  owing  to  tbe  un- 
apin-oachable  attributes  of  God  we  find  prayers  offered 
through  the  mediation  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
of  Joseph,  the  seventy  elders,  the  holy  angels,  and  more 
especially  of  Moses.  Thus  the  development  of  Samaritan 
theology  corresponds  in  the  main  with  the  development 
of  Jewish  belirf,  by  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  some 
respects  inBuenced. 

ui.  Mt.  Qerixim. — The  essential  points  of  difference 
were  with  regard  to  Moses  and  Mt.  Gerizim.  Moses  is 
4d  0*ilaliU-  ****  prophet  and  apostle  of  God, 
.  wvuuL  miracidous  birth,  destined  from  tbe 
creation  to  reveal  the  law  to  Israel  In  I>l34io  tbe 
Samaritans  read  oip' for  Eip  ih,  and  on  this  ground 
admit  no  later  prophets.  From  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  most  insurmotm table  difference  was  the 
Samaritan  reverence  for  Mt  Geruim.  It  is  called  the 
'blessed  moimtain,'  'the  house  of  God,'  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  place  which  Yahwi  chose  to  place  his 
name  there. 

On  Gcrian  are  stiD  ihown  tbe  sites  of  the  altaia  built  by 
Adam  and  Salh,  the  altar  bnilt  by  Noah  after  the  flood,  and  the 
altar  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  A  few 
yvds  off  was  the  thkJiet  hi  wfak^  tbeiam  was  caught,  and  on 
this  spot  afterwards  stood  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Samaritan 
temple.  On  Gertiiin,  loo,  are  the  atones  broivht  up  from  the 
Joroan  whereon  Joshua  wrote  tbe  words  of  toe  law  (Dt.  87  4, 
Gerinm  bring  read  for  EbalX  ai>d  there  are  still  celebnud  tbe 
moat  sacred  ntes  of  tbe  community. 

iv.  Priesthood  and  fesHvah. — The  priestly  family  of 
the  house  ctf  Aaron  died  oat  in  1624  AD.,  and  the  office 

M  LuUtatkoi.  i?  "^J^  *^  Uvit«  of  a  younger 
•  ""^^  branch,  who  do  not  bear  the  title  of 

'bij^  priest'  (n3l  runs)-  The  festivals  observed  are 
tbe  same  as  those  of  the  Jews  in  so  far  as  they  are 
authorised  by  the  Pentateuch.  They  do  not  therefore 
l^p  Purim,  nor  any  of  the  ktter  and  more  specially 
Jewtoh  ceremonies,  such  as  Hfinukkah  or  the  9th  oS 
Ab.  Half-3rearly,  sixty  days  before  Passover  and 
Tabernacles  respectively,  they  keep  the  assembly  (mcs, 
also  an  astronomical  tenn.  '  conjunction ' )  of  those  feasts, 
when  every  man  pays  to  tbe  priest  a  half  shekd,  and  a 
calendar  for  the  ensuing  six  nionths  is  fixed.  The  Pass- 
over is  still  celebrated  by  the  ofiering  of  sacrifice  on  Mt. 
Gerisim.  The  whole  congregation  assembles  before 
dawn  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  synagogue,  and  then  proceeds 
in  pilgrimage  (the  meaning  they  attach  to  the  term  m, 
hajj)  up  the  mountain,  where  specially  selected  lambs 
are  saaificed,  baked  entire  for  some  hours  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  then,  at  sunset  |'3),  eaten 

in  haste.  Then  follow  ^e  seven  days  ciir  imlravened 
bread,  on  the  last  of  which  they  again  make  the 
[nlgrimage.  The  day  of  Pentecost  is  kept  as  tbe  anni- 
venory  of  tbe  giving  of  the  law.  For  these,  as  well  as 
for  New  Year,  the  day  of  Atiwment,  tbe  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  many  minor  occasions,  there  are 
special  services,  besides  the  ordinary  prayers  for  Sabbath. 
There  are  also  services  for  circumcision  (which  must  be 
performed  on  the  eighth  day,  even  thou^  it  be  a 
Sabbath),  for  marriage,  and  fbr  buiiaL 
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Widi  regvd  to  Uie  sects  alleged  to  hBTC  extited  among 
the  Samaritans,  it  is  impossible  to  anive  at  any  certain 
fiuts.  Tbe  accounts  are  confused,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  mentkm  of  tbem  in  the  native  literature. 

The  natne  literature  naturally  centres  in  the  one 
sacred  book,  tbe  Pentateuch,  which  has  been  jneserved, 
KM  til  — aim* •      mentioned  above,  in  a  recension 

i,?^rT!^  •  agradng  in  aH  essentials  with  the 
TmwL  ^  became  known  in 

aieuSL  Europe  from  a  copy  brouglU,  to- 
gether with  the  Targum,  from  Damascus  by  the  great 
traveller  Pietro  delta  Valle  in  1616,  and  now  preserved, 
in  the  Vatican  library.  The  text  was  published  in  the 
Paris  Poljfglott  from  which  it  was  afterwards  copied 
hf  WaltoD,  and  its  variations  from  tbe  MT  gave  rise 
to  tbe  keoiest  controversy.  The  queaticm  is  by  no 
means  settled  yet,  nor  can  it  be  so  until  we  have  a 
thoroughly  critical  edition  of  tbe  text.  The  many 
passages  in  which  the  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  Septua- 
gint  against  the  Massoretic,  show  that  a  study  of  it  is 
tmpcHtant.  The  MSS  are  many,  mostly  dated,  but  not 
of  great  age. 

TIm  copy  in  die  syriagOBue  at  Niblus  is  regarded  with  great 
veacrMMB  as  having  been  written  by  Abiiha  tbe  greu^nndion 
of  Aaron,  thirteen  yean  after  the  entry  into  Canaan.  No  Kholnr 
has  aver  had  the  o|qM>rtunity  of  examining  it  with  a  view  to 
detenuning  its  date;  but  there  are  no  re«soai  fw  wppoung  that 
it  b  much  older  than  tbe  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  about 
iriiidi  thne  its  'invention'  is  chronlded  by  Abulfath> 

Several  translatioDS  of  the  Pentateuch  were  made. 

t.  Perhaps  it  was  translated  into  Gredc  ri  Zcu>s- 
pnTixSr  is  quoted  by  the  early  fathers ;  but  we  lutve 
no  certain  information  about  it,  and  cannot  even  say 
whether  it  was  a  distinct  version  or  whether  the  citations 
of  it  are  only  a  loose  way  of  dting  the  Sam.-Hd]rew 
text 

3.  It  was  translated  into  Samarium  ptopar,  or 
Aramaic    Tbe  most  noticeable  Ceattire  of  this  Targum 

te  its  frequently  close  resemblance  to  Onlcelos.  Until 
this  fact  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  the  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  it  seems  to  be  that  both 
Targums  go  back  to  an  oral  tradition  current  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  when  Aramaic  was  the  common 
language  of  the  people,  and  that  they  were  subsequently 
reduced  to  writing  independently,  and  with  local  varia- 
tions,  in  Samaria  (probably  in  the  4th  cent.  A.  d.  )  and  in 
Babylon.  It  was  brought  to  Europe,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  1616,  and  first  printed  in  the  Parit  Polyghtt. 
MSS  of  it  are  very  scarce,  since  the  language  died  out 
before  the  eleventh  century,  and  copies  were  no  longn- 
fflulti[riied. 

Tor  tbe  same  ieaK«  the  text  has  mfiiered  imidi  cermption  and 
M  by  no  means  yet  dcAniiely  settled  even  in  tbe  best  edition. 
In  character  the  Aramaic  iranslaitoD  is  very  literal ;  it  very 
carefully  av(»ds  anihropoDiorphiitma.  It  seems  to  be  by  severtu 
band*,  and  to  have  leoeived  interpolations  at  a  laler  period. 
These  and  the  corruptionsof  copyists  are,  according  to  the  latest 
researches,  responsible  Tor  moit  of  the  enigmatical  words 
fbrmcrly  supposed  to  be  specially  Samaritan. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  translation  into  Arabic  is 
obscure.  It  was  perhaps  made  by  Abuthasan  of  Tyre 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  revised  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth centtiry  by  Abu  Said.  There  are  many  good 
MSS  of  it.  The  translator  a{^)arently  made  use  (tf  the 
Jemsh  Arabic  version  by  Saadiah  Gaon. 

Tbe  Chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  us  are : 
(i)  A  Book  of  Joshua,  in  Arabic,  giving  the  history  of 

5A.  Chronicles.  ^^"^^  *'  f '  Samaritans)  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  It  is  a  compilation,  dating  perhaps  from  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  history  its  value  is  very  small,  since 
it  conusis  mostly  of  fabnious  stories  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua,  whilst  its  later  chronology  is  of  the  wildest. 
(3)  EI-T51Ideh,  in  Samaritan-Hebrew  with  an  Arabic 
translation.  It  iKinlains  the  history  (or  rather  annals) 
from  Adam  to  the  present  time.  The  original  part 
of  it  is  ascribed  to  Eleazar  b.  Amrara  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
variotis  writers  from  time  to  time.    The  history,  if  used 
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with  caution,  is  gmerally  tnatwoflhy.  eqwdally  fior  the 
period  just  preceding  the  date  of  each  several  author. 
(3)  The  chronicle  of  AbuUath  written,  in  Arabic,  in  1355 
A.  D. ,  is  a  compilation  from  earlier  works.  By  a  com- 
parison of  these  two  (£l-t5lld^  and  AbuUalh)  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  toleraUy  trustworthy  accoimt  of 
the  Samaritan  families  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ot  com- 
roentaries  and  theological  works  there  is  a  oonsidenible 
niunber  in  MS  i  but  very  little  has  been  published. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  is  a  fragment  on  Genesis  by  aa 
unknown  author,  in  Arabic,  remarkable  as  quoting  from  many 
books  of  tbe  OT  aix]  from  tbe  Mishna.  A  commentary 
Marlpb  on  the  Pentateuch  survives  in  a  late  bat  apparently 
uniqite  MS  in  Berlin,  and  ts  linruisttcaUy  important  as  being 
composed  in  tbe  Samaritan  dialect  of  which  there  are  few 
specimens  outside  the  Targum.  Others  are,  a  book  of  legends 
01  Moses  in  Arabic,  and  a  commentary  by  Ibrahim  'of  tbe  loas 
of  Jacob,'  from  which  extracts  have  been  given  by  Geiger. 

The  litiu'gies  form  a  very  large  and  important  Ixandi 
of  the  literature;     The  earliest  pieces  which  can  be 

^JbT  ^  Markah  and  Amram.  composed  m 
Aramaic  in  thefotmh  century  A.D.  at 
the  instance  of  Baba  Rabba,  a  sheikh  of  some  eminence 
in  his  time,  who,  according  to  £l-T01Ideh,  restored  the 
services  of  the  qmagogue.  These  are  called  par  ex- 
celUnce  the  Defter  or  *  book. '  The  later  portions  are  in 
Samaritan-Hebrew  mostly  of  the  fourteenth  and  sobse- 
qoent  eenturiea  down  to  the  present  time.  MSS  of  the 
hiter  litttrgies  are  very  numerous. 

Finally,  there  are  several  letters  in  existence,  written 
by  Samaritans  to  scholars  in  Europe.  The  first  of 
these,  in  1589,  was  an  answer  to  one  from  Jos.  Scaliger; 
others  were  addressed  to  Huntington,  Ludolf,  De  Sacy. 
Kautssch  (in  1884},  and  recently  to  the  present  writer. 

The  Samaritan  language  proper  is  a  di^Uect  of  Western 
Aramaic  as  commonly  spoben  in  Palestine,  and  ts  fotmd 

Brf.  LangtiagB.  l?"  "^^^  and  in  the  earliff 
— -o— ^  liturgies.  It  may  best  be  compared 
with  the  Aramaic  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  with 
Palestinian  Syriac  The  '  Cuthsean '  wtxtis  formerly 
supposed  to  be  found  in  it,  have  been  shown  by  K<dm 
to  be  mostly  corruptions  of  good  Aramaic  forms. 
The  native  dialect  probably  began  to  be  supplemented 
by  Arabic  soon  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Syria,  and  was  no  longer  commonly  undei^tood  in 
the  tenth  cenliuy,  althoi^h  used  for  ritual  purposes. 
From  that  time  onward  Arabic  has  been  the  language 
used  both  in  ordinary  life  and  for  literary  purposes. 
Hie  later  liturgies,  however  (and  the  letters),  arewritteo 
in  a  corrupt  Hebrew. 

In  tbe  following  bibliography  early  works  which  have  been 
supeiseded,  and  most  articles  in  periodicals  have  been  excluded. 
„        i.  Pt%tminieh.~\Ti  the  Pari*  PolfgUtt,  1645, 
6.  BibllO-  and  the  Londm  Pofygfott,  1657 ;  Blayney, />mii«. 

granliy,   tevchut  Sam.  1790  (in  squat*  chantcter):  Get. 
^     De  Pent.  Sam.  eripm*i\Z\.^  J  Baigts,  JMketmr 
deuxjragmentt  .  .  .,  1865 ;  Kohn,  J>e  Ptmt.  Sam.,  1865. 

ti.  T'arxwM.— Bcnoea  the  Polygloto,  Brill,  Daa  Smm.  Tmr- 
gum,  1874,  etc  U  reprint  of  the  Kdyglott  text,  in  square  char^ 
acter);  Fetennann  -  Vollets,  Ptntatmdau  Sam.,  iSja,  etc. 
(Taigtim  text  widi  apparatus  criticus) ;  Nutt,  FrofmeHts  ^  a 
Sam,  Tatgum,  iS74{Bee  also  appendix  to  BriH  1^.  eit.)i  Winei, 
De  vetvionit  Sam.  indole,  1B17 ;  Kable,  Texttritttcke  .  .  ■ 
Bemtrttme—,  1898;  'Kj:Aak,SamarftaMitdUStiidien,  iSM,aDd 
'Zur  Spracbe  .  .  .  d.  San.,'  pt.  iL  On  Aih./.  d.  Kmtit  d. 
Metgeitlaades,  S4),  1876. 

iii.  AraMe  Vertion. — Hwiid,  SfieeHtun  iaed,  vert.  Arab.. 
5'm.,i7So;  Kue.  Specimt*  .  .  .  e.xkiietu Littvm Gentieos  .  .  . 
tSsi  (Gen.'Lev.);  Bloch,  DU  Sam.-^rai.  Pent.-Uebers.  DL 
i-xi,  1 001. 


IV.  Lommeniarus. — Neubauer  m  /o»r.  At.,  iS73!  DraMun, 
Fragm.  Catnm.  .  .  .  Sam.-Arab.,  1S75  ;  Kohn,  Zur  Sfracke 
...  .,  pt.  i.,  V.  sup.  (part  of  Marqab's  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teudi);  '^it^^.DrtSamaritatunMaraak  .  .  .  Abhandlumg, 


teudi);  ^iixXtt.D€tSajHaritanenMaraak  .  .  .  Abhandlnmg, 
188B  (part  of  the  same);  Munk,  Dtt  .  Sam.  Marqak  ErzM- 
lung  .  .  .,  1890  (part  of  the  some);  Heidenheim,  Der  Comm, 
MarqaKt  ,  .  .,  1896  (bks.  !.,  ii.,  iv,  of  the  same;  to  be  used 
with  caution);  Emmerich,  Das  SUgiilied,  pt.  L,  1807  (mrt  of 
the  same) ;  Hildeshetmer,  Des  Sam.  Matfak  Buck  a.  Wmider, 
1B98  (with  CMrecUons  of  Heidenheim); 

V.  Tkeot«iicaL—Gt».  De  Sam.  theel^a,  iSaa ;  Kircbbom, 
Introd.  in  Ob.  Taim.  de  Sam.,  rBsi  (in  Hebrew) ;  Leitner,  Die 
.9am.  /.egtuden  Metis,  trans,  in  Heidenbeim's  Vierteljahrt. 
tehrift,  4il4  j^:  TagUcht,  Di*  Kuikder  mis  Btetaekier  dts 
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Gtstttei,  iSftB;  Wreachner,  Sam.  TradiiioHtH,  iSBS;  Cobn, 
Du  Zar/UUk-GtsetMt,  1809 ;  Morsenstem,  l>u  VerUumduMgen 
.  .  ,  d.  /ndfHgrgtn  d.  Sam.  (Berlin,  n.d.^ 

vL  Liturgical. — Ges.  Carmina  Sam.  {Antcdata  Orittttalia, 
fuc.  i.X  1894,  re-editcd  by  Kirchheioi,  cf.  cit, ;  Hddenheiiu's 
Vierttijakrmkri^,  itaitim,  and  Die  Sam.  Lilurgie,  1885,  elc. 
(in  both  the  text  u  lAca  bully ;  cp  the  criticiams  of  Geiger  in 
ZDMG  ia-22) ;  RAppoport,  La  Lthtrgit  Sam.,  190a. 

viL  Hiilorical  and  General. — Juynboll,  Commtuiarii  in 
kist.gmiis  Sam.,  1846,001!  Ckronicon  Sam.  .  .  .  lii./MiMr, 
1B4B;  Peternuno,  Reiten,  i860;  Vilm^  Abul/atki  Annatet 
Sam.,  1865.  Payne  Smith,  'The  Sam,  Oiron.  of  Abul  Fatah' 
(with  trans.)  in  Heidenheim's  VitrUljakrtichri/t,%-!p^ff.»nA 
43'  ff-  (incomplete).  Neub.  '  Chroniquc  Sam.'  in  Jota-mal 
Atiatifue,  1869.  The  letters  in  Noticei  it  Extraiit,  vol.  xii., 
1831  (collected  GiyDe  Saq/^  Hamaker, '  Aanmerkingen  overde 
Sam.  en  hiiiine  briefwissclins '  ^extr.  from  Archie/  voor  Kerk. 
G^Khiedemit,b).  Kftutisch,  Ein  Brief  des  Hdienpriesters  .  .  . 
Jklcub'  (in  ZDPyS).  Almkvitt,  'Ein  lam.  Bnef  an  Kfinig 
Oscar '  (Sitri/ier  u^^na  of  K.  HumoHisHika  I'ettmtkapssam- 
Jmmdet  i  Ufsala,  C  a>  Knobel,  Z»r  GetekichU  d.  Sam.  (extract, 
1B47):  Barsfes,  Lts  Sam.  lU  Naploute,  iBss:  MilU,  Three 
Moittht'  Residence  at  Naitta,  i8£4;  Appel,  Qtuestiontt  de 
nitu  tarn.,  1B74;  Nutt,  A  Sketch  of  Sam.  Histtry,  1B74  (an 
excellent  genenil  account).  Freudenthal,  Hciienistiiche  Stiiditn, 
i.,  ii.,  1875  ;  Brill,  Zur  Getchickte  a.  Literatmr  d.  Sam.,  1876 ; 
Sptro,  *  Etude  itir  le  people  Sam.'  (from  the  Rome  Chrftientte, 
D.d-Ji 

y\A.  Lingini^l  Castelliu,  Lexicon  Heft«glottoM.\66q; 
Uhlemann,  liutitutione*  ling.  Sam.  1837 ;  Nkbollt,  A 
Grammar  ef  tht  Sam.  langnare,  n.d.  [1858].  NOldcke,  Ueier 
eimigt  Sam.-arai.  Schri/tet  (in  GGN  not.  17  and  ao),  166* ; 
PcteniuuiD,  '  Venuch  einer  hebr.  Fcmienlehre,'  1868  (Abkaiid- 
Itmgtnf.  d.  Kumde  d.  Morgtnlamdet,  bi\  and  Brevi*  A'«p. 
Sam.  Gramtm.  {Porta  Litta-  Or.  8),  1B73  (containing  a  biblio- 
enqihy  of  earlier  works) ;  Kohn,  Sam.  Studiem,  1866,  and  Zvr 
Sffrnhd,  rtc,  see  above. 

ix.  Cataltfiut  0/  Mamtucrittt :  for  the  Bodleian  Lilnuy  aee 
in  the  Oriental  Catalogue  of  Uri,  with  the  correctkm  in  pt.  iL 
bv  Nicoll  and  Pusey,  and  in  Neubauer't  Cataltgtit  if  fJU 
Httrm  MSS,  18S6.  For  tbe  Bridah  Museum,  G.  MargoUoudi'i 
Dner^HotLUi»/thtHtkrtwmmdSmm.MSS,  1893  (the  full 
cacalosue  ■•  in  proneu).  For  Paxil  [Zolcnben'a]  Catml^»4 
dtt  MSS  Hth.  tl  Sam.  (Paris,  iS66>  For  St.  Petmbiir]r, 
Harkan's  Ofitamit  mmarlfjiam^ikh  rwko^ieei,  1B75  (vol  lu 
pC  L  01  tbe  Caiahg  d.  htbr.  w.  tarn.  ftaiidtchri/leH.  dealing 
with  the  Pentateuch  MSS,  text  and  targum.    In  Russian). 

A.  E.  C. 

BAICATUB  (c&M&TOC  [BA])  i  Esd.  934=Ezra  IO49 
Shalluu,  I  a. 

SAMEIUS,  RV  Sunmu  (c&m&ioc  [A])  i  Esd.93i 
=  Ezra  10  31  Shehaiah,  18. 

ftAMELLTOB  (ci«eA\lOC  [B])  i  Esd.  2<6  RV  = 
Ezra  48  Shiushai. 

BAHQAB-NEBO  {^SmjpD  with  B^,  Gitis..  not 

oro ;  c&MArwe  [bx],  -r&e  [a],  -i  [q].  -p  [(?»«■]). 

ai^nrenUy  a  Babyloniati  name  (Jer.393).  Acc(»ding 
to  Schrader  the  wimls  are  Hebraised  from  htmgir-MO^, 
'begracioiis,Nebo'(Jfr.^71*),  416);  but C^esebrechi con- 
jectures a  comiption  of  ]q  iar-mag.  equivalent  to 
»  ai.  rai-mag,  which  implies  virtual  dittography.  % 
connects  r^Sovwith  the  following  name  {see  Sarsechim). 

The  iTvth,  howerer,  (Mobably  b,  thai  the  editor  had  a  corrupt 
text  before  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  make  Babylonian  names 
out  of  the  &Im  readmgt.  13]  might  come  from  311,  Nodab 
(f.r.);  ^so  from  a3onIo]>  Sarsechim  (f-v.)  was  therefore 
writtm  twice  over,  and  once  it  has  taken  the  place  of  ^  (before 

31]).  Read  therefore  'and  the  prince  of  Nodab'  (one  of  the 
Terahmeelite  princes  in  tbe  army  of  king  Nebuchadrezzar,  at 
least,  if  some  other  name — not  Babylonian — does  not  underlie 
'Nebucbadrexiar').    See  NaxcAL-SHAKEzaK.        T.  K.  C. 

BAJO,  RV  SaU  {c&B£l  [A],  om.  B)  i  E«l.  6*8=1 
Ezra  249  Shobai. 

BAMI8  (cOMCeiC  [BA])  z  Esd.  8343  Ena  IO3B, 
Shimei,  16. 

BAHLAH  (n^tp.  in  Gen.  ciA&MA  [A].  c&M&Aa 
[■O].  caAma  [E]).  c&mAa  [L]  i  in  C:h.  cam&a 

[A  ;  B  in  v.  51],  caBaa  [L])  ;  the  fifth  Edomite  king, 
Gen.  8636/  I  CTh.  I47/.  See  Masrekah.  The  evi- 
dence offered  by  Prof.  Sayce  (Hibb.  Lect.  54,  n.)  for 
a  connection  between  Samlah  and  Semele  is  tmsouDd 
(cp  Tiele,  Tk.T,  1890.  p.  96).  B^ond  reasonable 
doubt  we  should  read  Salmab  (see  Salmah,  and 
SOLOUON,  I  I).    Was  this  king  of  the  Salmgan  met  ? 

T.  K.C. 
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BAMMUB  (cfcMMOYC  [A]  ^  [B])  x  Esd.  843= 
Neh.84,  Shema. 

BAMOS  (c&MOC<  I  Macc.l5a3  Acts  2O15).  The 
third  in  size  of  the  four  Urge  islands  (Lesbos,  Chios, 
1  g»iMiia.ii.hw  ^°*)  which  lie  off  the 

aj^y^MFv  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  all  appear- 
ing  in  the  narrative  of  Paul's  journeys. 
Samos  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  ^dtesus,  into 
which  the  Caystcr  flows,  and  so  midway  between 
Ephesus  and  Miletus  by  the  sea  route,  tt  gained  iu 
name  from  the  line  of  '  lofty  broken  summits '  (so 
described  by  Toier,  Islandt  of  the  ^gean,  157/.) 
running  from  E.  to  W,  through  the  island  ;  for  the 
name  Samos  means  '  height '  (Str.  346,  vifiovt  ^koXoiv 
ri  S^ij.  Cp  id.  457,  and  see  Sauothrace}.  The 
highest  point,  ML  iCtriki  (anc  Kericeteus)  is  4725  ft. 
high,  a  conspicuous  feature  from  all  the  stirrounding 
islands.  Between  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island 
(Cape  Ca&mna,  anc.  Poseidium)  and  the  long  well- 
wooded  ridge  of  Mycale  on  the  mainland  (Herod. 
I148)  there  is  a  narrow  'marine  pass'  about  one  mile 
in  width ;  this  strait  was  tbe  scene  of  the  Greek  victory 
over  tbe  Persian  fleet  and  army  in  479  B.C  (Herod. 
9.00/). 

The  Samians  at  an  early  period  were  distingui^ied 
for  their  maritime  enterprise  (cp  Paus.  vi.  2g) ;  it  was  a 
Samian  who  first  ventured  through  the  pillars  of 
Herakles  into  the  western  ocean  ( Herod.  4 153  ;  cp  Thuc. 
I13;  Plin.  //JV7sj).  Samian  power  and  splendour 
reached  thtur  highest  pitch  under  the  so-called  tyrant 
Polycrates  {c.  533-523  b.c)  who  made  the  island  for  a 
short  time  the  mistress  of  the  eastern  iCgean.  At  this 
period  Samos  had  extensive  commercial  rdations  with 
Egypt  (Herod.  2178).  She  produced  oil  in  abundance ; 
but  her  wine  was  not  of  the  best  quality  (Str.  637}. 
Her  trade  was  largely  in  pottery  (cp  Plin.  //A' 3646, 
Samia  in  esculentis  laudantvr).^  Many  Jews  resided  in 
the  island  (i  Mace.  I&a3) ;  and  they,  and  the  Samians 
generally,  enjoyed  tbe  liberality  of  Herod  tbe  Great,  who 
with  Agrippa  was  in  the  island  in  14  A.D.  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.2a  ;  BJ  1.  21  n,  r&t  c/t  AvWoi;t  1)  Sa/ufot/t  Swpedi). 
In  Paul's  time  Samos  was  a  libera  civitas  (Plin.  UN 
S37 ;  Dio  Cass.  549)  in  the  Province  of  A«a  by  the 
fovour  of  Augustus ;  Vespasian  deprived  it  of  this  privi- 
lege (Suet.  Vesp.  8). 

The  island  and  its  diief  town  bore  the  sanie  name. 
The  town  (now  Tigarti)  lay  on  the  SE.  shore,  whereas 

^  — ,     the  modem  capital,  yathy,  is  on  the  N.  of 

-1^^^  the  island.  The  question  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  account  of  Paul's  voyage 
is  difficult  (cp  the  case  of  Chios,  Acts  20 15)'  In  neither 
case  apparentlydid  the  ship  stopatthe  town  or  its  harbour 
itself,  nor  did  Paul  land.  '  The  ship  evidently  stopped 
every  evening.  The  reason  lies  in  the  wind,  which  in  tbe 
.£gean  during  the  summer  generally  blows  from  the  N. , 
beginning  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  ;  in  the 
late  afternoon  it  dies  an'ay  ;  at  sunset  there  is  a  dead 
calm,  and  thereafter  a  gentle  S.  wmd  arises  and  Uows 
during  the  night'  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
993).  it  stopped  at  a  point  oj^iosjte  Chios  {Ka-nirr^ 
tra/Mf  ArriK/m  XIov,  'came  .  .  .  over  gainst,'  EV), 
i.e. ,  probably  in  the  strait  between  Chios  the'  capital  Ot 
the  island,  and  Cape  Argennum  on  the  opposite  main- 
land. Next  morning  they  struck  across  to  Samos 
making  a  course  either  E.  of  S. ,  to  the  western  extremity 
of  that  island,  by  the  Great  Boghax  (so  Ramsay,  l.c.), 
or  more  easterly  across  the  Caystrian  Bay  to  tbe  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  Unit 
Boghas  or  strait  of  Mycale.  In  either  case,  the  failtu^ 
of  the  breeze  from  the  N.  found  them  at  Trogyllium 
(the  reference  to  which  should  undoubtedly  be  retained 
from  DHLP  :  see  Trogylliuh),  and  there  is  no  need 
to  understand  Samos  to  be  the  tmnn,  and  not  rather  the 
island  mnely  ;  for  the  Gre^  word  translated  '  arrived 

1  Cp  Vulfr  In  Is.i69,  tetfade  Saaiia  icme. 
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at'  iwaptfi£Ktfuv,  so  AV;  •toached  at,'  RV)  does  not 
necessarily  imply  stoppage  or  landing  at  the  baj  bour  <tf 
Samos.  Probably  it  was  this  erroneoos  idea  that  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  omission  of  the  reference  to 
Trogyllium  ;  for  the  distance  between  the  town  of  Samos 
and  the  anchorage  of  Trogyllium  {5  m.,  accordii^  to 
Strabo  636)  is  too  small  to  make  a  distinct  stage  of  the 
vcqrage.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  /ulrarref 
need  not  be  restricted  to  spending  the  n^ht  at  anchor, 
but  might  indicate  a  short  stop  occurring  during  the 
final  run  between  Samos  and  Miletus  ;  but  the  order  of 
the  words  seems  to  be  opposed  to  that  interpretation. 

  w.  J.  w. 

8AK0THRA.CE  RV,  AV  Samothiaeia  (c&mo- 
Opa^KHt  Actsl6ii).  The  two  conspicuous  features  of 
the  Tbmcian  sea  are  Ml  Athos  and  the  island  of 
SamotluBix.  The  island  b  described  as  a  'hnge 
boulder  planted  in  the  sea,*  towering  above  Imbros 
and  conspicuous  from  the  Thracian  and  the  Asiatic 
shore. 

Hom«r,  who  caHa  the  utand  the '  Thracian  Samo^'  describes  the 
•cat  of  Poseidon  on  iuto|]ino«  peak  overlookinz' all  Ida,  with  the 
dty  of  Priam  and  the  sbipi  of  the  Achcans '  {/I  13  la,  iimv  iir' 
iKgorir^  KogMt  Siftev  vAij«'(f«nn  Spqtuqt  c.r.A.  cp  Vera. 
jKm.  7 108,  Thrticiamfut  Sttmmm,  ftut  nn-e  S*m»HirmcJa 
firtMr;  Stiabo,  331 ,  frg.  50,  «wA«ro  ti  9  3a^o<*pf  icn  Za^Lot  apfrX  ^ 

So  excellent  a  sailing-mark,  placed  also  at  a  convenient 
distance  in  the  passage  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  shores  was  certain  to  arrest  attention. 
The  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  from  Troas  (Actsldn) 
'  ran  before  the  wind '  (cMi'j^Ki/iV<VX'>  '  ^>nB  with 
[RV  'made']  a  straight  course')  to  the  island,  passing 
probably  to  the  G.  of  Imlms,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Afythonais  reef  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Lemnos. 
Although  the  island  possesses  several  good  anchorages. 
It  has  no  good  harbour  (vtl  importuosisiima  omnium, 
is  its  description  by  Plin.  UN  433).  The  safest 
landing-place  is  near  the  promontory  AcroUri  at  the 
vrestan  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  probably  the 
ancient  anchorage  Demetrion,  In  which  Paul's  vessel 
may  have  spent  the  night  at  anchor.  The  old  capital 
(now  Pala0poli)  is  on  the  northern  side.  The  voyage 
to  Macedonia  thus  occupied  two  days  (v.  11),  whereas 
the  reverse  Joumqr  on  a  subsequent  occasion  took  five 
days  {Acts206). 

In  history  Samothrace  is  cUefly  famous  as  the  main 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  CaUri  and  the  religious 
mysteries  connected  therewith.  The  Catnri  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  'the  Great  Gods,'  and  were 
probably  pre>HeIlenic  and  in  the  main  of  Semitic 
origin,  llieir  worship  was  of  great  celebrity  and  lasted 
to  a  very  late  time.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
his  wife  Olympios  vrere  initiated  uto  the  Cabvi  mysteries 
^PluL  Akx.  a).  After  Ddos,  Samothrace  numbered 
more  votaries  than  any  other  spot  in  the  .£gean  (see 
Herod.  251 ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  377 ;  Tac.  Ann.  2s4). 
The  cult  was  in  full  vigour  in  Paul's  time.  It  was 
owing  to  its  celebrity  that  Samothrace,  which  bdonged  to 
the  l^iracian  kingdom,  became  a  free  stale  when  Thrace 
was  reduced  to  a  province  in  46  A.D.  bgr  Claudins  (cp 
Tac.  Hut.  1 11). 

LUtr»htrt. — Conn,  Hauser,  and  Niemann,  Arekdat^scht 
VnUrtMeJuMftn  at^f  SMwtkrtUt  (Vienna,  187;^);  Conze, 
X*^rt  au^dtm  Imttln  dtt  TkrakacktM  Mttrtt  (1B60).  Popular 
account  in  Tozer,  ItUmdi  e/ tk*  Mgtem,  jio/i       W.  J.  vr. 

SAMPBAXE8  (cftMy&KH  [A],  camt^mh  [KVI. 
lamfsaea  [vAstaica  EV^-  Lakpsacus],  tamsama  [Vg.]) 
a  locality  mentioned  first  in  a  list  of  peoples  and  coun- 
tries in  I  Mace.  ISaj.  According  to  Grimm,  identical 
with  Samsun,  which  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  lying 
on  the  Black  Sea  between  Trebizond  and  Sinope. 

1  Saroos-height:  cpStnboju^«<<fM«fti'eiAom'TA5^  The 
word  i*  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Suiothracian  coins  ara  all 
■nbeequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  On  on  imperial  coin  of 
Hadrian  occurs  the  remaritable  nticriptioa  3wiJiM'  i» 
On  some  the  fore-part  of  a  lam,  or  a  ram's  iMad,  occurs,  a 
lymbo]  of  the  cult  oi  lower-worid  dmidtics  of  a  pre-Hclknlc 
trpe.   iiM  Head, //£r^.  JViMnR.  M6. 
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But  s<Hne  brtter  known  people  or  place  is  snrdy  meant 
The  reading  v^i^OKti  (cp  Vet  Lat )  is  almost  certainly 
an  intentional  caituption  arising  from  the  difficulty 
felt  in  identlQrnig  Sampsame  (so,  rather  dian  Samp- 
sames). 

BAlUKnr  (Tte^.  SimlSit,  (.«.,  'solar';  the  MT 
IM^tmeiation  is  not  so  old  as  that  of  6,  Cd^yoiN 

1  Btarv  of  E^^-]  !  ^an^-"  [Hilprocht]).  The 
ifaTHMM^  great  enemy  of  the  Philistines  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  in  two 
editorial  notes  which  belong  to  the  chronological  scheme 
of  the  hot^L  of  Judges  (15ao  [see  Budde's  note],  ISji): 
but  this  view  is  not  that  oS  the  story  of  Samson  itsdf. 
The  story  of  Samson  is  a  self-contained  narrative  by  a 
single  bfUKl  (Judg.  ia»-163ta ;  see,  however,  9  3)  and 
represents  Samson  not  as  a  judge  but  as  a  popular  hero 
of  vast  strength  and  sarcastic  humour,  who  has  indeed 
been  consecrated  from  his  birth  as  the  deliverer  <^ 
Israel,  and  is  not  unaware  of  his  vocation,  but  still 
is  inspired  by  no  serious  religious  or  patriotic  purpose, 
and  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  Philistines  only  from 
personal  motives  of  rev«ngc,  the  one  passioo  whidi  is 
stronger  in  him  than  the  love  of  women.  In  his  life, 
and  still  more  in  his  death,  he  inflicts  great  injury  on 
the  oppressors  of  Israel ;  but  he  is  never  the  b^d  of  a 
national  uprising  against  them,  nor  do  the  Israelites 
receive  any  real  deliverance  at  his  bands.  The  story  ci 
bis  expkrits  is  plainly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  and  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  originally 
his  Nazirite  vow  was  conceived  simply  as  a  vow  of 
revenge,  which  is  the  meaning  it  would  iuve  in  an  Arab 
story.  Our  narrator,  however,  conceives  Samson's  life 
as  a  sort  of  [xvludeto  the  work  of  Saul  (ISs),  and  brings 
out  its  religious  and  national  significanoe  in  this  respect 
in  the  opening  scene  (chap.  18),  which  is  closely  paralM 
to  the  story  of  Gideon,  and  in  the  tragic  dose  (chap.  16); 
whilst  yet  the  character  of  Samson,  who  generally  is  quite 
forgetful  of  his  mission,  remains  much  as  it  had  been 
shaped  in  rude  popular  tale  in  a  circle  which,  like 
Samson  himself,  was  but  dimly  conscious  ci  the  natkmal 
and  religious  vocation  of  Israel. 

Though  the  name  means  '  solar,'  ^  neither  name  nor 
story  lends  any  solid  support  to  St«nthal's  Idea  that 
the  hero  is  nothing  but  a  solar  myth  (cp  Wellh.  CH 
939  /.  [and  GASm.  HG  332  f. ;  WeUhausen,  whilst  he 
rejects  Steinthal's  myth  theory,  also  denies  Samson's 
historical  character]).  He  is  a  member  of  an  im- 
doubtedly  histwical  femily  of  those  Danites  wbo  had 
tbeb  stainding  camp  near  Zobah,  not  far  from  the 
Philistine  border,  before  they  moved  iwrth  and  seised 
Laish  (cp  ISas  with  18S  11  / ).  The  femily  of  Manoah 
{q.v. )  haid  a  hereditary  sepulchre  at  Zorah,  where  Samson 
was  said  to  lie  (1631),  and  their  name  continued  to  be 
associated  with  Zorah  even  after  the  exile,  when  it 
appears  that  the  Manahethites  of  Zorah  were  reckcoed 
as  Calebiles.  The  name  had  remained  though  the 
race  changed  (i  Ch.  253  54).  The  narrative  <rf'Stuns(Mi's 
marriage  and  riddle  b  of  peculiar  interest  as  a  record  of 
manners  ;  specially  noteH-orthy  is  the  custom  of  the  wife 
remaining  with  her  parents  after  marriage  (cp  Gen.  214). 
See  Kinship,  %  8,  and  Dan,  %  3. 

Aft^  all  has  been  said,  the  [»r>bability  of  mythic 
eUmenti  remains.    When  we  consider  the  great  sus- 

4  HwtUa   ceptibility  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  for  a 

rfjM^^^  folklore  containing  features  of  mythic 
origin,  it  Is  intrinsically  probnUe  that  the 
belief  of  the  early  Israelites  were  also  aflected  by 
mythol<^.  That  this  is  so  in  the  case  oi  the  Samson- 
story  seems  likely,  if  the  present  text  is  on  the  whole 
{t^P  §  4)-  If  ^  hero's  name  was  really 
Satnson,  and  if  in  the  neighbourhood  commonly  con- 

1  It  !■  worth  notinc  that  Samson's  tribe  or  clan  bears  a  bobm 
(Dan,  judge)  which  bdongs  specially  to  the  Aa^iiaa  sim- 
cod,  and  that  there  is  Egyptian  avidcBoe  for  the  aztMeace  of  a 
place  called  SamSan  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  sonthem  Duk 

See  BXTH-SHEHBSH,  I. 
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oected  with  Suuon  there  was  really  a  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  called  Beth-fthemesh  (but  luiown  perhaps,  as 
Budde  conjectures,  io  earlier  times  as  Bit-Ninib ;  see 
Hues,  MotniT).  we  may  venture  to  infer  the  existence 
of  a  prinutive  scdar  myth.  In  short,  we  may  in  this 
case  sunnise  Ibat  there  may  have  been  a  solar  hero 
analogous  to  Gilgamei,'  who  bore  the  name  or  title 
SamSftn.  which  ultimately  attached  itself  to  some  real 
or  imagined  champion  of  the  Danites,  or  even  of  the 
people  of  Israel  against  Philistine  oppression.  Some 
of  the  exploits  <^  the  legendary  Samson  may  also  have 
affinities  with  nature  myths ;  bat  nature  myths  had 
become  no  more  than  'fiury  tales'  by  the  time  they 
supplied  details  to  the  plastic  imagination  of  the  people. 

See  SteinthklV  euajr  on  Sanuon  (1863),  translated  ui  Gold- 
dher'n  Htbrtw  MyiM^lcgy  (by  R.  ManuK«u\  393-446,  also 
Goldziber's  remark*,  pp.  ^1 Stucken,  Astniimytlun.,  14-a 


also  [Mouht],  Jawbone,  Cuttings  op  ths  Flesh 

(I  3),  Haik  (I  a),  and  cp  BsK,  Fox,  En-hakkou,  Lehi, 
Shakuhen. 

Robertson  Smith's  view  lhat  the  Samson-story  forms 
a  single  narrative  would  pertiaps  have  been  modified  by 

S.  A  na.tlonaI        ^-1*^  t°  ^^'^  U> 

duunpionf  «  current  "Jetetes.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  n^rraUve  is  of  composite  origin, 
and  that  in  one  of  its  ftnms  it  represented  the  hero  as  a 
national  champion.  It  is  true,  Moore  (Judges,  313) 
contrasts  the  '  solitary  bero '  Samson  who  '  in  his  own 
quairel,  single-handed,  makes  havoc  among  the  PUlis- 
tines'  with  Ehud,  Deborah  and  Barak,  GAdieaa,  and 
Jei^thab, '  who,  at  the  head  of  their  tribesmen,  ' '  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  and  delivered  their 
countrymen.'  Bat  according  to  Budde  {XicAttr,  93 
[1897]),  each  of  the  two  great  sources  or  strata  of  early 
tradition  had  a  national  diampion :  the  S.  Israelitish 
source  (J)  Samson  the  Danite ;  the  N.  Israelitish  source 
(E)  Samuel  the  £phraimit&  Samuel  (n  J  (i  S.  9/.)  is 
only  Yahwi's  messenger  to  Saul ;  in  the  war  of  liboa- 
tion  he  plays  no  part.  In  a  nmilar  case  (Judg.  4  ; 
Jabin  and  Sisera)  the  redactor  effected  a  fusion  of 
kindred  narratives ;  in  the  case  of  the  two  Samson 
stories  be  preserved  the  individoality  of  each.  Budde 
also  thinks  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  Yabwistie 
stay  (tf  Samson  { Jj  and  J,)  which  a  redactor  harmonised. 
See  further,  Juixses  [Book],  and  Van  DocM-ninck,  /.e. ; 
also  Shauhah,  Shaugas  (the  legends  of  Samson 
present  points  of  contact  with  the  l^enils  of  these 
heroes). 

Wbilat  gnuiting  that  tb«  Samion^ranidi  as  we  now  bav« 
themieem  to  preaeat'iDodvM'derivM  from  a  solar  roytb,  the 
preMnt  writar  caanM  anjr  looser  adinit  that 
C  MVW     there  wars  such  mythic  dementi  in  the  original 


hyrftt  halts  lifml  of  the  Danfta  dalivanr. 
,  I.  Tbat  the  mm  of  tba  le(anda  haa  been 

sbiAcd,  and  that  as  a  ooMeqiience  the  mm#  of  the  bcro  has 
undergooe  raodiffcatku,  teems  tat  seveial  reasons  Ughly 
probaEla,  A  close  examination  of  the  text  may  convince 
us  that  this  has  occuired  in  other  stories  in  llw  Book  of 
Jndfca;  indeed  wandnv  is  already  riven  in  Jud^Sa,  if  the 
naiums  by  wtach  IsraeT  was  to  be  'proved'  are  catak^ued, 
according  to  a  very  probable  restoration  of  the  text,  as  '  the  five 
princes  (read  'Jl'l)  of  the  Zatephathiies,  and  all  the  Ketut. 
cites,  and  the  Mifrites,  and  the  Horites  that  dwell  in  the 
mountains  of  Jerahmeel  unto  the  entrance  of  Maacath.'  The 
first  heroic  impulses,  we  are  toU  in  IS  35,  came  to  Samson  '  in 
Mahaneh-dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.'  But  the  original 
text  may  have  said,  'between  Miffur  and  Esbtad,'  whUe  for 
Mahaneh-dan  (g.vX  we  ihould  read  '  Mana^th.dan ' ;  see 
I  Ch.  3  sa-S4,  where  the  Chronicler,  like  moctera  critics,  is 
puztled  at  the  combimnlon  of  Manahatb-dan  both  with  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol  and  (see  Jud^lSiiTC)  with  Ktijath-jearim ;  th: 
present  writer  betievei  uat  Kirjatb-jearim  is  simply  a  oomiplion 
of  Kiijalh-jera^nkcel,  and  that  all  the  places  referred  to  lay  neat 
together  in  the  Negeb.  According  to  hii  theory  the  Ne^b 
wax  always  a  'bone  of  contention  between  the  Zarephathites 
(Philistines)  or  Jerahnieeliteg  (Aiwnmites  or  Amoritca)  and  the 
Israelites.  The  Israelite  champion  known  to  us  as  Samson  was 
known  to  the  enrllesi  narrator  only  as  a  Cushamitc.  There  was 
in  bet  another  place  in  the  Negeb  of  even  more  importance 

1  See  CAtMrrss,  and  cp  Jastrow,  JtBA,  471. 
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than  cither  Miffur  or  Eshtaol— via.,  Cnsham.  Often  its  true 
name  is  (through  a  &ulty  geogtaphical  theory)  disguised  as 
Shxchim  (y.r.,  a);  but  sometimes  («^.,  1  S.09^)  as  'Beth- 
sbemesb'  (from  Beth<ushami^  A  suular  corruption  or  dis- 
tortion has  occurred  in  the  personal  natne  Shimshai,  which 
comes  from  '  Cusham.'  See,  further,  Shimshai. 

a.  To  the  question,  Did  the  early  l^end  of  the  Cushamite 
deliverer  present  mythic  motives}  we  reply  in  the  negative  for 
two  reasons,  (a)  The  mythic '  motives 'discovered  by  Windder 
in  the  legends  of  the  other  judges  rest,  according  to  our  theory, 
upui  a  precarious  teztnaf  basts;  and  (6),  not  only  the  name 
Samson  but  also  the  stMy  of  the  foxes,  and  that  of  the  jawbone, 
explwncd  by  Steinthal  and  Stucken  as  mythdogical,  are,  we 
saspect.  really  based  on  oorrnpiums  of  the  l«xt  of  the  written 
story  Miich  lay  bdbce  the  namtor.)  See  Cril.  Bffl. 

  W.H.B.  (Si);  T.K.C  {85a.4). 

BAKUEL  {7^^,  S§  21.  39.  camoyhA 
[BMAQRTL]}.  I.  A  iH-ophet,  or  rather  seer,  who 
1  Hams.  ^'^''^  distinction  in  the  period  of  Israel's 
transition  to  r^al  govemmenL  Narratives 
respecting  Samuel  are  contained  in  i  S.I1-I613 
19 18-94  25 1.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Jer.  16 1  (not  0^) 
Ps.996  iOlIOij  (6  not  MT)  698  [13]  33  [18]  9)3  II3 
38aB29a9aCh.  86  iB. 

On  tbeetvmologytsee  Saul,  I  i:  Skbudbl;  Sheh(Naiikk 
wmi).  The  two  ctym(d<»ies  ^  aiJced  of  God '  (i  S.  1  so)  and 
'lent  to  God '  (c.  as)  come  Sota  the  mumtors  and  have  only  th* 
value  of  ]>opular  etymologies.  This  is  too  clear  fat  any  trained 
biblical  scholar  to  deny  (see  Dr.  TBS  13/.). 

I  S.  1]-I0i3  has  the  appearance  of  forming  a  con- 
nected account  of  Samuel.    A  closer  examination,  how- 
3.  OldMt    *^^'  *****       section  contains  v-ery 

tr*jl**tittia  inconsistent  elements.  The  narratives  have 
been  put  together  from  dlfiercnt  sources, 
two  tS  which  (the  paralld  reports  fused  together  in  i  S. 
4 1^-7 1}  make  no  mention  of  Samuel,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived tbor  present  fonn  tqr  a  complicated  proceas  of 
redaction.  "The  inconsistmcies  which  they  present  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  transformation  which  the  tradi- 
tional picture  of  Samuel  expoienced  in  connection  with 
the  devek^Moent  <d  religious  ideas  in  Israel  and  in  the ' 
Jewish  commimity.  lliis  tnDsfonnation  is  no  isolated 
phenomenon.  In  many  another  people  a  variation  in 
the  national  and  religious  ideals  has  produced  a  cor- 
responding dumge  in  the  picture  of  the  old  national 
heroes.  Since  hfe  means  continual  change,  the  great 
men  of  a  people  can  li%-e  on  only  throu^  a  constant 
modificatitm  of  the  forms  «4iich  they  wear  in  merotxy. 

The  oldest  uotkes  of  Samnd  occur  m  the  tectioa  1  S. 
9  IO1-16  18i-7ff  i«-iS  93  141-46  (see  Samuei.  [BooksI 
%  3).  Samud  is  there  represented  as  a  seer  (n^),  who 
at  the  same  time  (rfHciates  as  a  priest  on  the  bdmdh 
{ '  high  place ' )  of  a  small  country-town  in  the  '  land  of 
Zuph'  (ds) — i.e.,  the  district  inhabited  by  the  clan  so 
called.    [Cp  Prophet,  %  5.] 


The  name  of  the  lown  is  not  given,  from  which  Budde  (ZA  TW 
8 135)  infers  that  it  was  certainly  not  Ramah,  which  is  the  name 
given  in  the  later  narratives.  But  what  can  have  induced  later 
writers  to  place  Samuel's  dwelling  in  Ramah,  unless  this  were 
the  view  of  the  older  tradition  T  For  we  find  other  places  (Gilgal, 
Mizpah,  Bethel)  mentioned  as  the  scenes  of  his  official  activity. 

At  any  rate  Samuel  is  a  much  respected  seer,  whose 
[vedictions  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  ;  but  his  reputa- 
tion is  only  local,  for  Saul,  who  dwells  at  Gibeah  in 
Benjamin,  is  tmacquainted  with  him,  and  has  his 
attenticm  called  to  hhn  for  the  first  time  by  his  servant 
The  story  of  the  meeting  <tf  Samuel  and  Saul  is  well 
known.  Saul  was  in  quest  of  the  lost  -she-asses  of  his 
father,  and  his  servant  wi^wd  him  to  fee  the  man  of 
God  to  tell  them  wh««  to  ga  Samuel  on  his  side  was 
already  expecting  the  visitor.  He  knew  by  revelation  that 
the  destined  ruler  of  Israd  would  be  sent  to  him,  and  after 
announcing  to  Saul  bis  high  destiny,  he  spedfied  three 

1  Cp  ShaalabUm  v  ShaalbiIi  (near  'Zotah')  from  Beth- 
Isbmaelim. 

a  lnJudg.l64ir^'P*B'rrtltOTtfWTi?^shouWbeD"S«ppi';^^^ 

the  continuation  is  given  in  v.  b«,  which  should  run  omM  T1 
['jMDnT  ma); ' Cush' and  'Jetahnwd' are  fosses.  On  'Lem,* 
'Ramath-w^'  and  'En-hakkore'  b  vn.  9  19,  see  LsHt. 
Similar corroptiona abound;  Bee,/x,Soi>OM,|6,n.(GoiTBCtioa 
afGakUi4)b 
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striking  experiences  which  he  would  hare  as  he  returned 
home.  These  were  to  be  the  sign  of  the  truth  of  the 
anaouncemenL  Not  long  after,  the  first  exploit  of  Saul 
marked  him  out  to  the  people  as  their  king  (i  S.  11). 
The  narnuive  coDtains  two  mentioDS  of  Samud ;  buttbe 
words  '  and  after  Samuel '  in  v.  7  and  the  whole  of  m. 
ia-14  are  later  insertions.  Saul  and  the  people  are  the 
two  parties  in  the  great  ceremony  wbcreb^  Saul  is  made 
king  '  before  Vahw& '  at  Gilgal. 

"fh/e  kiter  strata  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  are  dis- 
tinguished from  this  old  tradition  by  the  increased 

8.  Lit«r  ™P^tance  which  they  attribute  to  Samuel. 
trailitianK.  "^^Y  represent  him,  not  as  a  seer  of  merely 
local  reputation,  but  as  an  authority  for  the 
whole  of  Israel ;  and.  so  lar  as  they  have  not  a  deutero- 
nomic  colouring,  they  regard  him  as  a  prophet  (m'si)- 
We  tiirn  first  to  the  two  narratives  in  (a)  i  S.  li-aS 
2ii-36  3i-zo  (transpose  V.  aoand  v.  ai ;  see  6),  and  {b) 
chap.  15.  The  former  describes  the  youth  of  Samuel, 
bringing  him  into  conneaicm  with  the  old  sanctuary  at 
Shil^.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Ephraimite  {or,  more 
[xwisely,  the  Zuphite)^  Elkanah  and  of  his  favourite 
wife  Hannah,  who  had  long  been  childless,  and  had 
vowed  to  give  the  son  who  might  be  bom  to  her  to 
Yahwi  (i  S.  111)."  He  grew  up  at  Shiloh,  where  he 
acted  as  Eli's  minister,  and  became  the  true  heir  of 
EU'a  spirit,  the  two  sons  of  E3i,  Hophnl  and  Phinehas, 
being  worldly  and  dc^erate.  While  still  young  he 
learned  by  revelation  the  impending  foil  of  the  house  of 
Kli,  and  afterwards  he  became  known  as  a  prophet 
whose  words  came  true,  '  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba. ' 

The  narratives  in  (b)  regard  Samuel  as  a  prophet 
whose  home  was  in  Ramah.  The  command  to  exr 
terminate  the  Amalekites  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
Soul,  who  obeyed,  but,  in  violation  of  the  ban  {^nm; 
see  Ban),  spared  tbe  Amalekite  king  (see  Agag)  and 
the  best  of  the  animals  taken.  A  revelation  then  came 
to  Samuel  to  the  dfect  that  Yahwi  repented  that  he 
had  made  Saul  king.  The  prophet  announced  this  to 
the  disobedient  king  at  the  Judscan  Carmel,  and  then 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  Yahw6's  altar  (t  S.  15). 
Tbe  chapter  presupposes  the  tradition  in  i  S.  9  10[-i6, 
since  Samuel  expressly  refers  (v.  i ;  cp  v.  17)  to  bis 
having  anointed  SauL  The  author  must  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  tbe  first  literary  prophets,  or  at  any  rate 
have  shared  their  circle  of  ideas.  Samuel  confronts 
Saul  very  much  as  Isaiah  confronts  Ahaz  (Is.  7).  and  the 
saying  in  t  S.  ISaa  /  IS  entirely  in  the  [Hxiphetic 
manner.*  Much  as  we  sympathise  with  this  fine  utter- 
ance, the  following  verses  place  Samuel  in  an  extremely 
unpleasing  light  from  our  modem  point  of  view.  VatlM 
does  not  mince  matters  when  he  says  {Die  Rtligimt  des 
AT,  1835,  p.  300),  'Samuel  appears  hen  as  a  stem 
and  obstinate  zealot'  ;  but  his  words  are  trae.  The 
passage  in  question  is  largely  responsible  for  unfavour- 
able judgments  on  Samuel's  character. 

The  deuteroDomistic  narratives  {i  S.7a-8n  lOi;  37 
121-35)  show  a  further  tendency  to  gloriQr  Samuel. 
.  This  hero  of  tradition  now  becomes 

*■  ""W*™-  the  last  of  the  Judges  of  all  Israel  in 
succession  to  Eli.  Like  Eli,  he  is  also  a  priest  of 
Yahwi,  and  it  is  he  who  brings  the  Israelites  back  to 
the  worship  of  Israel's  God.  It  is  Samuel  too  who 
delivers  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  gaining 
a  brilliant  victory  as  the  reward  of  a  national  repentance 
and  reformation*  (see  Eben-ezbk,  Bbtb-cak).    In  his 

t  I  S.  1  I  should  run  thus,  'There  was  a  certaUi  man  of 
Runathaim,  a  Zuphite  of  the  hill.oountry  of  Ephraim.'  See 
Dr.  (TSSi/.X  We..  Klo.,  Ki.,  Bu.  Ibut  cp  Ramathaim- 
lOPHiM,  Zuph).    On  the  genealogy,  cp  Elkanah,  Jeroham. 

s  That  ii,  Samuel  wa«  to  be  a  priest  {not  a  Nuirite). 

*  {Cp  Che.,  '  A  Study  of  >  S.  16  39  33,'  BihtUal  Worid, 
April  1894.  pp.  381-390.] 

*  (Kitiel  u  of  opinion  iHht.  %  los)  that,  though  1  S.  7  in  itn 
present  form  ii  'decidedly  unhistoric^,'  there  is  an  element  of 
early  tradition  in  it  (siinilarly  Budde).  He  therefore  accepts  the 
assembly  at  Mitpah  under  the  prenidcDcy  of  Samuel  issuing  in  a 
leligious  rafonn  as  historical.    To  Stadc  such  a  di*tinciio» 
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old  age  he  appoints  his  sons  to  be  judges.  Their  gross 
misconduct  is  given  as  the  reason  why  the  chief  men  of 
Israel  desire  a  king.  It  is,  however,  a  foolish  and 
wicked  desire,  and  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command 
Samuel  warns  the  Iwaelites  of  the  hanisliips  to  winch 
the  subjecU  of  a  king  are  liable.  Thar  request,  tiever- 
thdess,  is  granted.  At  Mizpah  a  religious  asseroblyof  tbe 
peof^  is  held.  The  salcred  lot  falls  upcm  Saul,  wlio 
receives  the  admiring  homage  of  the  people.  Before 
transferring  the  reins  of  power  to  Saul's  hands,  how- 
ever, Samuel  makes  a'  solemn  '  apologia '  to  the  people, 
coupling  this  with  a  ftrewell  cluu^e.  How  the  writer 
of  chap.  13  harmonised  his  represoitatiaas  with  Tts. 
indeed  whether  he  himsdf  noticed  tbe  iooonssteocy 
(Josephus,  AMt.  vL  18s,  certainly  did  not)  we  have  not 
the  means  of  judging. 

Subsequently  to  the  time  when  the  historical  books 
underwent  the  deutraonomistic  redaction,  three  narra- 
6  PoBfc-Dent.         arose  as  the  result  of  reflection 


embelllahmrata. 


on  tbe  traditional  narrative^  Tbor 


late  origin  is  shown  both  by  the 
nature  of  the  contents  and  by  their  very  loose  connecti<Hi 
with  the  surrounding  narratives,  (o)  One  is  the  story 
of  the  early  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  in  accmdance 
with  a  divine  command  (i  S.16i'i3}.  which  is  incon- 
sistent vrith  the  tnditniKil  account  in  a  S.  24.  To 
remove  this  ccmtradiction,  or  at  any  rate  to  justify  the 
statement  in  a  S.24,  the  Chronicler  assumes  that  the 
nnmnting  at  Hebron  was  in  obedience  to  the  word  of 
Yahwi  by  Samuel  (iCh.  11 3).  (^)  Another  is  the  account 
of  the  very  early  rejection  of  Saul  (i  S.  187^1511),  inserted 
in  the  account  of  Saul's  war  against  the  Philistines. 
This  passage  is  merely  an  anticipation  of  chap.  1.^ 
(<:)  A  third  is  an  aitecdote  in  which  Samuel  appears, 
like  an  Elijah  or  an  Elisha,  as  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
community  in  Ramah,  with  which  David  sedts  refoge 
(i  S.  I91B-24).    See  David,  §  i  (end). 

Inoneof  those  pBBsaffes  of  tbe  Book  of  Jeremiah  which  betray 
the  hand  of  an  editor  (Jer.  I61 ;  not  0A)I  we  find  Samuel  placed 
beside  Moses  as  an  intercessor  for  his  people  and  a  hero  of  orayer. 
Tbe  same  view  of  him,  which  is  clearly  due  to  exegeticu  study 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  ^ee,  t-f',  i  S.7g  Sa  IStsX  is  given  in  Ps. 
SOe  (post-exiUc).  The  Chronicler  even  makes  Sajnu^  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  because,  according  to  the  Book  of  ^im"-*. 


he  offers  sacrifices  ;  in  i  Ch.  0  33-38  [7-13I  and  33-38  [it-a^H  he 
gives  us  two  gsnealogies  which  trace  Sainuel's  detomt  back  10 
Kohath.S    Some  very  singular  statements  rtWw.liiMr  Saanttl 

1  .k.  ..^>  ill  I  r^.—j      .  r>i.  o  m 


, ,  III 

ives  us  two  genealogies  wh 
kOhath.S  Some  very  sing 
'  the  seer '  will  bo  found  in  1  Ch.  fiaa  26  A 

To  assign  an  equal  weight  to  all  these  documeots  is 
of  course  impossible.    The  oldest  are  the  most  tnist- 
.  ______       worthy,  and  wherever  the  later  notices 

.  C  P-  arc  inconsistent  with  tbe  earlier  and 

can  be  understood  by  that  inrvitaUe  modification  of 
traditional  pictures  of  which  we  have  spolcen,  they  must 
be  rejected.  This  at  once  compels  us  to  set  aside  those 
narratives  which  represent  Samuel  as  a  leading  prophet 
for  all  Israel,  or  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahwfe,  or  as  a  judge  and  a  deliverer  of 
Israel  frrwn  the  Philistine  yoke.  They  contradict  the 
surest  facts  of  the  beginning  of  the  rq^  period.  Take 
the  deuteronomistic  narratives.'  Tbe  transformation  of 
facts  is  here  radical  The  prenippositions  are  those 
of  an  a{^  which  bad  no  kings,  and  regarded  kingstup  as 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  the  means  ^  which 
Israel  was  turned  away  from  its  true  missioiL  Its  own 
ideals  were  once,  it  believed,  those  of  Israel ;  but  Iqr 
desiring  a  king  Israel  fell  to  the  low  level  of  the  other 
peoples.  To  this  we  may  add  that  if  these  narra- 
tives wei^  based  on  an  old  tradition,  the  rise  <£  another 
tradition  wfaidi  made  Samuel  a  seer  dt  merely  local 
celebrity  would  be  inconceivable,  whereas,  granted  tbe 

uipean  unsafe.  See  his  GVI\va^  aitd  n  his  review  of 
Budde'i  disposition  of  the  text  of  Samud  in  SBOT,  TkMt.  LZ, 
i8«>.  col.  9.] 

t  See  Stade,  Gr  1 S47  end  of  note. 

9  See  the  proof  in  Bertheau,  CktvnikW,  60  ff. 

*  [On  the  tufgtestive  but  umtistorical  itiyll  of  Samttel's  vooik 
in  I  S.  1-S  see  We.  ProL  £T  ajo,  and  cp  bii  Ci/ff  998  a.] 
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priority  of  the  simpler  story,  tlie  growth  of  the  daUerono* 
mistic  account  is  perfectly  oaturaL 

Really  tnut worthy  material  for  a  picture  of  Samuel 
we  most  seek  first  of  all  hi  chaps.  9 IO1-16.  The  tragedy 
in  the  &te  both  of  peoples  and  of  individuals  springs 
from  uncomprdiended  circumstances  and  neglected 
opportunities.  The  greatness  of  leading  personalities 
consisu  iu  this — that  they  comprehend  Uie  national 
aspirations  and  turn  to  account  &vouring  circnonstances. 
Only  thus  can  impending  ruin  be  averted  and  the 
road  to  progress  and  prosperity  be  opened.  Others 
besides  Samuel  may  have  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Philistines  was  possible 
only  for  a  king  ;  but  it  is  his  inalienable  merit  to  have 
found  in  Saul  the  man  who  appeared  equal  to  the  task, 
and  to  have  awakened  in  him  the  consciousness  of  his 
divine  missioQ.  The  people  itself,  too,  comprehended 
the  rituation,  and  gave  this  a  legal  expression  by  a 
solemn  choice  of  Saul  at  Gilgal  (i  S.  11 15). 

This  view  of  the  historical  significance  of  Samuel  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  statement  that  his  course  of 
action  was  determined  by  Yahw^,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  Saul  as  the  future  king  of  Israel.  Ideas  which 
burst  upon  a  man  suddenly  and  seem  to  have  no  'links 
with  his  other  thtnights  bel<Hig  to  modem  as  well  as 
ancient  experience;  to  the  andeots  it  was  natural  to 
regard  them  as  given  by  inspiration.  When  Saul's 
imposing  form  came  before  the  seer,  revealing  doubtless 
already  something  of  that  impetuous  energy  which 
marked  Saul  as  king,  the  idea  may  have  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  here  was  Israel's  king.  There  is  no 
reason  to  douiA  that  Samuel  became  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  Saul,  and  then  anointed  him  king  over 
Israel  (cp  Saul,  S  t^ 

On  the  other  hand  it  £5  not  to  certain  whether  the  account  of 
the  details  of  the  first  meeiinz  of  Samuel  and  Saul  in  chap.  9 
10  is  based  on  an  exact  Knowledge  of  facts.  They  spoke 
together  without  witnesces,  and  upon  Saul's  accesnon  his  grown- 
up son  Jonathan  was  alrKuly  his  best  support.  It  b  therefore 
very  improbable  that  at  this  uuDortant  moment  be  was  but  like 
a  supenor  servant  who  could  be  sent  out  to  seek  for  runaway 
asses,  and  that  such  a  person  should  find,  not  indeed  the  asses, 
but  a  kinffdom.  Surely  this  representation  is  but  part  of  the 
liteiary  vehicle  of  the  tradition. 

Besides  the  kernel  of  chap.  9  10t-i6  we  may  regard 
as  historical  the  central  facts  of  chap.  15i-a3  3>-35  [see 
Saul,  %  3].  The  expedition  against  Amaiek  would  of 
course  not  be  undertaken  without  an  oracle,  and  Saul's 
earlier  relations  to  Samuel  make  it  intelligible  that  the 
(Hacle  would  come  from  that  seer.  The  violation  of  the 
ban  oiXTespomls  to  the  ^oistic  character  of  the  Israelites 
of  that  time,  and  the  slaying  of  Agag  before  the  altar 
is  consistent  with  their  religious  usages.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  Samuel  himself  hewed  Agag  in  pieces. 
Probably  enough,  too,  difficulties  may  have  arisen 
between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  (x>nsequence  of  the  viola- 
tit>n  of  the  ban  [cp  Saul,  |  3].  The  influences  of  the 
later  period  when  the  narrative  was  written  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  description  of  the  attitude  of  Saul  On  his 
meeting  Samuel,  to  the  statement  that  Samuel  on  this 
occasion  made  known  to  Saul  his  rejection  by  Yahwi, 
and  to  the  fine  prophetic  saying  ascribed  to  Samuel. 

Accord inK  to  t  S.383,  Saianel  died  and  was  buried  at  Ramab, 
to  which  80 1  adds  that  bis  srave  was  in  his  ovm  house,  whkh 
cofresponds  to  the  «arly  custom  <cp  i  K.  2  u).  This  of  itself 
shows  that  the  late  tradiiioo  which  placed  tus  dweltins-plac« 
and  scpulcbre  at  Neby  Samwil  is  wrons-  See  Mizpah. 
Nothing  is  said  of  SomiKl't  age  at  the  lime  of  bis  death.  The 
number  »  in  i  S.Ta  is  (Attained  by  artificial  means.  ThLi  is 
aUio  true  of  the  sutenents  in  losephu8(^>)/.  VLU5I49)  and  in 
the  Midrash.  They  depend  on  exegetical  iniemtcas  which, 
ftoin  the  natnra  of  the  sources,  are  dastitate  of  any  sura 
faindatioa.  B.  S. 
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Naate  (|  il  Later  additions  (|  5). 

Liteianr  l&ttwT  9  a\  a  S.  O-i  K.  9  (t  S). 

SamudiSanl:  iS.  1-16  (Is).  Summary  (|  7). 

David  :  t  S.  IS-a  S.  8  (|  4).  literature  (S  8). 

That  the  two  books  of  Satnuel,  like  the  two  books  of 
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Kings,  originally  formed  one  bocdc,  is  explained  rise* 
1  SanM.  *l>ere  (Canon,  §  10).  The  idea  of  dividing 
the  reqwetive  bocdcs  of  Samud  and  Kings 
comes  from  9.'  where,  however,  the  divided  books  are 
recombined  as  the  four  Books  of  Kingdoms  (pi^oi 
paaiKetQp).  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  refers  to  the  r^al  period,  and  that  the 
gap  between  a  S.  24  and  i  K.  1  is  less  prominent  in 
the  0^  arrangement  (cp  Kings,  %  i).  But  the  older 
Palestinian -Hebrew  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  reflecting  the  fact  th^  Samuel  and  Kmgs  arose 
by  editorial  redaction  out  of  two  difllerent  older 
works,  the  limits  of  which  were  tmly  eflfaced  when  two 
chapters  which  originally  belonged  to  Sanmel  were 
attached  to  the  Book  of  Kings  (i  K.  1  /.).  The  Book 
of  Samuel  derives  its  name  from  the  faa  that  it  opens 
with  the  story  erf'  Samuel's  birth  (cp  the  names  Gene«s, 
Exodus,  etc.,  which  correspond  to  the  Jewish  custom 
naming  books  with  reference  to  their  commencement). 
In  reality  it  describes  the  origin  of  the  Isroelittsh 
kingdom,  and  the  fortunes  of  Saul,  Ishbaal,  and  David. 

A  book,  in  the  modern  sense,  Samuel  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  than  any  other  of  the  historical  writings  of 
-  Tjt«par»  *  compilation  from  older 

U^L^w  works  which  has  passed  through  repealed 
redactions,  and  the  fiiud  redw^ou  of  all 
can  have  occurred  only  after  the  close  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  connection  with  the  f(»'mation  of  the  prophetic 
canon.  Like  the  Torah,  however,  and  like  the  other 
books  of  the  '  former  prophets, '  the  Books  of  Samuel 
attained  in  essentials  their  present  form  as  a  result  of 
the  great  '  Deuieroiumiistic '  literary  movement  (see 
HiSTOBiCAL  Literature,  g  7).  In  the  book  whidi 
immediately  precedes  Samuel  this  movement  has  left  only 
too  many  traces  of  its  influence.  In  Samuel,  however, 
we  are  happily  in  a  position  to  indicate  a  series  of  vivid 
and  antnent  narratives  which  is  only  at  certain  points 
interrupted  by  later  insertions  and  additions.  We  must 
infer  ftoni  this  that  the  deuteronomistic  editor  or  editors 
found  this  connection  already  in  existence ;  in  other 
words,  the  basis  of  our  Samuel  was  formed  by  a  pre* 
deuteronomic  redaction  of  older  works. 

The  insertions  and  additions,  however,  are  to  a  great  extent 
derived  imther  from  the  deuteronomistic  nor  from  the  final 
redaction.  Not  only  do  some  relate  to  the  time  between  both 
redactions,  but  in  certain  cases  it  seems  possible  that  ihey  may 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  connection  before  the 
deuteronomistic  redaction  occurred.  The  history,  therefore,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  in  i^ite  of  Ine  great  pre- 
dominance of  the  ancient  sources,  ts  very  complicated.  It  is 
however,  only  what  m^ht  have  been  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  manner  in  wMch  the  OT  writing  have  come  down 
to  us ;  the  processes  of  coping  and  of  exegeiical  study  were,  in 
the  case  of  Samuel,  combined  with  redactional  altefatioa  of 
various  kinds,  and^  more  particularly,  with  additions  el  new 
materials  and  insertion  of  explanatory  matter. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  fall  into  three  main  divisions, 
(i)  The  history  1^  Samuel  and  of  Saul  down  to  the 
rejection  of  the  latter,  1  S.  1-15  (g  3) ;  (a)  the  history 
of  David  iluring  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  Ishbaal,  and  his 
own  reign  at  Hebron,  i  S.  Ifl-a  S.  8  (§  4/);  (3)  the 
history  of  David  at  Jerusalem,  a  S.  9-24  (§  6). 

Part  I.  has  for  its  nucleus  two  sections :  {a)  t  S.  4t* 
7 1,  a  firagment — the  wiginal  banning  and  end  are  now 

•  wanting — recounting  the  subjugation  of 


and  Sattl: 

1  S.  1-16 


Israel  by  the  Philistines  and  the  captivity 


of  the  ark  of  Yahwi ;  (4)  iS-Si-lO; 
109-16  111-1114/  13a-7a  17/-  '3  14i-46, 
which  describes  the  anointing  of  Saul  by  Samuel,  Saul's 
victory  over  Ammon,  his  election  as  king,  and  his  first 
encounters  with  the  Philistines. 

The  first-mentioned  section  {a) — a  torso  (for  it  Intro- 
duces the  reader  abruptly  into  the  midst  of  the  Philistine 
wars,  and  does  not  complete  the  account  of  the  fortnnea 
<rf  the  sanctuary  at  Shilob  aiui  of  the  ark) — gives 
the  necessaiy  premises  for  the  secticm  which  follows, 

1  There  is  a  trace  of  i,  a  S.  and  i,  a  K.  having  been  each  one 
hook  in  0b  where  the  first  words  Ma  S.  and  a  K.  arc  alio  made 
Ifae  last  words  of  I  S.  and  t  K. 
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according  to  which  the  kingship  ia  Yahwi's  way  of  inter- 
posing to  save  Israel  from  the  Philisiioes.  The  two 
sections,  however,  are  from  difierent  pens.  The  former 
is  made  up  of  two  parallel  accounts,  one  Vahwistic,  the 
other  E^bistic.1  But,  first  of  all,  to  satisfy  the  reader's 
curiosity  respecting  the  central  figure  of  chap.  9/.,  a 
descriptioa  of  Samuel's  childhood  has  been  inserted 
(I1-98  2ii-a6  81-31},  which  bean  throughout  the  stamp 
of  a  later  age  than  the  two  parallel  narratives,  but  may 
quite  well  be  pre-exilic.  The  substance  of  the  narrative 
thus  produced  has  imdergone  much  drastic  reviuon  at 
the  lunds  of  the  deutcronomist. 

A  scMdnien  of  this  is  met  with  In  i  S.  3  37-36 — where  an  nn- 
namM  man  of  God  foretells  the  doom  of  Eli  and  his  house  and 
his  supersession  fay  a 'faithful  priest' — i.t-,  collectively,  Zadok 
andhishouse(cpi  K.Sa6/,>eeZAi>OK).  Acxoiding  to  Kuenen, 
Yahwe's  revelation  to  Samuel  in  the  night  (1  S.  S 11-14)  vras  alio 
worked  over  by  D ;  but  it  sufficiently  meets  the  case  it  we  regard 
8 II  as  a  redactiooal  back -reference  to  %vtff.  On  the  notice  of 
4  is^,  added  by  the  last  deuteronomiitic  ledactor,  see  below,  1 7. 

The  second  narrative  (*)  has  been  much  more  pro- 
foundly modified  by  inserted  deuteronomistic  passages 
(i  S.  7a-833  10i7->7  12i-a5).  In  fact,  the  account  of 
th^  rise  of  the  monarchy  contniaed  in  these  sections 
dinctly  contradicts  the  original  story  at  every  point. 
Samuel  is  Israel's  last  judge.  Under  ha  leadership 
repentant  and  converted  Israel  throws  off  the  Philbtine 
yoke  (7),  and  in  order  to  be  like  other  nations  requests 
Samuel  to  give  it  a  king.  This  Samuel  does  at  the 
command  of  God  (8).  At  Mizpah  the  sacred  lot  falls 
on  Saul  (IO17  ff.\  Samuel  then  reproaches  the  people 
with  ingratitude  towards  Yahwi  (12)-  The  links  which 
connect  this  narrative  with  the  older  account  are  lOis-97 
Ilia/. 

Critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  w«  have  belbre  us  here  a 
narrative  written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  older  account  in  B 
lOi-ifi  11,  but  with  the  deliberate  intentkm  of  altering  its  scope 
(We.,  Kue.>— in  which  case  the  links  just  mentioned  nay  be 
derived  from  the  writer  bimaelf— or  whether  we  have  an  in- 
dependent source  which  has  been  brought  into  connection  widi 
the  older  narrative  by  means  of  these  same  links,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  must  be  attributed  to  the  hand  of  a  redactor  (Co., 
Bu.).  The  first  of  these  assumptfcms  is  in  harmony  with  the 
known  tabits  of  deuteronomistic  writers,  and  not  less  so  is  the 
wording  of  830  IS13,  which  plainly  suggests  that  we  have 
before  us  a  deuteronomistic  narrative,  dependent  on  the  older 
acoount.  Comill  and  Budde  fail  to  perceive  the  character  and 
age  of  these  denteranomistic  [uecei,  holding  llwm  to  be  pre- 
de'jteronomk  and  aasigning  them  to  an  ElohWic  source. 

The  old  version  of  the  story  of  Saul  has,  however, 
undergone  other  expansions.  The  oldest  of  these  (it 
is  per^ps  [»«-exilic}  occurs  in  16 1-33  33-35  (Saul's  vrar 
against  the  Amalekites  and  his  rejection  by  Samuel). 
Verses  34-31.  which  describe  Saul's  self-abosement  before 
Samuel,  area  later  embcWshment  to  this  narrative.  To 
another  late  writer,  however,  it  seemed  that  Saul's  re- 
jection did  not  occiur  early  enough,  and  he  has  therefore 
in  I  S.  I38-IS  c^ried  back  this  occurreoce,  which  is 
most  awkwardly  accounted  for,  to  the  beginning  of 
Saul's  reign,  prgpfiring  the  way  for  it  by  means  of  108. 
These  additions  are  later  than  the  deuteronomistic 
portioDS,  for  they  regard  Samuel  as  an  authority 
superior  to  SauL  A  later  interpolation  also  is  I3i9>3i, 
with  its  incredible  statement  that  the  smith's  crafl  was 
suppressed  by  the  Philistine  overlords  throughout  the 
land  of  Israel.  The  Song  of  Hannah  (i  S.2i-io)  was 
interpolated  at  a  still  later  period,'  and  probably  owed 
its  introduction  here  to  a  mistaken  interi^etation  of  the 
figure  (v.  5)  of  the  barren  woman.  It  is  a  post-exilic 
psalm,  which  gives  expression  to  the  belief  of  die  Jewish 
Church  in  the  compensating  Messianic  judgment  of 
Yahwt. 

In  Part  II.  (i  S.I6(-3  S.81S)  the  pre-exilic  sources 

1  Cp  St.  GVIPi  1         ;  Hei,  Dit  Bihl  da  /m.,  6a  jf?  (189s). 

>  [So  Cbeyne,  OPt.  57,  who  points  out  that  the  fortunes  of 
Sarah  aitd  Hannah  were  rmtnud  as  types  of  those  of  IsneL 
Budde,  however,  finds  in  St-io  the  tnanluvviBg-Rong  of  a 
rictorious  long,  which  must  thanefon  be  pre  axmc  ifii,  S». 
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are  {xesent  ia  almait  a  larger  proportioiL  The  passage^ 
4.  David'  ^^l^"^  ia  I  S.  16i4-a3  is  old.  Sul" 
c'-tay^a  i>  sdsed  with  melancholy ;  David  is 
I  a.  10-a  a.  0.  i^ugiil  to  the  coun  to  cheer  hiio  with 
his  harp,  l^e  narrative  is  brought  by  145a  into  con- 
nection with  that  of  Saul's  election  and  bis  struggles  with 
the  E^ilistines.  The  continuation  of  z  S.  16a3  is  to  be 
sought,  not  ia  17 (WRS  OT/C  433)— vdut  is 
there  rdated  is  irreconcilable  with  I81S — but  in 
186-8it  (^ul's  jealousy  of  David's  growing  popularity). 
Between  these  two  sections  is  interpolated  a  narradve, 
compounded  from  two  independent  but  both  much  later 
sources,  describing  David's  victory  over  Goliath  and  tiis 
friendship  with  Jonadian  (17t-18s).  Chaps.  17-18 
rank  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  secticHis 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  fcxc  here  we  have  alongside  <4 
MT  a  shorter  text  is  9"  where  17  is-31 4t  50  (in  sr.  51, 
'  and  he  drew  it  out  of  its  sheath ')  53-185  8^11  la^  17-19 
arc  wanting — a  statement  that  is  unaffected  by  the 
presence  of  I89  in  B.  The  critics  are  not  at  one  on  the 
question  whether  it  is  the  original  that  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  Greek  recension,  or  whether  we  have  to 
do  with  an  abridgment  made  in  harmonistic  interests.* 
The- main  argument  that  makes  for  the  abridgmeot  view 
is  that  208  seems  to  take  account  of  the  bond  of  hrodier- 
hood  between  David  and  Jonathan  spoken  of  in  18  3 
(Kuenen),  But  this,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  constant 
themes  of  the  older  history,  and  we  can  all  the  more 
readily  imagine  208  to  have  referred  to  some  passage 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  inasmuch  as  between 
16a3  and  186  it  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  ancieat 
narrative  has  dropped  out.  But,  further,  the  question 
as  to  the  character  of  the  text  of  0  does  not  quite 
dispKtse  of  the  question  as  to  its  compoutton,  inasmuch 
as  abridgment  with  a  view  to  obviating  contradictions 
is  an  operation  that  might  very  wdl  have  been  per- 
formed precisely  upon  the  later  portions  in  chap.  17/ 

The  view  that  the  shorter  recension  (9b),  171-1133-4043-^  51 
Oa  part)  5a-S4,  constitutes  a  narrative,  complete  in  itself,  wHch 
has  been  broken  up  in  MT  by  figments  at  a  parallel  account 
(iv.  13-31  41  joyC  (m  pan]  sy$S),  u  supported  ny  the  &ct  thai 
V.  u  marks  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative,  and  that  o.  39  admits 
of  Deiog  joined  on  to  v,  11,  whilst  v.  13  is  plainly  the  bcfliniung 
of  a  new  story.  The  same  phenomena  show  that  vb.  55-58  abo, 
and  16 1-5,  which  form  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  frag- 
mentary narrative,  proceed  from  another  source  than  tha  main 
narrative.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  a1k>wed  that  the  dose 
of  the  fragmentary  narrative  was  perhaps  originally  19^  and 
w.  3-j  an  addition  ;  for  v.  a  separates  f.  i  from  r.  3.* 

The  connecting  link  by  which  the  two  parallel  naiTB- 
tives  are  held  together  is  constituted  by  17i43-t6.  Of 
the  two  accoimts,  the  main  norratirc  rdates  the  events 
in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the 
fragmentary  narrative  has  the  character  of  a  fajograpby. 
If  we  assume  that  v.  36  has  not  been  worked  over,  and 
that  V.  47  is  a  later  addition,  both  narratives  can  only  be 
ttilic,  at  the  earliest  (cp  GouATH). 

The  continuation  of  18  Sa  is  found  in  w.  ia-t6. 
David  is  removed  from  the  court  with  honour.  His 
own  popularity,  and,  with  it,  Saul's  fear,  go  on  in- 
creasing. The  story  of  Saul  and  his  javdin  in  «.  8^11, 
viewed  by  itself,  can  very  well  have  come  fiom  an  old 
source  ;  but  it  is  here  out  of  place; 

Verses  17-19  likewise  foreiKn  to  (he  ancient  loUTCb  as  Is 
shown  bv  what  comes  after :  Saul  promisea  his  daughter  Merab 
to  Davia,  but  does  not  keep  hb  word.  This  uory  has  anm 
out  of  the  fragmentaiy  narradve  of  MT  contained  in  lTia-3i 
41  yssJ'-t  if  indeed  it  does  not  actually  form  pan  of  tL  It  can 
very  well  have  come  in  after  IBa. 

Chapl8i6  has  its  continuation  in  18ao-3a.  Midial 
falls  in  love  with  David,  who  marries  her  in  spite  of 
Saul's  malignant  plot  against  him.  (Verse  ai^  is 
wanting  in  ^  and  is  a  later  addition).  We  again  come 
upon  old  material  in  chap.  20 — one  of  the  accounts  of 
the  outbreak  of  enmity  between  Saul  and  David. 

1  On  the  one  »de  (expansion)  are  Co.,  St.,  WRS;  cn  the 
other  (abtidgmeat)  We.,  Kne.,  Bu.,  and  others  (for  leleiences 
SM  GouA-ni).   We.  formerly  held  an  oppodw  view  {TSS 

die  proof  saa  WRS  0T/C9i,  433. 
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Jonathan  helps  David  in  asoertainii^  what  Saol's  true 
disposition  towards  him  is ;  w.  4-17  and  40-49  are 
disturbing  insertions  of  a  later  hand.  As  it  now  stands, 
this  account  is  without  its  natural  premises ;  if  it  comes 
fixHn  the  same  source  as  1814-93  186-aa  la-ifiao-eoi 
something  has  dropped  out  from  between  them.  Tim 
contintuUon  is  given  in  j  S.  21 1-7  (David's  flight  to 
Nob),  22i>4  6-i3  (David's  sojourn  in  Adullam,  and 
Saul's  vengeance  on  the  priests  of  Nob),  23 1-14  (David 
takes  refiige  in  Keilab,  but  in  fear  of  Saul  quits  it  for 
the  wilderness);  25  (E>avid's  life  in  the  wildnness.  and 
the  Nabal-episode),  27 1-13^  (David  takes  refuge  with 
Achish  and  receives  Ziklag),  28 1/.  29  i-n  (David  takes 
the  field  with  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  but  is  mis- 
trusted and  sent  back),  8O1-31  (David  finds  ^lag 
plundered  and  burnt  hy  the  Amalekites,  but  pursues 
them  and  recovers  the  spCfH),  81 1-13  (Soul  and  his  sons 
fall  in  battle). 

In  3  S.  the  same  source  is  continued:  3  S. 21-39 
(David  is  made  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  Ishbaal  kii^ 
of  Israel  at  Mahaoaim ;  there  is  war  between  them), 
816^39  (Abner's  betrayal  of  Ishbaal ;  Joab's  vendetta 
on  Abner),  4  19*15-19  (Ishbaal's  assassination — where 
iw.  3/,  on  the  one  hand,  and  v.  7  on  the  other,  show 
that  the  section  contains  remnants  of  a  second  parallel 
account  of  this  octnurence),  61-317-as  (David  becomes 
king  over  all  Israel  and  is  victorious  over  the  Philistines), 
8  (David's  wars  against  external  enemies ;  his  oflicers). 
Chap.  8t  however,  in  its  present  form  biia  been  much 
revised  and  corrected  throughout  (see  David),  whicK 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  what  comes  after  is 
derived  from  another  source.  If  we  have  already 
found,  in  cliap.  4,  traces  of  an  ancient  parallel  narrative, 
we  are  tdtte  to  point  out  other  elements  also  wbidi 
intorupt  the  thread  the  narrattva  a  S.  1 11  / , 
is  old ;  an  Israelite  warrior  escaped  from  the  battle 
David  the  news  of  Saul's  death.  That  the 
source  bere  is  not  the  same  as  befiwe  is  shown  \rf  the 
jCHmng  in  v.  ta,  and  by  a  comparison  of  t>.  4  with 
1  S.  SI  9.  Verses  j-™  >3-'6,  according  to  which  the 
messenger  is  a  chance  Amalekite  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  baltlefidd,  are  a  later  interpolation,  of  the 
nature  <rf  Midrosh,  based  upon  aS.4io  not  rightly 
understood.  3S.66-I9  is  also  old,  but  from  another 
source  than  the  adjacent  portion.  David  conquers 
Jebus  and  enters  into  relations  with  Hiram  of  Tyre ; 
and  in  chap,  6  David  brings  the  ark  to  Jerusalem, 
Both  these  passages  perhaps  come  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  we  afterwards  oome  upon  again 
in  chap.  0. 

Part  II.  has  undergone  excessive  expansions.  Prob- 
ably we  OD^t  to  asngn  to  a  later  date  (i)  both  the 

_  parallel  accounts  of  David's  adventure 

mA^Z!m  ^  wilderness  of  aph:  (a)  i  S.23i9- 
24  93  [92],  (i)  chap,  26,  The  Ziphites 
betray  David  to  Saul.  He  escapes  Saul's  pursuit, 
however,  and  spares  him  when  chance  has  brought 
him  into  his  power.  Both  passages  are  brot^ht 
into  connection  with  one  another  and  with  the 
subsequent  interpolation,  2815-18,  describing  a  visit  of 
Jonathan  to  David,  by  means  of  23 19^,  The  expres- 
sions '  in  the  strongholds '  and  '  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph '  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  older  section. 
(3)  284-35  (Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor). 

I  S.  17  and  the  later  portions  of  chap,  19  have  already  been 
conudered.  19i-t6,  one  of  Uie  variants  oa  the  outbreak  of 
enmity  between  Saul  and  David,  takes  account  of  these 
(see  V.  s\  Jonathan,  we  hear,  attemots  the  part  of  mediator, 
but  in  vain.  Then  a  victory  of  David's  brings  Saul's  hatred  to 
a  crisis ;  he  throws  his  javelin  at  bis  rival,  who  with  Michal's 
help  succeeds  in  making  his  escape.  Co.  and  Bu.  mark  v.  ajT. 
as  a  later  addition,  but  with  doubtful  justification ;  for  this 
would  involve  the  ddetioo  of  the  whole  of  v.  7,  which,  however, 
is  necessary  for  the  cocmection. 

The  following  are  the  sections  tn  this  part  which  arc 

I  I  S.97s-ta  was  icicctad  by  St.  CIV(<>  sssfafter  Wcllh.,  In 
Blwk,  EiMl.m  atomCH  »S3\  as  a  later  ad&Ion.  But  In 
CgteM.Pt  Stwk  withdrew  this  view.        Bo.  Xi.  Sm.  139.' 
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of  later  origin  :  (i)  16i-t3  (Samuel,  after  the  rejection 
of  Saul,  anoints  the  youthful  David  at  Bethlehem  as 
king).  This  was  written  specially  for  the  place  where  it 
now  occiirs,  for  it  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
chap.  16  (cp  V.  1/ ),  aims  at  correcting  the  narrative  of 
I  S.  18 14-93,  and  in  v.  is  lakes  account  of  17  4*.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  parenthesis  in  v.  ig  {'which  is  with 
the  sheep'}  comes  from  the  same  hand,  (a)  1918-94 
(David  flees  from  the  presence  of  Saul  to  the  school  of 
the  prophets  at  Ramah),  This  is  a  probably  post- 
exilic  development,  in  the  natiu-e  of  Midrash,  from  the 
proverbial  saying  '  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?* 

(3)  Apart  from  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  in 
I  S.  23 13-98,  the  old  theme  of  the  ftiendship  of  David 
and  Jonathan  occiu-s  in  another  variant  in  i  S.  2040-43, 

(4)  21 11-16  [10-15]  (David  flees  from  Nob  to  Achish  of 
C^th,  and,  to  save  his  life,  feigns  madness).  Kuenen 
conjectures  this  to  have  been  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  I  S.  27,  where  David's  real  relations  to  Achish  are 
set  forth.  (5)  Particulars  about  David's  iamily :  {a) 
a  S.  3a-5  (his  childr«i  bom  in  Hetxtm);  {i)  3  S.  6 13-16 
(the  wives  be  married  In  Jerusalem  and  the  children  bom 
to  him  there).  Late  interpolations  in  any  case  are  also 
the  following  poems:  (i)David'slament  (2S.  li7-37)over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful 
It  has  come  into  its  present  position  from  the  '  Book  of 
Jashar'  (see  Jash&k,  Book  of,  g  a),  (a)  David's 
lament  over  Abner  (a  SL  8  33^ ) ;  34^  in  partictilar,  which 
Is  rendered  superfluous  by  v.  betrays  the  interpola- 
tion (cp  David,  §  13,  coL  1035). 

a  S.  7  is  also  an  instance  of  deuterait»nistic  ex- 
pansion in  Ft.  II. 

David  desires  to  build  a  house  for  Yahwi,  aDd  is  encoonccd 
in  his  pun>ose  by  Nathan.  Aflerwsids  Nathan  is  comnuuxUd 
by  Yahwt  to  prohibit  David  from  dmng  so.  David  is  not  to 
build  a  house  tor  Yahwi,  but  Yahwi  for  David— the  stability  at 
his  d^-iuuty  bein^  meant.  VcrM  13,  which  conflicts  with  v.  16 
and  oestrovs  this  point  ^ellh.)  by  making  the  prophecy  of 
Nathan  refer  to  the  buildmg  of  Soknnon's  temple,  is  a  gloss. 

Chapi  7  is  certainly  a  later  addition,  for  it  connects 
the  accounts  of  David's  building  of  a  house  (9  S.  6 11/ ) 
and  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  tbe  city  of  David 
(a  S.6i^),  and  is  occasioned  these.  It  is  rightly 
held  by  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  to  be  detiteronomistic ; 
cp  the  reference  to  the  appointment  of  judges  and  tbe 
dark  days  of  the  period  of  the  jw^^,  aUo  w.  i  and  11 
with  Dt.  129  X  K.  64[i8]  8  56. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  agree  with  Wellhausen  in  holding 
the  passage  to  have  been  written  while  the  kingdom  of  I  udah  still 
subsisted,  perhaps  under  Jouah,  or  with  Kuenen  in  holding  it  to 
be  manifestly  ne-exilic.  The  priHnise  of  the  perpetual  kingship 
of  the  house  of  David  had  also,  as  Ps.  B0  shows,  a  meaning  for 
the  Messianic  bith  of  the  post-exilic  period,  and  v.  10  betrays 
acquaiiiiaiica  with  the  exik. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  determine  how  this 
deuteronomistic  interpolation  is  related  in  point  of  age 
to  the  latest  interpolations  previously  referred  to,  or  how 
many  of  these  are  of  later  date.  So  far  as  the  poetical 
[Hcces  and  the  Midrash  narratives  are  concerned,  it  may 
be  assumed  with  some  degree  <A  confidence  that  thty 
did  not  find  tbdr  way  into  the  book  tutil  after  the 
deuteronoidstie  Interp61adon  had  oocuired. 

It  is  in  Pt.  III.  that  the  greatest  amount  of  old 
material  has  been  preserved,  and  bere  also,  accordingly, 
A-IWvU'aS  impression  of  literary  unity  is 
fllS.'jL  g™at«st  The  narrative  in  9-20  is 
continuous,  exhibits  tbe  same  peculiar- 
ities of  style  throughout,  and  must  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  one  and  the  same  writer ;  it  is  but  rarely  that 
the  original  thread  is  interrupted  by  glosses  and  expan- 
sions. It  describes  Meriboal's  succession  to  the  heritage 
of  Saul  (9),  David's  Ammonite  wars  and  his  sin  with 
Bathsheba  (10-12),  the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar 
(13),  Absalom's  revenge  and  banishment,  Opd  tbe 
revolts  of  Absalom  and  Sheba  (14-20).  To  it  also 
belongs  iK.  1/,  containing  Adonijah's  proclanatiOD 
as  king,  the  death  of  David  and  Adonijah's  downftlL 
The  Damitor,  one  of  tbe  best  in  tbe  OT,  apparently 
wishes  to  show  how  it  was  precisely  that  Scdomoa  shoufal 
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have  coma  to  be  David't  tucoessor.  He  dwells  by 
preference  on  tbe  more  intmiate  aBun  of  the  court,  and 
depicts  tbe  diffierent  chancten  wUb  admirable  skilL 
Later  insertioDS,  however,  are  not  altogether  wanting. 
Among  these  are  certainly  the  notes  upon  Jhe  dress  of 
lungs'  daughters  (ISiSa)  and  upon  Absalom's  beauty 
(1495/.),  and  the  rderence  to  the  Levites  in  I514. 
This  reference,  which  is  po6t-exilic,  needs  no  explana- 
tion; tbe  other  two  notes  owe  their  origin  to  the 
antiquarian  interests  of  some  reader,  and  are,  at  tbe 
earliest,  exilic;  cp  1496  ('the  [Babylonian]  king's 
w«ght ').  The  account  of  David's  w-ar  agunst  Hadar- 
ezer  (Hadadezer)  in  IO15-19A  is  also  liable  to  suspicion 
{see  David,  S  8[*]) ;  and  Schwally  {Z.rfr»'12i53^) 
even  regards  the  whole  of  1 2  i-isa,  including  the  parable 
ot  Nathan,  as  an  addition  (see  JEDIDIAH,  Nathan). 
Whether  we  accept  the  latter  view  or  not,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  tijiS,  the  first  clause  of  v.  9,  and  w.  10-13 
were  inserted  at  a  later  date.  This  is  especially  clear 
in  the  case  of  w.  jo-ia,  for  these  verses  disagree  with 
the  tenor  of  the  denunciation  by  which  they  are 
follou'ed,  and  are  a  vatieinium  ex  evenlu. 

This  section  also,  as  is  shown  by  iK.  1/,  has 
nodergCMie  deuteronomistic  revisioiL  In  sS.  14-20. 
indeed,  it  b  imposuble  to  establish  traces  of  such 
redaction ;  but  the  gradual  amplification  of  the  old 
sources  can  here  be  demonstrated  with  exceptional 
clearness.  The  connection  between  a  S.  20  and  i  K..  I 
b,  in  the  first  instance,  troken  by  the  interpolation  of 
those  old  sections,  aS.21i-i4  (the  vengeance  of  tbe 
Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul)  and  aaS4  (the 
Dtmibering  of  the  people,  the  pestilence,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sanctuary  on  Oman's  threshing  Soor). 
Both  are  from  the  same  pen  and  may  have  be«i  intro- 
duced here  even  by  a  pre-deuteronomic  editor.  The 
connection  thus  constituted  (3  S.  9-20  2I1-14  24  i  K. 
1/.)  is  again  lnx>lcen  up  by  the  introduction  of  the 
anecdotes  of  tite  encounters  of  David  and  his  worthies 
with  the  Philistines  (aS.  2115-99),  and  the  list  of  these 
worthies  (238-39).  These  portions  were  probably  first 
introduced  into  tbe  book  ailer  it  had  been  deutero- 
nomistically  edited.  It  is  also  advisable  to  assume 
this  for  22i-si  (a  psalm  expressive  of  the  Messianic 
f^th  of  the  post-exilic  community,  here  introduced  as  a 
song  of  David's),  and  for  23t-7  (David's  last  words, 
which  were  not  introduced  here  till  after  tbe  narrative 
had  been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  21  is-aa  28  8-39, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  themselves  interrupt  this  addition). 

Thus  four  strata  are  observable  in  the  narradve  of 
Samuel  as  it  now  stands.    At  the  foundation  lies  a 
T  BsniU  of  pre-exilic  narradves  relating 


to  the  origin  of  the  Idngship,  and  its 
earlier  history.  It  is  possiUe  that  in 
Its  ddcst  form  this  series  may  have  contained  pieces 
which  disappeared  In  later  revinons.  In  particidar 
there  is  some  reason  to  conjectiu-e  that  after  i  S.  7 1 
there  at  one  time  stood  an  accoimt  of  the  down&ll  of 
the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  We  have  no  means  of  deter* 
mining  the  date  at  which  the  narratives  embodied  in  the 
succeeding  record  tiecame  incorp<xated  with  the  pre- 
ezQic  part  of  tbe  book.  Equally  in  the  dark  are  we  as 
to  whether  tbe  process  of  redacticm  involved  in  this  led 
to  excisions  of  old  material  This  was  certainly  the 
case  when  the  deuteronomistic  revision  Ws  made ; 
cp  what  has  been  said  above  on  i  S.  4i-7i.  By  means 
of  this  last  revision  Samuel  was  brought  into  line  with 
the  series  of  historical  t>ooks  which,  in  continuation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  describe  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  onwards.  It  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  hand  had  a  share  in  this  deuteronomistic 
redaction.  The  deuteronomistic  portions  are  partly 
edifying  amplifications  (iS. 297-36  2S.7),  partly  con- 
texts and  sutistltuted  passives  intended  to  correct  the 
oourae  of  tbe  bistwy  (iS-TSlOi;^  12).  At  the  same 
time  the  narrative  was  conformed  to  the  chronological 
qpstem  of  the  denteronomistlc  recension  <^  the  Bo<^  of 
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Judges.  The  traces  of  this  process  are  to  be  found  in 
I  S.4t8j  27?  sS.  2iod/  64/,  and  its  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  demeronomist  appears  in  iS-Ta-  If 
fiBA  f  cp  0L)  has  preserved  the  more  original  i<xm  of  the 
narrative  in  omitting  i  S.  ISi,  this  kind  of  work  must 
have  continued  much  later.  Regarding  the  additions 
made  to  the  text  in  tbe  further  course  of  its  iransmis- 
sioD,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  tbcy  were 
inserted  directly  t?  some  redactor  or  made  their  way  in 
from  the  margin.  Some  of  these  have  been  aln^y 
indicated.  To  the  same  class  bdong  iS.  617  iBa  Sg 
24 13  [14]  80  5  9^  aS.  ^30  43^3  11 31a  and  perhaps  other 
passages. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  exact  date  cS 
these  additions  often  eludes  us.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  tbe  poems  {i  S.  2i-io 
aS.li7-a7  833/.  22  281-7)  and  those  additions  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  Midrash  were  tbe  latest 
passages  to  be  inserted.  Since  a  S.  21  ift-n  is  repeated 
in  iCh.204^  and  3S.2SB-39,  and  24  in  iCh.llioy 
21 ,  the  Chronicler  (about  300  B.  c )  must  have  used  our 
book  in  a  form  i^reeing  in  all  important  points  with 
the  recension  that  has  reached  us  in  tbe  Hebrew  test 
{see  Cheonicles).  From  the  fact  that  Chronicles  does 
not  contain  tbe  psalm  or  the  last  words  c€  David  (a  S. 
2223  T-7)  Budde  concludes  that  these  w««  not  insened 
into  Samuel  till  after  the  Chronicler's  time.  That  is  no 
doubt  possible  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  proved  by  such  an 
argumentum  e  siUnt'io.  We  cannot  argue  from  the 
presence  of  the  psalm  in  i  Ch.  168  ff.  that  the  Chroiuckr 
would  not  have  passed  over  a  Davidic  pialm  found  in 
his  old  source,  for  i  Ch.  168^  is  a  later  interpolation 
into  tbe  Book  of  Chronicles.  That  the  Chronicler  was 
acquainted  with  the  present  division  into  Samuel  and 
Kings  may  be  conjectured.  Still,  the  faxt  that  many 
passages  occur  with  a  better  text  in  Chronicles  shows 
that  the  text  of  Samud  was  not  yet  in  the  Chronicler's 
time  qiute  identical  with  ours.*  'niat  the  text  found 
now  in  all  Hebrew  MSS  has  not  arisen  withotit  con- 
siderable distortion  of  tbe  manuscript  tradition  appears 
on  comparing  it  with  the  text  of  €  ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  the  Hebrew  text  becomes 
intelligible.  This  undesigned  distortion  of  the  text  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Bo<^  <rf  Samud  woe 
never  used  in  the  regular  service  of  the  synagogue. 

Tbeniut,  Dit  Badur  Sam.  erklAriCl,  1864,  (4  by  LSbr, 
1898 ;  Ktgttemuon,  DU  BBektr  Sam.  tc  KSm.,  1S87 ;  Wdl- 
hausen,  TBS,  1871;  Driver,  TBS,  1890: 
8.  LtteKbm.  Budde,  Heb.  Text,  crit  ed.  with  notes, 
SBOT,  1894;  Ewald,  GVm%s7^jr.{j96iy. 
(3)833^  (i8«);  KSh.  LtM.dtr  bWl.  GtxJL  ATuiliaaJ^. 
(18S4) ;  Kittel  ia  Kau.  HS,  BtOagen,  ^ff. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  Sam. 
(1899)1  Budde,  A'//'C(i909);  NowacV^ATdgai).*  OnanalyHi 
of  text,  also  Wellhauseii  in  B1«dc.(4  006^^  (187^  and  CH, 
180^  335^:  Slade,  GVI'9i\\^JF.,  rvUxm  of  Budde's  crhtcu 
ediuon  m  TsL,  1895  j  Comill, '  Eio  eloluttiscfaer  B^idit  Qb.  d. 
Entatehunsdes  Israelii.  KOnigthumi'in^AT'F'.  iBSsiPp. 
continued  m  KUnigtbergtr  SiitJUit,  1  (1888)  asM,  ZA  TIV 
W96J':,  EhU.  (iS^)  105^:  Budde,  Ri.  So.  167^  (189^; 
Kittel,  review  of  Budde  in  Tit.  Siud.  m.  JCrit.,  i89>,  pp.  44JK : 
HM.7a»/.;  Unmx,  InhvdA;  KaataA,OmttiMe  o/tke  Jtul. 
^/tk*  Lit.^tht  OT  (1898):  S.  A.  Cook  ia  AJSL,  iO°<^PP- 
<45*i77-   Pot  th<  Uxt  tee  KloM.  and  Bo.  (above);  H«ldtt^ 

1  That  it  was  wodced  at  even  after  his  time  is  shown  by  sS. 
10(^  whare  the  Chiooicler  dkl  not  read  0^       after  TS^g^ 

as  dw  HT  of  aS.  does. 

3  [H.  P.  Smith  divides  most  of  the  contents  of  Samuel  between 
two  main  source^  each  of  which  pves  sn  account  of  Saal  and 
David,  one  of  tnem  including  sS.  9-30  (the  court  history  of 
David,  reladng  the  stoiy  of  Uriah,  Bathahefaa,  Amnon,  Tsmar, 
and  AtMslom).  There  are  also  two  accounts  of  the  denunciation 
of  Eli ;  the  appcnniment  and  rejection  of  Saul ;  the  coming  of 
David  to  SatiTs  court,  the  n^otiations  Tor  his  maniage,  hii 
flwht,  bit  Benerouty  to  Saul,  his  flight  to  Achidi,  and  the  death 
of^Sanl.  This  constant  dnplicadon  of  incidents  is  the  chief 
ground  for  holding  the  existence  of  the  sectmd  source,  which  is 
let*  primidve  than  the  other,  and  presents '  indications  of  a  «an- 
paradveiy  late  date— perhaps  in  or  after  the  exile'  Bui  it 
should  b«  noticed  that,  accoiding  to  H.  P.  Smith,  tbesbtm 
sooiGes  are  themsdves  of  conwosite  origin.  The  datt  stwt^sted 
for  tbe  second  main  lourc*  m valves  the  tnnsfhrenee  of  tuidi 
material  usuatljr  regarded  as  piv.deuteroiKimic  to  the  period  of 
the  deuteronomistic  writers.] 
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Z97<tBr3X  117^ :  A.iUi,lHtSikdtt/M.,  iSm;  MMtan, 
Lavtnum  fncfu*  da  tktni  dtSmm.,frie4dh^tmtintroa. 
w  Im  eri^OMt  UxttulU  (180B,  not  uromtuit);  N.  Peters, 
AO!^  Ttxt-  m.  LitirmtuAriHk  lawU  nr  Erklihmng  tUr 
BB.  S^MiiitHitsg).  B.  S. 

SANAA8  {c&NUC  [A]),  iEsd.Bt3  RVaEna235. 

Senaah. 

8AWABA»flAB  (c&N&B&cc&pw  [A«]).  iEsd2», 
Samabassakus.  ii.  6 18  30  (c&N&B&CC&poc  [A ;  and  B 
in  V,  ao]).    See  Sheshbazzar, 

SANASIB  (c&N&Beic  [B],  &N&ceiB  [A]),  a  priestly 
name.  iEsd.594,  wantiug  in  ||  £ira236  Neh.739. 
Possibly  a  comipt  repetition  of  Senaah  in  the  preceding 
verse. 

8ANBALLAT  (13^330 —  >.r..  San*bhallat  =  Sin- 
uballi([aiim],  'Sin  [the  moon-god]  caused  [me]  to  live' ; 
1.  BarUttP  *^    Naba-[a]l»Uitanni ;  c&N&B&AA&T 

4^^!^  [BKA],  ANftB.  [twice  B,  once  K],  c&A&B. 

"^"^  [oneeKl  c&naB&A&T  [L.  twice  K]),  one 
of  the  chief  opponents  of  N^emiah  (Neh.2io  61/}. 
He  is  called  a  'Horonite'  (Neb.2io) — i.€..  according 
to  most  scholars,  a  native  of  Beth-horon  or  Horon  (see 
Beth-horo?!,  §  4,  and  cp  Israel,  }  55) ;  Winckler 
{AOFinS^.)  pleads  vety  eanestly  for  the  view  that 
Saaballa.t  was  a  MoaUte  al  Horooahn.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  the  questioa  if  Gutbe  has  rightly  emended 
the  text  of  Ndi.  49  (834).  '  And  be  said  in  the  presence 
ofbishKtbrea(=fUlowSainaritans),  *'Isthis(Ryi)  the 
mi^t  of  Samaria  that  ibeae  Jews  are  building  their 
city?" '  (followii^  B'"^,  cp  6P-).  It  is  also  geoeially 
held  that  Sanballat's  daughter  would  not  have  been 
taken  to  wife  by  a  grandson  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
{Nth.  18«8},  if  he  had  not  been,  at  any  rate,  of  a  N. 
Israelitish  stock.  Josephus,  certainly,  calls  him  a 
Cutfaaeao  (cp  a  K.  17  04],  and  states  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  last  iDariui  as  gomroor  to  Samaria,  and  that  he 
married  his  daughter  Nicaso  to  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jaddua  the  hi^  priest  {AHt.  xi.  7^). 

If  the  Eeosraphy  of  MT  ii  comet  Ibese  uvuments  aM  very 
Strong.   IT,  however,  as  om  be  made  probable  with  regard  to 

  many  other  aarnUives,  the  received  text  has 

S.  MtfW  tlieoiy.  been  produced  by  editorial  manipuUtioa, 
and  if  the  opponents  of  the  Tews  codm  from 
the  N.  Arabian  r^ion  where  {on  the  present  writer's  theory)  the 
Jews  had  Unwished  ia  captiviw,  the  <}uesuon  of  Sanballat's 
ethnic  connection  (and,  indeed,  that  of  his  name  u  well)  passes 
into  a  newnhaie.  *jin  will  then  naturally  be  read  I^arani,  'the 
l^aranite '  (there  hong,  acoording  to  the  theory  in  question,  a 
southern  as  well  as  a  northern  Haian).  Certainly  the  passage 
qaoced  above  in  Guthe's  text  may  be  more  plausibly  rcM  thus, 
*^And  he  said  before  the  Jerabmeelites  in  Shimron,  What  do  the 
JewsT't  Now.  too,  there  is  considerable  reason  for  questioning 
the  name  'SanballaL'  Very  poaubty  it  is  the  coinage  of  the 
redactor  ;  the  original  name  may  have  been  Nebaiothi  (man  of 
Nebaioth).  Cofresponding  emendations  of  the  names  of  San- 
ballat's companions  must  also  be  made.  For  'Sanballat  the 
Horotiit^  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  Gexhem  (or  Gashmu)  the 
Arabian,  we  should  possibly  read,  'The  Nebaiothite,  the 
Haianite,  the  Tubalite,  the  Jerahmeetite,  the  Cushamite,  the 
Aralrian.'  The  true  opponents  of  the  Jews  were  not  merely 
individuals  but  masses  of  men  representing  the  N.  Arabian 
borderland — i.e.,  the  story  of  Ndiemiah  has  very  possibly  been 
rewritten  on  the  baus  of  a  very  imperfect  text.  Josephus's 
phraw,  'a  Cuthman  as  to  race '  <<4ii/.xL7s}  Is  not  lo  &r  wrtme 
as  it  may  teem,  for  '  Cuth '  in  3  K.  17  w  ia  douhtlm  an  Adhoriat 
manipulation  of  'Gush'  (/.#.,  the  N.  Anlnan  CuahX  Sim 
ToBiAH,  and  cp  Sheshbazzar. 

On  die  chronological  questions  involved  In  the  earlier 
tbeocies,  see  Canon,  §  35  ;  Israel,  §  65,  and  Samabi- 

TANS.  T.  K.  c 

SANCTIFICATION  (jkTiACMOc)-    See  Saint. 

BANOTTTABT.  See,  gowrally,  Temple.  Tbe 
words  are : — 

I.  dip,  tidti,  nsaally  rendered  '  boly  place ' ;  used  (a)  tif  the 
tabamada  or  temple  gentTslly;  of  tlie  'holy  plaee'in  tbe 
tacdiakal  >ene;  (r)  of  the  'Im^  of  holies'  (Lev.Us/  etc.). 
•  hasj<>a>«or(cp  Heb.  695  IB  ij,  t>  Syim). 

*  I'm!  "nd  D'Soan  ""^  from  tr-hmnv  CJetah- 
meelite*).  rrDV  •>  ^  Siimron  mentioned  in  Amos  (see  Pro- 
noT,  I  ax ' 


8APHIB 

^!PP>  t-i^dl,  often;  b  AaL7i3,  AT  'dapel';  see 

Bethel,  %  3,  with  n.  9. 

3.  sytavfio,  I  Mace.  1 37  %M  ttC—i.e.,  tbe  ittat  or  vtit- 

4-  1^,  aHacc.ea«t6  IO35  Uaj  U33,  AV  't«m^'  RV 

'sanctuary'  tbrougbont. 
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vividly  does  it  set  forth  the  despair  and  defiance  of  Judas 
that  he  presses  even  into  the  rait  itself  (Treikch,  A'T 
Sytwapiu,  14) !  But,  as  B.  Weiss  points  out,  the  form  of  the 
narrative  u  suggested  by  Zecfa.  11 13,  'in  the  bouse  of  Vahwi.' 

BANBALS.  I.  Sr;,  nd'al.  Cant.7i[3],  RV,  and 
a.  owMAio,  Mk.  09  ActslSa.   See  Shoes. 

SANDALWOOD  (D'lt^^V),  iK.lOn  RV>>«-,  EV 
Almug. 

SAND  FLT  {D'l?),  Ex.  8i«  RV^-,  EV  Uce. 
SAHD-LBABD  (Lev.  11 30  RV).    See  Lizasd,  5. 

alWHBPBIH  (niC'^P)'  ^  GOTESNKENT,  §  31, 
and  SrNEDBitnL 

8AH8AKNAH  (n|&^;  ccOeNNAK  [B],  can- 
C&NN&  [A],  ceeNN&K  [t.]),  a  reimrte  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  ISji'F),  corresponding  to  Hazar-susah  in  Josh. 
19s.  The  name  Mmj  to  mean  '  palm  -  branch ' ;  but 
there  are  parallels  enough  for  the  view  that  it  is  really  a 
corruption  of  .*iQrop=Dn3  (Cusham).  cp  Ha2ar-susah  = 
Hazar-cusham,  another  name  of  the  same  place,  and 
see  Marcaboth.  t.  k.  c. 

8AFH(^P),  aS.21i8;  in  i  Cb.  2O4  Sippal 

BAFHAT  (CA^T  [A]),     i.  i  Eid.  69=EDa24, 
Shephatiah,  7. 
a.  I  Esd.  9  34  RV,  AV  Sabat,  i. 

BAPHATIAS  (ctM^iOY  C^]).  i  Esd.  834=  Ezra 

6B,  Shepmatiah,  7. 

8APHETH  (cA4>YSi  [A]),  x  Esd.S33  AVaeEcra2s7> 

Shephatiah  [g.v.,  8]. 

BAraiR,  or,  rather,  as  RV,  Shaphir  (RV  *VEl^, 
'  glittering,  beautiful ' ;  kaAuc  [BAQ]),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Micah's  el^^  on  towns  of  Judah  (Mic.  1  u). 
Generally  identified  with  Shamir  or  Siaphir  in  the 
mountains  ftf  Judah  (Jodi.  164a).  SeeSHAKia. 

Eosebitis,  however,  places  between  Eleuthero- 

polis  and  Ascalon  (C75 29837 151 37) ;  he  says  that  it  is  in 
the  mountain  district,  but  this  is  betsuse  he  supposes  it  to 
be  the  tro^tp  (cp  0*'-}  of  Josh.  I&48,  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  cities  of  the  mountains.  The  m^ip  of 
Eusebius  may  ponibly  be  one  of  tbe  three  villages 
called  Sewftfir  in  the  Philtstine  iriain,  SE.  of  Ashdod. 
But  it  is  not  likely  (Gath  being — see  Crit.  Bii. — very 
[xobably  a  misreading  in  Mic  1 10)  that  Micah  troubled 
himsdf  about  Philistine  cities.  There  were  doubtless 
several  places  called  Shaphir ;  es-S&firiyeh,  near  Bet 
Dejan  (Beth-dagon),  may  be  one  of  them.  The  latter 
place  is  too  far  from  Mare^iah  to  be  meant ;  but  there  is 
one  spot  which  has  a  good  claim  to  be  called  Shaphir, 
'  the  glittering,'  and  may  be  the  place  meant  by  Micah, 
even  if  it  he  also  tbe  Mitpeh  (rmu)  of  Josh.  UsS,  and 
that  is  that  tall  white  oKff  wludi  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Wftdy  es-Sant  from  the  Philistine  plain,  known 
to  the  CruKUiers  as  Hanche  Garde,  and  to  Arabic 
speakers  of  to-day  as  Tell  es-Sfifiyeh,  '  the  shining  hill. ' 
See  MizPEH,  i.  Tbe  prophet  perhaps  foresees  that  the 
'  brilliance '  (I'Scf)  of  die  far-shining  fortress  will  '  pass 
into  captivity"  {'atfa  "ay).  At  the  same  time,  another 
view  (see  below)'  is  more  probable.  If  the  criticism 
summed  up  in  MiCAH  (BOOK),  H  3/>  PbopHBT,  §38, 
be  in  the  main  (X)rrect. 

On  the  text  see  Che.  JQR,  July  iBoS,  and  Crit.  Bii.  Novack 
admits  that  what  MT  gives  must  be  incorrect.  On  tba  root 
1E«<, 'toslitter' see  G.  Hoflm.  Z/frWSwfiSSs).  ,  , 

ft  will  be  noticed  that  both  Mi^eb  in  Toahua  and  Shaphir  m 
Micah  stand  near  Zenan  or  Zaanan  and  Lacbisb.  It  is  not  im- 
probskble,  however,  that  the  lisU  in  Josh.  1033.^  On  partT)  and 
alao  tbe  elegy  MiC.  1  lo  ^  referred  ort^nally  to  the  Negcth 
This  aActt  t&e  rituuian  m  Shaphir.  See  Zaaxak. 

T.  tC 
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8APHX7THI 

BAFHUTHI  (cA<tY6<  [A]),  i  Etdfisg  RV=EKra 
257,  Shephatiah,  8. 

8A?PHZBA  (c&TT4>cipH~Syr.  hf^rd,  'beantifuV 
ep  the  frequent  male  name  TBC  and  tbe  Sa.  TOff 
[Dalm.  130,  n.  x]),  ActsSi.  tbe  infe  of  /j(anU8,  g.v. 
(")■ 

8APFBIBE  (TID ;  cftn(t>eipOC  [BALji),  meo- 
tioned  as  a  mudi-prized  stone  in  Ex.84io  28i8  89it 

Job286i6  Cant-fiM  Lam.47  Is.54ii  Eiek.l96  lOi 
2813  Tobitl8i6 ;  to  which  we  can  now  add,  from  the 
seif-evidently  correct  Hebrew  text,  Ecclus.  43 19  [of  the 
hoar-frost],  'he  makes  it  to  bloom  with  flowers  like 
lapphire,'  and  in  NT  Rev.  31 19,  where  RV°w-  has 
'la^ia  lazuli.'  The  maig.  mi^rli^  just  dted  is 
correct ;  wherever  '  sapidiire '  occurs  in  the  above 
passages  we  should  mentally  interpret  'lapis  lazuli' 
That  lapis  laiuli  was  tbe  samphire  of  the  andents  is 
plain  bom  Theophrastus  (p.  69a)  and  Pliny  (HN 
37  38  /. ).  Theophrastus  states  that  it  is  Sivwtp  xpv9&- 
rMTot  (as  it  were  sprinkled  with  gold  dust),  and 
Pliny  says,  Incst  o  (cyano)  aliquando  et  aureus  pulvis 
quaUs  in  sapphiris,  in  lis  enim.  aurum  punctis  conlucet 
{cp  xxxiii.  81  aurum  in  sapphlro  sdnttUat).  Such  a 
descripdon  would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  any  variety 
of  the  modem  sapphire,  but  applies  very  well  to  ihe 
lapis  lazuli,  which  frequently  contains  disseminated 
particles  of  iron  pyrites,  easily  mistaken  by  their  colour 
and  lustre  for  perdcles  of  gold. 

Lapb  land!  was  so  much  prized  by  tbe  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Egyptians  (see  Lapis  Lazuli)  that 
we  should  expect  to  And  it  sometimes,  or  even  often, 
referred  to  in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  We  must, 
however,  omit  from  the  list  of  occurrences  Job286  (see 
below).  Cant.  614,*  and  Lam.  4?.  The  identification  of 
j^ir  with  this  stone  throws  light  on  the  description  erf' 
the  appearance  of  the  Most  High  in  Ex.  24m  (J)  and 
Etek.la6.  According  to  J,  where  the  divine  form 
stood,  it  was  '  as  the  very  heaven  for  clearness,  like  a 
paved  vcak  of  sapphire  stone '  (see  Pavement)  ; 
according  to  Etekiel,  the  base  of  the  throne  of  God 
was  something  like  a  firmament  (see  0),  above  which 
was  a  sapphire-coloured  pavement  (see  Toy,  '  Ezdciel,' 
SBOT).  In  fact,  tbe  'gold  dust'  on  the  deep  blue 
of  tbe  ia{ds  lanili  made  this  stone  a  moat  apprapriate 
symbol  of  'this  brave  o'er -hanging  firmament,  this 
majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire.' 

This,  bowevcT,  ii  merely  a  pUiuible  inteipTetation ;  the  text 
does  not  exprcHly  refer  to  the  itar-lilce,  gold-like  putlclcB 
which  add  lustre  to  the  deep  blue  of  tbe  lains  lazuli.  It  has 
been  thoucht  by  sotoe  (Hitz.,  Bu.,  Du.)  that  such  a  reference  is 
to  be  foanid  in  a  lection  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  certainly 
expect  to  Sod  it,  viz.,  id  Job  28.    This  is  how  Duhm  renders 

B.6,— 

His  stones  are  the  place  of  tbe  sapphire, 
Which  baa  gnuas  oTdutt  of  gold. 

If  this  li  right,  we  need  not  have  benuted  elMiritm  ifM 

OrKiR)  to  connect  'Ophir'  with  Ass.  t^^BHeb.  f  ^,  Btit  the 
truth  is  that       properly  means,  not  dust,  but  a  lump  of  earth  ; 

is  not  the  word  which  a  Hebrew  poet  would  have  chosen 
for  the  'auretu  pulvis'  of  which  Pliny  spealu.    The  passage 
needs  vary  careful  treatment   ytB,  'npphire,'  should  be 
'silver.'  See  Gold,  1 1,  otri.  1750,  foot. 

Tbe  name  by  which  our  modem  siq>phh«  was  known 
to  the  andents  is  bixufSn  or  hyacintkus,  the  stone 
which  forms  the  eleventh  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  21  «>}.  See  Jacinth.  The 
colourless  sapphire  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the 
^aSmal  (balmiS  7)  c»-  tarSiS.  See  Takshish  (Stone 
of).  Stones  (Precious),  §§  4c,  (3).  11.      t.  k.  c. 

RV  Saiah.    I.  On  Heb.  11 11  see  Sarah, 

1 1,  end. 

»  TK  in  Tg.  is  KT'iaiJ,  See  Pott  in  Z^J/ 4  975. 

s  In  Cant.  B 14  an  intolmble  hyperbole  is  removed  by  read- 
ing O'^'U,  'red  cotal'i  in  I.am.47,  wc  sbookl  read,  'Their 
dcin  glitters  Uke  oonl,  (even) the  btight  coloor  of  their  floh' 
fnity  for  I'Bp ;  cp  Lausntatioks,  |  5)1 
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SARAH 

,  *A],  the  daughter  of  Ragnel  and  the  heroine  of 
tbe  book  <rfToBiT  [^v.J  (Tob.  S?^:^  Seven  of  ber  bridegrooms 
were  killed  b]r  the  evil  spirit  Ashooevs  \g.v.\  and  she  finally 
beoune  the  mfe  of  TobiL 

flJtBABTAB  (c&pd.Bl&C  [BAi]),  i  EKI.94S,  in  Ezra 
818  Shbrebiah. 

SAILAH  (n^.  I  44;  C&PP&;  wo),  and  Sasai 
;  :  sarai),  wife  of  Abraham. 

There  is  but  one  reference  to  Sarah  in  the  OT  outside 
the  Pentateuch,  viz.  in  I9. 61 9,  which  is  hardly  of 
1  Tra/KUrvna  e>urlier  date  than  the  age  of  Ezra. 
*™™™'  (There  is  a  play  on  dUMm  'stmes' 
and  bdntm  'tasa'\  cp  MtSg).  Tbe  three  most 
conspicuous  features  of  her  story  are :  (i)  her  twofold 
relation  to  Abraham  as  his  wife  and  his  sister  (I2i9 /. 
[J],  2O11  [E]},  on  which  see  g  3  ;  (3)  her  long  barren- 
ness (11 30,  16 1  /.),  a  feature  paralleled  in  the  story  of 
Rebekah  and  of  Rachel,  of  Samson's  mother  and  of 
Samud's,  and,  in  Bab]d<Hitan  legend,  of  the  wife  of  tbe 
hero  Etana  (cp  Ethan)  ;  and  (3)  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  is  mentioned  to  account  for  tbe  danger  from 
which  the  destined  mother  of  Isaac  so  narrowly  escaped 
(12io^.  20).  Tbe  change  of  her  name  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  is  related  (by  P),  together  with  that  of  Abram  to 
Abraham,  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac  The  Priestly  Writer  avoids 

attributing  unbelief  to  so  favoured  a  woman ;  but  the 
Yabwist,  with  perfect  ^mplici^  and  with  true  inu^t 
into  the  heart  of  woman,  reports  that  Sarah  ■  laughed 
within  herself  (ISia/i  ;  cp  Isaac).  According  to  P. 
she  died  at  Hebron  (28i),  an  event  which  led  to  the 
purchase  by  Abraham  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (cp 
23,  26to,  493>).  According  to  J,  if  246?  is  correct, 
Isaac  brought  his  Ixide  Rebekah  '  into  his  mother 
Sarah's  teat,'  and  'was  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death.'  But  tbe  text  is  [dalnly  inoomet,  and  must 
originally  have  run  tbos,  '  And  Isaac  faroi^t  ber  into 
the  tent  .  .  .  and  Isaac  irai  oomfixted  after  his  father's 
death."' 

Reference  is  made  to  Sarah  in  Heb.  11  ti,  in  t  Pet.  St  (cp 
Gen.  ISiai  and  in  Gal.4ai-3i,  where  she  becomes  a  type  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (cp  Hacar,  |  3X  just  as  En  Is. Ola  Saiah 
a)^>ears  as  the  mother  of  the  true  Israel.  One  oouU  alatoat 
venture  to  believe  thai  the  writer  of  the  passafe  in  GaL  tued  a 
book  of  extract*  from  the  nrofdieis,  in  which  dutp.  61  (with  its 
pointed  reference  to  Sarah)  and  dwp.  U  fwith  its  eocouraginE 
address  to  childless  Zoo,  soon  to  become  tne  antitype  of  Sarah) 
were  brought  into  close  proximity. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Sarai,  which,  according  to  P  (Gen.  I7i5)>  was  the 
_  nt  name  of  Abraham's  wife  (see  DL 

lamS     °"  ^'  "  plausible  to  hold 

"V"**"     that  Sarai  is  an  old  form  of  Sarah  "  (•-  »-, 

as  in  Arabic;  cp  Ndld.  ZDMG  40 183  42484:  Lag. 
Uebers.  9a/.),  and  that  Sarah  means  'princess,'  or 
rather  (through  As^rian),  'queen.*  W.  R.  Smith, 
howevtr,  thought  that  Sarah  and  Israel  had  the  same 
origin  {iCinskip,  30),  and  to  those  who  question  the 
mythological  origin  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  this 
view  will  commend  itself  most  Since  some  conjecture 
must  be  offered,  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  just  as 
Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  ajrmbcdises  tbe  imlan  trf  the 
Jacob  dan  and  the  Levi  ^taxi  (see  Jacob,  S  3)<  k> 
Abraham's  nuurriage  with  Sarah  expresses  the  union  of 
a  Jerahmeelite  clan  (onnsii  for  on-iM ;  see  Jerahhebl, 
§  4  [y^  B  clan  calling  itself  the  name  whi<^ 
underlies  Israel ;  thus  Sarah  would  correspond  to  Israel 
as  Leah  [f.v.]  probably  corresponds  to  Levi.  The 
explanation  of  'Sarah'  as  'princess'  or(As%)  'queen,' 
is  usually  thought  to  be  paralleled  Milcah=MalGafa, 
'  queen,'  and  the  mythological  interpretation  of  'queen  * 
as  'queen  of  heaven'  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
titles  of  goddesses,  especially  of  tbe  cuisort  of  Sin, 
tbe  moon-god  of  Qairan,  wbo  is  called  Sarraiu  (Snmerisn 

,  I  See  We.  CH  99/ ;  Kautiich.Sochl,  Ctimii,  53;  BacoD, 

Cff.  150, 146, 
3  Jensen,  ZA,  1S96,  p.  299. 
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Nfx^B/}.*  Tbe  prtsent  writer's  objection  to  this  other- 
wise plausible  view  is  that  he  regards  '  Milcah '  in  Gen. 
llag.  etc,  as  certainly  corrupt,  and  that  {if  we  feel 
compelled  to  bold  that  there  is  only  one  Haran — viz.  in 
tbe  north)  tbe  comctness  of '^faran'  seems  to  him  to  be 
in  tbe  stories  of  the  patriarchs  also  open  to  suspicion 
(see  HakaN  ii.,  Milcah).  It  is  true,  Winckler  is  of 
opmoa'  that  the  twofold  relation  of  Alnaham  to  Sarah 
as  husband  and  brother  is  undoubtedly  of  mythological 
origin.  Following  Stucken,  he  r^^ds  the  rdle  of 
Abcaham  as  analogous  to  that  of  Tammuz-Adonis  in 
idation  to  IStar  (see  tbe  legend  of  the  Descent  of  IStar. 
and  cp  Tamuuz)  ;  Sarah  in  fact  is  the  Hetmw  IStar. 
Thar  fother  is  Terah,  ot,  more  probaUy,  Jerah,  '  the 
moon ' ;  he  comes  from  one  centre  of  moon-wor^p, 
Uru,  and  dies  in  another,  Haran  (see  Tesah). 
But  the  textual  basis  of  this  hyfwthesis  is  not  less 
doubtful,  or  rather,  being  broader,  even  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  Jensen  already  mentioned.  Baethgen, 
without  criticising  the  text,  is  equally  opposed  to  mytho- 
logical  theoiies  of  tbls  sort  He  tbLoks  {Btitr.  157) 
that,  as  applied  to  the  wife  of  Abcaham,  tbe  name 
Sarah  is  simply  an  appellative.  Both  Abu-ramu  and 
Sarai  or  Saraia'  (Sa-ra-a-a)  occur  as  names  of  individuals 
on  Babylonian  tablets.  But,  plausible  as  Baetbgen's 
view  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  not  really  probable.  To 
bold  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  historical  characters, 
is  a  perfectly  tuneoessaiy  concesskm  to  apologetic 
argtunents,  which,  if  permitted  to  have  conseqneaees, 
woold  destroy  historical  criticism  and  carry  us  back  to 
tbe  tmsympathetic  attacks  and  tbe  uncomprehending 
defences  of  the  theologians  and  rationalists  of  tbe  pre- 
crilical  period  (cp  Arrahah).  We  are  therefore 
driven  back  to  tbe  theory  first  mentioned.  The 
mairiage  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  symbolises  a  onion 
of  tribes.  Sarah  represents  tbe  Israd  clan  which  joins 
a  Jerahmeelite  clan,  whose  centre  is,  according  to  our 
text,  at  HelvMi,  but,  according  to  a  corrected  text,  at 
Rehoboth  [g.v.\  The  variation  of  tradition  as  to 
Abraham's  relation  to  Sarah  is  exactly  parallel  to  tbe 
variation  as  10  Nabor's  relation  to  Abraham  in  Gen. 
11 04  and  37. 

Voo  Gall's  ■ttemftf  (A/titrael  KmUtUtttH,  57  X)  to  cotnbiiM 
two  opposite  tbeorie^  repretenting  Sarai  at  the  ttuinen  of 
Madiipelah,  and  Saiah  aa  tbe  comort  of  the  diviidtr  Abrani, 
inwties  that  tbe  aigumenta  for  the  two  theoriei  are  equally 
babmed,  which  ii  hardly  the  caM.  T.  K.  C 

SA&AH  (rr^,  pausal  tana  for  m^).  Num.  26^6 
AV,  RV  Serah. 

BATtATAB     i.  (CARMOY   [BAL]),  x  £«1.65» 

SSRAIAH,  7. 

3-  irafiuau  [ALJX  I  Ead.8i>Ksra7i,  Sbiamm,  7. 

BARAWRT.  (i  Mace.  14aS),  RV  AsASAHBL. 

BASAFH  (t|^,  a  kind  of  serpent;  see  Skkpeht, 
S  »  [9]  ;  CAiA  [B],  c&p&(}>  [AL]),  a  name  in  an  obscure 
Jtidahite  geneab^,  t  Ch.  4aa. 

8ABCEED0HU8  (CAjepiONOC  [BK],  A&N  [Aj), 
Tob.ln  EV,  AV"*-  E6AS-UADDCW;  see  AauA- 
CBABtJS,  I. 

8ABDEU8,  I  Esd.938  =  Eiral0i7,  AzizA. 

SASDOIE  STONE  (c&pAiOC).  Rev.  43  AV,  RV 
SARDlt;S. 

BABDI8  (c&pAeic)>  Rev. In  814.    The  oldest 

^  JenWB,  ZA,  jSgS,  p.  m.  Hence  Windder  (C/t7i) 
J»wi  hodi  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  originally  lunar  ddtias. 
Tlui  i>  methodical ;  onlv  tbe  mytbologica]  interprMation  secmi 
to  the  pnttat  writer  to  bf  in  thu  oce  fubiddea  by  tbe  results 
«f  a  onfbl  ejcamination  of  the  text. 

>  G/i»3i  cpStndcea,  Attraimylkem,lxt. 

*  Sa-f»«  ti  given  as  tbe  name  of  a  Inaitk  wonuui  on  a 
BoMoniaa  tabtet  (K.  1374),  of  the  Sargonide  peiiod,  nanilated 
by  Johtmon,  At^yrum  EfittvUuy  Littrmimrt,  Baltimore,  189S, 
P-  »74- 
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fonn cf  the nama  in  Greek  is  Xofttut  (Ionic),  acciuat.  Xipti.t', 

 ,      the  Attic  form  ii  Zo/itnc ;  hence  tbe  Latin 

L  ntOgCKgUf  Sardti  at  Saniit ;  the  later  Greek  form  ii 
and  Uaten'.    Zap^if  u  in  Ftol.  and  on  coins,  XapStt 
'  *Aa'jacAv8£at'EU><offi^TptooAi<(seeHead, 
If  it/.  JViuitni.  5S3X 

Sardis  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tmolus  (mod.  Bot-dagh). 
on  a  spur  of  which  its  citadel  was  placed  (Herod.  1 B4). 
It  was  an  old  dty,  perliaps  the  last  western  ontpost  of 
that  early  non-Arj^  empire  (of  the  Hittites?)  which 
extended  to  Carchemish  on  tbe  Euphrates.  The  valley 
of  the  Kennus  was  tbe  centre  <rf  a  monarchy  which  ioz 
a  long  time  owed  altegiance  perhaps  to  the  Phrygian 
kingdom  fortbcr  inland,  when  that  arose  through  the 
incoming  of  the  Aryan  Phryges  from  Europe,  according 
toGreek  tradition  (Herod.  773).  TheCimmerian  inva- 
sion which  broke  the  Phrygian  power  (about  720  b.c.) 
enabled  the  Lydian  kingdom  on  the  Hermus  to  play  an 
independent  port  under  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Mermnadse, 
beginning  with  Gyges  (see  Lydia).  Sardis  was  the 
captal  of  the  Lydian  kingdom.'  Lying  as  it  did  on  a 
strong  bill  about  4  m.  S.  of  tbe  river  Hermus,  command- 
ing tbe  fertile  plain  (Strabo,  6a6),  and  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  old  Hittite  route  throi^b  northo^  Asia 
Minor  (later  the  royal  road  of  the  Persian  empire), 
the  city  was  marked  out  for  a  great  career.  In  addition 
to  its  other  advantages,  the  gold-bearing  stream  of  the 
Pactotns  flowed  through  its  ag<»^  post  tbe  temple  of 
Cybde  cm  its  way  to  the  Hermus,  and  was  fbr  long  a 
source  of  revenue  (Herod.  S  loi  1 93 ;  Strabo,  Le. ).  Yet 
the  Greek  cities  on  tbe  coast  constituted  an  obstade  to  its 
progress,  and  held  the  diief  share  of  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  trade  with  inner  Asia.  Hence  the  first  task 
of  tbe  monarchs  of  Sardis  was  tbe  subjugation  of  these 
cities,  and  especially  tbe  utter  destruction  of  Smyrna, 
the  oeaiest  and  most  formidaUe  rival  of  their  capital. 
Under  Croesus  (about  560  at:.)  Sardis  was  at  tbe  height 
of  her  prosperity.  From  her  mint  were  issued  rudely 
executed  electnmi'  staters  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Gyges  —  tbe  first  European  coinage  (Herod.  I94; 
Xenoph.  ap,  Jul.  Poll.  883)— and  later,  in  the  time  of 
Croesus,  pure  gold  and  silver  coins  bearing  figures  of  the 
lion  and  the  bull,  sjrmbolical  perhaps  til  the  wmhip  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  (see  Head,  Hist,  Njimm.  545/ )■ 

The  trade  of  the  dty  must  have  been  largefy  concenwd  with 
the  Dannbcture  of  wiiallea  goods.  The  art  cn  dyeing  wotd  is 
•aid  to  have  been  invcDMd  at  Sardis,  and  tbe  dty  was  tbe  centn 
for  the  diatributioo  of  tbe  woolleo  goodi,  the  nw  material  of 
which  was  (umisbed  by  the  vast  flocks  of  FhiygiafHenid. Am)- 
We  have  frequent  alltulmi  to  tbe  excdience  01  tlie  dyed  alu0s  of 
Sardis(cp  Arutoph. /'Af,  1174;  Sappho,yfr.  19,  Bergk;  Athen. 
230). 

After  its  conquest  Cyrus,  Sardis  became  the 
reudenoe  of  the  Fenian  satrap  (Puts,  iii.99;  cpAntkei. 
Pal.  9493}.  Daring  the  tluw  centuries  following  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  its  history  is  obscure  ;  but 
under  the  Romans  it  became  again  important  It  was 
tbe  centre  of  a  etmvenlut  ptridicui,  which  embraced 
Philadelfdiia.  Its  position  made  it  a  natural  knot  in  the 
Roman  road-system  ;  from  it  a  road  ran  NW.  tbrotigh 
Tbyatira  (36  R.  m.)  to  Pergamos ;  another  W.  to 
Smyrna  (54  R.  m.);  a  third  £.  through  Fhrygta;  a 
fourth  SE.  through  Huladeljdtia  (38  R.  m.)  to  the  un- 
portant  towns  of  the  Mseander  valley ;  a  fifth  SW.  to 
Ephesus,  crossing  Mt  Tmoltis  and  the  valley  of  tbe 
Cayster  (about  63  R,  m,).'  We  have  in  this  fact  the 
explanation  of  the  position  of  Sardis  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  (Note  that  the  order  of  names  in 
Rev,  follows  tbe  line  of  the  Roman  road,  N.  from 
Ephesus  through  Smyrna  to  Pogamos,  where  It  turns 
and  nms  down  S.  along  the  great  road  going  through 
Thyatiia,  Sardis,  Philadelidita  to  Lao^cea,  taking  the 
towns  in  their  true  geographical  order. ) 

I  Sardii  ban  old  Lydka  word  meaning*  year '(Job.  Lyd.  39 
[Rams.  HUt.  Gtagr,  ^  AM  laiDb  The  modem  nwne  is 
SmrL 

'  Cp  Soph.  AnHf.  1037,  f«>ft  3<p)iwr  {iMrpor.  Cp  Herod. 

•  For  the  Ronan  roads,  see  Ramsay,  HUt.  Gtcgr,  of  AM 
167/ 
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In  17  A.D.  Sardii  *ufleTcd  fearfully  from  the  ereat  tarthquake 
that  ravaged  Asia  Minor  in  ibat  year  (ni  Ant^l.  Pal.  6 
Sb«  received  a  subsidy  from  the  empercH-  ■  privy  purse,  togeiLer 
with  remission  of  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  (Str.  637  ; 
Tac.  Antt,'i^^),  By  36  A.D.  the  town  is  agMn  ui  a  AiHiriihiDg 
condition  (Str.  695,  calls  it  a  '  great  dty  "^j  aad  vies  with  Snnrma 
for  the  honour  of  erecting,  as  repre&entauve  td  the  Aaiatic  cuiet, 
a  temple  to  Tiberius  (Tac.  Atm.  455). 

As  legards  the  reference  to  Sardis  in  the  NT,  there  is 
little  alluuon  to  the  special  drcumstances  of  dte  town. 
The  thrice-repeated  mention  of  garments  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  staple  industry.  In  v.  i  the 
words  '  &OU  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead ' 
throw  a  light  upon  the  decay  of  spiritual  life  in  Sardis 
about  100  A.D.  (cp  V.  3) — perhaps  as  a  result  of  un- 
disturbed mercantile  fvosperity  leading  to  luxury  and 
apathy  (v.  3).  In  84  the  plnase  '  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments.'  may  well  remind  us  of  what  we  hear  from 
other  sources  of  die  voluptuous  habits  of  the  Lydiaos 
(cp  Herod,  I5S  I79;  *Esch,  Pers.  41 ;  Athen.  ISs;)- 

w.  J.  w, 

8ARDXTE  Nu.26>6  AV,  RVSBKEDtTE. 

8ABD1U8.  ,  I.  A  precious  stone  'idem  (D'^h)  occtirs 

in  P  as  one  of  the  gnns  of  the  high-priestly  breastplate 
(Ex. 2817  89to),  whence,  among  others,  it  is  assigned 
by  an  interpolator  for  the  adornment  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  (or  Missur?)  in  EieluSSiat-  The  EV  rendering 
'  sardius '  follows  0  {aipSw) ;  Josephus  also,  in  de- 
scribmg  the  sacred  breastplate,  hu  ripSuw  in  BJ  t.  67, 
but  in  Ant,  Ui.  7S>  ffopSdriif,  'sardonyx.'  RV"*^  gives 
'mby,'  but  with  doubtful  justification  (see  Ruby,  Cas- 
buncle).  (TdpSioK  also  occurs  in  Rev.  2I30,  and  (so 
Ti.  WH  and  RV)  in  Rev.  43.  The  Hebrew  gem-name 
'Sdtm  is  usually  derived  from  [mtt  '  to  be  red ' ;  if  so, 
the  camelian  may  be  plausiUy  identified  with  the  'idem 
of  the  or.  '  Proh^y  the  ancients  meant  this  ideotificap 
tion,  thou^  the  sardius  in  modem  parlance  means  the 
brown  chalcedony,  the  red  bdng  our  camelian.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  camelian  is  obvious.  The  vivid- 
ness of  the  red,  flesh-like  hue  ^  determines  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  otir  own 
day,  this  stone  is  more  fi^uently  engraved  than  any 
other.  Phny  {HN  87  7)  speaks  of  the  sardius  of  Bat^oo 
as  of  greater  value  than  that  of  Sardis.  The  Hebrews 
would  naturally  obtain  the  camelian  from  Arabia.  In 
Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  fine  dark-red  kind,  which 
is  called  «/-'a:(f^(Niebuhr,  ^fjtrAnnd.  142).  The  Arabs 
wear  it  on  the  finger,  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
in  front  of  the  belt.     Cp  Stones  (Psecious),  §S 

Thn,  as  we  have  *aid,  is  the  current  identificatiMi.  When, 
however,  we  refer  to  Eiek.  27  is  where  among  the  articles 
■upplkd  to  Tyre  (or  Mifpir?)  by  Edom  (so  Cortiill,  Toy,  etc., 
read,  following  9)  we  find,  dose  together  motn  and  13^3  (or 
perhaps  [see  Ruby]  ^3^3), the  luipidon  grows  upon  us  thai  (as  in 
^ob28i8,  according  to  Takshisk  [StonbJI  3)111010  springs  from 
IQNI,  and  this  from  ■pSji,  'Edomite  stone,'  and  lju  from 

•^llDm'i  Jeraljmeelite  stone  (for  a  parallel,  see  RusA  so 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  more  than  the  name  of  the 
r^oos  from  which  the  people  of  Palestine  derived  these  stones, 
Ifao,  all  renderings  tnuit     purely  conventional, 

s.  onh',  ^Mom,  b  in  0  of  Ex.SCel?]  Sfis  viptiw.  See 
Oktx  ;  Stonks  (Precious),  ||  4,  H3),  iS. 

3.  oaptiov  occurs  also  in  0  in  Prov.  25  tt where  it  repre- 
sents apparently  both  rp^  and  ons,  but  really  perhaps  only 
□na  (see  col.  4»,  n.  i).  t.  K.  C 

BABDONTZ  (wbrv.  Ex.28i3  RV»«-)  in  modem 
mineralogy,  is  a  name  applied  to  those  varieties  of  onyx, 
or  stratified  chalcedony,  which  exhit»t  white  layers 
alternating  with  others  of  red  or  brown  colour.  Hm 
brown  dialccdony  is  known  to  modem  mineralogists  as 
sard  and  the  red  as  cameHan  (see  Chalcedony, 

1  This  earthquake  destroyad  twtlve  cides  of  Asia,  Plin.  Hlf 
SsajTac.  Aim.,  tc,  where  sm       in  Fumcaiu  «d. 

*  TbeGk.  ffap&ov  too  liai  been  tbouclu  to  derive  its  nam* 
from  lu  ookxnr  (qi  Part,  lertd,  'yellowish  nd'IX  thmurh  the 
Greek*  ibemaelvea  supposed  the  name  to  be  derived  from  Saidls, 
dM  place  where  they  first  became  acquainted  with  it.  See 
Saidonvx. 
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Sardius).  The  simplest  and  commonest  type  of 
sardonyx  contains  two  strata — a  thin  layer  of  white 
chalcedony  resting  upon  a  ground  of  either  camelian  or 
sard ;  but  the  sardonyx  of  ancient  writers  generally 
presented  three  layers — a  superficial  stratum  of  red,  an 
utermediate  bend  of  white,  and  a  base  of  dark  brown 
chalcedony.  The  sardonyx  has  always  been  a  favourite 
stone  with  the  cameo-engraver,  and  the  finest  works 
have  usually  been  executed  on  stones  of  five  strata. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  fomous  Carpegna  cameo,  in 
the  Vatican,  represniting  the  triumph  ctf  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  and  reputed  to  be  the  largest  wait  of  its  kind 
ever  executed  (16  inches  by  13).  When  the  component 
layers  of  a  sardonyx  are  of  fine  colour  and  sharply 
defined,  the  stone  is  known  in  modem  parlance  as  an 
'Oriental  sardonyx' — a  terra  which  is  tised  without 
reference  to  the  geographical  source  whence  the  stone 
is  obtained,  A  famous  ancient  locality  fat  sard  was  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  name  of  the  stone  may  be  of 
Persian  origin  (see  preceding  col.  n.  2),  'tlie  sardonyx 
is  frequently  stained,  or  at  least  its  colour  heightened, 
by  chemical  processes.  Imitations  are  fabricated  by 
cementing  two  or  three  layers  of  chalcedony  t<^ether, 
and  so  building  up  a  sardonyx ;  baser  coontafeits 
are  formed  simply  of  paste.    See  OXYX. 

va^ni  (Rev.  31  aof)  does  not  occur  in  But  R^^ 
unaccountably  has  sardonyx  for  yahiUtan  (oSn*)  la  Ex.  28 1* 
(EV  'diamond'),  though  it  passes  over  Ea.BSit  and  Etek. 
SS 13  without  renaik. 

^/^tt.BA  (sAitSAU,  '/am),  4  Esd.  14>4,  a  scribe. 
The  name  Is  doubtless  the  same  as  Sekauh  [/.v.]. 

8ABEFTA  (cApenr*  ITl  WH]),  Lk.4a6t  AV. 

RV  ZAXEPHATH. 


UBOON 


Clahn  to  thrme  (|  1). 
Policy  (I 

Early  tmublea  (|  3I 
In  the  West  (|  4/) 
In  the  North  MM). 
The  West  again  (|  9/). 

BiUk 


The  North  again  M  Ii-i4>. 
The  Notth.west  (|  is/). 
Ashdod(|i7). 
Babylon  (|  18). 
Closing  year?  (f  tg). 
Isaiah  (|  ao). 
ibliogTaphy  ^  ai). 


Sargon  (l^rO;  apna  [BKAQF],  c&pArO  [Aq- 
Theod.],  <MkprtON  [Symm.  inQ^];  Assyrian,  Sarm- 
_        . ,  uHn,  •  He  [the  god]  has  established  the 

rfj^  to  *        '  ^  successor  of  Shahnaneser 

IV.  as  king  of  Assyria,  B.  c.  743-705.  He 
is  often  called  SarHUdn  ark&.  'Sargon 
the  later,'  to  disdnguish  him  from  Sargon  of  Akkad,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  grandest  rulers  of  Babylonia,  is  the 
third  milletmiom  B.C.  Sargon  II.  bad  apparently  little 
difficult  in  seising  the  reins  of  power,  for  according  to 
the  Bat^looian  Chronicle  {KB  2076  //.  ^qff.)  Shal- 
maneser  died  in  the  month  of  TebCtu  ac  73a,  and 
Sargon  sat  on  the  throne  in  Assyria  on  the  sand  of 
the  same  month.  By  what  claim  he  succeeded  he  no- 
where tells  us,  nor  does  he  ever  mention  his  father  or 
ancestry.  His  son  Sennadierib  usually  claims  deaceot 
from  him,  hut  on  his  entry  Into  Babylon  seems  to  have 
put  forward  a  claim  to  descent  from  GilgameS  and  the 
mythical  heroes  of  the  past,  through  a  king  line  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  Sargon's  grandson 
Esarhaddon  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  the  remote 
descendaht  of  BAl-bftnl  son  of  Adasi,  an  ancient  king  of 
Assyria  not  otherwise  known  to  us.  The  sons  dt 
Esarhaddon,  A5ur-Uint-pal  and  Samai-ium-uldn,  adopt 
his  claim  to  royal  descent  We  need  not  contemptu- 
ously reject  their  chiim,  since  it  may  have  come  to  them 
through  Esarhaddon's  mother.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  bound  to  admit  his  right  to  be  called  muiA»  iidi 
vtd/i,  'foimder  of  a  dynasty.'  Ftirtber,  his  evident 
partiality  for  the  old  capital  Ai^,  which  he  invariably 
styles  '  my  city, '  and  the  epithet  pif'u  Alhir,  '  of&pring 
of  ASiur,'  so  often  applied  to  hun  by  his  descendants, 
point  to  his  having  come  from  that  city. 

Sargon  II.  certainly  rqiresents  the  r^um  to  power 
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in  Assyria  of  the  old  aristocracy,  as  the  restorer  of  the 
~       .,      ancieot  burgher  rights  and  privileges 
a.  mi  pouoy.  ^pitais  ASSur  and  yarrfin. 

and  later  the  consolidator  of  his  empire  by  the  extension 
of  like  freedom  to  the  cities  of  Babylonia.  His  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  clain^s  of  ancient  titles  to  land, 
whether  temple  endowments  or  ancestral  domains,  and 
his  careful  restoration  of  rights  taken  away  by  fraud 
or  violence,  tyranny  or  conquest,  both  in  Assyria  and 
(later)  in  Babylonia,  w,ere  repeatedly  set  forth  by  him  as 
justifications  for  a  turn  which  he  wished  to  give  to  his 
own  name  Sarruklnu,  'the  true  king.'  The  fact  that 
the  achievements,  which  later  writers  ascribe  to  Sargon 
of  Akkad,  bear  such  close  resemblance  to  the  historical 
events  of  Sargon  11. 's  reign,  has  tempted  some  to  doubt 
the  historical  worth  of  the  earlier  parallels.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Sargon  II.,  who  may  have  taken  the  name 
Sarr<)kln  on  coming  to  the  throne,  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  ancieiit  Sargon. 

Sargon  II.  did  not  immediately  enter  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  empire  which  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
-  |*_.|_  had  conquered  and  Shalmaneser 
bn^M.  ^°         retained.  The 

change  of  dynasty  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  rebellion  of  the  outlying  tributary 
states.  There  could  not  have  been  much  of 
the  year  B.C.  733  left  when  he  was  acknow- 
ledged successor  in  Ass)rria ;  but  before  the 
end  of  his  accession  year,  Merodach-baladan 

II.  ,  a  Chaldeean  king  of  Bit  Yakin,  who  bad 
submitted  and  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser 

III.  ,  had  moved  his  hordes  of  nomad  sup- 
porters into  Babylonia,  and  in  Nisao  b.c.  731 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The  army  of 
Kumbanigai,  king  of  Elam,  invaded  N. 
Babylonia,  and  Sargon  had  to  meet  both. 
Fortunately  Samaria,  after  a  '  three '  years' 
siege,  had  just  fallen ,  and  so  probably  released 
an  army.  Sargon  fought  with  HumbanigaS 
in  the  rfiitu  of  Dfirilu,  and  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory.  Merodach  -  baladan  seems  to 
have  arrived  too  late  to  engage  in  battle, 
^umbanigai,  either  incensed  at  this  lack  of 
support,  or  too  shattered  to  renew  the  strife 
even  with  such  reinforcement,  returned  to 
Elam.  Sargon  did  not  pursue  him,  or 
venture  to  attack  Merodach  -  baladan  ;  but 
DArilu  and  all  N.  Babylonia  remained  in 
Sargon 's  hands.  Merodach  -  baladan  indeed 
reigned  twelve  years  in  Babylon  and  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  in  spite  of  Sargon,  and  '  contrary 

to  the  will  of  the  gods ' ;  but  never  did  he  venture 
to  fall  upon  Sargon's  rear  whilst  he  waged  bis  wars 
incessantly  in  every  other  direction.  On  the  whole 
the  advantage  lay  with  Sargon,  who  was  able  to  deal 
with  his  enemies  one  by  one  and  crush  them  in  detail, 
and  finally  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  mighty  empire 
on  Babylon. 

From  some  of  Sargon's  own  earlier  inscriptions  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  reckon  his  own 

_        .     reign  from  RC.  72a  but  from  B.C.  730. 

tmniftna,  -j^j^^  historians  of  Babylon  and  his  own 
later  inscriptions,  however,  reckoned  his  regnal  years 
from  his  acknowledgment  in  ASSur  itself.  Left  un- 
disturbed by  his  most  formidable  enemies  in  the  S.  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reconquest  of  the  W.  In 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Samaria,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  37,390  men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  Sargon's 
annals  record  the  settlement  there  of  captives  from 
other  lands.  In  this  the  scribe  surely  anticipates  what 
occurred  later,  for  Sargon  had  won  no  victories  at  that 
time.  Certainly  Samaria  was  in  a  position  to  join  the 
cities  allied  with  Ilu-bi'di  in  B.C.  730. 

Doubtless  encouraged  by  the  indecisive  appearance 
of  Sargon's  battle  at  Dflrilu,  relieved  evidently  of  the 
Assyrian  army  then  withdrawn  to  the  S. ,  and  urged  on 
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by  the  intrigues  of  Pir'u,  king  of  the  N.  Arabian  land 
_  of  Musri,  the  whole  West  seems  to  have 

■  J  «a_r~  stnfck  for  independence.  Ilu-bi'di  (or 
lau-bi'di),  an  upstart,  probably  a  creature 
of  Pir'u,  had  made  himself  king  of  Hamath.  Such 
old  dependencies  of  Assyria  as  Arpad  and  Simirra  joined 
him.  Damascus  and  Samaria,  only  lately  captured, 
and  partly  no  doubt  peopled  by  exiles  from  other  lands, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  hoped  for  revenge,  joined 
the  conspiracy,  ^anun  of  Gaxa,  once  expelled  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III. ,  now  supported  by  Sib'e,  the  Tartan 
(see  So)  of  Musur,  had  got  back  his  kingdom. 
But  though  Ilu-bi'di  was  able  to  collect  a  vast  army  at 
Karkar,  Sargon  seems  to  have  swept  them  away  with 
ease.  Sargon  followed  up  fianun  to  Rapi^u,  where  he 
and  Sib'e  were  defeated.  Hanno  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Ai£ur,  Sib'e  fled,  Rapihu  was  plundered.  S}Tia 
and  the  West  remained  quiet  for  some  ten  years,  730- 
711  B.C. 

Sargon's  most  powerful  enemies  now  lay  in  the  N. 


Sargon  and  his  principal  officers. 

and  NE.    Already  Tiglath-pileser  III.  had  subdued 
M Innl  placed  there  a  vassal  king,  IranzO. 

Beyond   that  buffer  state,   however,  lay 
Zikirtu  (Sagartia),  probably  pressed  by  the  already 
encroaching  Cimmerians,  if  not  themselves  an  advance 
guard  of  that  horde  of  nomad  barbarians.    Their  king 
Mitatti  incited  two  of  IranzA's  subject  cities  to  rebel, 
and  IranzA  appealed  to  his  overlord  for  assistance.  In 
719  B.C,  accordingly,  Sargon  captured  and  destroyed 
these  cities  (Suanda^ul  and  Durdukku).    Three  of  the 
.         .     cities  which  had  been  fortified  against 
Armenia,  but  had  gone  over  to  RusA, 
king  of  Armenia,  the  instigator  of  most  of  the  trouble 
here,  were  captured  and  their  people  deported  to  Syria. 
_  .  .  In  the  next  year  Kiakki,  prince  of  Sinu^tu, 
9.  raD&L  jjjg  districts  in  Tabal,  had  omitted 

to  send  tribute.  He  was  captured  and  taken  with  most 
of  his  people  to  ASSur.  His  land  was  added  to  that  of 
Matti  of  Atun  (Tun,  Tyana),  which  was  subjected  to 
t*  humi  li  *  proportionate  increase  in  tribute. 
w**CMniilii.  year,  Carchemish  was  dealt  with. 
It  had  retained  a  shadow  of  independence,  whilst  its 
neighbours  had  lost  theirs,  from  policy  on  the  part  of 
Assyria.  The  Assyrian  monarch  was  content  with 
loyalty  and  a  rich  tribute,  and  Pistris  of  Carchemish 
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had  been  loyal  to  Tigtath-jnleser  III.  Now,  doabtless 
owing  to  fear,  be  bad  allied  bimself  with  MitA  of 
MuSki,  and  omitted  to  send  tribute.  •He  was  dqjorted 
to  Assyria  and  Carcbemisb  was  peopled  with  Assyrians. 
In  this  year,  Umma-nigai,  king  of  Elani,  died  and  was 
succeeded  1^  Sufruk-na^uota.  The  death  of  Injufi, 
king  of  Man,  reopened  the  north-eastern  question. 

AiA,  the  son  of  Iranill,  whoincceededhii&tlwr,  WMDUUfdered 
by  Bagdatliof  Umildil,  Mitanii^ZUunua&daniWofHiiuuMla 
bang  cracemed  in  the  consuncy,  and  RudLof  AimndabeiDga 
supporter.  Sargon  promptly  marched  into  the  diitrict,  e^itiired 
Bwdatti  and  flayed  him  alive  on  the  spot  «4wre  ha  had  raurdered 
An.  Ulhuunu,  brother  ef  Azl,  moceaded  bin  on  the  throne 
of  Han  with  Sufon's  consent.  But  he  dearly  distnuted  the 
power  of  AMyria  to  protect  him  against  Amenia,  and  eave  up 
iwenty-twoof hbdilesto  Rurit,  as  a 'praMM.'  Beyond  Man, 
towards  Media,  lay  KaialU  and  Atlabra,  two  mall  btifler  states, 
whose  kings  AJnr-li'  and  IttI  had  been  subject  to  Asnria,  if 
th(w  wera  not  actnally  Assyrians.  Ullnsunn  fled  to  tba  hilb 
aixf  left  1^  caiHtal  Initu  to  be  captured  and  burned.  Two 
other  citias,  Zil^  and  Arma'id,  whicn  rwlsted  were  taken.  But 
Sar^oo  bad  no  Intention  to  ktdd  pennanentlr,  with  Assyrian 
garrisons,  such  a  remote  dependency.  H«  acomtad  UUusunu's 
submisnon,  reinstated  him  as  king;  and  caused  him  to  resume 
pomeauon  of  the  cities  '  prasBntaii?  doubtless  in  fesr,  to  Rusi. 
The  allies  were  severely  treated,  Afar^Il'  of  Kardla  was  slson, 
his  people  deported  to  Hamadi,  and  Ms  land  toned  into  an 
Assyrian  pronno&  Ittl  of  Allabra,  with  his  family,  was  de- 
ported to  Hanath,  and  a  new  vassal  lung  set  in  Ui  piK^ 

Sorgon  now  advanced  farther  E. 

Surgadia,  whose  governor  S^4arri  luui  rebelled,  was 
a^>tured  and,  with  NDuamma,  added  to  the  Assyrian  province 
1A  iPlu      FarsOa.    BSI  •Kar-ufur,  governor  of  Katum  in 
W.  Media,  was  o^Kured,  hu  dtymade  an  Assyrian 
"fftlMfl*!  cok>ny  and  called  lUr>Nab<L  Then  a  number  of 
elUei.    I^^>^  cities.  Bit  Ssgbat,  Bit  ^irmini,  Bit  Umarai, 
KilambSte,  Armangu,  were  taken  and  constituted'a 
new  nnmace.    ](}ar))ar,  whose  governor  Kibaba  had  been  ea- 
pelled  by  dte  inhabitants,  was  captured,  repcopled  with  captives 
from  other  lands,  renamed  lUr-SarrlUcIn,  and  made  tbe  capital 
of  anewptovinca.  While  settling  the  almirs  of  this  new  district 
Sargon  recrfvcd  ib»  tribute  of  twenty-dght  Median  dty 

J^U'VUHOEBa 

These  events  are  rdated  tmder  716  ac  ;  but  the 
scribe  seems  to  have  dtosen  to  finish  the  stny  of  the 
Median  conquests  at  once,  rather  than  return  to  it  under 
715  B.C.,  when  some  of  the  events  clearly  occurred. 

All  this  while  Rus&  of  Armenia  had  continued  to 
Instigate  rdieUions,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
a_unfa   Openly  supported,  and  wotild  not  take 
XX.  AXUMua.  the  fate  of  his  allies.  As 

Ullustmu  had  deserted  his  cause,  be  fdl  upon  the 
twenty-two  cities  which  bad  once  been  presented  him, 
took  them  by  force  from  Man,  and  set  up  Daiukku,  a 
subject  of  Ulltisunu,  as  a  rival  king.  In  715  b,c, 
Sargon  put  down  this  new  kingdom,  deported  Daiukku 
to  Hamath,  look  again  the  twenty-two  cities,  and  prut 
tbem  under  Assyrian  gairisona.  In  QupnSkia,  Sargon 
now  received  tbe  homage  of  Ians&  of  Na'irL  Tilusma 
o(  Andia,  to  whom  Rusft  had  given  the  twenty-two 
cities,  was  now  captured.  So  at  last  UUusunu  was  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  land  as  a  vassal  of 
Sargon's.  ^ar^.  Just  made  into  a  province,  had 
alr^dy  rebdted  ;  so  it  was  again  reduced,  augmented  by 
Assyrianised  territory,  and  strongly  fortified  as  a  garrison 
against  the  Mcdes,  on  whom  a  yearly  tribute  in  horses 
was  imposed. 

In  tbe  NW..  MitA  of  MuSki  (see  'TtTBAL  aht> 
MESHBCH)bad  annexed  some  cities  from  tbe  land  of 
It-MaSki-  Horse,  S  3)-    In  7^5  b-C 

Cvnnu'  '  Sargon's  troops  recaptured  them.  At 
'2^Ma.'  iime,  probaUy,  Sargon  made  his 

influence  supreme  over  Tyre  and  extended 
it  to  the  '  Ionian  Sea,'  peihaps  to  Cfpnis. 

In  Arabia  tbe  tribes  of  QidapA  (cp  Ephah,  and  see 
JCATl^f  146/,  613),  IbAdidi,  Marsimanni,  and  Tamud 
had  been  tributaries  of  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  They  had 
neglected  to  send  tribute  to  Sargon  ;  for  how  long  does 
not  appear.  He  now  sent  an  expedition  against  them. 
They  were  easily  reduced  to  order  and  many  deported 
to  Samaria.  E^'n  of  Mu^ur,  Samti  queen  (tf  Arabia, 
It'amra  of  Saba,  and  some  of  tbe  kings  on  the  sea 
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coast  and  in  the  desert  sent  rich  tribute  of  gold,  predous 
stones,  ivory,  incense,  spices,  horses,  and  camels. 

In  714  B.C.,  Sargon  went  back  to  Man.  UUusunu 
received  him  loyally.    Dalta  of  Ellipi  sent  presento 

B-anaBmi         ****  ^  border  of  Media.  Zikirtu 
of  Ajnllwitfc^  was  then  attacked.     Three  fortresses 

*"■•">•■  and  twenty-four  cities  were  taken  and 
[^imdered.  The  capital  Parda  was  biu^t,  and  then 
Mitatti  with  bis  p^ple  disappeared.  Whether  they 
migrated  to  tbe  N.  of  Armenia  and  jomed  tbe  advandng 
Gimini  (see  Gombr).  or  were  swallowed  up  1^  them, 
or  returned  to  their  old  home  S.  of  the  Bladt  Sea,  does 
not  appear.  Now  Sargon  turned  on  Rus&  of  Armenia 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slau^ter  and  carried  off 
360  of  the  royal  family.  Rusft  fled  to  the  hilb.  Saigon 
then  went  through  tbe  r^oiu  which  had  owned  Rus&'s 
away,  burnt  and  pillaged  cities,  to  the  number  of  140, 
augmented  the  dominions  of  Ullnsimu  with  Zi^ardussu 
and  UmildiS,  and  reduced  Armenia  to  helplessness. 
One  city  deserved  special  vengeance  Musasir  (Mushitzar), 
whose  prince  Ursana  had  submittal  long  ago  to  Stial- 
tnancser  IV. ,  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Aiur,  but  bad 
turned  traitor,  and  gone  over  to  Rusft. 

Mmayr  was  approached  by  difficult  mountain  paths.  Utsaaa 
fled  to  the  bilks,  but  his  dty  was  soon  taken.  Sarnao  makes 
moch  of  this  capture,  representing  It  on  his  acniptutes  at 
Kboisabad.  Unana's  wife  and  hmSj,  6000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  an  irameoffc  booty  of  mules,  astes,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  btom, 
predous  stones,  magnificent  garments,  were  cuikd  away  to 


._    :  Van,  under  Ms  own  rule,  L-  

ing  the  towns  and  appointinf  Amnian  govMnwa.  ftnsL  in 
despair  at  tbe  irretrievable  nun  of  bis  land,  fflprrnittH  suicide, 
'  like  a  pig.' 

In  713  B.C.,  Saigon  was  recalled  to  Elli|»,  Bit 
Daiulcku,  and  Karalli.    The  inhabitants  of  Karalli  had 
14.  FutUmt  ^''P*^'^  ^  del^ate  and  set  up  AmitaiSi, 
mSSuw     brother  erf  ASur-li*,  as  king.   Sargon  put 
nrmnn— te  this  rebellion  and  farther  extended 

0(mqnw«a.  conqtiests  in  Media.  The  t^khis 
named  are  of  the  highest  importance  fcM-  the  early  history 
of  the  Medes.  The  Aribi  (named  by  Ptolemy  as  lato- 
in  the  S.  of  Gedrosia),  tbe  mighty  Maodai,  were  all 
subdued,  and  Sargon  recdved  the  tribute  of  UUusunu 
of  Man,  Dal(&  Ellipi  and  Ninib-^>lu-iddina  of 
Allabria. 

Id  tbe  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  the  land  of  Tabal  had 
been  conquered  and  its  king  deposed.  Tig1aih-[nleser 
16  CUida.  ^uU£,  a  man  of  humble  biith.  on 

utii  TaHal  *^  throne,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
ana  TMDU.  fjQji)f„i  vassal  till  his  death.  Sargon  had 
added  the  people  of  Bit  BurutaS  to  his  dominions. 
When  his  son  Ambaris  sncoeeded,  Sargon  sent  him 
presents  and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife  and  added 
the  city  of  ^ilakku  to  bis  tenitoiy.  But  Ambaris  was 
a  traitCM*,  and  was  involved  in  the  plots  of  Mit&  of 
Muikfi  and  Rus&  of  Armenia.  Sargon  now  de^nived 
him  of  his  throne,  made  his  country  into  an  Assyrian 
province,  and  deported  Ambaris  to  Assyria  with  his 
family  and  chief  nobles. 

In  713  B.C.  Sargon  punished  the  intrigues  of  Tar- 
bu-nld  of  Meliddu.    He  had  attacked  Giinsinanu  of 
16.  OommweiiA:  Ka™"""*-  ?ne  <rf  Saigon's  faithful 
Tf^Tir^r^ '  vassals.    City  after  city  was  cap- 
lOgftrmuL  Meliddu  the  capital  fell,  Tar- 

Ijnnazi  was  besieged  in  Tulgarimme,  captured,  and 
taken  in  chains  to  Assyria.  The  district  was  made  an 
Assyrian  province,  a  number  of  fortresses  erected  against 
Armenia,  and  agunst  Muiki,  whilst  Meliddu  was 
annexed  to  Kummu^  Next  year,  seemingly,  Gurgtmi 
had  to  be  pacified.  Here  Mutallu  bad  ^n  bis  own 
father,  Tar^ulara,  and  set  bimself  on  his  throne.  Tbe 
parricide  was  soon  put  down  and  carried  captive  to 
Assyria,  and  bis  land  made  an  Assyrian  province. 

Once  more  trouble  arose  in  Philistia.  Azuri,  king  of 
Ashdod,  bad  planned  to  refuse  his  tribute,  and  had 
begun  to  negotiate  alliances  with  the  od^bouring 
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states  <tf  anti-Assyrian  tendencies,  whea  Saigon  deposed 
placed  his  brother  A^imiti 

»T.  ABlUHNi.  throne  (see  Ashdod).  The 

inhabilaots,  however,  rebelled  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Yain&nf,  a  common  soldier,  peiliapi  an  Ionian 
Greek,  or  a  man  from  Yemen,  and  A^imiti  was  expelled 
(see  %  20).  Then  Phitistia,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Judah, 
relying  on  Pir'u  of  Musri,  joined  the  rebellion. 

Sai^gon  swiftly  sent  his  tamy  to  the  scene,  captured  Ashdod, 
Gath,  Atdndimmu,  and  earned  off  tbeir  inhabitants,  their 

fods,  the  palace  treasures,  and  Vanilni's  wife  and  children, 
an^ni  escaped  to  Munir ;  he  was,  however^,  apparently  up- 
tured  by  the  Vinf^  of  Heluf}))a,  and  sent  in  c&auu  to  Alar,  The 
cities  were  rebuilt  and  repeopled  with  c^tUvei  from  other 
quarter*.  Again,  for  the  time,  the  W.  country  was  quiet, 
having  racnved  a  warning  that  no  help  could  m  had  from 

Those  states  which,  though  hoping  f<^  Musur's 
asustance,  had  avoided  hostile  acts,  seem  to  have  been 
unmolested  by  Sargon.  It  is  true,  this  king  does  once 
call  himself  mulaknis  m&iu  lavda  At  aSarJu  r4fm,  '  the 
subjugator  of  the  land  of  Judah,  whose  ntuation  is  for 
off'  {X'B  236/.).  This  has  been  thought  either  to  arise 
out  of  a  confusion  between  Israel  and  Judah,  or  to  refer 
to  the  Syrian  land  of  Yaudi,  but  may  possibly  point  to 
an  otherwise  unrecorded  submission  of  Judah,  con- 
sequent on  the  foil  of  Asbdod,  in  730  B.C.  (See 
Ashdod.) 

Now  came  the  crowning  acUevemmt  of  Saigtm's 
reign.  He  had  humbled  his  enemies  on  every  side, 
18  Tha  rallaf  '^'^^"^  ^  '^^>  accumulated  vast 

irfBaltvlan.  trained  a  veteran  army,  and 

»»Dy«lw*  1^      iiig  command  the  services 

of  countless  slave  warriors  who  had  proved  their  valour 
against  him  and  were  now  at  his  disposal  He  turned 
his  resistless  forces  against  Merodach-baladAN,  in 
Babylon,  who  had  not  been  able  to  condltate  the 
Babylonians.  His  nomad  supporters  had  been  allowed 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  and  property  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless  as  a  reward  for  their 
support.  Merodach-baladan  was  unable,  if  he  wished, 
to  win  the  affections  of  bis  subjects.  They  looked  to 
Sai^n  to  follow  the  examples  of  Tiglath-piloer  III.  and 
Shi^noaneser  IV. .  and  so  to  restore  the  old  privileges  and 
rights.  Sargon  first  attacked  the  alUes,  Aramaic 
peoples  on  the  borders  of  Elam.  Such  tribes  as  the 
Gambuli,  Ru'a,  ^indani,  latburu,  and  Puktidu  were 
subdued  and  formed  into  a  new  Assyrian  province  with 
DOr-Nabd  for  its  capital  Holding  this  region,  Sargon 
was  safe  from  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Elam,  if 
&itrukna^unta  had  cared  to  move.  When  Merodach- 
baladan  sent  to  Elam  to  ask  for  his  help,  that  astute 
monarch  accepted  the  presents,  but  gave  no  help. 
Merodach-baladan  could  not  depend  upon  his  small 
band  of  Cbaldiean  retainers  to  face  Sa^on,  and  fled 
■when  the  Assyrians  commenced  Operations  in  Babylonia 
by  the  capture  of  Btt  Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan  seems  to  have  spent  the  winter  in 
the  S.,  at  Ikbi-Bei,  which  he  fortified  with  the  gixatest 
care.  Saigon  mode  no  haste  to  follow  him.  Agon's 
objective  was  Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bal^lon 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.  They  went  out  in  a 
great  procession  to  D&r-Ladinna,  the  capital  of  Bit 
Dakkuri,  and  tnought  Sargon  in  triimi|di  into  the  city 
of  Babylon.  There  he  took  possession  of  the  pafoce  of 
Merodach-baladan,  offered  the  regular  oC^ngs  to  the 
gods,  and  received  the  tribute  of  the  subjugated  Baby- 
lonian states.  Then  he  set  himself  to  restore  order. 
He  cleaned  out  and  rebuilt  the  ruined  canal,  from 
Borsippa,  which  served  as  the  procession  street  for 
Nab(i  at  the  Nisan  feast.  Then  in  the  banning  of  the 
year  709  &c,  be  'look  the  hands  of  Bfl'  and  was 
le^timate  monarch  of  Babylon. 

Next  month,  Aant  of  709  ac,  Sargon  resumed  his 
campaign  against  Merodach-baladan.  The  latter  had 
seen  all  his  allies  in  turn  surrender,  so  he  withdrew  to 
his  ancestral  domain  Dflr  laktn  on  the  Euphrates. 
There  be  assembled  the  scattered  rmmants  of  his  forces. 
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He  had  carried  off  in  chains  some  of  the  notables 
of  the  S.  Babylonian  cities.  Now  he  set  out  his  camp 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  and  protected  it  by  a  wide 
moat  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates,  broke  down 
all  the  bridges,  and  ■  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  like  a 
swamp  hawk'  awaited  Saigon's  attack.  Sargon  made 
his  veterans  '  fly  over  the  waters  like  eagles. '  Merodach- 
baladan's  army  was  again  defeated,  under  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  wounded  himself,  he  managed  to  escape  ;  but 
his  camp  with  all  its  treasures  fell  into  Sargon's  bands. 
The  city  was  soon  after  taken  and  destroyed.  The 
captive  notaUes  were  released  and  reinstated  in  Uwir 
old  possessions.  The  old  temple  endowments  were 
restored,  the  wwships  renewed,  the  deported  gods 
brought  back.  The  captured  districts  of  Bit  lakln  on 
the  Elamite  frontier  were  resettled  with  captives  from 
Kummut}.  and  their  inhabitants  transferred  there. 
Fortresses  were  garrisoned  against  Elam,  and  the  old 
kingdom  of  Btt  Vakln  became  an  Assyrian  province, 
attached  to  the  governor  of  Babylon  and  Gambuli. 

These  successes  secured  Swgon  further  bloodless 
triumphs.  Ufdri,  king  of  IMImun,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
—  ,  sent  presents  and  an  embassy  of  con- 
M.  uoung  patuiation.  Mil4  of  Muiki,  who  had 
y^*^  been  such  a  trouUe  in  past  j'ears,  «nd 
was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  governor  of  ^vA,  sent  in 
his  sutoiission,  while  Sargon  was  still  engaged  in 
latburi.  The  Ungs  of  aevoi  Cyprian  cities  sent 
presents.  Tyre  also  seems  to  have  dewed  friendly 
relations. 

Sargon's  absence  in  the  S.  affected  other  states  some- 
what differently.  In  708  rc,,  MuUllu  of  Kummu^i, 
in  collusion  with  Argistis  of  Armenia,  RusA's  son  and 
successor,  threw  off  bis  a]l^;iance.  An  army  was  sent 
against  him;  he  dared  not  meet  it,  and  fled.  His 
^nily  and  possessions  M  hito  the  hands  (tf  the 
conqueror.  Ktunmuf)  became  an  Assyrian  province. 
In  the  same  year  arose  troubles  in  Ellipi.  Dalt&  had 
proved  a  faithful  vassal ;  but  on  his  death  his  soiu 
Nib£  and  lipabara  quarrelled  over  the  succession. 
NibC  obtained  asustance  ftom  Elam,  lipabara  applied 
to  Assyria.  An  Assyrian  anny  soon  besieged  NIU  and 
his  Elamite  Btq>porters,  captured  the  oqutal  Mamtniti, 
and  brou^t  Nib6  captive  to  Assyria.  ISpabare  was 
duly  set  on  the  throne  as  an  Ass3Tian  vassal. 

"Tlie  inscriptions  of  Sargon  extend  no  further,  and 
his  last  three  years  are  somewhat  obscure.  He  died  in 
705  B.  c. ,  some  think  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Sargon  was  a  great  bmlder.  For  the  greater  port  of 
his  reign  be  lived  at  Kala^,  bot  he  was  all  the  while 
building  the  magnificent  city  of  DAr  Sairikkln,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Magannba.  in  the  rtiit  (see  Reho- 
both-ir)  of  Nineveh.  The  vast  ruins  of  DOr  Santikin 
with  its  palaces,  now  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  were 
excavated  by  the  French  under  Botta,  Place,  Oppert, 
and  others.  They  form  the  most  perfect  type  of  an 
Assyrian  city  yet  known.  There  were  fotmd  the  chief 
inscriptions  which  give  so  full  an  account  of  Sargon's 
reign.  For  a  full  description  of  the  wondrous  halls 
with  their  long  series  of  sculpture  and  endless  detail  of 
battle  scenes,  we  must  refer  to  Botta  and  Flandin, 
Monttment  dt  Ninev*.  Sargon's  inscriptions  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  the  preparations  for  the  building  of  this 
city.  He  ransacked  the  quanies  and  forests  of  Lebantm, 
Amanus.  and  the  Syrian  hills  for  wood  and  valuaUe 
stones  to  beaudfy  his  palace.  He  expended  the  vast 
treasures  which  his  conquests  gave  him  in  its  construc- 
tion, though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  hia  swarms 
of  captives  were  employed  there  in  forced  labour.  As 
the  ilka  otcorvie  seems  to  have  ceased  in  MarheSwftn, 
709  B.  C ,  the  actual  building  was  proliably  finished  thai. 
In  707  B.C.  Sargon  rettuiied  ftx>m  Babylon ;  on  the 
aand  of  Teirit  in  that  year  the  gods  of  DOr-Sorrflkln 
entered  their  temples. 

Sargon  also  built  and  restored  largely  at  Kala^  and 
other  cities  in  his  kingdom.    Nineveh  was  then  com- 
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paratfvdy  indgnifieaat ;  bat  he  restored  the  temple  of 
Naba  then;  c  B.  w.  j. 

T9.2O1  ii  the  oolyOT  passage  which  mentions  the 
great  nsurpor  by  name.    The  view  that  onso  and 
an.  Bajgnn        oftva  stand  for  the  N.  Arabian  regions 
^j^lSh   of  MisrimandCush(seeMrz»AlM,CusH, 
ana  linmn  theory  that  anCMt  '  Ephraim,' 

is  sometimes  a  corruption,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  synonym 
of  Warn*.  'Jeraljmeel'  {e.^.,  in  Judg.l7i  19i  lS.li; 
Cp  Rahathaih-zophih.  MlCAH,  2),  oblige  the  present 
writer  to  modify  or  even  r^ect  some  of  the  current 
views  on  what  are  called  the  '  Assjrrian  prophecies '  of 
Isaiah.  According  to  his  theory  it  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  danger  which  beset  the 
state  from  N.  Arabia  was  as  much  in  the  mind  of 
Hdirew  prophets  and  statesmen  as  the  danger  from 
Assyria,  and  that  some  prophecies  which  have  been 
thought  to  i^er  to  Assyrian  bvaders  may  refer  after  all 
to  N.  Arabians. 

I,  We  will  look  first  at  KlOs^,  and  specially  at 
w,  S-io.  These  verses  are  usually  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  fait  of  Carchemish,  Calno  {?),  Arpad,  Hamath, 
Dtunascus,  and  Samaria,  and  are  thought  to  indicate  as 
the  date  of  the  profAec^  some  jieriod  in  the  leigQ  of 
Sargm  after  717  (fiUl  of  Carchemish).  This  appears 
to  be  a  mbtake.  The  [daces  referred  to  in  v.  9  are  prob- 
ably not  to  the  N.  but  to  the  S.  of  Judah :  Kir-cusbam. 
Jernhmeel,  Ephrath,  Maacath,  Cusham,  and  Shimron 
— places  on  the  N.  Arabian  border,  of  the  two  latter  of 
which  Isaiah  had  predicted  the  conquest  in  a  much  mis- 
undemood  earlier  prophecy  (see  84,  where  probably 
'Dammeidf '  [EV  Damascus]  should  be 'Cusbam,'  and 
'ShOrorOn'  [EV  'Samaria']  should  be  'Shimron'). 
This  critical  conclusion,  txiwever,  does  not  fcnrce  us  to 
give  up  referring  Is.  10  5^  to  the  reign  of  Sargon.  The 
predictitm  ot  Isaiah  in  84  (as  we  can  now  understand 
it)  was  fulfilled,  at  least  to  a  moderate  extent,  not  by 
Tiglath-i^leser.  but  by  Sargon,  who  was  perhaps  starting 
on  his  Arabian  campaign  (see  above.  §  13)  when  the 
prophet  pat  dramatically  into  the  mouth  of  '  Assyria ' 
the  boastful  exaggerations  of  Is.  lOS-io. 

a.  In  passing  on  to  Is.  20,  it  is  almost  enough  to 
refer  here  to  Isaiah  [Prophet],  §  5,  [Book],  g  9,  and 
for  monumental  evidence  to  the  well-known  passage  in 
Saigtm's  cylinder  text  (Ar<9264  ;  Intr.Is.  I30),  relative  to 
the  treasonaiUe  designs  of  Pbilistia,  Judab.  Edom,  and 
Moab.  and  the  inability  of  Pir'u,  kii^  of  Musri  (so 
Wnckler),!  to  help  them. 

SoaethinK  may,  however,  be  taid  about  the  name*  of  Axuri, 
king  <rf  Aahdod.  bit  brother  Atjimlti,  and  the  popular  nominee 
Viuiilni  which  the  prennt  writer  reKkrdiu  probably  N.  Arabian 
echnici ;  for  Aiuri  cp  Aariah  and  Anreel,  where  the  final  -ah  and 
■{e)tl  are  separate  additions,  and  for  A^imiti  cp  A^iQb,  which  b 
commonly  mbundemood,  and  springs  from  an  ethnic,  most 
probably  Re^ObOlbi,'  while  Yamlm  (hardly  'Ionian^  may 
perhaps  be  grouped  with  tach  popular  Hebrew  corruptions  of 
tha  edinlc  '  Jer^meel '  as  f "O;,  -I'D^  (Vamio,  Yimini).  Winckler 
{KA  TV)  70,  n.  i)  compares  Yamfliti  to  Omri.  Now,  !n  the 
present  writer's  ofunion,  Omri  (^.v.)  was  of  Jerahmeclite  orisin, 
and  from  Joab's  time  onwards  (cp  Zbruiah)  adventurers  from 
the  N^b  made  their  way  to  power  ibrougb  their  ability  in 
war&re. 

3.  Now,  too,  we  can  understand  better  Is.  28 1-4, 
which  describes  the  fall  of  the  '  proud  crown '  of  certain 
'  drunkards '-^surely  not  the  imforttmate  tavthren  of 
Isaiah  in  Samaria,  bat  the  tjrrannlcal  princes  of  ttie 
southern  Ephraim — i.t.,  Jerabmeel ;  the  place  intended 
is  probably  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Jerahmeel,  by 
which  so  much  harm  had  been  done  to  Israel  and 
Judab.  The  Jerahmeelites,  however,  must  have  sent 
tribute  in  time  to  avert  the  dreaded  punisbroent  of 
captivity  ;  the  prophecy  of  woe  was  unfulfilled. 

4.  The  attempt  of  Sayce  to  exptain  several  passages 
of  Isaiah  («./.,  chaps.  1  lOs^.  22t-i4  and  paitfy 
86 /)  with  re£erenoe  to  the  supposed  Invasicm  (h 

1  MmtH.  ete.  {3fyG,  1S9B,  last  and  S5;  JCAT9i  jo\  cp 

UlZKAIH,  I  SA, 

s  The  Hebrew  name  AiiiNOTH(f.«.)in(Mt  probably  has  the 
■amaoiis^ 
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Jndah  by  Sargon  lacks  adequate  exegetical  and  mona- 
mentat  basis.  On  these  passages,  see  Iii/r.  /r.  especi- 
ally 3/  (with  the  references).  Even  if  '  sutqtigator ' 
(mufaiail,  see  S  17)  pointed  to  a  submissicm  of  Hexekiah 
to  Sargon  in  730  B.C.,  this  would  not  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  the  strong  language  of  Isaiah,  who 
speaks  (in  so  far  as  the  language  is  really  bis)  of 
invasion  and  devastaUon.  T.  K.  C 

la  Us  KtiltekH^UxU  Sarprnt  (a  vds.  iSta)  Windthr 
rearnuiffSB  the  material  publiihea  by  Botta,  Place,  Oppcit,  and 
odien,  and  gives  a  full  bibliograpoy.  His 
SI.  Utantm  own  articles  lAOf,**itimi  and  his  omoo- 
paph,  Mtifri,  Altk^^  M^'bt  {/UVG,  iBgS, 
I  and  O  are  the  chief  additional  sotirccs.  Sarnxi's  Annab  are 
chronologically  arranged.  The  Babylonian  Chronick  givn  a 
brief  imperfectly _pres^ved  tnronary,  and  the  Canon  lists  supply 
a  few  more  paniculars.  The  letters  sent  to  Sargon,  or  liis  son 
Sennacherib,  by  thegovemon at  general*  will,  men  completely 
pubUshed  by  ndL  IL  F.  Harper,  odd  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  events,  bat  are  not  yet  avaiiaUe.  On  the  whole,  we  ate 
better  informed  about  Sargoa's  reign  than  about  any  other 
portioa  of  Astyriaa  hisioiy. 

The  chief  iiucriptioDC  m  Sargon  arc  pvcn  by  WinckJo-,  Dii 
KeiltdUi/iUxU  Stuxfm,  L^psig,  1889.  For  the  litetatnre  leA 
there  p.  t-i,  also  KBi  jc.  Wtnckler  has  added  mvml  texts  in 
his  Sammltinf  ewi*  /CetOckrifttexUm,  S,  on  which  see  bis  AOJ^ 
pattim.  For  a  fuller  teat  of  K.  see  Johns,  ^«qvwc  Z>M«a 
and  Doettrntnti,  no.  B09.  For  the  History  see  now  Rogers, 
HiiUty  <tf  Bait3il«Mi»  and  As^pai\^\*t,  at  well  as  the 
HistoiMS  in  Assyria.  For  a  riew  of  evenU  in  Armenia  in 
Sargon's  leign,  of  uncertain  date,  probably  during  his  stay  in 
Ba^oo,  see  article  by  R.  C  Thompun,  in  AJSL^  July  1901. 

C.  H.  w.  J.  ^  1-19,  31 ;  T.  K.  C  S  ao. 

8ABZD  (1^).  a  place  on  the  S.  border  of  Zebulun, 
Josh.  19 10 13  (i€]ceAeK  trwA*].  ceiAoYK  [B]  [ea>c]. 
C&peii.  C&piA  [A],  CApeiA.  tc]Ap[e]iA  [L];  Pesh. 
Askdoa\  Reading  -nr.  we  may  place  the  site  at  Tell 
Shad&d,  on  the  N.  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdradon,  la 
m.  S.  oSJefdt  (Conder,  PEFM^yo). 

BABON  (c&puN).  Acts  935,  RV  Sharon. 

ftAXtOTEIE  (c&p6>eei  [B],  -eie  [A],  om.  L),  a. 
group  of  children  cn  'Solomon's  servants'  (see  below) 
in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra  ii.,  |  9,  §  Sf ),  one 
ofeight  inserted  in  i  Elsd.  534  after  Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of  II  Ezra  2  57  =  Neh.  7  59- 

Aoconiing  to  the  ordinary  'Atem,  an  explaoatitm  weald  be 
kaaideus  0br  dte  two  idews,  sec  Hrhimim  and  Soloxom's 
SaavANTsX    If,  however,  ■>  '  Salmah '  and  !>  a 

corruption  of  o'lf^'K,  then  we  ^ve  a  right  to  look  to  the  N. 
Arabian  borderland,  and  'Sarothd'  (9"),  like  'Sopbereth' 
and  '  Shepbatiah,'  may  be  a  corruption  of  *>^>*Df,  gSrSpbOthi  (see 
ZaxephathX  T.  K. C 

SAHSECHIM  (D'Spn'S'  and  D^CnGT— the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  readings  respectively),  apparently  the 
name  of  a  Babylonian  prince  (Jer.  SS3  NdiBoyc&XAP 
[B«A].  -C&PikX  [Ql  CApC&XfiiM  [Q^])-  Schrader 
{fCAT^^it)  omn  no  explanation.  Giesdbrecht  tlunlcs 
that  the  i»-eceding  ■  Nebo '  (in  MT)  should  form  part  of 
the  name  (cp  0),  and  that  the  name  thus  produrad  is  a 
corruption  of  Nkbushasban  (f.v.j.  The  hypotbesb. 
however,  that  Jerahmeelites  and  Edomitcs  took  part  (to 
say  the  least)  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  stiggesU  our 
reading  oyg  ■  the  prince  of  the  Cnshites  (of  N. 
Arabia),'    ^or  the  context  see  NUGAL-SHAXBZER. 

T.  K.  C 

SABUCH  (CCPOYX  [Ti-WH]},  LLSas  AV.  RV 
SBKtra. 

BASH  (DnWi?),  Is.  890  RV.    See  Gikdle,  4. 

SATAIT.  Satan  appears  in  the  OT.  as  a  distinct 
superhuman  personality,  only  in  three  passages  (Zecfa. 
1  Oocnrmtaa  *  Jol'  1  2  i  Ch.  21 1),  all  of  which  are 
X.  UDcuTNUW  post.eatilic,  the  earliest  dating  from 
519,  the  last  from  atxMit  300  B.C 
In  Ps.  1096  (see  Cheyne),  as  also  probably  in  Ecclus. 
2137  (see  E^ccLESiAsncUS,  %  19),  the  term  is  used  of 
a  human  adversary  or  opposer.  So  far  as  the  OT  is 
concerned,  three  points  require  discussion ;  the  meaning 
and  usage  of  the  term  (|  a),  the  <sjgin  the  bcfief 
(i  3),  and  its  devdt^mient  {%  4). 
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The  root  {ifn),  whidi  beloogs  to  the  old  Semitic  stock 
(cp  At.  ffn),  sonifies  '  to  oppose  another  (by  putting 
3  Heasiiiff  "^^self  in  his  way)."    The noan pe  id/dn 
MdM*.     ^^"^      ****  early  Hebrew  Dterature ; 

in  a  passage  like  Nu.  223a  33,  the  original 
sense  is  still  clear — 'The  angel  ...  set  himself 
in  the  way  to  be  a  iOfdn  to  him  (Balaam)' ;  else- 
where the  original  srase  is  less  prominent  (see  x  S.  294 
a  S.  19aa  [03]  1  K.  64  [18]  11 14  33  35,  cp  Sitnah,  Gen. 
S6ai).  In  Pi.  1096  the  word  is  used  of  an  opponent  at 
law,  an  accuser.  It  is  with  this  last  shade  of  meaning 
that  kaj-&dtdn,  '  the  Satan,'  is  used  in  Zech.  81/,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  word  becomes  the  official  title  of 
a  distinct  personality ;  in  Job,  where  the  word  is  also 
used  with  Uie  article,  the  usage  is  similar ;  but  in  Ch. 
the  artide  disappears,  the  word  virtnally  becomes  a 
proper  name  and  the  original  sense  im>bebly  loses 
prominencer  although  here,  as  generally  elsewhere,  0^ 
translates  the  term  by  dtd^oXot ;  in  NT  both  the  trans- 
lation and  the  transliteration  (SarorSi)  are  common  ; 
the  transliteration  occurs  in  the  LXX  (of  the  person  ; 
sometimes  as  Saniy.  see  Redpath)  only  in  9^  at  Job 
23i  in  Aqutla,  Symmachns,  and  Theodotion  in  Zech.  S  i ; 
in  Aquila  also  in  J(^l6.  The  word  used  as  a  common 
noun  is  transliterated  in  x  K.  11 14  93  (with  variants) 
and  also  in  two  or  three  [daces  by  one  or  more  of  the 
later  Greek  versions. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  Persian  influences 
have,  if  not  produced,  yet  affected  the  development  of 
a.  Orlfffn  Jcwi^  belief  in  Satan.  That  the  name 
ftf  iSSf  Satan  is  borrowed,  cannot  of  conrse  be 
maintained.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pure 
Semitic  word  in  early  use  among  the  Israelites.  Nor 
can  it  be  asserted  that  the  position  of  the  Satan  at  all 
closely  resembles  that  of  Angromainyu  (Ahriman).^ 
Angromainyu  is  an  independent  power  sharply  opposed 
to  Ahura  Mazda,  the  good  power;  and,  like  him, 
ooocemed  in  die  work  of  creatioiL  Tbe  Satan  in  the 
earlier  Hebrew  passages  is  completely  subordinate  to 
Yahw&  Sdll,  if  the  Book  of  Job  (including  the 
Prologue)  is  post-exilic,  and  later  than  Zech.  1-8,  it  b 
not  inconceivable  that  the  Persian  belief  in  Angromainyu 
may  have  influenced  tbe  further  development  of  the 
belief  in  Satan  as  we  find  it  In  Job— «  view  wluch  would 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  historical  analc^.  Tbe 
matter,  as  here  stated,  needs  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion in  the  light  of  biblical  and  Avesta  criticism  (cp 
ZOROASTRlANtSH,  §  8).  But  at  any  rate,  the  ultimate 
roots'of  belief  in  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  belief  in  angels, 
lie  in  the  early  popular  Israelitish  religion,  which,  how- 
ever, of  course,  cannot  be  dissodated  from  Ae  religions  of 
the  other  Semitic  peoples.  To  that  religion  the  '  sons  of 
the  E3ohim '  (Angels,  |  s)— in  post-exilic  psalms  a  term 
for  angels — were  apparently  native,  and  it  is  in  the 
closest  connection  with  these  that '  the  Satan '  quite  clearly 
appears  in  Job,  though  it  should  be  added  that,  unlike  the 
sons  of  ElOhIm,  and  unlike  '  the  Satan '  of  Zech.  8,  '  the 
Satan '  of  Job  1 1 1  is  a  cosmic  personage^  May  it  not  be 
that  '  the  Satan '  owes  his  origin  as  a  distinct  character 
among  the '  sons  of  Q^im '  (or  angris),  partly  at  any  rate, 
to  tbe  growbg  tendency,  manifest  in  both  Zech.  and  Job, 
and  even  as  early  as  Esekiel  (cp  403/),lo  dis- 
tinguish Yahwi's  attendants  \rf  thdr  functions ;  and  may 
not  at  any  rate  the  main  reason  why  he  gained  a  -more 
distinct  and  enduring  individuality  than,  e.g. ,  '  the  man 
with  the  measuring  line'  (Zecfa.2i  [2s]),  or  'the  inter- 
preting  angd '  (Job  8803),  be  found  in  the  constant 
presence  of  evil  and  the  increaung  desire  to  dissociate 
it  from  God?  The  Satan,  at  least  as  for  as  tbe  kernel 
of  the  conception  is  concerned,  may  thus  be  one  of  those 
figures  due  to  the  crystallisation  of  temporary  functions, 
which  had  long  before  been  recognised  as  performed  by 
Yahwi  or  one  of  his  spirits,  into  permanent  personalities. 
In  an  ancient  stoiy  (Nn-SSsajp:)  tbe  matakh  Yakat 

1  Cp  de  Harie^  La  ari^ut  dt  Ztivatitikmt,  3n-307> 
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had  on  a  special  occasion  become  a  Satan ;  now  a  angle 
personality  among  Yahw^'s  attendant  spirits  permanently 
appears  as  the  Satan,  whose  duty  it  is  to  test  men  or  to 
discharge  God's  hostile  [nirposes  against  them.  If  we 
would  fix  more  exactly  on  the  origin  of  the  Satan,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  Marti's  suggestion  that  he  is  the 
personification  of  the  self- accusing  conscience  of  Israel 
(cp  Zech.  S 1-4) ;  see  TAeo/.  St.  Kr. ,  189a,  pp.  so8-345. 
With  the  foregoing  discussion  cp  Angels,  £$35. 

The  development  of  the  doctrine  moves  along  two 
Unes ;  (a)  from  being  subordinate  to,  Satan  becomes 
4.  Dardon-  independent  of  Yahwi ;  {h)  from 

*^^Jv^  being  the  (not  necessarily  unjust)  accuser 
.  he  becomes  tbe  tempter  and  enemy  of 

•  men.     In  NT  both  devdopments  are 
complete,  in  OT  both  are  in  process. 

(d)  In  Zech.  the  chief  marks  of  Satan's  subordination 
are  the  rebuke  administered  to  him  and  the  complete 
disregard  of  his  accusation,  though,  as  the  reference  to 
the  '  filthy  garments '  = '  iniquity '  shows,  it  was  well 
founded.  In  Job  this  subordination  is  still  clear ; 
throughout  the  book  the  angels  are  strictly  subjea  to 
Yahvri,  and  tbe  Satan  is  virtually  one  them ;  he 
si^Egests  trying  Job  \xf  calamities,  but  has  no  power  to 
inflict  them  without  Yahwi's  permission  or  in  excess  of 
the  divinely  assigned  limits  (111-13  25-7).  Yet  germs 
of  the  later  independence  of  the  Satan  can  be  discerned ; 
the  terms  of  1 6^  2 indicate  that,  whilst  closely  associ- 
ated with  tbe  'sons  of  the  ElOhIm,'  he  is  in  a  certain 
manner  distiitct  from  them  ('the  Satan  came  also  in 
the  midst  of  them'):  cp  Enoch  4O7 ;  agsJn,  in  Zech. 
(t  lo /.  65-7)  the  angels  are  sent  by  Yahwi  to  go  up  and 
down  in  the  earth,  in  Job  the  &tan  appears  to  do  so 
on  his  own  initiative  (note  the  question  \^a  Sad), 
although  the  idea  is  as  yet  by-  no  means  that  of  i  Pet. 
08  ;  and  finally  he  instigates  Yahwft  to  injure  Job  (23^) 
— a  sigiuficant  featore  when  we  contrast  x  K.  SSao, 
where  it  is  mly  at  Yahwi't  request  that  the  spirit  be- 
comes a  lying  spirit  to  entice  Ahab.  In  i  Ch.  21i 
( =3  S.  24i)  the  independence  of  Satan  has  apparently 
become  as  complete  as  !t  ever  became  ;  whereas  in  Job 
he  moves  God  against  man,  in  Ch.  he  moves  man 
against  God.  In  Wisd.  £34  SaUn's  independence  of 
and  oppositkm  to  God  Is  so  well-estabhshed  that,  as  in 
NT,  men  are  dasnfied  as  adherents  of  God  or  the 
Devil  (ot  T^s  ixelfov  /itplSot  Smt). 

{i)  The  view  of  Satan  as  tempter*  belongs  to  an 
advanced  stage.  Statements  attributing  temptation  to 
God,  which  were  at  first  ha^nles^  became  impossible 
in  the  development  of  Jewish  theology  in  a  more  reflec- 
tive age.  Four  passages  which  illustrate  the  four  main 
stages  in  the  evohitton  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of 
this.  Temptation  to  evil  is  in  a  S-  24 1  directly  attributed 
to  Yahwt ;  in  Job  1  /.  ultimately  to  God,  but  through 
the  medium  of  Satan ;  in  i  Ch.  21 1  it  is  ascribed  directly 
to  Satan,  and  by  die  Chronicler's  alteration  of  his 
source,  tacitly  denied  of  God ;  and  finally  in  James  1 13 
it  is  directly  denied  of  God.  Except  therefore  in  the 
very  latest  OT  passages  temptation  to  evil  is  not  incon- 
nsteot  with  tbe  character  <k  God ;  consequently  even 
in  Job,  &r  less  in  Zecb.,  the  Satan  is  not  in  any  distinct 
manner  morally  opposed  to  God ;  this,  at  the  earliest, 
he  becomes  in  Chronicles. 

This  is  tbe  main  point :  how  mach  anticipation  of  the  Uter 
moral  distinction  can  be  discerned  in  Zech.  and  lob  is  an  open 
question ;  in  Zech.  it  certainly  seenu  nioit  natural  to  see  in  him 
stmply  the  spokesman  for  the  sietnlv  just  demands  of  God ;  but 
the  narrative  of  Job  juuifiea  Davtdaoa's  sentenccj '  He  shows 
tui  asMdnity  slightly  too  keen  in  tbe  exerdse  ot  his  somciAat 
invidious  function '  (/^.  p.  7). 

The  passage  already  quoted  from  Wisdom  illustrates 
another  important  development ;  the  Satan  is  identified 
with  the  serpent  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  This 

1  How  Uttk  tenmtatloR  !■  snsgested  by  the  tcm  is  illuitnited 
byNu.SSu3a.  So  far  is  the  annl  of  Yahw^  who  beocoiea 
fbrthemmcea  Satan,  from  tempting  Bakaai  that  he  actually 
obsnuctB  him  In  an  evil  course. 
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ideatification  may  have  been  due  to  foreign  influence, 
either  Persian  (see  Grinun  on  the  passage)  or  Alexandrian 
(see  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  159,  167).  Com- 
pare and  contrast  £^och  6E)6.  Another  late  identifica- 
tion— that  of  Satan  and  the  depraved  will — is  altogether 
•iceptional  (fifjd  3<ii!A.,  16);  cp  EccLEStAsncus. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  NT  doctrine  two  negative 
points  may  be  noted ;  in  OT  no  reference  is  made  to 
angels  attendant  on  Satan;  'angels  of  evil' — i.e., 
angeb  who  inflict  injury — are  still  directly  subject  to 
God  (cp  PS.7S49  cp  85s/-  and  earlier  iS.16i4i^ 
Judg.  9a3 :  see  Angel,  3),  nor  to  any  'Cnll'  or 
'  ptmisbment '  of  Satan.  G.  b.  g. 

All  mwertaloty  as  to  the  current  conception  of  Satan 
ceases  when  we  reach  the  NT.  No  theory  of  dramatic 
B  Tn  NT  ^  poetic  personification  can  here  be  main- 
tained.  The  ■  enemy '  of  the  OT  is  now 
individualised,  the  '  Satans '  of  the  book  of  Enoch  are 
now  unified.  Satan  is  now  the  distinctly  personal 
(Ja.  47)  originator  (2  Cor.  lis  Jn.  844  i  Jn.  SB  la), 
instigator  (i  Thess.  85  Mt.  ii  ff.)  and  perpetuator  (Eph. 
2i)  of  sin,  and  the  cause  of  its  penalty,  death  (Jn.  844 
Heb.  214) ;  the  personal  head  of  the  realm  of  evil,  with 
the  ministers  thereof  (Eph.  23,  t^owrle.,  collective),  evil 
bodily  (Mt.l2a4  Lk.  13i6)  and  spiritual  (Eph.  2>  Jn. 
1231  ijn.  88);  and  the  antagonist  generally  of  God 
(Mt.  I839  Acts  ISio)  and  of  man  (i  PeL  58  Eph.  616 
Lk.2231  Rev.l2i9). 

Satan  appears  under  nine  distinct  names. 

I.  ipTptv,  'prince'  (SynoptntS)  fayowW,  Hit.  ttsMc; 
Jo.,  rav  tivpm  nimi,  IS31;  Paul,  fT»  ijw^lWf  toO  ^^m, 
Eph.  t  a ;  and  cp  Mc  tov  «iS»«t  n^rm,  3  Cor. 
S.  HUIWI.  4  4f  with  the  mtA  ffo  mmwo.  voS  KtfojMv  of  the 
£ph«d«n  pMuge. 

9,  t  w*tpi(im¥, '  the  tempter,'  Ml  431  Theas.  B  s. 

8.  liifini^,  'ftccuser,'  not  neceuarily  '•Underer,'  of  ihoie 
who  Rn  tbroivh  hit  temptation  (cp  mt^^w  tm»  UtKUkr, 
Rev.  li  loX  a  tide  confined  to  Satan,  except  when  uaea  of 


orQod(Mt.l8M  1  In.  Sid) and  of  n 
EtM^t  m  Biblical  Grttk,  4S-47- 

4.  lafM>ic(H«bnwlraii*l!taial«d,withGfeciMdfonn)'adver. 
my,'  NT  jfiutim,  wbetbcr  m  an  advemry  (i  Tbeu.  %  la),  a 
tempter  (Hk.  1  ij^  cc  the  prince  of  die  demena  or  evil  angeli 
(Uc  11  It  aOw.Uy  [there  uaMBaantboritylbr  the  fbnn  Israv 
here ;  see  TL])b 

5.  Bttt^tfioiK  Um^c/WA  [MBD,  of  donbtfiil  derivation  and 
dn>*B^tioa(Me  Bbblzbbub),  anaraefor  Satan  in  the  Synoptisti 
alone,  and  aolely  in  r^ard  to  demoniacal  pottettion  (Lk.  11 19 
compared  with  Mt.  13  at). 

6.  b  Jx'p^i  '  the  enemy '  ([Mt.  18  39  Lk.  10 19). 

7.  i  nr»A(,  'the  evil,  injurioui  one'  (Mt.1819,  cp  irrru- 
vunifii,  Lk.  7  at)  Eph.  A 16,  and  especially  i  Jn.). 

8.  fitXimp,  Syntc  and  Greek  form  01  Bblial  (^.e.),  only  in 
3  Cor,  S 15  (Cnrist  and  Beliar,  light  and  darkness,  God  and 
idoli,  OMitratted). 


See  Aktickrist. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  various  functions  are 
here  and  there  suggested  by  these  names  and  passages, 
_  v^^a  ^        same  issue,  the 

T.  worn.  uii^QtcQiince  and  propagation  of  evil ; 
and  the  NT  writers  who  contribute  to  the  history  of 
Satan  and  the  description  of  bis  doings  in  no  wise  con- 
tradict one  another.  If  we  draw  an  inference  from 
what  is  said  of  evil  angels  in  a  Pet.  24  Jude  6,  Satan 
was  not  originally  evil,  but  had  a  first  estate  which  he 
did  not  keep,  leaving,  through  sin,  his  own  babitatJon. 
Hia  sphere  of  dominion  was  now  the  air  or  firmament 
(Eph.  819  2a  Lk.  IO18  Rev.  I29).  whence  the  Syriac 
etymok^  of  Bellar  (in  Bar  BahlQl),  '  lord  of  the  air.' 
Prom  the  beginning  he  has  been  a  man-killer  (Jn.  644), 
seducing  Eve  (s  Cor.  11 3),  and  bringing  sin  and  death 
into  the  world  (cp  Wisd.  2a4,  not  opposed  to  Rom. 
6  la),  and,  by  the  power  of  death,  keeping  men,  through 
fear  of  it,  in  bondage  (Heb.  2 14/.);  enticing  men  to  sin 
Cor.  7  s)  and  accusing  them  when  they  have  fallen 

t  Not  rued  in  any  of  the  commonly  called  Pauline  Epitle* 
exotpc  iu  Epbesiaos  and  ibe  Pastonls. 
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(Rev.  I2io);  trying  to  entice  Jesus  himself  (SyntL) 
but  failing,  Jn.1430,  cp  Heb.4i5  aCor.Sai;  inflicting 
upon  men  misery  both  bodily  and  mental,  sometimes 
•  possessing '  them  with  his  '  demons '  (Mt  12a4).  at 
other  times  apparently  by  direct  and  adinaiy  disease, 
(i  Cor. 55  sCw.  127).  He  is  the  prince  of  tfiis  world 
(Jn.  1231) — i.e.,  '  the  present  age  {atdo')  with  all  Its  evil' 
(GaL  1 4) — and  as  '  god  of  this  age '  he  blinds  the  im- 
believing  (2  Cor.  44),  and  is  prince  of  the  sinrit  that  is 
active  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (E|A.  2a),  the 
'children  of  the  devil'  (i  Jn.  Sio);  and  by  deceitful 
wonders  and  lying  prophecy  he  will  lead  men  astray  in 
the  final  apostasy  (a  Thess.  29 /  Rev.  208). 

But  though  Satan  is  opposed  to  God  (Ja.  47),  and 
the  '  authority  of  darkness '  to  the  '  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God's  love '  (CoL  1 13), — as  darkness 
to  light  in  the  Parsee  antithesis, — - 
there  is  no  Parsee  dualism  in  any  true  sense.  True, 
Satan  is  not  often,  as  in  the  OT,  a  mere  angel  of  de- 
struction used  by  God  (i  Cor.Ss  3Cor.l27);  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  no  more  independent  of  God  or 
co-equal  with  him  than  is  man,  who  can,  as  he  chooses, 
serve  the  one  or  the  other.  All  that  can  be  said  in  this 
direction  is  that  the  Satanic  power  is  superhuman,  and 
therefore  equally  superhuman  is  his  capaci^  fc^  seduc- 
tion and  destruction  (Eph.  6i>).  But,  though  Satan  is 
'strong,'  Jesus  is  'stronger'  (MtI299,  and  parallels); 
he  can  spoil  Satan's  '  goods '  (Mk.  S37)  and  destroy  his 
works  ( I  Jn.  8  8) ;  Christ  will  finally  bring  him  to  naught 
and  rescue  his  bondsmen  (Heb.  214).  casting  him  and 
his  angels  into  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  them  (Mt. 
2541  Rev.  2O10  Jude  6),  along  with  the  last  enemy 
death  (i  Cor.  1536  Rev.  20 13).  This  deliverance  is.  in 
principle,  already  begun  (Lk.  10 18  /.  CoL  1 13  t  Jn. 
44  Jn,  1231  I611),  bat  will  not  be  complete  till  the 
mpevffltt  of  Christ  (Rom.  19ao  x  Ox.  16a6  s  Thess,  2 
Rev.  20).  G.  &  G.,  SS  1-4  :  J-  ll-i  ^  5-8- 

SATCHEL  (tsnn),  Is.Saa  RV,  in  a  K.  Sas  Bag  (i). 

SATHRABUZANES  (caOp&Boyz&nhc  [BA]). 
I  Esd.  03,  EV ;  AW-  Shethas-boznai. 

BATBAFS  (D<3|T9^,  and  pr,  aJkaSdar^fm, 

-W;  C&TP&TTAI,  but  CTp&THroi  in  Esth.8ia  [not 
L"] ;  Vg,  Satrapa;  AV  '  princes,'  or  '  lieutenants,'  RV 
always  'satraps')  are  mmtioned  in  Ezra 8 36  (0 
JItotxip-a')  E^3ta89(6BAi.^o^OT.^)g3  Dan.33/  37 
6a-s7/.^  It  is  the  O.  Pers.  kkSatfafdvan  [kklatra. 
'realm,  empire'+/tf.  'to  protect'),  not  to  be  con- 
founded widi  the  AvesL  ISitkrafSn,  wiiidi  has  a 
difHsrent  meaning.  The  division  of  the  empire  into 
satrapies  is  due  to  Darius  L  Hystaspis.  Though  really 
bound  to  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  king's  orders  and 
controlled  by  other  officials,  the  satraps  grew  into  a 
kind  of  viceroys,  who  exercised  in  their  provinces  an  all 
but  sovereign  power,  and  in  their  household  imitated  the 
royal  court  See,  further,  Persia,  g  i8i  Sheriffs  : 
and  cp  A.  Buchholz,  Quattiones  de  Ptruurum  satrafis 
(LnpNC,  1896).  CP,T. 

8ATTBS  is  the  EV  rendering  of  the  Heb.  D^TIKp', 
ittrint,  in  Is.  I8ai  S4i4  (RV°w-  'he-goats'  ;  American 
1  w«>-i-.  '  wild  goati  •)  and  RV^-  in  Lev. 

SrSSS.  «Ch.llis  (RV  'heats':  AV 

ue  wnn.  idevils').  In  these  four  passages"  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  natural 
animal — the  he-goat — which  the  Hebrew  word  i^fr  (an 
abbreviation  for  the  fuller  and  frequent  locution  il'ir 
'iMiim)  generally  denotes  (cp  Goat,      i  [4]  5).    It  is 

'  1  vcTMm  doe*  not  occur  in  Dan.Sa 37  87^ 

S  AnJ  in  3  K.  SSs  which  oripnally  spoke  of  D"l'|Wn  IflOS™ 
the  bsmoth  of  the  irirttH  (not  as  MT  OnftfriKthe  gates);  ao 
MofTmann  in  ZA  TW,  tSSa,  p.  175,  subsequently  others  (/.r., 
Kautach).  For  post-biblical  references  to  Dn*nv,  *ee  M. 
Sdiwab,  'Vocabulaire  d'Angelologie '  (AceJemt't  Jet  Ineeri^ 
tietu  10  U897]  370  4M  (f-tv.  oniv  and  Styt^tfi). 
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true  that  some  scholars  (e^. ,  Hengstenberg ;  Mmilarljr 
Baetbgenin  Riehm,  HWB^  'Feldgeister')  have  retained 
this  meaning  by  explaining  the  sacrifices  to  the  t/ Mm 
referred  to  in  Lev.  and  Ch.  as  belonging  to  an  Egyptian 
coitus  of  the  goat  (cp  Herod.  346),  borrowed  the 
Hdirews  from  the  ^yptians  and  practised  by  them  in  the 
vildemess  and  revived  by  Jeroboam  after  his  residence  in 
^ypt.  But  (apart  from  the  consideration  that  these 
two  references  are  exilic  and  post-exilic  respectively)  this 
interpretation  foils  to  do  justice  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah. 

The  anoenl  traditioo  (u  preserved  in  the  versions)  a  sub- 
stantially coiuiitent  and  subMantially  also  correct.  In  all  four 
passages  the  vernons  agree  in  oot  rendering  fiTlr  by  the  equiva- 
lent or  be-goat.  They  render  either  by  a  word  denoting  demon 
or  false  god,  or  by  a  term  [robably  unplying  demons  though 
signifying  directly  only  '  hairy ' — a  meaning  which  the  Hebrew 
word  posaened  (cp  Gen.  S7  11}  and  out  of  which  the  use  of  the 
word  lor  he«oat  ^obaUy  sprang.  Thus  S  readers  by  iai^vta 
or  fuirnM  ^  a  Ch.  11 15  uierE  la  probably  a  '  doublet ' ;  rott 
tUiliMt  xal  ntit  fMnuu),  Syr.  by  StU,  Tg.  jnv>  Vg.  d»m»M 
or^iimu;  ci^fnrtbcs',  Fkld's  notea  in  the  Hexaplaoo  Is.lSn 
ana  M 14. 

The  suggestion  of  the  versions  (see  above)  that  id'fr 
was  a  term  for  demons  or  a  particular  kind  of  demon  is 
oHifinned  the  omtexts  of  the  five  passages  (induding 
a  K.  28B)  already  mentioned.  Thus  in  Is.  84i4  Liuth 
(g.v. )  is  also  mentioned  ;  and  although  certain  natural 
animals  {e.^. ,  wolves,  jackals)  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection  both  here  and  in  Is-lSai.  they  are  not 
domestic  animals  like  the  goat ;  moreover,  we  have  the 
same  combination  of  actual  animals  and  dononic  beings 
in  an  Asqnian  description  of  devastation  (G.  Smith, 
Amnals  tf  ASur-bini-pal ;  see  Che.  on  Is.  ISn).  The 
association  of  demons  with  desert  places  was  a  [H^valent 
element  in  popular  belief  (cp  Demons,  g  3).  Note, 
further,  that  the  ilt  Mm  are  described  as  dancing  and 
calling  to  one  another.  In  aK.288  Lev.  17?  andaCfa. 
11 15,  where  the  idwidth  oS  the  i/frfm  and  sacrifices 
oflfered  to  them  are  mentioned,  the  term  may  be  used  in 
derision  of  false  and  forbidden  objects  of  vrorship  in 
general — for  which  abundant  parallels  could  be  cited. 
In  Lev.  17?.  however,  the  association  of  the  iffrfm 
with  the  '  open  field '  (v.  3)  suggests  a  connection,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  the  custom  or  rite  of  sending  a  goat  to 
Azazel  on  the  day  of  Atonement  (see  AZAZEL). 

It  remains  to  consider  how  fyx  the  i/lrim  were  a 
dearly  defined  class  of  demons  and  what  were  their 
a.  Cbaraetar-  spfWcharacteristka.  Weharereal^ 

teUntf  ^  *^      etymology  to  gidde 

us.  It  is  generally  assumed,  on  the 
ground  of  the  usual  significance  of 
id'ir,  that  they  were  goat-shaped.  This  is  not  im- 
probable, and  if  correct,  the  use  of  the  term  '  satyr '  is 
sufficiently  appro[viate ;  only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  turn  no  leason  for  attribating  to  the  Hebrew 
conception  the  richer  details  that  diaracterise  the  Gredc. 
Some  (e.g.,  Duhm ;  Marti,  Gexk.  d.  Isr.  Rel.  436) 
suggest  that  Azazel  (cp  above)  was  chief  of  the  itirtm  ; 
we  might  then  compere  the  relation  to  the  Greek  satyr. 
But  this  is  not  very  probable  (see  Cheyne's  paper  in 
ZA  TW,  1895  :  and  cp  Azazel).  Wellhausen,  on  the 
other  band,  seems  inclined  to  limit  his  inference  from 
the  etymology  to  the  haifintu  of  these  beings ;  see 
Heid.v)  135/  ;  ^  151  /  where  some  Arabic  parallels 
will  be  foimd.  If  id'ir  (=:demon),  in  spite  of  being 
confined  to  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature  (for  which 
there  may  be  sufficient  reason ;  cp  Demons,  8  i),  is 
actually  of  early  origin,  [sobiU>ly  it  merdy  expressed 
the  '  hairiness '  of  the  deinons ;  but  if  late,  it  was  most 
probably  chosen  on  account  of  its  secondary  sense  (goat) 
because  these  beings  were  r^rarded  as  goat-stuped. 
Cp  in  genoal  Boch.  Hierog.  hk.  vi  7  ;  Ges.  Jes,  465/. ; 
Baudissin,  J/.  1136^  and  the  article  'Feldgeister"  in 
PRE^ ;  Mannhardt  Wald-  u.  FtldiuUe,  ch.  8  (§  8 
refers  to  a  trace  of  Syrian  goat  spirits  in  a  story  of 
lambUdnu).  a  B.  G. 
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Saul  (S^Kp*.  i^ilJ,  as  if  ■  asked  for,'  S  56  ;  accordfaig 
to Jastrow [/^Z.  19(1900)  loi]  'devoted, 'viz.,  toYabwi; 
but seebelow[| I, midway];  CAOY^t^^])''*'^''''')' 
ally  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  Isnid.  His  stoiy  has 
passed  through  [biases  little  less  various  than  that  of 
David,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  interlaced  (see  David), 
In  its  present  form,  indeed,  it  raises  insoluble  problems 
tx>th  q(  htstoiy  and  of  characta* ;  ndther  the  outer  nor 
the  hmer  life  of  the  beraio  king  is  mtdligiUe  to  us. 
Reluctant,  therefbie,  as  we  may  be  to  touch  narratives 
which  are  universally  interesting — thou^  the  interest 
partly  arises  from  their  enigmas — we  cannot  avoid  criti- 
cising them,  and  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  gain 
which  will  result  from  critical  thoroughness  will  be  far 
greater  than  the  seeming  loss.  There  cannot  but  be  a 
more  potent  attraction  in  narratives  which  can  be  read 
more  nearly  as  they  were  meant  to  be  read;  andifthebis- 
toricai  eleinent  ttuiks  out  to  be  less  than  we  have  supposed, 
we  can  at  any  rate  use  it  with  some  confidence,  whilst  in 
a  secondary  sense  even  the  less  historical  elements  are 
of  documentary  value  for  the  period  to  which  the  tra- 
ditions in  their  present  form  can  be  shown  to  bdong  (see 
Sahuei.  [Books]). 

The  traditions  agree  (and  we  shall  find  good  reason 
to  accept  the  statement)  that  Saul  was  a  Benjamite  of 

1_  OxlsbL  (iS.9i  10«6  II4I534).  though 

the  most  ingenious  of  our  modern  his- 
torians (Windder)  seeks  to  show  that  he  was  a  Gileadite. 
The  short  genealogy  in  i  S.  9 1  represents  his  &ther  KiSH 
as  a  '  son  of  Bechorath '  (Aphiah  which  foUows  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  '  Gibeah '),  and  in  lOai  Saul  ben  Kish  is  as- 
signed to  thefemily  called  MA'nu[jr.v.],-while  inaS. 
20 1  Sheba  the  Benjamite,  David's  opponent,  is  called 
ben  Kchri — i.e.,  a  Bichrite  (cp  Bechcr,  and  see  below 
on  the  'Bezek'  of  1S.II8),  Taking  these  names 
Bechorath,  Matri,  and  Bichri  together,  and  noticing 
S^'s  reading  fMxeifi  in  i  S,  9 1,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see 
that  Saul's  ftimily,  according  to  the  tradition  under- 
lying 9 1  and  lOai,  was  luiown  as  Machirith  (cp 
imaassm'sa  in  9i)  or  Jerahme'elith  (cp  8  6) ;  cp 
iCh.8a9/,  where  the  origin  of  Kish  is  traced  to 
Maachah  (a  corruption  of  Jerahroe'd).  In  other 
words,  the  clan  and  family  to  which  the  first  king  be- 
longed were  ultimately  of  semi-Jerahmeelite  origin. 
Nevertheless  the  early  writers  were  quite  consistent  in 
F^arding  Saul  as  a  Benjamite,  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(as  its  very  name  may  perhaps  indicate)  had  a  strong 
Jerahmeelile  element ;  this  is  suggestivdy  expressed  in 
t  Ch.  77j^  where  (by  no  mae  arbitiaiy  fiction  )Jenmoth, 
at  once  son  of  Bela  and  son  of  Becher,  is  recognised  as 
a  Benjamite  ;  now  Jerimoth  is  certainly  not  =  ' excd- 
sa'  [Ges.]  but  one  of  the  most  unmisttduble  popular 
corruptions  of  Jerahme'el.* 

This  theory  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  name  of 
Saul's  father  Kish,  which,  in  spite  of  the  very  plausible 
connection  suggested  by  Robenson  Smith  (see  coL 
3683),  is  perhaps  best  explained  as  a  corruption  of 
Cush  (iftt)  or  Cushi  (*i'u).  Cush  and  Missiu-  (Mufri) 
were  contiguous  regions  in  N.  Aralna ;  if  there  were 
Misrite  dements  in  Israel  (see  Moses,  %  4),  there  were, 
of  course,  equally  developed  Cushite  elements. 

The  name  of  the  king  himself  does  not  admit  of  as 

t  It  may  no  doubt  he  asserted  that  thU  way  of  regarding  Saul 
was  erroneous.  It  is  said  in  i  Ch.  T 14^  of  M achir,  whose  wife 
was  Maacah  Jerahme'elith),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
and  WincklcT  bolos  that  Saul  was  not  a  Benjamite  but  a  Manassite 
of  Gilead.  But  surely  the  right  view  U  that  there  were  both 
northern  and  southcni  dans  of  Uadiirite  (r^^  Jerahmeelite) 
affinities.  According  to  i  Ch.  809-33  Kiab  and  Saul  belonged  to 
the  southern  Jcni(^BMlitai  (Haacah)^  TIus  is  the  theory  ex- 
pressed above. 
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ready,  an  explanation,  and  it  Menu  to  have  been  reey 
ih  VmsoM  f**^  misunderstood.  The  key  to  it  is 
h^u.  P"'*'*'^y  ^  found  in  t  S.  Irf,  where  the 
name  httiDV  (Samuel)  is  expressly  made 
equivalent  to  biKf'  (Saul),  and  connected  (cp  v.  ao)  with 
aJhiK^  (t^'^t  'to  ask.'  It  is  at  any  rate  plausible  to 
suppose  that  ^mQ'Sl  and  Si'Ql  (also  Isbmael  and 
Shobal?)  are  modifications  of  a  common  original,^  viz., 
the  southern  clan-name  Shema  (=Sheba,  0^  m/ioa. 
Josh.  19a?)  with  the  aftbnnative  ^  or  Sh-  It  will  be 
remembered  that  elaewheie  Saul  (Saul,  a  ;  Shaul)  is 
a  N.  Arabian  name,  giv«k  both  to  a  Snwonite  and  to  a 
Mufrite  ;  also  that  Samuel,  according  to  tradition,  was 
a  ion  of  JEROHAU — i.e. ,  belonged  to  a  clan  which  bad 
Jerahmeelite  (N.  Arabian)  affinities.  It  is  even  possible 
that  tbe  narrator  who  worked  up  the  Iq^ends  respecting 
Saul's  connection  with  Samuel  may  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  seer's  real  name,  and  have  sdected  for  him  one  of 
two  variants  of  the  traditional  name  of  the  first  king.^ 

The  view  of  the  origin  of  the  nune  '  Sftul '  bcK  recommended 
may  help  to  account  for  the  &ci  that  ancient  ictibei  were  liable 
to  confound  the  two  namei  Saul  and  Samuel,  for  evidence  of 
whidi  it  is  anough  to  refer  to  i  S.  11  j,  where  the  rival  reading* 
Vnr  -nrym  ('  "ftcr  Saul ')  and  httV30  fin  C  after  Samuel  i»und 
•lide  by  sid^  and  i  S.  38  la,  where  tbe  cry  cm  the  witch  of  Endor 
is  taid  lo  have  been  called  forth  by  the  M^t  of  '  Samuel,'  a 
palpable  eiTor(as  Ferlei  has  pointed  out)lbc  SauL'* 

The  true  name  of  the  first  king,  however,  has  prob- 
ably passed  into  oblivion,  like  so  much  besides  c<»mected 
vridi  this  dim  iar-off  figiue. 

The  true  name  of  Saul's  native  place  is  perhaps 
teooverable.  It  was  most  probably  not  GibeaUi-shaul 
(EVGibeah  of  Saul),  but  Gibeath-shalishah  (Vutr  and 
nrSrmayreasonablybetaken  to  be  kindred  forms);  i.e., 
Shalishah  was  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  this 
Gibeah  was  situated.  Near  it  were  {a)  Laish,  also 
called  in  MT  Laishah  and  Zela  (both  corruptions  of 
Shalisliah},  and  (i)  Gilgal  or  Beth-gilgal — i.e.,  very 
probabiy  Beth-jerahmeel  (see  {  6).  Belh-Jeraljmeel  *  (if 
we  may  adopt  tliis'  name  as  the  true  one),  which  was 
^parently  a  walled  city  of  some  imp(»tance,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  Saul's  clan.  As  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  was  the  city  which  this  hero  relieved 
when  in  a  very  critical  situation  ;  it  was  also  the  place 
where  his  married  daughter  (see  Mesab,  Palti)  and 
his  grandson  (see  Mephiboshbth)  resided,  and  where 
Sheba  tbe  Bidirite  took  refuge  with  his  clansmen  when 
pursued  by  Joab.'  The  lestoratim  of  the  true  name 
throws  a  bright  li^t  on  a  number  of  passages  (cp 
Gallim). 

It  is  a  disputed  pnnt  irtiether  or  no  Saul  was  the  first 
to  realise  the  idea  of  Idngly  govenwwnL  According  to 
1*.  p-«^™«„,Winckler(G/256i57).thestOTiesof 
icrreoeoeiiOMTQygj^  Abimelech.  and  Jephthah 

were  brought  into  shape  as  justifications  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  Gileadite  (?)  Saul  to  the  sovereignty  of 
ivestem  Israd  and  to  the  pcnsession  of  the  religious 
capital — Shcchem.  This  thnxy  is  decidedly  ingenious  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  (see  Isbael,  g  lo ;  Gideum  ; 
but  cp  AuhElECH,  a)   that  Gideon  was,  strictly 

1  For  tha  Kune  idea  aomewfaat  differently  applied  tee  Wi. 
C/Saa4,  JCATfiMS-  This  Kholar's  own  explanation  of  SlNP 
iifiiUyaet  forth  mXATm,  le.;  tbe  Hebrew  iianie(  < asked 0 
b  theDtand  tnuuktioo  tt  itl/mnutt,  'the  orade-god,' a  title 
of  Sn,  tha  mooD-Eod. 

s  Cp  Sayce,  HihbtH  £mA*>w(i887),  5a.  'Shefao,'  too,  was 
hardly  tha  UrtlMuuiM  of  tha  Kchnte  mantkHMdiaaS-SOi. 

>  X«Vtavf)L  R|u«ients^K0  ia  Gan. U 10  f A),  iS.ll  13  (B<^ 
>g<BAX  16n  0X  whila  SoavX  rapwainti  ?inpg  in  i  S.lBia 

^  There  ware,  of  couree,  different  places  called  Beth-Jeiahmeel. 
Cp  Gallih,  Sack  (4). 

■  Tbe  passage  (a  S.  SO  14  should  probably  be  read  thus, 
'  And  Sheba  paJised  on  to  Beth-jera)^ne  el,  and  all  the  Bichrites 
(Jera^meelites)  assembled  and  went  in  after  him.  And  they 
came  and  beuegcd  him  in  Beth-jeral>me'el ' ;  hence  in  v.  tS 
should  be  ^M:£rrTl>  In  v.  14  'csrCSsa)  should  be  jrsp,  and 
thin  VlOP*  should  be  n^m' ;  the  following  words  ,13V0  n"Zl 
sbotikl  be  ^HpfTi'  n'3  (ui  aaily  cotraction).  Other  reference*  to 
'  Bethjenhnual '  moaUy  tudariie  certaia  oonupt  words  in 
An.  1 3  Hos.  10 14  (Ma  Cfh,  Bih.\ 
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ipealung.  the  first  Israelitish  Ung;  It  ronains  bue, 
however,  that  Saul  Is  the  first  king  of  a  sectum  of 

the  Israelites  of  whom  fairly  definite  traditions  are  pre- 
served, and  it  is  to  these  traditions,  not  all  equally  trust- 
worthy, that  we  now  direct  our  attention. 

Traditions  of  much  interest  respecting  Saul  bave  come 
down  U>  us  from  a  school  of  writers  trained  under  pro- 
\d  iSwiMH/wM  pl>^  tnfhiencft  According  to  thiese. 
Iff.  xzmaraon  ^       called  Samuel*  who,  by 

his  preternatural  insight,  recognised  in  the  son  of  Kish 
the  destined  '  captain '  or  '  prince '  {ndgfd,  see  Prince) 
of  united  Israel  (i  S.  9i6).  This  patriotic  Israelite  (see 
Sauuel)  is  introduced  to  us  going  up  to  the  iSmdk  of 
an  unnamed  city  to  '  bless  the  sacrifice '  and  partake  of 
the  sacrificial  repusL  By  a  lu^}p|y  accident — as  it 
seems— Saul,  on  a  journey  in  setudt  of  his  father's 
lost  asses,  appears  before  him,  and  timidly  asks  the 
way  to  tbe  seer's  house.  At  once  Samuel  (who,  if  a 
member  of  a  Jerahmeelite  clan,  would  perhaps  recog- 
nise Saul)  discloses  his  identity.  He  treats  his  visitor 
with  marked  coosideratiott,  and  on  the  mwrow, 
in  strict  privacy,  communicates  to  him  a  divine  oracle 
respecting  him.*  At  the  same  time  he  solenmly  anoints' 
and  then  kisses  him  (see  SALtTTATlONS).  FinaHy,  to 
strengthen  Saul's  faith,  he  specifies  three  remaikable 
experiences  which  tbe  fovourite  erf  heaven  will  have  as 
he  returns  home.  One  was  that  he  would  meet  two 
men  (see  Rachel's  Sepulchre)  who  would  give  news 
respecting  the  lost  asses  and  would  mention  the  paternal 
anxiety  of  Kiah.  Another  was  that  three  pilgrims  whom 
he  would  also  meet  (see  Tabor)  would  be  so  struck  fay 
bis  bearing  ttuU  they  wovld  sahUe  him  and  offer  liim  a 
present  of  two  loaves.  The  third  sign  was  that  Saul 
vi-ould  meet  a  company  of  n/bi'fm  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
(see  PkofheT,  %  4),  and  would  be  s«xed  upon  the 
spirit  of  Yahwi  and  pass  into  the  same  state  (calling  out 
perhaps  tot  the  advent  of  Israd's  war-god  to  lead  his 
people  to  victory).  All  this,  we  are  told,  came  to  pass ; 
yet  it  was  not  this,  but  the  disclosures  ci  Ae  seer  Samuel, 
which  transfortned  Saul's  nature,  and  made  him  a  true 
king  (IO9). 

In  about  a  month's  time  Saul  was  called  upon  to 
justify  the  seer's  selection.  So  at  least  the  true  text  oS 
la.  Wli>BkIar*a  »S.1I.  (preserved  by  6)«  tdls  us. 
JhSSv  Winckler,  however,  rejects  the  wwds 
whic^  assert  a  month's  interval,  as  not 
bcloi^ing  to  the  original  tradition.  According  to  this 
scholar,  it  is  quite  a  fresh  account  of  Saul  and  his  wigin 
that  we  have  in  t  S.  lli-ii,  the  original  story  having 
been  recast  vdien,  to  soothe  patriotic  fedings,  theGileadite 
hero  was  converted  into  a  Benjamite.  After  imdoing 
what  he  regards  as  the  work  of  the  later  editor  of  tbe 
tradition,  Winckler  arrives  at  this  simple  statement  of 
fact  which  he  considers  to  be  authentic.  Nahash,  lung 
of  the  Ammonites,  was  be»eging  the  city  of  JABESH  in 
Gilead,  and  pressing  it  hard.  By  a  bold  stroke,  akin 
to  that  related,  Windder  thinks,  by  antidpati<Mi  in 
Judg.7  (see  Gideon).  Saul  relieved  the  dty  (v.  ii), 
whidi  appears  to  have  been  his  birthplace.*  The 
points  which  seem  to  Winckler  to  force  upon  ta  the 
view  that  Saul  vras  a  Jabeshite  are  three — (i)  the  tra- 

I  According  to  Winckler  (GUiiii,  Zuph  in  Ht.  E[4ii«im, 
whence  the  earlier  prophetic  legend  Draught  Samuel,  was  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  Benjamin.   See,  however,  Zuph. 

s  The  lelalioa  between  the  prince-elect  and  the  seer  remind* 
tu  of  the  traditions  respecting  Eluha  as  a  king-maker  (i  K. 
10  tt^.  a  K.  9 13  0  3).  No  doubt  it  appeared  natural  to  the  pro* 
I^ietic  schocd  (M  narrators.  Observe  that  there  is  an  oouswot  in 
the  MT  of  I S.  10 1  (see  Kor.  wMch  can  be  supplied  from 
0.    The  sentence  dropped  out  hjr  naoMeaialauton. 

■  Whether  this  is  bistnical  may  be  doubted  (see  amend, 
Jtel.-gtiek.^  66,  n.  i>. 

*  KM  iy*ri»n  mt  iLtrk  fiqM  (BA) ;  Kal  hfAim  luii.  uv* 
qfMfMi'  (I-)-    MX  has  trviD2  TrM  (gal  V^^t  I^P  I 

01-  poinu  to  a  Heb.  text  in  which  rnno  and  (Hi  both  had  a 

C'    at  the  end  of  i  S.  10  a6,  giving  not  only  a  wrong  reading 
a  wrong  ccmnection.    For  deariy  11 1  is  a  coatinuation  at 
thananativawhklibmksoffatlOis,  Saa  H.  P.  Sidtb. 
0  So,  ootofdyG/SbutalM  Jir^Tmaa;. 
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dilioa  in  I  S.  SI  ii-ij  rdative  to  the  ptoaa  nre  of  the 
Jabohites  for  the  bones  of  Saut  and  his  sons,  {2)  the 
stand  made  by  Saul's  son  and  bar  Ishbosheth,  as  king 
of  E.  Israel,  at  Mahonaim,  and  (3)  the  legendary  state- 
laent  in  Judg.  21 8-14  that  Jabesh-gilead  sent  no  warriors 
against  the  offending  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  (virtually) 
recognised  the  right  of  eomttiHum  eojoj^  by  Jabeshites 
and  Be^iainites. 

WncUer's  codcIusIod,  bowercr.  thoi^h  {dausiUe 
(cp  Manasseh,  §  4},  cannot  well  be  admitted.  As  to 
1/  ClMTBA'a  ^3^'  statement  in  Judg.  21 8-14  does 
thMTff  indeed  imply  the  currency  of  a  belief  in 
"'*™'*  the  connection  between  the  Benjamite 
Icing  Saul  and  Jabeah-gilcad.  bat  in  its  present  form  (the 
text  is,  in  the  cqunion  of  the  present  writer,  in  need  of 
reviHon)  it  is  too  late  to  have  any  critical  value.  As 
to  (a).  Ishbosheth's  stand  at  Mahanaim  could  only 
proTe  that  Saul's  sovereignty  extended  in  some  degree 
to  Gilead.  As  to  (i),  the  statement  in  the  traditiuial 
text  of  I  S.  81 11-13  >s  impossible,  if,  as  the  present  writer 
believes,  the  place  where  the  bodies^  of  Saiil  and  his  sons 
■were  vcpoatd  on  the  wall  was,  accwdlng  to  the  original 
tradition,  not  Beth-shan,  but  some  southern  town,  such 
as  Esbean  (Josh.  ISsa).  periiaps  Beer-sheba^  (cp 
ESHEAH,  Ashan).  Who  the  friends  of  Saul  really 
vrere,  we  shall  see  later ;  Jabeshites  of  Gilead,  they 
most  certainly  were  noL 

Saul  therefore  was  not  a  Gileadite  but  a  Benjamite. 
The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  improbable  gec^rapbical 
latemeotin  i  S.03^  (seeStuLisHA,  Zuph),  and  out  of 
the  statement  in  the  traditional  text  (r^ected)  <tf  z  & 
81 11-13  (so  far  as  it  refers  to  Beth-shan  and  the  Jabesh< 
ites),  must  be  met  hf  stricter  criticism  of  the  text 
Underlying  '  Jabesh-gilead '  there  must  be  the  name  of 
some  place  easily  accessible  from  Saul's  home  at  Gibeah.* 
What  thai  name  is,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  errors 
of  the  scribes,  both  in  MT  and  in  9,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  It  is  Beth-gilgal,  i.e.,  Beth-Jcnthmeel,  a  place- 
name  to  which  we  have  already  been  introduced — the 
city  intended  was  in  the  S.  of  Benjamin  near  Gibeah 
and  Anathoth  ;  and  the  foes  who  threatened  the  city 
and  all  Benjamin  besides,*  were  not  the  Ammonites  but 
the  '  Amalekites ' — i.e. .  a  branch  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
(iron  was  miswritten  for  pSov^^NSnr;  cp  Judg-Sis), 
the  name  of  whose  king  was  Achish  (rait),  u  we  sluuld 
probably  read  for  '  Nahadi '  (pni ;  see  Nahash).  It 
may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  danger  to  which  Beth- 
Jerahmeel  was  exposed  from  the  N.  Arabians  was.  in 
the  0|»DioQ  of  the  present  writer,  not  always  averted  ; 
in  Hos.  10 14  and  Am.  I3  there  is  possibly  a  reference  to 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Salmteans  (nearly  sCushites)  af 
tbdr  conquest  either  of  this  fortress  of  a  fntress 
-with  the  same  name  in  the  Negdx    See  Salha. 

The  place  where  the  Isradites  mastered  in  obedience 
to  Saul's  summons  was  Bezek  (i  S.  118),  which  on  the 
supposition  that  the  distressed  city  was  in  Gilead  is 
suitably  identified  with  Khirbet  Ib^c.  If  so,  there  will 
appear  to  be  two  places  called  Bes^,  for  in  Judg.  1 4/ 
we  meet  with  a  Besek*  wUdi  b  undmiaUy  tn  tlw  S.  of 
Palestine  (see  Bezek). 

It,  however,  the  dneataned  city  was  ia  Baqjamin,  and  the  foe* 
wore  Jera^Beelites  from  the  extreme  S.,  it  k  WDbaUe  that 
tha  wanrion  who  retpond«d  to  Saul  were  from  Beqjamin  and 
from  the  lemtMy  farther  &,  and  that   the  mmtaring 

1  On  I  Ch.  10 10  see  Head. 

'  Not  unfrequently  in  P's  lists  we  find  a  corrupt  variant  of  a 
place-name  preienled  at  the  name  of  a  fi«sfa  place. 

*  ThU  hat  a  doae  bearing  on  the  criiiciun  of  Judg.  31 8-14 
{referred  to  above). 

*  I  S.  11 3  bai  been  thoroughly  mlsundentood  owing  to  textnal 
cormpttoo.  For  -rtpia  we  should  certainly  read  StpfO.  The 
paMage  then  becomet,  '  that  I  stop  np  to  year  lea  every  fbvn- 
taln  of  Benjamin '  (cp  a  K.  3  95).  g  and  j  can  be  coafoaaded  in 
Aramaic  characten ;  cp  ffax's  {dio^K  in  i  S.  13  9  for  y2'- 

'  '  Adoni-becelc'  in  Judg.  1 5^  is  probably  a  combinatira  of 
two  clan-namw  'JTH  (from  ^njr  i  Paxaoisb,  |  7)  and  yo 
<iee  above).  Cp  'AAamkmm'  and  'Adoniram,'  where  'kan' 
and  *  tea'  riprism  fanmenis  of '  Jia^meA' 
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place  was  in  (or,  less  probably,  to  the  5.  oO  the  diitrict 
occujned  by  Saut't  clan.  Of '  Betek '  we  know  nothing ;  bdt  a 
southern  clan^name  ^yxi  >*  attested  by  the  name  n*JU  and  by 
the  pbea^iame  (near  Tekoa}.  Most  probably,  however, 
we  sboiild  read,  for  pia,  not  713,  hut  ^33  ;  Becher  was 
■n  fact  one  form  of  the  name  of  Saul's  dan.  The  proceedings  of 
the  heroic  leader  ihiu  become  geograiducaUy  clear ;  '  GilgaT'  in 
t  S.llia-is  may  be  emended  into  'Jetafmeel,'  i.t.,  Beth- 
jeratpieel,  Uw  tmme  of  the  ceotnl  place  of  Saul's  dan. 

Naturally  enoa^,  such  an  important  erent  as  the 
relief  of  Beth-jerahmeel  (Jabesh-gilead)  led  to  .the 

itf  irfBo-  of  ^         °f  Benjamin 

{v.  14  is  rightly  regarded  by  Driver  as  re- 
dactional,  and  may  be  omitted).  Possibly 
other  tribes,  too,  rec^nised  him  as  in  a  qualified 
sense  their  king  by  sending  him  presents,  ao  that 
they  might  pr^t  in  time  of  need  by  Us  proved 
^Ijty  in  war&re ;  but  of  tlus  no  certainty  is  attainable. 
The  tboroagbty  antique  action  *  ascribed  to  Saul  in  i  S. 
11 7  has  been  placed  in  a  wrong  setting.  The  compiler 
gives  no  hint  that  the  action  r^erred  to  made  the  war  a 
holy  war,  and  he  represents  the  pieces  of  flesh  as  having 
beoi  sent  tfarooghoot  all  larad.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  other  clans  beudes  those  most  nearly  connected 
with  Saul  and  those  which  were  in  equal  danger  from 
the  Jerahmeelites  (on  the  significant  notice  in  1  S.8I7 
[emended  text]  respecting  '  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
in  Jerabmeelite  Arabia '  see  84  c)  were  summoned  to 
his  standard.  Saul  was  by  do  means  king  of  all  Israel ; 
that  distiaeticm  wai  teaerved  for  David. 

Still  in  such  turbulent  times  even  this  nwderate 
dominion  demanded  ail  the  energy  and  fervent 
patriotism  of  the  ruler,  who  was  certainly  no  mere  lad 
at  his  succession,  though  his  precise  age  is  not  reccnxled.' 
The  words  in  i  S.  II7  '  whosoever  comes  not  out  after 
Saul,'*  suggest  that  Saul  was  already  well-known  as  a 
bold  warrior.  The  story  in  x  S.  03^.  lAieh  presents 
him  as  a  youthful  and  modest  dependent  of  his  &ther 
Kish,  does  not  inspire  lu  with  confidence ;  indeed  the 
whole  connection  of  Saul  with  an  individtul  called 
Samuel  is  historically  not  free  from  doubt. 

According  to  the  tradition,  Saul  now  returned  to  his 
home  at  Gibeah.  From  i  S.  ISa  it  would  seem  that 
_  gn^gm  one  of  his  first  r^^  acts  was  to  collect  a 
small  army  of  Israelitish  warriors.  Prob- 
ably they  wne  diieffy  BmJamites  under  the  leadership  of 
Abner  ;  it  is  a  plaiisible  hypothesis  d  Winckler  that 
Benjamin  was  at  that  time  no  means  '  the  smallest  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel'  (i  S.  9ai).  and  that  its  territory  was 
more  extensive  than  in  the  later  period,  after  it  had  been 
conquered  (?)  by  David.*  This  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  army  agrees  with  i  S.  226^  where  Saul  is  described 
as  in  Gibodi,  surrounded  by  Benjamites,'  when  he  pro- 
noimced  an  imjust  sentence  on  the  priestt  erf*  Yahwi.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  also  (like  David)  a 
bodyguard  composed  of  fbidgners,  if  rdffm  (v.  17^ 

1  For  the  archsological  oHzin  of  the  custom  referred  to  see 
WRS  Rtl.  40a,  who  illustrates  from,Lucian  and  Zeno- 

bius,  and  notkea  tbe  parallel  statement  in  Judg.  1629.  The 
narrative  in  Judg.  19-31  has  been  much  edited,  tbe  statement 
referred  to  is  partly  connected  with  a  mytbolo^ol  story  relative 
to  creation  (see  Sodou,  |  9).  panly  with  an  antique  samticial  rite 
(cp  Sdiwally,  Stmit.  Kn^alUrHlintr,  1 54).  Tbose  who  par- 
took of  the  sacrificial  pieces  of  flesh  which  Saul  sent  round  became 
consecrated  peiSMis  whcwn  no  enemy  could  harm.  The  later 
compilen  of  tbe  story  of  Saul  had  forgotten  this ;  but  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  historical  criti^  to  Esr  as  he  can,  to  get  behind  their 
compilation,  mni  restore  the  original  setting  ot  misunderstood 
traditions. 

3  iS.]8igivesDOMnM.  Hostcritici  since  Wellhausenr^ard 
It  as  a  gloss,  and  read  * .  .  .  years  old  was  Saul  when  be  began 
to  reign,  and  be  reigned  .  .  .  j-ean  over  Iitael.'  The  glossator 
did  not  venture  to  fill  up  tbe  number  of  years.  This  involves 
regarding  yj\p  before  p'w  as  a  corrupt  duplication  of  ^jp.  See, 
however,  Dnver  and  LOnr,  ^  loe.  Klostermann's  theory  seems 
too  complicated. 

*  The  following  words  '  [and]  after  Samuel '  are  a  variant,  as 
explained  already. 

*  The  cooquat  may  be  obacurely  referred  to  In  Jndg.SOL 
Similarly,  it  wimi,  Nflldeke  (coL  536,  o. 

■  On  I S.  tS6  sea  Tahausic  ;  on  *ye  BeqJanutM,'  a  7,  toe 
CriU  Ba. 
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'mniwis')  is,  as  the  pccient  writer  sospeets,  a  mntU- 
atioo  and  corruptioo  of  Zareph&thim  (Zatcfdiatbites). 
These  fonigaen,  however,  were  virtually  Israelites ; 
they  had  adopted  laraelitish  revereoce  for  the  persons 
of  the  priests  of  Yahwi,  whom  they  refused  to  massacre 
at  the  bidding  ot  the  enraged  king  (v.  17).  It  was 
Doeg  an  'Aramite'  (see  i  S.2l8[7],  0"*)^  who,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  narrative;  out  of  hatred  for  E>avid 
performed  tbe  dreadful  act,  for  which,  after  David  bad 
come  to  the  throne^  a  stern  p«aUy  was  (not  indeed  bjr 
David)  exacted  (s  S.  21). 

The  historical  character  of  the  massacre  (apart  from 
the  details)  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  it 

  of  Gibeon.   like  Samuel   (a  typical 

personage),  '  rejected '  Saul  as  king  ?  Had  they 
real^  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretender,  and  so 
done  all  in  thdr  power  to  paralyse  Saul's  patriotic 
activity  ?  Ho«'ever  that  may  be,  we  must  not  forget  the 
ardtious  nature  of  the  task  to  which  Saul  had  traced 
himself.  He  had  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  disastrous  in- 
cursions of  a  powerful  enemy,  the  name  of  which  is 
given  as  PCUitIm  (dXXA^uXw)  or  Philistines  [?.«.]. 
The  correctness  of  this  name  is  generally  accepted,  but 
has,  elsewhere  by  the  present  writer  (see  Pelgthites, 
ZAREPhaTh),  been  questioned.  In  particidar,  there 
are  passages  in  the  narrative  which  is  commonly  used 
as  evidence  for  David's  outlawry,  but  may  really  be  a 
transformed,  distorted  version  of  a  tradition  of  a  struggle 
between  Saul  and  David  (so  Winckler},  and  also  in  the 
account  of  the  dosing  teene  ot  Saul's  life,  and  of  David's 
subsequent  expknta,  whidi  force  the  present  writer  to 
bold  that  the  Zarephathites — excluding  those  who  bad  ex- 
patriated themselves  and  joined  Saul's  bodyguard — were, 
together  with  their  ndghbours  the  '  Amalckites, '  the  true 
enemies  of  Saul  and  for  a  time  at  least  of  David  after 
him  (see  Pelbthites,  Rehoboth,  Zabbphath).  In  a 
word,  tbe  so-called  *  niilistines '  arc  Zarephathites,  and 
thdr  centre  was  not  the  '  Philistian  seanxmst'  but  tbe 

NEGBB[jr.f.]. 

A  Striking  account  is  given  by  one  of  the  narrators  of 
the  opening  of  the  war  against  the  '  Philistines'  (i  S.  IS) 
— of  course,  before  the  massacre  just  refeired  to. 
Jonathan  (whose  relation  to  Saul  the  writer  asstmies  to 
be  well-known)  bad  offered  an  open  insult  to  the 
'  Philistines '  (v.  3) ;  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  it 
was  an  insult  which  affected  their  religion.*  The 
'  Philistines '  mustered  in  force  to  avenge  it  AHnghted 
at  th«r  appearance,  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in 
mountain-hollows,  or  crossed  over  into  Gad  and  Gilead. 
From  the  camp  at  Michnuuh  (opposite  Geba  where  the 
outrage  had  been  committed)  the  '  Philistines '  plundered 
the  country,  secure  of  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
because  few  of  tbe  Israelites  bad  any  weapons  (t  S. 
18i9-«;  cp  Fork).  Only  wx  hundred  men,  we  are 
told,  remained  with  Saul  at  '  the  border  of  Gibeah ' ; 
but  one  of  these  was  no  less  than  Jonathan.  This  brave 
man,  together  with  his  armour-bearer,  is  said  to  have 
perfionned  amoataudaciousexploit  (i  S.  14  ;  on  tbe  text 

t  By  Anunite  we  mean  '  Jcrahmeelite There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  Do^  was  one  of  the  Qi^n  or  rather  Zarephathitei 
(cp  Grate's  view,  coL  1134).  For  some  new  evidence  see  CtH, 
Bit.    81-  has  'UovfiA(0(. 

S  *  Garrison '(EV)  is  not  a  probable  rendering  of  a'XX  Like 

aip  in  th«  Hadad  inscription  found  near  Zetijirli^  the  word 
might  mean  dther '  prefect '  or  '  frillar.'  Tbe  meaning  '  pillar ' 
if  to  be  preferred  (cp,  bowever,  Israei^  |  13),  Jonaiimn  would 
have  slam  more  than  one  pereon,  and  nt3]  seems  to  point  to 
some  religious  insult.  Probably  we  should  read  TiZ'^,  'be 
(battered '  (Klo.).  A  sacred  jxllar  leems  to  b«  meant ;  we  need 
not  emend  3*11]  into  njSD  (cp  Jehoshafhat,  n.  a,  col.  3353 ; 
Phcxnicia,  I  g)k  In  10  5  for  '  tbe  bill  of  God '  (c-.n^n  nirai)  nad 
D*^m^*  np?>  'Gibeahitf  tbe  Jera^meelito.'   '  jcn^eelites' 

and  'Zaiephathitcs'  (■'Philistines')  are  tynonymous  terms. 
Tbe  sacred  pillar  of  tbe  Zarephathites  (Pbtlntints)  caused  the 
place  Mba  called 'Gibeah  of  tbe  Jen^riiieditc&'  rrom  U3  it 
appeaia  that  Gcba  is  meant. 
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of  w.  4/  see  MicaUASH).  His  ofaject  was  to  sorprise 
the  outpost  o€  tbe  enemy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watdi 
tbe  steep  ravine  between  Geba  on  dw  S.  and  Mkh- 
mash  on  the  N.  (tbeWadyes-SuwCnlt).  Tbe  two  men 
went  secretly  down  into  tbe  valley  below  Geba.  as  if  on 
their  way  to  the  caves  where  the  timid  Is'aelites  were 
btdden.  There  is  in  fact  a  line  of  sudi  caves  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  wady,  and  they  are  practically  impregnable 
(cp  MiCHUASH).  Greeted  with  scofb  hj  tbe  enemy, 
who  noticed  their  first  movements,  Jonathan  and  his 
follower  afterwards  disappeared  from  view,  and  dimbed 
up  on  the  other  side.^  The  I^listine  outpost  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
two  men.  Jonathan,  fatigued  as  he  was  with  bis  climb, 
smote  rigfat  and  left,  and  his  armour-bearer  quickly 
despatched  the  wounded.  The  '  spoilers '  fled  in  dismay, 
and  the  general  panic — so  the  legend  says — was 
heightened  by  an  earthquake  (see  EaBThquake). 
Then  Saul,  who  had  (somewhat  strangely)  been  tarry- 
ing under  the  pom^ranate  tree  '  in  the  border  of  Geba* 
(143;  see  GiBBAH,  §  I ;  Migron),  arose,  and  discover- 
ing tbe  absence  of  Jonathan  and  his  follower,  applied  to 
the  priest  for  guidance.  Before  there  was  time,  however, 
for  Abijab  to  teing  forward  the  Ephod  [f.v.],  circum- 
stances bad  made  tbe  duty  of  the  slowly  moving  king  clear 
to  him.  Promptly  he  Icri  his  little  band  against  the  dis- 
ordered enemy.  At  once  those  Israelites  who  bad  been 
compelled  to  serve  with  tbe  '  Philistines'  withdrew,  and 
joined  the  patriots.  The  '  Philistines '  were  seen  hurry- 
ing wildly  towards  Betliel  across  the  watershed  and 
down  the  steep  descent  of  ^jalon.  In  hot  chase  tbe 
Israelites  followed  them.  The  story  is  vividly  told, 
and  is  evidently  ancient.  How  far  is  it  trustworthy  ? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  a  pure  romance ;  but  Windcler 
has  called  attention  to  some  very  doubtful  elements,  and 
to  these  the  ^ffesent  writer  must  now  add  tbe  designaiim 
of  the  oppressors  cS  tbe  Israelites  \tf  the  name  of 
*  Philistines.' 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  battle  between  tbe 

Israelites  and  the  Philistines  in  the  vallqr  of  Elah 
(rather,  ha-Elah),  or,  as  the  scene  appears  to  be 
otherwise  described,  in  Ephes-dammim  (iS.17i/)- 
The  chief  point  in  it,  however,  is  the  encounter  of 
David  with  Goliath,  which  appears  to  be  a  reflection 
of  the  story  of  Elhanan  and  Goliath  in  a  S.  21 19,  where 
the  scene  of  the  combat  is  at  Gob  (  =  Rehoboth). 
Probably  'tmtk  kd-ilik  and  iphes-dammlm  are  cor- 
ruptions respectively  of  'twtek  jerahm^tl  and  'tmtk 
Xrammfm,  synonymous  phrases  {krammim  =  jerah- 
jHe'elim)  for  the  valley  of  Jerahmeel  (=tbe  wd<fy  et- 
Milhf).  It  is  important  to  mention  this  here,  10 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  change  in  our  view  of  the 
localities  trf  the  last  &tal  fight  ('Gilboa')  necessitated 
by  cur  criticism  of  the  text  (see  |  4).  As  has  been 
shown  elsevriiere,  the  period  as  well  as  the  scene  of  tbe 
traditional  fight  with  Goliath  is  misstated  in  t  S.  18. 

According  to  the  statement  in  i  S.  W^-jf.,  Saul  had 
various  other  wars  in  which  he  was  uniformly  successful 
_  Atka-  I'     doubtful  from  what  source  this  passage 
^wmT  '*  derived.     Evidently  tbe  writer   is  an 
admirer  of  Saul,  for  he  does  not  scruple 
to  transfer  exphnts  ascribed  by  tradition  to  David 
(3  S.  6 13)'  to  his  neglected  predecessor.    The  text  t£ 
the  passage  needs  recdfication,  and  should  probably 
run  thus  (see  Crit.  Bib.) — 

And  when  Saul  bad  taken  tbe  kinnlom  over  Israel  [be 
fou^t  against  all  his  enemies  round  aboul,  agnhnt  Uusor, 
uatnst  the  Amalekites,  apinst  Jenluneel-Hiffur,  and  agamtt 
ine  Zarcphathiles,  and  wbitbcnoavw  he  turned,  Iw  was 

1  Cp  Miller,  Tkt  Ltatt  0/ all  L»nd$,  104 ;  also  Condcr,  TpU- 

wtrit,  3 114^ 

S3  S.  8  la  should  probably  run  thus,  or  neariy  (bos  (tee 
Cril.  Bit.,  but  cp  David,  |  8),  '  From  Aram,  and  atm  Hkmar, 
and  from  the  Amalekitet,  and  from  the  Zarephathites,  and  mtm 
the  qxul  of  Had  ad,  the  Rcfaobothite,  king  of  Mwnr.'  On 
'Aiam'  (I.e.,  JerafnneeljL  as  an  emnidaiion  of  'Edonw*  cp 
JomiKKL,  I  a ;  Rszim;  Salt,  Vaixsv or ;  Zaoi;  Zobah. 
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rictariowl,  lie  ihowed  nlonr;  he  anoM  AnildC)  wid  maud 
bnel  out  of  the  hand  of  Us  tpoSm. 

Thus  in  its  origioal  form  the  passage  was  not  the 
close  of  a  history  of  Saul  (WcUh.  CHa^fif.).  but 
rather  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  the  campaign 
gainst  'Amalek,'  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  war  of 
Saul  described  at  any  length  io  our  traditions  before 
ihe  tragedy  of  Ml  'Gilboa' (see  i  S.  15,  andcp  Agag, 
Besor,  Havilah,  Shuk,  Tblaih,  Samuel). 

The  nairatiTe  suffers  greatly  from  the  want  of  pre-' 
liminary  explanations.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
bands  of  raiders  had  already  forced  their  way  to  Saul's 
territory?  Or  should  we  rather  assume  that  the  clans 
to  the  S.  of  Beojamin  had  appealed  fiiw  aid  to  the  king's 
generostiy?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we 
must  mA  the  notice  <rf  Saul's  expedition  against 
'  Amalek '  in  the  light  of  the  new  but  indispensable 
theory  (see  above)  that  his  warfare  was  chiefly  with  the 
Sarephathites  (Peitltim  bdng  a  corruption  of  S£r£- 
phSthim  as  '  Amalek '  is  a  distortion  of  Jerahme'elim). 
It  may  be  assumed  that  if  these  raiders  penetrated  into 
Saul's  kingdom  (the  territory  of  Benjamin  vras  then 
perhaps  man  extensive  (ban  afterwards),  the  Amale- 
kites  (Jerahmeelttes),  whom  we  can  only  with  some 
difficulty  distinguish  from  the  Zarephathites,  were  not 
less  successful  It  is  true,  the  details  respecting  Samuel 
are,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  questionable.  But 
we  may  perhaps  accept  the  statement  {so  much  more 
creditable,  rigbtly  considered,  to  Soul  than  to  Samuel) 
that  on  a  certain  point  of  religious  tradition  the  seen 
represented  by  Samuel  were  more  conservative  than  the 
king.  The  statement  is  that  Samuel  was  highly  dis- 
plcased  because,  after  Saul  had  '  utterly  destroyed ' 
(□■to)  all  'the  warriors'  (d^n)  of  Amalek,  he  spared 
Agag  and  '  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the  oxen '  (w.  if.), 
thus  violating  the  fundamental  religious  custom  (see 
Ban)  of  devoting  enemies  taken  in  war,  and  even  the 
animals  which  belonged  to  them,  to  the  wrathful  God  of 
Israd  (cp  I  S.  38iB).  Still  this,  even  if  correct,  was 
surdy  not  the  cnly  or  the  chief  reason  why  the  seer 
(or  the  seeis?)  broke  off  intercourse  with  the  king.  As 
most  agree,  there  was  some  other  cause  tor  the  breach 
which  can  only  be  divined. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  underrate  the  benefit  of  the 
^ipUcatioo  of  methodical  criticism  to  the  corrupt  [Nroper 
names  in  this  section  (ch.  16);  see  Besor,  Havilah, 
Shur,  Telaih,  and  especially  Jbrahmeel.  Thus,  in 
v.  X  we  should  do  wdl  to  read,  '  I  have  marked  that 
which  Jerahmeel  did  to  Israel'  (the  hostile  section  of 
the  great  Jerahmeelite  people  is  intended),  and  should 
emend  '  Amalek '  and  '  Amalekites '  throughout  ac- 
cordingly. In  V.  19  the  word  ■  Jerahmeel '  1ms  under- 
gone fresh  transformations  which  obscure  the  narrative. 
Not  improbably  we  should  read,  '  It  was  told  Samuel 
(sayii^),  Saul  came  to  Jerahmeel,  and,  behold  he 
destroyed  the  Jerabmeelites,  and  went  down  to  Gilgal ' 
( I  S.  16  la  ;  see  c'rit.  Bib. ).  These  gains  are  of  the 
utmost  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligibility. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  no  textual  criticism 
can  make  the  narrative  quite  satisfactory  as  a  piece  of 
history.  Elist  of  all,  the  success  of  Saul's  expedition 
is  evMently  much  exaggerated.  If  the  '  Amalekites ' 
had  really  been  so  completely  crushed,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  so  soon  have  recovered  from 
their  overthrow.  Next,  the  rupture  between  Samuel 
and  the  king  (as  was  remarked  above)  is  by  no 
means  fuUy  intelligible.  H.  P.  Smith  considers  the 
'  rejection '  of  Saul  Samuel  in  the  name  of  his  God 
to  be  an  imaginary  Justification  of  the  anointing  of 
David  as  king ;  if  David  was  to  be  anointed,  it  was 
dear  that  Saul  must  have  been  rejected.  We  may  also 
jdausiUy  htdd  that  the  *  rejection '  seemed  to  the  ancients 
to  account  for  Saul's  subsequent  calamity.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  '  rejection '  given 
In  I  S.  IS  is  for  from  adequate. 

As  an  adifirioBal  rasoa  it  wm  relatad  (1S.U7i.15*)  ibM 
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Saul  had  offered  •  sacrifice  bimielf  inttesd  of  waitini  for 
Samuel,  uid  (the  object  or  the  nairative  in  i  Sl  384-85  can 
hardly  have  been  dinerent)  that  before  the  fatal  utruWie  on 
'  Gilboa '  Saul  applied  to  a  necroroancei  at  En.dor  (see  EndOK  ; 
Harod,  Wrll  of)— an  act  of  infidelity  to  Vahwi  which  naturally 
deprived  Saul  of  the  protection  of  his  God.  A  modern  bistonan 
(Kittel,  Hitt.  9 13«)  w^geUs  a  more  critical  reason,  which,  how. 
ever,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  He  thinks  that  the  cstnuige- 
ment  Of  Samuel  nom  Saul  may  have  been  caused  by  Saul's 
continued  inattention  to  the  fate  of  the  ark,  and  his  want  of 
comprchenuon     the  peculiar  religious  character  of  Inael. 

It  is  usual  (io  spite  of  the  parallel  feature  in  the 
legend  of  Alexander^)  to  accept  the  report  of  Saul's 
W.  tta-nVm.  melancholy  alternating  with  fits  of 

|)assba  as  bbtorical,  and  to  connect  with 
™*  It  his  first  acquaintance  with  David  (cp 
Madness).  Certainly  there  was  enough  in  the 
manifold  difficulty  of  the  king's  position  to  a^ct  lus 
mind  injuriously ;  but  the  circnmstances  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  is  mentioned  do  not  inspire  us  with 
much  confidence.  The  whole  story  of  Saul's  relations 
with  David,  vhidi  has  in  general  been  regarded  as 
founded  on  fact  (see  David,  H  z-4),  has  received  a 
great  shodc  from  the  investigations  of  Winckler.  Apart 
from  some  questioiuUe  details  hi  this  scholar's  criticism, 
it  appears  to  be  at  any  rate  very  unsafe  to  follow  the 
tradition  in  its  present  form.  That  David  early  became 
attached  to  Saul,  partly  by  loyally,  partly  by  a  family 
tie  (cp  Mekab,  Michal),  as  the  narratives  represent,  is, 
in  the  light  of  Winckter's  criticism,  very  improbable. 
David  appears  to  have  been  an  ambttions  freebooter 
from  the  N^b  who  sought  to  carve  out  a  realm  for 
himself  (see  JUDAH,  gf  4/ ).  starting  first  of  all  from 
'Adullam' — i.e.,  the  southtsu  'Carmel'  (Jerahmeel) — 
and  afterwards,  when  that  attempt  was  baffled,  renewing 
his  enterprise  from  I^Iallt^  ( '  Ziklag ' ).  Of  course,  to 
say  this,  is  not  to  deny  that  be  may  have  possessed 
some  attractive  qualities  in  which  Saul  was  deficient, 
and  which  not  only  bvouicd  his  ambitioas  schemes,  bot 
also  facilitated  the  idealising  process  of  lata*  nanaton. 
We  now  hasten  on  to  the  pathetic  closmg  scene  of  the 
life  of  the  hapless  king. 

We  have  two  versions  erf  the  ancient  tradition :  a, 
chaps.  28  and  81  belong  to  one  document ;  i,  chaps,  27 

AJi  fj-fc  ImM1>  *^/-  9  S.  1  belong  to  anotber.' 
w.  IMC  DWiw.  In  a  (ije  ^unp     the  '  Philistines'  is 

placed  at  Shnnem ;  in  ^  at  Aphek  \s-v.\  In  d  we 
have  the  strangely  fascinating  story  of  the  'witch  of 
Endor' ;  in  ^,  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
respecting  David,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Ziklag  or 
rather  ^all^ah,  a  vassal  of  Achi^  (or  Nahash?),  king 
of  Gadi  or  Rxhoboth  \g.v,'\  in  the  Negeb.  There  are 
also  differences  between  the  two  acooimts  relative  to  the 
death  oS  SauL  Neither  of  the  two  stories  makes  it  clear 
what  the  precise  object  of  the  '  Philistines '  was.  An 
able  gec^^rapher  holds  that  they  sought  'either  to 
subjugate  aU  the  low  country  and  so  confine  Israel 
to  the  hills,  or  else  to  secure  their  caravan  route  to 
Damascus  and  the  East  from  Israel's  descents  upoB  it 
by  the  roads  from  Besek  to  Beth-shan  and  across 
Gilboa'  (G.  A.  Smith,  HG  ^ot).  Hence,  when  Saul 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  Mt.  Gilb(»  (or  rather 
Haggilboa  paVin),  which  is  taken  to  be  the  ridge  running 
SE.  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  central  plain,  the 
'  Philistines '  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  him  on  his  superior 
position  (see  Gilboa  ;  Harod.  Well  of).  To  dislodge 
htm  was  imperative,  because  from  Gilboa  he  could 
descend  at  will  either  on  Jezreel  or  on  the  Jordan 
valley.  Before  the  battle,  as  one  of  the  documents 
states,  the  despondent  king,  who  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets  could  obtain  any  oracle 
from  Yahwi  (286 13),  applied  to  a  female  necronuuKa* 
at  EumIm',  of  whom  be  had  heard  from  his  servants. 
In  former  times  be  bad  done  all  in  bis  power  to  ex- 
terminate such  magicians  from  his  realm ;  but  now  be 
relapsed  into  the  andent  superstition  (sea  DiviHA'HCHl, 

1  Winckbr,C/Si7a. 
*  Sec  H.  P.  Snhh,  Smmmti,  Inind.  pp^  xalvyC 
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S  4^  Accordingly  tha  necronuneer  called  up  the  ihode 
of  Samuel,  who  disclosed  the  terrible  fact  that  oa  the 
morrow  the  king  would  die,  and  bis  army  would  be 
worsted,  as  a  punishment  for  his  disobedience  in  the 
nutter  ci  '  Anu^ek.'^  On  heariog  this,  Saul  fell  to  the 
ground ;  it  Is  added  tbu  be  bad  not  eatai  betad  the 
whole  day  and  the  whole  mg^,  jtt  he  coaM  hardly  be 
induced  to  break  his  fast.  After  this  meal,  we  are  told, 
Saul  and  his  servants  'rose  up  and  went  away  that 
night'  (28>o-35).  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how&r  the 
story  is  based  on  fact,*  As  it  stands,  it  appears  to  be 
meant  as  an  explanation  of  Saul's  desertion  by  his  God 
(see  %  3).  Whether  in  any  degree  historical  or  not, 
the  narrative  is  highly  natural,  though  considerable 
doubt  attaches  to  the  place-name,  ELn-dor  (see  Endor  ; 
Hasod,  Well  of  ;  and  the  criticism  below). 

Thus  far  we  have  provisionally  assumed  the  correct- 
ness of  the  MT.    There  is,  however,  a  strong  prob- 

4a.  P«i— mI*.  ^li'l'ly  that  the  text  of  both  forms  of 
tfn>  afunM.  ****  tf'dition  a  vitiated  by  a  great 
vou  ox  uniM,  misunderstanding,  and  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  there  is  an  underljnng  tradition 
very  different  from  that  represented  by  the  texL  The 
geographical  obscurity  of  the  present  text  of  i  S.  2S  /. 
81,  is  undeniable ;  one  may  therefore  naturally  suspect 
ctvruption.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
form  'nuiistines'  is  correct  in  chaps.  28/  and  81, 
when  dose  (SOitf;  see  Pelbthitbs)  it  has  only 
been  introduced  by  a  textual  error.  The  case  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  passage  in  the  famous  elegy 
(aS.  lao).  Whatever  we  may  think  of  'Gath'  (the 
name  is  far  from  certain — see  Rehoboth),  we  can 
hardly  say  that  the  mention  of  '  Ashkelon '  was  to  be 
expected,  and  even  if  we  defend  '  Philistines,'  we 
cannot  assert  that  '  uncircumdaed '  forms  a  natural 
puBllel  to  it'  'Jesreel'  (iSbSSm)  needs  no  cor- 
rection ;  the  place  intended  is  the  Jezred  in  the 
hill-country  <k  Judah,  not  far  from  Carmel  {i.e., 
Jerahmeel),  to  which  David's  wife  Ahinoam  by  birth 
belonged.  But  the  other  names  have  been  partly 
ccHTUpled,  partly  manipulated,  by  an  editor,  till  a  com- 
pletely folse  geographical  setting  of  the  narrative  has 
been  produoed.  The  scene  ot  the  military  operations 
has  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  N. ,  whereas  it  was  really 
in  the  S.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  arguments  for  the 
correctness  of  this  view  that  it  enables  us  to  emend  and 
explain  a  historical  notice  (i  S.  SI7)  which  has  been  a 
great  trouble  to  commentators  (see  Israel,  §  16,  and 
cp  HPSm.).  but  may,  with  tlie  utmost  probability, 
ba  read  thus : — '  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  who  were 
in  Antb-Jerahmeel  [>.#.,  Jerahmed  in  N.  Arabia]  saw 
that  the  men  of  Saul  hEul  fled  and  that  Saul  and  his 
sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities  and  fled,  and 
the  Zarephathites  came  and  dwelt  in  them. '  The  cities 
referred  to  are  the  '  cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites,'  where, 
according  to  i  S. 80*9,  'elders  of  Judah'  had  quite 
lately  been  residing. 

W«  mnat  tmefly  indicate  ths  emendations  referred  to ; 
the  namet  lom  tha  tkeleton  of  the  history.  For  '  Sbunem ' 
(bSIVi  I  S.S84)  and 'Badi-ihan'  (wn'Ot  i  S.  SI  lo)  it  b  the 
■implen  course  to  nad  'E*hnn'  Qjmi)  ""d  'BMr.alMba' 
(jf3V  itizf-  1^  Hune  place  is  do  doubt  Intended  by  both 
tomii;  tee  Eskxan.  Perhaps  pjri  ibouU  be  pjcs,  'at 
Haon.'  For  'Gilboa'  (uaS))  or  rather  Haggilboa  (piSan)  we 
dtould  restore  'Amalek'  (pVojf)  or  'Jeratimecr  Otom'); 
ao,  too,  in  aS.!!!.  For  'to  Aj^ek'  (.ipM,  Mi)  we  should 
lead  'to  Gibeah'  ibe  aamc  error  is  probable  in 

Josh.  15  3 J ;  cp  abo  mut  in  9  t  [see  ArKiAH]) ;  the  '  Gibeah '  of 
J(Mh.l5s7  (see  Gimah,  i)  or  that  erf  Judg.7i  teems  to  be 
meant.  '  The  house  of  Athtaroth '  (nrmvjp  f)<3>  SI  ■<>}  should 
probably  ba '  Beth-iare^th '  (mv  li'!^  better  known  to  ua  m 

1  Probably  theoriginaltradiiion  represented  the'Anulckites' 
and  the  'Philistines'  as  allied  on  this  occasion,  so  that  the 


  .  Other 

hand,  accept  it  as  T 

■The  fourth  Una  of  lbs  stann  ought,  like  the  othen,  to 
OODtain  an  ethnic 
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•  Bed»-peUt'  (bS»  n-a.  rather  when  rht  «»««»•  &«« 

lUnx  t>e*  PautTHiraE]) ;  the  situation  is  luicablb  Jabesh- 
plead'  (I  O  should  be  ' Beth-gilgml ' ;  'ZikUg'  should  be 
^alOiab,  and  Endor  (in  ptr>  should  be  En-'irid  (n?  nrX 
In  Judg.  7t  En-^^irOd  ii  comUoed  with  Gibeaih-hamflsorefi  or 
rather  Gibeath.jeiahmeel  [see  Hoaau),  and  in  a  S. 3S a 
Harodite  and  a  Palttu  are  mentiooed  together ;  Arad  and  Beth' 
pele(  ('  £n-dor '  and  '  Beth-ashtaroth  *)  are,  if  onr  explanatinna 
are  correct,  meutioned  as  in  the  mum  district  in  the  oarrativ* 
whkh  contaiu  chaps.  S0  SI.  To  pass  now  to  ib»  denr:  lb* 
true  names  in  aS.lao  are  Rehoboth,  ^alOfsb,  ShepMlhTa^ 
aadjeratpnc'dim.  l 

Theae,  then,  are  in  all  pnrtMbility  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  great  crisis.   The  ZBrepbatbites, 
-J  -    , ,        probably  with  the  aid  of  the  '  Amalek- 
Am,^'  (<:P  a  S.l6ao).  were  on  their 

thSi^  march  northwards;  David,  lord  of 
^'""T-  HalQsah  (ZiKLAC),  narrowly  escaped 
accompanying  them.  Saul  and  bis  army  went  to  meet 
the  enemy,  hofHog  to  deal  them  sudt  a  blow  as 
would  eSectoally  stop  their  incuniinu.  He  encamped, 
shifting  his  position  from  Maon  by  Jezreel  (29 1, 
emended  text)  to  the  hiUs  near  "Carmer  (».<-,  Jerah- 
meel ),  one  of  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
specially  called  Gibeah  or  Gibeath - jerahmed.  It 
was  at  this  Gibeah  (certainly  not  at  any  place  called 
'Aphdt')  that  the  Zarephathites  encamped.  Not 
for  off  was  Arad,  whither  Saul  may  perhaps  bare 
gone  to  consult  a  necromancer ;  Arad  was  presumably 
one  of  the  '  cities  of  the  Jerahmeelites '  (x  S.  SOa^) 
occupied  by  the  Judahltes.  The  original  encampment 
of  the  Zarephathites  was  probaUy  at  Beersheba.'  and  it 
was  perhaps  on  the  ridge  which  runs  from  the  southern 
'Carmd'  WSW.  towards  Beersheba  that  the  fate  of 
Saul  was  sealed.  The  Zarephathites  attacked  him 
fiercdy.  After  a  heroic  resistance,  be  gave  way,  and 
tade  his  armour-bearer  thrust  him  through  with  a 
sword,  on  account  of  a  critical  blow  whidi  had  been 
dealt  him  by  a  great  stone.'  His  attendant,  however, 
hesitating  to  do  bis  bidding,'  the  ha[des5  king  b  said 
(but  this  is  by  no  means  certain)  to  have  taken  his  own 
Ufe  (31 4). 

A  diflerent  tradition  is  reported  in  a  S.  1  (the  sequd 
of  chaps.  29,  80),  where  the  fate  which  in  i  S.  3I4 
Saul  is  said  to  have  deprecated,  actually  befalls  him 
(cpISKAKL.  S  15).  An  '  Amalekite'  (».r,  Jerahmedite), 
who  'happened  by  chance  upon  ML  Gilboa'  (v.  6, 
EV),  but  who,  as  the  narrator  probably  means  us  to 
suppose,  had  bis  own  reason  for  bdng  on  ibe  spot,' 
slays  Saul.  We  need  not,  with  Stade  ( rV  1 158)  rqect 
the  story  altc^ether,  though  we  must  at  any  rate  admit 
that  it  has  been  touched  up  by  the  writer  who  records 
it.  Certainly  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  well-known 
elc^  ascribed  to  David,  where  the  destined  successor 
of  Saul  is  represented  as  forbidding  the  sad  news  to  be 
published  in  HdQsah,  lest  the  malicious  Jerahmedite 
women  should  triuni]^  (see  translation  in  cxiL  3334, 
and  compare  i  S-Sl^a,  'lest  the  Jerahmeelites  come 
and  thrust  me  through'}. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noiicad  that  the  eksr  says 
nothinn  of  Saul's  'sons,'  which  is  in  acoMdance  with  the  fiict 
that  a  S.  21 19  speaks  only  of  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
his  son.    Very  probaUy  the  statement  in  i  S.  SI  a  ttapec^g 

1  For  nj,  nlRn  and  I^-^,  0^^%  D*^.  See  Jashek, 
Book  op,  |  a. 

>  Bothlocatlons(reading'Cibeah'for<Anlidc,'and*Ediean* 
or  'Beersheba'  for  'Shunem')  are  plauAle;  but  Bemheba 
naturally  comes  before  Gibeah.  Beenbeba  was  doubtless  nan 
important  than  Gibeah ;  hence  the  oroisMon  of '  Gibeah '  in  one 
document  and  tbie  probable  reference  to  Beerrheba  in  81  lo. 

•  Read  probably,  tn  v.  3,  l-'no'^  nOwnf  cimt  vinpn 
D*]fVn  pp, '  and  those  who  cast  (stoae^  vrith'cngiBoi  fbuad^iiB^ 
and  they  crushed  hun  between  Ac  tUgha.'  See  Cbe,  Ejc^  T 
11 137.  We  can  now  see  the  fUU  farce  of  Saul's  remark  to  his 
armour -bearer,  r.  40,  'lest  these  Jerahmeelites  cmae  and 
thrtut  me  thrcMiKh,'  etc. ;  o*Sv  (**  often  else«riiece}  should  be 
cSlWT.    See  Cril.  Bii. 

•  Untiketheonnour-bearerofagrandsaaofMcTodad-faaladaa 
in  a  siinibv  case  (A'<S  Ssia^> 

•  The  'Aroalekitcs'  (J«M-»hmealita^  as  we  have  saea,  had 
'  posub^  joined  the  Zarsphatldtes. 
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AUnuUb  and  MalchUna  b  inoomct  (cp  §  S).  'AbinatUb' 
■i>fimi  to  tbe  preaent  writer  to  be  a  aoiiUe  of  'JonacbAii' 
('NMhan'  and  '  Nadab'  coofoundedX  and  'Malchilua '  to  be  a 
devttloPincnt  (lee  |  5)  of  '  Jerabme'el  (whoK  name  h  miueMl 
lilibaUKtb).  Tbe  latter  certainly  did  not  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle.  On  tbe  contrary  he  lived  to  nicceed  bia  father  on  the 
throne.  Tradition  not  unpoMbiy  nid  that  he  wai  lame  (tea 
HbphiboshethX 

Tbe  story  of  tbe  death  et  Saul  ia  its  [msent  fonn  is 
a  narrative  of  tbe  heroic  but  useless  sacrifice  of  the  king's 
life  for  tbe  delivoance  <rf  Lsrad  from  tbe  ntilistines. 
That  we  have  had  to  interien  with  it  may  be  a  sut^t 
for  regret,  but  not  for  surprise.  The  story  of  Sanl  and 
of  his  relations  with  David  was  of  course  told  and  re- 
told, edited  and  re-edited,  and  could  not  bat  be 
considerably  modified  in  the  process.  Textual  cor- 
ruption, too,  naturally  increased  tbe  confusion.  The 
story  becomes  to  some  extent  intelligible  only  when  the 
textual  errors  have  been  removed  by  a  methodical 
criticism.  We  hare  also  to  consider  alterations  doe  to 
later  hands.  It  was  the  editor  who  placed  the  story  of 
tbe  '  witch  of  Endor '  where  it  now  stands. .  Endor  {or 
En-harod  ?)  is  in  the  N. ;  *  but  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  was  in  the  S.  Tbe  account  of  the  indignities 
ofGnred  to  tbe  bodies  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons  {w.  9 
10 ;  see  Exf.  T 10  sn),  however,  has  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  we  can  well  believe  that  fierce  resealment  arose  in 
the  city  so  gallantly  liberated  by  SaoL  All  the 
warrkns  of  Beth-gHgal'  in  Benjamin  are  said  to  have 
journeyed.  Not  the  nortbem  fortress  Betb-shan,  but 
more  possibly  Beer-sbeba  was  their  goal ;  there  they 
found  tbe  dead  bodies  of  tbe  heroes  fastened  to  the  city 
walls.  Piously  they  took  them  down  and  brought  them 
to  Betta-gilgal,  where  they  raised  a  fitting  dii^  over 
them,'  uid  gave  an  hoitoared  btirial  to  the  bones 
beneath  the  sacred  tree  (see  Tahahisk).  Afterwards, 
we  are  told,  Pavid  sent  his  warrior  Benaiah*  for  them, 
and  they  were  rdnterred  in  the  family  grave  at  Sbalisha 
(not  'Zela')  near  Beth-gilgal  (see  Zelah,  and  cp 
Rizpah|. 

There  h  a  third  reference  to  this  generous  action  in  3  S.  S  4^7 
which  needs  elucidatifm,  t'v.  46  s  should  probably  run  thus,— 
'And  they  told  David,  "Tbe  men  of  Betn^gilgal  have  buned 
Saul  nodcr  the  Asberah  "  (rrv^Nn  nnn ;  cp  i  S.  81 1 3,  above). 
And  David  sent  presents  (D'lbW)  to  the  men  of  Jabesb-gilgal,' 
etc.  In  V,  6  EV'i  'will  icquite  you  this  kindness'  should  be 
'show  you  this  Aimdliness.'  David  sends  presents,  nominally 
to  acknowledge  the  generous  act  of  the  men  of  Beih-gilgal,  but 
really  to  induce  tbem  to  work  for  the  extension  of  his  sovereignty 
over  Benjamin.  '  Your  krd '  meana  '  the  lord  of  Benjamin,' 
not  '  the  lord  of  Gilead. ' 

The  impression  which  Saul  produced  on  the  later 
editor  of  the  tradition  was  not  on  the  whole  favourable. 

«.  BmU'i  ehuMttr.  ^'^^^ 

patriotism.  andhisinextiDguisbablG 
courage  were  readily  acknowledged  (i  &  10*3/.  11  n 
I87  173a/.  cannot  be  quoted  on  the  other  side) ;  but 
we  also  hear  of  fits  of  passion  and  crudty  (i  S.  2O97-34 
226-19),  of  a  dangerous  religious  scrupuIo»ty  (i  S. 
1436-45},'  and  (cp  §  4)  of  sudden  accesses  of  a  disturb- 

t  Of  coarse  tbeie'ia  the  possibility  that  of  En-dor  (tn  pjr) 
may  have  come  from  'Arad  'nd  that  the  original  story  may 
have  been  recast  in  accoidance  with  a  later  view  of  the  scene  of 
tbe  conflict.    This  may  be  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem. 

s  Not  Jabesh-gilead  (see  1 1). 

'  Reading  ct?  nsr*1  (Klo.  Budde).  H.  P.  Smith's  objection 
is  <^  no  weight ;  the  mouminK  in  naturally  mentioned  before  the 
burial  (Kk>.  relera  to  9ft  i  89  3).  W.  R.  Smith's  suggestion 
f  JtiSn  379^  that  the  burning  (iBnar>)  may  have  had  a  religious 
intMitxin,  b  ingenioiw ;  but  see  MouaKiNC 

'  a  S.  91  la  0 ;  see  Ktostermann,  loc. 

■  Saul,  it  appous,  had  tabooed  all  eating  before  sunset.  The 
only  persoB  1^0  tasted  food  was  Jonathan,  who  had  not  heard 
Saul  unpoae  the  taboo.  Vahwt  was  believed  to  be  offended  by 
this  tramgrcsiuon.  By  tbe  sacred  lot  (see  Urim  At«DTHUHHtM) 
Jonathan  was  found  to  be  the  culpiit,  and  coodemncd  by  his 
tatber  to  death.  But  '  tbe  people  nuuomtd  Jonathan  that  h« 
died  not '  (v.  45,  HT)l  How  this  was  effected,  we  are  not  told. 
Ewald  snpposeitbat  it  was  by  tbe  substitution  of  another  human 
life  of  leas  value ;  Kittel  {HtMt.  S 116)  and  Driver  (note  ad  Ice,) 
modify  thb  view.  But  O's  wpoowttfai*  w%pi  points  to  the  read- 
ing I^Vsp,  'and  they  acted  as  artiitiaton  concerning 
(JonadianV  i,t,,  they  mediated  between  Joaathao  and  tbe 
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mg  mdancholy  (i  S.I014  I810  I99).  This  mental 
disttirbance  is  described  (in  18 10)  tbe  same  phrase 
(Sv  nSx)  that  is  used  elseirtiere  m  that  heig^itetung  of 
the  physical  powers  under  the  influence  of  rage  against 

Yabwi's  enemies  which  characterised  the  successfiil 
great  warriors  and  athletes.  Was  it  a  melandwly 
produced  by  a  wild  longing  fw  battle?^  Was  it  'but 
the  morlxd  reflex  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Saul's 
heroic  period '  ?'  Does  the  story  of  the  witch  <^  Endor 
suggest  that  it  was  a  frenried  anticipation  of  evil  Cor 
Siuil  himself  and  his  people?  Or  is  it  historical  at 
all  ?  May  not  the  statement  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
a  wide-spread  Oriental  tale  (see  §  4)?  At  any  rate  it  is 
connectni  with  statements  respecting  David  which,  if  our 
criticism  is  justified,  cannot  be  evenapproximatdycorrect. 
Tradition  has  in  fact  been  at  once  too  kind  to  David 
and  too  unkind  to  his  i»edeoessor.  That  Saul  had 
good  cause  to  oppose  Davkl  has  been  stated  already 
(§  4),  and  even  if  we  consider  tbe  loyalty  of  tbe  men 
Beth-gilgal  (t  S.31ti^)  to  be  largely  the  result  of 
clan-loyalty  (since  Jabesh-gilead  =: Betb-gilead  =  Belb- 
jerahmeel),  it  is  plain  that  nothing  had  been  done 
ij  Saul  which  seemed  to  his  fellow-clansmen  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  great  Israelite.  Kittel  [Hist.  2135^) 
has  given  an  eloquent  ai}d  sympathetic  portrait'  of  the 
heroic  king  to  all  of  which  one  would  gladly  subscribe 
if  the  historical  evidence  were  slightly  stronger.  The 
chief  difficulty  connected  with  Saul  is  his  massacre  of 
the  priests  of  Gibeon  ( '  Nob ' ) ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
we  know  tiie  circumstances  sufllciently  well  to  pass  a 
pcfcmpuxy  jndgmetiti 

■  Tbe  best  attuted  names  in  Saul's  bmily  are  those  of 
his  concubine  Rizpah  and  his  son  Jonathan,  unless 
.  g.Bl>.  indeed  Jonathan  was  originally  represented 

f^nw  Saul's    brother.*       Abwadab  and 

Malchishua,  however  (iS.  SI »  ;  cp  1  Ch, 
833  939,  and  see  above,  §  4),  are  suspicious.  Abi> 
nadab  is  probaUy  a  variant  of  '  Jonathan, '  MalcUshua  a 
corruption  of  '  Jerahme'el  [bCoft]  Sh&'QL'  Tbe  names 
of  the  two  stMis  Riipah  (s  S.S18).  Armoni  and 
Mefduboshetii,  are  also  doubtful.  Armoni  is  inobably 
a  corruption  of '  Abinadab ' ;  Mephibosheth  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  two  historic  '  Mepbiboshetbs. ' 
Tradition  probably  did  not  preserve  the  names  of 
the  two  hapless  sons  of  Saul  and  RiEpah.  The  present 
writer  has  suggested  that  both  Eshbaal  (i  Ch.  633)  and 
Ishbosheth  may  be  corruptions  of  Jerahme'el  or  Ishmael, 
and  a  similar  origin  may  with  reasonatde  probability 
be  assigned  to  the  current  name  of  Saul's  grandson  (see 
Mkphibosheth,  and  cp  Cril.  Bib.). 

It  is  remaricable  that,  according  to  a  new  theory  which  fits  in 
with  a  well -supported  theory  eg  the  course  of  tbe  history  of 
Israel,  no  less  iban  eleven  of  the  personal  names  connected  in 
MT  with  the  family  of  Saul  are  corruptions  of  Jeral^meel  and 
Ishmael,  or  of  fragments  of  those  names.  These  are —  Mkkab, 
MiCHAL,  pALTtSL,  Adkiel,  Mkphiboshsth,  £.ihbaal, 
IttHBosKKTH,  Mekibbaai.,  Micka,  Machik,  Aumiki.. 
This  theory  throws  doubt  on  the  genealogy  in  i  Ch,  8  33 
039^,  which  was  possibly  inserted  to  gratify  a  poat.exilic 
frimily  professedly  descended  from  Saul.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  oT  tbe  names  must  be  variants  of  tbe  name  of  the  same 
person ;  also  that  the  names  Jerahmeel  or  Ishmael  were  given, 
sometimes  at  least,  as  a  substitute' for  the  true  name  which  had 
been  forgotten.  Jerahme'el  or  Jeialime'elttb  was  in  fact  most 
probably  the  name  of  Saul's  clan  (see  I  i),  and  Belh-jenthmeel 
that  of  tbe  chief  seat  of  the  clan.  Here  probably  '  Hephi- 
boshetb'  resided.  Dot  in  'the  house  of  BMchir,  tbe  sod  at 
AmmieL  in  Lo-(wbai'*(a  S.S4>  Sea  |  t,  and  cp  Hbhoji* 
THITB,  SnaBA. 

sacred  custom  or  law.  So  KloatermaDn,  who  paraphrases, 
'they  imposed  a  tarn  on  Jonathan.'  pVutcklcr,  GI  itHi/., 
assumes  a  mytbolonGal  faasH  tar  the  iletaiL] 

I  Schwally,  StmitiMekt  Kritg*mlltrt«mtr,  I105. 

S  Budde,  JttHgnm  mfttrmel  to  the  Exilt,  91. 

>  See  abn  Tida.  VtrgtUjktmdt  GttMtdtiUi  mm  A  J^effML 

*  This  b  a  startling  ■umttion  of  Wincklar  {GI  1 191%  based 
on  9  S.  1  n/.  ComMT*  We  doubt  0odoh,  1 10)  wfaMUC  Lot 
was  not  originally  Abraham's  biadMr. 

*  The  repedtion  of  tbe  elaborate  description  in  aS.  0j  b 
suspicious.  Note  here,  to  supplement  Lo<debar,  that  13  in 
131  iS  may  bava  ariien  out  of  n'3(  aixl  "xh  out  of  -ijrVlt  which 
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a.  (RV  Shaul).  An  early  Edomhe  king  {Gen. 
8637/  iCh.l4B/.}.  Was  be,  however,  an  Edonite  or  a 
Jen^medite?  mit  and  etim  are  so  much  alike  that  we 
may  cboose  that  reading  which  best  suits  the  circum- 
stances. On  the  whole,  etik,  'fwarre  (Jerahmeel), 
best  accords  with  the  notices  of  the  kings,  though  a 
connected  examination  of  these  would  be  required  to 
malw  this  appear  as  probable  as  it  really  is.  To 
suppose  that  this  Shaul  was  a  foreign  conqueror  and 
founder  of  a  dynasty,'  is  a  serious  error.  Certainly  it 
is  plausible  at  first  sight  to  identify  '  the  river '  (in  the 
phrase  '  Rehoboth  by  the  river')  with  the  Euphrates 
(see  Onlc),  and  to  compare  the  Rehoboth-Ir  of  Gen. 
lOtt.  Sayce  {J/iit.  Lect.  55}  would  even  idmtify 
our  Rehoboth  with  Babylon,  and  make  Saul  the 
Hebnused  form  of  Savul  or  Sawul  (cp  $  i),  which 
he  rqptrds  as  a  name  of  the  Babylonian  sun-god ; ' 
Furrer,  however,  thinks  of  a  place  called  Rahaba,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Euphrates  (Riehm's  NWB  1391).  But 
all  this  is  even  hazier  than  the  speculations  about  Reho- 
both-Ir in  Gen.  10 II.  viinand  anno  vij  (Gen.  I618)  may 
both  mean  'the  stream  of  Musri,' — i.e.,  adme  wftdy 
in  the  Negeb,  perhaps  the  Wfidy  el-'Arii,  the  border- 
stream  of  the  N.  Antrian  land  of  Musri  (see  Egypt, 
Brook  of  ;  Abbl-hizkaih,  but  cp  Srihok),  so  that 
'Rehoboth'  is  er-Ruhaibeh,  the  Rehoboth  (f.v.)  of 
Gen.  2flaa,  SW.  tS  Bcershcba.  Cp  Bela,  Pethox. 
See  also  Shaul. 

See  WMM./4<.  h.  Eir.  i34(A^3iijX^  An  ancient  Egyptian 
text  mentiofU  Rn-ph  And  R-(iu-bu-ra-ti  next  to  Neharu  (the 
'atKAin').  The  Robotha  in  Gebalene  (O.!*  18677 ;  I'Wv  >• 
not  to  be  compared.  f,  k,  c. 

BATABAH  (ay^P^n  [AmV]),  i  Maec.  843.  RV 
•  Avaran.'   See  Eleazar.  9 ;  Maccabres  i.,  |  3  [a]. 

RAVIAS(c&DYi&[A])'  iE5d.8>  =  Ezra74.  Uzzi[i]. 

SAW.  The  saws  of  the  ^yptians,  so  far  as  known, 
were  all  straight  and  ^ngle-handed ;  but  the  double- 
handed  uw  seems  to  have  been  known  10  the  Assyrians 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bai.,  195),  and  we  suppose  from 
the  reference  in  i  K.  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  Cp  Handicrafts,  §  3/  On  the  Egyptian 
saws  see  especially  Petrie,  Temple  ef  Gittk,  173^ 
Petrie  infers  that  the  blades  of  the  saws  were  of  bronze, 
and  that  jewel-pmnts  were  sometimes  fixed  in  the  teeth. 
Circular  saws  were  also  employed.  Acocxding  to 
Scbliemann  ( Tiryns,  364/ )  tte  ancient  Mycraean  saw 
took  the  form  of  an  tvdinary  knife  or  blade.  See, 
further,  DUL  Class.  Ah/.,s.v.  'serra,' and  for  Egyptian 
saws,  Wilk.  Amc  .^,2961,  and  ilhistratioii,  I401  (nos. 
7.  8). 

The  OT  words  for  •  saw '  are  : — 

I.  tnaiitr,  "t^,  «^r,  ttm,  used  for  cutting  wood,  Is. 
lOijt. 

a.  ttOfirik,  rnjp,sS.193<  n  iCb.M3«0n  iCh.My  h  is 
usual  to  emend  nnJO  into  m*n»>  'axes,'  after  38.1831  [no 
already  EV]};  uted  for  cutting  atone,  1K.T9  <h  tMWT^fMiToc 
*i1jru03i  <=P  B')-  SeeAxK,6. 

[There  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  expression 
between  i  Ch.  2O3  and  a  S.  1231.  The  i  Oh.  passage 
has  TTVOi  1^.  'and  he  sawed  (them)  with  saws'  (the 
verb  corresponding  to  urD).  tiivptatv  \fi^  iKpuTtK  ir] 
■wflwrtM ;  Vg.  fecit  super  ess  triiulas  .  .  .  ita  ut  dis. 
itcarentur  tt  cimt«rerenlur.    a  S.  12  31  has  rni^  d^i_ 

mt  t$iiKep  iv  T$  rpt^rt  (tf'-  ^Uwptnw  iv  v^oat) ;  Vg. 
serravit.  That  the  Chronicler's  statement  gives  a  gross 
caricature  of  David,  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally 

wa*  a  corruption  of  ^]|}>  Cp  '  Jabesh-gilead '  in  i  S.  11  for 
'  Betb-gilgal. '  Alio  that  131  in  Am.  0 13  is  moM  probably  a 
comiption  of  ijfVl  n"3  (Beth-gikad).  The  two  cities  ccnquered 
by  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  Beth-gilead— Beth- 
Jerahmeel— and  either  Mabanaim  or  Hmmaiin.  See  further 
Makanaih,  and  cp  Crit.  Bib. 
>  See  Buhl,  Getek.  der  EJ»miUr,  47. 

9  To  iRostnua  Sayce'i  theory,  see  Scbr.  KA  714  st6 
i~COT  Sas^L  Del  An,  HWB  expUiM  mmw/&,  <a  tree  or 
plaau'  The  Hune  ideograph  dsewbetevmlns 'lighL' 
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admittad,  and  G.  Hoffinaim's  explanation  ( *  he  set  them 
at  the  saw  and  at  the  iron  {Hdcaxes.'  etc. )  gains  ground. 
The  difficulties  in  this  explanation  are  refencd  to  by 
Driver  { TBS  aaS  / ) ;  but  the  corruptness  of  the  whole 
passage,  perhaps,  has  not  been  adequately  realised, 
except  by  Klostermann.  That  able  critic's  restoration, 
however,  does  not  produce  veiy  good  Hebrew.  If  we  take 
due  account  of  the  three  verbs  n<xi.i.  Dlpn,  and  •I'airni,  the 
general  meaning  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  clrar.  The 
people  of  RabtMh  of  the  b'ne  Jerahmed  (not  Rabfaath- 
ammon)  were  '  Ivought  out '  from  their  city,  and 
'  placed '  in  other  parts  of  David's  realm  ;  so  he  '  made 
(tbem)  to  pass '  from  Jerahmeel^  tuo  must,  therefore, 
be  a  place-name.'  This  fiu  in  with  other  results  of  a 
more  searching  criticism  of  the  history  of  David  and 
Solomon.    Cp  SoLOUON,  and  see  CrU.  Bib. 

T.  K.  C] 

SCAB.    I.  y^.gdrdbh,  Dt 2837 AV.  RV 'scurty.' 
S«e  DiSKASiS,  8. 
s.  r^V^,  yalUptulk,  Lev.  81  ao  SS  ast.    See  Diseases,  4. 

SCAFFOLD  (^^'S,  B&cic.  *«m)  in  EV  of  3  Ch.  613 
denotes  the  specially-made  platform  or  stage  of  bronze 
on  which  Solomon  stood  and  kneeled  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple.  KijySr  is  elsewhere  rendered  pot,  basn, 
or  laver ;  and  interpreters,  therefore,  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  Solomon's  platform  also  was  '  probably 
round,  bowl-Uke  in  shape'  (so  BDB,  J.v. ) ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  likely  shape,  nor  is  it  suggested  by  the 
terms  <A  length,  breadth  (each  5  cubits),  and  hei^t 
(3  cubits)  in  which  its  dimensions  are  giveit.  Klosur- 
mann  followed  OettU  [ad  he. )  proposes,  therefore, 
to  emend  to  yf%  ;  cp  0,  Vg.  (cp  also  )|,  used 

of  the  laver ;  it*3,  itself,  is  sometimes  written  -iis). 
With  the  measnreneDts  cp  the  deKxiptioo  of  the  '  base'  in 


1  K.  7  97  (we  Layer,  |  i)  ;  lour  <8,  Joa,  6v«)  cubiu  lon|[,  tbc 
same  in  breadth,  and  three  (tf ,  Jofc  six)  high.  Tbc  position, 
too,  would  correapond  with  F's  Katwient  (>ce  Lavxr,  |  a),  as 
also  would  the  inference  that  there  was  only  mm  base  in  the 
temple^  Finally,  it  shoold  be  notic«d,  that  i^Vp  'ptn,  ^ 
which  EV  has  'stood  upon  it,'  mean*  equally  naturally  'stood 
by  the  tide  of  it'  (on  this  not  infrequeat  uae  of  Vj?>  see  BDB  t.v, 
756tt),  in  which  caie  the  HT  "A^  may  re&r  to  the  'taver' 
itself,  and  no  emeadatioa  b  neccMBTy, 
a-  nSm,  A  Vms.,  Neh.  94.   Sea  SrAias,  3. 

BCALL  (pn^,  Lev.  1830^).    See  Leprosy,  %  2. 

8GAFB0QAT  (^M|^  Lev.  18s^  AV,  RVAzazel. 

BCABBCBOW  (npoBACK&NION).  Barach  6 70 [69], 

See  Garden,  |  9  (end).  Ewald,  Graetz.  Giesebredit, 
etc.,  restore  the  'scarecrow'  in  Jer.lOs  (late),  and 
RV"K-  accordingly  renders  nfpf)  mj^.  '  like  a  [^Uar  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers.' 

SOABLET  is  used  in  EV  as  rendering  the  following 
words  and  phrases  ; — 

t.  Jdnt,  'j^  (Gai.S8«8  and  many  other  places),  a 
common  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  which  may  be 
connected  either  with  Ar.  satta — according  to  Philippi 
{ZDMG  32  79)  this  root  has  for  its  original  sense  '  to  be 
bri|^t  or  shining  '—or  with  Ass.  Jinttu,  ■  a  dyed  cloth. 
The  plur.  Sdnfm  is  found  twice.  Is.  1 18  Prov.  Slai. 

a.  The  fuller  Stmt  m£«ik  (npS^n  'X^.  lit  '  warm- 
scarlet  ' )  occurs  in  Lev.  14  (five  times)  and  in  NtL  196. 
3.  Another  equivalent  phrase  is  the  ^dath  idnt  {n^fn 
<]^,  lit.  '  scarlet  -worm  ')  so  frequent  id  Exodus,  as  well 
as  (4)  the  shorter  (p^n)  of  Is.  I18  (EV  'crimson') 
and  Lam.  4s.  5.  A  Pu'al  participle,  m/thulld'tm 
(□'jrVns.  derived  from /^/if').  occurs  oiice(Nab.  23[4])  to 
signify  '  clothed  in  scarlet.' ' 

^  nyho  <p.  a6>,  D3^»D  (f-  30),  and  [a^je  <»•  3» ;  prefixed  3 
should  be  q)  all  probably  come  from  SMQm<. 

'  nrniO  (cp  Asa,  6)  is  a  variant  to  tro^  Read,  perhaps, 
[ntff  or  aryt  '(thekadaOUwGcabtmtes'or'GirBta. 

*  But  lea  Shoi,  |  3,  and  cp  CHl  BO. 
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&  kUkom  in  Mt.27a8  HeU9i9  Rev.  173  has,  no 
doabt,  the  same  meaning  as  MHf,  of  which  it  is  Q's 
raidering.    See  Ckikson. 

7.  argiwdnd,  »^fif.  the  Aram,  equivalent  of 
is  in  Dan.  571699  rendered  •scarlet'  in  AV  {AV™e-  RV 
'  purple '),  and  AV^-  suggests  tlie  same  rendering  for 
the  Hebrew  word  ^  Eaek.  27  ?■   See  CoLOUis,  g  14  ; 
Purple.  n.  u. 

SCEPTRE.  X.  t:^^,  iOei,  cp  Ass.  Hbtu.  In  Ku. 
24 17  (EV)  we  read  of  a  'sceptre'  which  shall  smite 
-  —  Moab.  The  translates  apparently  take 
'  iceptre '  as  a  symtiolic  expression  Ibr 
'Icing.'  Here,  however,  as  also  in  Ps.29(EV  'rod'), 
Ubet  seems  to  denote  rather  a  warlike  instrument — a 
mace.  For  Egyptian  representations  of  such  a  weapon 
see  Wtlk.  Anc.  Eg.\ti6/.  3  frontispiece;  some,  too, 
wiU  remember  the  large  heavy  maces  of  limestone 
with  relief  sculptures,  of  the  period  before  the  ^xth 
djrnas^.  exhilHted  latdy  (1900)  in  Loodoo,  and  feimd 
Mr.  Quibell  at  KOm  el-Ahmar  (Hierakonpolis).  An 
'  iron  Ubet '  is  referred  to  in  the  traditional  text  of  Ps. 
2g :  such  a  weapon  was,  at  any  rate,  known  to  the  last 
editor  of  the  Psalter  (cp  the  ffiiifpebf  Kop^yi)  of  //.  7 140). 
For  a  represenlatiofl  <k  Aiiu-na^-pal  holding  a  short 
staff  or  sceptre  see  Penot-Cbipiez,  Art  i»  Ass.  2133  ; 
and  for  another  of  Saigon  with  a  long  one,  see  Sakgon. 
In  Ps.  1255  'sceptre'  is  adequate  (so  RV,  AV  'rod') ; 
in  Is.  143  (EV  sceptre)  we  seem  to  need  'staff'  as  a 
parallel  to  '  rod. '    Less  common  are  : — 

9-  B'JIIC',  larttf,  a  Iftte  fonn  of  tiitf,  perhaps  influenced  by 
ffmfrrpu-  (KO.  Lekrgtb.  S  153),  only  in  Eith.  4 11  0384. 

3.  mi^J^,  V'ppn,  Nu.  91  IS  RVt  (I  rOSVti),  Gen. 

«io  rV«  ear);  P^MtIsI  RV  (-P».108s[gJ  RV).  in  all 
thcM  three  pauagea,  however,  Cheyne  nupects  dut  the  text  is 
eomxat.  In  Nu.  21  is  and  in  Ps.  OO7  (b}'d  has  probably  come 
front  ?itDm'J''*^iti^KChe.),  and  in  Gen.  4Bio'o  means  a  ruki 
(read,  in  I,  DptO^  See  Shii.ok,  i,  Cbe.  PsM,  and  Crit,  Bit.  -, 
bat  q>  Moore,  J^ilgtt,  153  <oa  Judg.  6 14^ 

As  to  the  form  the  sceptre,  it  is  plausible  to  bold 
tbu  it  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  shepherd's  staff  or 
I.  Fonn.  P""*^P*  crook  (cp  Ass.  «r'fi  =  nji,  [r]  shep- 
herd, [2]  ruler).  Koran.  Sur,  20 17  f.  may  be 
quoted  in  illustration.  '  What  is  that  in  thy  right 
hand,  O  Moses  ? '  Said  be,  '  It  is  my  staff  on  which  I 
lean,  and  wherewith  I  beat  down  leaves  for  my  Sock, 
aiKl  for  which  I  have  other  uses. '  We  find  the  shep- 
herd's crook  (combined  with  the  irtiip — mistaken  by 
Diod.  Siculus  [33]  for  a  plot^)  as  an  emblem  of 
Egyptian  royalty  and  vice-royalty;  see  Erman,  Bg. 
60,  63,  also  Wilk.  Ane.  Eg.  8371  (early,  and  Seti  I.) 
and  8138  (Ah,  son  of  Athor),  I1S3  (no.  7).  As  the 
emblem  of  Hebrew  royalty  we  find  not  only  a  '  rod '  or 
staff  (Ezek.  19iti4)  but  a  spear  {Adnith.  from  hdndh, 
'  to  bend,  curve,  bend  down'),  iS.  I810  226  ;  in  Is.  2 4 
JoelSio  the  'spear'  is  paralld  to  the  'pruning-hook,' 
out  of  which  it  might  ctmcnvabty,  acoMding  to  tlie 
writers,  be  made. 

To  illustrate  the  'golden  sceptre'  of  Each. 4 11  6a  84,  see 
Middkton  in  KB,  '  Sceptre ' ;  Diet.  Gr.  amd  AMtig., 
M.V.  '  Sceptrum ' ;  and  Fnua,  Patu.  fi  310^ 

SOfiVA  (cKCY&c).  'a  Jew,  a  chief-priest/  whose 
seven  'sons'  (or  disciples  [Baur])  practised  exorcism 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  results  described  with  reference  to 
two  of  them  (v.  16  ift^pcTipun,  but  TR  a&Tur)  in  Acts 
19 14-17.  See  Exorcists.  SchUrer  thinks  that  ipx^tpim 
(gen.)  in  v.  14  means  'member  of  a  high-priestly 
fomily, '  Man;  plaoubly  we  might  read  d^xwiwyiivoti ; 
the  Upivt  of  D  seems  too  slight  an  emendation.  As  to 
the  -name  Sceva,  it  may  be  a  Gracised  Latin  name 
(Blass).  T.  K.  c. 

SCHOOLS.   See  Education. 

SCmiTAK  (akin&khc).  Judithl86  I69  RV.  AV 
'&nchioo.'   SeeSwoKD,  Weapons,  S  i- 

8C0BPI0H  {yy^t  'afrOb,  CKOpTTiOC)-  ScorfNons 
are  especially  common  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the 
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desert  of  et-Tlh  (cp  Dt.  8ts.  and  see  Aksabbim).  and 
the  Arabian  desert  generally. 

'  Scorpions  lurk  under  the  cool  stones,'  says  Doughty ; 
'  I  have  found  them  in  my  lent,  upon  my  clothing,  but 

many  grown  persons  and  children 
bitten,  but  the  sting  is  not  perilous ;  some  wise  man  is 
called  to  "read"  over  them'  {Ar.  Dei.  IsaB;  Dotq^ty** 
statements  about  Arabia  must  not  be  taken  too  gener- 
ally ;  cp  I  3).  The  form  of  expression,  therefore,  in 
Lk.  IO19  { '  I  empower  you  to  tread  upon  serpents  and 
scorpk>n3')  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  that  in  the  || 
passage,  Ps.  81 13  0  ( '  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  asp  and 
the  builisk '),  and  in  the  description  of  the  locusts  from 
the  '  iHt  of  the  abyss '  tlw  weakest  part  may  seem  to 
be  the  detail  of  th^  '  tails  like  (those  of)  scorpions ' 
(Rev.  9 10.  see  RV).  From  a  [xctivesqae  point  of  view, 
however,  this  detail  is  quite  in  place ;  it  is  indeed  a 
formidable  appearance  wbidi  the  '  appeiukiges '  of  the 
scorpion  present 

Etekiel  apparently  Ukeos  tnttcr  words  to  the  sling  of  a 
scottiion  (Eiek.S6)|  so,  perhaps,  Ecclus-SOj.  In  iK.lSii  14 
(a Cn.  10 1 114)  'whips'  and  scorpions'  are  parallel,  but  the 
iconMons'  intended  are  worse  than  those  of  nature  (see  Whif^I 
In  I  Mace.  0  51  the  forcible  term  vKopwitta  (little  scorpions') 
is  used  for  instruments  for  hurling  darts ;  cp  Caes.  Btll.  G»//. 
79^,  ' sootpionem.'  The  tenn,  wakened  by  EV  into  'fiacM' 
(without  mg.),  arose  from  the  resemblance  of  part  of  the  initra- 
ment  to  the  uplifted  tail  of  a  scMpion. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  scorpion  in  Lk.  11  la, 
which  needs  fresh  investigation.    The  sajring  of  which, 

A  r^tj^  .  <■>  Lk.,  it  forms  part,  occurs  also  in 

Sn^"  Mt79-.i:  but  there  a  hungry  son 
appeara  aisking  his  father  for  a  loaf, 
or  a  fish,  confident  that  he  will  not  get  a  stone  or  even 
a  serpent,  whereas  in  Lk.  (iii  the  ordinary  texts)  the  son 
is  also  represented  as  asking  for  an  <£g,  sure  that  he 
will  not  get  a  scorpion.  There  is  good  evidence  (cod. 
B,  Vet.  LaL,  Syr.  Kn. )  for  the  omis^  of  the  loaf  and 
the  stone  in  Lk. ,  and  Plummer  and  JUlicher  accept  this 
form  of  the  text,  the  insertion  from  Mt  bdng,  it  is 
urged,  more  probable  than  the  omission.  But  bow  ean 
Lk.  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  form  of  the  saying  ? 
The  hungry  child's  first  request  is  for  bread,  and  the 
ronnection  in  which  the  saying  stands  being  more 
original  in  Uc  than  in  ML ,  we  lave  a  ii|^t  to  presume 
that  Lk.  dkl  not  omit  the  loaf  and  the  stone.  Kit  there 
is  this  prior  difficulty  to  meet.  How  came  Lk.  to  suff- 
pose  that  one  of  the  antitheses  of  Jesus  was  egg  and 
scorpion  ?  One  commentator  su^ests  that  '  scorpion ' 
may  mean  the  egg  of  a  scorpion ;  another,  that  when 
it  is  dormant,  a  scoi]non  is  egg-shaped.  Tristram 
passes  ovtT  this  pdat,  and  remarks  {A/ffBljoa)  that 
Jesus  adopts  a  cinrent  Greek  provai>.  'a  scorpion 
instead  of  a  perch '  di^l  W/unjt  VKOpwio^) ;  similarly 
JlUidicr  {Gleidmisreden,  239)>  But  if  we  compare  this 
(Sreek  proverb,  we  are  boimd  to  ^ow  either  that  1^ 
can  mean  '  fish '  or  some  kind  of  fish,  or  that  1^  can 
have  been  ctnrupted  out  of  some  Greek  wwd  meaning 
fish.  The  second  alternative  alone  is  feasible ;  ^dr 
may  be  a  comtpti<m  of  Mor,  which  does  not  indeed 
occor  in  the  NT,  but  might  occur  just  as  well  as 
i^dpim.*  The  third  pair  of  tweets  thus  becomes 
'fish'  (j)^)  and  'scorpion'  {ffKoprht).  These  are 
variants  to  '  fish '  {1x9"*)  '  serpent '  (6^t).  There 
are  two  pairs,  not  three,  and  the  trouble  of  explaining 
the  egg  is  removed,    '  Scorpion '  is  probably  correct 

Sc<M-pions  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  carnivorous, 
living  on  the  juices  aS  insects,  spklers,  eta,  which  ihey 

•  a«M»  ^  ^'^  *****  *heir  pointed  sting  bwne 
8.Hp6eMf.Me.  on  the  last  joint  of  thrir  tail.  When 
the  animal  is  running  about,  the  tail  is  often  carried 
turned  forward  over  tiie  trunk.  Scorpions  are  provided 
with  a  pair  of  small  clawed  appendages  on  the  head, 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  kirge  pair  of  nippers  or 

t  The  □■3*190  inay  refer  to  scarifying  InstnniMais  (Ass. 
smMMii,  synTa^MAK);  ao  UhntrfiuMl,  SAima^. 

*  Both  words  are  uacd  in  the  Greek  Tobst. 
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80OITBGB.  SOOtTBOINO 

Jointed  claws  which  reaemble  those  of  a  lobster  and 
which  serve  to  catch  and  hold  their  prey.  Behind 
these  are  fonr  pairs  of  walking  legs.  The  sUng  is  voy 
painful,  and  if  it  occurs  in  such  a  part  of  the  body  as 
the  throat,  or  if  the  sufferer  be  out  of  health,  may  cause 
death. 

ZooloakallrKorpions  belong  to  the  gronp  SconMoots  of  the 
Arachnida.  Tha  following  Rpedas  are  described  from  Syrik, 
lUeadott,  and  Sinai,  BuiMtu  MiuirmUt,  S.  crmtiicmuda,  B. 
ire«Ur,  B.  judmiemt  coaAned  to  ibiM  re^on^  B,  teeitammt,  B. 
fuinjMwtriMttu,  BtUU^lmt  mtlmtmrta,  IM»  kitrtdiMUiem, 
Jf.jifmp**.  N  nmerou*  other  spccieaHc  recorded  firm  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  A*ia  MiDor.l    T.  K.  C  1 1/;  A.  B.  S.,  |  3. 

BCOnBOE,  SOOUBOnKk  See  Law  and  JusncB, 
g  ta.    The  words  are  : — 

\.  Bt.  tVi.Vttx\\  aCh.10iii4  Frov.  S63  Nah.Bi. 
Meuphorioliy,  of  the  tongue  (Jobfisi),  and  of  a  (UviDC  judg- 
ment, Is.  IOmSS  t5<h«re,  of  invacion),  Job 0 93.   Cp  Whip. 

9-  Db^l^i  B(ft'  Joah.  23 13}  (metaphorically ;  cp  *  plague 


3.  n-IS3.  bikhiretk.  Lev.  109a,t  AV  'she  shall  be  icoiiraed,' 
AVma-Xtollowing  Muhn»h)  'there  shall  be  a  ■cotir»ng,'^RV 
'they  ihall  be  puniihed  '  RVn«.  (probably  rigbdy) ' tom shall 

be  inquiiition'O'.'.,  judicial  inquiry). 
The  NT  word*  are  :— 

4.  ftitfrtf  (Mlc  8  to,  etc),  i^Mnyom  (Mb  10 17,  cIcX  fMniQtt 
(Acts  SS  35!    See  Synagogue,  |  4  («). 

5.  ifaylOUm  (MLSTas  Mk.1615),  AfMyAW  (Jn-Sis); 
lM.jlattUff,Jtmg»lhim.   Cp  Law  and  Justice,  |  19. 

80BEB0E  OWL  (H*^^),  Is.  34 14.  RV  'oigfat- 
monster,'  RV^  LiUTH. 

SOBEEV  (IQP:  eTTicmcTpoN).  Ex.2036:  see 
Tabbknacle. 

BOBIBE.  To  do  justice  to  this  heading  it  is  not 
enough  to  register  and  explain  the  three  Hetoew  words 

1  Tama.  'Scribe'  in  AV  and  RV  taken 

together.  We  are  bound  to  notice  the  fact 
that  sometimes  renders  if/B  (^^(i'')  as  well  as  "vb 
{sS^ir)  ypufLfiareit,  and  to  consider  the  sense 
which  this  queen  of  the  versions  gives  to  that  Greek 
word.  The  two  Hebrew  words  will  illustrate  what  is 
said  elsewhere  in  this  work  on  writing,  litertUure  {in  its 
various  branches),  and  government ;  ia  studying  them 
we  shall  see  how  jjf^Afr-cameto  mean  '  Uieolt^iao,'  and 
JVj?rcanieto  signify  'official'  The  strange  WOTd  Aj^iar 
(lOee).  rendered  '  scribe '  in  RV"*-  at  Nah.  3)7,  will  also 
have  to  be  considered  ;  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
this  word  suggests  literary  influences,  which  are  likely 
to  receive  more  and  more  justification. 

For  a  hardly  leu  urange  word,  k»r(9m  (ob'Vl),  rendered 
' sacred  aoribe '  in  RVmg.  at  (Jen.  41 B.  etc.,  tee  Magic  (•  3);  the 
rendering  of  RVne.  u  not  very  pralMiUe,  and  has  00  ancient 
support  (but  cp  Cies.-Bu.  m.vJ), 

Sdfkir  (Ass.  Jdpiru)  seems  to  be  a  denoro.  of  stpker 
(Ass.  Hpni\,  and  to  judge  from  the  Assyrian  usage 

a.  Th«  ifiphSr  '^.^        originally  have  had  a  very 
andAflUp  sense,  mcludmg  every  sort  of 

message,  and  even  permitting  the 
rendering  '  command.'  It  is  a  question  whether  sdfkir 
in  Judg.  5 14  should  not  be  taken  in  accordance  with  this 
(possUe)  early  usage  as  '  commander ' ;  but  to  this  we 
will  return  presently.  The  root-meaning  of  Ar,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  '  to  write ' ;  the  distinction  should  be 
remembered — iapAru  in  Ass.  =  '  to  send ' ;  Jafdru  = '  to 
write,*  cp  Aram,  btdrd,  'document.'  In  Heb.  'to 
write'  is  not  ipr  (noo)  or  Ar(itw),  but  ktb  {^z)  (see 
the  Lexiooos),  a  word  not  found  in  Ass.  Presumably, 
therefore,  sdfhir  (also,  of  course,  sipker ;  cp  Epistolasv 
LiTESATUKB,  %  5)  and  iSilr  were  borrowed  from 
Assyrian  or  Batqdmian.  We  find  the  Ass.  noun  Uphm 
used  as  a  syn.  of  oA/m,  '  secretary' ;  one  or  the  other 
term  was  often  wanted,  for  the  most  difiivent  classes 
needed  secretaries  to  prepare  legal  documents  and  other 
business  rec(»ds.  So,  doubtless,  among  the  Israelites. 
In  Judg.  514,  as  also  in  Is.  8S18,  we  meet  with  a  sSfMir 
in  the  army  (the  Isaiah  passage,  being  a  late  literary 
work,  may  be  nsed  as  a  /twltk  record),   Tbere  were, 

1  KiaepeUm  'Soontoits  a.  PM^ialpt,'  Dmt  TJUmmiei,  8 
Uef.,  Berlin,  1899. 
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no  doubt,  difierent  grades  <rf  military  idphlrtm;  the 
highest  wotUd  be  the  military  adjutant  who  enrolled  ttw 
warriors,  and  who  might  even  (but  this  it  an  unoestain 
inference*  from  a  K.2519)  be  the  same  penoo  ai  the 
'  captain  of  the  host'  (qi  Abl  lafiru,  s,  'ruler').  The 
king,  too,  naturally  bad  his  jSfiir  (a  S.  817  209$  a  K. 
12io[ii],  etc.),  EV°w-  'secretary'  (see  GoVKSNUENT, 
§  3i).  Only  twice  do  we  find  the  sing,  idflr — viz.,  in 
Prov.  87  (between  kdfltt  and  widSl)  and  in  3  Ch.  26ii 
(of  a  military  enroUer,  syn.  with  sdpkir)*  Repeatedly, 
however,  the  Sfplrim  are  mentioned  dtfaer  next  to  the 
■elders'  of  the  people  (Ku.  11 16  Dl  299[io]81s8  Josh. 
833  289  24i),  or  beside  the  'judges'  (Josh. 833  289  24i 
Dt.  16  iS).  Proclamations  or  orders  in  time  of  war  were 
made  known  through  them  (E>t.  2O5B/  Josh.ltoS>). 

In  Ex.  Ofiio,  etc.,  the  Israelitish  overseen'  appointed  by  the 
Egyptian  taskmaiters  are  designated  igfirim ;  A  gives  ypafi- 
juimf  ;  cp  S's  rendering  o(ie(7r  in  Prov.  0  7,  T*r  atwiiEafovTa. 
The  term  alto  occurs  six  times  in  Chioniclet(i  Ch.  SS  4  86 19  37 1 
9  Ch.  IS  II  36 1 1  34 13).  Evidently  isp/Urlm  and  Bitrlm  were 
Kfaaa,  terms,  and  could  be  used  01  any  snbordinatc  office  which 
required  atulity  to  write.    No  doubt,  too,  in  i  Maoc.  5  4s 

Thus  the  later  Jewish  meaning  of  sSpMir  (see  Scribes 
AND  Pharisees)  must  be  kept  carefully  apart,  when 

,  y  we  are  considering  the  old  and  very  slowly 
ruuTeg    forgotten  meaning  of  the  term.    When  the 

^T?  "  plur.  siphdrim  took  the  new  sense  of  holy 
writings  {Dan.»»,  /W^.  «  Theod.).  it 
was  natural  that  sdphlr  should  come  to  mean  theologian 
or  '  lawyer '  (so  EV  for  po/ux^).  But  the  older 
meaning  was  precisely  that  which  was  most  natural  to 
Alexandrian  Jews.  Both  under  the  Pharaohs  and 
under  the  Ptolemies  a  'scribe'  was  a  government 
clerk,  or  i^istrar — in  iduM,  an  offirial  (see  HiSTORlCAI. 
LiTEBATURE,  |S  3,  5).  He  was  not  a  theotogiBn; 
the  priests  were  the  theologians.  He  was  not  pnqterly 
a  military  man,  for  he  was  exempt  from  military  service. 
Hence  in  Judg.  ft  14  Sbei  Kphir  {tia  vsle)  becomes 
9tiI7ii«wyp<Mt^TVwr(9^),  'thereportt^anofiiciarf?), 
andin  Is.3Si8  j^!lM?r  beccHuesolTpa/Mwn'ral-  Under 
the  Ptolemies,  it  is  true,  the  term  'saibe'  received  a 
military  colouring;  but,  for  ckamen'  sake,  it  was 
usual  to  fill  out  the  phrase  and  put  ypo-p^MTtin  rSm 
ItAxilt^  or  rwv  Sup&ijxuv.* 

AtiK«(|i(ic  is  actually  found  once  in  0,  which  gives  in  Jer. 
&S  35  (see  note  Qrtnypi^Tfc.fAftoWlfuwf,  rading  K^l? 
The  term  ypafifMNMVMtyiift  in       Ex.  Un  ts  (not  in  B  ia 
these  two  passage^  DlI  15 10 li  Stgttol  UaSi  awaits e^laa» 
tion  from  ttie  papyiL 

The  third  and  most  difficult  word  remains — a  word 
on  which  9  throws  no  light.*  and  for  which  our  revisers 
wi-j™*  ^  uncertainty  give  two  renderings — 
**P™"'  •marshal'  and  'scribe.'  'Marshal,'  no 
doubt,  was  chosen  for  Hpksar  or  (Nah. )  tapksar,  because 
this  sense  suited  Jer.  61 97.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
does  not  suit  Nah.  S17,  and  in  Jer,  (l.c.)  we  expect  the 
name  of  a  country ;  here  tec  is  i»xibably  corrupt  (see 
Crit.  Bib.),  In  foct,  fipkiar,  as  Lenormant  first 
showed,'  is  the  Ass.  dup-Urru,  'tablet-writer,*  which 

1  MT  readi  bete  IjP  "Qkl,  but  0  presnppoaes  Ifib, 
whiktL  reads  ]^  (Tt>la^)ai»d  Vg.  Jt^^ilh-,  bodi  as  proper 
names.    IBb,  too,  is  HT's  reading  in  Jer.  SS  a;  (ff  does  not  ex- 

pressnb)-  'SairfMn'iiadoptedfromtf'-(Kuigs)byKlo.;  'acribe 
of  the  general  i*  alto  a  pocriblc  rendering  in  Jer.,  and  is 
preferred  by  Kamph.  in  Kau.  I/S  and  Nowack  {AreA.\jpo), 
Otberwiie  mzxn  -i^  wfll  be  a  gloss  (but  cp  Giesebracht). 

8,  however,  gives  KfHrftfbr  iOflr,  ypmfqtm.nit  for  tBfUr. 
s  Deissmann,  SiBtbttuiieit,  106  (1895). 

*  In  Jer.  9  gives  fitkorrimn,  a  mere  guetc(l);  in  Nah. 
i  ntit(U4nit  mv,  which  seems  to  represent  ^^p,  a  potsIUe 
variant  to  which  in  S's  Heb.  text  rappUnied  fXMHi 
owiiu;  to  the  umilarity  of  ■m  to  jrv  . 

B  La  hmgu4  primitiv*  dt  U  CktUdit,  jfSc  (1*73) :  ftimJtt  <w 
^Mmim  emUi/bmut,  186  (1876),  So  Sdindcr,  /CA  7W  4*4. 

*  HaUvy  (Ongtiit  dtUeio.  Bai.  935  [18750  compares  d^Pfit, 
'  tablet,'  with  New  Heb.  1^  cohimn  (of  a  scrolO  or  page.  Cjp 
also  Syr.  i£^M_'pluik,"  baud '(r.r..  Acts  {744).  Dmppvtita 
a'iMta';  tea SpiBTOLAar iJTEBATtnia, 1 5, 
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is  of  Sumerian  origin,  but  occurs  countless  times  in  the 
contract-tablets.  See  Tabpelites.  The  proof  of  the 
oorrectoess  of  this  esplanatioQ  is  that  a,  similar  one  is 
equally  needful  for  the  paraDd  word  ■ptv  {£V  'thy 
crowned';  so  KimcU,  imsnitohly)  wlueh  is  peritaps 
oocnipt  in  one  letter  (i  liar  n),  and  should  be  read  yrvD 
(so  P.  Rtdien).  Mindidu,  \^di^3arrv,  occurs  often  in 
contract  tablets  ;  it  means  one  who  is  lewdly  empowered 
to  measure  wheat,  dates,  etc.  Tl>ese  two  officers  are 
naturally  mentioned  after  the  merchants  (Nah.  8i6). 

The  nme  words  {fifhtar  *iid  mimdulm)  have  been  recognued 
by  the  present  writer  in  Is.  SS  ii^  where,  f<x  o^SnS'Tnit  1DD  n'H 
we  abonld  read  Crn^       fi*l^lBB  .TK,  '  where  are  the  ublct- 

writen?  where  are  the  meaturing  clerks?'  (Che.  SBOT  'Im.' 
[HebbD^  and  mmkA^  u  probably  to  be  found  also  in  Zech.9e, 
where  'a  MM«afr(EV 'ba«ard\  see  MAMZB)t)shall  dwell  in 
Ashdod'ibouldbe'aiWflMatfilialldwelltnAdMlod'— /.^.jAsbdod 
nball  be  nibject  to  AsCTiian  (or  forngn)  cini  functionanec  (Che. 
PSBA,  May,  1900)  This  ta  at  any  rale  at  once  a  poaubte  and 
a  MUtabk  explaniUion.  T,  K.  C 

SOBIBES  AND  FHABISEES 

In  NT  a  Earlier  history  (%%  ii-iti^ 

Name  and  position  (|  3 /C).         A£sidKans=  Phariseet  (|  17^ 
Character  and  beliefs  (H5-10V     Later  history  (||  i8<ao). 
Bibliography  (|  31). 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  gospel  naxratives 
make  only  incidentEd  references  to  the  Scribes  and 
l-lncUmtri  ^"T^   The  stem  reproofs  uttered 

rrfMMWMW  ^  ^""^  against  lhar  arrogant  self- 
.  I_  righteousness,  narrowness,  and  deaden- 
**•  ing  spiritual  pride,  were  undoubtedly 
well  deserved  as  applied  to  the  later  form  of  Pharisaism  ; 
but  they  do  not  aid  us  in  discovering,  either  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  school,  or  the  causes  which 
produced  such  a  leligknis  development.  Our  present 
object  must  therefore  be,  first,  to  ascertain  what  the 
two  classes  of  Jews,  designated  in  the  NT  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  really  represented  in  the  current  theological 
thought,  and  thus  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  character  of  their  party,  and  secondly,  to  trace 
their  htsttnical  development  down  from  its  beginnings 
at  the  time  following  the  Babylonian  exile. 

The  usage  of  the  terms  '  Scribes '  and  '  Pharisees ' 
throughout  the  Gospels  shows  that  a  conscious  dis- 
ITaaM  of  I'^^^on  was  made  between  them,  as  may 

wI*baML  ^  SKxa,  for  example,  from  the  common 
WVIMKIL  expression '  Scnbesand  Pharisees, '  passim. 
It  is  significant  that  the  word  'Scribe'  is  not  used  by 
any  evangelist  with  reference  to  single  individuals.  It 
is  in  every  instance  applied  to  a  literary  class,  as  in 
Mt.7a9  Mk.  laafmore  specifically  Mt.  15 1  Mk. 839  'the 
Scribes  who  came  from  Jerusalem,'  who  naturally  were 
the  most  important  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
party).  Where  single  scribes  are  meant,  the  writer 
usually  designates  them  'some  of  the  Scribes'  (Mt93 
123B  Mk.  7 1),  or  else  classes  them  with  the  Pharisees, 
as  just  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
'  Pharisees '  is  freqtiently  used  in  passages  where  the 
writer  evidently  means  to  refer  to  individual  members 
(tf  a  certain  school  (Mt,  9ii  34  123 1434  Mk.  21894,  etc). 


[ntpitv  (Crrvrot  voiiMY,  Ant.  xviuna),  wnereas  Dy  tne  term 
'sophists'  (troitOTal,  i. SSz  ii.  ITg^),  he  may  mean  the 
membera  of  the  distinctly  Pharisaic  oarty,  some  of  whom 
taught  taw.  Joseph  us,  who  uses  tlie  regular  expression 
^o^roiM  much  more  often  than  any  of  the  other  terms, 
neglects  to  inform  his  readers  (for  example  in  Ant.  xiii,  lOe)  of 
the  ck>se  connection  between  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  too  well-known  a  fact  to  reqmreexplanation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  NT,  especially  in 
the  many  speeches  of  Jesus  directed  against  the  Scribes 
and  E%aiisees,  the  term  'scribes'  (usually  Y^o^u/uireit)  is 
used  of  those  learned  persons  who  made  a  special  study 
of  the  law(' the  lawyers,'^  Lk.l43  ;  '  doctors,  teachers 
of  the  Law,'  pofioiiSdffKoKot,  Lk.  5i7  AcU  6  34),  and  that 
the  exfn^ion '  Pharisees '  always  means  the  peculiar  body 
of  men  who  affected  to  live  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
1  NofUM^;  cpMt.tt35Uc73ol035  1145  53^3. 
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law.  In  spite  of  this  evident  distinction,  however,  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  wherever  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  are 
mentioned  side  by  side  in  the  NT  tbey  were  purposdy 
brought  together  as  the  representatives  of  the  same 
intellectual  tendency  (cp  Mt.59o  1238,  etc.).  Further- 
more, in  MlcSG,  in  the  accotmt  of  the  cure  of  the 
palsied  man,  we  find  the  term  '  Scribes '  ;  but  in  the 
parallel  passage  Lk. Sai,  the  expression  'Scribes  and 
Pharisees '  is  used  in  an  evidendy  synonymous  sense. 
Finally,  the  application  of  both  terms  to  the  same 
school  of  thought  is  found  in  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
where  the  earlier  Scribes  of  Maccaba»n  times  are 
geno^ly  made  to  call  themselves  ^ikdmitn,  '  learned 
men,'  but  are  also  referred  to  as  '  E^iarisees,'  especially 
in  passages  inspired  by  hostile  Sadducee  sentiment 
{YOtiaitn,  Adff.;    Bai.    Sdi.    aai).     Cp  Israel, 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Pharisees  {^apiatuet)  is 
perfectly  dear.    Its  original  Heb.  form  oifViB,  firitHm 

S.  fffttnt  Vt^  •C?''?")       signify  only  'those 

rhirlHWl  have  been  set  apart' — i.e.,  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  ([-wn  op).  The  op- 
profariotts  sense  in  which  the  word  ma  often  used  was 
imposed  upon  it  by  enemies.  In  itself  the  term  means 
simply  a  school  <A  ascetics*  and  is  really  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  character  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  may  have  used  it  of  themselves  at  first.  Their 
own  term  for  themselves  was  ^Abirim,  '  brethren ' — 
that  is  to  say,  members  of  the  true  congregation  of 
Israel. 

Our  data  regarding  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would 
appear  to  {ndicale  that,  while  the  Scribes  were  a  class 
A.  Balatlmw  ^  Hterati  devoted  to  the  study  and 

at^^t"     exjxjsition  of  the  Law,  the  Pharisees 

? JS*~*7*r  were  more  properly  a  distinct  religious 
■sanunMM.  pany^niost  of  whose  mcrabws  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Scribes,  The  ot^ect  of  the  Phariseei 
was,  clearly,  to  live  according  to  the  Law,  which  the 
orthodox  Scribes  interpreted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  from  the  very  ini^ption  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  its 
leaders  must  have  been  orthodox  Scribes.  As  the 
Sadducees  also  followed  the  written  Law,  there  must 
have  been  Sadducee  Scribes  as  well,  and  it  is  highly 
likely  tha.t  there  were  also  Scribes  who  belonged  to 
neither  party.  This  explains  the  tUstinaive  expressions 
'Scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  (Mk.2i6  Act5289):  'the 
Pharisees  and  their  Scribes'  (Lk.  630),  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  not  all  the  Scribes  were  Pharisees. 
It  is  probable  also  that  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
owing  no  doubt  to  lack  of  education,  belonged  only 
nominally  to  the  scribal  class  and  i»actised  Uindly  the 
precepts  laid  down  for  them  by  thdr  more  scholarly 
scribal  leaders.*  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  we  almost 
always  find  Scribes  in  judicial  positions  ;  thus,  where- 
ever  the  high  priests  and  elders  are  mentioned,  the 
Scribes  are  generally  included — without,  however,  any 
specification  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Pharisees 
or  the  Sadducees,  or  whether  they  were  merely  neutral 
scholars  (cp  ML  I631  Mk.  11 17  Lk.  9sa,  '  the  elders  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes';  Mt20i8,  'thechief  priests 
and  scribes,'  Lk.20i  .  .  .,  'with  the dders' ;  Mt26s7 
Acts  6 13,  ■  the  scribes  and  elders '}. 

It  is  certainly  an  error  to  characterise  the  Pharisees  as 
a  religious  sett,*  because  that  word  implies  a  divergence 
p.  in  creed  from  other  followers  of  the  same 

colt.  ThisTOsdistinctlynotthepositionof 

notanct.  the  Pharisees,  as  they  were  reallyfrwn  their 
first  development  representatives  of  orthodox  Judaism 

1  The  abstract  form  niPHB  >s  used  in  the  sense  'abttineno^ 
continence,'  KAw.  74^ 

>  Wellhansen's  statemoit  iPhmriOa^  u.  StuUMtr,  11)  that 
the  Pharisees  ware  the  party  of  the  Scribe*  needs  sof&e 
qualilicatiwi. 

S  EV's  rendering  in  ActslSs  865  is  unfortimate aZ^nc 
means  here  'a  party  which  raofesses  certain  philosophical  prio- 
ci[dca,'infiKt, 'ascbooL'  CpSext.Emp.li6.  See  Hbsbsv. 
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who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  mass  of  their  co- 
religionists rather  by  the  suictness  of  Ibeir  observances 
than  by  any  deviation  from  accepted  doctrine.  The 
words  of  Jesm  in  Mt283  clearly  prove  the  Ptutfiseei' 
position ;  '  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ; 
all  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you,  these  do 
and  otevrve'  ;  but,  he  adds,  as  a  reproof  to  their  ex> 
temalism,  '  do  ye  not  after  their  works,  for  they  say  and 
do  not. '  The  sole  object  of  the  Pharisees'  religious  life 
was  to  fulfil,  regardless  of  consequences,  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  which  they  tielieved  to  be  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  Yahwfe.  According  to  Josephus,  when 
Petronius  asked  the  Pharisee  leaders  whether  they  were 
ready  to  make  war  agunst  Caesar  without  considering 
his  strength  and  their  own  weakness,  they  replied  :  '  we 
will  not  make  war  with  him  ;  but  still  we  wilt  die  rather 
than  see  our  laws  set  aside. ' '  This  short  sentence 
expresses  most  characteristically  their  fundamental 
[xinciples. 

The  Pharisaic  dc^pmadc  peculiarities,  as  outlined  in 
§  3/ ,  all  tend  to  show  how  fully  their  religious  position 
—  •  accord  with  orthodox  Judaism,  and 

BwdSw  '  *° ***** *° oppcenW  the Sad- 
'  ducees  had  remained  behind  and  apart 
from  the  current  religious  development.  The  chief  point 
in  the  Pliarisees'  code  wherein  they  diSered  from  the 
Sadducees  was  thdr  insistence  on  the  validity  of  a  mass 
of  oral  tradition  (Mt.  I61  Mk.  Ta)  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  centuries  as  a  supplement  to  the 
written  law.  The  Pharisees  held  that  this  traditional 
matter,  regulating  and  explaining  the  observance  of  the 
writtoi  law,  was  as  binding  on  the  Israelites  of  every 
generation  as  (be  law  itsdf  II3),  whereas  the 

Sadducees  rejected  all  such  oal  traditions  and  held 
strictly  to  the  written  Mosaic  ordinances  {Ani.  xiii.  106). 
Herein  the  Pharisees,  rather  than  the  Sadducees,  repre- 
sent the  natural  religious  development,  because  traditions, 
both  oral  and  written,  recording,  for  example,  precedents 
lor  the  interpretation  of  the  law  are  a  necessary  and 
It^cal  supplement  to  a  fixed  code,  and,  «4iilst  they 
should  not  be  accorded  the  same  authority  as  the  code 
itsdf.  are  undoubtedly  a  permisutde  and  normal  growth,' 
In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  ho«-ever,  their  re\-erence 
for  traditional  precepts  gradually  degenerated  into  a 
slavish  regard,  first,  for  the  text  of  the  law  itself,  and, 
secondly,  for  a  purely  arbitrary  supplementary  oral  code 
which  had  exceeded  the  legitimate  functions  and  autlwrity 
of  tradition. 

This  oral  matter  had  largely  originated  among  the  scribes 
'since  the  time  of  Ezra, > although  most  of  the  literarv  clau  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  it  descended  from  Mose*.  Tney  coiue- 
quently  even  went  so  far  u  to  lay  dawn  the  principle  that,  in 
cue  of  a  contradiction  between  a  written  and  an  oral  precept, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  oral.  Their  observance  of 
law  and  tradition  became,  finally,  so  thorouEbly  fbrnud,  that  the 
Pharisees  actually  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  contents  of 
the  Law  in  their  endeavour  to  carry  out  it*  demands  ia  proper 
fom. 

The  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
T  Biwrar  ^  ''^'^"^  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 

ments  (Acts23S,  Jos.  Aai.  xviii.  1 3). 
The  resurrection  referred  to  in  Dan.  12  a  is  most 
probably  confined  to  the  Israelites ;  probably  the  author  of  Daniel 
did  not  believe  in  eternal  life  for  the  heatbm.  The  murrection 
of  all  human  beings,  however,  is  announced  in  Enoch  33,  and 
was  the  prevailing  orthodox  di^ma  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  The 
author  of  Dan.  12  also  teaches  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  for  the  Israelites,  and  for  the  &nt  time  uses  the 
expretsioo  'everiulinc life'*(Oaii.ias>. 

The  Sadducees  denied  both  restirrection  of  the  body 
and  a  future  life  (Mt.  22a3  Mk.  12 18,  Jos.  Ant.  xviil 
See  Sadducees,  |  6. 

The  Pharisees,  unlike  the'  Sadducees,  believed  in  the 

1  Ani.  xviiL  8  3. 

*  Sdiarer  in  Riehm,  fflV^  2  laot). 

s  The  oral  law  was  reeolaily  codified  Id  writing  In  the  sacood 
century  A.D.   Cp  Law  L-itekaturb,  i  aj, 

*  It  IS  identical  with  the  fHltBMMiMioftbc  NT,  and  mnit  not 
be  crnifnscd  with  oVvn  IJT  D*'n  of  Ps>Ut3,  'etenwl  Cfa'  for 
Uiael  as  a  nation. 
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existence  of  angels  and  spirits  (Acts  23b).  Ttus  was  a 
a.  Mhar  '^'^^"^  which  had  been  part  of  orthodox 
Judaism  since  the  days  oi  Zertariah  ^ZeA. 
7i7!  S80  B.C),  and  had  in  later  times  be- 
come expanded  into  a  definite  hierarchical  system  (cp 
Dan.  10 13  Totnt  12 15,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees).  Here, 
also,  the  Pharisees  were  undoubtedly  the  representatives 
of  orthodox  opinioiL    See  Angels,  Demons. 

Furthermore,  the  Pharisees  held  in  general  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  which  was  a  natural  outgrowth  <rf 
their  strict  literalism,  attributii^  the  origin  ot  everything, 
even  of  evil,  to  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Yahwi.  Unlike 
the  Essenes,  however,  they  made  a  distincticai  between 
such  actions  as  were  (xmtrolled  entirely  by  fate  (Yahwi's 
will)  and  such  as  were,  to  some  extent,  directed  by  man's 
will,  which,  according  to  their  theory,  was  pomitted  to 
opo^te  within  certain  fixed  limits — ,  t6  irpdmur  ri 
SUata,  'to  choose  the  right'  ( Jos.  ^/ iL 8 14,  ^r/. xiii.- 
69,  xviiL  1 3).  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  band,  bekl; 
that  man's  own  will  regulated  all  the  events  of  human 
life  and  determined  his  happiness  or  unhappiikess. 

The  Pharisees  were  the  most  eager  cultivators  of 
Messianic  ideas.  They  longed  for  and  awaited  the 
temporal  Messiah  of  the  earlier  Israelitish  hopes  (see 
Messiah).  They  therefore,  quite  naturally,  vrere  among 
the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  more  spiritual  teachings 
of  Jesus,  which  tlKy  regarded  as  a  dangerous  departure 
from  their  point  of  view.  Their  ideal  of  a  personal 
Messiah  may  be  gathered  from  Jos.  Ant.  xviL  2 4  where 
the  author  relates  that  the  Pharisees  were  involved  in  an 
intrigue  of  Phemras  against  his  brother  Herod,  and  that 
th^  sided  with  Pberoras.  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  Herod  and  jAaee  Pheroras  on  the  throne. 
This  statement  is.  without  doubt,  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Pharisees'  motives. 

In  the  fint  place,  the  prophecy  which  they  made  to  Flierotas 
that  Herod's  government  and  dynasty  should  coue  was  utiaed 

Juite  openly.  This  would  hardly  nave  been  done  had  the 
'harisces  really  been  plotting  directly  ^;ainst  Herod  with  the 
aim  of  supplanting  him  by  another.  Secondly,  tbey  are  said  to 
have  told  Basoas  the  eunuch  that  the  new  king  would  have 
control  over  ul  things  and  would  be  able  to  restcR'c  to  him 
powers  of  procreation.  Such  a  statement  could  scarcely  refer 
to  nierores,  a  mere  human  monarch,  but  was  plainly  an  allusion 
to  the  expected  Messiah  whose  reign,  according  to  Is.  W,  should 
be  a  time  of  miraculous  lhiit(uliMta.l  It  was  quite  nattual  thai 
such  an  idea  should  arise  among  the  Phaiiiets  at  a  ttn»  whoi 
the  imiuous  H«od  was  sittbig  at  aa  usurper  on  the  throne  of 
David. 

Jesus'  frequent  and  bitter  deaiudatioas  of  both 
S<Tibes  and  Pharisees  because  of  their  intense  immov- 
_  ,         able  bigotry  and  cold  formalism,  show 

9.  IMIMU.  clearly  their  intellectual  attitude  in 

his  time.  They  bound  heavy  burdens  and  laid  them 
on  men's  shoulders  (Mt.  284  Lk.  II46) — i.e.,  they  laid 
the  utmost  stress  on  a  minute  external  observance  of 
details.  Such  a  formalism,  although  originafly  the 
product  of  a  true  desire  to  sund  in  the  right  way  and 
follow  the  injtmction  of  Yahwi,  was  certain  to  become 
the  most  crass  extemalism  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
According  to  this  system,  the  man  who  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  all  the  physical  requirements  of  the  law,  such  as 
fasting,  wearing  the  prescribed  dress,  etc. ,  was  technically 
■  righteous,'  quite  irrespective  of  his  true  inner  feelings. 
This  position  is  admirtdilr  illustrated  by^the  well-known 
comparison  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  (Lk. 
189-14).  Such  extemalism  could  only  bned  a  love  of 
religious  show,  a  tendency  to  display  their  format 
'  righteousness '  before  the  world,  and  was  certain  not 
only  to  kill  all  appreciation  ol  the  spiritual  meaning 
which  underlay  the  various  forms  (Mt  61  23s),  but  also 
to  engender  a  spirit  of  casuistry  wbldi  manifested  itself 
whenever  the  strict  reqiureinents  ci  an  ordinance  became 
unpleasantly  oqerous. 

This  cannot  periiaps  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
citing  the  extraordinary  means  adopted  the  later 
Pharisees  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  on  the 
Sabbath  than  was  allowed  by  the  written  law. 

1  Oo  this  discHStion  see  Wdlhauaen,  Pimr,  «.  SmdJ.  05. 
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According  to  J«r.  IT  ai-a4  (pOAt-«xUic)  it  was  fortwddcn  to  con- 
vey or  carry  anything  on  the  Sabbath  from  one  place  to  another. 
Ii  IS  clearly  stated  in  Jer.  that  the  ordinance  refera,  not  merely 
to  the  cit^  ffU^  but  mlao  to  private  houses  out  of  which 
nothing  in;gbt  be  carried.  Tbe  Pharisees,  whose  indiiion  used 
the  word  tHatA,  'district,'  to  define  the  limit  in  wbich  carrying 
was  l^gal,  deKberately  eolarged  tbe  rthtlk  artificially  according 
lo  dieir  own  pleasure^  Thus,  if  it  was  desii«d  to  fetch  and  cany 
on  the  Sabbath  witbin  the  limits  of  a  street  or  lai^e  space,  they 
barnd  the  street  at  either  end  or  encloeed  the  space  on  four  sides 
with  beams  or  cords,  thus  makii^  technically  a  legally  defined 
timil  (r/SUAy  witbin  which  the  labour  of  carrying  or  loading 
night  go  <m  1^  Cp  Sabbath,  |  4,  notes. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Jesus  stigmatises  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  hypocrites  '  who  paid  the  tithes 
tnt  n^lected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ' ;  '  men 
who  cleansed  the  outside  of  tbe  cup  and  platter,  but 
vhhin  are  fall  of  extortion  and  excess' ;  '  whited  sepul- 
chres, which  outwardly  appear  beautiful  but  inwardly 
are  fiill  of  dead  men's  bones'  (Mt.  23a3_^). 

The  foUowing  Jewish  classification  of  the  Pharisees  is 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  Jesus'  estimate  of  them. 
IOl  SmwUh  Ral>bi»ical  writers  divided  the 

f    jj**Mu«Wii«i  Pharisees  under  seven  heads:'  (i)  the 
"  shoulder  Pharisee,  who  wore  openly  oa 

his  shoulders  a  list  of  his  own  good  actions,  (s)  Tbe 
temporising  Pharisee,  who  beg^d  for  time  in  order  to 
perform  a  good  deed.  (3)  The  calculating  Pharisee 
v4k>  said :  '  my  sins  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
my  many  virtues.'  (4)  The  saving  Pharisee  who  said  : 
'  I  will  save  a  little  from  my  modest  fortune  to  perform 
aworkof  charity.'  (5)  The Pbariseewho said :  'would 
that  I  knew  of  a  sin  which  I  had  committed,  in  order 
that  I  might  make  reparation  by  an  act  of  virtue.'  (6) 
The  God-fearing  Pharisee  (Job).  (7)  The  God-loving 
niarisee  (Abraham). 

Of  these,  only  the  last  two  may  be  understood  in  a 
good  sense.  In  spite  of  the  general  self-righteous  tone 
of  tbe  party,  such  epithets  were  not  infrequently  applied 
to  Niarisees.  It  must  not,  of  coiuse,  be  supposed  that 
every  member  of  the  party  was  of  necessity  a  spiritless 
fonnalist,  dead  to  all  true  religious  feeling.  We  need 
only  remember  the  case  of  the  righteous  Nicodemus,  and 
especially  the  words  of  Jesus  already  quoted  (Mt,  23a / ), 
confirming  the  Pharisees  in  their  [vinciple  of  observing 
the  law,  but  attadung  their  insincere  and  extern^ 
maniter  of  canying  out  thdr  own  pneepla.  FaaX  him- 
wdl  boasts  that  he  followed  the  Pharisaic  ideas  r^arding 
the  law  (Phil.85},  thereby  implying  that  he  recognised 
ibe  authori^  of  both  tbe  written  and  tbe  oral  law. 

In  consicterii^  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the 
reasm  why  the  Pharisees  enjoyed  such  an  ascendancy 
11.  flnwth         ^  P^opie.  and  to  examine  into  the 
•i*^^r  causes  which  had  pffoduoed  such  a  lament- 
aWe  state  td  religion  among  the  Jews  of 
the  time  of  Jesus.    These  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  gradual  rise,  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  of  the  scribal  class,  and  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  development  of  tbe  dutinctively  niarisEUC  party  from 
thdr  ranks. 

As  botb  Josephns  and  tbe  NT  writers,  whose  state- 
ments rqjarding  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  certainly 
the  most  important  that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  were 
familiar  with  this  school  of  thought  only  when  it  was  in 
an  advanced  state  of  development,  their  account  is  of 
use  chiefly  in  showing  the  character  of  the  party  in 
later  times.  The  sources  which  are  most  instructive, 
however,  for  the  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
scribal  party  are  tbe  OT  Apoc^pba  and  the  Pseud- 
cpigrapha,  eq>ecially  tbe  Psalter  of  Solomon.  Besides 
tbeie,  the  canonical  books  of  'Em,  Neh.,  Dan.,  Ch., 
and  Esther  are  of  great  value  in  indicating  the  bc^imii^s 
of  the  tendencies  wbich  produced  the  post-exilic  literary 
and  religious  developmenu 

It  is  useless  to  seek  the  origin  of  religious  parties  as 
far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 

1  SeeScfafinrmRidm,  ^/ffTStiaoT. 
*  Sm  Levy,  JlWIfV  4 149. 
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Tbe  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  bad  cf  couna 
completely  shattered  the  Jewish  political  organisation,  so  that 
whatever  difierences  of  thought  there  had 
IS.  FrS^uIlO  been  before  that  event  could  hardly  have  sur- 
timM.        vived  in  a  concrete  form  under  the  radically 
changed  conditions  which  obtained  after- 
wards.   In  the  pre-exilic  days  the  people  bad  been  led,  on  ihe 
one  hand,  by  the  ptiests  and  priestly  &milies,  who  were  the  real 
literalists  and  rituklists,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bf  wof^iett  who 
claimed  to  speak  in  the  Dome  and  with  the  ipeciBl  commisaioa 


t  worldly  priestly  caste.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  here  any  of  the  differences  Seiween  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducces  already  noted,  the  rise  of  all  of  them  miist  be 
sought  in  the  post-exific  times. 

Directly  aher  the  return,  we  find  the  people  divided, 
as  shown  by  many  passages  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
-1^  •»|iia  hostile  schools,  of  which  one 

^Ziiu      approved  of  uniting  by  marriage  with 
the  neighbouring  peoples,  esfNKially| 
with  the  Samaritan  mixed  race  which  they  did  not/ 
regard  as  heathen,  and  the  other  opposed  such  amaU] 
gamation  most  strongly,  urging  the  necessity  of  keeping , 
Yahwi's  favoured  nation  intact  (cp  Ezra  9 1/  10 a  18^). ' 
Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  most  sealous  upholders 
of  a  strict  observance  of  tbe  law  (Neh.  81^  M.^)< 
and  the  t»tterest  opponents  of  tbe  tendency  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  <k  Jews  to  contaminate  themselves 
by  foreign  alliances.    Ezra's  and  Nehemiah's  earnest 
efforts  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  law  met,  therefore, 
with  only  partial  success  (Ezra  IO15  Neh.  67  10-14  lOao, 
etc ).    Tbe  worst  offenders  against  their  injunctions  were 
among  the  prominent  bigfa-i»iestly  fiunlUes  who  consti- 
tuted the  aristocracy,  aiid  in  many  cases  bad  already 
allied  themselves  with  outsiders  seeking  admissioD  into 
tbe  Jewish  nation  (note  tbe  relationship  in  Neh.6iB, 
between  the  Persian  official  Tobiah  and  a  prominent 
Jew,  and  in  13»S,  between  Sanballat  and  the  son  of  the 
high  priest  Eliosbib).    It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  1 
tfuX  the  position  so  strongly  takm  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ' 
was  not  necessarily  the  strictly  legal  one,  as  tbdr 
oppments  could  cite  many  precedents  from  the  earlier 
histny  which  justified  a  considerate  treatment  of  such 
strangers  as  wished  to  live  at  peace  and  in  union  with 
Israel  {Lev.24aa  Nu.l5i6,  etc,  ;  cp  Stranges.  §  10). 
In  fact,  in  the  earlier  law  it  was  only  marriage  with 
the  Canaanites  that  was  exjKvssly  forbidden  (cp  Ex. 
84 16,  but  see  Judg.  86,  ete. ).   This  being  the  case,  the 
rise  cd  two  post-exilic  parties  at  bitter  feud  with  each  \ 
other  can  easily  be  imderstood.    The  one  consisted  of , 
the  high-priestly  families,  the  real  aristocracy  (Ezra! 
10 18),  who  were  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  I 
another  aristocracy  in  order  to  increase  their  own  strength, 
not,  as  some  scholars  thought,  to  form  an  anti-Persian 
alliance.    The  pious  leaders,  on  the  other  band,  were 
the  strictly  Jewish  party,  who  sought  to  follow  tbe  Ixnr 
as  they  ui^erstood  it.    These  latter  formed  tbe  be- 
ginnings of  the  class  of  scribes  whose  founder  was  Ezra  | 
'  the  priest  and  scribe'  (Ezra  7ii  Neh.  81).     It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  derives 
the  house  of  David  from  a  Moabitish  stock,  is  now 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  conscious  polemic  against 
the  extreme  position  of  Esra  with  regard  to  fordgn 
manlages  (but  cp  RUTH  [BOOK],  g  7). 

From  this  time  onwards,  a  circle  of  Jewish  scholars, 
many  erf  whom  were  of  priestly  '  {not  high-priestly)  race, 
14.  Jtartatio    ''PPl'^  themselves  with  increasing  de- 
atujUnta.     ''otion  to  the  study  of  the  law  from  a 
juristic  point  of  view.     Among  these 
men  began  and  developed  the  system  of  oral  tradition 
already  mentioned  whidi  eranitiaity  to<dc  rank  in  their 
minds  with  the  law  itself.    Between  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  tbe  period  t^Antiochos  Efuphanes  (530-175  B.C.) 
the  difierences  became  even  more  accentuated  between 
this  student  class  and  the  aristocratic  high-priestly  party 
wbose  policy  of  associating  themselves  with  the  nobility 

t  Cp  Brisgs,  MertioMie  Prokptey,  36. 

S  For  po™r  Pharisees,  ace  Jos.  Vit.  Iff.  30 ;  and  In  tbi 
WOa^^Ad^kix/.ta;  Abstk%%t%. 
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SOBIBBS  AKD  PHABISESS 

of  tbe  adjacent  or  dominant  heathen  people  (Samaritan, 
Persian,  Greek)  remained  unchanged.  By  the  time  the 
Grseco-Syrian  domination  began,  the  scholarly  class, 
who  edited  and  circulated  the  historical  and  profdietical 
Seriptnres,  treating  them  from  the  same  miotite  dogmatic- 
ethical  point  of  view  as  they  did  the  law,  had  fbnoded 
many  schools. 

Into  these  schools  gathered  great  nnroben  of  students  who,  of 
cooTKe,  assisted  in  promulgating  the  peculiar  orthodox  doctrines 
already  described.  In  these  schools  it  ms  especially  laid  down 
as  the  imperative  duty  of  the  faithfiil  stuaent  to  remember 


forzets  a  precept  it  is  accounted  by  the  scribe  as  he  hod  deliber- 
ately (brnited  bis  life.'  (ii.) '  Every  one  is  bound  to  teach  with 
the  exact  words  of  the  teacher.')  In  snite  of  these  prescribed 
lines  which  the  faithful  student  should  follow,  we  find  tbe  caste  of 
tbe  Scribe*  at  the  time  of  Christ  divided  into  two  distinct  schools, 
viz.,  ibe  school  of  Hillel  and  the  school  of  Shammai,  which 
differed  from  each  other,  however,  more  on  minor  questions  of 
interpretation  than  on  anv  seriou*  punts  of  doctrine.  In 
general,  the  school  of  Hillel  was  moK  kDint  than  that  of 
Shammai  (cp  Canom,  |  53,  n.  3). 

The  Scribes  were  tmdoubtedly  the  originators  of  the 
Synagogue  service  which  was  a  natural  result  of  their 
religious  position.'  Separated  as  they  were  fran  the 
bigh-prieady  dass,  the  teachers  in  these  synagc^l 

schook  developed  of  necessity  into  a  well-defined  inde- 
pendent order  of  religiotis  leaders  called  Rabbis,  whom 
Siracb,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  second  century 
B.C,  praises  most  heartily  (39-40).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Scribes  bad  oystallised  into  a  distinctly 
political  party  as  early  as  the  time  of  Siracb.* 

Tbe  first  thing  which  tended  to  turn  tbe  rdigious 
students  called  Scribes  into  a  fierce  politico-religious 
la  a— Mmm  fection  was  the  attempts  of  Antiocbus 
Epipbanes,  so  bitterly  stigmatised  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  to  Hellenise  the  entire  Jewish 
people.  In  this,  Antiocbus  was  aided  by  the  aristocratic 
party  which,  Ihna  the  beginning  of  his  re^,  had 
manifested  marked  phil-HdIenic  tendencies.  Among 
the  opponents  of  tl>e  Hellenistic  movement  we  find 
a  party  calling  themselves  Assid^ans  [^.v.]  or  the 
'pious,'  and  representing  the  most  rigid  development 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Scribes. 

They  were  itrict  observers  of  the  law  (i  Mace.  349),  and  in 
pirticular  so  rigid  in  their  views  of  tbe  Sabbath  that  they  even 
refused  to  defend  themselves  on  tbe  holy  day  (t  Mocc.  3  3s  Jf.). 
'VhaX  they  were  ascetics  in  their  mode  of  line  may  be  inferred 
from  I  Mace.  163  jf.,  and  that  they  were  evidendy  a  well- 
organised  body  is  seen  from  the  unanimity  with  wUdi  they 
acted  together  (i  Mace  7 13).   See  Assioaans. 

It  is  interestii^  to  notice  that  the  author  of  Daniel 
shows  many  Assidaean  tendencies.  We  need  observe 
only  tbe  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  law,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he 
regards  the  Maccabaean  rising,  calling  it  only  '  a  little 
help'  (1134).  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Maccabaean  combatants  attached  more 
importance  to  the  pcriitical  than  to  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  reasons  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Assidseans  against 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes  must  not  be  confoimded  with  those 

, .  Tha  *bich  produced  the  popular  rising  of  the 
Maccabees.    The  fundamental  impulse  of 


the  Maccabaean  rebellion  was  a  pure 
patriotism,  a  true  feeling  for  the  miseries 
which  the  common  people  were  undergoing  (i  Mace. 
2?  ff. ).  The  Assulseans  were  much  more  selfish  in  their 
aims,  as  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  recognise  the 
dominion  of  the  heathen  king,  as  long  as  they  were 
left  undisturbed  in  the  observance  of  the  law.  They 
accordingly  took  part  in  the  contest  only  long  enough 
to  insure  their  own  religious  freedom  and,  as  aocm  as 
tlus  seemed  safe,  promptly  surrendered  to  Alcimns  tbe 
Hdlenistlc  high  priest 

1  SMSchihierIoRiahni,/rfKff2t4<3. 
9  See  SvNAtMom.   Cp  SiefTert, '  Die  jDd.  Synagojie  lur  Ze!t 
•Ml,'  In  Bewett  dtt  Gbmhtns,  1S76,  pp.  8^ ;  also  Kuenen, 


ver  dt  iVoMX/a  Jer  GnoU  Sjtt^mt  (Amsterdam,  1876). 
>CpSieafert,Je£ni89M. 
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The  statement  in  3  MaccKs  that  the  Awkteans  were  tbe 
real  Maccabeon  war  party  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  data 
in  I  Maoc.  regarding  them.  In  order  to  explain  this,  Hiizig 
(Gt^/^iT)  considera  i  MaccTii  as  an  interpolation.  Tbe 
ftrobabihty  is,  as  was  sunettcd  by  SicScn  Umj), 
that  I  Mace,  was  writtenn^m  a  Maccabcan,  and  a  Mace 
from  a  Pharisaic  point  of  view.  The  Pharisees  wished  to  claim 
for  themselves  the  credit  of  the  Haccabseu  victories  Tbe 
true  attitude  of  the  Assidgans  is  mfaaUy  given  in  i  ICaocTis 
(see  also  WcilhauseD,  Le,  pp.  79^ ;  cp  Maccabbbs  L,  |  ^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Assidzans  wrre 
fsactically  identical  with  that  party  of  the  Scribes  ^ 
.         which  came  to  be  called  Pharisees 
"  niarfaaaa     ™'*"'  J<*««nea  Hyrcanta  {i35-xos 
-  B.C.).    As  soon  as  tbe  Maccaboean 

dynasty  had  become  estaUished,  the  new  rulers  assumed 
the  high-priesthood,  and  so  the  ancient  aristocratic  and 
high-priestly  femilies  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
the  kernel  of  tbe  phil-Hellenic  party,  were  now  forced  to 
relinquish  their  position  as  pc^tical  leaders.  They 
retained  a  great  part  of  thnr  influence,  however,  as 
party  leaders  of  their  own  faction  which  oontimied 
under  the  name  Sadducees  with  essentially  tbe  same 
principles. 

At  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  we  find  the  I^iarisees 

18.  BaDtnre  **PP*****^  ^  Maccabsean  or  Has- 
monsean  family,  with  whom  dtiring 
g«»iiijLif  ■■»■  ****  reign  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  they 
bad  temporarily  made  common  cause. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  change  of  attitude.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  Assidseans  cared  little  for  political 
freedom  and  were  therefore  not  in  sympathy  vrith  tbe  MaccabecA 
as  to  the  main  issue.  It  was  only  ruitnial,tBerefore,  that,  assoon 
as  the  Maccabees  had  succeeded  in  founding  a  temporal  dynasty, 
they  should  begin  to  drift  apvt  from  the  stricter  scribal  reli^ioiH 
class  who  had  now  quite  evidently  assumed  the  leadership  of 
theti  ownparty.  Tbe  first  rapture  between  the  royal  biuty 
and  the  Pharisees  occurred  in  tbe  nisx  of  Hyrcanus  who, 
although  himself  a  Pharisee  at  first,  deliberately  left  that  party 
and  heame  a  Sadducce  (cp  Israel,  |  7BX 

The  son  and  successor  of  Hyrcanus,  Alexander 
Jannscus  ( 104-78  ac. ),  inherited  his  father's  spirit,  and 
waged  a  years'  war  against  the  now  powerful  Hum- 
saic  party.  On  the  death  of  Jaatunis,  however,  his 
widow  And  successor  Salome  Alexandra  (78-69  rc), 
realising  the  futility  of  attempting  to  resist  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  under  oiq>osi- 
tion,  made  peace  and  allied  herself  with  them  {Ant. 
xiii.  61).  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Pharisees 
gained  over  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ascendancy, 
retained  without  interruption  until  the  days  ot  Jesus, 
whidi  appears  so  plainly  in  the  pages  of  the  NT. 
Indeed,  their  opponents  the  Sadducees  never  again 
became  prominent  as  a  political  party  after  the  advent 
of  the  Romans,  who  in  63  B.C  appointed  the  Pliarisaic 
Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexandra,  as  their  vassal-king,  giving 
him  the  preference  over  bis  Sadducce  brother,  Aris- 
tobulus  (cp  Ps.  Sol.  a). 

The  Pharisees  now  appear  as  the  leaders  of  Jewi^ 
national  religious  feeling,  although  they  must  not  be 
19  Aa  laailava.  ''^J^^  ^  forming  the  kemd  of  the 
people,  nor  as  being  the  people's  party. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  their  violent  opposition  to  Herrxl, 
with  whom  the  Sadducees  had  allied  themselves.  The 
Pharisees  nativally  hated  alt  religious  oppression  and 
were  therefore  on  tbe  people's  side,  llieir  [>osition, 
like  that  of  the  earlier  Assidseans,  was  purely  teligions. 
however,  and  thdr  object  can  be  siud  to  have  been 
political  only  in  so  far  as  they  desired  to  establish  the 
theocratic  idea.  The  Pharisees  hated  the  Romans, 
therefore,  with  perfea  consistency,  because  it  was  from 
them  that  the  anti-l^al  exactions  came.  Extremists 

1  SiefTert  denies  tbe  identity  of  the  Atddgans  and  FfaariMea, 
datmu^  that  they  were  merely  alike  10  principle,  aad  dm 
necessarily  the  some  party.  He  finds  it  tbemote  Impooible  to 
trace  the  Pharisees  nrtho'  bock  than  the  tinie  of  Hyrcanus  {I,e. 
m6).  It  mmi  qoite  clear,  however,  that  the  party  divisions  of 
the  HamMBBBO  period  were  meiwy  continuatfoos  of  eaily 
differences  aatL  as  long  as  we  can  note  in  tbe  Aandmans  tbe 
chief  chanctorfatlci  afterwards  found  in  the  Pbariaees,  there  is 
every  reason  to  sea  in  the  later  party  tbe  logical  development  of 
the  earlier. 
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like  the  Scribes  reftised,  accordingly,  to  pay  the  foreign 
tax  and  were  consequently  in  a  constant  state  of 
friction  with  the  Roman  provincial  authorities  whom 
the  Sadducees,  ever  true  to  their  foreign  predilections, 
supported.  It  caoitot  be  said,  however,  that  the  later 
Sadduoees  like  Ibeir  pbil-HdIenic  pndecentsi  were 
enticdy  antj-mttioaal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bigoted  theocratic 
natioiialistic  tendooqr,  which  the  Pharisees  never  ceased 

90.  BAbdUoL  *°  P™*^' 

disastrous  aati- Roman  rebellion  that 

ended  so  fatally  for  the  Jewish  nation.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {B/i7.  89^.  Ant.  xviil  It),  it  was 
the  ZealoiSt  a  diMinctly  Pharisaic  devekiproent,  who 
were  the  instigators  and  ringleaders  <rf  this  movement. 
It  happened  then  that  those  who  wished  to  lead  the 
pec^ple  to  righteousness  and  to  the  realisation  of  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  centuries  became,  through  their 
own  blind  pride,  the  chief  instruments  in  the  downfall 
of  tbeir  nation  and  religion.  The  Pharisees'  txgotry 
and  narrow  short  -  sigfatedneu,  therefore,  which  Jesus 
had  cmdemned  so  frequnitly  and  so  vehemently,  were 
punished  in  the  moot  terrible  maiuwr  concdvaUe. 

Tlie  litenlare  00  the  subject  is  very  extendv*.   Anwne  tb« 
inodem  publiadou  the  fcdiowing  iboiild  be  nwntioiMd  :— Conen, 
Lt*  PkmrititM*  (Parift,  1B77);  Ewftld, 

SL  BlUiHnuhr.  Gwk.JttVoUutitrM*i.^t-a7ff:  t^-^ff. 

(1864);  G«geT,  'Swld.  u.  PW.'^ia  Jad. 
ZtteAr.  tuff.  (1863);  GIrOrer,  Da*  /mhrkitrndtrt  d.  Htilt, 


Kcnntniis  der  PturisSer  n.  Emowt'  in  TMt^l.  Q>utrUU*ehr, 
65431-06:  Kucnen,  D»  GodtdUtut  vom  ItnuL  tyi^jf.  (1869); 
V^a^U^H  mnd  Wtltr^Mmt,  m6  ff.  (Berlin,  1B83) ;  Keiut, 
^£11 496^:  Sdienkel,  45iB>:;  SchOrar,  Cmc*. 

in  9j£ai%HWB  S  igos^nto  1451-94  (1894)!  OHMit,  PREm 
lS«»^(t884);  WdDumai,  PMmrlOaru,  Stuk^iedtr (lij^). 

J.  a  P. 

KJBIF.  I.  iyt;fyi.yalikilf{cpAMS.la^^nih.  'to 
rake  together ' ;  or  Ar.  kaCat^,  '  pouch,  satchel, 
knapsadc'),  1  S.  174ot  (CYA^OfH)- 

a-  TTHPA.  MtlOio  Mk.6S  Uc.93  IO4  2235/  (RV 
Wallet).  A  scrip  is  a  pouch  or  wallet  used  by 
shepherds  (Milton,  Comus,  I.  636) ;  cp  Cattle,  §  6. 
But  the  yalkut  was  also  used  by  travellers.  It  is 
probably  the  inipa  of  Judith  10s  15  lo  is  (EV  'bag'),  and 
of  ML  lOio,  etc. ;  mp^"'  or  (n)nj?Sp  may  (Che.)  also 
be  restored  in  Judg.  596  (MT  ig;).  where  it  would  mean 
a  household  box  or  bag  (see  Jael). 

8CBIFTUBE,  SCBIFTUKEB.  i.  In  Dan-lOai 
the  seer's  supernatural  visitant  Is  reported  as  saying, 
'  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture 
of  truth  •  (AV).  at  rather  (RV),  •  I  wUI  show  thee  XhaX 
which  is  inscribed  in  the  writing  of  truth' — i.t.,  in  the 
book  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind  are  written  down 
beforehand.  The  expression  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  growing  interest  of  the  later  Jews  in  the  '  last  things. ' 
Prophecy  in  the  grand  old  style  having  ceased,  it 
became  necessary  to  look  to  the  soorce  of  all  true  know- 
ledge of  the  future — viz.,  to  God — or  more  specially  to 
those  seers  and  sages  of  primitive  times  whom  Yabw^ 
it  was  believed,  favoured  by  giving  them  special  revela- 
tions, either  directly,  or  by  one  of  those  angeb  who 
'see  bis  &ce'  (Enoch,  Seth,  Daniel,  etc.>.  The  phrase 
in  iu  contest  Is  important  far  the  Gompr^eatioD  of  those 
late  writing!  to  \rtucb  the  name  of  some  one  of  those 
[mmitive  seers  is  prefixed.  It  is,  of  course,  related  to 
snch  an  expression  as  the  'book  of  life,'  or,  'of  the 
living,'  Ps.69a8ra9],  cp  Dan.l2i,  but  very  much  more 
closely  lo  the  contsptioa  of  the  '  heavenly  tablets ' 
(a-XtLm  roG  eApajnti.  see  Test,  xii.  Patriartk. ;  Enoch, 
81 1/ ),  whidi  are  the  Jewish  equivalent  of  the  tablets  of 
Mardiik.  The  klea  survives  in  the  popular  Jewish  view 
the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day  (==the  Zakmuk  festival 
at  Bal^lon),  according  to  which  Cod  holds  session  on 
that  day  widi  a  book  befioce  him  in  whuA  he  inscribes 
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the  6ites  of  men  (Jastrow,  Karppe).  For  the  later 
Jewish  references  see  Ctiarles,  Enoch,  note  on  pp.  131/r, 
and  for  the  origin  of  the  tablets  of  Marduk  see  the 
Babylonian  Creation-story,  1 33  4 131,  and  the  first  myth 
of  Zu,  KB,  vL  irt.  i,  pp.  ^if.,  and  cp  Jattrow,  HBA 
428.  540. 


SOo  Actilifi  83335  017  lOii  lis  G«l.Si23  430 

iTim.SiS  Ja.38i3  4^  i  Pet.Sfi  aPeclao;  ira<r>  ypM, 
aTiin.Siti;  Itpi,  ypaMj^mrm  (AV,  the  holy  icripturet;  RV, 
the  aacred  writingii}  zTim.  S15;  cp  iHacclSg  (rA  fiipMu 
ri  iftm) ;  a  Mace.  las  (rfir  ifpio'  fitfikay). 

Observe  that  in  i  Pet  probably,  and  in  Jas. ,  Jn. ,  and 
3  PeL  ceitainly,  7pa^  is  used  of  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole.  In  a  Tim.  3 16,  however,  RV  is  doubtless  right 
in  changing  AV's  '  all  acriptnre  (is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  end  is)  *  into  '  every  scripture  (inspired  of  God 
is  also).'  ypa^  means  here,  as  also  in  Paul,  any 
single  passage  of  Scripttve,  'The  writer  shares  the 
Jewish  view  of  the  purely  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Scripture  in  its  strictest  form,  according  to  which 
"  theopneustia "  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Scripttire' 
(Holtzmann,  LtM.  der  NTlithen  Titeoi^,  2a6i). 
Cp  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Torah, 
the  denial  of  which  made  a  man  an  '  Epicurean '  or 
apostate,  and  exdnded  him  from  the  future  ^e  (fonltf- 
drin,  90  a). 

80DBTT  (S*;)),  Lev.Slao  32n  DL2897t:  we 
DiSKASBS,  8. 

BCTTHB.  For  Jer.fiOi6  AW  (^|D),  see  Agbi- 
CUL-njKB,  I  7.  For  U!t4  JoeI8[4]io  Mic'43  [dl  AVb|-) 
(n^iQ),  see  Psunimchook.  For  aMaoclSa  f  scythe-bear, 
bg,'  tpmtf^^^  iM  Chaxiot,  |  ii. 

BCVTHIAH8.   The  LXX  contains  some  apparent 

references  to  the  Sc)rthians. 

In  a  Mace.  447  Antiocbus  IV.  Epipbanei  ia  charged  with 
such  injustice  as  would  not  be  fbund  in  a  Scythian  court,  and  in 
—  .    3  Mace.  T  s  the  servajits  of  Ptolemy  IV,  Philo- 

1.  ZJCWtjl  m  pator  are  accuaed  of  crueltiea  after  the  fashion 
0  and  NT—  of  Scythian*.    The  dty  of  BaTH-SHXAN  (f.v.) 

BmAliUTi  f   i*  called  ScythopoUi  (Znrffiv  *4iUd  in  Jitdg. 

vuj lay  judithsio  aMaocWasi/C  Synsutcbus 
tnnriated  oVv  (Elam)  in  Gen.  14 1 9,  iKv^itv. 

M<Meover  'Scythian'  (ZcMif)  is  mentioned  viA 
'  barbarian '  in  TR  of  Col.  811. 

It  is  not  certain  that  in  any  of  these  instances  the 
reference  is  to  the  historic  Scythians. 

lason  of  Cyrene  in  the  days  of  Coar,  and  the  author^  of 
3  Mace,  at  the  time  of  Calipila,  may  indeed  have  had  in  mind 
such  deacriptioiis  as  (bose  in  Herod.  4  63-69  or  Mine  provetUal 
aayingi  based  on  them.  It  is  also  poasibl^  however,  that  they 
used  the  term  ' Scythians '  only  as  >  synonym  for  'barbarians.' 
According  to  Georaius  Syncelltu  (CAfwt.  1 405)  the  (wigin  of  the 
name  Scythopolis  for  BBTH.sHaAK,  also  known  to  JcMfmiis  (j4isA 
xiL  8  5  [1 3H^  ^  EtuetniM  S37  55),  and  oiben,  was  the  fnwence 
in  that  aty  cd  a  body  of  Scythians  remaining  firom  the  invasion  in 
die  time  M  Psaminetichus.  The  nanM,  however,  does  not  occur 
on  an  inscription  before  aiB  B.C.  Pliny  states  W^S74}tliat 
Scythopolis  formerly  had  the  name  of  Nysa.  Whilst  it  is  not 
in  itselr  improbable  that  tome  Scythians  in  635  B.C.  remained  as 
an  enclave  in  Beth-shean  and  played  as  important  a  part  there 
as  the  exiles  from  Cuthaseem  to  have  done  m  Samaria,  it  is  abo 
possible  that  the  nanu  is  due  to  the  settlement  of  some  petmla 
deported  by  Aiur-bani-pal,  *udi  as  the  Rutlua&Daliae(Esra49, 
where  Hofltnann's  ocmjocturc  MUl^  b  more  ingenioiu  than  coo- 
vindM).    Symmachua  may  have  used  Scythian  for  Parthian. 

In  CoL  8 II  the  test  11  clearly  not  in  order.  It  probably  read 
originally  '  Jew  and  Gentile'  riowtcuof  m1  «>a«i*;  Syr. 
Ikadkdyl  w'Anmdyt:  Eth.  Afkadttwl  toa  'AlamOnl;  Lat. 
GtMtilit  tt  Iwdtnui,  '  drcumcision  and  uncireumcisioo,  Greek 
and  barbarian '  (nptrofiq  aai  ixpofivmia.  "BAAw  md  fitpfiaftr : 
Syr.  YannAyi  wBttrhiriyi :  cp  Ignatius,  Pkiimd.  &,  *BMif»i 
T*  «a  pcpfiApot^,  kCAot  >iil  AeNeprc);  'Scyddan'^  (S«Mw 
seems  to  be  a  glees  to  '  barbarian.' 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  MT  the  Scythians 
are  referred  to  as  Ashkenax '  (0  A<rx<u'af}  >n  Geik  IO3 
1Ch.l6jer.6l97.  • 

1  TThe  quastion  of  the  origin  and  Bcaning  of  the  name 
'  Aihkenaz  and  the  related  names  needs  to  be  re-exam  laed  in 
comMction  nidi  the  •  Janhmeelita  theory.'  Sm  CrO.  BO.  <n 
G«a.lO»^] 
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Originally  the  Hetmw  word  may  have  been  pronounced 
ASkunn  (J^f^  l^^M,  TU^N.  tJfi^M.  ;  it  ii  as  Dditoch 

has  pointed  out<se«  Asmkbnaz)  identical  with 
S.  AukanU  Jt^uia  and  Ilkuia  occurring  in  Assyrian  in- 
^SorthlWL  ■criptions^MlQ.  In  the  B^istfln  inscription 
the  Saks  chief  Shuka  is  called,  in  the  Susian 
vernoa,  Iik^nka.  Aheady  VateT(C0m>M.,  iSoa,  p.  iaa)observed 
that  a  name  beginning  witD  Sc  would  be  suitable  on  account  of 
the  prosthetic  A,  E,  or  I.  The  essential  part  of  the  name  seems 
lo  bo  Sku :  cp  XKV-Aift,  3«o-AimH,  Zcn-awriT,  Chinese  SiQ, 
PetHan  Sa-ka.    Alkua-Skua  is  appnrendy  the  origin  <^ 

Id  Gen.  IO3  the  Scythian  is,  then,  regarded  as  a  son 
of  the  Kimmerian  (GoiCEB,  Gimirra,  Gamir,  Kipfidpun) 
and  a  brother  of  Ri^diatb  and  Togamiah,  whilst  in  Jer. 
61 37  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  the  Manneean  and 
Urartaean.  The  author  of  Jer.  60-61 58.  whose  produc- 
tion is  largely  a  patchwork  of  quotations,  seems  to  have 
used  in  61 37  some  old  writing  now  lost,  since  the  con- 
nection of  MiNNi  and  Ararat  (^g.v.)  with  Ashkenaz 
reflects  a  definite  historical  situation  centuries  before  his 
own  time  (cp  Jeremiah  [Book],  g  30,  viii. ).  Whether 
Riphath  and  Togarmah  were  curretit  designations  of 
certain  countries  in  the  N.  at  the  time  of  the  priestly 
editor  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  likewise  drawn  from  some 
older  source,  must  be  left  in  doubt. 

It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  Scythians  are 
alluded  to  under  the  names  Gog  and  Magog.  Magog 
•  a-_     J  was  interpreted  as  Scythians  by  Josephus 
mSJ^  (^h^.  i.  61  [8  123]),  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  others.    The  fact  that  Gomw- (Kim- 
merian), Madai  ( Mede ),  Javan  (Greek ),  Meshech  (Moschi ), 
Tubal  (Tibareties),  and  Tiras  (TurSa,  Tyrrhenians)  are 
so  manifestly  names  oi  famous  nations  renders  it  quite 
certain  that,  if  the  word  has  been  accurately  transmitted, 
or  formed  at  all  a  part  of  the  <Mriginal  text,  Magog  must 
also  re[»resent  the  name  of  a  well-known  people.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  absence  of  so  important  a 
name  alike  in  cuneiform  and  classical  sources  makes  one 
suspect  the  correctness  of  the  name. 

This  has  led  Cheyne  to  suppose  a  dittography  of  t^i  lo  Gen. 
10a,  and  a  corruption  of  in  EzclcSSy^  (see  Goc  and 
Hagog,  n.).  The  interpretation  of  Arhacrddon  (f.v.)  bv  this 
scholar  IS  indeed  as  plausible  as  it  is  biillianL  It  seems  douDtfiil, 
however,  whether  the  new.found  chthonic  divinity  will  be  of 
service  in  Ezek.  88  (cp  textual  corrections  in  col.  3M1,  n.  i,  and 
for  the  oiqxMite  view  that  a  neat  historic  personage  is  reflected 
by  the  Gog  of  Ezek.  88  see  1 5)1  A  umpler  suggestion  as  to  Gen. 
lOa  would  be  that  Magog  (jijp)  was  miswriiieo  for  Gog 
under  the  influence  of  '  Madai '  (no),  as  a  consequence  of  a 
changed  coiKcpiion  of  Gog,  becatise  at  one  time  it  was  customary 
to  contract  the  Assyrian  m&t  Gu  into  Hag^  (Streck),  or  as  a 
deugnatton  of  a  people  akin  to  toe  Scythians  and  derived  from 
Gog  O^ioX  such  as  the  Snmatians  or  HassagetK.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Saadia  in  this  place  has  iHit*  <ed.  Dcrenbourg),  the 
cnstomarjr  tendering  of  at  his  time:  cp  I^ur'lUi  21 96  and 
Aialnc  writers  quoted  by  Herbelot.  In  Eselc.  K  s,  '  land  of  the 
Magog*  OuDn  pK)  is  apparently  an  interpolation  (Stade),  and 
in  Eiek.  S96  the  original  seems  to  have  been  Gog  (ftaO.  [On 
£cek.S8  see  further  CnV.  Bii.]  In  Targ.  Jer.'l  to  Nu.  llae 
KsnH  }0  Icing  shall  arise  Irom  the  land  of 

Hagog,'  depends  on  £iek.  88  a,  while  in  Targ.  ^er.  3  jiiot  111 
n'mV'ni '  Gog  and  Magog  and  his  armies,'  jijoi  is  probably  an 
interpolation;  but  Magog  seems  to  be  thenameof  a  king,  as  it 
certainly  is  in  Taig.  Jon.  to  i  S.  8  io> 

Araenhotep  III.  {Am.  Tab.  \  mentions  three 

countries — Crag,  ^anigalbat,  and  Ugarit  ^anigalbat 
is  [x-obably  Melitene,  and  Gc^  is  likely  to  have  been 
situated  NE  of  Commagene  (Streck,  ZAViyn).  A 
people  called  Gag,  or  Gog,  was  thiis  known  in  the 
fifteenth  omtury  b.c.  Concerning  its  ethnic  relations 
we  03  yet  know  nothing.  In  view  of  the  marked  Iranian 
character  of  some  names  in  the  Amama  letters  (see  §  13), 
it  is  not  too  bold  an  assumption  that  Gag  may  have 
been  a  forerunner  of  A£kenaz  in  Anatolia  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  Like  the  Muiki,  the  KaSki,  the 
Tubali,  and  the  Qaldi,  the  (jagi  may  have  been  driven 
N.  tqr  new  invaders ;  and  it  is  significant  that,  in  the 
days  Strabo,  then  was  a  province  Oogareiie  im- 
mediately E.  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Moschi, 
the  Colchians,  the Tibarenes,  and  theCfaatdsans  (Geogr. 
11 14,  pp.  453 /.  ed.  Didot).    la  the  time  of  Aiur-boni- 
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pal  Gagi  still  lingered  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Urartu 
as  the  name  of  a  chief  of  Sa^  (CyL  &  4i/.).  That 
the  memory  of  Gog  as  a  people  was  not  lost  is  shown 
by  Rev.  20  s.  Ewakl  rightly  feU  that  the  phrase  ■  Gog 
and  Magog'  was  tut  the  creatkm  of  the  NT  apocalytK. 
After  the  name  Gogarei»e  had  attached  itself  to  the 
territory  occupied  by  Scythians,  at  least  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  ,  (jog  naturally  was 
understood  as  a  Scythian  people,  whatever  its  original 
character  may  have  been. 

As,  according  to  Ezek.  88 17,  the  coming  of  Gog. 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  had  been  predicted  bgr 
4.  'KliiB  OOff '  fonner  prophets,  Jerome  looked  for 
Jaios  wwB-  gjK^  prophecy  and  found  it  in  Nn. 
24?  where  0  and  Sam.  with  Aq.  Sym.  read  'his  king 
shall  be  higher  than  Gc^.'  ^  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  more  original  than  MT,  though  the  whole 
verse  is  probably  a  late  interpolation.  [Cp  Oc,  ool. 
3465-] 

l^nn  (Sir  let  pntphiUx.  1693,  p.  ijfiyC)  called  attention  to 
Am.  7  \c  miere  O  reaif 'and  behold,  one  caurpillar,  king  Gog,' 
and  made  this  passage  refer  to  a  Scythian  ■in'uai&  HetCi  too, 
the  Hebrew  text  gives  no  satisfactory  sense,  and  Nowk  ri^tly 
rejects  it  as  a  cioH.*  0  probably  reproduces  more  neariy  die 
words  of  the  glossator ;  but  it  may  be  quettioaad  wbetber  the 
original  PKul.  m  'kii«  of  Gog,"  or  -Am  ju,  'Gog,  the 
kuip  IfkiMorGog  was  the  readily^  ^Gos  the  nog^  and 
with  it  'king  Gt^'  bimitlf,  may  have  ongmaiea  ina  miaunds- 
standing  of  this  marginal  cootment  to  Am.  T  i.  Bat  the  idea  of 
this  kiingmay  also  have  been  tugnsted  dasoripdoos  ofOvi, 
ruler  oiSa^  J?^™  ^  Booie  of  Asnr-bani-pal's  Synin  coleoiws, 
imleas  It  sbooM  ultimately  prove  to  have  its  roots  in  Babylonian 
mythology,  where  a  divine  mcssen^  Gaga  figures  In  the  fmtttma 
Uti  epic,  8  a  /  67.  That  the  deKnptions  oT  Jer.  4-4  aitd  Zeph.  3 
(see  I  6.  and  Zepkaniah,  |  4)  cannot  by  themseives  have  led 
to  the  definite  conception  of  king  Gog,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  Jewish  and  Christian  exegess.  which  so  long  has  bcrn 
satisfied  (but  see  |  27,  and  Crit.  Bib.)  with  seeing  in  these 
passages  referencea  to  the  Chaldaeans  only. 

That,  with  all  its  apocalyptic  character,  Ezek.  S8-S9 
reflects  the  career  of  a  great  historic  personage,  was 
_  wilh*U*.t«a  Polycbronius  (about  437 

-cS^rtT  '         thought  of  Antiochus  III. 

Z^Tn  ™*  followed  in  this  by  (jrotios. 

whose  commentary  gives  a  detailed 
application  of  the  teirt  to  the  history  at  the  Sdeudd 
king.  Winckler  most  ingeniously  interprets  the  prophecy 
as  occasioned  by  the  career  of  Alexander  (^0^*2160^). 
But  neither  Antiochus  nor  Alexander  would  naturally  be 
designated  '  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,'  and  there  is 
in  neither  case  any  motive  for  the  feeling  of  hostility 
displayed,  whilst  there  is  evidence  of  a  different  dis- 
poution  toward  these  kings  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
The  preaeot  writer  would  surest  tluu  the  coaqnoor 
whose  career  inspired  this  prophecy  is  far  more  likely 
to  have  been  Mithridates  VI.  Eupator  Dionysus  of 
Ponttis. 

Mithiidato  alone  could  rig^itly  be  entitled '  prince  of  Hedtech 
aiid  Tubal,*  his  seat  of  power  being  where  the  Hoachi  and  the 
Tibarenes  lived,  and  his  sway  extending  over  the  texritory  once 
associated  with  those  names.  None  could  more  aptly  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  the  coming  Gog  than  the  proud  conqueror  <n  Scytlua 
who  reigned  over  all  the  coast-lands  of  the  Black  Sea  and  bnmght 
from  the  farthest  N.  his  armies.  No  other  ruler  of  these  realms 
had  with  him  Paras,  Cush,  and  Put,  Gomer,  Toearmah,  and  the 
extreme  N.  than  Mithridates,  whose  gennal  Pelopidas  ooold 
justly  boast  of  the  Per^an  auxiliaries,  Egyptian  ships,  Cs^pa- 
docian  troopa,  Armenian  contingents,  and  So^hiao,  Sartnatian, 
Basiamian,  and  Thradan  hordes  that  swelled  the  kind's  forces. 
Mithridates'  dark  intrigues,  his  boundless  ambition,  his  insatiable 
greed,  the  '  Ephesian  vespers '  with  their  Bo,ooo  victims,  the 
(persecutions  of^the  Jews  in  Cos  and  elsewhere,  who  were  at  the 
time  warm  frieodsand  allies  of  Rome,  must,  in  88  B.C.,  have  filled 
many  a  heart  in  Palestine  with  fear  of  an  invasion,  haired,  and 
abomination.  But,  in  an  age  of  eschatolosical  hopes,  the  con- 
fidence could  not  fiul  that,  should  he  invade  tbe  'navel  of  the 
earth '  where  quiet  and  prosperity  hod  been  resttmd,  and  pit>re 
indeed  to  be  the  predicted  Gog,  be  would  there  meet  with  a 
miserable  end.  By  the  sword  of  the  faithful  and  the  wrath  of 
heaven  he  would  perish,  and  bis  boats  would  be  buried  tlnring 

1  MT  UK :  the  addition  ol  the  prosthetic  h  may  ba  expluacd 
as  in  Arab.  ^Oi^'lbr  ji]  in  Eidt.88>  Ar. 

3  [This  altemativ*  can,  it  would  seem,  be  avoided  by  the 
course  si^geated  In  Locusts,  |  3  with  sott  6.  Cp  CV£r.  SO. 
ttdUe.l 
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•even  nmithsin  'the  Vallc/of  tbe  THvetlen  to  the  Sea  of 
Eiek.S0ii^  whilu  Cor  himself  would  be  recerved  a  famous 
sepulchre  in  Israel  in  this  valley  of  Hamon-Gog  (Esdraelon), 
auparently  in  the  city  named  after  the  foreign  horde  HamowOl 
(ScytbopoUsX  Thus  the  king  of  Scytbia  would  be  buried  in  the 
dty<tf  the  Scythians,  the  new  Dionjrsns  in  the  tomb  wbm 
Dionysas-OilOBjrraa  buried  LcucotbM,  his  ninae  (Plmy,  6  74]^  who 
was  identified  with  Artimpasa,  dte  Scythian  Diana  (Hegenppus 
Sio).i 

It  is  possible  that  already  Pbotius  understood  Jere- 
miah as  referring  to  the  Scythians  in  6  m  ^ 

In  lu*  fint  homily  on  the  Rusuan  mvasion  in  865  Phatius 
aecrat  (or^aid  himself  as  speaking  of  the  tame  nortbcm  people 
-  —    ,  ■  .       that  the  prophet  had  in  mind.    He  no  doubt 
•.  oejlDMlia  shared  the  view  of  his  contemporary  Nicetas 
In  Jar.  ami  who,  in  his  life  of  Ignatius,  spealu  of  the 
2eph,       Russians  as  a  Scythian  people  (iKvKiy  W*ot 
'  Acv^iw  'Put)i  as  does  also  the  unknown  con- 

linuator  of  Theoplianes's  chronography ;  see  '  De  Ruasorum 
incnrsione'  in  L€xieo»  yhuMptumte,  ed.  Naudt,  903/:  and 

In  modem  times,  Cramer,  Eichhom,  Dahler,  Hitag, 
Ewald,  and  most  recent  critics  have  seen  in  Jer.  4-6 
Zeph.  2  original  references  to  the  Scythians,  though 
admitting  subsequent  retouching  under  the  impression 
of  Chaldsean  invasions.  It  has  seemed  to  them  im- 
possible that  Jeremiah  should  have  feared  a  Chaldsan 
attack  ID  the  durteenth  year  of  Josiab,  whilst  the  Scythian 
invasioa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Iioj^)  seems  to 
have  occurred  about  that  time.  In  Jeremiah  [Book], 
S  so,  i. ,  it  has  been  stiggested  that  Chaldsean  designs 
upon  Syria  may  have  become  apparent  already  in  635, 
and  that  the  Scjrthian  army  may  have  contained  a 
Chaldsean  contingent  by  virttie  of  the  agreement  between 
Nabopolassar  and  the  Umman  Manda  prince  alluded 
to  in  the  Nabuna'id  inscription.  That  view  must  now 
be  somewhat  modified,  as  Winckler's  researches  have 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  Umman  Manda  in 
this  case  are  the  Medes,  and  that  there  was  an  alliance 
between  the  Ailcuia- Scythians  and  the  Assyrians.  A 
prayer  to  Sama^  publi^ted  by  Knudtzoo  {AsjyritcA^ 
iJeieU,  DO.  29),  mentions  the  request  of  Bartatua  of 
Allnua  for  a  daughter  of  Esarhaddon.  Winckter 
identifies  tbis  chief  with  Protothyas,  fotber  of  Madyas, 
Icing  of  the  Scythians  (Herod.  I103),  and  reasonably 
supposes  that  there  was  effected  an  alliance  which  led 
Madyas  to  defend  Nineveh  against  Cya.\ares.  If  Madyas 
was  the  son  of  Bartatua  who  flour^hed  about  675,  he 
is  Ukdy  to  have  taken  just  such  a  part  in  the  events  of 
635  as  Herodotus  indicates.  Phraortes  had  fitllen  in  a 
batUe  against  the  Assjrrians  635.  To  avenge  his  father, 
Cyaxares  niandted  against  Ninerveh  and  invested  the 
city.  It  is  as  natural  that  he  should  accept  the  aid  of 
Nabopolassar  as  that  this  Chaldsean  usurper  should  be 
eager  to  gain  an  alliance  with  htm  by  sending  an  army. 
In  tbis  predicament  Madyas  came  to  the  aid  of 
Nineveh,  The  Medes  were  worsted  in  the  battle,  and 
the  aty  was  saved,  ^inother  ally  of  Cyaxures  end 
Nabopolassar  had,  however,  to  be  dealt  «ith.  Psam- 
metichus  had  long  been  encroaching  on  Assyrian  terri- 
tory. Since  639  he  seems  to  have  laid  siege  to  Ashdod. 
The  Scythians,  therefore,  went  on  from  Nineveh  to 
invade  Egypt.  Their  ostensible  object  was  further  to 
defend  the  endangered  interests  of  Assyria.  Hence  the 
absence  of  any  record  of  violence  done.  Even  in  the 
disotders  in  ^hkelon,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
mass  of  the  army  took  no  part,  only  a  few  individuals. 
Such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Scythians  could  scarcely 
be  expected.'  Prophets  like  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah 
naturally  watched  their  approach  as  a  new  scourge  in 
the  hand  <rf  Yahwi,  amply  justified  by  the  moral  con- 
ditioD  of  Judah.  Tbal  theaa  hordes  should  quietly  come 
and  go  in  peace,  having  received  their  tribute  from  Egypt, 
they  could  not  dream.    This  line  of  conduct  finds  its 

1  There  is  ttothing  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  canon  that 
forbids  so  late  a  date ;  see  tbe  present  writer's  ardclea  on  the 
canon  in  the  Jevrish  EnejcUiirdia  and  the  Ntw  Inttf 
motional  Eneyeh^ttdia  and  '  Daniel  among  the  Prophets,' 
Hibbtrt  Joiirn,  vol.  i.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  thit 
appendix  already  formed  a  jtart  of  the  book  that  no  doutit  was 
uaiHlatMl  a  gettentton  earlier  (pre&ce  to  Ecctus.). 
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explanation  only  in  the  political  relations  between 
Scythians  and  Assyrians.  The  editor  of  Jer.  1-20  (see 
Jeremiah  [Book],  S  5/)  had  an  important  landmark 
to  go  by,  and  rightly  put  the  beginning  of  his  prophet's 
ministry  in  the  memorable  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (695). 

Winckler  assumes  that  the  defence  of  Nineveh  by 
Madyas  (xx:urred  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  finally 
7  WlnoklAr'K  destroyed  (606),  and  that  the  Scythians 
nrWrfjiir  •  ****  routed.  He  correctly  ob- 
wiwdSDU  serves  that  a  pamithesis  bq^  after 
tbe  statement  of  the  appearance  of  Madyas,  and  con- 
cludes that  only  the  beginning  of  Herodotus'  account 
(1103a)  and  the  end  of  it  (I106,  end)  were  drawn  from 
an  older  source,  the  remainder  being  the  historian's  own 
work.  But  the  parenthesis  only  tells  how  the  Scytfaians 
happened  to  be  in  Asia,  and  the  narrative  manifestly 
continues  with  'Then  the  Medes  (bi^ht  with  the 
Scythians '  in  1 104,  end.  The  rest  presents  only  one 
difficulty,  which,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily  met. 
If  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  rule  fell  within 
Cyaxares"  reign  {635-585),  as  Ito;  distinctly  affirms, 
they  must  have  extended  from  635  to  597 ;  yet  the 
capUire  of  Nineveh  in  606  is  mentioned  after  the  re- 
covery  the  iMtions  ruled  before  635,  But  tbe 
resttffation  of  Media's  former  tenitoiy  is  not  tmnatur- 
ally  mentioned  first,  even  though  it  had  not  been  fully 
accomplished  before  597,  and  the  important  addition  dL 
Assyria  only  afterwards  with  emphasis,  though  occurring 
already  in  606.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Scythia  lost 
anything  but  an  ally  by  the  fall  of  Assyria.  If  the  king 
of  the  Umman  Manda  In  the  Nabu-na'ld  inscriptioD  U 
Cyaxares,  there  is  no  hint  in  that  document  of  a  Scythian 
army  appearing  for  the  defence  of  Nineveh  in  606. 
Had  the  Scythian  power  in  Asia  Minor  been  crushed  in 
that  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  hostilities  between  Media 
and  Lydia  would  have  been  so  long  deferred.  In  597 
the  two  allies.  Media  and  Chaldsea,  seem  10  have  nude 
a  great  attack  upon  the  W.,  Media  destro]riog  the 
Scythian  power  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  Chaldsea 
humiliating  Egypt's  Syrian  buffer  stale,  Judah.  They 
were  still  imited  when  in  586  Nebuchadrezsar  put  an 
end  to  the  Judaean  kingdom,  and  the  next  year  secured 
for  his  '  helper,'  Cyaxares,  an  honoiu^ble  peace  after  the 
battle  of  the  eclipse,  Cilicia  being  then  the  heir  to  the 
position  and  policy  of  Scythia.  Winckler's  hj^thesis 
apparently  makes  the  distance  loo  great  between  Madyas 
and  his  fother  Protothyas.  and  does  not  sulSriently  re- 
cognise the  importance  of  the  political  situation  in  695, 

Such  doubts  concerning  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  by 
Cyaxares  and  its  attendant  circumstances  (already  ex- 


ItottiMXT. 


160),  questions  as  to  the  reliability  of 
Jer. 46a  (cp  Jeremiah  [Book],  %  14}, 
and  particularly  a  searching  and  much-needed  criticism 
of  proper  names  in  MT,  finally  led  Chejrne  to  look  for 
an  invasion  from  the  S.  by  the  Jerahmeelites  instigated 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  the  years  immediately  before  604 
(see  Prophetic  Literatijre,  §40).  The  Jerahmeel- 
ile  theory  unquestionably  promises  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  obscure  history  of  Ihe  Negeb.  That  the  Aralnan 
ndf^boure  of  ^ypt,  as  wdl  as  the  peoples  E.  of 
Judah,  should  have  been  inflamed  by  Nebudiadrezzar 
is  altogether  probable ;  and  that  Jeremiah,  watching 
these  repeated  raids,  should  have  felt  behind  them  the 
master-hand  of  the  Chaldaean  is  not  incredible.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  psx  has  occasionally  been  under- 
stood as  'the  North,'  where,  in  reality,  a  place-name 
was  intended.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  reports  of 
the  prophet's  earlier  speeches  have  been  coloured  by  the 
memory  of  more  recent  words  of  his  occauoned  by  such 
raids  \jf  the  neighbours.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
account  by  Herodotus  of  a  Scythian  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine, following  the  relief  of  Nineveh  by  Madyas.  the 
suggestion  in  a  cuneiform  letter  of  a  Scytho-Assyrian 
alliance  already  in  the  time  of  Bartatua- Protothyas,  the 
occasion  Us  Scythian  interference  in  the  accession  ,of 
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Cyaxam  fbrtj  Tcan  htien  the  eclipse  of  585,  the  in- 
surrection  of  Nsbopolassar,  dated  hy  Ptdem/a  canon  in 
635.  and  (be  united  attack  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar 
upon  Assyria,  and  the  assignment  of  these  prophecies,  to 
the  same  year  by  an  editor  apparently  dependent  on  an 
early  bic^iraphar,  it  seems  safer  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  history  given  above.  [See,  further,  Crii. 
Sii.] 

At  most,  little  knowledge  concerning  the  Scythian* 
could  be  derived  from  these  biblical  references.    If  the 
identification  of  AJkura  is  correa, 
l^ubnl*^        Scythians  are  mentioned  in  cunei- 
JH^^^'L.  form  inscriptions,  such  as  1  R.  45  col 

OUBAM  aaaxcm.  ^  Knudtzon,  Asj.  (k^u,  29, 
35,  in  a  manner  that  throws  U^t  upon  the  beginnings  of 
Scythian  rule  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  a  Perriaa  cuadfonn  iucription  at  Behiitfln,  Saka  buma- 
varka,  tutd  Saka  lignkhuda  are  nftnvd  to  by  Duins,  vlio  alio 
speaks  of  the '  Saka  at  the  oub  of  the  earth^  in  a  hiaraglypbic 
hat  of  nadens  at  the  Suez  cuwl.  The  Scvthiani  at«  not  oten- 
tkmed  hy  name  in  the  Homeric  pocnu,  thoueh  they  may  be 
referred  to  as  iavwu^vot,  fl.  IS  j.  Stiabo  (7  3)  quotes  a  iflnct 
reference  from  Hesiod;  but  whether  Ms  wu  ciiawn  from  an 
otheririM  unknown  gentune  wtgMotac  from  the  llurd  mtk- 
Aoyof  written  about  600  m,c..  u  Kircbhoff  etnends  the  text,  is 
nncertain.  About  600  b.c.  tiM  aaine  occurs  in  a  fiagmeni  of 
Akaeui,  and  that  Is  probably  alio  tbe  dale  of  the  poem  of 
Aril  teas  oi  ftoconneMia,  Acbylui  refers  to  the  soodT  laws  oT 
the  Scythians  (Strabo,  I.e,\  and  Hecatcus  of  Miletus  gave 
valuable  information  oonceming  tbem,  Tbe  most  important 
source  is  Herodotus.  Hii  fourth  book  is  derated  to  Scythia. 
Much  of  bis  knowledge  is  derived  from  naiive  Scythians  in 
Olbia,  as  wdl  as  from  reHdcnl  Greeks.  Hippocratos  also  seems 
to  have  visited  Scythia,  and,  Uke  Herodotus,  still  confined  the 
name  Smbians  to  the  ScokKk  Pseudo-Scylax  (about  337  8.C.) 
and  Epborus  benn  to  use  it  in  a  sonwirttat  wider  sense, 
Ihotigh  bmiliar  with  the  cbaiacter  and  history  of  tbe  Soohxi. 
Some  of  the  representations  iti  art  of  Scythian  life  found  at 
Keitsch  (Panticapseun^  Kum  Olba  and  Altun  Olba  (lee  1^  11) 
iMlonato  tbe  fourth  ana  third  centuries.  The  Greek  inscriptiona 
or  Olbia  containing  Scythian  names  are  not  older  than  tbe  second 
oenturv  B.C.  Diodorus  adda  little  to  the  earlier  sources;  but 
Stiabo  s  geosrapby  throws  much  tight  upon  tbe  Scythia  of  his 
day.  The  chatted  conditions  there  inspired  him  with  undue 
scepticism  as  to  the  accuiacy  of  Herodotus.  Trogus  Pompdus 
in  Justin,  Ptolemy  tbe  geo^pher,  Polyraus,  Amtnianus 
Harcellinus,  and  others  acquaint  us  with  some  &cts.  For  tbt 
hutory  of  the  eastern  Scythians  Ktesias  is  not  without  valoe. 
Coins  give  the  names  of  Scythian  kinjjs.  Of  great  importance 
are  the  Chinese  writings  of  Sse-ma-tsien  (about  too  a.c.)  trans- 
lated bv  Brosset,  Jbhth,  As.  ii.  8  41B _ff.,  and  of  Panku  (about  80 
a.D.).  both  because  of  their  sober  descriptions  of  lands  and 
peoples,  and  because  of  the  aid  they  furnish  to  the  chronology. 

Whilst,  in  historical  times,  there  have  been  important 
centres  of  Scythian  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Europe, 
10.  Horn*  and  i°  "argiana.  Bactria.  Kophene.  and 
miin^atinnanf  Itidia,  the  people  neither  considered 
°"  regarded  by  others  as 
'  —  autochthonous  in  any  of  these  lands. 
Even  in  the  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don, 
which  might  properly  be  called  Scythian,  because  for  so 
many  centuries  the  seat  of  a  Scythian  civilisation,  a 
native  tradition  declared  the  Scoloti  to  be  strangers. 
Many  indications  point  to  the  region  N.  of  Jaxarles, 
between  the  Aral  Sea  and  Lake  Balkash,  in  modem 
Turkestan  and  the  adjoining  Khirgis  steppe,  as  the 
home  of  the  Scythians  in  the  days  when  their  immediate 
Iranian  kinsmen,  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India,  were  still 
thdr  neighbours  S.  and  SE.  in  the  old  Airyanem 
Vaeja  The  presence  of  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 

tribes  on  the  NE.  and  £.,  and  of  the  kindred 
Massagetse  on  the  SE.,  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of 
Chinese  power,  gradually  forced  a  branch  of  the  people 
across  the  Ural,  the  V(dga,  and  finally  the  Don.  The 
time  of  this  invadon  of  Western  Scythia  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty ;  but  it  may  have  occurred  as 
early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.  (see  §  14).  Another 
Iranian  people,  the  Kimmerians,*  occupying  the  land  so 
far  S.  as  to  the  Danube,  were  gradually  driven  into  the 
Crimea  or,  at  different  tiroes  and  by  different  roads, 
into  Asia   Minor.     The   Kimmerian  invasion  that 

1  Such  names  of  Kimmerian  Icings  as  Tei^ipa,  Tuktamitu 
(Arfyhunf  Arfylay  n,  Sayce)and  SandraUatia,  occurring  in  tbe 
seventh  oeatury,  are  dear^  Iiaalnn. 
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followed  the  E.  coast  of  tbe  Black  Sea  in  the  dghth 
century  was  probably  the  last  Down  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  the  Scythian  tribes  R  of  the  Don 
followed  and  established  tbemsrtves  E.  of  the  Kim~ 
merians  and  N.  of  Mannaeans  and  Medes.  whence  they 
apparentb^  extended  thnr  power  over  all  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  old  places  E.  of  the  Axor  Sea  were 
taken  by  a  Median  people,  the  Sauromatse  or  Sarmatians, 
possiblynot  before  the  return  of  Median  power.  On 
the  plateau  through  which  the  Dniester  {Tyras),  the 
Bog  (Hypanis),  the  Dnieper  (Borystfaenes),  and  the 
Inguletz  (Panticapes)  flow,  and  so  far  as  to  the  Don 
{Tanais},  the  Scoloti  took  possession  of  tbe  land,  some 
settling  down  to  agricultural  pursuits,  others  retaining 
their  nomadic  life. 

The  anival  of  Mileuan  cotoiuits  (Olbia  founded  about  650) 
created  mixed  Gneco-Snrtbian  tribes  stick  as  tbe  Kallipidjc  and 
Aliwnes.  A  kindred  Thraciaa  tribe,  the  ^atbyrsi,  wu  sub- 
dued>  Northwards  tbe  tenitMy  extettded  into  Ukraine.  Be- 
ytmd  their  own  clans  in  that  direction  lived  Slavonic  tribes  tbe 
Neari.  tbe  MefauichlmnL  and  the  Anthropoplui^  (wwngly  to 
called).  Upibe  Vdn  there  were  the  SudmsfPerinians%  and 
across  tbe  Ur^  tbe  ThyssajetR  and  Tyrkm,  Finnish  peofdes, 
whilst  E.  of  these  were  tbe  Tnrkish  Argunpad  and  tbe  Tibetan 
Iisedones,  and  their  aei^botiTs  the  AriamaspiB,  fighting  wiiJi 
grij£its  for  the  possession  of  gold. 

The  Scythians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  driven  out 
of  their  home  in  S.  Russia,  but  rather  to  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  Sarmatian  and  then  in  the  Slavonic 

tribes. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  people  was  not  allowed 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  lands  N.  of  the  Jaxartes. 
Already  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Daitus  a  part  of  tbe 
Scythians  had  been  pressed  into  Margiana  (see  {  17). 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  another  part  was 
forced  by  the  Massagetfe  into  S.  S^diana.  and  some- 
what later  into  Bactria.  In  Bactria  these  Scjrthians 
found  only  a  temporary  home,  as  they  were  driven  from 
there  by  the  Massagetfe  (Yuechi);  but  they  maintained 
themselves  longer  f^^er  east. 

In  S.  Kabulistan,  Aracboua,  Drangiana,  and  Sakestan  (Kipn), 
and  in  Kaimir,  Nepal,  and  Pui^ab  they  established  diemaMvea. 
Finally,  ibey  were  there  also  submerged  by  new  powers  and 
absorbed  in  tbe  native  populaticm. 

That  the  Scythians  spcAe  an  Iranian  language,  is 
already  evident  from  Herod.  4 117,  where  the  Sauromatse, 
IV  T a  Median  people,  are  said  to  speak  the 
M^la^nln     Scythian  language,  though  in  an  im- 
ralattona.      P^«=t  manner.    TTie  Scythian  words 
explained  by  Herodotus  are  manifestly 
Iranian,  and  the  many  names  of  persons  and  places 
recorded  by  Greek  writers  and  in  tbe  Olbian  inscriptions 
leave  no  room  ityt  doubt    It  is  the  merit  pardcutarly  of 
Zeuss  and  MUUenhoff  to  have  proved  conclusively  the 
Iranian  character  of  S^thian  speech.    That  the  Eastern 
Scythians  spoke  substantially  the  same  language  is 
evident  not  least  from  the  names  of  the  (^aka  kings  in 
India(see  Hofimann,  Syrixhe  AkUnfersischer  Mariyrer, 

An  occasional  Scythian  loan-word  in  a  neighbouring  Slavonic 
or  Turkish  dialect  cannot  affect  thu  result.  Tbe  discussions  of 
Neumann,  CunOj  Fressi,  and  others,  who  have  tried  to  invalidate 
the  arguments  of  Zeuss,  would  have  proved  quite  futile  even  if 
their  philological  method  had  been  more  discritninatinK>  Still, 
it  should  not  be  denied  that  neighbouring  directs  of  ue  same 
family  have  a  tendency  to  shade  off  into  each  other. 

For  determining  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Scythians 
tbe  pictorial  representations  on  objects  found  at  Kertsch, 
Kum  Olba.  and  elsewhere  on  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus 
are  (rf  utmost  importance. 

As  the  best  of  these  are  not  later  than  the  fourth  cenluiy  B.C., 
apd  were  probably  made  for  Scolotian  grandees  (see  'Ra)-et, 
Ehtdet  itarcUolefit,  i^^-),  they  may  &  taken  to  te^itesent 
fairly  the  Scythian  type.  I'ne  similarity  to  Rus^an  mujiks,  in 
dress,  hair,  beard,  ana  general  appearance,  due  to  climauc  con> 
ditions  ana  tbe  same  mode  of  life,  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  features  are  esaeniially  Iranian.  If  they  all  should  prove  to 
be  likenesses  of  Sarmatians.  as  the  later  ones  probably  are,  this 
would  net  weaken  the  condnsioa,  since  the  Imtuaa  diameter  of 
the  Sarmatians  admha  of  no  doabt 

Througji  Hoodona  wa  know  that  the  Scrthians  wntshippcd 
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Xibld  <1«t£(,  Vesta),  goddoi  of  the  fire ;  Papanu  Qirobebly 
niDfti  or  Babai,  Zeus),  the  hearen-fatber ; 
IS.  Bdigioa.  Api  (rnX  the  earth  ;  Oitosvnic  (Apollo,  pos- 
libly  aescriptive  name  of  Uith^,  the  Sun ; 
Artimpua  (Aphrodite  Urani^  Venus ;  Tfaamuadai  (PoNidofiX 
the  Sea ;  Herakles  and  Ares. 

The  Scythians  had  no  images,  or  altars,  or  temples. 
Their  chief  sacrifices  were  horaes,  which  they  offered  in 
a  peculiar  manner ;  but  prisonm  inwarwere  also  at  times 
offisred.  Only  the  god  of  war  had  a  few  great  shrines. 
There  is  evidence  of  ancestral  cults.  Divination  by 
rods  or  linden  bark  was  practised,  and  the  soothsayers 
formed  distinct  classes.  A  comparison  with  Persian 
divinities  and  religious  customs  shows  a  remarlcable 
^Dtilarity.  Whilst  a  beptad  of  divinities  occurs  ('A^- 
AapSa),  tba«  is  no  trace  of  Ahura  Mazda.  Whether 
aoy  <tf  the  E.  Scythians  accepted  the  Mazdayasnlan  foitb, 
is  not  known. 

Buddhism  may  have  made  some  f>n>Kress  amon«  the  Sse  in 
Ktpin  and  Punjab ;  but  the  Yuecai  lunf[  KonitKa  (78  a.d.) 
aeems  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  officully  to  embrace  that 
form  of  reliEion. 

The  earlier  Greek  writers  speak  in  terms  of  high 

IS  Character  °^  ^^'r  "^^^  °f 

vtim  jortice,  siDceri^,  love  of  truth,  and 

sharp  inteUigence. 

It  n  possible,  however,  that  these  daacripdoDi  have  to  some 
extent  been  coloured  by  4  /rMrfreasoniiisas  to  the  viitaeiof  a 
nooMdic  life,  such  as  may  still  be  fiMMid  in  modem  worio.  On 
Che  othv  hand,  the  kss  flattering  tone  of  later  authors  was, 
no  doubt,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their  confuiion  of  the 
Scythians  with  their  ruder  Slavonic,  Finno-U^nHc,  and  Turkish 
neighboun.  In  Roman  times,  the  conflicts  with  the  Sarmattans 
naturally  added  bitterness  to  the  references  to  Scythians. 

The  Scythians  probably  possessed,  in  addition  to  the 
general  charBCterislks  all  Iraniau  peoples,  some 
qualities  peculiar  to  that  nomadic  life  so  large  a  part  of 
them  continued  to  lead.  The  r6Ie  which  the  A£kuza 
played  in  Asia,  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
reached  its  greatest  extent,  and  in  the  days  of  its  decad- 
ence, indicates  a  somewhat  highly  developed  political 
organisation  and  a  certain  adapt^lity  to  (M>nditions  of 
settled  life,  sagacity  as  well  as  energy,  diplomacy  not 
less  than  enterprise. 

In  Russia  the  long  contact  of  the  Scythians  with  Greek  civilisa- 
tion, at  a  time  when  it  bad  attained  its  very  highest  development, 
could  not  but  exercise  a  profound  influoice  upon  them.  The 
antiquities  found  on  the  Kinunerian  Bosphortis,  now  in  the 
Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg,  amoly  prove  what  the  tastes  of 
Scythian  lords  were  and  what  enviable  means  they  had  of  gratify- 
ing ihem.  One  class  of  theae  finds  probably  represents  the  work 
of  native  anists  trained  upon  Grecian  models.  These  Scythian 
masters  produced  a  type  of  art  the  influence  of  which  may  be  traced 
beyond  (N.  of)  the  Baltic  Since  some  tribes  had  for  centuries 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  large  numbers  of  Scythians  lived  in  cities, 
many  nobles  undoubtedly  had  their  residences  built  by  Greek 
architects.  King  Skyles  had  a  palace  in  Olbia.  Concerning 
tlwir  industrial  skill,  we  have  no  information,  except  that  they 
excelled  in  metallurgy.  In  Bactria  the  Scythians  became  the 
heirs  of  another  Greek  civilisation  ;  and  in  India  they  evidently 
adapted  themselves  to  native  and  Greek  traditions,  not  without 
themselves  exerting  an  infiuence  upon  the  life  of  Punjab  and 
Sindh. 

Concerning  the  period  in  which  the  Scythians  still 
had  for  their  naghboiu^  in   the  Airyanem  Vaejo 
-    HlBftuFw  {Vendidad,  i)  the  other  branches  of  the 
•mSES^'  fe>™ly«  before  these  bad  passed 

^^T*y  into  Sogdiana,  Margiona,  Bactria,  Hyr- 
y^"'^  cania,  Herat,  and  Kabul,  we  possess  no 
direct  information.  The  presence  of  Iranian  names  in 
the  Amama  Tablets  and  early  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions  indicated  by  Ball  (PSBA,  i88a,  pp,  434  ff. ), 
Bezold-Budge  { Tell  el  Amama  Toilets,  189a,  p.  xiv), 
Rost  {MVAG,  1897},  and  especially  Hommel  (Sitt.- 
btr.  BShm.  Gts.  d.  Wist.  1898),  seems  to  show  that 
Anattdia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Elam  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  some  members  of  the  Iranian 
family  in  the  sixteenth  century  B.C. 

Aooording  to  the  native  tradition  of  the  Scoloti  found  in 
OlbU  by  Hvo^Ottis  (47),  the  first  king  of  Scythia,  Targitaus, 
ieipied  loeo  years  beRse  Darius  Hystaspis  'and  no  more. 
Wa  have  no  UMans  of  determining  on  what  data  this  com^ta- 
tioa  nsts,  and  Its  historical  value  appears  dooWul,  Targitaua 
UmMlf  bong  probably  a  myihicnl  penonagn.   Hoaunu  con- 
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nects  this  itory  with  the  accounts  of  a  Scythian  conquest  as  tn 
as  the  Nile  and  an  inva^on  of  Asia  to  the  borders  of  Syria  hy 
an  Amasonian  queen  (Diodorus,  S4346X^iuid  regards  Strabos 
(IB  1 1)  Idanthyisu*  as  a  mistake  for  Targitaus.  But  it  is 
piobable  that  the  accounts  in  Diodorus  are  only  reflections 
of  the  invasion  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  and  that  Idan- 
thyrsus  has  in  Strabo  received  credit  for  the  work  accomplished 
by  Hadyas.  The  narratives  of  the  conquest  ot  Scythia  by 
Sesosiris  (Ramessu  II.)  are  clearly  late  exaggerations ;  but 
HtMnmel's  notable  theory^  accounting  for  Iranian  luunes  in 
Kadavaduna  (=Cappadoci^  a  country  closely  allied  to  the 
centre  of  Hiciite  power,  Melitene,  and  Cilicia;  see  Mflller, 
Atien,  a66, 335)  by  the  Scythian  character  of  its  people,  also 
tends  to  explain  this  confusion  <^  Hittite  and  Scythian.  The 
people  called  Gag  may  prove  to  be  akin  to  the  Kinunerians  and 
forerunners  of  the  Askuza.  As  re{^ds  the  histonr  of  the 
Scoloti  in  Russian  Scythia  before  their  contact  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  have  no  informaiion. 

From  tablets  inscribed  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
(681-668)  we  learn  that  Scythians  had  established 
twt  )- — .1- .  *****»'*1'*<  N.  of  Lake  Urumiah. 
^^-^  Fear  is  expressed  lest  the  Scythians 
MaSffSr  through  Mannwan  fato 

Assyrian  territory,  the  chief  ISpakai 
is  said  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Mannseans,  and  king 
Bartatua  (Protothyas)  is  referred  to  as  seeking  an 
alliance  and  the  hand  of  Esarhaddon's  dau^ter.  That 
the  alliance  was  concluded  is  hi^ly  probable,  since  in 
695  Madyas,  Protothyas'  son,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Assyria  by  defeating  Cyaxares,  who  was  besieging 
Nineveh,  and  Iqr  checking  the  advances  of  Psam- 
metichus in  Syria.  In  consideration  of  these  services, 
it  is  natural  that  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria  over  Urartu 
acknowledged  bySarduris  III.  ^lould  pass  to  Scythia, 
and  that  such  states  as  Cappadoda,  Commageoe,  and 
Melitene  should  become  trilMitary.  What  the  relation 
of  Cilicia  to  the  new  power  was,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  ;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  discerned.  The  Median 
border  states  Atropatene,  Matiene,  and  others  are 
likely  to  have  be^  subdued.  From  625  to  597 
Scythian  rule  in  Asia  Minor  continued.  Then  the 
power  was  broken  by  Cyaxares.  In  591  Scythian 
refugees  from  the  Median  court  fled  to  Lydia  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  Scythians  continued  to  live  under  Median 
and  Persian  domination  in  Asia  Minor.  There  was  a 
Sacastene  in  Cappadocia  as  well  as  in  Armenia. 

Darius  claims  to  have  conquered  the  '  Saka  beyond 
the  Sea.'  By  these  he  means  the  Scythians  N.  of  the 
l«  Serthlana  ^'"™*-  ^*  probably  also  refers  to 
■  ^ftTrf^  thMn  as  the  saka  tipukhuda,  since 
in  UTUna.  pictorial  representations  from  the 

Kimmerian  Bosporus  show  that  these  wore  the  Phrygian 
cap.  It  is  to  Darius'  campaign  into  Russia  in  513  that 
we  owe  the  elaborate  account  of  the  Scythians  by  Hero- 
dotus. That  Darius  marched  as  /ar  as  to  the  Volga 
may  be  doubted,  and  some  other  points  in  the  narrative 
are  manifestly  unhistorical. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  Question  the  important  rAle 
ascribed  to  Idanthyrsus,  through  whose  adroit  management  of 
the  defence  Darius  was  frustrated  in  his  object.  His  father 
Saulius  seems  to  have  already  impressed  himself  upon  the 
colonists,  as  his  nam*  is  espeoally  mentioned.  No  evenis  of 
any  importance,  however,  nave  been  recorded  by  the  Greek 
writers  before  Herodotus  who  refer  to  the  Scythians.  Whether 
the  use  by  them  of  the  name  Scythian  (ZkvAk)  shows  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  people  was  derived  from  the  Mkuza  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  that  Sku-za  was  as  much  a  native  designation  of  the 
people  as  Sko-lot,  cannot  be  determined. 

'The  Milesian  colonists  were,  of  course,  tributary  to 
the  Scythian  suieroin ;  but  the  relations  seem  to  have 

been  cordiaL 

Only  when  a  king  like  Skylas  f<ngot  his  native  traditions  to 
the  extent  of  uking  part  in  the  Dionynac  orgies  in  OlUa,  the 
Scythians  resented  his  proceeding.  Friendly  relations  also  pre- 
vailed between  Ariapeithes  and  Teres  of  Thrace,  in  the  banning 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Spartacus  (43B-^3a), 
the  founder  of  theltosporanian  kingdom,  wasa  Greek  or  of  mixed 
race.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  king  whose  skdelon 
was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kettsch  (Panticapsum)  had  Scythian 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  Spartacidie  were  not  a  serious  menace  to 
Scythian  power  in  the  fourth  century.  Danger  threatened  fir^t 
from  Macedonia,  whose  ambitious  ruler  Philip  invaded  Scythu 
and  kUled  in  battle  king  Atcas  hi  339,  and  subsequently  from 
the  Sannatians  who  cnwsed  the  Don  and  made  themselves 
during  the  third  century  the  most  iaqiorauit  paofile  in  the 
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territory  Mm  darned  tnr  the  Smbutau.  In  the  banning  of 
tlie  MOond  century  the  Germui  BaMamUng  made  their  appcar- 
Koce.  A  Sc3rthiaD  Kaction  leemi  to  bxn  occiured  under 
ScUnm  who,  hoWever,  ms  d«f«atBd  by  Hithridate*  VI., 
105  B.C  After  HilhridatM  (ijs-ifij)  bad  cttiquered  the  country 
M.  of  the  Enxine.  he  could  Icwl  annicf  of  Scythuuu  m  wdl  aa 
SannMtana,  Butarnians,  and  Tbraciani  agaiDtt  the  Romans. 
Later,  the  legionaries  of  Rome  found  Sannatians  as  aoon  as 
they  had  crossed  th#  Danube.  Finallv,  the  Scythians  were 
absorbed  in  the  prevailing  Slavonic  population. 

From  their  old  home  the  eastern  branch  of  this 
people  was  also  driven  by  invaders  across  the  Jaxartes 
_    .       into  Chorasmia,  Margiana,  and  Bactria. 

'  against   these   StTthians,  and  forced 

Amorges  to  aid  him  in  his  war  upon  Croesus  (546). 
There  is  probably  also  a  nucleus  of  truth  io  his  account 
of  Cyrus'  war  with  the  Derbikks,  though  he  has 
wrongly  connected  his  death  with  this  war.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
Herodotus'  account  (A  his  death  in  the  war  upon 
Tomyrts,  qtteen  of  the  Massagets,  though  there  are  as 
usual  some  embellishments.  The  grounds  on  which 
Duncker  rejected  this  story  are  quite  insufficient. 

Darius  had  to  fight  with  Scythians  whom  he  designates  as 
SitJht  humatiarka.  These  are  probably  identical  with  the 
Amyrg^  Scythians.  FressI  may  be  rigtit  in  connecting  both 
these  words  with  Margiana.  According  to  Fr.  1Aii\\cr{WiKAT 
7 158)  they  are  the  '  Soma-preparing  Scythians '  j  but  Ed.  Meyer 
((7^  8110/)  doubts  this  interpretation.    Scythian  archers  took 

S.n  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  were  ahio  in  the  army  of 
erxes.    Where  their  home  was,  is  not  indicated.  Alexander 
came  into  contact  with  Scythians  only  after  he  had  crooied  the 

iuartes  in  Sogdiana.  For  some  tine  befoic  138,  Scythtans  had 
eld  possesion  of  Matgiana. 

Throueh  Chang-kiairs  account  of  bis  mission  (in  ^matuenX 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  political  situation  in  Iran  in  198,  and 
to  discern  some  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  iL  Pressed  by  the 
Hiungnu,  a  Turkish  people,  the  Yuechi  (probably  Massagcta:) 
had  forced  the  SiQ  (Qaka,  Saka,  Scythiatm  across  the  laxartes. 
In  vji  the  SzQ  conquered  Sogdiana  from  Eucratides  of  Bactria. 
This  king  defended  Bactria  against  their  attack  with  the  aid  of 
Mithridatcs  1.  in  160.  In  130  the  Scythians  took  most 
Etactria  from  Heliocles.  But  they  were  in  their  turn  driven 
from  Bactria,  and  fled  into  Kipin,  Kashmir,  Nepal,  and  India, 
where  they  established  kingdoms.  Mauea  reignel  in  Kipin 
and  Punjab  (i3o-ixo>tAzes(  110-80},  and  Aspavaima,  Aziles,  and 
Vanonea  after  80.  Between  and  30  Spalahoras,  Snalag- 
daines,  Spalyrii,  and  Spalyiisis  reigned  in  W.  India,  thoush 
their  power  wns  much  limited  by  Hermaios.  They  were  finally 
overthrown  by  Kadphiies  I.  (luutsiu-Kio),  the  founder  oF  the 
Vuecbi  dynasty.  This  dynasty  (until  ii6  A.D.),  whose  most 
famous  king  is  Kanishka  (70-90  A.D.),  was  also  designated  as 
the  Scythian  (C^ka),  and  the  ^laka-era  begins  with  the  year 
78  A- D.  The  E.  Scythians  were  confused  with  their  kinsmen, 
the  Masiagetz,  and  other  neighbours  in  India,  as  the  W. 
Scythians  had  been  confused  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Sar- 
matians^  and  other  neighbours  in  Europe.  In  India,  as  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Scythians  were  absorbed  in  the  native 
poiHilation. 

(1)  On  the  biblical  references  see  the  commenuries  on  Genesis, 
Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  £jekiel,  and  the  histories  of  Israel 
[abo  Crit.  Bid.].  The  best  modem  history 
16.  UttntQIfc  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus  is  by  Theodore 
Reinach  (JVitAHdate  Eu^aior,  iSgo).  (9) 
For  descriptionsofScythia  see  especially  Ukert,  GtM-.dtrGrieek, 
ttud  RSmtr,  8  a ;  Rectus,  Giog.  Univ. ;  Lindner,  SJ^/kien  u.  d. 
SMJkm  dti  Herodot,  1841,  and  especially  Neumann,  Di« 
miUtum  im  Skythtnlande,  1853 ;  Bacr,  Hist.  Fragen,  1^73,  and 
Tomasdwk  in  Beriekie  d.  Wtentr  Akadtmit,  iSSB.  (3)  The 
most  important  works  00  the  language  are  Zeust,  Dit  DeuUchem 
mmJ  die  Ifackiarttilmtw,  1837  :  and  MQllenboff,  Deut*ekt 
AlttriumskuMd*,  8  (1893).  FressI,  DU  SkyUmiSaJun,  1886,  is 
not  sufficiently  critical.  (4)  For  the  antiquities  see  Siephani, 
Amiicuiti*  d»  Boithoi^  CimmMen,  1854;  MacHietson,  Am- 
t^uaiu  0/  Kertek,  1857:  Neumann  (lee  under  a),  Rayet, 
Etmdn  d'arckMogit  et  dari,  18B8 ;  Solomoo  Reiiiach,  An- 
tigutUt  d»  Boipkort  Citmmiritn,  1885.  (5)  For  the  lusKnry, 
ace,  in  addition  to  primary  sources,  V^ckler,  Guek.  d. 
AlUrimtu,  1878,^  8430^;  Gutschnud,  artL 'Scythia' 

and  '  Persia,'  discriminaung,  but  wrongly  exclnding  the  eastern 
Scythians ;  the  sunestive  discuwons  of  H.  Wndder,  AOF 
I  Ju  y^;  the  admirable  summaries  of  Ed.  Heyer,  GA,  especi- 
ally 3.  W  (>aff.  (1901):  Lbh^  Inditdu  AIUrtmmtkund4, 
1847-1857 ;  Schroder,  IndiMu  LlUrmtur  mud  Cultur,  1887, 
and  Lefmann,  Gtick.  dm  Altem  tnditnt,  1890.  n.  S. 

SCTTHOPOIJS  (ckyOun  ttoAin).  aMacclfiag; 
in  Josh,  etc    Beth-shean  [f.v.] ;  op  Hahonah. 

SEA.  (D;,  ydm:  eaLA&CC&)-  See  GBOGKAPHy,  S  4 ; 
also  Dead  Ska,  Galilee  (Sea  of),  MkditeKkaneak. 
Red  Sea,  Salt  Sea. 
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SEA,  THE  BKAZEN(n;^0     :  thn  O&A&ccan 
TMN  X&Akhn  3  K.  25 13  Jer.  62i7  [om.  A]  i  Ch.  188), 
L  Siwukd  "^"^  MoLTEH  Sea  (pipo  Djri;  thn 

fgg^        e&A&CC&N  [B],  T.  e.  &YTMN  [A],  T.  0. 

XYTHN   [L],    iK.  733;    T-    e.  XYTHN 

[BAL],  2  Ch.4a),  or  simply  The  Sea  (i  K.744,  3  K. 
18 17.  9  Cb.  i  is),  the  large  bronze  leserroir  which  stood 
in  the  SE.  angle  of  the  court  of  Sokxnon'stempile.  The 
designation  '  sea '  is  explained  by  Josepfaus  from  the  sik 
{Ant.  viii.  85;  iiiKf^  .  .  .  ^dWoxi  Sii  ri  idytBoi). 
Accordii^  to  the  description  in  i  K.  733-26  the  'sea'  was 
round,  measuring  10  cubits  (17.2a  ft.')  in  width  and  5 
{8.61)  in  depth ;  '  and  a  line  of  30  cubits  (0^*^  33 
cubits)  compassed  it  round  about.'  These  nurabersare 
of  course  only  approximate — not  given  with  mathematical 
precision,  otherwise  to  a  diameter  of  10  cubits  would 
have  corresponded  a  circumference  of  31.4159. . .  culuts; 
failure  to  observe  this  has  caused  commentators  need- 
less trouble.  The  capacity  of  the  '  sea '  (i  K.  7«6 ;  ft**- 
om.)  was  2000  baths=  16.010  gallons  (see  Weights 
AND  Measures,  §3).  aCh.  gives 3000 baths (  =  24,015 
gallons),  certainly  aa  iniposuble  figure,  even  that  of 
I  K.  being  too  lajge  for  the  data ;  a  hemisphere  of  the 
dimensions  given  contains  only  6376  gallons  and  a 
cylinder  10,798  gallons.'  Even  if,  in  view  of  what  is 
said  about  the  12  oxen,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  '  sea '  must  have  been  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape, 
not,  as  Josephus  [Ant.  viii  8  5,  tA  i)iua^aipm)  will  have 
it,  hemispherical,  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  bdd 
much  more  than  (say)  7000  gallons.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  recorded  ancient  parallel  even  for  such  a 
casting.  It  is  one  of  very  connderable  m^niltide 
(great  bell  of  Moscow  198  tons ;  great  bell  of  Sl 
Paul's — largest  in  England — 17^  tons).  The  ancients 
no  doubt  ustially  did  their  large  castings  in  pieces  ;  but 
where  posuble  thqr  preferred  hammered  wo^ 
S<domon'8  '  sea '  may,  therefore,  it  has  been  suggested, 
have  been  a  wooden  vessel  plated  with  bronze.  On  the 
notice  in  z  K.  746seeADAM,  I ;  and  for  a  difiereat  view, 
SuccoTH,  a. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  '  sea '  the  only  ^rthcr  data  we 
have  are  that  the  brass  ^va3  an  handbreadth  thick,  that 
the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  like  the 
flower  of  lily,  and  that  below  the  brim  ran  two  rows  of 
gourd-like  ornaments  D'|l^'  (see  GotJRD,  end).  These 
ornaments,  as  distinguklwd  from  those  oi  the  brazen 
pillars,  were  cast  when  the  sea  itself  was  cast ;  In  other 
words  we  have  to  think  of  them  as  in  rdirf,  not  as 
undercut.  The  sea  rested  upon  i  a  brazen  oxen  arranged 
in  four  groups  facing  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaii-ens. 

On  every  other  point  worth  knowing — the  height  of 
the  oxen,  the  shape  of  the  basin,  and  so  forth — the 
writer  is  silent.  Nor  are  we  told  in  what  manner  the 
water  was  supplied  or  drawn  ;  one  naturally  thinks  of 
the  temple  spring  or  a  conduit  from  it 

Klostermnnn  satisfies  our  curiosity  as  to  the  mode  of  filling 
by  conjectural  emendation  of  i  K.  T  33  where  he  reads  '  T^crc 
were  ^  cocks  around  the  sea ;  ao  were  under  the  brim  and 
supplied  it,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  10  which  drained 
it ;  the  cocks  were  in  two  rows  and  their  flow  was  according  to 
Iheir  measure.'  The  Vss.,  however,  supply  no  sort  of  bint 
towards  any  sudi  emoidation. 

Accordii^  to  the  Chronicler  (a  Ch.46}  the  sea  was 

'  tOn  the  assumption  that  by  atnmdA  is  meant  the  king  cubit ; 
see  Weights  and  Mbasurbs,  |  i.] 

3  [Prof.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  in  a  private  commiiniatioQ,  nys  : 
'  I  make  out  that  a  hemispherical  cup,  15  ft.  external  diameter 
and  ^  ins.  thick  would  require  11^.5  cubic  ft.  of  brass,  and  wonki 
weigh  96I  tons.  It  vrould  contain  770  cubic  ft.  or  4805  gglton^ 
of  water,  and  this  would  weigh  sif  tons.  A  cylindrit^ressel 
would  weigh  more  and  contain  more— but  the  spherical  ah^K  is 
the  most  &voiuaU«  for  poasilHlity.'] 

S  iMff^S  in  t  K.TafIs  ntually  rendered  'ten  in  actdnt' 
(so  R  Vov-  ami  AV),  and  accordingly  the  total  ntmiher  of  gonrds 
in  .each  row  reckoned  to  be  300.  The  words  as  they  stand,  how- 
ever, can  only  mean  '  tn  «  h^[th  of  to  cnbits' ;  boi  this  nvcs  no 
•enie.  The  daoie  is  (irith  »ad«)  to  be  dm«d  a  ffom  (cp 
Benanger,  ad  Ite.). 
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for  the  priesu  to  wash  ia  (cp  Ex.  SOig) ;  as  to  this,  all 
a.  Mill.  can  say  is  that  the  anangemeDt  would 
UnmSm  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  inconveDicDt  for 
any  such  purposfc  Almost  iDerii^ly  there- 
fan  ooe  comes  back  to  the  ccmjecture  that  the  sea  itself 
bad  a  syinbolical  meaoing,  as  well  as  the  oxen  od 
which  it  rested.  The  oxcq  are  to  be  explained  not  by 
the  consideration  that  the  ox  was  the  principal  sacrificial 
animal  (so  Riehm,  HWB.  s.v.  'Meer,  ehenes')  but 
rather  by  the  qnnbolic  character  of  tbe  oz  as  repre- 
SCO  ting  deity,  in  Canaanitidi-lsraditiah  rdigk«.  Koslers 
{cp  TM.T,  1B791  pp.  455^)  explains  the  sea  itself  as  a 
symbol  of  tbe  subterranean  ocean,  the  HMm.  He 
recalls  tbe  many  traces  to  be  fbundin  theOTofacquaint- 
ance  with  tbe  Babylonian  creation -myth  and  the  struggle 
of  tbe  gods  with  Tifimat  (cp  Gunkel,  Sckdffung,  153. 
and  see  Dbagon,  I^viatham,  Rabab,  Serpent)- 
It  is  this  llfiinat — who  was  hdd  to  represent  the 
waters  of  chaos,  and  to  have  been  vanquished  by  the 
gods-— that  according  to  Kosters  was  lefMresented  by 
the '  sea '  upon  the  oxen  (these  last  s}rmboUsiDg  Marduk). 
Ia  view  the  admitted  faxx  that  the  Babylonian 
crcatM»-myth  determined  the  form  of  the  Israditish 
cosmogony,  one  cannot  deny  that  snch  a  view  may  be 
correct,  even  though  the  OT  itself  does  not  directly 
supportiL  Cp  Creation,  gg  13, 19,33;  Nehushtan, 

[Gunkel  refers  to  tbe  ^(w,  or  prutueval  tea,  made  by  king 
Ursna  of  I-agsi  aaA  tbe  tdmUm,  or  sea,  of  Aeudi  (1500  B.C.) ; 
cp  KB  iu.113143;  Del.  Aa.  HWB  114;  Mius-Am.  Diet. 
80 ;  Jensen,  KotmaL  iy^ff.,  S'ii  *nd  pl-  3-  See  also  Sayce 
i^HiSb.  Ltet.,  1887,  d.  63,  and  RP^  16^  wbo  points  out  the 
connection  between  Ute  sea  and  the  large  banns  called  apti  in 
Babyloniaa  temples.  What  this  acute  sdtolar  did  not  remark 
was  tbe  connection  of  these  basins  with  the  Babylonian 
cicatioD-inyth,  in  which  mftu  (the  ovovmo  of  Damascius ;  xee 
CaKATioM,  1 15,  end)  designates  the  ocean  which  '  in  the  be- 
sinning '  wa»,  or  mied,  all  things.] 

At  all  events  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  proposed.  How  tbe  worshippers  of  Yahw6  inter- 
preted (n*  (if  it  came  from  Babylon)  adapted  this  symbol, 
we  have  also  no  information  from  the  OT.  But  that 
tbe  original  meaning  of  the  'sea'  did  not  quite  accord 
with  later  Yahwistic  ideas,  may  be  inferred  with  great 
probatality  from  the  foct  that  the  later  period  either 
explained  it  in  an  imposriWe  manner  (so  the  Chronicler  \ 
see  §  3,  begin. )  or  ''*:.iiiniited  it  altogether.  In  Ex.  80 18 
40730,  instep of  the  mtdten  'sea'  P  has  merely  a 
bruen  lav  or  baan  (^i)  for  tbe  priests  to  wash  tbeir 
hanr'^  .>nd  feel.  So  abo  the  post-eslic  temple  has 
c  .>  a  ba«n  of  the  same  sort,  not  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  siae  with  Solomon's  '  sea. '  In  Ezekiel  it  would 
seem  as  if  tbe  temple  fountain  were  to  take  the  place  of 
the  molten  sea,  which  does  not  otherwise  seem  to  be 
represented  in  the  temple;  in  its  place  we  find  a 
rountaio  to  tbe  E.  tA  the  terapte  (note  the  agreement, 
partly  mbatim,  between  tbe eiptessicns  of  i  K.  739  and 
of  EzdL  47 1).  As  regards  tbH  fountain  too  we  can  see 
that  it  is  not  primarily  intended  to  provide  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  priests  to  wash  their  hands,  but  has  a 
symbolical  meaning  (see  tbe  comm.  ad  loc. ). 

Of  Solomon's  tantzen  sea  we  are  further  told  that 
King  Asa  took  it  down  from  off  the  oxen,  and  put  it 
npcm  a  pavement  of  stones  (see  Pavehent).  Like 
other  brazen  appurtenances  of  tbe  temple,  tbe  oxen  were 
made  available  for  paying  tbe  tribute  exacted  by  the 
king  of  Asyria  (a  K.  I817).  The  seaitself  fell  into  the 
bands  of  tbe  conquering  Babylonians,  who  broke  it  in 
pieces  and  carried  off  the  fragments  (3  K.  25 13  16  Jer. 
S2ir  so— ^iriiae  the  twelve  oxen  also  are  erroneoosly 
rediotied  among  tbe  spoils  of  the  Babylonians). 

See  the  Arclueolopes  and  I^ctionaries,  ako  tbe  commentaries 
on  Kii^  br  Tbenius,  KeiL  Klostermann,  Beniinfter,  and 
Kiud.  SoeaboPwrocandChipiec,i'«rrfl,/W.etc.l3SB-364: 
Pkm».  mud  CjOr.  lata-aga;  Ranan,  HUt.  P*^  Itr.  ftjfi/ 
Connlt  fig.  in  Haspi  Stniggit,  tio.  i.  B. 

8E&OALVB8(f9n),Lara.43AV>fr,RV7ACKAL(s). 

SEAL  (D^).  I  K.31S.    See  RiHO,  1 1. 
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BSAUKDn,  Ex.  263  eta  RV.  AV  Badgbbs' Skihs. 
8BAMEW  (>|nB').  Lev.  11 16  Dt.  14  is.  AV  CucKOW. 

BB&  HOITBTES  ()»*).  Lam. 43  AV,  AV^  'sea 

calves,'  RV  Jackal  {g.v.,  i) ;  cp  Whale. 

SEAT.    See  Thkone. 

8EBA(K7p;  c&Ba[BKAL,  etc.], -t[B  once]  ;  inls. 
*83  COHNHN  [B*tAQ],  CYHNHN  [H ;  in  Is.4Sii. 
pl.  D»fctjp.  EV  Sabaans  {g.v.)  caBacim  [B],  c&- 
B&EiN  [K*].  ceKuciM  [A],  ccBtjeiN  [K^'^'XJ*], 

caBucin:  01  f  caBaeim  [Q^];  \s^),  first  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  Gen.lO?  [P],  iCb.19. 
Mentioned  also  in  other  late  passages — e^..  Is. 483 
(with  Mixraim  and  Cinb),  46 14  (in  pl,  with  same  com- 
paniois) ;  Ps.  73io  (with  Sieba),  where,  however, 
KckeU,  Cbeyne,  A-A,  r^ard  it  as  a  later  insertiotL 
This  last  passage  may  simply  indicate  a  locality  in  tbe 
&r  S.  ;  the  other  passages  favour  Africa,  and  the 
neigbbourbood  of  Ethiopia  (but  cpCusH,  3).  DiUmatm- 
(on  Gn.  IO7)  thinks  it  safest  to  regard  Seba  as  a  branch 
of  the  CtisbiUs  or  Ethiopians  settled  eastward  from 
Napala,  on  tbe  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  a  view  which 
Baethgen  (on  Ps.  72 10)  and  Duhm  (on  Is.  433)  accept. 

The  name  is  not  Ibuitd  In  Egjrptian  ;  but  Dillmann  cites  ii 
m^airtsbr  vt^lo,  Atfi^  So^a,  S«^«  rdAtt  «vfii*yMi)ti  front 
5t»bo,xvi.  4Bio  and  XoAMvpurtt-  vritta,  vafiar  vMic  J« 
'ASaiKfuaa  o'J^  FloL  iv.  7  7 /. ;  JoMphtis,  and  many 

Mlowiag  aim,  identify  whhHeraS;  nnt  tuadoMnot  aMBto  k 
dsewhwedisnngturiwd  fromCuih.  SaealBoOnK,fl;lfizKAii[. 

P.  Bl 

USUI  {0^1  No.  823  RV,  in  v.  38,  RV  SiBWUi. 

8EB&T,RVShebat(Q9B*,  Zech.17).  See  Month. 

SKCACAH  (n^^D;  mxioza  [B],  aiox-  [&■]. 
coxoXA  [A],  CXAVA  tL])i  (^ly  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15tii'n>  mentioned  between  Middin  and 
Nibsban.  Assuming  the  ordinary  view  of  the  sites 
mentioned  in  Josh.  Ififii/  (see  Bbth-akabah).  we 
might  suppose  Secacah  to  be  the  name  of  a  fort  erected 
(with  dstems)  on  the  plateau  above  the  W.  coast  of 
tbe  Dead  Sea  to  keep  the  nomad  tribes  in  check  (q> 
aCh.36ie). 

Tba  caadon,  bow«««r,  given  «li«**«c  {Hiddik,  md/tnJi  tmy 
be  here  repealed.  P  may  have  led  ■ahaeqimt  agea  hrto  a  great 
mimndefstaniUnK  hj  puttfav  *Bn-gedi'  for  'Eo-kaoeah.' 
Secacah  was  {vMiably  a  place  n  dMfiwaoiidt(N^d>);  poaaiUy 
Kbahfah  is  meant.  See  HnsHUt.  t.  K.  C. 

SEOBEIIAB  (C6X6NI&C  [AL]).    z.  i  EsdSags 

EiniSj,  Shbcaniah,  3. 
3.  iEsd.833BEzra85,  Shicakiah,  3. 

SEIDBO,  RV  8MB  a  corrupt  reading  in  i  S. 

19aa  (in  tbe  same  late  narrative  referred  to  tmder 
Naioth).  In  the  place  so  called  in  EV  we  are  told 
that  there  was  '  a  great  well '  (AV)  or  *  the  (wdl-known) 
great  well '  { RV).  Unfortunatdy  iOr  hag'gSdBl  cannot 
property  be  rendoed  either  way.  9^  not  only  suggests 
the  right  reading,  bir  ka^w  (pm  for  Vw),  'the 
dstem  of  the  tluesUog-floor,'  but  also  completes  the 
corractioo  the  veiy  a|^)rqpriate  teft|,  *  on  ibe  (bue) 
beif^t '  A  treeless  height  where  there  would  be  cool 
breezes  was  the  natural  place  fior  a  threshing  floor ;  cp 
Jer.4iT  and  see  AGRlcin.TintE,  §  8.  (0,  tm  rttu 
^piantt  TOW  AXu  roO  iw  vt^t  [B],  I,  A. 
T^t  if  9t^  [L],  <f>p-  ToC  fixyi>Jtv  ToO  iv  cokx"  [A], 
Soeko  [Vg.].)  s.  A.  c. 

SECBETAB7  flpID).  3.8.817  EV«<«-,  etc.,  EV 
SCBIBS. 

SECT  (Aipccic).  Act>24i4  RV,  AV  Herest. 

SBCUHDVB  (cckOYnAoc  [Ti  WH]),  a  Tbessa- 
Ionian,  who  accompanied  1^  for  (at  Inst)  a  part  of 
tbe  way  from  Europe  on  his  last  recorded  jouroey  to 
Jenuakm  (Acts  204)- 

USaaUM,  RV  S«d«klM  (caeKiAc)     i-  b. 
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kUuiu,  u)  sncestor  of  Bakuch  [f.s.KBw.  lOi  ^'Zedtkiah 
9.  In  Bu.li;  clw«ta« called  Zedbkiar,  i. 

BEDVCEB8,  RV  '  Impostort'  (j-qhtccK  sUdlSis. 
See  Magic,  |  4. 

8E&K{n|h,  t  S.99;  nth,  >S.24ii);  see  Prophet, 
»5. 

SEaVB  CEpOYB}'    I-  b.  Hmon  ;  fother  of 

JAIR  \q.v.'\  (1  Ch.2ar/,  cepOYX  [^l)-    See  Caleb- 

BPHRATAH,  ReUBEN.  §  II. 

a.  The  youngest  son  of  HiEL  [y.w-]  (1  K.  I634 ;  Kr. 
TIP :  tff^v^  [B ;  om.  L]),  Cp  Reuben,  §  11.  In  9 
of  Josh.  6a6  it  may  be  bis  name  that  is  rendered 
Sto^toMm  \  the  translator  apporentlj  miareBd  nnp 
{Anun.  'to save'). 

On  the  name,  tee  NaHks,  |  57i  and  for  S.  Ar.  analogies, 
Honunel,  SSdarai.  Altertem^(tSog),  ii.  But  the  theory  that 
it  i»  an  ethnic  like  Jair,  Heaoo,  ami  Hachir  is  attractive,  0b 
in  iCli.3aiyC  in^Ues  XHf,  and  this  eoincs  proliably  bjr  trans- 
poaitloa  horn  It^i  ^  Skuk^  Abiram,  the  brother  of  a,  also 
probably  bears  an  eduiic  name.  '  Kam,*  If  not  also  the  fuller 
Kmn  Abirajn,  comes  (like  'Jericho  *)  from  Qtn"^MDm'  (Che.). 
See  Crit.  BH.  ^ 

SEZE  iyV^).  the  reputed  utcestor  trf  the  Hodtes 
(Gen.88ao/  zCb.l38/j.    See  Seir,  Mount. 

8EIB,  HOUHT  (Tr^,  either  lit  'haii7'  [Lag. 
DBft.^\,  or  trop.  'overgrown'  [NB.  ZOJIfG  10  its  n.  "li  ' 
alway*  mtp,  except  Josh.  11  if  n««a  (A);  IS?  vmpa  [AFL 
amttpaJCl;  iCC.  lt«  [A] ;  ^k.  »■  {can.  BQ];  Dt 

fattim,  O).  {except  i  Ch.  1 38]  vinp  [L])^ 

Ute  name  of  a  mountain  district  occupied  by  Esau  and  the 
Edomttes,  Jodi.U4(EX  Gen.SOB/(P),  DlS  t  etc.,  but  by  the 
Horites  in  Gen.  146  (on  text  see  especially  BubT,  EdamiUr,  38). 
The  name  '  land  of  Sdr '  fi'^  pK)  also  spears  in  Geo.  83  4 
0)  863o(P ;  where,  however,  O  has  ttm^  [ADEI«  B  tacking]), 
and  (often)  simply  'Seir,'  Judg.64  Gen. 8S 14 it  OX  Nu.Hta 
(JE;  where,  however,  •  hasi^^  [BAFL]),  Dt.  144  etc 

The  mountain  region  of  Seir  ( mod.  £^£InfA)  extends  15 
CM*  30  m.  E.  from  the  'Arabah  (S.  from  the  Dead  Sea), 
which  it  skirts  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of 'Altaba  (the  terms 
'  land  of  Seir '  and  '  Seir,'  are  sometimes  applied  to  the 
plateau  W.  of  the  'Arabah) ;  Smmem  {ZA  0^57  d.  13) 
dkHibifully  suggesU  a  connection  with  the  dbtria  of 
Stri  meuticHied  (with  Gintikirmil)  in  an  Amanui  letter 
from  Jenisalem  (WL  A'^fiiSa  [B  105]  a6).  On  early 
traces  of  tlie  name  Seir,  aad  on  its  meaning,  see  Edou, 
iS  3.  3.  F.  B. 

•  Edom '  and  '  Seir '  are  terms  which  are  often  used 
interchangeably  as  the  designation  of  a  region  occupied 
by  Esau  and  his  descendants  (Geo.  823  36  r  3/  1931 43 
Nu.a4t8  DtSsS^  Jofih.244).  'Mt.  Seir,'  the  range 
of  mountains  ruxuiing  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea,  od  Ae  £. 
of  the  'Arabah,  was  a  main  feature  of  '  Edom '  (Gen. 
146  868/  Dt28  Josh.  244);  but  'Sor'  ((Sen.  88 14 
Dl  I44)  and  '  the  land  of  Seir '  (an  andeot  variant  to 
'the  country  [or  field]  of  Edom,'  Gen.  823),  are  terms 
whkh  are  clearly  not  limited  to,  nor,  indeed,  are  com* 
mooly,  if  ever,  idealical  with,  ■  Ml  Seir'  in  the  OT 
text.  StNoetimes  -ppv  '  Seir '  appears  to  be  miswritten 
for  ■ym,  'Mi^sor'  [C^.].  The  practical  question 
therefore  is.  What  portion  of  tbe  country  westward  of 
the  'Arabah  was  included  in  ■  Seir '  and  in  '  the  country 
of  Edom,'  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites'  wanderings?' 
Cp  Edom,  %  5.  IVumbuU  answers,  'The  extensive 
plain  es-^r,  hounded  on  the  S.  Wady  d-Flkieh,  a 
wSdy  which  ascends  south-westerly  from  the  'Arabah, 
from  a  point  not  far  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  aod  s^nrates 
(^tlestine  proper  from  the  'AzSzimeh  mountain-tract, 
or  Jebel  Makrah  group.  The  northern  wall  of  this 
wildy  is  a  bare  and  bald  rampart  of  rock,  forming  a 
natural  boundary  as  it  '  goeth  up  to  Seir ' ;  a  landmark 
both  fanpressne  aod  tmique,  which  corresponds  with 
aU  the  OT  mentions  of  the  Mt.  Halak',  Kadesh-bamta, 
99/.*  Cp  Halak,  Mount. 

1  TnudHtn,  KMJnk-iamta,  84/ 

>  See,  further,  Va\a»er,Daert  i/Ejudm,  404  (es-SpV  and 
note  that  Rowfands  (Williams,  Hvly  City.l^A  hadl£eady 
connected  *S«ir'  with  es-Seir  (xA'). 
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SEm,  MOUNT  (T???  ^T^■,  opoc  accap  m. 

o.  AccApec  [B'''],  o.  cHfiip  [A],  o.  cteip  [L]).  <«»«  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  boiindaiy  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Josh.  15 10),  between  Kiijath-jearim  and 
Chesai^n  [^.v.],  and  therefore  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  the  rocky  point  of  Siiis,  3  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Karyet- 
el'enab  (so  Robinson).  With  Sftrls  may  be  identified 
the  Sores  of  0,  Josh.  15Go  {ta^t\t  [B],  trw/nrt  [A],  -ta 
[L]) ;  see  Buhl,  PaL  91 167,  and  Benjauih,  Judah. 

SEIBAH,  but  AV  Selnth  (n^'^^rtf  H),  the  [dace  to 
which  Ehud  fled,  where  he  '  blew  the  trumpet  in  the 
hill  coimtry  of  Ephraim'  (Judg.  896,  C6Teipoi6&  tPl-' 
CEeipuSA  [A],  CHPOieA  [L]^  The  name  has  gieatly 
punled  critics."   Winckler  Umi.  55^)  even 

supposed  some  unknown  |^ace  on  tbe  E.  of  Jordan 
to  be  meant ;  in  G/  2  too  he  prefers  the  '  ML  Seir '  of 
Josh.  15 10.  If,  however,  we  use  the  key  su[^lied  \rf  a 
number  of  the  narratives,  in  which,  as  the  evidcnix 
tends  to  show,  the  scene  has  been  transferred  frtxa  the 
Negeb  to  the  tribal  territory  of  Ephraim.  we  shall  see  a 
way  out  of  this  perplexity.  Eglon  was  king  of  Mifsur, 
and  the  city  be  took  was  a  place  called  Jerabmed — i.e.. 
either  Jeridio  (see  JerichO,  S  or  more  probably  the 
cafMtal  of  the  Jerahmeelite  N^eb  (possibly  Kadesb). 
After  his  exploit  Ehud  escaped  to  Zarephath  (nmm). 
and  mustered  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  in  tbe  southern 
Ephraim — i.e.,  the  Jerahmeelite  h^lands.  Ehud 
himsdf  was  probably  a  Benjamite  of  the  Negeb. 

T.  K.  C 

SEItA,.  or  (AV  a  K. }  Sallh,  or  once  [see  §  3]  Petra 

{1?^9.  nerpA  in  Is.;  P^pfl,  h  TTerpA  in  Judg.  a  K.). 
Ju(^.  1 3«  (RV^  )  a  K.  14?  (EV)  Is.  I61  (AV»«-  Pern) 
42 II  ( Hitz. ,  Del ,  Dubm).    Commonly  supposed  10  be 
tbe  HetKew  name  of  the  later  city  of  Peira  (see  |  a). 
The  name  of  S£la'  indeed  is  parallel  to  the  Arabic  name 
Saf,  which  YftkQt  gives  to.a  fortress  in  tbe  Wfidy  MQsa, 
where  Petra  stood  (cp  Notd.  ZDMG  25as9).'  Weu- 
stein  (in  Del.  /».<*!  696^)  thinks  that  S^'  is  another 
name  for  BozRAH  [f.v.]  ;  the  full  name  of  the  Edomite 
capital  being  Bozrath  has-s^la',  a  view  which  has  not 
1  Hb  oitv  '"''^  ^  recommend  iL     Nor  is  tbe 
(^«d        simpler  view  that  a  dty  oo  the  site  <rf 
ouieo  Mia  known  to  the  Het^ews  as  Sfla' 

or  has  -  s^la'  ( '  the  rock ' )  cxegetically 
tenable ;  there  is  in  fact  no  city  called  S^Ia'  mentioned 
in  the  OT.    See,  however,  Edom,  §  7. 

'  Prom  S<la','  (pS^nQ),  in  Judg.  1 3!  sbontd  rathe*  be  'from 
tbe  lodc'  (9^9^;  tha  lefcreiioe  may  be  to  mow  stiikiBc diff 
near  tbe  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  fitted  to  he  a  laadmaik.  sndi 
as  that  now  called  H-?3fid>  (so  Buhl,  MooreX  In  3K.I47, 
it  may  be  '  some  castle  on  a  rock  unknown  to  us'(KincI)  that 
u  referred  to.    In  la.  ISi  JT^Bp,  'fnta  tbe  rocks '  (colfectivdy  ; 

S<  Jer.  48aa),  is  generally  taken  to  describe  the  route  taken  by 
e  Moabite  ambassadots,  whidi  would  run  through  the  rodnr 
country  of  Edoin.  Is.  42 11  should  be  rendered  'Let  the  infaaU- 
tants  oT  the  rodks  (y^  cdlectively)  sing ' ;  cp  OK  3.  It  should 
b«  added,  however,  that  though  as  aaamst  '  S<U' '  the  above 
summary  of  current  interpretations  will  stand,  the  viem  of  the 
geognpLy  of  the  texts  which  are  proposed  leem  open  to 
question.  The  redactors  themselves  were  ■omctimes  the  andiota 
of  confodon  (see  Crii.  Bib.X 

Of  all  these  passages  tbe  only  one  which  can  with 
any  plausibility  be  thought  to  refer  to  Petra  is  a  K.  14?. 
But  in  tbe  ||  passage,  a  Ch.26is,  we  only  read  of  a 
'  rode,'  itor  does  Joktheel  occur  anywhere  as  tbe  name 
of  an  Edomite  city;  Joktheel  [;■»■]  is  very  prob- 
ably connected  with  'Maacath'  or  'JerahmeeL'  The 
roisinterpreUtion  (for  such,  as  Kittcl  has  shown,  it  is) 
arose  partly  from  the  supposed  mention  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  partly  from  the  comparatively  early  confusion 
between  Petra  and  Kadesh.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS^jt 
1469)  disiincdy  assert  that  Petra,  a  dty  of  AniUa  in 

>  SB's  vmipm$a.  may,  perii^M,  be  a  oacmption  of  Pnii|M<fc 

(T  and  T  confounded). 

3  See  Rudde,  Moore,  and  cp  van  Kasterca,  MDPVy  1(95, 
K>.  a6-30. 

*  WRS,  Emcy.  Brit.,  art.  'Petra.' 
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the  land  of  Edom,  stirnamed  Joktbeel,  is  called  Rekem 
by  the  Assyrians  {so  Eus.,  but  Jer.  '  Syrians ').  Still, 
as  elsewhere  they  appeal  to  Jos.,  they  may  not  be 
speaking  here  on  their  owa  authority.  Jos.  {Ant. 
iv.47  7i)5ays  that  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia,  was 
called  aptcjf  or  ptttiai  from  its  foimder  RdwiD,  a 
Midianite  king.  But  Targ.  Onk.  and  Targ.  Jon. 
apply  up-t  to  Kadesb-'barnea,'  Gen.  IS  14  20i.  Dpi 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  ^Jori,  '  to  stone ' ;  it 
is  probably,  hou-ever,  as  applied  to  Kadesh,  a  corrupt 
fragment  of  '  Jerahineel,'  wbilst,  as  applied  to  Petra,  it 
may  perhaps,  as  Wetzstein  suggests,  be  derived  from 
the  G^«ek  ^77>ia,  '  a  cleft  ia  the  rocks. ' 

WdUnuMO  \D*  Gentiiut  [1870],  39,  n.  a)  doubts  whether 
Rekem  as  the  name  of  Petra  is  derived  fFoai  the  variegated 
coloun  of  tb«  rodu  about  WSdy  HOsS  or  from  a  tribe  dwelling 
in  the  Edomite  region  called  Rekem,  and  virtually  mentioned 
in  I  Ch.  344.  The  prtaent  writer  is  ccmvinced,  however,  that 
the  Rbkem  of  Chrooicles,  which  b  the  name  of  a  tribe  0^ 
S.  Palestine,  is  really  a  mutilation  of  Jera^ccl. 

See  Wetstein  in  Del.  Isaiah,'^  6g6-T<yr ;  Buhl,  GeicA.  der 
EtbrnOtr,  34-37  ;Kittel,  UK,  on  3  K.  U7  ;  Luiy,  Gtiek.  tUr 
Edmrnttr^  38/;  RoUnion,  BR  8653^  (n.  36).       T.  K.  C 

Peb«  {4  IIA-pa ;  ol  nfr/wt),  however,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  Arabia  Petrsa  icard  Hdrpan 
1.  Pafcrs.  '^^x^P^<  Agathemerus),  became  famous 
undertheNABAT«ANS(y.x'.);  but,  to  judge 
from  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  it  was  doubtless  a 
city  or  fortress  before  that  time.  Its  ruins  are  in  tbe 
deep'  valley  called  WSdy  MQsft.{from  its  cotmectioQ  in 
in  Mobammedan  l^«nd  with  Moses),  wbicb  is  in  the 
mountains  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  great  valley 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  WAdy 
MOsfi.  lies  just  N.  of  tbe  watershed  between  the  two 
seas,  in  30°  19'  N.  laL  and  35°  31'  K  long.'  Travellers 
coming  up  the  'Aiabah  usually  approach  tbe  ruins  from 
the  SW.  by  a  rough  path,  partly  of  artificial  constmo- 
tion ; '  but  tbe  natural  entrance  is  from  the  E.  down  a 
narrow  defile  more  than  a  mile  long  called  the  Sik 
{'shaft').  Tbe  Slk  is  a  contraction  in  tbe  valley  of  a 
stream  wbidt  comes  down  from  the  K.,  rising  in  the 
so-called  Fountain  of  Moses  ('Ain  Mfisa),*  and  passing 
between  tbe  villages  of  Eljl  and  'Aireh  (Palmer).  Both 
these  idaces  an  andeot ;  tbe  letter  is  the  fortress  Wo- 
*aira  triTVaifQt,* wbilst  Eljl,  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  is  the 
' Gala  orbs  juxtacivitatem  Petram'  of  the  Onomaiticm.* 
Bdow  these  and  above  the  ravine  the  characteristic 
rock-cut  tombs  and  dwellings  of  tbe  Nabatseans  begin 
to  appear. 

Not  only  was  Petra  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  safe 
storehouse,  it  was  also  the  great  centre  of  the  Nabatscan 
caravan  trade.  It  was  the  place  where  the  Gasa  road 
bnuwbed  off  from  that  to  Bostia,  Palmyra,  and  N. 
Syria,  and  it  commanded  tbe  route  from  "Egypt  to 
Damascus.  From  Petra,  too,  there  went  a  great  route 
direct  through  tbe  desert  to  the  head  of  Sie  Persian 
Gulf.  Thus  Petra  became  a  centre  for  all  the  main 
lines  of  overland  trade  between  the  E.  and  the  W., 
and  it  was  not  till  the  &l11  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom 
that  Palmyra  superseded  It  as  the  chief  emporium  of 
N.  Arabia. 

See  Ltoa  de  Laborde  and  Unant,  V«y«^  Jtuu  FAraiie 
P/tr/t  (1830) ;  Due  de  Luynes,  Vpyapt  dtxpioraiiam  4  ia  tnrr 
mor/t(i.tL);  Palmer,  Dettrt  UtRxodm,  440^;  Visconti, 
Viaggi^  im  Armii»  Pttn*  <i87a);  Ubbey,  PEFQ,  1900, 
P-  4i>>^  T.  K.  C,  S  I  ;  W.  B.  S.,  S  a. 

BELA-HUnUHLEEOTH  (n^p^ien  I^9:.TT£Tp& 

1  Tbe  latitude  and  loncitnda  are  taken  from  De  Luynes'i 
map.  Ptolemy,  who,  according  to  Olymfuodorus,  spent  some 
time  in  Petra,  and  doubtless  owes  to  tnis  fact  hi*  excellent  in- 
formatian  about  the  caravan-routei  in  Aralna,  gives  the  latitude, 
with  curprising  accuracy,  as  30*  ao'. 

3  Cp  Diod.1997. 

)  This  seems  to  be  tbe  fountain  mentioned  by  Nowairi  (in 
Quatrem^'s  Mftamgts,  84),  which  flowed  with  blood  and  was 
changed  to  water  by  Moses.  The  luune  Od-demS,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  legend,  may  poaubly  be  a  relic  of  the  old  name  of 
Edom. 

*  PetlMsalso  the  'Irftmof  Gett.Sft4}tsMl)tAii]. 

•  See  Tuch,  Cn«.n  n. 
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H  MepiCOCICA  [BAL.] ;  cp  Driver's  note),  the  name 
of  a  mountain  where  Saul  and  David  '  played  hide  and 
seek '  (i  S.  SSaS /).  Saul  hurries  along  on  one  side  of 
the  moimtain,  thinking  to  overtake  the  unseen  David, 
and  David  on  the  other  flies  (as  he  thinks)  before  tbe 
unseen  SauL  There  is  danger  of  Uieir  coming  into 
collision,  which  is  averted  by  the  news  of  an  inroad  of 
tbe  Philistines  ;  Saul  turns  aside  from  the  chase.  The 
narrator  must  have  explained  S^'-bammahiekoih  so  as 
to  surest  this  '  hide  and  seek '  game.  But  neither 
■rode  of  divisions'  (EV^e),  nor  'rock  of  escaping'  (an 
tmjostifiable  rendering)  can  be  right  Though  tbe 
name  is  confirmed  on  the  whole  by  the  certainly  corrupt 
form  n^*3n  (see  Hachilah),  we  are  almost  driven  to 
suppose  that  tbe  original  form  was  ^'n^n  v^,  '  the 
rock  of  the  mtlulSUt '  (circling  dances).  Mdiolah,  like 
Hacbilah,  may  come  from  '  Jerahmed.'        T.  x.  c. 

occurs  seventy -one  times  in  forty 
psalms,  and  three  times  in  Habakkuk  (83913)-  Mostly 
1  n*«a  A#       ^  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  psalm  ;  but 
"  ^  9  24  46)  also  at  the 

end.  Usually  it  occurs  only  once  in  a 
psalm  ;  but  there  are  several  cases  of  two  Selahs,  and 
in  some  psalms  we  find  three  (3  32  46  66  68  77  140) ; 
Ps.  89  actually  presents  four.  In  569o[i9]  57 1  [3] 
Hab.339  Selah  occurs  in  tbe  raiddte  of  a  verse.  Th& 
accents  connect  it  closely  writb  the  [receding  word ; 
Aq. ,  Jer. ,  Tg.  also  imply  that  it  forms  part  of  tbe  text. 
These  three  versions  take  it  to  mean  'always'  (def, 
semper  and  jugiter,  yrh^i  but  also  nmn)-  So  Ps.  9 17, 
Theod.  and  AXXoi  give  de( ;  Quinta  cZt  rain  oi&no.t ; 
SexU  BokTom-in.  0,  however,  gives  biifa\fM,  a  word 
of  somewhat  uncertain  signification  (Theodoret,  lUXovt 
lunpAil) ;  it  occurs  more  frequently  than  tbe  Hdnew 
■Selah.' 

Various  conjectures  as  to  the  etymology  of  Selab  have 
been  offered  (see  Ges.  Thei.  955 ;  and  the  commentaries 
—  .  of  Delitzscb  and  Baethgen) ;  even  a  Greek 
,  origin  (i/'dXXe)  has  been  suggested  (Paulus 
"^•■'™»'  Casael ;  see  Si^fried-Stade,  Lex.).  Parisot 
(Rev.  Mi.,  Oct.  1899}  approves  tbe  theory  that  Selah 
represents  a  musical  inbulude.  Briggs  suggests  that 
when  a  section  of  a  psalm  or  a  prayer  was  used  apart 
from  its  context  in  liturgical  service  it  was  followed 
by  a  doxology,  and  that  '  Selab '  divides  a  psalm  into 
sections  for  liturgical  use.^  By  an  inductive  process 
Miss  E.  Briggs  arrives  at  results  of  much  interest  {A/SL 
16 1-39).  These  partly  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the 
MT ;  but  Grimme  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  (and 
the  present  writer,  Che.  A-C,  has  added  considerably 
to  tbe  number)  tbe  of  ULT  is  due  to  cnniptioa  of 
the  texL 

Attractive  as  tbe  view  that  n^D  is  property  a  musical 
indication  may  be,  it  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  if 
•  n    t..|„-j.i  tbe  other  so-called  musical  notes  in 

^hSl  headings  owe  their  existence  to 

textual  comiptioiL  In  that  case  it 
becomes  idanuble  to  bold  that  nSo  is  a  corruption  of 
Sallim  (qW).  *  supidement.'  or  liJallem  (dW^).  'fw 
supplementing.'  The  note  may  either  be  a  direction 
to  supplement  the  MS  at  a  defective  place  from  another 
MS,  or  an  intimation  that  an  editor  at  this  point  has 
made  an  insertion  in  the  psalms.  Possibly  the  old 
traditional  interpretation  'always'  points  to  a  reading 
oVff  or  oSyS,  which  was  itself  a  corruption  of  ofe^  or 
For  another  view  see  R  Jacob,  ZATWl^itgff. 

As  to  the  meanms  of  9's  8iaifiaA^ ;  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  see  Suicer,  IBjo ;  Lag.,  iVufw  Psalttmi  Grmci  Etiitionit 
Speeimen,  10;  B.  Jacob,  ZAriVia<,jSg6)  173-181.  The  result 
is  that  all  the  various  explanations  are  pure  giiesscs.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  offered  in  place  of  them  1  We  cannot  suppose 
that  ttie  Alexandrian  iianslators  coined  fiaywAfUL;  but  it  i«  very 


1  'An  inductive  sttidy  of  Selah'  (JBLM  Brigi^ 
thinks  it  probable  that  nSo  •*  a"  imperative  cohortatlve,  '  lUt 
Dp  a  bencdictioD  or  doxology.' 
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possible  indeed  that  <iddi.  only  exi*ts  ihicmji  l«xtnal  comip- 
tion.  dijia^oA^  MXid  tMfoA^  have  been  tugsested  (a/. 
Schulteni,  iex.  in  LXX  [iSaol  1 146),  bat  autfaer  word  exisU. 
It  reouuned  to  suggeit  that  t(A^.  nuiy  be  a  GrsccUcd  Hebiew 
word  ;  C**^  above)  might  become  first  SatfaA/M  and  then, 

for  eupboay,  Btd^oA^a.  T.  K.  C. 

8ELED  (1^9 ;  aAc  C&Aii,  [B],  c-  [A],  -eA  [L]). 
b.  Nadab  b.  Shammai,  a  Jerahmeelite ;  i  Ch.  230. 

BELEHIAS  (».<..  Sbelemiata).    i.  (c6\eMi&C  [BA]) 
s  Bad.t34«E«  IO30  Skeuhiah,  6, 
«.  (S^£MibM>aKmlM;  4  EKLU94,  RVBdamla. 

SELEUCIA  (ceAeYKia.  Actsl84,  Ti.  WH  ;  i  Mace. 
118).  One  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  northern  Syria 
(the  others  being  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  Apameia, 
and  Laodiceia)  which  together  were  spoken  of  as  the 
tetnpolis  of  Seleuds  (Strabo,  749).  They  were  the 
foundation  of  Sekucua  Nicatn-  (died  380  b.c.). 
Sdetida  lay  cm  the  southern  skirts  of  Mt  Coryphaeus 
(the  Keria  of  Strabo,  751}— a  spur  of  Mt.  Artianus' — 
separated  from  it  by  a  ravine  {sec  description  in  Pol. 
659)-  extended  to  the  sea,  and  was  sur- 

rounded by  cli&,  except  towards  the  W.,  where  the 
site  was  more  open  ;  here  lay  the  mereaQtUe  buildings 
(^^rop«£»).  The  upper  town  could  be  reached  only, 
from  the  seaward  side,  an  artlfidal  ascent  cut  in 
the  rock  like  a  stair  (lAt^wrV).  Selencia  was  the 
port  of  Antioch,  wbidi  was  ilistant  16  m.  by  land ; 
tbe  distance  by  the  Orontes,  which  fell  into  the  sea 
■bout  5  m.  to  the  southward  of  Seleucia,  was  still  greater 
(Strabo,  751),  Being  strongly  fortified  {Strabo,  751, 
tpviM.  iii6\oyoy  Koi  Kfuirroy  ^las)  Seleucia  was  the  key 
of  Syria  (cp  Pol  558).  In  i  Mace.  lis  there  is  a 
refereocQ  to  tbe  capture  of  'Sdeucia  which  is  by  the 
sea'  by  Ptolemy  PhiloraetcM-  VI.  (146  B.C.].  Its 
remains  are  still  great  la  consequence  of  the  resistance 
it  made  to  Tigranes,  the  Roman  Pcanpeius  declared  it  a 
free  city,  and  this  was  its  condition  in  Paul's  time  (Pliny, 
I/JV  6 18). 

I^ul,  with  Barnabas,  sailed  Irom  Seleucia  on  his 
first  miaaioiiaiy  enterprise  (ActslSn),  and  to  Seleucia  in 
all  probatHlityhereturned  (Acts'.  1436;  for  the  expressim 
'sailed  to  Antioch'  need  not  imply  a  voyage  up  the 
river  ;  cp  the  expression  '  sailed  away  from  Philippi ' 
in  Acts^6).  Probably  also  Paul's  passage  through 
Seleucia  is  implied  in  such  places  as  Acts  15  39,  and 
1530  (with  which  contrast  tbe  land  journey  summarised 
in  163).  In  this  connection  It  is  internting  to  note 
that  two  i^ers  the  old  harbour  bear  the  names  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  vrtiose  work  they  are  probably 
coeval  w.  J.  w. 

Alphabetical,  list  of  Kings 

Alexander  II.  (I  17).  Andochtu  IX.       Demetrtu*  III. 
Antiochiu  I.  (I  3X        « ^9)-  (I 
Antiochus  II.  (|  4).    Antiochus  X.  <|       Pbilippus  I.  (|  nX 
Antiochus  III.  (( 7).      ai)L  Seleucus  I.  (|  a). 

AnUochus  IV.  <t  qV  Antiochus  XIII.      Seleucus  II.  (|  5). 
Antiochui  V.  (|  10}.      (|  93).  Seleucus  III.  (|  6). 

Antiochus  VI.  (ij).  DeoMtrius  L  (H  Seleucui  IV.  (i  8). 
Antiochus  VII.  (t  15).    11).  Setencua  V.  (|  17). 

Antiochus  VIII.      Demetrius  11. (H     Seleucus  VI.  M  ac^ 
(f  18).  la,  14.  ^6).  Tirfduw  (I  i^. 

BIUIi)gtaphr(|a4> 
'  Seleucidee  *  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  who  were  so  called  from  Seleucus  [..  the 
_  ,  ■  founder  of  the  monarchy.  This  empire  is 
1.  ongUL  alluded  ^  .  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks ' 
in  I  Mace.  1 10  818,  and  in  the  phrase  '  tbe  (Uadem  of 
Asia'  in  i  Macc-llij.  The  Syrian  kings  clumed  to 
rule  over  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Alexander's  em|Nre, 
and  to  interftra  in  the  afhirs  of  every  country  from  tbe 
Hellespont  to  India;  but  the  territorial  limits  were 
gradually  reduced,  the  border- lands  of  India  being  first 

1  Hence  the  town  was  called  liMaata  Hi^pt^  or  SsMana 
i  iv  IlMpff,  to  distinguih  it  from  otber  towns  of  the  sama  name 
(Stiabo,  749). 
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lost,  and  then  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  efiecting  thar 
withdrawal  from  Sdeudd  sway.  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty  became  in  fact  a  Standing  rival,  dis- 
puting with  the  Sdeucidae  the  posaessioo  of  Palestine. 
The  hold  of  the  Seleucidse  upon  Asia  Minor  was  pre- 
carious, owing  to  the  peculiar  cbaracteristica  of  the 
Greek  cities  there,  and  the  rise  of  new  powers  {e.g., 
Pn^amos  and  the  Attalid  dynasty).  Here  nothing  can 
be  attempted  more  than  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
salioit  features  of  tbe  monarcby.  Syria  was  its  intel- 
lectual centre ;  for  Seleucnc  abandoned  bis  ca|xtal  at 
Babylon  (which  was  in  truth  suitable  only  foe  tbe 
undivided  world-wide  empire  dreamed  of  by  Alexander), 
and  transferred  his  permanent  abode  to  Antioch  on  tbe 
Orontes  {see  Antioch.  a).  This  transference  also  calls 
attention  to  the  constant  striving,  as  constantly  thwarted, 
of  tbe  Syrian  empire,  to  become,  not  so  much  a  military, 
as  a  naval  power.  Its  wealth,  indeed,  came  from  00m- 
meroe,  which  partly  depended  upon  command  of  tbe  sea, 
and  partly  also  upon  keei»ng  open  the  old  trade  routes 
leading  into  inner  Asia.  The  latter  condititxi  was 
found  to  be  more  easily  realised  than  the  former,  for 
the  rise  of  Egypt  and  of  Rhodes,  with  other  powers, 
prevented  the  realisation  of  the  dengns  of  tbe  Syrian 
dynasty.  As  regards  its  internal  characteristics,  ithe 
Seleudd  empire  is  well  described  1^  Hohn  {GJt.  Hist. 
ET4iia)  as  an  artificbd  creation — ^in  its  essence  an 
attempt  to  foimd  in  the  £.  a  state  based  on  Greek 
views.  '  That  Seleucus  tried  to  (Mvmote  the  Hellenising 
of  Asia  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander  appears  from  the  many 
cities  (about  75)  which  he  founded ' ;  and  the  progress 
of  Greek  life  is  seen  from  tbe  fact  that  eventually  Syria 
proper  breaks  up  into  a  number  <tf  city  communities 
almost  entirely.  It  is  precisely  through  their  continua- 
tion of  Alexander's  work  on  this  line,  of  controlling 
Asia  by  a  policy  based  upon  a  preference  given  to  tbe 
Graeco  -  Macedonian  civilisation,  that  the  Seleucidse 
come  into  violent  contact  with  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  especially  in  Seleucia  on  tbe  Tigris 
that  the  Greek  life  ctf  Mesopotamia  and  Bafa^onia 
centred,  to  sudi  an  extent  that  this  dty  completely 
overshadows  the  other  Gredc  communities  in  Utese 
r^otis. 

Seleucus  I.,  Nicator  (313-980  B.C.),  one  of  tbe  best 
of  Alexander's  geno^s,  was  made  chiliarch  by  Perdiccas 
•  o.i«.iH»  t  "P™  Alexander's  death.  Perdiccas 
"«JJ«^*-  invaded  Egypt,  and  being  cbecked 
SU-HO  B.O.  ^  j^jjg     Ptolemy  ^  mnrdered 

by  his  own  officers,  among  them  being  Sdeucus. 
Subsequently  Babylon  was  assigned  to  Setetums ;  but  be 
was  soon  compelled  to  flee  for  his  Life  from  his  satrapy, 
to  avoid  Antigonus,  and  took  refiige  with  Ptolemy  (316 
B.C.,  cp  App.  Sjrr.  53).  In  the  war  with  Antigonus 
that  followed,  Sdeucus  bore  a  distinguished  part,  at 
first  as  commander  of  Ptolrauy's  fleet,  and  afterwards 
in  the  operations  in  Syria  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Gasa  (31a  b.c.  ),  in  which  Demetrius,  tbe  son 
of  Antigonus,  was  completely  defeated.  Seleucus  in 
consequence  with  a  small  force  recovered  his  satr^y, 
and  tbe  era  of  the  Seleudds  dated  from  tbe  capture  of 
Babylon  (ist  OcL  31a  B.C.). 

The  career  of  Seleucus  is  very  ofasnire  during  the  ten  y«ats 
wbich  followed ;  his  name  is  not  even  mcntiooed  in  the  peace 
concluded  in  311  B.C.  between  Ptolemy  Caamuder  and  LyH- 
machiu  oa  the  one  side,  and  Antigonus  on  the  other ;  but  tbe 


recovered  all  the  eastern  provincei  of  Alexander's  empire  between 
tbe  Euphrates,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus.  He  was  obliged, 
bowevw,  to  acqiucsce  tn  the  cessioD  of  tbe  temiories  beyond 
the  Indus  to  kiiv1'd>AD<i'>C<>pta(SaBdnGiKttB,  StiBbo,7s^m 
Rtnm  far  6ve  hundred  war^lqibaats. 

In  306  B.C  Seleucus  followed  the  exam[de  of  Antig- 
onus an^  Demetrius  in  adopting  the  title  of  '  king '  : 
and  from  that  date  his  coins  are  so  inscribed,  whilst 
Alexander's  types  are  gradually  abandoned  in  &vour  of 
new  tlevices,  such  as  his  own  bead  with  bull's  horn — 
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an  emblem  <tf  divine  strength,  probably  also  bearing 
allusion  to  the  story  told  by  Api»an  {Syr,  57) ;  as  an 
adjunct  symbol  in  the  field  occurs  an  anchor,  ttw  badge 
of  the  family  {cp  Justin, 

When  Ptolemy  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  again 
combined  against  Antigonus,  Seleocus  also  joined  the 
coalition,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  winning  the 
dednve  victory  at  Ipsns  in  which  Antigonus  fell  (301 
B.C. ).  Seleucus  consequently  received  a  great  extension 
of  territwy — all  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Phrygia 
(with  the  exception  also  of  Cilida).  Hoice  the 
Sdeuddse  are  spoken  of  as  kings  of  A»a  {e.g. ,  i  Mace. 
86 ;  though  in  other  passages,  such  as  i  Mace  11 13, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  Asa  should  be  restricted 
to  Asia  Minor), 

Seleocia  reigned  over  the  bigest  kingdom  that  had 
been  carved  out  of  Alexander's  empire.  The  direct 
government  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  was 
in  the  bands  of  liis  son  Antiochus.  In  381  b,c,  by  the 
defeat  of  Idng  Ljrsimachus  at  Korupedion  in  Phrygia, 
Sdeucus  became  bdr  by  gage  of  battle  to  the  crowns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  intended 
to  hand  over  his  Atistic  possessirais  to  his  son,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  {be  was  now  aboat 
seventy-two  years  cAd)  as  ruler  of  his  native  country, 
Macedonia,  from  whtcA  he  had  been  so  l<»ig  absent. 
He  set  out  f<M-  Europe,  but  was  murdered  at  Lysiniachia 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraimus,  the  exiled  elder  son  al  Ptolemy  I. 
Ceraunus  took  possession  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; 
Antiochus  succeeded  to  his  father's  Asiatic  sovereignty. 

Sefencns  was  uDdoubiedly  an  abl«  adnumnrator  of  what  liis 
generalship  secured  for  him.  H«  was  a  patron  of  art,  fostered 
trade,  and  by  his  foundalion  of  many  cities  encouraged  the 
spread  at  Hellenic  dvlliiiaiion  thraueh  his  di>aiinioos;lie  was, 
in  fact,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Afexander's  successors  diat 
showed  an  amredatioa  of  Alexander^  true  poli^  (*  1  shoold  be 
incUned  to  odl  him  a  true  disciple  of  Alexander,  Holm,  GH. 
Hisi.,  £T,4i3i). 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Antiochus  I.,  Sots'  (381-361  B.C.).     It  was  occufued 

«  s„i.(„„i  T  partly  with  attempts  to  assert  himself 

;«fSS  B^f"  *°  Asia  Minor,  as  a  prelude  to  making 
Iwi-Mi  H.O.J.  ijjj  ^  ^  Macedonian 

crown,  and  partly  in  endeavours  to  render  effective  the 
Syrian  rule  over  Ccelesyria,  as  against  the  claims  of 
Egypt  to  those  territories  {the  so-called  First  Syrian 
War).*  In  Asia  Minor  he  was  ddeated  by  the 
BithynioDS,  at  the  banning  of  his  reign ;  and  by 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  towards  the  end  of  it.^ 
The  intermediate  years  show  him  engaged  in  warfare 
with  the  Gauls  who  poured  into  Asia  Minor  (277  B.C. } 
andfoundedtbestateof  Galatia(seeGALATiA,  §  i).  He 
woQavictoryoverthem(App.  ^i>v.  65),andinconsequence 
assnmed,  or  was  given,  the  honourable  title  of  Soter 
('Saviour')  and  a  festival  was  founded  in  his  honour.' 

In  361  B.a  Antiochus  was  lulled  in  battle  by  aGaulA^lt)  ; 
but  whether  be  was  actually  then  fighting  the  Celtic  invaders  ts 
doubtfhl.  He  Mona  to  have  been  a  brave  and  energetic  {vince  ; 
history  knows  noliuog  to  bis  discredit,  and  be  deserves  praise 
for  his  attempts  to  carry  on  hi*  father's  Grednng  policy  by 
means  of  c^unndatitms. 

Antiochus  II.,  Theos  (361-246  ac),  son  of  the 
.  V  .  TT  weceding   and   Stratonice,  married 

^ifSSvil  <**«e»>»«^  °f  Antiochus  I. 

l^w-swji.a/.   by  another  wife  (Polyam.  850). 

Ractically  our  knowledge  of  lum  is  confined  to  the  italements 
ifaat  *he  was  a  debauchee  and  addicted  to  drink,  that  he  left 
atUrs  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  favourites,  that  Jie  waeed  war 
in  TIraoe,  that  Ih  eanied  lus  sarnanw  by  Ubetatbg  the  HUesians 
from  thdr  tyrant  Timardias,  and  that  ne  was  geoeially  popular 
in  the  cities  of  Ionia'  (Holm,  op.  eit.  4  188). 

Of  the  second  Syrian  war  which  he  waged  with 
Ptolemy  Ptuladelphus,  we  know  little.  This  led  in- 
directly to  his  death ;  for  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
Ptolemy  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus,  who  put  away  Laodice.  After  a  time, 
however,  Antiochus  changed  his  mind  and  recalled 

I  Alluded  to  only  in  Pans.  i.  7  3. 
*  See  Stiabo,  tai.    It  occurred  near  Saidls. 
S  See  decree  of  tnanksgiving  from  Novum  Ilium,  CIG  SSffj" 
Hklu,  Mmnmmit  no.  165,  irith  notes  thereto  added. 
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Laodice,  who  immediately  poisoned  him  and  murdered 
Berenice  and  her  infant  son,  and  her  own  son  ascended 
the  vacant  throne.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
that  this  dark  history  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptian 
partizans  of  Berenice,  and  that  Antiochus  really  died  a 
natural  death.  Acccwding  to  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion, Dan.  116  refers  to  this  king  (Jerome,  in  Av.) ;  but 
the  text  is  ccxrupt  (see  DANiBl,,  %  6  /.). 

Seleucus  II.,  Callinicus*  (346-306  B.c),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  first  wife,  Laodice. 
_  Omjanonji  tt  moment  of  his  accession 

/•UA-MM  n  n  \  Seleucus  II.  was  engaged  in  warfare 
^xw-wo  a.M.).  ^.jjj  p(Q,g^y  Euergetes,  who  in- 
vaded Syria  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice 
(the  third  Syrian  War).  This  war  is  as  mysterious  in 
its  course  and  results  as  Uie  two  previous  eonflKts 
between  Egypt  and  Syria.  Ptolemy,  we  leam,  drove 
Sdeuctis  beyond  the  'Taurus,  captured  Antioch,  made 
himself  master  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  and  penetrated 
even  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  the  Egyptian  successes  are 
sketched  in  even  more  extravagant  terms,  which  make 
them  tantamount  to  the  recovery  of  all  Alexander's 
empire.'  Seleocus  summoned  to  his  aid  his  younger 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  promising  him  the  regency  of 
Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy  was  indeed  obliged  to  consent  to 
a  peace  ;  but  Seleucus  soon  found  himself  at  war  with 
his  own  brotha*  (Justin,  27i).  Antiochus  was  at  first 
victorious,  with  the  help  of  the  Galatai  (Celts) ;  but  they 
deserted  him,  and  when  their  co-operation  was  again 
bou^t,  both  tbey  and  Antiochus  suffered  repeated  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  Attahis  of  Pergamum,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  strife  between  the  two  brothers  to 
strengthen  his  ou'n  position  in  A»a  Minor.  Antiochus 
Hierax  was  al  last  driven  from  the  country  into  Egypt ; 
but  Ptolemy  imprisoned  him,  and  when  he  escaped  he 
was  slain  by  brigands  (337  B.C.,  Justin.  273). 

Seleucus  apparently  owed  his  title  CalHnicus  to  an  eastern 
expedition  in  which  he  vanquished  Arsaces  of  Parthia  (Strabo. 
STj ;  Justin,  41  4).  Afterwards,  howeverj  Arsaces  defeated 
Seleiicus  in  a  ^reat  battle  which  the  Parthians  long  celebrated 
as  ihe  foundation  of  ibeir  independenoe.  *  The  title  to  the  sur- 
name of  CalUnicus  was  therefore  as  well  made  out  as  is  necessary 
for  an  Oriental  monarch,  and  the  subsequent  foundation  of  a 
nty  called  Callinicum  in  bis  hereditary  territory  on  the 
Euphrates  by  the  hero  who  had  been  fortunate  enou^gh  to 
escape  from  tne  Parthians,  no  doubt  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  surrounding  inhabitants '  (Holm,  4^.  cit.  4  915). 

In  336  B.C  Seleucus  lost  bis  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

Seleucus  III.,  Ceraimus,  or  Soter  (336-333  B.C.), 
was  the  elder  son  and  successor  of  Sdeucns  II.  He 
«  a^iMM.  TTT  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  put 
•;J!25TSrf  down  Attahis.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
(SJO-JKf  energetic  relative  Achaeus. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  murdered  by  one  Nicanor  and  a 
Gaul  named  Apaturius  (Poljrb.  448). 

Seleucus  111.  seems  to  luve  left  a  son  Antiochus,  mentioned 
only  in  an  inscription,  to  whom  are  attributed  coins  bearing  on 
one  side  the  image  of  an  infant  Antiochus  (see  Head,  cit,  640^ 
and  cp  CIG  445S,  and  Droyaen,  Gttth.  d.  Hell.  iii.  3  laiX 

Antiochus  IIL,  the  Great  (003-187  B.C ),  the  younger 
son  of  Sdeucus  Callinicus  and  Laodice  (P0I.640).  was 

_  ^  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  came  to 

rfx^^SAM  throne,  and  for  some  time  be  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  his 
minister  Hermeas.  The  condition  of 
Egypt,  then  governed  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopatw.  a  weak 
and  vicious  monarch,  invited  attack.  A  rebdUon  In 
Persis  and  Media  weakened  the  Uow ;  but  when  that 
had  been  put  down,  and  the  king  had  freed  himself 
from  the  evil  influence  of  Hermeas  by  executing  him 
(Pol.  5s6)  the  war  with  Egypt  was  resumed.    At  first 

1  He  was  alio  called  Poeou,  the  Bearded,  from  his  habit  ti 
wearins  a  beard,  which,  luce  Demetrius  11.,  the  only  other 
bearded  Icing  of  Syria,  he  probably  adopted  during  hi*  sqjooni 
in  Parthia  (cp  Head,  Hit/.  Jfumm.  639). 


3  See  the'Adule  inscription  mcaervcd  by  Cosmas  Indict 
pleustes  in  his  T^op'oM^  ChHtHama^ClG  5197  (and  cp 
Ter.  00  Dan.  11 5 ;  also  Polysen.Sso,  wbo  says  that  ae  pushed 


his  conquests  ft4(^  fft  liwtjcX 
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Antiochus  carried  all  before  him,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Phoenicia  and  the  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  (Pol.  668/}.  and  wintered  in  Ptolemais.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  he  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Rapbta,  the  most  southerly  Syrian  city  (ai?  B.C.),  and 
compelled  to  cede  to  Egypt  all  Cffilcsyria  and  Phoenicia. 
In  the  meantime  AcIugus  had  rais^  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  cost  a  two  years'  warfare 
round  Sardis  to  overcome  him  (PoL  7 is/-  )■ 

Then  followed  an  expedition  to  the  east,  in  which 
Parthia  and  Bactria  were  invaded ;  these  successes 
gained  the  king  hb  surname  (209  b.c).  When  Ptolemy 
Philopator  died  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  ascended  the 
throne  {304  b.c.],  Antiochus  III.  combined  with  Philip 
V.  king  of  Macedonia,  for  the  partition  of  the  E^pUan 
kingdom  (Uvy, 81  Mi  PoLIfiao).  In  pursuance the 
scheme  Antiochus  invaded  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  ammn  Palestine  (Jos.  Aitt.  xii.  83) ;  and  though  a 
diversion  caused  bjr  Attalus  of  Pergnmum  enabled  the 
Egyptians  to  reoccupy  Palestine,  they  were  defeated 
{198  B.C.)  by  Antiochus  himself  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jc^dan,  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  Jerusalem  itself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus  (Pol.  I839).  A  peace 
was  concluded  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Epiphanes 
should  marry  Antiochus'  daughter,  Cleopatra,  who 
should  receive  Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine 
as  her  dowry  (on  this  peace,  see  Holm,  of.  trt/.  4339, 
and  note  on  p.  368).  Antiochus  then  commenced 
operations  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  view  oi  recovering  the 
Greek  cities  there  as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  those 
of  the  S.  and  W.  coasts,  which  had  long  been  redumed 
to  belong  to  Egypt,  but  had  recently  been  occupied  by 
Philip  under  the  terms  of  the  secret  alliance  with  Syria 
above-mentioned.  ^  The  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  Ronums 
at  Cynosc^halae  brought  Antiochus  also  face  to  face 
with  the  power  of  Rome  {197  B.C.). 

Antiochus  claimed  not  only  sovereignty  over  the 
cities  of  Asia,  but  the  throne  of  Thrace  also,  in  virtue 
of  the  victory  of  Seleocus  over  LysimatAus  a  century 
before  him.  The  tension  between  bim  and  Rome  was 
increased  when  Hannibal,  a  ftigitive  from  Carthage, 
sought  asylum  at  the  Syrian  court  (App.  Syr.  4). 
After  long  negotiations  war  was  declared  between  the 
two  powers  in  191  B.C.  The  decisive  battle  took  pUce 
in  the  autumn  of  190  ac.  at  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus, 
and  the  motley  host  of  Antiochus  was  utterly  defeated  ; 
the  Roman  Iq^ions  were  never  actually  called  upon,  and 
the  victory  which  gave  them  a  third  continent  cost  but 
34  horsemen  and  30a  light  infantry  (Momms.  ffiit  of 
Rome,  ET,  1881,  2a7o/).'  Allusion  is  made  to 
these  events  in  Dan.  11 10,  and  i  Mace.  1 10  86/  (see 
Antiochus,  i).  Antiochus  was  compelled  to  renounce 
all  his  conquests  N.  of  the  Taunts  range,  which  had  in 
fact  always  been  the  boundary  of  effective  Syrian  power 
in  this  direction  (Pol.  21 17 ;  Died.  Sic.  29 10 ;  Uvy,  87  45)- 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat  and  loss  of  prestige 
Armenia  fell  away  from  the  Syrian  empire  (Strabo, 
538).  In  187  B.C.  Antiochus  himself,  marching  into 
Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  order  to 
pltmder  a  temple  of  Bel  to  replenish  his  treasury  ex- 
hausted by  the  enormous  war  indemnity,  was  slain  by 
the  natives  of  the  district  (Strabo,  744). 

Seleucus  IV.,  Philopator  {187-175  b.c.),  son  and 
successcR-  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  came  to  the  throne  in 
HaImmiu  TV  times,   when  Armenia  had 

71 \  ■  already  revolted  and  the  prestige  of  his 
{1BT-1TS&U.>  country  was  dimmed.  The  power  <rf 
Rome  also  overshadowed  the  East,  and  freedom  of 
policy  was  almost  impossible.    Thus  he  was  compelled 

1  It  was  probably  at  this  period,  or  perhaps  earlier,  Uuit 
Antioclnis  sent  zooo  Jewish  &.miliei  from  Mesopotamia  into  the 
cities  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  securing  their  loyally  by  grants  of 
land  and  immunity  from  taxation.    See  Jos.  Ant.  xii.B  4. 

3  '  With  the  day  of  Magnesia  Asia  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
peat  statM;  and  never  perhaps  did  a  ereat  powei  fait  so 
rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  aitd  to  ijpiominiausly  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sdeucida  under  uisAiUioc&iistbi  ~ 
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to  forego  the  opportunity  of  interfering  beyond  Ml. 
Taurus,  in  assisting  Pttamaces  of  Pontus  against  Eumenex 
of  Pergamum  (179  B.C,  see  Diod.  Sie.2994).  Yet  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
With  Egypt  he  lived  outwardly  at  peace,  though  his 
minister  HiCLiODORUS  {q.v.)  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Palestine.  One  Apollonius(3).  son  of  Thraseas,  being 
governor  (trrpariry^f)  of  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia, 
induced  the  king  to  send  Heliodorus  bis  chancellor 
('  treasurer,'  AV)  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jtrusalem. 

This  attempt,  and  the  Mipemamral  (0  means  by  mich  it  was 
baffled,  are  related  in  3  Mace  tt^  (cp  4  Uact^4iy:,  where 
the  attempt  is  ascribed  to  Apoltocinis  lumieV).  In  175  B-C. 
this  Meltodoriu  murdered  Seleucus,  and  tried  to  seiie  the 
Syrian  throne,  but  was  driven  out  by  Etimeites  and  Attains  of 
Pcrgainum  (Appian,  Syr.  45 ;  Livy,  41  24). 

Seleucus  I V.  left  two  childroi,  Demetrius,  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  throne  (see  %  11),  and  LAodice. 

Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes'  (175-164  B.c),  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus  III.  and  Laodice  (daughter  of  the 

A  *  *i    w,.    Pt^tic  king  Mithridates  II.).  After 

ir  /itbSui  ^  ^  Magnesia  he  had  been 

M.1        sent  to  Rome  as  hostage  (Appian, 

39).  At  Rome  he  ranained  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  then  Seleucus  IV.  who  was  on  ttw 
Syrian  throne  secured  his  exchange  for  the  beir  apparent, 
Demetrius  (Appian,  Syr.  45  ;  cp  Justin,  343). 

On  his  way  home  Antiochus  viMt^  Athens,  aol  diq^ycd  his 

fihil-Hellenicaympatbies  by  accepting  the  [lost  first  j-^oMpM 
DTpanrT^  ivi  tk  Sa-Ao,  see  coins  ;  cp  Reinacb,  Rn.  H.  Gr., 
1S8S,  p.  163^0.  He  also  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the 
Olympieum  (Pol.  S61X  and  placed  a  golden  ami  the 

theatre  (Paus.v.I34X  He  presented  gifts  to  the  temple  trf 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  Delos, 
as  well  as  to  many  Greek  cities  —  Rhodes,  Cyiicus,  Tegea 
(theatre),  and  Megalopolis  (contribution  to  walU)i  His  favourite 
cult  was  that  of  Olympian  Zeus  (cp  Mauzzim),  to  whom  be 
erected  a  temple  at  Daphne  near  Ajitioch  on  the  Orontes  (see 
Antioch,  al  with  a  statue  which  was  a  replica  of  that  made  by 
Phidias  (or  Olympia.*  It  was  his  thorough-going  programme 
of  Hellenisation  which  gained  him  hb  notoriety  in  Jewish 
annals  (Tac.  Hittbt:  'rex  Antiochus  demere  supentidonem 
et  mores  GrsBCorum  dare  adninu' ). 

While  he  lingered  in  Athms  Antiochus  received  news 
of  the  murder  of  Seleucus  IV.  hy  Hdiodorus  and,  heokg 
supported  by  the  king  of  Per^mum,  he  expelled  the 
usurper,  and  gained  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Appian,  Syr.  45  ;  cp  Frankel, 
Inscr.  of  Pergamon,  I160;  i  Mace.  1 10).  He  showed 
himself  soon  even  more  enterprising  than  his  father. 
For  the  death  of  his  sister  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (173  &c.],  opened  the  whole 
question  of  the  ownership  of  Coelesyria,  which  tbe 
Egyptians  claimed  as  the  dowry  of  the  dead  cjueen  ( Pol. 
27  ig),  whereas  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  that  country  (Pol.  28  »o).  Antiochus 
forestalled  the  ^ryptian  attack  (2  Mace  iai).  At  the 
end  of  X71  B.C.  tbe  contending  powers  came  into 
decisive  conflict  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  between  ML 
Casius  and  Pelusium  (i  Mace.  1 17).  The  Egyptians 
were  utterly  defeated.  Antiochus  even  secured  tbe 
person  of  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Fhilometor,  and  was 
himself  crowned  king  of  Egypt  at  Memphis.  There 
was  a  Seleucid  party  among  the  Egyptians  themselves 
(Diod. 30 14);  but  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Antiochus 
(i  Mace.  1 30/)  the  national  party  in  Alexandria  rose 
and  placed  the  young  Ptolemy  Physcon  upon  the  thrime 
of  Egypt.  Antiochus  therefore  invaded  Egypt  a  secrond 
time  (3  Mace.  5 1  ;  PoL  2819),  nominally  at  first  in  the 
intoests  of  Philometcn'.'    He  demanded  tbe  cesuoo  of- 

1 'Bvt^w^, 'illustnous,'  called  also  "Ert^tavqt.  'mad,'  from 
tus  actions,  Pol.  26  i,  Athen.  ID59.  On  coins  nb  titles  are 
'Riri^r^,  Niir^^ofMt,  and  Stff.  Cp  Jos.  j^n/.  xiLSj.  See 
Antiochus,  a. 

>  The  figure  of  Zeus  Nicephorua  enthroned  appears  od  come 
of  bis  coins  in  place  of  that  of  Apollo.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
nidcred  himself  a  manifestation  ot  Zeus  ;  and  jjerhaps  lu*  name 
Epiphanes  really  means  that.  On  some  of  his  corns  his  own 
portrait  occurs,  in  the  character  of  Zeus.  See  Head,  Hist. 
Nutnnt.  641.  The  nimbus  on  the  diadem  of  the  Seleucida: 
originates  with  him.   See  the  remarks  of  Holm,  Grit.  HUt.  4300. 

•  The  won  of  Andochut  IV.  with  Egypt  are  complicated, 
and  it  is  tloubtfiJ  whether  he  mad*  three  or  bmmc  invasioni  (so 
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Pelusiam  and  of  the  island  of  Cypnia  which  was  now 
practically  his  thn»igh  the  treachery  of  Ptolemy  Macron 
(3  Mace  IO13).  Antiochus'  victorious  career  in  Egypt 
came  to  an  abrupt  aiding.  For  at  this  moment  the 
Roman  victoiy  at  lydna  (168  &C )  changed  the  whole 
&oeof  affiun  in  the  But 

Popilins  Lmu,  the  Roman  en  Toy,  a  borsh,  nide  man. 
demanded  to  the  name  of  the  aenate  that  Aniiochu  should 
restore  hii  caoQuest*  and  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term, 
Antiochus  asked  time  for  ciHuideration ;  but  the  envoy  drew 
with  his  staff  a  circle  round  the  Viag  and  bade  him  answer 
before  be  stepped  beyond  i(  (Pol.  20  97i  LivyiSia).  Antiochus 
yielded.  '  Luce  Macedonia  in  the  war  juat  wagnl  by  Perseus, 
the  Seirucida;  had  made  in  tbe  war  regudin^  C^lesyna  a  final 
effort  to  recover  their  earlier  power:  but  u  is  a  significant 
indka  ion  of  tbe  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that  in 
the  formei  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter  the  abrupt  bnguage  of 
a  dipkMoalist,  dec>d«d  tbe  controversy '  (Momma  J/ut.  Rnu, 

It  was  vpaa  his  return  to  Syin  after  finding  tbe  prise 
of  Egypt,  so  nearly  within  his  grasp,  thus  forever  snatched 
from  him,  that  Antiochus  committed  those  outrages  in 
Palestine  which  earned  him  tbe  undjring  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  which  he  is  pilloried  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Maccabees  as  the  very  penonificalion  d  impiety. 
Already  upon  his  first  retnm.  in  170  &C.,  he  bad 
captured  Jerusalem,  slain  and  enslaved  thousands  of 
Jews,  entered  tbe  Holy  of  Holies,  and  despoiled  the 
temple  { I  Mace  1 30/  aMacc.&n/;  seeANTioCHtrsa. 
Jason,  Menblaus).  Now  the  king  determined  to 
carry  through  the  Hellenisation  of  Palestine.  A  royal 
edict  made  tbe  practice  of  Jewish  tites  punishable  by 
death ;  tbe  temple  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Otym^os 
(16SBLC  See  I  MaGcl4i/>  flMaccSi/.).^  These 
persecutions  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
outbreak  tit  Mattathias  at  Modin  {167  B.C.)  seems  to 
have  attracted  little  attention  at  tbe  cafntaL  It  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Mattathias  and  the  assumption  of 
leadership  of  the  movement  his  son  Judas  (166  &c). 
who  defeated  several  detachments  (that  of  ApoDooius, 
X  MaccSio;  that  of  Seron,  i  Mace. 813),  that  'his 
name  came  near  eveo  unto  the  king,'  and  enet^cetic 
measures  were  taken  to  suppress  die  insurrection 
(i  Mace.  337)>  The  general  conduct  of  the  operations 
was  entrusted  to  Lt&ias  (^.v.),  'an  honourable  man, 
and  one  erf  the  seed  ro;^'  (t  Mace.  839);  but  the 
victories  of  Jtidas  at  Emmaus  and  Beth-zur  secured  the 
practical  evacvMioo  of  tbe  country,  and  gave  opportunity 
far  the  purification  and  rededicatton  of  the  Tcmpte 
{iMaoc436/,  aMaca  JOi /).  Antiochus  was  unable 
apparently  to  direct  upon  Judea  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  before  which  the  Jewish  national  party  must 
tmdoubtedly  have  succumbed.  He  was  engaged 
b^ond  tbe  Euphrates  { i  Mace  3  37),  not,  as  the  Jewish 
narrative  puts  it.  to  take  tbe  tributes  of  the  countries, 
and  to  gather  much  immey'  (i  MaceSsi),  bat  more 
probably  in  safeguarding  his  frontiers  against  the  grow- 
iitg  power  of  the  Parthians  (cp  Tac.  HtsL^f.  'rex 
Antiochus  demere  superstitionem  et  mores  Grsccortmi 
dare  adnisns.  qnominus  tsetemmam  gentem  in  melius 
mutarct,  Parthmtmi  bdlo  prohibitus  est '). 

Tbe  leqtieiice  and  extent  of  his  operation!  in  this  quarter  are 
nnknown.  Aifter  making  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  of 
Artemis  in  Elvmais  (g.v.,  see  also  NAJteaX  Antiochus  <fied  of 
disease  at  Tabte  in  Persia ;  some  said  that  he  died  mad  <PoI. 
Slii,  hpp»a,Syr.6S);  the  professedly drcunutantialnarrativea 
of  1  Hacc  ity.  and  z  Haix:.  ii/.  are  mutually  contradictory 
and  of  DO  hbtorical  value  (cp  in  general  Maccabees,  Fikst, 
1.1a.  Second.  |  When,  m  fact,  we  compare  the  last  episode 
of  this  king's  life  with  that  of  his  father,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  tradition  is  not  a  confuuon  partly  suggested  by  and 
founded  upon  the  nickname  Epimancs  applied  to  Antiochus  IV. 


WIcken,  t.«.  'Antiochus '  in  Panlv's  RtaJtneye.,  ed.  Wissowa), 
oroalytwa(soi  Mace.  5i  ;seeMahafly,£M/.  ^tht PtoUmits, 
%Tfif\  His  usurpation  of  Egypt  was  marked  by  the  Seleucid 
andtor  on  the  copper  coios,  ana  abo  by  a  new  issue  of  copper 
coins  with  his  own  naroe. 

1  Perhaps  tbe  savage  oatbteak  at  Jerusalem  upon  the  second 
ocasion  was  due  to  some  more  persooal  grievance  than  mere 
resistance  to  innovations.  Tlie  nationalists  erf'  Palestine  may 
have  been  in  part  responsible  for  tbe  delay  and  faHore  of  hu 
ECTptian  expedition,  as  Maba^  toggcsts,  ^  tit  341. 
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Antiochos  v.,  Eupator  (164-162  B.a),  son  of  the 
[Mecediag,  was  either  nine  or  eleven  years  old  at  his 
10  Antloehu  (Appian,  Syr.  46 ;  Eus. 

T  f IM-lia  CAnlasa}.  In  166  a.C.  Antiochus 
'  L  -  V  Eptphanes,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
''  to  tbe  east,  appointed  Lysias  '  to  be 
over  tbe  affairs  of  the  Idng  from  the  river  Euphrates 
unto  the  bordcra  of  Egypt,  and  to  bring  up  his  son 
Antiochtis,  imtil  he  came  again'  (i  Mace. 839/. );  see 
LrsiAS.  On  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  Lysias 
declared  Antiochtis  his  son  king,  with  the  title  Eupator, 
'  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his  father '  (i  Mace.  617; 
cp  Appian,  Syr.  46).  The  young  king  and  bis  guardian 
then  ted  an  expedition  to  tlie  relief  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  citadel  was  hard  pressed  by  Judas  Maocafasnts. 
The  armies  met  at  Beth-zacharias,  near  Beth-nu*,  and 
Judas  was  defeated  and  his  txxither  Eleazar  slain 
(i  Mace. 638/.,  Jos.  but  aMacc.l8i6/. 

representing  the  Jews  as  victoriaus,  is  cteaily  imbis- 
torical).  The  victory  of  Antiochtis  enabled  him  to 
invest  Jerusalem  ( I  Mace.  846/!),  and  famine  was  already 
doing  its  work  when  the  king's  troops  were  recalled  )xy 
the  news  that  Philip,  the  foster- brottier  of  Antioi^us 
Epii^tanes  (a  Mace.  939),  was  approaching  Antiocb 
with  an  army  (t  Mace  65s/).  Philip  bad,  in  fact, 
been  appointed  ixf  the  dying  Epiphanes  as  guardian  of 
the  yotmg  Antiochus  (i  Mace.  655).  Peace  was  mad? 
with  the  Jews  on  the  lexms  that  '  they  shall  walk  after 
their  own  laws,  as  aforetime'  (i  Mace  859;  a  Mace 
1333);  but  Antiochus  in  spite  of  this  destroyed  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  and  imprisoned  the  high  priest 
(i  Mace  66a.  Jos.  Ant.xa.9i).  Returning  to  Syria, 
he  foimd  no  difficulty  in  expdling  Philip  from  Antiocb 
(i  Mace  663).  In  163  B.C.  Antiochus  himself  was 
betrayed.  a\aug  with  Ly«as,  into  the  haitds  of  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Seleocns,  and  rigbtfiil  beir  to  the  Syrian 
throne,  and  was  by  bim  put  to  death  (zMacc.7a/.. 
aMaceUr/..  PoIyb.81ig/,  Jol  Ant.  Vit /.). 
See  Antiochus,  3. 

Demetrius  I.,  Soter  (162-150  &C.),  son  of  Sekncus 
IV.  Phik>pator. 

As  a  boj  be  bad  been  sent  in  175  B.e  to  take  bis  uncle's  place 
as  a  hoatngc  in  Some  (Polyb.  81  ra.  1  Mace.  1 10).  When  his 
^        _  ,  cousin  inherited  the  crown  which  his  father 

11.  DOUMiluU  L  EpifAianes  had  tisiuped,  Demetrius,  who 
(18S-180  B.CLV  had  then  lived  nearly  twelve  years  prac- 
tically  a  state  prisoner  in  Italy,  begged  tbe 
Roman  Senate  to  recontise  his  claim  to  tbe  Syrian  throne,  but 
in  vain.  It  suited  the  Senate  better  that  a  mere  boy  should  rule, 
rather  than  one  who  had  reached  his  twentv-third  year.  At  last 
be  made  his  escape  in  a  Carthaginian  vessel  and  landed  in  Syria 
(jos.  Ant.x.a,lQi,  a  Mace  14  i)i  There  seems  no  ground  (or 
the  opinion  that  die  Seiuite  r^ly  connived  at  his  escape  (so 
Holm,  Grk.  Hiti.*tU  ET). 

After  putting  to  death  Antiochus  V.  and  Lysias  (see 
above),  the  first  object  of  Demetrius  was  to  gain  the 
recognition  of  the  senate  (Polyb.824/,  Diod-SlaQ). 
It  was  only  after  a  long  time  that  be  gained  the  grudg- 
ing and  half-bearted  recognition  be  sought.  'Timar- 
chus,  who  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been  satrap 
of  ^bylon  (Appian,  Syr.  47),  revolted,  and  declared 
himself  king,  and  ruled  Bat^lon  with  an  iron  band. 
Him  Demetrius  put  down,  being  given  for  this  service 
his  title  Soter  ( '  Saviour ')  by  the  grateful  Babylonians. 
The  relations  of  Demetrins  with  the  Jews  are  sufficiently 
set  forth  elsewhere  (DuiETKiira,  i,  uid  in  tbe  references 
there  given). 

The  foreign  policy  of  Demetrius  was  not  skilful ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 
First,  he  attempted  to  get  his  sister  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  Perseus,  married  to  Ariarathes  V.  of  Cappadoda, 
possibly  in  order  to  form  an  anti-Roman  league  in  the 
east.  Failing  in  this,  he  married  her  himself,  and  in 
revenge  encouraged  a  claimant  to  tbe  Cappadocian 
throne  in  the  person  of  Orophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes 
(Polyb;  82a4).  The  only  result  was  to  raise  against 
Demetrius  the  enmity  of  both  Rome  and  Attains  of 
Pergamum  (Polyb.  35).  Attains  II.  in  return  supported 
the  claims  of  a  pretender,  Alexander  Bala,  or  Baks.  to 
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tbe  Syrian  thitme  ;  Aixzandes  {g.v.,  a)  made  himself 
oat  to  be  a  sod  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes. 

Aleuncks  BaU  wpeared  at  an  oppomuw  BWOMnt,  aa  Dame- 
tri«  had  completefy  alienated  hi*  wt^acu  by  hit  maiuiy  asd 
tKoeiaef  (<S3  b.c-X  whilst  at  the  Hune  tune  be  had  gfven  way  to 
loveofdnnV  tbe  hereditajy  viceof  hii  htnue  (Polyb.  S8 19X  In 
addition  to  tnu,  an  attempt  to  aecure  the  itiaad  of  Cyprus  by 
treachery  had  indeed  &ilea,  but  had  earned  tbe  Syrian  monarchy 
tbe  hostiUty  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (Polyb  S)  si.  The  result 
was  that,  though  a  party  at  Rome  (perhaps  that  of  the  Sctpiot) 
was  favoorably  inchned  to  Demetrius,  the  Roman  Senate,  optm 
BOimds  of  policy,  and  olao  upon  moia  aordid  grouixU,  was 
mdoced  to  recogiuH  the  Impostor  Alexander  (Polyb.  88  isWho 
waa  also  npportad  by  Attaint  Aiiaratbca  and  Pulemy  Pbilo- 
metor.  Contaqnttly,  in  153  B.C.,  Alesmder  ^|Nwed  with  an 
anny  Id  Syria. 

Both  Demetrius  and  Alexander  made  Uds  for  the 
favottr  of  the  Jews,  who  were  now  under  Jonathan 
(i  Mace.  10 1 /).  The  king  recalled  his  garrisons  from 
all  tbe  towns  except  Jerusalem  and  Beth-zur,  and  gave 
Jonathan  power  to  raise  an  army  and  to  liberate  tbe 
hostages.  The  various  taxes  and  royal  claims  upon  the 
JewB  wen  abo  ranitted  (see  the  ins  tractive  list  givm  in 
Jos.  ^is/.  xiiL  2  b/}.*  Tlie  unpostw,  however,  was 
more  sucoessfol  in  appealing  to  Jonathan's  personal 
ambition,  nominating  I^m  high-priest,  and  sending  him 
the  insignia  of  rojralty,  with  the  title  of  '  king's  friend ' 
(cp  Fkiend).  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  150 
B.C.,  and  Demetritis  fighting  heroically  was  slain 
(Justin,  SSi,  Tolyb.Sj,  Jos.  Ant.  xiiL24).  In  spite 
oi  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  character  of  the  record, 
we  may  well  dotibt  whether  this  Demetrius  was  not  one 
of  the  most  gifted  Of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  {v.  Gutschmid, 
/rait,  43). 

Demetrius  II.,  Nicatcv  (145-139  and  129-135  B.C.), 
tbe  ddcT  of  tbe  two  sons  of  Demetrius  I. ,  bad  been  sent 

/aT^rtTt  .  Cnidus  when  Alexander  mvaded 
l2?M?Si  remained 
'*  there  for  some  years  in  exile  until  be 
became  aware  that  tbe  usurper  had  forfeited  the  goodwill 
of  his  subjects  by  his  n^ligence  of  stale  afhirs  and  his 
self-indulgence  (Livy,  Epit,  50).  In  147  B.C.  he  landed 
on  the  Cilician  coast  with  a  ftHCe  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(iMaccl06r)b  Pudemy  VI.  Philometor  bad  given 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  Thea  ('one  of  the  most 
impudent  women  produced  by  the  Ptolemy  line,  which 
had  no  lack  of  such  characters,'  Holm,  GrJk.  Hist. 
4417}  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  and  at  first  came  to  his 
assistance,  but  afterwards  transferred  his  favour  to 
Demetrius  II. ,  to  whom  also  be  transferred  his  daughter. 

Plolennr's  vcltt-/ae*  was  accounted  for  by  a  story  that  Alex- 
ander faaci  attempted  his  lifcti  Mace.  11 10);  but  the  true  motive 
was  pn^ibly  tbe  de«re  to  tajce  advantage  of  the  intestine  strife 
to  annex  at  least  Palestine  and  CwlMvria  (1  Mocc  11  iX 
According  to  Josephns  {AHt.xvi.*>^/.).  Ptolemy  actually  at 
Antioch  asramed  the  'diitdem  eS  Ana' (10  also  iHacclla^, 
where,  bowover,  the  motive  anignad  for  Ptolemy's  conduct 
differs).  Ontla«^«ode,saaHahB4r>'"<ll*-<^A^^^''''*<*«'> 
364/: 

Tbe  opportune  death  <A  the  Egyptian  king  on  the 
third  day  after  he  had  gazed  upon  the  severed  head  of 
Alexander  Balas,  removed  a  fOTmidable  rival  from  the 
path  of  Demetrius  (i  Mace.  11 18  ;  was  he  murdered  ? 
Strabo,  751,  says  that  be  died  friim  a  wonnd  received 
in  tbe  battle  00  tbe  CEnoperas,  near  Antioch.  fighUng 
against  Alexander).  Having  thus  won  back  bis  fotber'a 
kingdom  hy  arms  he  received  the  title  Nicator  ('Con- 
queror' ;  Appian,  Syr.  67,  Jw  rb&on  roi?  ytw^vt  i»Spa 
vucfyrat).*  'The  entire  country,  in  fact,  had  rallied  to 
bim,  with  the  exception  of  Judna,  where  the  ambitious 
Jonathan  had  infiicted  defeat  upon  his  adhoent  Apol- 
ItMiiua,  governor  of  Ostesyria  (i  Mace.  10 69  /). 
Demetrius  was,  indeed,  £unto  purchase  the  acquiescenoe 
of  Jonathan  by  confirming  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
and  by  the  ^»Ution  of  taxes  (iMacc.  llao/),  and 
tbe  surrender  to  Judsea  of  three  Samarian  districts. 

When  peace  was  assured  Demetrius  disbanded  the 

1  See  the  remarks  of  UahaSy,  Em*.  e/Uu  PUUmim,  ti*/ 
•  On  hb  coins  h«  also  calls  himself  Tbeoa  and  PbiladelpbcM. 
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native  troops  and  retained  only  his  Cretan  merceoariec 
This  led  to  risings  in  Antioch,  which  were  put  down  by 
tlw  mercenaries  writb  the  aid  of  3000  Jewish  troops  sent 
hf  Jonathan.  Confiscatioiu  and  executions  alienated 
tbe  goodwill  <d  the  people  (i  Mace.  llaS/).  This 
emboldened  one  Diodotus,  a  native  of  Kasiana.  brought 
up  at  Apamea  on  tbe  Orontes  (Strabo,  753 ;  cp  id. 
668),  to  declare  a  jroung  son  of  Alexander  Bala  king  as 
Antiocbus  VI.  Dionysus.'  This  was  in  145  B.a  Tbe 
Jews  profited  by  this  revolt,  for  Demetrius  had  not 
redeemed  bis  promises  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
Jtidsea.  Tbe  disbanded  troops  also  rallied  to  tbe 
standard  of  his  rival,  and  Demetrius  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Antioch  and  to  retire  to  Seleucia  (Livy.  E^l. 
53)  or  to  Cilida  (so  Jos.  >4ti/.  xiii.  54)-  Jonathan  and 
his  brother  Simon  mastered  all  sontbem  Syria  (for  tbe 
details  of  the  operations,  see  i  Maocllfo/). 

Seleucia,  near  Andoch,  remained  true  to  DemeOritts, 
along  with  Ciliciaand  tbe  eastan  provinces  generally,'  so 

18.  AntlDOllluTL  ^      young  Antiocbus  never  ruled 
"""""■""»       Qygr  njQ,^  (jyu,  g  smaU  part  erf 

Syria.     His  reign  soon  came  to 
an  end,  as  be  was  miuxlered  by 
Diodotus,  who  usurped  the  throne 
tmder  tbe  name  of  Try^dioiL 

The  date  is  disputed ;  probably  it  wa*  in  143-143  ax. ;  ao  d>e 
COTns  (see  Babelon,  Roit  dt  SyrU,  \%\  f.  and  cp  i  Hacc.  18  31); 
On  tbe  other  hand,  according  to  Josq>hus  xuLSii  7i)the 

murder  of  Antiocbus  occurred  ^/ier  the  okpture  of  Demetrius 
by  tbe  Parthians.  (On  this  much  disputed  point  see  tbe 
authorities  referred  to  in  Schfir.  Hist.  «f  thtjtm*,  ET,  1. 1 177, 
and  Cambridge  Bible,  Fint  Book  ^M.  in  U.\ 

The  usiuper  made  himself  detested  fen-  his  crudties. 
Chiefly  he  alienated  tbe  sympathies  of  the  Jews,  and 
earned  their  active  hatred,  by  tbe  capture  and  execution 
of  JoniUhui  when  he  bad  aU  but  established  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  ( i  Mace.  12  39/ ). 

The  three  or  four  years  of  tbe  reign  dt  Trypbon  are 
almost  destitute  of  incideot,  nve  for  a  few  istdated 
notices.  His  beadqoarten  seem  to  have  been  at  Cora- 
cesium  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  a  robbers'  eyrie  on  a  pre- 
cipitous crag  by  tbe  sea.  Strabo  (66S)  attributes  to 
him  tbe  rise  of  tbe  piratical  power  in  Cilicia,  which 
afterwards  attained  such  extraordinary  dimenaons. 
The  generals  of  Demetrius,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Ctele- 
syria  at  least,  retained  tbdr  ground  before  those  of 
Trypbon,  whilst  Simtm,  who  had  succeeded  to  tbe 
leadership  of  the  Jews  (xMacal38),  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Demetrius,  who  granted  all  bis 
demands,  including  even  emmption  from  tribute 
(i  Mace.  1836/}.  Though  the  Jews  thus  did  not  gain 
absolute  independence,  but  bad  still  to  recognise  the 
suzerafaity  of  tbe  Syrian  Idngs,  they  adopted  a  new  era, 
and  Simon  ruled  as  ethnarch,  or  vassal  prince  ( i  Masc 
134t /  ;  cp  Justm.  861 3). 

At  this  moment  the  attentioa  of  Demetrius  was  diverted  to 
Babylonia,  whae  he  had  to  iiice  a  new  periL    Hithridate*  I.  of 
_       .  .      Parthia,*  after  displaying  his  power  in  the 
14.  OOHMtniU  E.,  had  conquered  Media  (147  a-C-X  and 

In  Fazthift     even  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  two  years  later. 

(189-129  B.aV  ?Sl3^'*'^.SP?'*5  ^  •»*»^ 
^  Demetrius  was  Joined  by  the  Pervam,  Ely- 

"Wiint,  and  Bactrians;  but  in  r39  B.C.  he  was  defeated  and 

taken  prisoner  by  tbe  ParthianL  and  carried  about  thipugh 

their  territories  as  a  show*  (iHacc14i,  Jos.  Ani.xta.'ix, 

Appian,  Syr.  67.    The  actual  capture  was  due  to  treadiery). 

For  ten  years  Demetrius  remained  a  prisoner;  but  very  sooQ 

afier  bis  capture  bis  treatment  improved,  and  he  was  even 

given  the  king's  daughter  Rhodognne  to  wife.   Probably  the 

proroiM  of  mnatallation  la  Us  idDcdom  would  have  bean 

rcaliied  had  not  Mitbiidates  bimaelf  died,  and  been  socceeded 

1  The  coins  of  this  seven-year-old  king  also  bear  the  title  . 
Einphanes.    His  mother  was  the  Egyptian  princen  Cleopatra 
Tbou    la  Apinan,  .^.68,  he  it  wioo^y  called  Alexander. 

See  AimOCHU^  4. 

■  Cp  inscr.  from  Babylon  in  Ztiitdir. Auyr.Eua,  and 
InscT.  from  Paphos  in  f^unt,  ^ffeUtnie  ShiJiet,  9  (18S0)  ^30. 

)  Mithridates  I.  reigned  174-136  b.c.  He  calb  himsdf  on  his 
coins  King  of  Kings,  Um  Great,  Arsaces,  Epiphanes,  Energctes, 
Philhellen.  He  wat  the  most  oonwdeimble  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy 

^  Front  this  ctrcumilanoa  be  was  called  awchimly  Senpvlcs 
(But.  CAmklss*)- 
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by  PhraAtM  II.  as  Anaca  Philopator  E^huics  Pbilhellen 
(reigned  136-117  B.C.).  It  icemed  bettei  to  this  BUiDarch  to 
retain  Demctriu*  in  order  to  be  able  10  use  him  in  cmc  of 
threatening  drcomstances. 

Wbilat  Demetrius  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Partfaians  (see  above,  g  14}  his  younger  brother  Antio- 
IB  Antinohna         Sdetes,  who  owed  his  surname  to 

mf~^^^  ^        brought  up  at 

flSftTlMB^aV  ^  "  Pamphylia  (see  Sidk),»  asserted 
'"his  claims  to  the  kingdom  trf  Syria 
(x  Mace  16 1/ ).  He  was  now  sixteen  years  old.  His 
attempt  succeeded,  perhaps  chiefly  because  he  was  joined 
by  queen  Cleopatra  Tbea,  who,  enraged  at  the  union  of 
Demetrius  with  the  dat^iter  of  the  I^rthian  king, 
wcDt  over  to  the  side  of  Antioebns,  and  mnoidered  to 
him  the  strong  tower  of  Sdencia,  near  Aotiodi,  which 
during  all  these  years  she  bad  held  for  Demetrius. 

TinriMHi  mt  <kftated  and  driven  into  the  PlMmidan  town  of 
Dora,  where  be  waa  benegcd.  TboKC  he  ocaped  to  Ajianiea, 
hot  wac  *||~^^  liTninjTili  and  conwdlcd  toeod  Ini  lifa  by  nis  own 
hand(iMacc.Ute37;Stiabo^  668;  Ja&^M£aiii.7«;  i^ipiaa, 
Sjv.  68).* 

Antiocbui  married  Thea  ('the  obfectionaUe  but 
evidently  ioevltafale  adjunct  of  the  Syrian  throne,' 
H6bD,  Grk.  Hut.4.^\<f).  and  acted  very  vigorously  to 
unite  again  the  severed  fragments  o(  the  Syrian  kingdom 
(Justin,  861).    First  and  foremost  came  the  necessity 

dealing  with  Palestine,  which  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
past  few  years  had  absorbed  large  tracts  of  Syrian 
territ(M7,  and  attained  an  almost  ctHupietcly  inde- 
pendent position,  even  entering  into  difdomatic  relations 
with  distant  and,  in  part,  hostile  powers  (i  Mace.  10 59/. 
12i/  14t</ 04).  In  135  B.C.  Antiochus  invaded 
Judiea  in  person.  Already,  three  years  previously,  the 
Syrian  king  hod  come  into  collision  with  the  Jews, 
who,  under  Judas  and  John  Hyrcanus,  inflicted  a  defeat 
upon  his  general  Cbndbbjbus.  After  the  assasdnation 
of  Smoo  and  two  of  hta  sons  by  his  son-in-law 
PKdemy,  the  son  of  Abubus  (i  Maoc  16ii/),  John 
Hyrcanus  had  become  high  priest  and  prince  Judtea. 
Upon  the  inva^on  by  Antiochus  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  for  at  least  a  year,  and  then  forced 
to  o^Htulate.  The  walls  were  destroyed,  hostages 
demanded,  with  five  hundred  talents  indemnity,  and 
tribute  lot  the  dties  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Maccabees  (IXod.84i,  Justin,  86 x.  Jos.^ii/.xiiL8s).* 
Syrian  suBeraintj  over  Judsea  was  fully  anerted. 

Next  occurred  the  final  attempt  of  the  Seleucidae  to 
overthrow  the  formidable  Parthian  power  which  had 
wrested  from  them  so  much  <rf  thetr  eastern  possessions. 

In  (30  B.C.  AntiochiH  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Panhiana.  Hta  brother  Demetrius  wai  itill  in  their  hands, 
having  twice  been  rec^tnred  when  heattempted  Twpr  Three 
vidones  gave  the  Syrian  king  the  possession  of  Babyloni^  and 
brought  to  his  standard  all  tbc  pea[dM  who  had  been  reduoed 
under  the  Parthian  yidte.*  Fliiaatca  evened  negotiations  with 
Antiochos  to  amuse  him^  wbUe  he  prepared  once  more  to  try 
UsfiMtuaein  the  field  (Dud.  SA 15);  more  effective  still  was  the 
stroke  by  which  Demetrius  was  at  last  released  from  captiritr 
in  order  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrian  fences.  In  the 
next  ci^isioD  with  the  Rirthian  troops  Antiochus  fell,  bnavely 
itfitkis  (Apptaa,  .S>r.  M ;  Justin,  S810X  His  entire  army  was 
cat  t0  pieces 

The  Parthian  king,  having  thus  won  the  victory  by 
arms,  keenly  r^retted  having  set  Demetrius  at  liberty 
lit  Han^liliia        ^        '""^  tried  to  recapture  him, 
Tf  iltwlfawT       Sailed.    He  tried  next  to  undo  his 
'^■Mmidndn.  ^"'^  ^  sending  into  Syria  a  second 
iwIlimwoV  pr^Mxler.  a  son  of  Antiochus,  the  late 
wu0&v.>  idng.Sekucos  by  name,  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.    TliJs  also  proved  of  no  avail  Deroe- 
trim,  howerer,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  change  of  fortune. 

I  'In  SUa  arbe  edttcatas,  qnaptopter  Sidetes  ntique  voca- 
hatar '  (Eus.  Ckrtm.  1  sjO.  On  his  coins  Antktcfaus  VII.  calU 
hinwilf  Enorsetei,  wiaSS  was,  thenfeic,  Ms  true  official  title. 
Joa.  Ant.  siiL  7 1  calls  him  Sinifp.   See  Antiochus,  5. 

*  Ob  Us  cma*  Tryphon  calls  himself  BanAi^  ovrwcp^n^ 
wfaicis  DO  other  Syrian  ruler  does. 

*  This  Antiochiis  was  not  hoatile  to  the  Jewish  &ith,  and  for 
hit  tolerance  was  called  EusebCs  ('  pious  \  Jos.  Ami.  xiii.  8  9. 

*  For  these  victories  Antiochus  received  the  title  Great 
(Ditteah.  MltgiM  944  and  945,  ^mmXtmt  fuyaXew  'lamivM, 
cpjnsta^nio:  'Ui^mishabencK^'). 
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He  was  induced  to  enter  into  war  with  Egypt  on  behalf 
of  Cleopatra  11.,  sister-wife  oS  Ptolemy  Physcon.^and 
his  own  motha--in-law,  who  had  taken  refr^  in  Syria. 
The  war  with  which  he  was  thus  threatened  Physcon 
evaded  by  setting  up  Alexander  Zabinas,  a  pretended 
son     Alexander  I.  Bala,  to  claim  the  Syrian  throne.'^ 

Supported  by  a  strong  Egyptian  army  the  pretender  invaded 
Syii^  where  several  aties  fell  away  from  Demetrius.  The 
decisive  battle  was  foueht  in  la;  a.c  near  Damascus,  and 
Demetrius  was  defeated.  He  fled  to  Ptokmais  to  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  refused  to  receive  him,  and,  when  he  tried  to 
enter  Tyn,  had  bim  murdered  (Justin,  M  i,  Appiao,  Syr,  S6, 
Jaa.^Mi.xiiL93). 

Little  is  known  of  the  rule  of  Alexander  II. ;  bat  one 
anthoriqr  at  least  passes  a  favouraUe  verdict.*  He 

IT  Aimmi*!-  cit^Ted  into  friendly  rebUions  with 
'  IT.  nA       Hyrcanus,  influenced  largdy,  no  doubt, 

H  I  »  by  the  desire  to  find  support  against 
'  Egypt,  from  which  power  he  soon 
became  estranged  (Joe.  Ant  xiiL  93).  He  was,  in  fact, 
not  left  to  enjoy  his  usurped  dignity  long  without 
rivals.  Immediately  upon  the  dea^  of  Deinetrius  II. , 
Seleuctts,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne,  only  to  be  murdered  after  a  few  months  by 
the  infamous  Cleopatra  Thea,  his  mother,  who  was 
indignant  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  step  without 
her,  and  without  sharing  the  power  ¥rith  herself. 

Cleopatra  then  put  forward  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius II.  as  heir  to  the  throne ;   his  claim  was  also 

18.  Antiochna  ^VPontA  by  E^ypL  Alexander  11. 
vrrr  rir^Tin  *       defeated  and  fled  to  Antioch,  and 

rtm'«aS?\  '°   Seleucia   (Diod.  Sic  SB  98, 

^i»-»«B.u.>  ju5Un,8»a).  Finally  he  was  captured 
and  brought  to  Antiochus,  yfba  had  him  put  to  death. 
Thus  from  135  B.C  Antiochus  reigned,  in  association 
with  his  mother,  after  the  fashion  common  in  Egypt. 
Their  joint  reign  lasted  four  years.* 

The  queen-mother  was  thrown  more  and  mote  into  the  shade, 
espedailir  after  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Cleopatra  Try- 
phena,  given  to  him  by  her  father  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  as  a 
pledge  of  Egyptian  support,  and  also  after  123  a.c.  by  the 
victory  ^gainM  over  Alexander  II.  (cp  Justin,  80 a :  'Cleopatra 
cum  buius  [sc.  Antiochi]  quoque  victoria  inferiorem  dignitatem 
■nam  factam  doleret  >  Id  lai  b.c.  she  tried  to  pcHsonliim,  but 
was  compelled  instead  to  drink  the  dnutgbt  nendf  (Apiia^ 
Syr.  €9). 

Tor  some  years  Antiochus  Grypus  rdgned  quietly, 
and  then  there  arose  a  clainumt  to  the  throne  in  the 
10         -->,_-  person  of  his  half-brother  and  cousin 
Antiochus  (IX. ),  son  of  Antiochus  VII. 
(^SMSLaV  Sidetes  and  Cleopatra  Thea  (see  above, 

*  j  15).  Antiochus  owed  his  snmame  to 
his  having  been  brought  up  at  Cyzicus  (his  title  on  his 
coins  is  Philopator},  whither  his  mother  had  sent  him  in 
139  B.C.  upon  the  return  of  Demetrius  II.,  her  second 
husband,  from  his  Parthian  captivity  (Jos.  A/tt.  xiii.  lOi). 
The  poisoned  cup  with  which  his  mother  had  made 
him  familiar  was  employed  in  vain  1:^  Grypus  to  remove 
this  rivaL  The  attempt  only  precipitated  the  ioevitaUe 
stru^le  {ti6  B.C.).  In  the  first  important  battle  of 
the  war  Grypus  was  victorious,  and  took  Antioch, 
where  he  found  his  own  sister-in-law  Cleopatra  IV. ,  sister 
and  divorced  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  (I^thyrus); 
having  |been  expelled  from  l^ypt  by  her  mother  (i.;., 
Cleopatra  III.,  Physcon's  niece  and  former  wifie,  who 
herself  married  Ptolemy  Soter)  Cleopatra  had  married 
Antiochus  Cyricenus.    By  command  of  her  sister,  Try- 

1  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  or  Physcoo,  rejgned  146-117  B.C. 

*  Or,  according  to  another  and  more  probable  version  (justin, 
W  Ot  he  claimed  to  be  an  adoptive  son  of  th«  dead  Amwchus 
VII.  Sdetes.  He  was  really  an  Egjriidan.  son  of  a  merchant 
called  ProtardiDs,  though  Jos.  AnL  xui.  9^  calls  him  a  genuine 
Seleudd.  He  also  gives  the  title  as  Zebinas.  It  is  translated 
*  slave '  (ayooKVT^)  in  Eus.  CJkrvn.  1 357. 

s  Diod.  Sic-Sfin  (8445]^  tv  yip  wubc  <mu  gvyyux^nowrfr. 
In  U  CP  rati  ViAfif  aol  Iw  T«tt  imeiifw  wpov^^it,  £p 
X^Hr  Siu^oianwt  Avb  tmp  wMAv  4ya*iT0. 

*  His  titles  are  EpifOianes  Phiknetor  (p  CalUnlcus.  The 
name  Grypas  K  *  hook-noae a  featnra  coosptcnous  on  his  coint. 
Gnrpus  is,  of  course,  not  an<rfBcIa:^  but  a  vulgar  title. 

*  Ctrins  bear  b«r  imtrut,  mth  coniucopifc  H«r  tides  are 
Thea  and  Eneteria  C  abundance  > 
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plnena.lhe  wife  of  Grypus,  the  unfonunate  Cleopatra 
was  put  to  death  (Justin,  393).  Soon  the  scale  w-as 
turned,  and  Grypus  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  Aspendus  (Eus.  Ckron.  1 157) ;  Tryphaeoa  was 
put  to  death  in  her  turn  by  the  victor.  In  iii  B.c. 
Grypus  returned  and  won  back  oorthem  Syria.  The 
result  of  the  struggle  was  that  the  Syrian  empire,  now 
sadlyshfunken  in  size,  was  partitioned  between  the  con- 
testants, Grypus  retaining  northern  Syria  with  Cilicia, 
and  Cydcenus  taking  Phoenicia  and  Ccelesyria  with  its 
capital  Damascus.  Apparently  a  state  of  peace  did  not 
long  OHitinue;  but  the  details  of  the  never-ceasing 
warfare  are  hard  to  trace. 

It  ia  clear  that  the  brothers'  war  in  Syria  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  similar  strife  in  Egypt,  where  also  Ptolemy 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  were  at  enmity,  due  to  the 
intrigues  of  their  mother  the  reigning  queen  Cleopatra  III.  (cp 
/own«.  ef  Htll.  JT/woL  8930;  Justin,  89  4;  Jos.  ^M^siii.  10  a; 
and  sec  Mabaffy.  EmMrt  cj  tfu  PUUoiiet,  409^).  Grnius 
held  with  the  party  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  attaching  him 
more  closely  tnerelo  CleO[>Btra  sent  him  as  his  wife  her  youngest 
dauahter,  b«lene,  befbretime  the  wife  of  the  exiled  Ptolemy 
Soteill. 

The  confusion  id  Syria  was  an  opportunity  for  sur- 
rounding powers.  In  103  B.C.  even  Rome,  by  the 
victory  of  the  Pnetor  M.  Anioniua  over  the  pirates, 
gained  a  footing  in  Cilicia  (cp  Justin,  89  s).  By  the 
union  of  Laodioe  (Thea  Philadelphtts),  dai^hter  of 
Grypus,  with  Mitbiidates  I.  Callinicus,  the  dynasty  of 
Commagene  was  founded,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the 
severance  of  that  kingdom  from  Syria  (cp  Mommseo  in 
Athen.  Mitt.  Isj/.).  The  Jews  also,  under  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  praciically  thrown  off  their  all^i- 
ance  since  the  death  of  Antiochus  Vtl.  {129  B.C. ), 
made  great  strides  forward,  investing  and  destroying 
Samaria  (about  108  B.C.)  in  spite  of  all  that  Antiochus 
Cytkenus,  even  with  the  help  of  6000  troops  sent  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  could  do  to  save  it  (Jos.  Ani. 
xiii.  lOa^).  Such  successes  as  the  Syrian  king  won 
were  entirely  neutralised  and  torn  from  his  grasp  by  the 
senaius  consultum  secured  by  Hyrcanus  bidding  '  Anti- 
ochus the  son  of  Antiochus'  (Jos.  Ant.  Taw.XOa*;  cp 
id.  xiti.  9  a)  restore  all  his  Palestinian  conquests. 


acleon 
focty-fi' 
five  waaa. 

Sdeucus  VI.,  E^pfaanes,  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus 
Grjrpus,  on  his  father's  death  lud  claim  to  the  un- 

fiO  fUlMunu  empire,    and   proceeded  to 

Tr  EnlnbanM  t^la'^s       arms.  Antiochus 

*  MlMtnr  Cyzicenus  marched  into  northern  Syria 
M Ttn \    against  him,  but  being  defeated  killed 

(«e-vs  B.o.>  himself  the  battle  (Apptan,  Syr.  69  ; 
Jos.  AnL  xiiL  I84  seems  not  quite  accurateji.  A  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Antiodius  Cyzicenus  is  given  in  Diod. 
8534-  We  are  told  that  he  had  to  wife  Seicnc.  the 
Egyptian  princess,  who  had  been  married  to  his  rival 
Grypus ;  but  whether  her  marriage  to  Cyzicenus  occurred 
before  or  after  the  death  of  Grypus  is  unknown.  For  a 
few  months  Seleucus  VI.  was  master  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  as  it  th«i  existed,  but  soon  he  was 
expelled  by  a  rival,  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  Philopator, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  He  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  town  of 
Mopsuestia  (mod.  MiiHi). 

By  his  violent  and  tyrannical  behaviour,  and  his  extortions, 
Seleucus  raised  the  inhabitants  against  bim ;  they  (ircd  the 
gymnasium  in  which  he  hod  taken  shelter,  and  he  cither  perished 
in  the  flames,  or  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  ^os.  Ant. 
xiii.  134;  Appian,  Syr.  69).  This  was  probably  94  B.C. 
Mo^uestia  was  thereafter  ra^ed  to  the  ground  byniiliiqMU  and 
Antiochus  XI.,  brothers  of  Seleucus. 

'Syria  now  presented  the  spectacle  of,  firstly,  a 
contest  between  two  branches  of  the  Seleucids,  the 
■        1.     descendants  of  the  brothers  Demetrius 
"•,^"^??n.   and  Antiochus  VII..   but  both 
A.  (84-83  B.v.y  hjj^ng  jjjg  ancestress  [Cleo- 

patra Thea].  and,  secondly,  of  squabbles  between  the 
members  of  the  first  branch,  the  five  sons  of  Giypus ' 
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I  (Holm,  Gri.  Hist.  454a).  The  confusion  prevailing  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Antiochus  X.  married 
Selene  who  bad  first  been  the  wife  of  Grypus  and  had 
then  married  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  his  own  father. 

First,  Antiochus  X.  had  to  meet  the  oppositkm  of 
Antiochus  XI.  and  Philippus  I,,  the  third  and  the 
second  sons  of  Giypus.  After  a  battle  on  the  Orontes,  in 
which  Antiochus  X.  was  victorious,  Antiochus  XL  lost 
his  life  in  the  river  in  his  flight  (Jos.  l.c, ;  Eus.  Chron. 
Ia6i).  Philippus  then  assumed  the  royal  title,  and 
held  part  of  Syria  (fi^m  94  B.C.).  In  the  meantime, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus '  had  sent  for  Demetrius,  fourth  son 
of  Grypus,  from  Cnidus,  and  had  established  him  as 
king  in  Datnascus.^  After  hard  fighting  Antiochus  X. 
was  exftelled  from  Syria  (or,  according  to  Josepkoa, 
lost  his  life  in  battle  with  the  Parthtans). 

According  to  Ap^an  (Mithr.  105)  this  Antiochus  was  alive 
and  ruling  in  S3  B.C-  when  Tigntnes  (see  below,  |  za,  end)  made 
himself  master  of  Syria.  If  this  is  true,  bis  death  in  war  with 
the  Parthians  fell  later  (it  had  already  occurred  in  75  B.C.). 
Amian  (.Syr.  69)  also  tells  us  that  he  married  Selene,  his  bthers 
widow.  His  son  was  Antiochus  Xf  II.  <|  93 ;  cp  Kohti,  Btiir. 
a.  Gt*ek.  Jtr  StieuJiidtn,  33/). 

In  what  way  Philippus  and  Demetrius  divided  the 
kingdom  is  not  known  ;  but  Demetrius  probably  ruled 
S9  Phllimnu  ^^^^^'"^  ^d  Antioch.     Soon  bos- 
I  udDama   tilities  brt*e  out  between  them.  Deme- 

*  trina  TTT  '  also  engaged  with  the  Jews, 

who  in  88  ac.  called  him  in  to  aid 
them  against  their  tyrant  prince  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
Demetrius  defeated  Jannaeus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.I4i/.): 
but  in  the  moment  of  victory  Jewish  national  feeling 
awoke,  and  6000  Jews  went  over  to  Alexander  from  the 
army  of  Demetrius.  The  Syrian  king  must  have  shown 
signs  of  desiring  to  reduce  Jtidsea  once  more  to  a  de- 
pendency of  Syria.  Demetrius  then  turned  his  arms 
against  his  brother  Philippus,  whom  he  besieged  in 
Bercea.*  Straton,  the  ruler  of  Bcrcea,  who  supported 
Philippus,  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  Arab  sheik 
Aztzus  and  the  I^rthian  Mithridates.  By  them  Deme- 
trius was  himself  bdeagnered  in  his  camp,  and  com- 
pelled  to  capitulate.  He  died  in  honourable  confine- 
ment at  the  court  of  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  II. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  I43). 

After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  hy  the  Parthians. 
PhiUppus  made  himself  master  of  Antioch,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  sole  ruler  of  what  was  left  of  the  Syrian 
empire  (88  B.C.),  The  intestine  strife  was  soon  re- 
newed, for  Antiochus  XII.  Dioaysos,*  the  youngest  of 
the  soiu  of  Grypus,  claimed  the  throne,  and  esiabUahed 
himself  in  Damascus  (87/6  b.c.}.  Philii^ias,  indeed, 
shortly  afterwards  took  the  town  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governor  Miletus,  while  Antiochus  was  engaged  with 
the  Nabatceans ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it 
again.  'WTien  Antiochus  resumed  operations  against 
the  Arabians,  the  Jewish  despot,  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
attempted  to  bar  the  road  throu^  Judtea  by  construct- 
ing a  great  wall  and  trench  from  Joppa  to  Caphaisafao, 
but  in  vain  (Jos.  ^n/,xiii.l5i).  Ten  thousand  Arab 
riders  surprised  the  forces  of  the  Syrian  king,  who,  true 
to  the  tntditions  of  his  house,  fell  ^hting  bravely 
(fvobably  about  84  B.C. ). 

The  end  of  Philippus  isdoubtfuL  In  83  b.c.  the  Anncoian 
Idng  Tlgranei  was  invited  to  nit  an  end  to  the  long  strife  by 
making  himself  master  of  toe  Syrian  kingdom.  Neither 
Philippus  nor  Antiochus  X.  tjt  they  were  still  alive ;  see  abtm, 
I  ai)  could  offer  any  real  opposition,  and  Tigraties  made  him- 
self master  of  the  entire  Syrian  kingdom  from  the  sea  to  the 
Euphrates,  including  also  Cilicia  (Justin,  40 1,  Appian,  Syr. 
48)l  He  so  ruled  for  foorteen  years,  Syria  being  ^vemed  t:^  a 
viceroy.  _  In  6a  B.C  the  connection  of  Tignmes  with  bis  iatber- 
in.law  Mithridates  of  Pontns  ted  to  his  own  defeat  by  LucuUus. 

1  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  =  Ptolcmv  Soter  II.  (see  Ptoi.emy). 

"  Dt-metrius  III.,  Eucarus  (95-S8  B.C.).  Evuatpot,  so  Jm. 
xiii.  18^,  whers,  however,  Niese  reads 'Aaausr.  The 
coins  of  Antiochus  X.  bear  the  triple  title  Tbeos  Phi)o|iatar 
Soter,  or  else  Philometor  Euergetes  Callinicus. 

*  A  town  E.  of  Antioch. 

*  Dionysos'  coins  bear  also  the  titles  Epiphanes  Philopator 
Callinicus,  the  title  Dionyao*  being  also  sometimes  ooMua. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Tigranes,  Syria  did  not  all  at  once 
A.  ■  M-.k«.  "J""  into        po»se«ion  of  tbe 
rS^S^Sfi  The  royal  hooae  of  Syria 

^«  «  .  ^   was  not  yet  extiDct.  for  Antiochus  X. 

{99-90  B.O.).  Ena^  Cfcopatm  Selene  had 
left  a  son  Antiocfaus. 

The  >-outhof  Aaiaticui  bad  been  pwaed  In  Am>  Minor  CJmtirt, 
403,  '  in  angnlo  Cilid<e%  fram  which  arcunwuacv  he  received 


This  daim  wu  disregarded,  end  the  dinppointed  prince*  re- 
nmied  home  by  way  of  Soly,  when  Aatiochiu  wu  robbed 
by  Vencsofa  iicfa  preeeat  intended  dte  Senate  {Oc  Vtrr. 
&4*7)k  TUs  was  about  79  a,c.  Three  yean  later  Tigranes 
had  uat  lus  Syrian  imiii  iiiiiiiiii,  and  Anuocbu  was  received 
wiUi  open  aims  as  tbe  fadr  to  hb  Idngdom  (Apfnan,  Syr.  49). 
LncuUiu  recognited  hit  cluHt. 

In  65  &C.  disturbances  broke  out  in  Anliocli  (Diod. 
frg.  34),  and  Philippus  son  of  Philippua  I.  was 
enoouiaged  to  lay  claim  to  tbe  crown.  Thus  the  old 
strife  between  tbe  two  rival  lines  was  renewed  in  tbe 
third  generation.  The  AraUan  diief  Amos  (cp  %  aa) 
supported  Philippus,  whilst  Sampsicenuniis,  prince  of 
Emesa  (Strabo,  753},  supported  Antiochus.  Into  the 
details  of  the  strife  we  need  not  enter.  Pompeius,  who 
bad  taJcen  tbe  place  of  Lucullus  in  66  b.  c. ,  took  in  hand 
the  reduction  of  this  chaos  to  order.  Antiochus,  on 
requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as  tbe  rightful  bar  to 
the  throne,  '  received  tbe  answer  that  Pompdus  would 
not  gWe  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who  knew 
odther  how  to  maintain  nor  bow  to  govern  his  kingdom, 
even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of 
tbe  Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was 
ejected  from  tbe  throne  wbich  it  had  occupied  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Antiochus  soon  after  lost  his 
tife  through  tbe  artifice  of  the  emir  Sampstceramns,  as 
whose  client  he  played  the  nSiet  in  AQtioch '  (Mommsen, 
Hist.  1/  Rome,  4135).  Syria  now  became  a  Roman 
province  {63  RC.y. 

Beddcs  tbe  special  articles  devoted  to  Anttocho*.  Demetriui, 
«ic.,  and  collaieial  anideL  in  the  present  work,  SchQrer's 
Jtmdt  Pt^  in  itu  tim*  ofjant  Chritt, 
S4b  UUraton.  ET,  should  be  coonlted  Ibr  a  iketdi  at 
Syrtan  lustor^ ,  and  Ibc  the  authorities  there 
dted.  The  literatnie  of  the  subject  is  eictensive.  Host  inmor- 
tant  an  P.  Gardner,  CoJWiyav  of  Grttk  CHmt  in  tk*  Bntitk 
Mutaim:  TheStUieidkimgt^ Syria ^  and  Babelon,  ifot' A 
Syrie.  Extremely  valuable  are  tbe  aracles  under  tbe  various 
beadingi  Antiochus,  Demetrius,  etc,  in  Pau^s  Rtal Eneyelo- 
fdJu,  now  available  in  part  in  the  revised  edition  by  Wissowa ; 
in  it  will  he  found  the  fullest  coUection  of  recent  authorities,  to 
wfaidi  general  reference  must  here  suffice.  vV.  J.  W. 

BEM  {CHM  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.336,  RV  Shem. 

gEMACHIAH  {4nppO,  §  39),  one  of  the  soiis  of 
Sheraaiah  b.  Obed-edom  {1  Ch.  267,  ciBxeia.  [B], 
CAmalXIA  C^]'  -'AC  [A]).  Cp  IsMACHiAH.  where  a 
religious  meaning  is  suggested.  This  meaning,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  redactor.  The  neighbourii^ 
names  are  surely  clan-names  of  tbe  Negeb  (cp  Obed- 
EDOM).     Cp  SlBBECAI.  T.  K.  C. 

SEMQ  (ceMe[€]l)-     I-    I  Esd.  933  =  Eiral0  33. 

a.  E.'rth.  11 3,  RV  Sembias  ;  elsewhere  Shikei  (10). 
3.  Lk.  S36  drvfut"  ITL  WHIX  RV  Sekein,  a  name  in  the 
gCoeak)K>-  <rf'  Jesus,  seeTjKNEAi/xiIKS,  |  3. 

SEMEtS  (c£Meic  [A]}.  I  Esd.9a3  RV,  AVflamlf 

asEzra  1033,  Shihei,  14. 

SEimLLnrS  (ceMSAAiOC  [A]),  I  £sd.2i6=£zra 
4B  Shimshai. 

8ENAAa(n^),  Ezra235;  Hassbhaah. 

SEN EH  (H^p),  in  Ndi.83,  i  S.J44*  See  BoZEZ, 
Michuash.  §  3. 

1  As  no  coins  Asiaticus  are  extant,  we  do  not  know  his 
official  tide.  The  name  Asiaticus,  of  courw,  belonj^  to  the 
•ome  dua  u  Grypus,  Hiuax,  etc.,  which  are  vulgar  in  ori^n, 
noto&cial.  Possibly  dwoffidal  dtte  of  this  last  of  the  Seleucuta: 
mam  Ensebes,  which  woaM  account  for  his  being  confused  with 
bia  CubcT  by  our  antboritiea. 
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8EHIB  0"^;  c&nIcIir;  Sanir;  1X89  iCh.5a3 
Caikt.48  [c&Ni€ip.  K]  Ezek.27s  [ceN£ip.  B]),  or 
sometimes,  incorrectly,  in  AV,  Shekib  (Dt.,  Cant.). 
Senir  (the  Amorite  name  of  Mt.  Hermon,  Dt.  I.e.)  is 
described  in  an  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  as  '  Saniru, 
the  mountain  summit  at  the  entrance  to  Lebanon  '  (Del. 
Par.  104) ;  Elzekiel  says  that  the  Tyrians  (but  cp  Tyre, 
g  i)  sent  thither  for  planks  of  fir-trees.  In  i  Ch.  £33 
Senir  is  coupled  with  Mount  Hermon.  It  might  be  a 
designation  of  that  part  of  the  Hennon-range  which  is 
between  Ba'aJbek  and  Ijoms,  and  was  known  by  the 
same  name  to  the  Arabic  geographers  {e-g.,  Abulfeda). 

Cp  A'^m  159;  Hal«vr,  REJ  SO  (iSqo]  346;  Wetateui, 
^.47*1^  897B.  _  See  Hkrmom,  S18ION,  and,  on  the  questwn 
whether  there  is  once  or  twice  a  confuaicn  between  a  mountain- 
lange  in  the  far  N.  and  one  in  the  far  S.,  bearing  a  similar 
name,  see  Crit.  Bib. 

SENNAOHEKIB^  (3nn3p  or  [3  K.  19  20]  nnn^Q  ; 
ceNN&XHpte]iM  [B(tAQr]'-eiB  [Q^-  is.  37"],  -xeip- 

flirUltair.  3Macc65.^C€NHPHB[Is.88.,Aq.J: 

Ass.  Sin'O^-erba,  'Sin  has  Increased  the  brothers '), 
son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  came  to  the  throne  on 
the  13th  of  Abu,  705  ac.  Sennacherib's  own  dated 
inscriptions,  the  Taylor  Cylinder  being  the  latest, 
give  the  events  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  bis  reign, 
in  a  chronological  order,  but  arranged  according  to 
campaigns,  not,  like  Sargon's  Annals,  according  to 
years.  The  Canm  Lists,  of  the  second  class,  whkh 
fix  some  definite  event  for  each  eponymy,  are  defective 
after  his  first  year.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle,  wbich 
was  exceptionally  fiill  for  this  reign,  deals  chiefly  with 
what  concerned  Babylon.  The  Kii^  List,  a  Baby* 
Ionian  document,  records  the  suconsioo  of  kings  who 
ruled  in  Babylon  during  this  reign.  Some  statements 
preserved  in  classical  authors  arc  to  be  r^arded  with 
su^icion  until  they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  further 
inscriptions,  still  unpublished,  of  this  king's.  Tbe 
many  contracts  of  this  reign  and  a  large  number  of 
letters,  now  being  published,  give  many  incidental  refer- 
ences. Henoe  the  last  word  on  the  history  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  Assyrian  side  cannot  yet  be  said. 
All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  summarise  the  present 
state  of  knowledge. 

Sennacherib  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  position 
to  proceed  to  Babylon  directly  after  his  accession  to  the 

iilpiimmT  Aw  ^  Assyria  and  there  '  take  the 

r/J^SSi^  *^         "  legitimale 

WW  mxa^aam.  Y\a^  of  Babylon.  Polyhistor  relates 
indeed  that  Sennacherib's  brother  reigned  there  at  first, 
and,  on  his  death,  a  man  named  Hagises  reigned  far 
one  month,  till  be  was  killed  by  Merodach-baladan,  who 
reigned  for  six  months.  The  Babylonian  Kings  List 
assigns  one  month  to  Marduk-z&kir-Sum,  who  may  be 
Hagises,  and  then  gives  nine'months  to  Merodadi. 
baladan.  Whatever  means  Sennacherib  took  to  govern 
Babylon  in  his  first  two  years — whether  he  ruled  by  a 
iaknu  or  governor,  or  whether  be  really  sent  a  broUier 
to  act  as  sub-king — his  rule  was  thrown  off  by  an  up- 
start, 'son  of  a  slave.'  Merodach-baladan,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Sargon  in  731  B.C. ,  although  a 
Chald^ean,  was  evidently  more  welcome  than  Senna- 
cherib, whom  tbe  Babylonian  Kings  List  calls  a  member 
of  the  dynat^  of  ^aUgaL  Accwding  to  Jensen,  this 
means  simply  '  Great  Rascal' 

Sennacherib's  own  inscriptions  ascribe  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  the  active  hostility  of  Merodach- 
baladan,  king  of  KarduniaS,  the  old  name  for  Babylonia, 
whom  Sennacherib  defeated  in  his  first  expedition. 
Merodach-baladan  was  supported  by  an  army  from 
Elam.  These  allies  were  defi»ted  at  Kisu  (now  Mjrmer), 
about  10  m.  E.  from  Babylon.  Merodach-baladan  Sxd 
alone  to  GuzumAni,  Sennacherib  immediately  entered 
Babylon  and  took  possessim  of  Merodach-baladan's 

1  For  a  portrait  of  Sennacherib  see  coL  7*9. 
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palace,  acquiring  great  spoil.  He  then  sent  after  Mero- 
dacb-baladan  an  army  which  searched  the  swamps  where 
he  hod  taken  refuge ;  but  the  wily  Chaldean  escaped. 
SenDacherib  then  jxcixeded  to  conquer  the  country,  city 
by  city.  He  seems  to  have  had  to  fight  with  a  number 
of  -tribes,  Urbi,  Aramu,  and  Chaldfeans,  who  had 
occupied  Erech,  Nippm-,  Kisu,  ^arSagkaJamaand  Cutba, 
and  boasts  of  having  captured  89  strong  cities  as  well 
as  Sao  smaller  cities  in  Chaldaea.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon  he  had  to  padry  the  country,  and  rescue  it  fi-om 
the  hordes  erf  Arainaan  and  Chaldsan  peoples,  who 
would  not  adcDOwledge  him  as  king. 

Sennacherib  enumerates  the  Tu'muna,  Rit|i^,  ladAku, 
Ubudu,  Kiprf,  Malitju,  Guramu,  Ubulu,  Dsmuim,  Gambulu, 
Hiodani,  Ru'a,  Pukudu,  Htuntftnu,  ^afpirtnu,  Nalntu,  li'Uu, 
Aramn.  The  number  of  his  owdvea  he  puts  at  aoLooo.  The 
nature  of  these  tribes  ts  indicated  by  the  simil  taken  from  them : 
jaoo  hones,  11,073  asses,  5130  caraek,  80,100  onn,  800,900 
sheep.    The  country  was  clrarly  over-run  by  nomads. 

It  is  evident  that  Assyria  had  compl^y  lost  control 
erf  the  country.  Sennacherib  had  to  reconquer  it.  Tbe 
Babylootan  Chronicle  and  a  fnigm«it  of  the  CaiioD  Liti 
place  a  conquest  of  Laiak  and  Sarabftnu  in  704  b,  c. 
This  doubtless  marked  the  commencement  of  the  rectm- 
quest.  But  the  campaign  clearly  lasted  beyond  702 
B.C.,  when  Senoacberib  set  Bti-ibnl  on  the  throne  of 
Balqrion.  This  ivince  had  been  brought  up  at  tbe 
Assyrian  court,  txit  was  of  the  old  Bahamian  seed 
royal,  for  all  the  sources  acknowledge  him  as  Intimate 
monarch,  and  the  Babylonian  Kings'  List  ascribes  him 
to  'the  dynasty  of  Babylon,'  and  gives  him  a  reign  of 
three  years.    He  was,  of  course,  a  vassal  king. 

Sennacherib  assigns  to  this  period  the  submission  of 
NabQ-bei-Sumftte,  Ufu  of  ](j[anir&ti,  and  tbe  destruction 
of  ^irimmu.  Some  of  Sennacherib's  iiisa^ptkms  follow 
the  plan  of  presenting  tc^etber  the  events  connected 
with  one  district  Thus  we  learn  that  after  B£l-ibnt 
had  proved  faithless  or  inefficient,  Sennacherib  once 
more  marched  to  Babylon  and  deposed  him,  setting 
ASur-nAdin-Sum,  fais  own  90a,  on  the  throne.  The  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  places  the  iHll^;e  of  Qararftte  and 
IJirimmu  in  703  a  c. ,  and  assodates  the  accession  of 
Altir-n&din-Sum  with  Sennadierib's  pillage  o(  Akkad, 
or  Northern  Babylonia.  Bffl-ibnt  was  called  avray  to 
.Assyria.  It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib's  absence 
in  the  West  that  B£l-ibnt  became  disgraced.  Asur- 
n&din-Sum  was  acknowledged  king  in  Babylon  according 
to  all  sources ;  but  the  Kings'  List  assigns  him  to  the 
djntastyof  l^alngal.    He  reigned  six  years,  699-693  B,c 

Sennacherib  owed  Elam  a  grudge  for  suf^mrting 
Merodach-baladan  against  turn.  In  his  second  cam- 
paign, as  he  calls  it,  before  September  70a  B.C.,  when 
the  Bellino  Cylinder  is  dated,  he  marched  an  army 
towards  Elam.  The  Ka££i,  who  had  once  furnished 
the  ruling  d)masty  of  Babylonia,  about  I7a5-ii55  b.c., 
and  a  nei^bouring  tribe,  the  lasubigalli,  on  the  borders 
of  Bal^lonia  and  Ekun,  who  had  never  been  sul^ected 
to  Asqirian  rule,  woe  now  ravaged.  Tbe  nei^bourit^ 
kingdom  of  Ellipi,  once  subject  to  Sargon,  was  also 
pillaged.  As  in  Sargon's  case,  some  distant  tribes  of 
the  Medes  sent  presents,  Sennacherib  boasts  that  his 
predecessors  had  not  even  heard  the  names  of  these 
peoples.  But  although  Elam  was  threatened,  it  does 
not  seem  that  Sennacherib  made  any  direct  attack  this 
time.    His  hands  were  soon  fall  in  another  quarter. 

How  long  the  West  bad  been  in  rebellion  does  not 
aiq>ear;  bat  Sennacherib  calls  tbe  campaign  in  which 
be  proceeded  to  Iving  the  West  to  submission  his  third. 
This  is  ascribed  by  general  consent  to  701  B.C  B61- 
ibnl  was  settled  in  ^ibylon,  and  Sennacherib  was  free 
to  attend  to  the  West  at  that  time;  but  we  have  no 
expUdt  statement  of  d^  from  cundfwm  sourcesL  The 
first  move  was  against  Tyre.  EtiluUens,  whom  Senna- 
cherib calls  Lull  king  of  Sidon,  according  to  Mmander, 
as  quoted  by  Josephus,  had  gone  to  Citiura  in  C3rprus 
to  establish  his  authority.  He  was  thus  committing  a 
technical  act  <rf  war  against  Seruiacherib.    The  latter 
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does  not  state  the  grounds  of  his  quarrel.  But  doubt- 
less all  the  West  had  become  very  backward  in  payntent 
of  tribute.  Sennacherib  says  that  Lull  fled  from  Tyn 
to  Cyprus  and  that  all  his  country  fell  into  Assyrian 
hands.  GreatSidonandUttleSid(»,Beth-sait,Sarepta, 
Ma^alliba,  USfi,  Achab,  and  Acdw  are  named  as 
fortresses  captured  from  LulL  Sennacherib  set  up 
Ethobal  as  vassal  king  over  a  new  kingdom  of  Sidon. 
Tyre  he  could  not  reduce. 

The  vassal  kings  and  semi-independent  ruWs  of  Syria 
and  lUeMine  now  hastened  to  secure  exemption  from 
IHllage  bf  tribute  and  subnUsnoik  Menahem  of  Sanm- 
murflna.  Abdi-li'ti  ef  Anrad,  UrumiDd  of  Gefaol,  Mitinti 
of  Ashdod,  PudU'ilu  of  Ammon,  Kamui-nadab  of 
Moab,  Airammu  of  Edom,  all  called  kings  of  tbe  Martu- 
land,  submitted,  ^idka  of  Ashkelon  stood  out,  was 
captured  and  with  all  his  belongings  carried  to  Assyria. 
He  had  apparently  come  to  (be  tfarotie  by  a  revolution 
which  had  expelled  Soini-lfidAii,  sou  of  Ruldpti,  wbom 
Tiglatb-[Mleser  III.  had  set  over  Asfakeloa,  about  734 
B.c  Hence  be  probaUy  expected  no  macy  if  he  sub- 
mitted. Sami-lQdAri  was  reinstated.  Sennacberib  tben 
reduced  Beth-^lagan,  Joppa,  Benebarka.  and  Acor  wfaic^ 
had  been  under  Sidka's  nile. 

The  nobles  and  people  of  Ekron  had  rebdled  against 
their  king  PadI,  a  &ithftd  vassal  of  Assyria,  put  him  in 
chains,  and  sent  him  to  Hesekiah,  king  <rf  Judah,  to 
keep  in  prison.  When  Seimacberib  advanced  agunst 
Ekron,  he  was  faced  by  a  great  army  of  the  kings  of 
Musur,  with  troops,  archets,  chariots,  and  bOTsemen 
from  Melu]}1}a.  This  army  he  defeated  at  Eltdtdi, 
capturing  the  sods  ot  the  kings  of  Mu^ur  and  the  generals 
sent  from  Mehi^^  He  then  stormed  EUtckdi  and 
Timnath.  Ekron  soon  submitted.  After  wiping  out 
the  conspirators  and  enslaviiig  their  supporters  Senna- 
cherib reinstated  Pad!,  whom  he  says  be  ■  brought  forth 
out  of  Jerusalem.' 

Sennacherib  then  proceeded  to  ravage  Judah,  captur- 
ing forty-six  great  fortresses  and  smaller  cities  '  without 
number,' '  counting  as  spoil '  300,150  people^  He  does 
not  claim  to  have  cai^ured  Jerusalem.  He  says  of 
Hezekiah,  'him,  like  a  caged  bird,  within  Jerusalem, 
his  capital,  I  shut  in,  finis  against  him  I  raised,  and  1 
repulsed  whoever  came  out  of  his  city  gate  and  tore  it 
up ' ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  capture.  The  captured 
cities  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Metinti  of 
Ashdod,  Padl  of  Ekron,  and  Silli-b&l  erf  Gaza.  What 
caused  Sennacherib  to  leave  Judah  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
it  is  nearly  certun  that  troubles  in  Babyloii  were  ^ain 
presnng.  Tita  amy  Idt  bdiind  under  the  l^utan  and 
Rabshakdi  would  be  well  able  to  carry  on  a  si^ ;  but 
Hezekiah  would  not  push  matters  to  the  point  of  stand- 
ing a  long  siege.  He  did  submit,  as  is  evident  from 
the  tribute  which,  Sennacherib  says,  was  sent  aftc  him 
to  Nineveh.  It  amounted  to  30  talents  of  gtdd,  800 
talents  of  silver,  and  an  enormous  amount  <rf  preciatis 
stones  and  palace  fumiture.bcsides  Heediiah's  daug^tos, 
his  eunuchs,  musicians,  etc.  Sennacherib's  accotmt  of 
the  submission  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  the  Urbi, 
Arabs  whom  Hezekiah  had  received  into  the  city  to 
strengthen  it,  who  really  gave  in,  and  so  forced  the 
kiitg  to  submit  They  may  have  been  a  garrison  from 
Mdu^ff^  These  events  are  recorded  on  C^tuler  S, 
whujh  is  dated  in  the  Eponymy  of  Mittmu,  700  B.C 
That  the  account  is  complete  no  one  can  pretend.  It 
makes  no  mention  <rf  Lachish.  althou^  the  celdxated 
scene  of  Sennacherib  receivii^  the  submission  of  that 
city  shows  the  great  importance  attached  by  him  to  its 
capture.  Whether  I^actiish  was  one  of  the  ferty'^ix 
great  fortresses,  or  not.  it  seems  probDhie,  as  it  was 
only  10  in.  or  so  from  Eltekeb,  that  it  was  captured  in 
this  expedition. 

What  was  tbe  exact  nature  of  Bfil-ibnI's  &ult  we  do 
not  know ;  but  Merodach-baladan 's  activity  in  the  Sen- 
land  and  tbe  unrest  of  Marduk-uSficib  in  Chald*ea 
caused  Sennacherib  to  attack  tbe  sotubem  portion  trf 
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Bab^onu.  His  principal  enemies  fled.  Merodach- 
beladan,  with  his  gods,  escaped  by  ship  to  Nagitu  on 
the  Ekmite  coast  ^  the  I^rsian  Gulf ;  but  bis  brothers 
and  the  rest  of  bis  peofrfe,  wtiom  he  had  left  in  Bit 
Yakio,  were  taken  captives.  Sennacherib  added  15,000 
bowmen  and  15,000  pikemen  from  these  countries  to 
bis  amiy.  This  was  in  700  b.c.  Souucberib  calls  it 
his  *  fbuith  campaign.' 

Sennacherib  now  seems  to  have  considered  his  empire 
thoroughly  subdued,  for  he  embarked  on  a  fancy  ex- 
it, nth*      pedition,  what  fae  himself  calls  his  Mth 
e^tna^miL  <=*""P*'B°-      ^'  *^  brought  little 

™"  profit,  but  he  dwells  upon  it  with  evident 
pride  and  delight.  Some  of  the  mountain  districts  of 
CUicia,  peopled  by  the  Tamurra,  Sarmu,  Eeama,  KipSu, 
^^buda,  ^.tai,  Kana,  dweUiog  in  dties  perched  tike 
birds'  nests  on  Mount  Nlpur,  '  woe  not  snbmissve  to 
my  ytdie.'  So,  {utching  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Nipur,  with  his  bodjrguards  and  pidced  warriors  he  scaled 
the  mountain  peaks,  leading  the  attack  in  person,  '  like  a 
mighty  bull. '  He  goes  on  to  describe  tbe  hardships  of 
this  raid  in  a  way  that  shows,  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing. Then  he  turned  to  Mania,  king  of  Ukki,  at 
the  Mount  Anaia  and  Uppa;  then  against  parts  of 
Cilida,  T^i^iarimmn,  and  tbe  harden  of  TabaL  Every- 
where  be  succeeded,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  destroyed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  699  B.  c  Although  there 
seems  to  have  been  small  value  in  this  move,  Berossus 
seems  to  have  known  of  Sennacherib's  war  in  Cilicia 
and  ascribes  to  him  the  foundation  of  Tarsus. 

In  his  sixth  campaign  Sennacherib  struck  out  a  com- 
pletely new  plan.  Merodach-baladan's  elusive  tactics 
had  repeatedly  foiled  lus  enemy.  He  had  taken  to  the 
ships,  for  which  the  Chaldseans  were  hmous,  and  escaped 
to  Nagitu,  whither  Sennacherib  could  not  follow.  Now 
Setmacherib  determined  to  strike  him  even  there.  So 
he  set  his  captives  from  tbe  Phoenician  coasts,  skilled 
shipbuikters,  to  bmkl  ships  at  Nineveh.  These  he  took 
down  the  llgris  to  Opis,  dragged  them  overland  to  the 
Araljtu  canal,  and  floated  them  on  tbe  Euphrates  at 
Bit  Dakk6ri.  He  then  embarked  his  bodyguards  and 
{Hcked  warriors,  stocked  the  ships  with  {^visions  for 
the  men  and  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  sent  them  down 
the  river,  while  be  marched  beside  them  on  land,  as 
fer  as  Bftb  SalimitL  The  fleet  stretched  on  tbe  shore 
of  the  river  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  '  two  iasfiu. '  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  stayed 
behind.  He  sent  on  his  fleet,  however,  and  after  five  days 
and  nights  they  reached  a  point  vhen  he  caused  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  Ea,  god  of  the  ocean,  and  threw  a 
gold  ship,  a  gold  fish,  and  an  alluttu  of  gokl  into  the 
sea.  The  landing  at  Nagitu  was  tqqxised  and  the  shore 
was  difficult ;  but  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ulai,  where  the 
shore  was  practicable,  a  landing  was  ^fected  and 
Sennacherib's  army  swarmed  out  of  the  ships  '  like 
locusts.'  The  Chaldseans  were  utterly  routed,  Nagitu, 
Nagitu  Dihibina,  ^ilmu,  Pillatu,  ^upapanu,  Elamite 
cities,  were  captured.  Taa  gods  of  Bit  Yakin  that  had 
been  carried  there,  the  people,  with  a  number  of  EUm- 
ites,  and  immense  booty,  were  brought  back  to  Senna- 
dwrib  at  Bftb  SalimUL  Sennadterib  added  to  his  army 
30,500  bowmen,  30, 500  pikemcn.  The  rest  of  tbe  sp(^ 
be  distributed  among  his  warriors. 

In  this  campaign  Sennacherib  had  violated  the  terri- 
tory of  Elam.  IStar-^undu  of  Elam  bad  never  crossed 
sw<Htls  with  Sennacherib  since  the  defeat  of  his  army 
sent  to  suppwt  Merodach-baladan.  Probably  he  was 
rfgafdfd  tqr  tbe  more  warlike  spirits  m  Etam  as  pusillani- 
mons.  At  any  rate  in  699  ac  his  brother  QottuSu 
imprisoned  him  and  took  the  rule  in  Elam.  How  long 
Sennacherib  was  occupied  over  his  preparalioiis  for  the 
extirpation  of  Merodach-baladan  is  not  clear;  but  it 
was  in  693  b.c.  that  he  pillaged  Nagitu,  {jlilmu,  Pillatu, 
and  l^upapanu.  This  invasion  was  at  once  revenged 
by  9*tlhdii.  Wlule  Sennacherib  was  triumpbing  in  tbe 
&,  lbs  king  of  Elam  made  a  raid  into  BatTlouia,  cap- 
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tared  Sippora,  slew  its  people,  defeated  Aiur-n&din-Sum 
and  canied  bhn  captive  to  Elam,  ¥rbence  be  seems 
never  to  have  retunied.  The  king  of  Elam  then  set 
N£rgal-u£fizib  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  N&gal-uifizib 
at  once  set  to  woik,  evidently  assisted  by  Elamite  troops, 
to  occupy  the  country  in  Sennacherib's  rear.  In  Tam- 
muz  be  occupied  Nippur.  He  attacked  Erech  and 
pillaged  its  gods  and  people.  His  Elamite  allies  carried 
off  die  gods  and  people.  This  was  on  the  first  (tf 
TeSrttu ;  but  on  the  seventh  he  met  the  victorious  army 
of  Sennacherib  remming  from  the  S.  and  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  carried  off  to  Assyria,  after  a  reign  of  a 
year  and  six  months.  This  was  in  693  b.  c  At  the 
end  of  this  year  ^alluSu  of  Elam  was  killed  in  a  revolU' 
ticm  and  was  succeeded  Kudur-nafiundi.  Senna- 
cherib is  silent  as  to  tbe  troubles  In  Babylonia  and  the 
fiite  of  Aiur-n&din-ium.  But  he  appends  to  the  account 
of  tbe  sixth  expedition  the  statement  that  on  bis  return 
he  defeated  and  captured  Sumb,  son  of  Ga^iul,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  He  ascribes 
this  revolution  to  tbe  Babylonians,  who  had  fled  with 
Merodach-baladan  to  Elam,  and  had  returned  thence 
to  Babylon.  Sennacherib  then  sent  an  army  against 
the  Elunite  auxiliaries  while  be  ai^nrently  pnnued  his 
way  to  Assyria.  His  army  defeated  that  of  Elam  and 
slew  the  king  of  Elam's  son. 

It  was  clear  that  Sennacherib  could  not  pass  over 
such  conduct  as  Elam  had  shown.  In  his  '  seventh 
campaign,'  Sennacherib  raided  the  land.  He  claims 
to  have  captured  thirty-four  fortified  cities  and  an  end- 
less nmnber  of  smaller  towns,  'the  smoke  of  thdr 
burning  lay  over  the  land  like  a  cloud.'  But  Kudtir- 
na^undi  would  not  meet  the  invader,  who  seems  only 
to  have  ravaged  the  lowlands.  Sennacherib  states  that 
the  king  of  Elam  returned  to  Madaktu,  a  mountain 
fortre^.  Thither  Sennacherib  determined  to  follow  and 
root  him  out  Kudur-na^undi  abandoned  Madaktu 
and  fled  to  Qidalu,  a  remote  mountain  &stness.  Sen- 
nacbmb  attadied  Madaktu ;  but  in  the  bills  winter 
came  on  so  fast  and  the  storms  were  so  severe  that  he 
could  not  i»:es5  the  assault,  and  retimied  to  Ninevdi. 
Kudur-na^undi  did  not  survive  more  than  three 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  brother  Umman- 
minftnu,  whom  Semiat^ierib  regarded  as  a  man  without 
sense  or  prudence. 

Sennacherib  with  his  plunder-laden  army  had  passed 
Babylon  by  on  his  return  from  the  S. ,  and  though  he 
had  captured  its  king  N£rgal-uS£rib  at  Nippur  and 
driven  the  Elamites  out  of  Babylonia,  and  subsequently 
raided  Elam,  he  had  not  yet  entered  the  capital. 
Doubtless  his  fir^  efiforts  had  been  directed  to  an 
attempt  to  recover  bis  son  from  Elom,  and  tbe  place 
was  batefiil  to  him.  Now,  when  he  would  enter 
Babylon,  he  foond  that  the  inlmlHtants  had  made 
tbeinselves  a  new  )aDg.  MuSfaib-Marduk,  another 
Chaldsean.  He  is  credited  with  rdgning  four  years — 
693-88  B.C.  Sennacherib  calls  him  a  felon  who  had 
fled  fi'om  the  prefect  of  Lahiri  and  had  collected  a 
band  of  murderers  and  robbers,  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  marshes.  When  summnded  by  Sennacherib  before, 
he  managed  to  escape  to  Elam ;  bat  when  he  foiuid 
there  only  dai^er  and  trouble,  he  bad  come  back  to 
Babylon  and  there  found  means  to  secure  the  throne. 
He  tffoke  open  the  treasure-house  of  Marduk's  temple 
and  sent  a  bribe  to  Umman-mininu.  The  latter  giving 
no  heed  to  the  fate  which  Sennacherib  had  brought 
upon  Elam  in  his  last  campaign,  received  the  bribe  and 
assemUed  an  immense  army,  drawn  not  only  firom  Elam, 
but  also  from  many  lands  whwh  had  once  acknowledged 
Assyrian  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Parsua,  Anz&n 
(afterwards  the  land  of  Cyrus),  Ellipi.  La^ru,  Pukudu, 
Gambulu ;  also  Samtuia,  son  of  Merodach-baladan. 
The  forces  reached  Babylon  and  efiected  a  junction  with 
Muiteib-hbrduk.  It  was  the  greatest  ooalitkm  that 
had  y«t  faced  Sennadm^  In  Us  d^th  campaiga  be 
met  then  at  ^atult  on  tbe  Tigris,  and  the  cbromder 
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waxes  doqueot  over  the  immense  array  that  faced  the 
Assyrian  army.  They  were  ■  like  a  great  swarm '  of 
locusts,  '  The  dust  of  their  feet  was  like  a  heavy  storm 
cloud  which  spreads  over  the  wide  heaven  about  to 
bieak  in  downpour, '  The  account  of  the  battle  given 
by  Sennacherib  is  a  masterpiece  of  description,  bat  too 
long  to  quote.  He  claims  to  have  defeated  bis  enemies 
with  tremendous  slaughter  and  terrible  butchery.  The 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  however,  claims  the  victory  for 
Elam.  At  any  rate  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh  for 
a  time.  It  is  not  clear  in  which  year  the  battle  occurred  ; 
perhaps  it  was  in  691  b.c  In  689  b.  c.  (Nisan  the  igth), 
Umman-min&nu  bad  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  lost  his 
speech.  Sennacherib  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Babylon,  which  was  without  Elamite  assistance.  On 
the  first  of  Kislimu  the  city  was  taken,  Mui^zib- 
Marduk  was  carried  away  captive  to  Assyria,  Marduk 
himself  was  taken  to  Alur.  Babylon  was  sacked, 
its  walls  raxed  to  the  ground,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  houses  burnt,  its  inhabitants  driven  out,  or  de- 
ported, and  the  u'aters  of  the  Euphrates  turned  over 
the  site.  For  eight  years  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and 
Ptolemy's  Canon  write  the  dty  down  as  '  kingless. ' 

Some  time  after  this  Sennacherib  made  an  expedition 
to  Arabia.  This  we  learn  from  a  notice  by  Esarhaddon. 
.^duma  was  captured  and  the  gods  carried  off  to  Assyria. 
Winckler  sees  in  this  an  excuse  for  postulating  a  second 
expedition  of  Seooacherib  to  the  W.,  at  any  rate  to 
AralNa  and  Egypt.  Several  fragmentary  inscriptions 
have  been  published  which  are  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  cylinder  at  least  partly  pre- 
served, which  narrated  events  occurring  after  688  B.C 
There  is  no  means,  however,  of  dating  the  events  until 
the  remaining  historical  inscriptions  are  published.  The 
reference  to  Azekah,  noted  1^  Hommel,  may  belong  to 
the  nrign  of  Sargon.  No  convincing  evidence  from 
cuneifcvm  sources  is  avulable  to  support  a  second 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  to  the  W.  All  sources  are 
aleat  as  to  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign. 

Sennacherib  was   the  maker  of  Nineveh  (g-v.). 
His  inscriptions  are  very  full  on  the  subject  of  his 
.  AU»-  great  buildings  there.    Some  think  that  it 
aJSmST  *  ™*  *°  make  Nineveh  supreme 

^^^^  that  he  humbled  Baboon  so  completely ; 
but  the  trouble  it  had  given  him  and  the  munory  of 
his  son  amply  account  for  his  policy. 

Besides  A£ur-nAdin-lum,  king  of  Babylon,  699-693 
B.C.,  doubtless  Sennacherib's  eldest  son,  we  know  of  a 
son  Ardi-Beiit,  crown  prince  in  Nineveh,  in  694  B.C.; 
Alur-ium-uiSabii,  a  son  for  whom  Soinacherib  built  a 
palace  at  Scherff  Khftn  ;  Ndrgal-Sum-{usur?),  named  in 
693B.C.  ;  Sar-etir-ASur,  whom  Wincklerwould  make  the 
Sharezer  of  2  K.  1937  ;  and  EsARHADDOK  (?.».),  who 
succeeded  him.  The  mother  of  Esarhaddon  seems  to 
have  tx>me  the  names  Zakdtu  and  Nakta.  For  an 
account  of  a  jewel  belonging  to  this  qtieen,  see  Schdl, 
Jiee.  des  Trav.,  and  see  the  article  Esarhaddon  for 
ber  riUe  as  r^nt  in  As:^a.  Her  sister  was  called 
Abirami.  Sennacherib  ^so  left  a  daughter  called 
Matte. 

Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  son,  according  to 
the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  the  Canon  Lists,  on  the 
30th  of  Tebetu,  683  B.C.  On  the  biblical  account  of 
the  murder,  see  Adrahuelech,  Sharezer,  and 
NlSROCH.  c.  H.  w.  J. 

With  r^ard  to  the  history  ctf  the  rdations  between 
Sennacherib  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  there  is  much 
_  difference  of  ofnnion.    The  chief  points 

vltfi  *1'^P"'*  are  (i)  whether  the  Hebrew 

JlWAD.  narratives,  except  where  they  coincide 
with  the  cuneiform  record,  can  be  used  at  all  for 
historical  purposes,  and  (a)  whether  these  narratives,  if 
based  upon  focts,  relate  to  one  period,  or  to  two,  in 
the  r«gn  of  Sennacherib.  That  the  first  of  the  three 
pwtions,  into  which  Stade  and  his  successors  have 
analysed  the  Hebrew  record,  agrees  in  the  main  with 
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the  cuneiform  record,  is  obvious.  That  portion  con- 
sists of  barely  four  verses  {a  K.  I813A  [from  nSp]-«6), 
and  probably  comes  from  the  royal  annals  of  Judah. 
It  states  (so  too  Is.  36  id)  that  Sennacherib  took 
'  all '  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah  (Sennacherib  himself 
says  forty-six),  and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  from  Heze- 
kiah  as  the  price  of  forgiveness ;  two  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  respective  accounts,  ( i )  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  tribute,^  and  (z)  as  to  the  place  to  irtiicb  the 
tribute  was  sent  (Lachish?  Nineveh?),  need  not  be 
dwell  upon.  The  second  and  the  third  portion  {i.e., 
I6i7-199<i  and  36/.  199^-35),  however,  contain  several 
statements  which  are  unconfirmed  by  Sennacherib.* 
Thus  (i)  in  3K.I99  {Is. S7 9)—i.e. .  in  the  second 
narrative — we  are  toM  that  Tirbakah  took  the  field 
against  Sennacherib,  and  it  is  implied  that  this  stood 
in  close  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  Sennacherib  from 
Palestine,  (a)  3  K.ISss  (Is.  3736)  telb  us  that  185.000 
men  in  the  Assyrian  army  were  destroyed  in  one  night 
by  pestilence — the  explanation  which  the  third  narrative 
gives  of  the  failure  of  Senn»:berib's  invasion  of  Judah. 
{3)  aK.198  (Is.  37b)  speaks  of  Sennacherib  as  engaged 
in  the  si^  of  Lilmah  when  the  news  respecting  Tir- 
hakah  reached  him — i.e.,  the  third  nairattve  gives  the 
prominence  to  Llbnah  which  the  first  and  the  second  (see 
3  K.  I814  17  Is.  S69)  give  to  Lachish.  The  first  and  the 
second  of  these  statements  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  l^end  in  Herod.  2 141,  tiiaX  when 
^Samx^ptfiot,  king  of  the  Aratrians  and  Assyrians, 
invaded  ^STP^  besi^ed  Pelttsium  in  die  days  of 
the  pious  king  SethOs,  field-mice  gnawed  the  quiwrs 
and  shield-handles  of  the  invaders,  who  precipitately 
fied.  Even  Winckler  and  PraSek  accept  this  view,  and 
they  find  in  the  passage  of  Herodoim  a  support  for 
their  theory  (which  is  accepted  by  Guthe  IGesiUi.  205} 
and  Bensinger)  that  Seonat^terib  nude  asecond  expedi- 
tion to  S.  Palestine  and  NW.  Arabia  (in  the  course  of 
which  he  actually  besieged  Jerusalem )  some  time  between 
690  and  681,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  third  narrative, 
whilst  the  second  narrative  relates  to  the  expedition  of 
701 ,  in  the  course  of  which  Jerusalem  was  only  blockaded, 
not  besieged. 

We  shall  do  well  m  ccmnitering  this  theory  to  put 
aside  altogether  the  material  in  the  second  and  the  third 
Hebrew  narrative,  for  a  close  exanunation  of  them 
clearly  shows  that  they  are  paralleL  The  tWo  narra- 
tives are  no  doubt  inconsistent  in  some  respects ;  but 
upon  the  whole  they  interlace  and  are  mutually  comple- 
mentary. All  depends,  thntfore,  on  the  ju^ce  of  the 
inference  drawn  from  Herod.  2 141.  PraSdc  *  conceives 
himself  to  have  shown  that  the  SfithOs  of  Herodotus  is 
no  otbes*  than  Tirhakah.  That  Egypt  was  a  member 
of  the  coalition  against  Sennacherib  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  '  kings  of  ^ypt '  at  the  batde  of  Altaku 
(Schr.  X'A  7TI  302 /. ),  and  the  designation  of  Saya- 
XdpiPot  as  'king  of  the  AraHans  and  Assyrians'  is 
thought  to  be  a  record  of  the  fact  (?)  that  after  his 
successes  against  the  NW.  Aratnan  tribes  Sennacherib 
assumed  this  title  of  '  king  of  Aratna ' ;  lastly,  the 
mouse  is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  pestilence  Tba 
objection  is  threefold,  (i)  As  Windcler  has  shown,  it 
was  the  kings  of  Musri  (d*^),  not  of  Egypt  (Dnfc), 
who  fought  at  Altaku;  (3)  We  have  no  occasion  to 
assume  £at  '  Sethos '  is  written  in  error  for  '  Tirhakah ' ; 
and  (3)  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  a  mouse  is 
the  symbol  of  pestilence  (see  Hezekiah,  g  a,  col. 
3059).  The  second  of  these  criticisms  may  need  some 
explanation.  The  reason  why  scholars  equate  Sethos 
with  Tirhakah  is  simply  that  Herodotus  gives  his 
Arabian  and  Assyrian  king  the  name  of  Zarax<ip(^ot. 
But  how  if  Herodotus  or  his  informant  has  made  a 
confusion?    And  how  if  the  king  of  Egypt  really  in- 

1  See  Wnckkr,  in  KA  TVi  34a. 
S  Cp  Tntr.  h.  mjf. 
S  /"tfndvmm  wr  Getch.  da  All.  2  ii-*i. 
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tended  was  Seti  (the  natural  equivalmt  of  Setbos)  ?  As 
Brugsch  relates ;  * — 

*  The  wan  of  Seti  towards  the  £.  began  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign.  The  scene  of  ibem  was  the  districts  and  thefortreases 
on  the  territory  of  the  Sbasu,  or  Bedouin,  "from  the  fortress 
Khetam,  in  the  laod  of  Zaln,  to  the  plaice  Kan'ana."  .  .  .  The 
fbrtrcw  Kaa'tuui  was  ibnBwd  by  Seti  and  bis  vranion,  and  so 
FliMub  becusc  the  lord  of  the  emin  Edotnite  M^eb.' 

Hie  name  of  the  Shasu  chief  is  not  given  us.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  popular  tradition 
caught  up  by  Herodotus  spoke  of  '  the  chieftain  of  the 
Aralxan  Shasu,'  and  that  this  became  to  Herodotus' 
ears.  '  [Sennadierib]  the  king  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians.' 

The  result,  so  &r  attained,  is  th^  the  only  historical 
accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib  against  Judah 
and  its  capital  are  to  be  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Sennacherib  and  in  the  short  extract  from  the 
Annals  of  Judah  (a  K,  1813^-16).  But  how  is  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrew  narrative  to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  are 
not  bound  to  answM-  the  question  here  at  length ;  but 
some  suggestions  must  be  given.  Acccnding  to  Marti 
(/tt.  as9),  the  subject  of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib  attracted  imaginative  and  didactic 
writers.  This,  indeed,  is  about  all  that  we  could 
venture  to  say,  as  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  narrative  now 
Stands.  But  it  is  not  all  that  we  can  say,  if  we  give  due 
weight  to  critical  conuderations.  We  must  not  ex- 
aggerate the  imaginativeness  of  later  Helvew  writers, 
but  rather  dig  deep  down  for  the  fragments  of  genuine 
tradition  in  their  works.  This  is  by  no  means  a  hopdess 
task  because  we  know  that  the  two  powers  constantly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah  were  N.  Arabia  and  Assyria ;  the  works  of  the 
prophets  of  the  '  Assyrian  age '  prove  this  ooncluuvely. 
We  have,  therefore,  something  to  direct  and  restrain  us 
in  our  application  of  text-critical  methods.  Now  in 
the  account  of  the  national  extincttcm  of  Judab  two 
invasions  appear  to  be  combined,  an  Assyrian  and  a  N. 
Arabian.  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  3  K.  18 13-I937.  The  king  who  invaded 
Judah  may  have  been  a  king  of  Melu^t^^the  same  who 
sent  troops  to  fight  gainst  Sennacherib  at  Alta^u, — ■ 
and  the  Cosh,  whose  king  interfered  with  the  invader's 
progress,  may  have  been  the  N.  Ar^nan  Cush  (friendly 
to  Judah?).  The  names  Sennacberib  and  Tirha^mh 
may  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  the  entmeous 
Svo^X^^^  °^  Herodotus. 

The  pesnlenoe,  if  at  all  bistorical,  ntay  have  attacked  the  N. 
Arabian  army.  'Nineveh,'  as  in  some  other  paswgen,  may 
havecomefran' Jeiahmeel,' ' Niaioch ' ficn ' Nimrod,' '  Adram- 
laciech'  from  '  fera^meel,'  and  'Anrat'^  in  Gen.84)  from 
'  Arasi '—/.«.,  '  Jera^eeL'  The  ol^fect  of  the  Assburite  or  N. 
Arabian  inva^oo  would  be  to  form  one  strong  united  empire  in 
cmodtion  to  Asajnia.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mucb.disputed 
and  badly  transmitted  prophecy  in  Is.[32 1-14  refers  most  prob- 
ably, not  to  an' Assyrian,  but  to  an  Asshurite  siese  of  the  Judahite 
capital  (see  Vision,  Vallsv  or,  and  Crii.  Bid.). 

It  may  be  urged  in  objection  to  these  condu^ons  that  fresh 
inscriptkins  of  Sennacherib  are  not  past  hoping  for.  That  is 
true ;  but  these  inscriptions  will  not  supersede  the  Hebrew 
traditiofu.  To  attempt  to  write  the  bistCTy  of  the  Israelites 
simjJy  on  the  basis  of  the  uncritidsed  Hebrew  texts  and  the  un- 
crittciaed  Asayrian  inacriptioos  would  be  a  very  ^ave  mistake. 

G.  faith's  Hit^ryof  Stnnacktrib  gives  the  chief  events  with 
the  original  texts.    For  additional  small  items  of  information 
■ee  the  Historica  of  Assyria,  espedally 
%,  Utontani.  Winckler's  GBA,  R.  W.  Rogers'  TlUtery 
^ Bt^lonia  and  Astfri^  Winckler's  AOF, 
^muim,  and  AujrtMm  Duds  »md  DoeumtmU,  faimm, 

CH.W.J  ,  §§1-4,  6;  T.K.C,85. 

SEHTTAH  (nt$43p),  Ndi.  II9  ;  in  S3  Hassenaah. 

8E0BIK  (D*n^)i  the  name  borne  by  one  of  the 
(poat-exHic)  [ffiestty  cottrsea:   iCb.  24B  {c€<0p6IM 

I:bl],  -p,n[A]). 

SEPARATION.    On  the  water  of  separation 
ni3),  RV»»-  'water  of  impurity,"  Nu.  19g/^,  see  Clean 
AND  UncXean,  §  17. 

On  the  separation  of  the  Naxirite  see  Naziritb. 

Gt^k.  jEgyfttm,  4SB-4G0  i  cp  Egypt,  |  57. 
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8BFHU  K^''  Cbi4>Hp&  [AEL])  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  lOao  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 

of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  It  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty.  The  usual  identification — a  very  appropriate 
one — is  with  the  aaw^pa,  ea^p  of  Ptolemy,  Hiny,  and 
the  Periplus  ,  the  ancient  Himyaritc  capital  ZafSr) ; 
this  again  is  held  by  Karl  Ritter,  Gesenius,  etc ,  to  be 
the  same  with  the  seaport  of  ^^adiamaut,  near  MirbSt, 
the  name  being  now  pronounced  lifir  or  t^ir.  The 
possibility  of  this  may  be  granted ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
{see  Di.  GmS^\  aoi  ;  Del.  Gen.  [1887],  aaS).  'The 
mountain  of  the  East '  is  too  general  an  expression  to 
give  precision  to  the  undefined  geographical  terms  of 
this  verse.  [On  the  textual  criticism  and  the  meaning 
of  Gen.  IO30  see  further  Gold,  §  i  (c),  Parvaim.] 

[See  also  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  14373;  Tuch,  Get-t^)  ais; 
Sprenger,  AlU  Geogr,  van  Araiiett,  185 ;  Glaser,  Siitte,  34371 
Bent,  SoutAtrti  AruAia  (1900) ;  A.  H.  Keane,  Tie  Gt^ld  <ff 
Ofhir,  70.  From  Prof.  Keane  we  quote  the  following  lines ; 
his  work  only  appeared  as  the  article  O  phi  a  was  passinjt  through 
thejpresa.  'Dhoftr  \^ZaSta\,  as  Brat  tells  us,  forms  a  sort  of 
oasis,  an  extremely  rich  alluvial  plain,  extendine  some  sixty 
miles  along  the  coast  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Kuria  Muria 
islands,  and  cut  off  hj^  the  Gtua  ranse  from  the  sandy  wjLites  of 
Hadramout.  Here  still  flourish  botn  the  myrrh  and  the  frank- 
incense shrub,  which  have  constituted  the  cfiief  industn'  of  the 
inhabitants  for  thousands  of  years.  .  .  .  The  hatbour  of  Hoscba, 
now  nearly  blocked  by  a  sandbank,  is  stiH  deep,  and  extends 
inland  abcnit  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  there  are  many  ruins  about 
it.  Here  we  have  the /"nr/w  NobiUsoi  Periflta' {jo /.). 
Here  Prof,  Keane  would  place  '  the  eluuve  Ophur.'  Moscha 
*  was  in  fact  the  port  of  Ophir,  which  itself  stootf  a  little  inland, 
round  about  the  head  the  inlet,  which  BeM  tdb  us  is  sur- 
(wuided  by  many  ruins  and  was  readied  "from  Meaha  as  tbon 
goest  into  Sqdtat " '  (83).]  j.  b.  — T.  K.  C. 

8EFHA&AD  CnpO,  in  puiae  for  [BDB]7 

€*p&e&  [BMA],  c«|>'p&eA  [Q*'^y»»  'i*  c«a&paa 

[Q"]:  Vg.  [»■«]  Bo^ioro,  as  if  tbe  pr^xed  3  were 
radical).  If  the  text  is  right,  a  place  or  country  in 
which  Jewish  captives  from  Jeni^dem  resided  when 
Obad.  is-zr  was  written  (Obad.  20).  That  Sepbarad 
(or  Sephared?)  is  not  Spain'  (Tg,  Jon,  Pesh.),  nor 
&par,  or  some  other  Babylonian  city  (Schr.  KAT^i 
385;  cp  von  derHardt,/V£ijl>^ra^^.^nta  [1708]) 
need  not  now  be  shown.  Schrader  in  KAT^  44S/- 
identifies  it  with  Saparda,  a  r^ion  in  SW  Media 
towards  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Sargon  (cp  JiTG/'' 
116-119).  This  view  is  also  atxepted  as  most  probable 
by  Fried.  Delitzsch  {Par.  349)  and  G.  A.  Smith 
( Twelve  Prophets,  2 176) ;  it  baiinonises  with  the  theory 
that  vv.  ia(is)-ai  are  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
'  B^>ylonian  exile.'*  But  it  is  also  possible  to  identify 
Sepbarad  with  (^parda,  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
mentioned  in  two  inscriptions  of  Darius  between 
Cappadocia  and  Ionia,  and  in  a  third  (Behistun)  at  the 
bead  of  the  list  of  provinces,  immediately  before  Ionia.' 
In  the  Seleucidan  chronicles  from  Babylonia  diis  name 
is  applied  to  Asia  Minor  as  a  whole.  According  to 
Windder,  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  captivity  of  Asia 
Minor  is  to  be  referred  to  168  B.C.  (Antiocbus 
Epiphanes) ;  if.  however,  the  tradition  of  a  captivity 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  is  historical,  this  pericxl  will 
naturally  deserve  the  preference,  W.  R.  Smith  remarks,* 
'  Lydia  was  a  great  slave-market,  and  Asia  Minor  was 
a  chief  seat  at  the  Diaspora  at  an  early  date  (cp 
Galscbmid,  Nette  Beitr.  77).' 

The  text  of  Obad-  aov  however,  b  ver^-  far  from  trustvrarthy, 
and  the  context  does  not  favour  ue  view  that  any  distant  place 
of  captivity  01  indeed  ^ee  Obadiah,  |  5)  any  plaice  ^  ca^vity 
at  allia  referred  to,  We  expect  some  pMi  of  the  N^eh  to  be 
mentioned.  It  b  not  too  bold  to  take  tiBD  as  a  dittogiaphed 
ns^S*'^  This  is  con6rmed  by  ft's  reading  e^offa  (so  the  Ar. 


1  From  Sepbarad  thus  explained  oomea  Sepbardim,  the  name 

of  tbe  Jews  m  Spanish  origm. 

3  Knudtzon  (At*.  G*beU,  nos.  8,  11,  30)  has  also  found  a 
Saparda,  NE.  from  Nineveh,  spoken  ofin  Esarbaddon's  time. 

«  So  Silv,  d«  Sacy,  Pusey,  W.  R.  Smith  (see  col-  3454),  Sayco 
iCHt,  M9H.  483),  Cheyne  (Fomndtn^  jia /),  ,.40^8430. 
Jjmsen  even  connected  the  name  Sardis  vitB  (Jaida. 

*  EB»,  aiu  •  Obadiah.* 

■  Cp  Crit.  BA.  on  Ezek.  t7 14  (anntd-  That  *o  in  Obad.  b 
oorrapt  u  leoogiuaed  by  Wdlbausen  and  Kowack. 
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vmiou).  *  Zareplutbices '  wu  a  synonym  for  '  JerK^meelitem.' 
Sec  Obadiab,  |  s  end,  a,  i.  T.  K.  C 

BEPHARTAIU  (D))'^^  ;  variously  CEn<l>&p£iM. 
-IN,  -eiN<  -OYAI«'  -OYAIN.  OYAAftiN  [a  K.  I834,  B], 
1  or     'OYN-  ce^i^d^poyMfA'  -oymn.  -oyn, 
€ni4>ApoY&iM,    en<J>..  en(t>ApeNi. 
xmn^ww-  gjjuA&piN  cen<|>&pOYeM).  wheoce  ihe 
gentilk  StphuiitM  (OM'llppn,  aK.I73i<i,  Kt.  in 
V.  3ii  D^DD).    The  referraces  to  a  place,  or  places, 
called  ' Sci^iarvaim '  are  in  3  K.17>4  (cp  31),  I834 
{  =  Is.36i9),  19i3  (  =  l5.S7t3).     Taking  the  passages 
as  they  stand,  in  contexts  relating  to  the  political 
intercourse  between  Assyria  and  Israel  or  Judah,  we 
may  venture  to  explain  them  provisionally  as  follows, 
reserving  our  own  judgment  to  the  end. 

1.  The  passage  a  K.  1832^-35  (Is.  36t8-3o),  which  is 
plainly  an  interpolation  (see  Marti,  and  cp  /nir.  Is.  318), 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  K.  19 13  (Is.  37 13),  which  may 
refer  to  the  S3rrian  city  called  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle 
Sabarain,  which  was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  IV. 
(see  Sibbaih). 

2.  The  Sepharvaim  of  a  K.  17943t  (in  which  passages 
captives  of  war  appear  to  be  referred  to),  however,  is 
more  plausibly  identified  ^  with  Sipar,  or  Sippar,  the 
city  erf'  fUmai  the  sun -god  (Zir^opa,  PtoLSiS; 
tiTTiip^vSiv  x-(X(T,  At^en.  ap.  Eus.  Prap.  Ev.^^\), 
famous  from  its  association  with  the  Deluge-story  as 
given  by  Berossus,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  mafiaii 
raitUi,  or  'great  capitals.'"  This  place  was  one  of 
the  three  cities  which  maintained  the  great  Babylojiiao 
revolt  against  Aiur-bani-pal  the  longest.  It  was  on  the 
2.  Aaavriolafffnal  '^'t     eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates ; 

e^dmiofc^  identified   with  the 

eTiaenos.  mounds  of  Abu  Habba,  about  16  m. 
SE.  of  Bagfadid,  by  the  explorer  H.  Rassani,  who 
fouitd  here  a  large  stone  with  a  representation  of  the 
shrine  of  Samai  and  short  inscriptions,  dating  from  the 
time  of  king  Nabu-abta-iddina  (about  Soo  B.C.).  The 
builder  of  the  temple  was  Naram-sin  (about  3750  B.C.), 
whose  original  inscription  was  found  by  Nabu-na'id 
(about  490  B.C. ),  one  of  the  royal  restorers  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  temple  was  held  in  high  honour  ;  one 
of  the  most  constant  titles  of  SamaS  was,  '  the  great 
lOTd,  dwelling  in  ^bara,  which  is  within  Sipar' 
(Pinches.  TSBA  S i  it^ Jl).  But  there  was  also  a 
second  divinity,  called  Aauoit,  who  was  specially 
worshi[^>ed  at  Sipar.  In  the  Syttcktmoiu  History 
(2i8>9i),  Durkurigalzu  is  said  to  have  conquered  Sipar 
of  SamaJi  and  Sipar  of  Anunitu  (AT^ligg;  Sayce, 
TSBA  2i3i) ;  the  Anunitu  referred  to  was  the  consort 
of  the  sun-god.  Wc  must  not,  however,  use  this 
statement  to  confirm  Schrader's  (very  natural)  explana- 
tion of  ANAMllEt.ECH  (a  K.  1731)  as  =  Anu-malku, 
for  if  Anu  (the  heaven-god)  were  designaied  'kii^' 
in  Assyria,  the  word  used  woiUdnotbeMMAir('prinoe') 
but  iarru. 

Dr.  W.  ^.^?^{Proc.Am.Or.Soc..  1885,  pp.  ag/.) 
thought  that  he  bad  found  the  site  of  a  double  city  of 
Sipar  (Sepharvaim,  dual  ?)  at  the  mod.  el-Anbar,  a  few 
miles  from  Sufeira,  WNW.  of  Baghdad,  where,  from 
the  appooance  of  the  ruina,  it  is  kvident  that  a  canal 
was  conducted  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Dr.  Ward  found  there  a  small  tablet  on  which 
three  or  four  Sipars  were  mentioned,  and  he  supposed 
'Anbar  to  re[vesent  at  once  Sipar  la  Anunitum  and 
Agan«  (Peters,  A'l'^^r,  1 176  355  [Dr.  Ward's  diary]). 
If  so,  Sipar  £a  Anunitum  was  a  more  considerable  city 
than  Sipar  of  Samai  (Abu  I^bba}.  But  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  the  duali^  <rf  Ihe  dty  whidi  lies  under  the 
mound  trf'  el-Anbar  is  made  out.  Most  probably  the 
form  Scfduuvaim  is  erroneous.  Either  the  editor  con- 
foimded  'Sipar'  with  the  'Sepharvaim'  of  a  K.19t3. 
or,  at  Haupt  proposes,  we  should  restore  the  reading 
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trp  *«)  {or  ibd).  Sipar  (or,  Sippar)  -maim  ^ — i.e., '  Sipar 
on  the  stream.'  Cp  the  phrase  'the  stream  of  S^>ar,' 
a  title  of  the  Euphrates  (ZA  1  [1887],  p.  167). 

There  is,  however,  a  threefold  difficulty  in  the  above 
explanation  of  'Sepharvaim'  in  a  K.  I734.  {i)  The 
n>iiufi  Annals  of  Aiur-boni-pal  do  not  a£Qrm 
B.  UDJMUtma  ^^^^  transplanted  people  from 

Babylon.  Kutu  (Cuthah),  and  Sipar. 
^"^"^^  but  only  that  he  ■  commanded  that  they 
should  remain  alive,  and  caused  them  to  dwell  in 
Babylon.'  *  (a)  The  god  specially  wc»$hipped  at  Kpax 
was  neither  '  Adrammelech '  nor  '  Anammdech '  but 
Samai.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  (hat 
Sargon,  who  as  a  £wt  brought  captive  populations  to 
Samaria  [KBZ^-i  /.  ao ;  cp  Sauakia).  did  not  and 
could  not  iocludeanycaptives  from  Babylon,  Sepharvaim, 
etc. .  for  the  excellent  reason  that  be  made  none  there.' 
And  (3)  the  theory  in  question  requires  us  to  suppose 
that  Awa  and  Hamath  have  been  introduced  into  a  K. 
l794froml834by  RD.*«4iichisacomplicated  procedure. 

Tbxt  question  of  Sepharvaim  is  therefore  no  simple 
one.  At  present  thne  is  no  current  thetny  whicb 
—  ■  ■  satisfies  the  oomUtions  (rf  the  .problem. 
....  There  is  a  strong  a  priori  objection  to 
distinguishing  the  Sepharvaim  of  2  K. 
19i3  and  I834  (with  the  parallels  in  Is.)  from  that  of 
a  K.  17  34  31,  and  there  are  three  considerable  difficulties 
in  this  course,  two  suggested  by  Aasyiiology  and  one  by 
literary  criticism.  Let  us,  thai,  approach  the  subject, 
bearing  in  mind  tbe  gradually  accimmUting  evidtence 
for  the  apparently  destructive  but  in  reality  conservative 
theory  that  many  passages  both  of  the  narrative  and  of 
the  prophetic  books  have  been  recast,  and  provided 
with  a  new  historical  and  geographical  setting.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  impossiUe  view  that  tbe  passages  in 
Kings  and  Issuah  hm  reCcrtcd  to  have  been  recast  by 
an  editor  to  suit  his  own  theory  of  the  course  of  later 
Israelitish  history  (see  Sennacherib,  §  5).  This  view 
implies  that  the  names  of  the  cities  mentioned  there 
have  come  out  of  somewhat  similar  names  of  places  on 
the  N.  Arabian  border  of  Palestine. 

Sepharvaiin,  like  Reieph  in  3  K.  10  la  (la,  87  la),  will  then  be 
a  distortion  of  ^arephath,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
that  region  (see  ZaxephathX  or  rather  tlte  final  letters  on  (MT 
a^,  vayim)  are,  together  with  I'JT^  (MT  T^,  '  to,  or  of,  tbe 
city"),       {MT  J?J?,  'Hena'?),  and  posably  .Tip  (MT,  rnpi, 

'and  Iwah'p,  leprcientatives  of  SmSRT  Oe(*1p>*^ 
notewonhy  that  the  god  wtvshippM  by  tbe  *Se^iaivit«»' 
receives  the  double  name  "peiTm  and  "pCSSg  In 
tbe  latter  form  j  has  diq)laced  ^  (cp  ytsg  and  [35):  pfoUbly 
tbe  best  intermediate  reading  ia  ■^JtHUt,  the  origin^  oS  which  is 

*urely  Smsm'  0'™b'"«<:l)-'  The  rite  of  sMirificing  chiMren 
was  uiparently  dislinclive  of  some  famous  sanctuary  in  Jeiah- 
iDeel^MoRiAK,ai>dcpCrt£  Bib.  on  Gen.  2!a  Jer.  Sulli^ 

The  otbar  punges  which  have  to  be  ccuuideretf  in  this 
oonnectton  are  Em4s-To(te«  SHVSHANCHms)  actd  Is.  lOo^ 
Crii.  m.\   See  also  Razxra. 

See  especially  Winckkr,  AU.  Umt.  100-103 :  "nd  cp  Cheyne, 
Exp.T,  1B98,  p.  438/  T.  K.  C 

BEPHELA(ce*HAA[A*te^=^'>].  c  ncAiNH 
Vg.  aaplMU),  t  Mace.  12  3S.  RV  '  [dein  eountry.'  See 
Shbpheuub  ;  also  JuDXA,  coL  9617. 

BEFTDAOniT.  See  Text  and  Versions,  R  46-55. 

8EPULCHBE  (l^?.  Gen.  2S6  ete. ;  mnhmcion. 
Mk.  1546  etc.).    See  Tomb.  Resurkection. 

SEBAB  {rrjff,  in  pause  rn^,  AV  Sarah  in  Nu. 
2646;  C&P&  [L]).  daughter  erf  Asher  [g-v.,  %  4]; 
Gen.  4617  (C4AP  [A],  CARp*  [/)]),  Nu.  2646  (K&pft 
[Bi..  30  cada;  Bfl>AF])=i  Ch.73o(cope[B],  C&PM 
[A].  [L])- 

1  Cp  t|B,  a  K.  18  34,  w*MWF«*"' 

s  A:^2ig3(foot);  cpKL  J^aftf. 
"  SeeWi'^//.         90.  • 
4  rUd.  lai/. 

■  The  most  plausible  alternative  orinnal  Tno  *  Marduk ' 
or  'Mcrodacb'fcp  Nisroch).  This  i>  &vwu«d  iiy  'Heigal'  in 
tbe  Mine  liM.  But  it  must  pethapa  ho  owned  that  'Netgal'ts 
only  a  little  less  doobtlnl  dun  Asbaiiiielzcr  lf-».\ 
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'Heber'  and  'Malchiel'  (^^ JerB^meel)  both  point  to  the 
south  (cp  AsHER,  I  4);  of  Asher's  original  setllemcDt  in  the 
Negeb  we  may  perhuu  still  poasess  a  record  in  an  early  poem 
(sec  Crit.  Bib.  on  Juag.  5 17).  '  Senh '  too  will  be  a  south  em 
ethnic  name ;  cp  rn],  Zerah,  and  ^ntfiti  Ashhur.    We  have 

also  Sab.  proper  names  "junTeK  Susmtf.  m^h^,  with  which  we 
ndgbt  oompwre  ?KnnB'  (nmt,  'to  open? the  origin  of  which 
need  not  be  dncouedhere. 

HBBATftW  {iT'^,  once  [Jer.  86a6]  4n;^.  gS  35,  80, 
«s  if  ■  God  strives ' ;  c&P&IA[c]  [BAKL].  Gray  \HPN 
336]  ai^es  from  tbe  apparent  fOTination  with  a  pof. 
followed  by  that  'Seraiah'  can  hardly  be  an  early 
name.  The  foinatton  has  indeed  been  questioned, 
though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  suggested 
thatthenamehasbeeaadaptedfroman  old  ethnic;  cpni?. 
Note  that  in  i  Ch.414  Joeb,  b.  Seraiah,  is  called  the 
father  of  Ge-tniashim,  which  is  probably  a  distention 
of  the  ethitic  Geshurim,  or  of  Ge-ashhurim  [Che.]). 

1.  David's  scribe  (a  S.  8 17 :  «m  [B]),  probably  nuswritten  for 
Shavsha  \g.v.\ 

9.  b.  Airiel,  one  of  those  whom  Jebcnaldm  """T^'^lit  to 

take  Teremiahand  BamdiUc-Ha6;  ffi^mtBlin. 

3.  b.  Tanhoraeth,  ■  oiptabi,  temp.  Gedaliah  K.S633 
Jer.  408). 

4.  b.  Neriab  and  iH'other  of  Baruch,  mentioned  in 
a  passage  (Jer.6l59-fiJ.  w/wta  [A*''"*  once  ».  59], 
voptot  [N  once  v.  59])  which  follows  a  prophecy 
(ftO  61 1-58)  wrongly  ascribed  to  JareauBh.  He  is  aatd 
to  have  gone  up  to  Babylon  with  (or,  see  below,  firom) 
Zedekiah  [7. v.],  carrying  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  on 
the  fate  of  I^bylon,  which  he  was  commanded  to  bind 
to  a  stone  and  cast  into  the  Eufdirates,  as  a  sign  that 
Babylon  would  sink  and  not  rise  again.  Seraiah  bears 
a  title  which  AV  renders  'a  quiet  prince'  and  RV 
•chief  dbamberlain'  (so  AW-,  Rashi,  etc.  njqip  ^). 
•  Prince  of  Menucha '  (AV*w  )  is  evidently  a  tesource  of 
despair;  Menucha  =  Manahath (I)  i  Ch.86.  Another 
interpretation  is  'officer  of  resting-place'  =  quartermaster 
(so  Hi. ,  Gr. ,  Gieset^. ) ;  this  strangely  poetical  title  is 
assumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  (^cer  who  arranged 
tbe  halting-places  of  tbe  royal  train.  ^  More  probably, 
however,  Seraiah's  c^ce  was  that  of  commissary  of  the 
tribute  (n^Ti^,  tf,  Tg..  GriL,  Che.).  This  view 
implies  a  fiurther  correction  of  'with'  Into  'from 
Zedekiah.'  Note  that  Jeremiah's  interest  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  Seraiah  (v.  61,  'when  thou  oomest,  and 
seest,"  etc.). 

But  is  this  story  historical  ?  It  has  the  appearance 
of  being  Haggadic,  i.e.,  an  edifying  romance.  See 
jEREHtAH  (Book),  |  17,  and  cp  GHesebrecbt's  com- 
mentary. 

5.  b.  Kenac,  brother  of  Othaiel  and  lather  of  Joab  s  (t  Ch. 
4 vnpta  {A  v.  14]).    See  ad  intt. 

6.  b.  Asiel  of  Simkom  <S  9  iii.),  i  Ch.  4  35  («vpa«v  [B]). 

7.  A  chief  priest  in  the  time  of  Zedeluah,  who  was  put  to  death 


*Tpff-M\  le  Is  tbe  son  of  Aianah  b.  Hilkiah  (0,  13), 
ftlher  of  Jkhozasak  \q.v.\  In  EsaTi^  Em,  who  was 
perhaps  not  even  a  priest  at  all,  is  made  a  son  of  Seraiah,  which 
betrays  the  desire  of  the  priestly  redactor  to  brinj:  him  into  the 
high-priestly  Amily  (cp  Ezra,  Genkaux;ibs  i,,  |  7  [iv.n.  The 
same  fragment  of  genealogy  springs  up  again  in  Neh.  II 11, 
where  Sertuah  b.  Hilkiah  is  called  D'/pKn  n'J  (cp  9  Ch. 
SI  13),  CD  also  I  Ch.  011,  where,  however,  the  name  is  replaced 
by  Amiah.  In  i  Esd.55  2EBd.l1  Sabaias,  £V;  but  RV 
Azaraias,  X  Esd.  8  T. 

8.  One  of  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubhabel 
(Etra23  ofMuw  [BA*t]),  hi  Neh.  7/  called  Azakiak  (17^  His 
name  appean  in  i  EsdTBaai  Zackakias,  R V Zakaias K«mmv 
IB],  (gimw  [Al). 

9.  nie«dy  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  |  7}; 
Neh.  10  >  I3I ;  cp  IS  1.  In  Neh.  12 19  the  bouse  of  Seraiah  is 
first  on  the  list,  w^wnce  we  infer  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chronicler  his  fiimUy  was  coottdcred  to  be  of  Sreal  importance, 
and  perhaps  therefore  connected  by  him  with  Seiaiah  (7).  See 
Saxea.  ^  S.  A.  c:. 

SEBAPBOi  (D^IOl^.  C6p&if>[6]lM,  -N  [BKAQF], 

1  Sevcfal  Palmyrcn*  tnacriptioiis  state  that  they  have  been 
act  Bp '  b  honour  of  the  leader  of  the  caravan  (Knnrs  3^  ^ 
tbe  Moate  and  people.' 
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C&p.  [K*tmoe]),  supernatural  guardians  of  the  throne  of 
-  B-faraneaa.  mentioned  and  partly  described 

Mwwwa.  jjjg  account  of  Isaiah's  inai^ural 
vision(Is.63-46/).  'AbovehimstoodtheserfiphIm' — i.e., 
th<7  seemed  to  tower  above  Yahwi,  who  was  enthroned 
in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple  (tbe  fs^).  Each 
had  WL  wings;  a  pair  covered  the  &ce,  another  the 
loins,  and  the  thin]  served  for  flight,  when  Yahwt 
sent  his  servant  on  some  errand.  Responsively  they 
proclaimed  the  antiphon,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Yahw6 
S£baoth ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,'  and  so 
powerful  were  thor  voices  that  the  posts  (read  of 
the  doorway  trembled.  Then  one  of  the  seraphim  flew 
to  Isaiah  with  a  '  hot  stone '  (see  Coal,  §  1}  from  the 
altar  in  his  hand,  and  touched  Isaiah's  mouth  with  it, 
as  a  symbol  of  tbe  purification  of  his  lips.  The 
seraphim  are  not  mentioned  again  by  name  in  the 
OT  or  the  NT,  though  in  Rev.  46-B  the  four  cherub-like 
beings  (fwa)  sing  the  anthem  of  Isaiah's  seraphim.  But 
in  Enoeh207  '  the  serpents'  [hfAxwrti,  Gis.  Gk.) — i.e., 
no  doubt  the  seraphim — are  mentioned  together  with 
Paradise  and  the  diembim  as  under  the  rule  of  Gabriel, 
and  in  81  m  7I7  with  the  cherubim  and  tbe  o[ibanim ; 
the  latter  clas^Scation  also  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (cp 
Cherub,  S  !}■  And  in  the  Slavonic  '  Secrets  of  Enoch ' 
(first  edited  by  Charles]  we  find  not  only  cherubim  and 
seraphim  mentioned  together  as  orders  of  angels  (20 1 
21 1),  but  also  seven  six-winged  creatures  overshadowing 
the  throne  of  God  and  singing  with  one  voice  (196 
21 1),  who  are  obviously  the  same  as  the  seraphim  and 
certain  flying  creatures  that  sing  called  Chalkadri 
( =  'croMxliles'?  t^CocKATRitZB),  with  the  fleet  and  tails 
of  lions  and  the  heads  of  crocodiles,  mentioned  with 
the  &bulou5  Phceniic-bird  (12i  ISi).  These  creatures 
have  twelve  wings,  and  attend  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
evidently  they  are  a  modification  of  the  seraphim. 

Passing  over  the  view  that  the  seraphim  are  merely 

(At.  Airufa,  to  be  high),  we  note 
three  possible  views  as  to  the  or^nal  meaning  t& 

the  name. 

I.  Fried.  Delitzsch  and  Hommel  see  a  connection 
between  idrdphim  and  Sarrapu  (the  btimer),  which  is 
given  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Babylonian  solar 
fire-god  Nergal  'in  the  land  of  tbe  west' — i.e.,  in 
Canaan  (5  R.  46,  33,  c.d.  ;  Jensen.  Xoswial.  6a). 

This  suggests  that  ReSeph,  the  old  Palestinian  wlar  fire-god 
ICISXyi),  aUo  adnutted  (as  Keipu)into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon, 


J  supply 

parallel.  The  SSripbim  (not  SerApbIm)  would  in  this  be  a 
mythic  renderine  or  the  supemalural  flames  in  which  this  god 
revealed  himself  (cp  Cant.86  JobG7n-,  tbe  form  which  they 
took  would  natnnJly  be  that  of  the  lion  (cp  Nbrgal).  Ajid 
Isaiah's  SSrftphIm  (T)  may  have  been  su^ested  by  mythic  forms 
which  perhaps  existed  in  the  temple,  nmilnr  10  the  ntrgAlli  or 
colossal  winged  lions  with  human  heads  which,  like  the  colossal 
winged  bulu,  guarded  the  portals  <£  Bab.>As&  ten^les  and 
palaces.  We  find  'Uoo^  oxen,  and  dieiiibim'  moUioned 
togedterin  i  K.Tag. 

a.  Another  possilnlity  is  that  the  Sfirfiphim  (not 
&Srdpkim)  were  originally,  in  accordance  with  Nu.  21 S 
Is.  149g,  serpents ;  Arabian  and  Hebrew  folk-lore 
placed  flying  serpents,  vHth  burning  venomous  bite,  in 
the  desert,  and  Hebrew  mythograpbers  may  have 
re|Hesented  winged  serpents  as  the  guardians  of  tbe 
dwelling  of  the  Deity.  The  place  of  honour  given  to 
living  serpents  in  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  remarked 
upon  elsewhere  (see  Serpent,  §  3  [/]),  and  though  to 
Isaiah  the  seraphic  guards  of  Yahwi  have  assumed  a 
higber  form  of  being  (see  SBOT,  'Isaiah,'  139),  yet 
no  one  who  remembers  the  frequency  with  which  in 
folk-lore  serpents  are  transformed  into  human  beings, 
can  pronounce  such  a  devdopment  impossible  It  is 
true,  there  is  no  mention  of  tbe  seraphim  in  the  Hebrew 
story  of  Paradise  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  But  It  is 
quite  possible  (see  Pakadisb.  {  11)  that  the  serpent 
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(itdAdJ)  who  held  discourse  vntli  the  fint  woman  was 
originaily  represented  as  the  guardian  of  the  wonderful 
tree  in  the  midst  of  God's  gaiden.  There  may  have 
been  triginalty  only  one  sera^  just  as  there  may  have 
been  only  one  cbenib  (cp  Ezek.  281416  Ps.  I8io[ii]). 

3.  It  is  also  possible  to  regard  the  seraph  as  a  nobler 
development  of  a  bird  of  prey.  H.  G.  Tomkins  long 
ago  suggested  a  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  sere/, 
which  appears  as  the  guardian  of  graves  and  as  the 
bearer  of  the  ^yptian  kings  to  heaven  on  their  decease^ 

Tba  frt/\%  met  with  u  early  as  the  pvrunid  tent* ;  in  a  late 
papyrus  he  ii  latd  to  '  seiM  [his  prey)  in  nil  daws  in  an  uutant 
and  take  them  above  the  top  of  the  donds  of  heaven.'!  It  is  a 
composite  animal,  and  bean  a  close  men^tlaDc*  to  the  Hek«w 
chemb  and  to  the  ypilf  or  griffin  (part  lion,  part  cagleX 

The  arguments  in  fovour  of  the  second  of  these  views 
prqxxidetate;  It  is  against  the  first  that  we  find  no 
trace  of  >pk>  as  a  divine  name,  and  against  the  third 
that  it  leaves  no  real  distinction  between  the  serafA  and 
the  cherub.  And  it  is  against  both  that  Q'BV  is  so 
much  more  naturally  rendered  'serpents'  than  either 
'  burning  ones '  or  'serefs.'  It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  temple  decoration  made  no  use 
of  the  seraphim.  But  Uie  temple  did  oontain  one 
sacred  object  closely  analogous  to  the  original  seraphim 
— the  so-called  '  brazen  serpent '  (see  NehushtAN). 
Hesekiah  brolw  it  id  pieoea.  The  Jewish  and  Christian 
imaginatioa  did  somethtng  better  with  the  seraphim 
ioherited  from  folk-lore ;  it  transformed  and  coiwbled 
them.    See  Chesubih,  Si.  t.  k.  c. 

SEBAB  (cep&p  [BA]),  i  Esd.  63a  RV,  AV  Asbker 
=aEira253.  Siseba,  s, 

BKBBBIAH  (ecepeBiM:  [BA]),  x  Esd.  8h.  AV"*- 
=  Kara  8 18.  Sherebiaii. 

8BBBD  (T^P;  CApeil  [BAFL]),  aclanof  Zebulun 

Gen.  46i4  {ce-  [A].  ecP-  \,D\  ceieK  [L].  Nu. 
38  aS),  whence  the  patronymic,  AV  Sakdite,  RV 
8«ndlto  (Nu.  2636 ;  «T]Bn  ;  o  C&p6A[e]l  [BAFL]}. 

SBBOnni  PAULire  (cepnu  tt&yAu  [Ti.WH])> 
Acts  I87.    See  PAtTLtn. 

8EBJEANT8  (ActslSss  38.t  EV},  RW-  LicrORS. 
S£BHON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

Critical  pr«suppos)iions  (|  i).  Beatitudes  and  Woes  (|  10). 

In  Mt.  m  a-4).  Jesus  and  the  Law  (H  ii-i3)> 

In  Lk.  (I  j/J.  New  Law  (|  14^)1 

Sennonic  logia  in  Mk.  (|  7^  Finale  (|  16). 

Mt.'s  Sermon  a  compilation  Audience  (|  17). 

<S  6).  Historical  lignilkance  {|  18). 

Transposition  in  Sermon  (|  g).  Bibliography  (|  igX 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  conventional  title 
given  to  an  address  variously  reported  by  the  first 
(Mt5-7,  ^tpn  elt  ri  Jpoi)  and  the  third  (Lk.  6*0-49) 
canonical  evaiigelists,  assigned  by  both  to  the  early 
Galilean  mission  of  Jesua.  The  remarkable  divergencies 
and  as  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  reports 
constitute  a  problem  of  some  nicety  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  general  synoptic  question.  How  far 
free  editorial  revision  upon  the  part  of  each  author 
extended  in  the  case  of  these  reports  of  the  Sermon, 
and  how  &r  it  is  feasible  not  simply  to  reconstruct  the 
original  address  as  that  lay  in  the  Mattbean  Logia 
( =Q)  or  in  the  Greek  recensions  of  Q  used  with  other 
material  by  each  writer,  but  also  to  estimate  its 
historicity  and  actual  situation  in  the  life  of  Jesus  — 
these  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be  attempted 
until  a  firm  foothold  bas  been  obtained  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  each  rqiort  and  a  comparative  analysis 
of  their  contents. 

Evidently  unknown  to  the  original  Mk.  (*Ur- 
1  CMtloal  nra-  sermon  transmitted  in  Q 

B^t^U*^'  '°  *****  simply  borne  the  title 

•  'to  disciples'  and  a  general  reference 
to  the  Galilseao  period — to  judge  at  least  from  the 

1  Revilloai,  JTAm  ^pf^Hemme,  i8>t,  p.  86;  see  A.ff 
•84,^996. 
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unfettered  way  in  whidi  ML  and  Lk.  make  a  place  for 

it  in  their  ndh-atives. 

The  idioayncrasies  of  the  reports,  too  marked  to  be  expUnod 
from  the  •eparatc  use  of  Q  each  editor,  necesntatc  tbe 
hypothesis  that  tbey  had  at  thur  disposal  difierent  recennons 
of  Matthew's  vernacular  logia-oollection,  which  had  originaMd 
in  various  circles  of  &ith  and  piactice.  Translatiwi  such  as 
PaiHas  mentions  ontiialy  would  involve  •ditios ;  the  fliudity  of 
interests  in  the  primitive  chntch,  together  with  tbe  absence  of 
any  definite  authority  upon  the  Utwruhy  of  Jesns,  enioaed 
evangelical  collections  to  ce&ndeiabM  VKusitndes,  even  Man 
they  came  imder  the  free  but  neither  arbitrary  nor  doctrinaire 
handling  of  an  editor  with  religious  aims  and  nrepowCTsions  of  hia 
own  (see  Gospels,  H  laoyC),  to  say  nothing  of  the  divena 
needs  of  edification.  Upon  the  characteristics  of  the  receonon 
used  by  Lk.  sec  P.  Ewald,  Vat  H»uptprvbUm  der  Eomi^.-_frmgt 
fi69oX  flisjC,  ai6^ ;  Scdtan,  BbuLikluJtrmmft.  Fandmmg 
U89M  3-Si  OBd  FaiDey  Bhe  vuHnmam.  tfettrUi^kr^  dti 
Ltiemt  {itgi\  i^a/ 

The  jdace  assigned  to  this  oratio  mmUOHa^  in  oar 
first  fpifiiS  illtistrates  the  literary  method  whidi  boe  as 
-  1^       ,   elsewhere  leads  Mt  to  produce  his  effiscts 
^^y^  '   by  means  of  massing  together  alternate 
groups  of  incidents  and  of  sayings,  not 
infrequently  taken  fit>m  various  quarters  without  strict 
regard  to  what  may  have  been  their  original  setting  or 
chronological  sequence. 

As  in  Mlc,  which  (substantially)  lay  before  Ut.,  the  baptinn 
and  the  temptation  of  Jesus  are  followed  by  his  renun  north- 
wards to  Galilee  and  the  choice  of  tbe  first  disciples  (ML  8 1-4  aa 
^Mk.  I  T-ao).  So  Ht  the  two  writings  generally  agree.  But 
whilst  Mk.  proceeds  to  narrate  the  healiiig  ministry  of  Jeans  in 
detail,  Mt.  either  postpones  this  till  he  reaches  hta  cycle  of 
miracles  (Mt.8t4-i7=Hk.laf  -34  Lk.43B-4i)or  omits  psiit  of  it 
altogedler  as  irrelevant  to  his  plan  (Mk.  1 35-31—  Ui- 
bnrtying  on  to  elaborate  an  impression  of  Jckus  as  the  profmet 
and  authority  of  the  new  religion.  The  description  of  a  preach- 
ing tour  in  the  Galibean  synagogues,  which  fell  here  in  the 

Kmitive  document  underlying  the  lynoptists  (Mlc  1  39  = 
.444),  is  expanded  by  HL  (433-15)  scnnewhat  vaguely*  in 
order  to  frnm  an  introduction  to  two  separate  cycles  of  (a)  in- 
struction, and  (i)  healing.  The  author's  plan  thus  is  to  repre- 
sent Jesus  successively  as  teachiog  and  preaching  (IiAmvm'  aal 
Kifpuamm :  &-7)  and  as  healing  (ftnaurnW ;  8-934,  a  cycle,  far 
the  most  pan,  of  ten  miracles).  The  exigencies  of  this  method 
postpone  to  tbe  latter  phase  all  the  incidents  narrated  in  tbeir 
proper  place  by  Mk.  (140-Sia)  and  Lk.  (513-61117-19)1  la 
historical  i»der  these  ought  to  form  a  prelude  to  'iSx.Vf,  UpOB 
which  they  serve  to  throw  ocoudonally  rays  of  light. 

The  inner  structure  of  the  address  corresponds  in 
part,  but  aoij  in  part,  to  its  setting.'  Out  of  the 
.  gfc-BMfai— .  crowds,  GaUIsean  and  lum-GalilseaD, 
9.  aaoamm.  thronged  Jesus  m  the  border  of 
the  lake,  his  adherents  gathered  to  him  as  he  retired  to 
the  hill-slope  (5 1/ ).  What  follows  is  represented  as  an 
address  delivered  to  them  directly,  in  the  bearing  of  tbe 
larger  throng  (laif.).  Jesus  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
proclaim  vividly  and  openly  his  aims  and  methods  in  a 
magna  charta  of  the  new  reign  of  God.  With  lar^ 
and  divine  utterance  (dvoffai  rb  rrd/ui  ah-oG),  he  at 
once  lays  bare  the  continuity  of  his  message  with  the 
religious  tradition  of  the  people,  and  explicitly  diflereo- 
tiates  what  made  up  the  original  element  in  his  own 
ideal  as  compared  with  that  of  current  Judaism. 

The  address  opens  with  a  reSective  but  glowing  description  of 
the  genuine  religious  characto',  in  its  demands  and  privil^ea. 
The  eight  beatitudes  (0  3-10),  of  which  the  last  b  repeated  and 
spedaUy  applied  to  his  hearers  ^  I  r/O,  define  a  B^t  of 
and  nnitUiMt  drntiaa  towaida  God  and  man,  tuber  than  a 

I  For  the  question  of  the  Sermon's  ethical  originality,  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  scopeof  the  present  article,  see  esipemally 
Titius,  Dit  NTlkkt  LtkrtvondtrStligkeit'^JSUx  Then,  1895X 
197-199 :  for  tbe  teaching  on  marriage,  iMd.  6j-j»,  and  on 
man's  consciousness  of  God,  MtL  ri4-ii7.  Further,  Ebrbaidt, 
Dtr  CrwidcJUm*itr  der  StAik  /ttm  im  VerkAltmiti  m  d*M 
mettiMt.  ///jffkii^m  Emtes  yolktM,  etc  (r895),  107  X 

S  The  incident  m  the  Capernaum  ^nagogue  (Mk.  1 3i-sa= 
U^*3i-p)mA  tbe  flight  of  Jesus  (Mlc.l35-3B=Lk.  449^0  are 
both  omitted, 

■  Jesus  as  the  deliverer  of  a  new  law  speaks  from  a  hill  at  Om 
opening  (&i^X  "  at  the  close,  of  the  go^I  (SSis,  equally 
vague).  Ml's  moderate  concern  for  chronology  renders  tt  un- 
certain how  for  an  expannve  passage  like  433-5i  (Ss.  om. 
4  94^)  rests  upon  some  bill>tradition,  or  is  derived  and  modified 
from  the  narrative  of  Mk.  (see  tbe  doublet  fl3S-10i>  Certainly 
in  6 1  there  is  no  tinge  of  cmiteapt  far  ibe  crowd  as  1  »ai|«— il 
of  X'i^  «wpma4»w(Chrys.X 
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robnU  attitude  to  the  world.  1  But  Jesus  ibe  rabbi  hutefu^  to 
explain  that  his  ideal,  so  iar  from  being  parochial  or  pusil- 
bmnoas,  iuvolves  an  uufliochiiig  stand  before  hardship  and 
duty  (6  tj-ifi) ;  *  *o  little  wai  it  a  relaxed  method  of  picty,^  that 
it  demanded  from  men  a  loftier  and  more  ejtacting  conduct  thiui 
that  taught  or  pnctised  hy  the  conventional  rmbbinical  religion 
of  the  day  (fi  17-90).'  This  avowal  iMtarally  tuggesti  the  new 
and  final  attitude  of  Jesus*  to  the  Jewish  Law,  which  is  ex- 
emplified with  iMilUant  and  effective  paradox  m  five  or  six 
cnuial  instuces  (6  91-48)  of  the  radicaTantithcHs  between  the 
new  legUali<Hi  and  the  old  jurisprudence  with  its  ethical  limita- 
tioos.  The  new  rests  on  motive  and  inner  disposition,  summed 

Sin  oiynMlging  charity  to  one's  enemies;  thus  Jesus  rounds 
the  circle  of  thought  started  in  the  beatitudes,  cutting  up  the 
poisonoiu  jp^owths  of  evasion  and  quibbling  by  unccnidiuofial 
precepts  oTiiiciaive  brevity. 

The  prindple  of  inwardness  and  sincerity  is  then  expounded 
(Si-iBX  pc^tedly  and  strongly  tike  all  effective  principles,  in  the 
shape  of  a  triple  antithesis  to  the  Pharisaic  praxis  of  almsgiving, 
twayer,  and  tasting,  which,  by  thor  externality,  develop  ostenta- 
tion. Jesus  then  recurs'  to  the  positive  rehtion  <a  man  to 
God's  btherly  jmnridence  (010-34,  cp  S45)  as  a  modve  for 
dngfenesB  of  beajt  and  for  freetUim  front  unotw  worldly  anxiety 
(cp  O.  Holtanann's  Ntmttst.  ZtUffieh.,  1S95,  p.  »9>.  The 
toosely  Jmned  aphoristic  logia  wQch  follow  (m  7i-aoX  are 
partly  resumptive  and  in  the  main  accessory  rather  than  vital 
to  the  body  of  the  addreib  Wambgs  against  censoriousness 
(Ti-j)  with  its  attendant  hypocrisy,  and  tne  opposite  (though 
less  common)  bult  of  an  uodHcriminating  temper  which  u  blind 
to  the  diffierences  of  men  (76);  an  encouiagement  to  jvayer, 
based  on  God's  fatherly  goodness  f7  7-1 1);  a  reiteration  of  the 
golden  rule  (T  13) ;  a  call  to  personal  effort  and  independence  in 
seeking  life  (7 13^1^) ;  a  warning  against  being  misted  by  &lse 
nrophett,  whose  conduct  is  to  be  made  their  test  (7  ij-so) ;  these 
MM  Op  to  the  epilogue  (7  ai-afX  in  triiich  qxirious  aucipMshipB 
is  cypMtd,  and  (by  means  M  »  parable)  the  re^ouiralby  of 
hearers  and  die  wisdom  of  practical  obedlenoe  to  Jems'  cam- 
mands  are  vividly  depicted. 

In  style,  coaception,  and  anangement,  Mt 's  elaborate 
and  prolonged  Sermon  shows  traces  of  his  workmanship 
4.  GhanafcAr-  '""^  duracteriitic  traits.    It  is  a  com- 
ySf^  position  rather  than  an  actual  address. 

That  it  was  carried  in  some  retentive 
memoiy  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  perfisctly  nmnanage- 

1  A^elic  ingeniously  traces  missionaries  (g)  and  martyrs  (10) 
snffering.  the  latter  (ity^  generally,  the  former  inside  (19)  ana 
outdde  64-14  Israel.  Ilie  temper  of  vo.  3-10  resembles,  with 
lets  ttchatological  emphasis,  that  of  passages  like  En.&7,  'but 


to  the  noble  and  devout  company  erf'  the  pro[rf>etB,  you  must  be 
prepared  for  hardshipc  which  flow  from  an  open  stand  for 
religion  amot^  the  pet^e.  Fear  of  such  peril  is  not  to  deter 
you  from  taking  your  place,  any  more  than  the  subtler  tempta- 
tion of  Use  modesty.  On  the  continuity,  of  which  jesus  was 
conscious  in  his  preaching  of  God's  reign,  between  Umaelf  and 
the  or  psahnists  and  prt^bets,  «*  Bartb,  Dit  Hmmftprobltmc 
dtt  Lthttujeaiy  5B-67  (1S99). 

'  Zahn  iEini.  2  277  9S7)  actually  makes  S  lA  die  theme  of  the 
scmoa,  emphasising  the  apologetic  aim  of  the  whole  Gosoel  as 
a  defence  of  Jesus  and  his  religion  against  current  Judaism. 
Gnwen  ingeniously  tries  to  detect  in  the  beatitudes  &  leversed 
pragnrnme  of  contents :  Cio^S  69— 617-06  &B<'Aa7-37  S7 
-S^48  5  6='0i-34  8^»7iyC  64=73-6  63=77.11. 

*  The  curious  vartalion  of  615-17  in  an  early  Talraudlc  story 
('  I  am  not  come  to  take  away  from  the  lawof  Motes,  bat  to  add 
to  the  law  of  Hoses  am  I  come,'  accompanied  by  '  Let  thy  I^ht 
shine  in  the  candlestidi')  is  siippoaed  by  Gfldemaim  to  have 
been  derived  from  Mt.'s  Logta.  Cp  SlmdiM-  BiiUca,  1 57-59 
(Nenbautfi  PMl^  Sacra,  45  (Nestlel  and  Laible,  Jtnu 
Chritlut  im  raimm/<iS9i),  ^f. 

S  The  gwid  workt  of  v.  16  are  umply  the  h  vhcr  righttotmutt 
of  V.  so,  wluch  Ot  b  imtrfied  in  ec.  96  and  45)  redccts  and  repro- 
duces on  earth  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Father  in 
heaven ;  cp  Holtna.  NT  Tk*»L  171  174/ 

*  Although,  in  oonlbrniltT  to  the  hiatwical  sttnatioivthe  daim 
of  Jmos  upon  the  personal  ufe  of  hb  Mk>wm  is  not  empharised 
at  tUs  inangnral  period  of  the  ministry,  and  hb  Messianic  rftle 
u  still  obtain  (cp  on  7h./]l  bb  commanding  antbcxity  and 
self-constjousness  are  evident  in  words  like '  I  come  .  .  .  I  say.' 
Snch  bijgimge  b  the  nttetaooe  of  'a  superbuman  self-conacioits. 
nesa  iriucb,  as  the  secret  of  Christianity's  origin  and  growth, 
must  be  KjMped  first  and  fbreniost  at  a  bet. . . .  ItuquiteiiU' 
pomibJe  for  us  to  conceive  tucb  an  inner  KCe.  Revclatian. 
redemption,  forgiveness,  help—be  has  tt  all  within  himself  and 
offers  it  to  those  who  yield  to  the  impresuon  of  hb  personality ' 
(Wernle,  AnJSmgt  wu.  RtUgiim,  34^,  alUr  BaurJ. 

'  Ml  may,  however,  have  meant  6 19-34  to  continue  the  anti- 
Pharisaic  ^emic  <Cp  Mk.  13  40  Mt.  29  aj  Uc.  16  x-i/^ 

'  To  imitate  God's  uAgrudging  love  towards  men  (643-48)0' 
lo  obAT  hb  will  (7  si)  b  as  impossible  along  the  road  of  legal 
crupubusiMss  (690)  as  it  b  lor  mere  profession  and  empty 
words.  On  7  31-93  cp  the  (too  conservative)  etsay  by  Schlatter 
in  Gn^^wtO^  SimditM,  iftof  (1895X    The  dution  in 
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able  hypothesis.  The  wdl-known  haUi  of  o(»npiliii( 
material,  which  stamps  Mt's  Gospel,  is  legible  all 
through  the  oroHo  moniana  ;  earlier  and  later  logia  are 
massed  together,  and  even  their  dexterous  union  cannot 
obliterate  their  heterogeneous  nature  and  foreign  sites.' 
Mt's  Sermon,  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  Lie's,  is 
neither  consecutive  in  trend  nor  a  uni^  in  time ;  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  comparative  evidence  gained 
from  Lk.,  put  this  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  The 
very  style  shows  how  the  source  has  been  worked  over. 

In  Mt.  6-7  we  have  the  author's  favourite  '  come  unto '  i^pov- 
inoiLQ*)  in  the  introduction  (like  Lk.'s  'as  be  was'  [n-  Tymfin.) 
11 1  ctc.X  and  favourite  or  characteristic  phiases  throughout  the 
whole — e^.,  ' (and)  then ' ([Koi]  rtfr* :  694  7593),  '  verily '  (ui^v : 
6  la  etc.),  say  .  .  .  against  .  .  .'(timivTi  nriinvoc :  6  it  1833), 
' again ' (roAif :  633610.).  ' be  seen ' (^oive^iat ;  851618),  intrans. 
'do'(«oi»i')  with  adverb  (647  69  7i9  =  Lk.63i),  'be  done' 
(y«>n)^qTH :  6 10,  not  in  Lk, ;  Acts  1  so  O), '  it  was  said '  (jpp^ : 
091  etc.,  non-Lucan),  verM  in  -nwtv  (nrarwfnt',  «po^nrmf*ii>, 
trntntiv,  ayyofnictfX  'k^  way'  (inrajw:  694X  'whoever' 
(offnt:  63941  7i594'^2V,  Llc64t),  'tiir(«Bt:  61820),  'before 
[men]  (ffivpoo^iv ;  6  16  94  S  ij".  76), '  for  so '  (ovrwt  yip :  2  ;  S  ic 
&iaX  the  simpler  pron.  for  the  reflexive  (699  6 19^  vpbt  Tk('t0  7 
with  infin.  (69S  6 A  'that  .  .  .  may'  (owtt  [6  timespi  'as' 
(ttawtp :  6 9  etc.^    It  is  profitable '  (/jvfiAipn :  tag  non< 


iimxoi:  691^,  Ron-LucanX  'altar  (fcriM^sun- :  633^ 
38 18-3035),  'be  hid '  (■piia'TH ;  6  i4etcX  '  reward '  (lu^Mf : 
etc),  'only'  (jti^y,  adv.:  647),  'swear'  (V>^w:  63434  etc\ 
' priest '(iuoAo^:  l^jttc-),  'tot  thb  b'  (oSrorvop:  83  7i9; 
cpll  10  AVx  'hnng. .  .  to'(*po7f^:  6 aj/C  etc). ' hypocrite 
(MoKptnb:  69516  7id>  'vnse'(^tet|UK:  7  94  ttc).  besides  of 
CDtmc,  the  fkmous  Aii^dam  qf  heavett  (G  3  la  etc)  instead  of 
kingdom  ^  Gtd,  and  the  dbtinctive  (except  Mk.  11 35)  us^  of 
fatktrifitktaotH,  or  A#aM)i^)asai^tieo  to  God  {your- Father 
occurs  in  Lk.  only  6a6=Mt.6  48  and  123o=Mt.639,  bei^des 
1233;  it  b  Matthxan).  Of  Mt.'s  iso  ha*«JC  ttgonuna  tha 
Sermon  alone  contains  is  (^rroAoy^,  fipaxtf,  StaJM^vm,  *\p^ 
mrot^,  ivwHwcw,  cvvo^,  tStn,  rnTuji aivaw,  Kpu^alot,  fuhiov, 
woAnAeyfa,  ^aud,  ioKot  (p)ur.  =  vows,  6  33),  wAm^m  (absoLV 
Mvu»t(647  67 18 17),  [fiav.  rii¥  oipavmrimapawi^^Ss^  ^^j). 
Phrases  like  on  iHuit  daf  O  3a),  xpiMiv  -nc  (in  sense  of 
final  judgment,  b%i/.t  i^)  are  more  fiiequent  in  Mt.  than  In 
the  other  syn^ftics.  and  traces  of  the  apostolic  (Pauline?)  age 
have  been  more  or  less  reasonably  found  In  expressions  such  as 
igy«(-  inaUtr  p  33),  iwv/iia  (7  93),  «r<&X*ia  ^  13),  ju(u»mi>^ 
(66  etc  ;  Lk.l7S  in  OT  senseX  iiMp6t  (699  736,  etc.),  b^tJu^- 
fuiTs  (6iaX  mwouTTHfutra  (flu/.),  mpiwtvetv  (5 30),  ayturav 
TOP  Snpov  (Q  34  Rom.  18  8),  etc. 

Following  in  the  main  Mlc's  order  dttiing  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Gal i] lean  mission,  thoi^i  with  one  cbar- 
-  .  J .     acteristic  [see  below,  g  9}  transposition 
"j","";  (Mk.  87-ts=eLk.  617-^9.  Mk.  813-19= 
•wiiuiiiuw.         (lia.16),  which  was  introduced  to 
provide  an  audience  and  situation  for  the  non-Marcan 
address  to  be  inserted  at  this  point,  Lk.  narrates  the 
choice  of  the  Twelve  and  the  subseqtient  position  of 
Jesus  on  some  level  ground  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  (a)  the  Twelve,  {i)  a  large  crowd  ot  disciples,  and  [e) 
a  large  multitude  of  non-Galilseans.'  Abteeviating 
Mk.'s  account  of  Jesns  as  a  healer  ot  diseases,  Lk. 

9 Clem. 4  accentuates  the  loglon,  'even  though  ye  be  gathered 
with  me  b  my  bosom  and  do  not  my  commandtnwits,  etc* 

'  Some  logia  would  by  thdr  nature  be  assodated  with  certain 
places  and  certain  pe<qde.  Others  would  be  toinewbat  ttmeless, 
either  owing  to  tbieir  repetition  or  to  their  less  local  content. 
Introdnctcsy  and  exfdajiaMry  commeiits,_by  way  of  setting, 
mutt  have  baen  letained  by  many  ci  the  primidve  lo^a  in  pass- 
ing from  oral  to  written  am,  Just  as  earth  dings  to  the  roots 
of^ a  pludced  plant.  Bat  a  comparison  of  Mt.  Had  LIl  ibows 
that  whilst  Lk.  freqnently  fbuna  no  settinB  for  bb  logia,  and 
generally  tried  to  filtnish  them  with  a  site.  Ml  b  much  lets 
Gonoeroed  to  prcsnrva  the  local  and  dutnotogical  pontion  even 
of  logia  which  he  foond  equipped  with  such  a  habitation.  His 
Sennon  oonststs  (rf  teverai  snulbr  collections  of  logia,  already 
compiled,  perhaps  in  part  by  himseK  for  catadieticid  purposes. 
These,  welded  more  <te  ktt  tkiUulq-  tostther,  aiake  up  the 
splendid  somroary  at  the  Sermoa  as  it  now  lict  in  the  goqia. 

9  Mk.'t  Gatibeans  and  (10  Ss.)  IduuMUU  are  omitted.  Just 
as  the  force  of  Ht.  6 14-16  is  felt  when  one  realises  that  it  was 
addressed  to  a  crowd  drawn  primarily  from  Galilee  (4s5),  diat 
traditionally  inferior  and  b[itar«nt  proviaca  (4 15/],  to  XJc's 
omission  of  the  logion  froot  Us  Sennon  becomes  tbrmficant  when 
one  recollects  that  be  wrote  Ux  a  public  in  the  Roman  empire 
when  memoriea  of  the  despente  pan  played  by  GaliUeam  in  the 
recent  war  (66^  A.o.)  made  it  uiadvisable  to  dwell  anon  ifanr 
connection  with  the  new  religion.  Jerusalem  and  Jodaa  buBc 
largely  b  Lk.  2-8 ;  Lk.  alone  narrates  d>c  Galilaantf  panwIlWit 
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hastens  to  incwporate  tui  address  of  his  to  the  disciples 

(Sao,  not  to  the  Twelve). 

The  oddras  opens  with  a  quartette  of  beatitiules,  apottR^ls- 
iog  titeial  poverty,  plivfical  hunger,  «nd«ctiuilt«an  as  dcatioed 
to  iiecure  eventtualjr  bliu  and  Senefiu  for  dlidplea  in  mch  « 
praacnt  plight  of  iocmI  want  and  oppreSsirai.  Then  baatitiides 
Dfttathe  a  ipirit  of  intense  •ympathy  with  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden, which  'a  characterittic  of  the  thiid  KoepvL  Dins,  fiir 
example  (IS  19-31),  is  not  sent  to  bell  unqtly  neoiue  he  it  ndi. 
Yet  his  riches,  tt  is  impSed,  faava  not  moclv  aegravated  his 
guilt,  but  proved  a  barrier  to  the  condncl  which  would  have 
saved  him.  Better  without  them,  u  the  infetcnoa.  Better 
bestow  tbcm  to  alms  apon  the  nee<dy.  Luanu,  as  tlus  teriim 
WMauettuiiMU  Ckrith  assumes^  being  a  poor  man  is  {nous. 
Similarly,  in  the  good  time  coming,  Jesus  promises  a  codqttets 
revolution  of  the  social  order,  when  the  destitute  will  receive 
compensation  for  their  present  ills  '  (cp  the  deliberate '  now '  [n>r] 
repeated  in  v.  ai  ;  'is  '[(ffTif},  v.  ao,  implies  certain,  not  present, 
possession).  As 897  iivdicatet,  vv.  ao-96  are  spoken  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  disdples  rather  than  addressed  to  them  directly.  They 
represent  an  impassioned  monologue  addressed  to  two  general 
classes  of  individuals  whom  Jesus,  here  'one  of  the  prophets' 
indeed,  sees  in  his  mind's  eye.  Among  the  many  disciples 
(ftaArraO  standing  round  him,  there  were  pEobably  poor  men, 
poor  oy  circumstances  or  by  choice  ^6 1 1),  hungry  people  (S  x/S), 
and  sufTerers  <6 17^}^  But  at  this  Juncture  it  would  hav«  Mui 
neither  an  appropriate  nor  an  exhaustive  description  to  dassify 
the  disciples  as  a  whole  under  these  categories. 

This  is  coTToboraiad  by  the  quartette  of  woes  (OJ^  iltX  in 
which  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is  sketched  (Is.  S8-a3,  cp 
M 13-16).  Like  the  rest  of  wbat  is  peculiar  to  Lk.  in  the 
Sermon,  it  is  mainly  ccmcemed  with  the  perils  of  authority  (17A), 
popularity  (36),  and  especially  money  (34^  jr/  3^)-  The 
second  woe  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  Ss.  There  ii  no  woe 
corresponding  to  the  third  beatitude,  and  the  fourth  woe  is 
atUreased  to  the  disciples,  rather  than  to  an  objective  class, 
thereby  restuning  va.  32 /,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  transition 
In  V.  aj.  In  his  second  volume  Llctias  stories  illustrating  the 
joy  felt  by  disciples  under  peraecotion  (Si3^ActsS4i,  etc.), 
while  at  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  popularity  is  not  tn- 
wiabiy  (Rom.  14 18)  s  proof  of  diskiyalty  (Sat,  cp  Acts 3 47^ 
AltbovKh  the  first  three  beatitudes  anci  woes  are  rather  estenial 
and  esuatologiali'-lbe  fimrtb  toadies  a  deeper  note  of  experi- 
ence:  yet  idl  arc  controlled  by  the  saaw  senie  that  the  nli^ous 
qnesuon  is  bound  up  with  the  social,  as  the  OT  pn^wts  were 
never  wcaiy  of  rmterating. 

In  quieter  tones  Jesus  now  proceeds  to  address  not  the  twelve 
apostws  but  the  wider  circle  (A  1330)  of  his  disdples  or  im- 
mediate bnrers  (St/yOi  passing  60m  the  vehement  denuncia- 
tion of  prosperous  and  proud  folk  into  a  persnauve  appeal  for 


pression  that  hMierto  In  Bao-aSjesns  has  been descrilxng.  rather 
than  addrcsnagi  certain  types  of  men.  At  this  point  the  con- 
trast is  almost  equal  to  a  drcqqring  of  the  votoe.  The  substance 
of  the  discourse.  In  its  second  phas^  is  love  to  one's  enemies  or 
opponents.  According  to  Lk.^  this  numaae  dispodtioD  is  to  be 
expressed  not  simply  in  blessing  and  pmyar.  but  heroically  in 
(a)  a  patient,  unoomplainitig  endurance  oririolence  and  robbery, 
and  in  (£)  Iwiding  money  freely— so  freely,  Indeed,  that  it  i*  a 
loan  merely  in  name.  As  usual,  the  question  of  mooey  bulks 
largely  in  Lie's  mind.  He  represents  Jems  as  connselnng  the 
disdples  in  effective  and  unqualified  aj4>orisma  never  to  make 
money  sn  occasion  of  quaneUing ;  if  it  be  stolen  fron  them, 
better  acqniesce  than  retaliate  and  attempt  to  recover  the  loss ; 
if  borrowed,  neither  money  nor  property  is  to  be  demanded  back. 
To  this  pasuva  r3U,  active  nde  is  added ;  money  is  to  be 
ni^rndgmgly  lent^  even  to  one'*  enemies.   Chie  does  not  need 


hy  Pilau  08 1-3)  and  the  false  charge  of  sedition  nfc  V. 
St  si  made  against  Jesus  by  the  priests ;  Galilee  plays  no  imrt 
in  ma  Rcsoriectton  stories. 

1  Uc's  Sermon  is  less  true  than  Ht-'s  to  the  normal  portion 
of  Jesus  towards  the  future  of  God's  reign  on  earth ;  in  rightly 
teprodudng  the  somewhat  catastrophic  side,  which  Jesus  held 
in  common  with  his  age,  he  fails  to  give  suflident  prominence 
to  the  inner  spiritual  side,  which  formed  the  real  contritniticm  of 
Jesus  to  the  tune.  Hence  the  impresNon  left  by  his  Senncm  b 
vivid  but  limited.   See  Titius,  ipf;  i^lf' 

S  This  it  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  first  preaching  of  Jesun  in 
Galilee,  which  echoed  the  cschatological  note  of  the  Baptist 
fMk.  1  ■^Mt.4i7S3^i  Both  'bclys(Hrit'(B)w*>wii*vu«>and 

fire'  (nfO  are  in  the  Sermon;  but,  particulsjly  in  Ut.,  the 
■radons  heavenly  amilt  predominates,  even  althons^  Lk.  has 
uttla  or  nothing  of  HL't  sweeping  anti-legal  criticism.  BoA 
veruont  are,  fimn  diOerent  standpnnts,  to  be  regarded  as '  good 
news '(Ml  4  03). 

s  The  connection  wonM  be  still  ckser  if  the  wealthy 
onressora  of  w.  9^/.  were  the  enemies  of  e>.  37. 

*  On  the  rellsieiiB  economy  of  alms  see  Id  1-14,  and  contrast 
1233=1833  with  Ht.ai9.  like  the  Epistle  of  James,  Lk. 
reflects  the  trading  atmosphere  of  early  Palestinian  Christians ; 
the  dangers  presented  by  property  and  wealth  to  the  bitfa 
(GospKLfi,  1 40)  are  vividly  presein  to  hk  mind.  See  Peabodv's 
j*nu  Ckrixt  mtd  thM  Steiml  L^fk  (igoiX  197^^1  and  especially 
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to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  tabbed  or  to  lend  money ;  but  it  it 
obvious  that  reitented  and  prominent  injunctions  Uke  these 
would  lose  much  of  thdr  point,  if  the  society  to  vrtiich  they  weiu 
addressed  CMisisted  of  povoty-stricken  outcasts.  This  enforces 
the  view  that  fita/.  is  not  intended  to  describe  the  actual  con- 
dition  of  the  disdples  round  Jesus,  to  whom  ^rj  f.  is  spoken. 

The  third  phase  of  the  address  (vmO  opens  with  some  tooaely 
set  logia ;  the  thread  upon  wbich  Lk.  has  sQung  them  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  Turning  fran  one's  duty  to 
6.  CbftT-  enemies^  Jesus  dwells  on  the  duty,  espeoally 
Mrtttrirtigj.  ^  teadung  and  instmctioo,  which  one  owes  to 
the  brethren.  To  give  KOe  guidance  (039= 
Jai,  S 19^)  Mie  must  be  dear-eyed  oneself ;  to  pve  adequate 
and  comptetc  assistance  to  the  untrained  and  inexpericnoed, 
one  must  be  equipped  adequately  first  of  all  (640).  Self- 
criticism  (64iyC)  b  the  necessary  prelude  to  any  siacere  and 
useful  criticism  of  other  people.  It  is  the  itmer  state  of  a  man's 
own  heart  (0  43-45)  that  determines  the  value  and  virtue  of  wbat 
be  contributes  to  the  world.  See  Mines  (50L  3098). 

Finally,  the  epilogue  (9  46-49)  in  perabdic  form  (which  'mi^i 
constantly  inhalHt  Ootb  Uie  memoiy  and  the  judgment,'  Sir 
Philip  Sidney)  sums  Dp  the  responsibility  of  hearers ;  a  stable 
character  b  Duilt  up  not  on  mere  verbal  admiration  of  the 
teacher,  bat  on  practical  obedience  to  such  commands  as  he 
has  laid  down. 

Whatever  be  Lie's  method  elsewhere  in  dealing  with 
his  sources,  the  Sermon  exhibits  traces  of  considemble 
fireedom  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  whose  geoeral 
characteristics  of  style,  conception,  and  arrangement 
are  fairly  conspicuous  in  830-49.  Not  merdj  id  the 
beatitudes  uidwoBs(FeiiM,n>.  iia-iao),  but  thrxragh- 
otU  the  whole,  the  Jewish-Cbriatian  cirele  reflected  in 
Lie's  sources  becomes  visible  and  atidible.  Whilst 
Ml  reflects  the  early  church  under  the  strain  of  opposi- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Pharisaic  religion,  Lk.  reveals 
indirectly  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of  Palestinian 
Christians,  possibly  within  the  Jertualem-church  (Feiae. 
iq>.  14S-145)  itidf,  under  the  overbearing  ntle  and 
tntter  animosi^  (rf  the  wealthy  Sadducees  (see  Reoan's 
tAn^krist,  fimp.  S).  His  sources  vibrate  with  feel- 
ing smilar  in  many  points  to  that  felt  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  Hermas,  etc.*  Formally,  too,  his  pungent 
report  of  the  Sermon  is  shaped  into  a  homily,  whereas 
Mt.'s  is  built  up  out  of  didactic  pieces  used  by  catecbists 
of  the  apostolic  age. 

In  the  Locan  beatitodcs  etc.  MacMS),  the  poor  (rrHxeO  are 
first  of  all  blessed  (as  already  In  4ia  Jeaus  is  represented  as 
quoting  Isaiah  01  t/l  and  plaong  in  tbe  fbicfrcmt  at  hu  mission 
— '  to  premcb  the  gOSpei  to  the  poor '  [cveyycA^MM^  wrmxtitH, 
several  of  the  Lncan  ,ka/a.T  ugvm^na  occur  (/^,  ykim  and 
imprdat),  and  in  the  Introdnctory  formula  (tmifiait  a.rA.),  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  addiess,  tbe  stj-le  b  predoaunantly 
Lucan.  Favourite  or  characteristic  Lucan  terms  recur; 
«AajCtuF  (more  external  than  Mt.'s  wnttU),  wm-rA  rd  miri  mMm 

SSaj),  vAot^Mt,  PVf,  wMfiiaXiffrit  {O14  of  selfi^  woitdly  saiis- 
action,  as  opposed  to  mesuanic  bliss,  S  25,  cp  16  35J,  jfiwM^fu 
^6 as,  contrast  Mmilu-ly  1  33).  wtiyitt  (6ai  1  53),  nt  with  ntc. 
(O3047  etc.XwAijv  (6 u  3s),  axuTvtp  (fiioplSao),  aroAa^i^tonr 
W34),  mAk  (flsa),  BMW  («3B),  ifUMMC  (O31,  etcX  om*«*» 
(in  unique  sense  SjaX  (tcn'emv  (4w,  cp  Ml.  I&14X  lSw(fi4i, 
cp  Mt.74;  «44.  cp  Mt.ia33),  /»x«»**  -P^  (847 
bwtSnfmn  47 12 5),  one  instance  « tus  preference  foe  compounds 
with  iW>(S3H),  f«>ii(^[e««K«4sX  Miwf(«3sO^  eW  with  dative 
(031^),  tlw  Hebrawm  tM  y^(Sa3,  etc.,  never  HLX  dwer'«r 
M(6i9,  etc. :  Ml  18  47  fX  *Is«i'Mp^^a\^(e39,  etc,  only  Hk. 
13i3X  K«l  aMr  (0ao,  etc.),  irfiemfx«vAM  (SsS  ActsSi^), 
j!V"<rTotofGod(l3a35  7fi:  0  3<), 'f**  common  Lunnandhnhne 
constr.  of  the  article  (O43 ;  only  in  Mt.  once,  73),  etc.  Notable 
luktmje  Ugvmtna  are  :  ^irsXrffbt^S  (635),  vwtpytjtyvw»  (VjS), 
<»3»>.  »*W»>PW  (6  4B),  <a4S),  AaMpw  (e^XnA 

(9  4S 14  39X  fw«wTii  («  49),  nevp^ynvii  (6  ^ JCJl  and  W)p« 
(04^   In  vayj.  ex^MM  and  lUwuBwti  are  parallHed  asm  lyr, 

L.  Paul's  study  (ZtTT,  1901,  pp.  S04-544).  'Welcher  Reicbe 
wird  sdig  werdenf'  Also  Hastings  i?^  4  >9J^ 
_  t  Qi  the  secoud^entuty  interpolations  in  Tett.  /wd,  as ;  cat 
•i  JpaTMX*^  <>A  KijpterrA— rwHoufrataaiei  J»w»faxe<H«w^ 
AfvMTM  ...  of  U  «v>«(v«vvt  ami  ijnywrtel  akc^ 

vwrat.  The  preceding  atfing  (el  f»  ktwf  fsAnrr^nmc 
i»wito«nw  h  x^gf)  rwectt  an  ontloak  aBm  to  either  of  tbe 
synopnc  versions  or^the  beatitudes— a  feet  whidi  incidentally 
eonfirms  tbeir  histoiic  veridmilitnde.  When  tbe  Seiinon  was 
spoken,  Jems  bad  not  yet  coipbasised  hb  second  ceasiiigor  even 
his  death  {  alt  tbe  future  for  him  and  bb  lay  within  the  horiam 
of  hi*  lifetime,  as  yet  hardly  clouded  byoppcs'tioi'  culmitwiting  in 
tragedy  or  delay.  Even  the  alluMons  to  aacommunicadoo 
from  tne  synagogue  and  Other  ^msiolic  ilb  do  not  obliterale 
ihii  ^wimitive  feature,  although  Aey  qualify  it. 

3  'The  idea  b  one  of  severaTanticfpMed  In  Ps.  S<A.  (cp  5 
See  ferther,  on  tbe  meaning,  Reinadi,  HmttdaHrndttfrtefrnM, 
tB94.  pp.  ss-58. 
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aad  ill-vill )  defined  as  speech  (»ra^)  and  act  (<nip.  cp  i  Pet. 
S 16).)    Similar  phrases  recalling  the  apostolic  age  may  be  seen 


il'  (•is;  m  aCor.ls^  ««pti[«if  (Ua9X  Xip*%  (8 3^34,  for 
nL's  fiMWtX  afiagn^l  (x^^i^ric  for  MU't  Mnxoi,  rtJMvoi), 
«X>pi0i«c  (l)3S°'3  Tim.  Sa ;  cp  Sii  with  i  Tim.  4  ip,  «A«^«r 
(0  34,  etc.,  only  onc«  in  quot.  in  Ht.lSaiX  and  blind  guides 


I 


SSQxRom.Sig,  which  is  perlupa  a  rttminiiceDce  of  thelogion). 
Similarly,  tb«  two  ottwr  paiaages  (lli-4  9-'3  1Sm-34)  where 
Uc  has  reproduced  matter  included  in  Mt.'s  Sermon,  show 

evident  traces  of  Uie  author's  ttyla  in  bvoorite  or  characteristic 

_   ,  .  *  

las),  «bnr  U 
ODcfl  in  Hl 

12 ii),  wf= where  01 never  in  HlX  ^aUiivnov  (UssX  Aw 
with  prep,  and  art.  (U  i). 

These  linguistic  phenomena  bring  LJc'f  version  of 
the  Sermon  into  line  with  the  rest  Ot  his  gospel.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Hebraisms  or  Aramaisms  are  at  all 
characteristic  of  the  passage,  and  the  inference  is  that 
Lk.  has  either  translated  fi^m  Q  with  a  freedom  which 
makes  his  rendering  something  of  a  paraphrase,  or  (as 
is  more  probable)  that  lilte  Ml.  lie  has  edited  and  in 
part  rewritten  a  Gredc  recension  of  Q.  In  this  Q, 
to  all  aiqiearanee,  the  Sermon  lay  between  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  and  the  healing  of  the  centtuion's  child  at 
Capernaum  (Mk.  8  i3-i9  =  Lk.  6  ia-i6  Mt.8  5-i3=Lk. 
7i-io).  Near  (NW.)  Capernaum  and  about  midway 
in  the  GaliUean  period  Jesus  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  spoken  this  address.  It  is  much  less  probable 
that  Lk.  had  before  him  not  merely  the  logia  but  also 
another  indepotdent  document  containing  a  discourse 
which  he  coijiued  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

In  three  instances  our  canonical  Mk.  contains  logia 
equivalent  to  passages  in  the  Sermon :  on  retribution 

1   Ibpmntilfl    *«4  =  Mt-  (633*)  7»  Lk.  (123.^)  638, 

^  1*34,  and  on  a  forgiving  spmt  wrth 

pra>-er  11 35  [s6]=Mt.ei4/ 

The  presence  of  these  in  Mk.  may  be  due  to  a  redactor  of  the 
primitive  *  Mk.,'  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  logia ; 
certainly  the  first  two  Maroui  passages  occur  in  extremely 
difficult  contexts  and  are  in  themselves  not  particularly  aiqmsite, 
whilst  the  third  is  distinctly  inappropriate  to  its  summdin^ 
(cp  Mk.lla3  from  Mi.  17(k>X  Even  were  thb  bypoth<*is 
rewctcd,  however,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pRMippOM  I 
^nt.'s  acquaintance  with  Q.  ^lere  may  have  been  identical  or  | 
Hibstantially  identical  lo^  in  Q  and  in  the  Petrine  narrative  | 
wbieh  b  practically  equivalent  to  the  primidve  'Mk.'  There  ' 
is  no  reason  to  btiieve  that  these  documents  were  mutually 
exclusive,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  occasionally  the 
same  Ic^ia  in  divergent  historical  settings  and  linguistic  shapes 
lay  in  both:  ejr.,M.t.63g^*  (Q)=lSa/  Mk.9434j47;  Mt. 
&3a  Lk.  U  IS  {(J)^  Ml.  10o  Mk.  10  iiyT  Similarly  it  is  possible 
tut  even  within  Q  itself  logia  lay  in  two  diffisrait  connections 
preserved  fiom  heterogeneous  traditions.  A  capital  instance 
IS  the  saying  on  the  lamp  and  the  bushel,  which  is  a  pendant  to 
the  parable  of  the  seeds  (Mk.  4  n  =  Lk.  8 1&  JQlicher,  OUieknii- 
rtdt»  S  se  (>3 '  cp  GospuLs,  1 134,  col.  1S75),  and  also  connected 
with  a  disciple-rogion  (Mt.  5 15,  repeated  and  misplaced  by  Lk. 
in  II  33).  "This  seems  on  the  whole  a  preferable  hypothesis  to 
that  whicb  would  confine  the  logion  to  the  former  setting  and 
make  its  employment  elsewhere  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  an  arbitrary  dis- 
placement and  application.  He.  T  16-18  uid  1S33>35  form 
independent  variations  of  a  common  idea  rather  than  a  doublet, 
and  passages  like  810=719  37=1S34  2S33  may  reasonably  be 
taken  as  renuniscencca  by  a  younger  man  of  his  first  leader's 
^nseolocy.  These  ate  cases  where  pure  titeruy  oritidam 
lequirea  to  be  conscioua  of  its  limitations. 

Happily,  in  the  absoioe  of  direct  parallels*  to  the 
1  Justin  Martyr's  apology  is  offered  (1 5)  vWii  tmp  in  vorrbc 

S  Similarly,  in  exotuMling  ttie  wamine  against  censoriousncss 
(il  yjf.  Mt.  7  lyC),  Lk.  redoubles  it  by  adding  Karajutaffffifn  (of 
which,  as  of  £nAjvM=1et  off,  Mt.  18  27,  Mt.  is  content  to  give  a 
practical  illiutraiion  I!  7),  and  presents  the  positive  tude  as  the 
special  form  which  appealed  to  nim,  viz.  chuicy  in  the  seiiM  of 
liberality  or  benevolence.  The  ground  of  f.  35  is  shifted ; 
charity  now  is  advocated  as  certun  to  win  ample  return. 

>  F,  30  is  textually  suspect,  however  (om.  D,  S%),  and  with 
V.  39  is  probably  placed  here  by  the  editor, 

4  The  paialleb  in  Jewish  thought  i,t.g.  Hillel,  the  Essenes, 
the  PiH^i  AidtM,  and  the  earlier  windom-Ulerature,  including 
the  negative  form  of  the  law  of  love)  may  be  seen  in  WQnsche, 
J.  Ughtfoot,  Wctstein.  ot  Rodrigues '  Ltt  orip'met  du  Strmcn 
dt  Im  Aftmi»gMt I6>r  Mt.0o-i3  see  Loan's  Pravkx),  and  are 
woriced  out  in  more  or  less  oeteil  by  critica]  editors.    So  far  as 
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Sermon  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  comparative  phenomena 
.  wt,*a  °^  tbird  gospel  enable  us  sometimes 
fg^,riMn  ■     ^°  analyse  Mt.  's  version  of  the  Sermon, 

jui,iL,Mm*tM    wl>'ch  is  obviously  composite,  into  its 

inrrifiriin'nBi.  component  parts.  At  least  seven 
passages  set  in  Mt  5-7  appear  throughout  Lk.  ,,althou^ 
differently  edited  and  applied,  in  connections  which  are 
not  merely  superior  but  intrin»cally  probable  from  the 
historical  standpoint  These  are  the  It^a  on  {a)  coming 
to  terms  with  an  opponent  (Mt  5  25 =Lk.  1257-59),' 
(i)  the  model  prayer  (Mt.  69-T5  =  Lk.  II1-4),  (c)  God 
and  mammon  (Mt  6a4=Lk.  I813),  (</)  worldly  anxiety 
(Mt  63s-33=IJc.  12a3-3i),'  {e)  eDCOuragement  to  prayer 
(Mt  7  7-II  =  Ut.  11 9-13).  (/)  the  narrow  way  (Mt 
7>3/.  =  Lk.lSa3/),  and  (g)  the  final  rejection  (Mt 
73i-i3  =  Lk.  133507)-'  UpcH)  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  LJc.  is  possibly  inferior  to  Mt.  in  his 
setting  of  other  four  logia  which  occur  in  Mt.  5-7  {615  = 
Lk.U33.  St8=Lk.l6r7,  &3i/=Lk.I6iS,  0»/,  =  Lk. 
1134-36) ;  although  this  does  not  imply  that  even  ML. 
preserves  them  in  tbdr  original  strata.  Two  instances 
are  neutral — that  is  to  say,  Jesus  might  have  uttered  the 
saying  upon  either  occasion  or  upon  both,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  available  is  concerned  (Mt.  6i3=Lk,  I434, 
6i9-ai  =  Lk.l23j/.;  soe.g..  Lk.  644fl  =  Mt  1233^,  645^= 
Mtl234^).  In  three  instances  of  a  doublet  in  Mt 
affecting  Uie  Sermon  (609/ =188/ 639=1199  and  7i9= 
8  TO  Lk.39),  the  historic  probatrilities  seem  to  fovour 
that  setting  of  the  k^on  which  is  ectra-Serroonic. 

The  Sermon  also  exhibits  several  curious  instances  ol 
transposition  (e.^. ,  the  temptation-narrative  Mt45-io= 

.  — ^        Lk.  45-13,    Jonah    and   Solomon  Mt 
I24./=SolomonandJonahLk.H3i/. 

I™^^    etc. )  in  passages  Uke  Mt  6  40  (xtr.  ,  .  . 

K.  ,  .  .  i^r.)  =  Lk.6a9(lM.  -  ■  X-). 
64344  (liberality  and  prayer)«£Lk, 69830  (i»Tt)'er  and 
libetality),  645/  (sonship  and  reward)  =  Lk.  639-35 
(reward  and  sonship),  Mt6t9/  (moth  and  thief) =Lk. 
12  33  (thief  and  moth),  Mt  619/.  33(treasure  in  heaven  and 
seeking  kingdom)  =  Lk.  1239/  33/  (seeking  kingdom 
and  treasure  in  heaven),  Mt  6>B  (neither  labournorspin)=: 
Lk,  12a7  (neither  spin  nor  weave  [Ti.  WH"*]),  Mt  7i6 
(gnipe9andfigs)=:UE.644(6gsandgrape3).  Suchtrans- 
positionsoccurthToughoatthethreesynoptists.  Ifllteraiy 
variety  be  considered  too  artificial  a  motive  to  explain 
their  phenomena,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
that  such  divergencies  grew  up  unconsciously  during 
the  period  of  otil  transmission,  although  the  freaks  ^ 

the  Sermon  is  ctmcemed,  the  resemblances  only  serve  to 
accent uale  tbe_  profound  difierrnce  between  Jesus  and  the 
contemporary  [Uety  of  his  age,  even  when  he  is  using  the  latter'l 
langUM)  and  develo^ng  germs  already  present  on  the  h^her 
levds  M  the  OT  and  of  pre-Christian  Judaism.  Here,  from  the 
historical  slwidpMnt,  Jesus  appears  engaged  not  merely  in 
clearing  away  accuraulalcd  rubbish  to  permit  the  stream  of 
piety  to  have  free  course,  but  in  opening  fresh  fountains  for  iti 
supply  as  well  as  in  disclosing  a  reach  and  flow  for  its  waters 
larger  than  had  been  hitherto  iini^ned — much  less  attained. 

■As  Uc.  plainly  reproduces  the  oriKinal  setting  of  this  logion 
(cp  W^ss,  MtMk.  E^^m.  15B /.),  and  as  Mt.  6  31-48  represents 
a  homogeneous  and  &irfy  coherent  address,  it  is  prAwbly  ri|^ 
to  regard  Sas^  as  an  interpolation  if-^.,  Holtimann,  wnoe, 
Rivilk).  Its  insertion  was  mediated  by  the  well-known  con- 
nection of  debt  and  sin  in  the  ethnic  mind  {Exf.T  IO54,  cp 
Mt.  e  13  14/:). 

3  The  unique  '  the  nations  of  the  world '  (ri  tfi^  nv  K^vfuni : 
Lk,  13  jo),  translating  an  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  rahbmical  equtva* 
lent  (07^11^1  nSoK,  Dalman,  Worie/esu,  1 144^^),  is  one  proof  that 
Lk.  stands  nearer  than  Mt.  to  the  original  source.  Lk.'s  retentton 
of  Lk,  12  33  balances  his  omission  oT Mt.  fl  34.  Similarly  the  un- 
Matthsean  kingd^  cf  Gad  in  Mt.  A  33  (as  in  IS  as  19  34)  shows 
that  Q  is  reproduced  here  verbally,  as  t>y  Lk.j  'and  the  righteous- 
ness '  (koI  T>pv  Sue. :  cp  Jas.  1 90)  is  an  editorial  explanation  (like 
rpuTev)  or  gloss  upon  '  kingdom.'  Even  were  the  variant  (Hder 
adopted  (Aij  rigkteovtntts  and  Idngdam),  still  '  kingdom '  wouU 
remain  as  the  predominating  term.  Lk.  12  31  is  plainly  more 
faithful  to  the  original.    Cp  Titius,  89. 

3  Lk.  preserves,  in  an  altered  and  somewhat  expanded  form, 
the  ori^nal  reference  to  unbelieving  Jews.  Mt.,  who  applies 
the  logion  to  antinomian  adherents  of  Jesus  (possibly  ultra- 
Pauline  Christians),  is  obliged  to  use  the  sequel  elsewhere 
(8ii^=Lk.l8aa/Xa>  it  woukl  not  have  suited  hit  purpose  in 
the  Sermon, 
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memory  do  not  seem  quite  adequate  to  acconnt  for 
inversions  so  repeated.  Intentional  or  accidental,  they 
are  to  all  appearance  destitute  of  significance. 

Assuming  these  results  and  continuing  to  employ 
the  larger  report  as  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
comparative  analy^,  we  now  pass  to  its  divisions.  As 
a  working  hypothesis  we  may  provisionally  surmise  that 
the  original  scheme'  of  the  Sermon  in  Q  embraced  (a) 
beatitudes,  (i)  a  statement  of  Jesus'  relation  to  the 
Jewish  law,  followed  by  {c)  a  definition  of  his  own  nova 
iex,  and  (d)  a  warning  against  unreal,  idle  adherence  to 
it  and  to  himself.  If  Lie's  /nv/  sfoi  (617)  meant  a 
plateau  among  the  bills,  a  comprehensive  designation 
of  the  Sermon  both  in  Lk.  and  Mt  might  be  'the 
teaching  on  the  hill-side '  or  '  the  hill-teaching. ' 

{a)  The  divergence  of  the  beatitudes  in  style  and 
spirit  accentuates  at  the  very  outset  the  general  variation 
10-  Tha  reports.    Lie's  four  beatitudes 

hM^fa^M        fQllowed*  by  four  woes  (after  Dt. 

T^^Zir  87 11/.);  Mt's  eight*  stand  alone,  save 
for  an  expansion  or  application  of  the 
eighth.  Lk.':  are  more  v^iement  (sec.  pers.  plur.), 
Mt.'s  (exc.  6.1)  employ  the  quieter  third  plur.  Lk.'s 
order  (poor,  hungry,  weeping,  persecuted)  differs  from 
what  verbally  corresponds  to  it  in  Mt.  (poor  in  spirit, 
mounurs,  meek,*  hungry  for  righteousness,  merciful, 
pure  in  heart,  peaoeiiwkers,  feriecu/ed),  much  more 
his  general  atmosphere  and  colour.  The  wiginal 
Sermon  in  Q  probably  cootained  beatitudes  and  woes  in 
the  second  person  corresponding  to  those  preserved  with 
somewhat  heightened  ascetic  colouring  by  Lk.  ;  their 
number  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  ; 
their  nature  is  as  elusive,  except  that  it  was  less  restricted 
and  external  than  Lie's  r^>ort  (see  below,  on  the 
audience).  MtSii/.  =Lk. 692/  is  apostolic  in  its 
present  form  (cp  /or  my  sake,  the  Nanu,  and  terms  of 
persecution'} ;  especially  in  Mt.611  /.  it  is  a  comment 
such  as  Mt.  loves,  added  here  to  lead  over  from  the 
beatitudes  into  513-16. 

As  the  crucial  inituncc  of  tb«  first  beatitude  indicates,  the 
discrepancies  of  the  two  reports  nin  back  not  only  to  the  pre- 
dileciiunit  of  the  final  editors,  but  to  variant  renderingi  of  the 
vernacular  in  Q  :  wrwx**'  ^d  rami^  are  A'*  equivaleDta  for 
Cljf^  in  Is.  61 1,  a  pauagc  ^>plied  by  Lk.  tUe where  to  Jesus 
and  his  career  (417  A  where  Mt.  places  the  SermcMi),  and  irpairt 
b  similarly  used.  ML's  beadtuoes,  iberefore,  represent  varia- 
d«u  upon  the  leading  idea  of  '  the  poor  hMOg  blessed  '—'poor ' 
bang  tbe  devout  lower  classes  in  the  mun.  Lie's  rendcnoK  is 
truer  to  the  letter,  Mt.'s  10  (he  spirit,  of  the  originaL'  No 

I  Peine  (*  Ueber  das  zeKenseiliKe  Verhaltnba  der  Texte  der 
Bergpredigt  bei  Ht.  und  bei  Uk.,  /fT,  iSSs,  pp.  i.Bs)  finds 
the  original  Sermoa  ia  Ml  6  3-10  17  30>i3  07 33>48  O1.6  16-18 
7 1-5  la  Ts-iS  ai  34-37.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  reconstruction 
attempted  by  Reitch  (AutttrcaiiM.  ParaiUltejrte,  1893-7, 


963-65  B1-103  113/  Sea-^e  ioi-6i  Die  Logut  Jtsv,  1S98,  pp. 
18-99)  traces  '^^  Sermon  in  6 1-6  11/  20  a  J  tj/.  31  3^-35037-48 
7 1-5  13  ib-ifl  aaf.  34-37 ;  whilst  Wendt's  outluie  consists  of^Lk. 


6 30-26  Mt.  S  17-ao  3r-34  37-390  31-43  T 13  543-47  Lk-fl34  Mt< 
S  ^  e  i-iB  T 1-5  15-19  7  3r  (Lk.  tt  46)  34-37. 

■  Fourfold  woe  in  En.  EISi4-7.  Ss.  om.  Lk.635ii,  jcaniprtff'- 
fiivoc  .  .  .  aSrr^v  40,  and  softens  beatitudes  from  second  to  third 
person  plural    See  J.  Weiss,  Prtdigt  Jetu,  179-187. 

)  Or  seven  (as  t^,,  4  £sd.  7  7S-99,  where  seven  woes  follow),  if 
BiQ^  (=63^)  is  supposed  to  mean  a  freah  start.  It  is  quite 
foncifut  to  Bee  a  counterpart  to  the  decalogue  in  ten  beatitudes 
(Delitisch,  Edersheim).  On  Mt.  ^3,  with  its  secondary  form, 
cp  KllVpper.  ZWT,  1894,  pp.  i7;-i9i,  with  the  essa)|  of  Kablsch 
III  St.Kr.  (1896)  195-315  ;  on  the  general  uperiority  of  Lk.'s 
report,  Adeney,  Kxpot.  jlh  ser.  2  36I-376. 

*  The  alternative  order  (meek,  moumenX  even  if  better 
attested,  would  not  affect  this  point. 

'  There  was  a  reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  persecution, 
although  Ml  ettber  ignores  or  fails  to  emphasise  it,  m  the  recrnt 
arrest  of  Jesus'  master  (MLtra),  as  well  as  in  the  conflict 
which  had  taken  place  between  Jesus  and  the  religious 
antborities  (Jesus,  ||  33/).  The  Sermon  by  no  means  portrays 
the  flush  of  on  absolute  Galilsan  success.    See  |  6,  n.  1. 

'  Lie's  fundamental  idea  b  (cp  Feine,  35-35)  that  no  satis- 
faction will  be  got  in  the  present  a^,  such  are  its  contradictions 
and  oppressive  manners;  Mt.'s  view  is,  no  satisfaction  will  be 
got  in  this  or  any  age  of  the  world,  since  the  inner  needs  of  the 
soul  cannot  be  satisfied  outside  of  God.  Lk.'s  report  suits  the 
original  situation  better.  But  Mt.'s  is  truer  to  the  central  teach- 
ing of  Jesus ;  his  beadtndes  _give  rich  and  vigorous  expression 
to  the  purest  ideal  of  the  CbrmianooBScioutness,  evanaUhough, 
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doubt,  language  such  as  that  preserved  by  Lk.  would  i^ipcar 
ambiguous  and  unsadsbctory  to  tho«e  who  hod  lost  touch  with 
the  primitive  situation  in  which  tbe  words  were  ^)oken,  or  who 
had  nM  the  same  intellectual  sjnmMUhies.  ML'sveiHoii,figiii!^ 
rive  and  traditional  in  its  ue  of  bngnajge  hallowed  by  idtgioufl 
associationa,  would  ^ipoal  to  a  larger  ordk 

\h\  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  tbe  Jewish  law  would 
naturally  form  a  cardinal  topic  in  any  such  inaugural 
address,  especially  as  popular  curiosity 
aad  the  Ikw  been  already  whetted  and 

'  misunderstanding  created  by  tbe  con- 
flicU  between  Jesus  and  the  reli^ous  authorities.  The 
prospect  of  a  rerolutiooary  attitude  upon  his  part  towards 
tbe  law  must  have  stirred  hopes  and  fisars  alike  un- 
founded. But  the  original  form  of  tbe  passage  in  Q 
seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Ml  and  abbreviated 
by  Lk.  The  latter  had  an  obvious  motive  for  omitting 
anii-lcgal  polemic  from  his  narrative  as  tinsuitable  and 
irrelevant  to  his  audience  ;  his  familiarity  with  most  of 
the  It^ia  underlying  ML  513-16  i7>ao  31-48  is  proved  by 
his  reproduction  of  several  elsewijere  in  more  or  less  apt 
situations  (see  above,  |  S/ ).  Mt.fi  91-04  "7 /  31-48,  there- 
fore, is  in  all  likelihood  substantially  reproduced  from 
Q,  tilled  out  \r}  the  incorporation  of  two  l<^ia  from  other 
places  (35/  v)f.)y  From  this  passage  in  his  edition 
of  Q.  Lk.  has  merely  taken  tbe  climax*  {i.e. ,  the  super- 
seding of  retaliation  by  tmstinted  love),  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  distinctive  assertion  of  tbe  new  law.  Tbe 
linguistic  variations  seldom  afifect  the  sense  of  tbe  parallel 
passages  materially.  Nt»-  does  the  catechetical  form  of 
Mt.'s  version  with  its  careful  structure,  reproduced  from 
(he  church  catechism  of  Q,  imply  that  Jesus  did  not  use 
such  a  method  of  instruction.  He  taught  as  a  rabbi. 
Tbe  apostolic  churches  arranged  and  used  his  sayings 
for  catechetical  purposes,  but  in  this  Jesus  had  to  some 
degree  anticipated  them  ;  the  five  commandments  of  the 
lawgiver  in  Mtfiai  ff.  may  well  be  a  specimen  of  the 
preying  whid)  Jesus  already  practised  in  the  syna- 
gogues,' where  part  of  the  service  consisted  in  the  read- 
ing of  OT  scriptures  from  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
followed  by  comments  (Lk.417,  cp  ActslSis;  SchOr. 
Hist.  ii.  263/  8i).   Cp  Synagogue,  |g 

The  transition  from  the  beatitudes  into  the  rdation  of 
Jesus  to  the  law  was  probably  mediated  in  Q  by  logia 
19  Mt.&  6  (<^'^P'3°^'°g  to  those  substantially 
■  preserved  in  ML  5 13-16  17  »)  upon  the 
sphere  and  function  of  those  whose  character  had  just 
t^n  described,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  attitude 
assumed  their  leader  to  the  conventional  rdigion. 
Whrther  fi  13-16  in  whole  or  part  belonged  to  the  original 
Sermon  is  doubtful.  Were  the  Sermon  addressed  to  the 
Twelve  (so.  e.g.,  Habo,  Resch,  and  [Lk.]  O.  Holtz- 
m^inn),  the  passage  would  be  quite  in  line  with  IO41, 
where  the  Twelve  are  also  prophets  (cp  5 13  and  513). 
Even  with  an  audience  of  many  disciples,  as  Mt.  and 
Lk.  both  describe  the  scene,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  passage  is  defiensible  (the  prophets  as  in  Jas.  &  10 /  ), 
The  connection  of  fiia(Lk.  093)  and  617  is  eiodlent ; 
but  the  intervening  sentences  may  have  been  an  aside 

upon  critical  grounds,  they  may  not  justify  their  cloun  to  fae 
regarded  as  tbe  prelude  to  the  historical  Sermon. 

1  Possibly  v.i'^/.  are  also  foreign  to  their  context,  as  d>at 
stood  in  the  original  Sermon.  The  superior  positiui  of  5  73  at 
199  might,  but  does  not  necessarily,  involve  that  631/  did  not 
belong  to  its  Sermonic  contexL  Tie  omission  of  6  47  (with  k, 
Ss.)  would  contribute  to  the  terseness  of  the  context. 

3  Thus  failing  in  tbe  Sermon  to  establish  (with  Mt.)  the  his- 
torical continuitv  of  Jesus  with  the  relisioaa  traditi<Mi  of  the 
pa.<:t.  He  had  done  this  already  and  otherwise  (4  xb/Sy  Bat 
with  Lk.  the  disciples  of  Jesus  within  Judaism  have  'somewhtU 
to  become'  rather  than  'somewhat  to  cost  off,'  in  taking  their 
course  of  obedience  to  him. 

S  On  the  significance  of  this  early  nunlstry  among  (be  syna- 
gogues of  Galilee  (I.k.  415  444=Ml(.  1  39  Mt.433),  which- was 
interrupted  and  checked  by  the  scribes,  see  Bruce,  With  Open 
Face,  So-io6  (1B96).  '  Great  temporary  popularity,  little  perma- 
nent fruit '  sums  up  its  effects ;  but,  as  tne  Sermon  indicates,  il 
enabled  Jc5us  to  come  to  an  issue  with  the  current  legal  religion, 
besides  inducing  him  to  turn  his  attentioa  speciall)'  to  the  sos- 
ceptihie  disciples  (ttaJ^^ni)  who  showed  aome  c^Mcity  of  nuad 
and  soul  fi>r  the  new  teadung. 
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(for  which  Mt.  has  prepared  by  the  words  roit  9p6 
inum),  after  which  Jesus  resumed  the  tenor  of  his  speech. 
FbnctioD  depends  on  diaracter,  and  privilege  implies 
respODsit^i^ ;  the  discifto  are  an  Israel  within  Israel,^ 
iriMse  ration  dtfre  is  to  permeate  the  people  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  preaching  an  esoteric  piety  or  an  Essene-like 
retiremeiit.  The  horizon  of  Jesus  was  primanly  Judaism 
at  this  period  (Rom.  167-9);  with  a  high  and  devout 
consciousness  of  his  mission,  which  was  partly  to  be 
adueved  through  his  adherents,  he  sets  himself  and 
them  (in  these  logia)  to  the  r^enemtion  of  Judaism.' 
Whatever  be  the  origin'  of  14^,  the  logia  13  and  i^u 
(15-16)  may  quite  well  have  Iain  side  side  (otherwise 
G0SPEI.S,  §  134)  in  the  original  (cp  the  Roman  proverb, 
nil  salt  el  soU  utilius),  though  not  exactly  in  their  present 
form.  The  traces  of  editorial  handling,  however,  do  not 
afleet  the  substance  of  the  passage ;  its  parts  fit  in  here 
at  least  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  in  thdr  arrangement 
by  Mk.  and  Lk. ;  and  as  a  whole  this  didactic  piece 
vindicates  its  position  in  the  Sermon.  If  any  '  d^nite 
historical  situation '  (Weizs. )  needs  to  be  sought  for  the 
passage,  its  present  site  affords  a  motif  of  sufficient 
psychological  and  historical  importance. 

Whilst  S 17  ao  is  not  only  an  authentic  saying  but  also 
in  its  proper  place  as  a  vindication  of  JeSus  against  the 

.  _  suspicion  of  laxi^  and  undue  mildness 
13.  m.^at7  ao,  ^^ijed*  by  his  fi«B.  daring  attitude  to 
the  law,  5 18/.  is  widely  accepted  as  representing  a 
Jewish-Christian  gloss  which  evidently  (cp  its  partial 
retentioo  in  sharper  form  by  Lk.  I617,  Ml's  Uoto.  bang 
secondary,  Dalman  4-5)  belonged  not  merely  to  Q™' 
but  to  Q.  See  Gospels,  §|  34a,  iisr,  i38< ;  Peine, 
pp.  35-35 :  Mof&tt,  Hittwieal  New  TtstametU 
(«  1901,  pp.  645/). 

The  aim  at  tfae  OT  religion,  as  expresKd  by  the  phrase  '  the 
laworibe  jropbet5,'S  wu  to  be  realised  by  Jetus  tn  the  higher 
Chrittiui  'x^tCOUHiesa '  (luicai«ai!vq),  iMt<as  li/.  imi^y)  through 
tiw  pmnmnent  vaUdity  of  the  Mosaic  code  with  its  itatutory  and 
riinaIcknMDts,«Ilbongb  the  tDoreconiervativedTeles  of  Jewish 
Chrittiaaity  believed  tW  the  latter  was  not  merely  legitimate 
bat  CMcntial  lo  ihenewfiuib.  It  isone  thing  tosay  that  the  law 
oanbuned  a  divitwtevelation ;  it  would  have  been  quite  another 
ihii^  for  Jeans  to  say  that  the  Mosaic  biw(Levitkus  and  all)  with 
Its  ityunctioos  had  stiU  a  future  and  a  nUr.  The  very  qiuiifica- 
lioQS  and  tcpoiUuioas  oT  A  »^  indicate  tba  irrelevance  of  6 18^ 
totbe  of^iial  context.'  On  uw  other  hand,  ft  1700  define  not 

I  5  tf,  with  an  instance  of  Mt.'s  partiality  for  '  the  world '  (i 
crftflMtJi  reflects  (as  it  stands)  the  universalism  which  forms  one 
trait  d  Mt.  Originally  in  Aramaic  the  logion  bad  a  range  con- 
sonant with  the  historical  situation  of  Jesus  and  the  disciple*  (to 
vifc,  13= land,  not  eaTth>  Cp  Dalman's  Wartt  /etw,  1 136  144. 
Ttie  selection  of  the  twelve  shows  that  Jesus  already  contem- 
plated a  vocation  on  the  part  of  his  disciples,  which  was  not 
confined,  of  course,  to  the  Twelve  (cp  Lk.839  Mk.  B38).  Un- 
fortunately Mt.,  who  preserves  dw  lotion  on  vocatioD,  omits  to 
narrate  beforehand  tM  inddent  wluch  helps  to  elucidate  its 
aptness. 

3  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  regard  5  ij-ifi  (with  Rfville, 
Sim-i3d)  OS  a  patriotic  address  to  the  Jewish  people  ideally 
represented  by  the  crowd,  whom  Jestis  exhorts  to  be  faithful  to 
th«r  historical  vocation  and  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their 
leligious  saperionty  to  the  surrounding  world.  No  direct  preach- 
ing as  yet  (exooX  for  the  TwelveT  MlclrT=Mt.  4itj);  only 
die  expression  of  an  upright  and  exceptionally  pious  UK.  Cp 
Titius.  ia-17. 

s  The  Oxyrh.  Lo^on  7  ('a  city  built  upon  a  high  hill  and 
e!.tablisbed  cannot  either  fall  or  be  bidden')  blends  ft  14^  and 
TuX,  and  5 14-16  was  known  to  the  author  of  die  Pastorals 
(i  Tiin.  5  35)  as  well  as  to  Justb  (-^^l  1  it>), 

*  Periiaps  already  in  his  younger  brother  James,  who  appears 
in  tradition  (cp  von  DobschQu,  Die  ttrckritilicken  Gntteindtn, 
1 19 [1901])  as  an  austere  and  strict  Jeinsh  Christian ; 
certainly  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  felt  themselves  re-' 
HMXidble  for  defending  the  fiiith  against  unsettling  tendencies. 
Even  tfae  disciples  may  already  have  needed  a  warning  of  this 
kind  against  rash  inferences  frcnn  sayings  like  Mk.  2  92c. 

B  Unless  (Wemie)  '  or  the  prophets '  (n  tovc  vpo^irpvif)  be  an 
editorial  gloss  (om.  Clem.  Hom.  851).  But  if  Paul  could  appeal 
from '  the  law '  to '  the  law  and  the  prophets '  for  anticipations  of 
that  '  righteousness  of  God '  which  was  realised  in  the  gospel 
(Rom.  Sai^/),  surely  Jesas  could  have  done  the  same.  _Chry- 
Mstom's  discovery  of  a  certain  reserve  and  Euorded  tone  in  6  17 
(ouovofiU  A^ywi-)  b  im^^inary.  On  'the  righteousness 
Christ's  kingdom  '  (Mt.  6 17/),  cp  Dods,  ExfiM.  4th  ser.  »7o/ 
161      also  Uardner's  Exfur.  Evangwlica,  199^ 

*  As  it  stands,  however,  &  17-30  reflects  Mt.'s  apoltwetic  temper, 
especially  in  its  effort  to  show  the  Jews  of  tne  Diaspora  the 
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merely  tfae  theme  of  the  Sermon  but  the  permanent  attitude  of 
Jesus  towards  possible  abusesandroisunderstandme  of  bis  gospel 
(cp  KlOpper,  irtfT*,  1896,  pp.  1-93);  Tlic  critical  altuudewUcn  a 
reformer  finds  it  necessary  to  assume  towards  ortbodoa  opinion 
and  habit  in  order  to  clear  the  road  for  poaidve  and  healthy  pro- 
gress, is  generally  mistaken  for  mere  iconoclasm;  hetsinpugiMd 
as  a  mover  of  cud  landmarks,  and  one  of  his  first  ami  nardert 
duties  u  to  show  that  valid  change  and  advance  in  tcli||^oll  only 
knit  the  bonds  of  moral  claim  more  tightly  on  the  conscience. 

[c)  The  abruptness  with  which  the  nova  lex  is  intro- 
duced in  Lk.  (697-36)  coDtrasls  unfavouraUy  with  the 

14.  The  ^  climax  <rf  Mt.  (643-48).*  which  comes 
^  smooth  and  clear  series  of  anti- 
"    *  ■  theses  to  the  traditional  l^islation  (91-48). 

In  Mt.fi43-4a,  which  Mt.  has  correctly  preserved  as  the 
kernel  of  the  Sermon,  the  new  '  righteousness  already  sketched 
is  elucidated  with  respect  to  (i.)  murder  and  anger  (31-94) ;  see 
Raca  and  SvNKDKiUM.^  The  form  of  denimciation  ((rox^  with 
gen.  of  punishment  or  punishment's  source,  in  Mk.  S99  of  the 
crime^  is  said  to  be  common  in  inscriptions  against  guilty  perscos 
in  Asia  Minor  (Rams.£.r^.  7*1055 /);  v.  93^  reflect  Fakatinian 
Christianity  previous  lo  70  a.d.  and  emphaatae  the  duty  of  recon> 
dilation  aa  paramotint^  superseding  e\-en  the  claim  of  sacrifice. 
Cp  Epict.  Z>£r<;3ta,  'if  you  go  and  blame  your  brother,  I  tell 
you,  you  have  fbivotten  who  you  are  and  what  you  are  called ' 
alnvlher).  lliesame  inwardness  breathes  in  tfaetreatment 
(ii.)of  adultery  and  divorce*  (97 31.^);  cp  Gospels,  i  1451^; 
MaRRIace,  I  6.  (iii.)  Laxity  in  oaths  (33-3TX  as  well  as  in 
marriage,  had  alreadv  been  checked  by  the  Essenes,  and  34^: 
is  a  Jewish  commonplace  (cp,  besides  Weutein,  ad  loc.,  Charles 
on  Slav.  £n.  49  1,  also  Hamack  or  Conybeare  on  Acta  AfoUan. 
6).  A  remarkable  parallel  from  a  I^an  inscription  of  the  Kata- 
kaumene  is  dted  by  Rams.  AV/t.  7^10 109,  and  Doughty  (Ar. 
Dtt.  1 96i;aM)  notes  the  Mvolous,  lavish  use  of  oaths  among  the 
Arabs,    (iv.)  '  Retaliation  superseded  by  beneficence '  (38-49)  is 

Eit  in  characteristically  Oriental  and  paradoxical  form,  though 
pictetus  also  (Z)iu.  8  93)  teaches  the  cynic  to  pnctise  forbear. 
ance,  and  when  floaed  to  love  those  that  flog  him,  even  yield- 
ing bis  body  to  the  »ee  pleasure  of  anybody,  (v.)  Love  lo  one's 
enemies  (43-4B),  with  prayer  for  them,  constitutes  tbe  distiocdve 
spirit  of  tne  new  reign  (cpr.  so  with  v,  4fi/.\',  the  divine  id«al  b 
magnanimity,  which  Jesus  inculcates  on  bis  adlwrents  as  tbmr 
duty ;  in  short  a  '  love  imperturbable '  (Beyichlag),  which  is  not 
deterred  from  servinK  other  people  by  their  ingratitude  or  active 
opnxition,*  but  finds  its  moti\-e  in  aident  deurc  lo  be  lUce  God, 
and  its  method  in  instinctive  activity,  not  in  punctilious  per- 
formance of  set  duties.  See  LoviNCKiNi>Nas5,  |  4,  and 
Neigh  BOUK. 

Lk.'s  indiSinrence  to  the  critical  attitude  of  Jesus, 
which  dictated  his  omission  of  the  logia  corresponding 
to  Mt.  521-46,  leaves  him  with  a  report  of  the  nova  lex  (6 
07-36)  which  is,  npoD  the  whole,  less  admirably  arranged  * 

spirictial  continuity  between  esteem  for  the  Law  as  an  ethical  code 
and  devotion  lo  J[esus  its  '  end '  (WXos) ;  see  WemIe,  ZNTW, 
1900.  p.  47 This  tendency  has  led  Mt.  to  preserve  traditions 
and  logia  which  often  seem  rather  alien  to  tbe  catholic  spirit  of 
hisown  mind.   See  Manchot,  Prot.  MenalJ>.,  1909.  pp.  911-997. 

I  '  This  is  not  by  anv  means  an  ideal  such  as  coula  be  derived 
from  the  hopes  of  the  future  cherished  by  the  Jews,  or  from  thmr 
law ;  it  is  in  the  truest  sense  the  possesuon  of  Jesus  alone '  (O. 
Holtzmann,  Ltbenjesu,  199).  Wliilst  this  is  true  of  648,  644^ 
is  not  unparalleled;  cp,  e.f.^  Seneca  {de  Bene/.ia^  'si  deos 
imitaris,  oa  et  ingratis  benencia ;  nam  et  sceleratis  sol  oritur,  et 

firatis  patent  maria  %  and,  earlier  still  in  Judaism,  Ecclus.  i  10 
Be  as  a  father  to  tbe  fatherless.  ...  So  shall  tfaou  be  as  a  son 
of  the  most  High*).    See  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutett.  Zeitgttck. 


have  been  actually  thrown  at  Jesus  by  tbe  Pharisees  and  their 
followeis  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 
S  When  these  are  treated  seiiaratcly,  the  antitheses  against 


scheme  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  Mt. ;  but  even  if 
it  was,  the  arrangement  seems  artificial  rather  than  spontaneously 
natural,  and  forms  one  reason  for  doubling  whether  the  con- 
nection of  6i-iB  with  what  precedes  is  anything  more  tluui 
literary.  The  last-named  passnge  is  certainly  less  spontaneous 
than,  e.g.,  Mk.ll9^/  SiB9«.  But  the  methods  of  Christ's 
teaching  were  versatLle,  and  whilst  tfae  passage  is  misplaced  and 
possibly  edited,  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  argue  back  to  '  ecclesi- 
astical {Hety '  as  its  basis  (Carpenter,  Fit^i  Tkrt»  GotfelM, 
'800,  p.  3S«J- 

*  Another  grauine  reflection  of  this  evanselic  tradition  occurs 
in  the  two  l<^ia  (preserved  by  Jerome^  of  tbe  '  Gospel  to  tbe 
Hebrews':  (a) et  nunquam  l«ti  silis,  nisi  cum  fratrem  vestrum 
videritis  in  caritate,  {i)  inter  maxima  ponttur  crimina,  qui  fratris 
sui  spiritum  contristaverit.  Jesus  left  it  to  common  sense  to 
apply  the  logion  on  indiscriminate  charity ;  the  necessary  quali- 
fication  is  explidlly  appended  in  Did.  1  6. 

*  Rescb  suKgests  for  640  a  place  in  the  address  at  tbe  I^t 
Supper  (after  Mt  20asMk.l045).   At  any  rate  C39yC  is  irrele- 
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and  less  definite  in  content  (cp.  e.g.,  sinners  iar pagans 
and  tax-gatherers,  x/w7ffTtJt  [63s]  for  Ml.  645,  sons  of 
most  High' for  Mt  648,  the  omission  <rf  5 38 /-  4i43)>  He 
has  taken  Mt.  644/1  (in  its  logia  form),  expanded  it 
(697^380),  and  reproduced  Mt.  644^-47  in  bis  own  style, 
sobstituting  for  45  logia  (609/}  rous^y  answering  to 
Mt.  639^-4041.  Starting  alroh  from  S  440  be  expands 
it  independently,  thougb  Mt.'s  dimax*  {648)  becomes 
with  him  a  transition  to  what  follows  (636 /■ ).  and  love 
is  not  thrown  into  relief  against  the  backgromid  of 
formalism.  The  variations  in  expression  are  seldom 
significant ;  the  main  alteration  of  colour  is  robbery 
(Lk.6a9)  for  legal  proceedings  (Ml.  &40)  as  an  oppor- 
ttinity  for  displajring  the  habitual  mood  iX  disinterested 
love.* 

The  law  of  unflinching  love  carries  with  it,  as  a 
corollary,   abstinence   from  censoriousness   (Mt.  7i-5 
IB.  MLfii  iB  J-lf-^s:/.  41/).    Mt.  however,  has  in- 
"    terpolated  two  long  sections  at  this  point : 
19-34-  ^  exposure  of  the  Pharisaic  praxis 

(6  ■•18,  incorporating  unchronologically  the  Lord's 
IVayer;  see  Lobd's  Pkayek  and  Gary,  114-120), 
wbich  is  undoubtedly  genuine  but  misplaced,  and  (ii. ) 
an  appeal  against  worldly  anxiety  (69s-34)<  which  Lk. 
(indiflTerent  to  the  former)  has  [Kvserved  elsewhere  in  a 
superior  context  (12»-3i /),  where  it  is  followed  by  the 
more  positive  Ic^on  on  heavenly  treasures  (1233/  = 
Ml.6i9->i)  used  by  Mt.'*  rather  aptly  to  connect  618 
and  6B^*  The  catechism  (L)  upon  a  Christian's  doty 
to  hit  neighbour,  bis  God,  and  himself  (expressed  in 
rhythmic  form,  69-45/.  16-18),  which  has  a  title,'  61, 
and  a  logion,  07-90,  introductory  to  the  specimen 
prayer,  89^13  (m/).  describes  the  trinity  of  normal 
religious  practices  for  an  early  Christian, — ^ms  (Alms. 
S  4 ;  Community  of  Goods,  8  s  ;  cp  GASm.  HG  634), 
prayer?  (see  Prayer^ ff  6-7),  and  Sisting  (Fasting, 
S  4) — the  two  latter  comtxned  in  Did.  8  and  Test.  Jos. 
3,  etc.  (ii. )  The  following  counsel  ■  of  idealism  formed 
a  unity  in  Q  (Lk.  122a-34  =  Mt.  619-34).  The  significant 
element  in  the  material  peculiar  to  Lk.  is  /t^  /tertwfi' 
[w9t  (EV  '  Be  not  <^  doubtful  mind ' :  129g),  tlie  more 

v&ntly  introduced :  its  loria  are  correctly  placed  by  Mt.  (IS  14= 
I.k.e39, 1034/=Lk.«4o).  Itiidifficulttoditcorerfwith  Hohn) 
seven  conmuuidments  in  037-38,  or  four  parables  in  639-49. 

1  On  this  tenn  see  Che.  OPt.  83/,  Dalouin,  163/,  fiCl  34a. 

'  The  supposed  oHzinali  or  I'pn,  of  which  rAftot  and 
•WTtf^v  are  held  to  oe  vanant  translations,  do  not  seem  con- 
vincing.   On  Lk.'s superior ctmnection  in  OySjjsee  Bousset  8a^ 

'  The  original  form  of  the  beatitudes,  the  presence  of  traits 
denoting  social  oppression  and  an  atmosphere  of  strain,  even  of 
worldly  perplexity,  toother  with  the  absence  of  Mt  0  95-34  from 
the  Sermon,  rmder  it  impossible  to  reeard  it  as  the  echo  of  a 
GaliUean  idyll  with  pastoral  charm,  although  Mt.  lends  itself  to 
this  impression  of  summer  teachinjg  among  the  bills.  On  the 
real  state  of  Galilee  and  its  population,  see  Galilbk,  |  6,  Schfir. 
J/ut.  iL  1 3-5.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  polemic  of  the  Sermon 
omits  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  question,  upon  which  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  had  ab^dy  come  to  a  head  aninst 
Jesus  (Mk.Sa  Lk.6irX  Ml  prefers  to  postpone  the  Sabbath 
disputes  tmhistorically  (12  i-s  ^14). 

*  The  real  trea)ure(S4  6  iB)  is  secured,  not  by  ostentation,  but 
by  inwardness  and  single-minded  devotion  to  God.  Unfeigned 
and  undivided  desire  for  heavenly  wealth  (6 19-34)  is  sure  of 
satisfaction  (cj)  Ja.  1  s-S),  whatever  else  fails. 

>  The  gap  is  further  filled  up  by  means  of  logia  (fi  99-94) 
which — to  Jodfe  from  their  erratic  and  less  happy  situation 
(11 34'36  IS  13)  >■)  Ut. — seem  to  have  had  no  historical  setting  in 
Q.  See  Eva  (coL  145A  also  Wemle,  Synopiuckt  Frafti\^\ 
^4,  and  O.  Holtimann  s  Ltbtn  Jeru  (aBo-s).  Mt.  8  94  is  echoed 
in  I  Cor.  lOao/T,  and  cited  in  a  Clem.  S  i,  Orig.  c.  Celt.  8 15. 

*  The  possible  interpretation  of  'righteousness' (jiKata<n!io|) 
as  'alms'  (<An|ftotfifn) :  9  Cor.  ^9^  =  Ps.  112 9)  would  make  61 
specifically  part  of  0  a-4. 

'  '  The  house  of  God  aUiors  much  sp^Jcing.  Pray  thou 
with  a  loving  heart ;  the  petitions  of  all  are  in  secret  He  will 
do  thy  business.  He  will  hear  that  which  thou  sayest,  and  accept 
thine  offerings'  (from  the  ^wi  papyrus,  £r/.  7*6  537)^  Prayer, 
fasting,  and  alms  in  Tobit  13s. 

B  Epictetus,  in  urging  the  same  trust  in  providence,  adduces 
the  odd  consideration  t&t  runaway  slaves  ^lot  birds  or  flowers) 
get  a^  livelihopd  somehow  {Diss.  198  3d).  It  is  one  trace  of  a 
certain  historic  fitness  in  the  evangelic  sources  or  their  editors, 
that  figures  drawn  from  the  vine  QiuIm's  characteristic  plant) 
are  ccnfined  to  the  Jadmui  annistry,  iriiUit  the  com  flouriahei 
naturally  eoongfa  in  the  Galihean  iiaditioB.  See  Bousset  44. 
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accurate  because  simpler  form  of  31  ( =  M t.  6  33),  and  39 
(originally  between  Mt.  633  and  34).  Upon  the  other 
band,  I233  is  Lucan,  generalised  in  order  to  introduce 
what  follows  ;  a6  is  possibly  editorial  (om.  D) ;  while 
Mt.  has  preserved  634  and  the  truer  Father  in  696. 

Of  these  two  pieces  (L)  is  less  certainly  than  (ii.)  foreiitn  Mt 
the  original  Sermon ;  6 1-6 16-18  might  lie  conceivably  betweea 
the  anti-Pbarisaic  091-48  and  Tr-s  (so,  e.g.,  Neander,  Kcin^ 
Weiss,  Feine,  BruceX  but  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  inde- 
pendent pieces  And  7  i-s  flows  readily  out  of  5  43-41 — so,  e^., 
Kesch  alter  K«m,  who  regards  0 19-34  <^  the  nticWus  of  the 
inaugural  popular  Sermon  ^so  T  94-97)  which  be  strangely  tees 
combined  with  a  later  sermon  to  disciples  on  the  Law. 

In  637-49  Lk. 's  expansion  of  Mt.  7aa  is  secondary 
and  his  insertion  of  639/.'  (between  3Sc=Mt  1-^  and 
41  —  Mt.  7  3)  only  confuses  tbe  niginal  context.  Other- 
wise this  injunction  to  pursue  a  quiet,  inoffensive  life  (cp 
7>J/.  tssaeh,  3)*  lies  visibly  enough  bduud  tbe  sub- 
ordinate linguistic  variations  of  the  two  reports,  and  in 
Mt.  closer  to  the  wnginal.  Jesus  speaks  in  the  figura- 
tive and  [Mxivcrbial  language  of  popular  wit  :^ainst  the 
vice  of  censoriousness,  suggested  by  the  Pharisaic  type 
of  character.  Uc.  thinks  rather  of  ttie  inner  life  of  the 
churches,  and  applies  tbe  warning  special^  to  nigganlli- 
ness  or  lack  of  'chwity'  in  the  narrower  sense  of  tbe 
word  (Ecclus.  29 10/.  etc. ). 

Tbe  loose  series  of  sententious  aphorisms  in  ML 
71-14'  has  no  connection  with  the  Sermon;  76  is 
evidently  an  erratic  boulder  (possibly  apostolic),  77-ri 
should  follow  69/  (as  Lk.119/.)  or  633/,  and  7ia 
connects  with  649  (as  Lk.631:  Holtzmann,  Wendt) 
better  tban  with  7 1-5  (Weiss),  altbou^  as  it  lies  it  is 
meant  to  round  ofif  6 17.  Similarly  7 13^  bdongs  to  a 
later  context  (Lk.  1893/);  Mt  has  inserted  it  here  for 
dramatic  reasons  as  a  li^on  *  suitable  for  an  opening 
address,  adding  some  expansions  (4  drdY.  rip 
driiXeuu',  ^i.'ri.y.  tltr.  j'tf4''}tolNingout  his  customaiy 
escfaatok^lical  interest  (cp  Dalman,  130/I }. 

(i)  The  finale  of  the  Sennon,  a  warning  against 
spurious  forms  ctf  disciplesbip (Mt.7t6^97=Lk.643-49). 
.  — .  has  been  expanded  tqr  ML's  insertion  of 
J.  I  an  apostolic  logion  against  false  prophets* 
'  (7 15.  which  i6a  connects  with  what  follows) 
and  another  Ic^on  (791-93)  presented  by  Lk.  in  its  true 
setting  (I836/).  Tbe  latter,  which  represents  Jesus  as 
Messianic  arbiter  of  human  lives,  is  plainly  proleptic 
and  cannot  have  been  uttered  before  16 16/;  like 
several  other  pass^es  of  the  kind,  if  not  apostolic  (cp 
sTt. 219,  etc.)  it  is  an  imhistorical  anticipation  (at 
least  in  its  present  form,  for  '  lord '  [xi^pte]  etc.  in  Uc.  646 
may  represent  some  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  term  for 
'  master').  CpGoGPELS,  gao(iv.).  On  the  other  hand. 
Lk.  645  is  not  specially  btMnc^eneous  with  its  context 
(cp  Mt.  1235),  and  Ml 'a  <q>ening  (7i6^t8|  is  superior. 
The  identity  and  outline  of  tbe  closing  parable  '  are  qtute 

1  Neubauer  quotes  a  GalilKon  proverb  Mmilar  to  ^y^i^tmdut 
Bibliea,  I53,  n.  j).  643  corresponds  to  Oxyrfa.  L<^ia  t,  arid 
637  echoes  a  saying  of  HilleL  No  doubt  many  of  these  say- 
ings were  suggested  to  Jesus  by  «4iat  he  bad  bwd  on  tbe  lips 
of  Galilean  neighboon  and  daring  bk  recent  tour  througboiA 
the  syn^ogues. 

)>  Cp  Jas.4ii  /  On  Lk.  B41  Cheyne  quotes  from  a  satirkai 
poem  in  the  Araoian  HamJlsa  6  37  :  'I  indeed  see  in  thine  ej-e  a 
beam  set  across,  and  thou  marvellest  if  thou  beboldest  in  mine 
eye  a  mote "  {Exp.  T  4  40a), 

)  Resch  groups  T6  with  a  later  set  of  logia  on  the  service  of 
the  kingdcnn,  following  the  agraphon  'be  ye  wise  banken* 


(yirtirfc  Uki/ioi  rpanftnu 
fiai^aa.    The  lapidary  si 
ecteristic  method  of  Jesus 


nu  :  cp  r  Thess.  &9r«)  and  ■  Them, 
ityle  of  Mt  7 1-14  represents  or>e  cbar- 
I  as  a  teacher,  derived  from  the  piomic 


literature  of  Judaism  and  practised  by  most  rabtus  of  his  day. 
The  other  method,  resembling  that  of  ue  prophets,  was  a  longer 
impassi(»ied  harangue,  with  sustained  ainM  and  thrust  Tboe, 
with  the  tUalogueiMlhad,  repremt  the  chwacteristic  styles 
adopted  by  Jcmis,  the  Seimoa  being  a  conbination  of  tbe  firet 
two. 

*  For  instances  of  this  famous  figure  in  the  fin*  century,  Cp 
Test.  AtMer  i,  Tett.  AbraA.  11,  and  Epict.  Disf-txi  Sse; 
for  the  roads  of  (Wilee,  GASm.  HG  495/ 

B  Lk.'s  sole  mention  of 'blse  prophets' (ifwutmrpo^irrai :  696) 
refers  to  the  past ;  in  keeping  with  the  'politick '  or  social  ten- 
dency of  bis  eschatology,  be  omits  this  trait  in  desoibsng  tbe 
apocalypM  of  Juus  (ML  H  34  Hk. »  n)L 

*  AcGordisg  to  the  Talmad  (Hank  Gkg.  ehi  T^m.  iFSi 
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recognicable  under  Uw  cfaaracteristk  it7le  of  each  editor, 
Ml's  versioD  being  superior  in  aeemuey.  The  im- 
pression of  originali^  and  authority  produced  by  the 
Sermon  (Ml  7m/.)  naturally  corresponds  to  the  weight 
and  length  of  it  in  Mt.,  who  has  transferred  to  thb 
place  what  Mk.  (lia)  and  Lk.  (43a)  narrate  as  the 
result  of  Jesus'  earlio-  teaching  in  ttie  synagogue. 

Much  of  the  discussion  upon  the  audience  of  the 
Sennon  is  misplaced.   The  dual  nature  of  its  contents 
IT  *niHwiM  — toudung  disciples  specifically, 
■  now  broadening  out  to  the  public — 

together  with  the  deliberately  dual  description  of  its 
hearers  (which  is  not  the  resist  of  composite  tradition), 
may  serve  to  indicate  that  too  rigid  a  distinction  is 
ustudly  drawn  between  teaching  (Maxfi)  and  [xvaching 
{K^pirrfM)  at  this  early  period  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The 
alternative  '  disciples  or  crowd '  a  as  imaginary  as  the 
harmonising  expedients  are  unsatlsfoctory.  A  solution  of 
the  [H'oblem  is  visible  when  the  collocation  of  crowds 
(0X^o*> '^^ot)  and  'disciples'  {/iaOiirai)\n  the  description 
of  the  audience  (Mt.fi  i/.  7 "if.  Lk.619/  7i)  is  held  to 
imply  that  in  Q  the  '  cUsdples '  were  not  the  restricted 
inner  circle  of  the  twdve,  whose  eleaion  preceded  the 
Sermon,  hot  a  wider  dreto  of  adherents  more  or  less 
devoted  to  the  new  prophet.  His  instructions  they 
followed,  and  to  bis  tea^ng  they  professed  attention 
and  obedience.  This  ordinary  sense  of  '  disciples ' 
(/M$irr^;  cp  Ml  10>4  Acts  6a  etc.),  as  employed 
if  not  retained  by  Ml,*  and  Lk. ,  would  cover  people  of 
varied  otthusiasm  and  poation  (cp  Mt.  IO43  Jn.666), 
and  even  men  with  extremely  imperfect  ideas  of  what 
tbnr  new  bith  involved  (Acts  ISi-j).  The  characteristic 
which  distinguished  them  in  general  from  the  ordinaiy 
multitude  was  sympathy  irith  the  propaganda  of  Jesus 
-^ue  in  many  cases  to  gratitude  for  the  healing  re- 
coved  from  him — as  well  as  a  disposition  to  favour  the 
new  religious  leader.  Naturally  the  line  between 
*  disciples '  and  '  crowd '  would  not  be  rigid  ;  although 
there  had  been  a  certain  ^ing  wfaidi  helped  to  define 
the  groups  more  clearly,  they  did  not  ahrajs  lie  notice- 
aUy  apart  as  yet,  tike  oil  and  water,  Amcmg  the 
crowd  there  «'ere  usually  some  who  were  attracted  by 
other  motives  than  mere  curiosity  or  the  desire  to  range 
ihemsdves  bdiind  a  fresh  and  promising  and  popular 
guide ;  these  Jesus  in  the  Sermoi  and  elsewhere  * 
deseed  to  reach  and  win.'  Particularly  among  the 
'quiet  in  the  land,'  susceptible  and  devout  souls  un- 
qxiiled  by  the  hot  fanaticism  of  Galilee  with  its  semi- 
ptditical  zeal  lor  God,  or      the  chilling  formalities  of 

Simd.  BM,  1 5>X  Gaiilnnt  wer«  noted  as  wartdering  [veacbm 
who  cxcdled  in  cxporitions  of  the  biblical  text,  couched  in 
parabolic  fonn.  Whilst  Uc'i  access  (o  a  Jenimlem-cycle  of 
tndiikos  or  even  sources  eoaUea  him  to  give  Jenualcm  a  con- 
aidanUe  rflle  in  (he  account  of  Jesus'  early  days,  as  indeed 
suind  his  literary  prediIectk>RS,  Mt.  nngularly  ignores  the 
capital.  So  fitt  a*  Mt.  is  concerned,  Jesus  had  never  been 
there  when  he  delivered  the  Sermon;  nis  ministry  bad  been 
purely  Galilean.  Jerusalem  in  Mt.  1.4(cp  4  0  is  merely  in- 
diffmni  if  not  antnjatbetic  to  Jesui  (2  3),  loourii  susceptible  to 
Jidin(S5,fiomMk.ljX 

1  Ht.  a  characteristic  '  to  disdple '  (fiaArmfni' :  elsewhere  in 
NT  Mity  in  Acts  ]4ai)  includes (38  i6-ao)instruciion  in  tbe  words 
of  Jesus  Sai/)  as  the  norm  of  life  (cji  A  31-34):  in  27s7 
tbe  word  is  substituted  for  'awaidng  tbe  reign  of  God,'  in  the 
description  of  Joseph  of  AtimatluBa|  and  the  important  Ic^on 
of  Mt.  indicates  tbe  continuity  and  advance  of  Jesus' 

teaching  (Dalman,  57),  Thus  the  conception  of  disciplesbip, 
cspedafly  in  Ml,  corresponds  to  the  aim  of  tbe  Sermon  (as  in 
Ht.  S-T);  it  means  adherence  to  the  tcadiing  of  Jesus  as  the 
consummation  of  Judaism  and  the  independent  rule  of  a  new 
&iili.    See  further  J.  Weiss,  Naekjolgt  ChrisH(\%^<i  3-13. 

3  Cp  Mt.  SSi  and  Mk.  834  (Lk.  933,  yet  Mt.  I634),  although 
tbe  laner  allunon  to  t  be  oowd  has  its  own  difficuldet  (Carpenter, 
937,  Wred«, Mtttitugtktimimi*  m  dtn  EvMetUtn,  1401,  pp. 
i^^X  The  less  deimninate  conditions  of  Jesus'  actual 
ministry  may,  of  course,  hav«  been  sonwwbat  aharpoDad  in  tbe 
process  of  indition. 

*  Even  although  .Tesus  is  proleptically  represented  in  the 
Sermon  as  Messianic  judge,  tbe  fidelity  of  the  evangelic  sources 
appear*  in  tbe  fiut  that  as  yet  the  adherents  or  aisdples  are 
poiDled  not  to  himself  but  to  GoA  a.^  the  supreme  object  of 
iBiiiatkm  (cp  Xen.  Mem.  L  8  3,  m^mp  coi  niv  a\Am>  ip^mr  e* 
MaoaaAot        itttBipiit  iLiiaimt  iaitr^  a«a6n>iwawtf(v}> 
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the  Pharisaic  l^alism,  Jesus  seems  to  have  found 

congenial  spirits. 

This  unobtrusive  piety  of  the  'meek'  (D'*!^*  or  D*}]^  ii 
sketched  in  Enoch  lOS  7-10,  and  its  rvwpted  semi-asoetic  temper 
breathed  throi^h  circlet  (j  pre-Chrtstian  Judaism  outside 
tcntsm ;  lee  Ps.  Sol.  5  13^,  the  Attumttu  Mosit,  the  <'hff«fft^ 
of  Simeon  and  Anna  in  lie.  S  and  of  Nathanael  in  Jn.  1 4S<49 
(Rhees,  JSL,  iSoB,  pp.  9i-3ol  and  tbe  later  maMstttti  »t  muti- 
ctnUt  it  4  Etd.  01 4V>  <he  aufiering  lower  classes  of  James 
(1 9  37,  etc. ;  Spicta  on  Ja.  S  5).,  Tbe  picture  of  poor  and  needy 
ones  sketched  in  the  earlier  wisdom-Ulentute  and  apoc^yptes 
of  Judaism  reveals  a  dispositloQ  which  bad  certain  affiniries  with 
that  of  Jesus  and  yet  was  capable  of  development  under  his 
hands.  His  patient  endurance,  as  taught  to  these  people  in 
the  Sermon,  was  eaually  devout,  but  more  cheerful ;  alert  rather 
than  resigned.  With  the  quieiists,  as  with  the  Essenes,  Jesui 
stood  in  evident  if  partial  sympathy;  they  were  the  Gatttt- 
/rttutdt  of  the  age.  Affinities,  however,  do  not  imply  alUanca  or 
dependence,  ana  the  data  of  the  goxpelc  referring  to  the  Gali* 
bean  period  show  that  Jesus  drew  aoherentx  from  all  classes, 
particularly  from  the  poor,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
middle  clus  which,  as  Giaetz  argues  i/iittory  ^  Jtvt,  ET 


At  any  rate,  tbe  Senntm  assumes  most  of  the  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  tbe  rdigious  consciousness  ;  it  was 
not  addressed  to  a  people  'sitting  in  darkness,'  much 
less  to  the  twelve.  Neither  esoteric,  nor  official,  nor  a 
call  to  repentance,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  reached 
an  audience  of  people  mondly  disposed  (owing  partly  to 
temperament  and  circumstances,  partly  to  his  [M'eaching) 
to  start  on  the  new  road,  if  they  had  not  already  started, 
people  whose  cardinal  need  was  encouragement  and 
instruction  upon  tbe  differentia  of  their  new  cottrs& 
That  Jesus  taught  the  contents  of  the  sermon  during  the 
course  of  several  days  (Jesus,  §  13),  is  not  impossible. 
The  real  Sermon,  however,  is  short  enough  to  have  been 
delivered  upon  one  occasion,  and  the  gospels  plainly 
intend  to  convqr  tins  impression  of  a  single  address, 
altbou^  the  indefiuiteness  of  Q  and  the  evident  absence 
of  supplementary  oral  tradition  did  not  permit  them  to 
sketch  any  concrete  situation  for  it  in  time  or  place. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  features  of  the  address,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  and  ethical  progress  in 
ifi  ntMtmrtn^  Judaism   and  primitive  Cbristiani^ 
rf|HS!S!r  0«AEL,  8  93).  »« Ibe  close  union 
•  between  the  mutual  lore  m  man  and 

man,  and  the  devout  aspiration  of  the  sotll  towards 
God  ;  (b)  tbe  genial  tenderness  with  which  the  con- 
ception of  God  is  developed,  free  from  rabbinic 
intellectualism  or  mere  nationalism ;  and  (c)  '  the 
spiritual  nomism '  (Toy),  which  conserves  ttw  moral 
essence  of  the  Law  and  at  the  same  time  frees  it  from 
legal  dryness  (Jesus,  ^  11-13,  17  /.).  The  last-named 
point  is  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  historian,  as  the 
pivot  upon  which  tbe  rdation  of  Jesus  to  Judaism  finally 
turned.  'The  expanuon  of  the  law  quantitatively 
amounts,'  as  Baur  remarked,  'to  a  qualitative  differ- 
ence. '  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  even  during 
the  Galilsean  pniod  Jesus  was  conscious  of  Issues  in 
his  message  which  transcended  tbe  current  and  tra- 
didonal  environment  of  religion  among  the  Jews.  But 
revelation,  like  nature,  is  never  brusque.  As  yet  the 
transidon  had  not  become  so  acute  as  it  did  at  a  later 
stage,  and  one  main  concern  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon, 
while  defining  and  urging  the  new  revelation  with 
perfect  decisiveness  (Brandt,  DU  Evangelische  Gtickickte 
u.  dtr  VrsprHng  des  ChHstentkums,  1893,  pp.  449- 
455).  is  to  avoid  needless  misimderstanding  aiul  prevent 
his  freer  views  from  being  abused  to  the  detriment  of 
momhty.^    Both  in  the  apocalyptic  and  in  thcnomistic 

1  Cp  L.  Jacob,  Jesu  Slellunr  mow  mmmucAm  Geutt  (1S93). 
The  sensitiveness  of  Jesus  upon  this  pcnnt  has  been  already 
noticed  (see  above,  1 13).  Max  Nordauquoies  Mt.  S  r7as  the  last 
word  in  his  exposure  of  modem  Degtnerati^  (ET  1898,  p.  500); 
it  is  to  him  a  profoundly  penetratins  maxim  upon  the  truth  that 
'  whoever  preaches  absence  of  discipline  is  an  enemy  of  progress.' 
The  preservation  of  such  logia  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  was  necessary  in 
view  their  audiences  in  the  Diaspora  and  the  outside  empire, 
to  whom  the  Law  was  an  ethical  andent  code.  Now  that  the 
Pauline  strife  had  passed,  tbe  later  generatira  (cp  ■  Tim.  1 1/^ 
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tendencies  of  the  age  he  found  support.^  Neither  of 
these  wholly  anticipated  his  genius,  and  to  neither  did 
he  yield  himself ;  yet  in  each  material  lay  ready  for  the 
new  reconstruction  of  religion  to  which,  in  '  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  Jesus  is  represented  as  having  for  the 
first  time  seriously  addressed  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  euays  and  monoEraphi  already  dtad,  con- 
salt  the  cnti»l  editonon  Mt.(espedany  WeUa,Z>af  ^«'/Ad*u- 
evanf.  ».  tfiru  LtA^t^mnUleUm,  iM,  pp. 
19.  Utontinn.  i3ct/aoa^,  alwin  Heyor's  coaun.,n  1B98; 

and  Dit  vitr  Evamftlimt  int  btrichtigUn 
Text,  igoo;  Schanc,  Komm.  Hbtr  det  Ev,  dtt  htilig.  Mt.,  1870, 
pp.  156-346 ;  Baljon,  Comm.  of  hgi  Ev.  vtut  Mi.,  looo),  or  Lk. 
(Schsmz,  Komm.  aitr  d»t  Evg.  dtt  keilig.  tiau,  1M3  ;  Godet, 
Comm.  mr  livangiU  dt  S.  Lue,^)  1888;  Colin  Campbell, 
Crit.  Stvdiet  m  St.  Luk/t  Gotptl,  189a,  pp.  909/ ;  Hahn, 
Das  Evg.  dtt  LtAm,  l[iB9a}4i4/;  J.  WeiM  in  Meyu's 
Comm.,fB|  1899;  A.  Wrieht,  St.  Luke't  Gosptt  [1900]),  or  both 
(de  Wette^  Ext^.  Harndbuck  ■KM  NT  1 66- 1 1 32  53-58 ;  Holtz- 
mann,  HC  voL  uCl  igoi ;  Bruce,  Expot.  Gk.  Test.  vol.  i.  ;  G. 
L.  Ctury,  iMtemat.  Hdbks.  to  JVT[i9oa],  195-138)1  besidei  tb« 
patristic  annotators  of  whom  AuEUitine  (lA  sermomt  Domini  in 
ntonte;  Beoed.  ed.  tom.  iii.)  anoEuChymius  Z^abenui  are  the 
most  penetrating.  The  subject  u  handled  by  most  writer* 
upon  the  biography  of  Jesus— Keim,  /esn  ooh  Naxara 
(ET)«ia-J9  38i-3js;  Neander,  0/ Ckrist,  1837  (ET),  pp. 
940-356 :  Didon,  Jttus  Ckrist,  1  yi-yjl)  \  Renan,  Pte  de  Jtita, 
ch.  10;  A.  R«ville, //nM  d*  Naturttk  (1B97),  209-60;  Weiis, 
L^tm  Jesu  (ET  S 130-163) ;  and  O.  Holtzmann,  Leien  Jesu 
(1901),  i85-t93.  On  toe  religion  and  ethics  of  the  Sermon,  see 
Baur  ■  Das  Ckriitenlkum  n.  die  Ckrittlicke  Ktrcke  der  drti 
ersten  jakrkuHderit  (iSsj),  ET  1 97-36;  Hamack,  Dogmtn- 
gesekiehte  (ET  1 154/) ;  Weiisacker's  Das  a^t.  ZeitaHer^ 

  *  -     '  ,5/ ;  Ritschl,  Du  altkatkoliecke  Kinhe 

ackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Lam 
Ih.  Sketch  of  Hist.  0/  Isratl  (W,  1B91), 
.    _  Judaism  and  Ckristiatiify  U^}> 

Deiuwy  cm  '  Law  in  NT "  (HastinBi'  DB  8  73-«3) ;  besides  Ecce 
Home,  dis.  10-18  ;  Edenheim's  Life  and  Times  0/  Jesns  the 
MtniaM,  1,  A.  18 ;  Pfteiderer,  Das  Urckristtntkum  ((887), 
480-501,  cp  4}3-435 ;  Tolitm's  famous  My  Religion,  ens.  1-0 
(1884),  and  Havet,  Le  Ckristianismt  et  set  origine*  (18B4X 
443-60.  On  the  critical  queation  add* especially  Holtimann, 
Dit  Synoft.  Evang.  (1863),  174-178,  and  NeuUstamentliche 


.  .  Hastings'  DBSagl&-y>si  Robinson,  Saviour  in  Newer 
IJghiJ^  1898,  9ayC  146^;  wenJe,  Die  AtMi»^  nntertr 
ReHgiOH  (1901X  s3-<^  passim;  wendt,  Die  Lekre  Jesu 
1901 ;  and  geiMrally  the  essays  hf  SchOrer  {pie  Prtdigt 
Jesu  im  ikrem  Vtrkdllmist  mm  AT,  188a),  Bousiet  (Jtsit 
Prtdigt  in  ikrem  Gefentat*  Mtim  Jnaenthum,  189a).  Balden- 
uptrtniDatSeUttiewusstseinJesHtn,  1899,  pp.  ii8X\  Burton 
('Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  relatlMi  to  Ethics  <a  Riariiee* 
and  OT,'  SiM.  IVorid,  1807,  pp.  198-308),  and  J.  Wmss  {Die 
Prrdifi /esM  vom  Rei^  Gottes,^  1300}.    Special  mon(»raphs 

1873),  Acbelis 
>  Wdss(i893), 
Si'klAfUttg 

NT:  i,£e"Bergprediri,  iB99)rand  F.  Grawert(Z>/<  A>z]*''<'j|^ 
naeh  MattkAus  at^tkre  Hnssert  u.  ittmre  Einkeit,  etc.,  1900). 
On  'the  Sermon  in  the  later  literature  of  the  age  see  Gosfsls, 
H  83-107,  Jambs  (Epistle),  |  ia,  and  the  patristic  citations 
collected  by  Rcicb  in  hisParalle/.Textt.  Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon's 
thorough  monograph,  Tke  Sermo*«>iike  Moimt:  its  didactic 
furfose  and  literary  ttntetttn  (iQoaX  and  A.  Wabniti^*  essay 
on  the  Mount  of  ttie  Sermoni  Renu  de  TkfL  tt  ftutt.  ret. 
igoa,  p.  aSs^  iRi«  pubUdied  unoe  this  airtick  was  written. 

J.  Mo. 

BEfiON,  the  commander  of  the  Sjman  army  belonging 
to  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  who  was  defeated  by  Judas  the 
Maccabee  at  Beth-horon  166  B.c.  Maoc.  S13-34, 
CHpUN  [AKV],  cp  Jos.  Ant  xii.  7i,  \eM»  [Pcsh.], 
i«m[Vg.]). 

BBBPENT.  Serpents  abound  in  Palestine,  as  welt 
as  in  E^ypt,  in  the  Sinaitlc  peninsula,  and  in  the  And>i8n 
_  W«n--  ^««"  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  3=8).  The  OT 
writers  use  eleven  different  words  for  serpents 
of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  often  difBcult  to  determine 
which  species  of  the  order  Ophidia  is  meant,  and  yet 

could  regard  the  Law  with  equanimity,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
advisable  to  emphasise  Jesus'  positive  approval  of  it  to  avoid 
misconceptions.  ^ 

>  The  apocalyptic  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  a  legal  bosis, 
for  a  right  to  the-  Messianic  bliss  frequently  was  traced  back  to 


Tk*  Natural  Histmy  of  tke  Ckrtstfaa  Reiigiou  (1894)^  133- 
MSt  wd  Odrd's  EvMtt&u ^Rtligiou,  %»/.  137/ 
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clearness  requires  that  we  should  vary  our  renderings, 
and  not  translate  all  these  eleven  words  '  serpents.' 

I.  .1^,  'epiieh  (tf^t  Job20i6;  dtrridct.  Is.  306; 
jSwtXffficos [Aq.  Ix<^bya.,  Sym.  Th.  dirwli],  Is.  595+),  EV 
Viper,  which  is  also  the  rendering  of  IxtSra  in  NT. 
The  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  (and  its  cognate  in  Arabic) 
means  to  utter  a  groaning  or  hissing  sound :  the  verb 
itj/f  occurs  once  in  OT  (Is.  42i4)  in  reference  to  the 
groaning  of  one  in  pain.^  That  'epXek  as  well  as  Ar. 
of  a  means  the  '  viper,'  was  shown  long  ago  by  Bochart 
(Hietva. ,  Bk.  iii. ,  chap.  2) ;  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
viper's  poison  well  suits  the  allusion  in  Job  20 16. 
Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  mention  of  a  viper 
issuing  from  an  (Is.  59  s^) :  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered (i)  that  vipers  are  in  a  aeoae  oviparous,  the 
young  being  hatched  at  the  moment  of  trirth,  and  (9) 
that  such  Hebrew  words  as  'epHek  are  not  like  scientific 
terms  for  geneia  and  qiecies,  and  may  easily  be  extended 
from  the  animals  they  properly  denote  to  others  which 
externally  resemble  them. 

X  ZS^dU  'dphdr,  <_^)  (Dt  3294+),  and  x.  V/v/, 
(Mi.7i;+),  'they  that  glide  on,  or  into,  the 
earth' — a  phrase  which  needs  no  comment  Cp 
ZOKELETH. 

3.  ndhdi,  tfrjj  (many  times:  9  everywhere  j^u, 
except  Job 2613  Amos93,  where  ipAxw),  EV  '  serpent' 
— the  most  general  word  (probably  used  also  in  Ecdus. 
25  IS,  where  the  Gredc  translator  has  so  strange^  taken 
the  wrong  meaning  of  rdS — •  bead '  should  be  '  venom ' 
[see  Gall]). 

Its  connection  with  the  verb  ffm  (Gen.  90*7  i^s  15  Lev.  19  aS 
I  K.  20  33  etc),  which  means  'todinne  by  omens,'  is  obacure 
a  plausible  theory  is  that  of  Boch.  iHierot.  1  p,  that  the  verb  has 
obtained  this  meaning  because  of  the  beUer  widespread  in 
antiquity,  that  the  serpent  possessed  the  power  of  such  divinatioD, 
and  that  thispower  could  be  gained  through  cOTitact  with  serpents 
(as  in  the  case  of  Helcnua  and  Cauandra)or  by  partaking  of 
their  flesh.  Against  this  it  is  urged  by  Robertson  Smith  (Jourm. 
Phil.  14TI5)  that  the  noun  MiA^iscon&ied  to  Heb.,  whilst  the 
verb  is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  dialects  (cp  Barth,  .£5',  fS). 
In  any  case,  considering  the  common  use  of  the  toot  in  ArafaK 
and  SyriacCti.  113/),  we  cannot  suppose,  as  has  beat  held  (r.^. 
by  Lag.  Ueiert.  1S8),  that  the  veib  is  a  denominative  from  udkdS 
and  so  referred  primarily  to  ^ispeied  incantBtion,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  aenint's  kiuJ  See  Divination,  I  3  bl- 

We  find  nUidt  combined  with  other  terras  in  the 
phrases  {a)  ttdkdS  Mrdpk,  ig^  ifg  {S^t  tfovarw,  NtL 
816;  Bi^SdKPm,  Dt  815),  '  fiery  serpent  * ;  see  below, 
9;  (i)  ft.  idridk,  rns  iJrg  (Job 26 13 ^p"!*"""  dxocTdTijf 
Is.  27i  ^flVywrt),  AV  '  piercing  serpent."  RV  •  swift 
serpent and  [e) ».  'd^lldthin,  [^nVg^  i^m  (Is.  27 1, 
ffKokibt).  'crooked  (RV^-  'winding')  serpent'  Both 
epithets  are  applied  to  the  mythical  Leviathan  in  Is.  2?  i ;  * 
the  reference  in  Job  is  similar.    See  Leviathah. 

4.  'akJab  (E^.  1403[4],t  thrrfSn,  cp  Rom.  S13 
[Aq.  probably /ScuriXiffKot]),  'adders.'  Thisword,  which 
in  form  resembles  the  word  ib'39{r>  'spider,'  seems  in 
the  Mishna  to  denote  a  kind  of  spider,  perhaps  the 
tarantula  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talmuds,  309;  Levy. 
NHWB,  t.v.),  and  was  so  understood  by  Rastai  in  the 
single  instance  where  it  ocscurs  in  the  OT.  But  the 
authority  of  nearly  all  ancient  versions  (the  AralMc 
renders  'vipers')  and  of  the  NT  citation  (R<Hn.  813) 
is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  adders ' ;  and,  as  Bochart 
has  shown  {Hieroz.  85),  this  rendering  harmonises  with 
its  probable  derivation  from  the  root  represented  by  Ar. 

1  In  Syi.  the  verb  is  used  for  the  bleadng  of  sheep. 

'  nalks  is  the  Ar.  term  tat  uffintsius;  but  vnietber  it  is 
Intimate  to  connMt  this  with  ifti]  is  doabt&L  Sea  We. 
Neid.(l)  147,  IS.  1. 

>  Lag.  Ifffittk.  1 330 ;  cp  Banh,  ES  48)  Identities       with  Ar. 

kastai.  This  seems  very  plausible,  thoueh  hajtai  is  used  for 
hies  and  worms  as  well  as  serpents  (cp  Heid.^  15a).  A 
shiny  black  serpent  (Zamenit  carianaria)  of  Fatesdiie,  often 
earned  about  in  bags  by  dervish  serpent- cfaaimeis,  ii  caDed 
^dudf  {PEPQ,  Jan.  1S94,  p.  39/). 

4  Smend  {^ATW^atiH  thinks  that  two  diSmnt  cicatoias 
(^p&Mn'  and  «^)  ate  meant  This  seems  oidikely. 
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'akaia,  to  'iovert'  or  'tarn  round,'  u  describing  the 
lEKHioa  of  a  serpent.  ^ 

S-  |rf  •  jWMflt  (dovit,  Dt.  8233  [Aq.  jSwiXfmoi],  Job 
2O14  ft.  684[5l  Is.  118 ;  SpdKw  [Aq. .  Sym..  Th.  d<nrit] 
Job20i6;  jSiunXlo-xof  [Sym. probably dflvft]>  ^-^l ist'}. 
EV  'asp'  or  'adder.'  The  word  evidently  denotes  a 
hi^y  poisonous  snake,  perhaps  of  the  cobra  kind  (cp 
ArabL  baikan;  Forskil,  DescripHma  Animalitim,  15). 
Tbe  paiticubr  sort  intended  cuinot  be  deienniiied.  There  i* 
ae  grooiid  for  <XMUiectiiic  the  flune  ^ecb.  S  5)  with  Gi«ek  «Mhv. 

6.  i^ui  {Is.  1499,t  AcYoro  iuTwOw).  AV 
'cockatrice,'  RV  'baMlisk,'  EV°«-  'adder.'  From  Is. 
14  09  it  appears  that  fiphd  denotes  a  more  deadly 
animal  than  nd*dS,  though  itself  less  formidable  than 
Urifk  (see  Dillin.  ad  loc.).  The  Vg.  renders  rtgulus, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  fabled  '  basilisk '  is  intended  ; 
but  the  *  asps'  brood '  of  the  LXX  seems  equally  likely. 

7-  'linsi  sipHdni  (fjr)wa  doTiiwv,  Is.  118  ;  iairiit%. 
Is.  695  :' wpdffTiti,  EV 'adder.'  RV»e-  'basiUsk,' Pr. 
233a ;  's  D'rt^.  [cp  no.  3]  tfwftToOiw  [EV],  Jer. 
8i7»t).  AV  'cockatrice,'  RV  'basilisk,-  EV«w-  -or 
adder  except  in  Pr.  283a  where  'adder'  is  io  the  text. 
Pcrfaaps,  as  Tristram  {NHB  375)  and  Cbeyne  suggest,  a 
large  viper  like  DaMa  xanthina  (FFP 147)  is  iatended 
tqrbothnM'Atfandthekindredf^Aa'.  CpCocKATRics. 

The  tm  nendonad  hi  U.  AOs  are  an  objection  to  this 
idendficUHo.  Hence  tbe  cat-tDUce  iAihtn^it  vhntx,  now 
called  TmrbcpUt frOax)  has  been  uggeited  tnr  Furrer  {HlVBPt 
141^):  ana  this,  it  is  iruc,  may  fbnuify  have  extended 
S.  of  '  N.  Syria.'  Tbe  cm  of  Ike  nionitar  lizard  KorwuH 
niUticui  (still  eaten)  wouldproduce  cieaturea  &irly  like  vipers. 

8.  i^Bg,  iifpot  {^t""**'  Is.  84 is).  AV  'great  owl.' 
At.  fafaaa  means  'to  spring,'  and  Ar.  ka^a  (  =  )^Bp) 
and  its  fem.  ka0*a  are  both  quoted  {P.  Smith,  Thes, 
Syr.  1375,  Lag.  Uebers.,  89)  as  meaning  a  kind  of 
serpent.  The  etymolt^  would  suggest  some  rapidly 
springing  snake,  such  as  Eryx  jaeulvs  {FFP  146) ; 
though  the  kiffdm  cannot  be  either  this  or  (RV  Bochart, 
Ges.,  etc.)  tbie  'arrowsnake'  (drovrlas :  cpLucan,  8675 
'Arabum  volucer  serpens'  and  SSaa  'jaatlum  vocat 
Africa ' ).  since  only  pythons  '  hatch '  ( Is.  I.e. ). 

The  nmtext  of  la.  34 15  would  be  appropriate  to  an^  ovi. 
[OTous  species ;  but  there  are  no  pythons  now  in  Palestine  or 
Babylon,  nor  are  they  known  to  have  lived  in  Peiua  or  Meso- 
potamia in  historical  times,  bang  confined,  with  one  exception, 
to  the  Paheocropic  and  Australian  regions  (cp  Hottghton). 

tt  and  most  andent  interpreters  confused  fi0t>'  with  Ifi^Sd  ; 
but  etymolo^  and  context  show  them  to  be  distinct.  AV's 
'great  owl'unot  supported  by  emoology  or  ancient  tradition 
(see  Boch.  ti  8  n) ;  but  there  b  force  in  the  ccMitention  that  a 
bird  is  si^gested  by  the  description  (Houghton,  Acad.,  i83e, 
119a/;  Post,  Hastings' Z>S8e37>. 

9.  Jarfl>A(Nu.218).  i*jo  (Nu.  2l6Dt.  8is). 
and  ^^pD  ^  (Is.  14a9  806).  The  rendering  'fiery 
serpent '  of  EV  is  due  to  the  derivation  from  •  to 
bum'  irtnch  still  remains  tbe  most  probable  explanation 
of  tbe  name. 

Tbe  name  thus  refers  either  to  the  fiery  appearance  of  the 
serpent'  and  e^jedally  of  its  eyes*  or  to  tae  inflammation 
caoied  by  its  venom.  On  the  relation  of  the  tSraphs  to  the 
seraphim  of  Is.  636,  see  below,  |  g  (e). 

JO.  itTBff.  ii^hiphon  (iyKaB'tifievot.  (3en.  49t7t),  EV 
renders  'adder,'  AV^-  'arrowsnake,'  RV™a-  'homed 
snake,'  tbe  CerasUs  (see  §  a  [^]),  cp  Ar.  s^. 

p».  tanntn  (Ex.791011),  RV"«-  'Any  large 
reptile ' ';  Ps.  91 13  RV.  AV  '  dragon " ;  Dent.  8233  (EV 
'dragon'  ;  Dr.  'reptiles');  cp  DSAGON. 

As  we  have  seen,  snakes  are  no  rarity  in  Palestine,  a 

1  For  final  3  cp  Ar.  t/m'U^^SllV^,  'fox';  see  Skaalabbiu. 

3  [In  Pe.  01 13  we  may  doubt  the  ccmbinaticm  '  lion '  (^rn^ 
and  '  adder,' '  young  lion  '  C^B^)  and  '  dragon.'  's  cV  wnrita 
presupposes  ^  (cp  a  aboveX  and  in  Job  4 10  's  Spox^mit'  (fee- 
D*^'U)presDppoMa  Q'S^,  an  otherwise  unknown  word  for 'asp' 
(Syr.  kurfdy~T.  k.  C] 

)  Here  Aq.  seems  to  render  p'jjPBX  i"  one  edition  by  pamAiV 
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countryiriiicb,  by dimate,  soil,  and  geographical  position, 
iswell  adapted  tosustain  a  largeo[dil(Uanfuna.  Tristram 
RnMrfM.  ^'"^™^ral^  thirty-three  species,  of  which 
Up*"  the  most  venomous  are : — (a)  The  Naja 
kaje,  or  Egyptian  Cobra,  found  in  Southom  Palestine 
and  common  in  Egypt.  Its  hatnt  of  swelling  and 
flattening  its  neck  when  irritated,  and  gliding  along  with 
its  posterior  two-thirds  cm  the  ground,  its  head  and 
neck  being  erect,  are  well  known.  It  usually  forms 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  snake  charmers,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  cobra  is  readily  thrown  into  a  rigid  or 
mesmeric  condition,  which  G.  St.  Hilaire  says  is  induced 
by  pressure  applied  to  the  neck.  The  remaining 
venomous  snakes  all  belong  to  the  family  Viperidse. 
They  are  ( j)  Cerastes  comutus  (kasulquisfii),  the  homed 
viper,  which  is  exceptionally  poisonous ;  it  frequents 
the  sandy  deserts  of  South  Palestine,  and  hides  hi  the 
sand  or  in  the  boUow  caused  by  a  horse's  or  camd's 
foot  (G^.  4917).  It  is  an  object  of  great  terror  to 
horses,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  tbe  asp  of 
Cleopatra.  (c)  Vipera  Ubetina,  syos.  V.  euphratica 
and  Daboia  xanthitta.  {d)  V.  ammodytes,  the  long- 
nosed  or  sand-viper,  mainly  nocturnal  and  found  on 
hills.  (<)  Edds  earinetiu,  syns.  £.  aremieela,  found  in 
tbe  desert  near  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  nid  to  produce  a 
characteristic  hisring  or  grating  sotmd  by  nibbing  its 
serrated  scales  together.  a.  e.  s. — n,  h. 

(a)  The  art  of  serpent-charming,  still  practised  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  India,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
9  w.oi«      Hebrews(seePs.  584/ Jer.8r7Eccle5. 

mvUKdow^  *™"'  dervish  snake-charmers 

mymoiogy.  to-day,  fotmd  venomous  serpents 
deaf  to  incantations  (cp  PEFQ  Jan.  1894,  p.  39  /). 
In  Ex.  79-ia  (P)  we  hear  of  Moses  and  Aaron  turning 
their  rods  (by  the  divine  power)  into  serpents,  and  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (did  tbe  original  story  say,  '  the 
magicians  of  Mifrim '  ? — see  Moses,  %  6)  performing 
the  same  feat.  "The  converse  of  this  (serpents  stiffened 
into  rods)  is  still  common  (see  above  on  the  cobra)  vrith 
Eastern  jug^ers.  J  however,  so  &r  as  we  know,  only 
told  of  Moses  turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent  (see  Ex.  4  3) ; 
its  supernatural  power  must  surely  (in  the  oldest  form 
of  the  tradition)  have  excluded  the  competition  of  the 
Egjrptian  sorcerers,  though  it  is  true  ihat  in  the  end, 
according  to  P,  '  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  thdr  rods.' 
Cp  Plagues  (Ten),  §  4. 

(j)  Another  element  in  Hebrew  folk-lwe  was  probably 
a  veneration  for  the  supernatural  character  of  certun 
serpents.  Of  courae  we  need  not  credit  the  Israelites 
with  the  full  Arabian  superstition  respecting  serpents. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  well  imagine  that  much  was 
populariy  bdieved  in  Israel  which  has  found  no  record 
in  the  OT  (the  names  Dragon's  Well,  Serpent's  Pool 
[Jos.  ],  and  Z<riieleth  confirm  us  in  this  view ;  see 
Dragon,  §  4).  Those  who  regard  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  8  as  of  native  Palestinian  or  even  Jerahmeelite  origin 
(see  g  4)  may  therefore  be  excused  if  they  look  for 
illustrations  of  it  in  Arabian  folk  -  lore.  The  most 
accessible  sour(»  of  tnfcwmation  are  Robertson  Smith's 
Rel.  Sem.  (see  130,  133,  168  n.  3,  172),  and  Weli- 
bausen's  KesU  Arab.  Htid.^  t$a_f. 

In  the  li^t  of  these  bets  it  becomei  very  natural  that  the 
serpent  in  Gen.  8  (or  rather  the  M|uh>  within  it)  shouM  know 
the  quaUtiea  of  the  fnut  of  the  sacred  tree.  He  might  indeed 
conceivably  have  been  TMsrded  aa  tbenurit  of  the  tree,  for  such 
a  spirit  would  bacoine  visIUe  in  lement  fimn.  Or  until  lately  we 
might  plausibly  have  bdd  that  he  was  originally  thou^t  of 
as  the  protective  tal/uaw  of  tbe  Qawah-dan  (serpent'^lan ;  on 
Wdlhftuien's  theory  as  to  Eve,  compare  Eve,  Hivites,  and 
Pakadise,  1 1 A  Tbe  present  writer  imw  regards  this  theory 
(once  so  nalnraO  as  definitely  set  aside.  Not  less  certainly  may 
we  affirm  that  the  serpent  M  the  Paradise  story  wa£  neither  a 
tkaifUm  itot  Om  Satan— neither  one  of  the  pemicioiis  snake, 
dnnioiis  called  shaifSns  nor  the  Jewish-Christian  Satan  «4io  is 
the  shaitsn  p»r  excellence.^ 

1  According  to  Sprenger,  Goldnber,  and  van  Vloicn  (in  Feest- 
hmndel  aan  Pra^  de  Goeje,  iSgi,  p.  38  ff^  shaitSn  is  an  old 
Arabic  word.  This  is  extremely  plausible,  but  it  is  possible 
that  ctoiectioDS  have  been  Introduced  into  cdd  texts  by  Moham- 
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(c)  The  belief  (implied  in  Nu.  21 9)  in  the  power  of  a 
serpent  of  brass  to  check  the  ravages  of  veaomons 
serpents  can  also  be  illustrated  from  Arabic  sources. 
Kaswli^  (^373)  of  ^  golden  locust  which  guaranteed 
a  certaio  town  from  a  plague  of  locusts,  and  <rf  two 
bracea  oxen  which  dwcked  a  manain  among  cattle.^ 
More  remote  is  the  consideration  that  the  serpent  was 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  power  of  healing,  and  sacred 
therefore  to  Asklepios, 

(d)  The  belief  in  tbe  special  wickedness  oi  a  person 
who  has  died  from  a  serpent's  bite,  ascribed  to  the 
'barbarous'  people  of  Melita  in  ^ts 283-6,  is  well 
illustrated  from  the  experieace  of  Dongfatjr  in  Arabia 
(Ar.  /Jtf.13.3/). 

{e)  On  the  flying  saraphs  of  Is.  I4a9  S06  much  need 
not  be  said.  We  find  them  again  in  the  dragons  of 
Arabia  mentioned  in  4  ISag,  where  their  wings  ate 
apparently  represented  figuratively  as  chariots,  and  their 
hissing  (so  RV,  reading  siiilaAu  for  ji£  jfatuj,  with 
Bensly)  is  said  to  be  borne  over  the  earth.  They  an 
among  those  fancy  creatures  with  whldi  folk-lore  peoples 
desert  r^ions  where,  as  ASur-b&ni-pal  says,  '  the  birds 
of  heaven  fly  not,  and  wild  asses  and  gazelles  do  not 
feed'  (Ar5239i).  To  this  day  tbe  folk-tore  of  the 
fellahln  of  Palestine  recognises  such  creatures  {PEFQ, 
1894,  p.  30) — as  indeed  Herodotus  (275),  giving  credence 
to  travellers'  tales,  had  long  ago  recognised  tfaem  in 
Arabia.  Delitzsch  ranarks  (GtH.'^  99}  that  tbe  '  flying 
seraphs'  have  their  counterparts  in  the  Sekaphiu, 
with  which  Wellhauaen  agrees  {Ar.  Heid.^  153). 

(/)  The  serpent  [nahiS)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
mentioned  by  Amos  (83),  might  also  tmtil  lately  have 
been  explained  firom  Arabic  sources.  Tbe  legendary 
sea-serpent  n  tintttn  ( =  Hetx  /wmfv)  of  tbe  Arabs  is 
described  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  waterspout  is 
the  phenomenon  refared  to*  (Mas'Qdl  1  aM/  ;  KazwinI 
113a/;  Damlrl  1 186/ ).  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, leave  the  present  writer  no  doubt  that  the  •  serpent ' 

Amos  is  a  pale  reflection  of  Ti&mat,  the  famous  mythic 
enemy  of  the  Light-god  '  (see  Creation,  Dragon).  It 
need  only  be  added  here  that  the  Babylonian  Tifiniat  is 
represented  in  two  forms :  (i)  as  a  composite  monster, 
with  tail,  horns,  claws,  and  wings  ('like  the  medisv^ 
devil,'  Sayce),*  and  (2)  as  a  serpent,  and  that,  acceding 
to  Fr.  Delitzsch,'  the  serpent  form  considerably  pre- 
dominated. As  early  as  1500  B.C.  we  find  Ti&mat 
described  in  a  Babylonian  inscription  as  a  '  raging 
serpent ' ' — evidently  the  conception  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  serpait-myth  which  had  idmost  foded  away  for  a 
time  when  Amos  wrote,  and  when  unknown  narrators 
I»oduced  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness 
as  an  explanation  of  the  so-called  Nehusktah  {q.v.). 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  speak  briefly  of  certain 
other  serpent  myths,  and  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  8.  Such  myths  were  specially 
abundant  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Among  guardiau 
serpents  in  Egypt  may  be  classed  the  urseus  (o^patof, 
Egypt,  'arai;  asp  or  cobra),  represented  on  the  crowns 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  was  endowed 
with  a  mystorious  vitality,  and  was  supposed  to  vomit 
flames  when  angry ;  ^  also  those  which  were  kept  in 
shrines  in  temples' and  were  the  embodiments  of  the 

medan  scholars.  We.  {Heid,^  158)  compares  the  substitutioD 
of  El  and  BOshetb  for  Baal— a  theory,  which,  however,  Menu  to 
need  some  qualification. 

1  GJacob,  AUarab.  Parallel*^  mttm  A  rfiSq?),  p.  11, 
S  WRS {.RS        n.  3) comjMrine  Ps.  148  7,  '\e  dragoni,  and 
all  deepi,'  where  '  dragons'  is  in  the  Hebrew  taitHlHim.  But 
tlic  i^erence  bme  leems  rather  to  be  to  a  class  of  animals 
(Gen.  1  at,  AV  '  whale*,'  RV  better  '  lea-inoniters  '>. 

S  Observe  that  I')*,  which  in  Eiek-SOs  is  fitly  rendered 
'dngoo,*  is  used  by  P  as  a  synonym  for  JE's  Cp  Ex, 

Tg  to  19  (Spitaav)  with  7 15  4  j  (Mw)- 

*  Smith-Sayce,  Ckaldaan  Gttutis,  113. 

•  WtlUchepfiutgitpot,  ia6. 

•  A:Jiii.li43. 

T  See  the  ode  to  Tbotmes  III.  (h  ^y.),  Bnigich,  CA  354 ; 
cp  Maaperoi  Dunm  iff  CmUMatimt,  065. 

*  Cp  dw  Hebnw  Mr^iliiin.  The  Mcoad  of  the  two  hie^ 
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tutdarj  deities,  and  open-air  sacred  serpents  protective 
oS  districts,'  besides  the  fairy-tale  serpents  which 
mariners  fMvfessed  to  have  seen  in  the  Fortunate  Isles.* 
Besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  sacred  Sata-setpcnt  of  the  other 
world,  which  describe*  itself  in  these  terms,  '  I  am  the  seipeut 
of  many  years ;  I  am  buried  and  bom  (again)  coatinuaUy ;  fan 
the  seipent  at  the  utmost  ends  of  the  world ;  I  am  buned  and 
bom ;  1  renew  myself,  I  make  myself  voung  continually.'!  Of 
the  evil  serpent  Apopi  enough  has  oeeo  said  elsewhere  (see 
Dxason). 

In  Babylonia  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  symbcdie 
serpent  of  Ea  (the  god  of  tbe  deep  and  tbe  atmosphere); 
who  was  taxYf  connected  with   Babylon  and  the 

Euphrates — itself  called  the  '  river  of  the  sniafce. '  This 
is  an  example  of  the  beneficent  serpent  But  there  was 
also  an  'evil  serpent' — the  'serpent  of  darkness' and  'of 
the  sea' — and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  if  this  serpent 
of  darkness  were  often  idmtified  with  the  dragon  TiamaL  * 
We  now  return  to  Gen.  8.  Is  it  suffictent  to  explain 
the  part  played      the  serpent  {nihdS)  from  tbe  «v 

.  «M)iBt  in  *  hurtful  creatures  naturally  referred 
J^^^T^  to  in  an  imaginative  picture  of  man's 
early  stale  ?  Surely  not  In  the  story 
on  which  (Sen.  8  is  based  (it  is  no  doubt  only  a  very  pale 
reflection  of  it  which  we  possess)  the  serpent  must  have 
been  a  mythological  one.  The  focts  of  Arabian  folk- 
lore (see  I  3  are  fovourabte  to  Ibis  view,  and  Jensen 
(Kosmol.  937)  finds  a  suggestion  of  it  in  the  Babylonian 
Flood-story,  which  makes  Pir-napistim  give  a  tr^^ment 
of  the  sacred  plant  (called  '  In  old  age  ine  man  becomes 
young')  to  (^ilgamei,  from  whom  it  is  takai  by  a 
serpent  Here,  however,  tbe  serpent  (representing  tbe 
Jodous-minded  gods)  gruc^  tbe  man  tbe  attainment 
of  immortality ;  >  the  connection  with  the  serpent  of 
Gen.  S,  suggested  by  Jensen,  is  surely  as  precarious  as 
the  theory  of  the  late  George  Smith  ( Chaldaan  Gentsis, 
ed.  Sayce,  88),  energetically  opposed  by  Opperl,  Halivy, 
and  Tiele,  that  the  temptation  was  represented  on  a 
certain  Babylonian  cylinder.  Indeed,  though  the  '  tree 
of  life'  in  (Sen.  2  8  (which  must  be  tbe  ordinal  sacred 
tree  [cp  Rev.  22a]  of  the  Hebrew  legend)  is  of  Baby- 
lonian and  not  Iranian  origin,*  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  story  of  the  serpmt  tempting  the  woman  comes 
from  Babylonia.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the 
Babylonians  had  a  moralised  Paradise-story,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  writer  of  Gen.  24^894  (one  of  the 
later  Yahwists)  may  have  drawn  from  difibcnt  sources. 
What  these  sources  are,  may  now,  with  some  ccuifidence, 
be  conjectured.    See  Paradise,  §  6. 

The  immediate  source  of  the  Paradise-story,  including  the  duef 
details  about  the  serpent,  was  most  probably  Jerahmeelite — i.e., 
the  N.  Arabian  kinsfolk  of  the  Israelites,  a  part  of  whom  had 
entered  Canaan  before  the  Israelites,  while  a  part  remauied  in 
N.  Arabia  and  in  the  Negeb,  where  they  became  to  a  lo^  ex- 
tent the  rrligious  tutors  ofthe  Israelites  (see  Moses,  ||  f>jfi^  had 
a  Paradise-story  upon  which  the  Israeliiish  tale  b  buea.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Phoeniciant^inlluenced,  asPhiloof  Byldus 
riahtly  states,  from  Egyi>t}  recoenised  the  serpent  as  the  symbc4 
or  wisdom  and  immortality  ;T  but  this  does  not  wanant  the 
theory  of  a  Phrcniclan  or  CanaanitLih  origin  of  our  narrative. 
And  if  an  ultimate  Babylonian  origin  for  the  detail  of  the  serpent 
(as  a  friendly  adviser,  not  as  a  tempter)  be  thought  probable, 

Et  we  need  not  lo<dc  to  the  Babylonian  Paradise  for  iti  germ. 
I,  the  god  who  formed  and  was  specially  interested  in  man, 
and  who  wos  also  the  lord  of  wisdom  and  orioger  of  culture  to 
Babylonia,  was  imurined,  not  only  as  a  fbh  (cp  tbe  culture- 
bringer  Oanne«»  in  Bcfowaw),  butaooMtliiMsasa 
A  primitive  fonn  of  culture-myth  mar^  have  readied 

glyphic  papyri  from  Tanis  (ed.  Petrie',  Egypt.  Fund,  iSS9)can- 
tains  a  list  of  all  the  sacred  titles  of  agathodzmon  serpents  in 
the  larger  Egyptian  temples. 

t  See  the  illustration  in  Maspero,  Dtmm,  lao. 

'  See  the  tale  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  (Haspero,  C«i*tt*t 

^^"^mncfa,  Myih.  u.  Rel.  der  atlm  Aeof^ttr,  iBo^  cp'raj. 

*  See  Sayce,  HiMi.  Leett.  aSa  rf: 
■  Maspero,  Dattm  of  Civ.  p.  587. 

S  Gaokcrena,  the  Iranian  '  tree  tH  life,'  may  perhaps  ba 
ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin. 

'  Eus.  Praf.  Ev.  1 10  30  (on  the  serpent  odled  A^fadx^ 
deemon);  rit^iaovih  irvmpmnAmmf  wi»nmtSmif»niai  »  one 
of  Fhilo's  phrases, 

>  The  name  Oonnea  probably  conceals  tbe  nam*  Ea  (m 
TIele>i 
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N.  Arabia  in  irtiich  this  dinoe  serprat  brought  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts,  and  out  of  this  crude  material 
Hebrew  uKwalisIs  may  have  constructed  the  episode  of 
the  serpent  in  Gen.  8.  It  was  natural  that  the  sea- 
aeipent  (Ea)  shonld  become  a  land-snake,  and  that  its 
divine  character  should  disappear. 

At  any  rate,  the  senient  is  not  to  be  identifled  with 
the  pernlcioai  serpent  called  by  the  Iranians  Azi-Dahfika, 
which  ■  sprang  like  a  snake  out  (rf  the  sky  down  to  the 
earth  to  Uight  (Ahununazda's)  creation,'  nor  of  course 
with  the  serpent  Ahi  or  Vritra,  which  is  a  pure  nature- 
mytb  of  the  ancient  Aryas  of  India.  We  must  not 
therefore  illustnie  the  saying  in  Gen.  S  is  by  the  tempta- 
tion  of  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavata  Parana,  wbidi  whids 
up  with  the  overthrow  ot  the  great  serpent,  or  by  the 
slayiag  of  Azi-Dah&ka  by  Keresaspa.^  It  U  a  similar 
distCHtioo  of  the  sense  which  identifies  the  shrewd  and 
friendly  serpent  of  Gen.  S  with  the  Babylcmian  dragon 
erf  chaos,  overcome  by  the  light -god,  but  allowed  to 
woric  ruin  for  a  time  in  the  latter  days  (Rev.  I29 ;  cp 
Dragon).'  The  cnrse  pronoaoced  upon  the  serpent 
(Gen.  814^)  is  of  course  quite  separate  firom  the  main 
story.  When  the  divine  or  semi-divine  serpent  of  the 
old  myth  had  suffered  partial  degradation,  it  was  natural 
to  connect  the  action  by  which  (undesignedly)  it  had 
injured  the  first  men  with  a  new  setiological  myth  to 
account  for  the  [Aiysical  peculiarities  of  (aginary  serpents 
and  the  tiucdeas  war  between  serpents  and  men.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  narrator  clearly  implies  that 
originally  the  serpent  had  been  erect ;  this  was  a  survival 
from  the  time  when  it  was  tt^ght  to  be  divine.' 

What  then  was  the  serpmt's  ofience?  It  consisted 
not  in  ill-will  to  God's  noblest  creature,  man,  but  in 
exciting  intellectual  pride — in  asfMriog  to  the 
possession  of  divine  wisdom  and  (rf  that  eternal  life 
which  goes  together  with  the  higliest  wisdom.  It  is  ttiis 
pride  wbidi  is  abased  in  the  serpent.  Man  on  his  part 
is  to  keep  up  the  war  against  temptation  to  pride  as 
vigorously  as  he  prosecutes  his  war  against  the  serpent, 
now  become  his  deadly  foe.*  Such  was  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  serpent-story  suggested  by  the  original 
narrator.  The  unfcxtunate  corruption  of  the  text 
indicated  and  perhaps  not  unpIausiUy  healed  elsewhere 
(Paradise,  |  11}  is  responsible  for  the  jungle  growth 
of  inconnstent  interpolations  which  has  gatlwred  round 
the  foirly  simple  story  of  Gen.  S 1-34. 

On  the  symbdism  of  th«  cetpcnt,  see  BBodiasm,  Stud.  Sem. 
RU.  l957-*9>;  Ml  Serpent-duu,  wRS  /.  Pkil.  999/ ;  And 
CD  Gray,  HPN  a,  114,  and  Mkhushtas.  See  »&a  Toy, 
'Analymof  Gea.3,S,*/^AiBoi,|)p.  xff.;  the  OT  TheotoKies 
of  Scbolu  and  SoMmL  and  Paradise,  t|  11,  13.  On  the 
nauual  MMoryconsah  O-  Gftntber,  DU  K^Umm.  AimfkiUtm 
vm  Sjnimt  FmL  w-  Cyf€m,  1880. 

8  i/.  N.  v.— A.  E.  S. ;  8  3/ ,  T.  K.  C. 

BEBPEHT,  BRAZEN.   See  Nehvshtak. 
SEBPEHT,  THE  OU).    For  Rev.  12$  see  APOCA- 
LYPSB,  S  41,  Satan,  %  6  (9)  7. 

SEBVa  (3^!' :  cepOYX  [BAEL],  -p  [L  in  Ch-l ; 
in  Lk.  835  cepoYX  V^-  WH],  AV  Sabuch)  b.  Reu,  in 
Fs  genealogy  connecting  Shem  and  Abraham  (Gen. 
ll9o-*3  iCh.  Ia6),  is  the  well-known  district  and  ci^ 

1  Sm  PmUmi  TtsU  (SBEl  1 17,  and  cp  Z«nd-Avata,  S61. 
Aa  Dahlfca  is  said  to  have  been  bound  to  ML  Dam&vend, 
where  he  it  to  auy  ^  the  end  of  tbt  world,  when  be  will  be  let 
low^  and  Aen  kflled  by  KereMcpa.  Cp  Rev.  90. 

S  2ahn  tSM.  ieoa)  contitcta  the  neatkm  of  the  serpent  m 
the  cynbolar  the  evil  one  (Rev.  Itp  SOa ;  cp  a  Cor.  11 3)  with 
the  reftjence  10  Persamum  in  R«v.  S  ■••17.  Tbe  leipent  wai 
the  lyinbcJ  of  AsUepioa,  the  god  of  beaUng,  who  wa>  mdally 
wonbipped  at  Pernmutn,  and  wboae  coBauiMM  epitnat  was 
«Mnfp  (uao  i  atmtp.  and  mrr^  twv  SAmv).  To  tbm  Christians 
ibk  mij^  appear  a  diabcdical  caiicatura  of  the  true  m*ri^  raS 
■<1»a». 

*  Dd.  UratKk^/iiiustpot,  isB. 

*  '  Eodng  dust '  (q>  Mic.  7 17)  need  not  be  taken  litanllf .  It 
may  be  a  eattventionAl  errrtMlon  fat  die  deepest  boi^iatiaa  as 
in  Aak  tmb.  L  42  35,  '  Mav  our  enemiea  aoe  it  and  eat  dnst ' 
on.  ^0/*  1  agt).  The  closa  In  li.6&35<see  fA77V  'IsB.*) 
■rriai  to  susondcntaad  tbt  pauam  in  Gen.  3.  Du»t  is  also 
said  to  be  ibe  fcad  of  the  OianQJaetmt  ^IHar, obv.  L  B> ; 
tUi  too  may  be  a  hyperbole. 
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Sai^,  between  Birejik  on  the  Euphrates,  N.  of  Car- 
chemish,  and  the  two  cities  just  NE.  (Urfa,  i.e.,  Edessa), 
and  SE.  (Harr&n)  from  it,  both  on  the  river  Balif)  (cp 
Di.  Gtn.,  loc.  cii.,  and  reff.).  Glaser  and  Hommel 
{AHT  209)  coimect  the  name  with  the  Aram,  district 
Birtu  (fortress)  !a  saragtH  (cp  KB  2 10/ ).  >       F.  B. 

BEBTANT.    The  words  are 

I.  -1^  'Otdiw^,  «miU^,  outir^t,  »*fiwmr,  ImUmc);  (a) 
tUve,  Gen.  IS  t6  SO  17  Ex.  31 3 10,  etc  J  with  reference  to  a 
king,  a  royal  offidal,  Gen.  Mao  a  S.  10a 4,  cr  avw  a  conaon 
soldieT,  a  S.  2 1>^.  8  aa  8  7. 

a.  i'3||r,  iAbr  (juatiaTit,  ^frftof)  *  hired  sovant,'  Ex,  IS  45 
Lk.l6i7  19;  'bireliiH;,'  Job7i^  146  HaLSs  Ecclus,79o  Jn. 
10  la/ 

3.  "TlfJ,  lUCar  (ntr,  mMftor,  9tf>^n>v,  tmrXocX  properly 
'boy,'  'bul';  hence  'attendant,'  'retainer'  (BDB);  see  No. 
23flaiS.265  »S.2i4^,etc 

4.  riTjIp,  tt^J^ri/k  (Anratipy^c,  2(ijrat«t>  ftpaawX  better 
rendered  'minister,'  38.1817^  3K.443,  also  Joellg  S17 
(of  tbe  priests). 

5-  roB  lAram.]  (XttiaiipyJtX  Eini7  34. 
EV  weakens  the  sense  of  1^]^  and  Soi^ot  by  constantly 
rendering  '  servant'  Only  six  tiroes  is  the  word  '  slave ' 
found  in  EV.  In  foor  passages  it  renders  SoBkat,  viz. , 
Judith  6 II  14 13  18  I  Mace.  841.  In  Jer.  2i4  'honw-bom 
slave"  is  given  for      tV,  and  in  Rev.  18 13  '  slaves'  for 

The  use  of  waSs  and  ratSifHw  far  ^yg  hardly  needs 
comment ;  it  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  meaning  of 
terms  wUdi  are  marc  strictly  equivalent  to  igj.  In 
Mt89  we  find  IkffKot.  but  in  tv.  6  e  13  a-tui ;  similariy 
in  Lk.  7;.  cp  v.  3.  Of  special  interest  are  Acts4a73o 
because  AV  there  renders  wm  by  'child,'  in  spite  of 
the  undoubted  reference  to  passages  in  II.  Isaiah  where 
the  '  Servant  of  the  Lad '  is  spoken  of  in  S  by  tbe 
title  wtA,  conesponding  to  iqf,  RV  correctly  sub- 
stitutes 'Servant';  the  phrase  is  'thy  holy  Servant 
Jesus.'  See  Servant  or  THE  LratD.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  where  '  Servant  *  (ijy)  is  used  to  express 
the  special  relation  of  Moses  (Ex.  1431  Nu.  I27 /. )  and 
of  Job  (Jobl8  [A  ;  but  BK  xoii]  23)  to  the  true  God, 
0  renders  by  BepdTiav — a  more  honorific  term  than 
doCiXot.  Nevertheless,  in  a  similar  case  the  translator 
of  Isaiah,  as  we  have  seen,  adopts  a  different  course. 
Note  also  that  Joshua,  the  ir^  ( Ex.  24 13,  EV  '  minister ') 

of  Moses,  is  called  in  9  A  waptimiK^  adry.  On 
Jubcoret  and  Xmroopyit  tee  Deaoon.  Minister. 

8EBVAKT  OF  THE  LOBD 

UieortUle«iX  Stale  of  text  qsX 

In  Jer.,  Esric.,  IL  laa.  (|  •  XI    JanhmMllie  tuoiT  6X 

InIs.««B0Ua4).  literature  (17). 

The  (fluase  'servant  (servants)  of  Vahwi'  (or  'of 
God')  is  applied  to  various  persons  and  groups  of 

persons. 

It  is  applied  to  Abraham  (Dt.  937  Ps.l05«4a);  to  Inacaod 
Jaoob(I>t.9a7):  to  Moses0t  8*5  Joah.  1 1 1  Ch.8«o  aCh.  849 
Neb.  1039  Daii.eii):  to  ToibiiaO<Mli.34a9 
1.  TMOf  tttlS.  Judg.28);  to  David  (Ps.  18  and  SO:  title*]}  to 
the  prophets  CJer.  7 a5  3S4  etc);  to  Isaiah, 
ns.103);  toIobCJoblsEi  42  s),  and  even  to  Nebnchndrf  war. 
Uer.  S7s  4Sio);  of  the  usage  in  passages  of  Eadtleland 
u.40>SS  utd  in  cognate  passages  of  Jeremiah  we  shall  speak 
presently  (|  a^ 

That  the  phrase  is  honorific  and  not  disparaging,  is 
obvious.  Precisely  so,  Mohammed  in  tl>e  Koran  {Sim. 
23i)ts  called  '  our  {(3od's)  servant ' ;  plainly  the  hi^iest 
honour  is  thereby  su{q>osed  to  be  conferred  npra  him. 
There  is,  however,  a  lower  degree  of  this  honourable 
estate.  A  '  servant '  of  God  is  primarily  a  vrordiipper 
of  God.  By  sacrifice,  members  of  the  clan  or  the 
people  were  brought  into  the  family  of  tbe  protecting 

1  [Upon  tbe  theory  (see  Crit.  Bib.)  that  the  ^eognqihy  of  tbe 
Hebiew  documents  was  to  a  large  extent  m»anderatood  and 
ouWated  t>y  tbe  redactors,  'Senig  wiUrqwesentadanorplace 
of  residence,  not  in  the  N.,  but  m  tbe  far  S.  Jost  as  by  trans, 
positirai  H[i]nr(K]  seenu  to  have  bocome  Qcres  (and,  in  HT  of 
Is.  10 18,  Heres),  so  'Gesbnr' (tbe  loutbero  '(Sethnr'jaiay  have 
become  'Senig,  k.c.] 
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God,  and  a  relation  was  established  which  might 
almost  equally  well  be  called  that  of  servants'  and  of 
sou  {ep  a  K.  I87  MaL  8  i7i  and  note,  with  Modey.  tbe 
sense  of  ownership  lAich  panradcs  Abialuun'a  eondoct 
to  Isaac  in  Gen.  22).  To  be  advanced  to  a  higher 
degree  of  service,  a  worshipper  of  Yahwi  must  receive 
from  him  some  special  mission.  This  could  also  be  the 
lot  of  a  whole  people.  A  time  was  doubtless  coming 
when  all  mankind  would  become  the  worshipping 
servants  at  the  tnie  God ;  but  there  would  still  be  one 
people  vdiich  was  Yahwft's  servant  by  dection  for  a 
special  object  (cp  Is.  49 1-6),  vii.  Israel  In  the  oldoi 
time,  the  people  of  Israel  was  God's  servant  only 
through  its  highest  representatives — patriarchs  (typi- 
cally), prophets,  and  the  idealised  David.  But  in  tbe 
post-radlic  age  the  noblest  portions  of  tbe  people 
assimilated  mora  and  more  tbe  elevating  idea  that 
Israel  itsdf  was  in  tbe  highest  sense  Yahwi't  servant 
See  Isaiah  ii.,  8  18  ;  cp  Messiah.  8|  3^ 

None  of  the  passages  containing  tbe  {dirase  'Atd 
Yakwi  (Servant  of  Yahwi)  presents  any  special  diffi- 

»  .  M<  JO     culty  except  Jer.  [260]  276  4Sio,  and 

S.  JW.276  MiQ.  ^  ^(^5 

passages  we  have  now  to  oondder.  (a)  As  to  those  in 
Jer.  relative  to  Nebochadreczar  (tbe  phrase  in  26  g  has 
been  interpolated),'  there  is  of  course  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  idea  that  the  movements  of  the  great  conquerors 
known  to  the  Israelites  were  fore-ordained  by  Yahw6 
(cpls.  IO5/  15  87  a6).  There  is,  howev«-,  some  strange- 
ness in  Xebucbadrezzar'a  being  called  by  Yahw6  '  my 
servant,'  considering  that  whatever  else  the  phrase 
'  Yahwi's  servant '  may  mean  in  any  special  case,  it 
means  everywhere,  except  a[4>arently  in  these  passages 
of  Jer. ,  Yahwi's  worshipper.  It  is  possible  for  modems 
to  find  good  points  in  Kebnchadreuar ; '  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  were  ever  tempted  to  do 
so,  and  in  particular  that  they  ever  looked  fbrwaid  (cp 
Is.  45  3  6)  to  Nebuchadrec2ar*s  becoming  a  convinced 
worshipper  oi  Yahwi ;  indeed,  the  narratives  of  Daniel 
and  of  Judith  «ppeax  to  make  this  king  a  symbol  of 
the  opponent  <k  the  God  of  tbe  Jews,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Besides  this,  it  is  probable  that  when  Jer. 
27  (in  its  present  form)  and  48  were  written,  the  tide 
'  my  servant '  was  already  a  standing  appendage  to 
'Israel'  (cp  Jer.SOio  4627/).  Are  we  prepared  to 
reconcile  ttw  double  assignment  of  this  title  to  Nebuchad- 
ressar  and  to  Israel  by  tbe  anumptioa  of  Duhm  that 
the  title  'my  servant'  was  conferred,  according  to 
Hebrew  thinkers,  on  Nebuchadressar  for  the  period 
during  which  Israel's  claim  to  be  Yahwi's  earthly  repre. 
sentative  was  in  abeyance?  There  surely  ought  to  be 
some  more  satisfjring  theory  than  this.* 

{b)  As  regards  the  passages,  Ezdc28a5  3795"  Jer. 
8O10  4e»7  13.418  42i9^  48»  4«i/  n  4S4  48ao, 
a.  OoonaAa  ^''^  ™*  doubt  that  tbe  title  '  my 
servant '  is  here  applied  to  the  people 

FmlTjIir     °'         f^*'       44ai)  or — the  synony- 

*™^44i/  454  48ao).  It  is  also  plam 
from  the  passages  in  Is.  40-65  that  the  title  suggested 
this  idea — that  Israd  vms  not  only  devoted  to  tbe 
worship  ot  Yahwi,  but  also  '  chosen '  by  God  to  receive 
certain  unique  mariis  of  favour  (||  *i*ru.  Is.489o  464' 
'called'  'formed,'  'made'  are  also  used),  bc^nning 
with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  journey  under 
divine  guidance  into  Canaan  and  clo^ng  with  the 

1  On  th«  uie  of  Ob«d  01  Ebed  in  Hdxew,  and  'Abd  in 
Arabic  in  the  fonnatkm  of  proper  naiBM,  cp  Nahbs.  |  37 : 

■  See  GicMbncbt's  oooimeniaiy. 

>  See  Rogen,  Bmijrbnim  and  AtfrriM,  Sas*^;  Che. 
OPm.  3B0. 

*  See  CHt.  Sli.  on  Jer.  37  & 

■  In  the  ■ame  passage  occurs  the  j>hTMe  'mj  *ervant  David ' 
((.«.,  tb«  fint  of  a  new  line  of  Davidic  rulers,  as  M  33). 

*  So  in  fti>9  15  9>  'Tns  it  a  synonym  for  nsjF.  Cp  Sellin. 
StmdU»  Ettr  EitUt.'gttek.  d,iild.  G<mtindt,  Isi^ 
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deliverance  from  Babylon  (7)  and  the  wonderful  events 
which  were  to  follow.  Did  the  title  also  suggest  tbe 
idea  <rf  a  misdoo  entrusted  to  Israd  ?  It  is  true  that  in 
41  ii-i6lsrad  is  described  as  a  eonqoeror;  that  in  M^-s 
it  is  promised  that  Yahwi's  spirit  (rrK^A)  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  Israel's  ofispring,  and  that  even  foreigners 
shall  aspire  to  become  adopted  members  of  Israel,  also 
that  in  43 10  /.  the  servants  of  Yahwi  whom  he  has 
chosen  (read  n^)  are  called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  to 
the  prophetic  veracity  of  their  God.  Biit  these  state- 
ments can  only  be  said  to  contain  germs  which  mi^ 
develop  into  the  idea  oC  Israd's  mission  ;  upon  tbe 
wlxAe  the  Israel  <tf  these  passages  (and  of  the  cognate 
ones  in  EzdL  and  Jer. )  has  to  manifest  Yahwi's  glory 
(cp  Is.  487)  mther  by  being  than  by  doing,  and  to  re- 
ceive God's  blessing  for  itself  rather  than  to  make  them 
fruitful  for  other  peoples,  tbou^  certainly  the  three 
passages,  41ii-i6  48ia/  and  443-5,  if  read  in  tbe  li^t 
of  other  paassges,  seem  to  suggest  that  a  seoood  stage 
in  Isad's  renewed  life  may  be  preparing,  characterised 
by  earnest  activity  and  the  enrcise  of  moral  influeoce. 

Israel,  then,  as  it  passes  oat  ti  the  furnace  of 
captivity,  receives  hononmUe  titles  from  its  God.  We 
must  not,  however,  exa^erate  the  merits  of  the  bearers 
of  these  high  titles.  Ivael  is  highly  favoured  ;  but  the 
description  of  Israel  in  Is.  40-55  is  by  no  means 
altogether  idealistic  First,  as  regards  tbe  pasL  It 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  out  <A  account  thie  strong 
statement  in  4234A, 

'  Was  it  not  Yahw^ba  agatait  irimm  we  tfnnedi 
And  in  vdme  wqps  they  would  net  walk. 
And  10  li^amt  law  tbey  were  not  obedient,' 

and  also  the  stem,  damnatory  clauses  of  chap.  48, 
inasmuch  as  all  these  are  certainly  later  interpolations, 
and  are  therefore  only  interesdng  for  the  history  of  the 
expansion  of  the  prophetic  writing.  But  we  may  and 
must  refer  to  40a  42s4/  4833-18  476  60 1  61 17,  as 
implying  grievous  hilnres  on  the  part  (tf  laacL  In 
fact,  the  prophet  of  consolation  could  only  carry  out  his 
object  by  making  tbe  ealamitiea  of  Israel  iotdligible— 
i.e. ,  by  remindii^  Israel  of  its  earlier  infiddity  towards 
its  ri^teous  God. 

Nor  is  this  description  idealistic  as  r^ards  the  presmL 
According  to  the  Second  Isaiah,  it  is  weakness  of  foith 
tlurt  is  Israel's  diief  fanit,  and  since  &ith  is  tbe  stietched- 
out  hand  which  receives  God's  blessings,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  heralds  of  deliverance  to  arouse  men  out  of  the 
torpor  of  despondency  by  rebuking  their  distrust  of 
God.  To  Israel  at  large  'it  seemed  as  if  Yahwi's 
recent  action  had  been  aimless,  as  if  he  had  b^un 
spending  great  pains  on  tbe  education  of  Israd,  and 
then  forgotten  Israel's  right  to  protectioa  (40*7  49t4 
6S11-14),  and  as  if  the  source  either  of  Yahwi's  com- 
passion or  of  his  heroic  deeds  had  been  dried  up,  so 
that  he  tamely  ' '  gave  his  glory  to  another  god  "  (4SS 
48it  6815).'  *  Kindly  and  persuasive  instructions  were 
therefore  essential  to  prepare  tbe  exiled  Israelites  for 
their  high  destiny.  Idealism  was  permissible  in  pictures 
of  future  salvation,  but  not  in  descriptions  of  the  state 
of  Yahwi's  people  dther  in  tbe  past  or  in  tbe  present 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  «4iiether  such  kindly 
persuasiveness  would  have  been  consistent  with  calUng 
the  whole  body  of  exiled  Israelites  'blind'  and  'deal' 
The  commentators  seem  here  to  have  fallen  into  error. 
They  tell  us  that  the  words  (42 18-30,  RV),— 

'  Hear,  ye  deaf;  and  look,  ye  bliiid,  that  ye  may  sec.  Who 
is  blind,  but  my  semuitT  or  daaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  sendt 
who  is  blind  u  he  that  b  at  pMce  [with  me],  and  bfind  as  the 
Lard's  KsvantT  Tbon  seest  many  thingi,  Dot  thou  obMnwt 
not ;  his  «■»  an  epen,  bat  he  bwreth  not, — 

refer  to  the  Israelites,  whom  Yahwife  reproaches  fm-  their 
sfMritual  insensibility  (chap.  29i8).  And  this  is 
supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  43  B,  where  we  read 

(EV),- 

Bring  fixth  tbe  blind  people  that  have  eyes,  asd  dw  deaf  that 
baveean,— 

1  Intr.  U.  a43. 
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a  diCBcnlt  passage  certainly,  as  the  diSerences  of  the 
cotnmeotators  show.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  ia  42i6  the  Isradites  are  called  'blind'  in  quite 
another  sense  ;  what  is  meant  there  u  vmply  (to  use 
Skinner's  words)  that  the  travellers  cannot  see  their 
path.  It  is  surely  not  very  likely  that  the  Second 
Isaiah  would  have  applied  the  same  epithet  to  the  same 
people  in  two  different  senses  within  a  few  lines. 

It  has  been  lately  pointed  out  {SBOT  '  Isa.'  [Heb.] 
131^ }  that  42i9  forms,  properly  speaking,  no  [lart  of 
the  discourse,  ^lut  is  a  j^oss  on  the  words  '  deaf '  and 
'  blind '  in  V.  18.  But  the  text  still  appears  to  reqoire 
some  critidsm  in  the  light  of  insh  researches  into  the 
hista7  of  the  Exile.  Very  probably  the  gloss  or  glosses 
already  recognised  should  run  thus : — 

WhoitUind  but  the  AiMaa,  and  deaf  as  the  JenihmcelitaT 
Who  is  blind  bnt  the  Uunadite,  and  deaf  m  tbcAralHaiiT 

These  glosses  are  not  merely  an  attempt  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  Israelites ;  they  involve  a  correct  inter- 
[>retation  of  v,  iS.  The  persons  addressed  are  most 
probably  the  N.  Arabian  captors  and  oppressors  of  the 
Israelites  (cp  Prophet,  {  37)  tc^ether  with  those  false 
Jews  who  had  gone  over  to  their  side,  and  the  pro- 
phetic writer  tMds  them  learn  the  r^t  lesson  from  the 
history  ot  Israel — viz.,  that  those  who  ^aobef  Yahwi's 
law  (one  of  the  chief  parts  of  which  was  a  prohibition  of 
idolatry— cp  v.  17)  are  on  the  way  to  ruin.  As  for  43  S, 
acomparison  of  Ps.  IIS5/.  IS616/.  suggests  that  the 
'  blind  people  that  haveeyes, '  etc. ,  is  an  ironical  description 
of  the  idolsof  Israel's  oppressors,  which  the  speaker  com- 
mands to  be  brcHigfat  ap  to  the  tiibunal  in  order  that 
their  daims  may  be  considered  (cp  41  >i).  The  -peoples 
referred  to  in  489  are  probably  (as  in  the  fcMiner  case, 
and  in  41i9i)  those  N,  Arabia.  But  we  will  not 
omit  to  warn  the  reader  that  these  criticisms  form  part 
of  a  connected  radical  revision  of  the  text  which  is  here 
made  use  of  under  the  presstire  of  grave  exegetical 
difficulqr. 

It  ia  only  necessary  to  add  Uiat  the  stntngc  word  o'jVD 
(tmiJu^Sm),  rendered  variously  in  RV  '  he  that  is  at  peace  [with 
me],'  'made  perfect,'  and  'recompensed,'  occurs  as  a  proper 
name  Id  a  ICXtj  and  elsewhere,  and  has  already  been  recog- 
nised as  a  distortion  of  the  Hebrew  ethnic  meaning '  Ishmadite ' 
(see  HasHUUJUt). 

(^)  We  now  turn  to  another  group  of  passages 
(Is.  42 1-4  49 1-6  50 4-9  62 13-63 la)  in  whi<±,  according  to 
A  •ph  «Mi  some  critics,  the  interpretation  of  the 
JLt^™r  .  phrase  ■  Servant  of  Yahwfe '  as  a  title  of 
— iSSIrr  Iwwl  ia  Inapplicable,  or,  if  applicable 
^f^****'  at  all,  only  in  a  restricted  sense  with 
RoHHut  reference  to  the  true  Israel.  These 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  char, 
acteristics  of  the  personage  called  the  Servant  in  these 
passages  diSer  in  some  important  respects  firom  those 
of  the  Servant  larad)  spoken  of  in  the  passives 
already  considered.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  bold 
that  the  Servant  of  Yahwi  being  sometimes  apparently 
distinguished- firom  Israd,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
62 13-63  ta,  being  described  as  only  an  individual  could 
be,  we  have  to  look  into  history  for  some  great  rdigious 
hero  who  might  cmceivably  be  intended  in  itiese  striking 
descriptiona.  SeUin.^  Windder.>  and  Kittd*  have 
selected  Zembbabel ;  but  Sellin  tws  bimsdf  abandoned 
Zenibbabel,  and  substituted  the  exiled  king  }dioiachin 
(cp  Rothstein,  Die  Geneal.  d.  Jehoiiukin),  whilst 
Bcrtholet*  ezphuns  63i-ii<i  with  reference  to  the 
martyred  scribe  Eleazar  (a  Mace,  818-31).  Duhm,  how- 
ever (/».  377 ;  n  367),  holds  that  the  problem  which 
engages  the  critics  is  insoluble,  and  that  Jewish  history 
"so  £ar  as  it  exists)  knows  nothing  of  such  no  individual 

^  SerutiaMi^tqfU.   See  ZaauBBABEL. 

*  Zur  Titvlngit  da  AT (1899)  S, ' Jeiaja  53  and  dci  letdende 
Heasiaa  im  AT/ 


*  ZuJttajm.^;  tin  SMinuitmt trnth  (1899).  Bertbokt's 
theory  k  tlwt  tht  pasuge  fiS  ij^S  13  is  made  up  of  two  small 
poems  of  diStamt  oHcin,  («)  n  13-15  U  ii^ia,  in  whidi  the 
tyMcal  teadMT  of  the  TiMh  is  glonfieo,  and     SS  i-iim,  «lucb 
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But,  he  adds,  this  is  much  less  surprising  than  that  it 
tells  us  noUting  of  an  Antos,  an  Hosea,  or  a  Micah, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Second 
Isaiah.  His  own  view  is  that  the  hero  of  the  group  of 
passages  referred  to  was  a  teacher  of  the  Torah,  who 
lived  probably  (not  certahily)  between  the  Exile  and  the 
arriv^  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  devoted  himself  to 
true  pastoral  work  among  his  people,  but  was  seized  by 
a  terrible  sickness,  and  after  death  shared  the  igno-> 
minious  burial  of  criminals.' 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  according  to  Ibn  Ezra, 
Saadia  intecpreted  the  wbok  section  52  i^^SS  la  of  Jeremiah,  a 
hypotheus  which  Ibn  Ezra  finds  attractive  Q}river  and  Neu- 
baner,  Tk*  Fi^-Odrd  duifttr  f/'/MiaA.  'TranslaiioDS,'  43), 
while  not  a  few  modems  snppoae  that  the  colouiing,  at  least, 
was  derived  from  the  idealised  life  of  Jeremiah.  Also  that 
Kraetnchmac  thinks  that  Eadud  may  be  the  historic  modd  of 
the  suffering  and  glorified  servant,  rderring  to  Eiek.  4,  where 
Eiekiel,  by  divine  command,  bears  the  guilt  of  his  unful  people, 
and  suneis  grievously  in  consequence  ifitr  liidtndt  GotUt- 
kntckt,  1899).  The  present  writer  has  supposed  that  the  last  of 
the  passages  in  question  was '  largely  modelled  on  the  Book  of 
)oVyewuk  Rtlig.  Lift,  1B9B,  p.  i6a).< 

It  will  be  cl^  that,  from  the  point  of  view  repre- 
sented above,  the  passages  in  question  differ  in  essential 
respects  from  the  other  passages  of  Is.  40-66  relative  to 
the  'Servant  of  Yahw^.'  If  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  alike 
important  ics  the  criticism  and  ex^esis  of  IL  Isaiah 
and  for  the  history  of  rdigioiL  Of  late,  however,  there 
have  been  «gns  of  a  growing  reaction  against  Duhm, 
whose  theory  had  at  first  won  considerable  &vour. 
Elsewbae  (Isaiah  [Book],  §  18,  coL  ^305),  a  view 
has  been  taken  akin  to  that  of  this  able  critic.  But 
fairness  requires  us  now  to  take  account  of  an  earnest 
protest  {Minori^s-vQtum)  raised  by  Budde'  against 
Dubm's  theory — a  protest  with  which  Marti  in  his 
commentary,  Giesetnecht  {Der  Kneeki  Jahves),  and 
KOoig  (Tk€  ExiUi  Book  <f  Coiuelatiem)  more  or  less 
compleuly  agree.  It  will  then  be  our  duty  to  inquire 
whedier  there  is  any  way  of  approaching  the  snbiect 
which  will  eiULUe  us  to  remove  some  of  the  diief  causes 
of  perplexity  in  earlier  investigations. 

I.  Is.42i-4.  The  Servant  is  here  entrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  heathen  world.  The  method  which  he 
employs  (so  Duhm  expounds  v.  ■)  is  radically  difierent 
from  that  of  the  prophets  ;  he  is  even  unlike  the  Second 
Isaiab  in  his  avoidance  of  loud,  emphatic,  exciting 
declarations.  His  task  is  simply  to  expound  the  Law 
of  Yahw6  to  all  who  seek  it,  whether  Jews  or  heathen, 
in  the  school  or  the  private  chambu',  at  Jerusalem, 
especially  to  those  who  are  bowed  by  trouble.  He  is 
destined  to  become  a  recognised  international  anthority, 
and  as  sudi  his  hi^iest  aim  will  be  the  establishment  of 
the  true  religion  on  the  whole  eartK  Duhm  thinks 
that  in  order  to  be  just  to  this  description  we  must 
suppose  the  poet  to  rder  to  an  individual,  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  of  the  teachers  of  the  Torah. 
With  tbis  result,  Sellin  (though  be  difiers  from  Duhm 
in  important  details)  agrees,  in  so  far  as  the  reference 
to  an  in^vidual  is  concerned.  Budde,  however,  pro- 
tests :  '  We  ask  in  vain  bow  such  things  could  be 
stated  of  an  individual ;  Is.  2a-4  alone  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  that  Israel 
has  a  mission  of  instruction  to  the  heathen.'  Budde 
thinks,  too,  that  the  following  verses  (425-?)  confirm 
tbis  interpretation. 

For,  however  we  explain  the  difficult  pp  rv\z  (EV '  a  covenant 
of  the  people ")  in  v.  6,*  it  is  plain  [hat  it  can  only  apply  to  the 
people  not  to  an  individual,  and  in  spite  of  Duhm"  lew  will 

1  JJas  Buck  Jttaia.,  'Einl.'  xviu. 

S  Seinecke,  Der  Evamgtlist  AT  (1870),  and  Hoekstia. 
Th.T,  1871,  pp.  1-56,  invert  the  rdatiofk  Cp  Kuenen,  Tk.T, 
1873,  W-  493-543 ;  Davidson,  B^k  c/  Job  (1884},  Introd. 
pp.TitvijK;  Cbe.  Pr^h.  /t.P)  (r88A  pp.  365-368. 

>  'The  so-called  Efbed-Vahweb  Songs,  and  the  Heanmg  of 
the  Term  "  Serrant  of  Yahweh  "  in  Isaiah,  dtaps.  w-sg,'  Amur. 
J.  9/  Tktel.,  1B99,  pp.  499-540.  (Also  published  ia  a  German 
fbrrn,  whence  the  phrase  quoted  above.) 

«  SeeDillm-  Ki.  .^AOr  (Heb.  900  (46X  ^  Marti,  £«c 

S  Duhm's  explanatimi  of  qij  1111  in  43  6  as" ' «  pattern  of  the 
other  nates,'  has  not  foood  supporters.  (During  the  correctioo  of 
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drabt  that  the  plinM  in  the  parallel  line,  q<u  iw.  '  a  light  of 
the  nMions,'  also  refcn  to  the  Jewitli  people  u  a  teacher,  u  in 
496  51  4.  It  thould  be  obearved  that  43^^  and  U4  are,  on 
Duhm't  own  Aoyna^  the  work  of  tho  Seoond  Isaiah.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  said  tUU  there  «e  in  Is.  two  incoositteDt 
views  of  the  Servant,  whidi  must  have  oobm  from  difiercnt 
writer^  one  much  deeper  religioiuly  than  the  otlwrf  Sodi  Is 
Buddei  atvument. 

a.  Is.49i-6.  The  Servant  of  Israel  sommons  the  dis- 
tant peoples  to  hear  somedung  la  which  tbey  are  specittlly 
concerned.  Front  his  very  birth  he  has  been  singled 
out  and  endowed  with  a  sharp,  incisive  speech,  such  as 
befits  the  expounder  of  Yahwfe's  word  {cp  Jer.  2339}. 
Till  the  right  moment  for  his  appearance  shall  come,  he 
has  been  carefully  hidden  from  the  world  that  he  may 
ripen  in  seclusion.  Sodi  was  the  honour  pat  upon 
him :  such  the  strength  frtiidi  was  at  bb  disposal  as 
Yahwi's  Servant.  But  hts  recent  experience  has  been 
so  sad  that  he  has  seemed  to  himself  to  have  lived  in 
vain  and  to  be  near  his  end.  But  whenever  these 
thoughts  have  plagued  him,^  tokens  have  come  to  him 
from  above  that  his  God  both  justifies  and  is  rewarding 
him.  And  now  a  fresh  revelation  visits  bim.  The 
God  who  had  wtginally  given  him  a  mission  to  Israel 
alone,  now  extends  that  mission  to  the  Gentile  world. 
It  is  Yahwft's  purpose,  not  only  to  restore  Israel  as  a 
people,  but  also  to  save  or  deliver  the  othra-  peoples 
through  the  Servant's  instrumentality.  The  restoration 
of  the  twelve  Tribes  will  be  the  work  of  Yahw^,  but 
not  a  purely  miraculous  work  (as  the  Second  Isaiah " 
thought),  and  the  Servant  of  Yahwi  can  co-operate 
with  him  by  persuading  as  many  Jews  as  possible  to 
migrate  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  the  illumination  or 
instruction  of  the  '  peoples '  devolves  upon  the  ServanL 
They  are  to  be  saved  from  destruction  by  becoming 
converted  to  the  true  religion — that  of  Yahw^  This  is 
the  highest  fimction  of  the  Servant  (note  the  significant 
Sg)}>  and  it  is  entirely  his— except,  of  course,  that 
Yahwi  himself  has  trained  and  equipped  bis  swant  for 
bis  noble  woric. 

There  are  two  points  in  Dubm's  '  extended  discussion ' 
of  this  passage  to  which  Budde  takes  ^lecial  exception  : 
(i)  the  omission  of  '  Israel'  in  v.  3  as  an  interpolation,' 
and  (3)  the  explanation  of  2ZW  {v.  s)  as  meaning  a 
spiritual  tffinging-beck  <A  the  Israelites  to  God  by  in- 
Btniction,  exbortatitm,  considaUoo.  On  the  first  point, 
Budde  remarks  that  '  the  Servant  is  here  addressing  the 
heathen  {v.  ta),  to  whom  be  is  under  obligation  to  state 
his  name,  as  would  not  be  the  case  were  he  an  Israelite, 
addressing  his  own  people '  ;  ^Mir*  is  therefore  simply 
the  second  predicate  of  mtt-*  On  the  second,  he  points 
out  that  in  £zek.  8837  Jer.  SOig  331V  means  the  physical 
restoration  of  Israel  irom  exile,  precisely  as  He 
also  emphasises  the  faa  that  the  active  and  the  passive 
eoooeptions  of  the  Servant  are  comUned  hi  this  mono- 
logue of  the  Servant,  Just  as  they  are  in  the  undisputed 
work  of  II.  Isaiah.  It  is  a  mistaite  to  say  that  the 
Servant  in  II.  Isaiah  plays  only  a  passive,  and  in 
the  '  Songs  of  the  Servant '  only  an  active  part.  49  4  /. 
shows  ttut  the  Servant  in  the  '  Songs '  was  not  and 
could  not  be  free  from  a  '  wise  passiveness ' ;  he  bad  to 
wait  for  Yahw£  to  recompense  him,  and  bis  restoration 
to  bis  home  was  to  be  Yahwi't  vork.  And  not  less 
clear  is  it  from  49?^,  where  Yahwi  informs  the 
Servant  (i.«,,  unquestionably,  Israel)  of  the  honour 
irtiich  he  shall  receive  as  the  result  of  bis  successful 
missran  to  the  nations. 

the  proofs  appeared  Duhm'i  secMid  edition,  in  which  he  comes 
over  to  the  more  natural  view,  that  the  phrase  means  '  a  teacher 
of  the  natioas.'  The  parallel  phrase,  he  thinks,  b  oy  mig,  '  a 
redemption  of  the  (Jewish}  people.'  See,  however,  t  5  (i).] 

1  According  to  Duhm,  v.  4«  is  the  protaus  to  r.  4^,  Most, 
however,  e^.,  Budde,  suppoae  the  meaning  to  be  that  the 
Servant  had  been  attacked  Vy  despondency,  which  he  overcame 
by  calling  to  mind  the  &ithfub)esaofYabira<cp40io<). 

*  Dobmoiiotes  Is.  48  s/  49  », 

*  Marti  also  retains  the  word. 

*  Bndde  not  only  keeps  here,  hat  inserts  spjr*  and 
Smv*  in  4S I  from  •  ($3^ 
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3.  Is.  60  4-9.  The  Servant  (whose  tide,  however,  ii 
not  expressly  mentioned)  describes  the  persecution  which 
he  has  suffered,  and  his  sure  confidence  that  Yahwi  will 
soon  appear  to  put  flown  his  enemies.  In  the  pre&ce 
to  this  monologue  he  repcesotts  himself  as  oik  wbo 
expounds  Yahwi's  word  (i.t. ,  the  Torah  ?)  to  the  weaiy. 
in  accorlance  with  the  revdations  which  oome  to  hhn 
afresh  every  morning.  The  collect! vistie  faiterpretatkNi 
ai^>ears  to  Duhm  plainly  impossible^ 

To  this  Budde  answen  that  what  dm  Servant  lajs  of 
himsdf  in  SOt^  agrees  with  what  Yahwi  utters  in  Sly/ 
as  an  encouragement  to  tbefieopU,  v/ioXe,  he  might  have 
added,  the  language  of  v.  6a  resembles  that  in  SI  93 
Ps.  1293.  And  even  if  the  monologue  of  the  Servant 
makes  no  mention  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  wiio  ore 
indeed,  so  for  as  they  are  enemies  of  Isisid,  to  be 
destroyed,  yet  the  experiences  described  in  SO4/.  aie 
just  those  wbicb  would  be  necessary  for  misuon  work 
among  the  heathen.  The  passage  is,  therefote,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  other  passages,  and  Ley  and  Lone 
do  wrong  to  omit  it  from  the  series  of  passages. 

4.  Is.  62 13-53  IS.  Wondrous  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Servant's  future  exaltation  and  his  past  humiliatkuL 
See  the  kings  paying  reverence  to  him  whose  distorted 
visage  once  struck  all  observers  with  horror  !  But  wbo 
can  believe'  the  marveb  revealed  to  us  ?  Only  those 
who  can  see  the  invisible  opeiatitm  of  God  in  history 
(53i).  Mean  were  the  circumstances  in  which  tl^ 
Servant  grew  up,  nor  had  his  person  any  external 
attractions.  For  society  apart  fi-om  his  daily  vocation 
he  cared  not  (cp  Jer.  16 17) ;  he  was  despised  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  afflicted  with 
sickness  and  with  pain.  It  was  the  punishmat  far  ma. 
and  the  sufferer  not  only  knew  it  but  inwardly  gave  full 
assent  and  cotisent  to  it.  He  himself  was  innocent ;  no 
sins  of  speech  or  of  act  could  justly  be  imputed  to  him. 
But  his  fellow-Jews  (including  tbe  poet)  assumed  that 
such  sins  he  must  have  committed,  for  was  not 
sickness  the  punishment  of  sin?  And  tbis  man's 
affliction  was  nothing  less  than  Iqvosy  (v.  sa  is  meta- 
phorical) ;  how  great,  then,  must  bis  sin  have  been ! 
But  the  strange  truth  was  that  for  high  reasons  the 
punishment  deserved  by  the  Jews  in  general  was  diverted 
to  this  willing  substitute.  Before  this,  afflictions  may 
have  follen  on  those  guilty  ones  ;  but  they  had  no  moral 
effect  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  eyes  of 
men's  understandings  were  opened  to  the  meaning  ot 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocoit  one,  and  so  'hy  his 
stripes  we  were  healed'  But  while  the  sad  spectacle 
was  before  them,  the  poet  and  his  companions  confess 
that  they  lived  purely  selfish  lives,  tike  wandering  sheep. 
The  stdferer,  too,  was  like  a  sheep,  but  in  anotlwr 
sense— be  bore  his  lot  without  a  murmur,  even  tbot4;b 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  Gtxl  he  was  cut  oK  Hii 
dishonoured  body  was  laid  apart  with  the  widced  and 
the  deceivers,*  but  he  himsdf  was  graciously  released — 
■  taken '  by  God  to  some  unknown  place  of  sojourn. 
For  very  different  in  this  case  were  God's  thoughts  from 
those  of  man.  For  the  servant  himself,  those  sufierings 
were  a  purification.  He  was  to  come  back  to  the 
worid,  to  reach  a  good  old  age  (ep  Job42it^),  and 
see  bis  cbiklren  prolonging  tbdr  days.  living  had 
bis  innocence  recciniised,  ha  shoald  live  in  tbe  light  of 
joy  and  prosperity^*  As  a  reward  for  bis  atoning  work 
he  should  '  inherit  among  the  great,  and  divide  spal 
with  the  strong' — a  proverbial  phrase  meaning  'he 
shall  hold  intercourse  as  an  equal  with  the  mi^^  ones 
of  the  earth.' 

1  IISNri  Ti;  Duhm,  'who  can  believe?'  The  imperfect  wm< 
impossible ;  it  would  have  denied  that  anyone  would  belieoe. 
Harti,  more   plausibly,    *  Who   would    nave  befieved'  (cp 

VVp      Gen.  81 7X    See  also  Gtesebrecht,  BtiMfgf  amr/amM.- 

kritik  (1S90),  p.  159,  and  cp  Dr.  TtMsts,^  19. 

a  Duhm  reads  tbe  Aramaising  p'B'f  for  the  ilifliiiilt  "^tf. 

S  Dohm'sfadkalcorrectioiuaTv  partly  based  on  S'sa^RrfpMt 
fio>}KmA  KmBapivcA  avrfa  and  Sn(ii  atr^  ^t. 
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To  this  exegesis  Budde  objects  that  it  covers  over  the 
variety  of  exfMvssions  ia  the  picture  of  the  Servant's 
sufierings.  As  Iq  the  case  ot  certain  psahns,  this  variety 
seems  rather  to  point  to  a  metaphorical  descriptioo  Of 
the  distress  of  the  nation  in  exilic  or  post-exilic  times. 
Still  more  conclusive  is  the  statement  in  iw.  8^  of  the 
death  and  revivification  of  the  Servant  Such  state- 
ments are  common  in  the  later  literature,  bc^aning  with 
Ezek.  87.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  try  to  make  the 
description  fit  the  case  of  an  indtvidnal,  we  shall  find 
owselves  hopelessly  baffled.  Who,  for  hutance,  are 
the  long-lived  descendants  (jr^)  wbtm  the  revivified 
martyr,  himself  very  old,  is  to  see  ?  Aie  they  literal  or 
spiritual  diildren?'  Both  solutions  have  insuperable 
difficulties.  Surely  the  children  are  those  of  the  nation 
personified.  It  is  true,  the  atoning  character  ascribed 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  seems  to  most  to  imply 
that  the  martyr  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Budde,  however,  affirms  this  to  be 
impossible.  With  Hitng,*  Giesebreeht'  (especially), 
WellhauseD,  KSnig,*  Marti,  and  [in  1899,  but  not  in 
1893]  Smend,  he  takes  up  the  tradition  of  rabbis  such 
as  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimhi,  that  the  confession  in  chap, 
53  is  uttered  by  the  '  nations '  referred  to  in  62 15  ;  the 
martyr,  therefore,  both  can  and  must  be  the  people  of 
Israel  One  important  part  of  bis  argument  may  be 
quoted  here ;  be  is  meeting  Diltmano's  objectioo  to 
Giesdtrecht's  view  that  II.  Isaiah  always  makes  the  an 
of  Israel  the  cause  of  its  sufferings  {42a4/  4897/.  476 
6O1 ;  cp  42i3  4935/  6l5>3.  etc.). 

'  Whatever  jtutifying  grottmJr  Vahwfe  may  have  bad  for  the 
chastisement  of  Israel,  as  respects  the  heathen,  who  are  here  the 
speakers,  not  these  gronnds,  but  Yahwfe's  purpose,  comes  into 
consideration.  Though  Israel  may  have  sinneo,  yet  in  the  con- 
science of  the  heathen  the  only  worshipper  of  the  true  God 
appears  as  the  only  innocent  one.  But,  further  than  that,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  tnat,  compared  with  other  prophets,  II.  Isaiah 
lays  very  little  stress  upon  Israel's  trespass,  that  the  tone  of 
s^pathy  predominates  throughout  and  strongly.  Nor  does  he 
.  &i1  to  state  expressly  that  Israel  has  suffered  more  punishment 
than  its  sins  have  deserved.  Me  begins  his  entire  book  with  the 
statement  [Ma]  that  his  people,  that  J'erusalem,  has  received  a 
double  retribution  for  its  sins.  This  is  not,  as  Duhm  thinks,* 
an  allusion  to  ler,  IS  ill,  where  a  doubling  of  the  punishment  is 
announced,  only,  however,  for  renewed  offences.  On  ttw  con- 
trary, II.  Isaiao  dbtinctly  says  that  half  of  the  poidshment  is 
undeserved,  and  on  the  faaxis  of  general  prophetic  premises  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  thLi 
second  undeserved  portion ;  and  when  we  find  the  fi^re  of 
Yabw&'s  Servant  ali«ady  introduced  in  41  e,  and  his  mission — 
that  of  carryinK  the  true  religion  to  the  heathen— stated  in  42 1, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  even  here  the  prophet  already 
has  reference  to  the  sufferine  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  mission.  Tne  problem  of  thuidicy  is  for  the 
entire  century  the  really  vital  one.  The  pe(»le  solve  it,  not 
without  a  feelmg  of  bitterness,  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  the  fathers — i.r.,  for  the  sins  of  Hanasseh 
(^ric.  IS  a  etc.J — while  Ezeklel  tries  to  solve  it  by  enormously 
exaggerating  his  accusations  in  an  endeavour  to  balance  guilt 
andpnnishment.  II.  Isaiah  alone  finds  a  rrally  satisfying  solu- 
tion by  associating  with  the  cause  of  the  punishment  its  purpose, 
and  we  can  tindastand  all  the  more  rradily  that  this  sowtion 
was  beyond  the  CMnprehension  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  moat  of  its  leading  spirits,  because  his  hopes  and  pre- 
dictions were  not  realised.  The  glorious  restoration  of  his 
people  did  not  come  to  pass,  nnther  were  its  sufferings  or  its 
Icadiiiigs able  to  lead  the  heathen  to  Yahwi.'B 

It  is  a  part  of  Budde's  theory  that  the  '  we '  in  chap.  58 
is  not  a  collectitm  of  individual  men  but  ot  individual 
nations.  This,  according  to  him,  makes  the  marlud 
iodividivUisation  of  the  people  of  Israel  more  intelligible ; 
the  same  iBdhridnalisation  of  peoples  underlies  the  '  w&* 
It  is  no  doubt  at  first  si^t  fiUal  to  his  theoiy  that  in 
588  we  find  the  phrase  vy  p|f|p>  *  for  the  rebellion  of 
my  people'  (which  Kimhi  has  to  explain  as  referring  to 

^  See  DL-KL  /m.  436  <cp  461,  foot), '  such  as  are  brought  by 
bim  to  rigbtcoosness '  (ip.  11  SOai)^  '  the  numenxis  citixens  of  the 
new  Zion '  (H 1/  40 19^ 

'  Hkxig  and  KOd^,  however,  assign  6S  i  to  the  prophetic 
writer. 

*  B*iir4g€,  146  ff. :  Kntcht  YmJoMt,  saffl,  jxff. 

*  So  Jet.  But  in  his  comm.  on  Jereniiaa  (1901,  p.  141) 
Dohm  f  nmfiiini  that  the  writer  of  ler.  16  is  Hvcd  long  aflwr 
IL  Isaiah. 

■I  Amer.  Jtmr.  ^TktU.,  1S99,  p.  509^ 
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each  of  the  nations  which  will  unite  in  this  confession) ; 
but  Budde  has  a  remedy — he  cleverly  emends  the  text* 
It  may  be  added  that  he  also  emends  the  text  of  52i3, 
where  for  Si'Ur  be  [»t>poses  to  read  HtrjTf*  '  bciKdd, 
Israd  my  servant' 

According  to  Budde,  thai,  there  are  pcdnte  of  con- 
tact b^wsen  52i3-5Sia  and  the  tmdispnited  11.  Isaiah 
which  forbid  the  assertion  that  ^wo  different  views  of  the 
Servant  are  re|Hcsaited  in  these  two  writings,  and  the 
individualistic  interpretation  of  the  Servant  is  hardly  more 
tenable  in  chap,  58  than  in  other  parts  of  the  prophecy. 

See  also  Gic9ebrecht.^r/r^fV>wr/«iaiiaAW/fA(i8oo),  nfiff-, 
a  '  fundamental  work '  (Budde),  and  his  Der  Knteki  VMivu; 
Ktlnig,  TAt  BjriUt'  Aunt  ^  Cen*olaiiim  (iSra),  5^-56  etc.: 
Smend,  AT  Rtl.-gttck.^  355L  *8'U'>*t  tne  naUonalistic 
theory,  Sellin,  Studit*  swr  EntitektaigsgtsckickU  Jmt  j§d. 
^mmumSt (igoiX  \  jAff.\  Smend,  AT Rtl.-ettekJS\  a^j/. 

The  difierences  of  interpretation  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  tai^ly  due  to  the  manifold  obscurities 
_  of  the  text,  not  only  of  the  four  passages, 

but  also  of  many  other  parts  of  Is.  40-68. 
These  (ribecnritieB  may  in  turn  be  traced,  not  so  mudt 
to  taeuma  hi  the  Hebrew  lexicon  or  to  the  dfsturtnng 
(^foct  of  the  grandeur  and  novelty  of  the  ideas  on  the 
mind  of  the  writers,  as  to  corruption.  In  the  four 
passages  corruption  is,  according  to  Duhm,  specially 
marked  in  6O4  62r4  SSio/  Budde  also  ftilly  grants 
that  '  the  setxind  half  of  chap.  58  has  suffered  serious 
ctxTuption  of  text ' ;  but  this  critic  impairs  the  value  of 
this  concession  by  the  statement  that  '  the  only  comip- 
tion  «4iich  interfoes  with  a  proper  ioterpretatioa  is  the 
*nig  ('my  people')  in  v.8' ;  Oiis,  he  says,  'admhs  of  no 
explanation  whatever '  (510).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  any 
considerable  approach  to  agreem^t  among  critics  will 
be  impossible  as  long  as  this  comparative  confidence  in 
the  MT  continues,  and  as  long  as  sounder  principles  of 
textual  criticism  are  not  rect^nised  both  in  theory  and 
in  [»actice.  It  is  not  that  a  large  number  <A  acute 
exegetical  suggestions  have  not  been  made,  but  a 
decision  of  the  important  points  at  issue  seems  out  of 
the  question  until  a  more  thivough  and  more  methodical 
examination  of  the  text  of  the  whole  of  Is.  40-86  has 
been  carried  through. 

We  have  perhaps  been  so  long  accustomed  to  read 
Isaiah  in  the  light  of  commentaries  that  real  obatmrities 
may  not  always  strike  us. 

I.  Who  that  reads  Is-  1-4  with  a  ftesh  mind  will  say 
that  this  passage  is  easy?  What  is  the  meanit^  of  'he 
shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard 
without '  (v.  3)?  W.  E.  Barnes  *  explains  the  first  part. 
'  he  shall  not  cry  (hb  war-cry),  nor  hft  up  (his  battle- 
shout)  '  ;  G.  A.  Smith  ^  thinks  that  the  prophet  '  cannot 
be  referring  to  the  means  and  art  trf  the  service,  but 
rather  to  the  lone  and  character  of  the  Servant';  Sellin 
(StttdUn,  1 85)  Sees  an  allusion  to  the  loud  pubticatloD 
of  royal  edicts  ;  Duhm,  to  the  vdiement  demeanour  of 
prophets  ;  Marti,  however,  finds  the  renunciation  on 
Israel's  part  of  a  political  rdle  among  the  nations.  Not* 
less  obscure  is  the  next  statement  (v.  3), 

TIm  broken  reed  he  breaks  not  off. 
The  failing  wick  he  quenches  not. 

We  all  know  how  this  is  explained ;  the  commentaries 
with  one  vtnce  refer  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  psstnal 
office  But  what  {dace  has  this  here?  and  why  did  not 
the  poet  express  himsdf  distinctly?  And  why  should 
any  reference  be  made  in  v.  4  to  the  dreumstanoe  that 

1  Reading  U<$|^fQ.  p  was  dittognvhcd ;  11  beome  and  * 
was  transpoaed.  Giesd)recbt'semetidMk>n(cp  G.  A.  Smith,  /jw. 
^340  ■*  KS*  plausible. 

>  Maid  aifwoves.  But  an  emendation  at  once  mora  obvious 
and  more  Atvoured  by  parallelism  is  n*^',  'shall  have  anccesa.' 
Duhm  (/m.A)  unfortunately  adheres  to  DIT. 

'  Exf.  T  B  (iBa6)  39 ;  the  wbde  pasnige  is  applied  to  Cyrus. 
Sellin,  however  (Shtdim,  1  w),  thinks  it  a  demgited  contrast  to 
the  desciipdon  in  41 3  ff.,  which  is  uMalhr  ap^ied  to  Cyiu^ 

<  /f.  2  303  ^  Deliixsch,  DiUmatm,  Hani).  Agdnit  this, 
however,  aet  SdUn,      eit.  84. 
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Ute  Sairant  biaiself  will  never  pass  through  the  sad 
experience  of  Ihe  persons  described  in  v.  3  ? 

\nth  Kgani  to  tit,  the  difficult  09  nn3(^V  'a  covenant  aS 
the  people  7  ^ouM  almost  certainly  be  D'DJf  •  •  ■ ;  the  uncemin 
word 
thus 
for  _ 

a.  In  405  what  is  the  meaning  of  '  to  bring  back  Jacob 
unto  him '  ?  Why  '  unto  him '  ?  And  how  can  '  Israel ' 
(no)  have  been  'formed'  to  bring  back  Israel?  And 
how  can  the  restoration  of  Israel  be  referred  to  with 
equal  elaborateness  twice  over  in  successive  stanzas? 
Budde  {531)  proposes,  as  an  explanation  of  v.  5,  'in  that 
he  brought  Jacob  again  (out  of  ^;ypt)  to  htm,  and  drew 
Israel  to  him  (into  the  desert).'  This  at  any  ra.te  is 
better  than  omitting  the  words  altogether  as  Giese- 
brecht  does.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  iQtcr[vet 
aaW^  ('lo  bring  back')  differently,  so  far  as  grammar 
goes,  from  in  »■  5.  and  the  refaence  to  Egypt 

and  the  desert,  if  intended,  would  surely  have  been  at 
least  hinted.  The  grammatical  objecticHi  also  applies 
to  Marti's  rendering  of  v.  sa,  '  but  now  has  Yahw6 
resolved,  etc. ,  lo  bring  back  Jacob  to  himself,  and  Israel 
wilt  Igatho-.'  Next,  whyihisextracx'dinarysidereinark, 
'and  I  was  honoured  (pointing  13^)  in  the  eyes  of 
Yahwi,  and  my  God  became  my  strength '  ?  The  words 
are  clear  enough,  but  not  their  sense  in  this  context. 
Lastly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  '  too  insignificant  for  thy 
being  to  me  a  Servant "  ?  (ngy  ^S'tid  Sgj).  A  most 
awkward  and  improbable  construcdoD  !  To  excise  'no 
t3p  'V  as  a  gloss,  is  hazardous.  So-called  glosses  often 
arise  out  of  genuine  readings  of  the  original  text. 

^  In  6O4-9  the  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  p.  4/,  where  neither  the  language  nor  the  thought  is 
at  all  clear.  At  first  we  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
beautiful  thought,  and  the  phrase  '  he  wakens  mine  ear ' 
pleases  the  ^cy.  But  the  plural  'disciples'  (tiniai^)  is 
strange,  and  the  phrase  so  pleasing  to  &ncy  becomes 
insecure  through  the  manifold  disorder  of  the  text  and 
the  obviously  corrupt  mp^.  Above  all.  the  opening 
stanza,  whidi  refers  apparaitly  to  the  vocatitm  of  a 
prophet,  is  not  a  satisfitctoiy  preface  to  the  description 
of  persecution  v^cb  follows. 

4.  la  62i9-fi3i3  the  easy  passages  are  ttw  excq>tion, 
not  Ibe  rule.  Emendation  of  the  text  has  been  tried, 
not  without  excellent  results.  But  the  passage  as  a 
whole,  even  as  explained  by  Marti,  is  not  clear.  There 
is,  peiiiaps,  no  betler  proof  of  the  extreme  corruptness 
of  the  text  than  the  obscurity  of  63  la  as  the  context  at 
present  stands,  and  the  vehement  controversy  which  it 
has  called  forth.  In  spite  of  all  the  acuteness  of  Budde 
and  (especially)  Giesebrecht,  it  remains  highly  improb- 
able that  a  Hebrew  poet  of  the  late  exilic  or  early  post- 
exilic  period  should  have  accounted  for  the  sufferings  of 
Israel  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  atonement  fw 
the  sins  of  the  heathen. 

As  Skinner  justly  remarks :  *  That  the  idea  et  Isnel  nifiering 
foe  the  good  ctf  the  world  is  fbrdgn  to  the  OT  b  not  periups  a 
dedritn  usumeBt  a^inst  it,  for  theic  ti  a  truth  in  the  idea  (see 
Rooullii/).  .  .  .But  the  insuperable  objection  to  thia  ex- 
planation is  the  unnaturalness  of  the  assumption  that  the  ipeaken 
in  63  are  the  heathen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  lani^Mge  to 
suggest  this ;  and  the  relisious  attitude  expressed  in  tbne  verses 
is  such  u  no  prophet  could  have  attributed  to  the  heathen  worU.'l 
If  another  proof  of  deep-seated  textual  comiptioQ 
is  reqtured,  we  may  justly  refer  to  v.  9.  The  theory  that 
the  great  sufferer  is  an  individual  rests  ultimately  (putting 
aside  53i)  on  this  passage,  and  the  difference  between 
critics  is  perhaps  umply  this — that  while  some  say,  the 
burial  so  emphatically  stated  in  i>.9  proves  that  an 
individual  is  meant,  others  say,  v.  9  cannot  mean  what 
it  at  first  sif^t  apears  to  mean,  because  the  more  natural 
explanation  (viz. ,  that  in  chap.  53,  as  elsewhere,"  'Servant 
of  Yahw&  is  a  title  of  Israel)  presents  no  difficult  opart 

t  Is.  40-66  (Cambr.  Bible),  234- 

3  To  assume  that  the  nationalistic  inteipretation  has  been 
proved  for  the  three  preceding  passages  on  the  Servant 
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from  this  passage.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  «4ielhei 
either  position  is  sound.  On  the  one  band,  very  little 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  trailitioiial  text  of  any 
part  of  w.  8-11  (or  la)  because  of  the  manifold  obscurities 
and  the  more  fhan  probable  corruption  of  this  passage. 
And  on  the  other,  the  parallelism  between  5Sga  aod 
Ezek.  37i»/.  is  incomplete.  In  Is.  689  (if  correct)  the 
point  is  not  so  much  the  burial  of  the  Servant  as  his 
burial  with  the  wicked  ;  but  in  "Ezek.  37 13 /.  the  phrase, 
'  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves '  is  timp^  an 
equivalent  for  '  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  SbfiSL'  * 

We  have  said  '  apart  from  v.  i,'  becatise  since  (as  we 
have  seen)  the  confession  in  the  following  verses  cannot 
be  assigned  to  the  heathen  nations,  and  since  the 
paratlelism  between  the  chief  expressions  in  the  con- 
fessions and  a  number  of  psalms  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  made  to  reCer  to  an  individual  (biiiids  us  to  adtxpt 
Dubm's  theory,  it  ftAlows  that  the  speakers  in  SSijK 
must  be  the  Israel  within  Israel.  This  theory  is  indeed 
impossible,  according  to  Budde,  who  thinks  that  the 
whole  of  Israel  suffered  equally,  and  that  the  exaltation 
of  the  Israel  within  Israel  could  not  make  an  impression 
on  the  heathen  world.  A  fuller  consideration,  however, 
of  this  theoiy  in  the  hght  of  a  keener  critidsm  of  the 
later  history  of  Israel,  shows  that  the  whole  of  Israel 
did  not  share  the  same  lot,  and  so  removes  the  apparent 
ground  for  Budde's  objection.  We  have  therdbre  a 
right  to  set  aside  63i,  aiid  to  refer  to  v.9  as  the  only 
solid  textual  basis  foe  the  individualistic  interpretalkxi 
of  the  Servant  in  this  notable  passage^ 

How,  then,  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  restme  a  text 
suffideotly  correct  to  admit  of  large  ex^etical  inferences  ? 
T«rali        methods  of  the  most  progressive  textual 

l**  Iji-'  critidsm  are  good  enough  for  our  pmpose; 

but  there  are  many  textual  possibililies  to 
which  we  could  not  open  our  eyes  without 
the  clue  furnished  by  a  critical  examinadon  of  a  very 
large  group  of  passages  outside  of  II.  Isaiah.  In 
&ct,  it  is  only  the  ' Jerahmeelite  theory'  which  will 
enable  us  to  detect  the  readings  that  luderiie  many 
obscure  and  some  apparently  clear  passages  of  II. 
Isaiah.  The  result  of  a  renewed  iuvestigation  of  the 
text  of  II.  Isaiah  closely  resembles  that  to  which  we  are 
perhaps  being  driven  by  the  textual  phenomena  of  oiha 
prophedc  writings  (see  Prophet,  gg  35-45) — »■<■-  Hie 
original  text  in  many  passages  bad  a  different  historical 
and  geographical  setting  fmta  that  which  now  appears, 
and  our  ex^retical  results  are  correspondingly  modified. 
The  truth  is,  according  to  this  theory,  that  the 
influence  of  N.  Arabia  on  Jewish  history  has  been 
greatly  imder-estimated.  In  particular,  it  was  iii  N. 
or  NW.  Arabia  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  exiles 
Unguished,  aod  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
power  (commonly  supposed  to  be  the  great  source  of 
trouble  to  the  Jews)  N.  Arabian  oppression  continQed 
to  be  the  chief  subject  of  complaint  to  Jewish  poels. 

The  four  passages  on  the  Servant,  in  their  original  form, 
would  seem  to  have  lacked  almost  all  that  we  arc  wont 
to  admire  in  the  adaptation  of  them  which  both  MT  and 
A  present  to  us.  The  ardent  universalism  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  in  their  present  fmn  is  due  to  a  later 
editor,  who  had  before  him  a  text  which  was  already 
corrupt,  and  whkh,  apart  from  this,  did  not  answer  to 
his  own  spiritual  aspirations.  Let  us  continue  to  read 
them  as  they  stand  in  MT  and  6  as  monuments  erf'  the 
loftiest  pre-Christian  Jewish  piety.  When  such  a  piudy 
academic  thinker  as  Vatke  can  say  that  '  the  intuitioo  of 
the  sufferings  and  glorification  of  the  Servant  of  Jdovab 
forms  the  most  remarkable  presentiment  of  redemption 
in  the  OT,  and  so  is  a  prophecy,  not  a  prediction,  of 
Christ,'  academic  critics  who  would  fain  be  also  men  of 
the  people  may  surely  use  the  same  expressions,  for  the 
people  see  in  chap.  63  a  prophecy  of  the  Jesus  of  the 

1  CpEMk.8293^  On  the  close  connection  between  the  con- 
ception  of  Sheol  and  that  of  a  burial-place,  see  EsckatOLOCV, 
1 10;  Smend,  AT RtL-gtMek.^  153. 
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evangelic  tradition,  and  vre  would  gladfy  go  with  the 
people,  as  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  may.  Nor  need 
we — from  this  point  of  view — any  longer  trouble  ourselves 
to  translate  these  passages  with  an  extreme  exactness. 

An  exact  translation  is  in  fitct  often  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Jewish  editor  has  had 
to  work  upon  an  already  existing  corrupt  text.  But  let  us, also  be 
just  to  the  claims  of  critical  history,  the  results  of  which,  when 
fiilly  mature,  must  be  fot  the  good  of  the  religion  of  the  many 
at  well  as  of  the  few.  This  requires  us  to  trace  out,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  original  form  of  these  familiar  but,  in  parts,  very  obscure 
pntsages,  and  of  the  rest  of  Iv  not  as  a  mere  exercise  of 

m^enuin*,  but  for  this  important  reason— that  if  we  can  but  read 
this  wonc  as  a  monument  of  its  own  q^ecial  time  or  times,  we 
shall  undeistand  the  course  of  Jewish  histoi7  as  we  could  never 
have  done  before.  This  need  not  make  us  unappreciative  of 
those  pious  and  most  unselRsh  editors  of  old  time,  who  ventured 
to  treat  their  Bible  as  a  living  plant,  still  capable  of  sending  out 
f^csb  shoots,  and  of  putting  fwtli  undreamed-of  Aoweis,  and  who, 
as  lome  will  say.  almost  tnmfigured  the  ottginal  conception  of 
the  Servant  of  Yahwb 

Fortheoriginaltext(seeCri/.  Bid.,  'Isa.')  gave  a  much 
less  advanced  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Yahw^.  The 
title  here  is  a  personification  of  the  body  of  Jewish  exiles 
in  N,  Arabia,  who  were  by  no  means  semi -Christians, 
but  had  higher  religious  ideas  and  ideals,  and  cor- 
respondingly greater  material  and  moral  hardsbips  to 
bear,  than  th^  brethren  in  Palestine.  The  poet  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  these  exiles  will  be  delivered 
from  their  miseries  and  privations  and  become  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  regenerated  Jewish  people. 
He  calls  (49i)on  the  Arabians  and  Jerahmeelites  to 
take  warning  while  th^  is  yet  time  (cp  Ps.  2  lo,  emended 
text).  Uke  some,  at  least,  of  the  psalmists,  he  has  no 
deare  that  all  Jerahmeelites  should  be  blotted  oat  of 
existence,  but  wishes  that  under  Jewish  rule  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  true  religion  they  may  still  live  in  the 
expanded  land  of  Israel,  and  be  saved  from  the  judicial 
destruction  which  will  feU  upon  all  irreclaimable  foes  of 
Yahwi.  At  present,  the  Servant  still  suffers  persecu- 
tion :  he  has  borne  it  without  a  cry  or  a  murmur  as 
God's  appointmenL  But  he  knows  that  his  'justifiea* 
tioD '  or  redress  is  at  hand  (60  8) ;  indeed,  bcEore  now, 
under  prophetic  inspirati<».  be  has  atmounced  (6213-15) 
the  coming  change  in  his  fortunes — an  announcement 
which  his  kinsmen  in  Palestine  (those  '  rebellious  ones ' 
of  whom  the  poet  speaks}  received  with  contemptuous 
incredulity  (S3i).  He  can  already  imagine  those  im- 
worthy  Israelites  confessing  their  blindness  and  folly, 
thdr  wkdtedoess  and  selfialmess  (683-9).  And  again  a 
prophetic  vt^on  comes  to  bim.  He  sees  exiled  Israel 
rescued  from  its  oppressors,  according  to  that  earlier 
fxophecy.  like  li^t  of  joy — a  joy  in  the  establishment 
of  the  divine  nile  with  Israel  for  its  earthly  oi^an  (cp 
421-4),  the  sight  of  an  o^pring  '  prolonging  its  dajrs,' 
and  enjoying  the  inheritance  of  Jet^me^  and  Ishmael 
— these  are  the  varied  but  dosely  connected  rewards 
granted  to  him  (5S 10-19}. 

Into  the  changes  of  critical  positions  which  this  view 
necessitates  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  Nor  need 
the  reader  be  assured  that  no  claim  to  an  immunity  from 
error  is  put  forward  by  the  present  writer.  Details  may 
doubtless  be  improved ;  but  the  general  theory,  when 
fiilly  assimilated,  will  be  found  to  stand  the  test  of  pro- 
longed connderation.  Would  that  the  spade  of  the 
expltxer  might  bring  to  lig^t  some  hidden  record  of  an 
age  so  little  known  and  so  largely  misinterpreted  by 
l^nd  I 

Besides  the  works  named  in  col.  3307^,  the  following  recent 
treatises  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  Is.  43 1-4  49 1-6  60  4-9 
and  52i3-53i3(or  some  one  of  these  passages 
T.Ut6niblirO.  separacelv)  may  be  here  mentioned:  Schian, 
Die Rhtd-j€ikv€-Liedtr  tnjes.  jcl.-Lxvi.  (iSgs) ; 
Laue,  Dit  E.-J.  Lieder  in  II.  Tkeil  dei  Jtsaia  exrget^Kh- 
kriiisck  uMet  Hblitck-thiolegUch  uHtemtekl  {i8q8)  ;  FQIlkrvg, 
Dtr  CotUtknecht  d.  Dt.-Jei.  (i3o9) ;  Lane  and  FQllkrug  have  a 
certain  similaritv  in  that  both  maintain  the  Servant  to  be  an 
individual ;  F&llkrug,  however,  does  not,  like  I^ue,  identify 
the  Servant  with  the  Messiah,  and  he  does  not  separate  the  four 
'  songs  ■  from  the  Prophecy  of  Restoration  ;  Kraettschmar,  Dtr 
Uid^tde  CotUikneckt  (1899) :  Erekiel  the  historic  model  of  the 
sufferina  and  glorified  Servant,  see  chap.  4.  Bertholet,  Zu 
Jt*.  lm.\  Budde,  The  So-cmlltd  E6td.Vakwfk  Songt,  etc: 
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Kittel,  Zur  Tkeelogit  <fe*  .4  r,  see  1 4 ;  J.  Ley, '  Die  BedeuCung 
des  Ebed-Jahwe  im  aten  Tbeil  des  Proph.  Jesaja,'  in  Stud.  u. 


Krit.j  1895,  pp.  163^;  Scllin,  ServitaM{\&gt,)y  <^f.  144VC; 
r«M  Bur  Kntttehun^gesck.  der  Jed.  Grmeindt:  1.  Dtr 
kt  Coilts  bei  Di.j'es.  (1901) ;  Giesebrechi,  Der  Kntckt  d. 

Servant  -  passages  originally  meditations 


written  down  for  disciples  by  the  second  Micah  ;  the  Servant 
himself,  a  personificatton  of  Israel);  Rothstein,  Die  Ge*talogit 
d.  KdH.  Jehoiachin  (ipoa ;  appendix  on  the  Messianic  reference 
of  the  Servant);  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  '  The  Pre-Christian  Jewish 
Interpretation  of  Is.  63  A3,'  ^r/Wor-,  3rd  ger.,  7  (186B)  -^ff- 
401  jff?i ;  I>alnian,/n«MS3<iSu  Pivpkttmmortvomt  SUhHUiden 
des  HHlsmitiUnJPH  (1891);  cp  also  Kosters,  Tk.T,  1S96, 
PP-  mff-  T.  K.  C. 

SEBIB(ceceic[B]).  iEsd.934=En-al04oSHASHAr. 

8E8THEL  (cecBHA  [BA]},  i  £sd.93i  =  Ezral03o, 
Bezalbbl,  3. 

BETO,  rather  Sheth  iXP\  CHe;  srth),  son  of 
Adam,  &ther  of  Enos,  and  grand&ther  of  Caiuan  or 
KenaD,  according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy  (Gen.  53-B 
[P]),  with  which,  so  far  as  his  relation  to  Enosh  is  con- 
cerned, Gcn.4i6  (J)  entirely  agrees.  In  Gen.  4^5  (Ja). 
it  is  stated  that  ■  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she 
bore  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Sheth  ;  for  (she  said) 
God  has  set  for  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  for 
Cain  killed  him.'  O,  however,  does  not  recc^nisc  -rty, 
'again,'  and  inserts  Tiiji].  'and  she  conceived,'  wiuch 
suggests  the  possibility  that  in  an  earlier  f<^m  of  the 
text  the  birth  of  Sheth  was  related  without  reference  to 
the  existence  of  Cain.  Budde  { Urgesck.  1 54^ )  thinks 
that  the  text  originally  ran,  '  and  Adam  knew  his  wife, 
and  ^  bore  a  son,  and  named  him  Sheth,  for  "God 
has  set  for  me  a  seed."  There  are,  however,  three 
difficulties  in  this  view  ;  (t)  the  unnatural  lue  of  1^, 
'posuit'  ;  (a)  the  use  of  o*n^,  'Elohim,'  instead  of 
m,T,  '  Yahw^'  (contrast  Gen.  4i,  though  here  0  has  hh. 
Toi!  6eov) ;  and  (3)  the  improbability  that  Adam's 
grandson  should  have  been  called  Enosh,  '  man,' or  '  frail 
man '  (cp  Enos),  assuming,  of  course,  that '  Adam '  and 
*  Enosh '  are  the  two  familiar  Helxew  terms  for  '  man. ' 
There  is  only  one  wajr  of  surmounting  these  difficulties, 
viz. ,  to  criticise  the  traditional  readings  of  the  names, 
intt  [Adam)  or  OTKfi  \h&-ddam)  and  ,nn  {Mtrwwah)  have 
l»vbably  arisen  out  of  SKCm'  (Jerahmeel)  and  nin 
{Hdrltk)  =  n'Snonr  (Jerahmeelith)  respectively.  Cp 
Paradise,  §  12  {e).  These  parallels  suggest  that '  Sheth ' 
and  '  Enosh "  are  also  corruptions  of  ethnic  names.  The 
conjecture  that  rilM  (Enosh)  is  a  fragment  of  huyop^ 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
shifting  [diases  of  '  Ishmael '  and  other  ethnic  names, 
and  it  is  only  slightly  less  fvobable  that  nc  (Sheth  ??) 
is  a  fragment  of  Stntf  (=E8htaol),  which  the  narrator 
connected  with  S^nff,  '  plant,  shoot '  so  that  ^Vn^  is 
miswritten,  t^^  metathesis,  for  ^'np.  It  is  a  part  of 
this  theory  that  and  inn  together  represent  '?»tDm*.' 
The  passage  will  then  become,  '  And  Jerahmeel  knew 
his  wife,  and  she  bore  a  son,  and  named  him  ShethftOI, 
for  (he  is)  a  shoot  {jMkii)  of  Jerahmeel.*  And 
Shethaol  in  turn  begot  a  son,  and  named  him  Ishmael ; 
it  was  he  who  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Vahwi ' 
(see  Enos).  ShgthaSl  is  possibly  the  eponym  of  the 
population  calkd  in  MT  Eshtaol  and  Eshtauutes,* 
whose  seat  was  certainly  not  confined  to  the  lowlands  of 
Judah.  The  etymtdt^  is,  of  course,  quite  '  popular ' ; 
a  truer  Connection  may  perhaps  be  supposed  with  the 
widely-spread  cbu-name  Sk^,  Sba'Ql  (see  Saul). 
Even  if  the  explanation  here  given  of  the  strange  name 
Sheth  be  in  some  degree  doubtful,  the  discovery  of  the 
true  name  of  Sheth's  son  at  any  rate  appears  on 

1  SoStade(Z^r»*',  189^,  p.  a6a/X  Hobdnger  («ffC 'Gen.' 
57  [1898!);  Gunkel  (//JC'Gen.'  49  (1901]). 

3  To  these  corruptions  there  are  abundant  paralleb  through- 
out the  OT  literature. 

B  y-i<  is  hero  taken  to  be  an  insertion  of  Jk  neceasitated  by  the 
corrupt  readings,  already  in  existence,  '^n^  and  IIJM. 

4  In  1  Cb.  2  S3  the  Eahtaulilcs  an  connecled  with  Kiijath- 
jeaiim— /.r.,  not  improbably  KiijathjeiatpaeeL 
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critical  grounds  to  be  nearly  certain.  Thus  understood, 
the  name  supplies  another  beautiful  Israelitisb  com- 
mentary on  tbe  name  Ishmael  (cp  Gen.  I611).  It  is  as 
if  the  narrator  told  us  that  tbe  first  prayer  was  as  gmt 
an  epoch  to  tbe  history  of  man  as  the  building  of  a  city. 
See  Sethitks. 


that  heavenly  wisdom  specially  connected  with  tbe  name  of 
Emock  Iff.v.i;  see  Jos.  Ant.i.ii  (If  68-71).  On  the  gnostic 
sect  of  the  Sethuuis  see  Hippol.  PhilotefkumtmA,  6  19 ; 
Epiphan.  Ado.  furr.  xxxix.;  Lips.  Der  Gnotticumut,  ttin 
WtteH,  Urt^rmtf  und  EHhvkMMHetgan£;{ii6cii,  154;  Smith- 
Wace,  Diet.  o/Cki-Utiatt  Biofrafhy,  in/: 

We  have  ventured  to  reject  tbe  plaiuible  conjecttu^  of 
Fid.  Delitsch  and  Fritz  Hommel  referred  to  in  the  next  article. 
That  the  theory  connecting  Sheth  with  Sute)),  *  the  god  of  the 
Hyksos,'  no  longer  needs  criticism,  is  obvious ;  see  Lenonnanu 
La  oHrint*,  1  [iSSo]  mf.,  aod  on  the  other  aide,  KO.  PJl£n 
163.  For  the  facts  relative  to  Set  aod  Sute^  see  Ecvft,  |  53, 
n.  a,  and  cp  1 16. 

On  the  gradual  transference  of  the  functions  and  achievements 
of  Enoch  to  Seth,  as  a  consequence  of  the  later  tradition  making 
the  Setbites  tbe  representatives  of  goodness  and  tbe  Cainites  or 
wickedncaa,  see  Curies's  note  on  Jubilees,  415.       T.  K.  C 

SETHnES,  the  luune  given  10  the  descendanU  of 

Seth  mentioned  in  Gen.  5  (P).  We  shall  deal  with  this 
subject  almost  entirely  as  one  belonging  to  the  history 
of  early  Hebrew  beliefs  respecting  primitive  humanity  ; 
the  intricate  study  of  the  later  exegesis  on  Gen.  6/. ,  to 
which  R.  H.  Charles  has  recently  made  such  valuable 
contributions,  lies  too  much  apart  to  be  treated  here. 
1.  Term  venture  to  begin  with  a  critidsm  of 
erltidaad.  '^^  '  Sethites,'  whidi  presupposes 
that  there  are  two  separate  genealogies 
of  the  patriarchs — i.e.,  of  the  heroes  of  the  primitive 
age.  Now,  we  may  readily  grant  that,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  this  presupposition  is  not  destitute  of  plausibility. 
Gen.  4asy>  is  obviously  the  link  between  two  genea- 
k^ies  (G«i.  417-34  and  5),  one  of  which,  as  it  now 
stands,  starts  from  a  son  of  Adam  named  Cain,  the 
other  from  Adam  and  a  son  of  Adam  named  Seth  or 
Sheth  (n(l,  aif$).  The  two  linking  verses,  in  their 
present  form,  appear  to  account  for  the  double  genealogy 
by  stating  that  tieth  was  bom  to  fill  the  place  of  Abel. 
When,  however,  we  look  into  the  genealogies  we 
quickly  see  that  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  them, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  two  '  linking  verses ' 
shows  that  the  passage  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form, 
but  has  undergone  both  corruption  and  editi^ial  expan- 
sion. We  have  also  found  reason  elsewhere  to  suspect 
that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  Cainite 
genealogy  came  from  separate  traditional  sources  (see 
Cain,  §  4;  Cainites,  §2);  if  this  is  correct,  the 
Yahwist  (J)  cannot  have  represented  Seth  as  a  substitute 
for  the  murdered  AbeL  Instead  of  'Cainites'  and 
'  Sethites,'  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the 
members  of  the  two  parallel  genealogies  dtie  respectively 
to  J  and  to  P. 

It  is  the  genealt^  in  Gen.  6  that  is  mainly  to 
occupy  us.    We  may  assume  that  it  is  parallel  to,  and 
-  On*  present   form   later   than,  the 

mniMlnnw  iu   Gen.  4.     We  may  also 

^S^^K"  ngud  Stade's  view  {AMad.  Redm,  347) 
^  as  fairly  probable,  that  in  iU  wiginal 
form  tbegeneal(^inGen.4  wasSethiteaswell  as  Cainite, 
that  v.  as/in  a  simpler  form,  including  the  words,  'and 
Enos  bc^t  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain,''  once 
stood  before  4 17,  also  that  in  the  original  Yahwistic 
genealogy,  of  which  we  possess  only  an  extract,  the 
tenth  place  was  occufried  by  Noah.*   If  this  be  so,  the 

t  It  may  be  presumed  that  this  represents  Stade's  meaning, 
though  he  only  says  that  '  4  nf.  once  stood  before  4 17  ff.' 

"  Stade's  reconstruction  or  the  geneal«y,  however,  which 
makes  it  begin  with  Enos  and  close  with  Jabal  and  Noah,  has 
this  against  it — that  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  bdding 
that  'Adam'  (rather  Aa-OJdm)  and  'Enos' are  not  tbe  Ibnos 
which  originally  stood  in  the  genealogy,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  aa  synonyms  meaning  '  man,  or,  as  Stade  expressed  it, 
that  Adam  and  Enos  are  'doppelglnger.' 
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Israelitisfa  circles  represented  by  J  bad  a  genealogy  of 
primitive  heroes  which  agreed  in  all  essentials  wiUi  the 
genealogy  given  fay  P.  We  may  put  the  two  lists, 
harmonised  as  proposed  in  Cainftes,  S  is,  and  without 
any  attempted  emendation  of  the  names,  over  against 
each  other. 

I.      Adam  P.  Adam 

Sheth  Sheth 

Enosh  Eoosh 

Cain  Keaao 

Enoch  ii.t..uiij 

Irad  land 

Mehujael  Enodl 

Methuxhael  Mcthusdah 

Lamech  Lanwcfa 

Noah  Noah 
Even  if  we  doubt  whether  the  genealogy  of  the 
Yahwist  in  its  original  form  contained  as  many  as  ten 
names.  It  is  a  fact  that  that  of  the  Priestly  Writer  (P) 
has  cone  down  to  us  with  ten,  and  it  is  naltval  (when  we 
consider  that  P,  as  often  as  he  can,  uses  old  material) 
to  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  BfirOssus  places  ten 
antediluvian  kings  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  names  of  these  kings  (see  MtlUer,  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.^4^f.)  are  "AXupot,  'AXdrapot,  'AjiiiXtw, 
'A/iftipur,  J&tydkapoi,  Aitmn.  Bfcft^xKt  'Afi»ia/nMis, 
'Qrtdpnjt,  &^ou$pot.  Now  the  solidarity  of  the  early 
Oriental  culture,  under  Babylonian  influoKe,  was  such 
that  we  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  of  the 
names  given  by  BCrfissus,  in  thor  original  forms  (when 
these  forms  can  be  traced),  underlying  names  in  the  two 
HelMew  genealogies  which  lie  bd'ore  us.  The  idea  is 
suggested  by  the  coincideDoe  of  number  between  P's 
list  and  that  of  BSrOssus,  bat,  of  course,  we  have  to 
compare  the  names  in  both  the  Hebrew  lists,  so  far  as 
they  seem  to  be  akin. 

It  is  remaricaMe,  however,  bow  extremely  few  of  the  Hebrew 
names  can  even  plausibly  be  connected  with  names  in  tbe 
Bercsaian  list.  To  compare  'A^ifAvr  with  ^l(t,  'EiMch'  («o 
Delitisch,  Hommel,  and  even  Gunkel)  seems  plainly  wroag, 
(i)  because  such  a  name  as  'man,'  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
primaeval  bero,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ;  (a)  because, 
if  DTK  is  correct,  and  means  '  man,'  it  is  not  likely  that  another 
name  in  the  list  also  means  '  man ' ;  and  (3)  because,  if  'AfL^Awv 
is  correct,  analogy  justifies  us  in  snpposing  that  it  is  a  mutilated 
tbeophorous  name  (.Amn-.r).  But  we  may  at  least  provtstaaally 
compare  (i)'Afi^Aai' with  MahalaJel  (  =  Mehujae]),  asstuniiv  the 
final  syllable  (Vk)  to  represent  some  Babylooian  divine  name, 
and  (1)  'A^fii^ii^  (  =  Amil.Sin,  'liegeman  of  SinT7  with 
MethuSela^  (  =  HethuIae]X  assuming  ielah  (nSff)  to  be  a 
Hebraised  form  of  iarim,  which  is  an  epithet  of  various  Bs^- 
lonian  gods  (sec  Au,  fiWB  6900,  CAiNrrxs,  |  7).  Two  nttwrr 
out  of  ten  in  the  respective  lists,  plauuhly  but  not  certainly 
combined,  ai«  periiaps  scarcely  a  sufficient  bans  for  a  theory 
that  tbe  Hebrew  Use  in  its  eariicst  form  was  botiowid  baok 
Babylonia.1 

It  is,  however,  still  important  to  ascertain,  if  possiUe, 
whether  statements  made  in  either  of  the  Hebrew  lists 
respecting  any  one  of  the  primitive  heroes  are  derived 
from  Babylonian  lore.  That  Noah  who,  as  tbe  text 
stands  (both  in  J  and  in  P  passages),  is  tbe  bero  cS  the 
Hebrew  Deluge -stocy  is,  in  virtoe  of  his  ootmeclim  wiUi 
that  story,  parallel  to  Xisnthms,  cannot  be  doubled. 
Zimmem  (^'/nfj)F.  116,  n.  a)and  Gunkel  (Cm.  lai /), 
however,  add  a  comparison  of  Enocli,  who  '  walked ' 
with  God  and  was  taken  to  God,  with  the  Ei>eiIiSpix>'* 
of  na>>ri/3[/9\a  (=Sippar)  in  Berossus — i.t.,  En-me- 
dur-anki,"  a  mythic  Id^  of  Sippar,  to  whom  the  guild 
of  Babylonian  Mrtf-priesis  traced  its  origin.  This 
king  is  designated  '  tbe  favourite  of  Aou,  Bel,  and  Ea,' 
and  said  to  have  been  '  called  (?)  by  the  gods  SamaS 
and  Adad  into  their  fellowship,'  also  to  have  been 
initiated  into  the  '  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth '  (Ritual- 
tablet,  no.  24).  Now  it  is  true  that  both  Enoch  and 
E^2(>i/Nixoi  occupy  the  seventh  place  in  the  respective 
lists.    This,  however,  is  not  impratant ;  in  J's  list,  aa 

t  Gunkel  {IIK  'Gen.'  lai)  omits  Hetbusetab  but  indudes 
Kenan  (  =  Cain),  which,  with  Delitachand  Hoouuel,  be  r^ards 
as  a  translation  of  [^-Bab.  nmmOnM  (cp  GecM  p(M>. 
The  number  two  thovfon  leouins. 

9  Ehir-anki  is  the  name  of  a  nythic  locality  ^■metn) ;  cp 
Jastrow,  RBA  539. 
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it  now  stands,  Enoch  comes  third,  and  even  in  the 
hypothetical  expanded  fom  of  the  list  given  above  he 
only  fills  the  fifth  place.  In  opposition  to  Zimmem's 
learned  and  ingenious  theory  we  would  point  out  (i) 
that  the  initiation  of  Enmednnuki  into  the  'secrets  of 
heaven  and  earth '  is  by  no  means  as  distinctive  a  feature 
as  the  deliverance  of  Xisuthrus  from  the  perils  of  the 
Deluge.  For  other  mythic  personages  besides  Enme- 
duranki  enjoyed  this  initiation,  and  among  them  Xisu- 
thrus himself,  as  his  name  (Atra-^asis,  '  the  very  wise '} 
implies,  and  as  his  fortunes  also  sufficiently  indicate.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  highest  form  that  the  divine  favour 
could  assume,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  feature  or 
'  modve' d  temporaiy  or  permanent  translation  to  the 
abode  of  the  gods  should  characterise  differoit  mjrths 
both  in  Babylonia  itself  and  in  the  various  countries 
where  Babylonian  mythic  germs  were  deposited.  And 
(3).  we  may  further  remark  that  probably  Enoch,  not 
Noah,  was  the  hero  of  the  Heln^w  Deluge -story  as 
written  by  J  (see  §  3,  and  cp  NoAH,  1 1,  Dblugb,  §  17). 
If  llus  be  so,  there  is  scarcely  even  a  superficial  aiqiro- 
priateness  in  the  comparison  of  Enmedmankl  with  the 
Hebrew  Enoch. 

Whilst  therefore  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that 
those  who  (at  some  Hebrew  sanctuary?)  shaped  or  re- 
shaped the  Hebrew  story  of  the  primitive  heroes  may 
have  been  led  to  reckon  them  as  ten  (P  certainly  made 
ten,  and  J,  too,  may  perhaps  have  done  so)  under 
Babylonian  infiuence,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
strong  necessity  for  such  a  view,  and  all  must  admit 
that  it  is  much  more  important  to  comprehend  the 
statements  of  the  Hebrew  narrators.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  such  a  comprehension  is  the  apparent 
duality  of  some  of  the  heroes  mentioned.  At  first  sight, 
there  seem  to  be  two  Cains,  two  Lamechs,  two  Noahs  ; 
and  if  Etudde's  theory  respecting  Gen.  417  (see  col.  623, 
n.  3)  be  correct,  two  Enochs. 

The  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  two  incon- 
sistent pictures  of  Cain,  or  in  other  words,  two  Cains,^ 
_  i)__H*_  are  given  elsewhere  (Cain,  §  a).  It 
^^^^^^  ^  clear  that  the  passage.  Gen.  ia-i6a, 


which  accounts  for  the  custom  of  exacting 


HjPf^  blood  for  blood,  implies  that  Cain  is  a 
nomad,  and  with  this  the  statement  in 
V.  x6i  partly  agrees,  for  it  states  that  Coin  (after  bearing 
the  divine  sentence)  dwelt  '  in  the  land  of  v^dering 
(Nod),  eastward  of  Eden.'  In  Gen.417,  however,  this 
hero  is  represented  as  a  city-builder,  in  other  words, 
as  a  leading  promoter  of  a  settled  form  of  life  and  of 
civilisation,  and  if  we  criticise  the  text  of  v.  i6i  in 
accordance  with  the  results  attained  dsewhere  (see 
PaBADISB,  8  6)  we  shall  have  to  correct  the  enigmatical 
Hebrew  text  of  MT  and  C  so  as  to  read  '  and  [Cain] 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Eden-jerahroeel '  |nNa  [pp]  3^ 
^HCnv) — the  district  in  which  as  we  have  seen  Gen.  11a 
places  us.  We  need  not,  however,  deny  {cp  Cainitks, 
§  3)  that  even  in  417  '  Cain'  (pp)  is  the  eponym  of  the 
Kenites  (j'p  'j>p) ;  there  were  both  more  and  less  ad- 
vanced branches  of  the  Kenites  and  Jerahmeelites ;  hence 
sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of  as  nomads,  some- 
times as  having  'cities'  (i  S.8039). 

Are  there  also  two  Lamechs?  There  is  a  song 
ascribed  to  Lamech,  m  whkdi  the  &r-reaching  sweep  of 
tribal  vengeance  for  blood  is  eulogised"  (Gen.  433/.). 
But  we  find  his  three  sons  taking  important  steps 
forward  in  civilisation ;  can  they  possibly  have  been 
represealed  as  the  offspring  of  a  fierce  nomad  ?  The 
truth  b,  however  (as  comparative  textual  criticism 
jnstiGes  us  in  holding),  that  '  Lantech'  (-pS)  is  one  of 
the  popular  distortions  of  'JerahmeeL'    Lamech  is 

1  Gankel  (Gat.  49)  actually  make*  four  Cnins :  (i)  the  son 
of  the  first  man,  (a)  the  brother  and  murderer  of  Abel,  (3^  the 
father  of  Enoch  and  dty-biUlder,  and  (4)  the  tpoayn  3  the 
Kenites. 

9  See  CAlNtTBS,  t  8 ;  Nestle,  M»rF-  » 
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therefore  a  tribal  eponym,^  and  represents  both  the 
more  and  the  less  advanced  sections  of  the  Jeralimeelite 
race.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  P's  genealogy  Lamech 
appears  as  the  father  of  Noah,  who,  not  less  than  Jabal 
and  his  brothers,  is  a  '  hero  of  culture '  (see  Noah). 

Fcr  certainly  there  are  two  Noahs — there  is  Noah 
the  first  vine-i^ter,  and  there  is  Noah  the  head  of  the 
one  fiunily  that  was  rescued  from  the  Deluge,  at  least  if 
we  are  content  to  follow  the  traditional  Hebrew  text. 
That  the  unpleasing  story  of  what  happened  to  Noah 
the  vine-planter  was  ever  told  of  Noah  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge,  whose  earthly  history  was  bound  to  cease  with 
his  marvellous  delivoance,  is  incredible  (see  Noah), 
though  certainly  it  can  hardly  be  called  very  probable 
that  it  was  said  of  two  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  heroes 
that  they  '  walked '  or  had  close  converse  '  with  the 
Godhead '  (Gen.  Saa  14  6g). 

How  to  remove  this  difiSculty  we  have  seen  already 
(%  3),  and  before  the  end  of  thb  section  we  shall  return 
.  to  the  subject    At  present  we  would 

nlfcliS^^r^  ««k  to  account  for  the  singular  fact 
T^JrJ^f  that  there  is  no  distinctively  Baby- 
uumenoOT  Ionian  material  in  the  account  of  the 
primaeval  heroes  (after  Adam)  except  in  connection  with 
Enoch  and  Noah.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Enoch 
the  city-builder  and  Noah  the  vine-planta  are  certainly 
tribal  heroes  (Noah  should  probably  be  oru  or  pru= 
tyn  or  ]Dp,  cp  uoni'.  Gen,  Bag,  and  Enoch  [Hftnok] 
appears  as  a  son  of  Midian,  Gen.  254  i  Ch.  1 33),^  the 
hero  of  the  Deluge-story  in  its  present  form  is  obviously 
not  a  mere  hero ;  he  is  in  the  fullest  smse  an  individuaL 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  fart 

To  understand  the  bearings  of  this  question  we  must 
remember  that ,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Mahalalel 
and  the  latter  half  of  Methuselah  (see  Cainites,  §  7), 
all  the  names  in  the  genealogies  of  J  and  P  arc  de- 
monstrably of  non- Babylonian  origin,  and  with  the 
increase  of  evidence  for  the  great  frequency  of  references 
to  N.  Aratuan  ethnics  in  the  OT  it  betxnnes  possible 
and  even  h^hly  probable  that  '  Mahalald  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  '  'Jerahmeel'  and  'Methuselah'  of  'Ishmad.* 
Thus  the  names  in  the  Sethite  and  Cainite  genealogy,* 
vdwn  restored  to  their  original  form,  become — 

Jenit»«^  6l«DnT> 
EshtadOkf^) 

lihmael  (W^jf') 

Kain= Kenites 

I^anachf^llp 

Arvad  (-nTit=*inff=75^I) 
Jerahmeel  {^omO 
lahmael  (SlUrcr*) 
Jerahmeel  (^nom*) 
Nahman  (JOTU) 

The  probability  of  most  of  these  restorations  is  very 
high.  Both  P  and  the  Chronicler  in  their  lists  ofteai 
repeat  the  same  name  in  diEGnmt  forms.  Even  if  one 
or  two  of  the  restorations  be  doubtful,  the  present  writer 

cannot  doubt  that  the  Sethite-Cainite  names  have  a  N. 
Arabian  reference.  How,  then,  came  the  notices  of 
Enoch  and  (?)  Noah  to  be  enriched  with  Babylonian 

t  It  is  of  course  very  posuble  that  the  tribe  called  Lantech 
or  Jeratimeel  readly  took  its  name  from  a  deity.  This  deity  was 
probably  the  moon-god  Jarham  (nr  with  the  AraUc  'mima- 
tion).'  The  non-Semitic  divine  title  Iad^  (doubtfully  referred 
to  in  coL  Sa6)  need  not  be  relied  upon. 

3  Enodi  also  appears  as  the  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  46g 
Ex.614  Nu.265  iCh.63).  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Reuben  was  originally  a  S.  Palestinian  tribe.  _ 

'  Tf  we  prefer  to  hold  that  Lamech- J  era^imeel's  son  in  J  s 
version  was  originally  Tuhalf^oun],  we  are  still  constialned  to 
admit  that  the  last  member  of  the  list  bears  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic 
name.  '  Jabal '  and  '  Jubal,'  like  *  Abel,"  are  perhaps  also  most 
naturally  viewed  as  corruptions  ol  the  widely-spreaa  ethnic  name 
'  JerafimeeL'  'Ztllab'  (nVs)  "WV  <xane  fhim  m7n  (flalOjah) 
Bjl^M  (Ziklag);  Ma'amah,  of  course, =Na'ami  or  Na'amanL 
A^  (TIJO  is  obscure ;  peihapi  it  may  come  from  nrv 
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material,  as  if  tbe^  were  individuals?  What  claim  bad 
Enoch  and  Nf»h  to  be  treated  with  Aiore  respect  than 
other  N.  AraUan  tribal  heroes,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  individuals,  whose  wonderfid  fortunes  gave  tbem  a 
place  by  themselves  which  only  Elijah  in  a  later  age  was 
privileged  to  share  with  them?  The  question  is  greatly 
simplified  if  we  identify  Enoch  and  the  greater  of  the 
two  Noahs  as  proposed  already  (CAINiTES.g  6;  Noah] — 
i.e..  If  we  read  in  GeiL68  (J),  'But  Enoch  (-pn)  had 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Yahwi,'  and  in  69  (P), 
'  Enoch  was  a  righteotia  man  ....  and  Eooch  vraOced 
with  God.' 

The  theory  here  maintained  is  that  the  Hebrew  legend 
of  [HimEeval  times,  as  told  by  the  writer  or  writers  known 
as  J|,  had  no  Deluge — they  accepted  the  Jerab- 
meelite  legend  as  thdr  baMs.  but  without  a  Deluge- 
story.'  When,  however,  the  Deluge-story  was  adopted' 
from  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  converted  (under  direct 
Babylonian  influence?)  into  the  story  of  the  universal 
DcEuge,  it  had  to  be  provided  with  a  hero  who  was 
not  a  mere  tribal  eponym,  and  (for  a  reason  suggested 
below)  '  Enoch '  was  selected  to  be  converted  into  an 
indiridual.  and  even  to  assume  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solar  hero,  as  was  fitting  for  the  hero  of  a 
stoiy  which  in  its  origin  was  most  probably  an  ether- 
myth  (DEi.t;GB,  g  18).  Bat  a  misfortune  happened  to 
him.  At  an  early  period  (perii^)  after  the  Deluge-stOTy 


probably  is  that  the  Enoch-tribe  was  z  bntncb  of  the  Jenh* 
meelites,  and  like  the  Jerahmeelites  had  a  high  reputalkm  for 
wisdom.  From  Eiek.  SS  (see  Crit.  Bib.y  we  gaiber  ttiat  *  leiah- 
roeel '  was  supposed  to  have  derived  hu  wisdom  from  Elohiin, 
in  whoce  sacred  garden  he  had  dwelt ;  now  fioai  Eiek.  14 14  ao 
we  learn  that  Noah  {i.t.,  Enoch),  Daniel  Jerahmeel),  and 
lob  were  classed  together  for  their  extraordinary  rigiiteoiisneis. 
This  exceptional  goodness  implies  exceptional  wisdom.  Hic 
first  Jeia^meelite  u  commooly  known  to  us  as  Adam  (see 
Pakadisk,  I  isX  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  first  iRahmeetitc 
was  also  in  some  sanctuaries  spoken  of  as  Enoch  (^anSkl,  and 
that  his  wisdom  (cp  Job  16  t/.)  was  specially  eulogised  m  the 
legend. 

If  P  does  not  tell  us  much  about  the  fortimes  of  the 
patriarchs — 'the  youthful  world's  gray  fathers'  (H. 
_  qifc.  Vaughan)  — he   is   at   least  fully 

6.Theiiiunb«a.  ^^I^  with  their  ages.  Tte 
chronological  principle  which  underlies  tbe  numbers  in 
Fs  genealogy  has  not,  however,  been  found.  There 
is  much  that  is  very  prauliar  about  than.  The  Baby- 
lonian tradition  only  gives  the  number  of  years  that  each 
king  reigned  ;  e.g.  the  first  king  Aiorus  reigned  for  six 
sari  =  36,000  years,  and  so  on.  The  entn-motis  numbers 
assigned  arise  from  tbe  astronomical  training  of  tbe 
scholars  of  Babylon.  The  Hebrew  system  in  P  gives 
the  years  of  the  life  of  each  hero,  fint  those  whi^  he 
Uved  before,  aitd  then  those  which  be  lived  after  the 
turth  of  his  eldest  son.  Uofbrtunately,  tbe  three  great 
authorities,  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  S 


MT 

Sam. 

LXX 

Adam 

130 

800 

930 

130 

800 

930 

S30 

700 

930 

Seth 

807 

912 

807 

913 

205 

707 

912 

Enosh 

90 

815 

905 

90 

815 

905 

190 

71s 

90s 

Kenan 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

Mahalalel 

6S 

830 

89s 

6S 

830 

89s 

i6S 

730 

895 

Jared 

162 

800 

96a 

62 

78s 

847 

163 

800 

963 

Enoch 

65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

165 

200 

36s 

Methuselah 

187 

782 

969 

67 

653 

720 

1S7 

783 

969 

{L  167) 

(L  803} 

Laniech  . 

183 

S95 

777 

53 

600 

633 

188 

565 

753 

Noah 

500 

(950) 

500 

(950) 

500 

(95°) 

To  the  flood  . 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

1656 

1307 

9263 
{L  2342) 

had  been  committed  to  writing,  became  corrupted 
into  ]n>  which  in  turn  was  editorially  altered  {under  the 
influence  of  a  desire  ^  to  work  the  story  of  Noah  the  vine- 
planter  into  the  legend }  into  m  (Noah)  or  Dm  '  ( Naham  ?}. 
Thus  Enoch  lost  )iis  connection  with  the  IDdi^,  tmless 
indeed  we  care  to  recognise  the  statement  of  Jubilees  4  33 
that  Enix:h,  in  Paradise,  wrote  down  all  tbe  wickedness 
of  men,  on  account  of  which  God  brought  the  waters  of 
tbe  flood  upon  all  the  land  of  Eden. '  But  at  any  rate 
he  retained  his  superhuman  wisdom,  and  in  later  3rears 
attracted  to  himself  more  and  more  mythical  elements 
(see  Enoch,  §  2).  Nor  were  the  earlio:  tradilionists 
unfair  to  him.  When  the  list  of  ten  heroes  was  con- 
structed, he  was  placed  (probably)  at  the  end  of  the 
first  pentad,  while  Noah  or  Naham,  his  supplanter  in 
the  Deluge-story,  was  jdaced  at  the  end  of  the  second. 

The  reason  why  Enodi— almw  among  tbe  Hebrew  heroes— 
w»  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  an  iodividutd  whose  fortnnes  were 
such  as  to  mark  bim  off  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  plain. 
It  is  not  enoii^  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  root  of 
EBOch{^in)nMans'tOtrain,instnict,iiiitiate.''  Hm  real  reason 

1  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (Deluge,  |  la)  thataccord. 
ing  to  0  the  duration  of  tbe  Deluge  was  365  days  (a  solar  year), 
corresponding  to  the  365  years  of  the  life  of  Enoch. 

a  See  Budde,  l/rgetck. ;  cp  Noah. 

■  Nahum  (am))  probably  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  names 
(see  Crti.  Bi6.\ 

*  There  is  no  allusion  to  this  in  the  fraji^ments  of  the  Hebrew 
legend  preserved  to  u&   Gen.  6a,  if  we  may  replace  -pn  for  m 
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texts  differ  considerably,  as  tbe  accompanying  table 
will  show.  • 

It  will  t>e  noticed  that  0  agrees  with  MT,  except  in 
the  case  of  Lamech  (where  9  and  Sam.  show  an  affinity), 
in  tbe  touls  of  the  several  ages,  biu  differs  from 
MT  (except  as  to  }Bred,  Methuselah,  and — almost — 
Lamech)  as  regards  the  age  of  the  heroes  at  the  birth 
of  their  first  sons.  O*-  is  peculiar  at  Methuselah. 
The  result  is  that  in  Q  the  Deluge  is  given  as  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2362  (0^  2243),  but  in  MT  as  in 
1656.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  any  longer  that  MT 
is  nearer  to  the  original  than  0. 

Oeiger  has  expended  great  learning  and  earnestness  in  behalf 
of  the  numbers  of  MT.  But  most  critics,  wnce  Bertlmu,  agree 
in  preferjing  the  .Sam.  numbers  (with  which  ^uMUei  agrees) 
even  to  those  of  MT,  as  the  calculation  is  simpler,  and  the 
deviations  of  the  texts  are  more  easily  explained  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  priority  of  Sam.  See  especially  Bndde,  Ufjttek. 
\t313ff. 

Comparing  the  Sam.  numbers  with  those  of  MT  we 
find  that  for  the  first  five  patriarchs  they  agree.  After 
that  Sam.  partly  adopts  much  smaller  numbers,  bring- 
ing the  Deluge  into  the  year  of  the  world  1307.  Budde 
thinks  that  we  may  draw  detailed  inferences  from  the 

(fee  above),  possibly  alludes  to  a  popular  etj-mology  connecting 
"pn  with  [11,  '  favour '  (PhUo  actually  explains  the  name  as 

0mi,  cp  O.S'164  4gX  ' 

1  The  first  column  on  the  left  gives  the  an  of  the  patriaid 
at  the  birth  of  the  first  son ;  the  second,  tne  number  of  bb 
remaining  years ;  the  third,  the  total 
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□umbers  of  Sam.  For  instance,  Jared,  Methuselah, 
and  Lamecb  die  in  the  year  1307,  i.e.,  probably,  not 
in  the  months  of  this  year  before  the  flood,  but  in 
the  flood  ;  therefore  they  are  sinners.  Enoch  is  trans- 
lated in  887,  because  he  walked  with  God — i.e. ,  was  not 
a  sinner.  The  age  of  the  first  five  patriarchs  and  of 
Noah  is  about  900 ;  the  earlier  deaths  of  Jared, 
Methnselah.  and  Lamecb  are  punishments  for  wicked- 
ness. That  two  men — Enoch  and  Noah — '  walked  with 
God'  in  the  midst  of  sinners,  is  due  to  P's  religious 
optimism.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  Sain,  all  the 
earlier  patriarchs  are  wtnesses  of  the  translation  of 
Enoch.  Budde  even  finds  this  theory  confirmed  by  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs,  at  least  so  far  as  MahaJaM, 
Jared,  Methuselah,  and  perhaps  Lantech  are  concerned ; 
but  in  this  he  goes  too  lar.  He  also  conjectures  that 
the  numbers  of  MT  (according  to  which  only  Methuselah 
dies  in  the  Deluge)  were  substituted  for  the  original  ones 
from  the  presupposition  that  the  Sethites  were  the  holy 
line,  which  represented  the  theocratic  tradition,  as 
opposed  to  the  Cainite.  These  glimpses  at  possible 
speculations  in  Jewish  schools  (from  P  onwards  ?),  iriiich 
are  somewhat  in  the  sQ'le  (tf  the  Book  of  Julxlees,!  are 
of  great  interest  From  a  text-critical  point  of  view  the 
evidence  supplied  by  Sam.  of  the  late  date  at  which 
alterations  were  made  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  even  more 
striking. 

See  Bertheau,/Z7r28657#;  Budde,  Urretckichtt,  8o-i>6; 
tkecoinroenMriesof  Dillmann,  H<>lzinKer,  and  Gunkel ;  Kloster- 
mann,  Xeue  KtrtkL  Ze.iaoBjf.;  Dilhiuinn,  '  BeitTage  aiu  dem 
B.  der  Jubilaeo  zur  Kritik  den  PenUteodi-Textes'  (i>4.fi,  1B83, 
pp-3ai^J;and  for  specimens  of  Jewiih  ipcculaiive  mddidoos 
to  the  eiDhotl  traditioat,  Cbaiks  00  JuMeei,  dup.  4,  is  bis  com- 
menury  (1909).  T.  K-  C, 

BETHUB  ("flnp,  §  56 ;  see  also  below ;  c&OOYP 

[BAF},  8&C0YP  [L]),  an  Asherite  spy;  Nu.l3i3[i4] 

in 

'Sethnr'  or  [L]  Tbesttr  may  come  from  'Fkihrcs'  (oiino). 
wbid  is  most  probably  a.  corroption  of  '  Zarephath '  biira),  a 

S lace-name  of  the  Negeb  (cp  Patkrusim).  Setfaur's  Either  is 
[iCHABL — i.t.,  JerahmeeL    Cp  Sithri  {Zitkri],      t.  K.  C. 

UflTlj^  meaning  in  English  a  seat,  bench,  or  ledge, 
is  employed  in  Ezek.  48 14,  etc. ,  to  render  H^^,  'ILxdrdh, 
which  in  the  prophet's  description  seems  to  denote  the 
two  ledges,  '  the  smaller '  and  '  the  larger,'  between  the 
hose  and  the  hearth.  See  SBOT  'Ezdc',  £1^.  ad 
be. 

SEVEN.  See  NuuBEK,  f  5,  OATH,  |  i.  and  cp 
Beersheba,  §  3,  and  Wi.  G/2aai. 

8EVKMKH  (njjD),  Esek.  29 10  806,  RV,  AV,  RV^ 

Stene. 

BEVEH  STABS.   See  Stass,  g  3c. 

BEZTABIUS  (ieCTHc).  Mk.74AV^-;  EV- pot- 
See  Weights  and  Measures,  %  3. 

a  corrupt  place-name,  see 
below).  A  site  in  Qie  territory  of  Dan,  mentioned 
(Josh.  194a)  between  Beth-shemesb  and  Aijalon. 

Judg.  1  SsCJv  f  [aC]a(  aAdMcn  [fib.  -M.  AL],  f  at  aA^n)Ktc2 
[Bj,  and  9»*ifiH»  [B ;  om.  AL],  a  corruption  of  <ra.  [Aq.,  Sym., 
Tbeod.).  See  Moore,  ad  lac.),  i  K.  4o  fijiScJuutti  [B1,  (■> 
tra^afittfi.  [A],  9a}iafi*iv  [L],  but  in  Josh.  194]  ShaalADbln 
(]'a^tW|  atia,]Kmfititf  (BL],  -^<u'  [A]};  whence  the  patronymic 
aM»OnltOCU^  aS.S83B,  cmAMjSNMtnrc  [BA],  0■A«>^aK 

[L];  I  Cb.1133,  vaAo^MN  [AL],  6fui  [B],  vmiui  [«).  See 
Hasheu), 

Same  (incloding  Con  der  and  Steuemagel)  idenliQr 

>  Cp/wMSntr,  430, '  And  be  (Adam)  lacked  aevcntyyears  of 
am  tboDKuid  ycats ;  foronetbooaaiMlyeanareasoDeday  .  . 
amd  therefore  was  it  written  Conceniing  the  tree  of  knowled£e, 
"On  tbedajrthal  yeekt  tbercc^yc  wnl  die."   For  tlusrcaion 
be  did  not  comirfete  the  YHuv  of  this  day,  for  be  died  durbig  it. ' 

*  From  this  Tendering  it  baa  been  infeired  that  Heb.  like  An 
hod  a  noun  3^wr  (=fo3[)  as  well  as  So  evideBtly  W.  R. 

Smith  (/. /'<Cr^9^2>whocompares  the  Ar.  tribe-name  Thalaba. 
It  »  worth  considering,  however,  whether,  even  if  we  assume 
that  9  re^  O^sftpVi  ""^  ooght  not  to  explain  i^mrwt  aa  the 
anak«rofGen.I74  where  DTOH  apparently-^  3H. 
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with  SaliU,  3  hrs.  SE.  from  Ramleh  towards  YftlO 
(Aijalon) ;  the  situation  suits,  but  not  the  phonetic 
phenomena  (see  Kampffmeyer's  article,  ZDPV  16/). 
As  in  the  case  of  Makaz  [i^-v-],  between  which  place 
and  Beth-shemesh  Shaalbim  is  mentioned  in  Kings, 
corruption  is  h^ily  probable.  We  have  the  plaio^ 
names  Sha'ul  (in  Gibeath-sh&'Gl),  ^n^al,  Sha'alim,  and 
Shalisha,  and  it  ia  difficult  not  to  class  Shaalbim  with 
these.  In  i  IC.49  tf*  gives  jSirftiXa^t,  which  may 
have  arisen,  sot  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  3  in  o'sSpv 
(which  takes  as  a  preposition),  but  out  of  a  true 
sense  that  the  name  began  with  Ii,  as  the  present 

writer  thinks,  Beth-shemesb,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  a 
disKxtion  of  Betb-cushim  ( = '  a  Cushite  settlement ' ),  it 
is  reasonable  to  ocplain  ShaaltMm,  not  as  'place  of 
foxes,' but  as  Beth -sha'alim  ('ptace  of  Sia'alim').  or 
Beth-yishme''dim  ('place  <tf  Ishmaehtes ') — sure^  a 
better  explanation.  t.  K.  c. 

BHAALHi  (D^rtrnV).  i  s.94  rv,  AVShalim 

{q.v.). 

occurs  twice  ia  the  CUebite  genealogy :  <i)  as  name  of  a  son  of 
ahdaifi  Gb.  947),  and  (9)  as  name  of  a  son  of  Mucah  (i  Ch. 
49).   In  the  latter  paawga  be  is  called  fitther  of  Madmannah. 

BHAABADC  AV  Bhanim  (Dn^.  as  if  'two 
gates,'  or  '  place  of  a  gate') ;  see  Nahes,  §  107,  and 
cp  the  expanded  ethnic  Skeariah. 

I.  A  city  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  1636, 
ffaitop«y*  [B],  aapyap.  [A],  ae^ap.  [L]),  which  Conder. 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  mentioned  in  i  S.  I753  (so 
Di. ,  Dri.  [?].  H.  P.  Smith ;  but  TWf  tvX«i»)  and 

was  therefore  situated  W.  of  Socob  and  Aickah  (see 
I  S.17i),  has  identified  with  Tell  ZakBryS,  a  huge 
conical  hill  '  which  must  be  passed  by  any  one  escapii^ 
to  Oath.'  The  site  of  Gath  (q.v.)  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  however,  and  the  names  have  no  re- 
semblance (but  cp  0^).  Perhaps  Shaaraim  has  arisen 
by  mistake ;  i  S.  17  5a  should  close  with  '  and  the 
mortally  wounded  trf  the  Piiilistines  fell  in  the  way '  (the 
rest  is  dittographed).  See  £xp.  T.  Aug.  1899,  and  cp 
SocoH.  H.  P.  Smith,  bowever,  retains  'Sbanrwim,' 
a.  Sm  Siu«)hkk.  t.  k.  c 

BHAABEaAZ  (T^BT^).  Estb.  2 14.    See  Hegai. 
8HABBETHAI  (^ri3^.  cp  Sin.  Ti^V  (Eut  370), 

Palm,  nip,  K3r  and  '2V  i  <">fiP^  J<m>  ^v.  7  10,  voafimMt, 

ii.  xiii.S4,  and^o^ro^^lsce  Dalman, /jM->«/iI(/,  C^wnm. 

143,  n.  10] ;  &  Babylonian  name  Sabbad'a  ia  rqiocted  irom 
Nippur  by  Hilprecht,  ;th  centtiry  B.C. 

As  the  name  stand*,  it  might  mean '  one  bom  on  the  Sabbith ' 
(1 73).  [Most  probably,  however,  Shabbethai,likeSHAPHAT  and 
&KEPHAT1AH,  is  a  modification  of  the  ctbide  Zeidnthi, 
'Zephathite' (=Zarcphathi,  ' Zarephathin^')  Heshullam  and 
Jozabad,  with  which  the  name  SSabbethai  u  comUned,  both 
originate  in  ethnics  (Che.).] 

I.  A  Levite  who  helped  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign 

marriages,  Ezra  10 15  (<r«ifl|8]o9«  [BttL],  >a^.  (A])=  1  Esd.  9 14 
'Levis  and  Sabbatheus'  (RV  Sabbateus;  Am[«jK,  no* 
cruASanuot  [mfS^.  L]).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Shabbethai  who  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the  Law  utider 
Ezra  (Neb. 67;  BKA  om.,  va^aUauK  [LD;  in  i  Esd. 948 
Sabateas,  kV  Sabatsus  (o^roiof  [tl],  ffo^nuitc  [A], 
n/S^oAuot  [L]}. 
3.  'Of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,' an  ovmeeripowbly  identical 

with  no.  I  (Nekllifi;  om.  BMA,  nABatawit  [Nca. n«. mp.] 
mMuoclLIX 

8HA0HU  (n;3'^[Ba.,  Ginsb.]:  some  edd.  tt^S^ 
or  rpb,  also  n;3^  and  .T3jf;  the  last  form,  U.,  Shabia, 

is  favoured  by  0BA:  n^a,  [B],  n^is  [AI,  [but  0t-  ofX'"!, 
and  b  perhaps  to  be  preferred ;  peih^  '  Yahwi  has  for- 
Biitten,'  cp  Sab.  ?K3lii  and  see  Names,  f  31,  though 

names  at  this  type  may  quite  well  be  expanded  ethnics  [Cbe.]. 
Pesb.  reads  R  B  or  iu  a  name  m  a  genealogy  of  Bbnjamin 
^.v.|9iL^};  iCh.8iat.    See/Qj;  11 107,  r"> 

SHACKLES  (p3*V)'  Jer-39a6  RV,  RV>v-  Collar 
3)' 
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SHADDAI 

SHABDAI         ;  for  renderinga,  see  Names,  §  117), 
a  divine  name  of  disputed  ioterpretation,  given  in 
_,Mj^RV«w-  wherever  £i  Skaddai  jfiV  'God 
^^^^  Almighty")  occurs  in  MT,  and  also  in  Is. 
186  Joell.s  (EV  'Almighty 
In  HT  Shaddai  occurs  more  frajtiently  thjin  it  doei  in  RVmc- 
— viz.,  in  Gen.  17 1  ~"  ..  —  — 

(EX  4g>.  - 

IO5  Rutl 

besides^  In  the  fust  six  passages  t£d  in  Eiek.  10  5  EI  (God)  ii 
prefiaed  ;  Sk  ibould  ^so  be  read  in  Geo.  (Ge«.,  Ew., 
DL,  Kmu,  Bklf,  with  Sam.,  Pesh.,  Vg.,  and  some  HSS), 

If  we  examine  these  passages,  we  shall  find  thiat  only 
two  (rf'  them  are  commonly  regarded  by  critics  as  pre- 
eidlic' — m.,  Gen.499s,  and  N11.24416  (originally  do 
doubt  OT.  4  and  16  were  identical) — uaA  ot  the  remain- 
ing references  all  but  those  in  I^91t  and  the  four 
prophetic  passages  (where  the  text  is  disputed*)  may  be 
accounted  for  by  an  archaising  tendency  in  the  writers ; 
e.£-,  the  author  of  Job  means  to  describe  a  primeval  as 
well  as  a  non-Israelitish  society,  and  talces  the  divine 
name  nv  from  P  (in  its  present  form).  To  ascertain 
the  ori^nal  meaning  of  Shaddd  we  must  therefore  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  two  pre-exilic  passages.  In 
Gen.  4935,  which  is  more  certainly  |Hv-exilic  t^n  Nu. 
24416.  £i  ShaddtU  (?)  is  evidently  the  God  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  viewed  especially  as  the  giver  of  fertility  ;  in 
Nu.  24*  16  (see  v.  16)  he  is,  in  addition,  [EI]  Elyon,  '  the 
most  h^h  God,'  who  compels  a  foreign  soothsayer  to 
bless  Israel,  and  will  make  Israd  victorious  over  its 
foes.  What  sense  can  nv  bear,  so  as  to  make  It  a 
suitable  name  In  these  ccmtezts?  We  must  of  course 
remember  that  the  oracles  of  Balaam  are  Israelitisb 
poems. 

Passing  over  plainly  inadequate  explanations  (see 
Nahes,  S  117).  we  may  mention  three  as  at  any  rate  not 
9  Thma    miplausiUe ;  it  is  the  third  which  seems 
nlan^Uaax  *°        present  writer  preferable,    (a)  A 
■ttanaUnnT'  Connection  was  soggestsd  byFrd.  Delitzsch 
pwnauDns.  ^^^^  ^.^^^  iadi^iaka,  -to 

be  high'  (see  5  R.  38,  8a  h),  and  Jadu,  Saddi, 
'  mountain. '  Delitzsch  also  quoted  the  phrase,  Bei 
fddi  raiu  {'Bel  the  great  rock'},  and  flu  ladu'a, 
'God  my  rock.'  In  Proi.  96,  retuning  MTs  point- 
ing, he  suggests  the  meaning  'the  exceedingly  high' 
(cp  0  in  I^alms) ;  but  the  sense  now  given  by  Delitzsch 
to  the  diwie  title  Side  raba  (see  Ass.  HWB  642), 
viz.,  'great  lord,'*  is  apparently  more  defensible,  and 
certainly  more  suitable  to  the  biblical  passages.  It 
may  be  possible  that  iade  in  the  sense  of  '  Iwd '  (or 
'  mountain '  7)  is  cognate  with  the  Hetx^w  divine  name 
9iSd  (7),  '  Lwd.'  ShSdi  (?),  'my  Lord.'  Frd.  DeUtzsch 
in  Job  renders  nr  'AUherr'  (All-lord),  (h)  However, 
it  is  not  less  possible,  with  NOldeke  utd  G.  Hoffmann 
(see  NAitES,  coL  3335,  n.  3),  to  read  ns*,  S^,  still 
rendering  '  my  Lord ' ;  the  pronoun  would  refer  to  the 
people  worshipping  the  divine  '  Lord '  ;  cp  Baali  (Hos. 
2 16  [18]).  (c)  Lastly,  it  is  possible  and  (in  conformity 
with  the  present  writer's  estimate  of  P's  proper  names 
elsewhere)  even  probable,  that  np  is  comi[^  To  restore 
the  true  name  with  certainty  is  impossible ;  but  it  is 
plausiUe  to cwrect  nr  Shaddai)  into  Smv"  '  Israel' 
(cp  Gen.  4995.  nr  II  -)'3n)-  We  may  suppose  that 
this  was  originally  written  by  the  Priestly  Writer  'ip\ 

t  9  omits  in  Gen.,  Ex.  unlets  the  geniL  of  the  peri.  aron.  is 
taken  to  represent  it  (once  h  ifiit,  Gtn.  49  35),  Mt  in  Nu.  24  lA 
Is.  13a;  in  Joel  1 15  S  reads ^pfiit'  nr!  >a  Ruth  lao^i  ucavit 

SL  omits  in  V.  so,  A  in  r.  at),  la  Ezek.  1 34  000  om.,  0A  Ueaiit 
so  Theod.  in  Q),  10  5  ouUu ;  in  Ps.  88 15  &  hnmpimot,  9t,h 
Otht  Tou  aipavoS ;  in  Job  cttptoc  nine  times,  wwroKpiintp  sixteen 
tintM,  K.  watrr,  once,  ucwdc  three  times,  A  rA  *irT»  woirfm  once. 

'  The  pre-exilic  date,  however,  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam  b 
qaeatfoned  bf  DMil  and  von  GalL 

*  On  Pa.  91 1  (and  <» is)  see  Che.  A.m  In  Is.136  Joell  15 
irD  in  should,  in  the  ofHnlon  of  the  present  writer,  most  prob- 
ably be  ^Mirop*  IVJi  'like  destniction  wroogbt  by  IshmaeL' 
In  Exek.  1 94  10  5  also  the  present  writer  brieves  that  comes 
frwn  Sitjnr'  fm  1 94  n  ptSon-if-.  Wsm*)-  See  Crit.  Bit. 

*  Cp  Hocamel,..4#rilO,'The  word  JmAB  has  coaw  DOW  and 
then  to  mean  "lord"  or  "commander.'" 
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and  that  an  editor  misoDderstood  this,  and  oonected  it 
into  nr.  That  in  all  the  passages  where  nr  occurs  the 
writer  is  directly  dependent  00  our  P,  is  a  perfecd]r 
defensible  proposition.  It  is  equally  plausible  to  hold 
that  El-'elyon  at  any  rate  in  Gen.  I419M  (see  Sodom, 
%  6  [c])  and  Cl-'olam  in  Gen.  21 33  are  corruptions  of 
El-jerahmed,  'tbeGodof JerahmeeL'  CpalsoEI-belbd 
(Gen.  81 13  85?),  originally  perhaps  El-tubal ;  Titbai. 
\q.  V. )  is  an  ethnic  and  place-name  of  the  Negdk 

The  names  supposed  to  be  compounded  with  R»«»AiI<«;  are 
np'Offj  TlttnTi  aiid  nrmx-  It  i*  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  widely  accepted  tEcory  is  correct.   See  SKKDwra,  Zuu- 

SHADDAl. 

HommtHAHT  loqff^  confirms  the  secood  view  ^v«n  abo*c 
by  comparing  the  Babylonian  names  Ammi-aatana,  SamStt- 
satana  (dynasty  of  Hammurabi),  and  the  Asyriau  namea 
Harduk-SadOa,  Bel-Woa,  Bcl-Harran-IadDa.  That  -na  intbe 
two  former  words  is  the  first  plur.  suffix  seems  highly  probable 
(Jensen  compares  Old  Bab.  nuiuiftniO-  T.  K.  C 

SHADES  (□^Mpi).  see  Dead,  g  3.  and  Refhaih. 

SHADOW  OP  DEATH  (T^'^'  Ckia  O&n&toy  : 

umbra  mortis),  or,  as  RV,  '  deep  darkness,*  a  title  oC 
Sheol  {q-v,)  in  the  Book  of  Job  {e.g.,  lOat/  'tibe 
land  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,'  9  rNO(t>6pOC  and  pHN 
CKOTOYC  &IWNIOY  :  8817.  'the  Gates  of  the  [cityof 
the]  Shadow  of  Dotth,'  6  nvAtopoi  &Aoy}-  Prob- 
ably, too,  pushes  like  Job  85  24i7  (cp  0)  P».  44 19  [so] 
dKxdd  also  be  dassed  with  these  passages,  and.  by 
probable  correction  of  the  text,  Ps.94ir  IIS17  (see 
below).  The  didactic  explanation  'shadow  of  death' 
proceeds  from  a  very  old  but  probably  incorrect  tradition. 
It  suits  the  preceding  passages,  however.  Elsewhere 
(e.g..  Am.  58  [6  axt^  without  Avdrovj  JobSs  Ps.  107 
to  14  Is. 9 1  [3])  'deep  daikness,'  or  ndier  '^oom'  is 
perhaps  more  Eavoured  by  the  context 

On  the  pmnting  IHO^  or  irtD^  sea  Baith,  NB  as9«:  ob 
the  ttaditMBal  reading  tiioV)^  Ht]A.GGAU9&j\^^;  ZATW 
17  [1897]  tb  ff.  Oa  the  emcDdatioa  ncn  for  n^n  (ceo- 
jectuiaUy  rendered  'nlaice  0  b  n.  04 17  IIB 17,  wa  die.  A^H 

8HADRACB  (TT]B' ;  ce^p&X  [SBAQr  Theod.]) 
and  HashMdi  (T|?«e ;  jH[e]lC&x  [•BQr  Theod.  ]  -cak 
[A]),  names  given  at  Babylon  to  two  of  Daniel's  Jewish 
companions,  otherwise  c^led  Hananiah  and  Mishael 
(Dan.  I7  249  3i3  ff.).  Very  uo-Babylonian-looking 
names.  The  termination  can  hardly  be  Aku,  a  name 
of  the  mt»n-god  (so  Frd.  Del  formerly,  bat  see  now 
CaiwerBL$7$i),  but  might  be  the  Elamite  name  Sulnik 
(Lenormant ;  Jensen).  If,  however,  we  admit  that  the 
story  of  Daniel,  like  so  many  others  in  the  OT,  has  been 
altered  by  a  redactor,  and  that  the  scene  of  part  of  it 
at  least  lay  in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel,  we  may  conjecture 
that  Shadrach  is  a  distortion  of  Asshur,  Meshach  of 
•Cushani,  and  for  completeness  let  us  add,  comparing 
Rab-ahalcdi  from 'Aralv^nsh,  and  Rab-saris  &offi'Aiab- 
asshur,  Abed-nego  from  *Arab-neg^i — the  Arabia 
of  the  Negeb.    Cp  N18ROCH.  t.  k.  c 

SHAFT.  1.  TfV,  ySrik,  lit.  'thigh*;  k&yAoc: 
Ex.2631  87i7  AV;  Nu.84  'base'  RV.  See  Candlestick, 
I  a. 

a.  ni^  ^ndk,  mOomiVkk,  £x.9fi3r  37 17  RV;  'btanck' 
AV,  see  Candlestick,  |  3. 
3.  fn,  Vr,/S^;  Is.493.    See  Wbapoms,  1  3. 

SHAGE  (nap.  var.  NJ^f* ;  cwA&  [BK]  c&fH  [A] 
[L]),  iCh.ll34t.    See  Jonathan  (5)  and 
Shahhah  (4). 

SEAHABAIM  (Dnn?' ;  caarhA  [B],  -pHM  [A], 
cetopeiN  [L]),  a  Benjamite  name  (i  Ch.  Ssf).  Either 
a  corruption,  through  Ahishahar,  from  Aher  (so  Marq.,^ 
see  Benjamin,  §  9,  iL  a,  b)  or,  much  more  probably,  a 
corruption,  equally  with  Ahishahar,  of  Ashhur,  a  name 
which,  modified  as  Asshur,  designates  the  N.  Aiafaim 
population  of  the  Negeb.    Cp  SimiOR.  Siafaaraim's 

1  The  present  writer,  however,  believes  that  TIM  agm  and 
again  reprcMOts  ^mrTt  *  JeiabmeeL' 
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home  was  in  '  the  field  [bigblaad]  of  Moab,'  or  rather 
■  of  Missur ' ;  his  wives  are  named  Husbim  and  Baara— 
i.e. ,  Cushim  and  'Ar&tx  T.  E.  C 

SEAHAZOEAH  (np> VnC*.  Kr. .  but  7rO\'SrVff.  Ktb. . 
whence  RV  Shaliuainall),  a  place  on  the  border  of 
Isacbar  towards  the  Jordan — if  the  text  is  correct 
(JoalLlSn;  C&A6IM  e&A&ccfcN  [B],  c&cei- 

M&e  K.  e.  [A],  c&ceiMA  [L.] ;  sehenma  [Vg.] ;  sasima, 
saasim  [O^nSOiS  l$2ai]). 

KUmann  supposes «  pUce-Dame  Shalunm,  which  is  usually 
cooDcctcd  with  jTVt  'to  be  higb'  (Ges,-Bu.(l^ ;  cp  Gray, 
HFNq^^  Analasy,  howmr,  fkvom  vi«w  thM  dther  V 
is  a  nuswritten  form  tt  the  fbUownig  word  trO0  fPSi  o*  tfOV  >>> 
'V  '3  *  cornipUao  of  the  name  which  underlies  'nff.  Now 
rSV  in  HT  b  loaietiiDes  a  comiption  of  adz  or  D'VS 

probably  Ps.78s  1216),  no  of  ^  (Ps.  7S  7  [6]),  and  O'ptD  of 
aya  (is. Mao,  Crii.  Bii.").  O'SW  may  tbmbre  come  from 
D*Clll,  dtber  directly  (n'S),  or  diroogfa  tbo  form  OWO. 

Snubrly  Betb^bemeah  coBta  from  '  Betb^ushim ' :  in  v.  36 
it  isgranped  with  Hi|nla^el  and  Horcm,  both  of  which  namea 
cone  from  *Jcra)fiiieer  (virtually  a  ^nonym  of' Cuih'X  Old 
Cashhe  ot  Jaa^maclbe  aettloDMitB  an  ■mum.        T.  K,  C 

BHATiinf  (d^:  6IC  C&Ahm  [ADEL];  so  Pesh., 
Vg, ;  Job.  80  I  gives  '  to  Salem  ...  in  peace ' ; 

Sam. ,  ;  '  in  peace '  RV),  Gen.  83 18.  Accepting 

the  MT  and  AV's  rendering,  we  must  look  for  a  place 
called  Sialem  near  Shecbem,  where  in  fact  Robiasoa 
found  a  village  called  SSlim,  in  the  hilly  region  to  the  E. 
of  the  Vale  of  Sbechem.  No  such  place,  however,  is 
mentioned  elsewhere,  and  many  prefer  to  reader  '  safe 
and  souikI'  (Tgg.,  Saad.>  Rashi,  Ges.,  Di.,  Del  ;  cp 
Sam.)L  The  truth,  however,  is  quite  different  It  is 
probable  that  the  geography  of  the  original  narrative  has 
been  altered  by  the  redacts.    See  Shscheu,  2. 

'Canw  in  peace'  is  not  natund.  Wenbausen  (C//(^  317), 
KastBcb-Socm  (Cm.  7S),  and  Ball  suspect  corruption.  Q^p, 
bowew,  ia  not  a  pUuuible  emendatioa  tit  qSp-       t.  k.  c. 

SHALXK,  RV  BhBalliii,  Lud  of  (W^Xf^hn^.  thc 
THC  e&cAKeM  cm.  T.  r>  c&aAcim  £a],  thc  thc 
rftAAt  THC  TTOAeuc  cer^eiM  [L}).  iS.94t.  Ac- 
cording to  Ewald  (Hisi.Zv^),  Wellbausen  {TBS  70), 
Driver,  and  '  Sha'alim '  dould  rather  be  '  Sbaal- 

abbim '  (a  Danite  place).  The  account  of  Saul's  route  is, 
however,  by  no  means  clear,  and  '  Sia'alim '  may  be  a 
corruption  either  of  Shalishah  or  of  Shaul  (with  which 
Shual  [q.v.l  may  also  be  connected  ;  cp  H.  P.  Smith) ; 
in  this  case  the  second  clause  in  v,  4  disappears. 

J  T.  K.  C. 

BEALISEA(H)b  LAKD  OF  (XW^  "Vt ;  thc  pHC 
ceAx&  [BL]-  T-  r-  C&AtCCi  [A]),  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  route  taken  by  Saul,  after  leaving  his 
home,  to  the  'land  of  Zuph'  in  the  hill-country  of 
^raim  {xS.94). 

The  name  Slnlisba(h)  also  occurs  in  tba  oompooDd  |rface- 
name  Baal«iialisha  and  possibly  underlies  tb«  corrupt  words 
Zblah  and  ZaLZAHj^f.t*.),  Barzuxai  (see  Hsthiboshbth), 
and  also  Laish  and  Laishah;  00  the  affinities  of  the  name  cp 
AsHKB,  §  4,  ii.,  end. 

The  district  referred  to  in  i  S.  94  would  seem  to  be 
that  in  which  the  headquarters  of.  Saul's  clan  w^ 
Htnated — i.*.,  probably  Beth-gallim  (cp  Gaixim)  or 
Beth^^lgal,  or  (originally)  Beth-jerahmeet.^  It  must 
also  have  contained  the  place  called  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
which  might  probably  with  equal  accuraty  be  called 
Gibeah  of  Shalisha,  the  names  of  Saul  (Shaul)  and 
Shalisha  bring  perhaps  connected  (see  Saul,  §  i, 
MephibosheTh).  If,  therefore,  'Gibeah  of  Saul'  is 
Tightly  identified  with  Tell  el-PQl,  a\  m.  N.  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  know  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Shali^ia. 

The  geography  of  i  S.S4  has  caused  much  perplexity.  The 
difficulty  hes  not  only  in  Qie  poeilion  of  the  clause,  '  And  he 
passed  through  the  hill  coontiy  of  Epbraim,'  but  also  in  the 
final  daose  refernoE  to  ya[  YJf  (RV,  'the  land  of  the  Ben- 
janitcs'X  "Va-  pN  muM  be  taken  together  with  *1'd;b'*II  in 
*S.!Oi.    Id  both  passages  *]<0'  is  very  probably  a  corruption  of 

>  In  explaiBiini,  ace  Hepbiboshcth,  Roceum,  Zelzah. 
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*^KDn7',  and  the  last  member  of  the  sentence  in  i  S.  0  4  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  correction  of  the  carelessly  written  Gist  clause,  so 
that  the  whole  verse  becomes  (cp  Shalih)  'And  he  paned 
through  the  Jera^meelite  land  (i.e.,  thc  district  of  BethOeral;- 
meel^  but  they  found  them  not,  and  passed  through  the  land  of 
Shalisha  (£#.,  the  district  of  Gibeah  of  Saul^  but  they  found 
them  not.'  For  a  parallel  to  the  emendation  of  niair*OT  in 
clause  I.  see  Josh.S433,  and  cp  Phikehas;  and  for  another 
view,  see  Harq.  J^mmd.  13,  n.  i. 

Baal-shalisha  (3  K.  44a)  has  been  considered  else- 
where, and  the  identification  mentioned  wiUsuH  periiaps 
be  tlw  most  plauutde  erne,  even  if  we  explain  the 
second  part  of  the  name  and  also  the  'Gilgal'  in  3  K. 
438*  on  the  analogy  of  the  'Gilgal'  and  'Gallim' 
disclosed  to  us  in  a  S.  84/.  17  37  19  33,  and  the 
'Shalisha'  of  15.94.  We  may  also  provisionally 
hold  that  Shalisha  is  a  less  correct  form  than  Shaul 
(cp  Saul,  g  1).  x.  k.  c. 

8HALLECHETH.  GATE  OF  (Hp^r).  apparently 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple,  i  Ch.26i6t.  See 
HoSAH  ii.  That  it  is  a  synonym  for  the  'dung- 
gate'  (cp  RV^-),  is  very  unlikely.  Cp,  however, 
Thenhis  on  n  KL  26  it. 

either  from  a  clan-name  akin  to 
Ishmael,  or  =' retribution  [of  Godl'  cp  $  56  and  see 

Meshullah;  analogous  are  H^^^,  >1^^^,  and 

Ph.  nhzf.  o^na.  xims*,  Paim.  waw  [c&amhc} 

and  IDTC',  the  Nab.  IQTtP  and  Sab.  □7D,  etc.,  cp 
Berger  in  Rev.  itAssyriot.  et  d Arehiol.  1895,  p.  75; 
ceXAoYM  [BAL]). 

I.  Scui  of  Jabesh  (EV),  or  rather  'a  Jabeshite'  (see 
Ginath),  who  killed  Zechariah  b.  Jeroboam,  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  in  Ibleau  [f.f.]  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  Israel.  After  one  month's  reign  he  was  killed 
by  Menahem  (a  K.  16ro-is;  a^XKny.  [L]).  M'Curdy 
{HPM\-in)  sees  a  reference  to  this  in  the  statement  of 
Zech.  11 8  that  Yahwfe  '  cut  off  the  three  shepherds  in  one 
month.'  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  justify  this  theory 
(which  is  that  of  Hitzig  and  Ewald)  in  all  points  from 
the  Hebrew  records,  and  the  view  that  Zech.  9-11  is  pre- 
exilic  ia  unsatisfactory  (see  Zechakiah  [Book],  g  5). 
It  has  been  thought  that  Shallum's  bcdd  deed  may  be 
referred  to  in  Hos.  10 14  (see  Beth-arbel,  but  cp 
Salmah). 

3.  b.  Tekoa  (MT  Tixvah,  tf.v.X  i^.,  a  Telcoite,  'keeper  of 
the  wardfobe,'  and  husband  (Sba  'aon*)  of  the_propIiMesB 
Huklah(aK.S8i4««AAviIBL]aCh.8493  nWUvilBALD;  m 
below, 

3.  b.Sismai,  adescendant  of  Sheshan(iCh.24o^}««A[A]oivi 
(BALD.  Kittd  (.S'itOT'iu/^.)  illustrates  the  combfaiaiion  of 
TDDD  and  Dl^  by  (ovv'fuiot)  •ddIdI  [3  dW^P3  in  a  Pb.  ioscrip. 
tion  from  Lamax  Idpethtis  (CIS  1 95) :  but  cp  Sismai. 

4.  b.  Josiah  <Jer.S2ii,  atUof^  iCb.Si5  roAlAJovfi  [BA]}, 
gcnendly  known  as  Jbhoahaz  [^.v.l. 

s.  b.  Sbanl,  of  Simeon  (|  9X  i  Cb.  4 15  (raAc/i  [BA]  owAAqfi, 
IL] ;  ullum  [Vj.D. 

6.  b.  Zadok,  in  the  gcnealogicat  list  connecting  Eleaiar  with 
Ewa,  iCh.«i9/  [5  38^1  (<raA»ti  [B],  Ezni7a,  aakov^.  [B])  = 
iEid.81  (Salum,  Rv  Sai.em  intA^v  (BA]  a  dimintiiive 

4  Esd.  1 1  Sadamias,  RV  Salemas.  In  iCh.9  it  Neb.  11  ii 
fais  name  appears  as  Meshuli^m  ig.v.,  no.  7). 

7.  b.  Naphtali  (I  6),  1  Cb.  7 13  (inLAjMiwi>  [Bl,  mAAiift  [L]). 
He  and  his  brother  are  called  'the  sons  of  Biltuib '  (the  mother  of 
Naphtali  and  DanJ;  possibly  some  of  these  were  Danites  (see 
Be.  Ckron.  ad  Ix.}.  According  to  L  ^oAoofi  (for  Bilhah)  was 
the  son  of  Shallum.  The  name  appears  also  under  the  form 
Shilleu  3 (Gen.  4634,  irvAAmt,  DlSr  Sam.  Nu.  2640,  a-hv  Sam. 
nAA)|  [BX  vfAAivi  [AF]  cf«(aW  [LIX  whence  the  &mily  of  the 
ShiUemltes  (Nu.  lee.  cit.  'OWn,  <DlSr>  Sam.  (  nAA«d<]i 
[BAFLp. 

8.  The  b'nc  Shallum  were  one  of  the  six  groups  of  the 
'children  of  (he  doorkeepers'  (Emi  343  voAovfi  [B]  lleh.745, 
wAov/i  [BK])  in  I  Esd.  &  38  Salum  (^viunifi  [A]  [B  om.]].  Of 
these,  three  (Shallum,  Akkub,  and  Taknon)  are  mentioned  as 
individualt  in  a  list  of  doorkeepers  (1  Ch.  9 1;,  voABft  [B  twice, 
A  once],  imAAiofi  (A  once]).  In  Neh.  13  35  his  name  appears  as 
Herhullau  (q.v.,  DO.  JO,  and  see  below,  no.  11).  'Door- 

1  On  tt's  reading,  see  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 
S  As  the  versions  show  (here  and  in  nos.  4  and  10),  oVf*  and 
OTIf  are  very  closdy  rebited,  cp  Hhshullamoth  (1).  ^ 
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keepers '  in  Em  3  49  Neh.  T  4s  should  probahly  be  '  Asshurites,' 
•nothcr  N.  Arabian  ethnic  (Cdc). 

g.  Shallum  the  Korahite  (i  Ch.  9 19,  voAwfun-  [B],  vnAwfi'  [A]), 
see  Mbshelemiah. 

to.  An  Ephraimite  (2Ch.  38 II  mAXigfi  [BA1 -cifi  (LI). 

11.  A  door-keeper  (or  Asshurite?  Che.),  Ezra  10a4  (yeAAjift 
[Bl,  ■wuAJUiM  iKl,  croAAq/i  [A],  <rt.  [Lp=i  Eid.  835  Sali-UMUS 
(voAJUvfMt  [B*t>A],  -fiov  (BalcTD-  Prom  the  fact  that  Telem 
(Cp  Talmon)  occurt  alongside  hi&  name,  it  is  probable  that  be  is 
to  be  identified  with  no.  B,  above. 

13.  One  of  the  b.  Ban^  EnW^  (vaAavfi  [BN])bSahatu5 
I  Esd.  9  34  ((TOfiaroc  {BAJ). 

13.  b.  Hallohesh  one  of  the  repairers  of  the  wall  at 
Jenisaleni  (Neb.  S 13  iraA(A.]ovfi  [BA],  •oAowfi  (ltD. 

14.  The  fotber  of  Hanameel  and  ancle  (,-fpd  ^  Jemniab  0^'- 
St  (0  SftW,  aoA*^  [BAQ],  <raAfuif  [r*],  sipm  [Q^-D, 
posubly  the  same  as  a  (above). 

SHALLUN  (p^^).  b.  Col-hozeh  ),  ruler  of  the 
district  of  Mizpab,  who  repaired  the  fountain-gate  and 
part  of  the  pool  of  Shiloah  (Neh.815;  om., 
eMMWN  [L])- 

SHALHAI  (AV  in  Neh.  748  =  Ezra  246t:  'D^ 
(=Salmai  in  RV]  in  Neh.  with  no  varr.  [except  (k) 
gainst  NA«|a*t  (B),  nV*t  (A),  it«A«kw  (L)l,  and  in  Eara,  H-i- 
[Ba. ;  the  nsoal  text  being  "p^,  cp  fftA>(i(t}t  (AL)] ;  'TpP  in 
Ena,  Kt.  [B5. ;  the  usual  text  being  'Tt^  =  Shamlai  (RV), 
annaar  (B)]),  only  in  the  phrase  '  the  cmildren  of  Salmai,'  a 
£raily  of  the  Nethinim  EzRAii,  I  ion).  The  name 
■uggests  a  fordgn  onguk  In  iEid.630  the  oomapooding 
name  b  Svbai  {nfimn  [BA],  v^tm^  [L]).  Cp  Shklumiel. 

SHALHAN  (Hos.  IO14).    See  Beth-asbel. 

SBALMAMESEB(-lI?^tp^:  C&M6NN&C&P.C&A&- 
MAN&CC&P  [B]  ;  C&AM&N&C&P  [A],  c&m&N&cc&p 
[A^,  in  2  K.  I89];  caAm&NACC&P  [L]:  in  Tob. 
la  13 15/.  EonnHmr,  6N6AWCCa.poc.  -&p  [BKA]: 
in  4  Esd.  I840  Salhakasak,  Salwiamusar).  named 
as  king  of  Assyria  in  3  K.  ITj-ti  I89-11,  is  obviously 
the  king  who  succeeded  Tl^th  •  pileser  and  preceded 
Sargon.  Hence  he  must  be  identified  with  Sulm&nu- 
aSaxid  IV.,  successor  and  possibly  son  of  Tiglath- 
ptleser  III.  He  was  king  of  Assyria,  797-733  B.C.  He 
seems  to  have  left  no  monuments,  probably  because 
his  reign  wassoshorL  Hewassucceeded  by  Sargon  11.. 
who  appears  to  have  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Veiy 
little  is  known  <tf  htm.  The  Babylonian  (Throaicle, 
ICS  2376,  narrates  that  'he  sat  on  the  throne,  a^th 
of  Tebfitu  [737  B.C.].  The  city  Samara'in  (or 
^bara'in)  he  destroyed  (cp  Samaritans,  §  a). 
In  his  (iftb  3rear  'Sulm&nu-alarid,  in  Teb^u,  met  his 
fate,  five  years  had  Sulmanu-^arid  reigned  in  Assyria. ' 
The  existing  ct^es  of  the  eponym  canons  give  the 
names  of  the  eponyms  for  the  five  years  of  his  reign, 
and  the  additional  information  that  in  the  first  two 
years  there  was  no  military  expedition,  but  that  there 
was  one  in  each  of  the  years  735-733  B.C.  Un- 
for[nnaiely  the  objective  of  these  expeditions  is  not 
known.  Some  of  the  standard  lion  weights  found  at 
Kalah  bear  this  king's  name,  KB2zif.  A  boundary 
stone  inscriptioD,  published  by  Peiser  (ICeilinschriftlicke 
ActtnstUcke,  T ff.),  refers  to  private  transactions  in  the 
second  year  of  this  reign,  at  DQr-ili,  which  town  was 
then  under  his  rule.  For  another  private  transaction  of 
this  reign,  in  or  near  Nineveh  (?),  see  KB^x<A.  Sargon, 
in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  accuses  Shalmaneser  of  forcibly 
dispossesati^  the  old  capital  ASSur  of  its  ancient  rights 
and  immunities  (see  Wi.  AOFXtpaffJ).  It  seems 
certain  also  that,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his 
fotber  (?)  Uglath-iHleser  had  placed  Um  as  his  lieutenant 
over  the  city  and  district  of  Simirra,  conquered  in  738 
B.C.  (see  WL  AOF  2^).  That  he  actually  took 
Samaria  is  rendered  doubtful  by  Sargon's  claim  to  have 
done  so,  see  Samaritans,  8  See  Hosba  for  his 
relaliiMis  with  that  monardt. 

The  Shalnwn  of  Hos.  10 14  hu  been  identi6ed  U-g-, 
by  Wellhauaen,  iriio  regards  p.  10  as  an  interpoJation) 
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with  ShahnaneMT  IV. ;  against  this  see  Beth.akbsi.,  and  CriL 
BiiA  C  H.  W.  J. 

BHAK&  [B^;  cAM&e&  [BK],  camma  [AL]),  h. 
Hothan  the  Aroeriie,  one  of  David's  heroes  (i  CHi.  1144). 
Cp  Elishama — i.e.,  probably  Ishmael  (CHie.).  His 
brother  is  Jeiel— Jerahmeel  [Che]  (see  JEIEL.  3). 

CTAHAMAir  (nnpC'.  3Ch.lli9).  See  She- 
habiah  (3). 

8HAHBU8  (Old  Eng.  scanut.  from  the  late  Lat. 
scamellum,  a  small  bench),  though  now  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  slaughter-house,  formerly  signified  a 
bench  or  stall  on  which  goods,  and  particularly  meat, 
were  exposed  for  sale,  and  then  a  meat  or  flesh-market 
{Kp&trib'Kioi').  In  this  sense  shamUes  is  used  io 
our  later  English  versions  to  render  /uUeXXor  { i  Cor. 
IO35},  the  l^L  tHoceUum,*  or  provision -maiket,  for 
which  earlier  translators  have  '  market '  (Tindale)  or 
'  fleshe  market '  (Coverdale  and  others).  '  Shambles '  first 
appears  io  the  Rheims  verUon  of  1583.  The  Roman 
cc^ists  who  founded  the  Corinth  of  Paul's  day  (see 
CoKlNTH)  ID  all  probaUlity  brought  the  name  with 
than.'  'The  salesmen  were  named  muaellarii  and  dealt 
not  only  in  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals  but  also  in 
venison  and  other  game,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
secondary  articles  of  diet  classed  by  the  ancients  under 
the  head  of  Afw,  obsonia  (references  in  Marq.  Das 
PrivatUden  d.  RSmer,  450  [1879]). 

Dio  Cassius  defines  rb  fuUtXAor  as  -r^r  cynaiir  ritw  ifmu 
(01  II).  In  Athens  the  pro viaon -market  (hfravHAia)  was  diridcd 
into  sections,  tenned  mixAot  (circles),  and  named  after  the  special 
wares  offered  for  sale,  tis  rb  o^r,  <w  oIi-ov,  etc  (P<riLB47 
10  ag). 

In  I  Cor.  lOss  the  Corinthian  Chnstians  are  advised 
to  purchase  whatever  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  provision- 
market  of  the  city,  asking  no  question  on  the  score  ai 
conscience,  '  for  tlw  earth  is  tbe  Lord's  and  the  Ailnesi 
Iherectf.'  A.  R.  s.  K. 

8HAHED,  RV  Shemed  (ip^),  b.  Elpaal  (;.?. ), 
in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  {^.v..  §9,  ii-  8).  i  C:h.8ii: 
perh^  same  as  Isbmerai  in  v:  18,  see  JQIl  11  raj,  {  i. 
Recent  etUtions  (BL ,  Ginsb. )  read  -ev,  in  prefiereoce  to 
TOr  (final  d,  not  final  r) ;  the  latter,  however,  is  followed 
by  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles,  Pesh.  and  0  (vq/Cfp  [B], 
ffe/i/ik  [A],  ra/uu)}X  [L]). 

SHAME.  BHAMEFITL  VHSSQ  {T^n),  Hos.9io 
Jer.3a4  II13.    See  Idol,  §3. 

SHAKER  (19j|^).  I  Ch.  734.  AV  ShekBR  (a  and  3). 

SHAHCtAB  (Hlpe' ;  c&M&r«P  [B].  c&m6-  [U  and 
BA  in  Judg.  66];  Jos.  c&Ar&POC,  CAM&fApoC ;  on 
-  .    n      the  addition  in  some  MSS  of  &  after 
1.  jncig.j}3i-  jydg  jg J,  5^  Moore,  '  Judges.'  SBOT 

[Heb.  ],  59).  An  early  Israelitish  hero,  Judg.  831  66; 
or,  as  otbCTs  think,  a  fordgn  oppressor  of  Israel  oc  of 
some  part  of  Israel  whom  the  writer  of  Judg.33t,  tfaroogfa 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  alltision  in  Ja^.  56,  nustook 
for  a  patiiotic  warrior.  The  notice  in  Judg.  8  31,  how- 
ever, is,  accordii^  to  the  most  recent  commentators,  a 
very  late  insertion,  laternot  only  than  the  deuteronomistu: 
elements  in  Judges,  but  also  than  the  editor  to  whom  the 
chronological  system  of  Judges  in  its  present  fmn  is  due. 
It  stands  altogether  outside  that  systtan,  and  is  endendy 
unknown  to  the  author  of  Judg.  4i,  wtiidi  connects  tbe 
oppression  of  Jabin  with  the  death  of  Ehud.  Tbe  anthfw 
of  the  notice  was  poorly  provided  with  suitaUe  details 
for  a  fictitious  story ;  he  takes  a  hint  (it  may  perhaps  be 
held)  firom  Judg.  15i4  /,  where  a  similu'  explnt  is 

1  [For  other  references  see  Lehmaan,  'Menander  n.  JoMfdian 
lib.  S&lmanassar  IV.  pt.  i.,'  BettrOgg  mtw  AUtm  GtscUdUt, 
2  135-140  {igoafA 

3  Mactll^m  was  also  adopted  into  the  Hdvew  of  tbe  Taband 

and  Midrash  under  the  forms 

etc.  (see  the  len- 

Gons  of  Levy  end  lastrow). 
■  For  the  avon/M  of  Roine  see  arL«M«2bM<  in  Ruth's  ^acL 
Mrf  Xmk.  Antif.^i 
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assigned  to  Samson.*  When  we  consider  that  the  legend 
(2S.2811  f.)  of  Shaininah  ben  Agee,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  has  also  been  influenced  ^  the  Samson-stoiy, 
such  licoise  would  not  be  surprisiog.  Note  also  that 
all  these  names  begin  with  ev  {sk-m).  The  chief  object 
of  the  insertion  of  Judg.331  would  be  to  explain  the 
ohscnre  phrase  *  in  the  days  of  Sbamgar  ben  Anath '  in 
Judg.56. 

Tim  critical  theory  can  only  be  right  in  part.*  Cenainly 
Shamgai'  ben  Anutb  conies  Irom  the  song  in  Judg.  fi  (in  a  comipt 
form,  so  fiiT  as  v,6  is  concerned).  But  the  late  writer  of  S31 
ventured  on  no  Mmunt  of  '  Shaingar's '  exploits.  Unless  our 
experience  elsewheie  is  altogether  illiuory,  the  passage  (831) 
has  snffered  both  by  corruption  and  by  editorial  manipulation. 
On  the  aaaloKy  of  sunilarly  corrupt  passages,  we  have  to  restore 
it  thus :  *  And  afier  him  arose  Shamgar  ben  Anath  ;  he  smote 
the  Peliltim  [Ishmaelites,  JerahmecTiles] ;  he  also  delivered 
Isiac).'   The  corrector  of  the       evidently  felt  that '  Pelikim ' 

occurred  too  early ;  hewroteintbemar^n  Ishmaelites,"Jaah* 
roeelites,' as  alternative  corrections  for '  PeliStim."  '  lihinaelites' 
seems  to  be  the  r^ht  word  ;  the  precedine  namiiive  in  its  wiginal 
form  probably  closed  with  the  words,  ^and  the  land  bad  rest 
from  the  Ishmaelites,' just  as  the  narrative  of  Jabin  or  Sisera 
probably  cloacd  with  the  words,  'and  the  land  had  rest  from  the 
AnbiaBS.'* 

But  who  was  the  true  *  Shamgar^  (Jndg.  S6)  ?  Moore 
{/mdgtit  106)  and  Marquart  (Fund.  3)  have  suggested 
_  j_.    g     that  he  may  have  been  a  Hittite  king. 

Sangara  was  the  name  of  a  (Hittite)  Iting 
aS  Carchemish  in  the  time  of  ASur-nasir-pal  and  Shal- 
maoeserll.  Moore  also  refers,  in  illustration  of 'Sisera,' 
to  the  numerous  Hittite  names  in  -sira  (t.g. ,  Hti^ra. 
WMM  As.  V.  Eur.  333),  whilst  Marquart  compares  the 
name  Pi-siri(s),  borne  by  the  last  king  of  Carchemish 
(cp  DeL  Par.  270),  and  Ball*  refers  (for  '  ben  Anath ') 
to  Bur-anati,  the  name  of  the  king  of  Yasbuk  whom 
Shalmaneser  11.  mentions  as  an  ally  of  Sangara  {KB 
I159;  cp  Ishsak).  The  song,  however,  is  so  often 
corrupt  that  the  question'  of  the  names  Sbamgar  and 
Sisoa  needs  to  be  re-examined  in  connection  with  a 
thorough  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  Judg.  5.  The 
main  historical  result  of  such  a  revision  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  that  the  foes  by  whom  the  Israelites 
were  oppressed  were  N.  Arabians,  variously  called  Jerah- 
meeiites,  Ishmaelites,  Cushites,  Asshurites,  and  Keniz- 
sites,  and  that  v.  6  should  run  thus  : 

Is  the  days  of  Jcrahmeel  son  of  Anak," 
In  the  days  of  Cosaun  and  lihmaeL 

•uoVi  'Sban^ar'  (?),  is  in  fact  a  scribe's  mixture  of 
Smotf*  and  SitDrrv,  and  the  scribe  himself  corrected  his 
erTor,"  while  mco  is  a  corruption  of  the  ethnic  name 
n^,  *  Asshur,'  a  collateral  form  of  which  was  probably 
'  Geshur '  {see  Geshus,  z).  Now  perhaps  we  can 
see  how  '  Jabin '  and  '  Sisera '  both  appear  in  the  story. 
'  Jabin  *  (0*,  twice  Jamin)  is  one  of  the  corruptions  of 
'  Jerahmed,'  so  that  the  king  of  Kenaz  (up,  not  [jos), 
whose  ca{Hial  was  Kadeslf-bamea],  m%;ht  equally  well 
be  called  'Jerahmeel'  and  'Asshur.'  That  'Sisera' 
represents  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic  name  may  also  be  pre- 
snmed  fiom  its  occurrence  in  the  list  of  the  families  of 

1  Hoorepdnts  otit  {SBO  T,  l.e.y  that  in  some  forma  of  0  the 
notice  of  Snanyar  stands  after  the  stoty  of  Samson,  and  con- 
JeLluiea  that  this  was  the  Miginal  place  oTihe  brief  account, 

*  WincJtler  too,  axpnnes  ditiatiafaction  with  the 
Gwrent  theory;  but  he  has  no  light  to  throw  dther  on  831  or 
od6«, 

S  There  are  quite  sufficient  parallels  for  these  and  the  preced- 
ing emendations.  DO  iiequently  spring:*  out  of  ^yoc,  and 
cbrmokigica]  statements  have  several  times  {*-g^,  Nu.  14  33  Am. 
Sio  535)  arisen  oat  of  misread  ethnic  names,  5ee  MosE.<;,  1 11. 
The  difficnitie*  arising  out  of  roSo  (cp  9),  and  out  of  the  six 
hundred  raeo,  who  *  have  always  taxed  the  ciediiliQr  t£  the  com- 
mentaiDTs'  (Mooie;  cp  Wade,  Old  Teit.  Hutoty,  tgS,  n.  t\ 
DOW  dtianoeaf. 

4  Saiilha  DBM,t.v.  'Iihbak.'  'Bur'  may  have  been  taken 
by  the  Kribe  to  be  «13  ('sob*);  cp  the  reading  proposed  in 
col.  163,  n.  1. 

*  n  and  p  confonnded.    But  cp  Anath. 

*  hS'^htr  *D*a  repreccnis  Smtn' ;  V  stands  for  nf  The  rest 
of  'nr  was  cxpdjed  hy  dM  fi»UMring  word  •fy^rt  which  resembles 
Wr.  line  a  now  Mwean  in  a  mndi  altered  tarn  ia  n  tA  See 
Crit.m. 
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the  Nethinim  {  =  Ethanim,  'men  of  Ethan' — a  N. 
AralHan  r^on).    See  SiSERA,  and  Crit.  Bib. 

Cp  G.  F.  Kaon,  /"^POi  »>s/^,  149/,  and  'Shamgarvand 
Sisera,'  in Atm.  Or.  Soekl9b\^y.;  WL  C/ln4  (Sem- 
gtr,  two  dnioe  names).  t.  K.  C. 

BHAKEDTH  (TOnipB^,  i  Ch.27B:  in  a  S.  28»5 
Shahmah  (s). 

'awAim^  iyi^).  I.  a  city  in  the  highlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  16^;  c&M6tp  [B],  c&d>eip  [AL]).  It 
may  possiUy  be  identified  with  Umn  SSwurah,  aooo  It 
above  sea  level.  3  m.  N.  from  'AikSb  (cp  v.  50}  and  5  hrs. 
SW.  from  Hebron.  So  Gu^,  Conder,  BuhL  But 
note  ffa<pf ip  of  0*'-. 

3.  A  place  in  Mt.  Ephraira,  the  seat  of  the  clan  of 
Tola,  in  Issachar,  see  Issachar,  §  7  (Judg.  lOi  /. ; 
ffOfmfi  [B],  oaiMpeia  [AL]).^  A  site  to  the  extreme 
N.  of  the  hill-country  seems  possible  (MtxHe).  But  see 
Tola,  where  it  is  su^ested  that  we  should  transfer  the 
tradition  of  Tola  to  the  Neg^  Observe,  too,  that 
Shimron  (; .  v. )  is  both  a  name  erf  Issatdiar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  writer's  theory  of  Josh.  lit  and 
Am.  89,  etc,  the  Negeb.  T.  K.  C. 

SHAMIB  (TpCp*.  Ktb.  1413^),  b.  Uudel.  a  Levite 
(i  Cb.  2434  :  C&MHP  [BA],  ceMMHP  [L]). 

SHAKLAI  ('70?*.  Kt. ;  Kr. ;  c&M&iN  [B], 

ceAftM[e]l  [AL]),  Ezra  246=  Neh.  64S.  Salmai. 

"'A^WA  (K1^),  b.  Zophah,  in  a  genealogy  oC 
ASHEE  {g.  r. ,  8  4,  ii  ),  I  Ch.  7  37  (ceM[M3fc  [BL],  C AMM A 
[A])- 

8HAXKAH  (n^,  8  51 ;  abbrev.  from  Shbhaiah). 

I.  Son^Renelb.  Esau, and  a 'duke' or 'cbui' (T) of  Edom ; 
Gen.  M 13  17  i  Ch.  1 37  [BADEL].  but  i  Cb.  1 37  mwi* 

[AJ,  tLl,  and  Gen.  M 17         [Dn.    See  Edom,  |  4. 

a.  Son  of  Jesae  (see  David,  |  la,  nj ;  (i  S.  I69,  ro^ia  [B], 
<nwMi[Al,  iratuui  [LQ;  but  iClu3i3  RV  (AV  Suihha),  SOj 
Shihsa  (NVpsO;  aS.lS3<r(ifi«a[BAL];3S.21ai.^.SHiMaAH 

inyOtO;  a.  Ktb.  and  RV  SHtMai,  0ifM«  [BA]  mfia« 

[L]).    HissonswereJoHAOABaDdJoNATHANEr.v.].  Scenes, 

below. 

3.  b.  Ar.EE  If-v.],  one  of  David's  'first  three'  (aS.SSii/; 
va4uua  [B],  vofHiMos  [A],  ou/iouw  [LD,  a  Hararits  [a.v.iOT 
perhaps  an  AKCHiTaf^.v.],  for  0ba  calls  him  o  apovx,'^M,  9t> 
o  f'Jf*.  The  exploit  attributed  to  him  in  a  S.  is,  with  slight 
vanalions,  assigned  in  i  Ch.  11 13/.  to  Eleazar,  another  of  David's 
'fiist  threes'  In  L  heappeanas  'sonofEla,' which  may  imply 
identifying  biro  withShimei,  son  of  Ela(i  K.  4  iB  RV ;  see  Elah, 
6).  Me  bad  a  son  named  Jonathan.  See  Jomatham  (ben  Shage) 
and  Skamcak,  |  t. 

4.  A  Haiarite  (trauvav  [B*b],  vaiiw  [Ba  vid.  A] ;  irafiaa  [L] ; 
see  also  Jonathan  b.  Shage),  who  appears  in  9  S.  S3  33  as  one 
of  David^s  thirty,  and  as  a  distinct  person  both  from  Shammah 
b.  Agec  the  Harariie  one  of  the  'first  tbree,'and  from  Shammah 
the  Harodite  also  one  of  David's  thirty^,  is  really  to  be  identified 
with  Shammah  b.  Agee,  and  comes  mto  the  list  in  a  S.  88  33 
merely  as  father  of  Jonathan  ('  ben  Sh^e  *>  [f-r.]. 

5.  The  Harodite  [a.v.],  another  of  David's  thirty  (2  S.  SS  95  ; 
votfui  [B],  vofkiuu  [A],  ffOftMiat  (L]).  In  i  Ch.  11  aj  the  name 
is  Shahuoth  (ntod ;  vofuugtf  [6n],  tratutO  [Ai,  <ratiiJ.u6  [LD,  the 

Hamritc  (nhrin,  A  at*  [Bk],  ««S>  [A],  a/Mipi  [L]) ;  and  in  i  Ch. 
87aSiiAHiiuTH(mn!p^;  mAurf  [BI,  v^Mirf [ALD  the  'Izrab- 
ite,'  whidi,  aceonUag  to  Harquart  {Fiimd.  19X  stands  for 
'rrn^  mnov,  'ShamhudiitheHargditeibdniglngtotln 

Zerahites' ;  see  Zkkah  (iX 

BHAinUJ  {•'ipp,  §  53  ;  cp  Shehaiah}. 

I.  A  Jerahmeelitc  J  rChSaBja  (ovfiMi  [B]',  axrura^u  for 
'brother  of  Shammai,'  i>.  32  [B],  s^'traju^  [Al;  0011410*  [A] 
o^futifLl).    See  Jerahmeel,  |  3. 

3.  '  Son '  of  Rbkeh  Or-v.)  b.  Hebron,  and  '  father '  of  Ma<m, 
'  father '  of  Betb.iur ;  r  Ch.  2  44^  (miw  [B  only  once  L],  iraftnai 
{A  once]). 

3.  Son  of  Mered  l^.v.]  of  Judah,  by  his  'EKyptian*  (more 
probably  'Misrite")  wife;  iCn.417^  (tri^n'  [B],  <r<ixtia*  [Al 
Ti>*H  [LD. 

SHAUOTE  in\Otp).  iCh.  ll27=3S.  2835,  Sham- 
mah {5), 

1  The  fortress  SSnllr,  wid)  which  tome  have  identified 
BBTHin.iA  [a.v.),  has  been  thought  of  by  Schwan  for  Shamir, 
but  can  baraty  have  come  within  Issachar.   Cp  Moote,  aJUe. 
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SHAKlinA  (WM^.  perhaps  'beard,'  |  56,  but  cp 
Shemaiah,  which  m^bt  be  an  expanded  clan  name). 

I.  A  cbteT  of  Rrubek,  |  13,  end:  NQ.IB4  (nfunniA  [B], 
v*tuJu^  [A],  muipv  IF],  0iaAa|,iii)A  (LI). 

3.  Son  of  Dftvid  (iCh.144);  aee  Shikka  (a).  In  3S.614 
Skammuah  (AV). 

3.  A  Levite ;  Neh.  11 17  <m(im(*]t  [BK*A],  vm/mmm  [IMfDb 
in  1  Ch.  9 16  called  Shemaiah. 

4.  A  priaM,  oonumpowy  with  JcnaUm,  Johua's  aucccMM ; 
Nch.  U II  (am.  BR*A,  vmvmm  |Nc-a  a«.  MI,  nfUM  ILQl 

8HAX8HEBJ£I  11^,  iCMACARid  [B],  c&MC. 
[A],  CAMYAli  [L]).  b.  JEKOHAK  bi  a  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  {f.v..  S  9.  ii-  ^)  (z  Ch.8a6t).  Should  the 
name  be  Shimskai  {f.v.)?  Shehariah  (cp  Shihor, 
Aahhur)  follows.  T.  K.  c 

SHAPEAli  (0^ ;  caB&t  [B],  cA<tMJH  [A],  -n 
£L]).  a  Gadite,  i  Ch.  Siaf,  Perhaps  ori^nally  a  name 
at  the  Negeb  (where  Gad  once  dwdt) ;  see  Shaphat, 
SiPHMOTH  (Che. ). 

SHAPHAJT  i]^,  either  an  animal  name,  or  the  name 

or  a  district,  bonie  originally  by  a  clan  and  subsequently 
by  individuals  [see  below} ;  cActi&N  [BAL],  but  in  3  K. 
22  c&<t)<t>&N  [BA}),  b.  A/aliah  b.  Meshullam,  a  scribe, 
temp.  Josiah,  who  was  sent  to  take  an  account  of  the 
expenses  for  the  repair  of  the  temple  (3  K.  223^  ;  v.  3 
CS^4m>n  [A],  V.  14  C044>&e  [B]  =  3  Ch.  848^  ; 
V.  iji  &C&(t>  l^yi-  was  on  diis'  occasion  (the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jonah's  rdgn)  that  Hilkiah  the 
priest  gave  him  the  newly-discovered  '  book  of  the  law ' 
which  he  read  before  the  king ;  see  JosiAH,  and  cp 
Deuteronomy,  %  a  end.  Shaphan  was  probably 
aged,  since  he  was  soon  after  displaced  in  favour  of 
Eliahama  (Jer.  36 There  is  no  valid  reason  why  he 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  Shaphan  (be  &ther  of 
Ahikam  {a  K.  22i9,  cp  Jer.  28  [6  33]  34),  who,  in  turn, 
was  the  father  of  the  well-known  Gedaliah  v.  ]  (a  K. 
25a>  Jer.  3d  [46]  14  40  [47}  5  [<^-  911  &KAQ  om.], 
41  [48]  a  [ira^ay  (Q°«-,  B^A  om.)],  43  [50]  6  (BKAQ 
om.)]),  also  of  a  [H-ominent  personage  called  Elasah, 
mentnned  together  with  Gemarioh  b.  Hilkiah  (Jer.SSs). 
and  posubly  of  the  Jaazaniah  [^.o.]  mentioned  in 
Kzek.  811  (but  see  Kraetzschmar,  ad  loc.). 

Ezek.  811^  it  such  a  remarkable  passage  for  the  history  of 
Jewish  relision,  and  the  name  '  Shaphan '  (in  '  Jaanniah  son  of 
Shaphan  *)  has  been  brought  inio  sucb  close  relation  to  the  extra- 
ordinary reli^ioui  rite  described,  that  we  ihall  give  a  brief  con- 
lideration  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  onomatoloav.    (i)  The 

f>recedence  among  theoriea  is  due  to  the  totemistic.  W,  R.  Smith 
/.  PhiL^q-]/.,  CD  Kin.  301)  sees  in  the  pastt^  'an  account 
of  Gentile  or  family  idolatry  in  which  the  bead  of  each  bouse 
acted  as  priest.  And  the  family  inutKei  which  are  the  object  of 
the  cult  are  those  of  unclean  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  \v.  lo]. 
The  last  point  is  important.  The  word  '^t  *he  Levitical 
law.  the  technical  term  for  a  creature  that  must  not  be  used  at 
food.     That  such  prohibitions  are  associated  with  the  totem 

rsm  of  animal-worship  is  well  known.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  fhct 
the  animnls  worshii^xd  were  mtcUtut,  in  the  Levitic^  sense, 
we  gain  an  additional  argument  that  the  vrm^p  was  of  the  totem 
type.  And  finally,  to  clinch  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that 
amoiie  the  worshippers  Eiekiel  reo^tsed  Jaaauiiah  the  son  of 
Shubn — thai  is,  of  the  rock  badger,  which  it  one  of  the  luiclean 
auadiupeds  (Dt.  14 1  Lev.  11 5),  and  must  thefcfore  have  been 
Ivtired  on  the  wall  as  his  particiilar  Hock-sod  and  animal 
ancestor.  It  so  iuppena  tlut  the  totem  character  oT  the 
«A«>A<t«,  or,  as  the  Ajabs  calfhim,  the  fui^,  b  certified  by  a 
quite  independent  piece  of  testimony.  The  Aiabs  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  to  llm  oay  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  w»tr,  whom 
they  call  "man's  bivtber,"  and  suppose  to  be  a  hiunan  being 
transformed.  Were  a  man  to  break  this  rule  he  couk)  never  look 
on  his  father  and  mothn  again  (Palmer,  Dttert  ^  /At  Rxmbu, 
198).'  To  this  G.  B.  Gray  {HPN  103/)  lilies  that  ev«n  if 
with  W.  R.  Smith  wa  tee  in  the  Shaphan  of  Eiek.  the  mme  of 
a  still  existing  lotam  clan,  this  only  explains  the  dan-name 
Shaphan,  andleaves  pertooal  namcB  of  the  same  pmiod— Huldah 
(weaselX  AChbor  (motue),  and  Shaphan  itself  in  alCSts  an- 
accounted  for ;  '  So  fiw  as  the  evidence  of  the  names  goes  the 
occuirence  at  this  time  of  three  nanuB  at  leaM  iriuch  aia  oertsinly 
personal,  and  hut  one  at  most  of  which  is  tribal,  does  not  ftvow 
the  view  that  totem  clai»  were  then  is  eaistence.  On  the  other 
hand,  KkIu  811  tenifies  to  the  wonhip  of  nndeaaaaiaiabatabaal 
this  period ;  and  in  this  Robertson  Smidt  saw,  not  without  mod 
reason,  the  survival— perhaps  rather  the  revival— of  superstitious 
ntactices  originally  derived  from  totem  belief  and  ossaaisatioa.' 
G.  R.  Gray,  therefore,  with  Davidson  {Eatk.  sQ  and  Cfaeyne 
{Inlr.  Is.  fives  only  a  partial  assent  to  w.  R.  S^ni'a 
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theory.  He  nonts  that  in  the  late  regal  period  supcrstitMita 
practices  wbidi  were  originally  derived  froiD  totemism  revived, 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  three  Strang  personal  names  re- 
ferred to ;  this  is  .all.  Jos.  Jacoha  {Studtt*  in  Biht.  Archil. 
i4jf.)  and  Zapletal  (i7rr  ToUmiimtu  umd  dit  Relig.  Itraelt, 
1901,  ^  73^  take  a  different  view  of  the  name  Shaphan,  which,' 
especially  in  Eidi.  B  ii,  is'  pronounced  to  be  a  ooDtemptiwus  in- 
vention (as  if  '  Jaaauiiah  ben  shaphan '  meant  '  Yahwt  hears  ben 
rock-badger  indicating^  with  a  Utter  irony,  the  discrqkancy 
between  those  bad  [Hactices  and  Israel's  true  tel^on.  The 
director  of  ttic  ceremony  is  named  after  Vabwi,  and  yvl  he  can 
bring  himself  to  offer  worship  to  the  figure  of  an  animal ;  the 
pro(Miet,  therefore,  calls  him  a  'hem  SafiM,'  as  one  might  say 
'  ben  KemOi  '—Lc,  a  worshipper  of  Chemosh.  All  these  scholars 
ptesoppOM  iba  ordinary  text  and  the  nsual  ezplanaiioa  of  names 
aading  in  it^  Of  the  inconsiBtcnqr  of  soppoHnc  that  a  man 
whoae  {mmiaij  coltivated  totemislic  raperstitioDS  with  stich  ardoar 
as  to  call  sone  of  its  atembers  by  the  name  of  the  totem,  and 
otbsfs  by  names  which  not  only  oootain  (as  is  held)  the  naaw  of 
Yah  or  Yahwfe,  hut  even  eaprsM  a  true  Bioial  conoeption  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  they  appear  to  hare  no  %axis{acuxy  ezpiana- 
tion-  (a)  A  second  ifaeoty  (the  present  writer's)  demands  a  more 
searching  criticism  of  the  teat  of  the  passages  containing  thaw 
three  ttamea  Shaphan,  Achbor,  Hnloah,  in  connection  with  a 
tbcHXMrii  textual  revision  of  other  parts  of  the  OT.  The  resnk 
is  («)  that  not  only  the  history  bnt  also  the  geographical  and 
personal  namas  of  the  OT  are  lound  to  be  monumenis  of  long- 
"i^twiiil  N.  Aiahian  *inflnences.  From  the  time  (probably) 
of  the  Anama  Tablets  there  wms  (we  may  suppose)  a  laise 
Jerahmeelite  element  in  the  pofmlaiion  of  PUestine,  especially 
in  the  S.,  and  at  the  cloaeot  the  regal  jpcriod  ^nd  afterward^ 
the  danger  lo  Judah  from  the  side  of  n.  Aialaa  was  so  neat 
that  nnmbeia  of  Jews  fdl  away  to  N.  Arabian  beatbeSsm. 
(f)  What  Ettkid  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  chaa^  in  the  temple 
preciDicts  was  'the  form  of  every  idol  (lit-  abomination)  of  the 
house  of  Ishmael'  6m^:  n*9  fV^^  '^^l^  the 

material  on  iriiich  ibe  current  theories  as  to  the  cult  of  the 
woishippers  are  based  is  simply  due  to  e  late  cditOTj  who  had 
perforce  to  make  some  sense  of  a  corruptly  transnuttcd  text, 
'Ishmael,'  'Jerahmeel,'  and  'Mifrim'  (cp  Eiek.207^,  '^Sj 
trra,  •  the  idols  of  Mijrim,'  not  □y]iip  '1, '  the  idols  of  Egypt 
The  worshippers  who  thus  profaned  the  temple  of  Yahwi  were 
reli^ous  men ;  but  their  true  natnes  were  dex-oid  of  religious 
significance.  'Jaaauiiah '  k  merely  an  expansion  of  Aiani,  which 
also  underlies  the  Rechabite  name  'Jaazaniah' Mer.  863),  and 
the  Jeiahineelite-Levite  name  'Asuuah'  (Neh.109,  cp  Eva 
34aX  The  final  n  ■>  Hnqily  bnaadve;  die  initial  >  may  be 
editorial.  'Aian'  is  prabaUy  a  place-name  (cp  jut,  pjj, 
also  Negeb  place-names).  'Shaphan '  seeinsto  be  a  modification 
of '  Zaphan '  (jos),  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  name  of  a  N. 
Arabian  district,  and  appears  in  personal  Hetmw  naates  such 
as  [.ilrios  (see  Zephaniah,  a-^);  cp  ^j\ah  Joel  iao,  etc 
Similarly  'Azaliah'  and  'Meshullam,  the  uuher  and  grand- 
father of  Shaphan  in  a  K.  38  3,  probably  come  respectively  from 
Afali  ('SxK),  <a  man  of  Aad.'and  Ishmael  (SttJIOP'):  El'asah 
may  also  come  from  '  Ishmael,'  and  '  Ahilcam '  from  '  Jera^eeL' 
Thus  the  Shai^ian  connections  are  accounted  for.  For  com- 
pleleness'  sake,  it  may  be  added  that  from  this  point  of  view 
'  Huldah '  (m^n)  is  miswritten  for  Vm,^  and  that  Sm  (Racbd, 
'  sheep ')  and  •nujr  (Achbw,  '  mouse  *)  arc  early  popular  distor- 
tions of  SffDrn*-  ^t  the  reader  will  not  fojnget  the  wami^ 
rovm  M  &MttfUI£m,  eoAiv  «aT^(«r(  (i  TQCSS.  C  si).  Cp 
Names,  |  68,  and  lut  secdoii. 

To  treat  this  subject  with  completeness  would  retpdre 
us  to  consider  the  right  interpretatiou  of  Is.  664  66317. 
It  must  suffice,  however,  to  say  that  all  these  passages 
are  beyond  question  deeply  crarupt,  but  that  the  re- 
dactor has  proceeded  so  methodically  that  it  is  easy  for 
any  one  who  knows  the  redactor's  methods  to  restore 
the  true  text.  In  this  test  the  Jerahmedites  are  clearijr 
mentioned  as  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  unclean  animals.  Cp  Swinb,  and  see 
Crit  Bii.  T.  K.  C. 

SHA^E&T  (ti^H^ ;  a  corruption  of  some  tribal  or 
place  name ;  most  nabvally  [cp  i]  of  nfiY=Zephath — 
n^f,  Zarephath  ^.v.]).   The  names  Elisha- 
PHAT,  jEHOSRAraAT,  and  Shbpha'hah  (ntwX  wt"^ 

seem,  therefore,  to  be  modifications  of  a  traditional  older 
name. 

I.  A  Simeonite,  b.  Hon,  one  of  the  'spies'  (Nu. 
13  jt-  [P] :  fftt^T  i«oi  <ronp[e](  [BA],  -a»  vl.  ff.  [F], 
ffu^toB  vl.  ffovSpi  [I-]).     '  Hon '  may  mean  '  Horile,' 

1  pQt  probably  comes  from  SttJOP*  (written  too  soon),  rCQI 
and  perhaps  Of  this  is  not  a  gloss  on  fpr)  from  ^Mom*  (a 
variant  to\ttpop')- 

'  Cp  <-|^  Zech. « 10,  DTIli  f- 14 ;  both  » SiCDtn'  iCrit.  Bii.). 
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but  almost  more  probcibl/  comes  from  Jerahme'eli ;  a 
similar  origin  for  Shapbat  then  becomes  plausible. 

a.  Tbefoth«rof ELiSHA|y.v.](iK.19i6i9t,tfii^, 
ftt^T  [B  VI.  19 ;  AL]}.  His  mMence,'  Abel-meholah, 
is  usually  thought  to  tiave  been  in  Issachar.  But  if  the 
anangemeot  in  MT  is  correct,  it  was  when  Elijah 
'departed  theHce'  (i.e.,  from  Horeh)  that  he  'found 
Eli^ia  b.  Shaphat '  (i  K.  19 19).  The  reader  will  prob- 
aUy  be  aware  (see  Kings  [Book],  §  8)  that  critics 
have  been  iiw^lining  to  the  belief  that  MT's  arrangement 
is  Dot  correct,  and  Kittel,  in  his  commentary  (//A' 154), 
(pTcs  a  blank  space  between  v.  18  and  v.  19  to  indicate 
that  a  section  the  nairative  has  been  omitted.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  clear  as  to  require  no  recon- 
sideration. We  know  that  Elijah  had  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  far  S.  of  Canaan  (see  Prophet,  g  6). 
It  is  plausible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Elisfaa  was 
ori^nally  called,  not  'b,  Shaphat,'  but  either  'b. 
SefiUb' — i.e.,  a  Zephathite,  or  'b.  Sefflthl' — i.e.,  the 
son  at  a  Zephathite.  In  the  former  case  Elisha,  in  the 
tatter  Elisha's  father  (a  more  probable  view),  was  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  Zephath  or  Zarephath  who 
bad  established  himself  at  Abel-meholah — i.e.,  Abel* 
jerahmeel  (cp  Meholathite).  The  site  of  this  Jenib- 
meeiite  place  (cp  i  S  SO39)  we  do  not  know.  The  site 
of  Zephath  (or  probably  Zarephath)  has  probably  been 
identified :  see  ZasephaTh. 

3.  A  ble  d«cccodant  of  David  <iCh,S39t;  vwbuB  [B\, 

[ALSl.   The  name  was  presumably  suggested  by  Shk- 

PHATIAH,  I. 

4.  A  Gadite,  in  Bashao  (i  Cb.  5iat;  9.  however  [Iw«it-]  & 
7paw>«T*vr  [B],  [uwu]  &  yp.  [A] ;  [iwot^l  6  yp.  ««!  vafav  [L]}. 
Here  a  YP>WuiT*vs=1SbEn],  a  variant  to  DEV.    The  conunon 

original  of  both  readings  is 'riSns,. '  a  Zarepbathitc'  The  list 
o^^Jl^^  referred  to  the  Negeb  and  jpa  was  originally  fpij 

5.  The  overseer  of  David's  herds  tn  '  the  valleys '  (i  Ch. 
27a9t :  m^v  [B],  crv^r  [A],  va^r  (L]}.  He  is  called  b. 
Adlai ;  but  'SlU  possibly  a  corruption  of  oVitr  (Adullani).  A 
Zephathite  or  Zarephathite  (if  Shaphat  =  SephAthi)  might  eauly 
be  a  native  of  AduUam— i.r.,  Terahmeel  (for  David's  connection 
with  which  cp  again  i 

SHAPHES,  RVShaphar,  Mount (1Qt^'~in,  'mount 
of  glitter'?  see  Saphib),  a  stage  in  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  (Nu.  SSaj/f ;  CAtfrip  [BL],  &pc&<t»Ap, 
C&pC&(t>&P  [A].  &pc&<t»*.e  [F])-  If  the  wanderings  were 
in  N.  Aralria.  and  if  (as  has  been  rendned  probable) 
P  is  apt  to  make  up  lists  \yf  combining  variotis  corrupt 
variants  of  the  same  name,  the  ndghbonrhood  of 
sevoal  (probable)  corrupt  forms  of  Jerahmeel  su^ests 
that  TUT  (Shepber)  comes  from  nerw ;  cp  oip.'!  "n  mno 
('toZaifephath,  mount  Jerahmeel'?)  in  Gen.  IO31.  Cp 
Sephab.   See  Wilderness  of  Wanderings. 

T.  K.  C. 

SHAPHIB  (Mic.  1  n),  RV,  AV  Saphir. 

SHABAT  (*T^;  CApiOY  [B].  &pOY  [A],  c&poye 
[K],  -&  [L]),  b.  Bani,  a  layman,  temp.  Ezra ;  EzralOno 
(It  I  Esd.&34  probably  eztdp*.  [BA],  CAPOY^  [M. 
EzoKA,  Machnadebai).    Cp  Sheariah. 

MfAKATir  (DtW),  Josh.  1536  AV,  RV  Shaaraiu. 

inTA**^  ^  Harasite,  the  father  (^Ahiah 

by.w.]  (a  S.  2333+  [clftpii  [B],  [cJaraA  [A],  notice 
that  YiOC  precedes.  CApAX^*)  ApcplMA  [L]  fof  c&pAX 
O  ApEpi)^  Ii>  I  11 35  his  name  appears  as  Sacar 
{[cIax^'P  [BKA],  icc&x&p  [L]  :  cp  Issachar,  §  6,  end). 
Smne  of  these  readings  suggest  rn^  (see  Sbrah)  as  the 

origiiial ;  Maiq.  \Ftuid.  az),  however,  thinks  of  askf  (see 
Shobab).  t.  k.  c. 

t  I  Ch.  6 II-I7  is  a  record  of  the  settlement  of  Gadites  in  the 
Negel^  for  which  the  Chronicler  (v.  17)  daims  the  authority  of  a 
tin  made  in  the  days  of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam  II.  r.  11  places 
thrir  home  '  in  the  land  of  Cushan  as  tar  as  ^alnfab '  (I  see 
ZiKLAc);  e:  16,  'in  Gilead  (the  southern  Gilead],in  Cnshan, 
and  in  its  towns,  and  in  all  the  suburbs(T)  of  Shai^  <s«a 
Srakw,  Shakvken),  to  the  point  «4iere  they  end.' 
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8HABE (Ti^^yyip,  n^nriQ),  an  implement  mentioned 
in  I  S.  IS  aoa ;  in  re.  ao^  aia  (where  it  is  rendered  '  mattock '). 
That  it  was  a  dividing  instrument  of  some  kind  appears  from 
the  etymology ;  £V  seenu  to  suggest  a  ploughshare,  but  this  ii 
repMMnted  here  by  itk  (ntt),  'coulter,'  elsewtiere  rendered 
*  ploaghshaie.'  9b  tip^vrpw ,  . .  ttpiSuw  (9a  wanting,  0^ptv- 
tj^«ar . . .  fcpf^^t LI) seems  tosuggeat  some  reaping  implement. 
See  Agrkulture,  |  syC 

OTiAitHKKtt,  or,  more  coirectly,  Sarezbr  (1^9^. 

so  KL  Gi. ,  cp  Del.  Complut.  Var.  16 ;  ' .  .  .  protect 
the  king' ;  cp  Nergal-sharezkk). 

I.  An  Assyrian,  perhaps  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  who, 
with  Adrammelech  (perhaps  his  txY>ther),  slew  that  king 
(3K.I937IS-S738;  ^roptura^ [BAO],  <ra^a [LKAQ]). 
^  It  is  urged  elsewhere  (Sennacherib,  |  5),  that  in  the 
' '  admittedly  composite  narrative  ttf  the  peril  from  '  Sen- 
nacherib '  two  different  invasions  have  been  mixed  up, 
and  that  parts  of  the  existing  narrative  relate  to  the  one 
and  parts  to  the  other.  The  one  invasion  was,  it  is 
held,  the  well-known  Assyrian  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
the  other  an  invasion  of  a  N.  Arabian  people  sometimes 
called  Asshur,  but  perhaps  more  correctly  Ashhur  (une'R)- 
Whether  we  can  say  that  each  of  the  accounts  which 
have  been  welded  together  relates  solely  and  entirely  to 
one  of  the  two  invasions,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  very  possible  that  the  passage  aK.  I936  /=:Is. 
37  37  /■  refers  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  N.  Arabian 
Asshur,  who  was  said  (we  may  reasonably  hold)  to  have 
perished  in  the  house  of  his  god  Nimrod,  by  the  sword 
of  *  Jerahmeel,  a  prince  of  Asshur '  (read  ns'tt  ^ttprn* 
for  -sriiTi  ^^l?) ;  observe  that  in  2  K.  i^.  '  his  sons ' 
is  omitted.  Upon  this  theory  the  form  Sarezer  b  due  to 
the  editm-,  who  supposed  only  one  invasion,  viz.,  the 
Assyriai),  to  be  meant,  and  sought  to  adjust  the  geo- 
graphical and  personal  names  accordingly.  Still,  apart 
from  this,  the  existing  name  Sar<ezer  inevitably  sug^^ 
comparison  ^^'ith  the  Ass.  lar-ufur,  'protect  the  king.' 
Commonly,  but  not  always,  we  find  this  form  preceded 
by  some  divine  name  such  as  Bel,  Nergal,  etc  (see 
Schr.  Die  Ass.-Bab.  Keiliniichr. ,  156).  It  has  been 
noticed  already  (see  Adramhelech)  that  Abydcnus  in 
Ens.  ArmeH.  CMnm,  (Schoene,  1 33)  mentions  a  Nergilus 
as  the  successor  of  Sennacherib.  By  some  ingeniotis 
combinations,  YliMig  (Begrif  der  Krittk,  194^  [1831]) 
identified  Sarezcr  with  this  Nergilus  (supposing  the  full 
name  to  have  been  Nergal-Sareier  [-Sar-usw].  This 
view,  however,  though  supported  hy  A.  v.  Gutschmid 
and  Schrader  {ICAT^  33o)i  is  inadmissible,  not 
because  it  conflicts  with  the  theory  mentioned  above, 
but  because  (see  WL  ZA,  1887,  pp.  393 i^)  the  words 
of  Abydenus,  '  Deinceps  aulem  post  eum  (Sinecheribimi) 
Nergilus  regnavit,'  are  misplaced,  and  refer  properly  to 
Netgal-ulisib,  who  was  a  Babylonian  king,  set  up  by 
an  Elamile  invader  in  694-3  B.C. 

We  might,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  writer  had  a 
confiised  recollection  cM  the  murderer  and  successor  of  Evil- 
merodach  who  was  called  Nergat-SarcMT,  or,  with  W.  HQIler 
{ZA  TW\1 333X  that  tbe  name  Saiewr  is  a  mere  guess,  due  to 
an  early  editor  libo  was  struck  by  the  un-Assyrian  character  of 
the  name  Adranunelech  and  determined  as  well  as  he  could  to 
Assyrianise  it.  Winckler,  however  [AOFi^),  thinks  that 
SarcMT  ma^  be  a  distorted  form  of  the  historical  name  Sariltf- 
jUBur.  ^iis  name  was  bcrne  by  a  person  who  seems  to  have 
'•'f'"— <  rayal  rank ;  Winckler  supposes  him  to  have  been  the 
brother  whom  Esarhaddon  [f  .v.f  dn>ve  from  Babylon  into  the 
NW.  ofUw  Ass>-rian  kingdom.    Cp  Exp.T9A»)  [1898]. 

3.  AV  Sherezer.  a  contemporary  of  Zechariah, 
Zedi.7*  (mpovd^  [BKAQF]).  The  name,  if  correcUy 
read,  seems  to  be  ioccunplete.  Si^ffr.  -Stade  would  read 
Bd-sarezer,  whilst  Marti  (in  Kau.  US)  prefers  El- 
iarezer ;  that  is  to  say,  Siegfr.  -Sude  think  that  'tf 
is  an  arbitrary  expansion  of  'u*  ^l.  and  Marti  renders  the 
text  '  the  house  {i.e. ,  family)  of  El-sarezer  ('t^  Vti)  sent' 
If,  however,  we  are  right  in  exj^aining  Regeh-melech 
(  =  Raaniiah)  as  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel,  the  question 
arises  whether  Swn's  may  not  be  a  corruption  of  ^;nn 
(tbe  N.  Arabian  Tubal).    In  this  case  we  can  hardly  read 
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mnm'n.  i*nm  at  the  end  of  die  clause  should  perhaps 
be  ip^,  '  and  Jcshua '  (a  corruption  of  Shua  or  Sbeba). 
Render,  therefore,  'Tubal,  and  .  .  .,  and  Jerahmeel, 
and  Je^ua '  (Sheba)  sent  saying, '  etc.  But  what  is  the 
name  underlying  Sarezer?  We  see  from  Zechariah's 
answer  (2ech.  7  s)  that  he  was  in  some  way  a  leader 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Wellhausen  (AT/.  Pr. ) 
suspects  thai  he  may  have  been  Zembbabd.  This 
cannot  be  correa ;  clsovhere  Zechariah  calls  the  governor 
by  his  usual  name.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  (col 
574)  that  [Bel-]sare£er  may  be  the  same  as  Belsar  {an 
impossible  name  till  we  add  Bab.  ufur),  one  of 

the  twelve  (?)  'heads'  of  the  Jews  of  Judaea  (sec  Govern- 
ment, g  36),  according  to  a  welt-attested  reading  (on 
Ezra2a  Neh.  7?  see  Bilshan).  Plausible  as  this  view  • 
is  (cp  Mklzar).  the  conjecture  reach«l  elsewhere  that 
the  principal  captivity  was  reaUy  a  N.  Arabian  and  not 
a  Babylonian  one,  makes  it  prudent  to  revise  it  Just 
as  SisERA  [^.w.]  comes  most  probably  from  Asshur,  so 
:Wezer  may  be  a  corruption  of  Asshur  or  Asshuri.  A 
later  editor,  imperfectly  informed,  may  well  have 
Assyrianised  it,  as  W.  M.  Mllller  supposes  an  editor  to 
have  Assyrianised  '  Adrainmelech.'  On  the  objects  of 
the  deputation  to  Zechariah,  see  Nowack,  and  cp/no. 
XtL  Life,  10,  17.    See  also  REGBH-Melech. 

T.  ic  G. 

8HAB0N  {frtf^ij  with  art;  Is. 889  o  c&pcdN 

[BK^I'AQ'],  m^mfmw  [K<],  o  Zm^  [Q*],  Stu-ffn  ;  Is.  U  a  •  om. 
SarvH;  I&.B5ioJr  Spvitm  [BttAQi,  cam/^ttria ;  iCb.27>9 
■f  ry  AvviJktr  [B],  vapmp  [A],  aavfur  [L] ;  Cant.  2 1  TOv  walttw 
[BMAC],  e»mpii  AcCsSsj,  rbr  tfoftna;  gentiUc  *if^lj,  & 
v*p^w[t]tTiH  [BA],  i  wra^.  (L),  the  BbanmlU), 

A  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  Nabr  eir 
Zerki.  44  m.  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nabr 
Rubin,  by  which  and  by  the  Ramleh  Hills  (Ab& 
ShOsheh,  756  ft  in  height)  it  is  divided  from  the 
Philistian  Plain.  It  was  famous  for  its  pastures  (i  Ch. 
27 >9  Is.  85 10)  and  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation  (Is.  36 a, 
Cant.  in  descrit»ng  the  desolation  of  Judah  a 

prophet  of  woe  exclaims,  '  Sharon  is  like  a  desert '  (Is. 
339).  The  name  Sharon  Unifies  *  level  country,*  but 
this  only  implies  the  absence  of  conspicuous  heights  (cp 
Names,  |  99  [4]).  Undulating  hills  occur  over  a  large 
port  of  Sharon.  Some  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  a 
long  extent  of  park -like  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  M ukh&iid  in  the  very  N. ,  '  where  groups  of 
sindian,  the  ordinary  oak  of  Palestine  {Qmnus  in- 
^toria;  see  Tbkbbinth)  are  dotted  over  the  rolling 
plateau  of  red  semi-consolidated  sand '  (Conder,  PEFQ', 
1875,  p.  93).  These  groups  of  oaks  are  the  representa- 
tives of  large  oak  groves.  There  is  Egyptological 
evidence*  for  a  forest  in  Sharon,  and  only  an  extensive 
woodland  would  justify  the  phrase  in  Is. 85i,  'the 
magnificence  \yv})  of  Carmel  and  Sharon. '  The  other- 
wise strange  expression  of  0  in  Is.  65 10  [i  8ftvft&%  = 
fntfn),  which  agrees  with  the  phraseology  of  Greek 
writers,  including  Josephus,'  is  thus  to  be  accounted 
for.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  statement  of  the 
/Hntrary  of  King  Xickard  (4 14)  respecting  the  forest 
of  Assur,  S.  of  the  Salt  River,  ttuough  which  the 
Crusaders  passed  in  1191  a.d.  to  meet  Saladin  in 
battle.* 

The  '  Plain  of  Sharon '  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
river  basins — those  of  the  Nahr  ZerkA  (with  its  wild 
moorland  and  marshland),  the  Nahr  el-Mufjir,  and  the 
Nahr  IskanderQaeh  (the  Crusaders'  Salt  River).  The 
sontberamost  portion,  which  receives  the  WAdys  Budrus 
and  SalmAn,  is  the  most  cultivated  and  attractive ;  the 

I  See  Ezra  3  3,  and  note  Zecharia&'a  answer  '  to  the  prietti.' 
3  See  paper  by  Hasp.  Etmdtt .  .  .  lUdittt  A  M.  It  Dr.  C. 
Lttmtuu  (1885). 

*  See  Strabo,  16.  tfnpin  i^iff  nt ;  and  es^ially  Jos.  Ani. 
xiv.183,  Apv^ioi  M  rb  x^'P'"*'  'bA«itu;  BJ  l  I83,  rni  Ka^oif- 
(icvM'  ^fmiiim  .  .  .  xttpiof.  Joiqihus  (,Aii/,  xvLiai  also 
speaks  Ma  fine  ETove  (2Amt)  near  Antimtris. 

*  Cp  Archer,  T/U  Cwadt  t>/ King  Rhkurd,  146. 
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view  of  it  vdudi  the  traveller  obtains  in  springtinie  &om 
the  Tower  of  Ramleb  is  highly  enjoj^le.  Spring, 
indeed,  works  a  miracle  in  the  aspect  of  this  region. 
The  richest  grass  and  the  iMigbtest  flowers  adorn  the 
landscape.  Even  in  the  marshlands  the  tall  and  graceful 
papyrus  (with  which  Friedr.  Delitzsch  too  boldly  identi- 
ties the  Rose  of  Sharon)  is,  in  its  autumnal  flowering 
time,  pleasant  to  behold.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
but  for  the  encroaching  sand  the  Plain  of  Sharon  would 
give  a  rich  reward  to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  words  of 
Is.  65  to  would  be  verified,  '  Sharon  shall  be  a  fbid  for 
flocks.' 

Euselmis  and  Jcromie  describe  oar  Sharon  as  extendtns  from 
Caesarea  on  the  sea^oosl  to  J^ipa ;  tbey  give  it  tlte  name  of 
wMMiaf.  They  alio  mendon  a  Sharoa  between  Tabor  and 
Tiberias,  which  tbey  imaKiRe  to  be  referred  to  in  Ic  S8  9  ipS 
21H6, 1546).  Later  writers  have  luppoMd  references  to  this 
N£.  Sharon  in  Tosb.  13  la  (see  Lasharon)  and  Cant.  2 1  (wa). 

9.  A  district  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  Tiberias,  as  Ddhnch 
and  Oettlt  think  (Cant.  8 1,  *  rose  of  Sbaroo  0,  bat  enpneously, 
though  tbe  name  SSxOna,  attached  to  a  village  in  the  region 
called  Ard  el-^amnu  (see  Rob.  BR  >>37X  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Onam.  (see  i)  that  a  second  Shaion  really  existed. 
DeliUsch's  view  is  connected  with  the  iheocy  that  the  bride  in 
Cant,  was  a  Galilzan  maiden  (see  Cakticlss,  |  6).  Well- 
hausen decides  against  it  because  the  *rue'  (see  Rose,  1)  is 
mentioned  in  Is.  £  as  blaoBinc  in  tbe  better>known  Sbaina 
(see  Che.  Prpfk.  Ii.,  ad  te.X  "Rok  of  Sharon'  was  appv- 
cntly  a  proverbial  jdirase. 

3.  A  region  (V)  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  occupied  by  tbe  b'ne  Gad 
(I  i3i  begin.),  i  Ch.  C  i6t.  OaL  n^wv,  but  0B  y^fim^  whence 
Kittel  iSBOT  'Chron.")  deduces  {^-I^nb,  Sirion.  Stanley, 
G.  A  Smith,  and  Buht,  however,  suppose  that  tbe  tW'D  oclablc- 
land  of  Gilead  genetally  (Josh.  18  917  si)  is  meant.  A  plaot 
called  pp  is  mentioned  in  Hesha'sinscription(/.  13).  But  thai, 
as  NSldeke  points  out,'  was  probablv  farther  to  the  S.  The 
truth,  however,  probably  is  that  iCh.  Sit-17  comes  from  a 
document  relating  to  the  Negob,  to  that  nyg  may  very  well 
nproMnt  pmr  (niSwritten  SHAKnHaN)L  T.  K.  C 

SHABUHEN  (irnTE? ;  01  AfPOi  &YTtON  [BAL]).  a 
Simeonite  city  in  Judah  (Josh.  196),  generally  thought 

to  be  the  Shilhim  (D^r^E*;  ca\h  [B],  ccAccim 

[AL]),  and  Shaaxaim  (D^Ht^;  Sam.  [i.  ITsa]  tun 

ttyAwn  [BAL] ;  Ch.  ccwpciM  [BA],  [L])  of 

the  corresponding  lists  in  Josh.  I631  (itot  36)  and  i  Ch. 
431.  It  is  {dausibie  to  suppose  that  Shaniben,  not 
Hebron,'  is  tbe  place  oppoNte  wliidi,  on  a  hill -top, 
Samson,  acc<Hding  to  legend,  deposited  the  doors  and 
posts  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Gaza  (Judg.  I63).  Certainly  a 
spot  in  the  SW.  of  Palestine  is  more  likely  than  Hebron, 
and  Sharuben  has  this  recommendatioa :  it  had  for  a 
second  name  (if  tCh.  Ac.  is  correct)  Sbaaiaim — *./., 
'  the  place  of  a  gate,'  The  l^tnl  was  pcrtwpi  to 
account  for  the  name.  We  cannot  pmilt  mit  tbe  locali^ 
intended  ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  identify  Sharuben 
Sharh&n  ?)  with  Saraban,  a  name  wldch,  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  designates  a  fortress  of  some  importance  on 
the  road  from  Egypt  to  Gaza.  For  a  time  Sarafan 
was  occupied  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  brave  warrior 
Aahmes,  whose  tomb  has  furnished  an  account  of  the 
war  of  liberation,  took  port  in  the  siege  <A  it  {RP^)  6  8, 
Renouf;  Brugsch,  C.^  83a,  cp  355).  The  place  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Tbotmes  III. ,  at  tbe  opening 
of  the  campaign,  which  was  distinguished  the  great 
battle  of  Megiddo(WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  158/;  iaXP 
238  the  names  are  wron^y  read).    Cp  Sbakok,  3. 

See  also  WMM, MyC,  1B98 CStodica  air  votdeias.  Gescb.'X 
p.  33.  T.  K.  C. 

SHABHAl(»E?B*,§s8  ;  cecet[BKA].  c€NCeip[L]), 
b.  Bani,  a  layman,  temp.  Ena  (EzralOyi).  In  iEsd.9^, 
Sbsis  IvtaWfuit  (BA],  vmw  [L]).  pBiallels  sugsea.  tracing 
this  name  to  fta,  CnshiM. 

BHASH AK  (pB^.  5  5^:  coichk  [A],  ciCftX  [^1  = 
CukhA  [B,  v.  14],  cuiHK  [B.i'.as]).  A  Benjaniite 
clan-name,  iCh-Si^as  (see  Benjahik,  9.  il^;  /QR 

1  Die  Intehrift  del  A'A.  Men,  1870,  p.  39. 

'  Tbe  letters  of  inrw  were  nusarranged,  and  an  ill^wrkian  p 
confounded  with  or  altered  into  3.    Cp  Esek.  SSas  irai  for 
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lliojfi}.  Pertiapsadist(»tionofo|^li.  Cudum,  which 
suits  the  related  names.  Cp  Hnahim  (Cusham),  son  of 
Aber  (Jenhmed)  in  iCh.7n.  T.  K.  c 

SHAUL  ^7^X^ ;  c&OY^)i  ^  same  name  as  Saul 

I.  Name  of  Adan  of  SiuBOHdg),  ShaiiUtei (nnB^ 
*Stl^n,  MMiA(«]i{BAFL]),  Nu.  S813,  when  th«  equivalence  of 
'son'  and  'clan'  Is  evident.  In  Geii.46io  Kx.615  iCh.434, 
Shaul  it  Simeon's  son  ;  the  two  fonner  passages  add,  by  a  woman 
pf  Canaan  (•ra^unrqX  viit  rijt  XaiMU'trtSot  (AD),  oxuniA  vt.  r.  X' 
f^L],  Gen.  46io;  6  <■  rjji  ^ivivoTn  {BAF],  onovA  m  t.  4. 
[L],  fix.  015),  or  rather  perhaps  of  Kcnax  (Tip  for  1^13,  as  in 
htdg.^3^  cp  Shamgar,  |  2,  and  orten).  The  najne  is  S. 
Canaanitish  and  N.  Arabian  (cp  Saul,  Shaliska).  Skimsi 
and  Saul  are  both  Beniamitc  names,  and  another  '  son ' .  of 
Simeon  is  Iamin  (one  oi  the  best  establiabed  modificatims  of 
'  Jerahmeel '  [Che.]). 

s.  A  Kohathite,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel,  iCh.634  [9].  In 
I  Ch.  636  [30]  the  name  is  Joet, 

3.  (Gien.S637y:  iCb.148/).    See  Saul,  a. 

BHAVEH.  VALE  OF  pipy ;  thn  koiX&Aa 

THN  C&YHN  [A]  .  .  .  CAYH  [^L]),  the  place  where 
the  king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham  after  the  latter's 
victory  over  Chedorlaomer  {q.v.),  Gen.l4i7.  An 
appended  notice  explains  it  as  '  the  king's  vale '  (see 
Mblchizedek,  8  3).  Shaveh  can  hardly  mean  'the 
level '  or  '  plain '  {on  v.  5,  ^iriiere  again  gives 

ffttinf,  see  Shaveh-kikiathaim).  Hommel  [AHT 151, 
n.  i)  would  amend  me  into  mtf.  The  Vale  of  Shaveh 
then  becomes  the  Vale  of  the  King  (Ass. -Bab.  Sarri].' 
More  probably  we  should  read  triir,  '  the  highland 
of  Maacath,'  and  the  following  gloss,  *  that  is,  Maacath- 
jerahmeel.'    Cp  SoDOU.  T.  K.  c. 

8HAVEH-KIBIATHAIM  (Omnp  7f^  ;  en  c&yh 
TH  noAei  [AEL]),  generally  explained  {e.g.,  EV««) 
'plain  of  Kiriathaim'  (see  Kirjatmaim),  Gen.  14;. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Euiu  {q.  v. ).  rm,  however, 
occurs  again  only  in  C«n.  14 17,  where  it  is  corrupt  (see 
Shaveh,  Vallet  op).  C.  J.  BaU(Gto.  118)  suggests 
here  m^.  Read  probably  -irtatn  .Tib,  '  the  highland 
of  the  Rehobothite.'  See  SODOM.  T.  k.  c. 

SHAV8HA  (K^B'.  §  58;  iCh.lSi6;  ihcoyc 
(61,  oovt  [it],  omiffA  [ALD  also  called,  less  correctly,  Skiska 
(i  K.43,  ffafi4i  [B],  trtitra  [A],  9'-,  however,  ov^ot), 

and  Sheva  (aS.  Mas,         Kt.  H^tf,  Kr.;  (i)<rirv«  [B],  imvt 

(A],  omwa  [LJ),  and  Seraiah  ('T^i  ^  being  inserted  in  the 
n%  a  S.  8 17,  «H  [Bj). 
SInvsha  was  David's  scribe  or  secretaiy.  Hisnameis 
either  =Bab,  javsu=tamsti,  '  sun,'  *  so  that  Babylonian 
scribes  were  still  in  request  (Marq.  Fund,  aa)  or  (cp 
Sheshai)  is  a  corruption  of  pi3  (final  k  as  in  tt2^, 
Ziba).  Driver,  Wdlhausen,  and  others  agree  in  reject- 
ing Seraiah.  The  question  is  of  some  historical  import- 
ance ;  whidi  country  ioflusDoed  David  most — Babylonia 
or  N.  Arabia?  T.  K.  C 

SHAWL,  RV  for  nnStSp,  AV  'wimple,'  Is. 3m. 

See  Mantle.  %  a  [3],  Veil. 

BHEAL{^p*:  c&X0Yl&[B«].  C&iJV [AL]).  b.  Bani. 
a  layman,  teinp.  Elzra ;  Ezra  10  39  =  1  Esd.  930  (otraijAoc  [BA], 
owoi^  [LD,  EV  Jasael,  RV  Jasablus. 

SHEALTIEL   (hvt-pf^VX^  [but  in   Hag.liai*  2a 

^n^,  as  if  '  I  have  asked  God,'  §§  34,  56,  79,  bm 
this  is  doubtful,  since  in  names  formed  on  this 
model  may  be  formative ;  we  expect,  according  to 
this  theory,  a  gentilic,  and  '  Eshtauli '  [see  Eshtaol] 
suggests  itself  as  the  genuine  name  instead  of  Sbealtiel ; 

1  Wellhausen  (TBS  awt)  su^ests  iTVKi  Aaherah,  as  the 
origin  ;  he  connects  this  view  with  a  very  difficult  explanation 
of  3  S.  18  18,  where  be  malcts  Absalom  take  '  the  pillar  (of  the 
Asbcrah)  in  the  Rb^'s  Vale,'  and  set  it  up  In  his  own  behalf. 

'  Q>  in  an  old  Aiain.  bilingual  rw<3  {CIS2t^=hat,  Iti- 
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CfcA&eiHA}.  b.  Jeconiah  'the  captive"  (see  AssiR), 
or  perhaps  Asshur  (tpm  ;  see  Crtl.  Bib.),  according  to 
I  Ch,  817^  the  uncle,  butelsewhere  the  father,  of  Ze^ub- 
BABEL  [^.v.]  (Ezra  3a  [0"  om.]  6  Sa  Hag.  li,  etc.). 

In  accordance  with  S  the  name  is  spelt  Salathibl  by  EV 
in  I  Esd.  f>  5  ^56  6  9,  and  by  AV  in  i  Ch.  8  17  Mt.  1 13  and 
Lk.337.  Id  Lk.  he  is  called  'the  son  of  Neri,'  on  which 
see  Genealogies  il.^  |  3.  In  3  Esd.  5 16  Salatkiel,  RV 
Phaltiel,  the  '  captain  of  the  people  '  is  an  uncertain  reading  ; 
Pesh.  reads  'PsaltieL'    See,  further,  Ball,  Far.  Apoc.  (ad Im.). 

T  K  C 

BHEARTAHinnay;  CAPA,*  [BA],  c&pia[BKA]. 

vapia,  voopM  [L]),  b.  Ami  in  a  genealogy  of  Bekjamin  (f  .p.  |  g, 
ii.       I  Cfa.83R— 044.   On  the  name  ^  Shaaraih. 

SHEABINa  HOUSE  {T^n'S),  3  K.  10  is  14 ;  Heb. 

Beth-eked  (q.v. ). 

8HEAE-JABHUB  (34^  IKE^,  '  a  remnant  shall 
i^him,'  §  33).  One  of  Isaiah's  soiu  (Is.  73).  See 
Isaiah,  Pbofhet,  S  4- 

8HEBA(Mf^;  c&m&a  [B],  cABee  [A],  c&Be[L]}. 
a  Simeonitish  town.  Josh.  IQa  (Siueon,  §  lo). 

It  is  omitted  in  a  very  few  MSS,  and  in  the  parallel  passage, 
iCh.lae.  Its  inclusioo  makes  the  reckoning  in  Josh.lUe 
inaccurate,  tinless  fiir  |nrv  we  there  read  jr^lfe'  with  0  (see 
ShardhsnX  For  a  ponibla  way  out  of  the  difficulty  see 
Jeshua.  ' 

8HEBA  (Vy^,  perhaps  from  Elisbeba  \%  50] ;  other- 
wise explained  as  a  clan  -  name  =  Sfaema  [SOLOMON, 
§  2]  ;  or  a  name  of  the  moon-god  [Wi.  Gi  2a3i] ;  cp 
B^i^nS,  Bath-sheba,  and  perhaps  Nab.  pTSB^,  C/S 
2 115 ;  but  cp  Solomon,  §  2  ;  c&Bec). 

I.  Called  b.  Bikri  (Bichri)-'t.A,  a  member  (like  Saul 
probably)  of  the  Benjamite  dan  Becker  (cp  Benjamin, 
§  9.  ii-  py 

For  the  story  of  his  revolt  see  3  S>  SO  (»fia  [A,  vo.  i,  7]; 
L  aafitt  viht  ^tUo^t  aH|p  apax«(  [Architef ']). 

David  was  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  after  Absalom's 
death,  and  a  fierce  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  men 
ofjodah  and  the  men  of  Israel  Shdiawho 'happetwd* 
to  be  near,  saw  his  oppOTtunity,  and  called  upon  the 
latter  to  secede  from  David  and  claim  their  inde- 
pendence. The  spark  burst  into  a  flame.  All  Israel 
took  the  side  of  ^eba ;  '  but  the  men  of  Judah  from 
Jordan'  as  far  as  Jerusalem  clave  to  their  king.'  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  description  is 
influenced  by  that  of  the  great  secessioo  luder  Jeroboam 
(i  K.  12i6).  Sheba's  revolt  was.  no  doubt,  the  result 
<rf  some  of  the  disint^rating  influences  which  afterwards 
lubd  such  disastrous  effect,  but  David  who  had  just  made 
his  peace  with  Israel  and  Judah  would  surely  have  been 
able  to  prevent  a  revolt  on  such  a  large  scale  as  a  S. 
2O9  indicates  (see  194>-43  [4>-44])-^  Unless  we  adopt  a 
conjecture  made  elsewhee  (Saul,  §  i),  the  statement 
of  w.  14-33  (where  Berites  [^.v.]  should  certainly  be 
emended  into  '  Bikrites ' )  shows  that  the  original  opening 
of  the  narrative  has  been  lost.  What  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  Sheba,  a  kinsman  of  Saul,  supported  by 
his  clan,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  revive  the  Israelitlsh 
kingdom.  He  sought  in  vain  to  stir  up  the  northern 
tribes,  and  was  besi^ed  in  the  ancient  city  of  Abel- 
beth-haacak  [q.v. )  by  Joab.  Hie  walls  were  on  the 
point  of  giving  way  to  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  when 
a  '  wise  woman'  (cp  Eccles.  9i4/-}  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Joab,  and  saved  the  city.    Sheba's  head  was 

t  [Most  probably  13^,  like  the  pruper  names  jxyn  ^d  •imc 
in  I  Ch.,  and  t30  (cp  8*  in  i  S.  9i),  comes  from  ^KDm'.— 
T.  K.  c] 

^  From  the  context,  the  S.  border  of  Judah  must  be  intended. 
It  b  probable  that  we  should  take  ^-n^  here  to  be  the  nahal 
Misrim  (see  Egypt,  River  of,  and  cp  Wi.  Gil  174 ;  AOF\ 34, 
and  Marq.  Fund.  j^). 

)  The  Bikrites  joined  Sheba,  just  as  in  a  similar  revolt  the 
Benjamites  jmned  Abner  (cp  3  35).  The  passage  (20 14),  how- 
ever, b  in  some  dborder.  E^rhaps  we  should  read  (transposing 
a  and  li), '  and  all  the  Bikrites  assembled  and  cameafter  him,  and 
they  passed  through '  0^^!^),  etc. 
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cut  off  and  thrown  out  to  Joob.^  Thus  the  revolt  was 
crushed. 

Cfaeyne,  however,  mainuini  (Saol,  |  i)  that  'Abel^belh- 
maacan '  is  an  editorial  attempt  to  mnk«  leiMe  of  a  corrupt 
ge,  and  that  the  true  text  of  a  S.  30 14^  only  Hates  that 


mtimlly  sought  refuge  in  distreis. 
The  Story  of  the  revolt  is  «nitained  in  3  S.  20 1  / 

6 /  14-M.  Verse  3  seems  to  be  a  parenthesis,  introduced 
to  connect  the  story  more  closely  with  the  episode  of 
Absalom.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  this  connec- 
tion is  a  mistake,  and  that  Sheba's  revolt  and  that  of 
Absalom  happened  in  difierent  parts  of  the  reign  of  David 
(similarly  Wi.  Gl  1 173  2 192).  Verses  4/  8-13  contain 
a  confused  account  of  Amasa  [q.v.,  i],  interspersed 
with  notices  of  the  pursuit  of  Sheba  (cp  10^,  tjfi  with  7^). 
The  precise  relation  between  the  stories  of  Amasa  and 
Sheba  is  not  clearly  indicated,*  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  account  of  Amasa's  death  formed  part  of  the 
earliest  narrative. 
3.  A  Gadite,  1  Cb.  S 13  («|bt  (B],  (AO. 

S.  A.  C 

SHEBA  usually  c«.Ba  [BKA,  etc.,  L],  once 

«■  twice tfofSovlBAQEL],  v<i^«v[E],  nfim  (A),  n^u  [B];  m 
Job 6  ig oo^v [BK»C],  aatpttv {A*ld.],  vn^i-  [Mc.*);  io  Ps.  72 15 
ipafiim  [BKRT];  on  Job  1 15,  see  below;  Syr.  tAeid; 
At.  *add,  in  Sabnui  tnscripiioiu  m30>  Assyr.  sai'u;  name  of 
people  Q'K^,  Joel  S  8  t4B]— unless  with  Men  we  foUow  0, 
«Ij[riaA>viMr  IBKA]  in  reading  '3Ej,  'c^ttivity*).' 

One  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  Gen.  lOaB  [JJ,  z  Ch.  In. 
He  is  tbe  eponym  of  the  well-known  Sabasans  (in  SW. 
Arabia)  who  are  mentioned  also,  with  different  gmea- 
logical  connections,  in  Gen,  10 7  [P]  and  263  [JE7]= 
I  Ch.  193a.  Whether  Jokshan  be  the  same  as  Joktan 
or  not  (see  Jokshan),  we  need  not  suppose  two  Shebas, 
a  N.  and  S.  Arabian,  connected  or  distinct,  still  less 
three  (so  Koobel),  as  the  three  ethnographical  classifica- 
tions (Gen.  IO7  lOoS  253)  are  probaUy  drawn  from 
three,  certainly  from  two  sources.  It  is  doubtless  these 
Sabaeans  from  whom  Uglath-pileser  III.  reports  that  he 
received  tribute,  and  to  some  of  whose  settlements 
Sargon  refers  as  being  tributary  [KAT^  145/!).  Their 
queen  came  to  visit  Solomon,  with  camels,  gold,  and 
[Mwous  stones  (i  K.  lOi  4 10 13  =  a  Ch.  9i  39  la) ;  cp 
'kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba,'  Ps.72io  (6  ipi^m.  but  cp 
Qk^A  ad  loc.);  in  Ia.606  'they  from  Sh^'  bring 
g<dd  and  incense,  cpJer.Sso;  in  Job6i9  they  appear 
in  caravans,  and  in  Ezek.  27»  (sov.  33.  but  Co.  with 

0  omits)  they  are  traders  in  Sfiices,  Jewels,  and  gold,  cp 
Ezek.  38 13  Ps.  72 10  Is.  60  6  (burdened  with  a  gloss,  see 
SBOT).  In  Joel 3 8  [4  8]  they  (plur.  D'Mb)  are  'a 
people  far  off,'  to  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Tjrre 
and  Sidon  are  to  be  sold  by  Judab,  in  judgromt  Job 

1  IS  represents  them  as  plunderers ;  *  but  elsewhere  they 
are  unknown  in  this  character.  It  ts  to  this  people  that 
the  SabEean  inscriptions  are  due ;  tbe  name  is  mo  in 
Sabeean  (cp  CusH,  2). 

On  the  recent  discoveries  of  Glaser,  and  his  historical  infer- 
ences, we  his  own  account,  Skimtt,  8  3^7  ff.l  Sayce,  Crit,  Man. 
39J-'j  Spicnger,  ZDMG,  1890,  ifinjf.    On  tne  Mory  (rf*  the 

1  This  story  has  icarcely  a  ntythological  hast  in  smte  of 
Wackier  ipH^^  and  Stucken  {Attrab^tka^  Mi\  cp 
Wiockler's  theory  fabove)  of  the      "■■g  of  *  Sheba. 

>  Winckler  also  (C/  2  340)  thinks  k  stiaace  that  Sbeba  should 
Am     br  as  Abel-beth-maacaK 

'    L  in  e.  7  (wtl  woprfyjKtAn'  avrafi  A.      Aof)  might 

tnggeat  that  Amasa,  when  ordmd  to  collect  the  wairiors  of 
Tadah,  todc  a  number  of  men,  and  threw  in  hia  lot  widi  Sheba. 
OtherwisB  we  might  assume  that  his  death  was  rimply  tbe  result 

rf  ajiriii^  fend  lilgf^  Mm  mi^  J^ati.   The  WOrdingof  VP.  to  13 

remmdsuaofthatof3S.S93(manlerof Asahel).  Foracritidsm 
of  the  whole  nanattve  Me  A/SL 16 166-iM  (iqoo). 

*  On  the  name  cp  WHM, '  Die  Sabfier  Inhieroglyph.  Tecten,' 
JIf         189B,  pp.  ^ff. 

*  9  and  Pah.,  however,  find  no  proper  name  bere(alxfi^ 

Awpttfams  [BA],  a^iQMAimiiMmc  [H],  *  ^^>7  cp  above 
on  Joel  8fc 
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Queen  of  Shdm  cp  Stade,  Cr/lm  n.  a;  KL  /fui^Siaav 
Wi.  C/Sa»/;  Kttiie,  TluGM^f^ur^xx*/.        r.  & 

ftTTBRATr,  RV  Shibah  (H^ie^.  'sevcn'i  perhaps 
taken  9s  equivalmt  to  HpSC',  'oath'),  the  ori^oal 
name  of  Beer-shdia  according  to  J  [Gen.  26  33 ;  opKOC 
[ADEL]).    See  Beersheba. 

SBEBAS  (D^),  Nu.  323>  KV  -Sebam' :  is  v. 

SlBMAU. 

SHEBANIAH(n;33^and  m*33|^  either  for  4^^', 
'  Yahwi  has  brought  me  back ' ' :  see  Names,  %^^  \  of 
an  early  error,  found  also  on  seals  [cp  PEFQ,  1902, 
pp.  363/.]  for  Shecaniah). 

I.  ALevii«(Neh.94/;  BAoiiL.,m;(«M«c[L}— £c,Sbeanah; 
in  r.  5  the  ffo^iu-Mc  of  L  (but  ircx*'^  oocunas  wdD}seaw  lo 
represent  rather  Hashabniah  \,q.v,^ 

9.  Priesdy  ugnatoty  to  tbe  covenant  (sea  Ezxa  L,  |  7);  NA. 
104lsl[w]^H«(B],[w]a^trK''  ttc^l,  npm^  [A],  ^B««MC (LDb 
cp  1214,  mj(rti«i_III*^"*'™-  om.  B«*A],  ««x«>t«[Ll  and  see 
Shecakiah  (i). 

3, 4.  Two  names  occming  among  the  signacory  Lcvius 
(NdklOio:  o«^am  [BJ,  oi^Pana  [HA],  nx^w  [LI,  r.f 
nSanalBKA],  n^mwc  fLQ. 

5.  A  priest  of  tbe  time  ofDa^O  Cli.Ua4,  l^t^SV,  mpna 
ISl  m^MM  m.  mtpatm  [A],  m^uM  [L])l 

BHBBAmir  {DnnVi? :  Saiarim).  The  poim  to 
whtdi  (ifr)  the  Israelites  were  chased  from  the  gale  at 
Ai  (Josh.  7  s}-  Apparently  it  was  not  far  from  Ai,  for 
it  is  added  that  they  were  'smitten  on  the  slope 
(descent).'  RV^-  gives  'the  quarries';  'the  fti^- 
ments(ofrock)'  might  be  better  (Di.).  But  surely  there 
must  be  an  ernx"  in  the  text.  S's  awirpt^^  atnis 
(dmilarly  Pesb.  Tg. )  presupposes  ;  cp  Bennett  in 
5^07".  Griitz  suggests  unwin™  nivn  ib^jd  wm. 
'  and  they  cbnsed  tlu»e  who  were  left  from  before  the 
gale;.'    But  cp  Shebbr.  t.  k.  c. 

SHEBAT  (O?^),  Zecb.  1 7.  AV  Sebat  ;  see  Mokth. 

BHEBEB  O^t^  :  ciBep  [B].  c€.  [A],  caBar  [L.]). 
one  of  the  sons  of  Calks    -v.)  b.  Hatoo  by  his 
Maacah  (i  Ch.24a).    Cp  Shekebi ah,  which  may  be  as  ex- 
pansion of  Sbirbi  =  Shibri,  and  may  be  a  N^b  iaiae{aeeA/S£. 
6435). 

SHEBNA  (K}3^,  §  51  [but  n:^}^.  a  K.  I81B  a6. 
where  RV  has  Shebnah].  possibly  Aramaic  [Di. .  K.L . 
etc.],  or  rather  for  ,tm»=,t»x'  [Del.] ;  cOMN&c>  bat 
CoBnm:  [B]  in  Is.  S63]),  a  ctuef  secretary  or  eiiancdlor 
under  Hezddah  (a  K.  I81S  19a  Is.  363  "  S7a}.  Tradi- 
tion identified  him  with  the  sokin,  or  *  high  officer ' ' 
(AV  'treasurer,'  RV  'steward' — both  renderings  are 
guesses),  whose  arrt^ance  is  so  severely  denounced  hy 
Isaiah  in  the  only  passage  of  personal  invective  wtiicfa 
has  come  down  to  us  (Is.  22r5'i9  cp  Am.  Tifiiyj^  The 
fact  that  tbe  last  five  words  of  Is.  22 15  have  deoumsttably 
been  inserted  by  a  later  band  rervders  this  identificatian 
doubtful.  So  at  least  Duhm  puts  tbe  matter.  But  the 
strong  probability  ts  that  ra^  (so  read)  or  jvxaff  and  -po 
both  come  from  'j^s,  'Cusbanite. '  Sh^ma was  certainly 
a  forragner,  and  most  likely  a  N.  ArabiaiL  Hczddah 
seems  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Pir'u,  king  of  tbe  N. 
Arabian  Musri,  to  whom  ^aounu,  king  of  Gaza,  had 
fied  for  refuge.  It  may  be  conjectiured  that  nrn  'JBsn. 
'this  Cusbanite,'  as  Isaiah  disparagingly  calls  him, 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  connecticm  with  these  n^otiations. 
Isaiah  predicts  his  punishment  He  wms  bouitd  to  fnll 
at  last ;  but,  according  to  the  traditional  theoiy.  he  only 
fell  to  a  lower  post  in  the  king's  service — that  of  diieT 
secretary.  This  is  certainly  not  inconceivable.  Though 
the  man  had  no  family  connections  at  Jerusalem,  be  may 
have  been  too  useful  to  bis  party  to  be  neglected,  and 
the  Arabian  party  may  have  been  still  powerfiil  enough 
to  dictate  Use  cbcrice  of  a  chancellor.    (See,  however, 

1  In  this  case  one  would  expect  the  Hiphll  'IJ^q 

>  A  Phccnidan  inscriptkio  iC/Sl  &  P>  >5>  viaks  ofa  itUm  oT 
the  new  city— Tyre. 
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.■l/SZ.  5443.)  The  Qcxt  point  to  mention  is  one  on 
which,  until  quite  lately,  critics  have  be«i  agreed.  If 
Is.22ao-3s  is  the  work  of  Isaiah,  it  follows  that  the 
prophet  hoped  great  things  from  a  change  in  the  gnuid 
vudenhip.  The  day  when  a  king  would  ragn  righteously 
and  princes  would  rule  jtistly  (Is.82i}*  seemed,  if  we 
accept  this  view,  about  to  dawn.  ■  Hence  the  strong 
language,  almost  Messianic  in  its  tone,  with  which  Isaiah 
bails  in  spirit  the  elevation  of  his  disciple  Elialdm. ' ' 

Further  criticism  has  convinced  the  present  writer  that 
Is.  2230-35  is  *  late  addition,  cn-  rather,  w.  00-93  form  an 
additiwal  passage,  and  w.  94 15  another.  The  wcond 
of  these  insertions  is  in  the  hi^wst  decree  prosuc,  and 
even  the  first  is  both  in  tone  and  in  style  un-Isaianic. 
The  writer  of  w.  ao-a^  probably  knew  no  more  than  we 
know  ;  he  built  upon  the  very  scanty  material  contained 
in  Is.  S6  3  and  the  related  passages.  That  Isaiah  pre- 
sumed to  nominate  a  grand  vizier  is  imprcdiable  ;  that 
he  would  have  expected  great  things  fimi  a  change  in 
the  viziership  is,  to  these  who  have  followed  recent 
criticism  of  other  parts  of  Is.  1-83,  still  more  improbable. 
Lastly,  that  Eliakim's  career  was  cut  shon  in  the  way 
described  in  the  second  insertion,  is,  though  possible 
enough  (cp  Che.  Propk.  Is. ,  on  Is.  22 15),  neither 
aflirraed  nor  contradicted  by  any  evidence  such  as  a 
historian  can  receive,  Cp  Now^ck,  Heb.  Arch.ljrA 
D.  3,  and  on  the  Shebna  question,  Kamphatisen, '  Isaiah's 
Prqphecy  against  the  Major  Domo,'  AJSL,  Jan.  J901 ; 
Ch^ne,  Uid.,  July  190 1.  T.  K.  c 

BHEBUEL  (7tf^3B^>  8  3'  ;  coyBahX).  a  Geishonite 
(i  Ok  SB  16,  inv|h]|A  [L]  I  Wa4,  tM^A  [bI  0<Hl!i)X  {LD :  alao  a  wHt 
orHetiutn^Ch.2S4).    9 reads nu^nrA— ^Ksnc*, Shubael 

RTrenAWTAH  (so  RV  :  and  AV  in  i  Cb.  24ii  s  Ch. 
31  »s.  n;:?3^,  and  twice  5n;3D^,  perhaps  [see  g  35] 
'Yahwi  dwells  [among  his  wor^ppers],'<H-,  if  n  [whence 
incorrectly  1,1]  is  formative,  a  gantihc,  transposition 
from  tjra'  [Cnshanite],  so  Che.  [see  Shebna]  ;  c€x- 
eNlitc]  generally). 

I.  A  priestly  clan  in  poct-exIlic  times  (Neb.  1 23  <ma  [k*], 
•X*"-  lll*^*Di  whoM  name  appean  incorrectly  as  Shskamah, 
(M4<oin.  BK*A,mtAMw[HcAnK.ta£J  cp  IO4X  with  Joseph  at 
iu  brad.  The  Chronicler  transfers  him  to  tM  times  of  ^vid, 
when  he  holds  the  tenth  priestly  coune  f  1  Ch.  24 11,  ttfvanc  [B], 
nK«Ma  [A]) ;  be  appears  again  in  the  times  of  HiAmh  (S  Ch. 
31 15  :  i.T]3tf  mx^ruw  (BAJ).  It  ia  noticeabk  thai  the  tlu«e 
names  Shecaniab,  Miiania,  and  Jeshua  are  commoa  to  the  three 
listsiniCh.»7-iS3Ch.Sli5,aiMiNeh.l3i-7.  His  name  should 
probably  be  read  in  Neh,  10 1,  in  place  of  Zeobkiak  5). 

X.  A  descendant       Zenibbabel  ft  Ch.Sai  ^  cp  £Ba83 

SMViipa  B,  A]  I  Esd.B9g  (B  on.],  Sechbmias);  see 

ATTUSH. 

3.  b.  Jahazikl  (5),  of  the  ions  of  Zattu  (Ezra  85,  om.  B, 
MXWMwIA],  mww  fLl— I  Ead.  83a,  Sbchknia!;}. 

4>  b.  JehwV  of  the  b'ne  Elam,  who  encouraged  Exra  in  his 
■mniage  ref«nns  (Ezra  10a);  in  i  £sd.6Q9  [89],  bis  name  is 
Eircaas  Iecuonias((txo*^  IBA],  mx**^  ll-l)-  The  differ- 
ence  in  the  readings  tests  on  a  substiturion  of  •  for  p,  which  is 
conceivable  in  an  older  alphabet. 

5.  The  fiuber  of  Skemaiah  f^.f.]  (Neh.  899,  €^<na  [BD. 

6.  b.  Arab  (a),  father-in-law  oTTobiah  (Neh.  61a). 

SHECHEH  {D??* ;  cyxem  [«P-  '°  B]  cikima  [esp. 
in  AL] ;  Si€hem\,  now  N&blus,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
1.  IdentifloaUon  Jerosdem  on  the 

■md  Bita.  traveller  finds 

"  himself  in  the  broad  upland  ptoin  of 

Ma^na  {1600  feet  above  the  sea),  with  Mount  Gerizim 
on  his  left ;  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountain  he 
reaches  the  traditional  well  of  Jacob  (see  Sychar). 
Here  the  road  divides  :  the  caravan  route  to  Damascus 
continues  northward  by  the  village  of  'Askar  (Sychar). 
and  so  to  Beis&n  {Betb-shan}  and  Tiberias  ;  but  the 
way  to  Samaria  turns  westward  into  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  nde-valley  between  Gerinm  (3849  ft. )  on  the  S. 
and  Ebal  (3077  ft)  on  the  N.  This  is  the  Vale  of 
Shechem  or  N&bJus ;  It  is  in  bet  an  easy  pass  between 

1  On  the  anthonhip  of  this  prophecy,  aea  Isaiah  [Book],  f  10. 
*  Che.  Pre^k,  .x.(B)lt3i;  cp  GASm.  /mAs*,13i8. 
I  (A  study  of  the  names  with  which  Shecaniah  is  connected  in 

lie 


the  lists  will  confirm  this.] 
142 
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the  Mediterranean  and  Jordan  basins,  and  at  the  water- 
shed  ( 1870  ft. ),  where  the  city  stands,  m.  from  Jacob's 
Well,  is  not  more  than  xoo  yds.  wide.  Thus  Shechem 
commands  both  branches  trf"  the  great  north  road,  and 
several  routes  from  the  coast  also  converge  here  and 
connect  with  the  ancient  road  from  Sbechon  eastward 
to  Ker&wa  (Archekus)  and  es-Salt,  the  capital  of  the 
Belka.  Cp  E>HRAiM,  ■§  4.  The  name  of  Shechem 
(shoulder,  back)  aax>rds  with  the  position  of  the  town 
on  the  watershed,  and  the  native  name  in  Josephus's 
lime.  (Mabortba  [Naber]  or  Mabartha  [Nie3e]^/iv. 
8 1 ;  [Pliny,  HN  56r,  baa  Mamortha]  means  sim^y  '  the 
pass.')  The  situation  of  Shechem  at  the  crossing  of  so 
many  great  roads  must  have  given  it  importance  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  it  is  still  a  busy  town  of  some  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  soap  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  is  equally 
&vourable  under  weak  governments  for  brigandage.  It 
was  about  their  practice  of  brigandage  that  the  Shechem- 
ites  fell  out  with Abimelech  (Judg.  das),  who,  however, 
with  bis  own  mercenaries  proved  too  strong  for  his 
adversaries  (cp  Gaal).  Canaanite  Shechem  was  utterly 
destroyed  ;  its  place  was  taken  by  a  Hebrew  city,  and  , 
the  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Et-bolth  was  transformed 
into  a  holy  place  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  great  stone 
under  the  fiunous  sacred  tree'  at  the  sanctuary  (see 
MOBEH,  Meonehim)  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  24a6  ;  in  Josh.  24  35  has  SqXu),  and 
Jos^A's  grave  was  shown  there.'  All  this  indicates 
that  Shechem  was  once  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Joseph,  ' 
and  so  we  understand  why  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Northern  Israel  and  why  [if  the 
traditional  text  is  correct — see  %  a]  Jeroboam  at  first 
made  it  bis  royal  reudence  (i  K.I235,  9  -Hp  vko^). 
Politically  Shediem  was  supplanted  \yj  Sainaria ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  sanctuary  in  the  time 
of  Hosea  (69).  It  survived  the  fall  of  Ephraim  (Jer. 
41 5)  and  ultimately  became  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Samaritans  (^.p.)  ;  cp  Ecclus.  50a6,  which  runs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Het»cw  text,  '  The  inhabitants  of  Seir 
and  F^ilistia,  and  the  foolish  nation  that  dwelletb  in 
Shechem.' 

The  Greek  name  Neapolts,  known  to  Joaephns,  Indicates  the 

building  of  a  new  town,  which,  acoordiag  to  EuseUus  and 
Jerome,  was  a  Uttle  way  from  the  old  Shechem,  or  at  least  did 
not  incmde  the  traditional  holy  utes.  The  coins  give  the  form 
PlaviA  Nei^wlis.  Nc^wlis  was  the  birth-place  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Five  Christian 
churcties  destroyed  by  the  Samaiitans  in  the  time  of  AnasCosius 
were  rebuilt  by  Justmian  fProcop.  De  jEd.  v.t).  Remains  of 
one  of  these  seem  to  sumre  in  the  crusaders  church  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  (irdjX  now  the  ^rcat  mosque.  Nea- 
polia  had  much  to  suffer  in  the  crusades ;  it  was  finally  lost  to 
the  Christiana  soon  after  Saladin's  great  victory  at  Hafttn. 

Shec>tem(N&blus)  is  highly  favoured  nature.  Nest- 
ling between  the  two  saocd  mountains,  Ebal  and 
Gerizih,  and  embowered  in  hixartant  Vf|;etation,  it 
cannot  fail  to  charm  the  traveller  approaching  it  from 
the  S.  The  atmosphere  too  is  more  pleasant ;  all 
forms  of  life  rejoice  in  the  best  natural  '  gift  of  God'  in 
the  East — running  water.  Truly  it  was  not  in  search 
of  fountains  that  any  woman  of  Shechem  would  corae 
to  Jacob's  wdl,  for  '  fountains  seem  to  break  out  in  all 
directions,  and  water  from  some  of  tbem  runs  through 
the  streets  of  the  city '  (Robinson,  LaUr  Jlesearcket,  131). 
A  map  of  the  Shechem  valley,  with  topographical  details> 
etc, ,  will  be  found  in  PEFM,  vol.  ii. 

There  has  been  much  resultless  discussion  of  that 
singular  narrative  in  Gen.  84,  which  usually  serves  as 
a.  DlBOtiaalon  the  early  history  of 

«#ri*rrTi     Shechem.    The  whole  story  (even  if 

01  UOL  3*.  distributed  between  two  »Titers)  is  so 
improbable  that  to  extract  a  historical  element  from  it  is 
Just  as  difficult  as  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  pure  fiction. 
The  problems  raised  by  critics(see  Dinah)  are.  however. 

1  Eus. gives  the  trce<teTetHiithua)orGca.>64(anM^Mtt[EI> 
a  place  mOnotii.:  and  from  it  probably  the  bishop  Tttcbinthiua 
in  Procop.  Dt  ^d-hj  had  his  name. 

S  InJodi.X433Kuc.andDi.readB]n*lfbrtbediftca]tvfn> 
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not  insoluble ;  they  settle  themselves  as  soon  as  we 
apply  a  methodical  criticism  to  the  texL  The  whole 
suny  of  the  circunicisioa  has  arisen,  as  in  the  case  id 
the  Gibeath  lift-'ftriUI>th ^  (Josh.  63],  from  an  early  cor- 
niption  of  the  text.  That  a  city  was  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Simeon  and  Levi  clans,  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  name  of  the  city  was  probably  not 
Shechem  but  Cusham-Jerahmeel,  i.t. — it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Jerahmeelite  portion  of  the  N. 
Aralnan  territory  called  Cush  or  Cushan  {  =  Cushaii) 
— not  improbably  FlalOsah  {see  Ziklag),  if  it  is  right  to 
idntify  this  city  with  the  -Laish'  of  Judg.l8>7,  which 
afterwards  (for  a  time)  went     the  name  of  Dan.^ 

We  can  now  explain  two  obKure  puiagei  in  Genetii,  vie, 
<fi>  Gen.  4833,  where  Jkcob  wyi,  '  I  h»ve  given  to  thee  one 
portion  (inM  Q3P>  9  v'ucifia  cp  Ja.  45}  above  thy 

Iireihren,  wnicHl  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my 
Kwotd  and  with  my  bow.'  Thb  should  almost  certainly  be,  *1 
give  thee  Cusham-jerahmeel,  which  thou  ahalt  take  from  the 
band  of  the  J«m|rnieelilB.'  H«k  we  have  a  divine  ocgnuM  of 
■ucces*  (to  SioKon  and  Len)in  the  war  agaimt  the  Jer4<>u«lltes, 
for  wbidi  no  place  could  bi  found  in  the  trauutbrmed  «ory  now 
found  in  Gen.  S4.S  (^49s,whereD<nKprabablyiMans'hyiBnu,' 
and  the  second  line  dmtld  ivn,  '  They  have  rent  (1^,  cp  Am. 
«M/w)  Cusban-joa^med.'  Cp  Swoan. 

It  is  true,  there  was  another  form  of  the  legend  of 
the  acquidtiOD  of  Cmdum-Jerahmeel.    It  is  preserved 
Othw  t^»>-  where  it  is  possible 

that  V.  iB  originally  ran,  '  and  Jacob  came 
^W***  to  HalOsah  (corrupted  into  nr"V  and  then 
mu'Ulim.  jjjj^  op^=dW),  a  city  of  Cudiam.  which 
is  in  the  land  of  the  Kenizzite,  [when  he  came  from 
Harran,]  and  encamped  before  the  dty,  and  bought  the 
piece  of  ground,  etc.,  of  Cusham-jerahmeel  fisr  a  mina 
of  Carchemish  ;  and  he  erected  a  massebah  thaf«,  and 
called  it  Bethel  of  the  Jerahmeelites. "  Cp  Kesitah. 
Luz,  Ziklag.  For  a  slightly  different  form  of  the 
emendation  see  Crit.  Bib. 

There  are  yet  two  other  cases  in  which  Shechem  has 
increased  its  reputation  at  the  expense  of  the  almost 
fot^Totteo  city  of  HaiOsah  in  'Ciuham.'  The  first  is 
in  the  history  of  Rehoboam's  accession  (see  Rehoboah). 
The  second,  in  that  of  Jeroboam,  who,  as  MT  suggests 
(see  g  i),  made  Shechem  his  royal  residence.  There  is 
evidence,  however  (sec  Jeroboam,  §  r),  that  his  usual 
residence  was  at  'Tirzah'  (see  Tirzah),  and  it  does 
not  seem  likdy  that  he  moved  for  a  time  to  Shechem. 
In  (act,  t  K.  12>5  does  not  fit  in  at  all  well  with  w. 

Probably  (see  Crit.  Bih.  )  the  original  reading  was  as  follows. 
And  Jeroboam  built  Cusham  in  the  highlands  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  offered  sacrifices,  and  the  children  of  Uiael  presented  them- 
Kclves  (there).  And  he  made  two  golden  calves,  and_  said. 
Enough  of  your  going  up  to  Jerusalem :  behold  thy  deity,  O 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Misrim.  And 
he  set  them  in  Bethel  of  the  Jerahmeelites  [in  Dan  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites]. And  this  thing  became  a  sin,  for  the  people  went  to 
commit  adultery  f^ffi  even  to  Dan. '  Cp  Am.  8 14,  '  Those  that 
swear  by  the  tin  of  Shimron  Q^IQc'  np^K3),  and  uy,  As  thy 
god,  O  Dan,  livetli ;  and,  As  thy  numtn  (either        or  *|^!]^ 

0  Been  he  ba,  liveih,'  etc,  and  see  further  Ctit.  BA. 

It  Hiu  not  with  Shechem,  therefore,  but  with  Cusham 
that  Jeroboam's  name  is  linked  in  true  history,  and 

t  The  true  name  was  dMibtksa  Giheath-jera^miClini.  The 
second  part  of  this  compound  name  became  WriRm,  owing  to 
the  eSaceroent  of  part  of  the  original  word.  Paiallds  are  the 
erroneous  readine  '  unclrcumcised  ('SrClim)  Philisttnei'  (for 
*  Jera^eelites  Pnilistinei,'  where  one  of  the  two  words  is  a 
gloss  on  the  other),  and  the  strange  stories  in  Ex.  414-06  and 

1  S.  IRas-sT  (see  Mose!^  |  7,  with  n.  u\ 

3  The  theory  is  that  HalQfah  was  first  attacked  by  the 
Danites,  who,  nowever,  sank  into  the  condidon  of  a  protected 
clan  (Gen.  S4 II,  'asahorlot';  cpJo<h.2ij,  Rahab  the  barlot^b 
and  ultimately  became  extinct  The  disappearance  of  the  - 
Danites  is  thus  expressed  in  the  most  probable  form  of  the  text 
of  Gen.  SB  s,  'And  Dinah,  Jacob's  eldest  daughter,  died,  and 
was  buried  below  Bethel ' ;  the  southern  Bethel  is  meant,  another 
name  for  which  was  Dan  (this  supplies  the  key  to  i  K.lZaQ,  see 
Ziklag).    '  Dinah '  is  a  collateral  fern,  form  to  Dan. 

*  '  I  took '  ('nnp^)  is  clearly  wrong,  for  how  could  Jacob  say 
that  he  had  conquered  the  city  in  the  persons  of  his  sons  Simeon 
and  Levi}  Holzin(!er  (Cm.  355)  acutely  remarks  that  v,  aa 
'  refers  to  a  lost  version  of  ttw  l^imd,  of  which  E  gives  a  trans- 
formation in  Gen.  34.' 
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Cusham  may  mean  ^alQsah  {or  Dan)  and  Bethel,  Bcithd 
with  its  sanctuary  and  citadel  being  of  course  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Qalflsah.  The  NtgA.  theretoe.  or  as 
any  rate  the  greater  part  of  it,  cannot  either  in  Jeroboam's 
time  or  in  tluit  of  Amos  have  been  in  the  possesnoD  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Nor  can  we  even  venture  to  assert  that  Shechem  was 
the  place  where  the  great  national  assembly  was  held 
which  tletermined  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Israel  for  all 
time.  It  was  only  afterwards  through  the  Sanuritans 
that  it  advanced  a  claim  to  be  tbe  religious  centre  of 
the  land.  We  may  regret  these  results ;  but  at  least 
the  reader  will  admit  that  if  the  fame  of  Shechnn  has 
here  been  .curtailed,  an  almost  forgotten  place  in  the 
true  Holy  Land  of  the  Israelites  (see  PROniET,  §  6)  has 
been  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity. 

Sea  Vogelsiein, '  Shachcm  and  Bethel,'  /QX  4, 1893, 193^ 
W.  R.  S.— T.  K.  CL,  S  I  ;  T.  K.  C,  I  s/. 

SHEOHEI^  TOWZB  OF  (D^tT  W?P>  l^ig^- 
shechem).  As  the  story  of  Abimdedi  now  stands, 
Migdal-^echem  was  an  unwalled  town  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Shechem,  which  owed  its  name  perhaps  to  a 
tower  {migdal)  that  sttxxl  there,  and  would  appear  to 
have  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  El-berith  ( Judg.  /  49). 
But  the  original  story,  in  which  Abimelech's  city 
was  probably  not  Shechem  but  Cusham,  may,  it 
seems,  very  possibly  have  had,  not  oasf  ^jp  but 
[□•sfs]  D'ViiDm' — «.«..  'JerahmeeGtes  [gloss,  Cushites].' 
Observe  that  in  the  MT  of  vf.  6  and  ao  the  '  men  of 
Siechem'  and  the  'house  of  Millo'  (see  M1LI.0)  are 
co-ordinated. 

The  original  story  probably  had  in  fieu  of  these  corrupt 
phrases  '  tne  men  of  Ctuham  and  *  the  bouse  of  Jemljmeel ' ; 
tbe  latter  phrase  Is  equivalent  to  '  Jeiahmeclite»'  in  Judg;. 
046^^49.  'The  house  of  El-berith '  (—BaaUieridi)  has  pcrfaapc 
come  from  'the  house  of  El-re^both'  (f.fc,  of  the  divinity  of 
Rehoboth) ;  it  was  probably  very  near  Cusham  or  ^alfl^ah,  just 
as  Penuel  was  close  to  Sucootb  (Gideon,  |  a).    See  Shechkm. 

T,  K.  c, 

BHEDEUft  CWN^I?';  ceiioyp  [BFL],  eAiOYP 
[A]),  father  of  the  Reubenite  'prince'  Elinir:  Nu,  Is 
2io  730  (eAicOYp  [B*],  ccAicOYP  [B**"].  cAicoyp 
[A]).  35  (ceAiOYP  [A  and  in  IO18]) ;  aU  P.  See 
Pedahzur. 

Apparently  CMnpounded  of  tbe  divine  name  (Shadd-tiA 
and-HNi  'fire '(I  43;  Nold.  ZDMG\iU^ba\  B09,  n.  1 :  Nestle, 
Kigenn.  46);  Frd.  Delitnch  {Ptvl.  explains  'daybieak,' 
from  Ass.  iad  uri,  but  improbably.  Rather  peAaps  mtswnuen 
for  Sttnttf,  'Suriel,'  a  variant  to  Srn,  '^ariel'  (sec  Zvr, 
Nambs  withX  t.  R.  C. 

BHBEP.  The  large  part  played  by  this  animal  in 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Palestine  is  evinced  by  the  very 
H^.  many  references  to  it  coiUuned  in  their 
»?•<»•■•  liierature.  The  sheep  was  domesticated 
later  than  the  ox.  Marietle  found  no  trace  of  sheep 
amongst  the  Egyptians  during  the  fifth  dynasty,  when 
oxen  were  common.  The  avenue  of  rams  at  Kamak  is 
attributed  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  1700  B.C., 
by  which  time  they  were  probably  domesticated.'  The 
origin  of  the  domestic  variety  of  sheep,  usually  known 
as  Ovis  aries,  whether  '  from  any  one  of  the  existing 
wild  species,  or  from  the  crossing  of  several,  or  from 
some  now  extinct  species,  is  quite  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. '  The  stieqi  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  arc, 
according  to  Tristram,  usually  pie-bald  or  skew-bald.' 
They  fall  into  two  different  breeds,  of  which  by  far  the 
commonest  and  in  many  places  the  only  one,  is  the 
broad-tailed  sheep  (var.  laticaudata).  This  remarkable 
animal  is  distinguished  by  an  enormous  depodt  of  fat  in 
the  tail  {rrh*,  F^.29m  Lev. 89  etc.;  for  iS.9s4  see 
Dr. },  which  sometimes  accumulates  to  such  an  extent 

'  The  question  of  tbe  inlroductitm  of  sheen  into  Egypt  has 
been  recently  advanced  through  the  reseanAes  of  "Thdenius 
(Maspero,  Ree.  lU  Tratntmx,  22 199-313),  and,  more  eq>eciaUy, 
of  DArst  and  Gaillard  (o/.  at.  24  44-76) 

>  White  as  snow,  e.g.  Ps.l47i6;  brown,  GeiLNsj  (cp 
Colours,  |  8);  deckcdand  speckled,  v.  33(1^.  |  ta). 
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that  the  appendage  has  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
sledge  on  which  it  is  borne.  Such  tails  have  been 
known  to  exceed  50  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are  esteemed 
a  delicacy  by  the  Arabs.  ^  In  N.  Palestine  a  homed 
variety  similar  to  the  Merino  is  now  found  ;  but  it 
IS  not  certain  whether  it  was  there  in  the  time  of 
the  Isfaelites.  On  the  sbe^  of  Arabia  lee  Falgrave, 
BB^2zta»,  Doughy,  Ar.  Des.  l^aS. 

oofwidenuiooof  ihevarioiunainecforthMpt^  below, 

I  Honnel  iSJhvrMirw  i.  d.  Stm.  vm,  am/)  oondudes 
that  among  tbe  carUot  Semites  the  dwep  did  not  occupv  so 
important  a  pofltion  as  the  goat,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  tbdr 
oldest  doBMUicaicd  animab,  and  that  It  came  to  them  from 
Central  by  way  of  Mesopotamia.  In  this  connection  it  U 
intercstinK  to  obierve  that  among  the  Indo-Germanie  laocs.  on 
ihe  other  hand,  the  sheep  ttpotan  to  have  been  the  fine  animal 
10  be  d(Mn«sticated,  and  that  it*  portion  U  more  important  than 
that  held  by  other  cattle  (O.  Schroder,  Indagtrm.  Altrrtumtk. 
t.v.  'Schaf'). 

Tbe  Hebrew  words  which  have  to  be  recorded  are  : 

I.  fSn  (iNsX  (=oll.  for  imall  caitk,  sheep,  and 
8.  Twni-  goats :  9  ■woiimar,  cp  below  no>  16. 

».  uk  (nfrX  Dt.  14  4  etc.,  any  single  member  of 
the  above.  The  Eeyptian  derivative  appears  to  be  used  of  the 
fiit-tailed  sheep,  ZDMG  41 M9. 

3.  djiHytdt '  'a'".'  opposed  to  ayjritl  Hart  (g.v.) ;  on  the 
two  words  see  «ap-  Ol-Z,  1900,  col. 

4.  rdhllOmi,  Gen. 8138  82 IS  Is. 687,  Cant.  Btt,  'ewe,'  the 
Ar.  r^kil.  rikkt  (mod.  rikhmi.  Doughty,  Ar.  27m.  1 439)  is 
vstd  of  the  lamb. 

5.  tat-ircii,  Dt.8ai4,  ls.l6tetc.  (»  ojn*,  jpt^X  'young 
lamb,'  perhaps  from  idea  of  skipping  or  dancing.  Also  baiter- 
ing-iam,'  see  StBCaf 

6.  Ut^  (ifc'^  ^9^t  '^^T?  ^  or 
two  v«BT£,  esp.  used  with  reference  to  sacrifices.  On  the  Heb. 
worcu  see  Hommel,  of,  cit.  935  n.  a  433. 

7.  /d&AfnSeX  Is.4Oiifl&3S(0  i^\an  older  lamb  (mod. 
mify,  a  yoiriing,  m  Don^ty,  I4S9  iMf) !  m  Talitha. 

For  Uw  sake  of  comideteness  we  should  add — 
S.  UB,  whence  tO^,  a  sheep-raiser  or  dealer,  3  K.  3  ^  Am. 

I I  (also  7  14  wiib  We.,  Now.,  Dr.).  Cp  Ar.  «m^,  'a  kind  of 
small  sheep  with  very  abundant  wool '  (BDBX  and  see  Me.<<iia, 
col.  3041,  n.  7. 

»  tMi  'lamb,'  known  in  B.  .\ram.  (EnaT  i^),  Ar.,  Ass.,  and 
rhcen.  (CIS  1 165,  ej^.—tbe  Marseilles  sactiiicial  tatiff>— not  in 
Heb.    nicen.  also  is— 

icx  iCIS  id.),  tbe  Canaanite  equivalent  of  tbe  common 
.^Vram.  'trid  'sheep,  lamb.' 

II.  'lambs  of  the  flodc,'  Ecdos-iTj  |v3<33>  'U*  'sons  of 
Bashan'  (ipMwi  wpafitntv  [BRAD;  cp  Dl82i4i  and  see 
Uasrax,  I  a  end. 

la.  tiMfM,  Gen.a3i9  CAVn«.  •Umb');  sae  Kesitah. 

The  Greek  words  are  familiar : 

13.  uvfc,  Jn.  1 29,  etc. ;  used  in  0  esp.  for  nos.  4,  6. 

14-  ip4v*,Lk.l03,ctc 

15.  ip^ior.  Rev.  5«  etc. ;  used  in  8>  fbrno.  & 

16.  wp6fi«,Tt>v,  Mt.  9  36,  etc.  ;  in  S  esp.  for  nos.  i  and  a. 
The  wealth  of  a  pasloml  and  nomadic  people  consists 

largely  of  their  flocks,  and  the  very  large  number  of 
„  sheep  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  possessed 
Z.  IMMUl.  siio^jrn  by  tjie  numbers,  perhaps  exagger- 
ated, which  Ihe  Hagrites  (i  Ch.59t)  and  Midianites 
(Nu.  SI  3a)  are  reported  to  have  lost  in  their  contt^ts 
with  Israel,  and  by  the  {vodigioiis  numbers  which  were 
sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  and  on  other 
occasions  (i  K.  863.  etc. ).  Sec  Sacrifice,  §§  33.  etc. 
Except  on  such  occasions  the  sheep  were  seldom 
slaughtered  to  provide  food,  though  a  Iamb  or  kid  was 
the  usual  dish  offered  for  the  entertoiament  of  a  stranger 
(cp  Food,  8>  14/..  Catti-E,  %  S).  The  best  pastures 
were  in  S.  Palestine  (the  Xegeb,  Carrnel  [1  S.  25], 
Genu-  [Gen.  10 14],  Timnath  [ii.  38 13],  and  the  plain  to 
the  E.  of  Jordan;  see  Cattle,  §  3.  and  cp  Goi.an, 
col.  1748}.'  The  sheep  were  valued  chiefly  for  the  wool, 
the  shearing  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  an  annual 
festival  (see  Wool.).'    The  ewe's  milk  was  also  con- 

1  Cp  DoiiKbty,^r.  Des.lso*,  Herod. 8  113,  with  Rawlinson's 
notes,  and  above,  coL  1314.  n.  s.  According  10  Thilenius  («A 
cit.  103),  it  wis  innodnced  mto  Upper  Egypt  from  Aua  b>-  tbe 
iwelflb  dynasty. 

s  Other  references  are  to  Siechem  (Gen.  S4  asX  tbe  'sons  of 
tbe  East '  (A  »  Us(Job  1 3.  4S  »X  and  Egypt  Ifim.  U  t6 
Ex.  P  A 

>  Sfaeep-sbearinfc,  it  may  be  noted,  does  not  go  back  to  primi- 
tive times  ;  tbe  earlier  custom  is  to  pluck  tbe  wool  with  the  hands 
(O.  Sehrader,  i^.  *Schaf,'  Hehn,  Kultmf/laiuem  und  Hans- 
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sumed  (see  Milk).  The  horns  of  the  Syrian  ram  are 
OS  a  rule  large  and  curved  backward ;  tfa^  were  used 
as  mu^cal  instruments  (Josh.  64)  and  as  receptacles  for 
oil,  etc.  (i  S.I61);  cp  Horn.  The  skins  were  also 
used  as  coverings  for  tents,  etc.  (see  Tent)  and  prob- 
ably for  clothing  (Heb.  lis;).'  The  sheep  were  con- 
stantly moved  about  in  search  for  new  pasture,  and  it  is 
customary  in  tbe  East  for  the  shepherd  to  lead  his  flock 
(Jn.  103/)andlo  know,  and  often  name,  every  member 
of  it.-  At  night  tbe  sheep  are  gathered  into  natural  or 
roughly-made  folds  (see  Cattle,  §  5  /,  GOAT,  §  3). 
Sheep-dogs  are  used  less  for  herding  tlun  as  a  protection 
against  wild  animals  (Dou,  §1). 

For  further  general  remarks  on  small  cattle,  see  Cattle, 
Goat. 

For  Sheep-fold,  see  Cattlk,  |  $■  and  for  Bhsep-gata  (Jn. 
5  a  AV  'ShMp.aaAat'),  see  Jkkiisai.km,  ||  24(00!.  3434  end), 


For  Shepherd,  see  Cattle,  |  6  ;  on  the  figurative  use  of  the 
wordCpBsior'^bishop),  see  Ministry,  H  39^,  A7^:  and  for  the 
non-canonical  'Sbepbml  of  Hennas,'  see  Canon,  H  65,  73, 
PHorHETic  Lit.,  |  31,  and  Shbi-herd  of  Hbrmas. 

.\.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. 

tmrmiATr  (TT^^),  iCh.7a4  RV.  AV  Sherah 

(?.f.). 

SHEET.  I.  in5),jarff«,Judg.l4ia.   See  Mantle,  4. 

a.  nniBD,  mifpd^ath,  Ruth  S 15  AVuK'    See  Mantl^  3. 
3.  tMrq,  Act*  10 II  11 5.    See  Linen,  t  and  9. 

SHEHASIAH  (nnnf ;  c&pWA  [BL],  c&&pl&[A]), 
b.  Jeroham  in  a  gen^t^t^  Bbnjamim  [q.v.,  §  9,  ii.  /3), 
I  Ch.8a6. 

The  name  may  mean  either  '  Yahwk  is  tbe  dawn '  (H  35i  44) 
or  '  tbe  Shat^ite.'  Parallel  is  Zkrahiah  [f  .r.].  me'  ocean  us 
a  place-name  in  Josh.  IS  3,  etc.  (see  ShihorI  and,  with  N  in- 
fixed, as  a  clan-name  in  iCh.2a4  45.  Of  tbe  latter  form 
(.\sbhur)  Akishakar  may  be  a  late  and  artificial  expansion, 
juit  as  She^riah  is  a  late  and  artificial  expansion  of  Shahri. 
L'p  also  HoDESH  (  =  Shahar,  Ashliur)  in  i  Cb.  89,  and  the  nan- 
bihlical  Hebrew  name  ^he^ar^or  (see  Zei>haniah,  3-4).  All 
these  names  are  southern.  t.  K.  C. 

SHEKEL*  cp  Jdial,  'to  weigh';  cikAoc, 

CirAoc)  signifies  either  a  weight  or  a  coin.    As  the 
TTBMiliiad  of  coinage  dates  from  the 

b^Sl^  seventh  century  B.C,  and  no  coins  were 
issued  in  districts  from  whidi  they 
would  be  likely  to  praetrate  to  Palestine  before  the 
time  of  Daritts  Hystaspis  (533-485  b.c.),  all  biblical 
references  to  shekels  or  any  kind  of  money  before  the 
return  from  the  exile  must  be  understood  of  uncoined 
metal,  for  which  the  scales  were  used  (cp  (^en.  2Si6). 
'I'he  metal  was  usually  cast  in  ingots  (cp  tbe  meaning 
of  iiktdr,  a  round,  cake-like  disc)  or  bars,  of  a  fixed 
weight  (cp  I  S,  98),  or  may  have  taken  the  form  of 
ornaments  of  Which  the  weight  was  known  {e.g., 
Kebekah's  ornaments.  Gen.  243a).  Any  such  piece  of 
metal,  if  stamped  with  the  recognis«l  mark  of  the 
government,  guaranteeing  its  quality  and  weight,  so 
that  tbe  scales  could  he  dispensed  with,  wottid  rightly 
be  called  a  ctrin ;  bat  tbe  custom  of  stamping  the  smaller 
pieces  of  precious  metal  in  this  way  and  for  purposes 
of  exchange  was  not,  so  for  as  we  know,  systematised 
before  the  date  mentioned. 

Of  the  many  weight -systems employed  in  antiquity,  only 
three  can  seriously  claim  to  have  been  in  use  in  Pales- 
.      tine  in  early  times  (see  WEIGHTS  AND 
^Ii-fcL^  Measures,  %  4).    Tiiese  are  known 
Jl^^     as  the  gold-shdcel  standanl  (Ridge- 
•yaMklla.     ^ay'i  ox-standard),  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Phcenician  respectively,  the  [%aenician  being  a 

1  Gr.  ftifJUmf,  whid  hi  OT  readers  rriw,  see  DxBss,  1 8. 

■  Oifthe*hepherd'slifecpal«>Poughty,l4aa;  '  there  is  ttone 
win  take  up  the  herdsman's  life,  but  it  be  of  bare  nece*Mtv. 
The  statement  in  Gen.  4634  is  not  directly  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  tbe  raonumcnls,  'but  the  keepers  of  oxen  and  swine 
were  considered  in  Ej^-pt  to  follow  a  detErading  occupattoo. 
They  are  depicted  as  dirtv,  unshaven,  poorly  clad,  and  even  as 
dwarfs  and  deformed'  (Driver,  Autharitf  and  ArcAxoi^, 

list  of  the  passages  where  the  w«d  occurs  is  given  by 
Madden  (see  below,  |  jj,  15. 
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derivativB  of  the  Babylonian.  The  chief  denominatiou3 
were  the  talent  (rdXarTw,  *ipx.  xlyx'^P'  Jos.  Ant.  iil  6  ;), 
the  mina  (/wfi,  nm,  Manbh  Q^.v.],  cp  Ezek.  ISia;  trans- 
lated 'pound'  in  i  K.  IO17  Ezra  269  Neh. 771  /;  the 
word  *  pouad '  is  also  used  for  Xlrpa,  the  Roman  /»*ra 
of  5053.3  grs.  troy,  in  Jn.  I23  1939)*  and  the  shekel' 
For  Ofdioaiy  purposes  the  talent  was  divided  into  60 
minas,  and  the  mina  into  60  shekels ;  but  for  weighing 
gold  a  mina  of  only  50  shekels  and  a  talent  of  3000 
imtead  of  3600  shekels  were  used.  The  shekel  was  the 
same  in  both.  Further,  payments  to  the  royal  treasury 
in  Babylonia  were  calculated  on  a  slightly  higher  scale 
(the  '  royal  norm ')  than  ordinary  pa3rmenls  (for  which 
the  '  common  norm '  was  usedji.  (This  difierence  is 
probably  alluded  to  in  a  S.  14  36 :  Absalom's  hair  weighed 
'two  hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight.'  Schrader 
[JCAT^^  143]  supposes  that  the  trade-shekel  weighed 
more  than  the  money-shekel,  and  that  the  heavier  is 
here  referred  to ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
identifying  the  trade-norm  with  the  royaUnorm.)  Next, 
since  it  was  desirable  to  be  able  to  exchange  a  round 
number  of  ^lekels  (minas,  talents)  of  silver  against  a 
shekel  (mina,  talent)  of  gold,  and  since  the  ratio  of 
value  between  gold  and  silver  was  inconveniently  13I :  i, 
a  new  shekel  (mina,  talent)  had  to  be  established  for 
the  weighing  of  the  less  precious  metal.  Finally,  there 
were  two  systems,  the  heavy  and  the  light,  in  the  former 
of  which  the  denominations  weighed  twice  as  much  ai 
in  the  latter. 

The  evidence  of  extant  Babylonian  vrdghts,  checked 
by  Ale  weights  of  coins  stnidE  in  later  times  on  derived 
standards,  enables  us  to  obtain  the  fiidlowing  series  of 
wdghts  used  foe  the  preckms  metats : — 


Royal  Nokh. 

COMUON  NOHH. 

Heavy. 

Ijght. 

HeavY. 

Ught. 

grs.  iroy. 

fps.  troy. 

grs.  troy. 

grs.  troy. 

Talent    .  . 

Mina  .    .  . 

Shekel    .  . 

Value  of  the 
^Id  shekel 
In  silver 

777. 780" 

959.3 ' 
1 3.457-3 

388.890^ 
6,481.5' 
129.63* 

1,738.4 

757.380' 
353.5' 
3.3«.6 

378.690  J 
6,311.5* 
116. 33" 

.,684,3 

ten  pieces 
of  sili'er  of 
Or  fifteen 

j-  345-73" 
1  330.5 

173.8" 

336-6  P 

168.4! 

pieces  of 
silver  of 

115.2' 

W4.4* 

ii3.a* 

By  adopting  silver  units  of  the  weights  given  in  the  last 
two  rows,  a  round  number  of  units  of  silver  (to  or  15) 
could  always  be  exchanged  against  a  single  unit  of 
gold,  provided  the  two  belonged  to  the  same  norm  and 
system.  The  standard  according  to  which  ten  pieces 
of  silver  corresponded  to  one  of  gold  is  known  as  the 
Babylonian  or  Persic,  because  silver  coins  which  agree 
with  this  standard  were  struck  by  the  Persian  kings 
(who  adopted  it  from  its  Babylotiian  sour^)  and  by 
their  immediate  subordinates ;  the  standard  reached 
the  Greeks  overland  throii^h  districts,  such  as  Lydia, 
which  were  under  Persian  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  standard  equating  fifteen  pieces  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold  was  adopted  by  the  great  Phoenician  trading 
cities,  and  reached  the  Greeks  directly  by  sea ;  hence 
it  Is  known  as  the  PhcBOtdaa  standard. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  for  the  use  of  either 
or  both  of  these  systems  in  Palestine?    A  certain 

8.  Eridenoa  °'  ^^'s^*'  „  *^ 

foTPalMtlne.  ^^"'"^  and  Measures.  §  4) 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  low  form  of  the 
Babylonian  shekd  was  in  use  in  Palestine  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literary  and  numismatic  evidence  points 
to  the  Phoenician  standard  having  been  used,  at  least 
in  post-exilic  times,  side  by  side  with  the  other  system. 

1  [See  also,  KasrTAH.] 
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In  the  first  place,  we  know  (by  calculation)  bom  Ex. 
3815  /.  [P]  that  the  HelH-ew  talent  contained  3000 
shekels.  Again,  Jos^ihus  (^»/.xiv.  7i)  equates  the 
mina  used  for  weighing  gold  to  Roman  pounds — 
i.e.,  19,633.3  grs.  troy — which  is  very  near  to  the 
heavy  gold  mina  of  the  common  norm  (f).  The  same 
writer  (ofi.  cit.  iiLSy)  speaks  of  a  sum  of  '100  minas, 
which  the  Hebrews  call  Klyxa>p,  whic^  being  trans- 
lated into  Greek  means  riXvror.'  If  we  take  the 
mina  here  mentioned  to  be  the  gold  mina  (f)  of  12,693 
gis.  (heavy)  or  6,311.5  grs.  light  (A),  we  obtain  a  talent 
of  1,962,300  grs.  (heavy)  or  631,150  grs.  (light).  The 
P"^>  ^  shekel,  of  this  talent  would  be  430.73  grs. 
(heavy)  or  aio.36  grs.  (light).  These  weights  are  scmdc- 
what  lights  than  the  normal  weights  of  the  heavy  double 
shekel  and  shdcel  (/)  of  the  Phcenician  standard  (common 
norm) ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  earliest  coins  (double 
staters  and  staters)  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  (issued  in  the 
3th  cent.  B.C.)  seldom  rise  to  the  ncnnul  wei^t  of 
448.8  grs.  and  324.4  grs.,  the  effective  weight  bong 
usually  much  nearer  the  amounts  just  arrived  at,  and 
rarely  rising  above  436  grs.  (913  grs.).  Again,  various 
metrological  auth<Mittes  of  ancient  though  late  date  (see 
Hultsch,  Metrolog.  Script.  Rtl. ,  Index,  under  rdXorror, 
17)  equate  the  Hebrew  talent  to  135  Roman  lbs. — 
631,665.3  grs.  The  shekel  of  this  ulent  would  be 
310.55  grs.  I^nally,  Josephus  (.^«/.!iL8a)  equates 
the  Hebrew  coin  called  fflxKot — the  silver  shekel — 
to  four  'Attic  drachms.'  'Attic  drachm'  in  his  day 
was  equivalent  to  the  Roman  denarius,  whk:h  was  fixed 
by  Nero  at  ^  lb. — i.e. ,  53.63  grs. ;  the  Hetaew  r^Xof 
was  therefore  210.48  grs.  in  weighL 

We  thus  see  that  the  Hebrew  shekel  weighed  from 
3IO  to  aio. 55  grs.,  or,  on  the  heavy  system,  430  10 
491  grs.  It  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  sbd^  erf 
394.4  SI'S.  (')■  or  its  double,  in  a  slightly  def^ded 
form.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  shekd  <rf  the 
Phoenician  standard  was  in  use  in  Palestine  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  The  weight  of  the  heavy  goU 
shekel  of  the  common  norm  (/)  being  taken  at  252.5 
grs.  troy,  its  value  (at  the  present  rate  of  3  : 17 :  to^ 
per  OK.  of  480  grs.  paid  by  the  Mint  for  gold)  woukl 
be  very  nearly  /^a  :  i :  o,  and  the  light  shekel  would  be 
worth  about  j^i  :  o  :  6.  The  Helwew- Phoenician  si1t<er 
shekel  and  the  Babylonic- Persic  silver  shekel,  being 
reckoned  as  ^  and  ^  of  the  gold  shekel  respectively, 
work  out  as  follows : 

Heavy.  Light. 

Phcenician  .   £t>:a:g  £0:1:4^ 

Babylonian  £0 : 4 :  i  £o:a:^ 

The  values  of  the  ulent  and  mina  of  gold  and  silver  in 
all  these  systems  arc  : 


Heavv. 

Light. 

Talent. 

Mina. 

Talent.    [  Mina. 

Gold  . 

Phcenidaa  silver  . 
tiahylonian  sDver . 

£  ^d. 
6150  0  0 
410  0  0 
615  0  0 

£  s-d. 

loa  10  0 
6  j6  8 
10    5  0 

£    ..  d.  j£  s.  d. 
3075    00   51  5  0 
305    00  384 
307  10  0  5*6 

It  is  curious  that,  although  the  mina  was  known  as 
a  weight,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  pre-exilic  writings, 
and  large  sums  are  expressed  in  talents  and  shekefa 
(Kennedy,  420).  A  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  Attic 
method  of  reckonmg  in  talents  and  drachms. 

Early  in  the  (conventional)  post^exilic  period  the  Persian 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was  introduced  by  Darius 
—    .      Hystaspis.    His  gold  shekel,  struck  on 
^Kr~:?    the  royal  norm  (*),  was  known  to  the 
P"^J5~  Gredes  as  daric  (tajwucAi).    The  deriva- 
P*™^     tion  of  this  word  from  the  king's  name 
has  been  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  it  ctwld  not  be 
formed  from  the  Persian  DSrayavausk  ;  but  there  is  ix> 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  formed  in  Greek  foshion 
from  Aapttot.    Of  other  derivations,  the  only  plausible 
one  is  from  the  Assyrian  darfku,  a  word  foimd  in 
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contract-tablets  of  the  time  of  Nabonidus  and  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. But  the  evidence  that  this  word  is  the 
name  of  a  weight  or  measure  is  not  satisfactory  ;  Tall- 
quist  (Z?i>  Spr.  dtr  Contr.  NabA-nd'ids,  66)  with  more 
probability  regards  it  as  an  agricultural  produc:.  The 
word  darkemon  (see  Dram)  has  until  recently  been 
connected  by  many  writers  with  the  word  daric;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  darJianHH  is  a  weight, 
and  possibly  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  Greek 
jpaxui}  (see  Dram,  and  with  the  spelling  o'lm  of 
the  Pirteeus  inscriptioD  cp  the  Cretan  dialectical  form 

Tbe  Greek  derivation  of  ipa-yiLri  from  Spaavoiiti  is  probably 
a  popular  etymotoKy-  What,  Dowever,  are  tfaeie  'drama'  of 
COM  mentioned  in  CbTonidu-Ezra-NebenuabT  Remembering 
that  in  tbe  Greek  system  the  drachma  wsu  as  a  rule  the 
part  of  the  talent,  we  should  suppose  that  half-shekels  were 
meaDt  bya&tnfemrM/m.  Now  tbe  weight  of  the  darie  (jfr)  is  as  a 
matter  m  fact  the  half-shekel  of  the  heavy  system  (i  1,  and  since 
the  Hebrewc,  in  weigbing  both  gold  and  silver,  used  the  heavy 
miem  (see  the  quotations  from  Josephus  discussed  above.  |  3), 
ihey  would  naturally  reiard  the  gold  daric  as  a  half-shclcel  of 
th«  oeavy  system.  It  fellows  that  although  tbe  words  darktmd» 
and  dmrie  have  in  all  pcobabiliqr  no  etymotof^cal  connection, 
the  actual  f»eces  of  gold  meant  hydimfyMAtlMwereasamatteT 
of  fiict  dancs,  or  fueces  of  Ihe  same  weight  as  the  daric. 

The  silver  coin  of  Darius  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  ttlf\os  (trixXot)  MijSiKit,  and  weighed  86. 4  grs. , 
being  really  a  half-shekel  of  the  light  Babylonian  system 
(royS  norm).  The  gold  daric  was  worth  twenty  of 
these  silver  coins.  The  value  of  tbe  daric  in  modem 
money  works  out  at  about  one  guinea,  and  that  of  Ihe 
siglos,  accordingly,  at  a  little  over  one  shilling. 

The  Persian  governors  who  preceded  Nehemiah  in 
his  office  exacted  from  the  people  4.0  shekels  of  silver 
(Neh.5i5).    It  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  whether 

these  were  trlyXoi  Mi;- 
StKoL  (which  as  we 
have  seen  were  really 
half-shekels)  or  whole 
shekels  of  173.8  grs.; 
but  the  probability  is 
in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, as  being  the 
official  coins  of  the 
Persian  Eminre  at 
tlie  time. 

Both  daric  (Fig.  a)  and  siglos  (Fig.  i)  are  alike  in 
tjrpes.    On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  of  tbe  Great  King, 
wearing  the  Persian 
head-dress  (kidaris) 
and   robe  (katidys), 
and  holding  in  his 
ng^X  hand  a  spear, 
ta  the  left  a  bow ;  the 
half-kiteding  posture 
is  meant,  according 
to  the  convenlioD  of  F1G.& 
early  art,  to  represent 

running.  The  reverse  bears  only  the  impression  made 
by  the  irregular  punch  tised  in  striking  the  coin. 

The  phrase  'shdcel  of  the  sanctuary,'  or  rather 
sacred  shdcel '  {vWKot  6  iyios,  vra^pAt  i  dTtof )  is  used 


Fis.  d. 


B.  Phcmioiap 
ttandard. 


in  P  in  connection  with  gold,  silver, 
copper  (?).  and  spices.  (For  this  sub- 
ject, besides  Kennedy  433,  see  Zucker- 
mann,  Talmud.  Gewichte,  4/.  15.)  Inspite  of  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  shekel  was  used  for  gold,  as  well  as 
silver,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting 
Ridgeway's  theory  ( Or(y/»i  of  Metallic  Currency,  ajyf.) 
that  it  was  the  shekel  of  130-135  grs.  We  know 
from  the  Mishna  that  sums  of  silver  mon^  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  regarded  as  reckoned  in 
'Tyrian  money' — i.e.,  in  money  of  the  Phoenician 
standard.  We  know  further  that  tbe  temple  tax  was 
half  a  shekel,  and  the  tax  for  two  persons  could  be  pakl 
by  a  tetradrachm  or  staler  {f.v.)  of  the  Phcenician 
standard  (Mt.  I794/,  where  the  collector  of  the  tax 
are  colled  cpI  rk  SiSpajCJM'Kafifidfoi'Ta).    It  follows  that 
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the  sacred  shekel  was  a  shekel  of  the  heavy  Phcenician 
standard  (common  norm)  of  334.4  S''-  (')•  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Ex.  S0t3,  etc) 
that  the  shekel  was  twenty  gerahs,  which  S  translates 
'  30  obols.'  The  obol  meant  by  9  was  presumably  the 
Attic  obol  of  the  time  {i  of  the  drachm  of  67.38  grs. — 
i.e.,  1 1. 31  grs.) ;  and  twenty  of  these  make  a  weight  of 
334.3  gre.  Any  shekel  of  this  weight,  whether  struck 
by  a  Coreign  Idng,  or  struck  by  a  city  like  Tyre,  could 


Fig.  e. 

therefore  be  used  for  the  payment  of  tbe  tax  {or  two 
persons;  or  the  conrcsponding  half-shekd  {Phoenician 
didrachm  of  113.3  grs.)  for  a  single  person.  The 
half-shekel  here  illustrated  (Fig,  c)  was  struck  at  Tyre 
in  the  year  io3  B.C.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Melkarth,  the  Tyrian  Heracles,  crowned  with  laiu«l ; 
on  the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
prow  oi  a  gall^,  and  a  palm-brencb  over  its  shoulder ; 
in  the  field  are  a  club  (the  symbol  of  Melkarth),  the 
numerals  AK  (tbe  year  34  of  the  local  era),  and  the 
monogram  of  the  official  of  the  mint  responsible  for  the 
coin ;  aroimd  is  the  inscripdon  typoY  lePAC  KAI 
ACYAOY — i.e.,  '(coin)  of  Tyre,  the  sacred  (city)  and 
inviolable.'  Tbe  weight  of  this  specimen  {106.9  gts.) 
is  a  little  under  the  normal  {»}.  The  name  '  sacred' 
applied  to  tbe  shekel  of  this  standard  is  due  presumably 
to  its  being  used  for  the  temple  tax,  for  which  shekels 
of  any  other  standard  were  not  accepted.  Hence  tbe 
presence  of  money-changers  in  the  outer  cotut  of  the 
temple.  The  third  part  of  the  shekd  of  Neh.  IO33  is 
probably  the  third  of  the  Phcenician  slwkel ;  the  third 
is  indeed  a  more  usual  denomitution,  both  in  the 
Phoenician  and  in  the  Bat^lonian  standards,  than  tbe 
half 

The  Jews  were,  as  a  rule,  content  or  obliged  to  use 
silver  coins  of  foreign  origin,  and  tbe  two  series  of 
-  — 11  ngAmm  *''*cr  coins  issued  by  them  belong  to 
www.  periods  of  revolt  against  their  nilers. 
A  famous  series  of  shekels  and  half-shekels  issued 
during  a  period  of  five  years  has  been  most  usually 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Simon  tbe  Hasmonsean ;  the 
tendency  of  recoit  criticism,  however,  is  to  give  them 
to  the  time  of  tbe  first  revblt  against  Rone  (66-70  A.D.). 


Vta.d. 

The  best  summary  of  recent  arguments  about  this 
question,  which  does  not  properly  concern  us  here,  is 
given  by  Kennedy,  439  ;  still  more  recently,  however, 
Th.  Reinach  has  stated  his  inclination  to  revert  to  the 
older  view  {J?ev.  des  itudts  grecqua,  I3913).  A 
Specimen  of  the  shekel  of  tbe  fourth  year  is  given  in 
fig.  d.  On  tbe  obverse  is  a  chalice,  above  which  is  the 
date  V  (for  1  ror.  'year  4') ;  orotrnd  is  tbe  inscription 
Spy  { '  Shekel  tH  Israel '}.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
flowering  lily  and  the  Inscription  nmpn  crSm*  ('  Jeru- 
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salem  the  Holy').  The  u'eight  of  this  specimen  is  320  ' 
grs.  ■  I 

TJie  second  series  of  silver  coins  of  the  Jews  belongs 
to  the  second  revolt ;  they  are  shekels  and  quarter-  i 
shekels  issued  by  Simon  Barcochba  and  '  Eleazar  the  . 
Hif[b  Priest'  fixnn  133-135  a.d.     These  coins  arc  ; 
really  Roman  denarii,  or  tetradrachnu  or  drachms  of 
the  mints  of  Cassarea  (in  Cappadocia)  and  Aotloch  (in 
Syria),  which  have  been  used  as  blanks  on  which  to  I 
impress  Jewish  types  { Kennedy,  430 /. ). 

Both  these  series  are,  as  we  have  said,  exceptional, 
and  the  ordinary  coinage  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  ' 
of  J^n  HjTcaniis,  if  not  from  that  of  Simon  the  ' 
Hasmoiuean.  onwwds,  consists  merely  of  brotue. 
F.  W.  Mftclden,  Cointef  tkt  Jem,  1881 ;  F.  HiilL<ch,  Gr.  v. 

Rtm.  MtttvbgieM  1883;  W.  Ridgemy, 
T.  UtcntOT*.  Oripm  0/  Metallie  Cutrtmey,  189a ;  Th.  , 
Reinach,  L*s  mmnaitt  juives,  1887 ;  A.  K.  : 
S.  Kennedy,  in  Haitingt' Z)i9  3417^  G.  F.  H. 

SHELAH.     I.  a  name  closely  resembling  1 

Khii^h  (cHAfaJM  [BADEF],  ci\.  [L]).  the  youngest  \ 
of  Judah's  sons  by  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanite  Shua  ■ 
(cp  Stftde  (7^/1138,  and  see  JUUAH  i.,  }  3  ;  Gen.  . 
38sii>4a6U].46»[P];  Nu.26aocHAUN[BAL.  but 
-WM  L.  V.  19].  iCh.23  chXun  [BL]).    The  clan  is 
associated  with  Chezib  in  the  ^tephelah  of  Judnh  (cp  ■ 
Coteba  below,  and  see  Achzib  [i.]),  and,  apart  from  , 
Gen.  SS,  occurs  only   in   post-exilic  wxitings.  The 
further  divisions  of  this  cinn  are  given  in  i  Ch.  43i-»3 
(CHA6k)N   [L])-    Th^  passage   is  extremely  obscure 
and  appears  to  represent  the  attempt  of  a  scribe  to 
get  some  meaning  out  of  an  already  corrupt  genealogy. 

Leoh  in  V.  ais  may  be  a  corniption  for  Lachish,  but  the 
latter  half  of  ihe  vene  t*  nnintelligible.  A  reference  to  Bcthkbem 
in  V.  3M  is  not  improbable,  see  Jashubi-lkkek.  The  reading, 
'men  of  Oneba ...  bad  dominion  in  Moab,'  is  donblful ;  that 
of  Ji  M.niKii9».v  .-.(.'  who  dwelt ...  to  much  more 
leaionable.  Netaim  (a'tn])  and  Gcderah,  v.  33,  laein  to  have 
arisen  from  Etam  (D^*^  and  Gedor ;  and  the  nconttixe  efboth  I 
names  in  r.  3  /. — a  list  which  in  its  present  condition  u  1 
fragmentary — makes  it  probable  that  in  v.  3a  we  ihould  read 
'Sbelah,  Ihefatheiof  Etam'  (correcting  the  difficult  'n  n^lt)'^ 
See  Etam,  a.  A  pre^exilic  reference  rikv  laiely  be  rejected  ; 
the  'ancient '  matters  spoken  of  need  not,  from  the  Chronicler's 
point  of  view,  ba  pre-exilic.  The  patronymic  u  Blielanlte 
Ol^lfri,  NB.«ao,  i  «V^*1<  tBAFLJ),  which  in  a  list  of 
Jndahite  inhabitant!  of  Jenualem  Is  twice  written  nUraltt 
(Neh.ll5,  «irA»v((B],  [III,  ^-1  [A],  v-tt  [I.]:  AV  Shiloni, 
t  Ch.  Ss ;  *J^'lirn ;  rni'  viiAwKdt,  see  Ezra  ii.,  !  5  [6],  f  15 

fe\a).     The  former  pointing  with  J  seems  better  (cp  Be. 
e.).    Maaseiah  or  Asajah,  to  whom  the  patronymic  is  here  1 
applied,  appears  as  the  representative  of  Shclah  li.  Judah,  jusi 
as  Athaian  (Neb.  U  4)  represents  the  Pereiite  division,  [Cp 
Crit,  Bib.]  S.  A.  C. 

9.  (nW).    Salah  AV  in  Gen.  and  Sai,a  AV  Lk. 
335.  the  son'of  Arpachshad  and  father  of  Kber  in  the  { 
old  genealogy  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  IO34  [R7],  11 13/.  ! 
[P],  I  Ch.  1  iS  [B  om.]  34.  mXo,  <raXa>  [L  in  Gen.  10]).  1 
The  key  to  '  Shelah '  is  of  course  Arpnchshod.    If  the  | 
latter  name  rantains  Chald:ea,  Knoliel  may  be  excused 
for  seeking  'Shelah'  in  NE.  Mesopoiamia.    If,  how- 
ever, Arpachshad  comes  from  'Arftb-Kadesh  or  -Ciish 
[see  Ur  op  the  Chaldeks],  we  must  suppose  'Shelah' 
to  refxesmt  some  clan  in  the  Negcb.    In  accordance 
with  Judah,  g  3,  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  a  : 
Jerahmeelite  clan  called  Shelah  (see  Shklah,  i),  of  [ 
Keniuitc  (not  Canaanite)  affinities,  and  related  to  Sha'ul.  1 
of  which  Shelah  is  a  modification.    The  name  Methuselah 
is  similarly  related  to  Methushael ;  both  these  names 
are  probably  modifications  of  Mishael  =  Ishmael.     It  I 
DOW  becomes  not  impossible  that  Eber  (i2v)  in  Gen. 
10a4  may  be  miswritten  for  'Arab  (31^), 

To  derive  Shelah  from  'to  send,'  and  suppose  it  to  refer  to 
Utt  tk^rturt  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Arpachshad  previous  10 
thetr  passing  over'  (see  Eber)  the  Tigris,  is  absurd.  O  (in 
Gen.),  on  which  Uc.  83s  is  baaed,  inserts  Ounan  before  SheUh 
to  make  Abram  the  ttndi  after  Sfacm  (we  TX.  Gen.  908). 

  T.  K.  C. 

1  onirt'nCv.  33}  n»y  spring  from  Beth-nir  or  prrhapx  rather 

DnjrKj  (ZiOR  lay  to  the  SK.  of  Cedor).  ' 
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SHBLA^  POOL  OF  (r^H  ny^).  Neh.3is  RV, 
AV  '  pool  of  SiLOAH.'   See  Siloam. 

SHELANITEB  (^^T*),  Nu.263o;  see  Shelah  (i). 

agBT.liMTtlT  (n^^,  4n^^^.  either  compoimded 
with  n^  =  nin*,  or  an  expanded  form  of  a  clan  name 
borne  by  an  individual  [Che.],  see  Shalluh,  Shela- 
HtEL,  and  note  the  N.  Arabian  chaiacter  of  tlie  names 
with  whidi  Shelemiab  is  associated.    To  ilhistrate  the 

later  (?)  view  of  the  name,  cp  Palm,  nbobc*  [if  for 

a  compound  nf  the  goddess  al-L&t] ;  ceAe- 
MlOY^    See  Selemia. 

I.  b.  Cmhi,  an  ancestor  of  Jekudi  (f.v.)  Jer.  34  [S  48]  14, 
in'D^,  troAa^iov  tA). 

3.  b.  Abdeel,  one  of  the  men  sent  by  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  after  Baruch  had  read  the  roll  in  the  king's  preseiice 
(J«r.  3«  [0  4S1  96,  in^^ff  mu.  BmAQ). 

3.  The  father  of  Jrhucai,  or  Jucal  (f.p.),  temp.  Zeddiiah 
Uer.  37 144 1 3  .rrfneMw  [-J,  S8 [461 1,  VT-oSr)- 

4.  b.  Hananuh,  thefaiheroflRi;*H|f.v.](Jer.44[37]i3)b 

5.  I  Ch.  'M 14  ;  see  Mkhhelbmiah. 

6.  One  of  Ihe  b.  Bani,  Ezra  10  39  (mJUfua  [B],  •((  (L],  1st  [.\]. 

-•t<[Kl)=l  Esd.034,  SELEMIA.<t(<rwA>Flt(lt[BAI). 

7.  Another  of  the  b.  Bani  (Ezral04i,  tn'SfVt  tf«A«fit«  [!!), 
-tav  [AL  -et*  [K],  v^uuat  [L]},  omitted  in  the  paialld  nanage 
in  I  Em.  934.  It  is  InteiMmg  that  the  lequeace  of  names 
here,  Shorai  {""J^  Anud,  and  Shelemiab  ii  almost  identical 
with  the  names  in  Jer.  Mae  Seraiah  Airiet,  Shelemiah. 

8.  The  father  of  Hanamah  (g.v.),  Ndt.83o  (nA^tta  [BL 
••t[H1,m|u«(ADL 

9.  A  priest,  a  keeper  of  the  stordwascs  (Nofa.  IS  13,  veAifua 
[S'A],  A  [Bb),  uXr^ta  [N]). 

8HELBPH  (ei?|^,  in  pause,  c&AEtf)  [AEL]),  a  son  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  10^,  om.  B  i  Ch.  1  *ot).  has  not  yet  been 
identifiMl ;  but  similar  names  are  not  uncommon  in  S. 
Arabia.  Instances  are  Sulaf  or  ^iif.  a  tribe  in 
Yemen:  Osiander,  ZDAfGWi^z  f-  :  Si//.  HaL  AM. 
86;  6'a^[many]:  Gtaser,  425  ;  cp  also  a  district  .- 
Niebuhr,  Arabien,  347  ;  and  see  other  refT.  in  DL  Gen. 
[Cp  SsniAB,  and  on  'Joktan,'  see  Crit.  Bii.} 

SHELBgH  n^lf* ;  zemh  [B],  ce\Ahc  [A],  ccXem 
[L]),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Ashek  (f.v.,  §  4  ii.), 
I  Ch.  73St. 

8HEL0IC  Cn^).  father  of  Ahihud,  a  'prince*  of 
Asher  (Nu.34a7  :  C£AeM(e)i  [B.\FL.]).  See  Sheu;- 
MiEL,  and  cp  ASHKH,  jl  I. 

SHELOIDTH  {IV1^>f.  interchangeable  with 
[see  bdow  5] ;  cp  the  fluctuations  between  &feshil1emhh 
and  Meshillemoth.  The  vocalisation  is  doubtful  [cp 
SoLOUON,  S  i].  and  the  name  being  evidently  southern, 
a  connection  with  «tber  Ishmael  or  Salmah  may  be 
assumed  [Che.]). 

I.  haihDiiiRi[^.e.],whohadiiiarriedan^^-ptian(or,perfaap9s 
rather  Mi^te,  t.t.,  N.  Arabian  womanX  and  whose  son  wai- 
Moned  for  blasirfiemy  (Lev.  34 11:  MAMficrf  (BAF],  mAaftetf 
|H»1>],  <r>AMi*[Ll)b 

a.  Daugl)terorZerabhBbel(iCh.Si9;  aiiAHtit«K[B1,A[A), 
[LI). 

3.  A  son  of  Rd)oboam(3  ai.llao;  tfitiM$  (B),  a«Ai)^w<[Al, 
roAwu^lLI). 

4.  b.  Josiphiahone  of  tbeb'neBANiff.r.,  a|:  read  inEcniSi» 
'And  of  the  ions  of  Bani;  Sbeloauth,  son  of  Jjosiphiah ' (vtMr 
ffoJittliovS  [B|,  yi.  fiaiun  vvAiwMvf  [A],  tw»  trt.  #aA^urf  [LD, 
cp  I  End.  836.  which  gives  Assaliuoth^  RV  Salimoth  (<w- 
mAuMif  |A.  the  a«  belongs  to  the  preceding  pan),  Iviwr)  svAl. 
lurf  [LI.  llSar.atl  iraActfu^  (B]X 

Among  the  Lcvites  we  find  (5)  a  Shelomith  b.  Shimei,  a 
Gershonite  Levite  (1  Ch.  23g,  Kt.  H^dSt,  RV  BhelWBOth, 

«AM«tui  [B],  roAHfuitf  [A],  -iti$  ILD;  (6)  a  chief  of  the  b'ne 
Izhar,  a  Kohalhlte  Leinte  (i  Ch-  23 18,  <n)^»e  [B],  -<«  IL|. 
<ra\oviit6  [Afl,  whose  son  was  Jahath  (f.p.)  (i  Ch.  34aa, 
ntoSrf,  EV  Shei^woth,  vJiM^Mt  IBAJ,  i9  [L]);  and  {7)* 
Levite  descended  from  EUezer  b.  Moses  (i  Ch.Mas^,  RT 
Shf.LOmotk,  tfoAufLutf  [BA],  -if  and  ffoAo^tA  [L]  r.  ay  Kt. 
niQ^i  *nd  MT  in  v.  26). 

SHELTTMIEL  (^«^^v? :  c&A&mihA  [BAFL]).  b. 
ZUKlSHADiMi.  a  'prince'  of  SIMEON  (§  9  ii.  n.  ;  NtL 
16  2t»  "36  laana\iv\  [F])  4.  lOigt  [a»  P]-  JwU* 
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Si  his  name  appears  as  Samael,  RV  Salamiki.  ' 

Appwrencly  the  name  means  *LI  is  my  health'  (||  37,  50); 
really,  bowever,  it  may  come  ftom  •ttchs  \  icSp  Shalamu  is 
the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  tribe  allied  to  the  Naoatseens  (see 

SalUAH,  SHAUtAt).  .  T.  K.  C.  j 

SHEM  (D^  ;  chm  !  ^^)>        eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  and  therefore  always  mentioned  first 
{Gca.  53a  610  7 13  9 18  10 1  I  Ch.  I4) ;  the  rendering  of 
Uen.  lOat  in  AV  and  RV'"v-  is  certain^  wrong  (cp  1 
JAPHETU).  \ 

It  an  appellative,  Shem  will  mean   'name' — i.e.,  I 
fcDOWiL    In  this  case,  if  in  Gen.  S  it  is  really  equivalent  , 
_  to  Israd,  it  may  conc«vably  denote  the  ruling 

534)  in  antitbeas  to  the  aborigines,  who  are  called  in 
JobSOB,  'sotu  of  the  impious,  yea.  sons  of  the  name- 
kss,  beaten  out  <^  the  land'  (so  We.  CH^  13.  Bu. 
Urgack.  338/}.  There  is  a  strong  presumption,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  of  this  important  patriarch  has  a 
longer  history  and  a  more  recondite  meaning.  In  short, 
the  legends  in  the  early  part  of  Genesis  being,  according 
to  the  most  plausible  view,  Jerahmeelite  (see  Paradise, 
^  6,  9),  and  ■  Isbmael '  beii%  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Jerafameel,  it  b  very  probable  that '  Shem '  is  a  inodified 
fragment  of  the  ethnic  name  Ishmael. 

To  derive  (with  Goldxihei)  from  ^Dd  '  be  high, '  and  explain 
'the  high  one'  or  even  the  '  H«aven-god,' bai  nt>  indication  in 
its  bvour.  More  probably,  Shem  is  a  shortened  form  of  a  name 
like  Shkmuu.  (7-v.)r  or  rather,  if  we  suppose  that  an  (Ham)  ia  a 
fiacment  of  ^Mom*  (Jerahmeel),  Q0  (^em)  has  arisen  out  of 
a  fiagment  of  SnPQP'  (Ishmael). 

TIttt  the  tedactor,  who  here  ai  elsewhere  emended  |]p(Keii^) 
into  (Canaan)  supposed  to  mean  '  Israel '  is  possible 
enoiuji.  But  critically,  such  a  view  is  highly  improbable.  See 
(tunkel  (G«i.|3)  jif.  (igoilX  whose  attempt,  however,  to  bring 
wliat  is  said  on  Canaan  ia  Noah's  oracles  into  conncctioa  viu 
the  historical  siiiiaiioa  in  the  lecond  nullmiuiim  8.C  taim  on  the 
whole  premature,  in  the  absence  of  a  tbom^h  textual  critidsm. 

The  special  blessing  by  whidi  Shem  was  rewarded 
is  now  often  read  thus :  *   '  Bless, 
O  Yahwi,  the  tents  of  Shem 
v4  <SnN) ;  let  Canaan  be  his  serrant '  (Gen.  9a6  J,). 

It  is  more  plausiUe,  however,  to  think  that  v.  06  a 
shotild  run,  ^Mfnr  l|ni>  The  Jerahmeelites  were,  in 
fhct,  (see  Moses,  %  14)  the  early  tutors  of  the  Israelites 
in  religion.  Here  and  in  v.  27  the  underlying  original 
text  apparently  spoke  of  Noah's  eldest  son  as  '  Ishmael. ' 
The  subjugation  of  Kenaz  (not  'Canaan,'  as  the 
traditional  text)  refers  to  matters  beyond  our  ken  (cp 
KCNAZ).  Another  writer  thinks  to  expkun  '  Shem '  to 
his  readers  by  identifying  'Shem'  with  'Eber'  (Gen. 
lOai).  Here  it  is  necessary  to  transpose  b  and  r,  and 
reodAr&b:  in  fact,  Ishmael  {Shem)aiHl'Arabare  nearly 
s)-nonymons.  On  all  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
use  of  'Shem'  in  P  (Gen.  102a  llio.  cp  i  Ch.  117*4) 
see  Crit.  Bib.  The  reference  in  Ecclus.  49 19  is  no  doubt 
to  Shem's  important  genealogical  position.  A  late 
Jewish  tradition  (adopted  by  Sekleo  and  Ltghtfooi) 
identified  Shem  with  MELCaizEt>EK  (f.t>.).  Cp 

SETHITES.  T.  K.  C. 

8EE1(  NAVES  WITH.  Two  Hebrew  names  have 
been  brought  under  this  head— Semu'el  (Samuel)  and 
Semida'  (Shemida).  The  former  of  these  is  compared 
by  Wincklar  (G/1 130.  n.  3)  with  §umu-abi  and  Sumu- 
la-ilu,  the  names  of  two  Babylonian  kings  of  the  third 
mitlennium  B.C.,  whom  this  scholar  considers  to  belong 
to  a  dynasty  of  western  Semitic  or  rather  Canaanitish 
coaquerers.  According  to  Hommel,  Somu-abi  means 
'Sumu  is  my  father,'  and  Sumu  is  a  contraction  of 
lumhu  {fumuhu) — i.e..  'his  name','  a  periphrasis  for 
'  God  ■  (AHT&sf-  88/ ).  He  considers  that  Semu'd 
and  Semida'  may  safisly  be  explained  as  containing  this 
clement  httnhu.  It  seems  very  improbable,  however, 
that  the  periphrasis  '  name '  for  '  God '  should  have  been 
of  such  remote  antiquity  among  the  Israelites,  when  we 

1  So  Schorr,  Gr^  and  lecendy  Ball,  Holzinger,  Gunkel. 
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recall  that  (see  Name,  g  7)  it  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  kitest  Ublical  Hebrew  writing,  and  we  may 
venture  to  follow  Jastrow  (JBL  19 105),  who  is  of  opinion 
ttiat  htmu  in  the  names  quoted  by  Winckler  and 
Hommel  is  an  entirely  diflerent  word  from  the  Hebrew 
Jem. 

Perhaps  a  sober  crititnsm  of  these  ancient  names,  the  Baby- 
lonian aa  well  as  the  Hebrew,  may  lead  to  the  CMiduuon  that 
etymok^es  which  have  the .  most  superlicial  platuitulity  are 
generally  fallacious.    See,  further,  Shkmubl,  Shemida. 
  T.  K.  C. 

SHElfA  (m^tp* ;  c&m[&1&[BAL]),  one  of  the  cities  in 
the  extreme  S,  of  Judah  towards  Edom  (Josh.  Ifia6: 
[B]}.  Cp  the  clan-name  Sheha,  i.  It  is 
not  inducted  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  towns  either  in 
Josh.  19i-6  or  in  MT  of  i  Ch.  438-31  (but  see  v.  38  0), 
but  in  the  former  of  these  passages  (Josh.  193)  we  find 
Siieba,  plainly  a  mere  variant  (aaftaa  [B] ;  but  (ra/3[e]« 
[AL]).  and  in  0  i  Ch.  4a8  we  find  aofM  [BL],  -oa  [A]. 
The  connection  of  Shema  with  Simeon  seems  obvious. 
The  Sheba  in  Josh.  10a  was  probably  introduced  as  a 
supplement  from  Ifiid  after  the  calcutation  'thirteen 
cities '  (v.  6)  had  been  made ;  RV's  '  or  Sheba '  is  too 
bold.    See  further  Jkshca,  Simeon,  §  10. 

ff^TKWf  {Wy^,  §  50).  I.  A  Calebite  clan  which,  like 
Korah,  Tappuah,  and  Rekem,  traced  itself  to  Hebron, 
and  is  represented  as  the  'father'  of  Raham,  the  'father' 
of  Jorkeam,  i  Ch.  243 /.  (atpAV,  [BA,  the  latter  omits 
in  V.  43],  aofta  [I^]).  Note  the  accumulation  of 
'Jerahmeelite'  names,  and  the  place-name  Shema. 

a.  Adan  of  Reuben  <|i3);  i  Ch.6s  (mu  (BA],  ffcfMx  [L]). 

^  b.  Hu^im  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjahi.n  \g.v.,  S  9  ii.  A  j 
I  Ch.  8  13  (crofi*  [BAJ,  irauMtL]),  obviously  the  same  as  Shimei 
in  V.  ai.   SfxJQR  xi.  IM  t.   See  Shihbi  »). 

4.  In  list  of  ETna's  nipporten  (we  Ezu  n.,  1 13  [/D ;  Ndi. 

84(«MMuaf  IBMALJ). 

8EEICAAH  (n^^p^n,  whetkce  AV^  Hashaah),  a 

Gibeathite.  father  of  Ahiezer  (i  Ch.  123  ;  [BK], 
C&Mft&  [A],  ACMA  [t]),  see  David,  |  iic.  The 
Pesh.  presupposes  here  the  name  of  a  separate  hero, 
■rvui  ri'irDr  '  Shemaiah  the  Gibeathite.' 

KtrPMkJk-a  {rvyfiy^.  also  4n;^,  see  below, 
either  a  rdigiotis  name=' Yahwe  hears,'  or  a  late  (?) 
expansion  of  the  old  clan-name  ^VO^,  Shimei  [Che.]  ; 
note  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  priests,  Levites, 
and  prophets,  whose  historical  ^innection  with  the 
southern  border-land  is  certain  ;  c&M&l&[c])-  It  is 
impossible  always  to  differentiate  accurately  or  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  identify  the  various  bearers  of  this 
name. 

1.  A  prophet  temp.  Rehoboam,  who  deprecated  war 
with  Israel  (i  K.  129a  =  3  Ch.ll3  [it.  tn^pDr]).  and 
l^ophesied  at  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shisbak  (3  Ch. 
1257,  oaititauu  [B]}.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  the  history  of  RcJioboam  (t^.  v.  15},  cp  also  in  0* 
I  K.  12  (a4<r.  ed.  Sw.). 

2.  A  Ealse  pro^Aet  who  for  endeavouring  to  hinder 
his  work  was  sternly  rebuked  by  Jeremi^  (Jer.  29 
[0  36]  94-33  [<ra^ai  N  w.  34.  3t/];  cp  jEKBklAH 
[Book],  §  17  ;  in  v,  94  irr-jmp)- 

He  is  styled  the  Nehelamite  (•pSrun,  iu\a/(eiTi;r  [B], 
eKaiunif  [KAQ]).  which  reminds  us  of  rav  evXa/ut 
applied  to  SHEMAIAH  (i)  in  9's  [B.  in  L  eXtvunif] 
addition  to  i  K.  12  (v.  t^tii.  Probably  both  oiXa^iemji' 
and  twkoLiJxt  pc^nt  to  -xfrn  =  *SNDm<  '  Jerahmeelite ' 
[Che.]  (cp  D^n=W»!T.  9  S.  lOrf  [Che]:  see  also 
Sibraim).  The  prophet  Ahijah  tlie  Shilonite  in  i  K. 
11 29,  it  has  elsewhere  (see  Shiloh.  a)  been  suggested 
by  Ch^ne,  is  most  probably  a  man  from  the  Negeb. 
So,  to,  in  the  intenti<Mi  of  the  writer,  is  this  Shemaiah. 

3.  Father  of  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  prophet  ijtx.  25  [9 
88)  90,  in-jnip,  iiaimv  [k]).  ... 

4.  Father  of  Delaiah,  a  pnnce  temp.  JebMMum  Qta.  06  [■ 
48]  IS,  ovAffiiov  [BAQ],  ow&fuov  (mD- 

5.  b.  Shechaniah,  a  descendant  of  Zenibbabel  (i  Ch.Saa 
ffofWalB"  once),  irc^calLI).  This  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  those 
who  repaired  the  temple  (Neh.  8  39,  Wfuta  (k)). 
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6.  b.  Joet,  oTREUUNd  isXiCb.Sf.  ff«uMi[BL],  wni'IA]). 

7.  b.  Hasshub,  ai  Hennte  LevUe  <i  Cb.Pi4  cp  Neh.  11 15, 
i^iMiMtL]).    See  13. 

0.  Fiuher  of  ubwUah,  a  Levite  belonging  to  Jeduthui 
(i  Ch.  9 1«.  truoa  [B]  ra^tov  [A],  cp  Neb.  II 17  A.   See  ij. 
9.  Chief  of  the  boe  Elicaphitn,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.lj| 


tfi^iMiMtL]).    See  13. 

0.  Fiuher  of  ubwUah,  a  Levite  belonging  to  Jedutbun 
(i  Ch.  9  !«.  truoa  [B]  ra^tov  [A],  cp  Neb.  II 17  A.   See  13. 

9.  Chief  of  the  hoe  Elicaphitn,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.ljB 
rafuat  M,  ««fuu«  [AL  V.  11  ovfuu  [k],  vvfifiov  [AQ. 

10.  b.  Nathimeel,  &  Levite  scribe  (i  Ch-  24 1,  trofifidtsc  (A]^ 

11.  b.  Obad-edom  (i  Ch.  264,  irofMiot  [A],  iv.  6/.,  mfw 
IB  V.  7],  ffBMfu^  MfUM  [AD.   See  13. 

13.  A  Levite,  tenp.  JehtMhiqkhu  (s  Ch.lTi,  mpowM  {B], 
tfofiuntac  (A]). 

13.  A  son  of  Jedutbun  (9  Ch.  2014,  MfMtM  [AO.  Cp7i6,ii, 
and  see  Genealocixs  i.,  |  7  (iL  d). 

14.  A  Levite  house  temp.  HenkiahCsCh.  81 15,  n^Mi  [BALD, 
probably  the  wme  M  the  name  in  Ndk  lOi  13  a  (BK*A  om., 

0V|i«x.  M'^-*  "P-L),  ii.  i8(BM*ADni.,  ff(ft«ia,  if^ng-  inf.L) 
where  Jehonathan  U  the  head,  12  35  {where  one  Jonathan 
b.  Shemaiah  is  named). 

15.  A  Levite  of  the  time  of  Jonah  (9  Cb-SSg,  cp  perhapa 
Shimbi.  BI  13 ;  in  both  cosei  Cononiah  precede*  aa  the  Dame  of  a 
bntber).    In  i  Esd.  Ig  Samaias  (mvuuw)^ 

16.  One  of  the  b'ne  Adonilcam,  a  post-exilic  bmily  who  came 
tip  to  Jentsnlem  with  Ena,  EnaStj  <Mfuu>a  [AD,  in  i  Ecd. 
839  Samaias. 

17.  Aleacbec,  EzraS  tsfm^«(a[A^9i)Mw8[LD^  in  I  Eid.843 


Masman,  RV  Maasmas 


[BA],  vqutalLD,  repeaic 


in  V.  44  Hahaias,  RV  Samaias  (om.  L> 

18.  Oneof  the  b'ne  Harim,  the  prieillyhimlyofEBalOat,{n 
I  E«l.Bai  Sameiijs,  RV  SAMEUsfAutMt  [B],  nfMuac  [AQ. 

19.  One  of  the  ton*  of  Hariu  'of  Israel'  (EzralOsi  ov^ua 
(nI,  m^Mtat  [LDi  in  i  Esd.  93a  Sabbbub  (n^oMt  [BA], 

ao.  b.  Defadah  fa.  Mdwtabeel,  a  prophet  temp,  Neh.,  brihed 
by  Sanballat  to  bindor  the  Jews  acm  building  ilie  wall  (Neh. 

6  to  MfiMi  [BR],  [AD. 

at,  as,  twomenpnianiat  Ena't  dedicatioa  of  the  wall  (Neh. 
IS  34.  Mpaia  IBKJ,  nofiatat  [A]  36). 

23.  R V  but  AV  Samaiak,  'tha  great,' kmuun  ofToUt(Tab. 
6  la^,  vffMBv  [B],  mwAMw  [h),  ^imM  [A],  the  Heb>  Vt.  ed. 
Kcnbaner  has  tnmp% 

HHmtAUIAH  (rrv;^  and  [i  ch.  135]  4nnpi|^ ; 
usually  ^  30]  explained  'whom  Vahwft  giiarda,'  but 
probably  rather  a  modification  of  the  ethnic  Shihri 
{a-v.}-.  CAM&pi&tc])-  aCh.lIi9  AV  [by  printer's 
error  ?]  gives  Shamariah).  All  the  occurrences 
suggest  N.  Arabian  origin.  T.  K.  c. 

I.  One  of  David's  heroei,  i  Ch.  12  5  (nitapata  [B]).  See 
David,  |  ii,  (h)  Cui.),  col.  1030/ 

a.  A  son  of  Kehoboam,  by  MahaUlb  (^Jerahmeelitb  (Che.D, 
a  Ch.  11 19. 

3,  4-  Cofltemporaries  of  Exra,  who  bad  taken  foreign  wives, 
£iral03a(-«>[B],  -mIMAD;  *>■  41  (-tia  [BN],  -not  [Apt 
MTiVMKnWt  Gen.  14a.   See  Shinab. 

SHEMED  npi^),  I  Ch.  8ia  RV.  AV  Shamed. 

SHEMER.  1.  CpC';  ceMHR.  c&«Hp[B],  ce-  [A], 
C6/MMHP  [L])-  According  to  i  K.  16x4  Sheiner  was 
the  owner  of  the  hill  which  Omri  bought,  whence  the 
place  received  the  mine  of  Samaria  (|Vi^)-  See 
Samaria. 

9  and  3.  AV  Shahbr  (-off),  properiy  a  clan-name 
(see  Stade,  ZA  TJV  fit«6),''but  applied  to  teal  or 
supposed  persons:  a  I^te,  i  Ch.  646  [31]  (refifiiipy ; 
and  ben  H^>er  in  a  genealogy  of  Asher  [f.v.,  g  4  ii.], 
I  Ch.  734  (vcMtV*  [B]'  vw/drp  [AL]) ;  in  33  he  is 
called  Shoher  If.v.}. 

SHBMIDA  (STpB^),  a  Gileadite  clan  belonging  (o 
MaHASSKH  (%  9)  (Nil  283a,   CYM&ep  ;   Josh.  17), 

CYMApeiM[B],  c6Mip&e[A],  c&MiA&eCL];  i  Ch.  719 
AV  Shemidah:  c£Meip&  [BA],  c&meiAa  [L]).  after 
whom  the  ShemldaltM  were  caUed  (Nu.  U.  ^rj^Pf^O  • 
CYM&erfeli  [BAFL]). 

Hay  we  venture  to  hold  that  or  here  u  a  divine  appellation? 
See  Names,  i  43,  Shkm  (Names  wrra].  Hie  alternative  b  to 
■uppoae  a  conupdon  Sm  jnr'- 

8HBH1W1TH,  UPON,  RV  'set  to  the  Sheminitfa' 
{rvypfTTTV ;  S^Mv  in  Pss.  ynep  thc  opAohc 
0BNA  in  iCh. ,  &MAC€NCi6  ;  Jer.  super  octava  [Ps.  61], 
/rooctava  [P».12i];  eni  thC  Or&OHC  [Aq.,  Ps.  61], 
irepi  THC  or&OHC  [fi*-  in  i  Ch.,  Sym.];  Tg. 
'on  the  lyre  with  eight  strings'),  a  technical  friirase 
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relative  (according  to  the  ordinary  view)  to  the  mu^cal 
performance  of  certain  psalms  {Pss.  6  12  ;  cp  i  Ch. 
15 ai),  Ewald,  Olshausen,  Winckler,  explain  'in  the 
eighth  mode,  or  key ' ;  Gesenius  and  Delitzscb.  '  for 
the  bass '  ;  Grfttz  agre^^  with  the  Targum.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  these  explanations  are  pure 
guesKS,  and  the  most  plausiUe  view  of  other  pialm  titles 
&voun  the  assumption  that  the  text  is  ctwrupt.  Host 
probably  mrgnrhv  is  a  corruption  at  csrivV.  *  of  the 
Ethanites,'  or  better  of  o'^itpcv^  '  of  the  Ishmaelites.'' 
We  thus  obtain  an  adequate  explanation  of  Sheminith 
in  the  titles  of  Pss.  6  and  12,  and  probably  too  of  Gittith, 
Neginath,  and  Shoshannim  (see  Psalj«s,  Book  op,  §  36. 
but  cp  Music,  $  9).  We  also  find  ni<t:v.TStr  in  i  Ch. 
ISai  where  it  seems  to  corre^xud  to  nzhv^y  at  the  end 
of  v.  an.  Here,  however,  it  is  in  all  probability  a 
cormplion  of  the  oaine  Shbuiramoth  {f-v.).  just  as 
'Azaziah,'  which  Bentinger  {iCHC  ad  loc.)  rightly 
pronounces  susfncious,  is  virtually  a  misplaced  r^wtition 
of  the  name  '  AzieL'  These  two  proper  names  occur 
close  by,  in  v.  aa. 

It  laay  alto  be  noticed,  rinoe  the  oanmentaifas  give  so  very 
defensible  explanatiooi,  diat  nfJf  (•  raw  [&]wx*>***  I  RV  *  ta 
lead '),  which  follows  irm^rr^f^  b  i  Ch.  IS  ai  chouU  be  pointed 
n!(l^;  it  is  B  synonym  of  HTH,  'cMKinually,'  «4iich  occurs  in  a 
Minilar  context ;  see  Psalms,  Book  or,  I  a«,  col.  3945,  n.  4.  The 
other  mysterious  phrase  niOTlrVir  (RV  *  set  to  Alamoth in  IS  ao 
comes  froBi  q'cnS  a  mutilated  and  cMiupt  fbrm  of  o'^Zl 
'psalteries.'  Cp  Pa 864^  where  o'dSu  >s  a  comipUon  of 
impious.'  T.  K.  C 

SHEKIBAXOTH  (H^'p^).  a  Levite  name,  t  Ch. 
ISiSao  165  aCh.U8  (here  Kt  niOnOp*;  variously 

CeAK€ip«MUe,  CMAp[6]lM.,  C&MCIp&W^  C€Mip^ 
ciMip.).  According  to  Schrader  (KAT<*>  3616)  equiva- 
lent to  the  Ass.  name  Sammuramat,  which  oocins  as  a 
woman's  name  on  the  monuments,  especially  on  the 
statues  of  Nebo  from  NimrM.  G.  Hoffm.,  hovi-ever 
{SjfriKhe  Aden,  137),  thinks  that  Shemiramoth  was 
originally  a  place-name  meaning  '  images  of  Sbemiiam  * 
(  =  Name  of  Ram  or  'the  Exalted  One'),  just  ai 
Anathoth  may  mean  *  images  of  Anath. ' 

'  Shem-ba'al '  (name  of  Baal)  was  a  name  or  form  of  Astaite 
(see  InscT.  of  Eshmun'aar^  /.  48)  and  the  story  of  thc  conquests 
of  Seminunis  in  Upper  Asw  is  a  translation  into  the  language 
of  political  hlstoiy  of  the  difFuuon  and  victories  of  her  worship 
in  that  region. '  The  main  centre  of  this  diffuMon  was  Bambjfce 
or  Hieiapdia  (WRS.  'Ctesiaa  and  the  Sembamia  legend*' 
Emt.  HiaL  Rn.,  April  1S87,  p.  317). 

But  what  probability  is  there  in  nOer  of  the  above 

explanations?  None  at  all,  if  the  analogy  of  other 
Levitical  names  in  Ch,  is  to  be  trtisted.  In  a  Ch.  I7s 
it  is  speciiilly  plain  that  the  names  among  whidi  this 
strange  form  occurs  are  ethnics  (cp  Genealogies  L, 
S  75)-  It  so  happens  too  that  the  form  which  a|q>ean 
in  that  passage  stimests  the  true  explanation.  It  a 
not  novDP  (Sbeminmoth?),  but  ntono^.  when  meOc) 
is  presumably  a  corruption  of  a  dittogiapbed  nD,  and 
may  safely  be  dur^iarded.  SinifRi  {q.v.)  is  a  good 
Levitical  name,  according  to  the  Chronicler ;  in  3  Ch. 
29 13  it  occurs  just  before  Je'uel  or  Je'iel.  which  name 
{i.e.,  Je'iel)  is  apparently  a  mutilated  form  of  Ja'arid 
(see  1  Ch.  15i8  I65}.  mcn"cr,  too  is,  in  a  Ch. 
SI  13,  worn  down  into  'Jerimoth'  ( =  Jerahroeel).  On 
'  Shaniramotfa '  in  i  Ch.  15ao /  see  fiirtbo-  Sheminitil 

T.  K.  C- 

BHEMUJUi  c&moyhA)-    i-  i  Ch.633  [iS] 

RV  Sairtel,  the  prophet  (see  Sam^'ei,). 

3.  b.  Ammihud,  a  c^ief  of  SiUEOK  (§  8  iiL,  last 
note),  Nu.  34ao;  {iraXa^i;X). 

3.  b.  Tola,  of  Issachar  (gy)  (i  Ch.73;  tm^av^ 
[6.  a  dittogra|Aed  tl). 

Hie  name  b  dHficuft.  Fbr  dlanim»  aec  Namks,  %  30. 
where  'bearing  the  name  of  God'  i>  ngseited :  Driver,  TBS 
^iff-  (on  t  S.  lao,  trfiere  Gesenins'a  Mplanatioo,  'name  of 
God'  is  pronounced  'aa  obvious  as  it  is  natural*):  HommeV 

t  |0V  >*  aevcral  dmes  {f^X%M  it)  miawritten  toe  Wvsv^ 
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AHT,  100  ('his  iwme  u  God');  }Mttow,JBL  19  [1900] ^ 
('name  I '•son]  of  God').  But  u  tbe  final  -el  really  ■>  ?K,  'God'T 
See  Saul.  1 1,  Skebuel,  wboe  the  pombility  of  ■  connection 
between  &i'al  and  SJhnQ'el,  and  between  SemOCt  and  SebO'el  is 
referred  to,  and  two  other  names  are  indicated,  beloiunng  per- 
hapa  to  the  same  groupjishinael  and  Shobal  (f.ir.)<  9's  form, 
however,  in  >  (abo=HT'i  Sheluuibl  [f.v.])  sognsts  a  com* 
parison  with  Sauiah  Note  that '  Aimnihod '  (>e«  aX  or 

ntber  Ammil^ur,  Ycry  pOMuJj^  like  th^  shorter  fi»m  |j[tir,  comes 
Father  aiu  son  both  teem  to  have  ethnic 
namefc  T.  K.  C. 

SHEH  (^n),  a  locality,  between  iriiicb  uid  Micpeb 
Siuiiuel  set  up  tbe  stone  Eben-eier  (i  S.  7ifl)'  But 
|;f^  means  rnvdy  '  Uu  rock '  and  one  expects  to  find 
some  AMMWt  and  specific  place  menlioDed. 
voXoiSt)  and  Pesb.  ptuat  to  tbe  reading  n^*  (cp  a  Ch. 
18 19),  whkdi  is  accepted  by  Wdlhansen,  Driver,  H. 
P.  Smiib,  and  otbers.    See  Jeshanah. 

■g"*"*^  [RV],  or  [AV]  Shenazak  (1«K^), 
a  son  of  Jeconiafa  (Jeboiachin),  and  uncle  of  Zembl^bel 
(i  Ch.  3i8;  ffofeaap  [BA],  vafaaoip  [L],  sennaser, 
jmff«wr  [Vg.]).  His  name  is  variously  explaioed  as  a 
mutilation  of  nutSlvir  (so  Marq.,  see  Sheshbazzar) 
and  as=Sin-usur,  '  Sin  (tbe  moon-god),  [votect ! '  cpon 
an  Ass.  seal-iresv.  Siu-iar-usur,  'Sin.protecttbekiag  1'^ 
CIS  38B,  wboe  the  same  incorrect  Assyrian  pronuncia- 
txm  [r  for  B.  see  Sanballat]  is  presupposed.  He  was 
plausibly  identified  by  Howortb  {Acad.,  1893,  p.  175), 
and  then  by  Kosters  {MtnUt,  47),  Ed.  Meyer  (Ext.  dts 
Jud.  77),  Marquart  {Fund.  55),  with  Sheshbazzar. 
Neither  of  the  Assyriolc^cal  comt»nations.  however,  is 
quite  satis&ctory,  and  tbe  other  names  of  sons  of 
Jeconiah  aieexphuned  dsewhere  as  representing  genttlics 
of  the  Negeb.  This  suK^sts  that  wur  nAy  be  a  cot- 
niptkm  <rf  neiv  (see  Shinak).  which  is  itself  possibly  a 
covnyition  ^  infj — i.t.,  the  S.  Geshur.  See  Shesh- 
bazzak.  t.  k.  c 

8HEHIR  (1':'^),  Dt.  39  AV.  RV  Sbnik. 

8HE0L  (^K^)-  The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  term 
for  tbe  world  of  tbe  dead  is  not  a  mere  qi^tion  of 
arehacology ;  we  cannot  but  expect  it  to  throw  light  on 
tbe  early  religion,  or  superstidon,  of  the  Hebrews. 
Posubly.  if  not  |Mt>bably,  it  has  an  Assyrian  origin. 
According  to  Frd.  Delitzsch  formerly  {Par,  lai ;  Prol. 
47 14s ;  Heb.  Lang.  30)  the  Assyrian  word  correspond- 
ing to  Seel  is  Su'fttu  ;  he  was  followed  by  A.  Jeremias 
{Bab.-HM.  VorsUtl.  63)  and  Gunkel  {SchSpf.  154). 
Jensen,  however  {KosmoL  inff.),  denies  the  existence 
of  such  a  word  as  £u'&lu,  and  Zimraem  (tn  Gunk. 
Scl^.  Z54.  n.  5}  says  that  cotainty  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  Dditxscb  htnuelf  omits  Su'Alu  in  his  Ass. 
HWB.aBASchm3\y{Dast£beHHachdm  Tode,  89,  n.  a] 
assents  to  the  decision  of  JenseiL  A  critical  re-examina- 
tMya  of  the  four  relevant  passages  in  Assyrian  vocabularies 
was  urgently  called  for.  This  has  been  given  by  Jastrow 
(AJSLXi  it^ff. ),  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Jensen's 
position  is  untenable,  and  interprets  tlie  Ass.  hi'dlu  as 
'  the  place  of  inquiry ' — i.e.,  the  phtce  whence  oracles  can 
be  obtained.'  Provisionally  we  may  be  content  with 
this  at  any  rate  possible  explanation,  remembering  that 
otte  of  the  Babylonian  terms  for  'priest'  is  Id'ilu  (lit. 
inquirer),  and  that  the  Hebrew  SSal  is  frequently  used  of 
consulting  an  oracle  {e.g.,  Judg.  li  Hos.  4is  Ezek. 
SI  SI  [a6],  ete. ).  We  may  Tentnre  tboefwe  to  bold  that 
when  the  primitive  Helvews  used  the  name  SbSQI  they 
may  have  thought  of  the  power  of  the  dead  in  the  under- 
world to  aid  the  living  by  answering  their  inquiries. 
In  cotn-se  of  time  the  priestly  represenuttves  of  the 
established  religion  would  naturally  succeed  in  checking 
this  practice.    Of  primitive  Hebiew  religion,  however, 

1  rThe  provenience  of  this  seal  is  unknown.  Cp  also  the 
puallel  farmatKMi  ^  •\o  •ovt  ( = Aiur ^ar-ufur,  ii.  3  50),  '  Assur, 
protect  the  kinj;  ! ' — i.  a.  c.] 

S  For  Janrow's  views  on  the  stem  /a'a/(whence  both  lu'Alu 
and         see  his  antde  mJBL  19  [1900],  pp.  Sa^ 
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we  have  in  fact  very  little  direct  evidence  ;  sur\'ivals  of 
it  may  be  found  in  later  superstitious  us^es,  and  this 
is  nearly  all  that  we  know.  Nor  mtist  we  suppose  that 
all  the  dead  bad  power  to  furnish  oracles  to  tbe  livii^ 
This  power  was  an  element  of  divinity,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably only  heroes  like  Ea-bani,  who  appears  to  Gilgamei 
(Jensen,  Mytken  uttd  Efen,  363 ;  Jastrow,  HBA  511 ; 
Maspero,  Daan  1^  Civ.  589),  and  like  Samuel  (i  S. 
28  tJ^),  who  were  consulted  for  oracles. 

To  the  later  Hebrews  ShCol  appeared  like  a  monster 
which  '  enlarged  its  greed,  and  opened  its  mouth  with- 
out measure'  (Is.  614;  cp  Hab.  2s  Prov.  27 ao  8O15/}. 
Its  leading  characteristic  is  darkness  (Job  lOai/.);  it 
is  the  land  of  dust — noj^  ('  dust '),  can  indeed  be  used 
as  a  synonym  fiw  S^K^*(Shai),  see  Job  17 16  20 11  21 36 
Ps.  30 10(9].  Like  the  Babylonian  AralA  it  was  &r  below 
in  tbe  earth  (Job  IIB  26$.  etc).  Hence  Sm,  SifiOl 
and  1^1  (pit)  sometimes  receive  tbe  epithets  rntj^  or 
nVwn,  '  nether '(DLS2nPs.86>3  887[6]);  andbeaven 
and  Sh£ol  are  the  farthest  oppo»tes  (Is.  7ii  Am.9a  Ps. 
1S9S).  Silence  as  a  rule  reigns  supreme  (see,  ho\«'tve3-. 
Is.  14to).  It  is  a  land  whence  there  is  no  return  (Job 
7  la) ;  so  too  the  Babylonians  called  it  ir^it  Id  tdri, 
'  the  land  without  return '  (for  other  names  see  Jensen, 
Kosmel.  315-335).  Still  it  was  a  land  of  order  ;  it  was 
figured  as  a  city  with  gates  (ls.38io  Ps.9i3  [14]  107 >8 
Job  8817),  and  both  in  the  goq>els  (Mt.  Idi8,  cp 
Hadbs)  and  in  the  Talmud  ^bk  same  conception  is 
found.  On.  the  state  of  tbe  dwellers  in  Sheol,  see 
Dead,  Eschatolocv  (references  on  coL  1390/.),  and 
on  the  whole  question  see  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Bah.  , 
and  Ass.,  560,  606^  ;  Charles,  Eschatology ;  Schwally, 
Das  Leben  naeh  dem  Tode,  59-66  ;  A.  Jeremias,  Bab.- 
ass.  VorsUIlungen  vom  Leben  nach  dent  Tode,  106-136. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Babylonian  Hadet  at 
tbe  opening  of  the  '  Descent  of  Ihar'  iJCB^x,  f. 
To  the  land  without  return,  the  earth  .  .  . 
['  Set ']  lltar,  the  d.iughter  of  Sin,  her  ear. 
The  daughter  of  Sin  *set '  her  ear 
To  the  dark  bouse,  the  dwellinE  of  Irkalla, 
To  the  bouse,  (torn  which  he  who  enter*  never  emerges, 
To  the  way,  going  on  which  has  no  turning  badt, 
To  the  house,  into  which  be  who  eoten  b  witboat  Hght, 
When  dust  is  their  nourishment,  clay  tbeii  food, 
They  see  not  light,  they  sit  in  darkness. 
Dust  (rusts)  on  door  and  bolt. 

SEEFHAM  (D(X^,  'a  bare  height'?— §§  75-  99).  as 
the  text  of  Nu,  84 10 /.  stands,  is  the  name  of  a  point 
on  the  ideal  eastern  border  of  Canaan,  mentioned  with 
Hazak-bnam  Iff.v.}  and  Ribuvh  |y.v.]:  like  Riblah, 
it  Is  unmentioned  in  tbe  ||  passage,  ^ek.  47 15-1B.  Van 
Kasteren's  identification  iif  it  with  Ofdni,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nahr  er-Rakkid,  SE.  of  the  lake  called 
BiHut  Ram  (Baed.CI  a66),  is  not  one  of  his  best  (Rev. 
Biil.,  1895,  pp.  33-36),  and  his  argument  to  prove 
that:  the  'AfJiamiyd  of  Sam.  and  Taig.  Jerus.  is  derived 
from  Shepham  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 
This  and  similar  names  ore,  according  to  the  present 
writer's  theory,  distinctively  *  Jerahmeelite"  or  S.  Ca- 
naanitish  names  (Shephupham  [i  Ch.  85  Shephuphan] 
and  Shuphamite,  Nu.  2639;  Siphmoth,  iS.  SOsB; 
Shuppim,  oneof  thesonsof  Aher=Ahiram  =  Jerahmeel, 
I  Ch.  7ia;  Shiphmit^  i  Ch.  27 a?).  This  confirms  the 
view  that  tlie  geograi^y  at  Nil  84i-i5  and  of  Ezek. 
47i3->i  has  been  edited,  with  the  view  of  expanding 
the  limits  of  the  region  referred  to.  This  editing,  few 
which  many  parallels  can  be  given  {e.g..  Gen.  10 
Nu.  13ai-as  Dt.34i-3  Josh.U  aS.24i-9).  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  some  of  the  names  in  the 
original  document  were  not  found  in  more  than  one 
part  of  the  country.  A  Riblah  and  a  Hamath  for 
instance  doubtless  existed  in  tbe  fiu-  N.,  btU  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  a  fthepham  was  to  be  found  there. 
Tha  real  Shepham  was  apparently  on  the  E.  border  of 
the  land  of  Kenaz  (the  original  document  must  have 
spoken  of  '  the  land  of  Kenaz '  [up],  not  '  the  land  of 
Canaan'  [[pjs]).  between  Hazar-enan  (Hazar-etam  = 
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H.-jerahnieel  ?)  and  Rililah  or  perhaps  rather  Harbel 
(  =the  city  of  Jerahmeel).    See  UlBLAIl,  SHIPHMITE. 

(0BA1.  in  Nu.  84  toy,  icivex  vtw^auap  [0P  in  V,  to,  In 
T'.  1 1  op  beloni^K  lo  the  follawiiig  word  Jh|Aa  Ircad  of^qAaJ ;  tr.  lo 
liu  been  «4iu"'ed  to  v.  1 1.)  t.  K.  C. 

BHBPHATZAH  <npEl^,  and  4>VpB(p^  in  dm.  4,  5. 

6,  apparaitly  '  Yahwi  judges '  [§  36],  cp  D^^il^ ;  c&- 
(t>&T[E]l&  [BXAL]}.  [It  may  be  lafer  to  hold  the  name 
in  be  corrupt.  In  i  the  names  of  David's  wives  and 
children  being  in  several  cases,  as  it  seems,  corruptions 
of  tribal  names  (f.f..  Abigail.  Absalom,  Haggith,  AbitaJ, 
Ithreani,  Eglah),  and  a  name  compounded  with  -iah 
being  cjuite  isolated  in  this  list,  we  are  bound  to  explain 
Shephotiah  if  possible  as  a  tribal  nanie.  According  to 
analogy  it  may  well  be  an  expansion  of  <Bfid  =  'ne)(. 
— i.ft,  'belonging  to  Zkphath  '  (see  Shaphat).  This 
theoty  explains  all  the  occurrences  of  the  name.  In 
a  the  companions  of  Shephatiah  are  of  '  Jerahmeelite ' 
origin  (see  Pashhur)  :  for  4,  cp  the  Calebite  Hakeph. 
and  see  Hakiph  ;  and  in  the  case  of  3,  5,  6  and  9  the 
names  Reuel,  Michael,  Maadiah  and  Mahalaleel  are  all 
corruptions  iif  Jerahmeel.  With  regard  to  7.  it  must 
be  clur  that,  like  the  b'ne  Arab  and  the  b'nS  Elam,  the 
b'nfi  Shephaliah  «cre  of  Jerahmeelite  origin  ;  cp  Neh. 
II4,  and  sec  Pere?..    Read  '  b'nfi  SefStW."    T.  K.  C] 

I.  b.  David  and  Ahitol  (3  S.  S4  i  Ch.  3>,  vaSartia  [B|, 
aa^aSM  \A  in  Sum.],  aai^tw  [A  in  Cb.  and  L)).  S«e  Daviu, 
jl  1 1,  II. 

a.  b.  Maitan,  who  with  others  loiight  to  put  Jeremiab  in  priion 
(Jer.S8[t6]i,  vtt^srutt  [BMA],  ira^r[q*|,  -uk  [Qnw-1). 

3.  AV  SHHfHATHiAH,  b.  Keu«l,  father  of  Aleshullani,  of 
BKKjA>iiN(|gliit.]);  iCh.PB. 

4.  A  Hakuphitb  It.v.),  one  of  David's  warriors  (i  Ch.  13  5, 
irrOBPi  va+Brtac  (L]).    See  Davii>,  <  11,  n.  c. 

5.  b/jBHORHAi-KAT,  kins  of  Judah  (a  Ch.  31 3.  in*p|)ri  V"^- 
mw  IB],       [RbALlj.   'The  name  follows  Michael  (see  aboveX 

6.  b.  Haaduh,  a  Suneoirite  mier  (i  Ch.  27  ttf,  irrefiTi 

J.  The  b'nC  Shephntiah  were  a  po^t-exilic  family  numbered  at 
ffa  (Exra  S  4,  avo*  [Bl,  Neh.  T  9) ;  the  record, ^however,  in  Ezm 
its,  wherein  the  boE  Shephatiah  with  Zebadiah  u  their  head 
amount  to  80  in  ntimber,  i*  far  more  ptniuuble  (see  Ezma-Nekk- 
uiak).  The  name  apueart  as  Saphat  in  i  Esd.Sg  (om.  It, 
ova^  [Ba.l>  Bik;.],  aa^T  lA]),  and  as  Saphatfas  in  t  Ibd.  834 
(M^Mno*  (B),  A  om.,  «rai^rto«  [L])b   See  introduction,  above. 

8.  A  group  of  ' Solumuii'!!  servants'  (sec  Nbthimm)  in  the 
Kreat  post^exilic  list  (see  Kzka  li.,  I  9);  Ezra  857  — Neh.  '59  ■ 
1  Kid.  A 33,  Sai'hkth,  HV  .Sai  huthi  (ff«^t  [B),  -vfc  [A]). 

a.  One  of  the  h'nC  Perez,  a  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  niit-tstor  of 
Aitudah  (Meb.  11 4,  va^nov  [L]). 

8HEPHEUH,  THE,  or  LOWLAND  [OF  JITDAH] 

(H^P^ri;  see  Plain,  7 :  6  has  ce<J>HAA  in  a  Ch. 
■26io[.^V  'low country,'  RV'lowland'],  Ob.  i9[c&()>hA& 
(jmK.,  AV  'plain.'  RV  'lowland-].  Jer.  3:i44  [.\V  ■valley.' 
RV  'lowland'!  8813  [om.  A,  AV  'vale,"  RV  '  lowland'], 
also  in  I  Mace.  1238[K"V  c€<t).  neilNH.  AV  Shepbela, 
RV  '  plain  country ']),  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Jodah, 
Iwtween  the  hill  country  {see  Jl'dah,  Hill-countky 
of),  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  geographical  tisc 
of  the  lenn  sec  G.  .\.  Smith  (//(/  30S /. ),  who  concludes 
that  '  though  the  name  may  originally  have  lieen  used 
to  include  the  Maritime  Plain,  and  this  wider  use  may 
have  been  occasionally  revived,  the  .Shfipheiah  proper 
was  the  region  of  low  hills  between  that  plain  and  the 
high  Central  Range.'  The  cities  of  the  Sh^pheioh  are 
enumerated  in  Josh.  1533-44;  vi'.  45-47,  which  mention 
Philistine  towns  as  in  the  Sh^phOlah,  are  probably  a  later 
insertion  (cp  Ox/.  Hex.  2346).  Eusebius,  however 
{OS  298 10),  describes  this  district  as  the  plain  {ictUw) 
lying  round  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  N.  and  the  W.,  and 
t ilermont-Uanneau  and  Condv  (Tentveork,  277)  state 
that  they  haw  discovered  the  name  in  its  Arabic  form 
Si fla  about  Keit-Jibrm  (Eleutheropolis).  0  also  gi^Ts 
vthiw  (see  Dt.  I7  Josh.  11a  1 2 8 )  and  ^  t«Sii^  (see  Josh. 
9i  IO40  Jndg.  ]q,  etc.)  for  ihzv-  and  a  larger  use  is 
favoured  by  IX.  I7  Josh.  9i  i  K,  IO27  aCh.  26 10.  so  that, 
even  if  the  low  hills  behind  the  maritime  plain  were  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Sheph^lah  on  account  of  the 
towns  situated  there,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  theo- 
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'  -retically  the  maritime  plain  was  included  in  the  reference 
of  this  geographical  term  (see  Buhl,  Pat.  104.  n.  164). 
The  RV  hai  taken  great  pains  to  carry  out  a  syitematic 
I    rendering  o(  Mktfkilahhy  'lowland.'    Compare  the  folbwing 
;    ^stages :  Dt.  1  T  Jokh.  V  i  IO40  11  a  16  (A>,  Aa,  n  rormw, 
I  0AL      wtiiva.  the  Mcond  time),  128  15 33  Judg.  I9  1  K.  lOar 
t  Ch.  ST  as  3  Ch.  1 15  0  97  26 10  28  iS  Jer.  17  a6  (ftB  ntcm) 
8344  Ob.  19  Zech.  7i>.    Perhaps  if  RV  bad  ^ven  the 

,  plural  form  *  lowlands,'  it  ought  have  been  more  illuminative  to 
'    the  reader,  for,  as  G.  A,  'Smith  (103)  remark*,  the  Scottish  low- 
I    lands,  like  the  Sbephilafa,  are  not  entirely  plaia,  but  have  tbur 
group*  and  ranges  of  bilU. 

BHEFHEB  (1^),  Nu.  8833 / ,  AV  Shapheb. 

SHEPHEBO  OF  HEBMAB.  Under  the  name  of 
llotju^'  (Pastor,  '  Shepherd '),  with  which  from  an  early 

1  JtmsoM  •  '^'^  name  of  Hennas  came  to  be 
. '  connected,  a  book  of  some  nse,  originally 
•  written  in  Greek,  has  come  down  to  ua 

from  Christian  antiquity.  At  one  time 
greatly  read,  and  even  for  a  while  regarded  as  canonical, 
it  afterwards  fell  very  much  into  the  background  with- 
.  out.  however,  being  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

The  Greek  text,  though  still  without  the  concluding  portion 
Sim.  ix.803-x.,  waslim  brought  to  light  comparativelv  recently 
(1S56).  A  Latin  version,  the  Vul^te,  was  published  as  culy 
as  1513  by  Faber  St^xdensi* ;  an  Liluopic  by  Anion  d'Abbadie 
in  1860.  Ever  since  Cotelier's  time  (1673)  the  work  has  been 
wont  to  be  included  in  editions  of  the  so-called  Apouolic 
Fntbert,  We  now  know  the  Greek  text  of  lu.  \.-Ma)ni.  iv.S&s 
from  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  1863 ;  the 
contents  of  the  rest  of  the  work  ^^nrt  from  the  caadtMinr 
portion  already  spoken  or,andc«rtambcuiUB)lronitbes»<aUed 
Athof  MS  oi  \nilch  three  leaves  are  now  in  the  Univeniiy 
Library  at  L«pric  (since  1856)  and  six  still  remain  in  the 
Monastery  of  Gregory  on  Me.  Athos ;  that  of  Sint.  37-10  43-5 
from  an  old  papyrus  now  in  Berlin,  formerly  at  Fay3rQn),  de- 
scribed hy  IJ.  wilcken  in  i8f  i ;  that  of  other  fragments,  we 
have  known  for  a  longer  period  from  the  citations  of  andent 
writers. 

Valuable  help  can  also  be  obtained  throughout  from  two  Old 
t^tin  versions,  the  Vulgate  and  (since  Dressel,  1S57)  the  Pala- 
tine^as  also  from  the  LthiofHc.  For  the  estaMt^ment  of  the 
original  text,  since  tbs  edition  of  Anger  and  Dindorf,  1856,  who 
at  nrat  were  led  astray  by  Simoaldea  (afterwards  proved  to  be  a 
forger)  but  were  ultimately  poi  n^on  the  rtehl  track  by  Tiichen- 
don|  its  he  in  his  turn  was  corrected  Of  Lipiius,  specially 
mentorious  services  have  been  rendered  by  A.  Hilgenfelo, 
ie66'^l,  i88ii3|,  18S7':  O.  de  Gebhardt,  1877;  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  A  Collatioit  of  tht  Atkat  Codtx  o/tke  Skepktrd^ 
llermas,  1B88 ;  F.  X.  Funk,  Patrts  A^t.,  "I  igat. 

The  Shepherd,  in  view  of  its  contents,  is  ustially  divided 
into  three  p.-irts,  entitled  respectively  (i)  Visions,  (a) 
9  IMvUfan  (s)  Similitudes.  The 

.  umMum.  printed  editions,  in  fact,  all  follow  each 
.  other  in  giving  five  Visions,  twelve  Commandments,  and 
ten  Similitudes.  This  division,  however,  is  hardly 
accurate,  and  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  book 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  consists  oS 
Visions  {'0/xi«'«t)  or  Rei'elations  ('ATomAii^t)  of 
which  the  first  ( Vii.  1 1)  can  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 
duction to  those  immediately  following  (Vis.  I3-4)  and 
the  last  ( yis.  6)  as  an  introduction  to  the  immediately 
following  series  of  Commandments  and  Similitudes  (ai 
i»To\iil  KoX  wapa^aSal :  Aland.  1-12,  .Sim.  1-8)  to  which 
is  added  an  appendix  called  '  The  rest '  (rA  trtfM ; 
Sim.  9)  and  a  conclusion  {Sim.  10). 

So  far  as  the  form  of  the  book  is  corcemed,  Hermas. 
a  former  slave  of  a  ccrtiun  Rhoda  in  Rome  to  whom 
a  Tarn  and       fether  had  sold  him.  and  who  had 

mntbtnta  afterwards  come  into  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  now  comes  fon^ard  as 
a  writer,  relating  certain  things  that  have  happened  to 
him  and  what  he  has  seen  and  heard— or,  in  a  word, 
what  has  been  revealed  to  him. 

As  he  was  walking  outude  the  city  'to  the  vilL^es," — 
iHufiat,  as  ihc  Greek  text  hasit,  for  which  the  printed  editions,  aAer 
a  conjecture  of  Dindorf,  wrongly  read  «it  Koiiftaf,  'to  Cum»' 
— he  falls  asleep  and  tbeie  appears  to  him  the  woman  whose 
slave  he  formerly  had  been  and  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to 
seek  in  marriage  (Kif.  1 1).  Afterwards  the  church  appears  lo 
him  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  <a  year,  or  less) ;  mst  in  tbe 
form  of  an  old  woman  (KiV.  1  2-^;  cp  S  lo-ii),  next  with  a  more 
youthful  aspect  (I'r>.  3 ;  cp  S  la) ;  attain,  as  quite  younjt  (i'li. 
8 1'lo ;  cp  11) ;  finally,  as  a  mMden  in  wedding  attire (Krf.  4). 

She  reveals  to  him  tbe  future  and  expounds  with  regard  to  it 
the  will  of  God.    She  gives  infractions  and  shows  visions  which 
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haw  rcfertnce  to  the  nrcaiiily  for  repentance  wUk  yet  the 
IniMingof  the  tower,  symbolinnc  the  cnurcht  u  still  uD&iuhed, 
«>r  nther  suepemled  fiir  a  uriiUa — in  other  wonli  while  yet  God 
KSbrds  the  opportunity  to  repent,  «n  onwrtunity  which  ere  long 
will  ceue  with  the  oominEm  the  last  creupetaecudon.  After 
these  revelations  (f^w.  1*4)  Hennas  relates  now  the  angd  of  re- 
pentance apprant  to  him  in  the  ronnoraih^heTd,as  previooaly 
<I7t.  34  S[o)in  that  ofa  yoang  man,  and  Ms  hun  write  down 
*conimandmentsaniluRuutude!t'(Pu.S).  The  twelve  command- 
meats  whi^  follow  relate  to  faiih  in  Gad  ;  a  life  void  of  t^acx, 
full  of  compassion,  love  of  truth  ;  chastity ;  long  suffering ;  our 
aiiendant  an^ls,  modandbad  ;  the  fear  of  the  I^d  ;  abstinence 
from  ail  that  is  ewu ;  prayer  without  ceating  and  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence ;  two  Kinds  of  sadness ;  two  kinds  of  s|nrit :  two 
kiodsof  desire  (jtfmn^l-l^  The  ei^t  similitudes  which  follow 
teach  us  bow  here  we  have  no  continuing  dty ;  how  th«  rtdi  can 
be  helped  by  the  ptayer  of  the  poor ;  how  the  riafateoosand  the 
wi^ed  cannot  at  first  be  discriminated,  but  will  tiltimately  be 
sepantedUnM.  1-4);  how  useful  bstingis ;  how  piod  it  is  to  keep 
br  ahx^  »om  lonuy  and  temptation ;  how  indispcnMble  & 
chattening ;  bow  many  are  the  varieties  of  saint  and  nnner  (5iiH. 
fi-Q.  Next,  hy  way  of  ajnwndix,  is  set  forth  in  new  images 
that  which  the  Holy  SjHiit  that  with  Heimas  in  the  fonn 
of  the  church  had  -ihowed  him.  Toey  are  revelations  vouchsafed 
lo  him  by  the  Shepherd,  the  angel  of  repentance,  with  reference 
lu  those  who  are  saved  (Sim.  9).  To  round  off  the  whole,  yet  a 
further  earnest  admonition  is  ^ven  by  the  angel  who  had  sent 
the  shepherd ;  a  last  exhortation  10  repentance  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  now  comi^ctBd  work  {Sim.  10). 

The  form  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Ear  from 
being  simple  or  natural,  is  artificial  in  the  highest 
4.  Thf,  tarn  seta  oat,  apparently,  with 

avMflrfaJ  in'™**"'  of  rdaling  wltat  has  passed 
between  two  known  persons,  Rhoda  and 
Hermas.  The  names  are  reminiscent  of  a  Chrbtian 
woman  Rhoda,  mentioned  in  Actsl2i3,  and  of  a 
Christian  slave  at  Rome,  Hermas,  mentioned  in  Rom. 
I614.  Here  they  become  representatives,  the  one 
(Rboda)  of  the  diurch  in  various  successive  fbnns,  the 
other  as  one  devoted  to  her  sorvice,  and  one  of  ho* 
followers  and  members.  '  Hermas '  soon  goes  on  to 
speak  wilh  poetic  freedom  like  a  Paul,  a  James,  a  John, 
a  Bamabes,  a  Clement,  an  Ignatius,  a  Polycarp,  in  the 
epistles  handed  down  to  us  under  their  names,  as  if  he 
were  the  recognised  elder  and  faithful  witness  addressing 
lutnself  with  words  of  waroing  and  admonition  lo  his 
•bouse,'  his  'children.' 

The  original  unity  of  the  work  in  Its  present  form, 
although  frequently  called  in  question  since  Hnse  (1834), 
—  ..        .  cannot  be  denied.    Even  less,  however, 
ju\ M i^j uM tij J L  existence  of  inconsistencies  and 

eampontun.  contradictions  and  other  marks  of  inter- 
pofauion,  adaptation,  and  redaction  be  disiMted.  These 
point  to  it  having  been  a  composite  work  made  up 
from  earlier  documents.  Not  in  the  sense  (so  Hilgen- 
feld,  1881  ;  Hauslciter,  1884;  Baumgfirtner,  1889; 
Hamack,  1897)  of  its  being  a  combination,  effected  in 
one  wiiy  or  another,  of  two  separate  works,  entitled  re- 
spectively ■  Visions '  and  '  Commandments '  and  '  Simili- 
tudes'  by  one  author,  or  by  more  than  one  ;  nor  yet  (so 
JtAuson,  1887 ;  Spitta,  1896 ;  von  Soden,  1897 ; 
Volter,  1900 ;  \'ao  Bakel,  1900)  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  the  outcome  of  repeated  redactions  of  an  originally 
Jewish  writing.  Rather  in  the  sense  of  being  a  second 
edition  of  the  original  Shepherd,  a  bundle  of '  Command- 
ments and  Similitudes '  ^om  the  pen  of  but  one  writer 
who  laboured  on  the  whole  independently,  yet  at  the 
same  time  frequently  borrou'ed  from  the  books  which 
he  bad  before  him.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
throughout  between  what  he  borrowed  from  others  and 
what  we  ou^t  to  regard  as  his  own. 

The  writer,  who  comes  forward  as  if  he  were  an  older 
Hennas,  the  contemporary  of  Clement  ( 3),  must 
not  be  identified  with  him  of  Rom.  I614 
nor  yet  with  a  younger  one,  brother  of 
Pins  I.,  tndiop  of  Rome  140-155,  who  is  referred  to  in 
the  Muiatorian  fragment  The  real  name  of  the  author 
remained  unknown.  From  his  work  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  an  important  member,  perhaps  even  a  ruler, 
of  the  Christian  church,  probably  in  Rome,  A  practi- 
cal man.  No  Paulinist,  nor  yet  a  Judaiser  in  the 
Tubingen  sense,  but  rather  a  professsor,  little  interested 
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in  the  dogma  of  the  Christianity  that  was  already  in 
process  of  becoming  Catholic,  in  the  da>-s  when  it  was 
grappling  with  the  ideas  and  movements  that  had 
originated  with  Montanus,  One  who  attached  miKb 
value  to  revelations  and  yet  was  wry  particularly  in 
earnest  about  the  need  for  quickening,  for  the  spiritual 
renewing  of  the  Church,  for  which  reason  he  laid  peculiar 
stress  upon  the  possibility  of  a  second  conversion.  This 
possibility  would  ere  long  come  to  an  end  at  the  close  of 
the  present  period ;  even  now  many  were  denying  it  as 
n^arded  those  who  once  had  received  baptism,  though 
others  hoped  to  be  able  continually  afresh  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  There  is  nothing  that 
indicates  the  merchant  supposed  by  Harnack-Hilgenfeld. 

In  date  the  author  is  earlier  than  Eusebius,  Alhan- 
asius,  Origen,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
_  t\m^^  Iren»us,  but  later  than  the  apostles  and 
their  first  followers,  the  martyrs  and  leaders 
of  the  diurch,  such  itidividuals  as  '  Hernias '  and 
'Clement'  {Vis.  24  3),  Later  than  the  first  great  and 
flourishing  time  of  the  church  (the  history  of  which  can 
already  be  divided  into  different  periods,  and  the 
spiritual  renovation  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
revived  expectation  of  Christ's  second  coming  is  regarded 
as  imperatively  needful) ;  in  the  days  when  the  spiritual 
life  <rf  Christians  was  being  stiired  by  Monianistic 
movements.  Therefore,  certainly  earlier  than  i8oa,d,; 
yet  not  much  earlier,  nor  yet  much  later,  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Perhaps  some  chrono- 
logical truth  may  underlie  the  tradition  that  '  Hermas ' 
was  a  '  brother'  of  Pius  1.  (140-155  a.d. ). 

The  work  was  from  the  first  intended  for  reading 
aloud  at  the  assemblies  of  the  church  whether  in  larger 

■ndi^TM  placed  very  high  from  the 

'  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  edifica- 
tion, but  after\t'ards  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in 
Christian  circles,  has  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  the 
diSuseness  <A  its  contents  come  anew  to  be  recognised. 
Not  to  be  despised  as  a  praiseworthy  production  m  the 
field  of  edifying  literature  it  is  still  more  to  be  prited  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowlet^  of  the  Christi- 
anity that  was  widely  sfH^ad  and  held  as  orthodox 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

A.  EtUthiu.—  f.  X-  Funk,  Ptttrtt  ApotMici,^  with  prolego- 
menn  and  iiotes,l<l  1901 ;  also  (in  shorter  form)  Atctt.  VdUr, 

looi ;  0.  de  Gebhaidt  and  A.  Hamack, 
rUtantnX*.  fftrmmPatt»r(~P*tr.  A/Mt.  O^-  Hl), 

1877,  with  introduction  and  notes ;  also  in 
smaller  edition,)*)  1901,  Cp  above;  also  Canon,  H  Cs>  T^'t 
pROPHRTic  Literature,  |  31 ;  Hermas. 

B.  TVitiu/Kf/oM'.— English :  Itobert^  DonaUion,  and 
Cromtue,  in  Af«tiolie  Fatkrrt  in  Antc-Nicene  library,  1867  ; 
Lizhtfooi,  AtittoHe  Fmthen,  tSoi.  Gennan :  J.  C  Mayer, 
1809,  Dutch :  Duker  and  van  Manen,  Omd-CkriiUl.  Lett.: 
getckrifltit  der  af.  Vadert,  with  introduction  and  notes,  L  1871. 

C.  Diteuui«ns.— In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  see  G. 
KxHsa.Gtich.  d.  atUkr.  Lit.  1895,  fis.and^Nacbtrage,'  1897, 
p.  19  ;  Th.  Zaho,  Dtr  Hirt  Herma*.  i86<l :  aUo  EM.  t.  d.  NT 

1900,  pp.  398, 430-8, 2 104, 154 ;  J.  M,  S,  Baljoa, Ggteh. v.  d. 
Bb.dtNVs.  igoi.p.  4si;  G.  Uhlhom,  t.v.  'Hermas' in 
'  (1899)  7I4-7I8 ;  C.  Taylor,  The  Witmetto/Htrmuu  to  th*  Fotir 
Gotteb,  189a  (cp  van  Manen,  Th-Tjiiqi,  pp,  180-104} :  A. 
Hifgenfeld,  '  Hemue  Pastor '  Nmmm  Teitamemttim  extr.  Com. 

1S81,  ())  1887  :  P.  Baumgartner,  Dit  Einhtit  des 
Hermat-Bueht,  iBSg  (cp  van  Manen,  Th.T,  1889,  pp.  55a-S5o): 
E.  SpilU,  ZurrGetch.  H.  LUi.  d.  UrchritUntitmt,  2,  1896, 
pp.  341-437  ;  A.  Hamack,  Chrvnal.  1807,  l357.afi7,  437-B(cp  H. 
von  Soden,  TLZ,  i8o7,pp.  584.7);  D-X  E,  VOlter,  Dit  Visunun 
dtt  Hemuu,  die  Sib^lU  «.  Cumeiu  vm  Et>m,  1900 ;  H.  A,  van 
Bakel,  Dt  Compositit  v<Mt  den  Pattor  I/entiir,  1900. 

W.  C,  V.  H. 

8HEPH0  {^Dp'),  b.  Sbobal,  b.  Skir  :  Gen.  3833 
(cw*  [A],  .cu<t>AN  [D\J\.  ctop  rE])=i  C-Kl4» 
Shepld  ('fi^ :  ccoB  [B],  cb>4>&p  [A],  c&n(t>ei  [L]). 

tfot-'s  reading  in  Gen.    suggests  comparison  with 

Shephupham  (-.\n).    Cp  also  Shl'PpIm,  Shaphan. 

BHEPHUPHAH,  AV  Shnpham  (Dp^fiC^  :  see  SHt:- 
phuphan),  a  son  of  Bknjamin  (§  9  [i.])  iti  Nu,263gt, 
with  patronymic  ShUpUAHITB  (;.  v. )  {^^V ;  cco(ti&N. 
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^HMOC  O  C{iO<t>&NCl[B]  .  .  .  Ca»t>&Nl[AF],  C0(t>AN 
-  .  .  CO(t>&NI  [L])- 

SHBPHUPHAN  (ip*Djy.  §  75  i  Gray.  HPN<)s.  but 
the  suggestion  '  serpent '  may  be  as  fallacious  as  that 
of  '  rock-badger '  for  Shaphan  ;  another  form  is 
Shephuphau),  b.  Bela,  b,  Benjamin  (§  13},  t  Cb.  Ss 
(cfa>4>Ap(t>&K  [Bj,  cu(|>*N  KAi  t^]'  cen- 

(Imi'M  [L]}-  Ahiram,  Shkpho,  Shupham,  Shup- 
piM,  Shaphan. 

EHEBAE,  or  rather,  as  RV,  Sheekah  (<TS*r> 
[A],  CApM  t'-l;  6"  [en  €KeiNOIC  TOIC 
K&T&Aoinoic]  and  Pesh.  connect  with  IXC  Niphal 
■  to  be  left"),  a  'daughter'  of  Ephhaim  (§  13)  (i  Ch. 
7na)  who  'built'  the  two  Beth-horons  and  Uzzen- 
SHERAH  (lCb.7H^.  n'^;^lK,  RVUZZEN-SHEEKAH). 

In  V.  243  01-  give*  ^pffu^ps  (fur  ^wyT^  nakei 
Shan  (ni|p»)  and  Rcphah  (v.  04)  ions  of  a{w>  (Unen). 

Conder  si^gests,  as  the  site,  Btt  Slrfi,  a  village  3  m, 
SW.  of  the  I^wer  Beth-horon  (Mem.  816).  But  can 
we  implicitly  trtist  the  name  ?  [The  name  Ephraim  fixe<l 
itself  not  only  in  central  but  also  in  southern  Palestine, 
where  it  is  perhaps  more  original,  and  some  of  the 
names  in  the  genealogy  have  an  unmistakable  N. 
Arabian  affinity.  Sheerab  may,  therefore,  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  vtj^K  'Ashhur,'  which  turns  out  to  be  a  N. 
Arabian  tribe-name  (cp  Geshur}.  Heres  in  '  Ir-heras ' 
(see  HERes,  Mot;KT)  seems  to  have  the  same  origin 
(Crit.  liil'.). — T.  K.  c]  For  pK  (Uzzen)  we  should 
probably  (cp  C-)  sutetitute  'city,'  and  refer  to 
judg.  I35.  Cp  Ephraim.  §  13.  Beth-shemesh  or  Ir- 
shemesh  is  a  ctiriously  parallel  name,  if  '  shemesh '  conies 
from  •  cQshlm '  (see  Shaalbih).  See.  however.  Names. 
I  99,  where  'ear  (=earlike  projection)  of  Sheerah'  is 
suggested  as  the  possible  meaning  of  Uzzen-sheeiah ;  cp 
AZNOTH-TABOK. 

BHEBEBXAH  (n^l'l^,  §39,  but  form  seems  doubtful, 
vafia$ia\f\L  a_  pO!it-«xiiic  prieit  and  fftmily  (EzraSiS  df>yiji> 
[BA],  iv  amn  rapowi*  [L],  f.  34  VMpoiA  [BA],  Neh. 8794 
«^a^  [B,  wbcM  npa0ta  repretenit  Shkbaniah,  ff«pa^M«(Al, 
&S  om.  0BKA,  lOia  [ijljopo^  [BL  ja*«pMlK**>(L],  isa^  In 
iEmI.  847  th*  nune  mpptara  a>  Asehbhia,  RV  Askbbbias 
(mw0i|0im'  [BA],  tr  ■ipVB  aa^miM  tLD,  cp  Hashabiah,  7 ;  in  I^ 
S4,  EsEBKiAS  RV  E)<KHEniAs(<«'(p«^r  [BAD,  and  i  Ead.941^ 
.Saradias,  voao^of  [A*n<l'1.  Manv  of  the  companion-nanus  on 
the  li^tg  arc  obviounly  ethnics  (Che.).    See  Sheher. 

SHERESH  (CH^ ;  coypoc  [B],  copoc  [A],  itmpoc 
[L]),  a  Machirite  name  in  a  genealogy  of  ManaSSEH 
(I  9  [ii.]) ;  I  Ch.  7i6.t   See  Peresh. 

8HEB£ZEB(ny^),Zech.73AV.  RVSharezbr,2. 

SHERIFFS  (K^^DFI,  6  ro^  i-w'  iktwtSn'  xari  x*^^'' 
ol  ix'  i^ova.  [also  Theod.]),  EV's  rendering  of  a  Bibl.- 
Aram.  crfficial  title  (such  at  least  is  the  prevailing 
opinion)  in  Dan.  81  /  It  has  been  generally  connected 
with  the  At.  a/id  'to  advise'  (whence  the  participial 
'mufli'),  and  accordingly  translated  'counsellor'  (cp 
RV"w-,  '  ]a^v7crs ' ).  A  still  more  far-fetched  suggestion 
is  to  read  K'nEn=^arot  'consuls';  for  the  n  instead  of 
B  Gratr  (jWG  19  347)  compares  j-o3DB  =  ^^TTifHoi-. 
Another  scholar  says,  '  possibly  a  mutilated  form  of  a 
Pers.  title  in  pat  "chief"'  (Bevan,  Dan.  80).  and 
Andreas  (Marti,  Gram.  Bibl.-Aram.,  Glossary)  suggests 
K^an  dtnpltdyi,  "chiefs  of  religbn.'  Nor  does  this 
exhaust  the  list  of  theories. 

Can  no  step  in  advance  be  taken  T  Only  by  those  who 
recognise  that  many  narratives  in  the  OT  have  been  remodelled, 
xo  for  ax  chcgeoxraphica!  and  historical  liackgraund  is  concerned. 
It  will  become  probable  to  any  who  adopt  the  present  writer's 
ihMijr  tbu  the  Mippoced  ofliciat  tittles  in  Dan.  8  a  are  really  N. 
Aiahuui  ethnics.  One  of  these  ethnia  (n^nvMi  Ash^urite,  mis- 
wiittm  niPTIM)  ptuaed,  under  the  editor's  hands,  into 
iM'bimmR  (see  Satkam).  Another  ('nsm  Rehobothitc) 
appears  three  or  four  times  In  corrupt  variants.  The  last 
*L  '''^  variants  N'ngn  lias  probably  come  from  nyiarn  through 
the  intermediate  form,  which  occurs  earlier  in  MT's  list, 
Nn^rr!);  '  All  the  rulers  of  the  province '  is,  of  coune,  an 
c.litcirial  insertion,  the  incorrectness  of  which  i«  shown  by  v.  4, 
where  the  herald  addresses  'peoples,  nations,  and  languages. 
Cp  Satraps.  T.  K.  C 
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8HESHACH  C!)^.  as  if  '  humiliation,'  cp  •  10 
crouch')  is  generally  explained  as  a  cypher-form  of 
'Bfibel'  (Babylon),  which  indeed  is  given  instead  of 
'  Sheshach'  by  Tg.  Qer.  25a6  5I41).  In  Jer.  2536  the 
whole  dausc,  and  in  &I41  '  Sheshadi,'  is  onutted  in  6 
|Qa«.  adds  in  2596,  ml  PaaiKtitt  Zifirax  Irlerot  tffx^'^f 
airur.  and  in  61 41  inserts  i  eurcue) ;  Comill  follows  0, 
and  so  too  Giescbrecht  in  51  41,  whereas  in  25:6  this 
scholar  retains  'Sheshach,'  but  r^;ards  w.  as/,  as  an 
interpolation.  But  would  a  late  glossator  acquainted 
with  the  Athbosb  cypher  (in  which  M=n.  3=r>  etc.)  have 
used  it  in  interpcdating  a  prophecy  ascittied  to  Jeremiah  ? 
and  what  reason  was  there  for  u^ng  a  cryptogiam? 
'Explication  dfeesp^rfe  assur^ment'  (Renan.  Rapport 
annuel  de  la  soc.  astatique,  1671,  p  26).  As  to  SI^i. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  Sheshach '  should  be 
omitted  ;  it  mars  the  beauty  of  the  elegiac  metre  (see 
Lamentation).  To  prove  this  let  tis  put  SOsj  and 
6I41,  both  el^jiac  passages,  side  bv  side  : — 

(a)  How  is  cut  asunder  and  broken  |  the  whole  earth'i 
hammer ! 

How  is  become  a  desertion  |  Babylon  among  the 
nations  I 

{i)  How  is  [SbeKhacb]  taken  and  surprised  |  the  whole 
earth's  jKaise  I 
How  is  become  a  desolation  j  Babylon  among  the 

nations  1 

As  to  Jer.  2536,  we  must  view  the  passage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  list  of  peoples  in  vi>.  iS-a6,  and 
carefully  criticise  the  text  The  list  b^ns  with  Judah. 
I  Next  comes  Misrim  (so  read ;  cp  Mizr.mm).  Arabia, 
Zareiritathim,  ,  .  .  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Missur  (a 
repetition,  bid  under  '  Tyre  and  Zidon '),  Dedan,  Tema. 
Buz,  Zarephathim,  Arabia  (thrice),  Cushanim,  Zimri 
{=Zimran),  Jemhmeel  (Elam  and  Madai).  Zaphon, 
jerahmeelim,  Cush-jerahmeel  (repetitions);  then  at  the 
close  something  which  by  editorial  manipulation  became 
'  and  the  king  of  Sheshach  (?)  shall  drink  after  them.' 

The  view  of  Lauth  that  'Sheshach'  is  a  Hebraisation  of 
SL^ka,  a  Babylonian  district  which  gave  its  nanie(7)to*n  ancient 
Rabyionian  dj'na.sty,  according  to  Pincbes's  riding  (but  see 
Pinches  himself,  TSBA,  p.  48),  is  untenable.  Windtler 
(GBA  fy]/.  3aB;  AOFX^tiff^  and  Sayce  (^/Wlij)  read 
Uru-aakyga.  The  Athbash  theory  is  equally  wroif .  On  this 
and  on  similar  cypben  see  HaL  jim,  «45(hbthooryis peculiar): 
and  cp  Lbvi-kamai.  t.  1L  C 

SHEBH&I  (^^,  §  58>  cp  Shashai;  cccEclei 
[BFL]),  one  of  the  b'nc  Anak,  perhaps  an  old  Hdwooile 
clan-name  (Nu.  13m  CEA^et  [A],  Josh.  1614  coycei 
[BL],  -Ai  [A],  Judg.  liot  reeei  [A]);  see  Anakiu. 
Sayce  ( Crii.  Mon.  204)  <x>mbines  the  name  with  Sasu 
^ilDIf*  (the  PIgj'ptian  name  for  the  Syrian  Bedouins). 
But  in  Josh.  15 14,  and  the  fact  that  ov  is  frequently 
miswritten  n3>  may  suggest  'Cushi'  ("lAa) ;  'Anak' 
itself  may  come  from  '  Amalek '  = '  Jerahmed '  (Ch&). 
See,  however,  Shesham,  Jerahmeel,  $  2)9. 

8EESHAH  (IVV.  S  58 :  some  MSS.  [Kenn.] ; 
CWC&M,  CUC&N  [B],  CUC&N  [A],  CIC&N  [L]),  whow 
daughter  married  his  servant  Jarha  (g-v. )  and  became 
the  head  of  an  interesting  genealogical  list  (i  Ch.  2  34-41). 
See  Jerahmeel,  S  2/".  The  names  may  contain  authentic 
tradition  (Gray,  HFN  334  /.) ;  at  all  events,  it  is  quite 
independent  of  the  (possibly  tribal)  genealogy  in  w.  15-33 
(cpv.  33^),  where  Shesban  appears  as  the  son  of  Ishi  and 
father  of  Ahlai  {v.  31}.  The  natural  presumption  that 
Ahlai  was  his  daughter  has  no  evidence  to  support  iL 
Indeed,  since  it  is  probable  that  Jarha  was  not  so 
much  nn  '  Egyptian '  as  a  Musrite.  and  since  the  name 
Sheshan  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  Helmnite  Sheshai 
[y.f.].  it  may  be  conjectured  that  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  the  introduction  of  Hebronite  and  Musrite 
blood  into  the  Jerahmeelites  (see  Hebron).'  Whether, 

1  That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  tbe  Jerahmeelites  married  into 
the  older  inhabitants  of  Hebron,  is  expressed  in  genealogical 
fashion  by  saying  that  Jarha  married  a  daughter  of  Shesban  * 
(cp  DAunHTBH,  GENEALor.iES  i.,  |  It  i*  ponaUe  tbM 
Sheshan  (in  spite  of  the  ptulologiol  difficnlty)  ma^  have  ben 
connected  with  Matu  (v^.iDlA  the  Egyptian  dengnatloa  tat 
Bedouins  <cp  Edom,  |  >)l 
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iodeed,  '  Jarha '  was  supposed  to  be  etymologically  akin 
to  Jerahmeel  (as  a  bypoctvisticoa)  is  a  matter  for  con- 
jecture. S.  A.  C. 

8HE8HBAZKAB  0V9^>  8  83  ;  c&c&B&cc&poc 

[A,  in  Em  S 16  -Ap*],  vrnfimmfnn  [L] ;  bul  B  in  Ezra  1 8  trafiaf- 
mvap,  i  14  fimyuanp  &.  i6  MfjUyop.  In  i  Esd.  3 19  15  Sana- 
KASSAK,  vmtm^/aaaipif,  mfionunMipovlB],  vcwafiaairapof,  iratiM, 
[A],  ffoon^aAcvffttpot  [L],  i^.  6  is  ao ;  Sanabassarus,  vafiavo^ 
mfm  IB  in  v.  iB),  fiaavamf,  vnftaftairaipor,  B  v.  ao.  A,  L, 
tfoM^oAtiMvpcK,  '^),  th«  first  governor  of  Judah  under  the 
Pecwuu,  En«  1 8 1 1  ttt  i6t- 

Van  Hoonacker  (Acad.,  Jan.  30,  1893,  NottvelUs 
Ahidts,  94  /.)  acutely  explained  the  name  as  =  Bab. 

,  S«un*!S-bil(or  •bal?)-usar — 'O  Sun-god 

protect  the  SOD ' ;  cp  "Laoaiovxiyot  (see 
Adramicblech).  So  Che-  Acad,,  Feb.  6,  1392,  Well- 
hausen  (1894},  and  doubtfully  Guthe  (1S99).  But  the 
Greek  forms  point  to  the  name  of  the  Moon-god  Sin  as 
the  first  element  in  the  name.  The  only  difficulty  in 
this  view  is  the  c>  for  Ass.  s ;  but  this  is  hardly  insuper- 
able. Accepting  9's  form  Sanabassar  for  Sheshbazxar 
we  are  enabled  to  accept  the  very  plausible  identification 
of  San(a)ba5sar  with Shenazzar  {i  Ch.  8 iS), first  proposed 
by  Imbert  (1888-89),  and  accqited  Sir  H.  Howorth, 
Reoan,  and  Ed.  Vlvffx{Ent  dtsjud.  •jjf.).  Upon  this 
hypothe»s  San(a)ba5sar  was  not  identical  with  Zerub- 
babel  (so  van  Hoonacker,  Wcllhausen),  but  his  uncle 
and  predecessor.  That  Sanballat  (g.v.)  and  the  first 
governor  of  the  Jews  should  have  had  names  com- 
pounded with  Sin  woukl  be  a  striking  coincidence.  But 
tbongb  this  may  have  been  the  learned  redactor's  mean- 
ing, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original  narrator  intended 
iL  The  diief  captinty  may  have  been  in  N.  Arabia. 
In  this  case  the  first  part  of  the  name  Sbesbbazzar  would 
represent  913  (Cash  in  N.  Arabia) ;  the  second  part 
might  possibly  come  from  nm  (ZarejAath).  Cp 
Shenazzar,  Zerubbabel. 

In  Ezra  Is  Sheshbazsar  is  called  loosely  'prince  of 
Judah'  (rntT^         •  '°  ^'4  ^  ^  called  'governor' 

2  WlrtJWM  same  title  which  is  given  to 

Zerubbabel  in  Haggai  (1 1 14  2>  91).  He 
is  said  to  have  received  from  Cyrus's  official  the  sacred 
vessels  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  taken  away  with  a 
charge  to  deposit  them  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  when 
it  had  been  rebuilt  In  5 16  Tattenai  [q.v. )  mentions 
that  the  foundations  of  the  temple  had  been  laid  by 
SbesbbaEzar.  Kosters  {Herslel,  33)  admits  that  he  is 
probably  a  historical  personage,  and  that  he  bears  a 
Bab^otitan  name,  but  thinks  that  he  was  a  Persian, 
and  that  the  Chronicler  iatroduces  a  Shenazzar  into  the 
genealt^  of  Zerubbabel  from  interested  motives.  That 
Sheshbauar  brought  back  the  sacred  vessels,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  Kosters  denies.  On  the 
two  latter  points  see  Intr.  Is,  pp.  xxxv,  aSi  f.,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  that  different  views  of 
the  land  of  the  captivity  and  of  the  cimunstances  attend- 
ing the  gradual  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  the  Jews 
may  have  been  taken  by  the  narrator  and  the  redactor 
respectively.  But  cp  Meyer,  Enl.  des  Jud.,  pp.  -JSff.  ; 
Gulhe.  (;K/a45;  Winckler,  KAT^^  385,  with  refer- 
ences (Sheshbauar  a  son  of  Jehoiachin) ;  and  see  Ezra 
AND  Nkhehiah  [Books],  §  7. 

The  identification  of  Sheshbanar  and  Shenazzar  (Shen'af^r)  is 
questioned  by  Lfihr  {Tkecl,  RttndtcAau,  1  ittff^  but  justified 
by  Ed.  Meyer  (ZviriflS  343/.),  who  refer*  to  the  different 
pronundation  of  ih*  Bibilants  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  and 
explains  the  difTerenceit  in  ibc  repniductioa  of  these  tuuncs  by 
difference*  of  pronnociatiiKi.  T.  K.  C 

8HBTH  (nC^,  chS)-  !•  Nu.24i7f,  rqpmied  by 
AV,  RV"»-.  6,  Vg.,  Pesh.,  as  a  proper  name,  on  the 
assumption  that  Setb  the  son  of  Adam  is  intended  ;  this 
is  in  ^t  the  old  Jewish  tradition — the  '  sons  of  Sheth ' 
are  the  'sons  of  men'  (Onlc),  the  'armies  of  Gog' 
(ps.-Joo.).  The  assumpti<m  is  trntenable;  but  at  any 
rate  Sheth  must  be  a  proper  name.  The  sceptre  of 
larad,  we  are  told,  'shall  smite  the  temples  of  Moedi, 
and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  all  the  sons  of  Sheth.' 
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The  name  might  come  from  the  Suti.  the  Syrian  Bedouins 
motioned  in  the  Amama  Tablets.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Jer.  48  45<  we  find  f,n^  for  n^,  and  this  suggests 
'Cushan'(cp  Crit.  Bib.  oDAm.2a}.  For  3iro. 
'  Moab,'  read  probably  -no,  '  Miffur'  (cp  Moab,  |  14). 
The  Mifrites  or  Cushites  were  among  Israd's  chief  foes. 
Most,  however,  with  Dillmann,  interpret  (mi^?)  in 
the  sense  of  '  tumult '  (so  RV). 
a.  I  Ch.  1 1,  RV  Skth  ^.r.).  t.  K.  C 

8HBTHAB  (ir)^).  in  Esth.  1 14,  MT,  one  of  the 
'seven  jainces'  at  the  court   of  Ahasuerus.  0*8 

c&pC&d&lOC  [BNL^].  c&pcceeoc  [A]  seems  to  re- 
present both  ShethaR  and  Tarskish.  According  to 
Marquart  (Fund.  69),  Shethar  comes  from  tw,  with 
which,  however,  compare  ibe  O.  Pers.  Hjfdtis  'joy.' 
This  presupposes  the  accepted  view  that  the  scene  of 
the  Esther-story  was  always  laid  in  Persia,  and  that 
consequently  the  names  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
Persian  appearance.  For  another  explanation  see 
PURiu,  §  3.  and  cp  Tarshish. 

SHBTHAB-BOZNAI.  RV  Shethas-bozbnai  (HI^^ 
*3rta,  C&e&pBOYZ&Nft.  -*N  [B],  -N&1.  -N£  [A],  e&p- 
SOYZ&N&IOC  [L]).  The  name  of  a  Persian  (?)  official, 
mentioned  with  Tattenai.  Ezra  636  6613  i  Esd.  63 
(aaBpa^Qv!:a.rip  [BA].  -/Swf.  [L])  7  {-Povf^-  [B],  -/Souf 
[A],  -^wf  [L])  6"7  7i  (-^^t-  [BA],  [L]).  AV 

Sathrabuzanes.  Pour  explatiations  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  fourth  assumes  that  underlying  the  present 
narrative  there  is  an  earlier  story  of  the  relations  between 
the  Jews  and  the  JV.  AraMan  govonois. 

(i)  Shethar-bosnai  may  be  a  corrupdon  of  ^1131:0= 
M(0f>o0(H;f((r)}t,Old  Pers. '  Mithrobauzana' — i.e. , '  having 
redemption  through  the  Mithra.''  (a)  Marquart  takes  a 
different  view  (Fund.  53  / }.  He  equates  mr  with  Old 
Pers.  Citkra  ( 'seed,' '  briUiance')  and  quotes  names  com- 
ponnded  with  this  wwd.*  (3}  Winckler  (Kekttt  Semitic 
Studies.  34  / ),  however,  considers  that  ma  nnr  may  be 
the  title  oT  an  official  (t.g.,  chief  clerk  of  the  chancery), 
and  compares  the  inscription  on  a  wdght  from  Abydos, 
where  mbos  mno  is  attested  as  such  a  title.  In  this  case, 
for  we  must  read  mb.  But  the  second  part  of  the 
title  seems  incorrectly  transmitted.  Winckler's  reason 
is  that  '3  V  is  not  followed,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
by  a  description  of  the  oflice  of  the  person  so  called. 
(4)  Upon  the  theory  mentioned  above,  it  is  at  any  rate 
possible  that  TTMC  comes  from  rwi  (Tarshish  [y.w.]), 
the  original  of  which  may  be  'tib'Ic,  and  'jiu  from 
'  Asshuritc '  and  '  Cushanile '  are  two  N.  Arabian 
ethnics,  used  perhaps  as  personal  names.  Sec  Crit. 
Bib,  T.  K.  c. 

8EETA  z.  b.  Caleb  b.  Hezron,  the  '  father ' 

of  MACHBENA<ibh.S49;  VMv  [B],  -A  [A],  am>«[L]). 
3.  aS.2035(Klb.  M^*);  see  Sekaiah  (i), 

SEEWBBEAS  (D^S^H  DR^),  UAcm  hap-pdnim,  lit. 
'  bread  of  the  face  "  or  '  presence-bread "  (RV"e  ).  See 
Sacrifice,  §§  14,  34*:;  Ritual,  %  2;  Temple,  § 
16,  and  Altar,  §  10  (8). 

0  apTM  TOti  woDViiarw  (i  S.  2l7[6D,  <u  [t^J  wpMvtmt  (Ex. 
40  93  [wbens  on?  occurs  alone],  a  Ch.  a-  r.  vpo»^^ 
(i  K.  74a),  a.  mrriovi  (Ex.aiK>};  Vg,  >MMr  fnffMilioMit. 
With  the  exception  of  1  K.  (!l  a  Ch.  4       and  t  S.  only  in  P. 

Other  expremoni  are  (a)  Mem  kat-fOmid,  ipnn  DH^ 
'the  continnal  br«ui'(Nu.47l[Pl,  ot  ifnn  oTfif^aio*^);  (^) 
/.  Mam-ma'Mketk,  i  Cb.033  (AVo■l^  'bread  of  ordenogT, 
ma'Mkttk  A  a  Ch.  IS  II  (a.  t.  noMvvwt,  Vg.  aa  above);  (c) 
L  Hdel,  I  S.  SI  s  ('  hallooed  {RV  ■'holy"]  bmd' ;  «•  <Vuh)l 

Zinunera  iJBeitragt  tur  Ktmiitiitt  der  Bab.  Rtt.,  Kiftialt- 


1  So  Andreas,  in  Mattl,  Bitl.-aratti.  Gram.  87;  E.  Meyer, 
Eni.  d,  Jttd.  33.  UitfpofSoujat^  occurs  in  Arrian,  1. 10  3,  DkmL 
SI  la. 

•  In  theaddressof  the  letter  of' Tattenai  the  Kovemor  beyond 
the  river  and  Shethar-boznai '  (Ezm&e),  the  verb  in  MT  is  in 
the  sing.)  and  the  BufBx  in  JIlTJip  is  also  Mng.  Marquart 
■tUtgests  that  Shethar -boznai  may  have  cmne  in  froia  the 
■UDKTtptton. 
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ta/tltt,  u)  iodnda  uions  the  constituent  put*  of  a  Babylonian 
tacrilioB  '  the  laying  at  loavei '  (oAalu)  before  the  deity.  It  wai 
uaual  to  prewBt  either  t»  at  iiXjai  36.  The  loaves  were  of 
MUM  (uw  meal,  (Mtrhaps  wheat.  They  w«r«  called  MJkml  mutti, 
'sweet  loaves'-^'.*.,  unleavened. 

BHIBAair^S;;^),  Cen.  2e33RV,  AVShebAhC^.v.). 

SHIBBOLETH  {rffs^),  the  word  wMch  the  fi^tive 
Israelites  mispronotmced,  so  falling  into  the  trap  set  for 
them  by  the  Gileadites  (Judg.  126). 

0B  renders  at^bir  tif  ^rawt.  Bring  unahle  to  reproduce  the 
«l  in  MUiltlk,  the  translator  diose  vrmjnn,  where  vr  was 
found  rather  difltcnlt  to  pronoimce.  (■And Ik  said,  Sibholeth,' 
remains  untranslated.) 

So  the  French  betrayed  themselves  by  their  pro- 
nunciation of  ceci  and  cueri  in  the  Sicilian  vespers. 
13th  March,  1382  (Bertheau).  An  analogous  story  is 
related  by  Doughty  {Ar.  Da.  1 155).  What  the  Druses 
came  on  to  slay  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops,  a  grace  was 
accorded  to  the  Syrians  in  the  force.  '  O  man,  say 
Gamtl.'  Every  Syrian  answered /rtn«/ {J  as  in  French, 
whilst  in  parts  of  Egypt  J  is  prODOunced  as  G).  So  the 
Damascene  soldiers  were  saved.. 

On  the  phonetic  pnnt  involved  in  ttw  nanadve  see  Maiquart 
ZATSVi  (18SB)  151^,  and  ^  G.  A.  Coolce  in  Hasdngs' 
DB,  i.v. 

BHmUH  (npa^),  NilSSsS  AV,  RV  Sibkah 

(?■».)■  ■         .  . 

SHICBON,  RV  Shikkeson  Ohap*;  (eic)  cOKXue 
[Bj.  (eic)  &KK&PWN&  [A],  (eic)  C&X'kpl*)N&  ; 
Sxhrona  [Vg.]},  at  the  westorn  end  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  Judah,  Josh.  15  ii,t  apparently  between  Ekron  (&k- 
K&PWN)  and  JabnoeL 

SHIELD.  The  most  ancient  defensive  piece  of  armour 
was  the  shield,  buckler,  roimdd,  or  target.  The  weapon 
varied  gready  in  make,  form,  and  sue,  therefore  bne 
a  variety  of  names. 

I.  finndh,  nff  <V^13f,  '  preserve,' '  protect ") ;  most  commonly 
rendered  tw^6t,  fapclot.  but  also,  some  five  timei,  oirAov,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  tued  by  the  Greek 
1.  TflCini.  histoiical  writers;  cp  ovAtnic,-  V^.  icutum,  but 
also,  less  properly,  clj/peiu.  Thw  was  a  large 
shield  which  is  commonly  found  m  connection  with  spear, 
and  was  the  shelter  of  heavily-arraed  infantry  (i  S.  17^  41  etc.) ; 
it  is  also  used  Ugutatively  of  Yahwi's  favour  and  faithfulness. 
W«  hrar  of  this  shield  being.bome  in  front  of  the  warrior  by  a 
Shiald-lwanr  (njin  11^3 ;  i  s.  it  7  RV). 

a.  mSgiH,  (v'^U,  'cover,'  'defend');  most  commonly 
rendered  Su/m^,  but  also  occasionally  am'c  and  vAtii,  wcutum. 
This  was  a  buckler,  or  smaller  shield,  which,  from  a  similar 
juxtaposition  with  sword,  bow,  and  oirowa,  appears  to  have  been 
the  defence  of  the  light.anned  infantry  and  of  chiefs;  it  is  used 
figurativelyAlsooTthescalesor  scutes  Of  leviathan ;  asametaphor 
for  a  king  orruler(Ps.S0iR[i9]  Hos.  4  iS  Fs.  CgLioJX  etc 

3.  td^firdk,  tryfi,  Ps.n4t.  A  doubtful  word.  A  second 
wordfbr'  shield' in  the  same  Una  of  the  atanai  is  improbable. 

reads  KmAiSvn— IJfb*,  which  Whitebouae  and  Che. 
/•^.P!  adopt. 

4.  Skf,  tQf-  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word  are 
both  obscure.  In  a  S.  8  7  xX£S«v  (reading  n'mcT)  and  in  |  ■  Ch. 
18 7  itkaiAt  (also  reading  mm?);  in  sK.  llio  rpMW^  [BA], 
M|)v  [L],  but  in  R  aCh.28o  SirAs  (L  Idpv,  itnnc,  and  6tA«); 
Cnnl.  44  (SoAilct ;  Jer.  &l(28)ii  ^ofi^pac. 

5.  kidin,  l^l'a.    See  Javzlin,  5. 

6.  0iiptif ,  Eph.  fl  IS  (metaphorically,  of  faith).' 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  peoples  at  an 
«  VAvm  stage  of  development  (cp  Evans, 

a.  roim.  «h.  Imftem*Ht$  ^  Gt.  Brit. 

343},  shielda  were  no  doubt  at  first  made  of  wicker- 

1  [Totbese.accordingtosome(Bactlven,  KirkpatiickX  should 
be  added  n^,  'JgOM.  Id  Ps.4a9(io1,  where  HT  has 
jASi^,  properly  'waggons' [BV  'chariots'],  S  haifcfMoOi,  and 
Tg.  'ihieldsL*  But  in  Nil  SI  50  EiriclSia  'rif,  'aglt, 

means  '  a  ring,'  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Psalter  should 
contain. two  wends  for  'shield  (see  3)  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
OT.  On  the  assumption  that  in  Ps.40  and  elsewhere  (see 
Psalms,  |  aS)  the  Jerahmeelltes  or  Edomites  ate  thefoes chiefly 
referred  to,  Cheyne  (Pj.iS))  would  read  ^MOm'  \1D',  corrupt 
form  of  'nr  often  present  j  instead  of  n-  Cp  Ps.  76  3  [4],  as 
restored  in  Pi.9>, 

He  has  broken  the  quiver  of  Cusham, 

The  shiekl  and  the  sword  <rf  JerahmceL        r.  tc.  c] 
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work,  wood,  or  hide.  The  leather  coverings  would  vary 
in  thickness ;  a  nngle  bide,  if  suitaUy  prepared,  some- 
times serving  as  well  as  a  tlouble.  At  a  later  elate  the 
wooden  framework  was  bwdered  with  met^  The 
partial  employment  of  metal  would  soon  suggest  the 
discarding  of  wood  almost  (or  quite)  endrely. 

In  Egypt  the  shield  '  was  most  commonly  cox-ered 
with  bull's  hide,  having  the  hair  outwards,  like  the 
iasiion  of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  strengthened  hj  one 
or  mon^  rims  of  metal,  and  studded  with  nails  or  metal 
pins,  tlie  inner  part  being  probably  wickerwork  or  a 
wooden  frame,  like  many  of  those  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Rotnans,  which  were  also  coveted  with  hide'  (Wilk. 
Anc.  Egypt.  1 198/ ). 

We  may  infer  that  the  early  Israelites — or  at  any 
rate  the  Canaanites — borrowed  the  forms  in  use  in 
Egypt.'  Their  common  shieldi  would  therefore  be  a 
kind  of  parallelogram,  broadest  and  arched  at  the  top 
and  cut  square  beneath.  They  were  of  wood  coveted 
with  leather  ;  a  late  prophet  (Eiek.  389)  speaks  of  tbem 
as  easily  burned. 

The  sinnah  was  most  likely  -^^'hat  in  the  feudal  ages 
would  have  been  called  a  faviie,  for  such  occurs  on  the 
Egyptian  monnments.    Sometimes  such  a  weapon  was 
above  5  ft.  high.*   An  example  of  an  Egyptian  weapcm 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  Erman's  picture  (Li/e  im 
Aiu.  Egypt,  534 ;  see  also  Wilk.  Anc.  Egypt.  Isoa)  of 
a  soldier  of  the  Middle  Empire.     The  body  is  not 
protected  by  other  armour — a  fact  which  si^gests  that 
in  ancient  times  the  shield  was  lai^  in  proporticm 
as  other  ddensive  armour  was  ladibg.    tlus  shidd 
resembles  a  Gothic  window  in  shape.    Shields  of  such 
I  dimensions  must  have  been  made  of  U^t  material. 
!  During  a  march  they  were,  at  any  rate  in  the  time 
j  of  Rameses  II,,  hung  ovor  the  soldiers'  backs  (see 
I  Erman,  546).    At  a  later  date  the  Assjiian  pikemen 
I  carried  an  'enormous  shield,  sometimes  round  and 
I  convex,  sometimes  arched  at  the  top  and  square  at  the 
I  bottom '  (Masp.  Struggle  ef  the  Naiions,  627  f. ).  But 
I  the  Assyrians  bad  shields  of  all  siaes.   Layard  {Nitunxh 
I  ain/^a^/Aw,  p.  t93/)foimdbronzeshieldsatNimroud. 
They  were  '  circular,  the  rim  bending  inwards,  and 
forming  a  deep  groove  round  the  edge.  *  They  had  iron 
handles,  '  fastened  by  six  bosses  or  nails,  the  heads  of 
which  form  an  ornament  on  the  outer  face  of  the  shield. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  is  s  feet 
6  inches.' 

The  lighter  shields  may  perhaps  have  been  soaked  in  oil 

(aS.  lai,  but  see  col.  2334,  andcpLbhr,  ad  lac..  Is.  21s> 
yet  see  Duhm,  who  keeps  the  text,  though  decUning 
the  usual  interpretation,  and  Crit.  Bib.,  where  the  text 
is  criticised),  '  in  order  that  the  weapons  of  the  enemy 
might  the  mwe  readily  glide  them'  (Dr.  7*^.^183). 
As  to  the  source  whence  shields  were  procured,  one 
must  have  recourse  to  conjecture.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested (Kitto,  Cycl.)  that  'hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant  skin  shields  may  have  been  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  and  purchased  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
Phoenician  markets  ;  such  small  whale-skin  bucklers 
as  are  still  used  by  Arabian  swordsmen  would  come 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea.'  In  Nafa.24  shields  'made 
red'  (with  copper,  according  to  Nowack)  are  spoken 
of ;  but  the  text  is  too  doubtful  to  be  trusted.  Among 
the  '  Hittites '  one  of  the  three  occupants  of  a  chariot 
bore  a  small  shield  with  which  he  protected  him- 
self and  the  others  (see  Chariot,  col.  739) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  single  chariot- soldier  of  Egypt  had  to 

'  In  a  picture  of  a  '  Philistine '  ship  of  war  given  by  Mospero 
{TMt  Struggle  of  the  Naii^tu,  701)  the  combatants  carry  small 
round  shields.  In  the  picture  of  the  sEonning  of  Dunru,  the 
fortress  of  the  Kheta,  given  in  Erman  {^Attc.  Egy^,  533X  shields 
of  various  shapes  and  siMS  are  well  illustrated. 

*_Cp  Hewitt,  Ancitnt  Armour  in  Europe:  'besides  the 
ordinary  Northern  shields,  we  sometimes  find  them  re^resotted 
of  so  large  a  sise  as  10  cover  the  whole  person.'  Hewitt  points 
,  out  that  the  same  kind  of  shield  is  to  be  seen  in  Egy|»iaii, 
Assyrian,  and  Indian  monuments  (77),  and  that  'the  Chinese 
■till  (1B55)  use  a  large  round  shield  of  cane-wicker '(^  noteatX 
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protect  himself  as  well  as  manage  his  chariot  (Ernian, 
Ane.  Bgypt,  550).  E>uring  the  AssjTian  and  Persian 
supremacy  the  Hebrews  may  have  used  the  square, 
obtong,  and  round  shields  erf'  those  nations,  and  may 
have  subsequently  copied  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Hi^  personages  might  have  shields  of  precious  metals 
(iS.  176  I  K.  1437  [brass],  aS.87  1K.IO16/ 
cp  iMaccl4a4  15tS  [gold];  the  exaggeration  in 
I  Mace.  639  cannot  be  added  ;  shields  partly  of  J»^iss  or 
gold  seem  to  be  intended). 

To  facilitate  their  managemrat  the  shields  had  a 
wooden  or  leathern  handle,  and  they  were  often  slung 

».  Maumgraiant.  'T',  ^  ^  thong.  With 

*  the  larger  kmds  a  testudo  could  be 

formed  by  pressing  the  ranks  close  together  ;  and  while 
the  outside  men  kept  their  shields  before  and  on  the 
flanks,  those  wiihin  raised  theirs  above  the  head,  and 
thus  produced  a  kind  of  sur£u«,  sometimes  as  close  and 
lilted  together  as  a  pantile  rocrf',  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  pressure  even  of  a  body  of  men  marching  upon  it. 
We  leam  from  Erman  (539  f. )  that  when  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  army  of  Amon  [Amen]  pitched  their  camp,  they 
arranged  their  shields  to  form  a  great  four-cornered 
enclosure. 

To  break  the  force  of  a  blow,  '  bosses '  or  ^/t^Xot 
wen  attached;  cp  drriStr  j/t^\6Mva4(Hom. //.  448). 
But  whether  sodt  '  bosses '  are  really  referred  to  in  Job 
16a6.  where  MT  (and  consequently  EV)  makes  the 
widced  man  '  ran  upon '  God  '  wiUi  the  thick  bosses  of 
his  bucklers,'  V|]Q  ^|  "S^.  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtfuL 
The  whole  verse  has  a  suspicious  aspect. 

Shields  were  hung  upon  the  battlements  of  walls 
{Eiek.27ii,  if  the  text  is  correct  [but  cp  Crit.  Bii.\ 
CanL  44  [?],  cp  I  Mace.  4  57),  and,  as  sdU  occurs,  chiefly 
above  gates  of  cities  by  the  watch  and  ward.  In  time 
of  peace  they  were  covered  to  preserve  them  from  the 
sun,  and  in  war  uncovered ;  this  sign  poetically 
used  to  denote  coming  hostilities,  as  in  Is.  226  etc. 

Bemidss  the  tracks  mendooed  abo\-e,  uw  has  been  made  in  a 
few  iitaiM—  of  the  ankle  '  Armi '  in  Ktito's  Bib.  Cyclop 

H.  A.  C. 

SHZOOAXON  {]^*|^).  Pb.  7i  (title).  The  traditional 
Jewish  view  (cp  Aq.  A.y»initia,  Sym. ,  Theod.  inrip  iy- 
woiai)  connects  it  with  ra:f,  idgah,  'to  wander,'  sup- 
posing an  'error'  of  David  (see  Ignorance,  Sins  of) 
to  be  referred  to.^  whilst  RiJdiger,  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
and  others  explain  it  as  '  dithyramb '  on  the  same 
viyraological  theory  simply  ^aX/i6t).  More 

plausible  would  be  'a  prophetic  rhythm'  (.ijp=y3p; 
cp  Ar.  tafa,  the  rhyming  prose  of  the  Arabian  kAhins 
or  diviners).*  Ps.7,  however,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
or  in  the  Aiabian  prophetic  style,  nor  is  its  tone 
more  prophetic  than  that  of  other  psalms.  Zimmem 
{Bus^salmxm,  i;  cp  Hal.  Rev.  Sim.,  1894,  p.  i) 
coimects  Shiggaion  with  ^g^,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Babylonian  hymns ;  but  iig&  is  properly  '  vehement 
lamentation'  (Del.  Ass.  HWB),  a  description  which 
does  not  apply  to  Ps.  7. 

In  Hab.  8 1  the  [dur.  ghlglwwth  (Ti^l^l?',  Aq-  Sym.  [  Jri]  iyMn}- 
f^BTMr;  S^\^\ign»Tmntii*;  AV^-  'variable  songs  or  tunes') 
•»  plainly  an  cxior  for  ttVOB?  Shbminitm,  Ukn).  The 
clever  suggestioiu  of  GrSii  i'c)and  Wellhausen  OtU*u)(cp 
iitrdi  ^ifi  \  alto.  In  Pi.  Sol.  17,  title)  fail  10  do  justice 
to  tbe  faclL  Grltz  neglects  ^ :  Wellhausen  changes  p  into 
3.  and  givca  nj*]]  a  phir.  fom  and  a  meaning  to  which  it  has  no 
ngbt  (see  Nbcimak,  but  cp  Habakkuk  [Book),  |  8). 

T.  K,  c. 

SEfflOH  (IWTB^.  Josh.  19 19  AV,  RV  Shion  (7. v.  }. 
SHZHOB  OF  EOTPT,  RV  SMhor  [Tbe  Bxook]  of 

Egypt  (i  Ch.  13  5,  Onm  t^*^  \ktih\  hpinv  oiyinrrw  {BnAL]), 

1  See  the  Midrash,  and  CD  Field,  Htjc.,  ad  loc. 

*  See  Wellh.  y4r.  130  ;  Hofiin.  ^.1  TlfStg,  and  cp 

PaoriiET,  I  13.  Hiuig  on  Ps.  7 1  makes  the  above  cranparison, 
bnt  coabnies  with  it  an  arbitrary  tbeuy. 

>     (like  13)  may  proceed  from  aa  ocigiiial  q. 
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or  'SHiHOit(RV  The  Shihur),  which  is  before  [i.e.,  eastward 
of]  Egjpt '  (EV,  Josh.  18  3,  cyxiD  TT^p  H^K  lin-ff-l,  am  T^t 
Iltov;*]  njt  mi  rpfowvof  «iy.   IBALD,  IS.2S3, 
SUbor  C^V;  unafiiiiMi'x'inb  [BMAQ]),  JeT.2i8  ('Anc',  ytiui^ 

IBKAQl,  <ri<^  (Q"wD. 

The  position  of  tbe  Shihor  question  was  until  lately 
as  follows.  In  Is,  2S  3  Jer.  2 1 B  'either  the  N  ile,  or  more 
strictly  (Frd.  DeL  /'ar.  311}  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  seemed  evidently  to  be  intended,  which  appenred 
to  make  it  probable  that  in  iCh.  ISs  Josh.  I33  also 
the  reference  was  to  the  Nile.  This  required  the 
assumption  that  both  the  Chronicler  and  Rd  gave  an 
idealistic  extension  to  the  SW.  frontier  of  Canaan.  It 
was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Nu.845  Josh.  IS  4 
iK.  865  sK.  247  Is.27»  the  S.  or  SW.  frontier 
specified  is  the  cyiD  hr}j  (MT),  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  W&dy  el-'Ari£  (see  Egypt,  River  op),  and  accod- 
ing  to  Fratu  Dditssch  and  Kautssch-Socin  this  wady  ta 
also  refored  to  in  Gen.l5i8  as  the  ayo  inj  (MT). 
Were  there,  then,  two  Shihors?  Steuemagel  removes 
the  difficulty  in  part  by  reading  "uiDn,  '  the  desert ' 
instead  of  -nnvn,  'the  Shihor'  (see  0),  in  Josh.  I33. 
and  Benzinger  does  the  same  for  i  Ch.  ISs  by  supposing 
that  a  thoughtless  scribe  substituted  nn'p  for  unso  ^ra 
(cp  I  K,865)— f.f.,  the  Wfidy  el-'Arli.  In  Is.  283  Jer. 
2  iS  the  reference  to  the  Nile  has  been  pretty  generally 
admitted.  All  that  remained  was  to  get  a  probable 
explanation  for  Shihor.  The  existence  of  the  name 
Shihor -I.IBNATH  in  the  territory  of  Asher  seemed  to 
favour  a  Hebrew  meaning ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
'  Shihor '  might  mean  '  the  dark-coloured  turbid  stream,' 
in  allusion  to  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile  (cp  tbe  nati\-e 
name  of  Eg}-pt,  Kemet,  '  the  black  kind,'  Egypt,  §  i). 
Hommel,  however,  in  1897  {AHT  2^),  changed  the 
position  of  the  Shihor  question,  by  showing  that  in  all 
probability  there  was,  to  the  SW.  of  Canaan,  a  land  of 
Asshur  or  Shur,  extending  from  the  WSdy  el-'Ari5  to 
the  region  of  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  and  pointed  out 
the  striking  parallelism  betwerai  '  the  Shihor  which  is 
before  cnso'  in  Josh,  183  and  'Shur  which  is  before 
dtid'  in  (^n.  2SiS.  He  even  went  so,far  as  to  explain 
-nra  (Geshiw)  as  'simply  a  contraction  of  Gft-AshOr  or 
G*-Shfir,'  The  present  writer's  investigations  are  in 
the  main  independent  of  those  of  Win ckler  and  Hommel, 
though  stimulated  by  the  earlier  writings  of  these 
scholars.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  name  of  this 
region  is  neither  Geshur  nor  Asshur  but  Ashhur  (out  of 
which  the  other  forma  arose),  and  that  Shihor  is  a 
cognate  of  this,  also  that  Ashhur,  Asshur,  or  Geshur 
acquired  a  wider  reference  than  Hommel  has  indicated. 

The  theory  of  the  present  wrrtter  is  that  this  teim  occurs  in 
many  posiuiges  of  the  OT  as  practically  synonymous  with 
Jeratiroeel,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  cnSQ  ^ru  (>f  this 
phra.se  mav  be  taken  to  mean  '  the  wSdy  of  Mifrim^i.^.,  of  tbe 
Ara)>ian  MufriX  was  also  at  an  earlv  period  called  the  wSdy  of 
Ashhur,  and  at  a  later  time  the  wSdy  Shihor  (a  modification  of 
A-shnur,  cp  Shkhariah)  ;  between  i  Ch.  IH  5  and  i  K.  8  65  there 
will,  therefore,  if  these  views  are  correct,  be  no  inconsistency. 

A  fair  estimate  of  thli  theorj'  is  only  pouiible  tn  connection 
with  a  thorough  methodical  study  of  the  Ol',  or  at  least  of  the 
fcreater  part  o?  it,  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  at  the  end  of 
the  article  Name.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  (see  Crit. 
Bii.)  that  the  result  will  be  adverse  to  tbe  theory. 

It  shoidd  also  be  emphasised  that  the  critical  investiga- 
tion here  referred  to  supporu  the  view  that  Winckler's 
explanation  of  the  name  o*vo  as  the  N.  Arabian  Musri 
in  the  phrase  ontt  ^>  and  in  a  large  number  of 
pass^^  be»des  those  which  contain  this  i^rase,  is 
correct  Hommel's  more  recent  theory  that  yxa  (»'.*. . 
according  to  him,  Mosar  or  Masor)  means  Midian — i.e. , 
the  NW.  Arabian  coast  from  Leukekome  to  'Akabah, 
is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Winckler,  who  regards  Musri 
as  the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  kingdom,  in  vassalage 
to  the  more  powerfiil  Minsean  kingdom,  and  peopled 
by  the  race  c^led  Midian  (ep  ITA  143). 

We  have  still  to  ascertain  whether  Is.  2S3and  Jer. 
2 18,  critically  re^[arded,  are,  or  are  not,  consistent  with 
the  theory  respecting  Ashhtir,  Asshur,  or  Geshur,  stated 
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above,  (d)  Is.  283,  oa  it  now  stands,  is  fairty  rendered 
by  RV:— 

'  And  on  gnmt  mtoi  the  ued  of  Shihor,  the  Imtvmi  of  the 
Nile  (l^K'X  WW  her  nvenuB ;  and  ihe  wu  the  mart  (1)  of 

nations.' 

With  the  exception  of  Dubm  all  commentators  have 
admits  that  Shihor  here  means  the  Nile,  though  Dill- 
niatiD  noticed  the  awkwardness  of  the  style  hm  and 
elsewhere  io  the  poem,  which,  together  with  the  occur- 
rence of  '  Kasdim '  (Chaldaeans)  in  v.  13,  suggested  his 
theory  that  the  original  work  [w.  1-13)  was  recast  by  a 
later  hand  (cp  /n/r.  Is.  139-143).  Duhm,  however, 
thinks  that  the  writer  means  the  Shihor  on  the  S.  border 
of  .\sher  (see  Shihok-ubnath),  '  which,  according  to 
GeD.49ao  (EKdc.27i8},  supplied  Zidon  with  com  and 
the  Uke.' 

He  regards  ^ik*  (no  tin  S)  su  an  incorrect  gloss.  Duhm 
speaks  of  'Zidon '  rather  than  'Tyre, 'because  •i^  in  w,  s(?)8  is, 
in  his  opinion,  miswritlen  for  jh^-  Marti  assents  to  this,  but 
thinks  that  the  gloss  (-nK')  correct,  and  thai  'Shihor,'  after 
all,  does  mean  the  Nile.  If,  tiowever,  it  is  highly  probable  (see 
pROPHBT,  I  35^)  that  the  geographiaJ  names  Iwve  been  trans- 
formed by  an  editor  in  very  many  of  the  propheciea,  it  becomes 
at  once  probable  that  here,  ai  elsewhere,  *lk  should  be  ^xp,  and 
either  [no  or  perhaps  ^lltD.  In  this  case  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  (Sbibor),  which  is  not  understood  by  S  to  be 
Ae  name  of  a  rivar,  or  even  a  proper  name  at  all,  should  be 
either  omOi  'mercjiants'  (so  OX  or  rather  UnEfK.  '  Ash^nr.' 
r*cnn  1 S  lo  has  the  same  origin  (see  Tarshish),  whilst 

UK'  presumably  comes  from  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of 

■VIS*  and  mo  close  together  points  to  the  existence  of  much 
uncertainly  as  to  the  right  reading  of  the  word  which  underlies 
bodi  words. 

{i)  In  Jer.  2i8  the  prophet  reproaches  the  Jews  for 
being  continually  on  the  road  to  onsD.  '  to  drink  the 
water  of  Shihor,'  and  to  Assfaur,  '  to  drink  the  water  of 
the  river.'  Mmt  think  that  onffi  means  'Mizraim' — 
i.e.,  Egypt — and  that  'Assbur'  is  the  great  kingdom 
whose  capital  was  Nineveh.  But  in  the  context  [v.  16) 
we  only  read  of  the  'sons  of  Noph  and  Tahapanes.' 
Either  then  '  Asshur '  is  superfluous,  or  it  denotes  the 
same  country  as  onSD-  I"  the  latter  case  unso  must 
mean  the  N.  Arabian  Musri,  and  D:finni  ni  ( '  Noph  and 
Tahapanes' 7?)  must  be  corrupt.^  Clearly  this  is  pre- 
ferable :  the  quatrain  in  v.  iS  must  not  be  mutilated. 
'  Shihor '  and  '  Asshur '  are  ultimatdy  the  same  name, 
but  'Shihor'  has  already  become  diflefentiated  firom 
'Asshur,'  and  means  thennsoi™  (Gen.  18i8).'  That 
0  in  V.  18  reads  yifiaw  (Gihon)  instead  of  'Shihor'  is 
hardly  of  importance  for  textual  criticism. 

It  does,  however,  prove  that  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
understand  Shihor,  and  therefore  substituted  for  it  a  name 
which,  owing  to  a  misintcipiwation  of  Gen.  3  r3  (whm  '  Cush ' 
'becomes  'Ethiopia'),  he  supposed  to  be  ■  Hebrew  name  tor  the 
Nile.  It  b  no  obiection  to  our  exqew  that  in  v.  36  urit  is 
represented  as  distinct  from  □■UD,  for  in  r.  18  the  right  reading 


..^  'Shihor'  from  '  Shi^n,   witn.u        lumniicx  wiui 

SeiJiSn,  the  Arabic  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise.  The 
'Gihon'  is  the  'river'  (-vij)  of  Asshur  (or  as  he  points  it, 
Ashur— r^r.,  Edom);  this  he  identifies  with  the  Ws^  Sirhan 
(reckoned  with  the  Euphratean  stream  region),  the  ^idde'kel 
(as  be  think*)  of  Gen.  3 14.  Hommel's  statements  are  criticised 
unsympatheiically  by  Kflnig,  Fam/ neiu  araiitcJU  LmmJtehM/li- 
H^mtii  im  A  T  btlntekilt  (1909).  t. 

SHIBOB-LIBHATH  (Hja^  T^H^;  ceitON  [B], 
c[ellcop  [AL],  K&l  A&B&N&e;  Sihor  tl  Lahatath). 
apparently  near  Carmel  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Asher 
{Josh.  19i6t).  The  ancients,  including  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {OS27Bi3  136a),  distinguished  two  places 
called  respectively  Shihor  and  Labanath.  Since,  how- 
ever. Shihor  [y.r.]  occurs  elsewhere  only  as  the  name 

1  Read  Jtuprri'  mniu;  see  Nafhtuhim. 
a  Even  If  the  Wady  irf  Ash^ur  and  the  Wfidy  of  Hufri  were, 
■^l^^aking,  distinct,  MOie  laxity  in  a  Hebrew  writiiv  is 
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of  a  river,  the  modems  prefier  to  take  SUhor-libnath  as 
a  compound  phrase  meaning  •  the  Shihor  of  Libnaih.' 
There  may  have  been  a  i^ace  near  called  Libnaih,  and 
Hommel  {AHTa^i)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the 
Asherites.  who  originally  dwelt  between  Egypt  and 
Judab  (cp  Asher.  §  i),  called  the  stream  whid^  marked 
the  S.  boundary  of  their  territory  by  the  name  of  Shihor 
in  memoiy  of  the  Nile,  'SHilKJit'  [f.v.].  however, 
does  not  mean  the  Nile.  It  is  more  probable  that 
just  as  Siera  (Carmel)  comes  (according  to  the  present 
writer's  theory)  from  VaDm*  (Jerahmeel).  so  -nrrv 
(Shihor)  in  Josh.,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  comes  from 
Tinpti  (AshhQr).  and  that  both  names  indicate  that  the 
sites  called  '  Carmel '  and  '  Shihor '  had  been  or^rin- 
ally  occupied  by  Jerahmeelites  tmd  Adihurites  (a  dis- 
titKtion  without  a  difference  ?)  respecdvely.  There  woe 
probably  other  places  called  Ashhur  (Heres,  for  instance 
[see  Heres.  Mount])  ;  one  of  them  was  near  Uboath. 
or  belonged  to  a  Laban  or  Ijbiuh  clan,  See  Shihol 
Prom  the  earUer  pmni  of  view,  Dtllmann's  Ideotificaiion  of 
■the  [river]  Shihor  of  Ubnatfa'  with  the  Nahr  ex-Zcr^  ii.e., 
'  the  dark  blue  river,*  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Vm  iisn  i>  appnied 

flausible  (but  cp  Buhl, /W.  im).  I.  D.  Mldmeliinno  Gexnins 
Tktt.  1393)  thotight  of  the  nv«r  Belus  Oiow^Nahr  Na'ntfa.  S. 
of 'Akka),  from  die  fine  sand  of  whidt,  acconfing  to  Plfaiy,  gjaas 
(nUTb 'transpareaoe'T!)  was  made.  T.  K.  C. 

8HIKKEB0N  {^^),  Josh.  16  it  RV,  AV  Shicrox 

BHILHI  (*rP^,  §  52),  apparently  the  name  of  the 
father-in-law  of  king  Jcboshapbat,  iK.224a  (ceMcei 
[B].  caAaAa  [A],  ceAeei  in  1630],  aCh.2031 
(c&Aei  [BA],  ceAeei  [L])-  bu*  """y'  «  *lw  cewieei 

of  tic*  in  I  K.  2243  (from  C€AeeiM  =  SHlLHiM  [f-v.]) 
shows,  the  name  of  the  birthplace  of  Azubah,  the  kii^s 
mother.  The  majority,  if  not  all.  of  the  names  of 
Jehoshaphat's  brothers,  together  with  his  own,  suggest 
a  family  connection  with  the  Negeb.    Cp  Hallxihesh. 

T.  K.  c 

BHZLHm  (D^n^).    A  city  of  Judah  '  towards  dw 

border  of  Edom.'  Josh.  16  3"  (c&Ah  [B],  ceXeeiM 
[AL]).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Sharuhsn  (f.v.):  cp 
also  Shaaraim  (Buhl,  Pal.  185).  Azubah,  biLtfi  SHILHI 
{q.v.).  was  pnrtiably  a  native  erf"  StUlhim  (see  Shilri). 

T.  K.C 

BHTT.T.CTr    [ik^).    Gen.  46  •4.  VBSUJSKaa 

Nu.26«:  io  I  Ch.7i3SHALLUJi,  7. 

8HIL0AH.  WATEB8  OF  (T^fn        Is.  8&  See 

SiLOAM. 

SHILOH  (i^'E',  Judg.  21  ai  Jer.  7  la,  ^V,  Judg.  21 19 
I  S.1  34  Bai  Jer.  7 13 14  S69  41;,  but  here  tfaiKl  via^  •* 
ewAHft,  cp  Salkh  ;  Pa.  T8fio ;  rt>Ef  thirteen  times ;  v^m, 
•Mir;  Jos.  mAoGcandnAN). 

A  town  of  Ephraim.  where  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark 
was,  under  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Eli  (f.v.). 
1.  BDhxalmita  According  to  i  S.  S3  n.  this  sanctuary 
^^ZL-  was  not  a  tabernacle,  but  a  tem[^  with 
doors.  Josh.  18 1  [P],  howe\-er.  has  it 
that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  thm  by  Joshua  after  the 
conquest  In  Judg,  21 19/  the  yearly  feast  at  ShikA 
appears  as  erf'  merely  local  character.  Shiloh  seems  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Philistines  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Ebeneier  (cp  Jer.7iai4  2669;  see  ISRAEL. 
§11).  The  position  described  in  Judg.  21 19  (cp  OS 
]52i)  gives  certainty  to  the  identification  with  the 
modem  SeilUn  lying  some  a  m.  ESE.  of  Lubben 
(Lebonah),  on  the  road  from  Bethel  to  Shecbem- 
Here  there  is  a  ruined  village,  with  a  flat,  double-topped 
hill  bdiind  it,  offering  a  strong  position,  which  suggests 
that  the  place  was  a  stronghold  as  well  as  a  sanctuary. 
A  smiling  and  fertile  landscape  surrounds  the  hilL 

Cp  Priest,  «  a;  Or/C»  a6S-a7i;  L.  W.  Batten,  "n« 
Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,'  JBL  19  [1900]  99-^3 :  Graf,  Dt  Um^» 
StUiuHd:  and  Aog.  KAiler,  BM.  GaeLit  1 19/.    w.  K.  s. 
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that  there  was  a  Shiloh  in  the  territory  of  Epbraim, 
—   ■  . .    is  undeniable.    It  is  probable,  however, 
^^J?^^  that  there  was  another  place  with  at  least 
a  similar  name,  in  B^amin,  which  was 
.  confounded  by  later  writera  (Jer.,  Ps.) 
with  the  northern  Sbih^ 

■frw,  iSv.  *>m1  nSpt  >re  «U  rcsaidcd  by  the  pnaeta  writer  u 
tnuected  with  ni^  CShauO  and  (Shaliiliah),  luune*  of 

Edomite,  (V  mh»  Jera^pneeUt^  origini  which  were  not  coDfined 
to  one  pan  of  iba  conairv.  He  sect  rauoa  to  think  that  the 
naiiKK,faMh  of  EH  aod  of  fail  two  son*,  coonect  Eli'a  family  with 
the  Jcnt^meelitet,  and  then  is  evidence  in  the  geoealosy  of 
Samud  coonecdng  bis  fiunihr  with  the  same  N.  Ambian  node : 
indeed  the  name? Samuel  6«e  Saul,  |  i)  may  ^>pear  identical 
v^lh  the  Jetaljmecltte  name  of  Saul. 

It  is  very  possible  thai  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark  was 
in  the  Benjamite  not  in  the  Ephraimite  Shiloh  (or  rather 
Sbalishah  ?) ;  also  that  in  the  original  narrative  from 
which  Josh.  18i  (cplSsi  21a  22913)  is  derived,  the 
place  intended  was  Shalishah  in  Benjamin.  We  can 
now  probably  understand  aright  the  statenwnt  in  Jtidg. 
1831  that  the  shrine  containing  Micah's  graven  image  re- 
mained ■  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  nSr- ' 
Laish  or  Dan  was  not  improbably  the  Famous  city  of 
IJaliisah  in  the  Negeb  (see  Micah.  §  3),  and  of  course 
shared  the  fortunes  trf  the  sanctuary  in  Benjamin  which 
contained  the  ark.  The  question  also  arises  whober 
the  enigmatical  statement  about  the  'daughters  of 
Shiloh'  in  Judg.  Zli?^  does  not  really  refer  to  a 
southern  city.  In  Shiloh  ii.  it  has  been  argued  that  in 
all  probability  nSw  (EV  Shiloh)  in  Gen.  49 10  has  been 
corrupted  out  of  .n^-^  (Laishah},  which  in  turn  is  a 
popular  distortion  of  Haliisah.  It  is  possible  that  the 
place  near  which,  according  to  the  narrative,  the 
capture  of  wives  was  effected  by  the  Benjamites  vras 
really  Laishah — i.e.,  I^alQjah.  The  transformation  of 
names  in  Judg.  21  ig,  vrtuch  this  theory  presupposes,  b 
not  stranger  than  similar  transformations  whiti  we  have 
assumed  elsewhere.  Bethel  is  the  southern  Bethel — 
containing  the  sanctuary  of  HalQsah.  Shechem  should 
be  Cusham  (see  Shechem),  and  Lebonah  is  a  southern 
Ubnah  icp  Nu.S3ao/.).    Cp  also  Melchizedek. 

Not  only  the  nnmes  Eli,  Hophni,  Phinehas,  but  also  A^iitub, 
strongly  favour  the  view  that  the  family  of  Eli  whs  Jerat}meelite, 
and  to  some  extent  make  it  natural  to  {dace  the  sMictuatv  of 
the  ark  in  one  of  the  territories  known  as  Jen^Mnedite.  for 
3TD*nK  (in  accOTdance  with  typo  of  corruption  which  we  have 
often conjccturetDisfHobably from  rfaiTl,  'Rehoboth.'or  "rrtarn- 
•  Rehobothite.'a  view  whichii  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  famous 
reading  of  SB  in  iS.lai,  ou«i0apxa^.  if  we  may  take  it 
(nearly  as  We.,  col.  3144)  as  rtlJTl  "^K.  'Alas,  Reboboth  !*  It 
is,  in  fact,  not  improbable  (as  1  S,  143  [see  below]  shows)  that 
-n33  H  (Ichabod)  and  aiuTlK  (Ahitub)  are  ultimately  the  same 
name.  The  corruption  of  nl3in  into  3in"nK  is  not  worse  than 
ntany  asatmed  corruptions,  while  the  other  corruption  -113^3  *ie 
would  be  mncsted  by  juom  sentiment.  Both  corruptions. 
It  will  be  noticed,  imply  the  dropping  out  of  -|  from  what 
we  may  assume  as  the  original  name— rri3m  '  Oi- 
jctaoboUi.'  May  we  then  assume  that  there  was  a  Reboboth 
dose  10  the  Shalishah  in  Benjamin  where  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ark  may  be  best  supposed  to  have  been?  It  is  better  to  hold 
that  ■  Reboboth '  and  '  Jerahmeel '  were  used  as  synoiwnw.  A 
clan  of  N.  Arabian  origin  might  indifferently  be  called  Reho 
bothite'  and  '  jerahmeeliie  (see  Rehoboth>  Thus  an 
Ephraimiia  ute  ior  the  sanctuary  of  the  urk,  thouRh  believed  in 
by  later  writers,  becomes  mem  uid  more  improbable. 

1S.143  runs  'Siria  om'irja  "nns-'it  vw  ans'niria  iThk- 
There  are  many  parallels  for  the  view  that  -pi33  *lt  !■  a  variant 
to  ym-Tim  I  'rat  wooU  be  inserted  as  a  link  when  the  variant 
madeits  way  mto  the  text.   Hote  the  warning  PaieV. 

T.  K.C. 

SHXLOE  (n?*^ ;  on  versions  see  below),  a  proper 
name  in  EVofGen.  49  to. 

In  the  •  Blessing  of  Jacob '  {Gm.  49 1-37 ;  cp  Genesis, 
1 4,  end)  it  is  said — between  the  comparison  of  Judah 
.  to  a  lion,  and  the  poetic  description  of 
^ the  flourishing  vine-culture  in  his  territory 

v*lfilOU>  — .  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
iaiiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shaU  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be.'  into  vbich  rendering  of  AV,  however, 
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RV  introduces  the  alterations  '  the  ruler's  staff'  for 
'a  lawgiver'  (transferred  to  RV°v-},  'obedience'  for 
'gathering,'  and  'peoples'  for  the  archaism  'people.' 
RVnr-  also  gives,  '  TUl  he  come  to  Skakb,  having  the 
obedience  of  the  peoples/  and  records  the  ambiguous 
reading  \'rf.    The  Hebrew  of  MT  is 

rtw  ila-'a  nr 
!  D-ap  nnp; 

Gintborg  gives  as  1^  t^K',  which  is  a  rare  spelling  of  the 
place-name  Shtk>h,  if  it  b  not  ntber  meant  to  signify  'his  ton,' 
see  note. 

A  critical  conspectus  of  the  diverse  interpretatims  of 
this  passage  would  reqmre  many  pages  (for  this  we  may 
refer  to  the  special  monogiaf^).^  We  can  only  give 
such  references  to  ancient  or  modem  hypotheses  as  may 
save  the  student  from  committing  himself  to  imtenable 
or  precarious  views,  atid  jtistify  the  offering  of  a  new 
interpretatioa  based  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the 
text,  and  confirmed  by  the  study  of  some  important 
historical  passages  elsewhere.  It  is  not  enough  to  rest 
in  interpretations,  however  widely  prevalent,  which  have 
an  insecure  textual  basts  ;  we  arc  bound  to  attempt  to 
lift  the  exegesis  of  this  much  disputed  passage  to  a  higher 
level,  and  to  free  it  from  the  uncertainties  of  theological 
or  semi-theol<^pcal  controversy. 

The  ancient  renderings  that  chiefly  concern  us  are : — 
I.  •  (and  Theod.):  ovk  iitXtCipu  Apx*>-      IfvSa  (tal  ^yw^,- 

aiiht  wpoffSetM  i$vav.  Several  MSS  have  vamt««iTai,  a  few 
b  airikcinu  «wTfi  or  &  iw6KtiTiu.  The  rendenng  m  nut-  ftqpBf 
aurou  Is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  interprcUlion  of  the  passage 
was  influenced  by  Dt.  2S  57.  n-porSoKM  suggests  the  reading 
ni^R,    On  T&  awoK.  auTV,  see  below. 

9.  Aq.  oiiK  Ayagnigewu  ff«^»Tpoi'  a»4  'I.  rot  MfK^o^mc 
a>ft  (ifTofi  »BMr  ainov  Smt  if:  Mb  ;j.  •  rt»ntfi« 
Aavp.  Syro.  ov  M^uuptAfverM  tfwvCt  dA  I.  .  .  . 

3.  Pesh.  («). 

'The  staff  shall  not  depart  from  Jodab,  nor  the  interpreter 
fran  btiween  his  feet,  mal  he  comeu  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
for  him  do  the  peoples  waiL' 

0)  Aphraates  («a.  Wright,  330)  instead  of  last  three  words. 

'[to  whom  betoi^s]  the  kingdom,  and  for  him  do  the  peoplea 
hope.' 

4.  Tg.  Onk. 

Hrten  nun'  T\-yxD  [07*  t3]j  k? 
1  trcoir  ptov  tryi  ivnsTO  k'.t 

*Thewialder(rf' power  shall  not  paa*  away  from  the  house  of 
Tndab,  nor  the  scribe  from  his  sons  sons  for  ever  until  that  the 
anmnted  one  come  to  whom  belonga  the  kingdom  and  to  him 
shall  the  pe<qiles  submit  themselves. 

We  have  flrst  to  ask.  Can  Shiloh  be  a  proper  name, 
as  the  Reformation  Versions  mostly  suppose  As 
Driver  has  well  observed,  '  no  ancient 

%  BBlloIl  version,  and  indeed  no  known  authority 
not  ft  proper  several  centuries  after  the  Christian 
'^''^  era,  impUes  the  Mtssoretic  reading,  or 
sees  in  the  passs^  a  proper  name.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  generally  interpreted  in  antiqidty  of  the  Messianic 

1  Chr.  Werliin,  De  iW*5i«  yi«te  (Havnbe,  1838);  S.  R. 
Driver,  ''Gen.  49 10 ;  an  exeffetical  study,  /ourm.  Phil. 
14  (1885)  t-aS,  The  former  takes  Shiloh  to  mean  peace- 
bringer  — t'.ft,  Sokmion;  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  scholar  is 
given  in  the  ttxt  in  his  own  words.  These  monogr^s  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  notes  of  Deltodi,  Dinmmin,  (Junkel, 
and  Ball,  in  thdr  works  on  Genesis.        also  G.  Baur,  Ctseh. 


Eves  '  quousque  veniet  Si 
uther(i534i  'der  Held. 
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or  ideal  future  of  Israel ;  but  this  sense  was  reached  ia 
virtue  of  the  general  context  of  the  passage,  and  not 
through  a  [Kt^per  name  Shiloh.'  Indeed,  a  proper 
name  meaning  Peace-brings*  {which  is  the  sense 
postulated  for  the  proper  name  Shilob)  can  certainly 
not  be  derived  from  ijifyw,  'to  be  qniet,  careless, 
secnire';  the  fdnase we  should  have  required  is 
'  prince  of  peace '  (q>  Is.  9s  [^Jt>  ofi  if  tbe  text  of  Mic. 
SfCs]  is  correct,  a^7f,  'peace' — i.e.,\K.6iag,  Styl,  ai] 
•  auctor  pads. '  * 

Those  who  (likeDelitzsch,DiIlmann)defend  the  render- 
ii^,  'until  be  come  to  Sbiloh,'  see  a  reference  to  the 

Wa  T»f*Mn     assembly  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  held,  ac- 
^  ulr^a^  cording  to  P.  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  18i),  when 
'Minfth'     ''^  ^  subdued  before 

them.'  They  take  oyg  to  mean,  not 
the  royal  sceptre,  but  tbe  staff  of  the  chieftain  or  leader, 
exactly  like  pgto  {if  this  word  really  means  '  staff  of 
aulhori^');  so  that  tbe  passage  will  mean,  'Judah 
shall  continue  to  be  the  valiant  leader  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  tilt,  the  peoples  of  Canaan  having  been  subdued, 
they  can  celetvate  the  victory  by  a  solemn  religious 
assembly  at  Shiloh.'  This,  however,  puts  too  much 
into  the  simple  phrase  'until  he  comes  to  Shiloh,'  and 
V,  lad  conveys  the  impresuon  that  the  victory  over  the 
'  peoples '  is  the  victory,  not  of  all  tbe  tribes,  but  of 
Judah.  Moreover,  jfy^  is  not  one  of  tbe  recognised 
ways  of  spelling  the  place-name  '€hil(A,'  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  Massoretcs  intended  to  fovour 
this  interpretation.* 

Hence  some  good  critics  adopt  tbe  old  reading 
or       (see  0).     According  to  Driver,  the  rendering 
.  _  ■  till  he  whose  [it  is]  shall  come '  would 

wwMMm^hU  ^ffo"***  *°  excellent  sense,  but  is  not 
VBSOoapuoie.  rg^ncjjable  with  the  absence  of  the 
subject  in  the  relative  clause.  •  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  '  we 
should  fall  back  upon  the  wiginal  LXX  construction, 
and  render  "Till  that  which  (or,  he  that)  is  his  shall 
come,"  and  regard  the  clause  as  an  Indeterminate  ex- 
pression of  the  Messianic  hope,  which  was  afterwards 
defined  more  distinctly.*  The  reading  is  also 
adopted  by  Wellhausen  {Geseh.  I375,  n.  i,  but  cp  CH 
321),  Stade  {Oyi  1159.  n.  5).  Ball  (doubtfully),  Briggs. 
v.  Orelli,  Holzinger,  Gunkel.  It  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
supposed, not  only  by  O,  but  also  by  the  language  of 
EEek.2131  [37].  Ei^ao  ^He*!!  iiJi"iy,  'until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is.' 

If,  however,  rUrM.  uvry  is  a  genuine  rendering,      cannot  be 

the  whole  of  the  text  which  rhe  translator  hod  before  him.  The 
present  writer,  therefore  {Tktol.  Rev.  ciled  U  end),  suggested 

n('l'or(as  ROnsch  before  him)  W  Qkt*.  Most  probably,  how- 
ever, ttstmply  madelhebest  of  the  obscure  reading  a  reading 
unworthy  of  acceptaace,>  and  clearly  a  fragment  of  lome  longer 
word.  \'7\  \Sf  would,  in  fact,  be  intolerable.  Ai  to  Ezelc. 
21 3a,  it  b  i>y  no  raeana  dear  tlutt  the  prophet  was  thinking  of 
Gen.  40  to.  Very  posnbly  tbe  reading  was  mggtittd  fy  a 
mUiteaditif  rtmimiKtnee  ^EiekielA 

But  if  the  passage  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  larger  sense, 
Messianic — and  this  is  generally  assumed,  because  of 
the  reference  in  </  to  a  universal  empire, — what  are  we 

1  KSnig,  however  (/.c),  qualiiiei  hts  statement  by  an  'at 
least '  in  the  next  aentencc  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
tbe  text  needs  emendation  (see  Micam  [BookI,  |  5, 

'  A  Avourite  Jewish  interpretation  Of  riTV  (found  in  Ibn 
JanS^  and  Ifimhi)  was  'his  son '  (cp  Talm.  Ar.  salil, 

'extractus,  fitius');  r.^., Tg.  ps.-Jon.  paraphrases iIS -i*]n>  'his 
youngest  son,'  an  mteipretation  which,  according  to  Dnver,  is 
perimpa  embodied  in  tne  Hassoretic  pointing.' 
>  It  [s  usual  to  find  in       a  deliberate  affectatton  of  mystery. 

But  it  is  more  than  mystery ;  it  is  grammatical  obscurity.  In  a 
solemn  benediction  like  this,  nothing  but  Esek.'s  CBC'en  ^^-*<e'H 

would  be  tolerable,  if  a  veiled  reference  to  the  legitimate  king  M 
Judah  were  intended. 

«  See  Vol^  Dit  wrtxil.  Jmkwt*rc^fit  utid  dir  Meuuu, 
9a,  n.  I. 
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to  read  in  place  of  rfrv  or  nhc  or  iSp?  Mattbew 
Hiller  {OS.  1706,  p.  931),  Lagaixle  (0S<»2gs.  OS^ 
366),  the  present  writer  {1^.  cil.),  as  an  alternative,  and 
Bickell  (CarmiHO  VT  rwtrice,  1883,  p.  188],  took 
nVv  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  nVm^,  '  tie  nhaa. 
Judah  prays  for ' ;  cp  perhaps  Dl  SS?,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Gunkel,*  'bring  him  to  his  people,'  meanB 
'bring  tbe  Mestiuiic  king  to  his  people:'  Tbis  is  at 
any  rale  more  plauuble  than  the  idea  that  nVv  should 
be  i^or  nW  (Vg.,  'qui  mittendus  est'),  with  which 
compare  the  view  of  Grotius  (coL  1803)  that  Jn.97 
identifies  'Siloam'with  'Shiloh.'  But  is  the  passage 
before  us  really  Messianic?  Critics  who  in  our  day 
hold  this  view,  generally  r^ard  Gen.  49  to  as  a  later 
insertion.  Tbis  is,  of  course,  a  permis^ble  hypothesis: 
but,  on  difierent  grounds  from  those  of  Gunkel,  we  aie 
compelled  to  reject  it 

llw  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  the  text  of  the  passage 
in  its  context  requires  a  much  more  thwougb  examinatiop 
before  we  can  proceed  to  exege^  There 
Py^**"  are  serious  difficulties  both  in  v.  10  and 
■WM  text  in  t,.  t,        Does  pgho  mean  '  staff  of 

mmwIm  authority '  ?  and,  if  not.  how  can  aar 
be  parallel  to  it?  Is  r^i")  pan.  however 
it  be  explained,  at  all  natural?  And  is  a  sound 
reading?  Then,  in  v.  11.  is  nmo  correct,  and  are  sudi 
expressions  as  these  possible — '  he  v^-ashed  his  garments 
in  wine,  and  bis  clothes  with  tbe  blood  of  grapes '  ?  la 
V.  »  is  ^rhvi  correct?'  and  is  not  the  whole  verse 
superflncus? 

•  By  a  careful  criticism  tbe  present  writer  has  elaevliae 
reat^wd  the  following  text : — 

.*nnn<p  CBV  l)D;-rtV  AchampionihaltnMdcpait&aaijBdal^ 
I'^n-Tl  IIP  p^TBk   Nor  a  maidml  fram  betwvaa  haa^ 
7V^^  021^'^  "^Jl   Until  be  tramples  upon  T 
D'^flDIp;  And  tbe  Jera^maditv  arc  oUdint 

unto  him.' 

Verse  n  may  here  be  passed  over  with  the  remark 
that  it  probably  oontinues  tbe  description  of  the  c™q"T» 
of  tbe  Negcb  by  Judah,  and  that  Vn^  ^3  oaa  shoukl 
probably  be  ^Hj^  ^  vas;.  '  he  shall  subdue  the  b'ne 
Ishmael,'  the  prcx>f  of  which  is  that  in  v.  n,  wbidi 
should  certainly  be  read  Sicorrr  ^MII^  IP  D*bMOn*r.  the 
true  text  contained  a  correction  of  the  miswritten  words 
in  V.  10.  See  Crit.  Sib.  Lalshah,  considered  already, 
may  be,  as  we  have  seen  (Shiloh,  i],  HalQsah,  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Negeb.  \\'ho  tbe 
Jerahmeelites  are,  we  also  know ;  they  arc  the  same 
as  the  Zarephathites  or  '  Pelethites'  (tbe  Philis- 
tines ct  MT)  who  were  tbe  diief  enonies  oC  Isad 
in  the  dajn  of  Satil  and  the  early  period  of  David. 
If  this  theory  be  adopted  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Contrary  to  the  pievalenf 
opinion,  the  whole  of  the  blessing  of  Judah  is  continuous. 
Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  fierce  and  fearless 
courage  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  it  goes  on  to  prophesy 
that  judges  or  chamtxt»s  of  Judah's  rights  (the  rigtus  oif 
the  strongest)  will  never  be  wanting  till  its  trotibtesome 
nei^bours,  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Zar^bahthites,  have 
been  i:onquered, — a  conquest  which  in  the  ni^nal 
song  was  described  in  some  detail. 

The  theory  suggested  with  regard  to  r}TV  throws  a 
fresh  light  on  i  K.  Hag.  where  (see  Jeroboam  i.,  end) 

I  Ceneiis,  436,  (■)  434.   The  un^lar  theory  conaected  wiA 
this  interpretation  cannot  be  here  discussed. 
■  Contrast  Prov.  28  29. 

*  For  tbe  confusion  of  Bjj^  and  1^,  cp  a  S.  7  7  <  Ch.  17 » 
(parallels  in  We.  TBS  17a) ;  and  for  the  tense  ■  ruler,'  *  maisha^* 
see  0  and  Onk.  For  tbe  correction  inrub  cp  Eiisicai,  f  i4(im 
Sjt  ;  Sam.  here  >*Sn).  For  0^;,  cp  SSOTon  la.  41*5.  hd 
^pO€^'  fe"  out  through  the  vicinity  of  words  (iTK^tfy^ 
taining  virtually  all  these  letters.  Cp  alio  JaaAKMBKL,  1 4. 
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the  true  text  perhaps  said  that  Jeroboam  had  just  come 
from  Murim,  or  rather  Ishmael,  where  he  was  'found ' 
by  the  prophet  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Was  Ahijah 
really  an  Ephraimite  prophet  7  It  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  of  a  place  much  nearer  to  the  N. 
AraJbian  land  from  which  Jeroboam  had  come,  viz., 
of  Laishah  [i.e.,  Halusah),  a  name  which  we  have 
found  to  have  been  altered  by  a  scribe's  error  into 
Shiloh  in  Gen.  49  lo. 

Th*  lit«nture  of  Gen.  4P  to  is  extensive.  See  the  works  of 
Ochler,  Schulu,  Smend,  Riehm,  Dclitzsch,  and  Brig^  on 
Israeliiish  reliipon,  and  ihe  comnientaries  of  Tuc^  Dclitzsch. 
Kalisch,  Dillmaon,  HoUinKer,  Gunkel ;  the  GenetU  (Heb.  text) 
of  C.  J.  Ball  in  S30T;  Pusey,  Ifaiiiei  tht  Profktt,  SM-as* : 
Cheyne,  *A  dispnled  prophecy  in  (icnesia,'  Thidag,  Reoitw, 


T.  K.  C 

8HIL0NI  (^a'Sl^K?),  1  Ch.  9s.    See  Shklah,  i. 
SHZLONITE  (^aW.  "ih-^.  and         [>Jeh.  11  s]; 

CHAtONCellTHC)- 

I.  Gentilic  from  Shiloh,  used  with  reference  to 
the  prophet  Ahijah  (temp.  Jeroboam  I.),  i  K.llzg 
12i5  I639  aCh.999  IO15.    SeeSHiLxm  il  {•saA). 

a.  In  a  post-exilic  list,  miswrittea  for  ^^•^  (i  Ch. 
95)  and 'jS^  (Neh. 25)— ».A  'Shelanite.'  SeeSHELAH. 

SHILSHAH  (n^t?;  c&A€)C&  [BA],  ceACMCAN 
[I-]),  b,  Zophah,  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asher 
[i/.-li.,  §  4  ii.),  I  Ch,737t.     Cp  Shual,  2. 

BHIMEA((q^,g5r).  i.  Brother  of  Dnvid.  See 
!!hamuak. 

a.  Son  of  David  If.w.,  |  ii,  «.]  (1  Ch.Sj)  voiw  [B], 
[.VL1;  bui3S.&i4,xCh.U4  |«B^, Smauui/a ;  vo^ifwvf , voftoa 
[U];  ff^MMv*.  [A]  respectively ;  mftM[Lto];  i  Ch. 

J.  A  Merante  Lente;  i  01.630  [15]  (ffofim  (B],  amfia  [A], 
ffofuuiiL]). 

4.  A  Gcrsbomle  Leviie ;  i  Ch.639  [74)  (irafMw  [BAL]). 

awmmw  i.  {nffOE^  [kri],  %  51),  broth«-  of 
David.    See  Shammah. 

a.  (nKseOi  h.  Mildotfa  in  a  geneiJogy  of  Bemjamih  [r.f., 
iQit.  ?I,'t  Ch.S39(«iqMw[Bl,nviM[A],  a^Mw[L]X  but  i  Ch. 

Q38,  Ditce'.  Shimaan,  mvMa  [BkL],  owfM  lAl-   S(«  JQR 

\l  tio-113,  II  lo-ia. 

SHUEEATH  (nCtpT  [B^.  Gi.],  cp  rTO^  and 
Xames,  %  78.  ICMOYA9  [BAL]),  father  of  Joiachar 
(a  K.  122a  [ai])  called  by  the  Chronicler,  according  lo 
.\IT  and  (a  Ch.24a6;  cAMi  [B] ;  c&MiG  [A]; 
CAm&aB  [!'])<  ^  Ammoiiit^xf  (cp  Shomer).  In 
however,  it  is  Shimcaih's  son  that  is  Ammonite. 
Possibly  'Ammonite'  stands  for  ' Jerahmedite '  (Che.). 
See  SiLLA,  Shihrith. 

aHMEATHTTEa  (D*npp2' ;  c&M&OieiM  [BA], 
-Bein  [L]),  I  Ch.  25^    See  Jabez. 

BHDfEI  CVCK^,  a  gentilicium  of  fOKS^  [see  WRS, 
Joura.  Pkil.9<fo'\\  ceA*e[e]l)-  I-  b.Geraof  Bahurim 
(^.v. ),  a  Benjamitc  of  the  house  of  Saul  who  cursed 
David  as  he  fled  from  Absalom^  (2  S.lBs-rs).  On 
David's  return  after  the  death  of  Absalom  Shimei  is  said 
to  Jiave  been  the  foremost  of  the  '  house  of  Joseph '  to 
go  down  (with  a  thousand  Benjamites),  to  welcome  the 
kinff.  In  return  he  b^ged  for  forgiveness  {2  S. 
1916-13).  In  David's  last  words,  however  (i  K.  28 /.), 
the  king  charges  his  son  to  put  Shimei  out  of  the  way, 
as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  (see  David,  col.  1034,  n.  1  ; 
Ki.  Hiit.  I181,  but  cp  Wi.  CI  Za*?).  Upon  his  acces- 
sion, Solomon  permits  Shimei  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem 
on  certain  conditiona  (see  Kidron,  §  3),  which  after 
three  years  Shimd  violates,  ostensibly  in  order  to 
recover  two  SUves  who  had  fled  to  Achish  king  of 

1  la  1  R.  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  David's  being  a 
ihgitiva  OD  ■ccouiH  of  Aualom. 
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Gath^  (rather,  of  Rbhoboth).  He  it  slain  by  Benaiah 
at  the  royal  command  (i  K.  23S-46).  The  exact  course 
of  events  is  not  free  from  doubt,  but  this  at  least  is 

clear :  Shimei  was  a  leader  of  the  Benjamites  who  was 
politically  dangerous,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  really 
sought  to  draw  Nahash,  king  of  Rehoboth,  into  his 
schemes.  Nahash  may  in  fact  very  possibly  have  been 
displeased  at  the  coup  d'itat  which  had  made  Solomon 
his  suzerain.  On  the  ■  legend '  of  Shimei,  cp  WincUer 
{GI,  /.e.),  and  see  below,  nos.  9  and  la 

a.  Shimei  and  Rei  and  the  gii&drim  who  belonged  to 
David  are  enumerated  among  those  who  did  not  join 
Adonijah  in  his  attempt  on  the  throne  (i  K.  18,  tra^ouat 
[L]).  It  seems  best  to  assume  with  Winckler  (GI,  i.e.) 
that  Shimei  i.  is  intended,  while  Rei  (^.v.)  may  be=Ira, 
a  ioliitt  or  perhaps  sdiiit  { '  minister ')  <^  David,  mentioned 
in  3  S.  2O96.  Stade,  however  (CIVlagj,  n.  i),  thinks 
that  they  were  two  officers  of  David's  bodyguard  *,  the 
fact  that  the  two  names  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  i  K. 
1  only  shows  the  fragmentariness  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  times.  Some  think  that  one  of  David's  heroes, 
Shaumuah  (3)  or  Shimei,  may  be  meant ;  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  David's  brottier  Shammuah  (or  Shimeah ) 
is  intended  is  unlikely  (see  Raddai). 

3.  b.  Etah,  ofRcer  of  Solomon  in  Benjamin  (i  K.4is; 
om.  B,  tf(fi«i  [Al,  (Tofia  [LQ.    See  Shammah,  3. 

4.  a  S.  21 31,  ffofuut  [L]  AV  Skiheah,  see  Shammah,  a. 

5.  b.  Pedaiah;  brother  of  Zerobbabel  (i  Ch.Sig  om.  B), 
perhaps  the  same  as  Shemaiah  (ti.  aa), 

6.  a.  Zaccur,  of  Simeon  (|  9  iL)  (i  Ch.4a6  /",),  who  had  axicen 
tons  and  six  daughters,  and  is  described  as  the  father  of  an  im- 
portant clan  (mu)  which  overtopped  all  others,  but  did  not 
equal  the  b'lw  Judah  (within  whoiw  territory  it  was  settled) ;  cp 
perhaps  Shemaiah,  f.  37. 

7.  b.  Joel,  of  Reuubn  (|  13X  i  Ch.S4(nfiM  (LD;  cp  c.  8, 
Shema  (vruin  [L])  b.  Joel, 

e.  A  V  Sblmhl,  a  tienjamite,  the  father  of  Adaiah,  Shimrath, 
and  Brraiah  [f.v.,]  (i  Ch.Sai  ffa^<ui9(B],  m^MU  [A],  in  p.  13 
called  Shema  Ig.v.,  no.  3]).    See  Aijalon. 

g.  A  Ramathite,  or  man  of  Ramah  (*rcn^,  i  paiik  [B], 
h  pattoBalot  [AL]),  one  of  David's  ofBcera  who  wa.<i  '  over  the 
vineyardEi'  (i  Ch.  ST37).  Which  of  the  southern  Ramahs  is 
meant,  is  unknown.  0i*'t  paqA  may  spring  from  '  JcraJjmeel' 
<Cbe.). 

10.  b.  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  an  ancestor  of  MoRDECAt  (Esth.35 

.  TOV  v*iikunt  [AL'}) ;  in  the 

apocrypha  of  Esther  0l9)mfte*M»  [B],  vcucmw  [KL"^|,  Sbmei, 
RVSbmeias.  Shimei  is  here  evidently,  like  Kith,  a  clan-iuune ; 
a  refereikce  to  the  person  who  '  cnned  David '  is  out  ol  the 

question. 

11.  Shimei  occurs  frequently  in  the  later  writingK  as  a  son  of 
Oerehon  b.  Levi  (Ex.617  [AV  Shlml]  Nu.SiS,  1  Ch.eiyla]). 
He  appears  in  i  Ch.  0  as  the  tarn  of  Jah.ilh,  v,  43  (37),  with 
which  contrast  i  Ch.28g  yC  where  he  is  the  Jalher  of  tahath  ; 
again  in  v.  39(14]  CofM«[B])Libni,  who  elsewhere  b  his  orother, 
appears  as  hb  son,  and  both  are  Merarite  Levites.  He  is  the 
founder  of  tha  SuMltas  (AV)  or  more  cotrectly  (with  RV) 
Shlmeltn (Nu. Sar :  V^CI^\  vovm^en  [B,  om.  F], . . .  vnpmK 
[ALD.  W'hat  u  meonl'by  'the  BUmslteS '  (so  RV;  AV 
'Shimei,'  but  9  and  Pesh.  have  'Simeon')  in  Zech. 

pronounces  to  be  unknown.  Baudissin  (JPrUtier- 
thum,  848),  however,  thinks  that  the  above-mentioned  Shimeites 
ofGersbon  are  meant.  [For  a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  whole 
oaasagc,  without  attempnng  which  probably  no  single  detail  can 
t>e  understood,  see  Crit.  Bio,] 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  leduthun  (i  Ch.ZSi? :  [ff^ni  IB], 
ovupci  [L]),  whose  naioe  snould  be  inserted  in  v.  3  with  ska 
(but  tfi.  i^^>  to  make  up  the  fuQ  immber  ux. 

13.  Aion  of  Hanian  (•  Ch.2914). 

14.  A  Levite,  EzralOss  (muiov  [BA],  -out  (kD  i  in  t  Esd.taj 
Semi.s  RV  Seheis  (  vwtrctc  |B],  vrittit  [A]). 

ij.  One  of  the  b.  Hashuh  (EiralOss);  in  i  Esd.933  Sehei. 

16.  One  of  the  b.  Bani  (Ezra  10311) ;  0bma,  however,  for 
QiNNUi,  Shimei,  reads  '  the  sons  of  Shimei,'  but  61-  viol  fiauMtt 
IT.    In  I  Esd,  O34,  Samir,  RV  Someis  Ironmt  [BAl), 

S.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C, 

SHUEOH  {f(SnS&).  Ezra  1031=  I  £sd.&3>  SlMON 
CHOSAMEUS  (cIMUN  XOC&MAOC  [B],  .  .  .  0M&10C 
[A]). 

1  [Note  that  Achtsh  iscalled  'ben  Maachah.'  Maachah,like 
Ahiman  (which  St.  hat  instead  of  'Maoch'  in  i  S.  27a),mav 
plausibly  be  taken  to  be  a  popular  corruption  of  JetahmeH, 
Achish,  then,  was  connected  with  N.  Arabia.  (' Acnish,  bow* 
ever.sbonhlperh^beemendedimo'Nabasb.'  See NAHASll,a. 
Tradition  irrmi  to  have  varied.)] 
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SHIMMA  (KV?r),  1  Ch.2i3  AV,  RV  (better) 
Shui EA.    See  Shahhah. 

BHDKMI  {flO^.  cp  S  77 :  ceM^i]uN  [BA],  c^i 
[L]),  a  name  in  the  Judahite  genealogy  (i  Ch.  iaof). 

BHXMftATE  (TT^.  §  78  ;  c&M&p&O  [a^],  -pei 
[L])  of  BENjAiaN  (S  9),  assigned  to  the  b'ne  Shimei 
(1  Ch.  Ssif). 

8HDIBI  (nO^:  c&AA&p[6]l  [ALD.  a  N.  Anbian 
and  S.  Palestinian  ethnic  ;  the  original  seat  of  the  clan 

leems  to  have  been  called  Har-shimron,  according  to  n 
very  necessary  emendation  of  Am.  6i>  'Woe  unto  the 
secure  in  Ishmael,'  the  careless  in  Har  [mountain  of]- 
shimron  :  cp  Prophets,  §  35,  Shihrun. 

I.  Of  SiMKON  (I  g  iii.)(cp  Meunim],  i  Ch.i37  (vo^Mp  [B], 
-tov  IA|). 

a.  Father  (or  clan  I)  of  JcdiMl  (from  Jtrt^amil),  one  of 

David's  heroec,  t  Ch.  II 4;  (rafi«pm  [BMn. 
y,  AV  SiHRi,  a  Mcrarite,  eponym  of  one  of  the  '  courses '  of 

4.  A  Lerite,  one  of  ttw  sons  of  Eluaphan  Icp  Zephamiah], 
9  Ch.2!)i3  (SfiiPpM  IB],  amiifipt  [AL0.  See  «bo  SuoMaa, 
Shimritk.  T.  K.  C< 

SEIHBITH  {JVnO^:  c&AUtpie  [A3,  comaiuO 
[B].  C&MIPAMCOO  [L]).  As  the  text  stands,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  murderen  of  Joash,  described  as 
'theMoatNtess.'aCh.24a<S(ir34t^T);cpjEHozABAD,  i. 
The  .1  3  K.  1231  [ai]  has  Shoher  (i).  More  [vobable 
than  either  reading  is  Shihki  {^.v.  ). 

Similarly  read  *3it^a<l,  oi  rather  (the  confuuoB  between  3iro 
and  being  so  frequent)  '^l'-  The  '  Shimrite*  clan  was  in 
fact  located  in  the  Jeialjmcelite  Negeb  (cp  Ain.0T,  see  Skimki, 
aJ  iuH.X  S,  however,  reads  '2KOH1  ai^ljing  the  title  to 
Jehozabad.   Cp  Skimkath.  t.  K.  C. 

BHmBOH  (i^ipt?;  cymoun  [B]],  a  place  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  between  N'ahaltal  and  Idalah  and 
1  Han*.  Bethlehem  (2),  Josh.  ISis  (C£Mpu>N 
*aJ:JS!SS^.  [A1-])-  Idalah  (6«  «p*.x"-.... .  Jerah- 
mecl)  tnay  be  only  a  variant  to  Beth- 
lehem (».«.,  Beth-jerahmeel).  At  any  rate,  if  5X)ssible, 
we  need  a  site  between  Ma'ltU  (Nahallal)  and  Beit- 
Inhm  (Bethlehem,  a).  Such  a  site  we  have  in 
Semltnlyeh,  the  Siinonias  of  Josephus  ( Vit.  34),  the 
Sinionia  of  the  Talmud  (\eub,  G/ogr.  189);  according 
to  Tomkins,  the  S'm&na  of  Thotmes  III. ,  nos.  18  and 
35  54446).  with  one  of  which  (35)  E.  Meyer 

(Glos.ten.  73)  identifies  the  Samhuna  of  Am.  Tab.  2264. 
As  the  text  of  Josh.  11 1  ff.  now  stands,  we  are  led  to 
assume  that  Shimron  [vvfitpuw  [AFL])  vras  anciently  a 
royal  city,  and  that  its  king,  tc^ther  with  those  of 
llazor,  Madon,  and  Achshaph,  was  defeated  by  Joshua 
beside  the  '  waters  of  Merom.'  The  same  royal  city  is 
evidently  referred  to  in  Josh.  I2aaas  Shimron-nMTOn 
(pN-C  [p'C  Kr.]  ^-af  ;  ^aaikta  av/iotify,  /9.  /la/ifxuff  [B], 
p.  ffanpw,  p.  ^offya,  p.  (mpw  [A],  ^.  [0']a;ia/>uv  [L]). 
C  however,  does  not  recognise  a  compound  name  ; 
certainly  Meron  must  be  wrong.^  Either  it  has  simply 
arisen  throng  dittography  or  (S.  A.  Cook)  it  is  a  variant 
of  '  Madon '  in  v.  ig  (see  MAdon)  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  text.'  If  Josh.  11 1  ^  is  to  be  our  guide 
in  locating  Shimron,  Mtlhlau's  idcniitication  of  it  with 
es - Scmdrlyeh,  about  i  hr.  N.  from  Accho  (Riehm, 
HWB;   Bad. -Socio)  deserves  attention,  though  the 

t  '  Ishmael '  here  > '  Jera)>meel  '—i.t.,  the  Jcrahmeelite  Negeb. 
Sec  Crit.  Bib.  on  Am.Si. 

»  The  proposal  of  Frd.  Deliinch  CPm  067)  and  Hal^vy  iR  E/, 
1881,  p.  13)  to  emend  tbe  name  into  /1D*rDCr~'-<-<  Sanut- 
muruna,  a  place  whooe  Icing  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  at  the 
head  of  tbe  Canaanite  tributaries  (cp  Mehahkx),  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  easy  development  of  glosses,  Mc 

*  Iln  support  of  this  view  we  may  refer  to  the  treUnwnt  of 
the  second  part  of  the  lume  in  0  and  Vg.      ba  om.  Madon, 


to  be,  therefore,  an  identity  between  'meron  and  'Madon,' 
which  latter  name,  as  shown  under  Madok,  should  probaUy  be 
read  with  ^  instead  of  % — s.  A.  c] 
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modem  frnm  rtifaer  suggests  Sbftmir  (Sla.  ZATW 
6167). 

The  qtwstion,  however,  has  been  raised  in  Crit,  Bit. 
vdwther  the  textual  problem  is  not  mote  complicated 
a.  T  . ,  .jL|  than  critics  have  supposed.  As  the  result 
^rjy*  of  a  close  examination  of  the  text  of  Judg. 
EbtStSl  *  5  and  Josh.  11  it  is  there  held  that  the 
original  scene  of  the  ei,-ents  rdated  was  more 
probably  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  names  throughout 
having  become  corrupted,  they  were  editorially  emended 
imder  the  influence  of  a  later  historical  view  respecting 
tbe  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Jabin.  it  is  beld,  comes  from  Jaoiio — a  popular  disimtton 
of^  Jeranmeel,'  a  suitable  name  for  any  king  of  Hazor.  '  Canaan' 
({yis)  >°  Judg,4i  5jg(fu  in  Gen.  106,  and  a  number  of  other 
passages)  was  originally  '  Kenai '  O^t?) :  by  '  Achshaph '  (Josh. 
11  was  probably  meant  'Cusham'  (see  Cush,  3),  and  by 
'Shimton'  the  'Shiraron'  referred  to  in  Am.  Oi  (sec  Skiuhi). 
'  Madon '  or  rather  '  Marom'  (Eus.  fiopaift)  can  equally  well  be 
accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis.  It  u  the  place  referred  to 
u  the  phrase  nnD  •&  cp  rilD  O^dg.  6 19).  Both  tbeM 
phrases  >f  the  scene  of  tbe  war  was  in  the  S.,  come  from 
TI3D  ISi '  waten  of  Migdol  '(or  rather  [cp  SnzcKEM,  Town  or] 
of  JerahnHelX  a  phrase  parallel  to  ^U,  'the  torrent  of 
Cushan.'    So  Crii.  Sit.    Cp,  however,  Merosi,  Watkrs  of. 

T.  K.  C. 

8HIMB0H  (fllC^,  §  10;  properly  a  place-name? 
see,  however,  Shamix,  a;  ov^aVv  [BAF1),  one  of  the  (ftm) 
son*  of  ]5SACHAr(|  7I  (ieo.  *g  13  (Snitfiptiii  [A],  (Z>|,  n^f 
{iu^f  {£.])=  Nu.  26 14  C^fipay  [A],  [LR,  i  Ch.  7  i 
l^tpuy  IB),  crofi^or  [L]  [.\V  ShUonim,  but  AV  of  1611 
'  Shimron '])k  The  patronymic  SblmronlteOJ^iC^;  MfMpaMt 
iB],  vaiifiofu  [Dab],  aanfipatu  [F],  mfifipafMt  tAL]>  occnis  in 
NtLMa4. 

BHIlffBHAI  on  meaning  see  below ;  c&MC&i 

[A],  c&AUki&c  [L]).  ft  state  official  (secretary)  who,  with 
Rehi;m  [y.v.]  and  others,  sent  a  letter  to  Artaxerxcs  to 
induce  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra 
4S:  aafuiffti  [B],  v.  g:  cafite  [B],  17:  aafixaia  [B], 
13:  aafuva  [B]).  In  i  Elsd.2i7  he  is  called  SuiEL- 
Lius,  RV  Samkllius  (tro/uXXiot  [B],  ffc^,  or  atp..  or 
aafj^  [A],  pafixkiat  \\A ',  cp  Jos.  Ant,  xi.  2i,  <re^\uH). 

[A  right  explanation  of  the  name  would  be  one  of  the  results 
of  a  thorough  critical  examination  of  Exra-Neheroiah.  E.  Meyer 
{EhL  34)  claims  it  as  Syriac.  At  any  rate,  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  t7C#)  '  the  sun '  (cp  |  76).  But  there  are  still  two 
possibilities,  (i)  -gOT  "uty  be  a  Hebraised  form  VS  an  Iiaiiian 
tani  an  abbreviation  of  such  a  Persian  name  as  nfftMwtff  or 
oivofunft  (s«e  Rawl.,  Be.-Rys.,  and  cp  Hani,  BitL-awam, 
Ghis.).  (a)  Tbe  forms  in  i  Esd.  suggest  as  the  original  dthtr 
'Sop  or  «Srt— 'SnjW  c»  ^VKfrp-  Tlua  view  is  prefbable. 
It  may  naturally  be  combined  wtui  the  theo^  (see  Rehuh) 
that  the  geographical  and  personal  names  in  Kzra.Neb.  have 
been  systemati<^ly  altered ;  but  independently  of  this  theory 
Marquardt  {Fund.  6z)  decides  in  fovour  of  ^^op.  Rehum  has 
probably  a  similar  origin.— t.  k.  c] 

8HINAB  (3^3^:  Sam.  ntUC^;  C£NNA&p).  king  of 
Admah  [^.v.],  Gen.  lis.  He  is  mentioned  with  Shem- 
EBER  (l^K^ :  Sam.  tsuOf  \  witi^op\h.DlL] ;  o^upiL]), 
king  of  Zeboik  \s-v.'\.  The  tokens  of  corruptness 
are  so  evident  that  many  modems  decline  the  attempt 
to  explain  these  names.  If,  however,  we  feel  sure  that 
there  is  a  historical  substratum  to  the  story,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  equate  Shinab  with  Sanibu,  the  name  of  an 
Ammonite  king  in  the  time  of  TiglRth-jnleser  III.  (so 
Frd.  Del.  Par,  294;  cp  KAT<^  141;  lCB2n),  or 
with  the  Ass.  Sin-iir-usur  (cp  Shenazzar),  and  Shem- 
eber  with  the  Ass.  Sumu-abi  (so  Sayce,  7"  8  463  ; 
cp  Shem,  Names  with).  The  reading  of  the  Sam. 
suggests  that  an  edifying  comment  ('name  has  perished') 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  true  name ;  similarly  the 
Midrash  {Ber.  Sai.  4a)  explains  Shinab  as  poo  uir. 
' one  who  draws  money  (wherever  he  can ),'  and  Shemeber 
as  -UN  or.  '  one  who  makes  to  himself  pinions  (to  fly 
in  search  of  treasure).' '  If.  however,  the  narrntiw  in 
Gen.  11  only  owes  its  appearance  of  historicity  to  an 
editor  who  had  before  him  a  comtpt  text,  and  if  by 

'  Ball's  suggestions  ('Shinab'  trather  utiplBAr.  summMr, 
Aram.  lonerd,  'cat';  'Shemeber'  [rather  'I3KDV]*'*I31I  OF, 
'  name  lost,'  a  marginal  gloss)  lack  protMLUlity. 
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applying  the  right  key  we  are  able  to  restore  the  original 
auflSdently'to  understand  it  aright,  it  becomes  probable 
that  only  one  kiog  was  mentioned  oa  either  side  of  the 
contest,  viz.  the  king  of  Geshur  (or  Ashhur)  aiid  the 
kiog  of  Sodom  (?),  and  that  jmt  as  'Jerahraeel'  occurs 
apparently  no  less  than  six  times  (five  times  in  variants} 
in  V.  1,  so  '  Ishnaael '  occurs  five  or  six  times  (owing  to 
variants)  in  v.  a.  Among  the  variants  referred  to  are 
2«»  (Shinab)  and  lanor  (Shemeber).  See  further 
.Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  t.  k.  c 

SHINAB  according  to  the  prevalent  view  a 

name  of  Babylon  (cp  Geography,  §  1311).  It  is  men- 
tioned eight  times  in  all:  Gen. lOio  II3  I419  Josh.  7ai 
Is.  11 II  Zech-5ii  Dan.  laf.  In  Am.  Tab.  2649  we  find 
the  king  of  San^ar  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of 
Hatti,  and  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  a  king  of  Sangara 
often  appears  (q>  WMM,  As.  tt.  Eur.  379).  Ed.  Meyer 
{j£gyptia£a,  63^]  argues  that  both  these  forms  are 
equivalent  to  iCardmiia3,  the  Kassite  name  for  Baby- 
lonia;' this,  however,  is  not  more  than  plausible  (cp 
Hinders  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt,  180).  The  older 
views  explaining  Shinar  as  '  the  land  of  two  cities ' 
(saoi-'iri,  KAT^^  34),  or  as  =  sumer  in  the  phrase 
Sumer  and  Accad  =  S.  Babylonia,  are  untenable." 
Probably  the  identification  of  Shinar  with  Babylonia, 
though  an  early  theory,  is  erroneous,  and  except  in 
Josh.  7ai  Dan.  la.  we  should  everywhere  read  Geshur.* 
NiMROD  [^.w.]  was  a  N.  Arabian,  not  a  Babylonian, 
hero  ;  and  originally  the  great  Tower  (GetL  lies)  was 
probably  jriaced  not  in  Babylonia  but  in  ^erahmeel.* 

In  JoiOi.  7ai,  ttowevet,  a  dinerent  emendation  b  n«cesaary. 
The  goodly  mantle  (see  Mantle,  |  9)  in  the  spoil  of  Jericho, 
coveted  by  Achan.came  neither  from  'Shinar'  nor  from*  Gesbur.' 
nj!jP(EV  Shinar)  is  most  probably  a  corruption  of  [^'Tt',  'a  coal 
of  mail'  (see,  however,  Maktlk,  |  a  [sD;  this  word  probably 
stood  in  the  margin  as  a  correction  of  the  erroneous  pei^  (1^^ 
*  wedge"),  for  which  it  has  been  elsewhere  (see  Gold,|  3) proposed 
to  read  p*^.    On  the  other  pcussage  see  Crit.  Bib, 

In  Josh.,  I.e.,  0B  gives  ^lAqc iroiiciXi))'  for  ^p]ei'n)t,disr^ard- 
■"S  TSy^ib  (0*''''-teaAii)>);  V%.p»lIiu>n€oecineum(yaldtboKHiii). 
(ieneralTy  0  gives  ff«»<>-)aap;  but  in  Zech.  &  11  ^o^kAw,  unless 
Sss  here  comes  from  ?Mpm'  i  cp  Is,  11 11  whm  in  like  manner 
Pa^nAwfac  may=Vxi~7N3nT(cp  PaTHRos).         T.  K.  a 

SHIOK  ( |iK^),  a  city  of  Issachar ,  J  osh.  1 9 19  ( c  1  to  N& 
[B],  [A],  CHW  [L]:     Seon  (05(«t  154 18)  in 

Jerome's  time  was  a  village  near  Tabor,  which  may  be 
identified  with  the'.^mi'Aa'/a.  4  m.  NW.  from  Tabor, 
near  which  is  a  ruin  called  Kkirbet  Shdtn.  There  is 
also  a  Nety  Skdin,  NW.  from  Nazareth.  The  name 
may  be  akin  to  Shunem,  which  occurs  in  v.  18. 

Tbt  cuirent  AV  renderiu  Shihon  diflcn  £rom  that  of  the 
edition  oT  i6it,  which,  like  Wi,  has  Sluoii. 

SHIP.  The  Hebrew  term  H^J^,  Aiijyai,  and  the 
Greek  rXoSw  are  used  somewhat  .loosely  in  OT  and 
1  Liffht  hoata         '"^  references  to  navigation,  and 

and  '^^^^  renders  by  the  equally 

vague,  and  often  obviously  too  preten- 
tious term,  'ship.'  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  term,  as  the  Hebrew 
adds  a  qualifying  word  to  indicate  what  is  really  meant. 
In  Job  9  06  for  instance,  we  find  the  phrase  (elsewhov 
[see  Ospkay]  indicated  as  corrupt)  ,1^  rffiH,  tniyydth 
*fbek,  'ships  of  reed'  (RV^c),  but  in  EV  'swift  ships' 
(1 'as  theeagte  that  swoopeth  on  the  pr^');  with  this 
Dillmann  and  most  critics  [but  cp  Crit.  Bii-I  com- 

•  See  Rogers,  Hiit.     Bah.  and  Au.  1 411. 

«  Against  the  latter  see  Sayce,  PSBA,  June,  1896,  p.  173, 
who  argues  that  if  Hammurabi^' Amraphcl.  kitw  of  Shinar' 
(den.  14 1),  and  if  ^ammurabi  reined  in  N.  Babylonia,  it 
follows  that  Sumer  (  =  S.  Baliylonia)  cannot  be  the  biblical 
Shinar,    So,  too,  Pat.  Pal.  67. 

3  'Mi^^ur'  is  a  less  probable  emendation,  though  it  would 
suit  in  Gen.  11 3,  if  ^33  in  v.  a  was  oriainally  p^3'-Tjn("11»D' 
('  ISela '  probably  comes  from  '  JetahnMel. '} 

*  DipD,  V.  9,  was  doubtfew  origindly  fNCm'S  (so  >lso  IS 
Cp  Paradise,  |  6. 
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pare  Is.  18a  where  the  expression  jtoi-'Si,  ktli  gtme',  is 
given  in  AV  as  'vessels  of  bulrushes'  (see  Rushes), 
but  where  the  natural  meaning  is  '  vessels  [better,  boats] 
of  papyrus'  (RV).  In  both  cases  light  boats  or  skif& 
are  meant,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Lucan  {Pkars. 
436),  Pliny(/^A^13ii)andotherancie[itwriters.  These 
were  used  on  the  Nile  (Eg.  name,  baris;  Copt,  bari), 
carried  only  one  or  two  persons  (Plin.  and 
were  so  light  that  where  navigation  was  difficult  or 
dangerous  they  could  be  carried  forward  on  the  shoulders 
(Plut.  Dt  Is.  el  Oiir.  18). 

In  their  oldest  and  most  primitive  form  these  vessels  were  mere 
rafts,  and  such  rafts  are  not  unknown  in  modem  times  (see  the 
description  in  the  Mtmoirei  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo  in  Che.  Proph. 
It.  230^).  Speaking  of  the  Hnaller  boats  of  this  kind,  Ermao 
{Ame.  Eg.  479)  says, '  these  boats  had  no  deck,  they  were  in  fact 
little  raits  formed  of^  bundles  of  reeds  bound  together,  llie)'  were 
rather  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  the  hinder  part 
was  generally  raised  up  high  whilst  the  front  part  lay  flat  00 
the  water.'  They  were  propelled  by  poles  or  paddles,  not  with 
oars.  Larger  boats  of  the  same  lund  were  used  for  carrying 
light  freights ;  with  these  is  perhaps  10  be  compared  the  Assyrian 
kelek  or  raft  made  of  a  framework  of  wood  supported  by  inRated 
skins,  though  these  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  caixying  con- 
siderable loads  (see  Masp.  Datvn  0/ Civ.  ti^ff-  \  Place,  Ninrt't, 


pi.  43 ;  cp  La  yard,  Nineveh,  1 13  2  g ;  Peters,  Nippttr,  '1 340). 
We  seem  to  have  reference.*  10  some  convej-ance  of  the  latter 
kind  in  OT.  At  least,  as  the  text  of  i  K.  5o  stands,  the  timber 
for  Solomon's  temple  was  brought  from  Lebanon  to  joppa  by 
sea  in  'floats'  (iK.So,  nnqn;  aCb.^te,  nnfan;  •  in  both 
cases  ir^fdiai).  In  i  K.  RV  nas  '  rafts.'  Asinulai  statement  b 
made  with  reference  to  Zerubbabel's  temple  (i  Esd.  5  55,  cr>r«f  Mt : 
£V  '  floats ').'  Such  primitive  modes  of  navigation  are  alludM 
to  in  Wisd.  14  if.  A  certain  floating  bridge  or  landing-stage  at 
Alexandria  went  by  the  name  of  Schedia  (jMacc.  4ii)J 

The  papyrus  boats  of  later  times,  however,  were  of 
more  elatxiiate  construction.  Light  boats  have  often 
_         J  wwul  constructed  with  some  kind  tA . 

framework— a  keel  and  ribs— as  wdl 
as  of  papyrus  or  other  reeds,  like  the  bark  canoes  of 
Australia  and  more  especially  of  the  American  continent. 
Boats  of'  this  kind  may  have  carried  a  suL  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Madras  surf-boats  the  wood  was  no  doubt 
fastened  by  thongs. 

'  Vessels  thus  stitched  together,  and  with  an  inserted  frame- 
work, have  from  a  very  early  time  been  constructed  in  the  Eastern 
seas  far  exceeding  in  sin  anything  that  woukl  be  called  a  canoe, 
and  in  aoBM  cases  attaining  to  200  tons  burthen'  iEBfl 

'Jl8o4^). 

They  were  not  so  primitive  in  construction  as  the 
Indian  canoes  made  of  a  hollowed  tree-trunk  (Herod. 
898  :  cp  the  ancient  boats  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings), 
but  would  seem  to  rank  between  these  and  the  wooden 
boats  made  in  pieces  (see  below).^  The  round  Jtu/oj  or 
coracles  of  the  Assyriaiis  made  of  plaited  willow  (Herod. 
I193;  see  Masp.  Dawn  ^  Civ.  615)  were  apparently 
used  for  short  distances — as  ferry-boats  for  crossing 
rivers ;  they  were  thus  an  improvement  on  the  simple 
inflated  skin  (cp  Assyria,  §  10^). 

Larger  boUs  were  constructed  entirdy  of  wood 
fastened  pegs  or  tree-nails.  To  craft  of  this  kind 
perhaps  the  phrase  b'e^'jm,  dnl-Sdyit,  'row-boat'  (EV 
'  galley  with  oars '),  of  Is.  SSai,  used  m  connection  with 
streams  and  rivers,  may  be  supposed  to  refer.  Such 
boats  were  also  used  on  the  Nile  (Herod.  296  ;  cp  the 
boats  in  use  among  the  Polynesian  islands' — the  modem 
nuggvr).  They  were  often  of  considerable  size,  even 
under  the  Old  Empire.  They  had  oars  for  rowii^  (not 
for  paddling,  as  in  the  papyrus  boats)  fixed  into  row- 
locks, or  through  the  sides  tii  the  boat,  and  fitstened  by 
a  rope  to  prevent  loss ;  oars  were  used  also  for  steering 
— one  for  small  boats,  several  on  either  side  at  the  stem 
for  larger  craft 

t  [These  statements  are  open  to  criticism,  both  on  the  ground 
of  their  inherent  improbabihty  and  because  there  are  indications 
that  the  original  form  of  the  text  (already  corrupl  in  the  re- 
dactor's lime),  was  very  different  from  that  in  HT,  whilst  the 
statement  in  :  Esd.  is  an  invention  suggested  by  the  manipulated 
form  of  the  narrative  of  Solomon's  temple. — t.  k.  c] 

3  They  would  seem  to  have  been  heavier  than  the  boats  of 
the  E^uimatu,  constructed  of  skins  and  wbalc-booe;  it* 
Lubbock, /"rrAw/^w  Titwtfii,  483/ 

>  On  Polyneuan  navigation  cp  A  De  (^uatrefoget,  TUt 
HumaM  SpKie*{^){lSS),  p.  191 
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At  a  later  date  boats  of  this  build  carried,  in  addition 
to  oars,  '  a  rectangular  square  sail  which  was  probably 


S.  Boata 


made  of  papyrus  matting'  (Ennan).  For 


-  ,.  the  mast  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to- 
IMl*.  ggthgr  at  the  top  were  employed  ;  it  was 
held  in  its  place  by  Icirgc  ropes  or  shrouds  fastened  at 
the  bows  and  stern,  other  ropes  being  attached  to  other 
parts  of  the  boat  to  give  additional  strength.  '  The 
yard-arm  rested  on  the  point  of  the  mast'  (see  Erman, 
48 1 ).  These  were  long  flat  boats.  Having  little  depth, 
a  cabin  *  fitted  on  the  deck  suffices  both  for  the  ship- 
master's accommodation  and  for  a  hold ;  in  some  of 
the  rowing-boats  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  deck  is 
taken  up  by  the  cabin  so  that  a  sail  can  hardly  have 
been  used.  A  cargo  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  stowed 
on  deck,  and  boats  carrying  a  large  freight  seem  always 
to  have  been  towed. 

A  great  advance  is  made  under  the  Middle  Empire.  The 
double  matt  gives  place  to  a  stout  single  one,  the  steering-oan 
to  B  large  Tuader ;  the  tail  now  baa  two  yards,  the  upper  one 
being  fastened  to  the  mait  by  ropes,  not,  ai  before,  fixed  to  the  top 
of  it.  In  the  New  Empire  the  vessels  increased  in  sIk  and  com- 
plexity.and  wereelaboratelyBdorned(cpExefc.27).  In  the  sailing- 
boat  of  Queen  Ha'ishepaii  (see  tig.  1}  the  mail  and  sail  have 
as-tumed  huge  proportions,  and  the  yards  are  constructed  of 
two  pieces  of  wood.  Here  we  get  a  craft  to  which  we  may 
ftrictly  apply  the  term  'ship.'  Something  of  the  kind  may  per- 
haps be  meant  by  the^ilM  'X,  fl  'addir,  EV  'gallant  ship,' of  Is. 
38  31,  which  it  contrasted  with  the  Siil-ldyi{  in  the  same  passage. 


Fir,.  I. — Sailing  boat  of  Queen  Il.Vtshepsu  (Chnemtamun).    After  fCrmrtn, 


In  V.  13  'tackling'  (0"^3n,  l^ibiMUii),  'mast'  <I^K  tircH),  and 
'  sail '  (DJ,  nii),  are  referred  to.    Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fine 

poetic  similitude  of  Ezeltiel  (chap.  27)  in  which  Tyre  is  compared 
Id  a  ship.  The  oars  are  ^aid  to  have  been  made  of  oak,  the 
deck  of  ivory  inlaid  in  cedarwood.  The  sail  was  of  fine  linen 
with  embroidered  work  10  serve  as  ensien  ;  the  cabin  of  blue 
and  purple  stuffs.  It  has  been  sugEesicd  that  the  many -coloured 
sails  of  the  ancients  may  have  served  as  distinguishing  signs. 
Flags,  as  Cornill  (on  Ezek.  27  7)  seems  to  have  conclusively 
ihown,  were  not  known  in  antiquity.^ 

In  a  famous  passage  of  II.  Is.  we  find  the  phrase  'even 
A  Chaldreans,  in  the  ships  of  their  re- 

•.umiomh  joicing'(Is.43i4.RV).'  Thattheships 
of  Uru  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  Ur 
OF  THE  Chaldees)  appear  prominently  in  very  early 

3  The  hut  or  cabin  seems  to  have  been  quite  an  ancient 
feature.    Dr.  Budge  m  A  History  of  Egypt  (1 7;)/  [100a]) 

S'ves  illustrations  of  ships  drawn  from  prcdynastic  vases  in 
e  British  Museum,  which  he  describes  as  follows:  'Each 
boat  contains  two  small  huts,  which  are  placed  amidships,  and 
attached  to  one  of  ihese  is  a  son  of  mast,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  emblem  of  some  kind  :  in  the  front  of  the  Inat  \s  placed  what 
appears  to  be  a  branch  or  bough  ofa  tree,  and  in  some  examples 
a  rope  for  tying  up  is  represented  under  the  front  of  the  boat, 
and  steering  poles  are  represented  at  the  stern.' 

^  Egyptian  ships  seem  10  have  received  names  at  quite  an 
early  date.  See  L.  B.  Paton,  The  Karly  History  of  Syria 
and  Palatinr,  ■}\/.  Standards  are  found,  according  to  Dr. 
Budge  (i4  History  0/  Etyfif,  17*),  on  the  bo.its  represented 
upon  predynastic  vases.  The  object  of  the  bough  or  mat  in 
these  boats  (see  above,  n.  i)  '  seems  to  have  been  to  supply 
10  all  beholders  information  concerning  the  Irilie  and  family  of 
the  occupant  of  the  boat.  The  short  mast  which  was  attached 
to  the  aft  cabin  was  probably  used  for  displaying  a  flag  or 
«ymbo1  which  either  referred  to  the  country  or  city  of  the 
■nnster  of  the  boat,  or  declared  his  rank.' 

'  [So  Kiitel,  '  the  text  seems  incurably  corrupt.'  Dillmann, 
It  is  true,  accepts  the  text,  and  only  stumbles  at  the  1  before 
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I  inscriptions,  and  that  there  is  evidence  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Babylonia  and  India  at  least  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  (Ophir,  §  2),  is  un- 
deniable; The  Babylonian  Deluge -si or}',  moreover, 
gives  an  elaborate  account  of  an  elippu  or  shi[) — i.e. ,  the 
'ark.'  And  even  the  Assyrians,  who  were  an  inland 
people,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  round  Jtu/iu  or 
coracles,  or  to  the  ie/ei  or  raft. 

Ki^fai  and  ktUkt  are  not  the  only  vessels  represented  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments  and  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions.  La>-ard's 
MoHumenti  0/  Ninrpch  (pi.  71)  gives  illustrations  of  a  number 
of  vessels,  evidently  war-ships,  having  two  banks  of  oars,  and 
shields  along  the  bulwarks.  '  Five  have  sheer  prows,  and  sharp 
beak*  for  ramming,  and  these  have  alw  a  mast,  a  single  yard, 
fore  and  back-stays,  braces,  and  halliards.'  A  text  (K.  437S) 
published  by  Dehliach  iAti.  Ltietticke,'^  86-90)  enumerates 
the  different  torts  of  vessels.  Masts,  sails,  yards,  rudder,  rigging, 
bulwarks,  prow,  stern,  deck,  hold,  and  keel  are  all  mentioned  ; 
and  among  the  different  kinds  of  vessels  the  '  Assyrian  ship '  is 
specially  designated,  along  with  those  of  the  Balij  lontan  cities 
uf  Ur  and  Nippur. 

The  Assyrians,  however,  had  no  great  skill  in  ship- 
building. We  are  told  that  in  696  ca  695  B.C.  Senna- 
cherib had  ships  built  at  Til  Barsip  for  his  expedition 
against  Merodach-baladan.  But  the  carpenters  were 
yatti — i.e..  from  the  land  of  the  West — and  the  sailors 
were  Tynans,  Sidonians,  and  lonians  (Javn&i). 

The  Egyptian  ships  mentioned  above  (§  3,  end)  re- 
sembled in  shape  the  war-ships  of  a  later  time  rather 
than  the  merchant  vesseb,  for  whilst 

B.  M»oluuit-  ™-^*»iP= 

*^  were,  like  these,  long 

{fuiKfai ;  navis  longa),  the  merchant - 
ships  {m^D  riVM.  6i,iyyijth  sohir ;  Prov. 
31 14,  oneraria\  became  round  and  deep 
(<rT(wyYi>\a().  The  increase  in  depth 
allowed  of  a  hold  (cp  the  [rare  and  late] 
term  n^'tio,  uphlndh,  in  Jon.  1 5,  from 
■i/lSO,  '  to  cover,'  and  the  expression 
"O'l  TlTi'.  yarklthe  hassiphindh,  'sides 
of  the  ship ' ).  We  hear  in  the  OT  of  a 
special  class  of  merchant-ship — the  so- 
called  TarfiS  ships  (^'tnn  ni'jii.  dniyyotk 
tariii,  I  K.  2248).    They  seem  to  have 


been  ships  of  large  build,  and  the  expression  has  often 
been  compared  to  oiu-  East-  or  West-Indiamen.  They 
were  no  doubt  provided  with  oars  as  well  as  with  a  sail 
or  sails. 

KIsewhere  (see  Tarshish)  the  phra.se,  or  rather  the  probable 
earlier  reading  of  the  phrase,  has  been  explained  a.i  meaning 
[galleys  with  oars.'    Torx  assuming  with  most  that  tariis 

it  the  correct  reading,  makes  the  following  tuggcstion.  '  Among 
the  Greeks  the  oars  of  a  ship  were  collecti^y  termed  tanos, 
and  among  the  Hebrews  ships  of  a  certain  type  were  known  a.s 
ships  of  tariii ;  and  Tarsos  and  TaHSLf  were  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  names  for  Tar?ius  in  Cilicia.  The  coincidence  suggests 
that  this  city  was  pre-eminent  in  furthering  the  use  of  oars  upon 
the  Mediterranean.    But  of  this  there  ore  no  records.' 

In  spite  of  their  surroundings,  however,  the  Israelites 
(see  i'Ai.KSTiNE,  Phcznicia,  Galilee  [Sea  of].  Rkd 
.  u.-i— *i~  Ska,  Nile,  eta)  seem  to  have  taken 
'kbokUW  interest  in  navigation.  ^   Not  until 

J»va.  Maccabaean  times  was  the  impor- 

tance of  harbours  realised,  and  the 
value  of  ships  to  some  extent  appreciated,  whether  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  for  war.'  Simon  the  Maccabee 
converted  Joppa  into  a  Jewish  port  (i  Macc.145).  and 
Herod  established  another  harboiu:  at  Csesarea  (Jos.  B/ 
i.215  ^fff.  xvii.Si  XV.  96) — a  harbour  famous  on 
account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  story  of  I'aul's 
journeys  (Acts  930  182a  27x).     Israel's  knowledge  of 

B'n::'3.  For  the  prcseiii  stale  of  the  question  see  '  Isa.'  SBOT 
(Heb.),  and  Crit.  Bi/-.] 

1  Their  lack  of  interest  and  ignorance  in  this  respect  is  some- 
what surprising.  Cp,  however,  what  we  learn  of  certain  mari- 
time tribes  among  the  Esquimaux,  vit.,  that  they  are  '  ignorant, 
even  traditionally,  of  the  existence  of  a  boat.' — Ravi.  Baffin't 
Bay,  170  (quoted  by  Lubbock,  Prtkistoric  Timri,^'  48^). 

3  In  AV  of  I  Mocc.  1 17  a  Mace.  12g  the  term  Navv  is  used. 
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ships,  such  as  it  was,  must  after  the  settlement  have 
been  derived  from  the  Phcenicians  and  Philistines  in 
whose  hands  were  the  harbours  along  the  coast.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  tribes  seem  to  figure  in  the  early 
legends  as  sea&ring  {cp  Ps.  107  33-30) ;  but,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  these  stories  are  legendaty,  the  text  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  its  original  form 
(cpGen.  49 13  Dt  33 19  Judg.  5i7,  and  see  Ashes,  Dan, 
Zebulun).  The  description  of  the  Ark  {q.v.)  also  shows 
a  slight  knowledge  of  such  matters  (see  Now.  ffA  1 348). 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  too,  that  when  David  had  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  Philistine  harbours  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  take  it  Solomoi's  connection  with 
tfie  sea — he  is  said  to  have  had  a  '  Navy  aS  Tarshisb ' — 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  Hiram  ;  we  know  that  his 
ships  were  manned  by  Hiram's  men  { 1  K.  9  a6  / ).  On 
the  difficulties  of  these  passages  see  Solomon,  §g  36  4. 
Jeiioshaphat  is  said  to  have  built '  TarSi^ships ' ;  but  his 
naval  experience  was  a  disastrous  one  ( i  K.  2248  3  Ch. 

;  see  EziON-GEBEK).  The  war-^ips  of  which  we 
hear  in  the  Apocrypha  {i  Mace  8a6  I63  ;  cp  Dan.  11 30) 
were  no  doubt  similar  to  those  in  use  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.    See  Smith's  Dui.  under  'navis.' 

In  the  NT  we  hear  of  vessels  on  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Mt.4«  /.  834  1434  Mk.  437).  The  Greek  term  com- 
_  {   Ml  monly  employed  is  xXoMr,^  which  AV 

T.  nom  mar.  t„u„iatea  .  ship.-  rv  rendfxs  ■  boat,  ■ 
bat,  as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (Kitto,  BiiL 
Cycl.  under  'ship'),  passages  in  Joqephus  which  refer 
to  navigation  on  the  lake  {^/iii.  lOi ;  VitZ^)  suggest 
that  the  barks  on  this  piece  of  water  were  something 


Fic.  a, — A  merchant -ship  of  186  a.d.    Af^cr  Torr 
i/iticieitt  Sii^X 

more  than  boats  (they  carried  an  anchor,  and  are  called 
axi^  by  Josephus).  In  the  time  of  Jesws  some  of 
these  were  owned  by  his  disciples  (Mt.  43i  Jn.  2I3  Lk. 
fis).  and  the  same  writer  points  out  that,  bavhig  regard 
to  the  evidence  in  Josephus,  it  is  a  mistake  to  '  repres«it 
the  Galitfean  fishermen  as  of  the  poorest  class.' 

The  most  important  references,  however,  to  ships  and 
navigation  in  the  NT  are  found  in  the  story  of  Paul's 

-          u    i    voyage  lo   Rome.'     This  narrative 
(Acu27/.)  may  be  best  iUustrated  by 

WUI»  mm.  jtyjyjng  two  representations  of  ancient 
mochant-ships  that  have  come  down  to  us,  in  which  all 
for  most  of)  the  parts  mentioned  are  depicted.  A 
roerchant'Ship  of  x86  A.O.,'  for  instance,  is  repesented 

t  There  is  nieniioa  also  of  a  w\oiipiar  or  of  irAe(«ipi«,  especi- 
aily  in  Jn. 

>  As  a  tentmaker  Paul  may  also  have  been  a  sail-maker,  and 
nnr  have  travelled  in  this  capacity, 
•rigs.  3  and  3  have  been  duwen  For  their  illustradve  value. 
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on  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Com  mod  as  (see  fig.  a ;  cp 
Smith,  Tie  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.W  202). 
Here  we  see  the  two  steering-oars  (cp  Acts  27  40,  rit 
i^evKTifpiat  Twn  xij^aXiw)  at  the  stern  (^  xptz/ii'a),  which 
supplied  the  place  of  the  rudder  of  later  times  ;  in  this 
case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  oars  are 
protected  from  the  waves  by  a  covering — '  a  prolongation 
of  the  upper  waling- pieces,  or  something  of  the  sort' 
(Torr) ;  and  that  the  sails  have  bands  of  rope  sewn 
across  to  strengthen  them.  Such  a  ship  would  rely 
for  travelling  on  the  large  square  sail  which  is  figured 
in  about  the  centre  (cp  Acts  27 17.  rbtTKeSot].  The  small 
sail  at  the  bow  was  subadiary ;  tlw  name  of  this  foresail^ 
was  artemon  {AfriiiMw,  Acts  27  40),  not  dolm  (SAXur),  as 
has  sometimes  beeu  thought 

The  object  at  the  stem,  which  Sndlh  takes  lo  be  a  mast, 
might  be  taken  10  suggest  that  there  was  also  a  aail  at  the 
Ktem,  as  Pliny  {Proam.  in  lib.  xix.;  see  Smitbi  p.  19a)  aaserta 
[hat  there  sometimes  was  \  but  the  use  of  such  a  sail  would  seem 
to  have  been  quite  exceptional,  as  it  does  not  a]q>ear  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  pictures  that  have  come  down  to  ua.  In  fig.  » 
the  object  does  not  resemble  a  mast  (as  in  Smith's  reproduction) 
so  much  as  an  oar.  In  any  case  it  may  be  only  a  spare  mast  (or 
oar),  or  may  even  be  an  additioa  on  the  part  of^the  original 
artist. 

These  morchant-ships  were  often  of  considerable  use. 
The  Alexandrian  ship  (xXoSw  'AXejw  j/xi^  ;  Acts  27  6) 

in  which  Paul  is  said  to  have  started  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  carried,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  MS,  276 
persons  (the  Vadcan  MS,  however,  has  76}  in  addition 
10  its  cargo  (v.  37) ;  and  when  this  vessel  was  wrecked 
another  merchant-ship  took  on  board  all  these  passengers 
in  addition  to  its  own  freight. 

In  Acts  27 17  we  are  told  that  vAen  the  ship  was  in 
danger  of  shipwreck  '  they  used  helps,  undergoing  the 

»■  rA  tAoTw-)      These  helps, 

which  are  called  elsewhere  hypozSmata  {{iro^ii/iara), 
were  cables  for  undergirditig  and  strengthening  the  hull, 
especially  in  bad  weaiher.  As  to  the  method  in  whidi 
they  were  attached,  however,  there  is  some  quesdon. 

According  to  Torr  they  were  '  fastened  round  the  ship  hoH- 
zoniaLly ;  the  two  ends  of  each  cable  being  joined  togelner,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  complete  girdle  extending  from  stem  to  stem 
almig  the  starboard  ude  and  back  from  stem  to  stem  along  the 
port  side.'  Smith,  however,  contends  that  the  hypozomata  were 
bound '  round  the  middle  of  the  ship  at  right  anglu  to  the  length, 
and  not  parallel  to  it  (he  is  followed  by  Kamsay,  p.  ^ag).'  He 
claims  that  BOckh  (who  held  the  alternative  view ;»  p.  i^^  [see 
I  13])  has  misquoted  the  passage  on  which  he  relies  as  evidence 
Ivhmvius,  De  Arekiteeitirxj  X.  Ue).  BOckb  gave  as  the  cmcia] 
words  'quemadmodum  navis  a  puppi  ad  prorani  continetur.' 
Smith  (1*1  p.  ai3)^ves  as  the  correct  text  *q.  malus  navis,  etc^' 
which  he  maintains  supports  his  view  ('the  word  "malus"  is 
omitted  in  the  edition  of  Schneider,  but  is  retained  in  the 
later  tarefully  edited  edition  of  Poleni,  Utini,  1820"),  Torr's 
quotation  (41,  n.  loo),  however,  agrees  with  that  of^  BOckh  ;  he 
adds,  '  thu  shows  that  the  girding  cables  went  from  the  stem  of 
a  ship  lo  the  steia'  In  Teubner  s  text  (1899 ;  ed.  V.  Rose)  the 
words  are  'ita  religad  aucmadmodum  navi  a  puppi  ad  proram ' ; 
but  in  the  notes  '  navia  u  given  as  the  common  reading.  The 
whole  passage,  moreover,  seems  to  be  obscure.  On  the 
sCreni^  of  a  passage  from  ludore  (Orig.  IU4,  'tormentum, 
funis  in  navibus  longis  qui  a  prora  ad  puppim  extenditur  quo 
magis  constringantur ;  tormentum  autem  a  toitu  dicta  %  South 
admits  that  'it  does  appear  that  ropes  were  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  in  a  transverse  direction,  to 
prevent  sImim  from  straining '  (p.  ais).  In  the  passage  on  which 
this  admission  is  based,  however,  the  reference  may  be  to  a 
rope  such  as  that  which  we  see  stretched  amidship  over  posts 
from  stem  to  stern  of  the  Egyptian  ships  on  the  relief  from 
Deir-el-Babri — a  rope  which  was  designed  perhaps  more  for 
strengthening  the  heavily-laden  mast  than  for  holding  togetlier 
the  hull,  round  which,  as  a  matter  of  foci,  the  ends  of  the  rope 
are  fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  lengtn  (see  fie.  iX  If,  a^ 
Smith  adirms  (p.  914), — speaking  as  one  who  bad  Had  practical 
experience  in  seamanship— und^inling  kn^^ways  is  *  a  mode 
iraicb  must  have  been  as  impncticafaM  as  it  would  have  been 


Ai  to  the  date  of  Acts  (f.f.)  no  suggestion  of  course  is  here 
offered. 

I  A  writer  in  Schenkel  (BL)  speaks  of  the  arienan,  or  top- 
gallant sail,  but  see  Smith,  193  ff.  '  The  word  has  been  inter- 
prcied  by  various  writers  as  meaning  nearly  every  Siul  which  a 
vessel  carries,'— R.  J.  KnowUng,  Expot.  Gh.  Test.  2535. 

*  So  also  BreuMng,  Die  IfdtHi*  der  Aiten  [iSBn  p.  6fo; 
see  Knowling,  p.  534,  who  also  inclines  to  fbllow  BOdm. 
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unavmiliDE  for  the  purpoM  of  ttrengthening  the  ihip,'  the  other 
view  Menu  prefenkblc  until  further  evidence  i*  forthcoming. 

Another  interesting  representation  of  a  large  merchant- 
ship  is  that  of  about  aoo  A.D.on  a  relief  found  at  Porto 

10  TIm  mouth  of  the  Tiber  (see  fig.  3). 

p'  ^  This  picture  illustrates  many  features  in  the 
,,  ,  ancient  merchant -ships.  The  hull  of  a  ship 
'  was  commonly  painted,  sometimes  for  a 
special  purpose — as  in  war,  to  make  the  vessel  as  little 
conspicuous  as  possible  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  was 
often  decorated,  especiall)'  at  the  stern.  We  see  an 
example  of  this  decoration  in  the  Porto  relief,  a  group 
of  figures  being  depicted  at  the  stern.  The  ornament 
on  the  stem -post  was  often  a  swan  or  goose  head 
(Xi^Wtrcof ).  It  figiu'es  at  a  very  early  period ;  it  is 
represented  for  instance  on  the  Asiatic  ship  of  the  naval 
battle  of  Rameses  III.  as  represented  on  a  bas-relief 
at  Medlnet  Habu  (see  Warre-Cornish,  Diet,  if  Gk. 


FiC.  3.— A  merchant  ahip  of  about  aoo  A.D.    Aftv  Torr  (Ancient  Shifi). 


were  often  woven  upon  the  sail ;  we  seem  to  have  aa 
example  in  this  picture.     At  the  bow  is  a  smaller 
mast  to  carry  the  ariemon.    But  a  third  sail  is  to  be 
noted  on  this  ship.     This  is  above  the  large  square 
sail.    Being  triangular  in  shape  and  having  its  base 
along  the  main-yard  and  its  apex  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  it  requires  no  topsail-yard.  Similar 
triangular  topsails  art  represented  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  the  Emperor  Commodus.    Lastly,  we  notice  that  a 
small  boat  is  being  towed  astern  (cp  Acts  27 16,  ^  trard^) ; 
this  would  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  it  was  of 
special  importance  as  a  life-boat  in  case  of  shipwre<.'k 
(Acts  27 16  30  3a).    It  could  even  be  hoisted  on  board.' 
From  Acts  27 19  it  appears  that  sometimes  several 
.    .        anchors  were  carried.   At  first  stones  were 
*nonOT»,  jj^^       jjjjg  purpose  ;  later,  the  anchors 
*^       resemble  very  much  those  of  modern 
times,  they  were  provided  with  arms,  stocks,  and 
crowns,  but  had  no  flukes  at  the  extremities  uf 
the  arms.'  Ships  also  carried  a  plumb-line  for 
sounding  (cp  Acts  27  38,  ^oXIt) ;  but  the  want 
of  a  compass  made  navigation  often  very 
dangerous — the  stars,  by  which  the  course  of 
a  vessel  was  directed,  not  always  being  visible 
(cp  Acts  27  ao).' 

An  ancient  ship  could  lail,  according  to  Sniih,  at 
an  angle  of  about  seven  points  with  (he  wind.  '  We 
have  no  information,'  he  sa}*^,  '  as  to  the  exact  angle 
with  the  wind  which  an  ancient  ship  could  sail.  It 
muit,  however,  have  been  less  than  eight  points, 
but  more  than  six,  the  usual  allowance  for  a  modem 
merchant -ship,  in  modeme  weather.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  my  calculations  taken  seven  as  the  mean  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  I  cannot  tuppoise  it  would 
be  much  greater  or  less  '  (p.  a  i 

Before  puttinc  out  to  sea  it  was  usual  to  make 
supplication  to  the  protecting  deities  fora  pro«peroui 
voyage  (Wisd.  14  i).*   Cp,  further,  Trade. 

Schlfiier,  Vrrt.  titur  aUg.  Gftchichtt  d.  HtiiuUU 
U,  d.  ^chiffart  i*  dtn  Alt.  Ztiten,  1706  ;  Lc  Roy, 
L,a  Marine  det  Ancitnt  PeutU-i, 
13.  BibliO-  x-j'jT,Ba%\a.\a,Geich.d.Schijffarti. 
snollT      kunde,  1791;  A.  Jal,  ArchJoietir 
■     *^  '       N<wale,  Paris,  1840;  Bdckh,  Or- 
knnden  iiber  dax  Stemtun  dts  Attite>um  StajUtt; 
Smith,  Vcyaf*  and  SMfwreck  of  St.  Pavl,  Lond., 
1B4B,  <*)  1880:  Breusing,  Dig  Nantik  der-  Altn, 
1886;  I.  Vars,  L'Art  ffanligut,  1887;  F.F<^',  art, 
'Ship  ;  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Shifs,  1B95. 

-M.  A.  r. 

8HIPHI  (^VElC?).  ancestor  of  ZtZA  [q.v.): 
lCh.437t  (c*<t)4A  [B],  cei|»ei  [A],  ci*)<t)EI 
[L])- 


and  Rom.  Antiqq.  under  'navis').  On  the  Porto- 
relief  waling-pieces,  or  wooden  bells  (ftiwr^pei,  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  iiroili^taTa)  are  seen  to  encircle 
the  ship  horizontally.  At  the  stern  is  the  deck-hoiisc 
or  awning  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  commander 
(Acts  27 II,  Kv^%^-(pTft),  who  might  also  be  the  owner  of 
the  ship  \ibid.,  i-oiixXJipoi  )■  The  stem-post  usually 
terminated  in  a  carved  ornament  or  figure-head  ;  but  in 
place  of  this  there  was  sometimes  a  painting  on  the 
bow,  as  in  the  example  before  us.  Besides  this,  and 
distinct  from  it,  there  were  statues  of  the  patron  deities 
(cp  Castor)  ;  here  perhaps  to  be  observed  at  the 
stem.  In  this  ship  there  are  galleries  projecting  at  the 
bow  and  the  stern  ;  the  latter  contains  the  deck-house 
(mentioned  above),  in  that  at  the  bow  were  probably 
slowed  the  anchors  and  other  instmmenta  (d-r/M^eia 
KnX  vtfxaybrfett,  windlasses,  etc.?).  At  the  stern  are 
the  steering  oars,  here  again  protected  by  the  upper 
waling-pieces.  The  large  sail  in  the  centre  has  brailing- 
ropes  (KdXot)  and  rings,  and  the  mast  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  number  of  other  ropes.  The  rope  by 
which  the  lower  comer  of  the  sail  was  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  ship — the  sheeL — was  called  veli  or  roin  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  large  sail,  such  as  this,  when  two  ropes 
would  be  required,  irotSi  would  denote  the  rope  which 
drew  it  aft,  whilst  irpS-iravt  (propes)  designated  the  ropw 
which  drew  it  forward,  or  the  tack.    Various  designs 
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amPHMITE  ('ODr:  o  TOY  ce*N[e]i  [ba],  c4- 

(t>^Ml  1L])>  ^  gentilic  attached  to  Zabdi.  3,  who  was 
"over  the  increase  of  David's  vineyards'  (i  Ch.  27 27). 
and,  like  his  companions,  presumably  belonged  to  Sl 
Palestine:     See  Shepham. 

8HIPHBAH(mBB»,§5i  ;  cen(t>a)pA[BAFL]).the 
name  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  ;  Ex.  1 13.  This 
name  may  be  regarded  (Che. )  as  one  of  the  minor  sup- 
ports of  the  theory  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  was 
not  in  Misraim  (Egypt),  but  in  Misrim  (in  p.-irt  of  the 
Xegeb).    Cp  MosKS,  g  4, 

BmPHTAH  (IIJBE* ;  c4B&e&  [B],  [A], 
CA<t>&T&N  [F],  (c)A*&e&  [L]),  an  Ephramite,  father 

t  The  above  description  is  based  upon  Torr's  standard  work 
(^ee  I  >i\ 

^  See  the  coin  of  .Antoninus  Pius  (given  in  Smith,  au). 

'  Cp  A  De  Quatrcfages,  ofi.  at.  p.  193:  "The  P^-nesians 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  direct  their  course  at  sea  by  the 
starS}  and  the  route  from  one  Doint  to  another  once  observed 
was  inscribed,  if  we  may  tise  the  expression,  in  a  song  which 
would  never  be  forgotten.' 

*  Cp  the  description  in  Grote,  /fill,  ef  Crtect:  'Silence 
having  been  enjoined  and  obtained  by  sound  of  trumpet,  both 
the  crews  in  every  ship  and  the  spectators  on  shor^  followed  the 
voice  of  the  herald  in  praying  to  the  god.«  for  success,  and  in 
singing  the  psan.  On  every  ship  were  seen  bowls  of  wine 
prepared  and  the  epibata  made  libations  with  goblets  of  silver 
ancl  gold. ' 
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of  Kemuel ;  Nu.  34a4-  For  a  theory  at  the  origin  of 
the  name  cp  Shaphat,  and  Kemuel. 

BHIKT  (Judg.  14ia),  AV^-,  AV  Sheet. 

SHI8HA.(K^,  X  K.43t).  in  x  Ch.l8i6,  Shav. 

SHA. 

BHIBHAK  (p^*^,  cp  Vg.  Sesac,  iK.  I435,  more 
correctly  p^B' — i.e.,  ShOshak  [Kt.]),  the  king  of  Egypt 
to  whom  Jeroboam  fled  (i  K.II40)  and  who  plundwed 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  the  fiflh  year  of  king 
Rehoboam,  i  K.  Has  {a  Ch.  129  57  9)-^ 

Egn>tologists  have  always  recognised  in  this  name 
the  first  Idng  of  the  twen^-secood,  Bubastide,  dynasty, 
I  ftrJiHiV  T  J-  personal  name  Sa-Ia-n 

(sometimes  nu,  sometimes  assimilated)-^* 
is  undoubtedly  of  Libyan  etymology,  like  several  other 
names  of  that  royal  family.  The  vowels  of  the  name 
are  rendered  Su-si-in-ku  {i.e.,  Shoshenk)  by  the 
Assyrians,'  and  the  biblical  orthi^rapby  confirms  this 
pronunciation.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  viii.  10  a)  has  the 
form  ZoimucM  (in  another  recension  Zuwot)  after  Q. 
Manetho  transliterates  Zctri&vx'*  Ze^wyxoo-ti), 
and  according  to  Wilcken  (quoted  Beitr.  tur  Asiyr. 
1 351 )  a  Theban  ostracon  has  the  name  ^ffoyxtfi-  *  This 
vocalisation  Shesh6nk  is  later  but  not  necessarily  wrong, 
as  the  Libyan  languages  (like  modern  French,  for 
example)  have  little  or  no  accent.  The  original  pro- 
nuociatioa  may  thus  have  been  Skdskdnk,  exactly  as 
the  name  is  spdt  in  Egyptian.  The  assimilation  of  A  is 
sometimes  met  with  already  in  hieroglyphics  (cp  above). 
The  reading  of  0,  liotvtuc{t)ift,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  an  attempt  to  put  in  again  this  assimilated  n.' 

On  the  origin  of  this  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  from 
a  family  of  Libyan  officers,  see  Egypt,  g  63."  The 
coanecticMi  by  marriage  with  the  high  priests  of  Memphis 
seems  to  mark  the  first  step  towards  high  influence  for 
these  '  commanders  <^  the  Mashauasha. '  The  exact 
date  of  Shoshenk  I.'s  accession  to  the  throne  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  for  biblical  chronology, 
but  cannot  be  determined  exactly  with  our  present 
material.  The  end  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
seems  to  fall  somewhat  after  800  B.c  Manetho  gi^'es 
the  sum  of  the  dynasty  as  120  (the  single  items  amount 
to  116),  which  would  t»'ing  ns  to  about  930;  but  the 
Manethonian  dates  conflict  with  monumental  dates 
which  give  at  least  z3o  years.'  We  have,  evidently,  a 
great  many  co-r^encies  for  which  we  may  allow  some 
fifty  years,  so  that  the  banning  of  Shoshenk's  reign 
ntxild  be  about  9^0. 

lloK  cannot  be  md ;  but,  fortunately,  tbe  Tyrian  dironology 
in  Menander  ■  seemi  to  show  that  wt  can  place  tbe  first  year  of 


dynasty  twenty-two  after  950  B.C.  (On  uw  camMiign  against 
Jemaafem,  cp  below,  f  1,  and  Chronology,  |  39).  Twenty- 
one  jrcars  are  manammtaUy  attested  fbr  ShcMMnb  on  an  inKiip- 


>  See  Phabaoh,  |  a  [5],  fbr  an  explanation  of  tbe  abaenoe  of 
tbe  title  Pharaoh  in  tbe  case  of  Shishalc -,  that  be  is  only  called 
'  king  of  Egypt,'  indicates  a  very  early  source. 


s  In  A^iir-Ii5ni-p«il's  records  the  name  is  used  of  a  descendant 
of  the  37nd  dynaxty,  reigning  in  Busiris  ( Jv-//-n')  as  k  simple 
nomarcb. 

'  Picudo-Callisthenes  and  others  (see  Wiedemann  on  Herod. 
S  109)  have  preserved  the  name  as  SesMicbosis.  They  confound 
the  kins  with  the  fabukxia  Sesoctrii.  We  can  tbtu  see  that 
SheshonV'Sesonchosit  must  later  have  enjoyed  the  icputatloa  of 
being  a  great  warrior. 

*  The  variant  occurs,  but  too  rarely  to  be  con- 

sidered legitimate  (see  Lieblein,  Diet,  A  tMnu),  Wiedemann, 
Gtsek.  Mg.  548,  quotes  Sktiakus  from  Abnlbrag,  Atochteut  (as 
aba  aotne  late  HSS.  of  Josephus  tw\-e)  from  Method,  in  Phot. 
300^. 

'  The  tmfortunate  theory  that  the  ftmily  was  Assyrian  (Birch, 
Lauth,  Bnigsch)  and  that  in  Takelfit  we  have  to  rtcopiise 
Tlglath  (Assyrian  tuJM/tt),  in  Ne-ma-ra^U  (probably  AJur- 
Mnt-pal's  Lmminiu  furnishes  the  coireci  pronuncutkm)  Nimrod, 
etc.,  IS  now  generally  abandoned. 

f  .Scc.VF'/f^Sit.fbrasninmatyoftbechTOnologicalquettlon. 

«  SeeWL^^rAiso. 
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stone  to  be  quarried  for  greet  constructicHis  in  the  tanpla  of 
Amon_  at  Thebes,  These  seem  to  be  the  oonstrucdons  on  lbs 
SE.  side  of  the  second  pykm;  then  cotn]dction  would  imnt 
to  a  somewhat  longer  reign.  Manetha,  however,  in  Julius 
Afncanus,  gives  only  tiveni>-4ne  years  to  tbe  king. 

Sctilptures  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  great  temple  at 
Kamak  present  the  list  of  Hilestinian  cities  conquered 
by  this  king,!  ^  monument  of  great  historical  import- 
ance, for  a  specimen  of  which  see  Egypt,  §  64.  So  far, 
133  ovals  with  names  are  known,^  of  which,  however, 
many  are  destroyed.  Each  o\-al  is  surroiwded  by  a 
liue  indicating  a  fortified  wall ;  a  bound  captive  above 
indicates  that  this  strong  city  was  conquered  by  Pharaoh. 
The  figures  are  certainly  not  portraits,  but  symlxdicol. 
The  names  have  been  distributed  very  awkwardly 
by  the  ignorant  sculptor ;  e.g. ,  one  name  has  been 
mechanically  divided  into  three  names,  so  that  now 
(107)  'the  fields  (108)  of  Arad  |iog)  the  Great'  reads 
as  if  three  separate  cities  were  intended.  The  render- 
ing of  the  names,  which  is  good  for  the  consonants,  but 
very  imperfect  for  the  vowels,  stq^ests  sources  in  so- 
called  I^oenician  letters  in  an  Aramaic  or  half-Aramaic 
language  {As.  v.  £ur.  ll.c).  A  geographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  list  (which  properly  begins  only  with  the 
4  lAak  at  oval)  cannot  be  established  ;  the  most 
important  cities  come  first,  Israelitish  and 
Juda»n  names  being  freely  mixed-  Many 
writers  have  been  surprised  at  the  mention  of  N.  Israel- 
ite cities,  because  from  iK.  II4B  we  should  have  ex- 
pected Shoshenk  to  have  been  a  friend  and  helper  of 
Jeroboam.'  C.  Niebuhr  (Ckronologie  der  Gesck.  fsr,, 
vii.)  thintcs  that  the  Pharaoh  conquered  the  Israelitish 
cities  for  his  vassal  (cp  Wi.  GI 1 160} ;  cp,  however, 
Stade's  correct  observation  in  CI  1354.  The  truth  is  (see 
Masp.  Hist.  2774,  and  cp  As.  u.  Eur.  t66)  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  any  of  these  northern  cities 
were  attacked  by  the  Egyptians.  Th«r  enumeration 
merely  means  that  the  northern  kingdom  was  tributary ; 
it  is  only  the  second  half  of  the  list  which  contains  details 
pointing  to  the  actual  conquest.*  and  these  seem  to  belong 
to  Ju(^.  Tbe  tribute,  which  the  Pharaoh  claimed 
ever^vhere,  was  promptly  given  by  Jeroboam  who  owed 
his  throne  to  Egypt ;  in  Judah  it  had  to  be  exacted  by 
force.  The  Philistine  cities  were  omitted  in  the  list. 
As  usual,  no  full  record  of  the  conquests  was  given,  but 
only  a  specimen  which,  in  thb  case,  comprised  David's 
and  Solomon's  kingdom.  The  Philistines  were  certainly 
not  exempt  from  the  tribute,  and  it  would  be  strange  jl 
the  expedition  had  not  comprised  Phoenicia,  at  least' 

The  date  of  Shoshenk's  expedition  is  unknown. 
M.ispero's  conclunon  {Hist.  2773)  that  it  must  have 
been  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  quarry  in  Silsileh,  is  very  precarious. 
It  would  be  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  king 
undertook  the  expedition  not  long  after  his  aocesuon, 

I  Published  Rosellini,  Moh.  St»f.  148;  Champollion,  Monu- 
ments, 384;  Notices,  3113;  a  revision  by  Maspero,  Rtc.  de 
Tmiiaux,  7  loo.  A  considemble  literature  has  been  called  into 
exbtence  by  this  list.  See  Blau  in  ZDMG  15  933 ;  Brugsch, 
Ceogr,  Inschr.  2  56 ;  Masp.  AZ,  1680,  44  (and  in  the  Victoria 
Inttitute,  vol.  xxvii.) ;  Brugsch,  Ceick.  Aeg.  661 :  WMM  As. 
H.  Eur.  166,  etc.  It  mav  be  mentioned  that  another  copy,  un- 
fortunately hopelessly  ccfoced,  has  recently  been  found  in 
another  locality  (Hibeh  in  Upper  Egypt);  Annales  dit  setvies 
des  oMlifuiUs,  2 154. 

*  Two  more  rows  have  recently  been  excavated.  A  ntm 
edition  of  the  whole  monument  by  the  present  writer  will  toon 
appear  in  MyAO,  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred- 

'  According  to  0  of  1  K.  13  24,  which  u  modelled  on  1  K.  11 
(see  Hadad),  Shisbak  was  Jeroboam's  father-in-law. 

*  Such  as  the  'surrounding '  (^pn,  Aiamaic  word)  of,  or  tbe 
road  to,  a  cit>-. 

>  Name  so,  Vwd-k^a-m-Jt  was  exptuned  bv  Champollion 
as  'tm  de  Tnda'and  this  error  which  seemed  to  fumiib  a 
portrait  of  Rehoboam  has  become  as  popular  u  most  flagrant 
errors.   The  present  writer  has  (PSSA 10  Si)  pmpoxd  ^^7*Ti 

'hand  (r.r.,  sign,  monument?)  of  tbe  king,'  as  name  of  a  city. 
The  article  would,  however,  he  uncommon,  and  this  makes  the 
explanation  somewhat  doubtful.  The  interpretation  of  Bruesch 
(Geogr.  iHJckr.  ii.On)  and  Ma^pero  (//irA(^  9,  ll.X  Jehud  in 
Dan,  does  not  agree  with  tbe  orthography. 
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after  the  manner  of  so  many  kings.  A  reference  to 
'expeditioaa  in  the  countries  of  the  Syrians'  {R-i-tiu), 
which  seems  to  mean  Shoshenk's  campaign,  is  discussed 
in  OLZisia;  a  determination  of  the  year  in  which  a 
certain  official  was  governor  of  Thebes  (or  vizir)  would 
furnish  the  date  of  the  expedition. 

The  other  conatructioiu  of  the  king  of  which  traces  have  been 
found  in  Thebes,  Memphis,  Pithom,  Tb1(I)  el-Vebadeh,> 
Bubastiu  (Naville,  Aw&ufu,  46),  Hibeh  (tee  above)  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  considersble. 

Shishak's  wife  had  the  name  K»-r'-nui,  frequent  in  dynasty 
i>.  At  fui^  rate,  t  K.  11  ig  need  not  be  retefred  to,  since 
Hadad's  eiile  in  Mi^raim  icenu  rather  to  point  to  an  old  mis- 
interpretation of  Mu;ri,  S.  of  Palestine.  See  Hapad,  3 ; 
Jekoboau,  I ;  Soi^oMON.  w.  M.  H. 

The  study  of  the  hiitoriciil  episodes  with  which  the  name  of 
Shiahak  is  connected  has  passed  into  a  new  phase  owing  to 
Winckler's  discovery  of  the  N,  Arabian  land  of 
8*  BnUlUUC^  Mu$ri  in  a  number  of  pasueei  in  the  OT  (see 
Ooahlf  Winclcler,  in  A'/ITI*)  146^,  and  for  a  fuller, 
though  still  incomplete,  list  of  OT  references, 
MiZRAIM,  I  3  j).  Already  in  189B  iMl'AC,  1898,  1,  pp.  14/, 
notCj  (^1  cp  (7/32^9  /.  [1900I)  this  scholar  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  the  view  that  Jeroboam  fled  not  to  Egypt  htit  to 
Mufri,  and  in  1899  (JQR,  July,  see  especially  $59-560,  and  cp 
JSROtwjAM,  1)  Cheyne  discussed  at  length  and  in  their  connec- 
tion the  references  to  DnXD  in  the  accounts  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  In  igoa  (JCAT^)  043,  cp  C/ 1  160)  Winckler  re- 
affirmed the  view  of  C  Niebuhr  that  Shtshak  coiitjuered  N. 
Israel  for  Jeroboam,  adding  that  even  if  Jeroboam  took  refuge 
in  Mufri,  not  in  Egypt,  it  was  natural  for  a  Pharaoh  to 
favour  the  plans  of  Jeroboam  on  the  principle  drpidt  et  imprra. 
He  remark^  however,  that  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Palestine 
did  not  last  long ;  the  mutual  enmity  of  Israel  and  Judoh  drove 
them  into  the  arms  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  Tjre  and 
Damaacus.  He  still  holds  that  'Shishak'in  i  K.llw  is  an 
interpolation  (so  also  Che.  JQIi^  l-c-)-  Unfortunately  there 
•re  lour  not  altogeiber  iiwignincant  objections  to  this  view. 

I.  There  is  much  evidence  in  the  OT  for  the  view  that  N. 
Arabian  potentates  were  constantly  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Palestine  in  the  r^al  period,  whilst  most  proMbly  there  is  no 
evidence  (cp  Soi^uoN,  |  iff)  that  S^Opt  even  occasioaally 
i&teifared,  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Noco  and  Apries,  and 
evan  in  tlic  case  of  these  kings  tWe  is  room  for  doabt  whether 
the  Hebrew  editor  has  not  fallen  into  misunderstatidingTi. 

s.  If 'king  of  pnsD'tneans  'king  of  kli^m'  in  i  K.lt^o, 
the  presumption  is  tnat  it  has  the  aame  meaning  in  t  K>  14  95 ; 
we  can  harcfly  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Tudah  there  referred 
to  1ms  some  ctmnection  with  the  plot  whiiA  Jeroboam  hatched 
in  Migrim  during  his  sojourn  there. 

3.  The  fortreaes  built  by  Kchoboam,  according  to  *  Ch. 
llS'to^  were  most  probably  intended  to  guard  a^nst  a  N. 
Arabian  invaidon  (sec  Rkiiohimm). 

4.  From  a  text-critical  pmnt  of  view  it  is  diflkult  to  doubt 
that  pw(MT)  and  □*pcnB'(9  vouvmnnii^  are  corruptions  of 
r4l  and  D't^X  respectively.  They  belong  to  well -ascertained 
t3rpea  of  textual  corruption  (cp  Crit.  Bib.  on  Is.  M  so  Zech.  14 15 
where  gio  comes  from  b'IS,  and  see  Shkshach,  SlIAStf  AkX  In 
aCh.lSi  ('ihe  Lubim^  the  Sukkiim,  and  eIk  Cushite*')  the 
second  of  the  three  ethnics  is  no  ethnic  at  all  (but  cp  iiuKKiiii) ; 
0'Ifl3  was  written  the  first  time  a"Bi3(cp  Am-Sj).  QiaiV^onld 
be  Dm'7— ,  probably  oivSl  (the  people  of  the  southern  Gilead 
[Jer.  8  X2  and  often).  We  may,  therefore,  hold  that,  whether  or 
no  Shoshealr  I.  r«dly  invaded  Palestine,  the  event  which  is 
recorded  in  i  K.I435  and  3  Ch.l29g<i3  b  a  N.  Arabian 
invBMCMi,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  a  Ch.  I49.  Shiihak  and 
«wvan>(t|i  both  represent  'pia  '  Ciishi,'  a  name  such  as  mi^ht 
appTOpriaiely  be  Kiven  to  a  kinjt  of  Misrini.  It  is  just  povtible 
that  the  redactor  had  heard  of  an  EKyplMn  invasion  by  Shoshenk 
(cp  Pharaoh,  la  [5))*,  but  no  stress  can  safely  be  laid  upon 
this.  w.  M.  M.  §  I  /.  ;  T.  K.  C.  §  3.  ■ 

BHITBAI  (naE*  Kt.,  ^DTJ?  Kr.  ;  ac&pt&ic  ["]. 
C&Tp&l  [AL],  Pesh.  follows  Kr.),  a  Sharonite,  superiii- 
lendent  ofSolomon's  herds  in  Sharon  ;  iCh.  27i9.  I;^r. 
'  Shirtai '  is  probably  riglit ;  the  name  (like  Siiaphat, 
which  fcdlows)  comes  from  'nnt,  '  Zarephathite.' 

T.  K.  C. 

8HITTAE-TBEE  (H^;?  ;  ttyJoc  [Sym.  &k&ptton 
JY^ON.  Theod.  AKiNQ*].  Is. 41 19!).  RV  'acacia-tree,' 
andahlttlinirood,RV 'acacia wood' {D'aeJ  ''tO,ly\6. 
&CHnT&.  Ex.  25  <  10  and  often.  Dt.  IO3).  Originally 
lintah:  borrowed  from  Ar.  sanf;  KgypL  inai  (perhaps 
smift)  'may  very  pos«b!y  be  also  a  loan-word' 
(Krman,  ZDMG,  1893,  p.  120).  Mentioned  in  Is., 
I.e. ,  between  ihe  cedar  and  the  myrtle  Id  a  list  of  choice 
trees  (see  Jerome's  comment),  and  used,  according  to  Dt. 

t  Enunwrated  by  Wedemann,  CA  550. 
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(but  interpobukm  is  probable)  ia  the  construction  of 
the  ark,  to  K-hidi  P  in  Ex.  adds  staves,  boards,  bars, 
uble,  pillars,  altars  in  the  tabernacle.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  say  with  Tristram  that  the  Acacia  t^dl 
must  be  meant  It  u  true  '  the  timber  [of  that  tree]  is 
very  hard  and  close-grained,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
line  cabinet  wwk '  {NHB  39).  But  Tristram's  remark 
that  this  is  '  the  species  of  Acada  found '  in  the  Arabian 
desert  is  not  borne  out  by  Uoi^ty  who  viTites  thus 
(Ar.  /)«.  291)1 

'  The  e^'es  of  the  Aarab  distinguish  four  kinds  of  the  desert 
thorns;  (diJ^  (the  gum-acacia),  tdmiHant^  tfllima,  aoA  liilla; 
the  laves  of  them  all  are  like  (i.f.,  small  and  pinnatel,  but  the 
growth  is  diverse.  The  dcKrt  smiths  cut  (ilh-taaber  for  their 
wood  work,  it  is  beavy  and  tough ;  the  ottier  kinds  are  100 
brittle  to  serve  tbeiiL'_  Ebewhere  (2  678)  he  states  that  the  (ilk- 
timber  is  used  (or  shipbuilding  on  the  Arabian  Red  Sea  coast. 
It  must  be  difficult  to  those  wGo  are  not  'Aarab'  to  distinguish 
the  (ai^  li^/i>)  from  the         and  both  from  the  tamf. 

Several  species  of  acada,  induding  the  seydl  and  the 
sanf,  are  found,  says  Tristram,  in  the  Holy  Land 
to-day ;  probably  all  bore  the  same  Heb.  name  Hffak 
— i.e. ,  the  '  prickly '  or  '  thtmiy  tree '  (Theod.  djcoy^a). 

The  janf  (Acacia  vera.  Mimosa  Nilotica)  grows  both 
in  Lower  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Hasselquist  long  ago 
stated  {Traveh.  250}.  Robinson  found  it  in  f^dttttiie 
in  the  western  part  <k  the  W5dy  es-Sanf,  where  perhaps 
formerly  it  was  more  abundant,  nnce  it  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Wady.  The  leydl  too  is  abundant 
not  only  in  Arabia  (though  less  so,  doubtless,  than 
fcHinerly),  but  also  near  En-gedi,  where  these  trees  form 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape. 

'They  are  trees  of  middle  height,  gnarled,  with  conroiciions 
branches,  which  form  a  head  like  a  para.sol,  covered  with  light, 
elegant,  and  beautifully  green  leaves.  The  gum-aratac  eaades 
from  them  in  the  autumn,  at  the  base  of  the  minlc,  between  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  and  coagulates  in  'tears'  as  large  as  a 
harel-nut,  of  a' pkte  jrellow  colour,  and  abnost  transparent* 
(Lortet,  LaSyrit^M^mtr^kmi,  tit). 

The  golden-beaded  tufts  of  blosstNn  are  modi  admired 
(Tristram,  Land  Israel,  489).  The  sejrdl  is  '  less 
dependent  on  moisture  than  the  palm,  though  certainly 
its  finest  specimens  are  found  near  springs'  (E.  H. 
Palmer,  Sinai,  39).  All  these  trees  have  painful  thorns ; 
'  happy  I  was,  in  those  often  adventures  of  night  tra^'el- 
ling  in  Arabia,  never  to  have  hurt  an  eye'  (Doughty, 
Ar.  Des,  2495).  The  species  to  which  they  belo^ 
indudes  more  than  400  varieties,  found  in  the  dry,  hot 
regions  of  Asia,  ^rica,  and  Australia  (Delitisdi,  in 
Ridim,  HWB\6(i).  See  also  Abei^hittim  ;  Beth- 
sHiTTAH;  Elah,  Vallev  cw  ;  Mulberry -TKEB5. 

T.  K.  c. 

8HITTZ1I  (D^t^B^n),  Xu.  25i,  etc.  See  Abel- 
SHiTTiM  !  &.AH,  Valley  of,  col.  1353. 

8HIZA  (K{*B' ;  possibly  a  battered  clan-name  ;  but 
j  cp  MTtf^,  the  name  of  a  Palmyrene  family  [Mordtmann, 
I  Neue  Beitragt  tur  Kunde  Palmyras,  Munich,  1875. 
'  "^o-  55])'  father  of  AiiiNA  [?.t'.].  i  Ch,  114a  (cAiZi.  [B], 

8H0A  (piB? ;  coye  [BQ].  coyi  [A] :  Aq.  rupo*- 
I'tw;  Vulg.  tyrannos :  Pesh,  reads  lud),  the  name  of 
a  people,  mentioited  beside  Koa,  whose  seats  wei«  not 
far  from  Babylonia  (EkIc  28s3).  Dclitzsch  identifies  it 
with  SutQ,  which  occurs  often  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions lieside  Kutu  (see  Koa).  A  sbOTter  and  more 
original  form  is  Su,  whence  the  Hebrew  form  Sho.V, 
The  country  of  the  Su  or  SutQ  lay  on  the  Tigris,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Medo- 
Elamite  mountains  (I>eL  Par.  235).  On  the  dangers 
to  which  Babylonia  u-as  exposed  from  the  incuisions  of 
the  SutQ,  see  Sargon's  Khors.  inscription,  I135/  fA'^ 
273).  Ezekiel's  list  of  names,  however,  has  to  (« 
criticised  before  we  can  venture  on  identifications.  Hnv 
can  '  all  the  Assyrians '  be  said  to  accompany  the  Suiu 
and  the  Kutu?  Pekod  (?.w. )  gives  the  key.  The 
three  names  are — Rehoboth,  Ishmael  [pr]i  aiid  Jerah- 
meel ;  and  the  '  b'ne  Asshur'  are  the  people  of  Ashtaur 
(almost=Jerahmed).    See  Crit.  Bii.  T.  K.  c' 
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8H0BAB  (SPIES',  cuB&B-  as  if  '  backsliding,'  but  see 
below).  I.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  [§  i  a,  n.  a,  % 
II,  n.](2S.5i4:  ovpataw  [A],  uffttflaf  [V] ;  iCh.Ss: 
<r<a^aw  [B];  I44:  uri^oa/t  [B],  [L]).  Siiakak 

iQ  3  5.2333^  should  perhaps  be  ShoUib;  cp  Hakak- 
ITE,  3. 

z.  A  descendant  of  Caleb  and  Azubah  { i  Ch.  2  iS  : 
uurou^  [B],  ffou/3oj3  [L]). 

The  names  or  David'i  soni  evidently  spring  from  eihnicit. 
•wnftavand  lavPaaft  point  to  Stf3p*— '.1  SkvdC'i  'Ishmael' 
(cp  tome  of  B'x  readings  under  Ishhaal,  Jashobeam)-  This 
explanation  Kiits  both  i  and  a.  Cp  Crit.  BiK  on  cnnis*'  Jer. 
SOs.  The  theoriea  niggcsud  uador  Azubah  refer,  on  uw  whole, 
to  HT.  T.  K.  C. 

BHOBAOH  (ilSW),  captain  of  the  army  of  Hadad- 
eser  who  was  defeated  nnd  slnin  by  David  at  Helam 
(a  S.  IO16-18  :  cwB&K  [BA],  [<roj9.  Au.  18].  caBcc  [1-]). 
His  name  appears  in  i  Ch.  19i6-i8  as  SHorHACti  {%^e, 
fM^afi.  va^tad  [B],  tvwimp  [K*],  -ox  [«=■■*],  vo^mx, 
vafiax  [A],  avipaK  [L]). 

If  Hacbd-eier  was  really  king  of  Mujnr,  and  not  ofZoba  (see 
ZobaX  'H«lam'<[]y:b  Dii7*n)  willbeacaciuptioaoi  JcTa^pne'el 

hmtn\  and  '  Shobach '  <131^  caawcted  with  R|C^,  Ishbah. 
CpSHOBBK.  T.  K.  c 

SBOBAZ  :  aB&oy,  c&Bei  CB].  cuB&i.  caB&i 
[A  and  K  in  Neh.].  ctoB&l  [L])-  A  family  of  Nethinim 
[^.t>.]  in  the  great  pc^t-exitic  list  (see  Ezka  ii.,  g  9), 
Ezra  24a  Nch.  74S  =  lEsd-SaS;  AV  Sami,  RV  Sabi 
(ou/Sm  [A],  [L],  B  om. ,  unless  roi^it  represents 

thb  name).  If  the  Netbinim  are  Ethanite  families  (see 
StXAifON's  Servants),  •npwill  come  from  -■zo-  (as 
often  from  Vkob").  It  was  an  Ishnwdite — i.e.  Jerah- 
meelite — famUy.    Cp.  Shobi.  t.  k.  c. 

SEOBAL  probably  related  to  Ishmael,  cp 

Ashbel,  Ishbaal ;  hardly  'young  lion,'  as  WRS/oum. 
PkiL  990  [see  Gray,  HFN  109],  coiB&A  [aADEL]}.  b. 
Sdr,  a  Horite  (Gen.  86  m>  33  ag  [tru^op  E]  i  Ch.  13840  ; 
COyB&A  [L  in  Ch.]).  Another  geoealc^cal  scheme 
(cp  Genealogies  i-.  §  5)  represents  him  as  son  of 
Hur  (which,  as  it  happens,  may  be  shortened  from 
.'\shhur{ite]  or  from  J^:ahmeel[iie]),  and  of  Calebite 
origin  (i  Ch.2sa,  irw^tp]  [BL]),  and  since  the  name 
■Caleb'  may  also  pLausiUy  be  traced  to  'Jerahmeel,' 
and  Judah  was  represented!^  legend  (see  Judah,  |  3) 
as  jKutly  Jerahmeelite,  it  is  natural  to  find  S3iobal 
appearing  also  as  a  son  of  Judah  (i  Ch.  4i,  aovpaK 
[BA]).  The  name  Shobal  is  also  perhaps  to  be 
identified  with  Shl-bael  [q.v.\  Turning  to  iCh.25* 
(fftf^a[L]),  we  find  that  whilst  one  of  Shobal's  sons 
(Harodi)  appears  at  first  sight  to  bear  a  personal  name, 
all  the  rest  bear  gentilic  names.  The  presimiption  is 
that  Haroeh  also  Is  gentilic,  and  when  we  see  the  name 
under  the  form  Realah  (4i)  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  a  shortened  form  of  'Jerahmeel.'  This  Haroeh,  or  | 
(better)  Reaiah,  is  said  to  be  the  '  fother '  of  Kirjath-  1 
jearim,  and  there  is  now  plausible  historical  evidence  1 
for  the  view  that  Kirjath -jearim  is  a  corruption  of  ' 
Kirjath-jerahmeel  (that  is  to  say,  the  place  was  origin-  1 
ally  a  Jerahinedite  settlement).  To  this  place  four 
families  are  assigned  (253).  Th«r  names,  however, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  corrupt  form.  They  appear 
to  be  partly  parallel  to  the  three  '  families '  of  Kirjath- 
sepho'  {i.e.,  Kiijalh-sSrSphathim),  given,  according 
to  the  most  probable  reading,  in  2s5.  '  Ithrites'  may 
correspond  to  '  Tirathites '  (where  an  old  tribal  name 
Jether  [cp  ITHRITES]  may  be  suspected) ;  '  Shumath- 
ites'  to  ■  Shimeathites '  (cp  Simeon);  'Puthites'  may 
come  from  '  Perathites'  (Perath  or  Ephrath  was  an  im- 
portant name  in  the  Negeb) ;  'Mishraites'  (like  '  Zorath- 
ites*  ?)  reminds  us  of  the  '  Misrites,'  a  race  akin  to  the 
Jerahmeelites  (see  CrU.  Bib.)'^  The  Manahf.thitks 
[^.c  ]  and  Zorites  or  Zorathites  (seeZoRAH)  are  reckoned 
(if  the  text  is  correct)  partly  to  Shobal  and  partly  to 

I  So  partly  Winckler  (C/ S  1B6,  n.  3).    That  '  Puthites '■=  a 
clan  called  '  Pcleth '  is  improbable.    Sm  Pblethite.s. 
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Salma  ( 1.  e. ,  Bethlehem).  0  found  w.  ^jf.  nnintdligiUe, 
and  copied  slavishly,  but  Pesh,  ceases  at  v.  51  with  an 
obscure  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  in  Kirjath- 
jearini,  thus  omitting  the  sons  of  Salma  [v.  54]  and  the 
notice  of  the  Kcnites  [v.  55^].  The  latter  notice  is  enig- 
matical. We  are  perhaps  meant  to  trace  a  connection 
between  the  Kenites  and  '  Salma'  (see  Salhah,  a).  It 
may  be  added  that  Hanunath  (so  RV,  foUo«ing  MT) 
is  very  possibly  mtswritten  for  1^1^  Maachath  (but  cp 
Hemath).  t.  k.  c. 

BHOBEK  (p3^r:  cuBhk  [BMA],  coiBEip  [L]). 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  EZEA  L,  %  7};  Neh. 
10*4  [jj].    Cp  Shobach. 

SHOBI  (^3'C?,  see  on  Shobai),  son  of  Nahash,  of 
Rabbath-ammon,  who  brought  supplies  to  David  at 
Mahanaim  (2  5. 17a7  :  OYCCBci  [BA],  c€(t>CEI  [L.]  ; 
Pesh.  reads  '  AlN^iai '  [which  is  a  corruption 
'  Ishmael '],  cp  Zkkuiah).  The  combination  of  this 
enigmatic^  member  of  the  Ammonite  royal  family 
with  a  Machtr,  whose  real  existence  is  certainly  not 
proved  by  the  reference  in  aS.  84/,  and  an  old 
Gileadite  who  bears  the  difficult  name  BarziUai,  and 
whose  son  bears  the  equally  doubtful  name  Chimham, 
and  both  of  whom  are  introduced  again  in  a  narrative 
of  strongly  romantic  appearuice,  snggestscritical  caution. 
It  is  too  slight  a  remedy  to  omit  '  Son  of  Nahash '  as  an 
incorrect  gloss  (We.  TBS  201  n. ).  The  verse  is  largely 
made  up  of  corrupt  variants  and  glosses,  and  the  genuine 
kernel  probably  is,  '  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that 
Jerahmeel,  son  of  Jonathan,  the  Gilgalite,'  where 
'  Jerahme'el '  corresponds  to  '  Shotu '  [Ishmael ;  see 
below],  Machir  to  '[son  of]  Ammtel.'  'Jonathan'  to 
'  Nahash,'  and  'Gilgalite'  to  'Gileadite^'  The  words 
'Rabbalh  of  the  b'ne  Ammon'  are  a  corruption  of 
'  Rehoboth-jerahmeel.'  See,  further,  Mephibusheth, 
Nahash,  Rogelim.  But  cp  Ammon,  %  4  (end), 
and  HPSm. ,  ad  Icc. .  for  attempts  to  explain  MT. 

S.  A.  Coolt  {AJSL  11)164/:  [1900I  imposes  to  read  for 
'sn,  iukI  10  omit  p  osa  later  insertion  conBeqoent  on  the  corrupt 
reading  ('and  Nahash,  etc.,  tvoaght*).  It  ii  belter  from  oar 
present  point  of  view  to  read  Skv  K3li  K3*1  cautyfdl  out 
before  ^3r>  which  form,  bong  intetmediste  between  •39  and 
SkDDV*)  akay  once  have  taken  the  place  of  •317. 

T.  K.  C. 

8H0CH0(RV  Soco).  3Ch.28i8;  8H0CH0H  (KV 
Boooh)  1S.171,  and  SHOCO  (RV  8000)  sCh.ll?. 
See  Socoh. 

BHOEH.  Under  this  heading  it  will  be  convenient 
to  take  note  of  all  coverings  for  the  feet  whether  sandals, 
1  iHLrJulBjMmi.  so  far  as  they  were 

1.  jasnMBOnon.  j^q^  among  the  early  Hebrews. 

This  treatment  Is  In  fact  necestarT  on  account  of  the  ill-defined 
use  of  th«  various  tenns  to  denote  coverings  of  this  nature.  The 
lemt  '  sandal '  is  usually  KKtlied  to  a  foot-covering  conaiscing 
simply  of  a  sole  bound  <m  with  thongs,  but  it  was  also  &d  on, 
and  so  the  word  is  roughly  used  by  0  to  denote  the  fufo/  (7^3,  see 

I  3},  the  ordinary  Hebrew  tenn.  The  Gk.  viraa>|u (lit.,  'that 
which  in  bound  tinder  [the  foot) ')  originally  denoted  a  MUidal ; 
but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Roman  calcnu  (a  shoe  covering 
Ihe  whole  foot),  and  is  used  by  Josephus(5/ vi.  1 8)of  the  ca/wn 
(the  thick  shoe,  studded  with  nails,  worn  by  Roman  soldiers).' 

Coverings  for  the  feet  have  not  always  formed  a 
regular  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  Oriental.  Primarily, 
of  course,  eveiything  depended  upon  the  climate  and 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Ufwn  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments the  warriors  are  not  imfrequenily  barefooted,  and 
many  of  the  royal  statues  are  totally  devoid  of  any 
covering  for  the  foot.  In  Egypt  sandals  were  not  in 
use  before  the  fifth  dynasty,  their  introduction  was 
gradual,  and  their  popularity  a  work  of  time;  'they 
were,  when  off  the  feet,  sometimes  carried  by  an 
attendant,  showing  that  they  were  not  always  worn' 
(Wilk.  Aite.  ^.2336n.). 

1  Examples  of  such  esteMlont  of  usase  could  be  canly  mnltl' 
plied  Ug.,  Talm.  Kpm,  boot;  TKno.  breedie*).  ^A  shoe  cotre- 
spondmK  with  the  mam  ia  evidoilly  refcned  to  in  SM».  60a. 
In  Syr.,  na'td  and  its  dwiMiunative  b>«  used  of  home-shoes. 
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Examples  of  the  ordinary  sandals  abound  {for  Egypt, 
see   op.  cit.   a,  figs.  443  /.),  and  are  represented 

»  Til  »  upoo  the  oldest  monuments  depict- 

S^T^        ins  inhabitants  of  SaidinU  (WMM 

uuMiiuuww.  -^gstgri,  Minor  {ti.  364/.),  etc. 
They  vary  from  a  mere  sole  bound  with  a  thong,  to 
elegant  and  elaborate  shoes  of  the  richest  oniamenta- 
tion,  and  are  variously  made  of  such  materials  as  palm- 
leaves,  and  papyrus  stalks  (Egypt),  linen  (Phoenida), 
and  leather  (Aeyria,  etc).* 

In  Assyria  the  simplest  and  most  common  variety 
connsts  of  a  sole  with  back  and  sides  bound  to  the  foot 
by  two  bands  over  the  instep  {see  Perrot-Chipiez,  Arl 
in  Chald.,  etc.,  I76),  at  times  a  third  band  crosses  the 
toes,  and  is,  again,  sometimes  connected  with  the  straps 
over  the  instep.'''  In  a  painting  on  stucco  from  NinirOd 
pi.  xiv.),  the  sandato  are  coloured  Uadc.  the 
straps  yellow.  A  more  serviceable  and  not  uncommon 
variety  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  foot-gear  of  ASur-bini- 
pal's  followers  (op.  cit,  I145,  2,  opp.  p.  138).  Over  a 
kind  of  tight-fitting  bandage  enveloping  the  leg  is  a  boot 
reaching  mid-way  up  the  back  of  the  calf,  the  uppers 
being  connected  by  straps.  Similar  straps  are  interlaced 
from  the  top  of  the  boot  {top-lacings  ?]  and  appear  to  be 
held  up  by  a  garter  worn  just  below  the  knee.*  A  third 
important  variety  is  seen  in  (he  tumed-up  boot,  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Hittites  (cp  Perrot-Chipiez,  Art  in 
Judtea,  2,  fig.  383,  and  passim),  a  good  example  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  representation  of  one  of  Aiur-na^r- 
pal's  vassals  at  NimrQd  {Art  in  Ass.  %  fig.  64).  Finally, 
from  the  Egjrptian  monuments,  we  percdve  that  the 
Bedouins  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  customarily  went  bare- 
footed (as  is  common  at  the  present  day,  see  Doughty, 
Ar.  Dts.  I934) ;  on  the  occasion  of  long  journeys,  how- 
ever, they  appear  to  have  worn  a  sandal  of  black  leather, 
the  females,  on  the  other  band,  being  depicted  with  a 
sort  of  boot,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  of  red  leather  with  a 
white  border. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  statues  of  the  earliest  Hebrews,  we  may 
suspect  that  they,  too.  at  first,  were  unaccustomed  to 
wear  shoes  save  in  travelling  {cp  Ex.  12 11  Dl.  29:  Josh. 
9s  t3),*  although  the  fact  thai,  in  later  times,  to  go  bare- 
footed (i.e.,  to  revert  to  the  older  practice)  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deprivation  and  as  a  manifestation  of  griel 
(Is.20a-4  EEek.24T793,  cp  BS.I630)  shows  that  the 
custom  d[  wearing  shoes  soon  became  firmly  established,  i 
Shoes  v  sandals  are  frequently  mentioned. 

The  ordinary  t«nn  b  ni<W,  Sj^  (v'to  confine, 

8.HeI>.  and  shut  in),BEV'ihoe,*  but  RV*  sandals 'in  Cant. 

cue  terms.  7 1  \i\  a  dmtiffMni  frequantly,  md  vm^oAm 
in  Joth.9]  lB.9Da.    Both  occur  in  the  NT, 
frmUfMra,  H1.S11  lOio  Mk.  I7  etc.(EV 'shoes'),  and  ow-  I 
WAm,  Hk.69  Act«128(EV  'umdals-i   Vg.  has  bMh  M&mc 
nvM/a  and  MMf&tA'o.    In  the  Mlihna  the  term  for  a  shoemaker  , 
is  ^''IJO  lyjn ;       word  '  sandal '  had  become  naturalitted.    The  ' 
strap  by  which  the  sandal  is  bound  under  the  foot  is  called  in  1 
biblical  Hebrew  iMk,  T^"^  dr^aip-rip ;  and  l/ias,  with  which 

cp  Mlc.  1 7  etc.)  or  kaf,  oifl  ivrapriov),  '  thread '  (see,  for  both. 
Gen.  1433).  Oitce,  according  to  most  modems  (e.e.,  Oes.-Buhl, 
Si^r.-Siade,  Di.-Kittel's  It.,  Duhm,  Katitisch),  who  fullow 

1  Leather  shoes  are  referred  to  in  Enk.  U 10  (s>nn  "hjUKl-  ^ 
iaKt0ov ;  see  Badcbxs'  Skins  (5]). 

3  One  is  reminded  nf  the  Roman  toltte  where  the  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe  and  is  fastened  to  another, 
the  l^ula. 

3  Especially  curious  are  the  swathes  and  bandages  covering 
(hefoot  of  HaTdtik-nSdm-abE<i>/.  ct/.,  S,  fig.  43).  At  the  present 
day  the  shqiherda  of  Palestine  wear  rough  umple  shoes  {cp 
Conder,  TtiOwork,  S  aSi)  with  leather  gaiters  covering  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  tnoms  among  which  they 
climb.  The  tulflMik  (n^nsp,  ]S.lTe,  'greaves')  of  Goliath 
may  have  been  similar ;  see  Hrbaves. 

<  Josh.  0  5  affords  the  interesting  phrase  n^K^pi  nSS|  n'lS^li 
'shoen,  worn  out,  and  patched.' 

»  mim'dl,  ^]D,Dt.88  25AV.  RVmg- 'shoes'<so»>is properly 
'  bars '  (RV,  Dr.,  Steoemagel,  etc.),  cp  mam'Sl,  Sjno,  Neh.  S  3, 
Cant.  S  K. 
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Kimhi,  there  is  mention  of  the  military  'boot.*  Tins  Si  in  I*, 
f  5  [4]  where  RVmg-  offers  the  reading,  '  for  every  boot  of  the 
booted  warrior,'  etc  This  view  of  the  meaning  is  cop  ported 
by  a  reference  to  Ass., 1  Syr.,  and  Elh.  parallels.    It  is  uiuuiown. 


however,  to  the  old  excgetical  tradition,  which,  so  far  as  it  pre- 
supposes piig  (or  some  word  like  it),  supports  the  rendering 
'tumult'  (as  if  pK^;  see  Vg,,  Pesh.,  Sym.,  also  Rashi,  Ibn 
Ena,  AV  ('battle'!  one  part  of  wliich  probably  support*  the 
rendering  'aimour,  the  other  'tumult,  [ff's  mmt  «tdA^ 
nnavMnfitfnfvUkypouiUyreprMeiits  pog  Vg., 

P«sh.,  Sym.,  also  Rashi,  and  Ibn  Ezra  explain  j^K^,  '  tumult.') 
AV  ('baUle^  favours  the  latter  view;  RV  the  former.^  Our 
right  course  is  perh^M  to  cmnpaie  parallel  descriptions  of  the 
abolition  of  war  elsewhere («^.,  Ps.M9[io])l  So  at  any  rate 
Chayne,  who  rejects  niio  altogether,  and,  fiiiding  other  improb- 
abilities in  the  text  of  Is.  O4  [5],  proposes  a  posuble  reconstruction 

There  are  many  references  to  the  dioe  in  the  OT 
which  have  a  close  relation  to  important  Hebrew  customs. 
.  ****  Hebrew  and  even  the  Greek  text 

cnatnTna       sometimes  requires  close  preliminary  in- 

TwfarmflM  vestigation.  (a)  We  notice  first  the  coni- 
":^™r*'  mand  to  Moses  to  draw  off  his  shoes'  when 
wnneuoe.  j^^j^  ^^^^  (EjtSs,  cp  12ii  Josh. 
515).  This  supplies  a  trace  of  a  (wimitive  taboo,  to  which 
those  who  assisted  at  religious  festivals,  especially  in  the 
sacred  dance  or  procession  (cp  Dance,  g§  2-6),  were 
subject.'  Tunica  and  the  lilw  «-ere  washed  to  avoid 
this  taboo.  In  Egypt,  too,  we  find  that  the  priests 
frequently  took  off  their  sandals  when  ofHcialing  in  the 
temple.  On  the  other  hand,  a  worshipper  such  as  \hxT- 
nasir-pol  offers  a  libation  still  wearing  them  (Perrot- 
Chipiez,  Art  in  Chald..  etc.,  2  fig.  113).  The  Talmud 
says  (  Y/bdmolh,  6  b)  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  temple  with  stfdT,  shoes,  purse,  or  dirt  on  the  feet.* 
{b)  Next,  we  have  to  deai  with  an  obscure  reference 
in  Ps.608  t>o]  108  J  [lo].  We  know  flrom  Ruth  4?  (see 
below)  that  dran-ing  off  the  shoe  meant  giving  up  a  legal 
right.  May  we  assume  from  Ps.  I.e.,  that  casting  a 
shoe  on  a  piece  of  land  was  the  sign  of  taking  possession 
of  it?  RosenmtiUer  (see  Delitzsch's  commentary)  quotes 
AnAbyssinioncustom  of  this  sort;  Delitzsdi  and  Baethgen 
follow  him.  Others  (see  R  V">e  )  think  that  Edom  is  here 
represented  as  a  slave  to  whom  the  shoe  is  cast,  that  he 
may  carry  it.'  But  this  is  forced  ;  and  the  reference  to 
Moab  as  a  '  washpot '  being  at  least  equally  strange,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  suppose  corruption  of  the  text  (see 
Che.  Psaim^>).  The  idiom  which  the  psalmist  would 
have  used,  bad  he  wished  to  describe  the  hMmiliaiiim 
of  a  conquoed  country,  would  haTO  been  'upon  Edom 
will  I  place  my  feel,'  or  the  like  (cp  Josh.  I0a4).  Wlllun- 
son  (2336)  gives  a  picture  of  a  captive  in  the  lining  of 
an  Egyptian  sandal,  depicting  the  humiliating  condition 
considered  suited  to  the  enemies  of  the  countr)*. 

{c)  In  the  MT  of  Am.  26  and  86  a  '  pair  of  sandals,' 
whit^,  made  in  a  fe«'  minutes,  would  be  dear  at  a  penny, 
would  seem  to  be  proverlnal  for  something  of  small 
value.''  But  the  parallel  clause  has  "  for  money ' ;  C'^fJ 
may  not  be  the  correct  reading. 

It  is  true  that  It  is  supported  by  i  S.  IS  3  0  and  Ecdos.  46  loi 
S  LaL,  which  agree  in  repnsenting  Samuel  as  too  honourable 
to  accept  even  «iroSiffi«ra  (sandals)  as  a  bribe.   But  no  donbt 


1  On  Ass.  ftnu,  '  shoe '  (the  ideogram  means  '  road-leather 
see  Del.  Aa.  HWB,  s.v.,  and  Haupt  on  '  Isa.'  U.,  in  SBOT, 
'  Isa.'  (Heb.X  SS.  . 

'  Hitcig  supports  the  rendering  'aimonr' by  the  Syr.  1^1^) 
'weapt>n, 

3  The  ^-erli  used  is  ^j,  elsewhere        in  Ruth  4  if,,  and 
in  Dt.25o  Is.20a.  '  ' 

<  .See  WRS  ReL  453;  We.  HtidCi  no. 

B  Analogies  from  Crete  and  diodes  are  cited  by  Frazer,  Pans. 
5  aoa.  Conversely,  on  the  occasion  of  ceremonial  sacrifices  ihf 
worshippers  or  initiated  members  are  shod  in  slippers  made  of 
the  skin  of  the  victim.  W,  R.  Smith  l,Ret.  Scm.^  438)  die? 
such  a  case  from  a  late  S>-rian  rite,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
analneics  are  quoted  by  Frazer,  l.c.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Leviiical  law  ls  silent  on  the  matter  of  the  priest's  shoes 
and  interesting  also  is  the  rilence  of  the  Roman  rubrics. 

*  So  Hupf.,  Riehm.  Cp  Ml. 811.  In  Egyptian  paintings 
servants  are  represented  performing  this  menial  duty. 

'  So  lis'  {lorum  saU^\  in  the  Arabic  poets  <G.  lacob,  Alt- 
arab.  Pmralltka,  17);  cp  also  Goldxiher,  ^.rf  7a9GX(I89')• 
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tyhm  (which  these  versions  pmuppoie,  and  which  the  Heb.  text 
of  E^lus.  Actually  has)  is  a  cwruption  of  nSv  (Mic.  T  3),  which 
must  have  been  the  original  reading  in  i  S.  IS  4  [Che.].^ 

{d)  We  have  already  alluded  to  Ruth  4?  /  (see  i). 
'A  man  pulled  off  his  shoe,'  we  read,  '  aod  gave 
ii  to  his  ndghbotir'  to  indicate  transference  of  rights. 
Hoffmaon  [ZATiyS^)  explains  that  the  shoe,  being 
part  of  the  seller's  attire,  was  passed  on  to  the  buyer  as 
an  attestation  of  his  right  Cp  Ruth,  and  for  an 
Arabian  parallel,  references  in  Trade,  §  Sae  2  (5). 

(«)  Similarly,  in  the  ceremony  for  freeing  the  husband's 
brother  from  the  duty  of  the  levirate  marriage  (Dt.  269) 
his  shoe  was  removed  in  token  of  renunciation.^  So  in 
a  Bedouin  divorce  the  tnubuid  says;  'shewasmy^Ajii^ 
and  I  cast  her  off'  (WRS  ^ins.  369).  The  renunda- 
tion  of  the  brother  was  considered  contemptiUe ;  bace 
the  woman  spat  in  bis  face,  or,  as  the  Rabbis  explain, 
m  his  presence.  So,  too,  the  shoe  was  not  removed  by 
the  brother  himself,  but  by  the  woman,  in  token  that  he 
was  abandoning  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty.  Note 
the  phrase  in  Dt.25to,  'the  house  of  the  unsandalled 
one'  Cjj^  pSn  n-j).    Cp  Family,  Kinship. 

(/)  SanHula  Were  put  CD  the  feet  of  the  prodigal  son 
on  his  restoration  lo  favour  (Lk.  \5aa).  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  «!anripk  were  not  worn 
by  the  lowest  class.  The  sandals  of  the  rich  could  no 
(^ubt  be  sumptuous,  like  those  of  the  ladies  of  E^pt 
(Wilk.  Anc.  Eg:  2336).    Cp  Cant.  7i,  Judith  IO4  I69. 

[Having  considered  a  very  obscure  and  familiar  passage 
of  a  psalm  (608[io])  and  a  not  perfectly  satistactoty 
6.  Difficult  MT  ^  prophecy  ( Is.  SsW).  we  now 

rmgmirtm—m    "PP^^^^"^  &  9^"  more  sacFcd  passage 

"^"*'**  which  is  repeated  under  sli^tiy  different 
forms  in  all  the  four  gospels.  These  are  the  fotu-  versions 
of  the  Baptist's  words  : — 

Mt.  3 1 1 ,  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  sufficient  (RV"W  )  to  bear. 

Mk.  I7,  There  cometh  after  me  he  that  is  mightier 
than  I,  the  latcbet  of  whose  shoes  I  sun  not  sufficient 
(RV^K-)  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 

Lk.  8 16>  There  cometh  he  that  is  mistier  than  I,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  sufficient  (RV"e-)  to 
unloose. 

Jn.l97,  He  that  cometh  after  me — the  latcbet  of  whose 
shue  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

The  difficulty  b  twofold.  What  does  'bearing  the 
shoes '  (tA  virod'^fiaTa  fiaarimu)  mean  ?  and  how  came 
the  other  traditi<mal  form  of  words  into  existence,  which 
substitutes  '  unloosing  the  latcbet '  for  '  bearing  the 
shoes '? 

<i)  B.  Wdss {[1876)  explains  the  phrase  in  Mt.,  'carrying  the 
sandals  after  him  ;  so,  too,  Holtanann,  who  describes  it  as  a 
emttaKt  duty  of  the  slave,  thus  contrasting  with  tha  oeemtimal 
duty  of  unloosing  the  masters  snadals  on  his  return  home. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  mora  evidence  that  those  who 
chose  (not  as  moumerri  to  walk  barefoot  had  their  sondab 
carried  after  them  than  for  the  carryiiw  of  a  washpot  behind  a 
king  when  Iw  travelled  (see  above).  (9)  The  change  from  fiaa- 
TBom  to  AtKrcu  is  ascribed  by  Nestle  {_PkiL,  Saera,  11}  and 
Chajes  {Markusttudien,  5)  to  the  freedom  of  a  translator.  Ber- 
tholet(.Sleyer,/Mw  Mutterspraeht,  izo)  prefers  to  look  for  some 
Semitic  word  whidi,  through  beinE  misunderstood,  cotlU  be 
rendered  in  two  diflferent  ways.  He  thinks  that  Mk.  and  Lk. 
give  the  right  rendering  of  yvp  ^ppD^i  which  Mt.,  not  in- 
excusably, misunderstands.  Unfortunately,  as  Nestle  (J.c.) 
remarks,  SpPD^  cannot  mean  '  to  unloose.' 

We  must  look  more  deeply  into  the  text  of  the  Baptist's 
sermon  as  given  in  Mt.  It  is  largely  composed  of 
phrases  which  occur  or  might  occur  in  the  OT,  and 
vv.  It  19  are  parallelistic.  The  latter  consider^ion  is  of 
special  importance.  'He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I '  is  not  suUabJy  followed  by  the  words 

1  Halivy  restores  DtW  in  Ecclus.  but  not  in  Sam.  This 
further  step,  however,  is  clearly  necessary  (Che).  Cowley 
and  Neubauer  (cp  L*vi,  L'EccUs.  1  lao)  render'j  in  Ecclus.  'a 
secret  gift.'  Thb,  however,  presupposes  MT  of  iS.lS^,  which, 
as  Thenius  UCGH  'Sam.'W)  rightly  saw,  is  incorrect.  The 
argument  of  Lohr  {KGM '  Sam.'i*)  seems  indecisive. 

>  IFor  a  similar  Ar.  usage  see  Goldriher,  AbhaMdl.  a.  Arai. 
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given  in  EV — '  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear'; 
the  second  expression  ought  to  expand  and  amplify  the 
first.  The  '  mighty  one '  that  '  cometh '  is  neither  God 
(Is.5Si/.)  nor  the  Messiah;  be  is  a  warrior,  and  we 
do  not  expect  the  [nophetic  nanator  to  condescend  to 
mention  his  sandals.  Not  bis  sandals  but  his  weapons 
must  be  referred  to,  and  the  speaker  may  bo  expected 
to  say  that  he  is  not  mi^ty  enough  bimsdf  to  wear,  or 
to  bear,  the  warrior' s  armour ;  iwoSf^/jMra  must  have 
displaced  a  word  meaning  armour,  and  iKcm&t  must 
mean,  not  dftot  (' worthy ').  but  'strong  enough.'  A 
probable  remedy  at  once  suggests  itself.  The  passage 
may  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  D'^pj,  '  shoes.* 
have  been  misread  for  cSa.^  'weapons.'  Read  i^ti 
rwlrp  7Ub^>  'whose  weapons  I  am  too  pimy  to  bear,' 
The  passage  is  now  surely  worthier  of  the  second  Elijah, 
who  did  in  fact  both  carry  and  wield  the  sword  of  the 
Mighty  One. — T.  K.  c]        I.  A.  — s.  a.  c. — t.  k,  c 

SHOEAII  (DOy.  §  71 :  ic[c]o&M  CBA],  rec- 
CdM  [L]),  a  Levite,  b,  Merari  (<  Ch.  24  arlt-  The 
name  is  of  interest,  having  possibly  come  by  trans- 
position of  letters  from  ivgoi  '  Mpses.'   Cp  Moses,  g  a. 

T.  K.  C 

BHOKES.  I.  CW:  caiMHp  [B],  pr  wc  [A]; 
CCMMHp  [L];  the  name  appears  as  ^DIJ^i  Sheheb 
y.v.]  in  I  Ch.  734).  father  of  JEHOZABAD,  i  {2  K.  12aa). 
In  a  Ch.  24a6  the  form  is  nnor.  Shimrith  {vafuuwff 
[B] ;  aofiafnB  [A] ;  aofupeifiuff  [L]). 

3.  ("pSi^,  csinffp,  aefifiifp  [B],  ru/itip  [AL]),  a 

name  in  a  genealogy  of  ASHER  [y.f. ,  §  4,  ii.],  i  Ch. 
73a.    In  V.  34  Shamer,  RV  Shemer  [f.v.,  a] 

SHOFHACH  HB^ET  iCh.l9i6-i8,  in  3&10i6-i8 

Shobach. 

SHOPHAH.   See  Atkotu-shophan. 
BEOBEAiniZlf ;  SHOSHANNDUDDTH ;  8HU- 

BHAH-EDUTH.  TOON  (D^i^^V;  D*35fTH?^( 
phrases  found  In  the  respective 
headings  of  Pss.'46  69  80  and  60  in  AV;  RV  for 
'upon'  gives  'set  to'  and  in  mg.  renders  'lilies,' 
'lilies,  a  testimony,'  and  'the  lily  of  testimony.'  As 
in  the  case  of  other  enigmatical  elements  of  psalm- 
headings,  Shoshannim  and  Shoshannim  (or  Shushan) 
Eduth  are  often  taken  to  be  the  catchwords  of  a  song, 
to  the  air  of  which  the  psalm  which  followed  was  to  be 
sung  (so  already  Itm  Ena).*  The  'testimony' 
the  law?)  might  be  compared  to  lilies.  Others 
Thrupp)  think  of  a  musical  instrument  in  the  shape  of 
a  lily,  or  (Rashi,  strangely)  with  six  strings,  while 
others  (Gratz;  Haupt  in  'Pss,'  SBOT,  Eng.,  p.  183) 
render  the  phrase  'with  Susian  instruments,'  comparing 
al  'mdm6eh=' ■viilh.  Elamite  instruments*  (?)  in  the 
headings  of  two  psalms  close  to  Ps.  45-  That  the 
Susians  are  called  Susanchites  (?)  in  Ezra  49.  may  not 
be  dectuve  against  this  view.  But  why  should  Susian 
instruments  be  mentioned  as  'well  as  Elamite?  A 
similar  hypothesis  with  regard  to  Gittith  is  rejected  else- 
where (Gittith)  as  untenable,  and  otu-  experience  both 
with  Gittith  and  with  other  strange  words'  in  psalm- 
headings  leads  us  to  suspect  textual  error,  p  and  n  were 
easily  confounded  in  pronunciation,  and  letters  wne 
often  transposed  by  the  Scribes.  |nff.  uvit  may  be 
r^arded  as  corruptions  of  D'l^Xt  'Cushan,' 

'Cuslanites*  (cp  Sheminith).  Eduth  must  also  be 
a  corruption.  Possibly  nnir  has  sprung  out  of  pm^Sp, 
'  upon  (?)  Jedulhan.'  On  Jeduthun,  see  Psalms,  §  26 
[10} 

I  3  became  j,  and  p,  as  in  other  cases,  intrudad. 
3  In  Ps.  80,  ho¥rever,  the  words '  on  Snoshannim '  are  marked 
off  fhun  what  follows  Iqr  th«  accent  AthnStf* 
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9  gvetiMp  wpiMMaatitmUwrnvlO"^^^  or,  in  ^W,nit 

iXXouafiiftniUt^ii  vn  (^y,  Rom.  «ti)>  in  Ps-  80  adds  fMifmipto*^ 
Aq.  iwi  roif  n^'roif,  (irt  icpimtv,  vwip  Tmf  KfUvttv  itapnipiat ; 
Symin.  iwif  nw  (Mw,  vir««  r>  a.  iiap7vpU.j  Theodot.  va^p 
Twv  K^bmv ;  J«r.  >rw  Ait  f  irf  ^mv)  c«mm»t»lmm tur.  Cp  BL 
//•r,  iSBa,  p.  631.  T.  K.  C 

BHOULDEB.  The  words  are  {i)  ^If,  s'rAi'/  (s) 
e]n3,  lUthtph;  (3)  QSGT.  ^im  (cp  Sh^chcu).  The 
sacrificial  'shoulder'  of  Nu.l8iB  AV  becomes  in  RV 
'  thigh '  {p^E*).    Cp  Sacripick. 

SHOVEL.    The  words  are : — 

I.       y£  to  sweep  together),  only  in  plur. 

O'jr',  utensils  for  cleaning  the  altar  (see  Altas,  §  9 ; 
Cooking,  §  4),  Ex.273  883  Nu.4i4  [all  P],  also  i  K. 
74045  a  K.  25 1«  3  Ch.  4iii6  Jer.  52iBt. 

3.  m'.  ydthid,  usually  'pin,'  especially  'tent  pin' 
(see  Test):  in  Dt28i3  RV°«- fiw  'paddle*  of  EV; 
plainly,  from  the  context,  an  implement  suitable  for 
digging  with. 
3,  nri>  rdkatk.  Is.  8034t.   Sm  Agkicultuke,  |  9. 

8HBIKE.  I.  The  rendering  suggested  by  RV*«'  in 
Am.  636  for  {VS.    See  Chiun. 

a.  M^\m  [t<V»,  cr««X«.  AV]  in  i  Macc.147  (in 
[dar.)  is  rendered  in  RV  'shrines  for  idols,'  in  AV 
■  chapels  for  idols ' ;  cp  3  Mace  11 3  (AV  'chapels,' 
RV  '  sacred  places ') ;  i  Mace.  I&83  (idob'  temple),  Bel 
10  ('  temple").    Sec  Tempi.E,  §  i. 

3.  roof (AcUl934).  S«eDiANA,|3. 

BHBUB8  (O^n^b).  Gen.  21 15.    See  Bl'sk,  a. 

8HUA  (^r),  a  Canaanite  (or  Kenizzite?),  Gen.  88 
a  13  (AV  Shuah  [iii.]),  whence  Bath-shua  {?.».),  a 
Canaanite  (or  Kenizzite?)  woman,  i  Ch.  23;  see 
JUDAH,  §  2. 

8SUA.  (KV^B^).  a  name  in  a  geitealogy  of  Asuer 
(q.v.,%^i\.  and  note — perh.  =:Shual?  cp  tf"),  1  Ch. 
733t(cwA&  [BA],  coYi^LM)- 

SHUAH  (n^^  ;  CUYC)'  °^  Abraham  by  Keturah 
{Gen.253  iCh-lsa;  ca>£  ||B],  coye  [L]).  Very 
possibly  the  original  text  had  [p^S,  '  Cush'  (cp  Jokshan, 
in  the  same  passage,  from  Cushan,  and  see  Hushah). 
Upon  the  common  theory,  however,  Shuah  is  identified 
with  the  Sfihu  of  the  Assyrians  (temp.  Ai^ur-nasir-pal. 
about  860  B.C.),  the  name  of  a  land  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Bell^  and  yabor  {Del.  Par.  297/.,  Schr.  KGjp 
142/!),  perhaps  represented  by  the  ffain;  of  PtoL  V.  195 
(Di.  00  Gen.  I.e.).  Friedr.  Dehtzsch,  Dillmann,  and 
Cheyne  (/<i3  and  Sol.  15)  connect  with  the  ethnic 
SHtJHiTE  (■rnc'i  h  so.vj^a^m',  ao.u)^f]lT-ijs,  ai^x)  applied 
to  Job's  friend  BiLDAD,  in  Job  2 11  (and  else- 
where). But  when  the  old  story  of  Job,  which 
came  down  to  a  very  fragmentary  form  to  post- 
pxilic  times  (see  Job,  Book  of,  §  4)  was  recast,  so 
as  to  form  a  setting  for  a  theoretic  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  suffering  righteous,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Hebrew  artist  or  poet  brought  one  of  the  wise  men 
(Job's  friends)  from  a  country  which  bad  no  reputation 
tor  'wisdom.'  Besides,  'Kldad'  reminds  us  forcibly 
of  Bedad  (?=  Birdadda),  an  Edomite  name  (Gen. 
36  35  ;  see  Bedad).  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  1  K.  4  31 
[6 11],  we  hear  of  certain  wise  men,  not  Israelites,  who 
were  famous  in  Hebrew  legend  (see  Heman).  The  exact 
reading  of  their  names  is  uncertain.  Possibly  '  Darda'  in 
'  Calcol  and  Darda '  (jnm  Wtii)  is  a  corruption  of  nSa. 
If  so,  Bildad's  description  oi^ht  to  be  '  the  Jerah- 
meelite'  (son  of  Mahol  =  son  of  Jerahmeel).  But 
'  Cush '  and  '  Jerahmeel '  are  practically  equivalent. 
'  Shuhi '  may  easily  have  come  by  transposition  from 
Hushi  =  Cushi  (cp  Shuhah).  Otherwise  we  might 
perhaps  venture  to  read  'the  Zarhite'  (ti-jh).  Cp 
Elihu.  t.  k.  c. 

BHUAH  (n^K')  I  Ch.  4  it,  AV,  RV  Shuhah. 
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BHOAH  (91^).  Gen.  38  3  »,  RV  Skua  (L ). 

SHUAL.  I.  (Syi^  yy$ :  [thn  or  T-  thn]  cwfiX 
[BL,  missing  in  A] ),  '  Land  of  Shual '  is  the  name  of  the 
district  in.  or  near,  which  Ophrah  lay  (iS.13i7t). 
Its  resemblance  to  Hazar-shual  [q.v.  \  and  to  SHAA- 
uu  [f.v.J  is  remarkable.    Cp  Asher,  %  4  note,  also 

/QR  lliio.  a.  (S^^it? ;  coyAft  [B],  coy&A  [A],  -n 
[L]),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asher  (q.v.,  g  4,  iL), 
iCh.736t. 

It  iboutd  be  noted  tliat  Shual  and  Shilshah  (f  .i*.)  occnr  in 
the  SUM  groap  of  neowi,  just  as  in  1S.94  Shaluihah  .sl) 
occure  clow  to  Shaalih  [^.f.].   Cp  also  ^wt',  Saul. 

on  origin  of  name,  see  below ; 
COYBahA  [BA],  -ihA  [L]).  a  Levitical  name  given  to 
a  descendaiil  of  Amram  b.  Kobath  b.  Levi  (t  Ch.24>o, 
Mi/9.  [B]);  also  under  the  form  SHKBtJEl.  to  the  chief  of 
the  SODS  <£  GersbMn  h.  Moses  (i  Ch.23i6,  hm^). 
'  ruler  over  the  treasuries'  (i  Ch.3634,  ^31^,  un|X[B], 
at^tiK  [L]).  Tg.  Chron.  identifies  Shebuel  with 
Jonathan  \g.v.'\  b.  Gershon  b.  Moses  (Judg.l83o). 
Shebuel  also  appears  as  a  stm  of  Heman,  i  Ch.254 
(irov/3aiiX[L}):  but  v.  w returns  to  the mginid /vAfr/ (cp 
23  >6). 

In  the  period  of  the  dironicler  Shubeel  may  perhmps  hare 
been  derived  &ncii  3*^,  '  to  letnrn,'  and       '  God  *  (cp  Names, 

H  S't  7<),  ii.)-  But  the  name  is  probably  very  old,  and  may  be 
identined  with  Skobal  [?.f.],  a  name  btnne  by  a  family  <mgin- 
ally  Calebite,  which  afterwards  became  ni«^^  in  Judah  (for 
parallels,  see  Gekshom,  Heman,  Korak).  The  further  possi- 
bility must  b«  admitted  that  ^M^QT,  Sh&nDCI  (Samuel)  is  only 
a  Bodification  of  ^MIe',  Sb£buel, '  and  therefor*  of  Sbi^l 

(cp  Jastrow,  /BL  19 103  [t^lX  I"  >  5. 1 1  Samiid's 
ongin  is  tniced  to  Jeroham — t.c,  Jerahmeel.  In  iCh.2S4 
Shebuel  is  fidlowed  twJerinioth(=Jen^ineel^and  taSa33tlK 
nameofthiiionaf  HusHlIf.p.]agaiaoocur&         T.  K.  C 

BEDHAH  (nrB^).  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Ch.  4ii; 
AVShuah.  C0Y&[L],  sua  [Vg.]) ;  6»*  and  Pesh.  omit 
his  name  and  give  after  Chelub  'father  of  Achsah,'  a 
reading  which  Renzinger  {KHC)  fovoure.  But  Shuhah 
may  be  ideutical  with  Hushah  (n^lH),  v.  4 — i.e.. 
Cushah. 

BHUHA]E(Drni^;  c&M[e]i  m  camciAh  [A3. 
C&Me  [I-]),  and  the  family  of  the  ShohimltM  (*pn4^n. 

AhMOC  O  C&A\[€]|  [BAF],  \.  o  CAMG  [L],  i.  O 
C&uciAhi  [A  in  v.  46])  exhaust  the  list  of  '  the  sons  of 
Dan  after  their  families'  in  Nu.  264s/!  =Gen.  4633, 
Hi;sBlu — Cushim  (Che.);  cp  MiCAH,  2,  on  a 
UMwy  of  Danites  in  the  Negeb.    Siee  also  Dan,  §  9. 

BUUUIYU  (^rnC^).  job  2 II.    See  Shuah. 

SHDLAMIUT^  THE  (n^^^^ill),  i.e.,  the  woman 
ofShulem.i  the  designation  of  the  bride  in  Cant.  613 
[7 1].  The  true  form,  however,  is  probably  n'rarri,  '  the 
Shunantmite,'  which  shoidd  possibly  be  rencred  for 
111  'Ej;  in  613,  and  for  D'jujf  in  7?  (see  Canticles, 
§  16;  JQR,  Oct.  1899,  p.  133).  Perhaps  Shulem 
was  an  alternative  form  for  "Shimem';  cp  Bethel  = 
mod.  Beitin,  Jezreel  =  mod.  Zer'ln,  and  see  Kampff- 
meyer,  ZDPy\oy»,  also  the  statement  of  Eus.  and 
Jer.  (Shunbm).  Whether  the  poet  is  speaking  direcdy 
of  the  historical  Shunammite  damsel  who  was  David's 
'companion,'  or  simply  means  to  compliment  any 
and  every  Jewish  woman  at  whose  wedding  festivities 
Canticles  may  be  used,  is  dis[nited.  TTie  latter  view 
(Budde's)  seems  the  more  probable  (see  Canticles, 
g  6).  The  Shunammite  was  the  type  of  a  fair  woman 
(i  K.I3;  cp  CanL  18  69).  Budde  does  not,  how- 
ever, completely  explain  why  this  type  was  selected. 
l^>ssibly  (though  this  is  no  part  of  Budde's  theory)  a 
tradition  known  to  the  poet  stated  that  Solomon 

1  Apan  from  the  artide,  the  naae  rilsVlp  might  be  a  proper 
nAine.  Cp  'Saloine'  and  ro*SpV  an  Anunak  pnqier  name 
(Ges.m ;  cp  Cocdc,  ArmmmU  GUumty^  113). 
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actually  took  the  Stiulanunite  for  his  wife.  In  this 
case,  wc  may  venture  to  suj^iose  that  for  '  Naamah 
the  Amraonitess '  (n'lbprr,  i  K.  143131:)  we  should  read 
'  Naamah  the  Shunammite '  (niaiB'ri].  '  Abishag '  { i  K. 
I31S  2i7m/.),  like  Abital,  is  no  real  name.  See 
Solomon,  §  3,  near  end,  and  article  in  JQR,  referred 
to  above. 

9'»  readinn  arc  wvftoMtTtt  [B],  crevXo^n;  [KA,  and  most 
cursives],  It.,  two  OnomasticaCfJ^"  198 66  20441),  Procop., 

Theodoret,  favour  tfouAo^inc;  Philo  of  Otrpasia,  strangely, 
•SaAAAfitrw.  The  older  and  more  oripnal  0  reading  is  that  ol 
B  (Riede),  Di*  Atulmmg  da  HaktnHedtt,  1899,  pp.  105/X 
Aq.  ir  (SpiivtMifo)) ;  SynL  faxvAnfUntr. 

T.  K.  C 

SBUKATHITB  {''VH^).  iCb.253-    See  Shobax. 

SHTOAinDTE  (n^DJlB*.  iK.  U-s  217  2  K. 
4«as:  n*P3^.  iK.  2ai/  2  K.  436)-  Agentilic 
(fern.),  applied  to  Abishag  and  to  the  hostess  of  Elisha, 
both  women  of  Shuneh  Q^.v.]. 

S  in  Kings  inmiaUy  has  mfuuff  ]inf ,  n^Mvirqc,  voimmmtcc, 
or  «M|MMTv.  Cp  SHDLAUurTB,  and,  for  Eos.  and  Jer.  see 
Skunkm. 

BHUHEM  (Q^tt^,  in  Josh.  cO'XHbM  [B],  -m  [A], 
CYNHM  [L});  in  I  S.  cwMiiN  [BL],  toinaman  [A]; 
in  a  K.  cOY«&N  [B],  CWM&N  [B""«-L],  ciaiNA« 
[A*^],  CiwmAmEAI;  onEus.  and Jer.see below).  i.A 
place  in  Issa^iar,  grouped  with  Jemel  and  Chcsulloth 
{Josh.  19  tS),  and  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  lists  among 
the  places  in  Palestine  which  submitted  to  Thotmes  III. 
and  Shoshenk  {RP^  46  ;  As.  ».  Eur.  170).  Shunem 
must  be  the  mod.  Silent,  which  is  a  small  village, 
with  beautiful  fruit-  and  flower-gardens,  well  situated  on 
the  SW,  slope  of  the  NeU  Dahl  (Little  Hermon),  and 
looking  over  the  whole  {dain  as  far  as  Carmel.  Two 
natives  of  Shunem  are  specially  mentioned — viz., 
Abishag,  David's  'companion'  (i  K.  I3  21731/.), 
and  the  'great  woman'  who  entertained  Elisha  (2  K. 
4S^);  many  add,  as  a  third,  the  'Shulammite'  of 
Canticles.  We  also  learn  from  i  S.  28  4  that  the 
'  Philistines,'  in  the  time  of  Saul,  pitched  their  tents 
in  Shunem,  over  against  the  Israelites  on  Gilboa  (i  S. 
284).  (On  Elisha's  miracle  at  Shunem  and  its  NT 
pai^ld,  see  Nain.) 

3.  Ifwe  may  hold  that  theaceneofSaul'slaststniggle 
with  the  Philistines,  and  also  that  of  Elisha's  prophetic 
ministry,  have  been  mistaken  by  the  editor  or  editors 
who  brought  the  texts  of  i  S.  28  and  2  K.  4  into  their 
present  form,  there  was  a  second  Shunem  in  the  Negeb. 
Thb  is,  of  course,  not  a  mere  isolated  theory,  but  a 
part  of  a  general  theory  that  mudi  of  the  OT  has  been 
recast,  on  the  baas  aS  a  partly  comipt  text,  and  under 
the  infltience  of  wrong  theories  of  the  geography  and 
(partly)  the  histcny  of  ancient  Israel.  On  this  matter, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  Shunem,  see  Saul,  §§  4  ;  Pk<>- 
PHECY,  §  5/  '  Shunem '  is  probably  the  place  called 
'  Beth-shan '  in  i  S.  31 10 — that  is  to  say,  perhaps  the 
Bor-ashan  of  i  S.  SO  30  (see  Ashan),  and  '  Mt.  Carmel  * 
to  which  the  'great  woman'  rode,  and  whtfe  Elisha 
dwelt,  was  ML  Jerahmeel,  If  so,  it  becomes  very  pos- 
^ble  that  Abishag  '  the  Shunammite '  was  a  native  of  the 
Shunem  in  the  Negeb  ;  indeed,  David's  close  connection 
with  the  Negeb  makes  this  in  itself  highly  probable. 

It  is  reinaikable  that  Eus.  {QS  204  56,  t.e.  in>ySi)|t)  and  Jer. 
{OS  1S3 17,  t.B,  Summt),  who  say  that  the  Issacnarite  locality 
was  in  their  time  called  Sulem,  do  not  identify  it  with  the 
Shunem  of  Etiiha's  hontess.  This  they  refer  to  separately  as 
Sffnam  ((9529386  163  isX  and  idendfy  with  the  vw^i  or 
Sanim  of  their  own  day,  'a  vilhige  within  the  border  of  Sebaste 
in  the  r^ion  of  Acrabattene.'  T.  K.  C. 

BH0HI  C^^;  CAYNic,  coYNi  [A],  cayneic  [O]. 
COYNCI  [B],  COYNI  [F].  CAYN61C,  CWYNi  [L]).  one 
of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Gen,  4S  ifi  Nu.  26  is),  a  corruption 
either  of  Sharonite  (Gad,  §  13)  or  of  Shunammite  (Gad 
having  been  originally  settled  in  the  land  of  SlHON  [from 
Cushan],  or  of  the  Nq^,  where  there  aiqwars  to  have 
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been  a  Shunem).^  The  patronymic  is  SbonitA,  Nn. 
26 15  ("jivn.  ffowCe^  [BAF],  cwvyei  [L]).       t.  k.  c. 

SHUFHAS;  RV  Bheplmphflil  (g.v.),  whence  the 
gentilic  Shaphftmltt  ("V^tS^),  Num.  2639.  Cp 
SHin>piif,  also  Shapuah  and  Shkphah,  wiginally 
names  bcQooging  to  the  Negeb,  whence  Benjamin  also 
may  be  held  to  have  come  (Ch&). 

SHUPPIM  (D^B^>  §  7S)-  A  son  of  Benjamin  :  * 
I  Ch.  7 19  ist  [ffar^iM,  (Mfu^tv  [B],  ga^ifi,  ae^nptip^ 

[A]  ,  ffaipav,  aa^w  [L]).  The  preferable  form  is  prob- 
ably Shupham  (?.».). 

3.  According  to  i  Ch.  26 16  MT,  the  westward  lot 
fell  'to  Shupinm  and  Hosah'  (see  Hosah)  when  the 
courses  of  the  doorkeepers  were  arranged  in  David's 
time  (eit  Seirepov  [B,  as  though  0*1^},  clt  S.  roTt 
TipoKpots  [L,  as  if  it  read  d'So]>  1^  orc^et/t  [A]). 
Tlie  name  is  probaUy  a  mere  error  arising  from 
the  repetition  of  the  last  two  sjrilables  of  the  preceding 
verse  (cri^n,  '  the  stores '). 

SAUK  (*ni^  ;  COYP  ;  but  in  I  S.I57  accoyP  [B]> 
coYi  [L] ;  1 S.  378  LreAAM]  toyp  TereixiCMCNiON 

[B]  ,— COYP  •  ■  ■  TCT.  [A],  reccOYP  [L]:  Gen.35»8 
COYhA  [A]),  generally  supposed  to  be  a  locality  on 
the  NE.  border  of  ^pt  (iS.  I67  278  Gen.  I67  20i 
25 18);  adjoining  it  was  the  'wilderness  of  Shur'  (Ex. 
16aa).  If,  however,  we  examine  these  passages  and  their 
contents  historically,  we  soon  see  that  Egypt  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  reared  to ;  the  scene  of  all  the  narra- 
tives in  questbn  is  the  Jerahmeriite  Negeb  (see  Neger). 
□nso  should  therefore  be  vocalised  Misrim  (=the  N. 
Arabian  Musri)  not  Mizraim  (see  MiZRAlu,  §  si),  and 
the  ShOr  or  Asshur  (correction  or  gtoss  in  Gen.2&i8 
and  I  S.  I67  0^)  is  a  r^on  south  of  Palestine  and 
adjoining  Misrim  or  Mu^ri. 

The  passages  are — (i)  Gen. I67;  Hagarisfbund  'by 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  ShQr '  {i.e.,  between  Kadesh 
and  Bered  [on  the  phrase  in  I614  see  Crtt,  Bi6.]).  (a) 
20 1 ;  Abraham  dwelt  '  between  Kadesh  and  ShQr '  (see 
Gerar).  (3)  25 18 ;  the  Ishmaelites  dwelt  '  from 
Havilah  [= Jerahmeel]  as  far  as  ShQr  that  is  in  front  of 
Misrim,  [to  the  entrance  of  Asshur].'  (4)  Ex.  16m  ; 
after  leaving  the  yam  [Rra>  Sea],  the  Israelites 
'  went  out  into  the  desert  of  ShQr,'  after  which  they 
came  to  Marah  and  Elim  [together  =  Jerahmeel ;  cp 
KEPMiDiM].  (5)  I  S.ie7;  the  Amalekite  country 
'  from  Havilah  [rather  Jerahmeel]  to  the  entrance  of 
Shur  that  is  in  front  of  Misrim.'  (6)  27  S;  the 
Amalekites  whom  Saul  defeated,  and  the  other  peoples 
named,  inhabited  '  the  land  which  is  from  Jenthmeel 
(d^PO  conies  from  ^tori'Di  and  corresponds  to  nVviD  in 
then.  Gcn.25i8)  to  the  entrance  of  Shur.'  To  these 
may  be  added  two  phraseologically  similar  passages, 
though  the  name  given  is  not  Shur,  but  in  one  case 
Asshur  and  in  the  other  Shibor,  viz.,  (7)  Gen.  214: 
Hidddcel  (i.e.,  the  wfidy  jerahmeel)  which  'goes  in 
front  of  Asshur';  and  (8)  Jo^lSa;  the  territory  of 
the  Geshurites,  etc. ,  '  from  Shibor  (=  Arthur)  which  is 
in  front  of  Misrim  as  far  as  the  border  of  Ekron  (rather 
'Jerahmeel')  northward.'  See  Paradise, § 5  ;  Shihor. 

Thus,  to  the  equivalent  forms  Asshdr,  Ashhur,  and 
GfishQr,  we  may  now  add  a  fourth  *  ShQr. '  "The  view 
based  upon  of  iS.  27  8,  held  formerly  by  Well- 
hausen  ( TBS  97)  and  still  assenied  to  by  H.  P.  Smith 
(Sam.  133),  that  ShQr  originally  meant  the  wall  (cx' 
liDeoffbrtresse5)which extended  from  Pelushim  Aroi^h 
Migdol  to  Hero,  and  protected  ^ypt  against  the 
Arabians  (cp  Brugsch,  Gtsch,  Aeg.  119,  195  ;  Die  Bihl. 
SUben  Jakre,  89),  must  apparently  be  abandoned.  [No 
such  line  of  fortifications  is  known.    W.  M.  MQUer 

1  All  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gad  in  Gen.  49 16  (from  Ziphion 
or  Zephon  =  Zapbon.  to  ATeli=Jerahme'eli)  can,  according  to 
[be  present  writer's  theory,  be  explained  as  Neseb  names. 

«  Or  rather,  son  of  Bela  b.  Benjamin  ig.v.  1 9 1.),  i  Ch.  8  5,  EV 
Shqihuphan.  Cp/^A  II  loa^,  f  8. 
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(cp  Asi£n,  loa,  134)  thought  of  a  comparison  of  Shur 
with  the  great  Egyptian  frontier-city  and  fortress,  Ja- 
ru  ([M-onounce  about  Zor7),  S.  of  Pelusium,  part  of 
which  that  city  held  in  earlier  time.  Phonetic  diffi- 
culties would  of  course  still  remain.]  Cp  Winclder, 
Afuffi.  8  (MVG,  1898,  4)  p.  6/  T.  K.  c 

SEtTSHAN  (I^4E^>  coyc&[n])-  always  (except  in 
Esth.  815*  where  (B'lB'  TVC>  "^P  constant  tAXw) 
with  the  addition  of  '  the  palace,'  or  rather  [RV^-]  '  the 
castle  '  (n'],''3n  ;  see  BOB,  io8a).  in  the  time  of  Daniel's 
Belshazear,  capital  of  the  province  of  £lau  [q.v.  and 
cp  Pkssia,  g  13) ;  in  that  of  Nehemiah's  Artaxerxes 
aitd  of  Esther's  Ahasuerua,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Dan.  8a  Neh.  1 1  Esth.  las  Sis,  twice).  The 
_  identification  with  Susa,  which  in  the  Ass. 

SumL  inscriptions  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
SiUan  ( =  the  SuSin  or  Sulun  of  the 
Susian  inscriptions),  is  obviously  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tention of,  at  any  rate,  the  last  redactor  of  Dan. ,  Neh, , 
and  Esth. ;  whether  the  reading  *  Shushan '  was  that  of 
the  origiiul  narratives,  remains  to  be  considered. 
\Vbere  the  ancient  Susa  was  situated,  and  what  it  was 
like  in  the  glorious  period  which  begins  with  its  second 
foundation  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  we  now  know  more 
fully  than  was  once  possible,  owing  to  the  explorations 
of  Loftus  and  M.  Dieulafoy,  though  ancient  tradition 
had  told  of  the  magnificent  walls  and  of  the  hoards  of 
gold  found  in  the  treasury  by  the  victorious  Alexander. 
Of  the  first  Susa  with  its  [xdaoe  (Rogers,  fiiil.  Bab. 
Au.  1430}  and  its  zikkurrat  (see  B,\iivi>onia,  %  16}  of 
alabaster,  which  was  destroyed  by  ASur-bani-pa!  (KB 
2«>5),  we  have  no  mention,  primary- or  second.iry,  in 
the  OT,  though  the  Susanchites  in  Ezra  49,  whom 
'the  great  and  noble  Osnappar  (?)  brought  over'  (to 
Samaria)  are  generally  thought,  incorrectly  perhaps 
but  with  no  slight  plausibility,  to  have  come  flnom  the 
district  of  Shushan.  The  situation  of  Susa,  indeed,  was 
so  suitable  for  a  large  city  that  a  revival  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  mig^t  have  been  with  some  confidence  pre- 
dicted. 

'  It  is  at  a  distance  of  15  m.  in  a  SW.  direction  from 
Dizful  thai  the  prodigious  mounds  of  Shush,  or  Susa, 
«.  WfeM*««  "tand  up  against  the  sky.  They  are 
Mluated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Shaur  (originally  Shapur),  which  rises  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  north  and  flows  in  a  deep,  narrow  bed 
below  the  Tomb  of  Daniel,  and  between  the  larger 
rivers  Ab-i-Diz  (Eulaeus),  6J  m.  distant  on  the  E., 
and  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  m.  distant  on  the 
W,  Hie  Choaspes  divided  the  populous  quarter  of 
the  ancient  city  from  Ute  citadel  and  palace.  The 
entire  circumference  of  the  mounds  is  from  6  to  7  m. 
They  consist  of  three  levels  :  the  lowest  conceals  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city :  the  second,  which  is  a 
rectangular  platform  3^  m.  round  and  73  ft.  high,  was 
the  fortified  enceinte  that  contained  the  palace  ;  the 
uppermost,  lao  ft.  in  height,  itoo  yds.  round  the  base, 
and  850  yds.  round  the  summit,  uras  the  citadel,  and  is 
still  known  as  Kah;h-i-Shush.'^  So  strong  was  this 
citadel  (the  tie/u>6i'tof  of  Strabo  xv.3  a  ;  cp  Herod.  654) 
that  it  successfiilly  withstood  Melon  in  his  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  5  48).  The  original 
palace,  however,  was  destined  to  a  somewhat  short 
existence ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  restncd 
it  According  to  Xenophoo  {Cyrop.  viil  6  aa)  Susa  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  rest  of 
the  year  being  spent  by  them  at  Babylon  and  Ecbatana. 
Susa  was  still  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Sassanians.  It 
was  razed  to  the  ground  after  a  revolt,  but  rebuilt  by 
Shapur  II, ,  under  the  title  Iranshahr  Shapur.  The  forti- 
fications were  dismantled  at  the  Moslem  conquest,  but  the 

1  Curzon,  Persia,  8300.  A  little  below  the  great  monad  is 
the  alleged  Tomb  of  DanieL 
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site  was  still  inhabited  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  seat 
of  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Khuzistan. 

If  M.  Dieulafoy  may  be  followed,  the  excavations 
which  he  brought  to  so  successful  a  close  at  &isa  are  of 
h^  importance  for  the  study  <rf  the  bo(A  of  Esther. 
Among  other  matters,  be  rders  to  the  bWtan  (EV 
'  palaM ')  mentioned  twice,  once  as  the  place  in  the  court 
of  the  garden  of  which  a  feast  was  made  by  the  kiuj; 
for  all  the  people  of  'Shushan  the  csstte'  (Estli.  1  j), 
and  again  in  connection  with  the  'banquet  of  wine' 
at  which  occurred  the  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
'wicked  Haman'  (7 7/.).  The  word  (jirs)  occurs  do- 
where  else,  and  all  that  scholars  can  say  is  that  it  is  a 
new  formation  from  n'3.  M.  IMeulafoy,  however,  thinks 
that  when  for  two  years  one  has  interrogated  the  soul 
of  the  Memnonium,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in 
the  '  Bithan'  of  the  OT  the  Susian  apad&nat' 

'  Alone  of  all  the  palace  buildings,  the  ubemacle  contecralcd 
to  the  divtniied  king  could  and  ougnt  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  a 
paradiM  [irap^MriK] ;  alone,  it  was  tufficiently  isolated  from 
the  apartments  reserved  for  the  sovereien  to  n^c  it  possible 
conveniently  to  introduce  a  coiuiderahle  number  of  persons. 
Like  the  bithAn,  the  apadina  was  surrounded  by  groves  imme- 
diaiely  adjoining  the  house  of  the  women  ;  like  ihe  kitkd»,  it 
was  preceded  by  an  immense  vestibule,  capable  of  h<dding  the 
guests  of  Ahasuerus  ;  like  the  bltkSn,  it  was  a  hyposlyle.  and 
paved  with  coloured  marbles.  Lastly,  like  the  buh^n,  it  played 
a  special  part  in  the  life  of  the  kings  of  Persia  atid  the  cerantNital 
of  the  Actuemenian  court.'  *  The  apadSna.  or  throne-room, 
resembled  a  Greek  temple  ;  the  king  occupied  the  place  of  the 
divine  statue.  The  ibrone-room  of  Susa  covers  more  than  a 
keciart  (a^  acres) ;  the  porticoes,  the  staircases,  the  enclosures 
open  out  on  a  letiace  eighteen  times  more  considerable  in  area, 
and  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  pylon.  On  this  side  a  colossal 
staircase  led  from  the  place  tfattnet  outude  to  the  level  of  a 
vast  parade;  on  the  other,  radiant  with  its  crown  of  enamels, 
buried  in  the  foliage  of  a  hanging  garden,  was  the  apadSaa, 
past  which  marched  theambassadonof  all  the  states  of  Greece.'' 

That  this  is  satisfactory  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
admit.  We  will  not  insist  on  the  uibk  (appaino)  of 
Dan.  Il45(EV'hb  palace'),  for,  in  spiteof  the  tendency  of 
scholars  to  idmtify  this  word  with  the  Old  Pers.  afaddna, 
we  feel  the  strong  probabiliQ'  tliat  this  word  is  corrapl 
(see  Palace,  %  i  [9]).  But  is  it  likely  that  the  Qarrator 
in  Esther  should  have  known  the  Persian  architecture 
so  accurately  when  (see  ESTHER,  §  i)  the  book  is  in 
other  respects  so  full  of  patent  improbabilities  ?  A  little 
experience  of  the  ways  of  the  scribes  shows  a  better  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  That  it  is  a  paralld 
formation  to  n-z,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  theory.  Mudi 
more  probably  pi>3  is  a  corruption  of  *jBa.  It  was  an 
orchard  (njj)  of  pistacluo  nut-trees  that  was  meant  (cp 
the  '  garden  of  nuts '  [t\]([  iqi]  in  Cant  6  xi). 

The  improbalnlities  iis  the  story  of  Esther  would 

a.  piuyiftnt  bcconie  less  striking,  if  we  cotild  recon- 
writn?^MrT  original  story,  which  the 

uwory.  gjijQf  (according  to  a  theory  for  which 
there  seem  to  be  analogies  elsewhov  in  the  OT)  has 
converted  as  well  as  he  could  into  a  story  of  the  Jews 
under  Persian  rule,  whereas  originally  the  story  had 
reference  to  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  (it  may  be 
held)  in  captivi^  under  the  N.  Arabian  JenJuneelites. 
The  present  writer  sees  reason  to  think  that  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  even  Nehemiah  (besides  Judith  and 
Tobit)  have  passed  through  a  similar  process.  Into 
the  details  of  this  we  cannot  enter  here  (see  Crit,  Bii.). 

We  may,  however,  pdnt  out  <i)  that  'Shushan  habUtth' 
{not  a  very  probable  phrase  >),  in  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
may  very  poKsibly  have  come  from  '  Cushan-hOrabbah ' ;  <i) 
that  .Ij-TDn  D^'ya  may  be  an  editor's  recast  of  [^kdittI  oS'ya. 
where  'm'  may  be  a  correction  of  the  corrupt  word  cS*p;  (j) 
that  '^K  73Ht  in  the  same  verse  may  represent  two  corrupt 
forms  of  ^Konr  ('.'■.,  the  river  of  Tetahmeel,  Eiekiel's  *  Chehar ' 
or  rather  'Barachel '  =  Jer^meel).  'The  parallelism  between 
Daniel  on  the  banks  A  Ulai  (f)  and  Ezekid  by  the  'river 

'  M.  Dieulafoy  has  coottnictcd  an  im^nativdy  restored 
model  of  the  palace  of  Aitaxerxes  MnemoD,  which  stands  ia  the 

Louvre. 

9  '  Le  livre  d'Enher  ti  le  pahua  d'Aamiiras,'  X£/,  April- June 
t88B,  pp.  375-077. 
'  G.  Jahn  {Dm  B.  £ttJter,  1901,  p.  a)  tlunka  Oat  0  nad 

Tjfn  for  .iTan- 
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Qkebar  (?) '  has  Already  been  Dotioed  bv  commenUton.  Parallels 
for  the  corruptions  bm  assumed  will  be  found  in  Crii,  Bit. 

The  resak  of  accepting  the  theory  referred  to  would  be 
that  we  get  in  each  case  two  documents  instead  of  one — 
first  the  original  narrative,  in  so  lar  as  it  can  be  traced, 
iriiidi  had  to  do  with  N.  Arabia,  and  next,  the  edited 
and  recast  narrative,  whidi  shows  the  acquaintance, 
sli^it  indeed,  but  genuine,  of  a  much  later  Jew  with 
Persian  geography  and  history.  If,  then,  we  are 
tempted  to  criticise  severely  the  historical  errors  in 
these  books  (Dan..  Emt-Neh.,  Esth.),  which  have 
absorbed  so  much  time  with  so  little  result,  let  us 
remember  that,  according  to  this  Uieory,  the  editor  had 
to  make  the  best  that  he  could  of  partly  corrupt 
material,  and  that  be  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  an  original  narrator. 

Cp  Debuach,  Par.  xiA,  and  Cmlwr  B}b.-Ltx.f*i  875/; 
Lafws,  Ckttldma  tuta  SmioMO,  343i^  (1857);  Hme.  Jane 
DiMiUbr,  L»  Pm*  U  CfuUtUt  tt  t»  StutMu ;  RtUUion  lU 
vmmgt  (1887):  M.  Dieulafoy,  L'Aer^tU  4*  Im  Stut  (189a); 
ffillerbedc.  Siam  (1893) :  HfiUdce,  GttA  dtr  PmtrMu 
<i87gX  p.  sS.   Sm  aho  Vlai.  T.  K.  C; 

aHtraHAHOHITEB  (M^^B^),  Bbh  49  RV.  AV 
SCftAHCHITSS. 

SHU8HAV-EDDTH  {Ttn^  f^).  Pi.  70  title. 
See  SHO6HANNIH. 

fWiyniKi.Aii  (r^l^l^),  an  EfAralmite  dan-iume, 
Ka  263s/  (6  39/.  COYT&A&  [B],  ewcOYOAfiL  [A  v. 
39].  eOYC-  [A  V.  40]  ffovSaXa  [FU]),  ethnn;  Blu^hal- 
hlte.  RV  BhatheUhite  (^npn^ii,  v.  35,  o  coy- 
T&A&ei  [B],  -eftAAl  [FL],  eOYC-  [A]).  The  name  {see 
Smelah)  probably  caine  from  the  Negeb.  It  should 
perhaps  be  inserted  in  Uen.  4690^  with  0  {aovTaSaa/i 
[AD]  -9.    [L]) ;  see,  howev^,  Ephraim,  §  la,  n.  i. 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  mucli.edited  genealogy  of  Ephraim 
(tf.r.,  I  13],  I  Ch.  700.37;  in  v.va/.  («w*aAa  [A  r.  20],  -tf. 
IB  -«A.  [Ba-tunc-,  am.  B'  A  v.  31),  m«aAa(aMl  [L]),  and. 
again,  in  the  oomipt  form  Telah  in  0:  as  faXs  [A],  -*n 
IB],  --(LD. 

SHUTTLE  (J'Jt*).  Job  76.   See  Weaving. 

8IA  (tqrp  [Neh.])  or  8IAHA  (MH^p  [Ezra]),  the 
family  nameofa  company  of  (post-exilic)  Nethinim. 

Ena  %»JL  (<rMrX  [BI  tuRw  [A^td],  uxnov  [LO-Neh.T^? 
(««mna  IB},  taffviHa  [|e),  o-iota  [A],  uMtow  [LD  i  Esd.&a9 
St;i>,  RV  Sua  (mm  (Bj,  «ov«a  [A]  m«u  [LD- 

The  longer  form  of  the  name  has  probably  arisen 
from  a  combination  of  two  readings  typo  and  njro ;  cp 
NEPHUSUESiif,  Neh.7s3. 

aiBBBCHAI,  RV  Slhbeoai  (»?!lp.  caBphxhc  or  co- 
BakxicLJos-;  cp6L2S.21t6,  iCh.204]).  a  Hushath- 
ite  (or  man  of  Hushah,  a  place  apparently  near 
i^dirath— 1.^.,  Bethlehem  =  Beth-jerahmoel  [Che.]  >) 
leaonmed  in  popular  tradition  tbroogh  his  combat 
with  a  giant  in  the  PhitistiQe  war  (see  Saph)  ; 
aS.2Ii8(oeBoxa.  [B].  C6B0XACl[A],  C0B6KVi[L]), 
1  Ch.204.  CriUcs  (Wdlh..  Dr..  KIo«.,  Budde) 
agree  in  restoring  his  name  in  place  of  the  corrupt 
MebunnaI  («  rwv  W.W  [BA] ;  ffo^wt  [L])  in  3  S. 
2337  :  this  is  supported  several  MSS  of  0  (including 
0'-  tro^m),  and  by  the  parallel  passage  (t  Ch.204  ; 
«V)Si>x<u [B],  (TO^jS.  [A],  ffx^itxt  [L]),aIsol^iCh.lla9 
<ireA^]oX<u  [BA],  <ni^B  [K],  xf^xxi.  [L]).  But  wc 
decline  to  follow  Chronicles — i  Ch.27ii  (tro^oxiu  [BA]; 
tf^m  [L]) — ^when  it  makes  Sibbechai  commander  of 
the  eighth  port  of  David's  amqr. 

8IBB0LBTH  (n^^O),  Judg.  126.  See  Shibboleth. 

ffT^*»AW  (riDpe* ;  AV  Shibhah  in  Nu.  S238), 
or  (masc.  form)  Sebam  (D^.  only  Nu.  32  3  ;  AV 
Shbbak  :  Sam.  HDSt?  :  usu.  ccBama  ;  in  Nu.  823, 
CCeBeMA  [B^.  ceMftSA  [F]).  a  i^aoe  bqrood  the 

>  Sl^imh  in  the  Ncnb  ia  pnbablyintKided.  See  Raciisl*s 
SsraLCMitK,  and  note  mat  in  iCh.STii  Sfabecai  ii  eoniNeted 
with  tb*  Zerahitet. 
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Jordan  with  extensive  vin^ards  ;  Renbenite,  according 
to  Nu.  323S  (cpv.  39 and  JosKlSig);  MoaUte,  accord- 
ing to  Is.  168/.  (caB&MA  [Q  in  «.  9]).  Jer.483« 
(oJCepHAWL  [Bfct"].  6>C  epHMOC  [«•],  &cepHMA[A], 
C&BAM&  [Q]).  a  passage  in  a  prophecy  written,  at 
any  rate,  long  after  the  &1I  of  Israel  Jerome  (on  Is. 
168)  states  that  it  was  hardly  500  paces  from  Heshbcm. 
Conder  identifies  it  with  the  impcniant  site  SOmia,  with 
tombs  and  mined  vineyard  towers,  a}  m.  W.  of  Heshboo 
(PEFQ,  1SS2,  p.  9).  As  Derenbourg  has  suggested, 
Sibmah  may  be  referred  to  in  MI  /.  13. 

The  passage  rum, '  And  I  settled  therdn^.,  in  the  Gtnqncred 
dty  of  Atarotu,  ; .r.)  men  tif  pp.'  In  the  Jems.  l^g.  ng 
is  nven  for  car  and  n3V-   So  'also  Scblotuuuu  IZOAfG;  M 

Cp  ZXRBTH-SHAHAa.  T.  t£.  C. 

SIBBAIM  (Onap ;  ceBp*«  [B],  ce<)>-  [A],  -pAiM 
[Q].  CaBap€IM  [Q^].  Pah.  reads  ■Sephwraim'),  a 
city  on  the  ideal  northern  border  ot  Canaan  {EmUl. 
47ifi},  described  in  MT  as  lying  between  the  territoiy 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath.  According  to 
Comill  (see  0)  this  definition  belongs  strictly  to  another 
city  Helam  [g.v.),  the  name  of  which  should  be  in- 
serted after  Sibraim.  It  is  more  important,  however, 
to  notice  that  the  origfaial  text,  which  has  been  redacted 
by  an  uncom prehend ing  editor  (cp  Tauar),  probably 
referred  (as  abo  Nu.  84 )  to  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb. 
The  four  names  in  the  MT  of  Ezek.  47  i6a  will  in  this 
case  represent  Maacath,  Rehoboth,  Zaieptiath,  Cusham 
(see  Maacah,  Rehoboth,  Zarephath).  Nor  could 
we  hesitate  to  explain  Helam  (aVn)  as= Jerahmeel.  If 
on  the  other  haiid  we  soppose  Ae  MT  to  give  the 
original  text,  the  difScult  question  arises,  where  ii 
Sibraim  to  be  placed?  In  accordance  with  his 
view  of  the  ideal  frontier  as  a  whole,  van  Kasteren 
identifies  Sibraim  with  Khirbet  es-Sanbariyeh,  4^  m. 
SSE.  of  Kh.  Serad&  (see  Zedad),  near  the  bridge  of 
the  Nahr  I^a^b&iu.  on  the  road  to  BAuiSs  {Sev.  Hi.. 
1895.  p.  31).  The  form  Sanbariych,  however,  would 
ratt^  (as  van  Kasteren  himself  rematlcs)  point  to  a 
Hebrew  form  Sabbarim  or  Sibbarim.  Nor  is  Furrer's 
identification,  which  arises  out  of  an  o[^x»ite  view  of 
the  situation  of  the  frontier,  less  free  from  difficulty  (see 
below).  Sibraim  was  at  any  rate  a  place  of  importance, 
if  we  may  accept  Half's  view  {ZA  2401  /. )  that  both 
Sibcaim  and  Se|diarvaim  are  identical  with  the  Sabarain 
which  was  destroyed  in  737  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonian  Chrtmicle  discovered  by 
Pim±es  (see  Sepharvaih,  and  note  the  reading  of 
Pesh.  given  above).  The  objections  are  (i)  the 
refvesentation  of  0  by  3  (which,  however,  is  not  an 
insuperaUe  difiiculty),  and  (s)  the  possilnlity  of  reading 
Samarain.    See  Sahakia,  Shalhahesbb, 

[TIm  conjecture  of  Fmrcr  that  Steabn  ii  the  mod.  SAam- 
mtrAw  (^DPyia^  on  the  E.  dde  of  the  lake  of  Emesa,  rests 
mainly  on  thedonbtml  readiiv  vm^impn^  in  some  copies  ie.f.,  68, 
87)orthe  LXX.— w.it.s.}  t.  K.  C. 

fUCCUTU  {n43p).  Am.  6  96.     See  Criuh  and 

Sicctrrn,  Salhah, 
See  also  Muss-Amolt,  Expo*.  2,  6th  .ter.  [1900],  414-438. 

8ICHEM  (QpB^),  Gen.  126  AV,  RV  Shecheh  (q.v. ). 

glOKLE  (l^plTI.  See  AcsicULTtrSB,  \  7. 

8ICT0N  (ciKyuN^  [KV],  i  Maca  Ifias).  Sicjon 
appears  in  tlw  list  z/L  cities  and  countries  to  which 
'  Lucius,  consul  of  the  Romans '  [i.e. ,  probably  Lucius 
Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  in  139  b.c.)  wrote  in  favour  of 
the  Jews.  We  may  infer  that  Jewish  settlers  and 
traders  formed  a  considerable  element  in  the  population 
of  the  places  named.  Reference  is  made  in  the 
authorities  to  the  extent  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
about  this  date  (cp  Onu.  SiiylL  Saji,  rfiffa  ti  -yota 
siOtr  TXifpiff  mU  rfifftt  MXam — (.«.,  about  140  &c. 

1  The  diange  from  the  early  form  Xnnim  or  Stumdv  to  the 
form  ZucmSp  b  dated  by  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Alexaiidar  the 
Great  (Leake,  Num.  Htli.  95)- 
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See  also  the  qootatim  to  the  same  effect  from  Strabo 
in  Jos.  AhI.iov.T*  and  cp  id.  A/vii.  Ss}-  Philo 
Judseus  testifies  to  the  wide  difiu»oD  of  the  Jewish 
race  over  the  Ear  East  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
enumerating  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Macedonia,  Aetolia, 
and  Attica  as  r^ons  in  which  Jews  were  plenteously 
scattered  he  adds  Argos  and  Corinth,  and  '  the  most 
and  the  best  ports  of  the  Peloponnese '  {Leg.  ad  Caium, 
36,  Mang.  29S7,  T&  TKatrra  koX  i,(Mra  HeKtnrwr^m. 
Cp  PUlo,  In  Plaecum,  7,  Mang.  2514). 

Scyon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece, 
advantageously  placed  about  a  m.  from  the  sea  on  a 
terrace  over-looking  a  fertile  plain  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  about  18  m.  W.  of  Corinth. 
Though  she  could  not  rival  Corinth,  Sicyon  next  to  that 
city  was  renowned  for  skill  and  industry  in  all  kinds  of 
manufacture  (Strabo,  383). 

At  an  esriv  date  Sicymi  became  a  lloumhing  home  of  plastic 
an  {see  Garoner,  HatuOorie  ^Grtek  Seulfture,  1  igo/^  The 
ancient  weahh  and  importance  of  the  town  ii  attested  by  the 
large  number  of  its  corns  still  extant,  dating  from  about  the 
middle  of  (he  fifUi  oentuiv  B.C.  (nsual  type;  a  Cbimmn  and 
flying  wood'pijMon;  sec  H  cad,  HUi.  Ifumm.  The 
destniction  ocCortnth  by  the  Romans  in  146  b.c.  would  tend  to 
revive  the  commercial  importance  of  Sicyoa,  more  especially  as 
Sicyon  recetvod  an  ■ccmfon  of  territory  ther^iy  (cp  Am,  U.S9), 
Hevenbelesa  the  town  gradnally  sank  into  decay,  even  before 
the  restoration  of  Corinth,  and  was  burdened  wiih  debt  (Oc 
£f.MdAtt.l.\99  L  2O4  ii.  1 10);  in  the  ttcooA  century  a.d.  it 
WM  in  a  mixerably  decayed  condition  (Paus.  iL  7 1)^ 

W.  J.  W. 

samm,  y&le  op  (Q^ib*?        vg.  vains 

siivetiris;  (or  0  see  below),  the  scene  of  the  battle 
between  the  king  of  Sodom  and  Cbedorlaomer  (and 
their  respective  allies).  Gen.  143810.  It  is  said,  as  the 
text  stands,  to  have  been  '  full  (a  conjectural  paraphrase, 
see  AV)  of  slime-pits,'  or  rather  of  '  pts  of  Utumen ' 
(ion ;  see  Biti/men),  whidi  proved  fatal  to  two  of  the 
kings  (see  SoDOU ). 

In  143  the  'vale  of  Siddim'  haa  the  ^om,  'that  is,  than  D' 
(EV  'the  nit  sea The  notion  is  minio^  to  be  implied  that 
the  'salt  sea'  at  a  later  time  extended  itself  over  the  vale  of 
Siddim  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood.  Sadbl  gives  the 
strange  rendering  eVi  ti|>'  ^d/>ayya  tj|f  iXvK^n '  aim)  Xivriv)  -fl 

however,  gave  (according  to  Jerome  ;  see  Field's  Htx.,  n.)  rwv 
oAmv— t]*ie'*t.T,  '(the  vale  oOthe  Asherah*';  and  O  may 
once  have  had  the  same  reading  Tlu*,  however,  can  bardlr  be 
correct,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  keep  the  letters  of  HT,  pointinK 
D*'!?!r>  demons,'  with  Renan  {.ffht.  \  iti),  Wellbauien 

V/cm  103),  and  Winclder  (C/  2  33  loeX' 

If  the  view  of  Gen.  H  set  forth  elsewhere  (SoDOU)  is 
correct,  the  notion  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  has  any 
connection  with  Sodom  and  contained  pits  of  bitumen 
must  be  abandoned.  The  '  vale  of  hassiddim '  has  most 
probably  arisen  by  corruption  from  Maacath-ctisham — 
i.e..  Maacah  of  Cusham.    See  SoDOU,  g  6  {e). 

T.  K.  C. 

BIDE  (crAH  [AXV]),  i  Mace.  15 as-  A  rich  and 
flourishing  seaport  of  Pamphylia,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Eurymedon  { W. )  and  Melas  ( E. ).  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cymseans  (Strabo,  667)  and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Athena  apparently  of  some  celebrity.  ^  Attaleia  and 
Side  were  the  two  outlets  for  the  products  of  Pamphylia. 
Side  had  close  oommerdal  relations  with  Aradus '  in 
Phoenicia  (cp  Livy  S5  48,  where  the  contingents  of 
Aradua  and  Side  form  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  as  those  of  Tjtc  and  Sidon  the  right — 
guas  gmtes  nulla  unguam  rue  arU  nee  virtuU  navali 
aquassent;  see  also  id.  Z1*zf.\  According  to  a 
tradition  cuneotat  Side  itself  the  town  was  of  Hdlenic 

J  The  ,'ValIey  oT  Spirits,'  thinks  Winckler,  u  a  ficUUoua 
name  derived  from  BabykmiBn  mythology  (C/S  roe). 

■  Hence,  on  the  intererting  series  of  coins  of  Side,  Pallas 
frequently  i^pears.  The  cdn-type  or  symbol  of  the  town, 
playing  upon  its  name,  is  the  fhiit  of  the  pomegranate,  which 
the  Greeks  called  o-fSi)  (see  Hill,  HoMdbook  ^  Gruk  and 
Romm  Coimt,  176). 

>  The  name  of  Antdna  occnra  immediatdy  after  that  of  Sde  in 
the  enumeration  Id  t  Uacc  1ft  03. 
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cxigio,  but  the  Asiatic  elements  gradually  asserted 
themselves,  until,  by  the  time  o(  Alexander  the  Great, 
Greek  was  no  longer  spoken  there,  but  a  peculiar  idiom 
which  differed  also  from  that  of  the  neigUxiiniiig 
aborigines  (Arrian,  Aiuii,  1 16).  This  curious  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fa.a  that  a  series  of  the  coins  ol  Side 
has  the  legend  ZtiifTucif  supplanted  by  inscriptions  in 
characters  resemUing  the  Aramaic  whidi  have  nntx 
been  decifdiered  with  certainty  (see  Waddington.  io 
Xev.  Num.,  1861,  13). 

After  the  defieat  of  Antiochns  by  the  Romans.  Side 
retained  practical  autonomy,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  mintage  on  this  coast.  lis  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Attic  letradrachms  of 
Side  were  allowed  to  circulate  in  Asia  assimilated  in 
value  or  tariffed  with  the  dstopbori  whkh  under  ordinary 
circumstances  were  the  only  legal  tender  (Momms.  Mia. 
Men.  Rem,  Igg).  This  cmiuge  lasted  a  long  time  and 
is  of  astonishing  abundance,  perhaps  owing  10  the  iaa 
that  Side  was  the  great  mart  in  whi<±  the  Cilician 
pirates  disposed  of  their  booty  (Strabo,  664).  It  is. 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  Side  enumerated  ia 
I  Mace.  I633  as  containing  a  strong  Jewish  elemenL 
Amiodius  VII.  (x38.iat8B.c)on-ed  his  by-name Sidetes 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  iHxntght  up  at  Side 

Side  continued  to  be  a  town  of  importance  imder  the 
Empire,  to  which  &ct  its  coins  testify  in  various  self- 
laudatory  epithets — 'Ka.iixpirr6.Ttp,  'splendid.'  ivU^, 
'honourable,'  or  rlmft  0£Xip  gvii/idxov  'Pu/ialttr 
Aspendus  on  the  Kuiymedon  was  her  rival  (PoL  673), 
and  later  also  Perga.  Both  Side  and  Pef:ga  claim  the 
title  wp^T^  Hofi^Xtat,  In  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  lists 
alwajrs  separate  Pamphylia  into  Pamphylia  Prima  under 
Side,  and  PamiAjlia  Secunda  under  Perga,  although 
the  civil  organisation  recognised  but  a  single  province 
(Rams,  ffist.  Ge^.  0/ A.M.  393). 

The  remains  of  Side  (now  Etki  AdaUd)  on  a  low  peBimuh 
are  now  deserted.  Its  two  ports  are  silted  up;  its  Utnti«  B 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  preserved  in  Ana  Minor  (fcr  de- 
scription and  views,  see  Beaufort,  KaramtuUa,  140^). 

W.  J.  w. 

SIDON,  8ID0NIAHS.  {pfV'i;  DWflt^lX;  ct&UN. 
c[cliAuNioi.  (tKXNiKCcj-    For  the  eariy  histoty.  see 

1  TTi  ..I  I  ill         Ph<knicia.     Ancient  writers  already 

1.  Etymology.  ^^^^^  fah-town*  from  tmd  (Taj. 
'to  hunt,'  and  in  Phoenician  also  'to  fish'  (see  JiEtia 
I83).  If  we  accept  this,  'Sidonians'  originally  meant 
the  fishing  population  on  tkt  coast;  but  perhaps  wc 
should  rather  derive  the  name  from  some  tribal  god 
Sid  (-b),  after  whom  both  town  and  people  were 
named.'  We  do  not  indeed  find  any  trace  of  a 
w(mhip  of  ^ ;  but  the  gods  ESd-melkart  and  S^-tai 
arc  both  met  with  (cp  PHCENICIA,  %  ts). 

SMOnlm,  Bidgrttaiii.  both  (a)  in  Ruenidan  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions  and  [b)  oft«i  in  OT,  means  the 

9  TTaA  irf    Phoenicians  generally. 
•HMm^n.-      (")    "''^™  himself  mOA 

/ii««f««(DrwiSo). -kingoftheSidooiaiis' 
upon  a  votive  inscription,  and  Tynan  coins  of  ttte  time 
of  Antiochus  IV.  bear  the  legend  im  sidinim 

(diisdn^)  'of  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of  the  Sidooiaas.' 
So  too  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  Elulmus  lui%  of  Tyre 
and  snzerain  of  most  of  the  Phoenician  coast  is  called 
Lule,  king  of  Sidon.  Of  course,  we  also  find  the 
narrower  use  of  the  torro  both  on  Phcenician  coins  and 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

(6)  In  Gen.49i3^  'Sidon'  is,  not  the  town — wWdi 
lies  too  far  H. — but  the  Phosnician  coasttand,  and 
in  Judg.  I87  the  i^rase  '  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians' 
refers  to  the  unwarlike  Phcenician  traders.  Ittobaal 
{see  Ethbaal,  but  also  SOLOUON,  §  3  i)  is  called  '  king 
of  the  Sidonians'  in  i  K. IS31,  and  SokMWMi  (t  K. 
66  [so])  admits  the  stqniori^  of  the  '  ^dooians'  to  the 

1  Winckler  alto  qucstlooa  the  ezplanatian  'fid>4om.'  He 
supposes  'Sdon'  to  be  a  Semitisad  finm  of  a  pre-FfaaaaciBa 
name  (AO FX  497), 
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Jews  in  the  he»-ing  of  timber.  In  both  cases  the  Phcc- 
aidans  are  meant.  '  Sidooians '  as  the  name  of  a  people 
must  once  have  been  as  common  as  the  ethnic  names 
Moabite,  Edomite.  Ammonite,  and  the  rest.*  Quite 
rightly,  then,  io  Gen.  10 15,  Canaan  (KSyria,  as  in 
Amama  lUilets)  is  said  to  have  two  sons,  Sd<»  (the 
Pbcenidans)  and  Heth  {the  Hittites).  Of  these  Sidon 
is  the  firstborn,  because,  as  we  now  know,  the  Hittites 
did  not  penetrate  into  central  Syria  till  the  fourteenth 
century.  '  Afterwards.'  so  the  writer  continues  (v.  M), 
'the  tribes  of  the  Canaanites  spread  themselves  abroad'; 
V.  M  is  admitted  to  be  an  intapolation  (see  e^.,  DiU- 
mann).  The  same  use  of  'Sidonians'  is  common  in 
Greek  literature. 

The  Pbcenicijuu  are  in  Homer  very  often  called  XiUmm  (//. 
tiiQo;  fUL  15111  =  4618),  and  their  bnd  ZOei^q  (/JL 0 loi ; 
ISaojV  True,  Mvunc  is  also  found  (//.  23743/;  OiilSaja, 
\^Mtff.  15415^^  Both  names  occur  together  ukewiie  in  the 
cdebmed  venes  concerning  Mcnelatu'  wanderinas  {.Od.  ^Hf^ 
The  name  of  the  i«wm  Sidon  is  found  in  Od,  15  495.  From 
the  fact  that  Sidon,  not  Tyre,  is  mentioned  we  mutt  not  draw 
political  conclusions  as  some  have  done ;  through  the  influence 
of  the  ethnic  name  *  Sidonian '  the  name  of  Siooa  was  fiuniliai 
to  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  Tyn,  allluu^  the 
latter  wax  then  much  the  more  important 

Roman  poets,  too,  frequently  use  'Stdonius'  (as  a 
synonym  for  'Poenus')  in  the  sense  <rf  'Phoenician' 
(cp  Ovid.  Fast.  8to8,  etc.  \  e.  m. 

A  ku%  frf  Sidon  has  dealings  with  Zedekiab  ( Jer.  27  3), 
and  Jew^  prophets  mention  Sidon  by  the  side  of  Tyre 
-  Oti™.    both  in  the  Babylonian  and  in  the  Persian 
period  (Jer.47  4  E«k.278  Joel  3  [4]  4). 

■jLihiiiiiui—  Unibrtunalely  the  OT  references  to  Zidon, 
as  well  as  to  Tyre,  often  occur  in 
passages  where  corruption  may  with  probability  be 
suspected  (so  Cheyne;  for  instances  see  MlZRAlu, 
TiSAS.  Zarephath).'  Whether  the  destruction  of 
Sidon  by  .Artaxerxes  Ochus  (351  b.c  )  is  really  referred 
to  in  Is.  23 1-14  (Duhm),  24 10  (Cheyne),  is  also  at  any 
rate  doubtfuL  The  comparative  revival  of  Sidon  in 
later  times  is  attested  by  Lk.  617  Acts273. 

Ahnhm  of  Sidon  <'a  dty  of  note,'  Eus.  OS)  attended  the 
Council  «  Nicea  (315  a.d.).   Again  and  again  Sidon  is  men- 
tioned m  the  annals  tiS  the  Cnisades.  Several 
4.  LMtr    times  destroyed,  it  was  for  three  centuries  quite 
|H"tll"Ti  *^  iniignificant  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kven- 
teenth  century  it  began  to  recover  under  the 
Drase  Emir  Fakhr  ed-Dm.   Tlw  present  town  of  ^wda  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants.    The  northern  harbour  still  survives ; 
but  the  tarye  southern  harbour  was  filkd  up  by  Fakhr  cd-Din, 
to  nake  it  maocanbls  to  the  TnAa.'  E.  u. ,  §  if. 

SIB^  The  proper  term  for  'besiege'  is  the  kal  of 
f*r  (-mt)  DtaOi*  9S.U1  1K.I697  lSt7S0t  eK.8«4/  17s 
189  Mil  IS.S93  Jer.Sl4  SSa,  usually  followed  by  ^  or 
The  corresponding  substantive  is  mi^0!X^  Nah.  8 14,  and  the 
phrase  ^  or  tJ3  n-TX  is  used  to  ijhmi.m  the  passive  '  to  be 
heweged.'  ^  is  used  in  the  sa^te  sense  when  applied  to  a 
dty  Dt.30i9  aK.24io25a  Ter.52s.  The  Greek  egulvalents 
ar«  wabopiCMV  (««),  nuuEaW^ir  {kml,  ivX  »tpi««*M<ot  iwL 
Jrwofqaflst  M,  ■vyKAatnn,  x^muoBv  kwi,  or  3tuuMWj'«i>  imL 
or  «««tfMr*n.  The  Avyiun  word  is  btmA  {ftlru  used  « 

The  earliest  pictorial  representations  of  sieges  and 
ananlts  of  fortified  towns  come  to  us  from  ancient 

 ,     Egypt-    Thus  the  tomb  of  Beni-Hasan 

portrays  a  fortress  of  the  Middle  Empire 


_-.    "    and  presents  a  vivid  example  of  a  siege. 
^WBtHI ;       Like  the  Avyrians  of  a  later  time,  the 
UnoL  EgnKiani 'advancedunder  coverof  the  arrows 
of  the  bowmen;  and  either  instantly  applied 
the  scaling  ladder  to  the  ramparts  or  undertook  the  routine  of  a 
rtcular  siege,  in  which  case  having  advanced  to  the  walls,  diey 
posted  themselves  under  cover  of  tettudos,  and  shook  and 

1  Forotber  OT  evidence  MB  Dt.8aJudg.S3(-Joth.U44X 
106x>>K.ll33jls.2Sa,«tc.  ••^  •* 

»jrs  and  -njt  would  earily  arise  out  of  aa  indistiiKtly  written 

^J^^"®™  a  SS™"  newly-ftiund  PhcEnician  inscriptions  it 
»W«a**  that  Sidon  consisted  of  at  least  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  was  called  o' pS.  '  Sidon^per-mare '  (C  C  Torrey, 
/AOS,  SS  (i9o>)  136^  Cp  the  Eshmnnaxar  inKtipdon,  /.  t6 
D<  pK  m  (C/,f  1  n.  3X  aad  the  A».  fbnn  AUnd'hrnmn  (see 
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dislodged  the  stones  of  the  par^iet.'  This  they  accomplished 
by  means  of  what  mi^t  be  called  a  hand  battering-ram,  con- 
sistinE  of  a  long  lance  or  pole  with  a  strong  metal  point.  In 
case  the  fortress  resisted  all  attacks  by  scaling  ladders  and 
assaults  by  the  hand-nun  the  testudo  or  pent-house  would  be 
employed,  which  concealed  as  well  as  protected  the  sutpen  «4o 
undermined  the  walls.  This  testudo  was  a  rude  ftamework 
covered  with  hides  large  enough  to  contain  several  men  (W'lk. 
Anc.  Eg*.  1 34a  ff.  and  woodcut ;  Rosellini,  McHumtmti  civi/t 
del/  'Efttte,  118)1 

The  Tell -el -Amama  despatches  (1450-1400  b.c) 
yield  us  but  little  informati<Mi.  The  Egyptian  governor 
Rib-Addi,  in  repeated  letters  to  the  King  of  Egypt, 
com  pores  bioudf  to  a  '  bird  sitting  in  a  snare '  (?Gage, 
basket),^  when  beueged  in  Gebal  the  hostile  foraea 
commanded  by  Abd-ASirta.  We  are  reminded  of 
Sennacherib's  phrase  in  the  Taylor-cylinder  in  whi^  he 
boasts  that  he  had  shut  in  Hezekiah  '  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage'  (col.  3ao).  Rib-Addi  addresses  repeated  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  E^gyptian  sovereign  to  send  him  sabl  (or 
amilfiti)  masarta(-ti),  'garrison  troops'  {cp  Heb.  tISii^), 
and  says  (in  another  letter)  that  he  remains  helpless 
and  inactive  in  his  town  and  dare  mt  pass  outside  the 
city  gates  (64,  //.  30/ ) ;  but  we  have  no  details  re- 
specting siege  operations. 

When  we  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.  (19th  dyn. ),  however,  the  reign  of  Rameses 
11.  affords  us  interesting  glimpses  into  the  methods  of 
siege  and  assault.  The  scenes  are  depicted  in  Lepsius' 
D€nkmSler,Ztf6.  We  have  a  representation  the 
storming  of  Dapnm  {?),  a  fortress  of  the  Qeta. 

'This  fortoesif  ai  we  see,  deviates ■omewhat  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  buUdfa^  Below,  a  battlemented  wall  surrounds  an 
immense  lower  Miilding  which  supports  fbnr  towen,  the  largen 
of  which  has  windows  and  balconies.  Above  the  lowers  is  seen 
the  itandatd  of  the  town,  a  great  sUeld  pimed  through  with 
airowL  .  .  In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  shower  of 
stones  and  arrows  (hat  the  beaiaged  poor  down  from  abov^the 
Egyptian  soldiers  advance  under  cover  of  pent-booses.  Then 
ensues  the  actual  storming  of  the  castle  by  means  of  scaling- 
ladders.  .  .  Some  of  the  besieged  let  themselves  downovor  the 
wall,  more  than  one  being  killed  in  this  attempt  to  iiKuwi* 
(Erman,  Li/c  i»  Anc.  Bgypty  S33X   See  fig.  4  in  Ecvrr. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  Israd's  history  we  do  not 
read  of  regular  siege  operations.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  capture  cities  save  by  assault,  since  the  early 
nomad  Hebrews  did  not  possess  engines  of  war  or  other 
appliances  requisite  tcx  the  regular  reduction  of  a 
fortress.  In  capturing  a  city-fortress  by  direct  assault, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  which  was  stormed  by 
David's  warriors  (s  S.  56-S,  a  veiy  obscure  passage),* 
there  must  have  been  enormous  loss  of  life.  Soine 
skiUid  stratagem  was  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the 
besiegers,  as  a  pretended  retirement  followed  by  an 
ambuscade  (Josh.  8  4/ )  or  a  night-attack  ( Judg.  7 19 /■  )• 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Assyrians  resorted  to  the 
slow  methods  of  siege  in  reducing  the  fortress-cities  to 
subjection  in  the  earliest  period,  vie.,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiglatb-pileser  L  Even  in 
the  records  of  ASur-na;b--abal  and  Sialmaneaa-  II.  we 
have  no  account  of  such  operations,  though  the  monu- 
ments portray  them  occasionally.  Thus  in  describing 
the  capture  of  Madara  in  the  annals  of  ASur-nasir-abal 
(coL  2,  //.  98 /,  ATfflSg)  we  are  only  told  ;  'The  city 
was  very  strong  {dandn  danniJ).  Four  walls  {durdni) 
eiM:ircIed  it.  I  stormed  the  town  ;  they  feared  my 
fearM  weapons.'  In  an  earlier  passage  (col.  254)  no 
details  are  furnished  of  siege-operations  (in  the  capture 
of  Amalu),  and  many  other  similar  instances  might 
be  given.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  regular  siege  operations  were  not 
carried  on.  These  involved  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  as  well  as  of  means  and  material.  Engines  of 
war,  like  diariots,  were  difficult  objects  of  transport  in 
a  mountainotts  oountiy.  We  have  already  bad  ooonon 
to  notice  the  pass^^  in  the  annalistic  inscriptions 


t.  Alexia. 


I  See  Winckler.  UrBv.  BS 
&4  8-10,  etc.    Kima  iffmn 
expression  ca  Jer.  6  ». 

s  [SeeCr&^tf.] 
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which  record  that  chariots  were  left  behind  for  this 
reason  (Chakiot,  §  4). 

When  we  come  to  the  records  of  Sargon  II.  (7ai-70s) 
we  have  in  his  great  triumphal  palace-wall  inscription 
a  vivid  account  of  his  campai^  against  Merodach- 
baladan.  This  document  {X'B26A_f.).  as  well  as  the 
annals  (where  the  defence  of  Dfir-Athara  is  recounted, 

348  /),descnbesthe  precautions  taken  by  the  besieged. 
Merodach •  baladan  flees  from  Babylon,  his  capital, 
takes  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  E>Qr-Yakin,  strengthens 
its  walls,  summons  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  his 
assistance,  and  posts  them  before  the  great  wall  He 
then  dug  out  a  trench  of  immense  size,  300  cubits 
broad  and  iS  cubits  deep,  and  filled  it  by  cutting  a 


description  of  the  operations  against  Urdamant,  says 
that  he  blockaded  him  and  deprived  him  of  food  and 
water  {A'B'2t6i),  and  in  another  passage  (cyt.  col.  8109) 
refers  to  the  warriors  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  cities. 
These  arc,  however,  very  slight  details  and  bear 
reference  to  defence  rather  than  attack. 

What  these  verbal  descriptions  omit  is  supplied  to  us  in 
fair  abundance  by  the  monumental  representations.  The 
accompanying  figure  of  the  siege  of  a  city  by  A£ur-nasir- 
abal  (fig.  1 )  furnishes  the  details  which  we  require  and 
enables  us  to  realise  the  enormous  slaughter  which  the 
storming  of  a  fortress  entailed.  Another  figure  (fig.  a) 
portrays  the  siege  of  a  town  by  Tiglath - pileser  III. 
Archers  are  depicted  shooting  at  the  walls  from  bdiind 


Fig.  I. — Siege -Operations  bjr  AMyiians. 


channel  to  the  Euphrates  (Triumph.  Insc.  //.  laj/.). 
Having  thus  flooded  a  large  area  around  the  city  with 
water,  he  broke  the  bridges.  What  follows  is  certainly 
somewhat  obscure.  Merodach-baladan  is  described  as 
pitching  his  royal  tent  in  the  midst  of  this  defensive 
lake  'like  a  tulmi  bird.'  In  flamboyant  style  Sargon 
says  that  he  (Sargon)  transported  his  warriors  over  the 
flood  'like  eagles.'  We  may  suppose  that  some  rafts 
were  constructed  (see  Winckler's  remarks  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  KeilschriflUxte,  34).  The  battle  must  have 
been  fierce  and  murderous  and  the  waters  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Merodach- baladan's  warriors  (/.  130). 
We  read  of  no  prolonged  attempt  to  reduce  Dfir-Yakin 


FiQ,  a. — Sharp-ihooten  behind  Shdters. 

by  regular  approaches.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the 
fortress  Dflr-Athara,  into  which  on  another  occasion 
Merodach  retreated,  defending  it  by  mc-ins  of  a  deep 
fosse,  filled  from  the  river  Surappi  (//.  348  f. ),  the 
siege  operations  were  of  brief  duration,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  (own  was  reduced  before  sunset  (/.  253). 

In  the  Taylor -cylinder  of  Sennacherib  (col,  3ai/ 
KB^i)i)  we  read  that  the  Assyrian  general  erected 
against  Jerusalem  ramparts  {^!idni,  probably  'towers') 
which  effectually  shut  in  the  defenders  of  the  city. 
Cp  Rassam  c>'l.    col- 25a.      A£ur-bani-pal,  in  his 
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wicker  screens,  while  the  battering-ram  is  wielded  below, 
and  we  behold  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  captives  impaled  ad 
terrvrem  before  the  walls.  To  this  horrible  practice  the 
inscriptions  bear  witness.  Thus  A$ur-bani-pal  (Rassam- 
cyL  col.  23/.)  in  the  accoimt  of  his  Egyptian  campaign 
describes  how  his  generals  attacked  the  hostile  cities  of 
the  Delta,  hung  the  corpses  of  the  rebels  on  stakes  and. 
after  having  flayed  them,  placed  their  skins  on  the  city 
walla. 

The  monumental  reliefs  show  that  the  usual  course 
in  storming  a  fortress  was  for  the  heavy-armed  to 
advance  first  and  with  shield  in  band  to  mount  the  tall 
ladders  which  were  placed  against  the  city-waits  and 
reached  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The 
archers  meanwhile  from  behind  the  protective  screens 
made  of  wicker-  or  wood-woric  discharged  arrows  against 
the  defenders  on  the  walls  and  especially  against  the 
towers  where  the  enemy  were  concentrated.  Doubtless 
fire  was  employed,  and  missiles  co%-ercd  with  tow  and 
resin  or  pitch  would  be  hurled  against  anything  com- 
bustible. Thus  in  the  early  Israelite  episode  (narrated 
in  Judg.  946-49)  we  read  that  Abimelech  and  his  followers 
cut  down  branches  and  set  fire  to  the  hold  of  the  temple 
of  El-BCrith  into  which  the  occupants  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  had  betaken  themselves.' 

The  historical  books  of  the  OT  and  occasional 
passages  in  the  prophets  enable  us  to  supply  a  few  details 
of  the  ancient  siege- operations  carried  on  in  the  wars  of 
pre-exilian  Israel.  Thus  3  S.  11  furnishes  some  account 
of  the  siege  of  Rabbath  Ammon,  and  it  can  be  readily 
inferred  that  it  lasted  a  considerable  time.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  reference  to  any  entrenchments, 
engines  of  war,  or  other  siege  operations  or  appliances. 
The  Hittite  Uriah  (7-v-)  was  simply  slain  by  a  scatie 
executed  by  the  Ammonites  against  Joab's  beleaguering 
force.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Israel  by  that 
time  was  not  conversant  with  any  other  methods  of 
warfare  than  night -attacks,  surprises,  feigned  retreats  or 
ambuscades.  For  in  3  S.  2O15,  where  the  siege  of  Abel- 
beth-maacah  is  described,  a  mound  or  embankment 
{soi/ldh)  is  thrown  up  against  the  city.  This  embank- 
ment stood  in  the  intervening  space  between  the  principal 
wall  and  a  smaller  outer-wall  (A//).      And  we  are 

t  [On  the  obscure  word  n**lic  aee  Hold  ;  uu)  on  the  Dairativc, 
Shechem,  Zalmok.) 
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apparently  to  understand  that  under  the  protection  of 
this  embankment,  occufned  probably  by  archers  or 
engines  of  war,  some  of  the  Israelite  troopts  were  oc- 
cupied in  tindemiining  (so  Ewald)  or  battering  down 
the  walls.  ^  The  passage  shows  that  the  Hebrews  under 
Joab's  energetic  military  guidance  were  banning  to 
make  some  progress  in  siege  op}erations,  not  improbably 
under  Phcenician  influence.  See  Fortress,  g  a,  and 
cp  a  S,  5ii. 

When  we  turn  to  another  important  passage,  in 
I  K.  20,  descriptive  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad 
(  =  Hadadezer,  the  Dad'idri  of  Shalmaneser's  inscr.  read 
by  Winckler  Bir'idri)'  we  find  several  elements  that  are 
obscure  [see  Crit.  Bib.\  The  account,  moreover,  is 
from  two  distinct  sources  (see  Kittcl).  In  v.  la  a  word 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  between  icri  and  the 
following  Tvrr^p.  0  read  oUoSofJi-fyTaTt  x^P<"'<''  '  build 
a  rampart '  or  perhaps  '  palisaded  camp. '  The  former 
seems  here  to  be  the  meaning  of  x^P^-  which  is  also 
employed  in  a  collective  sense  by  Polybius  (in  the  sense 
of  'entrenched  camp').  The  omitted  word,  correspond- 
ing to  this  Greek  word  for  '  rampart,'  was  in  the  original 
Hebrew  text  used  by  the  6  -fi^a  (cp  Dt.20i9  Heb. 
and  9)  ' siege-works '  or  'lines  of  circumvallation. ' 
There  is  an  alternative  view,  that  the  word  to  be  supplied 
here  is  d*^  '  battering-rams ' ;  but  this  has  no  basis  of 
support  in  the  0,  and  is  only  plausibly  sustained  by  the 
use  of  the  phrase  Q-b  in  Ezek.  43  in  connection  with 
the  word  ons.  Over  these  lines  of  entrenchment,  within 
which  Benhadad  and  his  Syrian  troops  thought  them- 
selves secure,  Ahab  made  a  desperate  sally  with  700a 
men  and  utterly  routed  the  enemy. 

The  importance  of  the  military  embankment  (nhhb)  for 
siege  operations  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  monu- 


FiG.  3.— Wheeled  Turret  with  Ram. 

mental  reliefs.  The  n^Sfi  was  constructed  of  earth  and 
stones  and  might  even  reach  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
confronting  fortress-wall.  Sometimes  a  path  paved 
with  bricks  or  tiles  was  formed  on  this  rampart  and 
upon  this  lof^  six-wheeled  movable  turrets,  carrying 
bowmen  on  the  summit,  and  provided  with  a  powerful 

1  Heb,  .Tcftrrri  ^-aa^  on'nfo.  Ewald  regards  Dn-nrto  u 
denom.  verbfioni  nni'  'bole,'  and  u  followed  by  Bottctacr  nnd 
Tbeniui.  S,bowever,iendeT,t>«oS«tti'(LiroAnn-),wbichlead> 
Wcllhaujen  mnd  Klostennann  to  restore  0'3v'nO(cp  Prov.  34a 

Jon.  1 4), '  were  meditating  to  oveTthrow,  etc ' — a  wealc  nieaiung. 
*  [To  reference  in  Bknhadad,  |  t,  add  now  A'AT^I  I  95a.] 
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battering-ram,  were  driven  down  the  paved  slope  against 
the  hostile  wall  or  tower.  Some  of  these  movable  rams 
(fig.  3),  mounted  on  wheeled  conveyances,  were  of  mttch 
smaller  size.  These  possessed  a  powerful  head  or  spur, 
shaped  like  a  ram's  head,  and  the  body  of  the  convey- 
ance was  framed  of  thick  planks  which  afforded  pro- 
tection to  the  warriors  inside  against  the  arrows  and 
stones  discharged  by  the  defenders  of  the  besieged  city. 
The  more  simple  and  prin\itive  contrivances,  consisting 
of  long  beams  or  poles  with  metal  heads  (such  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used,  see  above),  which  were  driven 
by  hand  only  against  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls, 
were  employed  even  as  late  as  in  the  days  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (middle  of  gth  cent.  B.C.),  and  even  in 
the  days  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  if  we  can  trust  the  details  of 
Ezekiel's  portrayal  of  his  operations  against  Tyre,  28g 
(see  below).  The  larger  movable  towers  with  powerful 
rams  may  be  found  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Asur- 
nasir-abal.  BiUerbeck  thinks  that  they  must  have  been 
employed  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  reduce  the 
enormous  walb  of  strongholds  that  were  erected  in 
Babylonia  as  far  back  as  3000  B.  c. ' 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  regal  period  in 
Hebrew  history  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Assyrians 
8  I^tar  -an  familiar  to  Israel.     Thus  the 

A.,,   |.  word  for  battering-nun,  idr,  is  several 

•zmc  UTML  times  employed  by  Ezekiel  (4a,  21«7[aa]). 
We  cannot,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  deuils  of  a  Cb. 
26  tj  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  King  Uzziah  placed 
calapults  or  balliita  (n^j^n,  see  Engine)  for  discharg- 
ing stones  and  darts  on  the  towers  of  Jetusalem. 
Probably  the  passage  reflects  the  tradition  as  to  defen- 
sive apparatus  in  a  besi^ed  town  of  the  early  Greek 
period  (300  B.C.).  Certainly  catapults  were  employed 
by  the  Assyrians  for  dischar^ng  stones  and  darts  at  the 
defenders  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Israel  was  familiar  before  750  B.C.  with  these  military 
engines  ;  but  we  have  no  mention  of  them  in  pre-exilian 
literature.  In  Jet.  66  reference  is  made  to  one  of  the 
characteristic  accompaniments  of  a  siege,  viz.,  the 
destruction  of  trees.  Fruit-trees  are  here  not  specifically 
mentioned,  but  all  the  trees  whose  wood  served  for 
palisades  or  hurdles,  as  shelters  for  the  archers  or  as 
timber  for  the  pent-houses.  That  the  Hebrews,  like 
the  Assyrians,  employed  the  services  of  slingers  (see 
Sling)  in  sieves  is  clearly  shown  by  3  K.  Sas- 

In  Ezek.  4)  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
forms  of  siege-work  to  be  depicted  on  the  tile  in  which 
the  central  figure  represents  Jerusalem  itself.  Around 
it  are  placed  the  rampart  {ddyik)  and  the  embankment 
{solfldh).  Encampments  are  to  be  made  and  battering- 
rams*erected  on  every  side.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
these  dear  and  definite  features  have  been  derived  from 
the  prophet's  acquaintance  with  the  military  operations 
of  Nebuchadrezzar's  armies.  A  fresh  and  vivid  detail 
should  be  noted  in  Ezek.  26  B  in  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  {g.v. ).  Nebuchadrezzar  will  beside  Tyre.  The 
embankments  will  be  cast  up  and  the  Ushido  reared 
against  her.  Kraetzschmar,  however,  doubts  the  render- 
ing of  sintidA  by  teitudo,  and  prefers  to  r^:ard  it  as 
meaning  the  high  shield  carried  by  the  Babylonian 
soldiery,  under  whose  protection  they  undermined  the 
walls.  In  favour  of  this  view  he  cites  E)etitzsch,  Beitrdgt 
titr  Assyr.  8175.  In  v.  g  the  doubtful  words  t^sg  rio 
probably  refer  to  the  battering-ram,  and  we  should 
render  with  Comill,  '  And  his  battering-ram  he  places 
against  thy  walls  and  thy  towers  he  demolishes  with  his 
lances.' 

The  Books  of  Maccabees  throw  some  light  on  the 

I  See  '  Fonresi -construct ion  in  the  Ancient  Etut,'  by  Colonel 
BiUerbeck  in  Der  alt*  Orienlfl\  no.  4  (Leipsic,  i9cx>).  The 

C resent  writer  much  rcerets  that  this  careful  study  came  into 
is  hands  too  late  for  nim  to  utilise  in  the  article  Fortress. 
BiUerbeck  gives  a  ground-plan  (16)  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
King  Gudea  (about  3000  B.C.)  inscribed  on  a  siooe  ilab  preserved 
in  the  Louvre. 
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liege  operations  of  the  second  century  &c    In  the 
A.- pxt-itj  I-         ^       ^i***^  described  in  i  Mace. 

651  /  we  read  of  station!  to  aboot  from 

■JjhMalptoM.  pfobaUy  embankments, 

■M  aiOMpniil  j^^j  engines  of  war  for  the  dis- 
charge ot  fire-brands  {wvpofiiXa)  and  stones  (Xitfo^Xa). 
as  well  as  vKoprUka  whicji  Mem  to  have  been  a  smaller 
lund  of  VKof/wlot  or  great  cross-bow  (called  also  yturr/M- 
^inn  '  <tomacb-bow').i  Lastly  we  have  slii^  (see 
Sung).  Engineswerealsoconstnictedbythebesiegedto 
repet  these  attacks.  In  the  days  of  Simon  the  Maccabee 
strongholds  were  erected  in  Judsea  '  fi»tified  with  high 
towers,  great  walls,  gates,  and  tian'  and  well  pro- 
viuoned.  In  i  Mace.  I843  we  read  that  Simon 
besieged  Gaza  and  invested  it  with  intrenched  camps 
and  brought  a  panicular  engine  called  it^/hn^u  (or 
'city  taker')  to  bear  against  the  city,  and  battered  one 
of  the  towers  and  captaied  it  '  The  occupants  of  the 
AinXit  then  leaped  into  the  city  and  there  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  rent  their 
clothes  and  went  on  the  walls  with  their  wives  and 
children  and  cried  with  a  loud  vtice  beseeching 
Simon.' 

This  ^X^oXti  was  invented  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
in  the  siege  of  Eatamis  in  Cyprus  in  306  B.C.  It  was  a 
tower  I30  feet  high  and  measured  60  feet  laterally.  It 
was  carried  on  four  wheels,  each  is  feet  in  diameta*. 
was  divided  into  nine  stories,  and  was  manned  by 
aoo  soldiers,  who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel 
beams  at  the  base  (Waire-Comish).  An  even  larger 
machine  was  employed  at  the  si^  of  Rhodes  in  the 
following  year,  pyramidal  In  shape  and  with  iron  plates 
on  the  three  sides. 

The  use  of  slingt  in  sieges  to  which  a  K.  S  t  Mace. 
631  bear  witness  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
period  of  dominatiw.  When  Sabirnu  the  Roman  pro- 
curator was  besieged  by  the  }ews.  the  attackers  used 
slingers  as  well  as  archers  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10s)  and  they 
were  also  employed  by  Pompey  with  considerable  effect 
when  he  besieged  Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  B/ 
i.  I^y  This  siege  was  memorable  for  the  enormous 
labour  involved  In  filling  up  not  only  the  ditch  in  front 
of  the  X.  side  of  the  temple,  but  the  deep  valley  as  well. 

Josephus  in  his  Dt  Bella  fudaUo  furnishes  abundant 
material  for  detailed  description  —  though  not  in- 
frequently exaggerated'— of  a  Roman  siege.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  vivid  particulars,  derived  from 
personal  experience,  of  Vespasian's  operations  against 
the  naturally  strong  fortress  of  Jotapata  {BJVa.t^f.). 
Hurdles  were  formed  of  the  wood  cut  down  from  the 
mountfuns  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment.  Meanwhile  the'Jews 
hurled  darts  and  stones  at  the  troops  so  engaged. 
Vespasian,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  160  engines  which 
discbaiged  javelins,  stones  a  talent  in  weight,  arrows, 
and  fiery  missiles,  aiul  thus  made  the  walls  untenable  1^ 
the  defenders,  when  th^  came  within  range.  Sallies, 
however,  were  made  from  the  walls,  the  htirdles  dragged 
away,  and  the  workers  at  the  embankmmt  killed.  The 
attempt  made  by  Josephus  to  raise  the  height  of  the 
city  walls  was  carried  out,  in  spite  of  the  volleys  of 
missiles,  the  ingenious  expedient  of  coverii^  hxed 
[Mies  with  raw  hides  from  newly  killed  animals,  which 
owing  to  their  moisture  were  proof  against  (ire.  Another 
device,  to  neutralise  the  shock  of  the  battering  ram,* 

1  Sm  Wane-Comlth,  Caneite  Dicl.  «/  Grtfk  and  Roman 
AHtiao.,  'Tonn«ntum,'636 

'  ThttlMttering>rain(A/iiL7i9,  SI  214^)  was  far  more  fonnid- 
^>1«  than  the  nuns  employed  by  tite  AKSjTianx  described  above, 
and  propelled  by  diflerent  ineuis.  It  was  a  vast  beam  of  wood 
Kke  a  vessel's  mast,  with  a  thick  piece  of  iron  at  the  head  and 
swung  in  the  ur  b)r  rapes  pasung  over  its  centre  and  suspended 
like  a  balance  in  a  pMr  of  scales  from  a  second  beam  supported 
by  other  beams  passing  on  both  sides  of  the  second  like  a  cross, 
niis  battering-ram  was  then  pulled  by  a  great  number  of  men 
with  united  force.  In  order  to  protect  them  it  was  cosed  with 
bardlM  all  over  the  upper  part,  secured  with  skins. 
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consisted  in  letting  down  sacks  of  chaff  to  meet  the 
impact  (I  90).  As  an  effective  mode  of  defence  scald' 
ing  ml  1VBS  ptxired  upm  the  Roman  soidien  and 
penetrated  within  thdr  armour. 

We  have  no  space  to  describe  further  the  varied  ex- 
pedients in  offence  and  defence  in  this  memorable  ri^. 
nor  to  recount  other  phases  of  warfare  that  present 
themselves  either  in  the  investment  of  Gamala  or  in  the 
operations  carried  on  by  Titus  around  Jennalem.  These, 
like  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Alesia  in  Ceesar,  it  BeU. 
Gall.  768-89,  belong  to  clastic^  rather  than  UUical 
archaeology. 

The  elhies  of  ancient  warfare  are  almost  univenally 
oons[ricuous  by  their  absence.    The  religious  sanction  of 

R  WnaUilM^^^        Ban)  was  given  to  wholesale 

^""l™"  slaughter  which  the  Hebrews  like  other 
Semitesruthlessly  inflicted  on  the  captured 
inhabitants  (Joshua,  ^unni.  i  S.  IS33  aS.  81 ;  cp  2  K. 
813  15i6  H0S.H1  [13i6]  Am.li3.    Also  see  Stone  of 

Mesha,  /.  t/}.  Even  the  deuteroDomk:  Iq^latkm  made 
it  incumbent  (Dt.  2O13)  that  every  male  inhabitant  of  a 
town  that  resisted  should  be  put  to  the  swntl,  but 
women,  children,  and  cattle  should  be  carried  away  as 
captives.  Assyrian  montmients  depict  the  terrible  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  a  captured  town.  Mothers 
and  roaidena  on  the  walls  are  portrayed  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  outstretched  hands  praying  for  mercy.  But 
mercy  was  scant.  Aiur-nasir-abal,  after  storming  a 
mountain  stronghold,  boasts  that  be  cut  off  the  heads 
of  360  warriors  and  built  them  up  into  a  pyramid  (col. 
I64).  In  the  capture  of  Quia!  3000  prisoners  were 
burnt  (/.  itA).  The  strong  fortress  of  Tda  with  thiee 
encircling  walls  received  a  fearful  ponidunenL  Many 
prisoners  were  burnt.  Others  were  deprived  of  hand, 
arm,  nose,  ears,  or  eyes.  The  Assyrian  boasts  that  he 
erected  a  coliunn  of  writhing  agony  (/.  118).  Boys  and 
girls  were  burnt  in  the  flames  (col,  2i).  That  all  the 
survivors  became  slaves  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
universal  custom.  Walls  were  laxed  to  their  foim- 
dations,  the  dty  totally  dontriished,  while  cattle  and 
valuables  were  carried  off  as  sptuL  The  fruit-trees 
around  the  city  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  invader. 
Thus  Tiglath- pileser  III.  in  descritung  his  operatkms 
against  Chinzer  (Rawt,  Nimrud-insc  II.,  67,  94)  says, 
(isu)  kirt  (isu)  musukkani  £a  dih  dfiriSu  akisma  iSten  ul 
ezib ;  '  The  plantaUons  of  palm  which  abutted  on  hb 
rampart  1  cut  down,  not  a  sil^  one  did  I  leave.' 
Though  Elisha  recommended  a  like  oouise  in  the  war 
against  Moab  (3  K.Stg),  the  growing  humanitarian 
spirit  gradually  broke  into  the  old  ruthless  tradition  of 
hirem.  The  fruit-trees  around  the  city  were  to  be 
spared  (Dt.  20 19 / ).  Yet  the  old  spirit  of  warfare  still 
remained  in  full  force  {w.  13-17),  especially  in  reference 
to  Canaanite'  towns.  But  this  was  after  all  a  trait  of 
the  dead  past  Greater  mercy  was  to  be  shown  in  wars 
with  more  distant  peoides  (w.  11-15).  And  this  growing 
Spirit  of  humanity  is  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Gaxa  (Gasara), 
an  episode  already  narrated  (§  4).  In  re^ionae  to  thdr 
entreaties  he  becomes  reconciled. 

The  duration  of  a  siege  varied  with  the  resisting 
power  of  the  walls  and  its  defenders  as  well  as  the  stria- 

i  Ihrntian  °^  ^  investment  Other  fiKtors 
of  a  alMa  co-operated,  such  as  the  proviuons  stored 
in  the  city  and  the  water-supply.  {>iseasc 
also  mi^t  accelerate  the  end.  The  si^e  of  Samaria 
lasted  more  than  two  years.  The  si^e  of  the  island 
of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  I\'.  and  Sargbn  II.  lasted 
probably  five  years,  and  by  Nebucha(ta«ttar  thirteen 
yenrs  (unsucceufiilly).  Of  the  great  straits  to  whic^  a 
prolonged  siege  reduced  the  inhatxtants  we  hare  a  vivid 
portraiture  In  3  K.6a5  Cidc4ioii  fiioii  Jer.  ISy  l^m, 
230  Dt  28 S3.    Cp  the  language  of  Lk.  21  sj/. 

o.  c.  w. 

SIEVE  (rn)3.  Am.9^  ;  n|i;.  Is.  30>«t)  and  BIFT 
(ciNi&zw),  Lk.  2231.    See  AGRtctJLTtntE,  $  10. 
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SIGN,  SIGHS.     I.    D].  tit.  and  3.  'eth. 
See  Emsicns,  |  tmc.    For  'ligu'  in  phrase  D'nBtS) 
vqpMM      f^pitn,  Me  WoKDExs ;  also  Gosnu*  1 137^ 

>  p^,  ftjyilM,  £iek.Wij  Jer.nai  a  K.S8 17.    See  coL 

4.  nm^  mtmFltk,  Jer.  0 1,  RV  '  aisnaL' 

5.  nf^tfiifwtt  AcuSS  ti.    Sec  Castox  and  Pollux. 
£.  vii^iat-.   See  above,  3, 

For '  tha  tiralra  alsna '  (ni^  1  K.  23  5  EVnv-,  and  nnio> 

{obSSja  AVmg.,  RVnw-  'atgnsttf  the  Zodiac tee  Mazzaloth, 
f  AUAKOTK,  Stabs,  |  3</. 

SIGHET  (D^in.  AiHtdm;  VJI^.taiWaih.-^^V. 
'hM*  ;  «><cT^AMtX    See  Ring. 

SraOHd'rrp,  t^mp;  chwn  [BAF].  ciwn  [L]).  a 
king  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  time  of  the  early  Israelites. 
There  are  serious  problems  arising  out  of  the  accounts 
of  Shan.  Our  object  must  be,  first,  to  give  a  dcetch 
of  the  tradilicniB  in  their  present  fbnn,  and  to  state  the 
position  of  previous  critics  as  to  their  historical  value, 
and  next,  to  point  out  the  preat  simplification  of  the 
whole  question  produced  by  the  application  of  a  keener 
criticism  to  the  text  of  the  narratives. 

Shon  is  represented  in  the  traditional  text  as  a  king 
<rf'  the  Amorites  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  dominion 

1  ThA  t™  bounded  bj'  the  jabbok  (»  the  N. . 

dMin^^xfc.  Amon  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 

aramai  mzc  Jordan  on  the  W. ,  and  extended  east- 
wards to  the  desert  (Judg.  11 »).  Acceding  to  Josh. 
123  1337.  however,  it  also  included  the  Akabah  [f.v.] 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  (called 
Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth),  and  in  Josh.  18  ai  the  five 
kings  of  the  Midianites  killed  by  the  Israelites  (Nil  81 8) 
are  called  '  princes  of  Sihon '  («'«um>  B],  arfup  [A]). 
When  Israel  asked  leave  of  this  Anuwite  king  to  pass 
through  his  land,  in  order  to  reach  the  Jordan  and 
in^-ade  Canaan,  he  refused  it,  and  took  the  field  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Jahaz  (Xu.  21  ai-34  i 
Dt.236-36; Judg. lli9-»).  ThelsraelitestookHeshbon, 
Sihon's  capita],  and  with  it  all  the  territory  b^ween  the 
Jabbok  and  the  jy^non.  OG  [g-vJ^  and  his  kingdran  tbey 
also  cooquerrd,  and  so,  as  it  woidd  appear  unintention- 
ally, they  became  the  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region  called,  in  the  «-ider  sense,  Gitead  (see 
GiLfAD,  %  3).  The  northern  part — the  former  kingdom 
of  Og — was  given  to  half  Mnnasseh,  the  southern  to 
<;ad  and  Reuben.  From  Na  2X37-30  Josh.  ISas  Dt. 
23fi  it  is  inferred  that  Sihon  <  had  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  driving  Moab  southwards  over  Amon  and  Ammon 
eastwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok,  had  founded  a 
kingdom  for  himself.' '  The  extraordinary  negotiations 
described  in  Judg.  11 14-37  are  based  upon  the  asserted 
fact  that  the  territory  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon 
originally  and  properly  belong^  to  Ammon.  The 
Ammonites  sought  in  vain  to  conquer  their  ancient 
territoiy  from  Uie  Israelites,  and  in  z  K.419  we  find 
fme  of  Sokimon's  prefects  mling  over  'the  land  of 
Gilead,  the  country  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  and 
Oe  the  kii^  cS  Rashan.' 

The  dranutance  that  neither  J  nor  P  mentions  the  fight  with 
SOion  has ngiested  to  Meyer  UlA TWby!.ff.) and  Su3e {C.yi 
lii«)tlnttliefiglit  wtthSuum  can  have  fanned  no  part  dT  (be 
oeiBinal  tndUiaa,  and  ame  ont  of  a  minindentaDUng  of  the 
«la  sons  in  Nn.Sln-ao.    Their  objection  are  noticed  and 

3^ied  to  by  Kitiel  (/Jiii.  2a3S-a3t)and  by  G.  A.  Smith  (//C 
t),  but  not  altogether  concluaivety. 

The  redactors  and  editors  of  the  already  corrupt 
"Htlbrem  texts  have  ventured  to  alter  the  historical  and 
CrittaaltT  geographical  details  in  accorda^nce  with 
*"™  inaccurate  ideas ;  bat  they 
use  their  liberty  so  conscientiously  that 
it  is  almost  always  possible  in  a  greater  or  less  dej^ree 
to  discern  the  true  text  underlying  the  fiiilse.   Og  the  king 
of  the  Amorites  was  really  Agag  king  of  the  Anunmites  or 
Jeiahmeelites  (  =  Amalekites),  and  the  region  occupied 
by  his  branch  of  the  Jenihmeelite  race  was  called 
Ouhan — the  N.  .Hainan  Cush,  whidi  adjtwied 

iG.  A.  Smith,//!;  557/ 
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Missur  or  Mofri.  This  ■  Ctuhan '  (jna)  was  mimrritten 
Sihon.  Whether  the  capital  of  the  land  was  called 
'  Heshbon '  {psvn}  or  '  I^eshmon '  (povn)  nuty  be 
doubtful.    There  are  traces  of  a  dan  oUled  ^Fr  or  the 

like  (cp  Hashabiafa,  Hashubofa)  as  well  as  of  one  called 
Difn  (cp  Heshmon,  Husham).  That  the  five  kings  of 
the  .Midianites  should  be  called  '  princes  of  Sihon '  (Josh. 
ISai)  need  not  surprise  us.  Their  names  are  based  on 
the  three  ethnic  names  Jerahmed,  Z&rephath,  and 
'Arftb ;  it  is  not  more  ¥ronderful  that  such  personages 
should  be  connected  with  Cushan  than  that  Balak.  a 
son  of  Zippor  (i.A,  a  Zarephathite),  should  be  introduced 
to  us  as  king  of  Missur  ('  Moab,'  in  Na  224,  etc.,  as 
often,  is  miswritten  for  '  Missur'),  and  that  these  khigs 
should  be  called  '  Midianites '  harmonises  with  the  fact 
that  Balak  king  of  Missur  ('  Moab')  is  closely  connected 
with  the  elders  of  Midian.  ^  The  reconstruction, 
whether  partial  or  complete,  of  all  the  oth«'  Sihon 
passages  would  oecui^  too  much  space  here  (see  Crit. 
Bii.).  Suflhx  it  to  say  that  the  view  of  E.  Meyer, 
Stade,  Bacon,  and  the  Oxf.  Hex.  that  Nu.21s6  is  an 
editorial  insertion  arbing  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  song  which  follows  seems  fully  justified.  The  song 
itself,  in  a  revised  form  which  probably  approaches  the 
true  text  somewhat  more  nearly  than  e^rUer  leviskms, 
appears  to  run  thus  : — 

37*  Let  the  cutle  of  Heshlxm  be  bnilt. 

Let  the  dty  of  Cushan  be  "^Mith*^  ! 
>8  For  a  fiie  bumeid  HethbMi, 
A  flame  the  city  of  Cuiban^ 
It  devoaied  the  dttes  of  Miffur, 
It  coriMimed  the  citadels  thereob 
39  Wo  to  thee  I  (O  people  of]  Mimr, 

Thou  Mt  undone,  O  people  of  Cushaml 
He  has  given  up  nil  sons  as  (ugitivei. 
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(Vea),  Jerahroecl  his  daughters  into  ■ 
Cnsmu)  as  far  as  Rimmon  ha* 
Mif^r  as  far  as  Naphtoa)}  !■ 


The  criticism  of  Judg.  11  laff.  siven  ebnriiere  (Jephthah,  H 
3,  3)  may  be  here  reamrmed,  so  tar  as  it  asserts  that  the  ikairative 
has  been  editorially  recast,  and  in  particular  that  the  account  of 


lephthah's  message  to  the  king  of  Ammon  (?)  must  originally 
have  referred  to  the  compact  between  Laban  and  Jacob  or 
larad  (Gen,  8I44-J4).  But  the  theory  that  fWjg  has  often 
arisen  out  of  pSop  or  ^NDnT>  taken  in  connection  with  the 
view  of  the  earlier  tradition  respecting  Moms  suggested  elsewhere 
^see  MuSRS,  |  tS),  sugzesK  a  belter  key  to  the  problem,  llie 
Og-story  itself  (see  OSi  did  not  originally  have  Hauran  for  its 
srene ;  this  naturally  suggests  a  more  radical  treatment  of  the 
Sihon-nanative.  On  the  statement  in  i  K.  4  ig  (HT  and  #), 
which  Kucnen  wrongly  suppoaed  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  an 
Amoriie  kjn^  Sihon,  see  Crit.  Bii,  Solomon's  twelve  prefects 
(as  the  original  text  must  have  stated)  were  most  probaUy 
placed  over  the  Inaalita  lerritory  in  the  Jenduuedite  N^b ; 
sec  Solomon,  |  6,  n.  i. 

See  Koenen,  TA.  Ti.  X&sttjfi  [1885).  B-  Meyer,  ZATW^ 
63*-5*[i8e5J.  T.  K,  C. 

8IH0B  (-ArrtE^).  Josh.IS3  AV,  RV  Shihok  (;.«.). 
Cp  also  Egypt,  Rivek  op.  and  Nile. 

SIXiAB,  BILTANU8.  Bilvuiu  (in  this  form  of  tlie 
name)  is  mentioned  only  four  times  in  NT.  In 
1  NT  data.  *  Thess.  1 1  a  Thess.  1 1  he  appears  as 
joint  author,  along  with  Paul  and 
Timothy,  of  the  respective  epistles ;  according  to 
3  Cor.  1  ig  he  preached  the  Gospd  in  Corinth  along 
with  the  same  two;  accc^ng  to  i  Peter  (5ia)  that 
Epistle  was  written  '  througb '  (2td)  Silvanus. 
Silas  (in  this  form  of  the  name)  is  met  with  only  in 

1  Either  the  large  Mhiuc  term  'Midian'  covers  the  smaller 
one  of  *Jeiahma«r(or 'Airqihaih'X  or  roon  probably  jno  is 
written  in«norfbrl>D(Hiffar);cpjoel8[4l4,fn*if)  "a,  where 
ym  may  come  fhm  -nss.  a  correction  of  it,  and  the  poem  in 
Is,  23,  where  both  and  p-rs  are  the  scribe's  errors  for  tikq, 
the  oracle  being  CMicemed  with  Mi^r.  In  Nu.  23  7  (MT  and 
8}  'elden  of  Moab'  and  'elders  of  Midian'  are  mentioned 
side  by  ude ;  y^a  apparently  cornea  from         and  this  from 

ttta  (the  original  reading  out  of  irtiicb  Sms  sprang); 

a  See  Crit.  Bib.  The  last  line  seems  to  baffle  Prof.  Sieven 
(Mt trite ht  Sttuiieit,  84ti).  But  Pesh-'s  reading  -uno  (sm 
Ukdbba)  might  have  suggestad  the  remedy.    Q>  htO  ffllll 

(Ft. « 13  [taD,  It.,  mo  nSsnc. 
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Acts  ISm-IS}.  At  the  council  of  Jerusalem  he  Is 
chosen  along  with  Judas  Barsabas  to  (uxompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  name  of  the  primitive  church  to 
Antioch  and  there  deliver  the  tetter  embodying  the 
apostolic  decree  which  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  com- 
municated  by  word  of  mouth  also  {Ibaaaj),  After 
some  lime  so  spent  they  return  to  Jerusalem  /  )■ 
Id  connection  with  their  appearance  in  Antioch  they  are 
called  'pro|diet3'  {rpo^^$nu) ;  when  chosen  at  Jerusalem 
th^  are  referred  to  as  '  chief  men  among  the  brethren ' 
{irSp§S  i/yoAfiei'M  tv  roii  d^Xi^ii)  ;  IS3333. 

After  tlie  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difference  about  John  Mark  before  the 
second  missionary  journey,  Paul  makes  choice  of  Silas 
to  take  the  place  of  Barnabas  as  his  companion  (I640). 
The  next  mention  of  Silas  is  in  connecti<Mi  with  the 
incidents  at  Philippi  when  he  and  Paul  wereapprebended, 
beaten  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  authority,  and 
cast  into  prison.  It  is  described  how  as  they  prayed 
aloud  at  midnight  they  were  miraculously  delivered  and 
how  they  baptised  the  gaoler  and  his  family.  When 
orders  came  to  let  the  prisonen  go,  Paul  claimed 
for  himself  and  bis  companion  their  privileges  as 
Roman  citizens,  thus  compelling  the  magistrates  to 
come  in  person  and  beg  them  to  leave  the  city  {16 19-40). 

In  connection  with  the  sojourn  in  Thessatonica  it  is 
recorded  of  Silas  that  be  took  part  in  the  successful 
missiooaiy  vrork  there  ;  and  after  a  tumult  was  escorted 
out  of  the  town  by  the  Christians  there  on  his  ni^t 
Joamcyinth  Paul  towards  Beroea  (174-iaa).  In  Benea 
with  Paul  he  was  again  successful  in  the  synagogue. 
Along  with  Timothy  (of  whom  there  has  been  no  men- 
tion by  name  since  I63)  Silas  remained  in  Beroca  whilst 
Paul,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult,  was  brought  by  the 
Christians  to  Athens  {VJiai-tsfi)-  Hiese  txing  back  a 
message  from  Paul  beting  SSias  and  Timothy  to  }oin 
him  as  soon  as  pos«ble,  he  awahing  their  arrinl  there 
(17i5^ifi)-  But  it  is  not  until  after  he  has  gone  on 
to  Ccffintb  that  they  actually  come  up  with  him  (I85). 

The  question  whether  by  the  two  forms  of  the  name 
the  same  person  is  denoted  is  one  which  must  be 
_  —  determined  mainly  by  the  contents  of  the 

idMttitv  passages  in  which  they  respectively  occur  ; 
^*  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  person  having 
two  names  does  not  in  itself  create  any  difficulty  {§  7). 

{a)  It  is  in  agreement  with  a  Cor.  1 19  that,  as  we  read 
in  Acts  18  5,  Silas  and  Timothy  rejoin  Paul  in  Corinth. 

{fi)  According  to  i  Thess.  S  i  5,  Paul,  before  the 
composition  of  x  Thess. ,  sent  Timothy  Arom  Athens  to 
Thessalonica.  According  xo  this  we  diall  have  to 
assume  at  all  events  a  hiatus  fn  Acts.  If,  as  we  read 
In  ActllSs,  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  not  at  Athens, 
but  at  Corinth,  then  if  he  was  to  be  sent  by  Paul  from 
Athens  to  Thessaloiuca  he  must  first  have  again  made 
the  joumqr  to  Athens  from  Corinth  along  with  the 
apostle. 

Of  any  mch  break  in  Paul's  scnoam  in  Corinth,  however,  we 
find  no  trace  in  AculBi-ia«.  Moreover,  it  is  impoasihle  to 
aiflgs  the  journey  to  Athens  to  a  later  date :  for,  accordii«  to 
Acts  18  iINm  Paul's  route  from  Coriatb  leua  faun  directly  by 
way  of  Ephetus  to  Syria,  The  third  nussionary  journey  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  dus  coiuwction ;  for  in  it  the  uiostle  came 
to  Macedonia  lint,  ptocMding  Bfterwaids  10  Hellas (ActiaO  \/. ; 
whether  to  Athens  or  no  is  not  at  all  taiA\  whilst  acconling  to 
I  These  S  It  S  4  he  had  not  been  in  ThesMlonica  again  before 
the  letter  was  oomposed. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  assume  that  a  journey  of 
Paul  from  Cmnth  to  Athens  has  been  omitted,  the 
tmly  altanotive  is  to  sedc  for  the  lacima  in  what  we  are 
told  concerning  Timothy  (and  Silvanus),  and  suppose 
somewhat  as  follows.  While  Paul  was  still  in  Athens 
(Acts  17 16-34).  not  afterwards  when  he  was  in  Corinth, 
he  was  joined  from  Bercea  by  Timothy,  whom  be  then 
sent  (from  Athens)  to  Thessalonica.  As  for  Silvanus, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  even  a  lactua,  if  we 
conjecture  that  his  meeting  with  Paul  did  not  occur  at 
Athens  but  only  after  CcMrinth  had  been  reached.  But 
if  in  Acts  the  arrival  of  Hmotlqr  at  Atiwns  is  left  nn- 
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mentioned  and  the  journeys  of  Timothy  and  Sdvants 
are  always  represented  as  having  been  made  logeibcr. 
there  is  also  the  other  possibility  that  Silvanus  joined 
Paul  along  with  Timothy  while  the  apostle  was  nfll  in 
Athens.  Only,  in  that  case,  when  Timothy  bet  out  from 
Athens  for  Theasalonicn  Silvanus  must  have  been  sent 
<^  somewhere  dse,  as  we  find  Paul  saying  that  the 
journey  of  Timothy  to  lliessalonica  had  for  its  con- 
sequence that  he  himself  was  left  in  Athens  alone.  The 
plural  in  i  Thess.  Ztf.  'we  thought  it  good  to  be  left 
behind  at  Athens  alone  and  sent  Timothy '  seems  to 
allow  the  supposition  that  Patil  remained  in  Athens 
along  with  Silvanus;  buttheaingttlarin  85  '  I  -  .  .  sent* 
shows  that  this  is  excluded. 

It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  the  introduction  of  a  coniiog  of 
Timothy  (and  Silvanus)  to  Paul  in  Athens  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  view  of  Acts ;  for  according  to  17  ia  Pwil  awaits  bodi  in 
Athens,  yet  in  point  of  fact  (IS  they  do  not  reach  bim  tQl 
be  is  in  Corinth  and  this  last  circumstance  ii  stared  in  suA 
a  form  as  makes  the  meetinj;  there  entirely  the  result  of  the 
apostle's  injunction  recoided  in  17 15.  If,  however,  the  student 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  assumptiui  of  the  one  lacuna  or  the 
other  in  Acts  as  above,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  identifier 
don  of  Silas  with  Silvanus. 

Weizs&cker  [Af.  Zeitaiter,  A  956,  ETlaga/.)  never- 
theless doubts  the   identification.     He  thinks  that 
.  the  companion  of  Paul  was  Silvanus  but 

that  the  composer  of  Acts  substituted  for 
^^^^  _  him  Silas,  a  member  of  the  primitive  church, 
'^^^  with  a  view  to  expressing  by  this  means 
also  the  connection  ot  Paul  with  JerusaleaL  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  this  tendency  really  is  at  work  ia 
Acts  (see  Acts,  §  4 ;  Cokheuus,  S  S  ;  Council, 
9§  6,  10).  In  point  of  fact  one  can  very  easily  find 
cause  for  bringing  it  into  requisition  in  the  case  (rf  Silas 
when  r^ard  is  had  to  the  parallel  case  of  Ham^^hB5 

Silas  is  Paul's  companion  on  the  lecend  miKionary  ioumey 
as  Barnabas  was  on  the  first.  Now  we  find  Barnabas  ncuriiy 
in  Acts  11  ig-M  as  the  emissary  of  the  primitive  diurch  who  n 
charged  by  it  with  the  uudc  of  inwecung  the  first  Gentik 
Christian  church  at  Antioch  and  who  fetched  Paul  from  Tanas 
to  Antioch.  Not  only  is  this  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
known  independence  m  Paul  ^  it  is  also  excluded  by  the  order 
of  the  provinces.  Sjma  and  Cilicia,  to  which,  accoidine  to  GaL 
1 31,  Paul  betook  himself  after  his  first  visit  to  Jnusa&m.  As, 
then,  in  Acts,  for  the  first  period  of  his  activiti;  Paul  is  placed 
under  the  gmding  hand  of  T^™"*™"!  so  also  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  under  the  influence  of  the  same  lendeiKy  he  has 
avi^ned  to  him  a  companion  from  Jerusalem  for  the  secood 
■nissionary  journey,  a  compnnion  who  shall  be  the  guarantee  thai 
in  the  missionary  activi^  of  the  apostle  the  cnmectiaa  widi 
Jerusalem  shall  not  be  lottt.  The  same  composer  in  bet  ia 
SI  30-M  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Paul,  on  the  last  V— 
of  hu  comiiw  back  to  Jerusalem,  took  upon  himself  a  Naiiiite 
vow  and  fumlled  it  in  order  to  prove  with  all  publidtT  the 
completeness  of  bis  adherence  to  the  Mosuc  law.  As  agaiod 
this  see  Acts  (|  7,  ir  <^d^  In  particular,  in  IS4  a  main 
bu^en  of  the  second  missionary  journey  is  rqucMflted  as 
having  been  that  of  communicatii^  and  inculcating  the  deoce 
which  we  are  told  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  Council  of  JerusaicaL 
(As  against  the  historicity  of  this  decree,  see  Council,  lit.} 
For  such  a  purpose  Silas  must  have  seemed  a  sii^larly  witabic 
companion  for  Paul,  as  along  with  Jndas  Bambas  be  had  btat 
the  messenger  solemly  charged  by  the  primitive  church  to  carrjr 
the  decree  to  Antioch. 

All  this,  however,  supplies  ito  comp^ing  reason  for 
assuming  a  substitution  of  the  Jemsalom  Sbs  for  a 
companion  of  Paul  not  bekm^ng  to  Jenmlem  wbo 
was  named  SHvantis.  Precisely  by  the  instance  of 
Barnabas  ought  we  to  be  put  on  our  guard  against  too 
far-reaching  critical  operations.  That  Barnabas  was  a 
prominent  missionary  companion  of  Paul  is  assured  by 
Gal.  219,  and  that  he  was  a  Jew — a  Jew  in  fact  wbo 
ikotwithstanding  all  his  duty  hitercourse  with  Paul  had 
nevertheless  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  ftedng  bimsdf 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law — is  shown  by  GaL  2 13.  This 
being  so,  Paul  can  very  well  be  supposed  to  ba*e 
selected  also  a  second  Jew — Silas,  to  wit — for  a  traveling 
companion.  Had  Silas  really  been  the  bearer  of  the 
decree  of  the  council.  Paul  assuredly  would  not  have 
done  so ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  no 
sudi  decree  was  ever  made  and,  least  of  all.  canied  to 
AntiodL  It  is  possible  to  recognise  the  tendencr  of 
Acta,  ^tdteo  of  above,  to  represent  Paul  as  in  coo- 
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uection  with  Jerusalem  by  means  of  his  companion 
Silas,  and  yet,  to  decline  to  be  shut  up  to  the  supposition 
ihat  this  tendency  brought  about  the  substitution  of  this 
aiha  in  the  place  of  another  componioD  of  the  apostle ; 
it  is  enough  to  discern  the  error  and  the  tcodeiM^  of 
Acts  simpfy  in  its  representation  of  the  Slas  who 
actually  did  accompany  Paul  as  a  prominent  person 
in  the  primitive  church  and,  in  portkidar,  as  guarantor 
of  the  apostolic  decree. 

That  ttw  cmnponion  of  Paul  was  a  Jew  is  presupposed  not 
only  bjr  the  composer  of  Acu  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  he 
represents  Silas  In  17  10(3-4}  a»  coming  forward  in  synagof^uei 
and  abo  0*3)  represents  cucumciiion  as  being  necessary  in  a 
companion  of  Paul  (ia  the  cam  of  Timothy),  hut  also  bv  the 
author  of  the  *we'-«ource  (*««  Acts,  I  i,  9  end),  who  includes 
Silas  among  the  number  of  those  who  Recording  to  16  i&)  go  to 
the  synagogue  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Jewish  place  of 
ptayer,  and  MtH  teach  there  In  18  so  Paul  and  Silas 
an  even  called  Jews  expressly— though  only  in  tbe  months  of 
ibdr  accusers,  it  b  true,  on  wbidi  account  tha  pasuge  muK 
be  set  on  one  side  as  posnblv  meaning  to  suggest  that  the 
accusers  were  in  error  (^10  37). 

Amongst  tbe  views  of  critics  we  find  not  only  the  dis- 
tinction between  Silas  and  Slvamts  just  spcdcen  of; 

4.  SUma-  *^*re  is  also  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
Bttnnni^Bu  ""*'™'"*'  to  whom  bcHh  names  are  as- 
^^T^  -tT^  signed  with  other  persons  as  well.  With 
l*il»«T  Luite^  lo  begin  with.  This  hypothesis 
was  put  fc»ward  by  Van  Vloten  (see  below,  §  10)  in  the 
interests  of  his  proposed  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
tbe  authorship  <^  the  'we  '-source  in  Acts. 

There  is  nudi  that  tpcalu  for  tbe  view  that  this  author  was 
Silas ;  other  cooiideTations  speak  for  Luke ;  yet  neither  theory 
is  in  Itadf  alone  quite  latisfactoiy  (see  Acts,  |  q).  Van  Vloten 
accordingly  sought  to  combine  tne  advantages  of  both  by 
idendfying  the  two  persons.  In  particular  he  found  difficulty 
in  tbe  suppoution  tbat  in  Mio  the  author  of  the  'we '-source 
diould  have  joined  Paul  as  a  travelling  companion  without  tbe 
lact  being  mentioned.  The  anppositioa  is  necessary  as  long  as 
one  cbooMs  to  see  In  thb  author  tome  one  not  named  in  Acts- 
Luke,  for  enunpta;  it  can  be  dtupensed  with  (he  thinks)  as 
soon  as  we  see  in  lum  one  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a 
member  of  the  travelling  company — Silas,  for  example.  Van 
VlMcn  sought  to  establitfi  tbe  possibility  of  bis  idendficatton 
with  Luke  by  the  conndeiation  that  the  words  from  which 
SHvanns  uid  Lucanns  (the  original  fonn  anderlyiog  tlic  abbren- 
ation  Lucas;  aeeLuKs,  |  6)are  derived,  hava  the  same  meaning 
(iiIva'liKUS«wood);  also  fay  tbe  argument  that  in  3  Cor.,  t  and 
■  Thasi.,  Hid  I  Pet.  only  the  name  Klvanus  is  met  with,  but 
conveiseiy  in  CoL  (4 14),  Philmn.  (94),  3  Tim.  (4 11)  only  that  of 
Luke. 

To  all  this  the  answer  must  be  that  identlqr  ot  etymo- 
logical meaning  in  the  case  of  two  proper  names  by  no 
means  establishes  any  title  to  identify  the  persons  who 
bear  them.  Moreover,  it  is  not  objectionable  but  be- 
fitting the  seemly  modesty  of  the  author  if  his  Joining 
the  company  of  travellers  is  indicated  not  by  the  mention 
of  his  name  but  dmidy  by  tbe  tranatioD  from  tbe  third 
to  the  first  poaoo,  whether  he  is  really  himself  tbe  eye- 
witness or  fialsely  makes  himself  appear  as  such  (see 
Acts,  J  i).  The  tran^tion  to  the  first  person,  too,  is 
not  made  any  mor«  explicable  if  the  person  so  indicated 
has  already  been  named.  Since  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  been  so  named  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
'  we '  who  he  is.  Moreover,  Von  Vloten  has  not  at  all 
succeeded  in  disposi]:^  of  the  difllculties  by  «4udi  the 
hypothesis  that  Slas  wrote  the  '  we  '-source  is  beset  (see 
Acts,  §  9),  or  even  in  lessening  them ;  the  identitication 
with  Luke  contributes  absolutely  nothing  at  all  towards 
their  removaL 

The  identification  of  Silas-Silvantis  with  Tittis  has 
been  attempted  in  quite  other  interests,    (a)  It  has  kmg 
fl.  been  regarded  as  a  consf^coous  instance 

Mnnna  mn*  '^^  silence  due  to  '  tendency '  that  In 
^MTitiM?^  Acts  the  name  of  Titus,  who,  aocord- 
•  '  ing  to  Gal.  23,  was  the  subject  of  so 
violent  a  contention  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned neither  in  this  connection  nor  yet  anywhere  else 
(see  Council,  g  7}.  This  tUffioolty  would  disappear  if 
Titus  was  identical  mth  SSas.  Titus,  however,  was 
a  Gentile  Cbiistian,  we  learn  {(Sal.  23);  viulst  Silas, 
accntliiig  to  Acts  16aa  «ras  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem. 
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la  order  to  identify  tbe  two  in  s^te  of  this  consideiation. 
MArcker  and  Seufert  (see  below,  |  to)  find  themselves  reduced 
to  the  violent  expedient  of  interpreting  Acts  15  at  in  the  follow, 
ing  sense :  '  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles  and  tbe  elders,  with 
the  whole  church,  to  choose  men  out  of  their  company  and  send 
to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas, 
chief  men,  im  cfitnianj'  ^ (Jv)  the  brethren.'  On  this  interpre- 
tation Judas  and  Silas  arc  distinguished  from  the  brethren 
chosen  fn»n  out  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  Silas 
may  possibly  be  a  Gentile  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
apart  from  the  violence  done  to  the  laneuatfe  of  the  text,  this 
supposition  is,  in  its  substance  also,  in  the  Highest  degree  im- 
probable ;  for  it  would  be  imposuble  to  have  chosen  as  exponent 
of  the  apostolic  decree  any  more  unsuitable  person  than  Paul's 
uncircumcised  conuade.  No  less  aalonishing  is  the  other 
supposition,  that  of  Gnf,  «4iich  seeks  to  reach  the  same  result 
by  tne  opposite  route ;  the  supposition,  namely,  that  Titus-SiUs 
was  from  the  first  a  member  iHthe  church  of  Jerusalem  and  was 
chosen  from  its  midst.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  suppose 
that  an  uncircumcised  person  had  been  for  \'ears  a  mtmber  of 
the  church  in  Jerusalem.  Apart  from  the  inherent  difTiculiies, 
nrither  form  of  the  hypothesis  serves  in  any  adequate  degree  ihe 
purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced ;  for  though  it  is  true  th.it 
on  this  hypothesis  Acts  does  not  leave  out  the  name  of  Titu:,- 
Silas  altogether  in  connection  with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  it 
omits  the  principal  thing—via.,  that  the  demand  for  his  circum- 
cision was  frustrated  by  Faul. 

\b)  A  peculiar  position  Is  taken  iq)  by  Seufert.  He 
does  not  write  in  the  apologetic  interest ;  rather  does  be 
ascribe  to  the  composer  of  Acts  a  tendency  similar  to 
that  supposed  by  Weicsiicker  (g  3  above),  that,  namely, 
of  putting  forward  Titus,  by  the  selection  of  his  Jewish- 
sounditig  name  Silas  (see  below,  §  7^),  as  a  man  stand- 
ing in  close  connectitm  with  tlw  Jenisalem  Christians, 
and  so  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  these  and  PauL 
It  will  be  time  to  consider  this  theory  when  the  identity 
of  Titus  and  Silos  has  bent  established ;  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  what  is  proved  is  their  distinctness. 

The  acme  of  complexity  is  reached  by  the  hypothesis 
of  ^mmer  (see  below,  §  10),    According  to  him,  Silas 
(w  (Ulaa         Jewish  Christian  of  Jerusalem  is 
limtlmil     ™entioned  only  in  Acts  16  2a  97  33  f.  ; 
^Mfc  ■HtTT     distinct  from  him,  but  identical  with 
Silvanus  and  Titus,  is  the  Silas  named 
anouwrnotT    Acts  1640-185. 

(«)  The  Silas  who,  according  to  Acts  Ifi  40,  is  cbosea  by  Paul, 
then  in  Antioch,  to  be  his  travelling  companitm,  cannot  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Silas  who,  according  to  15  33,  relumed  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  —  But  why  not?  Paul  might  have 
summoned  him  back  from  Jerusalem ;  or,  without  the  circum- 
stance beiTig  expressly  mentioned,  Silas  could,  after  the  interval 
named  in  15  35^,  have  a^n  returned  to  Antioch.l 

(^)  The  Roman  citiaenship  which,  according  to  Acta  16  37, 
Silas  possessed,  does  not  disprove  that  he  betonaed  to  Jerusalem ; 
iot  either  he  or  his  parents  can  have  acquirea  it  somewhere  in 
the  Diaspora  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  ezample,  the  *  libertini ' 
of  AcU  e  9  possessed  tt  (see  SchOr.  GJV^  S  S37/>  ET  ii.  i^ji/i. 
Besides,  this  citiienshq)  of  Silas  it  itself  exceedingly  douMfiil 
(see  below,  |  Ba). 

(c)  Zimmet  argues  that  in  9  Cor.  8  33  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
Titus  as  is  said  of  Silvanus  in  1 19,  end  therefore  the  two  are 
idential.  But  the  statements  are  fay  no  means  cmnplelely  co- 
inddent.  Tituscouldrightlybe  called 'fellow-worker '(trvMpy^c) 
1^1  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  even  if  he  had  not  mcd 
the  companion  dTthe  apostle  in  the  founding  of  that  diurcb, 
Mmply  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  their  alienation  from  Paul 
he  had  won  them  back  to  him ;  ontbeotberhand,  the  expression 
employed  with  reference  to  SilvanusC  preach  the  gospel '}  relates 
to  the  founding  of  the  church. 

>  We  have  no  need,  tberefm,  in  order  to  maintain  the  identity 
of  the  Silos  of  IS 33  with  him  of  1^40^  to  Ul  bade  upon  tlw 
interpreution-^  point  of  fact  a  very  unskiHiil  one— offered  by 
V.  34a,  '  But  it  sealed  good  to  Klas  that  they  should  remam 
(i&ifiw  ti  rm  Hi*  lat^MU  a^rwh).  It  presupposes  that  the 
iwtKMnmur  it«k  tw  Ut^^Mv  of  v.  33  does  not  mean  '  they  took 
leave  of  the  brethren  and  set  out  on  their  journey'— a  meaning 
which  nevertbdesa is  assured  by  2835,  and  in  our  present  pa.sHage 
is  made  qwdally  necessary  on  account  of  the  addition^  *  unto  those 
that  had  tent  then  forth'  (Irpit  rove  aav<rr*tAa>-Tac  ovrotic) — but, 
'h  was  said  to  tbun  bythe  brethren  that  it  was  not  desued  to 
detain  them  longer  in  Antioch.'  Had  the  composer  of  Actshekl 
this  to  have  been  what  actually  happened,  he  would  not  in  any 
case  have  regarded  it  as  a  thing  worth  recordmg.  Matters  are 
not  made  any  better  by  the  reading  'it  seemed  good  to  SUas 
to  remain  there '  (airoS)  with  the  further  addition  '  but  Judas 
alone  proceeded '(*iA>o(U'Ioiiaa«W«^)-  They  become  still 
worse  if  this  last  clauM,  which  D  and  Vg.  are  almost  alone  m 

Jiving,  be  omitted  (so,  for  example,  RVb«-}  ;  tor  in  that  cat* 
rsXMfMv  BUM  necessarily  mean,  'Aey  on  their  rid*  took 
•  leave,'  and  why  SUas  ■hoBM  then  suddenly  have  drnafed  bis 
'  nund  is  left  wholly  unaaplaiued. 
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(J)  The  apologetic  atm — followed  by  ZitnineT  ai  well  as  by 
Mircker  and  Graf— of  freeing  Acu  from  the  charge  of  utence 
with  a  purpoM,  is  even  le»  HiccesBfiilly  real  iced  in  the  caae  of 
Zunmer  than  it  i>  in  that  of  the  other  two,  sine*  itw  Silaa  wbo, 
according  to  Smnier,  is  identical  with  Titus  is  not  menlioned  at 
all  in  connection  with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

(«)  The  diAiculty  (only  arising  in  connection  with  Zimmcr'i 
hraotlKWi)  that  in  Acts  two  separate  persons  of  the  name  of 
Silas  should  be  mentioned  in  such  close  proximity  ^033^) 
without  any  indication  of  their  lieing  distinct  indivtduaL-i  is  hardly 
less  than  that  which  presses  upon  all  forms  of  an  identitication 
iriFTiius  with  Silas-Sifvanus — this,  namely,  that  Paul  should  have 
designated  one  and  the  same  fellow-worker  now  as  Silvanus  now 
as  Titu.s,  and  ihoold  have  interchanged  the  two  names  even  within 
the  limits  of  to  short  a  passage  as  a  Cor.  1 19-2 13, 

As  for  the  forms  of  the  names,  the  identity  of  Silos 
and  Silvanus  admits  of  being  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Tha  — ««■  SiUs  may  be  on  abbmiation  of 
T.  TM  WMtam.  Silvanus.  This  sort  of  abbreviation 
used  for  pet  names  (h}'poix>ristica)  is,  propierly  speaking, 
native  to  Greek  soil ;  but  that  in  NT  limes  it  was  also 
applied  to  Latin  names  b  shown  by  the  instance  of  Luke 
(see  Li:ke,  g  6).  Strictly  speaking,  the  form  we  should 
have  expected  would  be  Silvas ;  but  the  form  Silas  is 
also  possible,  since  abfareviatioa  followed  no  hard  and 
fast  rules. 

It  can  be  shown  that  Mn'tfvTw  (not  HnVrrpM)  is  eqnivaknt 
to  IhvJaTMTdc  (Polyb.  iv.  IS9  xx.  10  5  xxiL  lSIl4]i3)  and  'Ap- 
gwrm  to  AffitrrparK  (Fick,  GritcA.  Fert»»tmnMmen,<^  13). 
fat  Lucas  too  no  hesitation  u  felt  in  assuming  l.ucianus  (not 
to  mention  odier  farms  which  hare  been  suggested)  as  the  un- 
abbreviated name.  Jot,  B/  vii.  8 1 /:  s>  H  "sa,  37S-379,  yAff-, 
oufl^t  noc  to  b«  ch«d  as  against  this  for  the  liA«*a«f  tharc 
naatcd  v,  accordinB  to  Schdrer  I541,  ET  L  Sasid  and 

Ponxllnil  (flMMK.  LmtiHitath,  8  (1883)  ii«aX  Fbviua  Silva 
Nonius  Uaisus,  no  that  tha  name  does  not  come  Into  conndera- 
tioo  ber«  at  alL  Still  kaa  ought  appeal  to  be  mode  to  the  fact 
tbtt  in  MSS  of  the  NT  the  woid  is  accentuated  XtAa«,  although 
if  an  abbraviation  from  Silvanus  it  really  ought  10  be  2iA£t  ;* 
few  the  aocentnaiion  of  MSS  is  in  no  sense  authoritative.  The 
circttnuiancei  too,  that  the  name  Sila^  according  to  Zahn  {EM. 
i,  d.  iVTlaayOidoei  not  occur  at  aU  elsewhere  on  Latin  tml. 
and  has  been  met  with  on  Greek  soil  only  at  ThesfHK  {.CHi 
StpttnMon.  1,  no.  i7_7Z[  o*)  1*  &r  from  being  decisive.  In- 
deed, against  abbreviation  fram  Silvanus,  yet  .H  least  points 
to  another  alternative,  vir.  that 

{b)  Silas  may  also  be  a  Semitic  name,*  Silvanus  in 
this  case  will  be  the  Roman  form  nearest  possible  in 
sound  to  his  own  name,  a  Rooian  fiirm  assuined  by  this 
Jew  for  intercourse  with  the  non-Jewidi  world  (see 
Names,  {  86). 

As  regards  etymoh>gy,  the  derivation  fnxn  dS^,  'three,'  is 
inadousaible.  The  (SHBLKSH)itamed  in  i  Ch.7  35  becomes 
XiAAitc  iit  A.  ^MMiId  one  choose  to  conjecture  (with 
seSol)  as  the  Hebrew  form — an  is  peibaps  done  by  HooIb 
{Ciattieal  Eltmmt  i«  M#  XT,  iBBB,  p.  61/)— the  Greek,  aAer 
the  analogy  of  in  1  Cb.  S  30,  which  appears  in  the  LXX  as 
3«A«t  [RA]  or  3«At<  [U  would  in  no  cose  be  ZiAat.  Thus 
also  the  Gonjecture  that  Silas  is  identical  with  the  Tcrt  itis  of  Rom. 
163a  (so  Pram  Ehirman,  Ejctrciti.  Aead.  2,  Rotterdam,  168B, 
p.  i6t)  is  seen  to  be  quite  baseless. 

Jerome  (on  GaL  1 1 ;  ed.  Vallar^,  \iL  1 374)  atid  OS  (ed.  Lag. 
71 16  7Sa5  10070)  derive  Silas  and  Silvanus  alike  from  nS|f 
(mittut :  OS  l9S6t  has  XtAot  fLwrirT).  So  also  Zimmer,  who 
citas  the  nS{>  (Shbuah,  3)ofGen.lOa4  11  ij-i;  iCb  11814. 
Thin  last,  however,  appears  as  SoAa  in  (or  2«Am  [L  once 
taGcfLlOuJX  in  Jos. L  64^,  H  14^1  150,  asSaXat,  ZaAiTf 
or  3«JMt.  For  this  reason  we  roust  also  reject  the  tx>njectiire  Ot 
Seufert  (aboM,  |  ;  that  the  choice  of  the  Helwew  name  which 
the  composer  of  Acts  gives  to  Silvanus  was  detemiined  by  the 
attribute  of  its  bearer  as  being  an  apostle  or  one  '  sent.' 

In  all  probability  the  root  of  f^las  is  'mo.  The 

1  To  b<  acGCntuKted  so,  araofding  to  Winer.n  ||  Aso.  S 
n.  73,  becauw  cv  staiub  for  a  consonant  and  other  KISS  write 

S  Thus,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  in  the  longer  form  the 
accent  lies  upon  the  second  not  upon  the  first  syllable.  That  all 
hypoooristica  should  have  tha  circumflex  mi  ine  last  sjHlable  u 
in  accordance  indeed  with  the  principles  laU  down  by  Heradtan 
(ed.  Lentx,  1 50-59)  but  not  with  the  examples  he  gives ;  cp 
Winer(m  |  6  jf. 

'  With  Greeks  it  might  be  an  abbreviation  of  XiXayit  which 
occurs — e^,,  so  early  as  in  Xen.  Ana6.  vi.  Zt^l  13- 

*  In  Josephus  the  following  Jews  bear  the  name  of  Silas 
(«)a  tyrant  of  Lynas  [Ant.  xiv.  Sa  14a};  (j)a  friend  of  Agrippa 
I.(aviii.fl7,|ao4^iK._fl3, 1  399 ; 7 1, H 3i7-3as ;  83,13?^;  (c) 
aGonimandantofTiberias(K//.i7,|8o/^;  u,|879;  ir/u.9l6, 
f  616) ;  id)  a  commandant  fn>m  Ilab)%n  (fij  li.  iVa,  |  jso.  iii. 
S  t/.,  H  It.  19). 
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Palmyrene  inscriptioos  nos.  17,  z8,  and  95  in  de  V^W 
{Syrit  CmtraU,  iiuerift.  S^mi/.,  t868,  pp.  ax.  65) 
show — and  indeed  in  the  case  of  no.  17  with  the  Greek 
parallel  text  tou  XtetXa^ — the  form  K'^itr  which  is 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Heb.  ^Kr>  '  be  who  has 
been  asked  for ' ;  cp  Naid. ,  ZDAfG.  1670,  p-  g6/.  As 
the  aleph  in  the  middle  uas  hardly  audible,  the  form 
Sila  easily  arose  otit  of  this.  So  in  CIG  34Sir  =  Le  Bus 
et  Waddington  (see  n.  i)  23,  no.  3567,  p.  586,  eicplia 
p.  589  /  :  "Sa/unytpaiMt  6  xal  SetXat  in  Emesa  in 
Coslesyria,  78-79  a.d.  ;  m^'c  several  times  in  Talmud 
(cp  NOldeke,  Ic. ,  and  Zahn,  1 33) ;  also  in  eastern 
Aramaic  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  (C/5  2,  no.  loi. 
according  to  Zahn).  On  this  e^rmology  ZAas  win  be 
the  correct  accentuation. 

The  form  ty  XsiAm  in  Acts  1&  34  D(d:  Sile*)  is  WQticeaMe. 
as  also  the  ((uuy  gtuhicaUy  diffiamt)  TV  ZtAa*a  of  Acts 
whilst  else  where  1)  invarivdy  has  SiAa<  or  StiXtt.  The 
fiar6t  found  in  a  Cor,,  i  and  a  Theaa.  (I>d  Ee  FG),  and  in  1  Pet. 
(II)  is  only  another  writing  for  ZiAoi>«i«& 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  credibiUty  of  the 
data  r^arding  Silas-Silvanus. 
a  rn^niiiiiLTi      (")       regards  Acts  it  has  been  re- 
^SSuL      marked  already  (8  a/)  that  the  Share  Of 
.  a  i^^wl^-   Silas-Silvanus  in  Paul's  second  misntm- 
TnH  1  pat**'      jotimey  is  not  open  to  any  question. 
BIIm.      especially  whoi  confirmed  as  it  is  by 
3  Cor.  1 19  (on  the  genuineness  of  which 
epistle  see  GalatiANS,  S§  6-9)>  but  that  AcU  needs 
between  17i5  and  18s  some  supplementing,  and  so  far 
as  its  entire  inesentation  of  the  'apostolic  decree'  b 
concerned  is  completdy  tmhistoricaL    The  same  holds 
good  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  l^aul  and  SOas 
from  prison  at  Philippi,  as  soon  as  i  Thess.  is  accepted 
as  genuine,  for  in  i  Thess.  2a  Paul  alludes  to  the  evil 
treatment  he  had  received  at  Philippi  and  yet  attributes 
it  not  to  any  outward  miracle  but  to  his  own  inward 
disposition  that  be  nevertheless  found  fresh  oouiage  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Tbessaionica  {ep  Acn. 
S  a).     The  fact  also  that  the  Roman  dtisenship 
is  Yan  so  tmexpectedly  attributed  to  Silas  rouses  the 
stispicion  that  the  author  may  have  expressed  himsdf 
carelessly  and  included  Silos  in  his  statement,  although 
in  fiict  all  that  he  really  knew  of  was  the  citiseMhip  of 
Paul  (see  above,  %  6  i). 

{i)  Whilst  the  genuineness  of  i  Thess.,  and  so  also 
the  designation  of  Silvanus  as  joint  author  (1 1 ),  is  open 
to  no  well- grounded  ol:i)ection,  that  of  a  Thess.  must  be 
givra  up,  especially  on  account  of  2i-ia.  It  will  not 
avait.to  plead  for  the  genuineness  of  the  rest  after  Ibis 
has  been  set  aside ;  raUier  mtist  we  trgard  those  pt^tions 
of  a  Thess.  which  coincide  with  i  Thess. ,  ii>cludtng  thai 
in  whitdi  Silvanus  is  named,  as  being  imitations  bj- 
which  it  was  sought  to  give  the  epistle  the  appearance 
of  being  a  genuine  writing  oi  Paul  (cp  Schmiedel  in  JiC 
turn  JVT2t ;  H<dtznuum,  ZNTW,  1901,  pp.  97-108V 
((-)  i^nce  after  the  sojourn  of  Paul  at  Corindi  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  I85  aCor. 
1 19),  Silvanus  is  not  again  mentioned  as  having  been  in 
the  company  of  the  apostle,  it  is  in  itself  possible  that 
when  I  Pet.  was  written  Silvanus  was  in  the  company  of 
Peter — the  ef^tle  bUng  assumed  to  be  genuine  and  to 
ha\-e  been  written  after  that  date.  Of  thme  who  do  not 
regard  I  Pet.  as  genuine,  many  find  in  the  affirmation 
of  6 IS  that  Peto-  is  uTiting  'throu^  Silvanus*  (U 
SiXoiNuw)  and  particularly  in  the  wortls  in  \oyi(ofi*x 
(AV  'as  I  suppose')  which  RV,  certainly  correctly, 
takes  as  referring  to  '  foithfiil '  {mvrmi.  '  by  Silvanus. 
our  foithful  brother,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written 
unto  you  briefly'),  a  vdled  refiaence  to  the  fiwt  that 
Silvanus  had  written  the  epistle  after  Peter's  death-  If. 
however,  the  epistle  dates  from  tia  A.D.  (seeCHBlSTlAN. 
S  8)  this  theory  is  excluded  by  consideration  of  what 
would  have  been  Silvanus's  age  at  that  time.    Thus  we 

1  The  Greek  text  also  in  C/G  3,  no.  4484,  and  in  Le  Bm  et 
Waddington,  Voyatm mrtUtkg^wemCwietettm  Ant  Mmatn. 
S  3, 1870,  no.  0601  v>  394 :  expucationi,  p.  6eo). 
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shall  have  to  suppose  that  the  mention  of  SUvanus,  as 
also  that  of  Mark  (613),  who  also  can  hardly  have 
been  still  aim  at  10  late  a  date  as  iia  a.d.,  subserves 
•  definite  purpose.  Both  bad  been  members  of  the 
primitive  church  (for  Marie,  q>  Actsl2i«)  and  at  the 
same  time  ccnnpanions  of  Paul ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  become  fitted  to  figure  as  comrades  of  Peter,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  naming  of  them  creates  the  impression 
that  Peter  had  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  with 
Paul  the  founder  of  many  of  the  churches  included  in 
the  address  of  the  epistle  (Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bhhynia).  The  ranaining  contents  of  the 
epistle  show  little  of  that  tendency  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity 
which  the  TQbtngen  school  attributed  to  it ;  but  the 
closing  verses  which  have  been  under  our  consideration 
must  doubtless  be  taken  in  this  sense  (cp  Peteb, 
Epistles  of,  §  6,  end). 

In  doing  so  it  ii  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  are  to 
nndemand  by  '  through '  (tti)  that  Silvanus  it  indicated  aa  the 
individual  who,  like  Teitiiu  in  Rom.lSaa,  wr^te  the  epistle  at 
the  apostle'i  dictation  (10  the  subscription  to  Rotn.  in  cod.  133  : 
'  it  wa«  written  through  Tertiuft,  iypi^  iik  Ttfnlait\  or 
whether,  as  the  analogy  of  the  other  sininous  sutwcriptionx  of 
Pnuline  jetters  would  warrant,  we  are  intended  to  look  upon  him 
as  the  bearer  of  the  letter;  all  that  ia  excluded  is  the  attribution 
to  him  of  any  sort  of  independent  share  in  the  compoution  of 
the  epixtle. 

In  the  lists  oT  the  '  seventy '  (Lk.  10 1)  Silas  and  Silvanus 
figure  as  distinct  individuals,  the  fcMiner  as  bishop  of  Corinth, 

the  latter  as  bishop  of  Thensalonica.  Accord- 
•.  Lattr  VtoWI.  ing  to  the  ncpMo*  B«pi«Sa  John  Mark  was 

baptized  by  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Silas  in 
Icaniiim(Lipsiiu,<4/tN(r.  Af. -fttck.  1 303,  377280985). 
Many  interpreters  maintain  Siuu  to  be  the  '  brother '  referred  to 
in  a  Cor.  8  This  brother,  however,  most  rather  have  been  a 

Macedonian,  as  be  was  chosen  by  the  Macedonians  to  represent 
them  in  conveying  the  collectitHi  to  Jenundetn.  Against  the 
theory  that  Silas  was  the  author  of  the  'we '-source  of  Acts  see 
Acts,  1 9.  Aninst  the  view  put  forward  in  tBas  by  Bohmc  and 
Mynster  that  Silas  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi 
the  Mme  considerations  hold  good  as  have  been  urged  against 
the  authorship  of  Barnabas  in  so  for  as  they  both  belon^d  to 
Jerusalem  (see  Haknabas,  f  5). 

Van  Vlolen,  '  Lucas  u.  Silas'  in  ZIVT,  1867,  pp,  31^/. ;  1871, 
pp.  431-434 :  against  him,  Cropp,  ibid.  186B,  pp.  353-355 : 

M&rcker,  Siellung  der  Pastoralbritfi  tm 
10.  Literatim.  Lti«»  d**  PaHiiu,  GymnasialprognMnm, 

Mwiingen,  1S61,  pp.  IO-I3 ;  TftmtSinwuit, 
Hid.  1B64:  Graf  in  Hodenheim's  Vitrt^ahwhifi  /ff 
tm^iseh-thtcl^itek*  Forxhumg,  !,  rStis,  pp.  373-194 ;  Seuurt, 
ZWT,  1885,  pp.  359-37? ;  Zimroer,  ZtKkr./.  ktrtkl.  Wiueiuck. 
t>.  kirrU.  LthtH,  1881,  pp.  169-174 ;  JPT,  1881,  pp.  jai-ja^ ; 
■Cainst  him  JOUcher  /P'r,  i8B*,  pp.  S3S-55> ;  JohaiiDes 
(cUbolicX  Cmmjw.  Mm.  i  Tttu.,  i8gB,  pp.  147>I5> 

  P.  W.S. 

BILBHOE  (npi'^:  aAhc:  iii/eniMwt).  a  title  of 
Sheol  (y.i/. ).  Ps.  94  ij  1 15 17. 

The  existence  of  such  a  word  is,  however,  moM  impnbable, 
and  there  is  no  Ass.  parallel.  A's  fi^  may  a  INp^  See 
Shai>ow  of  Death. 

BILK  occurs  in  AV  as  the  rendering  of  three  different 
words. 

T.  ftf,  Is  rendered  '  lilk '  in  AV  text  of  Pr.  81  la,  and  mg. 
of  Gen.4i43Exod.3S4.   On  this  see  LiNa.N  (7)1 

3.  m/ET  (rplxawTot).^  Ezek.  16 10 laf.  Amidst 
the  variety  of  ancient  renderings  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  some  cloth  of  fine  texture  is  intetKled ; 
Jewish  tradition  fovours  'alk '  (Ges.  TAei.),  a  meaning 
with  which  the  rendering  in  0  is  not  inconsistent ;  and 
Movers  {PMOn.  ii.  8364)  contends  that  silk  was,  at  least 
as  far  back  as  Ezekiel's  time,  conveyed  from  China  into 
W.  Asia  by  the  land  route  through  Mesopotamia, 
though  it  was  probably  almost  unknown  in  Europe  till 
after  Alexander's  conquests,  and  did  not  come  into 
general  use  befwe  the  period  of  the  Roman  Eminre.' 
Cp  Trade.  §  62.  In  any  case  the  reference  in  Ezdc. 
16 10  is  to  a  long  outer  vail  of  fine  material  which 
covered  the  entire  person  (Smend,  ad  loc.]. 

I        'woven  of  hair' ;  Aq^has  ^niAo^qr^  and  ot^ifiof,  S' 
■at:  Th. 


'  woven  or  bair  ;  AaJhas  ^niAoAqror  and  a*«ifiof,  aym. 
MrtofiM  arid  iroA^utML  Th.  merely  tianslilentes.  Vg. 
ml^ilia  and  fMilxmitiH,  Peth.  ^Itd  ('vail*),  and  UkUtkA 


('blue'). 
•  Cp£A*»ttSt. 
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3.  atpucif,  i.e.,  eiifiuc^,  the  familiar  Greek  name  for 
silk  (from  Injp:  see  Strabo,  516,  701),  occurs  in  Rev. 
ISiati  in  the  enumeration  of  wares  which  ftamed  the 
iQCTduuidise  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon. 

The  lelarencM  In  cksMcal  writers  show  that,  nnder  the  eariy 
empiie,  nik  was  of  graat  comUiwm,  and  its  on  a  sign  of  extreme 
luxury. 

The  larva  of  the  alk-worm  moth,  Bemfyx  mori,  so  called  from 
its  feeding  on  mulberry  leaves,  produces  far  the  Ereatest  bulk  of 
the  !ulk  in  us*.  Inferior  silks  are,  however,  produoed  by  several 
species  of  the  liame  gciiuH,  and  Tussar  silxs  at«  spun  from  the 
cocoons  of  Anthmra  femyi,  which  feeds  oi)  oaks,  in  China ; 
and  of  A.  mvlilla  in  India,  and  from  other  species  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  family  Satumiidfe.  The  silk  is  the  hardened 
extract  of  certain  silk  glands  which  open  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  is  excreted  to  make  the  cocoon  within 
which  the  insect  passes  tta  pupal  stage. 

Cp  Hitiig,  ZDMGZMjf  M.  IL — A.  E.  S. 

BZLL&  (K^p :  ceA&  [Eus.  OS  396, 99] ;  sbla  [Jer.. 
Vg.]},  A  place-name  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of 

Joash  (3  K.  123o[9i]).  -At  the  house  of  Millo  [or,  at 
Keth-millo]  which  goeth  down  to  SiUa,'  as  AV  gives,  is 
clearly  wrong  {iv  oTxy  /waXu  t6»  TooXXa  [B.  tv  7.  B"**]. 
.  .  .  /(aXXbW  ry  iv  KaraBiffei  aXXiar  [LI  .  .  .  ftaaXu 
rif  xara^rarra  yaaSaS  [A,  sic  ut  vid.]),  iad  ne^ith 
Itu'la'  [Pesh.]). 

The  k^  to  the  problem  is  supplied  by  the  theory  that  the 
people  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  most  constant  relations 
were  the  Jera^nwelites,  and  that  Solomon  most  probably  obtained 
his  timber  for  building,  not  from  the  Lebanon,  but  from  the 
mountain- country  01^  the  NegcU  The  mysterious  word 
K170  (Millo)  is  most  probably  a  oomptioa  of  (mdrt  (Jera^meelX 
and  so  too  is  mtQ  TCn  (*M  MiLto).  It  was  at  BeA.jeratMMel 
that  Joaab  was  »Uin,  and  uace  the  context  requir«s  a  place  in 
Jerusalem,  the  most  pbuuifale  view  is  that  'mth-Jeia^med' 
means  the  'house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,'  for  Somaon's 
LebaiMm,  or  perhaps  Gebalon,  appears  to  have  beat  in  the 
^era^iaie«lite  Ne^b  (see  Solouon,  |  3A.  The  tama  building 
IS  probabty  specified  in  the  true  text  of  aCb.Maj  (sec  Crii, 
ffik).  Cp,  however,  Windder,  A'^  m  w6o,  n.  a,  ajnd  the  com- 
mcotatiM  of  Beniingar  and  Kiiiel  (less  sattsftctocj  conjectures). 

BILOAK,  SILOAM  8HELAH,  BHILOAH.  The 

four  places  in  which  Shiloah  or  Siloam  are  mentioiied  ara :  (t) 
Is.S6(r|y-7>  tS:  r6iUupniiS«A«MV(|BN],r.v.r.ltA.[AQr], 
The  mtats  of  auioah,  £V);  (z)  Neh.815  irhfn  T^7y&■, 

nkuiLfirflpa.  twv  mMmv  om.  ngjiot-  a*,  hab.  nsAiMr 

l|C.a  mtc.,  11  adds  tt  tqv  "Sa^mohl,  rit  KoiviK  rou  liAaa  [L] :  IhS 
poolof  nioali  AV,  of  Shalah  kV);  (3)Lk.  184(6 aiipyoc^Tw 
SUAuifi;  Tha  towtr  ttt  Snoao);  (4)  Jn-e?  and  (not  In  best 
MSS)  II  (t^iv  aaJUyWfcay  vev  ZtA*MV>,  Th*  pOCd  0(  nioan 
'  which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent ' :  the  better  reading  aeems  to 
beiftv  £.). 

Possibly  also  there  is  an  allusion  to  Siloam  in  the 
'fountain'  and  'pool'  of  Is'eh.2t4.  For  topography 
and  description  see  Jbkusalem,  g  3  and  diagram  ;  also 
g§ii,  18/,  and  map  facing  col.  9430;  also  Conduits, 
%  5,  where  a  translation  of  the  famous  Siloam  inscription 
isgiven.  Josephus{fl/v.  4i  §  140)  speaksof  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  (xiprf)  StXuai)  as  sweet  and  abundant, 
and  {DJ  v.  9,  g  410)  reports  himself  in  his  speech  to  his 
compatriots  as  having  pointed  out  that  Siloam  and  the 
other  springs  which  were  formerty  almost  diied  up  when 
under  the  control  of  the  Jews,  Imd,  since  the  advent  of 
Titus,  run  more  plentiftilty  than  they  did  before. 
Jerome  {CommuHt.  in  Bsa.  86)  also  mentions  the 
irregular  flow  of  Siloam — a  feature  which  has  been 
noticed  by  most  subsequent  pilgrims  and  travellers,  and 
is  explained  by  the  geological  ftvmation  of  the  district 
In  NT  times  certainly,  and  probably  earlier,  a  healing 
virtue  was  attributed  to  the  waters  of  SQoam.  On  the 
mystical  meaning  of  Jn.  Bti  see  Gospels,  f  56,  etA. 
1803,  but  cp  Shii/>h,  and,  on  the  miracle,  cp  John, 
§  35.  col.  3539, 

In  Is,  86  the  waters  of  Shiloah  'that  go  softly' 
(at  least  if  the  text  is  sound  ;  see,  however,  Crit.  Bit. 
[Che:  ])  represent  either  the  power  of  the  house  of  David, 
which  certainly  was  insignificant,  or  the  might  of  Yahwi 
which  seemed  but  was  not  really  slight ;  they  are  con- 
trasted with  the  '  waters  of  the  River,  strong  and  many ' 
{v.-}),  which  symbolise  the  vast  physical  power  of  Assyria, 
In  Jii.97  the  drcvToA^vof  has  been  taken  by  most 
t  •/rhvt  tmitit  t  cp  tmiuary  t 
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taterpreters  from  Theophylact  onwards  to  refer  to 
Christ  the  true  SUoam  (cp  6»938/  7*8  8a6  \73»i)- 
Whether  this  is  at  all  probkUe  may  be  doubted ;  other 
interpretations  however  (see  Holtunano,  ad  loe. )  are  no 
better.  LQcke  has  pointed  oat  the  posdluUty  that  the 
clause  is  merely  a  mai^nal  gloss.  Such  explaiutions 
abound  in  the  Onomastica. 

SILTANITS  (ciXOY&NOC).  3  Cor.  1 19,  etc  See 
St  LAS. 

SILVER  {P|W,  kiseph.-  Aram.  Kfp? ;  Syr.  kespd; 
Ass.  kaspu ;  root-meaning  perhaps  '  paleness,'  see 
WRSy.  flfciV.U.as). 

The  "Hard  is  sometimes  used,  in  its  proper  sense,  of 
niver  on,  e.g.,  Erelc 22 ao n  {figuratively},  etc,  but 
also  often  of  silver  as  a  measure  of  weight 

h/IImZu  'S  -  "silver  30  shekels'  (Ex. 

reiemioea.  21 33),  .^00  silver  shekels'  (Gen.  2815). 
and,  with  the  omission  of  'shekel'  or  'shekels,'  'a 
thousand  of  silver'  (Gen. 20(6),  'twenty  of  silver' 
(87 aS).  Hence  more  often  still  'silver'  (it/w/A)= 
'mooey,'  cp  iprf6pu>ir  and  the  French  afgnti/,  but  not 
necessarily  coined  money,  €.g..  Gen.  SI  is  429537 
28m  [19].  In  Gen.  42b5  3S  Uie  plur^  form  (as  if 
'  monies ')  is  found. 

On  silver  mining,  alluded  to  in  Jab28i,  and  on  the 
methods  of  refining  the  cnide  ore  alluded  to  in  (Is.  I35) 
Etdc  329099  Zech.139  Mai.  83  Pfov.173  37 91  (we 
must  not  add  Ps.  126  <  [7]},  see  Metals.  The  separ- 
ated silver  was  called  M/sepA  sdrifk  rf^,  Ps. 
12t[6]);  k.  metuktdk  (p^iD '3.  iCh.294  Ps.l27[6]); 
k.  nit^r  {y\^  '3,  Prov.  lOao).  The  crucible  is  called 
mafrifk  {1^^  Prov.  173  279i}.*  In  Jer.  IO9  we  read 
of  '  silver  beaten  oat  into  plates ' ;  where  it  came  from 
we  shall  have  to  ask  presently.  HtSamv  traditions 
told  of  great  abundance  of  silver  in  early  times.  These 
traditions,  which  are  supported  by  the  use  of  kiseph 
(silver)  for  'money.'  are  doubtless  correct.  Abram 
and  Ephron  '  the  Hittite '  have  certainly  no  lack  of 
silver,  according  to  Gen.  23.  and.  though  this  passage 
comes  from  the  much  disparaged  priestly  writer,  he 
probably  does  but  repeat  the  statements  of  earlier 
writers. 

Accordinff  to  a  view  which,  even  if  new,  may  nevertbelew  do 
jiuticc  lo  Ola  and  forgotten  truth,  the  scene  of  the  transaction 
docribed  wu  not  at  Hebron  but  at  some  place  of  hallowed 
awocialioM  in  the  Neseb — probably  Rehoboth,'  which  would 
jutity  be  rejpreaeiited  m  Kiijath-'arab,*  '  city  of  AratHa.'  In 
this  connectton  we  may  refer  to  laieph'i  ■ilver  divining  cup 

SGen.  44  a).  It  it  not  imposuble  that  the  original  tcene  of  the 
ucinatin^  stoi^  of  Josepn  was  not  in  Egypt  hut  in  the  Ncgeb. 
But  even  if  this  was  not  the  case,  we  are  assured  on  the  Mtt 
authority  that  silver  in  Egypt  had  at  first  a  iugbtr  vahie  than 
gold  (see  Egypt,  |  3BL  "nie  irtu  Hittites,  too  (whose  cafntal 
was  KJidesh  on  the  OronteiX  had  abundance  of  nlvBr  in  the 
time  of  Rameses  II. ;  the  treaty  between  them  and  this  powerful 
Egyptian  king  was  on  a  silver  tablet. 

In  Solomon's  time,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  larger 
introduction  of  gold  depreciated  the  valtie  of  silver. 
We  are  told  (i  K.  lOai)  that  none  of  the  king's  'vessels' 
were  of  silver,  which  '  was  nothing  accounted  of  in 

1  S,  as  we  now  have  it,  gives  in  Ps.  t.c.  toit£f»op  yp.  In 
Prov.  37 ai  Ami^i- oorresponds to  'JIU^,  'crucible.'  Didthetext 

of  S  in  Ps,  at  one  time  run,  o^vptor  >v«vpMfi4>w  iv  tofci^iy 
(=$»ict^tf$  without  TV  ypT  Deissmann  {fftMt  BibtUtmdien, 
Vt)  thinks  that  the  only  tolerable  icnse  of  joic^ior  •rS  yB 
'genuine  silver  for  the  land.'  At  any  rate  both  the  MT  and  9 
Of  Ps.  1^7  (fi]  attest  the  activity  of  scribes  working  up<Hi  a  cor- 
rapt  text.   Cp  0.  a. 

>  Neuk  {Exp.T&a»j)  would  pve  the  Mine  senie  to 
which  in  Prov.  37  aa= '  pcatle.'    This  alTacts  the  criticism  of 
S'>|r3-    May  w«  read  t^a, 'in^oncible'f  Thereseemsto 
be  a  oetier  solution. 

^  ■  '  Hittite '  itself,  when  med  of  any  penon  in  the  S.  of  Pales- 
tine, is  a  mutilated  form  of '  RehoboChite.'   See  Rehoboth. 

*  For  instances  of  numerals  which  are  cocruptiMU  of  ethnic 
names,  see  MnsFj;.  1 11,  Phophbt,  I  7,  CrAL  on  Gan.  IS  13. 
'City  of  Four'  <Kirjath-arba)  is  as  unpioUiU  as  'danghtor  of 
Seven '  (see  Solomon,  |  a). 
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the  days  of  Solomon,'  and  {v.  aj)  that  he  '  made  sther 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones. ' 

Fhun  what  sources  was  this  plentiftil  supply  of  silver 
derived  ?  It  is  geologically  impossible  that  ciiher  gtdd 
RnnrvMa  ^  silver  shotUd  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
w*™™"*  Syria  and  Palestine  We  may  suppose 
that  most  of  the  silver  of  the  '  Hittites'  came  from  the 
mines  of  Bulgar  Dagh  in  LycatHiia.  Accortiag  to 
Prof.  Sayce ; — 

"The  Hittite  inscription  found  near  the  old  mines  of  tbest 
mountains  by  Air.  Davis,  proves  that  the>-  once  occupied  the 
locality.  It  is  even  posuiole  that  their  settlement  foe  a  time  in 
Lydia  was  alao  connected  with  their  pasuon  for  "tbc  bright 
metal."  At  all  events,  the  Gumush  Dagh,  or  "  ^tct  Mountaitit,' 
lie  to  the  S.  of  the  Pass  of  Kambel,  and  traces  of  oU  woriunss 
can  still  be  detected  in  tlwm.'  l 

As  to  the  treasures  of  Solomon,  we  are  told  in  i  K. 

lOaa  (cp  SOL.0MON.  {  4,  end)  that  the  'navy  of  Tarshish' 
brou^t  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Upon  this  Prof.  W.  M. 
Mtlller  remarks  (OLZ  8369)  that  this  points  to  great 
ignomnce  of  the  Red  Sea  coasts.  There  was,  bowetv, 
according  to  the  AraUc  notices,  no  lack  of  silver  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  it  was  heooe,  as  Oskar 
Ftaas  thinks  {HtVS^  1007a),  that  SolomoR  derived  the 
precious  metals.  And  what  is  to  be  swd  of  Tartessus? 
If  the  current  opinion  is  correct,  though  Solomon's  ships 
did  not  get  out  so  far  as  Spain,  the  later  supply  of  silver 
to  Palestine  was  largely  derived  from  the  rich  territory 
by  the  Guadalquivir.  We  fear  the  ofMiiion  needs  to  be 
acc^tted  with  reserve.  Tartessus  was,  do  dotdiC  in  a 
ridi  district  The  story  is,  that  since  the  Pboenidans 
foimd  that  they  could  not  carry  all  thdr  silver  away, 
they  made  '  silver  anchors '  in  place  of  those  that  tbey 
had  brought  (Aristot.  De  Mirai.  148  ;  cp  Dio&.  Suj. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  considerable  daii|^  that,  except  io  late 
passages  like  a  Ch.  9  ai  ^  Jon.  1  3, '  Tarshub '  is  a  coRiiption  of 
'  Asshur ' ;  and  there  is  one  extremely  late  passage  (Jer.  U9I 
where  (he  same  restoration  ('  silver  .  .  .  brought  from  Asdiar  ) 
should  ap^rently  be  made.  Perhaps  the  roost  imponaM 
passa^  is  E»k.  27  19  where,  according  to  MT,  silver,  logetber 
with  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  is  represented  to  have  been  brani^  to 
Tyre  from  Tarshish.  A  close  investigation  of  the  passage  u  Its 
context  suggests  that  Mi}^T  (not  Tyre)  provides  the  manwL  aad 
N.  AraUan  peoples  provide  the  merchandise  diipTfW^  of  (se* 
Crit.  Bii.).  The  Asihurite  merchants,  it  would  seen,  were  the 
middlemen  between  the  miners  in  some  perha«  dLitoni  part  at 
Arabia,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  people  of  Mi$^r.  Anodter 
evidence  of  the  abundance  of  silver  in  N.  Aialna  is  supplied  fay 
3  S.  8  lo-ia  (hi  the  light  of  criticism),  where  the  spml  t^en  by 
David  frMD  ZoBAH  (p.f.],  or  rather  Miuuraad  other  N.  Arabian 
regiansborderii)gonralestin«(suchas  Aram' — JerahcweQ, 
is  said  to  have  conuited  io  vessels  of  utver,  of  ^Id,  and  of  bms. 
It  is  noteworthv,  too,  that  thepoemof  Job,  which  most  prrjlably 
arose  etdier  in  N.  Arabia  or  under  strong  N.  Arabian  influeacd 
(the  names  p<Hnt  decidedly  to  this,  see  Job  [Book],  H  4.  9). 
shows  great  Interest  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  On  two  out 
the  three  reforencet  in  Job  (S!  as  286),      Gold,  |  1,  coL  1730. 

T.  K.  C 

8ILYEB,  FIEOB  OF  (&prYPl&)-  ^615.  See 
Stater,  ad^fiit. 

SXMALOUE  (onm&Akoyh  [AJ),  i  Macc.lI»AV. 
RV  iMALCtn. 

SIMEON 

Whm«idedT(|i). 
(;«n.844»(|aX 
Deut.88(|  A 
Judg.KlA 
iCh.4(|5). 

Simeon  {fOIl^ ;  cy/A€OiH  [BAL]  ;  see  bdow.  §  8) 
was  the  brother'  of  Levi  and  Dinah  (On.S4as.  J ;  cp 

^^,tT?  this  representadon  we  do  not  kittnr.*  In 
the  scheme  followed  l^' the  final  redactors 
Simeon  had  five  full  t^rotbers ;  how  many  sisters  (On. 
3735,  J ;  467,  D)  we  are  nowhere  told.  Moreover. 
1  TM*  HUtitft  (1S8B),  95. 

■  We  do  not  add  i  K.  2S  47  (see  Jehoshaphat,  coL  ajjaV 

*  On  DHK  in  Gen.  49  see  |  S,  i. 

*  It  is  natnial  to  suppose  a  geaealo^  that  made  Simcco, 
Levi,  and  Dinah  the  only  cbildraa  of  tbeir  nuHher.  We  canaoi 
assume  this  with  confidence  however.  Siraeon  and  Rcohca 
form  a  pair  in  (>en.485  (P),  and  Smcon  is  styled  braOer  <f 
Judah  in  Judg.  1 3  (J). 
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Simeou  the  brother  of  Dinah  figures  as  a  tribe  in  the 
district  of  Sbecbem,  whereas  the  Simeon  whose  cities 
an  enumerated  in  the  well-known  lists  (|  xo)  Is  there 
connected  with  the  S.  country  and  associated  with 
Judah  rather  than  Israel.*  It  has  been  customary  to 
identify  these  two  Simeons.  It  is  not  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  to  hold  that  there  were  more  Simeons  than  one 
(see  below,  §  6).  If,  however,  we  identify  them,  are  we 
to  regard  the  two  representations  as  variant  theories, 
belong^  to  a  time  when  the  real  life  of  the  tribe  had 
been  forgotten?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  they  both 
oontain  reminiscences  of  history,  that  in  fact  Simeon 
lived,  let  us  say,  in  the  ndghbourtiood  of  Shecbem  and 
then  removed  to  the  S.  ?  There  would  be  more  diance 
of  giving  confident  answers  to  these  questions,  if  we 
knew  whether  the  fismers  of  our  sources  had  actual 
knowledge  of  a  SimeoD  tribe  or  Simeon  fomilies ;  if,  for 
example,  we  could  pofnt  with  confidence  to  sanctuaries 
iriiich  at  least  had  been  distinctively  Simeonite,  where 
Iherefore  there  mi^t  have  been  preserved  a  tradition  of 
Simeon's  having  come  S.  Irom  the  highlands  of  central 
Palestine.  It  is,  no  doubt,  natural  to  suppose  that 
Beersheba  was  sudi  a  sanctuary.  It  may  very  well 
have  been ;  it  was  certainly  hmom,  and,  ia  particular, 
was  at  least  at  times  in  touch  with  imthern  Israel 
The  diffictdqr  is  to  prove  that  it,  or  any  otho-  definite 
spot,  was  Simeoiut&  Simeon  is  never  mentioned  as  a 
component  part  of  the  southeni  kingdom.' 

Still,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  with 
confidence   to   any   contemporary   statement  about 
-  Qm  a*  4>  Simeon  in  the  litemture  accessible  to 
the  editors  whose  work  has  reached 
us  may  have  had  soch  evidence  lying  before  theoi.' 

i.  It  must  be  remembered  tint  the  ad  ot  J's  stoty 
of  the  Shechem  exploit  ascribed  to  the  tribe  has  been 
lost.  That  may  have  told  of  Simeon's  removal  towards 
the  south.  From  the  fact  that  the  redactor  supiuressed 
the  passage  we  may  plausibly  conjecture  that  what  it 
narrated  was  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe 
discreditable  to  'Isrsd.'  It  may  therefore  have  been 
Ustorical,  and  may  have  come  from  a  time  when 
Smeon  was  stUI  really  a  tribe.  How  a  later  writer 
would  have  told  (and  did  tell)  the  story  we  can  perhaps 
see  from  Gen.  S65  :  After  the  incident  which  forms  the 
sul^ect  of  chap.  84  the  Israelites  moved  off  leisurely, 
tbe^  god  having  interfered  in  their  behalf  so  that  thoe 
fall  on  the  natives  ttf  the  land  an  awe  such  as  fell  on 
the  Greeks  when  Apollo  brought  the  seemingly 
vanquished  Hector  back  to  the  fight  strong  as  ever 
(//.  15a79^).  So,  a  later  writer  thought,  must  it  ever 
fare  with  Israel.  The  older  story,  however,  told  not  of 
'Israel,'  but  of  Simeon  and  Lev!.^  All  that  a  later 
editor  was  willing  to  retain  of  it  was  the  remonstrance 
of  Jacob :  you  have  brou^t  a  disaster  (tmap)  on 
us,  in  making  us  abominable  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
land;  as  we  are  but  a  small  company  thery  will  band  them- 
selves against  us  and  defeat  us,  and  we  shall  be  destroyed. 

ii.  What  the  sequel  of  the  older  narrative  was  can 
probably  be  inferred  from  Gen.  493-7.  Even  there  we 
are  not  told  expliciUy  what  happened ;  but  there  was 
a  power  to  fulfil  itself  in  the  father's  curse  {cp  Blessing 
AKD  Cursing):  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  And 
scatter  them  in  Israd.  What  meaoiiig  the  writv  would 
put  into  these  words  is  unoertidn.  Steuemagel  thinks 
that  Jacob  is  here  a  tribe  name  and  that  the  verse 
means  that  Simeon  was  dispersed  in  the  highlands  of 

1  CheyiM,  bowem-^  tnggetts  diat  the  Shedtan-itMT  also 
dealt  onguulhr  not  with  central  Palest  inc.  but  with  a  autrict 
on  the  N.  Aianan  border,  In  or  mar  the  Kagd)  (cp  Hosss,  | 
18);  Shechmm,  >. 

'  On  Simeon's  never  b«ng  auigncd^  to  uthei  kinedom  cp 
Graf,  StatHm  Shiu»m,  19 ;  also,  on  tbeoriea  connecting  nim  with 
the  northern  kinsdom,  tb.  33.  For  the  Chronicler's  notice  see 
below,  I  s,  iv. 

*  On  I  Ch.  43S-41  see  below,  |  5. 

*  There  Mems,  however,  to  have  been  an  independent  stmy 
which  did  (peak  of '  Imel.'  See  Gen.  Wn/,  [El  (cp  Gimkel 
in  HK^  md  be.),  and  the  legeod  in  Julnlcci  Ha-s  (cp  Charles 
md  ifC  and  the  htentore  cited  by  him). 
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central  Palestine  {Eiimanderua^,  104),  some,  however, 
perhaps  wandering  southwards  {ii.  15).  As  treating 
of  the  eariy  fortunes  of  Shecton.  the  atwy  of  Gen.  84 
is  dealt  «4tb  dsewhere  (see  Ephkaih.  S  6,  Dihah). 
Dinah  was  perhaps  supposed  to  have  dis^>peared  com- 
pletely (see  Dinah,  §  6) ;  what  the  real  bi^ocy  of  Levi 
was  is  a  difficult  question  (see  Levi,  Levites,  Gene- 
alogies, §  7).  It  is  with  Simeon  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. That  it  was  not  always  counted  as  a  tribe 
appears  to  follow  from  Its  absence  from  Dl  38  (Uesung 
of  Moses).  1 

It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the  omission 
of  Simeon  in  DL  83  is  original. 

Not  only  does  0*^  ^pp'y  f .  6^  to  Simeon  (jtol  wfifut-  [Ab 
om.  v.]  irrw  Jp  apii/Lf},  to  whom  the  words,  however 

they  are  to  be  taken  (Reubek,  |  4),  are  quite 
S,  DthSS.  as  ap^icabU  as  to  Reuben.  It  has  been  thougbc 
also  (IJraetz,  Getck.  ii.  1 486^,  Heilprin,  Ifitt.  Pttt. 
Hd.\\n/.\  cp  HaUvy,  /.  As.,  iXKna,  pp.  339-31)  that  7* 
perhuN  beknKd  to  Simeon  (there  might  be  ajbycm  the  name 
tn  'Hear^  If  these  proposals  were  combtnea  the  Smeon 
tayfaic  s  would  read : 

Let  SinMOB  be  a  somU  cotnpu  y. 
Hear,  Yahwfe,hiavoic^ 
And  brine  him  in  onto  Mi  people. 
The  case  for  such  a  text,  however,  is  not  Btroog  (see  Driver, 

If  the  passage  really  mentioned  Simeon  in  some  such 
way  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Simeon  had  somehow 
come  to  be  severed  from  '  his  people. '  That  would  be 
an  interesting  variant  of  the  view  of  Simeon  represented 
in  the  '  Jacob  Blessing '  (Gen.  49),  where  SimecHl  is  not 
detached  from  his  people  but  dispersed  among  them. 

Moreover  if  Simeon  is  really  mentioned  in  the 
Esarhaddon  tablet  to  be  discussed  later  (§  6,  iii.),  a 
position  of  detachment  for  Simeon  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  would  be  established  by  contemporary 
extra-biblical  evidence.  Gen.  49  (and  84)  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  only  l»Ulcal  reference  to  movements 
on  the  part  of  Simeon. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  refereiKes  in  Judg.  1 ,  as 
giving  a  theory,  doubtless  widely  held,  as  to  Simeon's 
.  .  arrival  on  the  scene.  There,  as  we  have  seen 
viUle-  •  ^^2^,  n,  Simeon's  brother  is  Judah 
(fir.  3 17).  Israel,  having  agreed  to  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes,  btquirea  of  Yahwfe  who  is  to 
begin  the  attack.  The  answer  being  '  Judah,'  Judah ' 
asks  Simeon  to  Join  in  the  expedition,  promidng  to 
return  the  favour  later.  Simeon  consents,  and  the 
two  peoples  advance  against  the  Canaanites,  defeating 
them  signally  at  Bezek,  if  the  text  is  sound  (see  Bezek). 
Whether  the  tradititm  made  Simeon  and  Judah  then 
settle  in  the  central  highlands  is  not  clear.*  The 
meagienesi  of  theaccotmt  of  Judah'scampa^  suggests 
that  the  old  story  of  JudsJi's  advent  was  lost  or 
suppressed :  we  hear  of  Caleb's  appropriation  of 
Hebron,  Othniel's  of  Debir,  the  Kenites'  of  the  dbtrict 
of  Arad  (Judg.  1 16 ;  on  the  text  see  the  comm. ),  and 
Simeon's  of  Zephath-Hormab  ; '  but  nowhere  are  we  told 
where  or  bow  Judah  settled.'  It  is  diflicult  to  think  that 
this  is  acddental:  the  redactor  would  have  told  of 
Judah's  southward  progress  If  he  coold.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  he  could  not  was  that,  as  Graf  suggested 
{Stamm  Simeon,  15),  the  district  which  ultimately  bore 
the  name  of  Judah  was  entered  from  the  S.  If  Judah  is 
primarily  the  name  of  the  southern  kingdom,  which 
consisted  trf  Kenites,  Calebites,  Jerahmeelites,  Simeon- 
ites,  and  other  southern  elements,  the  settlement  stories 
would  naturally  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  Its  component 

1  On  its  omissicm  in  Judg.  6  see  below,  note  4. 
'  This  theory  thus  stiggests  that  the  Judah  saying  » ;  7^  11. 
>  On  the  various  proposals  see  further,  Graf,  Dtr  Seg*» 
MMtt,  s4-3fi  (1357). 

*  If  so,  are  we  to  suppose  that  old  tiwlition  did  not  alwa^ 
dbtingtiish  between  Judah  and 'Levi'T(Gen.  M).  Only  in  this 
connection  can  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Simeon  in  Judg, 
4  or  ludg.  6  have  any  siEnilicance. 

■  'To  infer  from  the  Mormab  exploit  being  elsewhere  {Nu.  SI  3 
see  Hormah)  given  to '  Israel,'  timt  aomeas^sned  to  Simeon  in 
early  times  a  poHtion  of  great  importance  would  be  ptecariona. 

*  Gen.  88  is  loiiMwhat  different. 
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ports.'  Even,  however,  if  the  other  Judah  elements 
entered  from  the  S.,  Simeon  might  6rst  have  lost  a 
footti^  lemparuilr  gained  in  Central  Palestine.  That 
might  aocouDt  for  the  Shimean  at  SemOnlych  (right 
across  Esdraelon  from  Ibzik)  of  Josh,  lli  \2ao  if  that 
is  the  true  reading  (see  Shimron,  and  below,  §  6,  ii.}. 
On  the  other  band  the  story  of  the  partnership  of 
'  Judah '  and  Simeon  may  not  rest  on  prehistoric 
relations  so  early  as  the  settlement  It  may  reflect  a 
later  time. 

It  hai  bwn  thought,  for  example  (WL  G/  Sooi  n.X  that 
iwderoealh  wbatnow  appean  in  i  Ch.  424  as  a  mere  list  of  auMi 
it  ii  pawible  to  detect  a  ■tatcmaot  relating  to  a  migration  of 
SiniMB  aoalhmudRL  Accorditig  to  thii  iheny  SimeooitH  were 
HllM  in  the  aonthem  put  of  the  tenitoiy  oat  of  which  Sanl 
carved  an  eatenrive  Bemunite  Btate  (above,  col.  0*83,  n.  il 
and  lather  than  yield  to  nim  th«T  moved  wuth.  That  would 
Im  a  likely  tbmg  to  happen,  eq>raallr  if  the  SioMoniici  were 
not  firmly  Mttled.  Or  course  such  a  movement  would  agree 
puiably  with  the  suggcsdoo  of  Gen.  49  and  the  ttory  in  Gen. 
M.  Nor  is  there  anything  impouible  about  an  origin  nich  as 
WocUer  proposes  for  the  genealoeical  list.   Still,  the  sag- 

Eition  in  question  is  peHiape  harcfly  convindog  enou^  (ice 
low,  1 9,  L)  to  form  the  basf*  of  a  d^nite  theory  of  the  history 
of  Simeon. 

To  the  same  period  was  assigned  by  Dozy  a  move- 
ment, or  movements,  on  the  part  of  Simeon  of  which 
_  ,  gn,.  the  Chronicler's  account  is  still  in  the  form 
at  a  narrative,  although  it  contains  a  good 
many  names.  The  passage  (iCh.  438-43)  contains 
several  statements,  the  relation  of  which  to  one  another 
is  not  clear,  the  text  being  more  or  less  doubtful.' 

(a)  According  to  43S-40  cert^n  .Simeonites  pushed  down  to 
the  district  <^  Gedor  or  Genu  in  search  of  pasture  for  tfa^ 
iheep. 

(fi)  According  to  v,  41  these  men  went  in  the  time  of  Hciekiah 
and  smote'  .  .  .  ana  the  Meunim  who  were  'there'  and 
banned  them  and  dwell  in  their  place. 

(r)  Aecotding  to  V.  49^  some  <^  'them '(500  with  4  leaders) 
went  to  Ml  Seir  and  mote  those  who  were  left  of  the  flifitive 
Amakkites  and  acttled  there. 

L  According  to  Benanger  these  three  statements  are 
divergent  accounts  of  the  satne  thing  (AVfC.  17 / ),  all 
of  them  being  later  insertions  into  the  Chronicler's  work, 
A  question  more  important  than  the  date  of  their 
insertion  is  whence  they  u-ere  drawn.  We  must  allow 
for  the  possibility  that  they  come  from  a  good  source. 
,  Of  course  that  need  not  imply  the  correctness  of  the 
reference  to  Hezddah.'  There  is  nothii^  in  itself 
improbable  in  the  Hexekiah  date;  The  Meunim  seem  to 
be  mentioned  tinder  Uzziah,  also  Arabs  in  Gur  ( —  Gerar? 
and  Sjn  for  Sya? :  Winckler,  X:4Tf>  143,  n.  r  :  2  Ch, 
267  ;  cp  Meunim,  6].  A  little  later,  under  Manasseh, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  a  cunei- 
form tablet,  we  find  Simeon  as  a  whole  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Mu$ri,  not  Judah  (below,  %  6,  iii.). 

il.  Dozy  {De  /sralUtat  U  Mekka  [1864].  56  [Germ. 
Trans.  50]),  however,  thinks  that  v.  31^  shows  that  the 
events  beloog  to  the  time  of  Saul,  and  in  an  extremely 
ingenious  manner  works  out  the  following  theory : — 

When  Saul's  expedition  was  sent  with  orders  to  extimatc  the 
Amalekitcs,  the  Icin^  was  spared  and  brought  back  (i  S.  I53  9X 
In  Veth rib- Medina  it  was  told  that  when  the  disobedient  army 
returned  to  Palestine  tbey  were  exited  for  their  disobedience 
and  returned  to  the  Amaleldte  land*  (60^  [S3.^]X  1'be  force 
sent  would  likely  be  Simeonite  (the  most  southern  tribe,  63  [56]), 
Afterwards,  when  David  punished  the  Amalekltes  for  their  attack 
on  £klag,  40a  escaped  (1  S.  SO  j?),  to  be  destroyed  later  by  500 
Simeonites  who  settled  in  Scir  (1  Ch.  441 X :  p.  ^y.  In 
Hezekiah's  time  an  interest  was  felt  In  theae  Simeomte  exiles 

1  In  this  connection  we  may  note  the  absence  of  bH  mentitMi 
of  Judah  from  the  Sbecbem  story  in  Gen.  S4  SB.  See  above, 

s  J^^^Sieyne's  view  of  the  text  see  Meumm,  «. 

•  On  the  text  compare  Winckler,  MVG,  1898,  pp.  48  ff. 

*  Doey  argues  that  it  is  only  the  writing  down  tnal  is  ascribed 
to  Mesekiah^  time  (Jtrael.  U  Mekka,  sSTigl)-  Bertheau  thinks 
the  reference  is  intended  to  include  the  expedition.  It  is 
diflicull  to  see  how  the  person  who  inserted  the  notice  could 
apply  it  to  any  other  than  the  time  of  Hezeklah. 

S  The  Gedor  of  v.  39  is  thus  the  ji^4r  or  sanctuary  at  Mekka 
(Sg  [BoQ,  '  the  valley '  (of  v.  39)  is  E.  of  Mekka  (99.94  [83/.]), 
which  received  its naraefroin  the grsatfi^Ol^nipBMaoonba: 
81 17»/». 
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(56(49li  73  tfi4Dand  Is.  SI  ii^  1  isan  invitatieo  to  then  to 
back  (€7-73  [6o-6s]X    In  time  they  came  to  be  called  Iibmsel 
(103-1 10  [93-99]) ;  cp  below,  1 8  iii. 

Doxy's  reason  for  assigning  the  Simeonite  movement 
to  the  time  of  Saul  does  not  seem  cedent :  v.  jii  {'  these 
were  their  cities  tmto  the  mga  of  David ')  is  not  the 
Chronicler's  ;  it  is  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  intruded 
so  as  to  sever  '  and  thrir  villages '  {v.  39}  from  the  words 
to  which  the  parallel  Josh.  19  shows  that  they  belong 
(so  Be.  ad  loc. ).  Nor  can  Dcny's  other  combinatioiis 
be  accepted  (for  a  sober  crilidam  see  Grafs  review. 
ZDAfG  19330-351  [1865]). 

iiL  N.  I.  WeiDstdn  {Zmr  Gemetis  der  Agada,  391-156 
[1901]),  bowever,  adopts  most  q{  Vosft  combinations, 
anid  adds  others  of  his  own. 

He  tries  to  show  that  the  Minim  of  Talmudic  literature  are 
the  Meunim  of  the  OT,  and  they  in  their  turn  Dory's  wander- 
ing Simeonites,  whose  name  be  supposes  later  writers  to  have 
avoided  on  account  of  a  reproach  luuler  which  they  lay,  substi- 
tuting Mennim  or  Minim.  Much  of  this  seems  open  to  the 
same  kind  of  criticism  as  Doey's  discnsrion. 

iv.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  definite  reason 
to  urge  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  Chronider's 
statements  are  a  late  invention  (We.  Prol.^  aia  ;  ET 
313),  Why  should  he  invent  such  a  story?  Else- 
where the  Chronicler  seems  to  treat  Simeon  as  belong- 
ing to  nonhem  Israel  [but  cp  Crit,  Bi^,  16,  on  Is. 
97-104](aCh.l59:  ^^vaim,  Manasseh,  Simeon;  846: 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Simeon,  Naphtali).  It  would  be 
a  strong  point  in  favour  of  an  early  source  for  the  state- 
ments in  I  Ch.  439-43  if  it  could  be  proved  that  f^meon 
was  still  a  current  name  in  S.  Palestine  in  the  sn-enth 
century  &c.  (see  %  6,  iii.). 

At  this  point,  accordingly,  we  may  ctmveDiently  turn 
Extra-   ^  extra-biblical  sonrca  in  search  of 
hlhllfial  rcferen™*. 

,  i.  We  may  bepn  with  the  attempt  to 
xvinwowT  gy^ji  ju  Tiiotines  IIL's  list  of  119 
places  of  Upper  Rjnu. 

No.  35  is  5a-m-'-n-'  and  no.  18  Sa-m-'-n-'-w  (var.  §a-m-'-'-wX 
which  looks  like  the  plural  of  no.  35.  We  may  grant  tbe 
itmilarity  of  the  names  to  Simeon  (cp  the  spelliiw  of  Sa-ra-ha.na); 
but  we  cannot  infermuch.  We  cannot  locate  tnem.  According 
to  W.  M.  MOIIer,  they,  at  least,  were  not  in  tbe  S.,  as  the  list  fbe 
believes)  does  not  include  names  in  the  S.  of  Judah.  Cp  abo 
col.  3S46,  number  35,  and  notes  a  and  3.  The  conjecture,  there- 
foTB,  that  Simeon  (with  Levi)  was  an  early  settler  in  Paiestiiie 

Sommel,  AffT  968 ;  Sayce,  £ar(y  Htb.  Trad.  399)  lemaini  a 
_  [mihesu. 

li.  Nor  are  we  much  better  off  a  century  or  more 
later  in  the  Amama  correspondence. 

There  is  a  letter  (KB  5,  no.  S20  3)  from  Samu-Addu,  prince  of 
a  place  called  Sa-am-hu-na,  which  is  phonetically  =  Simeon,  and 
ii  definitely  indicated  as  the  name  of  a  town  (o/w) ;  but  we 
cannot  tell  where  it  lay.  Steuemagel  inclines  to  ident^  it 
widithe  SymoOn(Sii|LO«»)of«ainJodLUi(SAFL3afi^Mr, 
MT  |Vl|pd,  SHmRON,  I  i)  mentioned  wiA  Achshaiih,  and 
SymoOn  (so  Buhl,  Pal,  315)  with  SemQniye*  (see  bdow, 
iii.,  A  t'D-  There  is  nothing  to  make  the  identity  of  Samhvna 
with  one  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Kanuk  list  ii^iroliable 
(so  also  Meyer,  Gloiien,  7j).  If  the  identity  be  held  probable. 
It  would  appear  to  stand  tn  the  way  of  connecting  Suneoo  in 
any  very  definite  manner  with  the  ^biri  as  Sleuemagcl 
proposes  to  connect  the  Leah  tribes  genoally. 

iii.  Unftntunately,  none  of  the  later  Egyptian  lists 
contains  a  name  resembling  Simeon.  It  might  be 
surmised  that  tbe  old  towns,  or  at  least  their  names, 
had  died  out.  Sayce  conjectures  that  Smeon  preceded 
Judah  in  the  occupation  of  S.  Palestine,  and  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  time  of  David  (Earfy  HA.  Trad. 
393).  There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  one  of  the 
fragments  relating  to  the  successful  ^yptian  expedition 
of  Esarhaddon,  which  must  be  taken  accotmt  of. 

1  Doxy(7o[63]),Gr&U(AifA.iLl48s:atIieoirteterabandoned) 
follow  A(].  Sym.  Theod.  in  inserting  ftigitives(^=^tvyerT<w) 
as  subject  to  'call.'  On  a  supposed  reference  to  Stmeoa  in 
Mic.  1  i;  (Movers,  UHttrtack.  iii.  d.  CkroK.  136 ;  Hitdff,  ad 
he.)  see  Graf,  Stamm  Simtott,  39 ;  ona  supposeo  connection 
Massa  of  Prov.  8O1  81 1  (Hitng,  Shriek*  Sal.  310/.  and  others) 
with  Simeon,  see  it.  44,  and  on  other  supposed  references  see 
Weinstein  (as  in  |  5  in.). 

B  Fctrie,  also,  pUoas  Saalpma  in  Galilee  (Hiti.  Egy^,  9  317). 
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'  From  (fuWrr)  Nfn-fiir,'  njs  EMihaddon,  '  I  mAnhAlIed  my 
ounp  l^antSu  ad-ki-g),  to  Mc-lut)-ha  I  directed  my  march,  30 
kmtitriatkmr  btm  ^\  Ap-ku  which  ■•  in  (or  'dt')  Ifa-H) 
toMff^^ltiaie-iiM  to  f««t  lU^V  to  (mm  t-Dr)  1  the  WSdy 
of  Muinr.' 

If  thii  is  really  the  text  of  the  tablet — it  is  the  read- 
ing of  Budge,  Peiser,  Craig,  and  (doubtfully)  Rogers' 
— it  is  important ;  the  district  {mat)  in  which  Ap-lfu  lies 
is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  Samaria,  but  Sa-me-n[a], 
ft  name  which  might  be  an  Assyrian  re|HesentatioD  of 
Sroeon.'  According  to  this,  there  was  probably  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Kvcnth  century  &c  a  district  known  to 
the  Assyrians  as  )[y]op,  appaieotly  somewhere  In  Pales- 
tine.   The  next  question  is.  Where? 

a.  The  district  coouined,  or  bad  on  its  border  (^ffii,  a  towa 
called  Aplpi,  which  lay  30  iatiii-4*M^bom  Rt^>il^— Raphia 
■  a^Refk^  What  the  length  of  a  kattm-i^aMkar  was  i*  un- 
c«tau4(iil  kilom.  [07  En^.  m.JToT5^  kil<>m.'fBHin,]}.  The 
average  day  c  march  in  thii  inscription  u  a  katiM-^aUttr. 

(1^  If  the  day's  march  was  about  7  m.,  30  iasht-kaMmr  from 
Rapil)i  would  give  the^iite  of  A|^u  as  somewhere  about  100  m. 
from  er-Refa^ — that  is  to  my,  about  as  &r  as,  t^.,  between 
Dotfaan  and  Jenin.  It  might  then  be  a  question  whether 
Sa-nie-n[a]  i*  not  perhaps  a  clerical  error  for  Sa-me-ri-na. 
'  Apbdc  m  Sharon '  (cp  Aphsk,  end)  seems  too  far  S.  Fik,  E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  which  Schrader  identified  Ap^u 
(KATVt  904)  is  some  13s  m-  from  er-Refah;  kal'at  eS^ma* 

cw    ^  T»    wI.L   -jTHi.   .D  ia_.n 


somewhat  over  no  m. 

(a)  If  the  day's  march  was  about  14  m.,  30  ka^-^akhar 
frcon  Rapi^  would  make  Ad  Ifu  some  floo  m.  from  er-Reuih — ' 
that  is  to  say  fiuther  than  BirOt.  Afl^  (tn  B4  on  map  facing 
coL  3736;  cp  Apksk,  i)seentsto  beabout  ais  m.  from  er-Refah. 

b.  The  attempt  to  do  Justice  to  the  ApVn  part  of  Esarhaddon^i 
statement,  however,  raises  a  difficulty  in  what  precedes. 

(1)  Esarhaddon  seems  to  say  that  when  he  directed  his  march 
to  Me-Iufj-ha  he  was  in  Mufur  and  there  marshalled  bis  camp, 
starting  from  Aplfu,  Now,  Mu-fur  is  nowhere  used  of  N. 
Palestine.  It  has  been  argued  with  prcat  force,  however,  by 
Wiocklet  (^nd  by  no  Ai^riolapst  <hipravad<0  that  Hnfri  is 


1  Hommel,  literally,  '  to  the  borders  of'  (AnftdtxM,  995). 

>  In  3R.86no.40bv., II,  thenameisTead[i87oiSa-me-Tti. 
G.  Smith  ^TSBAA^l^{li^^t)  does  not  quote  the  name,  but 
(Aujrr.  DiKoe.  30  [1875])  renders  it  Samaria ;  similarly  in  W, 
Boacawen's  text  (TSBA  4 93  [t S75]>,and Stnsi,iD.Alih.yfr%ach, 
P*  533i  n°-  4?3^  -  5a-me-[ri-na],  tne  reading  followed  by  Schrader, 
(Ar./j7in  [tSBsDand  Delitzsch  {Par.  a86).  Meanwhile  Budge, 
however,  Hut,  of  Etarkaddtn  [iBSo),  irS,  reads  Sa.me-na 
(without  query).  This  is  rejected  (emended?)  explicitly  by 
Tiele  iBAG  3S0,  n.  i  [1S88D,  and  silently  by  Winckler  {,Unt»rt. 
*.  altar.  Cttek.  98  :  translil.  text  (18S0]).  Later,  however,  the 
original  was  examined  by  Peiser  and  T.  A.  Craig  and  declared 
(o  read  Sa-me-na  {MyG\a.\v  ^^^k"  ^i^b  u  likewise  the 
reading  (shown  shaded)  of  R^cers('  Two  Esarhaddon  Texts,'  in 
HaV€iford  CoUegt  Stttditt,  no.  9,  1889).  The  present  wnler 
fvamincd  the  tablet,  and  is  convinced  that  the  reading  Samerina 
is  quite  impossible  (so  also  Budge,  and  C  A.  Thompson,  in 
conversation).  There  are  sevenJ  possibilities;  but  Samena 
seems  most  likely.    See  also  f  6  iii,  a  (iX 

■  On  Ass.  /n^Heb.  tn  (fat  dnjsee  Delittsch  on  'Samaria' 
{Au,  Ltttttifikt,!*  193^).  For  disa[K>earance  of  'oju'h  at 
the  banning  of  a  s^laUe,  cp/W  from  iidl=ii'ml  i'ym'). 

*  Cp  DeU  Par.  177-179,  and  C  H.  W.  Tidins  as  m  n.  i,  col. 
454(L  and  the  literature  cited  there  and  in  Muss-Am.  Diet.  414. 

'  Smoo  the  above  was  written,  E.  A.  W.  Budge  has  given 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  view  of  Winckler  (ftUt.  ef  £gyfl,  6 
pp.  u(>xxx)l  It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that  thev  settle 
thequeation.  (1)  The  fntgnMnt(33,  i-tS,  8^  cited  by  Winckler 
as  apparently  mentioning  Mufri  ud  Mi[^}  side  by  side  must, 
indeed,  be  InTi  out  of  the  arfrument.  It  is  broken  on  so  close  to 
the  upright  wedge  of 'if '(hat  ic  is  illegitimate  to  argue  as  if 
the  character  were  complete,  and  therefore  if.  It  might  quite 
well  be  Ink  i/i'A  Tffl  145,  n.  3X  Budge  and  King  go  further, 
and  say  that  they  can  seeclearly  a  trace  of  the  head  of  a  second 
upright  wedfe  (the  present  writer,  after  examination  of  the 
tablet,  is  inclmed  to  think  that  they  may  be  rifiht).  The  reading 
would  then  probably  be  Mi-luil}-|}a]  as  Winckler  suggests 
(/CA7V>  us,  n.  3:  mi  for  nte  would  be  unusual  [ Wi.] ; 
the  refT,  in  the  index  to  Bezold's  Catalogue  yield  no  parallel ; 
still,  in  Khors.  103,  Oppert  and  Hinant  [/^nt.  at.  6  ser.  i, 
begin.,  1863]  give  mi,  ihough  Botta,  Afim.,  pL  150,  I  9,  gives 
the  usual  Me],  and  WindcWs  edition  follows).  M^ncfler's 
theory,  however,  by  no  mean*  (alls  with  the  nirrmdn  of  this 
reading.  He  never  treated  the  tablet  a*  the  main  jtMilicaiion 
of  his  theory  (see  Mttfri,  etc,  iX  (a)  Budge's  ether  argnments, 
however,  seem  open  to  critidiun  as  inconclurive.  In  naiticular, 
the  tnm^axwxi  of  aMA^fitUiflimat  MufH{KL  /k.  34)  by 'to 
the  wardendiip  of  tk*  Mtwdm  Egypt,'  although  following 
tinw-honoared  precedent,  has  never  been  Justified.  The  plio- 
nctic  wlue  of  nLGAB  when  it  means  gate-guardian,  as  in 
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sometimes  to  be  understood  as  refening  to  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Negeb  of  Judab. 

Winckler,  accordingly,  conjectures  that  the  Same[na] 
in  question  was  in  Musri,  used  in  the  sense  just  indi- 
cated, Apl^u  being  theApheka  of  Josh.  15  53,  where  it 
is  assigned  to  Judah.  liie  Joshua  context  soKests  the 
neighbourhood  Hebrew  ;  at  all  events,  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah.  This  theory  would  give  us 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  datum  that,  about 
a  generation  and  a  half  after  the  Ealt  of  Samaria,  the 
name  Sim[eo]n  was  at  least  known  as  a  geographical 
term  denoting  a  cUstrict  not  far  from  Hebron,  and  the 
further  datum  that  the  Assyrians  counted  it  to  Musri. 
This  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  theory  which 
finds  Simeon  referred  to  in  Dt  88  (see  above,  (  3)  and 
explain  the  prayer  for  its  return  to  Judah.  Many 
interesting  problems  wotdd  thus  assume  a  new  aspect ; 
but  the  point  most  important  for  our  present  object 
would  be  the  establishment  of  such  a  contemporary 
geographical  use  of  the  name  Simeon  as  would  virtually 
prove  a  real  knowledge  of  a  Simeonite  people  in  S. 
Palestine,  which  would  give  as  a  valuable  starting-point 
for  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Simeon  legends. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  identify- 
ing Esarhaddon's  Apku  with  the  Judahite  Aphdc  of 
Josh.  1553. 

Hebron  is  barely  some  fio  m.  from  Raphia,  which  could  equal 
30  katim-k^^ar  only  if  the  katbu-kakkar  were  some  a  m.  if 
that  is  not  tenable,  the  Hebron  ApV u  theoi^  could  be  maintained 
only  by  supposing  that  *  30 '  (since  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
reading^  is  a  mistake  of  the  Assyrian  scribe  or  of  the  source  from 
which  he  compiled.!  Placing  Aplfu  in  S.  Palestine  is,  there- 
fore, not  beyond  criticism. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  a  N.  Palestine 
«te  for  Apku  hardly  seems  to  be  quite  as  great  as 
WindUer  suggests. 

It  is  no  doubt  natural  to  tuppoae  that  Esarhaddon  was  him- 
self in  Mu;ur  when  be  set  out  lor  Heluhha;  but  aid-U-e  b  not 

Juite  unambiguous.*  Esarhaddon  migiit  Umh,  from  ■  N. 
alesiine  A[%u  have  ordered  hb  army  out  of  Hunl  and  have 
marched  himself  to  join  it.  Sa-nw-oa  might  !a  that  case  be 
connected,  perhaps,  with  ttie  of  the  places  in  Thotma*  III. 's  Ibt 
mentioned  above  (|  6,  i.)  (so  Sands,  [2  56  74I,  n. ;  cp  above,  i./). 

There  remains,  however,  gainst  the  N.  Balestioe 
thecxy,  the  difficulty  emphasised  by  Winckler : 

How  eanw  Esaihaddon's  army  to  be  in  Mu^i  so  as  to  be 
called  forth  by  Esarhaddon,  unless  that  were,  as  Winckler 
suggests,  Nunply  the  stage  on  the  citpeditioa  reached  at  the 
point  in  the  narrative  f  And,  if  so,  how  was  EsariiaddoD  not 
with  the  armyT 

We  must  thus,  apparent^,  be  content  to  leave  the 
problem  open  for  the  present  Simeon  may  be  mentioned 
7  CaBolnaion.      «'n'""I'<>ra'y  documents  belonging 

.  (.fCHKUiuion.  ^  Mxteenth  century,  the  fifteenth, 
or  the  seventh  ;  but  we  cannot  t>e  sure.  The  hope  of 
securing  a  fixed  starting-point  for  the  story  of  Simeon 
in  strictly  contemporary  evidence  is  ioi  the  present  not 
fulfilled.  Any  day,  however,  new  material  niay  enable 
us  to  decide  the  question.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be 
content  mth  possibilities. 

When  the  character  of  the  development  which  resulted 
eventually  in  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jtidah  is 
fully  considered,  and  the  suggestions  of  affinity  with 


'Descent  of  Iltar'  fiauim,  is  pitfi  or  mu^liS  (5  R.  186  18 7); 
when  its  phonetic  value  b  kCpn  (as  a  comparison  of  Rost,  Plue 
23  ifi  ki .  .  .  li  with  Plate  376,  NI.GAB-u-ti,  shows  that  it  U  in 
the  Esarhaddon  passage  [cp  what  is  said  by  C  H.  W.  Johns  on 
the  phonetic  value  of^NI.GAB  in  his  careful  dticnssian  of  the 
ktpu  office  in  AuyriaH  Duds  and  Documtnta,  Sa4>ti,  wbidl 
the  present  writer  did  not  see  till  after  this  note  was  wriiicn)), 
it  means  governor.  Schrader  admitted  twenty-four  years  mo 
that  '  governor  over  Ef^t '  was  impossible  QCGF  aoj) ;  only, 
he  gave  up  'governor'  mstead  of  giving  up  '  Egypt.'  On  ^/tt 
see  also  Johns,  Doomtday  Bk.  g. 

1  Or  by  regarding  koAu-kaikar  as  not  a  technical  measure 
but  a  general  term  ;  '  long  journey '  (cp  C  H.  W.  Johns,  Attyr, 
Dredt  and  Doatmenti,  %  loeX 

'  The  contexts  in  which  it  often  est  occurs  nve  it  the  meaning 
of  'mnster,  matshall  forces  «4i«rtt  one  is  (r,g-.,  in  Taylor 
Cylindet,  fi  23 :  assemble  your  arrnv  Xpm-u^Mr  sriw-iwiaif-ifai], 
muster  your  camp  [di-ka-M  ifacrw^MiO ;  but  it  need  not  imptr 
prHMica;  m  4R.46ia,  I3«:  'Bd  wAl  call  forth  (f-dbibuFi 
Zm»mm«)  a  foreign  foe  against  lum' (Del  ^M,  HWE^. 
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Ishmaelite,  Edomite,  K«nite,  etc.  are  allowed  for  it  is 
natural  to  conjecture  that  SimeoD  stands  for  one  of  the 
unsettled  elements  of  the  southern  population  fused 
more  or  less  permanently  into  a  state  by  David, 
especially  when  it  is  noted  (cp  Sayce,  Early  Hebrew 
History,  393)  how  many  (5  out  di  11)  of  the  towns 
(iS. 8097-31}  to  which  be  is  said  to  have  'sent  gifts' 
appear  in  the  list  of  Slmeonite  towns,  for  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  between  the  lists  any  literary  connection 
(below,  g  to).  According  to  Land  {De  Gids,  Oct. 
1871,  p.  31 )  Simeon  was  very  possibly  an  Ishmaelite 
group  that  attached  itself  to  Israel'  If  we  think  that 
Beersheba  was  markedly  Simeonite,  interesting  problems 
arise  connected  with  such  names  as  ^)raham,  Isaac, 
(cpStade,  GfVliss),  Samuel's  sons,  David,  Amoi. 

L  In  an  the  statements  we  have  referred  to.  the  name 
has  borne  practically  the  kame  form.     It  appears  to 
g  WajBA  ^  ^  radical  Sm'  with  the  nominal 

'  termination  fin  =  an. '  What  view  of  the 
name  was  takoi  in  early  times  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  story  of  Leah's  grati- 
tude for  the  hearing  ci  her  supplications  (GetL  2933) 
was  ft  very  early  explanation.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to 
the  explanation  of  the  cerate  name  Ishmael  (Gen. 
16.1 :  J). 


The  iwme  Simeon  hu  been  connected  by  Hltcg  {GVf  47}, 
W.  R.  Sroith(//'4fV.,  i88o,p.  SoX  Sud«((;r/ 1  159),  Kerber 
iPU  rtt.  -geiek.  Btdtrnt.  d.  Heb.  JStfWM.  71)  with  the  Armbic 
sini,  said  to  mean  the  offipiing  of  the  hyKiui  and  the  female 
wolf^  (Honunet,  SAitftthier*,  304),  and  Ball  {SBOT,  ad  lee. 
and  114)  propose*  to  read  G«q.  49  s  :  Simeon  and  Levi  are  tlfim 
(for  mlflmz  brothers 'S^,  in  the  mdm  of  'howlinr  creature*/ 
perhaps  'Ii7«naa.'  Unfonunatety,  ^AIm  occurs  on^  in  Is.  IS  i\ 
and  its  meaning  u  not  known  (Che,  SBOT,  'jackals';  but 
Dohm,  Hani,  probably  '  wild  owls ' ;  cp  Staerk,  Shidien,  S  ib 
[1899]).  Smith  support*  bis  explanation  by  citing  the  AnUc 
tribal  names  Sim',  a  subdivision  of  the  daendcT*(tbe  Hedln- 
iu»),'*  and  Sam'An,  'a  subdivision  of  Tamtm,'  MM  coouares 
inch  names  a* 

LabwSn  (laiiiM,  lioneu),  with  miich  he  classes  such  Hebrew 
name*  as  Zibeon  (npsv,  hyma),  Ephron  (ptStfi  ni)y>  calf 
ofwUdcaw)L        '  ' 

If  Simeon  is  really  mentioned  by  Esarhaddon's  scribe 
as  &-me-n[a]  {g  6  ill ),  it  would  seem  that  the  name  was 
at  that  time,  at  least,  sometimes  pronounced  Sam'Sn. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  place- 
name  pronounced  Sam^iuia  in  the  Ibtirteenth  century 
B.C  (above,  §  6  ii. ),  and  there  is  a  contract  tablet  dated 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Artaxerxes  1.  which  mentions 
a  man  named  Sa-ma-a^-d-na  (Hilprecht,  no.  45,  /.  a), 
brother  of  la-^u-u-na-ta-nu  ( =Jehonathaii).'  Later, 
as  a  personal  name,  Simeon  became  common  (see 
Simeon  iL ,  x-6,  widSiHON.  1-13 ;  Simon  Peteb,  $10,^; 
cp,  for  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  Lidzbarski,  BfMaiuris, 
vol.  i. ,  index  (tmder  pjnv). 

ii.  The  name  appears  in  regular  gentilic  form  as 
Sirn'Onl,  Simeonite  ('jjnw  :  cp  Reuben,  ReubSnl). 

A,  howsm,  everywhere  represents  the  gentilic  by  the  noun 
tarajn^jmp:  in  Nu.  35i4  become*  in  SB  ftar  ».  [AFL 

om.  nivDb  It  ii  possible,  therefore,  that  the  niutav  of  BKAQr 
inZech.ISij  implies  that  Shimei,  "VOV  wasknowoasanalteina- 
dvtt  form  of  the  gentilic*  (cp^WRS,  /PUL  0(6  [1880I),  just 
a.1  in  Arabic  there  is  the  «milar  pur  vnding  in  and  •Sni 
respectively  (WRS,  8a). 

1  Cp  Docy's  view,  abore,  |  5  ii.  (small  type^  ovd),  and  below 
1 8  iii. 

I  C:pNaldcke,Z2^ifCUto6li86iI. 

'  Gemini,  acrarding  10  Zimmein  {ZA  TiSaX)  and  Stucken 
(MVG,  1909,  p.  180). 

*  He  doe*  not  allude  to  Doiy^  daiwg  hypotfaeus  leferred  to 
above (J  i\ 

'  The  gentilic  l^mtln]  Sa-ma-u-nu-at  occun  along  with  (■•w^i 
Pu-ku-du-ai  in  a  letter  to  'the  king'<K.  1348).  What  '(dtj) 
Sa-»m-' -u-nti  (so,  according  to  the  text  in  Del.  Lettttilekt,i*) 
not  las  in  KB%ioii\Sa-<im->i-Ha),  son  of  Marduk-apil-iddina*  in 
Sennachetlb's  Taylor  Prism  inicription  (fi3i/)  can  mean  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  iaf^ma-'-fu-nu  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bel-ikaSa  (ruler  of  the  hair-Araituean  tribe  of  the 
Gambulai)  executed  by  Alur-tdni-paL  Samuna  in  Sa^nn-na- 
apln^ddina  (Johns,  Dcottuda-y  M.  viu.l«— K.  8179)  and  bi 
MMnn-nu-ia-tu-iu  (Att.  Dttdi  and  Doc.  i6a  R.  imK.  179)  is 
doubtless  Eshmtin  \r>»9mtd»y  Bk.  16). 

S  The  Sbemaiah  also  of  1  Oi.  4  37  appears  in  9b  as  mmtuF. 
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iii.  Names  ccmtuning  the  three  ndicals  jnv  are  so 
common,  especially  in  the  neighbouihood  of  S.  Palestine, 
that  they  would  be  enough  in  themselves  to  suggest  the 
theory  of  dispersion  underlying  Cien.  40.  In  that  theory 
there  may  be  more  than  popular  fancy.  We  cannot 
here  profitably  discuss  W.  R.  Smith's  view  that  'the 
dispersion  t&  the  tribe  Simeon  is  most  easily  under- 
stood on  the  inindples  of  exogamy  and  female  Idnchip ' 
(JPMil.  996  [1880]).  A  historical  connection  of  some 
kind,  however,  between  at  least  some  of  the  various 
cognate  names  seems  extremely  [KobaUe. 

We  find  Shimei  a*  Simeonite  (iCh.  427),  Levite  (Ex.  617), 
Reubenite  (i  Ch.  G 4)— all  Leah  tribes— Benjamtte  1  (sS.Mii 
etc. ;  cp  I  K.  4 18),  and  in  the  fiunily  of  David  (a  S.  XI  si  Kl) 
a*  tbe  name  of  the  only  brother  nieiitioiMd  in  old  loaices  (Btt. 
on  t  S.  I69  in  KHC);  besides  which  we  find  oosnate  nuicslike 
E^lemoa,  and  Ishmael,' pronounced  now  in  un>t,  Ina^* 
(cp  B«hd,  BCtin;  RmbeCRcuben}.* 

Not  oiily  are  the  names  Simeon  and  Ishmael  cognate. 
There  seem  to  be  also  in  tbe  geoealc^  of  Ishmael  points 
of  contact  with  that  of  Simeon  (see  MiBSAM.  MishHa), 
to  which  we  now  pass. 

L  As  in  tbe  case  trf  Reuben,  Fs  genealogy  of 

t  flanni  Simeon  occurs  in  Ex.  6  is  as  well  as  in 
iflJiotl  li-t*.  ^  passages.     The  list  is  as 

wvKMsww.  follows:— 

Gen.46te-Ea.6is  Nn.Mts 

Sino**  ^woa* 
imtt 

I'3't  I'3't 
mst  mit 
y«an*  ?i»ttf" 

The  (Sen. = Ex.  list  seems  to  contain  three  names  each  iwpeariiig 
twice:  VinD'=^H».  I-D'^ra*.  """^  Tllt=nni-  Nu.,  awnging 
one  silHlant,  give*  n^i  for  vnc>  vid  drop*  it*  double  (-vw).  i  Ch. 
4  further  (how*  3n'  for  pa", 

Winckler  thinks  that  we  have  here  a  caaethe  conrerseof  what 
is  sug^eUcd  elsewhere  with  reord  to  Issachax  (|  fi'.  the 
Chronicler's  list  is,  he  thinks  ifiliaoi,  it,  i),  the  corruption  of  a 
sentence  telling  that  the  b'nC  Shim'Sn  went  southwsuds  when 
Saul  contested  with  the  Zaihites-B  On  this  suggestion  see 
above  (S  4,  end). 

If  the  list  be  taken  for  a  real  '  gmealogy '  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  between  the  variants  jaee  the  special  articles). 

Berthaau  deddea  in  &Tonr  of  Jakin  as  against  laiib,  bat  only 
for  the  (weak}  reason  that  it  oocnn  thrice.  He  minks  that  the 
best  known  Simeonite  clan  was  Shaul  (Shanl's  modter  is  known 
as  a  (^anaanite  and  he  alone  has  Ithrae)  mnh,  of  whoa  Hilna' 
in  turn  has  three^  It  would  aeem  that  tone  popular  xtory  was 
current  about  thx  Kianl  and  his  Canaan tte  motbar.  4cconiing 
to  JuUteasMM  her  aaaw  was  Adibaa,  and  aooording  to  44 13 
■be  was  a  woman  of  Zeptiath,  wUch,  acoofding  to  Judg.  1 17,  was 
tbe  dty  cnpnuod  by  Simeoa  and  called  Hormah.  In  Gen. 
Rat.  Bo  she  is  stud  to  tuv*  been  ranah(q>  Charles, /vjiVliM.sofi). 

ii.  In  the  Chnxiider's  qtecial  gcnealosy  0>  wUa 
appws  in  HT  thus— 

Shaul 


iCh.494 
rml 


Sbaihun' 


Mibsam 


Mi^mia 


Hammuel 


Zaocor 


Shigwi 


>  Note  also  Jamin  and  Saul  a*  Simeonite  aaaMS  (i  Ch.  4 14). 
s  Cp  Graf,  Dtr  f  JkwrM  SimMM,  mj,  Ewald,  CGA,  1864. 
p.  1174,  and  above,  H  5  u.  7 

■  Indeed  the  note  on  the  name  in  Gen.  10  ti  (J)  {1  pj^^ 
yiV  ^K-  with  'jy  as  in  the  case  of  Rkubkk  (I  7  i-). 

*  How  cautious  it  is  itecessaiy  to  be  in  reasoning  from  Hmi- 
larity  of  names  appears  from  the  remarkable  (act  that  Saul  as 
well  as  Shimei  is  a  Simeonite  name,  and  that  Samuel,  who 
'discovered'  Saul,  is  brought  into  relation  with  Beeisbeba,  tbe 
most  famous  of  the  towns  cUmed  for  SmcOL  Sheoiud  b. 
Ammibud  is  the  name  of  the  Simecmite  repraentativ«  in  the 
partition  of  W.  Palesdne  (Nu.  S4  ao). 

■  mi  3T  •vtK  I'D'  'nt  nj  [ipor  '331.  Thb  might  be 
nude  more  plausible  perhaps  by  rouiing  ^j,  ■"«*—■'  'of  tbe 

strange  xn^  for  yja  of  SwDJ but  the  clause  Suer  rm  3'VTnit 
is  not  connncing. 

*Cp  P"*  Simeoiute  census  prince  Sbelnouel  b.  Zurishaddai 
(Nu.  Is  In  7361019),  from  wlwmJwUtbbaaid  to  be  dexended 
andidi80.  5ahi(in^.bW«SMAftMP,«i^m*«ri«asthe 
Btbar  of  the  Smeomle  Zimri  who  was  slain  whh  tbe  Ifidtaaite 
womnn,  Nu.  SS 14  (lee  |  hl  «,  end).  Tbe  other  names  as^aed 
to  Simoon  are  Snaphai  b.  Hon,  the  'spy*  (Nb.U^  and 
Sbephatiab  b.  HaaaUi,  the  ruler  (i  Cli.  S7  tbi 
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dM  UBHi,  apart  from  the  Hifaeaffl  and  Muhma'  and 

^  Mdnotbeold(qiCray,/f/>A'M6): 
I  and  Zmxuti  and  SUmd  micfat  be  a 
y  all  appear  in  9**-  as 


As  Jndahiie  HMi<Bi>ieI,  seed  not  be  oU  (c 
indeed    a  omiu  Hwaauiel  and  Zacenri  an 
dttidicue  of  Uiabna'.  Monover.  they  all  appear  in  < 
fhnmidama  in  ptagteaeiw  genMatwoe  of  ShaJC 

iiL  Still  more  Biupictoua  leolcinB  is  the  peculiar  Hst  in  rv.  34- 
37.  (pa  the  namber,  thirteen,*  i^the  nanwe,  toa»  of  wldch  are 
Mpplied  with  genealogiei,  tee  below,  |  lo,  u\ 

It  may  be  noted,  howerer,  in  connect ioo  with  Smeon's 
bong  a  brother  at  Levi,  that  the  Barnes  broaght  Into 
prominence  in  the  list — Shaul,  Shimei,  Ziza*  (traced 
bade  five  getierations  *) — are  known  otherwise  as 
Levitical  names  (cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7[v.]). 

a.  The  theory  <rf  the  statistical  writers  evidently  was 
that  Simeon  was  gradually  merged  in  Jiidah:  the 
10.  Oao.  Simeonites  first  settled  amraigst  the 
^  JrnL*_  Judahites  (Josh.  19 1  o)  and  then,  in  the 
•'^^'^^"^time  of  navid  {iCh.43.*-it  is  a 
marginal  gloss  to  the  whole  list :  see  above,  g  5  iL ), 
vere  lost  in  Judah.  It  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Judah  list  in  Josh.  16ai-3a  lacked 
exactly  those  cities  which  in  Josh.  19  are  assigned  to 
Simeon,  for  when  they  are  omitted  the  total,  twenty- 
iiiDe(instead<rftbirty-six),  isoorrecC  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  all  the  Simeonite  cities  are  somewhere 
or  other  asugned  to  Judah.  It  has  been  noted  that 
whereas  we  hear  of  the  Negeb  of  Judah  ( i  S.  27 10),  of 
Caleb  (8O14).  of  the  Kenite  (27io),  of  the  K«rSthi 
{8O14),  of  JcTBlfmeel  (27 10),  we  nowhere  hear  of  the 
Ntgib  of  SmeoD  (Graf,  Stamm  Sim..  14).  Whilst 
naturally  no  attempt  is  made  to  sketeh  a  boundary  line, 
it  is  clear  that  Simeon  was  supposed  by  the  writer  of 
Josh.  19i-9  to  be  found  m  the  SW.  of  Judah. 

Hie  (lighting  of  Simeon^  in  the  partition  of  W.  Palestine  has 
been  cotinecied  (Weiiutein,  Gen.  dtr  AgaJa,  899)  with  the  story 
of  Zimri  in  Nu.  2&  14 ;  so  also  iGtm.  rai.  99  ;  Num.  rai.  96 ; 
KatU,  and  others)  the  Act  that  Simeon  it  the  only  tribe  that 
&lk  in  the  second  ccnsu*  Mvl  S6  14)  enonnoiuly  (fnun  50,300  to 
M,aoo)  bek>w  tu  nze  In  the  first  (No.  1  n /.\'  It  is  £fficu1t, 
however,  to  cxtiact  any  mora  history  out  of  the  fiiM  story  than 
outof  IM  aeoond. 

The  list  of  EHmeonite  cities  appears  in  fotir  forms, 
which  are  here  shown  tide  by  side. 

(l)     SlWEOW.      (>)  (3)     JtlDAH.  (4) 

N^llaG-a9 


Jaah.Ua-6 

7 

Beersh^ 
dMba 
Mofaulafa 


iCh.4aS-3i 

J*  . 

1. 

Beenheba  ~ 
Moladab 


W**»>jhaa*l  ^^TWT~flwiTlT 


Bafah 

Aaera 

Eltolad 
Bethuel 
Horro^h 
2iUag 


£tem 

Tohtd 
Bethuel 
Honnah 
Ziklag 


Josh.Ua6>3a 
4»  . 


Ihema  Jethua 

Moladah  Holadah 

Harar-gartdsh 

Hesbmon 

Bethpakt  Betbpbelet 

Hasar^hual  Haar^chual 

— Beenheba  Beersheba 

^i^jt^Bahi  'iuvlUagBsl 

lim 
Aaem 
Eltohd 
Chedl 
Hormah 

Ziklag  Ziklag 


Beth^iBrcaboth  Bcth-nwrcaboth  Madmannah  Uekonah 
Haar^aiah      Haau-nunm  Sanaannah 
Bath-ldMoth     Beth-birei        Lefaaoth  'iUvUlages' 
Shanihen  Shaanim  ShiUiim 


Ain  Rimmon 


Ether 


Etam  - 
Ain  Rinunoa 


Tochen 

Ashan  Ashan  Athan 

The  names  have  been  given  in  the  forms  under  which 
they  are  discussed  in  the  separate  articles,  where  account 

)  In  the  Chronicler's  expanded  renion  of  the  Hexateuch  list 
(i  Ch.  4a4.3a)  it  is  necessary  to  include  Smeon  himself  to  make 

up  the  full  thirteen. 
B  In  the  form  Zizah  ;  see  Zina. 

>  Ending  in  Sb  with  Simeon  himself  ^avitrmv  for  ShetnaiahX 
*  On  the  varying  ethical  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  Simeon 

in  Gen.  U  see  Gunkel  ad  ioc.  and  Charles'  Bk.  op  Jubilees, 

on  30a.6. 

s  In  the  case  of  the  other  four — Retibcn  (3000),  Eirfuaim 
(SoooX  Naphtali  (SoooX  Gad  <iooo>-<he  &11  is  dij^L 
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L Ain  an 
mc 
li. 
Ether 


and  Rim-  En-rimmon 


SIMON 

is  taken  of  the  variants  in  9.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
note  that  in  list  (i)  inserts  BaKxv.  after  Rimmon ; 
in  list  {3)  0>A  omits  Heshmon  and  0*  identifies 
ASHAN  (v.  43)  with  ASHNAH  (v.  43).    In  lilt  {4)  tft. 

feUowa  MT ;  but  omits  all  except  Jeshua  and 

Beenheba. 

L  The  main  list  (I)  appears  to  omust  of  thirteen 
towns  agrcong  with  the  thineen  (i  Ch.  434-37)  names 
(some  with  genealogies  attached)  of  their  ii^ubitants 
who  afterwards  migrated  to  Gerar  ( i  Ch.  4  39}. 

ii.  The  main  list  of  towns  is  followed  a  supple- 
mentary list  (ii.)  of  four  (Ain  Rimmon  being  a  single 
place,  and  Todien  preserved  only  in  i  Ch.  439),  agreeing 
with  the  four  <  captains '  who  mlgnited  to  Mt.  S^. 

iil  Of  the  list  of  nine  Jndahite  or  Simeotdte  towns 
assigned  to  the  prt^  (t  Ch.  857-S9  [4a-44]=Jo5h.  21 13- 
■6)  only  AsHAK  \q.v. ;  In  Joifana  miswritten  Ain)  is  ever 
called  Simeonite.  H.  w.  H. 

8ZME0H  (tamper :  cymcwn  [BAL]  ;  see  SnisoM 
L,  I  8,  L,  end).  I.  EV  accuratdy  Shiubon,  in  the 
list  of  those  with  fore^  wives  (EzsA  i.,  I  5,  end), 
Ezra  lOjr  (ffxHA  Zqwur). 

2.  Grandfather  of  MaTtathias  (i  Macc2i);  see 
Maccabees  L.  S  a- 

3.  A  devout  man  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Lie's 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (Lk.23a<39).  He  was  gifted 
with  the  'holy  spirit' — i.e.,  the  spirit  of  prophecy — 
and  had  learned  by  revdfUion  that  he  should  not  die 
without  having  seen  the  Messiah.  Having  been  supei^ 
naturally  guided  to  the  temple  courts,  he  saw  the  child 
Jesus  t^i^ht  in  by  his  parents,  according  to  custom, 
on  the  completion  of  the  period  of  the  mother's  puri- 
fication. He  then  burst  into  an  inspired  song  (w.  99- 
39),  known  to  us  as  the  NuncDim/Hs  (cp  Hyuns,  §  3). 
He  could  now  depart,  like  a  relieved  seotind,  and  could 
transmit  to  others  the  bappy  tidings  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Messianic  day  (see  Gospels,  |  39).  For  Maiy  he  added 
a  special  word  of  prophecy,  pointing  to  the  different 
results  of  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  which 
would  lead  some  to  a  new  life,  and  others  to  anguish 
at  his  crucifijuon  {v».  34/).  See  fimher,  J,  Li^tfbot 
on  Lk.235. 

It  is  possible  to  regard  Simeon  as  a  poetic  persoaificalim)  of 
that  inner  circle  of  Jewish  believers  whidi  formed  the  true 
SajtvAHT  OP  THE  Lord  (g.v.y.  Long  had  it  waited  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  of  salvation,  and  now  when  this 
*  Gospel  of  the  Infiuicy '  was  written}  its  members  were  passing 
one  1^  one  into  the  company  of  believers  in  lesus.  Nor  need 
we  be  startled  to  find  an  imperfect  parallel  to  ineMocy  of  SmsOQ 
in  one  of  the  l^^ends  which  cluiter  round  the  hndi  of  the  Baddha 
(see  Carpenter,  TJU  Sjm«^  C^tUf^i,  155)1 

4.  RV,  Syiukm  (Uc.  830).    See  Genkalogibs  op 

Jesus,  §  3. 

5.  RV.  Snmrn, '  that  was  called  Nigtr'  (cyMeuN 
h  KaXo^furot  Nfyc/i  [TL  WH]),  is  mentioned  aloi^ 
with  Barnabas,  Lucius,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  anxmg 
the  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  primitive  church 
at  Ajitioch  (ActslSif).  See  Ministry,  §37.  Niger 
was  [vobatily  his  Gentile  name,  whether  chosen  with 
any  reference  to  his  compteuon  we  caimot  tell ;  the 
name  was  not  uncommon  (see  Diet.  Gr.  taut  Som. 
Biiigr.  and Mythol.). 

The  list  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ^ven  by 
Eptphanras  (Epiph.  C^^cni,  1 337,  ed.  Dindorf)  cIoms  with  the 
names BapvA^op,  sol 'AveAA^r,  Pow^,  Ntyq«aealf«icAetwe^ 
fMi-  JtSSflft^mpra  3ife> 

6.  RV,  SyMBDH  (Acts  1614}-  See  SiifON  Pbtbr, 
51. 

» 

8IH0N  (cimun;  s'snub-iwaed'?  a  Gredcname 
[see  SiMOH  Pbteb,  §  la]  erf* frequent  txscuiTenoe  among 
post-exilic  Jews  ;  cp  Jason  ;  see  Sihon  Pkter, 

§  I*. 

The  persons  who  bear  the  name  in  0  or  NT  are  : — 
I.  Simon  Cbosameus  (cimun  xocam&oc  [B] 

. . .  xocoMAioc  [A]),  I  Esd.  939=Esnil03i,  SmUEOH 

[b,  Harim]. 
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3.  Sod  of  Mattathias  surnamed  Thassi  ( i  Mace.  2} ; 
eaant  [A],  0iur<fit^  [MV] ;  than  [V] ;  [Syr.  ] ; 

Jos.  An/,  xii.  6i,  ^artt).    See  Maccabees,  §S  i>  5- 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  '  tbe  great  priest,'  whose  praise  is 
set  forth  in  Ecclus.  60.  It  is  doubtful  wbetho-  Simon 
I.  ('the  Just')  or  Simon  II.  is  alluded  to;  cp  EcCLESt- 
ASTictni,  %  7  :  Canon,  |  36  ;  ONIAS,  88  4-7. 

4.  A  Bnijamite,  who,  wishing  to  avenge  htmsdf  upon 
Onias,  informed  Apollonius  of  the  existence  of  huge  sums 
of  money  in  the  temple  treasury  (3  Mace.  S-1).  The  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  of  Heuodorus  [;.v.]  to  seize  the 
treasure  is  well  known.  See  Afoixonius,  Mbnblaus, 
Onias,  {6.  He  is  called  the  x/MNrrdnft  roQ  UpoO  (S4) 
or  temple  overseer,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  duty  to  loc^ 
after  thie  daily  supplies  of  the  temple.    Cp  Teuplb,  §  36. 

5.  Named  in  Mt.  I855  Mk.  63,  together  with  James, 
Joses,  or  Joseph,  and  Judas,  as  one  of  the  '  brethren ' 
of  Jesus.  He  is  not  mentioDed  dsewhere  in  the  NT ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
Simeon,  son  of  Clopas  the  brother  of  Joseph,  mentioned 
by  Hqesippus  as  *  cc»un  german '  (dre^Mf)  of  Jesus, 
who  succeeded  James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  and 
suSered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  See  Clopas. 

6.  Surnamed theCANANALAK,AVCANAANrrE(6Kai'- 
oKubt :  Mt.  10  4  Mk.  3 18),  or  the  Zealot  {6  ZqWn}*, 
Lk.  Sts  Acts  I13) ;  named  as  an  apostle  in  all  the  four 
canonical  lists  (Apostle,  §  i  ).  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  superiority  of  the  reading  uwaSn  to  that  of  TR, 
KoraWnit,  though  the  latter  has  the  support  of  K;  but 
slthoo^  the  writer  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  Acts  tookitas 
representing,  and  has  translated  it,  'Zealot'  (see  ZEAL- 
OTS), many  modem  critics  (cp  Judas,  9,  %  3)  are  inclined 
to  take  the  word  as  a  Greek  modification  of  •wi^  or 
•M^,  nwaning,  '  a  man  of  Canan,  or  Cana'  {there  were 
several  Canas).  Simon  does  not  reappear  in  the  NT 
history.  In  ecclesiastical  tradition  be  is  usually  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  Judas  of  James  ;  and  indeed 
in  some  western  authoritiei  in  Mt  IO4  the  epithet  Zelotes 
is  given  to  Judas  not  to  Smm,  Jtulas  Zelotes  taking 
the  place  oi  Tbaddaeus.  '  The  addition  of  Zdotes  is 
probably  dae  to  a  punctuation  of  Lk.  's  text  which  might 
not  seem  unnatural  if  no  connection  of  sense  were  recog- 
nised between  Kwcwaiot  and  t^\vr^'  (WH).  Simon 
the  Zealot  is  frequently  identified  with  the  Simon 
^Simeon)  of  Ck^>as  mentioned  by  Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus. 
N£  833)  as  a  descendant  of  Etavid  who  was  alive  in 
Jemsalem  in  the  days  of  Trajan  and  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  consular  Atticus ;  but  this  identification  is 
not  made  by  Hegesippus  or  Eusebiua  themselves,  and 
appears  to  be  first  met  with  in  the  Chronicm  PasehaU. 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  Pscudo-Dorotbeua,  all  of  which 
call  him  Simon  Judas. 

Later  eoclenastioU  trulition  varies  u  to  the  field  of  Simon** 
apMtolic  laboun.  One  set  of  IcEcndj  places  tiii  Activity  in 
Babylmi  or  oa  the  sfaorcs  of  the  Black  Sea.    But,  as  Lipsius 

Eints  out  {Apokr.-Af.-getcKii^^.\  these  representations 
ve  prob&blv  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  Simon  Peter  who 
writes  from  *  Babylon'  and  addresses  the  Christians  in  '  Pontus.' 
Another  set  of  legends,  especially  met  with  in  laie  Greek  writers, 
reiwesents  him  as  preaching  in  Ggypt,  Ljb^ya,  Mauretania,  and 
Britain ;  but  the  same  districts  are  also  assigned  by  some  tradi> 
tions  to  Simon  Peter.  In  the  Western  church  tne  festival  of 
Saints  Simon  and  Judas  is  observed  on  Oct.  aS.  The  Breviary 
lesson  for  the  day  has  it  that  '  Simon  Chanansns  qui  et  Zelores, 
«t  Thaddmis  qui  et  Judas  Jacobi  appeltatur  in  Evaneelto,  unius 
ex  calhoUcis  EmstoTis  scriptor '  evutteliiMt  Egypt  (Simon)  and 
Mesopotamia  Gudc)  respectively,  and  afterwards  went  tojgetber 
into  Perua  and  matA  a  suocessnil  ministiy  there  in  a  glnioiu 
nartyrdom. 

7.  Of  Ctrenb  \q.v.'\  {Zf/iw  KvpTjraitn  WH]|, 
perhaps  a  HellenisUc  Jew,  who  came  from  the  country 
and  was  compelled  to  carry  the  cross  for  the  crucifixion 
(Mt.  2739  Mk.  ISsi  Lk.  2336).  Afterwards  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  seventy  'others'  (apostles),  Lk. 
lOi,  and  he  was  said  to  have  died  on  the  cross  inrip 
Xpurrov — ,  fen-  thesake  of  Christ  The  Basilidian  and 
perhaps  also  other  Gnostics  believed  that  he  died  in  place 
of  Jesus ;  cp  R,  A,  Liptins,  Afetr.  Apostetgesek.  1 195/ 
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304  84a7-  According  to  Mk.  be  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Rupus  [f^.c.].  W.  H.  Ryder  {/BL 
17196/,  1898)  thinks  that  Simon's  eldest  sod  was 
Alexander,  hU  secmd  Rufus,  his  third  Tertius,  and  hb 
fourth  Quartus — all  Christians  living  in  or  near  Rome 
when  Mark  wrote.  Living  among  Gentiles,  Simon 
gave  his  sons  Greek  and  Latin  names.  This  Rufus  has 
been  conjectured  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rufus  of 
Rom.  I613.  E.  P.  Gould,  Si.  Mark.  389/  (1896),  re- 
marks  ■  It  is  the  hei^t  <^  foolish  conjecture  to  identify 
this  Rufiis,  the  son  of  Simon  ofCyreoe,  with  the  one  in 
Rom.  16 13  :  St.  Mark  will  only  indicate  that  the  names 
Alexander  and  Rufus  were  known  to  the  eariy  dmrdk' 
Deep  indeed  u  our  ignorance  on  such  points. 

w.  c  T.  H.  (No.  7.) 

8.  '  The  leper '  of  Bethany,  in  whose  bmise  the  woman 
anointed  Jesus  with  the  contents  of  the  alabaster  ouse 
(Mt  266  Mk.  143 ;  ep  Makt,  S  35}.  An  incrediUe 
apocr]rphal  story  niakes  him  the  husband  of  Mary  the 
sister  of  Martha;  cpLAZARUS.  [The  designation  'leper' 
has  greatly  exercised  the  critics.  It  is  worth  recalling, 
however,  that  the  mother  of  Jeroboam  [f.  f.  i]  is  called 
in  MT  nym.  'aleper'  (i  K.  1136).  and  that  Naaman  in 
the  extant  recast  of  an  older  stoiyla  K.  5 1)  is  represented 
as  ■  a  Xtpts.'  In  both  cases  the  ordinal  traditioa 
stated 'that  a  Mifrite  was  referred  to.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Simon  referred  to  was  said  to  have  come  (like  '  that 
Egyptian '  in  Acts  2136)  from  Elgypt  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  wiginal  narrative  (in  Hebrew)  called  him  n^iDt 
Cp  also  'Simon  of  Cyrenc'  Chajes  (Afarkus-studitm 
[1899],  p.  75)  supposes  an  original  Hebrew  reading 
^yn,  '  thehumtde' — i.e.,  '  pious'  (as  often  inTalmndV 
'  One  who  had  been  a  leper '  is  at  any  rate  a  miserafale 
explan^ion. — ^T.  K.  c.] 

9.  The  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  the  penitent  woman 
anointed  Jesus'  hands  and  feet  (Lk.  740).  Cp  Gospels, 
§  10,  and  Maky,  §  35,  col.  3970.  Against  the  ideoti- 
fication  <^  this  anmnting  with  that  of  Mary  of  Bethany, 
just  before  the  Passion,  see  Plummer  (309).  The  ihet^ 
is  at  any  rate  ancient,  for.  as  Plummer  remarks,  Origen 
on  Mt.  266  contends  against  it  It  is  also  supported  by 
Kdm  {/esu  van  Natara^  8aaa),  Holtzmann  {HC^,  373, 
(^1 346),  and  Scholten  {Het  Pauliaisck  Evangtlie,  354). 
The  last-named  scholar  is  of  o[»nion  that  '  the  influence 
of  Paulinism  on  the  changed  representation  of  Luin  is 
unmistokeable,'  and  that  '  leper'  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  was  a 
symbolic  phrase  for  Pharisee.  Without  committing 
otirsclves  to  this,  we  may  reasonably  hold  that  here,  as 
often  in  collections  of  traditions,  a  germ-idea  received 
conflicting  developments. 

10.  A  tanner  (Mfjcqipainth  whom  Peter  lodged  (Acts 
943).  The  reference  to  bis  trade  is  significant ;  the 
narrator  suggests  that  Peter  was  losing  his  old  pre- 
judices. It  is  said  that  a  vrife  could  claim  a  divorce 
from  a  husband  who  became  a  tanner  (Mishna, 
Klthabdth  7 10).    Cp  Handicraft,  §  5  ;  Joppa  (end). 

11.  The  father  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Jn.  671  I3a  36. 

13.  For  Simon  Magus,  see  below  (special  article). 
On  the  'Great  ApofriiaHs'  see  Gospels,  §  91  (and 
references). 

13.  Ftv  Smon  Peter,  see  below  (special  artide). 

w.  c  1.  u.  (No.  7.) 

SmOH  ICAGUB. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory;  Acts8Q-34(f  1).  And-Pauline and  Anti-Gnostic 
Extra-canonical  data  (f  ay^         polemic  (H  9-11). 
Simon  «  Paul  (II,  4-7)-  Historical  Simon-figims  (|  laX 

Four  dutuct  Sunoa-ficiires      Conchision    on    Acts  60-24 

Literature  (|  15). 
Simon  Magus  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  only  in  Acts 
89-34.  (a)  In  Acts8s-8  we  read  that  Riilip  the 

1  In  AoU,  ^^^8*^'*'  preached  the  Christ  in  the  dty 
of  Samaria,  and  wrought  many  miracles 
of  healing.    Next  {w.  9-13),  we  are  told  that  Simon 
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had  previously  to  this  bewitched  the  people  by  his 
magical  arts,  giving  oat  that  he  wu  some  great  one, 
and  being  declared  by  them  to  be  that  power  oS  God 

which  is  called  Great  After  that  men  and  women  bad 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Philip,  Simon  also  did 
so,  and  continued  with  Philip,  full  of  amazement  at  his 
miracles.  Meanwhile  (w.  14-17),  at  the  instance  of  the 
apostles  in  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  had  come  to 
Samaria,  and  througb  laying  on  of  hands  bad  obtained 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  those  who  had  been  baptised.  Upon 
this,  Simon  {w.  iS-ai)  ofiered  them  money  and  desired 
the  same  power,  but  after  a  severe  rebuke  ftom  Peter, 
finally  besought  the  two  apostles  to  pray  for  him,  that 
the  punishment  they  had  threatened  mi^l  be  averted. 

{i}  This  narmive  contains  much  that  is  strange. 
Hiat,  instead  <tf  the  dtj  at  Samazia  (as  in  zv.  5  8/ ) 
the  country  of  Samaria  should  be  named  in  v.  14,  may 
be  set  down  to  a  pardonable  want  of  exactness.  The 
designation  of  Simon  as  '  that  power  of  God  which  is 
called  Great '  and  his  designation  of  himself  as  '  some 
great  one ' '  are  not  intrinsically  incompatible  with  his 
sorcery  ;  but  it  b  very  surprising  that  the  sonxry  is 
referred  to  twice  {vb.  9 11)  and  that  its  second  mention 
is  preceded  by  the  same  word  {rpofftixo"-  '  gave  heed '} 
as  had  already  been  employed  in  v.  10. 

This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  two  ezplanations  of  his 
poDutarity  come  from  two  different  sources.  By  the  reference 
too'a  sorcery,  he  would,  in  that  case,  be  cbaracterised  as  a  mere 
yitit  of  the  sort  that  wns  very  abundant  In  those  days ;  '  that 
power  of  God  which  is  called  Great '  would  signify  Mmeihiog 
much  more  exalted.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  im^ne  that  an 
editor  would  have  introducHl  e.  11  if  be  had  aJro^y  found  w. 
g/,  lybg  before  htm  in  his  text.  It  is  more  probable  that  v.  10 
was  intemJated,  and  that  in  the  process  '  took  heed '  (vponC- 
Xoy)  was  borrowed  from  v.  11.  The  close  otv.g  (Simon's  Eiving 
out  that  he  was  some  great  one)  can  in  that  case  have  belonged 
to  the  original  text,  for  it  is  far  from  convening  necessarily  any* 
thing  nearly  so  high  as  '  the  power  of  God  which  is  called 
Great' J  but  it  is  haid  to  believe  that  'bewitduDC,  and  bringing 
the  nauon  of  Samaria  into  a  man '  OioyaiW  mu  itiaraiitav  n 
M«c  7^t  2*^iyfi"iw)  also  dumld  come  from  the  author  of  v.  11. 
Perbapa  the  onginai  text  had  w.  9  ion  (down  to  'great,' luyiEAav}; 
the  redactor  begintiing  with  '  saying,  Ktywrt  (v.  ml),  added 
the  dengnation  of  Simon  as  the  power  of  God  that  la  called 
Great,  and  then  thought  it  necessary  to  return  in  v-  11  to  the 
idea  of  sorcery  (from  which  attention  had  meanwhile  been 
called  awayX  and  in  doing  SO  borrowed  '  took  heed '  (wpoovixoi') 
from  V.  loaand^^ffToWrot  from  «.  9  (JfivmrwvX  This  re- 
newed owntion  of  Simon's  sorcery,  however,  was  not  indiqMns- 
able ;  v,  is  could  quite  as  well  have  followed  directly  on  v.  10. 
It  woold  have  been  equally  superfluous  if  it  had  been  inserted 
by  the  redactor  in  tr.  9  dtayii—i'  to  Zo^uumlk),  had  v.  11 
belonged  to  the  original  text  fm  which  case  the  whole  of  v.  10, 
on  account  of  the  wpomtxov,  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ndactorX  If  there  is  reluctance  to  assign  to  any  rtelaetor  the 
doabled  mention  of  the  sorcery,  there  remains  only  the  altemadve 
that  a  CMyist  who  acted  a*  independendy  and  arbitrarily  as  the 
copyist  of  D  (or  a  preliminary  staee  of  D ;  see  Acts,  |  17  A 
suMtituted  at  his  own  instance  the  other  reference  to  the  roagiou 
practices  for  that  which  he  found  before  him ;  that  then,  upon 
comparison  of  this  tianacription  with  an  unaltered  copy,  the 
newfonn  of  the  ideawaswruten  upon  the  margin,  and  then  was 
taken  by  the  next  copyist  for  an  integral  pordon  of  the  text  left 
out  hy  lus  predaoeMor  by  an  oversi^t,  and  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  it  at  what  seemed  to  be  an  approfKiate  pboe. 

(f)  The  idea  that  only  .ipostles  (by  la3dng  on  of 
hands)  can  procure  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  qitite 
unhistorical  (see  Ministry,  g  34  c).  From  this,  it 
would  not  at  oac&  follow,  however,  that  it  is  a  later 
insertion ;  for  the  whole  passage  may  be  equally  un- 
historical. 

At  the  sauM  tJina  it  ttt  in  bet,  ap|»rent|  that  tv,  i4-i8a  intro- 
duce a  representation  lAicb  in  the  actoal  conneclioa  is  surpris- 
'"Vf  According  to  b.  13,  Simon  has  been  onhr  astonished  at 
Pmlip's  mirades :  as  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
widica  to  b«  able  to  do  the  mma.  In  a  sorcerer  woidd  it  not 
have  been  more  natural  to  desire  to  pocsesa  the  mlracukMU 
power  of  Philip  {cp  Simon  Pktbr,  |33<0'  Among  the 
schdar*,  therefore,  who  separate  sources  in  Xxts  (m«  Acts,  |  ii), 
we  find  Van  Hanm,  Peine,  Clemen,  Jfinest  supposing  that  tn 
the  aonice  SioMn  didieek  to  purchase  Philip's  miracnloni  power 
with  monoy.  On  this  supposition  it  b  simplest  to  regard  the 
last  word  of     13  (i^i^nm,  'be  was  aniaMd')and  H^  i4-i8a 


'  Periiaps  originally  it  ran  merely  as  in  S  36  clru  nv^i  iKvr6y 
— *  that  he  was  somebody' — and  '  great '  (firyav)  may  have  been 
merelyanexplanalory  glass  to  'somebody'  (nM^!  cpihe  nenter 
ttmint  'to  beaoBiewluti'GaLStf  83. 
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(down  to  wvtvita)  as  interpolated.  In  this  case,  in  the  immedi- 
ately foUowiiig  context,  we  must  regard,  at  least,  t>.  19,  the 
'  them '  favTOif)  instead  of  '  him '  (avr^  in  v.  iB,  '  Peter  m  r. 
30  and  the  nlurab  jf^Afrf  and  «(pi(a«r«  in  p.  34  as  adjustments 
caused  by  the  inteipcitation. 

(if)  However  plausible  this  separation  may  seem  to 
be,  it  by  no  means  completely  solves  the  riddle  of  our 
passage.  The  problem  still  remains  quite  dark,  how  it 
was  that  the  editor  could  ever  have  come  to  interpolate, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  into  a  source  which  consist- 
ently represoited  Simon  as  a  sorcerer  (f.  9  or  11),  and  as 
wishing  to  possess  still  greater  magical  powers,  two 
such  foreign  dements  as  the  designation  of  Simon  as 
the  power  of  God  that  is  called  Great  and  the  00m- 
mimication  of  the  Holy  CHiost  through  the  apostles  (w. 
10 14-17).  The  two  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
each  other.  It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  deng- 
nation  had  been  borrowed  by  the  editor  from  a  second 
source,  and  that  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
his  own  contribution ;  but  this  would  not  furnish  us 
with  any  intdligible  motive  for  bis  proceeding.  Yet  it 
seems  highly  necessary  that  we  should  discover  such  a 
motive ;  for  a  second  surprising  point  which  is  not 
cleared  up  by  separation  of  sources,  and  hardly  can 
be,  is  the  question  how  it  could  come  to  pass  that  a 
man  to  whom  the  whole  people  of  Samaria  gave  heed, 
and  showed  high  honour,  should  have  been  so  easily 
converted  to  Chiiatianl^',  and  that  as  a  aoreenr,  he 
should  so  little  resemble  the  Bar-jens  of  lS6-ta  who  quite 
naturally  opposed  the  Christian  missionaries  so  strenu- 
ously. Mneover,  it  is  surprising  that  the  story  has 
no  close ;  we  are -not  told  what  in  the  end  became  ci 
Simon.  Here,  once  more,  can  it  be  seen  how  useless 
it  is  to  carry  out  separaticm  of  sources  merely  on  tlie 
ground  of  indications  of  broken  connections,  while  not 
concerning  onesdf  at  all  about  the  deeper  questions  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  a  piece,  and  about  'tendency' 
criticism.  The  solution  of  the  iM'oblem  can  be  led  up 
to  only  by  widely  extended  investigations. 

Simon,  to  b^n  with,  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers. 

{a)  Justin  (about  15a  A.D.)  cites  him  as  an  instance 
to  prove  that,  even  after  tl^  ascension  of  Jesus,  the 
0.  In  thA  tl^ons  caused  men  to  come  forward  who 
Chnnh-         themselves  out  to  be  deities,  and  were 
F&than!  actually  wOT^ihipped  as  such.    Such  was  a 
certain  Samaritan  named  Simon,  of  the 
vill^re  of  Gitta,^  who  performed  feats  of  magic  by 
demonic  arts  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
was  held  to  be  a  god,  and  was  honoured  by  Senate  and 
pieoidewilh  a  statue  in  the  middle  ttf  the  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges,  bearing  the  inscription  in  Ltuia : 
*  Simoni  deo  sancto, '  and  almost  all  the  Samaritans,  as 
well  as  a  few  people  elsewhere,  worshipped  him  as  '  the 
first  god '  (rir  wpwrow  8f6>>),  '  the  god  above  all  rule 
and  authority  and  power'  {0t^r  irtpivta  Ta'tnjt  4px^* 
Kol  i^QVffiat  Kol  dwdfitm).  and  declared  a  certain 
Helena,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  a  house  of  evil  fame, 
and  afterwards  travelled  about  with  him,  to  be  the  first 

'  'A«b  KVfiiit  Atyofi^virr  rimtv.  Thus  Gitton  would  be  a 
possible  form  of  the  name,  rirruv,  however,  is  certainly  gen. 
pi. ,  since  Gitta  is  met  with  elsewhere  also  as  the  name  of  a 
town ;  in  Josephus  (Cim  or  Vim,  gen.  Tirntt  or  rtTrwi" ;  see, 
tj-.,  Ant.  vi.  18  10,  if  319-331)  for  the  Pbihstian  Oath,  in  PUny 
(.nJVv.l9in]jsi  for  a  place  on  Carmel  (Getu),  and  in  the 
Pkilof^^tmuna  (0 1)  we  have  6  FiT-nii^  (not  Vvmmii^  For 
further  details  see  Ltpuus,  Petnutofi,  3^,  n.  In  all  the  editions 
raT  Justin  known  to  (he  present  wnter,  indeed,  the  word  is  ac- 
centuated rtrrwr,  aixl  soabo  in  Eus.  HE  iL  18  3  and  EjHphanius, 
Hot.  31 1.  In  that  case  the  nominative  would  be  rtmu  ;  this, 
however,  in  view  of  the  gen.  nmrc  is  quite  unlikely.  If  both  geni- 
tive forms  are  to  be  explicable,  the  nominadves  must  coincide. 
Cp  rof(tfppa«  <3Pet.Se)  alongside  of  ToiUfpmv  (Mt.lOtsX 
AvVTpiu-fActsl46ai  10i)a1ongsideofAifffTpotf  (148163  aTim. 
8n)j  9vamiMw  (Rev.  In:  so  in  Lachmann.imd  as  an  alternative 
reading  in  WH)  alongside  of  Avantpoit  (2  iB  04),  and  Svan^Map 
fActsI0i4)f  AtiMot  ^ActsSjs)  alongside  of  the  accus.  AiiUa 
*^  33  35)-  Similar  variations  are  found  in  i  Mace,  in  the  cases  of 
AMto,  B«H0o«wpa,  r«jii^  The  word  form 'ex  vicoGethonom ' 
(C&ai.  JCMCtpi.  S  7)  rcsu  upon  a  mtsondentanding. 
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thoogbt  that  had  proceeded  from  him  (rpihii  hfout : 

»BtApol.la6!fi2ts,  Dial.  130 ). 

(b)  The  base  of  the  pillar  referred  to  was  dug  up  on 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  place  indicated  by  Justin, 
in  1574  ;  the  inscription  runs  :  '  Semoni  Sanco  deo  fidio 
sacrum.  Sex.  Pompeius  .  .  .  donum  dedit.'  Thus, 
the  pillar  was  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god  Semo  Sancua 
(cp  Ovid  Fast.  6  913-91  S),  and  not  by  Senate  and  people, 
but  by  the  piety  of  a  [»ivale  itidividtiaL 

As  Justin  hu  sone  10  for  utiay  here,  Ldpuiu  (fiL  Sjit; 
AMtr.  i^^.-Mj^A.  u.  1  34^)  Ventura  to  trace  twck  alio  th« 
■U^cd  worship  of  Sbnon  and  Hekna  by  'almost  dl  the 
Sainuitwii '  to  nuuuidmauKlina  of  certain  sacred  pillars  or 
BUMEbah*  (ice  MAssaBAH)^to  wit  those  of  Hercutei-MellF>rt, 
the  'king  of  the  dty'  of  "I^Te  and  the  Tynan  moon<goddess 
Selcne-Aatwte,  whoae  intpive  worship  is  alluded  to  in  the 
rderance  to  the  house  of  evil  fiune  ^according  to  Iren.  H»r. 
i.  ]S[23]a  and  according  to  the  quotation  of  Jusdn,  AM.  L  963 
in  Eus.  HE  ii.  I84,  it  was  in  Tyre).  In  the  paendo-Clementine 
Stcayiiluiu  Helena  is  actually  called  Luna,  that  ■*  to  say,  Selene 
CI«Ai|i^),M)d  according  to  tKe  ^ir»fi^j(Sa3)she  wasamonethe 
GompuiKXUof  John  the  Baptist  (of  whom  Simon  waa  the  first)  the 
only  woman— thus  imly  'naif  man*  4t*4pMt  to  indicate 

that  ihosego  companions raally  repreaent  tbeBwnber  ofdayi  in 
a  Innar  month,  which  an  not  30  canplat«  days  hot  only  cm- 

(c)  What  we  read  about  the  '  first  god '  {vpOrot  et6t) 
and  bis  '  first  thought '  {wp^inj  fnKxa)  is  tal(«i  from  the 
Gnostic  system  which  is  attributed  to  Simon.  We  may 
suppose  Justin  to  have  given  fiiU  information  as  to  this 
in  tiw  work  dted  by  himself  in  AfolX  268,  but  now  lost, 
entitled  vinrnyna  xartL  Twflr  alpirtup,  which  was 
used  bf  later  beresiologists  from  Irensms  {/far.  1 16  [33]) 
and  the  author  of  the  Philosaphununa  (67-ao)  down- 
wards. Hamack  (/>Arj.c£ /XT'!  1 306-308)  finds  in  Simon 
a  new  'universal  reUgion  of  the  supreme  God,'  Lipsius 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  Gnosis  which  had 
become  widely  diffused  in  Syria  from  about  the  time 

Trajan,  and  is  known  to  us  mainly  through  the 
Ophites,  with  this  difference  alone  that  here  Simon 
tBkes  the  place  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer.  According 
to  KreyenbUhl  (Evang.  d.  Wahrktit,  1,  1900,  pp. 
174-364)  Simon  was  not  a  founder  of  a  rehgion,  but  the 
first  genuine  philosopher  of  religion,  to  whom  belongs 
the  undying  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  ftMmulate 
and  scientifically  to  elaborate  the  Aindamental  principle 
of  all  Christian  phitosoiiAy,  namely,  an  'anthropo- 
logical pantheism'  or  an  'abiolatfi  and  tmhrersal 
Ibeanthropolopsm '  {340). 

In  tha' Great  Announcement' faarf^ow  iieyiUv),  attributed 
to  Shnon,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  PhUSntpiuitHtM  and 
cooioiislyeatractedfrom,  KreyenbOhl  diacams,  itot,  like  all  other 
critics,  the  work  of  a  later  Stmooian,  but  a  genuine  production 
of  Srniaa  turatclt  For  our  present  poipoae  it  ii  not  neceuary 
to  discuss  this  question  or  to  set  forth  tha  Simonian  system,  for 
which  the  reader  may  consult  Lipatui  {BI.  6  3i«/)and  Rilgenfetd 
(Ktturjeiek.,  18B4,  pp.  i6yiiSi. 

(<f)  Suffice  it  to  observe  here  that  all  the  church 
fatlMnfrtnn  Irenaeoa  onwards  make  Simon  the  prime 
author  of  all  heresies,  and  inform  us  that  be  was 
rc^rarded  not  merely  as  a  leader  of  a  sect,  but  also  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  supreme  Deity,  as  Messiah,  also 
by  the  name  of  'the  Standing  c5ne'  (i  iariSn),  or, 
more  precisely,  according  to  the  '  Great  Announcement ' 
(Philos.  6913)  as  6  im^,  vris.  m^fuvot — the 
permanently  Abiding.    Cp  farther,  §  s  i «,  / 

(d)  This  interpretation  of  tlw  expression  '  the 
Standing  One'  is   confirmed   also  by  the  psetido- 

8.  Pundo-Clam.  Clementine  HomilUs  (292: 

ind     <rn}ffbpxm  de( '  as  intimating  that  he 
ViMOgg  '  (a)  on  always  stand')  and  Recogni- 

Hons  (2?  ;  '  negat  posse  se  aliquando 
WiTiMin,         dissolvi,  asserens  camem  suam  ita 
divinitatis  suse  virtute  compactam  ut 
possit  in  sternum  diirare ' ).  According  to  UtagH.  1 7*, 
Shnon  further  designated  himself  as  '  virtutem  sum  mam 
excebi  Dei  qui  sit  supra  conditorem  mundi. '  Cp  §  1 4  </. 

(i)  We  thus  find  in  Simon's  case  also  application  of  the 
Gnostic  distinction  between  the  supreme  Deity  and  his 
subccdinate,  the  creator  of  the  world  or  demiurge.  The 
supreme  Deity  is  incomprehenuble  and  unknown  to  all 
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He  sent  forth  tha  creative  Duty  to  make  the  worid ;  having 
dons  so,  the  latter  declared  himsdf  to  be  God,  and  demanded 
observanee  of  the  Mosaic  law.  To  Simon,  also,  b  attribnMl 
the  doctriiM  tW  the  Sauls  of  men  cmceed  fnm  the  lupreme 
God  (who  at  the  aama  time  is  called  The  Good),  but  that  they 
have  been  let  down  into  apdvity  within  the  world.  The  bo«^ 
is  their  prison  ^s?/"-)-  Tnis  enable*  us  to  understand  what  is 
meant  unben  we  are  toU  that  Kmon  denied  the  resturectioa  of 
the  dead  (//mm.IssI  It  can  be  Bx|dained  from  9Tim.9ts^ 
according  to  which  the  fkbe  teachers,  who  are  umply  GooBtics, 
declared  that  the  resun«ction  was  paist  already.  By  the  resur- 
rection they  tmderslood  the  soul's  arrival  at  icnowfcdee  of  Its 
heavenly  origin,  and  its  superiority  to  the  body_  iriiiai  is  its 
prison.  Tbwefore,  in  their  view,  for  all  Gnostics  the  resnr. 
rectioD  has  already  come  about,  and  they  contiwrotly  dened 
any  future  resairection  of  the  body. 

{c)  These  data  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a 
form  of  Gnosticism  that  the  pseudo-Clementine  HomiHti 
and  Rtcognitions  are  combating  in  the  person  of  Smos. 
If  they  contained  nothing  more  they  would  accordingly 
be  seen  to  have  arisen,  at  the  earliest,  sometime  in  the 
second  centurr. 

Other  indications  which  do  not  need  to  be  discussed  here  lead 
us  to  the  b^inningof  the  thirdcentunr(soLip«dns.iLl3^n.  a; 
Hamack,  LtM.  d.  iTCffl,  laM:  beginning  or  middle  OT  Uurd 
century,  accordinK  to  TLZ,  loos,  p.  ijo,  evea  as  late  as  the  4th 
cent.,  befbfe  Eus.  ill  S8  sh-thu  >ner  Chapman  [below,  |  if] 
bad  uspated  thdr  eouiloyment  W  OrigenX  aiKi  to  infn  a  Catholic 
retlaction  of  both  writings  (so  Hamack,  LcX  or  at  least  of  the 
RtetgnittMU  (so  lipnU)  J^c.).  The  story  as  to  the  nesdien  of 
Clainent'Bfiunilyim>hecanie  separated  a*  non-Christiattt,  and 
after  thdr  oonfmion  find  one  another  and  recognise  (whence 
the  name  '  RecngiritioiMS,'  htayvitfw^C)  one  another,  both  in  a 
bodily  and  in  a  higher  sense,  has  a  purely  edificatory  purpose. 
Apart  from  the  final  icdaction  Oiee  above)  the  proper  standpomt 
of  the  authors—a  Gnoatical  Jewidt  Chriitiaiuty-~does  not  point 
back  to  the  oldest  times,  and  can  hardly  have  cxcrdsed  much 
inflnenoe.  Thns,  from  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  pwnt.  it 
mifl^t  well  appear  that  these  writings  '  contribute  nothiiu 
bnnida  a  kitowledge  of  the  angin  of  the  Catholic  church  aitf 
doctrme.'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  oranion  of  Hamadc  .  d. 

D«tm.-Guck.^,  lattX  and  in  hi^  view,  indeed,  *it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain.' 

The  pseudo-Clementine  Homitia  and  Reagwititms, 
however,  contain  yet  another  dement  of  the  veiy 
greatest  importance^  In  them  Smon 
displays  features  which  are  unques- 
tionably derived  from  Paul,  and 
plainly  show  him  to  be  a  caricature  <rf  that  apostle 
drawn  by  an  imMendly  bancL  (a)ThepriikcipalpU9age 
is  ffom.  17 19. 

Here  Peter  says  to  Simon: '  If,  then,  our  Jcsns,  narufestinghim- 
self  in  a  vision,  made  lumself  known  to  diiee  also,  and  conversed 
with  thee,  in  doing  so  it  was  as  one  who  is  wroth  with  an 
adversary,  and  therefore  speaks  by  visions  and  dreams  (Nu. 
ISm],  or,  it  may  be,  even  by  revelations  wfaiti  [yet)  were 
exteraaL  Bat  can  any  one  be  qualified  for  the  teachmg  office 
thiotwh  a  vision  f  Aitd  if  thou  wilt  lay,  '  It  is  possibl^'  then 
(I  alio  '  Why  did  our  teacher  for  a  whole  year  coBUonally 
converse  with  those  who  vrere  awake?  And,  iimher,  how  are 
we  to  believe  thy  word  that  he  even  appeared  to  theel  How 
can  he  have  appeared  to  thee,  when  thy  manner  of  thlnlung 
is  wholly  contrary  to  his  doctrine  F  But  if  thou  hast  for  even 
so  much  ai  a  sir^pe  hour  been  made  blessed  and  instructed  for 
the  apoBtleihip  by  a  manifestation  of  him,  then  pray  declare  his 
doctnne,  set  fortn  his  words,  love  his  apostles,  arid  strive  not 
against  me  who  companied  with  him.  For  indeed  tboQ  bast 
come  fbrward  as  adversary  against  me  who  am  a  firm  rock,  the 
fonndation  of  the  church  [Ht-lSiSj.  If  tbou  w«n  not  an 
adversary  (oiTUMffimit)  thou  wtmUest  not  slander  me  and 
revile  my  preaching,  in  orderthat  I,  when  I  otter  that  wluch  I  have 
h«ard  tcota  the  Lmd  face  to  face,  may  find  no  credence,  plainly 
as  if  I  were  a  condemned  and  remoMte  person  (read  ko*  ifMoi 
UoKifiau  SvTOf ;  cp  1  Cor.  Car).  But  if  thou  aayest  that  1  am 
condemned  («  Karrffttviiii^v  ii*  kiytit),  in  dmng  so  tbou 
inveighest  against  God  who  revealed  Christ  to  me,  and 
inveighest  against  htm  who  on  account  of  this  revelatioB  did 
call  me  blessed  [Mt.  16 17],'  and  so  forth. 

What  Gnostic  ever  personally  withstood  Peter? 
According  to  the  incontrovertible  statement  of  Hege- 
sippus  {afi.  Eus.  If£  Hi.  S27/.).  GiK»ticism  arose  from 
the  times  of  Trajan  after  that  the  sacred  choir  of  the 
apostles  had  deceased.  For  what  Gnostic  bad  it  .enrer 
been  posuUe  to  be,  like  I^ter,  a  penonal-  disciple  at 
Jesus  during  his  lif^me  upon  eartib?  What  Gixistic 
ever  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  apostle  7  What  Gnostic 
ever  claimed  to  have  been  qualified  for  the  i^mstolate 
hy  a  definite  vision  which  he  described?  And  vibo 
ever  except  Paul  {G^2ti)  spoke  of  Peter  as  'cod- 
demned '  (mrrymw/tA'oi)?   Thus,  it  was  at  Antiodi 
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that  'SimoD*  assailed  Peter  and  spoke  evil  of  his 
preaching,  and  it  was  bis  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
(for  Paul,  according  to  i  Cor.  9t  Gal.  1 1  i>,  the  basis  of 
his  claim  to  the  apostolate)  that  is  here  intended  to 
be  reduced  ad  absurdum  by  a  dialectic  that  really  has 
much  to  say  for  itself.  Alr^dy  in  chaps.  14  and  16  it  is 
urged  that  such  a  visioD  ccnild  have  been  produced  by 
an  cril  demon,  just  as  wdl  as  by  Jesus. 

(3)  Nor  is  this  all.  The  words  of  Peter  in  his 
Epistle  to  James  prefixed  to  the  HomiUes  (chap.  2) 
relate  also  to  the  same  incident  in  Antioch  :  '  Some  of 
the  Gentiles  have  rejected  my  doctrine  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  [of  Moses],  while  imputing  to 
me  a  certain  lawless  and  nonsensical  doctrine  (dro/i^ 
Tum  Ktd  ^voptMq  ttinfK63daif)  of  the  hostile  man. 
And  indeed  while  I  \ras  in  my  joomejrings  some  took 
in  hand  by  manifold  interpretations  to  wrest  my  words 
unto  the  dissolution  of  the  law,  as  if  I  myself  also  were 
of  such  a  mind  but  did  not  openly  proclaim  it '  {cp  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  Gal.  2i3 /.).  Nay,  more,  in  Horn. 
20i9=:J?«R^.  106i,  it  is  related  that  Faustus,  father  of 
Clement,  to  whom  SinuBi  has  by  witchcraft  given  his  own 
outward  semblance,  is  m  Antioch  amstfaioed  by  order 
of  SinuNt  publicly  to  proclaim  his  repentance  En  the 
following  words : — 

*  1,  Simon,  declare  this  to  700,  confessing  that  I  have  unjustly 
sknoered  Peter.  For  he  is  no  false  teacner,  no  murderer,  no 
sorcoer.  nor  any  other  of  thoae  wicked  thiiwa  which  I  in  my 
wrath  formerly  accused  him  oC  I,  myself;  who  have  been 
the  aathot  of  your  hatred  opunst  Urn,  bee  of  you  to  cease  frcnn 
your  hatred  of  him ;  for  be  u  a  trae  apostle  01  the  true  prophet 
sent  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  .  .  ,  And  now  I  will 
tell  yon  why  it  is  that  I  have  made  this  confeauoo.  Last  night 
angels  of  God  severely  scourged  me,  the  godless  one,  a*  being 
an  enemy  (cx^pot)  to  the  herald  of  the  truth.  I  hasiech  you, 
tbeiefote,  if  ever  1  affaln  should  come  forward  and  venture  to 
speak  against  Peter,  Jo  not  listen  to  me.  For  I  confeu  to  you  : 
lam  a  magidan,  1  am  a  false  teacher,  I  am  a  sorcerer.  Per. 
haps  it  u  posBHe  by  rmentance  to  wipe  out  my  past  sins.' 
If  the  father  of  Clement  &A  not  occur  In  an  older  form  of  the 
book,  we  may  conjecture  that  this  confes»on  was  originally 
there  put  directly  into  the  mouth  ofSlmon.  What  is  saiaabout 
his  chastisement  is  a  malicious  allusion  to  the  declaration  of 
I^uil  in  9  O^.  1!  7.  as  to  the  cause  of  his  malady,  that  an  angel 
of  Satan  (syysXet  ZomM)  bad  been  sent  to  b^et  Um.  It  u 
Important  to  observe  that  in  Rec^.  wa  have  the  ung-:  'an 
angel,*  not  the  pi.  'angels'  as  in  Horn. 

{c)  If  we  have  here  a  well-ascertained  case  in  which  . 
an  utterance  of  Paid  reading  himself  is  spitefully 
twisted  to  his  discredit,  soon  also  we  find  more  tA  the 
same  kind  elsev^ere. 

In  the  course  of  his  vindicntion  of  himself  Paul  had,  with 
mat  rcKcrve,  declared  that  he  had  once  been  canied  up  into 
the  third  heaven  (3  Cor.  13 This  is  made  ridiculous  in 
Ree,  2  G5 :  u  putas  fadlem  menti  tvx  acceisum  esse  super  ccelos 
et  considerare  te  posse  i]iub  illic  sunt  atque  immensse  illius  hicis 
scientiam  capere,  puto  ei  qui  ilia  potest  compiehendere  fadlius 
esse  ut  sensum  auum  qui  illuc  novit  ascendere  in  alicujus 
nostrum,  qui  adsistimus,  cor  et  pectus  imiciat  et  dicat  qtias  in 
eo  coffitationes  gerat.1  The  doctrine  ol  Paul  that  to  eat  meat 
offered  to  idols  is  not  forbidden  (see  more  fully  under  Councii., 
I  ti,  col.  9*4/-)  is  distorted  into  the  story  that  Simon  in  ihe 
market-place  entertained  the  people  of  Tyre  with  the  flesh  of  a 
sacriAcial  ox  and  with  much  wine,  thus  bringing  than  under  the 
power  of  the  evil  demons  U/pm.  73;  cp  44).  This  distortion 
IS  all  ihe  more  worthy  of  attention^,  necause  Itie  author,  in 
connection  with  it,  gives  admonitions  m  the  very  words  of  Paul 
'  10  abstain  from  (or  not  to  be  partakers  oO  the  table  of  devils ' 

1  Cor.  10  30^).  In  view  of  the  miracles  which  Paul  dimself 
clwnia  in  3  Cor.  13  is  Rom.  10 19,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
be  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  magician.  In  the  enumeration  ot 
the  ma^cal  powers  of  which  '  Simon '  malces  his  boast  in  Rteof, 
3cj,  the  when  bound  I  can  loose  myself  .  .  .  when  confined  in 
prison  I  can  make  the  barriers  open  of  their  own  accord '  ('  vinctus 
memetipsum  solvam  ...  in  carcere  colligatun  claustra  sponte 
patefien  fadam  *}  specially  recalls  Paul's  liberation  from  prison 
at  Philippi  (Acts  16  33-36).  Even  if  this  liberation  is  unhistorical 
(Acts,  |  a),  it  found  belief  after  it  had  been  related,  and  it  can 
nave  been  related  a  conuderable  time  before  the  dale  at  which 
Acts  was  written.  Once  more,  let  us  take  another  word  that  is 
lued,  not  indeed  by  Paul  himself,  but  with  reference  to  him  by 

1  '  If  you  think  that  there  is  easy  access  for  your  mind  above 
the  heavens,  and  that  you  are  able  to  conceive  the  thines  that 
are  there,  and  to  appreheiul  knowledge  of  that  immense  light,  I 
think  that  for  him  who  can  comprehend  these  things  it  were 
easier  to  throw  his  sense  which  knows  how  to  ascend  thither 
into  the  bnrt  and  tn^st  of  some  one  of  us  who  stand  by,  and 
to  tell  what  thoughts  he  is  cherishing  in  his  breast.' 
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a  follomr.  In  Acu9»  he  b  called  a  t^osen  vessel  of  tha 
Lord:  in  Jtantf-.S^g,  Sunoa  is  called  a  nw  *l*ttitmit  of  the 

devil,  t 

[i^)  In  this  videat  polemic  it  is  not  suipiisii^;  to  find 
thrown  back  at  Simon — i.e..  Paul — the  chu^ies  which 

Paul  had  himself  levelled  at  his  opponents. 

In  3  Cor.  11 13  Paul  calls  the  Judaising  emisiaiies  at  Corinth 
'  false  apostles '  f iftfvS«vd(rt»AM) ;  in /ftfM.  ICai  Peter  says  that 
Jeans  foretold  false  apostles  (^rcuSavovroAei),  &lse  prophets,  the 
forming  of  sects  and  lists  for  supremacy,  all  which  seem  to  him 
to  have  taken  their  beginning  with  Simon  the  blasphemer  of 
God.  In  a  Cor.  11 14  Paul  proceeds :  'And  no  marvel ;  for 
even  Satan  fasbioneth  himaeu  into  an  angel  of  light ' ;  in  Rteeig. 
2  IB,  Simon  is  called  the  *  malignus  transformans  se  in  splen- 
dorem  luci&*  According  to  NeiH.  233  wickedness  (aaxi's)  sent 
forth  its  comrade  in  anna,  Simon,  like  a  serpent  (mc  5^i>-;  cp 
a  Cor.  11 3),aocordiny  to  Ham.  11 35,  as  one  who  preaches  under 
a  pretence  of  truth  m  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  sows  Atlse 
doctrines  {wXijnd,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  him  that  Jesus 
(Mt  7 15)  fcmtold  the  coming  of  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothiiig.  Here,  also,  may  be  recalled  a  saying  which  does  not 
come  from  Paul  himself,  but  from  the  author  of  Acts.  This 
writer  puts  into  Paul's  mouth  f20a9)  the  prophecy  that  after 
his  departure  grievous  wolves  snail  make  their  appearance  in 
Ephesus,  not  waring  the  flock.  It  is  ve^  probi^le  that  refer- 
ence is  intended  here  to  the  Tevnsb-Christian  school  of  thought, 
which  was  prevalent  in  Epnesus  under  John  in  the  last  thiid 
of  the  first  century.  Paul  himsdf  had  already  in  i  Cor  16  9 
spoken  of  the  '  many  adversaries '  {.avriKtifiMfin  ntAAoi)  in 
Ephesus.  This  expression,  also,  is  taken  up  and  turned  against 
himself  in  the  passa^  already  dted  under  a,  above. 

(«)  More  especially  we  find  recurring  in  the  pseudo- 
Ctemenline  Homilia  and  SeaigHiHoms  three  deugnatiCHis 
whidt  are  already  referred  to  in  the  qnstles  of  Paul  as 
having  been  made  use  of  against  him. 

When  in  aCor.SS  Paul  says  of  himself,  'a*  deceivers  and 
[yet]  true'  (wt  wA^voi  aal  ixUfini^  the  censure  implied  in  the 
word  avUivof  is  just  as  little  purely  imaginary  as  is  that  contaiiied 
inOg:  atay)i«evfi<»M,wtKii>iHtut>«(('iu)known,'  'chastened'), 
etc.,  or  that  repudiated  in  4 5  ('we  preach  not  ourselves'),  or 
that  hinted  at  in  S  i  ('  are  we  beginning  again  to  commend  our- 
selvesf),  cp  G  13.  All  these  charges  bad  actually  been  made, 
otherwise  Paul  would  not  have  needed  to  repel  tbeta  (|g«). 
The  word  most  fitted  to  stick  as  a  term  of  reproacb  was  'the 
deceiver '  (&  vA^iwc),  and  in  point  of  fact  it  does  reappear  in 
Ham.  2 17,  which  r^esents  Jesus  as  having  foretold  that '  first 
must  come  a  false  gospel  by  Ihe  instrumentality  of  a  certain 
deceiver'  {the  gospel  of  freedom  from  the  law]  (wpwrar  ^«vUc 
M  JAfcuf  warf^)a.ar  iivb  aAdmi  ni^X  Cp  the  ■mkomi  in  the 
quotatkm  (1^  39)  ctiad  nnderi/,  as  also  the  miracles  which  Simon 
wotks  (333),  10  astonish  and  deceive'  (rpftr  KarawAM|iv 
jla^nrv^or  (T ^  the  expression  'deceived  before  by  Simon' 
(vvD  TDK  .  .  .  Xtf(**>^  rpoararqMvm),  or  the  dtc^tionet  of 
Simon  865),  his  'slanders' (tio^oW :  Hem.  859). 

Notice  further  that,  according  to  Gal.  1 10,  it  was  made  a 
repraadi  against  Paul  that  be  sought  by  his  doctrine  to  please 
man;  this  comes  up  again  in  the  words  of  Peter  in  Ham.MW. 
'Since  ya  have  thus  woken  M  please  the  multitudes  who  are 
present  (^vufi)  opmamK  nZf  w^ofini'  Sx^a** 

Above  all,  however,  it  is  of  the  constant  designation 
of  Simon  as  'enemy'  (0  ^X?f^  &w6pawat,  or  simply  as 
d  ix^p6t,  inimicus,  see,  e.g.,  above,  b)  in  both  writings, 
that  we  are  able  to  infer  from  Gal.  4)6  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  it  had  already  been  applied 
by  his  Galatian  adversaries  to  Paul.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Paul  ctnild  have  felt  any  occanon  to  ask  the 
Galatians  whether  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the 
Galatians  by  his  preaching  of  the  true  gospel,  that  is  of 
the  gospel  freed  from  the  law  (this  is  what  is  intended 
by  i.\ifit6ww  i/iM' :  4 16)  if  he  had  not  been  spoken  of 
to  the  Cialatians  as  being  their  '  enemy.'  Here  should 
be  added  Ml  IS38  (sm  below,  g  6c). 

(/)  This  'homo  quidam  inimicus'  according  to 
Jiec<!f.  Ijo/.  raises  a  tumult  against  James  the  efisto- 

1  This  very  diasdc  kind  of  polemic  is  exei^dified  in  the  NT 
also.  The  Gnostics  who  are  controverted  in  the  Epistle  of 
TuDB  (;.«.,  I  ia  comnwo  with  all  GnotticB,  divkled  ssankbid 
mio  the  two  categories  of 'paydue' and 'poenmanc  ;  theyheu 
themidves  to  be  pneumatic  This  lh»autbor  turns  round  lb« 
other  way  b  v.  19  :  '  these  are  they  who  make  a  division  [i.e., 
between  psychic  and  pneumatic ;  not,  as  in  AV,  '  who  separata 
themselves,'  or,  as  in  RV,  'who  make  separations'!,  sensual,  not 
having  the  spirit.'  There  is  a  still  ckwer  pnrallu  to  this  sub- 
stitutum  of  the  devil  for  God  in  Rev.  8  94.  It  is  hardly  to  b« 
supposed  that  the  followers  of  lerebel  made  it  tbor  boast 
that  they 'know  the  deep  things  of  Satan':  wemay  be  peiftcth 
cert3.in  that  iheir  boast  was  thai  iheyknewthedMpuiingsof  God. 
All  the  more  sharplysarcaslic  is  the  fotmof  tbeiMuase:  'Know 
.  .  .  the  deep  things  of  Satan,  at  tkey  toy.'  But  it  is  Paul  «4iO 
\i  the  author  Of  the  claim  to  possess  the  sjurit  that  searcheth  all 
things,  yea,  the  deep  thtngsof  God  (i  Cor.  2  io-i3>.  Cp 
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forum  pHnetps  at  Jerusalem,  snatches  a  fir^mnd  from 
the  altar  and  witb  tbis  begins  a  general  Jewish  massacre 
of  Christians ;  he  throws  James  down  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  steps,  so  that  he  lies  as  one  dead.  Af^er 
ttuee  days  the  Cliristians  who  have  fled  to  Jericho  learn 
that  the  hostile  man  has  received  from  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest  the  commission  to  persecute  all  Christians, 
and  armed  with  written  missives  ( '  epistoUe ')  from  him  is 
about  to  go  to  Damascus  in  order  to  begin  the  persecu- 
tion there,  believing  that  Peter  has  beuken  himsdf  thither ' 
{epAcuSjSi/  224/  269-i>  GaL  113  i  Cor.  I59). 

(f)  Even  the  style  of  Paul  is  plainly  imitated  in  a 
inocldng  way.  In  the  recantation  (Horn.  20  19)  of 
Simon  mentioned  above  (b)  we  have  his  Sio/Mi  in&y 
('I  beseech  you';  Gal.  4ia),  ai>rJt  iyii  ('I  mysdf ' : 
3  Cor.lOi).  elSiirai  vfiat  0i\u  ('I  would  have  you 
know' :  t  Car.  II3),  mpaKtOui  «^  ('  I  beseech  there- 
lon'i  Rom.iai  x  COT.4itf;  cp  Eph.4i  I'Hin.at}: 
elsewhere  rf  yip,  rl  tftw.  etc 

So  also  with  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Acts 
d  Pater  and  Paul  (as  to  which  see  Simon  Petrr, 
B.  AsMVVBlul  ^  3»-34)-  Whilst  in  the  apocryphal 
correspondence  of  Paul  with  the 
Corinthians  which  belongs  to  the  Acta 
Paitli  (see  Sihon  Pbtek,  |  39<,  o.)  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  Simon  is  Gnostic,  in  the  Apocrypha  just 
mentioned  Kmon  appears  kss  as  a  gnostic  tlwn  as  a 
wonder-worker ;  but  that  by  him  the  apostle  Paul  was 
originally  meant  is  manifest  here  also. 

{a)  liie  question  of  Paul  to  Simon  :  '  Why  didst 
thou  deliver  up  circumcised  men  and  compd  them  to  be 
condemned  and  put  to  death?'  {iiik  H  <ri  Teptr«r/ui}- 
fihevt  mpOiMau  icat  ^iyKam  ariWvte  KoroKpiBirrat 
drwmu^M  :  see  Simon  Peter,  $  34  «}  is  decisive. 
Thete  is  no  Gnostic  who  could  have  had  other  such 
power  or  such  inclination.  The  words  can  refer  only 
to  what  Paul  did  according  to  GaL  1 13  i  Cor.  I59 
ActsSs  9i /  224/  269-ia.  In  this  way  what  follows 
gaioB  in  c(^;ency,  the  original  reference  to  Paul  being 
not  so  absolutely  palpable  without  this  key. 

{i)  In  the  (pre-Catholic)  Acta  Petri  Simon  is  spoken 
<rf  as  'inimicus,'  'condemned'  (§40,  e,  end  SiMOH 
Peter,  §331/),  and  even  the  Greek  word  rXdvoi  (§4') 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Latin  text ;  according  to  the 
Actus  Pttri  CUM  Simtme  \%,  mAciaApocr.  Lp.  49, 1. 
IS  and  pk  60,  1.  4)  not  only  is  Paul  called  {'magus'  <»-) 
'planus,'  but  Simon  also  is  described  as  'planus  (et 
deceptor). '  In  the  (Catholic)  Acta  Ptiri  €t  Pauti  (43) 
Nero  makes  it  clear  that  Simon  persecutes  Peter  and 
Paul  out  of  envy,  and  is  a  'manifest  enemy'  (Tp65i;\ot 
^0^t)  of  both  and  of  their  Master. 

(1:)  In  the  disputation  on  circumcision  touched  on 
above  (a  ;  cp  SiMON  Peter,  3§  34  e,  39  r),  Simon  warns 
the  Emperor  against  believing  Peter  wid  Paul,  as  they 
are  ctrcumdaed  and  therefore  worthless  persons.  Paul 
makes  answer :  before  we  knew  the  truth  we  bad  the 
circumcision  of  the  flesh ;  since  then,  only  the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart.  Peter  adds :  if  circumcision  is 
something  bad,  why  art  thou  circumcised,  Simon  ?  It 
will  be  manifest  at  once  that  only  the  words  of  Peter, 
not  those  of  Paul,  are  any  effective  reply  to  the  reproach 
ofSmon.  If  with  Upsius  (II.  ]  360)  we  remove  those 
of  Paul  as  bdng  a  later  addition  (cp  Simon  Peter, 
g  35  «),  then  the  pure  antithesis  between  Simon  as  the 
opponent  and  Peter  as  the  defender  of  circumcision 
comes  to  light.  This,  however,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  whole  representation  of  Peter  elsewhere  in  these 
Acts ;  for  here  he  figures  as  the  one  who  is  doing  away 
with  the  law  (Simoh  Peter,  §S  34a,  39  c).  In  so  fiir, 
bowever,  as  Peter  defends  circumcision  the  effect  is  to 
take  away  his  complete  agreement  with  Paul  (the 
accentuation  of  which  is  nevertheless  one  c&  the  main 
objects  of  the  book ;  see  Simon  Peter,  %  35  d\,  for 

1  He  is  not  here  exprcMly  called  SinWB.  Should  this  be 
intantionat,  this  painge  would  then  have  to  be  relepted  to  1 6 
as  being  direct  polomic  against  PauL 
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here  it  is  only  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  that  Pud 
stands  up  for.  Thus  in  our  present  passage  it  is  not 
at  all  the  CathoUc  Peter,  bnt  the  <xi{^nal  genuinely 
Jewish-Christian  Peter  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  and 
this  is  our  evidence  that  his  opponent  was  not  origin- 
ally, a  Gnostic,  but  simply  an  opponent  of  the  Judaising 
of  Christianity,  in  other  words,  no  other  than  PauL 

{d\  To  Paul  also  applies  the  further  accusation  in 
the  same  passage,  that  '  Smon '  found  it  necessary  to 
give  himself  out  falsely  to  be  a  Jew  and  to  put  on  the 
semblance  cA  strict  observaitee  <rf  the  law  in  order  to 
decdve  the  people  whom  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  win  over  to  his  OToneous  doctrine  (see 
Simon  Peter,  §  34?).  This  dearly  points  back  to 
I  Cor,  9  90 :  '  to  them  that  are  under  the  law  (I  became) 
as  under  the  law,  not  being  myself  under  the  law,  thu 
I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law.'  We 
recognise  also,  however,  the  charge  wtuch,  according  to 
Gal.  5 II  lio,  was  made  against  Paul  by  his  Judaistic 
opponents,  that  outside  of  Galatia  he  still  continued  to 
preach  circumcision,  for  everywhere  he  shapes  his 
doctrine  so  as  to  please  men  (see  Galatians.  §  13, 
middle). 

(«)  With  this  accords  (even  if  not  coodusive  as 
evidence)  the  lavour  which  Simon  finds  with  Nenx 
After  Nero  had  proved  himself  the  most  dreadftd  enemy 
which  Christianity  had,  it  must  have  suggested  itself 
very  readily  to  the  adversaries  of  Patil  to  lay  it  to  Paul's 
discredit  that  he  had  so  expressly  enjoined  obedience  to 
Nero  (Rom,  IS1-7)  and  that  Paul's  captivity  had  been 
so  mild  (ActsSSao/).  As  a  result  of  his  submissive- 
ness  such  a  partialis  of  the  emperor  as  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing for  Simon  in  the  Catholic  and  also  in  the  pre- 
Catholic  Acta  (Sihon  Peter,  §33  A)  seemed  naturaL 
Cp  below,  § 

{/)  Lipsius  (ii.  1 363/. }  has  even  conjectured  that  the 
story  of  the  seeming  beheading  of  Simon  ($  34  c)  has  at 
its  root  malicious  misreptesentation  of  the  beheading  of 
Paul. 

In  order  that  Paul  misht  not  have  the  slory  of  martyrdom 
his  traducen  had  it  thai  he  had  not  been  beheaded,  but  by  a 
trick  had  brought  it  about  that  a  ram  was  decapitated  in  his  xead. 
To  this  was  tMn  added  the  further  touch  that  he  presented  him- 
Mlf  10  the  emperor  a>  one  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  order 
thercl>y  to  secure  acknowledgmcpt  of  his  di^'inity,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  he  had  previously  made,  of  a  return  Inm 
death  after  tnree  days.  This  promise  is  met  with  also  in  quite 
another  form  in  the  PkilMcfkumma,  so,  where  StmcHi  suBers 
himself  to  be  buried  by  bis  disciples,  and  proposes  to  rise  again 
after  three  days,  but  does  not  revive  (see  Simon  Pbtei).  %  y»a, 
n.  i),  Evident!}'  the  theme  has  gone  throueh  several  variations. 
In  accord  with  it  is  what  we  read  in  the  Catnolic  Acta,  that  Nero 
causes  the  body  of  Simon,  who  has  fallen  down  from  the  clouds, 
to  be  watched  for  three  days  so  as  to  know  whether  he  will  rise 
or  not  (see  Simoh  Peter,  |  34^  With  Simon's  proiuise 
Lipsius  confronts  the  statement  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  (  = '  Martyiium 
Paul!,'  4, 6  =  Pseudo-Linus,  'Fa^o  Paul!,'  S,  iB,  in  Acta  Afott, 
A/tocr.  1 111-11611  4a)  that  it  was  Paul  who  foretold  to  Nero 
bis  return  after  nis  beheading  and  who  also  fulfilled  this  pre- 
diction. 

(g)  Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  attempt  of 
Simon  to  fly  to  heaven  (see  SiMON  PeteR,  §  33[/]. 
§  34  [/])■  1^  supposition  lies  close  at  hand  that 
hve  too  we  have  a  malicious  perrersioi  of  the  sajring 
of  Paul  that  he  had  been  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven 
(3  Cor.  12s)  and  that  precisely  the  story  of  his  &dl  and 
of  his  death  was  connected  with  this  because  the  appeal 
to  this  rapture  into  heaven  was  regarded  as  a  flagitious 
piece  of  self-glorification,  and,  should  the  conjecture  of 
Lipsius  just  mentioned  prove  cwrect,  the  beheading  of 
Paul  was  not  regarded  as  being  the  true  end  of  hb  life. 

At  the  same  dme  it  most  be  oh—t-ved  that  Simon's  flying  b 
reported  in  two  forms.  Alongside  ofthestatenMnt,  just  recotded 
above,  that  his  desiie  was  to  reach  heaven  by  it,  wefihd  aiMNba 
much  simpler  one  that  his  intention  was  umpty,  by  a  brief  flight, 
lo  give  proof  of  hi*  magical  powers,  and  thereby  secure  public 
attenlkm  (Simon  Petex,  H  3;ia,  34^).  For  this  we  have  an 
authenticated  parallel.  Suetonius  (^«r«,  i3)relatestbatal}ying 
profesior  who  fiad  tmdertaken  to  play  the  pan  of  Icarus  in  a  re- 
presentatioa  of  roythi^cwical  scenes  organiwd  by  Nero,  in  the 
circus  on  the  Campus  fif  artius  (that  is  to  say,  exactly  on  the 
scene  at  the  aHegedTattempt  of  SunooX  at  hb  fint  attempt  fell 
to  the  ground  cloie  bedde  Nero,' who  was  beapattoed  wtth  bis 
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blood.  If  it  was  this  or  some  similar  occurrence  that  luggested 
the  ucription  to  Sim<xi  of  the  utecnpt  at  ffight,  the  sUuement 
that  Stmon't  intention  wu  to  fly  to  heaven  ia  a  further  develop- 
■lenL  The  poatibility  remains  that  the  story  was  mann&ctured 
wUh  a  Cor.lS  3  in  view  ;  yet  we  cannot  be  cooikient  of  this.  In 
the  paeudo-Clementine  HomilUt  we  find  merely  that  Kmon  flies 
occasionally  (S  33),  and  in  the  Jtectgtutiviu^tf)  this  takes  the 
special  form  that  Simon  promises:  's!  me  de  monle  excelso 
pracipitein,  tamjnam  stibvectus  ad  terras  ilhesus  deferar.' 
Wbat  seems  to  Ue  at  the  basis  of  this  is  the  promise  of  Satan 
10  Jesus  in  the  temptation  oa  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Mt. 
Ai/.^Uk.Aorti).  The  evidentiu  value  (rf  the  «rB>»iienu  ad- 
duced at  the  beginnins  of  this  sectioB.  bowttvor,  b  not  impaiml 
by  the  amiHguoua  diaiscter  of  the  inuicatioiw  hit  adduced. 

How  small  is  the  right  of  any  one  to  set  aside  any 
such  polemic  against  Paul  as  being  from  the  outset 
.  Xn-titPrtna  impossible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
n^ufn^ft^      early  Christian  literature  the  same 
aff^netP^I.  fiwrnd  also  without  iatervectiOD 

■gium  r>«i>  of  jijg  nuuk  of  Simtm,  and  even 

occasitmally  with  express  mention  of  the  name  of  PauL 
{a)  Epiphanius  (/^<ur.  8O16,  end)  tells  us  that  in 
Elnonitic  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  found,  regarding  the 
apostle  Paul,  ihe  statement  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Greek  mother  and  a  Greek  father  belonging  to  Tarsus, 
that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Jerusalem  and  there 
desired  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  in  marriage,  on 
which  account  he  became  a  proselyte  and  accepted 
circumciuon ;  but,  having  after  all  &Ued  in  his  suit,  in 
his  wrath  he  wrote  against  dreumcisfon,  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  law. 

(b)  In  Rev.  2 14  eo  it  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Balaam 
and  Jezebel  that  they  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idob  and 
commit  fornication.  The  two  classes  ttf  persons  are 
thus  identical  in  spite  of  their  dlfierent  names.  Nor 
are  the  Nicoldtans  [cp  NicOLAlTANs]  distinct  from 
them,  for  we  read  (Sis) :  '  so  also  haat  thou  them  that 
hold  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like  manner' 
(o&r wi         KoX  <ri>  (not :  ^  mt)  ic/«ToiinnBf  Hji*  Max^ 

That  is  to  say,  In  that  thou  (the  church  of  Pergamos)  hast  the 
Balaamiles,  thou  bast  also  [in  the  same  persons]  those  that  hold 
the  teaching  of  the  Niccjaitans  in  like  oianner  as  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  has  (2e).  Now  the  Nicolaitam  at  Ephesua  are  in  S 9 
soul  to  be  apostles  who  have  been  found  to  be  false ;  and  of  the 
adherents  of  Jeiebel  we  are  told  in  2  34  that  they  prof 1 11  to  have 
known  the  depths  of  Satan.  All  these  ancusatiom  fit  Paul :  the 
last     tbem  must  be  understood  in  the  manner  indicated  anove 

4e,  a.}.  To  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  and  to  commit  fomica> 
tiOQ  had  been  indeed  sanctitmed  by  Paul  if  we  take  'fornication' 
U)  the  seitse  that  has  been  indicated  under  Council,  |  ii,  col. 
MS-  As  be  had  already  called  his  opponents  bise  apostles 
{aCor.  Ilt3>it  is  not  surprising  if  we  fmd  them  huiiing  back 
this  teproacn  at  himself  and  his  followers  (cp  |  41O-  Tb«  later 
the  date  to  which  the  epistles  in  Rev.  2^  are  assigned  (see  John, 
Son  op  Zkbbdke,  |  ii)  the  more  easily  possible  docs  it  become 
that  in  tbem  it  is  no  longer  Paul  himself,  but  a  later  school  that 
ia  being  controverted,  a  school  which  made  perh^M  a  more 
ihOToughgoing  use  in  practice  of  this  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
the  law  than  he  himself  made,  or  which  even  abased  that 
principle ;  but  iKithcr  u  it  possible  to  show  from  the  teit  itself 
that  it  cannot  by  any  means  have  been  directed  even  gainst 
Paul.    On  IS  Ti-17,  see  I  7^. 

(r)  Even  in  the  First  gospel,  in  all  [x-obability,  it  is 
Paul  who  is  alluded  to  alike  as  the  'enemy'  {ix^p^t 
&r9pwros),  of  Mt.l338,  and  as  the  -least'  (Adxwrot) 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  see  GospKLS,  guar,  zaSc 
Cp  above,  §  4  end. 

((f)  As  for  the  cammical  book  of  Acts,  the  pcdemic 
againti  Paul  which  underlies  89-04  and  24as-a6,  and 
which  is  artificially  turned  aside  by  the  composer,  will 
come  under  our  consideration  later  (§§  13/.,  12^; 
cp  also  Barjesus).  Kreyenb(ihl(2i4-2i6;  |i5below), 
it  maybe  added,  sees  also  in  Acts  ]4S-3o  and  IBn-ig 
a  similar  proceeding  on  the  composer's  part 

In  Lystra  Paul  was  only  stoned  ;  the  divine  worship  which  he 
is  represented  as  having  received,  rests  only  on  the  detraction 
of  his  Judaising  adversaries,  who  thereby,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  person  of  ^mon,  wished  to  rraresent  him  as  a  man 
who  owed  his  success  with  the  Gentiles— these,  according  to 
Kieyenbahl,  are  figured  in  the  lame  man  Uind  from  his  birth — 
to  magical  arts.  The  magical  efficacy  asugned  to  the  bandker- 
chieb  and  aprons  touched  by  bim  (IB  13)  is  held  in  like  manner 
10  be  an  invention  due  to  a  umilarly  hostile  intention.  In  the 
Nicolaus.  also,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strvm.  iiL  4  3$,  p. 

ed.  Pottei),  who.  when  he  had  been  rebulced  by  the  apoatles 
lor  jealousy,  o^rcd  nis  beautiAil  wife  to  any  ode  who  chose  to 
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tnairy  her,  KreyeubOhl  also  (190/.)  finds  Paul  who  gave  up  the 
'chaste  virpn,'  the  primitive  church,  to  the  Centil^  and  thus 
to  fornication.  Sucn  ccmjectntes  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of 
probability,  even  atthoiigb  the  difficulties  suggested  by  stories 
of  this  kind  when  literal^  taken  remain  worthy  of  attentioD. 

{e)  Similarly  it  is  necessary  to  receive  with  caution 
the  view  of  Preuschen  {ZNTW,  1901,  pp.  169  [186]- 
aoi),  that  Ihe  form  of  Paul  imderlies  the  delineation  of 
the  Antichrist  in  the  Christian  Apoca^rpae  of  Elias,' 
althoi^h  the  cotocidoKes.  espedally  also  with  the 
Acta  ^uli,  are  some  of  them  really  striking. 

Preuschen  himself  says  that  a  searching  investigation  as  to 
the  historyc/  theorigin  of  Lbis  Apocalypse  is  still  needed.  Ac- 
cording to  SchOrer  (TLZ,  1899,  fp.  4-8X  it  is  later  than  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  If  tnis  be  so,  the  features  of  the  picture  of  Paul 
cannot  have  been  transferred  to  the  Antichrist  for  the  first  time 
when  Paul's  high  place  had  become  undisputed ;  that  must  have 
occurred  much  earlier,  when  the  hatred  against  Paul  was  still 
alive  and  did  ix>t  shnnk  even  from  such  a  distortion  of  his 
{Hcture  as  this.  In  the  transference  of  these  features  to  the 
Apocalnwe  of  Elias  now  before  us,  misunderstandings,  however, 
can  easily  have  crept  in.  This  admonishes  to  great  caution. 
Horeover,  Keiiachen's  work  is  not  yet  completed. 

At  the  lame  time,  however,  Preuschen's  view  reg&rd- 
_  m— .y-  ing  the  Apocalypse  of  Elias  leads  to  the 
As^SSfc  in  fl"*'*'^"  whether  perhaps  the  figure  of 
■  imiialVMaaa  Underlie  the  pitiure 

Apooaiypua.  ^  jjj^  Antichrist  in  apocalyptic  writings. 

(a)  Preuschen  (/.<:.  173-176)  answers  this  question  in 
the  affirmative  so  for  as  5t^//.  363-74  2165-170  are  con- 
cerned. That  in  863  the  expression  'afterwards  shall 
Beliar  come  forth  from  the  Sebastenes '  ( Ac  U  ^patmjfQf 
l^et  BeXwp  fivriirurSti'),  Ze^offn^vof  has  never  as  yet 
been  sattsnctorily  explained  is  true. 

J^pamit  is  the  Greek  rendering  of  Augustus,  a  name  of 
honour  which  Octavian  fiist  received  in  aj  b.c.  Should  luBma- 
ninU,  however,  mean,  not  people  of  Atigustus,  but  people  of 
Samuia,  neither  is  this  designation  possiole  at  an  earlier  date 
than  ST  B.C.,  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  Samaria  received  the 
name  SebastC  In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  very  tempt, 
ing  interpretation  which  refers  the  widow  ruling  the  world  in 
S  7s-sa  to  Cleopatra,  and  the  iriiunvirate  clearly  indicated  in 
S  siyC  to  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus,  and  thus  fixes  the 
date  of  the  vdiole  piece  8  36.09  as  falling  somewhere  between  40 
and  jo  B.C.,  scholars  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  ex. 
presston  Sf^avnirot  as  proleptically  possible  even  before  the 
official  bestowal  of  his  name  of  honour  upon  Augustus,  or  to 
regard  the  verse  in  which  it  occurs  as  an  interpolation.  Preuschen 
understands  the  worM-rultng  woman  (v.  7s)  of  Rome  (that  in  r. 
77  sbe  is  called  a  widow,  and  that  in  ee.  47  53Roa)eisaeMgoated 
by  its  own  proper  name  he  does  not  take  into  conuderation)  and 
then  interprets  the  Bdiar  who  is  to  arise  from  among  the 
Samaritans  as  referring  to  Simon  the  Magician.  It  iscorrect  to 
say  that  the  rather  vague  delineation  liere  and  in  2i6<j-i7o 
presents  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way  ot  this  identificaiion ; 
out  the  identification  is  not  yet  thereby  established. 

In  fact,  it  appears  even  to  be  directly  excluded  if  p.  6g  is 
correctly  intemreted :  Betiar  is  to  seduce  many  men,  namely 
'as  well  faithful  and  elect  Hebrews  as  also  lawless  ones,  and 
other  men  who  never  at  all  beard  of  God '  (rtemrt  r'  (tcArarovt 

'E&MI^vt  avtfuDW  T*  m1  JUAovf  ivipat  otnvtt  cAmt^  SAwc 
i40v  einiitoiNrKfL  JQIicher,  who  was  the  first  to  interpret  Beliar 
as  referring  to  Simon  Magus(7'£ir,  18^  379),  finds  mankind 
here  divided  into  three  classes :  (i)  Christians  (ewroiitiaAevToik}, 
(a)  Tews  ('E^painvc  itfifuut),  and  (3)  Gentiles  (oAAovc  Mpa*, 
etc.X  In  that  case,  however,  the  third  t>  ought  to  have  come 
after  'Eflpaious,  not  afler  ay^imit.  Grammatically  possible 
would  be  another  threefold  diviMon  :  (i)  vurroiic,  (a)  ixXtgnit 
'ifipaUom.  (3)  ofifiovt  Koi  oAAovc  a>^f>afi  etc.  Only,  in  that  case 
the  wwnt  would  certainly  not  mean  Cnristians ;  otherwise  the 


'EgpouK  would  not  be  caUed  iitXtimU.  If  the  passage  is  due  to 
a  Christian,  as  Jfllicher  supposes,  then  the  uily  right  construc- 
tion is  that  which  takes  ii^iiovr  as  a  predicate  of  'EAmuwc, 
as  above.  Moreover,  in  the  third  class  just  supposed  the  KtS 
would  have  a  disturbing  efi'ect.  If  the  r«  after  ai^evt  could 
mean  'and,*  then  it  would  be  permissible  to  render  mu  by 'also' ; 
'and  also  other  Bodless  men.'  TheT<,however,aflerai>dfMiKmiist 
mean  'as  also  Hnoe  that  after  viorDvt  means  'as  well ' ;  con- 
sequently Kai  can  only  mean  'and.'  The  only  unexceptionable 
translation  is  accordingly  the  following :  '  As  well  fiutbful  and 
elect  Hebrews  as  also  lawless  ones,  and  other  men,'  etc.  As 
these  '  other  men '  are  the  Gentiles,  only  Jews  can  be  meant  by 
the  'lawless  ones.'  If  on  this  rendering  one  were  to  seek  for 
Christians  also,  they  must  be  indicated  by  the  'fiuthfnl  and 
elect  Hebrews,  in  other  words  must  be  exclusively  Jewish 


)  German  translation  from  the  Coptic  by  Steindorfi'  in  T[/ 
1^3,  1699;  as  Apocalypse  of  So^onias  already  published  by 
Stern  in  Ha^t.  S^raeht,  tS86j  pp.  115-135,  and  in  French 
by  Bouriant,  Mimaires  de  la  mitttott  awMvugiomt  am  Catrt, 
i.  2  seo-sTO  (1B8O :  not  to  be  confounded  with  thejewidt  Apoca- 
lypse of  Elias  cited  by  the  Cbnich  Fathon ;  na  Schflni,  14 
8  tf73-47«,  ET  iu  1 199-133. 
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Chrittiini,  whidi  wDl  hardly  be  t«ppo«ed  by  tny  one.  Rather 
doe>  tha  wubor  divide  the  Jew*  into  the  two  clanet  of  the 
'fiuthfui  and  elect'  and  the  'lawlesi,'  placing  the  Gentilei 
akmgaide  of  them.  In  that  caie,  however,  the  pastage  ia  not 
the  work  of  a  Chriitiaa,  and  therefore  it  doa  not  relate  to  Simon 
Magiu ;  for  it  wm  only  amoof  Cbriwiani  and  not  u  oU  among 
Jcwa  that  Simon  Magna  pamed  for  «  poton  n  olgectiooaUe 
and  at  the  tame  time  to  important  that  be  could  be  idamUUd 
with  the  dttvil. 

Nor  ^«t  even  among  ChriMtani  wai  anv  tnch  cMimate  put 
ttpon  bun  at  so  early  a  date  as  in  the  apoKolic  age ;  he  acquired 
it  by  the  enhanced  imptntance  which  came  to  ne  attached  to 
him  through  the  romance  of  which  b«  wm  the  hero.  Thus  if 
Simon  should  be  meant  w«  should  have  to  reject  as  too  early 
the  dating  of  Preuschen,  who  understands  by  the  three  men 
who  destroy  Rome  (r.  siyO  Galba,  Otbo,  and  Vitelliu*  (68  and 
69  A.D.)  and  by  the  fire  from  heaven  (p.  53^  the  eruption  of 
Vetuvius  in  79  a.d.  Moreover  the  aecond  dating  cancels  the 
first ;  for  that  Galba,  Otho,  and  VitelUos  had  destroyed  Rome 
could  no  longer  be  believed  after  69  A.D.  Geflcken  (ri/Sti 
p.  i^),  who  agrees  with  Jfllicher  u  regards  Simon  Hagu*, 
jndictously  leaves  the  date  nndetermined.  Vet  it  is  altogeuier 
wrong  to  take  m>.  36-93  or  even  only  m.  46.93  as  a  unity.  In 
the  passage  before  us  the  destructum  of  tlw  world  by  fir«  is 
predicted  as  something  new  no  less  than  three  times  (sy6t, 
71-74,  84-87);  and  moreover  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
three  men  just  referred  to  follows  upoA  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
over  all  the  earth  (^s*X  whilst  of  course  it  must  have  preceded 
it,  and  the  reign  of  the  widow  over  the  world  follows  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  world  together  with  Beliar  and  his  followers 
by  fire  (71-77),  and  also  upon  the  destrnction  of  Roma  by  the 
three  men  already  related  in  v.  $1  which  would  be  equally 
inuipToonate  whether  the  widow  be  taken  as  meaning  the 
wMow  Cleopatn  or  Rome.  Thus  only_  vr.  63-74  come  into 
account  at  a  unitv  for  onr  present  discussion. 

(4)  SimoD  the  Magician  ba^  been  detected  in  the 
'other  beast'  of  Rev.  18 11-17  (which  in  I613  Idao  20io 
11  called  the  '  false  prophet ')  in  recent  years  SjHtta 
{C^M.  d.  Joh.,  X889,  pp.  380-385) and  Erbes(Q^»^. 
Joh.,  i89i,pp.  35-37).  TUsideDtifleatkmniayinsome 
measure  suit  the  wonderful  works  which  are  attributed 
to  this  beast  in  IS  13-150.  But  it  no  way  suits  the  r<f;ard 
for  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  in  w.  ti  15^,  and  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  have  not  th«  mark  of  the  beast 
on  hand  or  forehead  from  the  buying  and  sdlh^,  unless 
we  choose  to  suppose  that  the  figure  of  Simon  famished 
Rwrely  the  outlines  for  this  second  beast  which  were 
filled  in  bjr  the  author  with  essentially  new  features. 


without  resort  to  the  greatest  leogths  ofall^orical  mterpretation, 
in  finding  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  second  beait ;  on  any  literal 
aaegesis,  not  even  the  miracles  which  cause  no  difficulty  when 
referred  to  Simon  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  assigned  to  PauL 

(c)  In  SO  far,  however,  as,  after  the  example  of 
Gunkel  {ScMff,  k.  Chaos,  1695)  and  Bousset  {Anti- 
christ, 1895).  the  line  taken  is  that  of  seeking  in  the 
leading  apocalyptic  forms  merely  renewals  of  older 
figures,  whether  of  mjrthological  or  of  literary  origin, 
which  awmwd  once  fix  all  a  normative  character  that 
underwent  only  slight  modifications  when  applied  to 
new  circumstances  and  conditions,  it  may  certainly 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  Paul,  or  Simon,  or 
the  features  in  the  figure  of  Simoa  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  Paul,  have  contributed  elements  to  the  shaping 
of  these  rmewed  apocalyptic  figures.  Preuschen's  aim 
is  nothing  less  than  to  show  that  it  was  fay  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  form  of  Paul  that  the  figure  of  Antichrist, 
originally  thought  of  as  a  ruler,  assumed  the  character 
of  a  false  teacher,  so  that  both  types  of  Antichrist 
thenceforward  existed  alongside  of  each  other. 

After  the  survey  just  made  of  the  appearances  of 
Simon  in  the  literature  of  early  Christianity,  our  next 
a  Pmi*  «A**Ha  ^  ^  ascertain  what  results, 

aSm  S;  if         «^  ^  <?)  1°  the 

tfngwlehaH     ^'^^  has  become  evident  that 

we  have  to  do  with  three  distinct 
magnitudes  which  meet  us,  now  here  now  there,  under 
the  form  of  Simon.  To  these  must  be  added  as  a 
fourth  a  Jewish  magician  trf  Cyprus,  Simon,  a  guard  of 
the  procurator  Felix,  who  employed  hkn  to  draw  away 
DrusUIa  from  ber  husband,  Akzus  king  of  Emesa,  and 
IKOcnre  her  in  marriage  fbr  himself  (Jos.  Ant.  u.  7s,  % 
141/.).    To  him  we  shall  return  aft^wards  (g  \%het). 
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Meanwlule,  the  thita  figures  that  have  oome  before  n 
in  the  litemture  we  lum  hitherto  been  surveying  are : 
( t )  the  Samaritan  magician  as  Acts,  on  the  first  im- 
pression, seems  to  [wesent  him ;  (a)  the  Awstic.  founder 
of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Simonians ;  (3)  the  distorted 
image  of  the  apostle  PauL 

{i)  It  is  indispensaUy  necessary  that  we  should 
distinguish  these  three  fonrn  as  sharply  as  possible,  and 
especially  necessary  in  cases  where  th^  may  have  ctnne 
to  be  mixed  up  in  one  and  the  same  writing.  In  this 
sense,  we  have  already  treated  separately  the  Gnostic 
and  the  perverted  image  of  Paul  as  they  are  found  in 
the  pseudo- Clementine  HomiUes  and  ReaignitioHs 
(%  3  /■  )■  ^°  tbese  writii^  Simon  appears  as  a  magician 
also ;  but  if  thereby  the  iMgw-fan  who,  according  to 
Acts,  made  his  af^Msranoe  in  the  very  first  years  cf 
Christianity,  is  to  be  nndentood,  then  the  Gnostic 
system  ascribed  to  him  does  not  at  all  fit,  for  it  is  of 
much  later  date. 

Now,  pwg'^'n  have  eidsted  in  all  ages,  and  thns  it  ware 
easily  eoaodvabU  that  the  author  of  tEa  Gnoetic  system  ia 
qacition,'ia  the  scooimI  centtuy,  was  really  also  at  the  same  time 
amagirian.  AsagainnthisBiigges6oa,lKnnTer,twocoosidfn- 
tionsmnst  babotne  faimind;  not  only  that  Onedi  and  magical 
arts  are  united  in  the  fiuicyof^  the  Chnrdi  bilMfs  (iriK>  attriboted 
to  their  adversaries,  wttboat  dlsciiminaliaa,  all  lands  of  evfl 
things)  more  easUy  than  they  are  in  rcalitr,  but  also  that,  on 
this  view,  we  loae  all  cotuMctioa  with  the  Samaritan  Soun  of 
the  earliest  Christtan  times,  a  connection  which  Is  nevefthatcaa 
presupposed  in  so  hr  as  Smon  is  opposed  by  Peter.  If,  in  view 
of  this,  we  decdtne  to  rive  up  ttw  connection,  we  must  nevcrthc- 
leas  reooftiiM  that  in  the  peendoOenwatiaes  an  the  three  fbma 
of  Simon  are  mixed  up  with  ooe  another  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
pletely impossible  fignr^  llie  case  b  similar  in  the  apociyphal 
Acts ;  only,  there  the  GncMtic  features  In  the  penoo  dt  Siaoa 
are  not  very  protninenL  On  Acts  8  9-04  tee  1 14. 

{e)  If,  then,  we  deure  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  it  is  an  exoeedins^y  perilotis  thing  to  be  too 
readily  prepared  to  find  a  haimonious  picture,  instead 
of  various  features  derived  from  distinct  sources.  Thus, 
the  argument  is  very  widely  current  that,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  Simon  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 
XecogKitions  a  Gnostic  tendency  is  being  controverted, 
he  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  have  taij  Pauline  features; 
in  fact,  the  myth  has  even  come  into  bong  that  Upnus 
too,  in  concnling  the  Anti-Gnostic  character  of  these 
writings,  has  also  given  up  thdr  Anti-Pauline  character. 
Simil^ly,  it  is  often  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  the  postulate  of  the  actual  existence  of  a 
Samaritan  magician  of  the  name  of  Simon,  in  order  to 
make  it  possiUe  to  set  aside  all  supposed  reference  to 
Paul  in  die  narrative  of  Acts8 :  or,  where  a  little  more 
caution  is  exercised,  it  is  supposed  that  the  same  result 
can  be  reached  by  the  observatitm  that  the  figute  of 
Simoa  there  exhibits  Gnostic  characteristics. 

If  once  we  arc  prepared  to  keep  these  different 
O  Th«»  Anti  characteristics  strictly  separate,  and  at 
PaiiHiui  '  ^  same  time  to  recognise  their 

potemlo  older  P"?^"*  ^ 

than  th«     *°  ^  present  together)  m  one  and  the 
Anti  OaMtin.  writing,  the  next  question  for  us 

UU-unoeoo.  ^  whether  the  Anti-Pauline 

polemic  is  older  than  the  Anti-Gnostic 

(a)  One  might  suppose  that  the  answer  could  not  be 
doubtful,  seeing  that  Paul  himsdf  was  befwe  Gnosticism. 
The  consequences,  however,  which  have  been  deduced 
by  the  TQbingea  sdiool  from  this  view  of  the  case  caine 
many  to  shrink  from  accepting  this  result,  however 
obvious. 

These  critics  are  utterly  averse  to  auking  the  admisuon  that 
any  such  intense  hatred  could  really  ever  have  been  directed 
against  Paul,  as  would  follow  fnMn  the  malignant  and  perverse 
repretientation  of  him  implied  in  the  HomiUa,  and  RrctgniH^ns, 
and  in  the  i^Mxryidial  Acts,  should  it  be  the  fact  that  the 
passages  in  nnestion  date  from  the  earliest  Christian  times. 
The  ideal  of  Acts,  that  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  (as 
also  the  npoMles)  were  of  one  heart  and  soul  (4  ja)  dominates 
the  current  conception  tjt  that  ptfiod  much  too  strongly  to  make 
it  possible  for  many  to  recognise  as  historical  any  conflict  of  so 
profound  and  far-reaching  a  cbaiactet  as  that  revealed  in  these 
writings. 

{I)  Only,  what  is  it  that  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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unwelcome  admission  of  its  historical  character  ?  Any 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  hatred  which  these  writings 
breathe  against  the  Simon  with  whom  they  deal, 
promises  little  success.  Thus,  of  necessity,  one  is 
driven  to  the  assertion  that  the  Anti-Gnoetic  interest  is 
in  these  aiithon  the  «iginal  oae  and  the  Anti-Pauline 
featurci  are  nerdy  later  introductioiis,  nuidi  in  the 
same  way  as  an  artist,  in  order  to  give  greater  life  to 
his  picture,  will  introduce  into  it  bm  and  there  a  few 
additional  touches,  but  without  altering  the  nature  of 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

(£)  This  assumptiw,  however,  of  the  posteriori^  of 
the  Anti-Pudioe  pidenne  in  Aeae  wrltingi  is  completdy 
ontenable.  How  sbotild  the  writers  ham  come  to 
make  precisely  Paul  their  tai^  ?  If  there  had  been  a 
conflict  between  him  and  another  school  of  primitive 
Christianity  from  which  these  writers  were  not  periuips 
far  removed,  the  omflkt  was  nevertheless  bmried  at  the 
death  of  Paul. 

It  u  coming  to  be  more  mod  more  generally  recogmsed  that 
the  real  Paulinism  haidly  survived  the  lifetime  of  its  author  (so 
Hamaclc  himself,  L*M.  d.  DC\9i  ^n.  i,  iiS,  etc). 

Whilst  tba  most  ^neral  of  ftll  its  results — the  aamisuon  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Christianity  without  observance  of  the  U>w — waa 
accepted  in  its  own  iatemts  by  the  Church  now  beginning  to  be 
Catbolic,  every  other  special  interest  iriiich  Paul  had  promoted, 
and  even  his  services  in  connection  with  the  carding  out  of  the 
univenalism  which  now  wu  taken  as  a  thing  of^ coarse,  pawn! 
into  oblivion.  Already  the  book  of  Acu  represents  Peter  as  the 
rcalorlginaMr  of  this,  and  Paul  an  but  his  follower  in  it  (Acts, 
1 4).  Simultaneously,  however,  this  book  and  the  wbote  of  that 
literature  and  period  gave  to  Paul  mora  and  man  a  place  of 
hoDoor  beside  Fetcr  (sec  Ministry,  |  36X  and  Us  wiHii^ 
during  the  second  cratniy  gainad  nmv  and  auHta  of  a  canonical 
pontion. 

Thus,  partly  forgotten  so  far  as  his  conflict  with  the 
attitude  of  the  original  apostles  is  concerned,  and  partly 
highly  honoured  as  an  apostle  of  bygone  days :  how 
should  Paul  ever  come  to  be  in  the  second,  or,  so  far  as 
the  pseudo- Clemen  tine  Homilies  and  Jfeccgnitions  are 
concerned,  even  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  the 
object  of  so  fanatical  a  hatred  7  It  is  a  psychological 
hnpossiUlity.  Add  to  this  th^  the  writers,  by  the 
introdnctkm  of  Pauline  features,  would  have  been  making 
unrecognisable  the  FMCture  of  that  which  they  wished  to 
combat  (%  10  a). 

{d)  Hamack  has  felt  this,  and  drawn  the  consequence 
which  is  the  only  possible  one :  '  perhaps  the  F^uline 
features  of  the  [pseudo-Clementine]  magician  altogether 
are  an  appearance  merely'  (Lehri.  d.  Dtigm.-gtsch. 
11^069).  In  the  light  of  our  preceding  investigations, 
the  boldness  of  this  propoution  will  be  apparent. 

How  could  such  a  Judgmeat  be  possible,  or  that  of  Rcadlam 
i/TMSt.,  1901 /C,  ppb  saA):  'With  the  powiUa  eaeepdon  of 
oat  passage,  there  »  not  the  slightest  Mgn  of  anti-PauUnlsm, 
and  iK»4Mr»  is  there  aay  opposidoa  to  St.  Fanl't  Is  it, 
perdiaBce,  due  to  tba  &ct  that  Hcadlam  has  his  eye  only  on 
the  real  Psuliniim  and  finds  that  the  polemic  of  the  pneado- 
Clementinas  and  anocryphal  Acts  does  not  toadi  that,  and  then 
onits  to  ask  whetber  the  asihan  pwhaps  pndsely  fcnr  tJwir 
malidoas  distortion  of  the  imi^  at  Paid  deliberUely  waJttd  to 
barm  him  more  than  would  have  been  poasible  by  means  any 
booourable  polemic  f 

(r)  The  examples  of  polemic  against  Paul  without 
the  mask  of  Smon,  aheady  adduced  in  g  6,  must  have 
shown  how  deep  the  antipathy  to  Paul  wait,  and  how 
widespread  it  was  even  where  we  have  not  to  do  with 
writings  iriucfa  clothe  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
romance.  The  epistles  of  Paul  himsdf,  however,  con- 
tain still  more  traces  of  this. 

In  If  4/  5^,  we  have  already  touched  on  what  admit*  of 
being  inferred  from  Gal.  5 11  ^till  preaching  circumcisionl 
lio(sak  to  please  menj,  4i6  <^p^),  aCix.Si  (wkdrot). 
Paul's  self-commendaiion  in  aCor.Sr  &rryC,  his  preaiching  of 
himself  (4  and  his  claim  to  have  been  taken  up  into  the  third 
heaven  ana  into  Paradise  (12  3-4),  needed  only  to  be  exaggerated 


:  (12  3-4), 

a  little  and  the  charge  of  self-oeification  was  ready.  To  these 
have  to  be  added,  iiirther,  the  charfcea  which  Paul  would  not  be 
found  repudiating  so  em^atically  if  they  had  never  been  made 
against  him :  sn<masthathe  walks  in  carnal  wisdom  (a  Cor.  I  ta), 
writes  other  things  than  appear  n  13),  says  Yea  and  Nay  in 
the  same  breath  7l  lA  corrupts  the  wwd  of  God  (2 17),  seeks 
to  be  lord  of  the  fidtn  n  u),  uses  bis  power  for  the  destraction 
of  the  dturdiet  (lOs  IS  loX  «dien  presait  k  weak  but  oonwa 
fonnni  In  his  htteis  wlui  the  ipaatatt  ddms  QO  9^  iX 
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From  his  refusal  of  finandal  support  for  himself,  the  inference 
was  drawn  that  plunly  be  was  conadous  of  not  being  a  real 
UMstle,  otherwise  be  wouM  have  made  use  of  the  privilege  of 
those  wbo  were  (1  Cor,  0153  Cor.  11  loX  To  this  it  was  added, 
further,  that  he  ^iplied  to  his  own  uses  the  collections  which  ha 
caused  to  be  made  fix  the  poor  in  Jerasakm(9Car.  lSi6-ia79, 
end).  Finally,  'chastened^  (laJsJilpwaO  >»  *Cor.  S9  can  only 
be  mtdefstood  as  meaning  diat  Us  malady  bad  been  inierpfctM 
as  a  divine  punisluiwnt  for  Us  oppontion  to  the  ChriaifaLnity  of 
the  original  apostles. 

(/)  All  these  charges  and  reproaches,  however,proceed, 
in  the  last  restMt  at  least,  from  the  Judaizers  who  came 
to  Corinth  or  to  Galatia  and  sought  to  turn  against 
Paul  the  churches  whidi  be  had  founded — in  other 
¥rords,  from  the  representatives  of  that  school  which 
speaks  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings  and  apocryphal 
Acts  or  at  least  in  their  sources.  If  one  desires  not  to 
be  unjust  to  them,  one  will  even  have  to  concede  that 
Paul  bad  provoked  them  to  the  utmost  by  his  persistent 
advocacy  of  his  own  views,  by  bis  unsparing  attach  even 
upcm  Peter  at  Antioch  3  ii-ai),  by  his  blunt  judg- 
ment upOD  things  which  they  r^arded  as  sacred,  by 
the  anathema  he  pronounced  upcm  their  gospel  {GaL 
18/),  by  his  biting  sarcasm  (Gal.  Sis),  and  by  his 
sweeping  condemnation  of  everything  about  them 
(a  Cor.  11 13-15).  We  are  only  too  readily  inclined  to 
take  sides  with  Paul  and  to  find  in  his  case  certain 
thills  to  be  perfectly  correct,  which  in  his  adversaries 
we  would  either  condemn  without  qualification,  or  even 
declare  to  be  historically  impos^e.  Whether,  for 
example,  Paul  says  that  his  opponents  are  servants 
of  Satan  (11  is),  or  whether  the  pseudo-Qementine 
Hecognitians  say  that  Paul  is  a  chosen  instrument  of 
Satan  (849)  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing ;  and, 
viewed  from  their  standpoint,  Paul  must  really  have 
seemed  to  them  quite  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  truth 
as  they  to  him — for  after  all  be  was  doing  away  with 
the  law  coDconing  which  they  could  qtiite  honesdy 
feel  convinced  that  it  had  been  laid  down  by  God  as 
of  perpetual  obligation  (see  COUNCIL,  %  3,  b^n.). 
Instead  of  denying  the  manifestly-patent  fact  that  the 
opposing  schools,  within  the  borders  of  primitive 
Christianity,  carried  on  their  controversies  with  the 
utmost  violence,  we  ought  rather  to  be  unfeignedly 
glad  that  the  Christian  rdigion  posieaaed  within  itseitf 
sufficient  vitality  to  enaUe  it  to  survive  so  severe  a 
crisis. 

(f)  There  ts  accordingly  but  (hw  presupposition 
only,  by  means  of  which  it  will  be  really  possible  to 
hold  the  anti-Pauline  features  in  the  pseudo-Clementines 
to  be  mom  recent  than  the  anti-(3nostic,  namely  the 
Msumpdoa  that  the  principal  Pauline  epistles  are 
more  recent  than  the  Gnoetidim,  which  the  pseudo- 
Clementines  combat.  So  Loman  (7%.  7*,  1863. 
pp.  35-47),  Meyboom  {ib.  1891,  1-46),  and  Steck 
\Galater*ri^,  335-335  [1888]).  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence here,  wither  on  this  view  the  two  things  are 
also  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  Marcion  posses 
for  the  chief  representative  of  the  gnous  which  is 
controverted.  We  note  further  that  Meyboom  finds 
the  polemic  in  the  Homiliei  the  fresher,  and  derived 
more  ftom  direct  observation  of  the  two  views  he  opposes, 
Marcionitism  and  the  Antinomism  set  forth  by  the 
'  canonical  Paul ' ;  that  of  the  Sat^itions  he  finds 
mtxe  colourless  and  confused.  Against  the 

denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  priiKnp^  Patdine 
epistles  altogether,  see  GalATIANS,  SS  '-9- 

If  then  it  is  impossiUe  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Anti- Pauline  polemic  or  to  maintain  that  it  is  later  than 
lOi  AnW  PanUne       Anti-Gnostic,  the  next  question 


comes  to  be  as  to  how  it  came  to 
sMdamla  how  ^  connected,  and  even  combined 
with  the  Anti-Gnostic  in  such  a 
^^^^^^  manner  as  we  see,  especially  in  the 
ffamiSei  and  Xtcpgnitioiu.  (a)  Hamack,  in  so  fer 
as  he  does  not  explain  the  Ant^Pauline  element  as  only 
seeming  (above,  f  9^).  says  upon  this  pomt  {loe.  eit.) 
that  the  pseudo^Clementincs  'befbre  an^t  else  ooa- 
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troverted  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers  .  .  .,  but 
also  the  apostle  Paul,  and  seem  to  have  transferred 
Simonias  features  to  Paxd,  and  Pauline  features  to 
Simon.'  The  question  still  remains,  however.  Why 
they  did  so  7  If  they  depicted  Simon  or  Paul  otherwise 
than  each  of  them  in  reality  wu,  they  only  obscured  the 
picture  of  each,  wfailst  in  the  polemic  that  was  being 
waged,  it  must  nevertheless  have  alwajn  been  a  matter 
ol  primary  importance  to  depict  the  adversary  in  such 
a  way  that  every  one  could  clearly  recognise  him.  The 
literary  skill  of  the  authors  must  accordingly,  on  the 
assumption  of  Hamack  here  [^uppcMed,  that  they 
wrote  their  works  as  we  now  have  them  without  making 
nse  of  any  sources,  be  ranked  very  low;  bi  reality, 
however,  it  is  admittedly  very  considerable.  By  the 
judgment  we  have  quoted,  accordingly,  Hamack  has 
men^y  raised  another  problem,  not  s(^ved  the  one  in 
band. 

{S)  Hamack  proceeds  {toe.  cit. ),  '  Yet  it  remains  also 
possiUe  that  the  Pauline  features,  borne  tqr  the  magician, 
came  first  into  existence  in  the  process  chT  redacli<Mi,  in 
so  far  as  in  the  course  of  this  the  whole  polemic  against 
Paul  was  deleted,  but  certain  portions  <rf  it  were  woven 
into  the  polemic  against  Simon.'  The  assumption 
underlying  these  words  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  see  Hamack  here  reckoning,  as  be  had  not  yet 
done  in  the  preceding  sentence,  with  literary  antecedenu 
of  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings. 

This  i*  in  point  of  fact  indiapenMble,  if  only  for  the  reuon  that 
we  find  the  Homilitt  for  coniiderable  stretches  dealing  with  the 
tante  matters  as  the  Rtcvgitilmu,  and  then  asain  diverging 
widely  from  them  and  also  changing  the  order  uf  tue  occurrence* 
which  both  relate  in  common,  ^irther,  in  Reeag,  874^  it  is 
said  that  Clement,  at  the  instance  of  Peter,  wrote  down  and 
sent  to  James  in  ten  books  (the  so-called  Ki^pifyfiAra  of  Peter) 
the  discourses  held  by  Peter  in  his  disputation  with  Simon  in 
Cxsar^i  and  in  the  same  place  is  given  a  list  of  the  contents  of 
this  writmg  which  ^ows  tnat  it  dealt  with  things  which  occur 
also  in  the  pseudo-Clementines  of  to-day.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  family  romance,  and  other  niatter  which  again  points 
to  a  separate  origin  (above,  I  j  (). 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  question  as  to  possible 
sources  of  this  literature  that  we  may  not  propound 
if  Hamack's  dictum  is  to  hold  good  that  these  writings 
cannot  be  called  into  requisition  in  any  investigation 
regarding  primitive  Christianity,  because  they  did  not 
come  into  existence  at  all  mitil  the  third  or  fourth  century. 
Granted  that  their  present  form  is  not  older  than  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  nevertheless  their  sources 
certainly  are  older,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
historian  to  look  into  them.  Hamack  withdraws  him- 
self from  the  task,  although  he  has  himself  recc^rnised 
its  existence  in  the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  PinaUy, 
inunediately  afterwards  be  goes  on  to  say  as  quoted 
above  (§  9^),  '  the  Pauline  features  of  the  magician  are 
perh^  only  apparent.'  The  student  who  finds  him- 
self disinclined  to  follow  this  path  out  of  the  diffictilty 
which  Hamack  himself  treads  so  hesitatingly,  has  no 
longer  to  face  the  question  whether  one  is  to  '  believe ' 
in  a  primeval  Simon-romance  (so  Hamadc ;  see  StHON 
Peter,  §  31  k),  but  whether  one  is  prei»red  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  a  historian  to  probe  the  matter  to 
the  bottom. 

(f )  That  Harnack's  hint  of  the  result  to  which  this 
would  lead  (above,  h,  begin. )  is  a  happy  one  cannot 
be  said.  How  are  we  to  conceive  to  ourselves  even 
so  much  as  the  initial  juxtaposition  of  an  anti-Simonian 
and  an  anti- Pauline  polemic,  which  Harnack  even 
presupposes  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  hypothe«s 
where  he  does  not  yet  take  account  of  a  fusion  of 
different  sources?  But  why  afterwards  was  the  anti- 
Pauline  polemic  deleted  ?  How  came  it  about  that  never- 
theless certain  portions  of  the  polemic  against  Paul  got 
themselves  woven  into  that  against  Simon  t  From  mere 
confusion  ?  No  doubt  sonw  transference  of  traits  that 
suit  Paul  to  Simon  has  occurred ;  but  this  can  be 
explained  with  any  paycbological  probalnlity  onfy  by 
supposing  that  the  hatred  against  Paul  in  those  circles, 
within  which  these  writings  toc^  tlidr  rise,  stUl  con- 
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(  tinned  to  be  active,  and  that  what  this  hatred  had  found 
I  to  be  worthy  of  detestation  in  Paul,  was  mvtrfuntarily 
.  imputed,  without  any  basis  of  fact,  to  other  persms  also 
simply  from  the  need  it  felt  to  give  itsdf  air.  This  is 
only  a  proof  of  the  origiiud  strangth  and  bitterness  of 
the  hostili^  in  question  against  the  apostle.  In  turn 
his  enemies  saw  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  detest- 
able, nay  devilish.  If  now,  in  course  of  time,  there 
arose  other  teachers  whose  position  resembled  bis,  yet 
was  not  identical  with  it,  the  inclination  was  only  too 
natural,  in  those  who  disapproved,  to  fix  their  attention 
only  on  the  points  of  agreement,  and  to  carry  ovex, 
without  alteration,  to  the  newcomers  the  sentence  (MF 
condemnatitMi  that  had  long  ago  been  pronoonoed  upon 
I  Paul,  and  all  the  wonls  61  ceosurc  in  which  it  had 
I  been  conveyed — 'enemy,'  'felse  teatdwr,'  *  devil's  t(X)l,' 
I  'magician,'  'deifier  of  self,'  and  the  like.  Without 
the  existence  of  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  against  Paul 
that  continued  to  be  active  down  to  a  later  time,  all 
this  would  not  have  been  possible ;  but  as  soon  as  its 
otisteiKe  is  recognised,  the  mingling  of  the  attributes 
of  distinct  persons  is  no  longer  unintelli^Ue.  In  like 
manner  also  in  that  case  one  is  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand that  people  of  this  &natical  sort,  when  im- 
questionably  new  characteristics  emerged,  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  this  to  rectignise  that  a  new 
thing  had  appeared,  that  was  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  old,  but  simply  regarded  the  new  characteristics  in 
question  as  a  fresh  development  of  the  long  £uniliar 
and  iletestable  characteristics  of  the  original  adversary. 

[d)  One  new  characteristic  of  the  kind  just  referred 
to,  imdoubtedly,  was  the  divine  worship  implied  in  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  Rome  (above,  {  a  a).  Even  the 
most  fiertile  unagbiation  could  hardly  have  constmcted 
this  out  of  the  image  of  Paul. 

Lipsius,  therefore  Ci.  "i^tp/X  is  probably  right  when  be 
■upposes  this  assertion  about  Simon  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
■lupid  misunderstanding  of  Justin,  and  to  hare  found  its  way 
into  the  Rtcognitiont  only  after  J[iistin's  statement  had  becoow 
current.  Here  it  is  even  put  in  the  mouth  of  Simon  as  a 
prophecy:  'adoraborutdeus, publics divinisdonaborbonoribos, 
ita  nt  simulacrum  mihi  statnantos  tonquam  deum  oolaat  «t 
adorent'  (2;;  cp  S63  ^ere  Rame  li  ntprasly  naned  as  dM 
place}.  It  IS,  taowflvcr,  as  great  a  mtsondeittandiiig  of  the 
meaning  of  Upsius  as  that  already  (|  8c}  noted  wlm  Erbes 
{Z./.  Kir^M^nek,  29,  1901,  13^  reports  it  in  d>e  follcnriiic 
terms:  'that  the  Ckineotine  stovy  at  Peter's  conflicts  witC 
Simon  in  Rome  can  only  hav«  ariMn  on  the  foondatioB  of 
the  statement  of  Tnsdn.'  Upaiiu  does  not  say  this  of  these 
conflicts  in  gmMial,  but  enwessly  only  of  '  the  (Snostic  ficum  ef 
Simon.'  ProrailM  vlev  wnkh  Eibes  ndoptc,  he  draws  tEe  een- 
clusion  that '  we  have  no  need  at  all  to  go  into  the  qnettkm 
as  to  the  woaxtm  and  the  strata  of  that  [pseudoCbnuMUM] 
literature  and  are  now  already  in  a  poudon  to  affirm  that  the 
legend  wUdi  brit^  Peter  b  coninnctMB  with  Simon  Magtu  to 
Rome,  cannot  have  arisen  until  after  147  A.D.  [M.,ailkcr  JtndnV 

What  Lipsius  holds,  and  at  the  same  time  what «« 
too,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  hold,  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  this.  If,  through  an  error  of  Justin  with  reference 
to  a  (»-tain  Gnostic,  a  statement  arose  which  subse- 
quently came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  pseudo- 
Clonentines,  we  have  all  the  more  pressing  occasion 
for  inquiring  what  was  the  form  iriiidi  thne  writings 
exhibiled,  and  what  the  picture  of  Simon  which  they 
presented,  before  the  introduction  of  such  Gn(»tic 
features. 

{e)  Lipsius,  it  is  true.  «nce  1876  [/PT  636/.. 
Apokr.  Ap.-gts(h.  ii.  I38  /  363)  has  abandoned  his 
earlier  attempt  to  reconstruct,  as  a  single  writing,  a 
purely  Anti-Panline.  pre-(^iostic  source  which  sirauld 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  existing  Anti- Pauline  material 
that  we  now  find  dispersed  in  the  pseudo-Clementines 
and  the  apocryphal  Acta — not,  however,  because  it 
had  been  shown  10  be  wrong,  but  simply  because  it 
could  not  be  proved  to  be  right.  All  the  more 
decidedly,  however,  does  he  maintain  that  this  whole 
Anti-Pauline  polemic  causted  in  an  oral  fonn  before  the 
introduction  dt  the  Gnostic  features.  This  !s  in  fiKI 
the  least  that  we  must  suppose,  unless  all  the  &cts 
which  we  have  painted  out  regardii^  the  poleniic 
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against  Paul  are  to  be  simply  denied.  Nor  should  a 
renewed  attempt  to  find  in  the  Clementines  a  written 
source  of  this  kind  be  simply  banned  as  impossible. 
Attention  must^  however,  be  odled  also  to  the  (act  that 
the  po8iti<»)  bdd  by  Lipsius  has  only  in  appearance 
been  made  worse  1^  the  new  turn  he  has  givra  to  it, 
and  in  reality  has  been  improved. 

It  oui  appear  to  be  mote  qnesticxMbl*  if  it  b  unable  to  find 
support  on  any  written  aourccopable  of  being  M|Mratadout  from 
the  writings  before  us,  and  if  the  pocubiltty  has  to  be  redeoned 
with  that  the  Anti-Pauline  legend  enttea  for  long  only  in  an 
oral  fiwin,  and  was  reduced  to  wiitin|i  only  aiUr  the  Gnostic 
feature*  bad  been  combinad  with  iL  Nor  b  tliii  naUy  difficult 
to  nipfiOK.  The  mixtuie  of  features,  and  the  difficulty  felt  in 
keeping  them  clearly  separate,  become  easily  intelligibte  on  the 
aMumptioo  that  the  writing  was  done  at  a  late  date ;  but  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  ofa  maia  of  matter  tliM  was  originallv 
pniely  Anii-PauUneis  not  destroyed  by  tht  absence  of  anvbooK 
ID  which  this  had  been  committed  to  writing.  The  batted 
against  Paul  which  still  finds  expmsion  tlirough  the  present 
fwnu  of  the  writin);  which  have  been  so  much  wmced  over,  was 
Strang  enough  to  secure  that  everv  one,  even  without  their 
being  committed  to  writing,  should  know  perfectly  well  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  Paul. 

The  positive  advantage  offered  by  the  new  form  of 
the  hypothesis  of  Lipsitia  is  a  dimudogical  one.  On 
the  supposition  of  a  written  source,  difficulties  can  be 
raised  by  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  really  older 
than  the  period  of  Gnosticism  (from  about  loo  A-D.), 
from  which  the  non-Pauline  features  of  the  legend  are 
derived.  In  presence  of  a  legend  that  existed  orally 
only,  this  difficulty  disappears ;  for  such  a  legend 
natiuaOy  must  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Paul,  in 
whose  own  letters  we  have  already  been  able  to  point 
out  so  many  of  the  features  which  it  presents  {§  9  e). 

If  originally  it  was  Paul  who  was  attacked  under  the 
guise  of  Simon  alike  in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homiiies 
■         nrifflna]         RecQgnitiofis  and  in  the  Apocryphal 

™™2~T  Acts  (above,  §  4  /. ),  the  question  in- 
^^_l?r~.J~^  evitatdy  arises  whether  this  happened 
in  tJ»  two  groups  of  writings  indepen- 
tnaiiL  «Jid  ''^^'y'  whether  both  groups  have  a 
V;!™  A/^B    common  origin. 

Apocr.  Acu.  (jj^j  y-g^    favoured  by  the 

circumstance  that  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions  deal  exclusively  with  encounters  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  the  Apocryphal  Acts  only  with  encounters  in 
Rome.  In  many  instances  scholars  have  contented 
themselves  mtb  establishing  this  fact  and  then  holding 
the  question  as  at  once  settled. 

(^)  The  idea,  however,  which  underlies  this  whole 
polemic  against  '  Simon '  is  most  distinctly  against  this, 
the  idea,  namdy,  that  Peter  has  to  folltyw  Simon  into 
every  place  wboe  the  latter  has  spread  his  errcmeous 
teaching. 

That  this  is  Peter's  task  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  as  a 
thing  of  course.  Take,  for  example,  Hem.  14 12,  where  we  find 
Peter  saying  that  Simon  is  in  Antiodi  (with  Anoubion);  ' when, 
then,  we  get  there  and  come  upon  them,  the  disputation  can 
take  place ' ;  out  of  a  targe  number  of  other  paan^  we  may 
pant  also  to  S 17  where  Peter  speaks  of  himself  as  having  come  in 
upon  Simon  'as  light  upon  darkness,  as  knowledge  upon  igi»r- 
ance,  as  healing  upon  disease '  (JmAMip  wc  otArtf  iSn,  ix  ayyoi^ 
yumrts,  vo<ry  lanfl  AcctmJing  to  46  none  but  Peter  can 
cope  with  Simon,  and  lib  companions  complain  that  he  has  sent 
them  on  this  occasion  befbre  nim.  In  Jteceg:S6$  Peter  says: 
'Since  Simon  has  gone  forth  to  preoccupy  the  ears  of  the 
Gentiles  who  are  called  to  salvation.  It  b  neceinnr  ttiat  I  also 
IbHow  upon  his  track  so  that  whatever  dbputadon  he  raises 
may  be  corrected  by  us'  (Qnia  Simon  egressus  est  aures  gentiliuro 
qnt  ad  salutem  vocati  sunt  pnevenire,  necesse  eat  et  me  vestigia 
ejus  insequi,  ut  a  quid  forte  ab  illo  dUputatum  fuerit,  corriratur 
a  Qobb)^  and  in  8  68  we  read  thai '  Simon  has  set  out,  wishing 
to  anticipate  our  journey ;  him  we  should  have  followed  step  by 
step,  that  wheresoever  ne  tries  to  subven  any  there  he  might 
farthwith  be  confiited  by  us'  (Simon  pneccdere  volens  iter 
nostrum  profectns  est,  quem  oportuerat  e  vestiglo  insequi,  ut 
ticuln  aliquos  snbvertere  tentatet,  condnuo  confntaretur  a  noob). 

In  view  of  such  passages  as  these  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  plan  of  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions  became 
limited  to  conflicts  between  '  Simon '  and  Peter  in  the 
East,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  author  that  Simon 
had  come  also  to  Rome.  But  this  was  in  point  of  fact 
actually  known  to  the  authn-,  unless  one  is  ptepared  to 
deny  that  the  apostle  Paul  is  meant  by 'Simon.'  Even 
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if  it  is  a  Gnostic  Simon  that  is  controverted  in  the 
Homilits  and  Recognitions,  it  was  Paul  who  supplied 
the  basis  for  this  Gnostic  figure  (above,  §  9/. ) ;  and  it 
is  only  with  the  original  oneness  of  the  anti- Pauline 
elements  in  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions  on  the  one 
band  and  in  the  Apoctyphat  Actt  on  the  other  tl»t 
have  here  to  do. 

[c)  Nor  yet  are  direct  indications  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Homilies  and  Rect^itions  that  the  confiicts  must 
be  continued  in  Rome  also. 

Thus  in  Xwereadof  Simon'sgmngfixtmCorsareato 

Rome  saying  that  'there  be  wmild  please  the  people  so  much 
that  be  should  be  feckoned  a  god  and  leceiva  divine  bonoufs' 
(dicensseRomam peters;  iUenuniniantumplacitiinimutdcas 
putetur  «t  divinb  donetur  honoribos);  see  above,  |  sa.  With 
ihb  it  agraea  that  Peter  makes  the  request  of  Clement  who  b 
brou^l  to  bin  by  Barnabas ;  'travel  with  us,  pnrticipaiing  in 
the  words  of  truth  which  I  am  going  to  speak  from  dty  to  cit^, 
as  far  aa  Rome  itself'  {mivAitnmy  i^iZv  ytttt*if^ijMrritr  tm  rqt 
iUi|Maf  MyiUF,  ty  Kara  irokiv  remvitu  fiAAi*  itixp*  *P**fi4t 
air^ :  Horn.  I  li^Recog.  1 :  iter  age  nobiscum  et  audi  sec- 
monem  veritatis  quem  halHtun  aiunus  per  loca  singuU,  usquequo 
ad ipsam  nobis  perveniendiuii ait mhemRomam;  CPI74:  tuque- 
quo  deo  favente  perveniabir  ad  ipsam  quo  iter  nostrum  oiii- 


enlighten  the  darker  pert  of  the  world,  namely  the  West,  and 
was  enabled  to  set  it  r^ht '  (&  rtfi  Hvntt  r&  «icor«»4rt(Mr  tov 

optfMtfoi  iiiyift*ii),  and  as  having  died  tn  Rome. 

The  value  these  passages  as  evidence  becomes 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  their  agreement 
with  the  fundamental  idea  set  forth  above,  tmder  i. 
All  the  more  significant,  therefore,  is  the  simple  ignor- 
ing of  them  by  Hamack  and  Clemen  who  do  not  accept 
this  idea,  and  all  the  bolder  the  view  of  Chase  (Hastings, 
DBZ77it)  that  they  '  are  so  incidental  in  character  that 
they  may  well  be  the  interpolation  of  a  later  editor,  the 
writer,  for  example,  who  composed  the  Efiistle  of  Clement 
to  James,  prefixed  to  the  Homilies. ' 

{d)  Of  equal  importance  is  the  (act  that  the  Apo- 
cryptul  Acts  which  deal  tmly  with  conflicts  in  Rome 
contain  references  Inck  to  earlier  conflicts  of  Simon 
with  Peter  (and  Paul)  in  the  East. 

For  the  pre-Catholic  Acts,  17,  33,  see  SiuoN  PzTKK,  |  33c,  rf, 
and  for  the  Catholic  Acta  see  cnap.  17^  where  Simon  says  of 
Peter  and  Paul :  'They  have  turned  aside  all  Judmafram  be- 
lieving in  me '  (fiUrrptibmv  o^ifv  Hiv  'lavSaXw  rati  fii|  norttfetr 
IMt),  to  which  Peter  makes  answer,  '  Thou  bast  been  able  to  im- 
pose upon  all,  but  upon  me  never ;  and  those  also  who  have  been 
deceived^  God  has  through  me  recalled  from  their  error'  (win 
ii'  imfitottK  ASvr4^,  *fu>i  oMnrt'  Kal  aireit  6i  niif 
i^taratTfidrnf  St.'  t^unr  i  Otbt  ix  ISias  vAdnit  omKoA^iraTDX 
Simon  again  holds  precisely  similar  language  in  chap.  S8  where 
he  mentions  all  Palestine  and  Oesarea  as  well  as  Judma  (ac- 
cording to  the  Recognitiom  it  was  in  Cnarca  that  the  last 
great  disputation  between  Simon  and  Peter  occurred^  With 
this  it  agrees  that  in  the  pre-CalholIc  Acts  (ch.  b),  lo  exact 
parallelism  with  the  pseudo-Clementine  Hemilie*  and  Ree»g^ 
nitimt,  Peter  receives  from  Christ  in  a  vision  the  following 
instrucdon:  'quem  tn  ejecuti  de  Judza  approbatum  magura 
Simonem,  itarum  pneoccupavit  vos  Romae  .  .  .  cnuiina  die 
proficisceie,'  wheteupon  Peter  says  to  hb  Christian  brethren 
'necesseeat  measoendereRomm  [for  RomamI  ad  expognandum 
hoBtem  et  inimicTO  domiid  et  liatnun  iNStrum '  [for  *i)oitronuD '] 
iof  SiMOM  Pnas,  W  34  c,  33 

Thus  the  pseuelo -Clementines  and  the  Apocryphal 
AcU  alike  make  it  plain  that  both  of  them  have  the 
underlying  idea  of  a  controverting  of  Smon  by  Peter 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Rome,  even  although  only  the 
one  half  is  developed  in  the  one  group  of  writings  and 
the  other  half  in  the  other. 

{e)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  by  point- 
ing out  that  church  father?  meation  the  presence  of 
Simon  in  Rome  wlule  at  the  same  time  not  speaking  of 
conlroveraes  between  him  and  Peter.  This  is  indeed 
true  of  Justin,  who  knows  nothing  of  any  presence  of 
Peter  in  Rome  at  all  (above.  §  a ;  Simon  Peter,  §  30^), 
as  also  of  Irenseus  (l.i6[93]:  about  1S5  A.D.)  and 
Tertullian  [Apol.  13  ;  cp  E>e  anima,  34,  57 ;  about 
900  A.D.}  who  elsewhere  do  speak  of  the  appearance 
of  Peter  in  Rome  (see  SiKON  Peter,  §§  35^,  36«,and, 
cotnersdy,  the  mention  of  Peter  and  Paul  withottt 
Simon,  {  41  e).     Only,  this  Bi|;ament  from  silence 
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cannot  prove  that  Simon  reall7  did  make  an  nppeaT' 
ance  in  Rome  without  any  confiict  with  Peter. 

In  the  writingi  ot  the  church  fuhen  the  firtt  mention  of 
thti  conflict  oocuis  in  the  Fkil^o^tuneita,  about  9^5  K.D. 
(lee  SiHOH  PnxR,  f  39,  Amongst  the  sources  oi  thu  work, 
however,  mutt  nn)incstions.b]y  be  reckoned  the  vvtwyiia  vpbt 
kwiaait  tijt  tuf4mtt  of  Hippolytus,  written  about  eoo  A.D., 
even  if  Hippolytus  vaty  not  be  held  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  PiUtu^AumtMa  itself  J  and  Lipaius  has  made  it  probable 
<JPT,  1876,  p.  607)  that  thu  vimrffiM.  at  H^>polytuB,  now  no 
longer  extant,  already  contained  the  conflict  between  Pet«  and 
Simon.  If  this  be  ■<>,  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  the 
inulklon  v/S  the  conflict  is  later  than  the  oppoute  tradition  oc 
Tertullian  and  Irenteui.  Horeover,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  these  two  anlhors  had  any  mgent  occuico,  in  the  paiticiilar 
connectfoM  in  iriiich  they  wan  writlnSi  to  mmtion  thu  conflict 
if  they  had  known  it. 

{/)  In  the  case  of  Justin  such  an  occasion  un- 
deniably did  exist ;  and,  moreover,  Justin  as  bein^ 
the  earlier  (about  15a  A.D.)  is  also  the  most  important 
witness.  He,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  knows 
nothing  of  Peter's  presence  in  Rome.  Thus  what  he 
says  about  Simon  admits  tA  explanation  without  any 
difficulty,  even  if  a  tradition  was  already  in  existence 
bef<H«  Ms  time  to  the  efiect  that  Simon  had  been 
controverted  by  Peter  in  Rome.  One  part  of  this 
tradition — that  about  Simon's  presence  in  Rome — he 
found  himself  able  to  accept  (in  fact  he  held  it  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  statue,  which  he  brought  into  con- 
nection with  Simon  ;  see  above,  g  aa),  the  other — that 
about  Peter's  presence  in  Rome — he  was  unable  to 
accept.  Whyhecouldnot,  isamatterofindiiliBreDce; 
what  is  certain  is  that  one  who,  as  Justin  does,  r^ards 
all  the  twelve  original  apostles  as  having  engaged  in 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  and  is  completely  silent  about 
Paul  (Ministry,  |  36a)  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome,  if  he  was 
in  possession  of  credible  information  to  this  efiect.  One 
must  reflect  that  the  circles  from  whit^  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  controverting  of  '  Smon '  by  Peter 
emanated  enjoyed  small  repute  in  the  church,  and 
certainly  no  mistake  will  have  been  committed  if  we 
suppose  that  it  was  Justin's  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
tradition,  which  he  acquired  on  the  spot,  that  pie- 
vented  him  from  believing  in  the  presence  of  I^ter 
there  (cp  Simon  Pbter,  S 

{g)  As  Bo(Hi  as  the  later  h]rpothesis  of  Upslus,  wbidi 
as  we  have  seen  (above.  %  loe)  has  most  to  reeonunend 
it,  is  adopted — viz.,  that  the  entire  anti-Pauline  pdemic 
existed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  oral  tradition — ^we  are 
all  the  less  in  a  position  to  doubt  that  from  the  beginning 
it  formed  a  unity ;  and  sayings  of  church-fathers  about 
a  presence  of  Simon  in  Rome  without  any  conflict  with 
Peter  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  iH'Oving 
anything,  if  only  because  they  are  all  of  them  much 
later,  since  the  oral  tradition  just  referred  to  must  have 
come  into  existence  during  and  shortly  after  the  lifetime 
of  Paul. 

{h)  Nor  can  the  fact  that  in  the  Homilus  and 
Recognitions  only  the  eastern  conflicts  are  dealt  with, 
and  in  the  Apoci^rirfial  Acts  only  the  Roman  be  held  as 
having  force  against  this  conclusion,  even  if  we  are  not 
aUe  to  explain  It, 

At  the  nme  time,  we  nay  certainly  conjecture  that  the  resi- 
dence and  the  geopaphical  horiion  of  the  various  authors  had 
a  determining  Influence  on  the  ielection  of  the  places  which  they 
made  the  scenes  of  dieir  romance.  Otherwise,  -Am  Homilit*  koA 
Xeag^ti^Ht  would  certainly  not  have  confined  themselves  to 
Paleitineaad  Syria,  hut  would  have  included  Asia  Minor  and 
even  Macedonia  ana  Greece  as  well,  wliere  also  Paul  had  eser- 
cbed  his  missionary  activities.  Moreover,  nnther  the  HomiUtt 
and  Seeaffmiliaiu,  nor  yet  the  Apocryphal  Acts  (though  this 
does  not  hold  Inie  01  them  in  the  same  degree)  exhibit 
unity  of  conception  In  dieir  preienl  ferm.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  older  f«ins  of  them  would  not  give  us  a  clearer  in^gbt 
into  the  original  oneness  of  this  whole  body  of  literature. 

Havii^  now  examined  the  Simon-romance  in  all  its 
tit  w.A  ramifications,  our  next  question  must 

^ :  *hat  of  historical  truth 

gJ^^J     (if  any)  is  tl«re  attaching  to  Simon? 

(a)  Of  the  four  Simon-figures 
distinguished  above    8),  the  caricature  of  Paul  in  the 
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Homilies  and  Recogniiictu  and  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts 
was  interpreted  as  having  its  basis  in  the  historical  Paul 
and  no  other  historical  person  ^iriiatsoever  by  the 
Tubingen  school,  followed  by  Ni^eke  (in  Lipsius, 
Erganxwigsh0,  33 /.)  and  LUdemann  (below,  %  15),  as 
also  at  an  eailier  date  by  Lipsius. 

On  this  interptetadon  the  explanation  of  the  name  Simon  is 
that  V»>Ji,  whose  real  name  of  course  coukl  not  be  mentioned, 
was  the  opponent  of  Simon  Peter  and  thus  was  the  false  Simon ; 
be  was  called  a  Samaritan,  it  was  held,  because  be  was  a  Jew. 
and  yet  also  no  Jew  since  he  rejected  the  law  of  Moaec  On  aU 
other  features  see  above,  K  4-7,  o-ti. 

(i)  Krenkel  (below,  §  15),  to  explain  the  caricature 
of  Paul,  calls  in  the  Cyprian  m^ician  Simon,  irito 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Felix  because  of  his  servioes 
in  helping  him  to  win  Drusilla  (above,  {  8a}. 

As  Paul  also  was  well  treated  by  Felix  when  in  prison  at 
Cxsarea  (Acts  34  23-06},  it  was  a  oompataUvely  easy  thii^  for 
Jewish-Chriitian  slander  to  assert  that  be  really  was  identical 
with  the  Cyprian  Simon,  and  that,  using  this  name,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  gain  followers  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  apostle 
Simon  Peter.  This  last  conjecture  is  altogether  improbable ; 
but  the  first  also  goes  somewhat  far,  although  it  seems  to  have 
some  support  in  Paul's  preaching  bobre  Felix  and  Dnisilta  '  of 
righteousness  and  temperance  and  the  judgment  to  come '  (Acts 
Uaj;  see  Barjesus,  i  4<0>   Cp  above,  |  5c. 

({)  KreyenbOhl  (205-214  ;  see  t>eIow,  §  15)  goes  still 
further. 

The  accusation  against  Paul  of  having  brought  Druulla  to 
Felix,  he  attributes  not  to  the  Jewidi  Chrittians,  but  to  the 
Jews  who  accused  him  before  Fehx.  According  to  KreyenbOhl, 
a  Cyprian  Simon  never  existed :  wint  Joaeplius  relates  r^ar^ng 
him  u  simply  this  slander  which  was  current  against  Paul,  having 
been  hrotuht  ■gain**  him  under  the  name  of  Simon  which  was 

fiventohim.  But  the  quettioa  arises :  How  came  iwn-Christiaa 
ews  to  give  to  Paul  the  name  of  Smon?  KieyenbOhl's  ez- 

Elanalion  of  bow  it  was  that  at  the  same  time  tlwv  designated 
im  as  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  is  that  Baijestis  or  Elymas  (Acts 
ISs-ia)  was  originally  the  apoetle  Paul  (see  BAJtjasin,  |  4A. 
Both  names  are,  according  to  KreyeabObl,  nicknames  wfatdi 


there  fully  declared  bis  apeotasy  from  Judutm  by  chang^  his 
name.  Elymas  means  'magician,'  literally  'auui  at  Eum' 
(Rakjesus,  1 1*),  the  clamicat  land  of  magic;  Baijmis  means 
follower  of  Jesus.'  Such  hypotheMs^  are  exeeediiLgly  pe. 
carious.  The hisbwicity oif  the ^rpriaa Smon,  attertedas it  b 
by  Josopbua,  mutt  not  M  oucstioiMd ;  but  it  b  not  to  the  FanI 
of  the  Stmaniomance,  as  Krenkel  thinks  (above,  j),  Irat  only 
to  the  ^ul  who  is  presented  under  the  name  of  Baneras  that 
features  have  been  transferred  from  him  (Bai^bsub,  |  4,  ^,  ^ 
Should  it  so  happen  tliat  his  name  was  not  Simon,  but  Atomus 
('Anriof),  as  Niese  reads  with  the  Milan  codex  and  the  ^Ntene 
of  josepfaus,  then  one  would  be  tempted  to  bring  this  into 
combination  with  the  Enifuw,  which  is  D's  reading  Tor  Elymas 
In  ActslSB(so  Harris,  Exf.  1903  s,  pp.  1B9-195;  cp  Basjesvs, 
1 1,  i  a). 

{d)  Lipsius,  in  his  latest  treatment  of  the  subject 
{Apokr.Af.'Getck.  ii.  1 49-36),  has  recognised  a  Samaritan 
•<f&^  named  Simon  as  histoncaL  Bydcnngso,  hehokb. 
we  make  it  easier  to  understand  the  bestowal  of  tbetiame 
of  Sitnon  upon  Paul,  and  Justin's  statement  that  Oitta 
was  the  tnrtbiriace  of  Simon,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Simon  passes  not  only  for  the  fattier  of  ail  heresies,  but 
also  as  the  revelation  of  the  supreme  God,  and  thus  as  a 
kind  of  Messiah  (above,  §  ^d).  If  Paul  was  the  only 
basis  for  the  figure  of  Simon,  then  only  the  first  <A  these 
two  predicates,  not  the  second  also,  would  have  been 
attached  to  it.  Upaius  adds,  as  a  poaubility,  that  tfiis 
Samaritan  Simon  may  be  identical  with  the  Cyprian 
Simon  of  Josephus. 

(e)  Hamack,  in  his  turn,  also  maintains  the  historicity 
of  the  Samaritan  Simon ;  not,  however,  as  explaining 
the  caricature  of  Paul  (above,  8  4/-)>  hut  because  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Smtmians  must  have  had  a  founder. 
Lipsius  {51  / )  addtices  this  reason  for  having  in  the 
historicity  <rf  Smon  wAj  with  the  reservation  that  it  19 
not  necessary  to  tving  the  Simonians  into  direct  histoticat 
connection  with  Simon  ;  they  seem  to  have  marked  bim 
out  as  the  representati^-e  of  thdr  ideas  only  by  an  after- 
thought.  KreyenbUhl(i99-30i),  in  likemanner.  postu- 
lates a  foimder  for  the  Simonian  sect,  but  places  him  at 
the  b^itming  of  the  second  century,  since  the  Gnostic 
contents  of  Us  'Ari0w»  l^TtlXq.  which  be  accepts  as 
genuine  (above,  f  af },  do  not  fit  in  with  the  first  century, 
uid  Justin  himsdf  says  that  Simon  was  a  pupil  of 
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Mmander,  and  pupils  of  Menander  'are  altve 
now'  [pGw  ;  i.  264),  that  is  to  say,  about  15a  a.d. 

Justin,  it  is  true,  says  in  the  same  chapter,  and  often, 
that  Simon  came  to  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius 
or,  it  may  be  (as  Kr^renbUhl  thinks),  under  (Claudius) 
Nero  <see  SiMOK  Pbtkr,  Isjtf):  KreyenbOhl 
supposes  him  to  draw  this  from  another  source  without 
r^ard  to  chronology.  In  truth,  the  Simon  of  Acts 
shows  very  little  if  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  Gnostic 
leader  of  a  sect,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
heading  bun  for  such,  on  the  ground,  merdy,  that 
trmditicm  names  no  other.  If  we  assume  a  Gnostic 
Simoi  of  Gitta  at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  century, 
then  we  do  not  need,  as  KreyenbOhl  at  the  same 
time  does,  to  deny  the  historicity  of  &e  Samaritan 
magician  named  Simon  in  the  first  century — a  historicity 
which  the  reasons  adduced  by  Lipsius  make  very  prob- 
able. If,  further,  we  hesitate  about  identifying  the 
Samaritan  with  the  Cyprian  Simon — an  identification 
which  has  nothing  in  its  &.vqur  except  that  the  name 
and  the  quality  of  magician  is  the  same  in  both  cases — 
we  find  oniselTes  in  the  end  accepting  three  persons 
named  Simon.   The  pcunt,  however,  is  difficult  to  decide, 

(/)  It  is  certain,  however,  from  all  our  premises,  that 
not  only  Peter,  but  also  the  Samaritan  Simon  of  the 
apostolic  age,  never  appeared  in  Rome.  It  is  told  of 
Simon  merely  because  by  his  figure  Paul  is  intended. 
The  only  writer  who  represents  Simw  as  appearing  in 
Rome  witboQt  Peter— Justin — in  view  of  his  fiction 
about  the  statue  of  Smgn  Is  not  entitled  to  credence, 
espedally  as  his  statement  also,  and  not  merely  that  of 
a  simultaneons  ai^>earance  of  StmcMi  always  with  Peter, 
is  quite  easily  intelligible  if  it  be  taken  as  resting  on  the 
romance  of  Stmon=Paul  (§  iie, /).  Whether  a 
Gnoitic  of  the  second  century  named  Smon  appeared 
in  Rone  remains  an  open  question ;  but  it  is  not  of 
decisive  importance  for  our  presoit  investigation. 

The  acceptance  of  a  Samaritan  iKmon  in  the  first 
century  does  not,  however,  by  any  means,  ifiio  facto, 
>,^a  cany  with  it  the  acknowledgement  of 
BtaOtt  ==  PmL "edibility  of  Acts89-a4.  The 
features  enumerated  in  a  preceding 
section  (§  i  c,  1/),  which  are  by  no  means  appropriate 
to  a  magician,  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  only  when 
it  is  recognised  that  the  apostle  Paul  underlies  thu  figure 
also,  (a)  Only  Paul,  not  a  magician,  could  have  had 
the  wish  to  be  able  to  impart  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  thereby  attain  equality  of  rank  with  the  original 
apostles  ;  and  Simon's  so  rapid  conversion  to  Christianity 
can  ^pply  only  to  Paul,  the  narrative  already  ]»«' 
nqiporing  him  to  be  a  Christian  and  interesting  itself 
sc^y  in  his  desire  to  be  able  to  impart  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  In  the  same  direction  point  also  the  wmds  of 
Peter  (8ai):  'thou  hast  neith«- part  nor  lot  (kX^/mm)  in 
the  matter':  for  itX^pot  {RV  'portion,'  RV"*-  'lot') 
is  in  1 17  (cp  1  as)  used  of  the  apostotate,  the'  attainment 
of  which       a  magician  is  barred  from  the  outset. 

\h)  Equally  of  rank  with  the  original  apostles  was 
refiised  to  Paul  also  by  their  party  (j  Cor.Sa:  'if  to 
others  I  am  not  an  apostle,'  etc.),  for  which  reason  the 
apostle  himself  claims  it  with  the  emphasis  which  we 
see(9ili  aCor.li  GaLli  Rom.li-a).  Now,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  in  Peter's  other  expressions  also 
in  Ads  831-33,  traces  of  the  polemic  which  was  being 
carried  on  against  Paul 

'Th^  heart  is  not  ri^t  before  God'  (r.  91)  has  a  doM 
■inutanty  to  the  ezprcMion  used  in  IS  lo  in  addressing  Bar- 
jesos  Paul):  'wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
w«ys  of  ihe  Lord  T '  At  the  sane  time,  however,  the  phniseology 
rcolla  alM  G«l.  2 14 :  '  they  walked  not  nprif^tly  (ovk  ^p'^ 
niovmi')  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.'  So  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  Antioch  against  Peter  and  his  fellows. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  Acts  S  9.34  is  the  counterpart  to  the 
letting  down  of  Peter  b^  Paul  at  Anciod),  and  we  are  able  to 
undentand  833.  For  this  verse  does  not  mean,  as  in  AV  RV, 
*  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.' 
'  In  the  bond '  might  be  intelligible,  but '  in  the  ebII  '  not.  Thus 
•Ic  i^ifv  .  .  .  hfSt  <n  Wt*.  is  the  same  fiuniUar  Hebraism  a*  we 
findin  ift.195:  'iMcihat  thou  art  Utter  gall  andaniaiqiuloas 
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bond. '  Paul  must  have  seemed  like  '  bitter  gall '  on  account  cf 
his  opposition  to  Peter  in  Antioch,  and  an  'iniquitous  resttaint' 
in  so  far  as  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  Peter  from  uain 
withdrawing  from  table  •fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Lastly,  Simon's  repentance  (8  94)  has  its  parallels  (i.^.,  acceding 
to  S  9,  its  foundation)  in  the  HomiluM  and  Rtcegnitiomt  (above, 
l4'> 

\c)  But.  did  Paul  really  ofEer  the  original  apostles 
money  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  recognition  of  his 
equality  with  them  t  Certainly  not.  But  it  was  merely 
the  fit^hing  touch  to  the  discovery  of  the  Simon 
romance  when  Volkmnr  ( Tub.  Tkeol.  JakrM.  1856,  pp. 
379-386)  perceived  that  Paul,  according  to  Jewi^- 
Christian  scandal,  was  held  to  have  done  so  when  be 
carried  the  great  colteetion  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  last  journey  thither  {i  Cor,  16 1-4  a  Cor.  8^ 
Rom.  lfias-9B). 

On  this  presupposition,  let  us  now  ask  what  judg- 
ment we  ou^t  to  form  as  to  the  literary  activity  of  the 
11.  TendsnoT  ^^^lo^of  Acts.       (ti)If  tbeSaioaritan 
of  AntiiR         Simon  was  not  a  lustorical  person,  the 
'       author  of  Acts  invented  him  in  order  to 
say  that  not  Paul  but  a  Samaritan  magician  was  the 
Simon  with  regard  to  whom  Jewish-Clvtstian  stories 
told  that  he  had  wished  to  purchase  equality  with  the 
apostles  with  money,  and  had  been  repulsed  by  Peter. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Samaritan  Smon  really  did 
exist,  then  also  the  author     Acts  can  nevertheless  have 
made  use  of  him  simply  as  a  means  for  attaining  the 
same  purpose.    In  this  event,  the  representation  that 
the  afbir  had  happened  before  Paul's  conversion,  must 
be  regarded  as  specially  effective. 

{b)  In  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  attribute  this  to 
the  author  of  Acts,  Lipsius  in  his  latest  treatment 
(Apokr.  Ap.'Gesck,  ii.  ls> assumed  not  only  that  the 
Samaritan  Simon  had  actually  existed,  but  also  that  he 
bad  an  encounter  with  Peter. 

At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  what  is  said  in  Acts8  14-17  as 
to  the  prerogative  of  Peter  and  John  in  regard  to  the  imputing 
of  the  Hdy  Spirit  is  quite  unhistorical  (Hinistky,  I  34<')> 
Lipsius  can  uphold  his  view  onhr  on  the  assumption  that  the 
encounter  benreen  Peter  and  Sinion  had  another  occasioii. 
When  this  hypothesis  b  MMtaliwd,  howcfer,  not  only  has  a 
region  of  pure  conjecttuc  to  be  entered  upon,  but  the  tendency 
ofthe  author  of  Acts  remains  Just  a%  it  was  before  a  tendency 
to  say  something  unblsiorical  about  Smon  in  order  to  bhiat  the 
point  of  the  Judaistic  allegadon  that  it  applied  to  Paul. 

{c)  Lipsius  further  propounds  it  as  a  possibility  that 
this  sutetitution  for  Paul  of  the  Samaritan  Simon 
already  lay  before  the  author  in  one  of  the  sources  of 
Acts.  This  source,  ac«>rdingly,  it  was  which  followed 
the  tendency  to  divert  from  F^ul  the  charge  of  bribery ; 
the  author  of  Acts,  however,  ftttled  to  perceive  this 
tendency,  but  relates  the  story  as  n^ferring  to  the 
Samaritan  Simon  in  all  good  faith  in  its  trustworthiness. 

(d)  By  way  of  support  of  some  such  expedient,  it  had 
already  been  urged  before  Lipsius  that  the  magician 
does  not  wear  Pauline  features ;  or  at  least  not  ex- 
clusively Pauline  features,  but  also  Gnostic  ones. 

In  this  ooonection,  however,  8  9  cannot  be  urged  :  '  giving  out 
that  himself  was  some  great  one '  j  for  by  thu  expression  be  is 
more  nearlv  brought  on  a  level  with  Theudas  (G  jis).  Even  the 
fact  of  his  Deing  called  '  the  power  .of  God  that  is  <^1ed  Great ' 
(8 10)  admits  01  being  carried  back  to  PauL  Paul,  indetad,  not 
only  calls  his  gos{>el  a  power  of  God  (Rom.  1 16  1  Cor.  1 1824), 
but  also  claims  himself  to  possess  the  power  oS  God  (3  Cor. 
47O7  ISq  13^  iCor.54).  Yet  it  remains  possible  that  ttie 
expresuon  in  ActsSio  \i  a  Gnostic  one,  especially  in  view  of 
the  word  aoAovM^rq.  We  have  no  more  reason  for  omitting 
this  with  HLP  sah  than  we  have  for  deleting  roS  0mu,  after 
Blass  {Si,  Kr.  1896,  p.  469),  on  the  sole  ground  cS  the  Latin 
translation  of  Perpignan  (Acts,  coL  50,  n.  a).  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  also  ts  there  any  occasion  for  taking  fLwyiXii  as  the 
Aramaic  particifde  Pact  (k^]0  or  ^Vs^'the  revealer';  so 
Klostennann,  PrciUmt  im  Apoitelitxt,  1883,  pp.  is-ai).  in 
the  pMudo-Clemendne  Homilus  ^a3)we  reaid  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gnostic  predicates  of  Simon:  'he  wishes  to  be 
accounted  a  certain  si^reme  power,  higher  even  than  the  god 
who  created  the  wwld '  (wAci  rafttfcirAu  uwan)  nt  alMU  liitto^L\x 
Kol  avnu  Tov  r&v  siiojiay  Ktivatrm  9v>v  (aivtr/fM  is  perhaps  lo 
be  supplied] ;  JVmy.  37;  excelsamvinutemqumsupracreatoran 
deumsit;  cplj^^and  Simom  Pbtwi,  |  3301). 

(«)  Yet,  even  if  the  author  of  Acts  has  already  taken 
up  a  Gnostic  feature  hito  his  presentation  of  Knion.  the 
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foct  remains  that  he  was  aware  ot,  and  wished  to 
obviate,  the  reproach  that  Paul  had  wished  to  purchase 
for  himself  equality  with  the  original  apostles  by  means 
of  his  great  collection.  Otherwise,  he  would  not  have 
passed  the  collection  over  in  soeh  complete  silence  in 
chap.  21,  where  we  should  have  expected  its  delivery  to 
be  recorded,  whilst  yet  he  has  preserved  in  20  4  from 
the  '  we-source '  {acciimling  to  a  highly  probable  con- 
jecture) the  list  of  those  who  brought  it  (Galatia, 
g  29).  Not  tilt  24 17  has  been  reached  does  the  author 
allude  to  it  at  all,  but  here  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
becomes  something  quite  different — viz. ,  '  alms  for  my 
nation,'  not  tar  the  Christians  in  Palestine  only.  For 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book — the  representation  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  Paul  and  the  original 
apostles  (Acts,  §  3,  end) — the  mention  of  the  collection 
would  have  been  serviceable  in  the  highest  degree. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  a  collection  brought  by 
Paul  to  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  is  actually  mentioned, 
though  at  a  time  at  which  it  is  historically  impossible 
(11 99/  I2a5  ;  cp  CouNaL.  g  la).  All  these  drcum- 
stances  speak  for  tendency  too  clearly  to  allow  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  presence  of  the  same  thing  in  89-34. 

(/)  The  decision  which  must  be  pronounced,  that 
tendency  is  at  work  here,  is  not  weakened,  but 
strengthened,  by  separating  out  a  source  which  was 
not  (as  with  Lipsius ;  above,  e)  already  a  tendency- 
doetnnent,  but  rather  as  absolutely  historical  as  possible 
(above.  §  i,  ;  for  the  user  of  Uiis  source  has  all  the 
more  assuredly,  in  that  case,  purposely  introduced  by 
his  interpolations  the  tendency  which  the  present 
narrative  as  a  whole  exhibits. 

{ff)  What  we  are  able  to  absolve  him  from,  then,  is 
certainly  in  no  case  (whether  he  used  sources  or  not) 
the  deliborate  Intention  of  reiwesenting  the  great  coUec- 
tion  in  another  light  than  that  which  agreed  with  actual 


facts,  in  order  to  take  away  all  foundation  from  evil 
rumours  about  Paul  which  were  based  on  the  facts  ;  the 
most  that  one  can  do  is  to  absolve  him  from  the  charge 
of  having  delibeiatdy  invented  statements  of  fact,  if  we 
assume  that  be  actually  knew  of  the  oistence  of  the 
Samaritan  Simon  which  we  must  recognise  as  a  fiict, 
and  in  good  Cuth  believed  that  it  must  have  been  this 
Simon  who  made  the  attempt  to  bribe,  and  that  Peter 
must  have  withstood  him.  This  view  admits  of  bang 
understood  as  a  result  of  his  genoal  assumption  that 
the  party  of  the  original  apostles  cannot  possibly  have 
stood  in  a  relation  of  such  hostility  to  Paul  (cp  the 
similar  judgment  expressed  under  Barjesus,  §  4^). 
It  still,  however,  remains  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
author  has  been  led  by  tendency  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
real  history  of  the  collection,  just  as  he  has  been  led  to 
be  silent  about  tlie  dispute  between  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Antioch,  and  about  Titus  (see  Council,  gg  3  end,  7 
Mid),  w  that  he  relates  matten  far  which  he  had  no 
historical  warrant. 

Baur,  Tei.  Zttekr./.  Tfuol.,  1831,  d,  114-13^ :  Simsou,  Z.f, 
XUt.  T%mL  iS4I,c,  15-79;  HiiKcnreld.  ZWT,  1868,  357'^; 
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I.  I.t  Paul  AND  Acts. 

Parallels  (I  ayC). 
In  Acts  alone  (1  4). 

II.  In  Svnoptists. 
Syno^tists  as  Source*  (|  5X 
Wallcing  on  water  (f  6). 

Other  uohiatwical  narratives  <(  i). 
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C0NTEHT8 

Name  {§  i) 

PALESTINIAN  PERIOD  (^  3-23) 

Transfiguntion,  Stater  (IS/). 
Other  ooubtful  elements  {|  10). 
Minor  notices  with  histoiKal  ksmel  (|  iiX 
Jainu'  daughter  (|  laX 
Call,  draught  of  fishes  (I  13/.). 
Denial,  confession  (|  15^)- 
Designation  as  Satan  (|  17X 


III.  I.v  Fourth  Gospel. 

Less  strongly  diverc«U  poiats(| 
DeniaKI  19). 
Call  (1 90). 
Footwasmng  (|  oiX 
Peter  and  beloved  disdple  (|  »>. 
CkurmcUr  ^PtUr  (i  >3X 


LATER  PERIOD  {§§  24-48) 
MissioNABY  Fields  (§  24) 
Sojourn  in  Rome  25-41) 
I.  InNTAMDCiiURCHFATHE«8(||as-3(X  II.  IN  Apocrvphal  Acts (11  39.39), 


Earliest  and  later  witnesses  (|  ^s/-h 
Ascensio  Jesaise,  1  Clem.  (|  tj/.}. 
Uaityrdoia  unlocued  (|  91^1 
Silence  on  sqfaam  and  martyrdom  (|  3a)> 
Provisional  conclonons  (|  31). 


Baijrlonia  ai ^4ld  0/ activity  ((  43  /T). 
bbylon  of  i  Pet  6 1^-^  Rone  t  {(40). 
Babylonia  and  adjotning  countries  m 
Peter's  nusion-field  (|  43)1 


Literary  <jl  3a). 
Pre-Catholic  Acta  Petri  (11  33.  36). 
Catholic  Acu  Petri  eC  Pauli  (IS  34/)- 
Arrival  In  Rome,  day  of  death  (|  37/). 
Concltisions  from  Apocr.  Acts  (|  39). 


III.  In  Pseddo-Clem.  Hom.  and  Rscog. 
<l4o/). 

Inference    from    pseudo  -  Ckmentua 

Homilies  and  Recognitions  d  40). 
No  counter  testimony  (|  41X 


d«Ub(l45> 

Simon,  or  Symeon  (cymcun  :  so  O  for  ^(Ollff^ :  see 
SiHEON,  g  fi),  was  the  original  and  proper  name  of  the 

1  Name  ''^^'"^^^^  disciple  of  Jesus  who  was  destined 
'  to  be  for  ever  known  throughout  all 
Christendom  by  the  surname  of  Peter. 

(a)  The  name  Simon  is  a  classical  one  which  occurs  (for 
example)  in  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  and  Demosthenes.  Ever 
smce  the  Jews  began  the  practice  of  assuming  Greek  or  Greek- 
sounding  names,  alongside  of  their  proper  Hebrew  ones,  to  be 
employed  in  Intercourse  with  the  outside  world  <cp  Barnabas, 
1 1,  did,  and  Nahbs,  |  86),  Simon  was  regarded  as  an  appropri- 
ate equivalent  for  Symeon,  all  the  more  because  in  the  election 
of  sncb  equivBlenta  simlliuity  of  soitnd  was  cnn<iirlered  an  im- 
portant elemcnL  (Si  The  form  Simon  (Si'fiwv)  is  that  almost 
uvariably  met  with  la  the  OT  Apocrypha  (3  En  (i  Esd.]  9  ja 
Ecclua.  60 1 ;  aim  in  1,  a  and  4  Mbcc.>  Only  once  is  the  well- 
known  Haocabcan  leader  called  IwfM«r  (t  HaocSds);  so  too 
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Wbera  did  Peter  die  ?  (|  44).  LmUt  TradiHtmx  (|  47). 

Conclusion  as  to  Pticr's  war  lift  and    Writing  mitrAtUtd  iu  Ptt§ri3i^ 


only  once  his  great  grandfather  (3 1),  and  the  son  of  the  patriardb 
Jacob  thrice  (4Uacc.2t9  JudithOisSgX  For  the  last-named 
Josephus  invariably  writes  Symeon  (or  Semeon :  XuiitAr, 
var.  Xtfitmi'),  for  all  other  persons  he  has  Simon  (Xiitmw\ 
except  in  two  cases  (Ak/.  xu.  6  i,  S  265— for  the  ancestor  of 
the  Maccabees— and  in  3/  iv.  89,  |  159,  where  in  each  case 
Xu/ifur  is  found).  Soon  after  the  apoab^ic  age  it  even  cane 
about  that  the  Greek  form  was  taken  to  underlie  the  Hebrew 
and  j'la'p  was  written  instead  of  pj;QC^  (cp  Nam  Is,  |  86, 

end).  (e)  In  the  NT  Simon  (Z^v)  is  the  current  form. 
Symeon  (Zvm'"'),  in  hct  (if  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
patriarch,  mentioned  in  Rev.  7  7,  the  ancesror  of  Jesu*  in 
Lk.S30,  the  aged  prophet  of  Lk.  29531,  and  die  prophet 
and  teacher  of  Antioch  in  Syria  who  bore  the  surnameof  Niger, 
Acts  18 1)  occurs  but  twice ;  and  in  both  instances  —in  9  Pet.  1 1 
as  well  ax  in  Acts  16 14— is  used  with  the  obvions  intention  of 
giving  spedal  solemnity  to  the  desiniatioa  of  die  apostle.  In 
Acts  16  this  is  all  the  nun  unmisJltable  because  Peter  is  the 
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nuM  OKd  tlMuhaut  the  mt  of  the  book,  except  in  pmenoe 
of  Conwliiu  or  In  tha  month  of  bis  OMnengen,  when  tbe  style 
■Imm  it '  Simon  wboM  wmaiiie  ii  Peter '  (10  5 1*  u  11  tA  It 
faudfy  wtl*  to  be  Kud  that  we  cannot  asaume  toe  kotbor  of 
AcU  to  be  hen  faiiawiat  a  liMnlly  exact  lepoit ;  in  lee  ntber 
how  as  a  liienry  ankt  he  ii  talun^  account  of  the  ntoalion  be 
11  deuribins.  wmilarty  it  i*  ^ninly  with  coiucioiu  intention 
duu  in  tita  tlurd  Gospel  be  tues  the  name  Simon  (4  31 5  3-10) 
down  to  the  rant  at  which  in  conneciioD  with  the  dmce  of  the 
apottla(6i4)he  mentioni  the^vingof  tbeoanie  Peter.  Only 
in  5t  does  he  let  fidl  tbe  double  deti^iatMn '  Shnon  Peter ' ;  we 
may  pedwp*  haard  tbe  conjecture  tbe  addition  of '  Peter ' 
■1  one  merely  10  the  careleuneu  of  a  copyist  (it  is  wanting  in  D, 
in  ■  HSS  (it and  69]  of  the  Ferrai  group  and  in  tbe  tXa  iMt, 
codd.  a,  b,  e).  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  gospel 
'Smoo'  recurs  onlv  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  (2331)  and  of  the 
disciple*  (3434).  In  the  only  other  pasmge  where  Teius 
addremes  the  apostle  (SS34}  we  find  'Peter'^(n^).  This, 
however)  is  prateblv  intnxhioad  fiir  the  sake  of  the  contrast ; 
Jesus  in  eSect  tm  Out  Peter  will  be  so  far  fixnn  showing  hun- 
sdf  a  rode  thM  ne  erill  actually  deny  his  master.  In  the  two 
passages  m  Actt  where  Peter  is  addressed  (10 13  II 7 :  in  the 
vision  at  Jc^pa)  we  also  find  'Peter'  (JUrpty.  It  wouU  be 
difficult  to  suggest  any  4>eciiJ  reason  for  this  bine ;  the  author 
will  kimply  beloUowing  nis  prevailing  cu^tmn. 

^  In  Hit.  also  we  find  the  same  principles  operative  in 
detemuning  the  emphmnent  of  the  najae  Simon.  Down  to  the 
choice  of  the  apostles  (S 16)  we  invanablyfiDd  '  Simon '  (1  It  99 
36),  but  after  that  only  oiKe,  in  tbe  single  instance  in  vhiA  the 
apostle  is  addressed  by  Jesus  (1437)1  Mt.  departs  from  this 
only  in  so  Iv  as  be  adds  toe  snmanw  Peter  to  the  name  of  Simon 
not  only  when  he  records  the  choosing  of  the  apostle*  (10  s)  but 
also  at  the  point  where  be  tint  has  occasion  to  name  its  bearer 
at  all  (4 18),  and  thus  as  early  as  ti  14  he  is  able  to  use  tbe  simple 
designation  '  Peter.'  In  the  places  where  the  apostle  is  addressed 
by  ^iis  Mt.  alsonever  uses  Peter,' but  always  'Simon '  (17  95^ 
or  with  apedal  solemnity,  'Simon  son  of  Jonas'  (ISiTj^l 

(r)  Similarly,  it  is  in  accord  with  tbe  solemnity  of  tne  moment 
at  which  Peter  confesses  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  that  we  find  Mt. 
using  here  (16i6)^iboitgb  BOwbcre  else,  the  combination  '  Simon 
Peter.'  In  Mk.  it  does  not  occur  at  all,  in  Lk.  only  in  SB  (see 
above,  e);  in  a  Pet  1 1  it  u  found  in  B,  the  Ferrv  MSS  13 
and  69,  and  other  cursives,  but  Symeon  Peter  (Xv;i«Hr  Jl'rpoc) 
is  certainly  to  be  prefeiTed,^  as  the  form  Symeon  is  rare  and 
thus  cannot  easily  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by  copyist's 
error  merely. 

(/)  On  the  other  hand  this  combination  '  Simon  Peter,'  which 
as  we  have  seen  is  so  rare  eUewhere,  is  the  usual  desipiation  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  'Peter'  alone  b  comparatively  mfrequent 
and  occurs  only  where  '  Simon  Peter '  has  immediately  preceded 
(1 44  1SS37  IS  II  le-rSM/  30  3/  817a  1790/X  i"  other  words 
only  in  order  to  avoid  a  quite  excessive  stinness ;  yet  even  in 
sucn  cases  there  are  several  instance*  in  which  the  more  formal 
'Simon  Peter '  immediately  recurs  (ISo  £06  SI  7^).  Jn.  agrees 
with  Mt.  in  oung  '  Simon  [son]  of  John  (1 4a  21  is-17)  m  the  two 
instances  where  he  represents  the  apcxtle  as  directly  addressed 
by  Jesus,  with  Mk.  and  Lk.  in  using  *  Simon '  without  addition 
men  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  first  mentioned  (1 41). 

(j)  The  Aramaic  name  Kfiphl  ;  in  AT  only  in  pi.  D'BJI 
O  wirpat,  Jer.  4  39  Job  80  s)  is  used  only  by  Paul,  who  employs 
its  Graecised  form  Kif^at  (EV  Cephas).  Or  rather,  outside  of 
the  Pauline  writings  it  occurs  but  once  \  namely  in  Jn.  1 49  where 
Jesus  eives  it  Bsaxumame  to  Simon,  with  the  addition,  however, 
'which  is  by  interpretation  Peter.'  Since  the  name  Simon  ser^-es 
perfectly  well  as  a  Greek  equivalent  for  Symeon  we  can  all  the 
more  readily  believe  that  Peter  (and  Cephas)  was  not  a  luime 
assumed  by  the  bearer  himself,  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Jesus.  Moreover,  Peter  was  not  at  all  a  current  name  at 
that  time.  In  Josephus  it  occurs  once  {Ant.  xviiL  S  t  156) 
according  to  tbe  testimony  of  the  Epitome  which  in  many 
instances  has  ainne  preserved  the  true  text ;  all  the  MSS,  how- 
ever, read  Frotus  (IIpHTDt)  which  also  was  a  ^]oper  name. 
According  to  Pape-Bense1er(ff^5r^«f^.  if,  gritek.  Eigtnnameiii, 
apart  fircmi  Christian  circle  Peter  would  Kcem  to  have  been  first 
bron^U  into  currency  through  Roman  influei>ce. 

{k)  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that 
with  NT  writers  the  honorific  name  of  the  apostle  was 
tbe  only  oite  in  general  currency,  and  itud  they  used 
bu  proper  imine  Kmon  (or  Syrneon)  only  when  there 
were  literary  reasom  for  doing  so.  Hiis  holds  good 
also  for  the  author  (not  hitherto  referred  to)  of  i  Pet. 
who  calls  himself  (t  r)  Uirpot.  From  the  epistles  of  Paul 
we  can  gather  that  the  Aramaic  form  of  this  honorific 
name  was  known  even  in  Galatia  (Gal.  1 18  2$  it  14)  and 
in  Corinth  (iC^nr.  lis  Sm  95  IS;}.  And  in  foct  this  is 
not  to  be  acctranted  for  by  some  such  reason  as  a  mere 
personal  habit  of  Paul's  to  call  him  so  :  rather  must  we 
infer  from  1  Cor.  I  ■«  that  Peter's  ovm  followers  had 
brought  his  name  in  Hs  Aramaic  form  to  Corinth  ;  for 
we  may  be  sure  that  Paul  when  be  attributes  the  words 

>  On  the  form  of  the  tuune  of  Simon's  iadwr  See  John,  Son 
or  Zkbbdbk,  1 1,  middles 


'  I  [am]  of  Cephas '  to  the  Petrine  party  at  Corinth  is 
rendering  their  language  vrttb  literal  fidelity.  Yet  from 
Paul's  twice  a^ng  '  Peter '  (Gal.  2?/ )  we  must  not 
c(»clnde  that  the  verses  in  which  the  name  occurs  are 
from  another  hand ;  fx  along  with  the  Aramaic  name 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Galatlans,  precisely  because  it 
was  an  honorific  name,  not  a  propo-  name  in  tbe  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  would  be  apprised,  whether  by  Paol 
ot  by  some  other,  of  its  meaning  alsa 

A.  PALESTINIAN  PERIOD. 
L  ACCOBDINO  TO  PAin<  AND  ACTS. 
If  Ae  qnestloa  is  asked  iriiUher  we  ou^t  to  turn  for 
our  most  secure  data  for  tbe  life  of  Peter,  the  answer 
S.  paiillM  must  be :   neither  to  the  Gospels  nor 
-gMn^    ^°         where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
open  to  critical  cleductioa,  but  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul. 

As  tn  the  genuineness  of  these  see  Galatians,  ||  1-9 ;  and 
on  I  Cor.  15  i-ii,  in  particular,  see  Resurrect ion-N A rrativss, 

Si  10/  As  regards  Gal.  2 11-13  it  may  be  added  that  VOlter, 
though  holding  Galatiana  to  be  entirely  spurious,  see*  b  these 
three  verses  a  real  historical  record  wnic^  was  known  to  the 
author  of  Acts  and  by  bim  so  made  use  of  for  IO1-II18  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  not  Paul,  but  precisely  Peter,  was  the  first 
to  make  a  stand  for  table-fellowship  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  (JCom^t,  d.^mlim.  Utm^tbri^ft,  iSgo,  m.  149-1S4X 
The  foUowing  an  the  facts  we  learn  from  thne 
ei^tles. 

(a)  Peter  was  the  first  to  witness  an  appearance  of 
the  risen  Jesus  (tCor.  IC5).    As  to  the  fimdamental 
importance  of  this  event,  see  Resukkection,  §  37. 
I      {b)  Paul,  three  years  after  his  conversion,  foimd 
,  Peter  in  Jerusalem  along  with  James  tbe  brother  of 
'  Jesus  in  a  prominent  position  (Gal,  1 18/;);  fourteen  years 
later  he  again  found  him  altmg  with  James  the  brother 
of  Jesus  and  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  occupying  the 
position  of  leaders  of  the  church  who  had  received  from 
their  supponers  the  honorific  title  of  '  the  pillars '  (ol 
ttvXm  ;  Gal.  2i-io;  see  Council,  §6). 

{e)  On  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  that  of  the 
'  council  of  Jerusalem,'  Peter  with  James  and  John  was, 
at  the  outset,  by  no  means  ra  Paul's  side,  vbA  in  the 
cotirse  of  tbe  discussions  which  tocdc  place  suffered  him- 
self to  be  brou^t  to  concetle  Paul's  contention  that 
heathen  ought  to  be  admitted  to  Christian  privileges 
without  circumcision,  not  on  grounds  di  principle  but 
only  in  view  of  the  established  &ct  of  Paul's  missionary 
success,  a  lact  in  which  he  was  constrained  to  recognise 
tbe  hand  of  God  (Gal.  27-9  I  Council,  §§  4,  8). 
I      U)  The  fellowship  (niraria)  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
I  whidi,  along  with  James  and  John,  he  then  rati6ed  by 
I  joining  hands  (GaLSp)  was  a  restricted  one.    It  was 
I  based  upon  the  arrangement  that  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  should  be  imdertaken  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
whilst  the  original  apostles  restricted  themselves  to  the 
j  Jewish  field — a  restriction  which  they  took  in  a  strictly 
j  ethnographical  sense,  their  pupose  bang  to  priKlaim 
the  gospel  thenceforward  to  circiuncised  poaons  only, 
'  not  also  to  Gentiles  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish 
I  population,  and  thus  to  be  in  a  position  in  whidi  they 
;  could  go  on  observing  the  law  of  Motes  which  forbade 
I  defilement    by   intercotuse   with  the  imcircimidsed 
!  (C:ot;HCiL,  S  9)- 

,      («)  I^ter  took  up  a  somewhat  less  rigid  attitude  iriien 
I  after  a  certain  interval  he  came  to  Antiodi  and  partid- 
I  pated  in  (he  common  meals  of  the  mixed  community  of 
i  Jewish  and  (Entile  Christians  there.    All  the  more 
'  harmful  was  the  effect  when  after  the  arrival  of  some 
I  followers  (or,  it  may  be,  direct  emissaries)  of  James  he 
j  withdrew  from  this  participation,  and  by  his  example, 
1  at  least,  if  not  by  express  utterances,  led  the  other 
Jewish  Christians,  and  even  Barnabas,  to  talw  the  same 
step  (Gal.2tt-M).     The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which 
Paul  broi^t  ^inst  him  on  ^  account  must  in  all 
probability  be  r^arded  as  unjust  and  be  modified  to 
,  one  of  inconsistency.    The  freedom  in  relation  to  (be 
'  Mosaic  law  whid)  he  asserted     bis  bdwviour  on  his  first 
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coming  to  Antioch  will  have  been  the  result  merely  of  r 
geiURl  temper  called  forth  by  the  pleasant  conditions  of 
that  partkular  community,  not  the  letult  of  any  firmlj 
established  oooviction.  Peter  was  not  so  strictly  legal 
as  James,  but  essentially  be  was  still  unemandpaied 
from  the  fetten  of  the  law  (see  Council,  %  3). 

(/}  That  Peter  suffered  himself  to  be  convinced  by 
Paul's  argumentation  (Gal.  2 14-91)  must  not  be  supposed ; 
foe  the  incident  in  Antioch  was  followed  by  the  syste- 
matic inrasioo  of  the  PauUne  coaunnnities  by  Jewish 
emissaries,  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  in 
Galatians  and  Corinthians.  Had  Peter  recognised  that 
Paul  bad  rifi^t  on  his  side  he  needed  only  to  assert  his 
antbority  and  to  call  to  mind  the  arrangement  indicated 
in  Gal.  2$  and  all  attempts  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
Paul  in  the  communities  he  had  foimded  and  to  win 
them  back  to  Judaism  would  have  ceased.  The  leaders 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  among  these  Peter  so  long 
as  he  was  in  Palestine,  must  be  Iwld  responsible  fbr  a 
share  in  this  action  against  Paul  by  the  withholding  of 
their  veto  at  least,  if  not  even  by  overt  action — such  as, 
for  example,  perhaps  the  issue  of  recomnwndaloiy 
letters  (sCor.Si).    See  Council,  g  3. 

(g)  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  at  this  point  also 
the  last  notices  of  Peter  that  are  found  in  Paul,  even 
tboui^  these  should  possibly  lie  outside  the  period  ctf 
Peter's  activity  in  Palestine.  In  Corinth  there  was, 
according  to  iCor.  liaSaa,  a  Cephas-party.  That 
Peter  himself  was  ever  in  Corinth  is  utterly  improbable. 

No  one  emrlicr  than  DionyMU*  of  Corinth  (about  170  a.d.  ;  a^. 
En*.  /f£  ii.  3S  a ;  we  below,  I  as  •>)  knows  anything  of  Peter'a 
«w  luLviag  b«en  at  Corinth.  Cp,  u  agMnsl  thi*  usumption, 
only  such  a  paiuj|e  as  1  Cor.  4 15.  But,  further,  if  Peter  hxa 
foltovred  Paul  in  Corinth,  Paul  who  names  him  with  respect  in 
I  Cor.  9;  1ft  j,  and  in  nlinuns  from  namiriB  htm  also  out 
at  respect  (*  when  one  saitlu  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am 
ofApolIos;  are  ye  not  menf*)  would  not  have  oxpruwd  him- 
self so  thaiply  as  be  does  in  9  i»ts  with  regard  to  all  thow  who 
had  coote  after  him  there. 

Nevertheless  the  rise  of  a  Cephas-party  tn  Corinth  Is 
readily  explicable.  Real  disciples  of  Peter  came  to 
Corinth  and  the  followers  whom  they  gained  in  the 
community  there  took  up  from  them  ^eir  wttcbword  : 
<  I  am  (rf  Cephas.'  Now,  there  ¥ras  also  at  Corinth,  as 
we  know,  boides  this  party  the  Christ-party  which  was 
strictly  Judaisttc  (see  Corinthians,  g  16).  Inasmuch 
as  the  Cephas-party  remained  apart  from  it,  we  see 
here  also  another  evidence  that  within  Jewish  Christen- 
dom Peter  represented  the  milder  school.  In  3  Cor. 
it  is  only  of  the  Christ-porty  that  we  continue  to  bear 
(IOt),  no  longer  of  that  of  Cephas. 

(A)  Finally,  we  learn  incidemally  that  in  his  mis^oo* 
aiy  journeys,  which  in  accordance  with  GaL  2$  we  are 
to  think  as  being  made  in  regions  having  a  Jewish 
population,  Peter  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  for 
her  as  well  as  for  himself  asked  and  received  sustenance 
from  the  a»nmunit)es  in  which  be  laboured  (iCor. 
9*/). 

In  the  aocoimts  in  Acts  rdating  to  these  same  events 
there  is  practically  no  agreement  with  what  we  learn 
»_  PaFaIT«la  ^'^^  except  on  the  quite  general 

In^CtiL  at  the  time  of  the 

council  held  along  with  James  a  prominent 
position  in  the  ahurch  ai  Jerusalem.  All  else  is  absent, 
or  otherwise  reported. 

(a)  As  regards  the  silence  of  Acts,  no  one  frill  find  It 
surprising  that  no  express  mention  is  made  of  the  out- 
standing importance  of  Peter  at  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  1  the  thing  is  presupposed  (but  cp  c).  It  is 
all  the  more  remarkable,  however,  that  the  book  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  the  dispute  of  the  two  apostles  at 
Antioch,  about  the  Cephas-party  in  Corinth,  or  about 
the  Judaistic  invasion  of  the  Pauline  communities  and 
the  part  taken  by  the  original  apostles  ia  this ;  and 
that  in  fact  it  substitutes  for  the  first-mentioned  dispute 
another  which  arose  between  Paul  and  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  only  in  this  case  not  Peter 
but  Barnabas,  and  on  a  question  which,  dogmatically 
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considered,  was  wholly  indifferent — viz..  as  to  whether 
John  Mark  should  or  should  not  be  taken  as  a  companim 
on  the  second  missionary  journey  (A^  1036-40).  Such 
a  notice  is  very  well  adapted,  ft  is  obvious,  to  counter^ 
act  any  rejx-esentation  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  that 
might  have  been  derived  from  (let  us  say)  the  EiHStle  to 
the  Galatians  or  from  oral  tradition,  by  its  substitution 
of  another  which  deprives  the  a£bir  of  any  consideraUe 
importance.  Furthermore,  of  any  missionary  journey  of 
Peter  one  learns  nothing  more  ttian  the  little  that  is  said 
in  Acts  9  3a  43;  for,  in  spite  of  835^  ('they  ■  ■  ■  {H'cacbed 
the  gospel  to  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans'),  8i4~*S 
is  to  be  taken  less  as  a  missionaiy  journey  tlun  as  a 
tour  of  inspection  (see  below,  §  4^).  In  12 17  we  are 
told  merely  that  after  his  deliverance  from  prison  Peter 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  another  plao^  .Whither  he 
went  or  what  be  did  there  we  are  not  informed.  In 
I67  we  find  him  again  in  Jerusalem  as  if  this  were  a 
matter  of  course.  The  author  of  the  book  has  not 
deemed  it  necessaiy  in  speaking  of  a  person  of  Peter's 
impcntance  to  give  any  connected  account  of  his  activi^. 

(i)  The  accoimt  of  the  council  in  Jerusalem  in  Acts  is 
in  glaring  contradiction  with  what  we  read  in  PaiiL 

la  ^acs  of  die  arrati|[cincnt  «^  Peter,  James,  and  Joha 
for  a  divtsioa  of  the  misstaoaiy  field  we  hm  a  deoee  or  tbo 
primtdve  Chnrdi  m  dinctiyeaduded  by  GaL  S6  wdl 

as  by  I  Cor.  8  IO14.II1  (7ia-i4)  and  finds  its  ealy  hiMorieal 
fbnndatioa  in  a  custom  of  the  seoood  centory,  not  at  aQ  of  the 
first  (see  CoumciL,  f  to/.^  In  particular,  Peter  comes  forward 
at  the  very  hminiiint  of  the  discussions  with  a  disconrae  the 
dognmtic  portiW  of  which  (ISo^ii)  wo«dd  be  appropriala  only 
in  the  month  of  PkuI  ;  had  Peter  actually  ^wmb  it  be  wooU 
liav«  dosonred  in  the  fnllatt  degree  the  reimach  of  hypooisy  fcr 
hi*  revorrion  to  the  Hoaaic  law  at  Antlodi.  The  event,  how- 
ever, on  whidi  Peter  relies  in  the  nartative  part  of  bis  diaooant 
(IS  7-^),  had  it  been  really  bisiorical,  woald  have  made  the 
council  an  impotsiUlity  from  the  fint ;  (or  if  a  Gentile  in  the 
fhll  senie  of  the  word,  as  Cornelius  is  represented  to  have  bera 
in  lOaS  II 3,  had  been  received  by  Peler  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  if  the  primitive  church,  by  reason  of  the  divine 
command  followed  by  Peter  in  dotns  so,  had  civen  its  amnmd 
(11 5-iS),  the  (juestion  would  already  nave  been  aetited  and 
could  not  again  be  raised,  or  if  it  had  been  raised  must  have 
been  answend  by  a  simple  reference  to  this  &ct  without  recoune 
being  needed  to  any  conndl  (see  Cobnelius,  |  ayC.  5)1 

(e)  Finally,  even  what  has  been  spoken  of  under  («)  as  not  open 
to  antecedent  objection — the  absence  of  mention  of  Peter  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  vi»t  to  Jerusalem — rests  upon  Esbe 
information ;  for  in  Acts  Sat-je  Paul  is  represented  not,  as  in 
GaL  1  iSj/C  39,  as  baring  virited  Peter  and  lamea  oo^  bat  as 
having  conversed  in  full  poUici^  with  mt  cndn  ChiistiBB 
community  of  Jerusalem. 

Thus,  in  so  fiir  as  we  are  able  to  control  Acts  hy 
the  EfHStks  of  Paul,  Acts  is  seen  to  have  little  claim 
to  our  ctMifidence  in  anything  it  has  to  say  about  Peter. 
We  can  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  repose  more  crnifi- 
dence  in  it  in  those  portions  where  it  is  our  sole 
informant. 

The  opinion  is  widely  held  that  the  trustworthiness  of 
Acts  as  regards  Peter  has  been  strengthened  whm  it  has 

«.  OUwrdaU  ^  out  that  the  &^  baif  of 

T™JV~™  AcU  has  an  older  source  behind  it 
That  we  have  to  reckon  with  one  or 

more  sources  becomes  partictilarly  plain  in  the  discourses 
of  Peter  (see  Acts,  g  14),  in  the  pentecost  narrative 
(Spiritual  Gifts,  §  10),  and  in  that  relating  to 
primitive  communism  (Communitv  of  Goods,  S§  1-4). 
It  can  only  be  r^arded,  however,  as  indicative  of  die 
extreme  recklessness  with  which  many  theologians  deal 
with  such  questions  if  we  find  them  taking  for  granted 
that,  once  the  existence  of  a  source  has  been  made  out, 
the  trustworthiness  of  its  contents  has  also  been  forth- 
with established.  If  Acts  was  composed  about  100-X30 
A.  D.  its  sources  may  easily  have  been  late  enough  to  be 
legendary  in  character,  and  even  should  many  parts — 
the  discourses,  let  us  say — be  found  worthy  of  credence, 
this  would  not  necessarily  by  any  means  apply,  there- 
fore, to  all  the  other  contents  as  well  The  temptation 
to  idealise  the  primitive  Church  was  only  too  easy,  and, 
mOTeover  the  general  drift  or  tendency  of  the  final  com- 
poser has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  voy  im* 
portont  factor  (see  Acts,  §$  3-6). 
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{a)  As  for  the  coover^on  of  Corndius,  it  is  <Hily 
necessary  to  recall  what  has  been  said  already  (above, 
S  3  ^)  that,  regarded  as  a  Gentile  conversioa,  it  is  an 
impossibility  unless  we  are  to  take  it  as  having  happened 
at  a  date  suboequent  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — a 
supposition,  however,  which  is  also  impossible  (see 
CORHEUVS,  §  2). 

The  Mihr  pouiblc  my  of  laving  torn*  historical  kernel  for  rhe 
(tory  vKNUd  be  by  r^arding  Comeliiis  as  a  Jewish  proselyte 
who  had  already  oe«n  ciicumcUed.  No  such  thing,  however, 
is  anywhere  said  in  Acts  (not  even  in  IO3  as  35)  and  ine  idea  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  rciraeotatioa  as  a  whole  (see 
CoRNKLiuSj  (  sV,  The  narrative  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  author  oould  be  lea  away  Grom  historical 
trtiih  by  his  tendency  or  rooted  inclination  to  re|ptid  Peter,  not 
Paul,  as  the  originator  of  every  progressive  movement  in 
Chiistianity,  and  particularly  erf'  the  nussion  to  the  Gentiles. 
Tbiis  it  is  DM  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  uekw  the  ipedal 
difficulties  that  attach  to  the  closely  corretpooainE  visMis  of 
Cornelius  and  Pelfer  (0  j-u)  as  intnral  parta  of  the  br-rauliinc 
parallelisin  between  Peter  and  PaaJv^uch  is  to  be  obsarred  in 
Acts  (see  Acts,  |  4,  end). 

{t)  That  Peter  and  John  should  have  n^ted  Samaria 
aAer  Philip's  misuonary  labours  there  {814-95)  is  very 
conceivable.  The  main  thing  reported  in  this  connec- 
tion, however — namely,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
laying-oQ  of  hands  of  the  two  original  apostles  that  the 
Samaritans  who  had  already  been  baptised  received  the 
Holy  Ghost — cannot  be  regarded  as  historical  (Acts,  g  10, 
end ;  MiHisntr,  S  34^)-  The  statement  rests  upon  a 
stroD^y  hieranjiical  idea  whidi,  moreorcr,  in  virtue  of 
the  parallelism  just  alluded  to,  is  extended  to  Paul  also 
(196),  and  marks  out  this  journey  of  Peter  and  John 
as  one  of  episcopal  inspection.  On  the  unhistorical 
character  of  818-34  see  Simon  Magus,  §§  i,  13/ 

(f)  The  miracles  of  Peter — the  healing  of  the  man 
lame  from  his  birth  (81-11),  of  JEneaa  in  T..ydda  who 
bad  been  lame  for  eight  years  (Q33-35),  the  raising  of 
Td»tha  at  Joppa  (936-43},  and  the  many  works  of  healing 
performed  by  the  apostles  which  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  could  be  effected  even  by  Peter's  shadow  (61a  is/) 
— are  all  primarily  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
paralleiiun  with  PauL  Since  the  author  of  Acts  had 
at  his  command  a  largo-  si^>ply  of  materials  relating  to 
Paul  than  of  materials  rdatii^  to  Peter,  with  the  result 
that  be  leA  out  much  in  order  to  avoid  making  Paul 
aiqiear  greater  than  Peter  (see  Acts,  §  4,  end),  it  is 
natural  to  conjecture  that  he  would  be  eager  to  lay  hold 
<rf  any  item  regarding  Peter  which  came  to  his  hand 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  too  severe  a  scrutiny. 

The  case  of  jGneas  moreover  plainly  shows  how  little  the 
author  of  Acts  felt  it  necessary  to  form  to  himaelf  any  concrete 
imajp  of  what  he  was  relatinf(.  The  course  of  events  cannot  in 
reality  be  conceived  as  occurring  in  the  manner  described  :  Peter 
opK,  looked  upon  the  sick  man,  and  without  fiirther  prcllxninaiy 
said,  'Jesus  uirist  heals  thee;  arise'  and  so  form.  la  thu 
fonn,  devoid  of  any  indication  of  a  previoos  oonvewtioo  with 
tbesaffercroranyenquiryas  to  his  ^liritual  condition,  the  story 
praiot  possibly  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  an  eye-witness ; 
it  comes  to  us  tn  the  (ona  the  most  meagre  extract,  where  the 
interest  is  merely  in  the  bate  bet  the  mirade  without  any 
regard  to  attendant  drcumstanoes  or  to  any  psychological 
liBatnics.  If,  however,  the  story  as  we  now  have  it  does  not 
come  from  an  eye-witness  its  histolcity  also  becomes  ouestion* 
able  even  if  it  M  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  name  £neas  is 
wholly  imaginary.  The  healing  of  the  bune  man  in  the  temple 
fa  acrowpKihcd  with  alnxnt  eaual  abruptness.  Iti  the  case  of 
the  raising  of  Tabitha  it  is  worth  observing  how  widely  it  diffen 
fromitsconntcrpartitheraisingof  Eutychus(807-i3).  Eutychus 
comes  tolife  again  not  longafterhts  accident  and  Paul  expressly 
says:  'his  life  is  in  him.'  But  here  Peter  must  first  be 
stunmoned  from  Lydda  to  Joppa.  As  regards  the  wholesale 
miradesof  healing  in  S 13  i;  A,  finally,  apart  fromtheir  astonish- 
ing nng«  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  text  in  this  place  is  wholly 
devoid  of  connection  (see  Acts,  t  ti).    Cp  furthei,^  below. 

{d)  The  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Gi'ti)  comes  under  a  diffisrent  category  in  so  fiu-  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  explained,  if  one  so  dioose,  without 
postulating  any  miracle.  The  naturalistic  explanation, 
however,  will  make  it  all  the  more  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  transmission  or  at  the  time  when  it  was  fixed 
in  writing  the  occurrence  acquired  a  more  dramatic 
character  than  originally  and  actually  it  possessed.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  composer  of  Acts  regards 
ft  as  a  miracle ;  -but  the  ctedlUli^  of  his  narrative  is 
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just  at  this  point  rendered  questionable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses  he  sets 
forth  two  wholly  irreconcilable  views  on  the  subject  of 
community  of  goods  in  the  primitive  church  (see  Coy- 
liuKmr  OF  Goods,  8  3/)- 

(r)  With  respect  to  the  three  imprisonments  of  Peter 
(in  43  fiiS  along  with  the  other  apostles,  in  I23-5  with- 
out them)  and  his  two  miraculous  deliverances  (S19 
126-17),  the  conjecture  has  long  been  current  that  all 
the  atxxnmts  relate  to  but  one  occurrence  which  gradually 
came  to  be  told  in  different  ways. 

By  separation  <A  sources  also  it  has  in  some  aoarters  been 
deemed  posMble  to  show  that  in  the  source  of  cnaps.  4  and  t 
there  was  no  word  of  an  imprisonment  of  the  apostles  (so,  for 
example,  Bern.  Weiss]^  la  kg/,  the  lame  man  who  has  been 
bailed  stands  by  the  side  of  the  apostles  before  the  synedrium. 
This  is  conceivable  only  if  he  bad  oeen  died  as  a  witness  before 
that  court  or  had  been  arrested  along  with  the  apostles.  Neither 
of  these  things  however  is  said  ;  in  fact,  both  are  excluded,  for 
it)  V.  14  the  members  of  the  court  take  knowledge  of  his  presence 
assomething  new.  What  is  apparently  suggested  is  much  rather 
that  the  members  of  the  court,  unmediaiely  after  the  healing  had 
been  wrought,  betook  themselves  to  the  apostles  in  the  temi^ 
and  that  their  dealings  with  them  took  place  here.  To  esome 
this  Spitta  finds  himself  compdled  to  r^^rd  the  mention  of  toe 
man  who  has  been  healed,  in  4  to  (end)  and  in  4 14,  as  an 
addition  to  his  source  made  by  the  composer  himself— certainly 
not  an  easy  assumption.  In  SaS  we  should  surely  have  expected 
to  read  that  the  high  jviest  had  takm  tbenccnaed  to  account  not 
only  for  tbeu  preadiuig  of  Jeau  but  also  for  their  escape  from 
|riaui,  if  titesoofce&ixn  wnidt  Basis  taken  had  also  contabwd 

In  chap.  12  on  the  other  hand  the  picture  is  very 
vivid  and  it  would  be  diffitnilt  to  believe  that,  for 
example,  the  name  Rhoda  is  a  mere  invention.  In 
this  case  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  need  to  deny  the 
imprisonment  and  the  liberation,  or  even  that  the 
liberation  appeared  very  wonderful  alike  to  Peter  and 
to  all  tbe  other  persons  mentioned ;  and  yet  it  admits 
of  a  very  intelligible  explanation  if  vrith  Hausrath  we 
suppose  that  the  angel  who  brought  Peter  forth  from 
the  prison  will  have  been  the  death-angel  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (NTlicke  Zatgesck.y>,  2351  /).  Wth  the 
death  of  a  ruler  the  prison  doors  often  opened  for  those 
whom  he  perchance  bad  locked  up  more  out  of  c^>rice 
than  in  any  8l^>posed  interests  of  justice 

(/)  Thoe  4  yet  aiuriher  consideration  whidi  tdls 
against  tbe  historicity  of  the  two  imprisonments  of  the 
apostles  and  the  mirades  wrought  by  them  in  Jerusalem. 
If  they  had  come  forward  at  so  early  a  date  into  publicity 
so  marked  as  to  call  fcv  the  intervention  of  tbe  synedrium, 
that  body  would  hardly  have  rested  satisfied  with  merely 
enjoining  them  not  to  preadi  Christ  (4iSai)  or  with 
sctnuging  them  (640). 

The  danger  which  Jesus  by  Us  recent  minlBtTy  had  brot^^ 
upon  the  ancestral  reUpon  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
On  the  re-emer|[ence  m  the  same  danger  the  syi>edrinm  would 
assuredly  have  mieiposed  with  die  utmost  vigour  aod  the  per- 
sectrtion  of  the  Cr**^™  fltst  mentioned  in  Acts  as  occurring 
after  the  death  of  Stq^Jien  ^t  W)  would  cenahily  have  broken 
out  much  sooner  and  threatened  the  well-being  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  chnrch  Just  in  proportion  to  its  immaturity 
and  want  of  cansolidatlan.  In  all  jvobaUlity  the  Christians 
found  themselves  coostruned  to  teaMun  entirely  in  concaalment 
for  a  considerable  time.  That  the  original  apostles  whose  homes 
were  in  Galilee  should  have  removed  to  Jerusalem  at  so  early  a 
date  as  is  repesented  in  Acta  is,  moreover,  qniie  unlikely  (see 
HiNiSTSV,  I  31  It  was  only  what  wax  qiute  natural  if  the 
spontaneous  impnlM  to  present  tbe  primitive  chutch  in  tbe 
most  iavonrable  light  led  to  the  view  that  tbe  niginal  apostlca, 
and  above  all  Peter,  had  faced  the  civil  power  undismayed  and 
plainly  declared  that  they  were  detetmiocd  to  disregard  the 
prohibition  to  preach  Jesus,  and  that  they  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man  (4 19^  639)-  I>  was  forgotten  that  such  condurt 
would  certainly  have  led  to  their  dotraction.  As  to  the  ua- 
Imstworthiness  ottyi/.  see,  fbrthar,  Thbovas,  U  1-3. 

(f)  Tbe  portion  of  Acts  relating  to  Puer  which  seem 
to  possess  the  largest  claim  to  be  r^uded  as  trustworthy 
is  that  vdiidi  records  his  speeches  (with  exception  ^ 
ISt-ii,  on  which  see  above,  §  3^).  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  they  are  verbally 
or  even  throughout  in  substance  accurate.  What  we 
read  in  1 16-33,  and  the  coindtknces  of  tbe  other  addresses 
of  Peter  with  those  of  Paul,  show  ra  the  dearest  possible 
way  that  they  all  are  composStioDS  of  the  author  of  Acts 
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(see  Acts,  g  14).  Observe,  moreover,  that  a  main 
point  in  their  contents,  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  drawn  from  Ps.  10 10  (Acts  2a;),  is  possible  only 
when  0  (not  MT)  is  followed,  and  would  thus  have  been 
impossible  in  the  mouth  of  Peter  (see  Resusrkction- 
Narkatives,  I  36  e].  If  these  discourses  assigned  to 
Peter  agree,  in  their  Christology  especially,  with  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  oldest  pre- Pauline 
view,  this  does  not  admit  ol  explanation  as  due  simply 
to  the  employment  of  a  source  of  this  character.  The 
most  important  factor  is  rather  that  the  author  of  Acts 
must  himself  personally  have  been  attached  to  such  a 
view.  As  be  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Paul  also,  it  be- 
comes possible  indeed,  but  no  means  provable,  that 
he  drew  it  from  an  old  and  tmUwwthy  source  when  be 
was  making  the  speeches  of  Peter. 

(A)  Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  whole  Acts  adds 
extraordinarily  little  of  a  trustworthy  character  to  what 
we  already  know  about  Peter  from  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Relatively  speaking  the  most  assured  of  its  additions 
would  seem  to  be  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment  and 
libentioD  abont  the  tioie  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(44  A.D.),  but  without  the  supernatural  features  in  the 
narrative.  The  other  remaining  facts  which  are  not 
open  to  question,  as  for  example  his  stay  for  a  time  at 
Joppa  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner  {943  106),  are 
of  but  trifling  importance.  As  regards  Ananias  and 
St^pbira,  Xoeas,  Tabitlia,  C<»iielius,  it  may  pertiaps 
be  safe  to  suppose  that  Peter  had  relations  with  these 
persons  of  such  sort  as  supplied  some  basis  for  what 
we  read  about  them  in  Acts  ;  but  what  these  rations 
precisely  wen  remains  obscure.  Hor  are  we  any  better 
off  when  we  are  told  that  he  often  came  forward  as 
speaker  for  all  the  original  apostles,  for  we  cannot 
r^ard  as  trustw<»-thy  records  the  r^wrts  of  the  speeches 
attributed  to  him  in  Acts. 

II.  According  to  ths  Stnoptists. 

"niming  now  to  the  eariier  period  of  the  life  of  Pder 
there  arises — 

{a)  First,  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  what  we 
read  in  the  synoptists  in  regard  to  this,  "niat  the  books 
_  H       I,,    were  not  written  without  definite  '  ten- 

uumttMi  '  ■""■y      taken  as  proved  (see 

■vJrSv"  Gospels,  108-114).  Moreover, 
such  tendendes  could  come  into  play 
with  peculiar  readiness  where  the  judgment  as  to  Peter 
was  involved.  To  a  Jewish  Christian  he  must  have 
seemed  the  leading  figure  of  alt  Christendom,  whereas 
10  a  Paulintst  he  must  just  as  inevitably  have  seemed 
the  opponent  of  the  true  apostle,  an  unreasonable 
obstructionist,  a  narrow-minded  resister  at  the  real  will 
of  God  which  required  the  missioa  to  the  Gentiles.  Now 
where  tendencies  influence  the  production  of  gospels  th«r 
natural  effect  is  that  jw^ments  which  &x  audior  per- 
sonally  holds  about  a  given  person  or  thing  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  in  the  naive  persuasion  that 
he  cotild  not  have  held  any  other  view  than  that  which 
the  writer  held  to  be  true  at  the  time  of  writing.  If  the 
student  is  unwilling  to  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  whole 
narratives  have  been  freely  invented  with  no  other  basis 
than  a  desire  to  exalt  or  to  depreciate  Peter,  it  stilt 
remains  easy  to  believe  that  an  author  whose  disposition 
towards  Peter  was  friendly  would  be  ready  to  omit  or 
tone  down  incidents  which  told  against  that  aposUe, 
whilst  another  whose  inclination  was  less  favourable 
would  suppress  or  weaken  things  which  told  tlte  other 
way. 

(4)  In  its  search  for  such  tendendes,  bowerar, 
criticism  has  often  gone  very  far  astray.  To  begin 
with,  because  the  representatives  of  tendency-criticism 
have  for  the  most  part  entirely  dispensed  with  any 
inquiry  as  to  sources  of  the  synoptics,  or  any  attempt 
to  distinguish  earlier  from  later  portions  in  them.  From 
the  standpoint  of  pure  tendency- criticism  it  is  very 
tempting  to  suppose  that  the  most  honoriiic  passage  in 
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Mt  about  Peter  (I617-19)  was  omitted  by  Lk.  and  Mk. 
because  they  bcAh  were — Mk,  in  a  less  degree  than  Uu. 
it  is  trrie — Paulinists.  In  reality,  however,  such  a 
supposition  must  be  rejected — not  only  for  Mk.  inas- 
much as  Mk.  was  not  acquainted  with  the  gospd  of 
Mt.,  but  also  for  Lk.  inasmuch  as  the  section  in  ML 
is  exceedingly  probably  a  quite  late  interpolation  (see 
Gospels,  ^  136,  151 ;  Ministsy,  S  4/}- 

(c)  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  gospels  frequently  present  us 
with  the  opposite  of  what  we  should  have  expected  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tendency-critics. 

It  is  tcmptinir  to  nippote  that  it  ms  out  of  levaentx  for 
Peter  that  Mt.  ^I^Ji)  Mippressed  what  Mk.  (OA)and  Uc  (033) 
repOTt,  that  Peter  at  the  traotfiguration  knew  not  (Mk.)  wku 
to  say  or  (Lk.)  what  be  wu  tayiag  \  but  where  the  same  touch 
recur*  in  Mk.  (14  40)  wc  find  that  it  is  suppressed  not  only  by 
Mt.  but  alio  by  Lk.  Tempting,  again,  is  it  to  suppose 

that  it  is  a  result  of  tendency  that  Lk.  (8  51-S^  lays,  not  at  tbe 
multitude  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  as  Mk.  (£38-40)  and  Mt. 
(SajyC)  do,  but  of  Peter  with  James  and  John  and  the  damsd's 
parents  that  they  bughed  Jesus  to  acorn  when  he  tud  the 
damsel  was  not  dead  but  ueepiiw  (cp  below,  f  13  d).  Yet 
where,  according  to  Mk.  (8  33)  and  ML  (16  33),  Jesus  calls  Peter 
Satan  it  is  Lie  (0  aa)  who  omits  the  whole  passare.  Once 
more,  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  a  leading  place  among  tbe 
disciples  is  bemg  given  to  Peter  when  accoratng  to  Mt.  IT34 
the  collectors  of  tne  temple  tax  approach  Urn  with  their  enquiry 
why  his  master  does  not  pay  it,  or  when  according  to  Ml 

!18  91)  be  addresses  a  question  to  Jesus  whibt  according  to  Lk. 
17  4)— the  incident  does  not  af^tear  at  all  in  ML— -Jesus  g^*es 
the  answer  unasked.  But,  on  the  other  nde,  we  find  Lk.  (13  xi) 
asugning  to  Peter  an  interpolated  ouestion  which  is  wholly 
wanting  in  Ml  (3444^);  a  sayir^  wnicb  Mk.  (631)  asaigns  to 
the  disciples  in  geoctal — the  pasuge  does  not  occur  at  ail  in 
Mt.— is  by  Lk.  (845)  asMgned  to  Peter  alone  (' Master,  the 
mulutudes  press  thee  and  crush  thee'):  and  where  Mt-  (IS15) 
does  the  same,  attributing  to  Peter  and  not,  as  Mk.  (Tij),  to 
the  disciples  the  request  for  an  explanation  of  a  parable—Lk. 
omits  the  incident — the  answer  is  recorded  in  terms  not  highly 
complimentary  to  the  speaker :  '  Are  ye  also  even  yet  wiuMoi 
understanding?'  What,  in  line,  at«  we  to  say  to  ndi 

lacts  as  these — that  only  Lk.  (2S31  /.)  has  the  saying,  the 
latter  half  of  which  is  exhibited  along  with  Ml.  16  le  /  ia 
letters  of  gold  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  RomCj  and  that  it 
is  only  Mt.  (I49B-31)  who  reports  Peter's  little  Esiih  when  be 
endeavoured  to  walk  on  the  water  T  Baur's  only  resource  hen 
(fTrii.  UitUrtticfi.  eier  Ji€  ttuiom,  Eaatigg.,  i847|P.  471)  was  to 
regard  the  event  as  involving  a  great  personal  distiDCtioo  con- 
ferred upon  Peter  by  Jesus,  for  Nriiich  reason  it  was  omitted 
Lk.  As  against  this  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  how  bi^  h 
tbe  position  accorded  to  Peter  by  the  last-named  writer  in  Acts 
(see  Acts,  |  *). 

(1^  From  what  has  been  said  It  win  be  seen  that  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  look  fac  tendency  in  any  remaining 
difierences  that  may  be  detected  in  the  accounts  or 
Peter  given  by  the  synoptists. 

In  Ht.  (10  3)  Peter  is  designated  in  the  list  of  the  names  of 
the  twelve  as  '  first '  (rpurot),  in  Mk.  (3  it)  and  in  Lk.  (6 14)  this 
numeration  is  absent.  In  the  storv  of  the  transfiguration  it  b 
only  Lk.  (933^  who  records  that  Peter  and  John  and  James 
were  heavy  with  sleep.  According  to  Mt.  S617/T  Jesus  sends 
forward  'the  disciples'  to  make  the  passover  iweparaiion^ ;  in 
Mk.  04 13)  he  sends  two  only,  in  Lk.  (KB)  these  are  said  to 
have  been  Peter  and  John.  In  Gethsemane  according  to  Mk. 
1433  and  Mt.  Jesus  takes  Peter,  James,  and  John  to  keep 
watch  along  with  fiim,  in  Lk.  (S240)  this  feature  is  absent.  The 
question  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  b  in  Mk. 
(183)  attributed  to  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  is  Ml 
(24  3)  to  tbe  diKciplea  genmuly,  in  Ut.  (SI  5-7)  to '  ■ome '  irwh). 
Cp,  further,  i 

(r)  The  trustwortluness  of  every  statement  in  the 
synopdsts  about  Peter,         iriieo  not  open  to  any 

special  objection,  by  no  means  necessarily  follows. 
Whether,  for  example,  it  was  Peter  or  another  who 
propounded  the  question  recorded  in  Mt.  18ai  or  ga%-e 
the  answer  now  to  be  read  in  Lk.  845  is  for  the  writers 
of  the  gospel  narrative  a  matter  of  so  little  imporL-mce 
that  vviations  cS  statement  oould  very  eaaly  arise  out 
^f  mere  inattention.  Bdbre  coming  to  a  judgment, 
therefore,  regarding  the  share  of  Peter  in  any  given 
occurrence,  it  will  be  necessary  previously  to  scrutinise 
the  credibility  of  the  occurrence  itself,  and  over  and 
above  this  to  remembef  thai  even  when  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Peter's  share  in  it  does  not  at 
once  follow,  unless,  indeed,  his  part  in  it  be  the  very 
essence  of  the  occurrence.  In  particular,  we  must  be 
specially  on  onr  guard  against  the  view — widdy  spread 
though  it  be — that  the  sttond  gospel  presents  in  written 
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fonn  oral  communicationi  received  hj  the  evangelist  from 
Peter  (on  this  hypothesb  see  Gospels,  8  146)- 

We  het^n  with  those  accounts  hi  the  synoptists  which 
may  at  the  outset  be  set  a^de  as  tmhistorical. 

{a)  With  r^ard  to  the  story,  found  only  in  Mt. 
(1438-31),  that  Peter  went  to  meet  Jesus  on  the  Sea  of 
WalMw  m  ^^^>        through  fiulure  of  Caith 

UuL  w-fc^     began  to  sink  and  had  to  be  rescued 

IM  WHW.  Jesus,  we  find  even  so  conservative 
a  writer  as  Bern,  Weiss  {Leien  Jesu^i,  2  909)  declaring 
that  critical  investigation  imperatively  demands  that  it 
be  given  up  as  a  statement  of  prosaic  matter  of 
fact,  whilst  Beyschlag  {Leben  Jesu,  I306)  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  desire  of  Petn  that  Jesus 
should  bid  him  come  to  him  on  the  water  is.  literally 
taken,  simply  childish,  and  thai  the  miraculous 
power  of  Jesus  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  in  order 
(hat  he  might  be  able  to  respond  to  every  childish 
caprice.  Both  theolc^ans  are  at  one  with  the  entire 
critical  school  in  r^arding  the  narrative  as  having 
originally  been  an  allegoriml-poetical  setting  forth  of 
an  idea,  and  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  literal  fact 
only  by  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist 
or  of  the  writer  whom  he  followed. 

At  ibe  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  Peter's 
denial  of  his  master  that  wu  originally  intended  to  be  figured  in 
the  fXory.  In  that  denial  it  was  not  hb  faith  but  bis  lidelity 
that  filled  the  apostle.  Had  it  been  his  faith,  the  underlyine 
pnauMMMtion  01  the  ilory  would  be  that  if  only  Peter  had 
frankly  confessed  himMlf  ine  disciple  of  Jesus  he  would  have 
come  off  wholly  unharmed.  As  matters  acnially  stood,  however, 
the  wcwat  consequences  were  really  to  be  appremndea  as  molts 
of  such  a  confiwon,  thongfa  Dcvutheleis  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  it. 

{i)  We  may  be  sure  that  the  story  of  Jesus'  walking 
upon  the  water  was  originally  a  parable  intended  to 
exbiUt  in  a  graphic  way  the  thought  that  if  his 
discifdes  have  faith  they  will  be  able  to  walk  with 
safety  on  the  troubled  sea  (of  life)  (see  Gospels, 
S 143  a).  The  addition  relative  to  Peter  then  brings  in 
an  illustration  based  aa  the  opposite  thesis ;  he  who 
has  no  faith  necessarily  goes  down  unless  he  calls  upon 
the  Lord  and  receives  help  from  him.  This  view  itself, 
however,  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  the  Lord  of  succour, 
shows  by  its  very  nature  that  it  cannot  have  come  from 
Jesus  himself.  He  would  not  have  desgnated  himsdf, 
but,  as  in  his  genuine  parables,  a  person  fay  whom  God 
is  meant,  as  Ifim  from  whom  bdp  comes.  Thus  the 
later  origin  t>f  the  narrative,  already  rendered  probable 
by  its  absence  from  Mk.,  is  confinned  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  perhaps  go  on  to 
suppose  that  the  reason  why  Peter  came  to  be  selected 
as  hero  of  the  story  was  because  he  was  regarded  as 
head  of  the  church,  and  what  b  related  of  him  was  in- 
tended to  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  entire  church  (so 
Pedderer,  Urckristtntkum,  517,  Ptlsb). 

Hmk  ue  other  namtives  also  which  require  no 
_  ftfcli—  niu  proof   of   their  unhistorical 

M^^riMl  character. 

(fl)  The  statement  in  Llt.24ia  that 
"*"**^"^  Peter  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  and 
found  it  empty  is  doubtful  even  text-critically,  and 
when  its  substance  is  considered  cannot  be  accepted 
(see  Resurrection  •Narratives,  ^  ae  and  21; 
Gospels,  §  138*,/). 

{6)  Along  with  the  historicity  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  women  at  the  empty  sepuldire  must  also  be  given 
up  the  historical  character  of  the  notice,  found  only  in 
Mk.  (I67),  that  they  received  from  the  angel  the  in- 
junction to  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter  that  thqr  should 
see  the  risen  Jesus  in  GalHee.  SeeGosPBLS,  31380,  e,/, 
Resurrection-Narrativbs,  8  ai,  and,  as  i^rds  an 
allusion  in  Mk.  I67  to  a  &ct  indirectly  referred  to  in 
this,  ib.  %gb. 

(c)  As  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  cannot  be  regarded 
as  historical  (see  G0SFEI.S,  lyjb^,  141,  1430),  the 
statement  hi  Mk.  (Ilai)  that  Peter  called  attention  to 
the  fact  on  the  following  day  also  disappears,  In 
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Mt.  21  ao  all  the  disciples  together  are  already  aware  of 
it,  for  the  tree  at  the  word  of  Jesus  withers  awi^ 
'  immediately ' ;  the  incident  is  not  found  at  all  in  Lk. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  ilefinite  judgment  as  to  the 
_  story  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  in 

•;™JJ;  Mk.93-«o=ML  17 i-9=Lk.  998-36. 
^^^^^  (a)  The  form  in  which  Jesus  is  here 
seen  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  Moses  when  he  caaie 
down  from  the  mountain  of  the  law,  according  to  Ex. 
3499-35,  on  the  other  band,  that  hi  which  the  exalted 
Christ  was  conceived  of,  accenting  to  a  Cor.  87-46, 
where  F*aul  cites  precisely  the  passage  just  mentioned 
regarding  Moseq,  and  that  of  the  angel  at  the  empty 
tomb,  according  to  Mt.283  (cp  Lk.244  Mk.  I65). 
Looked  at  on  this  side,  the  scene  is  accordingly  designed 
to  represent  by  anticipation  the  coming  heavenly  gloiy 
of  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elijah,  to  exhibit  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
OT.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  it  can  make  no  claim  to 
historicity. 

This  would  be  difficult  even  were  one  inclined  to  concede  that 
the '  roetamoTpbosis '  aS  Jesus  did  not  happen  as  a  [ihysical  really 
but  was  seen  only  by  the  three  disciples  in  a  vision ;  difficult 
still  even  were  there  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  number  to  Mie. 
say  Pelei,  on  the  assumption  that  Jame^  and  John  were  named 
in  error  partly  because  in  other  places  also  they  are  mentioned 
along  with  Peter  on  special  occasions  as  being  ibe  disciples  who 
were  on  terms  of  special  intimacy  with  the  master  (see  below, 
H  iiC)  19]),  partly  because,  according  to  Ex.  849,  three  inti- 
mate associate*,  /uiron,  Nadab,  and  Aoibu  (along  with  seventy 
of  the  elders  of  Israel)  are  also  represented  as  luving  gone  up 
with  Moses  to  the  mountain  of  the  law.  Even  so,  the  question 
would  still  remain  as  to  how  it  was  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  Peter  was  visited  by  the  thought  which 
at  once  assunwd  for  him  the  form  of^  a  vision.  (On  the 
peycfaohigicBl  antecedent*  of  a  vision  cp  RasuBaacnoK- 

NAXaATlVBS,  I  34«.) 

I  (j)  The  transfiguration  scene,  however,  has  yet 
another  main  purpose.  It'contains  the  divine  declara- 
tion that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  in  the  words  'This 
is  my  beloved  son.'  This  voice  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  that  heard  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Mk. 
Ill  =  Mt.Si7  =  Lk.  Sag).  If,  however,  Jesus  had 
already,  even  at  that  eariy  date,  been  divinely  pro- 
ctaimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  this  second  fact  would 
necessarily  rob  the  other  of  its  value. 

To  avoid  this  the  following  auppontion  has  been  made :  Just 
as  the  divine  voice  at  the  baptism,  according  to  the  most  modest, 
and  therefore  most  trustworthy  of  the  accounts  (that  of  Mlc), 
was  heard  only  by  Jesus,  the  whole  occurrence  admitting  _or 
being  resolved  into  an  inner  revelation  communicated  to  bim 
without  external  physical  accompaniments,  so  also  in  the  vlnon  in 
which  Jesus  was  tnmsligured  only  Peter  (or  Peter  along  with 

ismes  and  John)  heard  loat  heavenly  voice.  So,  for  example, 
:«vil1e  {Jitut  d£  Natareik,  2ao4-aofi  [1S97]),  who  therefore 
inclines  to  place  the  occurrence  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Mk.  8  27-19  and  Is).  Bacon 
{Amtr.Jimm.  o/TktoL,  i^oa,  pp.  336-065)  goes  a  step  further. 
He  also  sup]y»et  that  it  is  a  vision  of  Peter  that  is  described ,  not, 
however,  a  vision  which  he  bad  actually  had,  but  one  which  is 
atiribulM  to  him  through  a  transformation  of  the  account  relating 
to  his  confesMon  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  (Mk.897-3>).  I'he 
transfiguration  scene  breaks  the  connection  between  Mk.  Si  aoA 
9 II,  Mid  comes  from  a  source  in  which  were  contained  this 
and  other  modifications  of  gospel  narratives  that  were  taken  by 
the  evangelist  to  be  accounts  of  new  facts. 

{c)  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
text  that  the  divine  voice  was  directed  to  Peter  alone  (or 
Peter  and  James  aiul  John ) ;  it  is  indicated  with  at  least 
equal  clearness  that  it  is  heard  by  Jesus.  If,  then,  we 
have  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  first  period  of  his 
public  life  Jesus  did  not  yet  account  himself  to  be  the 
Messiiih,  but  only  a  prophet  and  a  reformer,  this  will 
incline  us  to  recognise  in  the  divine  voice  at  the  Trans- 
figuration a  reminiscence  of  the  fact  that  he  tmly 
received  his  divine  authorisation  to  come  forward  as 
the  Messiah  at  a  particular  point  in  the  course  of  bis 
ministry.  The  simDar  saying  at  his  baptism  will  rest  in 
that  case  upon  an  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the 
natrators,  to  whom  it  was  inconceivable  that  the 
designation  by  God  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  should 
have  been  postponed  to  any  Utter  date.  On  this 
assumption  also,  it  becomes  reasonable  to  assign  the 
incident  that  Uet  at  the  basis  of  the  transfiguratioa-stay 
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toa  time  ihortlyanterior  to  the  confession  of  Peter;  for 
•o  long  as  Jesui  was  not  bimielf  certain  by  divine 
rerelatioa  of  the  fact  of  his  Messiahsbip  he  could  not 
accept  the  [»^lainatioii  of  it  by  Peter. 

(d)  The  occurrence  itself  admits  very  easily  of  being 
regarded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  The  participation  of  Peto-,  James,  and 
Jdux  becomes  in  that  case  much  less  active.  That  they 
were  present  need  not  be  denied  ;  but  their  activity 
would  then  be  limited  to  this — that,  after  awaking  from 
sleep  perhaps,  th^  received  a  powerful  imi»cssion  of 
the  wondrous  majesty  with  which  Jesus  came  to  meet 
them  after  he  had  heard  the  heavenly  voice.  The 
terms  in  which  thb  had  been  expressed  they  would  not 
[n  that  cue  hear  directly  for  themselves,  but  would 
afterwards  learn  from  the  month  of  Jems.  The 
assertion  in  a  Pet  1 16-1S  that  Peter  himself  heard  the 
race  upon  the  '  holy '  mountain  does  not  fidl  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  present  connection,  in  view  of 
the  pseudonymous  character  of  this  ei^stle  (see  PXTER, 
Epistles  op,  S§  9-ia). 

In  the  story  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (only 
Mt  1794-37).  it  has  above  all  to  be  observed  that  the 
9  fltatAT  "'i'^'"  >*  <*''^y  announced,  not  described  as 
having  happened.    Al!  the  safer,  therefore, 
is  the  supposition  that  here  we  are  in 
presence  of  a  symbolical  saying  of  Jesus. 
The  •ection  contmitu  two  Bepuate  thought^  of  which  ttw  one 
would  be  quite  luflicient  without  die  other,  (i)  Properly  speak* 
inc,  JenuMid  his  disciples  do  not  reouire  to  pay  the  Ux^but  in 
oraer  lo  avoid  offence  they  do  to.   The  incident  contain*  the 
presuppo^tion  that  Jesui  is  the  Messiah  alike  whether  the  words 
attrihuted  to  Jesus  were  actually  spoken  by  bim,  or  whether 
tbey  are  erroneoiuly  put  into  bis  mouth ;  along  with  this  it  con- 
tains (1)  also  the  exhortatioa  to  submit  to  existing  institution^ 
and  thus  applies  equally  well  alike  ta  the  temple  tax  which  was 
exacted  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  Roman  state  tax  which 
from  70  A.D.  onwards  was  substituted  for  the  temple  tax  in  the 
case  of  Jews  (Jos.  J|/vii.  6s,  |  9tB)  and^oarticularly  under 
Dmnitian,  was  rigorously  exacted  from  Christian*  also  (s«e 
Chhistiak,  I  i,  viL,  end). 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  second  of  these  main 
Ideas  that  Peter  comes  more  directly  into  the  story  ;  he 
is  to  fish  for  the  means  of  paying  the  tax.  As  he  is  a 
fisherman  by  occupation,  the  meaning  of  this  symbolical 
saying  at  once  suggests  itself;  by  the  exercise  of  his 
craft  he  will  easily  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  meet  this 
call  upon  bim.  This  feature  in  the  sttsy  may  pobt  to 
the  authentici^  of  the  saying  as  attributed  to  Jesus ;  but 
it  may  also  quite  well  have  been  invented,  as  every  one 
in  later  times  knew  that  Peter  had  been  a  fishennan. 
After  the  death  of  Jesus  it  would  have  been  less  easy 
to  have  invented  tliat  other  feature — that  the  produce 
€i  Peter's  industry  was  to  s«ve  to  pay  the  tax  both  for 
Wiaati^  and  fir  Jena;  fbr  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  any 
all^orical  application  to  later  conditions  of  this  eamtngc^ 
adoiibletax.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  pericope 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole  gospel  history. 

Passing  from  these  tmquestionably  unhistorical  ele- 
ments, we  come  next  to  a  series  of  others  which  cannot 
1A  Ofchar  ^  rejected  at  once,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
danbtfnl  ^  regarded  as  certainty 

autbentia  To  this  category  belong : 

mv&mvmm,  yj^j^  cases  in  which  Peter  is  repre- 

sented as  bavii^  said  something  which  in  some  other 
gospel  is  attributed  to  the  disciples  at  large  (Mt.  15i5 
Lk.845  Mk.133;  see  above,  %  sc> >s  omitted 
altof(ether  although  the  narrative  to  which  it  belongs  is 
retained  in  that  gospel  (Mt.  ISai  as  against  Lk.  17 4> 
and  Lk.  I241  as  against  Mt.  24  44/  ;  see  §  5  c). 

{b)  To  this  class  falls  to  be  added  one  instance  of  a 
stibordinate  action  (the  preparation  for  the  passover) 
which  only  Lk.  (228)  assigns  to  Peter  (and  John) ;  see 
%  S^'        also — 

{c)  The  word  which  according  to  all  three  evan^ists 
(Mk.  lOaS  Mt.  Ida?  Lk.  ISaB)  Peter  is  reported  to  have 
uttered:  'we  have  left  alt  and  followed  thee.'  If  the 
evangelists  are  in  other  places  so  little  at  one  as  to  the 
Buthorship  Ot  a  given  sayii^;,  agreemoit  in  thb  particular 
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instance  cannot  here  be  taken  as  proving  the  accuracy 
of  the  report,  for  their  agreement  comes  only  from 
mutual  borrowing.  In  any  case,  whether  the  word  ia 
question  was  spoken  by  Peter  or  hy  another  the  circum- 
stance is  too  unimportant  to  allow  us  precisely  here  to 
place  unqualified  confidence  in  the  eldest  of  the  three 
who  is  followed  by  the  other  two.  If  Jesus  blamed  a 
questioner  this  very  fisct  still  added  to  the  importance  of 
the  latter  (cp  below,  9  17) ;  but  such  is  not  the  case 
her&  Moreover,  the  question  must  not  be  treated 
apart  from  the  answer  of  Jesus  ( '  shall  receive  a  hundred- 
fold, '  etc ).  If  Jesus  ever  gave  any  such  i»omise  to  bis 
disciples,  we  may  be  ceijain  at  least  that  it  was  not  in 
connection  with  a  question  so  self-seeking  as  this.  If, 
however,  the  sanative  is  open  to  suspicion  on  this  most 
important  point,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  coaGdence  on 
such  a  rdativety  subordinate  matter  as  the  person  of  the 
questioner. 

Other  notices  thne  are  to  which  a  histcnrical  kemd, 
or  even  complete  historicity  cannot  be  denied ;  on  the 

11  Minor  hand  th^  were  impmtant  enough  to 
hoUam  with  ""F"^**  themselves  on  human  memories 

hSrtorioal  ™  other  band  they  were  not  so 
^^^1  important  as  to  tempt  to  a  departure  from 
historical  accuracy  (cp  the  principle  laid 
down  in  Gospels,  %  131,  col.  1873,  begin.),  (a) 
Thus  there  is  no  difficidty  in  believing  that  Jesus  on  a 
Sabbath  day  healed  Peter's  mother-in-law  and  other 
sick  peisoos.  but  on  the  following  day  withdrew  him- 
self into  soUtude  and  was  sought  out  by  Peter  and  his 
comrades  with  the  view  of  bringing  him  back  (Mk.  la^ 
3B=Lk.  438-43  ;  Mt.  814-17  has  the  healings  only). 

[b)  That  the  name  Cephas  (Peter)  was  bestowed  upon 
Simon  by  Jesus  may  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  in 
%ig^x  regarded  as  wholly  crediUe  even  if  the  date  at 
which  it  was  bestowed  remains  imcertain.  According 
to  Mk.  (8 16)  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  were 
first  chosen.  A  more  appropriate  occasion  but  not  on 
that  account  historically  established  would  be  that  of 
the  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi  with  which  ML  (I618} 
connects  it  (see  Ministsy,  §  4,  end).  If  ML  already 
when  Peter's  call  b  recorded  (4iS)  and  ^ain  at  the 
choosing  of  the  apostles  (lOa)  says:  'Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,'  he  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken  as  intend- 
ing to  indicate  the  time  at  which  the  name  was  given, 
but  wmply  as  vrishing  to  apprise  his  readers  that  this 
Simon  was  the  man  whom  they  akeady  knew  as  Peter. 
Lk.  (614)  likewise  has  on  the  occasion  of  the  choosing 
of  the  apostles  the  words  '  Simon,  whom  he  also  named 
Peter.'  By  this,  however,  he  perhaps  does  not  mean 
to  convey  that  the  name  was  bestowed  by  Jesus  then, 
but  only  that  it  had  been  bestowed  Iqr  him  at  one  time 
or  another. 

{c)  Equally  natural  is  it  to  reo^nise  fiuthful  remi- 
niscence in  the  statement  that  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  took 
Peter,  James,  and  John  to  watch  with  him,  and  that 
nevertheless  they  fell  asleep  (Mk.  1439-4s  =  Ml  2636-46), 
even  althotigb  we  cannot  be  certain  that  this  last 
happened  three  several  times.  This  last  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  is  no  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  Lk. 
(2240-46)  who  mentions  the  incidmt  as  having  occitfied 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  disciples,  for 
as  he  unquestionably  was  acquainted  with  Mk.  the 
simplification  here  must  be  explained  as  due  merdy  to 
absence  of  interest  in  the  details  of  the  story. 

In  the  case  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  also — 
{a)  No  difficulty  will  be  fUt  in  recognising  true  remi- 
niscence in  the  stateinent  that  Jesus  suffered  no  one  but 
Ifl  Jalma'  J""**-  "°<i  John  to  go  with  him 

d^uffhter.       *he  house  or  (besides  the  parents  of 
^         the  girl)  to  enter  the  room  where  she  lay 
(Mk.  637-40). 

If  Mt.  (9  93-90  has  nothing  about  tlus,  lus  sileace  is  to  be 
connected  wiui  toe  fact  that  here  in  odwr  particulaTS  also  be  is 
notably  much  briefer  than  dtber  Mk,  or  IJc.,  jut  as  be  is  in 
three  other  miracle  Dsiradvea :  that  of  the  Gadarcsw  and 
berdoT swine  whidi  inunediately precedes (Mk.fii-9o—Ht.8s^ 
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there  ii  bIm>  the  story  of  the  impruonment  and  death  of  John 
tbe  Baptist  <Mk.ei7-9g=Mt.  143-13)  which  Lk.  has  not  at  all. 
Uc.'s  (liverEence<d  51-53)  is  presuniably  not  soseriously  intended 
U  it  has  bean  represented  aoove  (§  51:)  in  verbal  strictness  to  be 
— namely,  that  it  was  tbe  parents  and  the  three  disciples  who 
laughed  Jesus  to  scorn.  Perhaps  when  he  wrote  the  words 
(f. 5*),  'and  all  were  weeping  and  bewuling  her,'  Lk.  was 
thinking  not  of  the  five  persons  named  immediately  before,  but, 
like  Mk.,  of  the  multitude  assembled  within  the  house,  and  has 
anly_fiuled  to  bring  this  to  dear  expression.  In  any  case  he  has 
retained  the  separatwo  of  tbe  three  disciplct  from  ibe  rest. 

{i)  As  the  occurrence  is  tiif  only  accradited  one  In 
the  Gospel  historj  whidi  must  have  presented  itself  to 
those  who  witnessed  it  as  a  case  ttf  raisii^  of  the  dead 
it  is  very  concavable  that  the  presence  of  only  three 
disciples  should  have  imfnressed  itself  upon  the  memory. 
Whilst  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  (Lk.  7  n- 
17)  and  of  Laz^iis  (Jil  11 1-44;  cp  John,  Son  of 
ZsBBDEB,  8g  3oa,  35^,  37a)  cannot  be  regarded  as 
historical,  no  more  exception  need  be  taken  to  the 
raising  of  tlie  dagghler  dT  Jainis  than  to  the  resuscitar 
tna  cdT  EiUyehns  (Ac:ta  S07-i«),  if  only  one  take  as 
literally  the  wcnrds  of  Jesus,  '  the  child  is  not  dead  but 
steepeth,'  as  one  does  those  of  Paul,  '  his  life  is  in  him.' 

According  to  Mk.  Jesus  spoke  these  words  before  be  had  seen 
the  girlianoit  is  very  eauly  conceivable  that  information  received 
from  tbe  lather  may  have  enabled  him  to  form  this  judgment ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  this  element  in  the  stoiy  arises  from 
uncwtscious  modification  of  the  t«al  fact  and  that  it  is  Lk.  who 
is  in  the  right  here  when  he  represents  Jesus  as  uttering  the 
words  in  presence  of  the  girl,  even  if  this  representation  does  not 
rest  upon  the  direct  testimony  oC  an  eye-witness  but  upon  altera- 
lioit  of  tbe  text  of  Mk. 

The  account  of  Peter's  call  in  Mk.  li6-3o=Mt.  iiS-aa 
is  an  excellent  example  of  shortening  and  condensation 

1&.  <uii    ^    fuller  narrative  by  tradition.    It  is  un< 
vBU.  ii^oiiaijiQ        j„       jceoe  no  words  but 

these  of  Jesos  should  have  been  spoken :  '  Come  ye 
after  me  and  I  will  malK  you  to  become  fishers  of  men.' 
Peter  and  his  comrades  Andrew,  James,  and  John  must 
assuredly  have  had  previous  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Jesus  and  must  on  their  side  have 
bad  some  conversation  with  him.  No  eye-witness  could 
possibly  give  so  colourkst  an  accoiut  as  that  in  Mk. 
and  Ml  The  later  oarrators,  however,  had  no  longer 
any  interest  in  dramatic  details  or  in  the  psychological 
processes  which  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  four 
fishennen.  The  central  action,  the  call  given  by  Jesus, 
alone  engaged  their  attention,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
edification  which  tbey  had  in  view  witen  they  circulated 
it.  and  as  an  example  fbr  the  cmverts  whom  they  vrished 
to  incite  by  ft,  the  narrative  may  have  seemed 
beautiful  and  precious  just  in  proportion  to  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  call  of  Jesus  came  to  Peter  and  his 
comrades,  and  the  absolute  promptitude  of  their  obedi- 
ence. Apart  from  this,  however,  Mk.  and  Mt.  unques- 
tionably |»esent  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the 
undoubtedly  historical  call  of  Peter. 

The  story  of  Peter's  draught  (Lk.  foils  to  be 
adduced  hwe  as  a  parallel  although  in  so  as  we  are 
14.  Dranffht  ^'^^'''^S  l***  credible  to  tbe 

of^^i.  of  narratives  its 

proper  place  in  the  discussion  would 
have  been  much  earlier.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  few 
examples  we  have  in  the  Synoptists  of  a  consciously- 
fram^  allegory  being  put  forward  in  the  form  of  a 
seemingly  historical  narrative  in  order  to  set  forth  a 
particular  idea ;  this  idea  is  in  point  of  fiict  quite  clear. 

(a)  First  of  all  it  is  certain  that  the  scene  is 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  what  we  read  in  Mk.  and 
Mt.  about  the  call  of  Peter  and  his  comrades  ;  for  Lk. 
nowhere  narrates  this  last,  and  on  the  other  band  intro- 
doces  its  main  point  at  the  end  of  the  passage  before  us 

iv.  to) :  '  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men. ' 
At  its  be^ning  Lk.  places  the  scene  in  which  Jesns 
teaches  the  multitude  standing  on  the  shore  from  a  boat 
(S3).    Now,  in  Mk.  (4i/)  and  Mt.  (13 1-3)  this  is  the 
scene  io  which  certain  parables  are  ddivered  ;  but  Lk. 
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avoids  givif^  it  in  the  parallel  passage  dealing  with 
these  parables  (84)-  Thus  we  have  in  Lk.  &  an  artilidal 
composition  from, various  elements  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  into  its  purpose.  {c)  Now 

the  function  of  a  fisher  of  men  is  exercised  means  of 
teaching  ;  if  then  we  find  Jesus  engaged  in  teaching  at 
the  beginning  of  our  pericope  this  indicates  to  us  bow 
the  draught  of  fishes  that  immediate  follows  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  namely,  not  as  relating  to  takes  of  literal 
fish  but  in  the  deeper  sense  as  relating  to  the  capture  of 
human  souls.  'Urns  the  idea  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  the  parable  of  the  net  in  ML  I847,  only  without 
its  reference  to  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  good  fish 
from  tbe  bad.  (</)  Tbe  narrative  before  us,  how- 

ever, admits  of  still  more  definite  interpretation  in  detaiL 
Simon  with  his  comrades  has  toiled  in  vain  the  whole 
night  through ;  now,  on  receiving  a  special  command 
from  Jesus,  be  makes  an  unexpected  haul.  This  has 
already  been  rightly  interpreted  by  the  Tubingen  school 
as  referring  to  tbe  difference  between  the  practically 
fruitless  mission  to  tbe  Jews  and  the  highly  successful 
mission  to  tbe  Gentiles.  In  the  latter,  Peter  received 
a  special  Divine  command  and  this  was  necessary  in 
order  to  overcome  bis  original  aversion  to  such  an 
undertaking  (Acts  109-33).  {e)  The  launching 

forth  into  the  deep  also  will  admit  of  being  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  missions  to  heathen  lands 
as  oompared  with  the  less  venturesome  putting  out 
a  little  from  the  shore,  althoi:^  it  is  not  said  that 
the  fruitlessness  of  the  night's  tCHl  is  caused  by  the 
proximity  to  the  shore.  (/)  The  sin  of  which 

Peter  becomes  suddenly  conscious  (f.  8)  is  thus  by  no 
means  sinfulness  in  general — reference  to  this  were  but 
little  called  for  by  the  circumstances — but  definitely  the 
sin  of  failure  hitherto  to  recognise  and  practice  the  duty 
of  evangelising  the  Gentiles  as  befitting  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God.  (f)  We  are  now 
able  to  perceive  the  significance  also  of  tbe  place  wbera 
Lk.  has  brought  in  the  calling  of  Peter. 

He  introduces  it  at  a  later  point  than  Mk.  and  Mt.  In 
particular  it  is  preceded  in  Lk.  by  tbe  rejection  of  Jesns  at 
Nazareth  <4i»-3o),  which  on  a  amall  scale  foreshadows  the 
rejecdon  cdT  Jesus  by  the  entire  Jewish  people  (see  GosPXL^ 
1 109  4).  It  IS  appropriate  that  it  shonla  be  fbuowed  by  the 
command  of  Jesus  enjoining  the  mission  to  tbe  Gcniilei,  ud  is 
in  harmony  with  tbe  principle  carried  tbrou^  by  the  MM 
author  in  Acts  (see  Acts,  |  4,  middleX  acnuding  to  which  Fsul 
preadies  tbe  gn^I  to  the  Gentile*  in  each  dty  ooly  after  it  hat 
Men  i^ected  by  tha  Jews.  In  tbe  gospel,  by  placinc  the  caning 
of  Peter  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  author  Has  brooght 
aboot  tbe  awkwardness  that  Peter  has  to  be  brought  Into  cwm 
relaliaBi  with  Jesus  even  before  bis  call,  at  tbe  healing  ot  his 
motber-fai-law  (4  jsyC)— even  altbpt^  bis  name  is  suppresKd  in 
443,  ib<  parallel  to  Mk.  Ijfr— whilst  tbe  occaaon  of  Ihift draught 
of  fishes,  in  itself  considered,  appears  to  be  the  flnt  at 
Peter  with  Jesus. 

In  this  we  may  perhaps  find  &  bint  that  Lk.  saw 
the  ^gnificance  of  this  pericope  as  reforing  to  the  misHoo 
to  the  Gentiles  (or  perhaps  even  invented  it  ?  see  bdow,  >) 
and  in  accordance  with  this  gave  it  the  place  it  now 
occupies.  (A)  Tbe  naming  of  James  and  John 

as  those  who,  according  to  v.  jo/.,  follow  Jesus  along 
with  Peter  is  still  more  noteworthy.  Why  is  it  that 
precisely  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  is  absent — 
Andrew  whom  neverthdess  Mk.  (I16)  and  Mt  (4 18) 
mention  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  him?  It  can 
hardly  be  by  accident  merely  that  by  this  omission  the 
names  left  are  the  names  of  the  three  who  according  to 
Gal. 2 9  were  the  'pillars'  of  the  primitive  church  and 
who  at  the  Coimcil  of  Jerusalem,  though  at  first  avetse, 
in  the  end  gave  their  sanction  to  the  missioa  to  the 
Gentiles ;  it  can  hardly  be  mere  accident,  even  altbotigh 
there  the  James  intended  is  no  longer  the  scm  of  Zebedee 
but  James  the  brother  of  Jesus.  (>)  Further,  be 

it  noticed  at  how  late  a  pcnnt  they  are  introdttced. 

Tbe  nanative  to  mm  that  almost  down  to  its  dose  Peter  alom 
figures  in  it  along  with  Jesus.  Helpers  such  as  an  neccmy 
where  nuuiy  nets  are  in  use  he  certainly  has,  according  to  v». 
4-6  and  v.^  (on  v.  7  see  below,  k) ;  but  it  is  ttot  tbougnt  worth 
while  to  give  their  luuaes,  and  they  must  therefore  b«  ngardad 
as  aubonUnate  penons  like  tbe  hired  servants  in  Mk.  I  to.  Mm 
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all  hftve  been  grouped  together  in  v.  9  by  the  phrase  '  all  who 
were  with  him'  (wirra^  rovt  cthk  avry)  the  addition  'as  also 
James  and  John '  (ifUKMt  Si  ast  'l(U(i>|Soi'  nu  'Iw^>vi|i')  comes  in 
utangely ;  out  moreover,  after  they  have  been  named,  Jesui 
eocs  on  to  addreai  the  words  'fear  not,  for  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men,'  to  Peter  abne,  whilst  yet  Mcmding  to  v.  n  Jame« 
and  John  appropriate  ■(  also. 

AH  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  narrative 
originally  named  Peter  alone,  and  that  the  reference 
to  James  and  John  was  only  introduced  into  it  after- 
wards. The  object  of  its  introduction  in  Uiat  case 
would  have  been  to  restore  agreement  with  Mk.  and 
Mt.  the  naming  of  several  apostles  who  bad  been 
simultaneously  called  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
restrict  their  number  to  that  of  the  three  '  pillars.'  It 
will  hardly,  however,  be  safe  to  attribute  any  such 
iatoition  to  an  interpolator ;  rather  must  it  be  put  to  the 
account  of  the  redactor  who  had  the  plan  of  the  whole 
book  in  his  mind.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  to 
sappose  that  Lk.  did  not  himself  invent  the  story  of 
Peter's  draught  of  fishes,  but  that  be  had  met  with  it  in 
writing  or  in  oral  tradition  and  that  its  meaning  as 
denoting  that  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  institu- 
tion of  Jesus  himself  was  fully  manifest  to  him. 

{it)  Now  at  last  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  judg- 
ment regarding  the  setxind  boat  mentioned  in  v.  7  and 
its  occupants. 

As  they  sre  spoken  of  as  '  fellows '  (/Urox^)  of  Peter  and  hU 
subordinates  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
identilled  with  James  and  Jc^n  who  axe  called  'partners' 
(jioimvoCi  of  Simon  in  v.  10.  The  inappropriateness,  however, 
which  has  already  Iwen  pointed  out  in  the  naming  of  James  ami 
John  in  V.  10  as  additions  to  the  '  all '  (iraiv&i)  of  f.  9  would  by 
no  means  he  got  over  by  this  identification  ;  for  the  'fellows' 
(udroyoi)  also  of  v.  7  are  included,  iu  the  'all '  of  ».  9.  But  as 
the  'fellows'  (jL^tmcoi)  of  v.  j  exercise  an  independent  activity 
and  liave  a  boat  01  their  own,  (heir  lumes,  had  tbey  raaily  been 
James  and  John,  would  ceitwnly  have  been  nwntioned  already 
tn  ft.  7_  and  not  held  over  till  v.  10  «4iere  no  independeni  activity 
{■attributed  to  them. 

Thus  we  must  seek  to  ascertain  their  names  from 
ther  wixk.  They  are  call^  in  to  help  because*  Peter 
and  his  comrades — in  whose  number  James  and  John 
are  thus  included — are  oneqnal  to  tbdr  task  unaided. 
This  applies  to  no  one  but  to  I^ul  and  those  with 
him.  In  actuality  be  was  the  <Niginator  of  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  one  who  had  merely 
been  called  in  to  assist ;  but  we  must  reflect  that 
here  the  dominating  presupposition  is  that  it  was  by 
the  original  apostles  that  this  mission  was  begun, 
at  the  direct  command  of  Jesus,  or  of  Gt>d.  So 
Acta  109-aa  IS7,  so  Lk.2447,  so  Mt28i9;  so,  still, 
Justin  {Afol.  i  883  iSs  60  la.  Dial  43,  b^n.).  On 
such  a  view  of  the  matter,  Paul  and  his  comrades  can 
only  figure  as  helpers  subsequently  called  in.  The  two 
boau  by  which  the  fish  that  bad  been  caught  were 
t»-ought  to  land  thus  signify,  not  the  mission  to  Jews 
and  to  Gentiles  respectively,  but  the  mission  of  the 
original  apostles  and  that  of  Paul.  That  of  the  former 
was  to  the  Jews  at  first  but  afterwards  was  extended  to 
the  Gentiles  also,  that  of  Paul  was  to  the  Gentiles  only. 
Jesus  from  the  beginning  makes  use  of  Simon's  boat ; 
but  this  eventually  proves  insufficient.  (/)  Whether 

the  touch  in  v.  6  that  the  nets  threatened  to  break  be 
simply  a  gr^hic  decoration  of  the  situation,  or  whether 
it  too  have  an  all^orical  meaning — namely,  that  through 
the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  the  unity  of  the  diurch  both 
beforeand  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2ii-a[)  was 
threatened  with  disruption,  as,  for  example,  is  suggested 
by  Carpenter  {TJie  First  Three  Gospel^K  1890,  vi.  5i, 
pp.  306-308) — must  remain  undecided,  as  no  such  mean- 
ing is  unmistakably  suggested  by  the  words.  So  much 
as  this,  however,  is  rightly  emphasised  by  Carpenter — 
that  the  author  of  Jn.  21  foimd  this  reference  in  our 
passage ;  for  his  remark  in  v.  n  that  for  all  the  multi- 
tude of  fishes  the  net  remained  nevertheless  unbroken  is 
clearly  intended  to  be  set  against  that  of  Lk.,  and 
indicates  that  the  tmity  of  the  church  had  not  come  to 
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harm.    Already  in  Mt.  13*7  we  find  the  net  eaqiio^ 
as  a  figure  for  the  kingdom  of  hea%-en. 

Peter's  denial  of  Jesus  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  his  caL 
Even  a  thorough-going  Paulinist  would  not  inve  in- 
IS  Denial  **  ««a">st  him— quite  apart  hm 

of  Jnus.  question  whether  m  the  absence  of 
any  tradition  he  would  have  foond  anj 
credence  had  he  done  so,  {a)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  question  whether  it  happened  ex^y  thtice. 
or  whether  the  number  three  belongs  to  a  later  develop- 
ment. That  the  scene  gained  in  dramatic  character  as 
it  was  handed  on  by  <Hte  narrator  to  another  ii  shoni 
by  Lk.  22fc>,  according  to  which  the  eye  of  Jesus  fell  on 
Peter  after  the  third  denial — a  circtmistance  of  whii* 
Mk  and  Mt.  know  nothing  (as  to  the  cause  which 
rendered  this  change  possiUe  see  below,  %igd). 
Doubtless,  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  bow  the 
whole  night  was  passed,  the  intoral  between  tbe  secmd 
denial  and  the  third  is  given  in  Lk-  (22)p)  not  as 'a 
little  while'  (so  Mk.1470  and  Mt.2673),  bntas  'aboat 
one  hour. ' 

{6)  Still  more  insistent  is  tbe  question  as  to  whether, 
and  if  so  in  what  form,  Jesus  foretold  the  denial  <^ 
Peter.  From  the  outset  we  must  regard  as  law 
additions  the  words  of  Jesus,  found  only  in  Lk.  (22ji/|, 
which  foretell  not  only  the  temptatkui  that  is  alxnt  to 
come  upon  Peter,  but  also  the  ultimate  stabiU^  bis 
faith,  with  the  added  exhortation  :  '  Do  thou,  when 
once  thou  hast  turned  again,  stablish  thy  brethrcD.' 

Their  principal  theme  already  is  that  Peter  is  to  be  tbe  Gkc  ta 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (see  RBSUHnEcnoK-KAUA- 
Tivss,  ^  37),  and  in  presence  of  such  a  prediction  ielatii«  to  <> 
more  distant  future  the  passing  denial  of  Peter  seems  like  la 
insignificant  intermexxo.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  »  prolabic 
such  gentleness  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Jesus  in  this  }i>  son 
a  moment,  even  should  one  have  no  difficulty  in  atttiboiiu  ti> 
him  such  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future  as  is  presuppoMd  byLL 
Besides,  in  Lk.  the  prophecy  of  tbe  denial  is  placed  in  lb 
supper  cbambei,  not  as  in  Mk.  and  lit.  on  the  way  I0 
Gethsemane, 

{c)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improfaaUe 
that,  on  the  last  evening  erf"  his  life,  in  <»nver»ng  about 
what  lay  before  him,  Jesus  should  have  exptessed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  tnnstanty  of  his  disciples,  that  Peter 
should  have  declared  his  own  with  empiiasis,  and  that 
the  doubt  should  thereupon  have  been  expressed  anew 
and  perhaps  in  very  drastic  form.  If  Jesus  actoaltyoii 
this  occavon  uttered  the  prediction  that  Pets  would  in 
an  exceedingly  short  time  deny  him.  we  still  are  not 
compelled  to  suppose  that  the  prediction  was  mrant 
otherwise  than  conditionally,  to  some  sut:h  effect  as  the 
following  :  '  should  it  so  happen  that  thou  fall  into 
grievous  temptation  to  deny  me  thoti  wilt  not  bare 
constancy  enough  to  resist  it.'  As  for  the  threefbld 
repetition  there  is  much  reastm  to  apiH^mtd  thai  the 
prediction  of  Jesus  as  to  this  was  a/towards  nude 
much  more  explicit  than  K  had  been,  in  view  (tfirtaiwii 
known  or  believed  to  have  actually  happoKd. 

(rf)  The  same  holds  good  of  the  specification  of  time: 
before  the  cock  crows  (Mt.  26  34  =  Uc  2234) ;  and  m  an 
intensified  degree  of  that  given  in  Mk,  (143i]:  before 
the  cock  crows  twice.  Indeed,  the  additiooal  state- 
ment—found only  in  Mk.  (146B7a) — of  tbe  £act  tlat 
the  cock  Bcttnlly  was  heard  to  crow  twice,  is  a  dear 
sign  of  the  secondary  character  of  our  canonical  Mk.  as 
compared  with  Mt  and  Lk.  (see  Gospel.s,  S  ti94 

Even  the  textual  criticism  of  the  passage  seems  to  shov  tbu 
this  datum  is  one  wbich  crept  only  gradually  into  the  tot  <^ 
Mk.  In  e.  68  the  addition  sal  ixJimtp  i^>iinm»  b  so  wciklj 
attested  that  it  is  omitted  by  WH  and  does  not  appear  era  cc 
the  margin ;  still,  there  is  certainly  a  htans  if  in  v;  R  we  md. 
'  and  straightway  the  second  time  the  codt  CKw' wsthontHF 
previous  mention  made  of  the  fim  time. 

(«)  Lastfy,  the  feet  of  the  cock's  baring  crowed  at  aB 
has  been  sometimes  called  in  question  by  reason  cf  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Mishna  {BdM  A'ammdtj).  t 
was  forludden  to  keep  fowls  in  Jertisalem. 

It  was  expressly  permitted,  however,  we  read,  to  pan:ha!e 
them  to  be  killed,  or  to  receive  (hem  as  presents  for  the  sanMpw- 
pose  (I'A.  IO9),  and  it  is  testified  that  on  one  occaaioa  a  cock  «u 
■toned  in  Jeruialein  became  it  had  killed  ahninanheiiv(addd) 
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r£J»)^iA,  4 1 ;  lee  «I1  the  DMngea  siven  in  Brandt,  Ewuig, 
Gttck.,  1693,  3a/.).  Thus,  the  fact  orthe  cock  crowinK  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  luihiatorical ;  yet  neither  can  it  be  shown  with 
certainty  to  be  hiitoricaL  Cockcrowing  (aAigTopo^i-ta)  is, 
according  to  Mk.  IS  35,  the  third  of  the  four  night-watdie*  into 
wlucb  toe  night  was  divided  hy  the  Romans  (see  Day,  |  4). 
Thisdiviuoo  into  four  isciment  in  the  NT  (Mk.  048=iMt.  His 
Ada  IS  4),  although  the  Israelites  originally  divided  the  night 
into  only  three  watches  Qudg.  719,  cp  L«m,Sig  £z.l49| 
tS.Il  II,  and,  in  all  prabatHlity,  also  Lk.lS3B}.  As  the  second 
Roman  night-watch  which  ended  at  midnight  is  called  '  mid- 
night* (^mvimov),  we  must  su^Mise  that  the  cockcrowing 
from  which  the  third  took  its  name  originally  denoted  the  time 
at  which  it  came  to  an  end,  that  is,  mom  3  a^.  The  saying 
of  Jesus  cotdd  thus  very  easily  have  run  in  this  form:  'before 
codccrowing'  before  three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning] 

tboashalt  have  dented  me,*  without  any  intention  to  predict  that 
directly  aAer  the  denial  a  cock  should  literally  crow ;  and  with 
equal  ease  might  the  view  have  arisen  through  a  misundentand- 
ing,  that  Jesus  had  actually  foretold  this  detail,  and  that  the 
piediction  had  been  fulfilled. 

Amongst  the  most  certainly  assured  &cts  of  the  life 
of  Peter  must  be  ranked  that  of  the  confession  he  made 
H  Owifwilffln  ^  CsesarM  Philippi  (Mk.  8i7-3o=Mt 


■tCnnna 


iei3-3o=Lk.  9iB-ai).   (a)  Even  Wrede 


PhiUppL 


{Das  Afessiasgeheimniss  in  den  Evan- 
gelUn.  1901,  pp.  115-134,  337-339) 
does  not  venture  positively  to  pronounce  it  unhbtorical 
'although  be  also  says  that  one  need  not  shrink  from 
such  a  view  if  it  seem  to  be  required. 

According  to  Wrede,  Hk.  believed  that  Jenu  had  kapt  his 
Hessiahship  a  secret  from  the  people  throughout  the  iritole  of 
his  life^hut  Dad  cooimunicated  it  tonisdiscipTe-i,  though  without 
producing  vndentanding  on  their  part.  Not  till  after  the 
rcanmction  of  Jcstis,  a^ording  to  Hk.,  did  any  real  recogni- 
tioDof  what  Jesus  was  b^io.  Wrede  believes  that  this  view  of 
Hlc  b  hittoricallT  Use,  but  nevertheless  considers  that  it 
dominatss  the  wboM  of  his  gospel,  and  further,  that  Hk.  is  not 
conadoos  of  the  fnquency  wUb  which  it  is  traversed  by  his 
rqtaated  statement^  aootiiding  to  which  the  Uesdahihlp  of 
Jeans  all  the  sanM  did  not  remain  a  sccreL  It  must  be  uiged, 
however,  that  the  confesnoa  of  Peter  is  little  in  hannoay  irith 
either  the  secrecy  observed  about  the  Mmiahahip  of  J«us  or 
the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  nnderstand  iL 

{b)  Wrede  eitdeavours,  therefore,  at  least  to  lessen 
the  importance  of  the  confession  as  much  as  possible  in 
Mk.'s  connection,  pointing  out  that  it  is  only  in  Mt., 
which  was  written  later  than  Mk. ,  that  Jesus  put  a  high 
value  upon  the  confession.  It  is  the  fact  that  in  Mt. 
I61S/  only  the  dedgnatkm  of  Peter  as  a  rock  can  be 
regarded  as  historical,  and  this,  too,  without  our  being 
able  to  be  certain  that  it  was  given  to  him  just  then  (see 
g  II  Ministry,  §§4,  5a,  b).  It  has  further  to  be 
observed  that  by  the  form  in  which  the  question  of  Jesus 
is  put  in  Ml  the  scene  is  made  unintelligible^ 

Whilst,  according  to  Hk.  (and  Lk.X  Jesus  adcs  '  Who  do  the 
peo|rie  say  that  I  (^i)  am  T '  he  is  represented  in  Ut.  as  having 
asked  'Who  do  the  people  say  that  the  son  of  man  isT'  Ut. 
himself  allows  us  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  right  fonn :  for  In  the 
form  of  the  seoood  Question  of  Jesus  he  oMncidea  witn  Mk.  and 
Lk.  :  'but  ye,  who  ooye  say  tliat  I  ijUi  amT'  In  so  far  as  'son 
of  man'  is  a  deugnation  of  the  Menian,  accndinglo  the  form 
of  the  first  Question  in  Mt,  the  answer — viz.,  'Thou  art  the 
Christ,'  would  already  have  been  ^ven  by  Jesus  in  the  question. 

Yet  this  form  of  the  question  presumably  is  due  not 
to  unhistOTidty  on  Mt.  's  part,  but  to  intention.  Already 
in  Mt.  lOas  1240  1341,  and  especially  in  I433  ('  of  a 
truth  tbou  art  the  Son  of  God'),  all  which  passages  are 
wanting  in  Mk.  and  Lk. ,  the  Measiahship  oi  Jesus  has 
been  proclaimed.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  appro- 
l^ate  question  in  I613  is  no  longer,  Whom  do  the  people 
say  that  I  am  ?  but  only,  Whom,  more  exactly,  do  the 
people  say  that  he  who  is  already  known  as  the  Son  of 
Man  is?  Accordingly,  in  Mt.  the  answer  of  Peter 
does  not  nzn  umidy  as  in  Mk.  ("Thou  art  the  Christ,' 
riy  ft  i  Xpi<rr*t ;  similarly  in  Lk.  ■  the  Christ  of  God,' 
rftr  Xpiordr  -nv  8eoG),  but  there  is  added,  as  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  addition  :  '  the  son  of  the  living 
God'  (6  vlM  ToO  QfoO  rot)  fV^roi).  This  last  title 
plainly  must  be  r^iarded  as  expressing  more  than  '  the 
Christ '  (i  X/Horit)  or  than  '  Son  of  Man,'  and  therefore 
denotes  Jesus  not  as,  let  us  say,  in  an  ethkal  sense  a 
Son  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the  OT.  that  is,  as 
one  who  subordinates  his  will  to  the  will  of  God  as  a 
son  does  in  presence  of  his  father,  but  in  a  metaphysical 
sense  as  a  being  proceeding  in  a  supernatural  way  from 
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God,  a  meaning  which  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  either  'Messiah'  or  'Son  of  Man.'  Thus  we 
have  here  a  dogmatic  development 

{c)  Granted,  however,  that  Mt  in  the  poinU  just 
mentkmed  goes  beyond  the  «iginal  record,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  has  also  altered  the  sitoalicm 
in  an  unhistorical  sense  by  the  words  assigned  to  Jestu 
in  16 17  which  are  not  met  with  in  Mk.  or  Lk.:  'flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee  but  my 
Father,'  etc. 

Even  should  Wrede  be  correct  in  saying  that  Mk.  attaches  to 
the  confessionof  Peter  just  as  little  importance  as  to  the  words  of 
the  demoniacs  who.  on  usiepiescntatioa,  mMe  than  once  (1 14  6  7) 
applied  to  Jesus  tan  same  predicate  as  Peter  applies  here,  and 
that  on  tlut  account  Jesus  does  not  praiso  Peter,  but,^  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  demoniacs,  merely  bids  him  be  silent,  uus  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  would  simply  be  in  each  instance  only  a 
cootequence  of  the  view  attributed  by  Wrede  to  Uk.  that  the 
Hesdalalup  of  Jestu  had  to  be  kept  accrcL 

As  a  historical  fact,  however,  apart  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Mk. ,  the  occurrence  could  in  no  case  have 
elidted  sudi  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Fw 
even  in  the  r^vcsentatitm  of  Mk.  Jesos  assuredly  does 
not  act  upon  the  plan  of  concealing  his  Messiahship ; 
he  studiously  seeks  to  elicit  an  expression  of  it  from  the 
disciples.  It  is  presupposed  in  this  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  recognised  him  as  Messiah.  It  is  thus  a  moment 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  when  the  words 
'  Tbou  art  the  Messiah '  are  ^br  the  first  time  spidcen  b^ 
them. 

{d)  The  injunction  to  tell  no  man  is  also,  even  without 
the  theory  of  Mk.  spoken  of  above,  very  readily  intelligible 
in  the  mouth  of  the  historical  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  he 
cannot  have  been  without  apprehensions  lest  the  people 
should  misunderstand  his  Messiahship,  and  perhaps  set 
their  hopes  on  him  as  one  who  was  to  free  them  from 
the  ydko  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the  scene  ret^ns  its 
importance  as  maiking  a  turning-point  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  disdples,  and  can  thmfore  qtiite  approini- 
ately  be  spoken  of  as  a  divine  revelation  accorded  to 
Peter.  In  view  of  the  importance  it  thus  possessed,  it  is 
also  easy  to  believe  that  it  should  have  engraved  itself 
upon  the  memory  of  the  disciples  and  taken  a  secure 
j^ace  in  tradhion— unless  one  were  to  n^ard  it  as  pure 
fiction.  Against  this,  however,  as  Wrede  also  has 
perceived,  there  are  various  considerations,  amongst 
them  this,  that  it  is  assigned  to  a  definite  locality  in  the 
journey  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  which  seems  to  point  to 
definite  recollection.  On  the  point  that  Mt  lis?  gives 
no  ground  for  doubting  the  actuality  of  Peter's  con- 
fession, see  JOHH.  Son  of  Zbbedee,  $  35  b. 

Immediately  on  Petals  confession  follows  in  all  tbe 
syuoptiiu  the  first  prediction      Jesus  of  his  passion, 

n  1^   d«th,  and  resurrection  (Mk.  831/.  = 

"•"W^"^  Mtl6ai  =  Lk.9«.);    and    in  Mk. 

MMMB.  (83a/)  and  Mt  {ICaa/)  it  is  added 
that  Peter  had  reproved  his  master,  but  was  in  turn 
rebuked  and  addressed  as  Satan.  Here  it  must  be 
again  remarkod  that  not  only  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
regarding  his  resunection,  but  also  the  detailed  predic- 
tions of  his  passion  and  death  are  open  to  grave  doubt, 
and  least  probable  of  all  is  it  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  Peter  had  uttered  his  confession  for  the 
first  time — a  moment  which  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  joyfiil  in  all  his  life — Jesus  should  have  exfvessed 
himselif  as  be  did  (see  GOSPSLS,  |  I45«./}.  This  is 
not  eqtiivalent  to  saying  that  Jesiu  on  no  occaskm  in 
the  later  period  of  his  public  life  ever  had  or  expressed 
the  tboi^ht  that  sufiering  and  death  might  be  in  store 
for  him.  On  some  such  occasion  may  very  well  have 
happened  the  scene  between  Peter  and  his  master 
which  now  stands  immediately  after  the  great  confession. 
The  expression  ■  Satan '  by  its  very  strength  is  its  own 
guarantee  that  none  of  the  later  nanators  could  have 
invented  it ;  in  fitct,  the  entire  scene  is  wanting  in  the 
evangelist  to  whom  tmdency-criticism  would  have  fcnuid 
least  difiteulty  in  assigning  it  (see  above,  $  5  ^,  e). 
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III.  ACCOKDING  TO  THE  FOUKTH  GOSPEU 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  utterances  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
-  regarding  Peter,  we  shall  find  thai  lome  of 
~r  them  rest  upon  thoie  of  the  sjrnoptists  and 
flf?^^,t  •"ive  nierely  received  a  Jcdiannine  cotoaring ; 
~Tt^~  but  that  others,  where  they  contain  new 

V*'^'^    matter,  cannot  lay  claim  to  historicity. 

(a)  The  nearest  approach  to  the  synoptic  account 

IMk.  1496-31  and  ||)  is  made  by  the  Johannine  in  describ- 
ug  the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  (Jn.  18  33-38) ;  yet  even 
here  we  already  see  clearly  the  Johannine  colouring. 

It  U  not  u  in  Hit.  Mid  Ht.  the  Bdjoiidne  R&rence  to  the 
dreaded  KMtcring  of  the  diidples  that  kItm  Peter  the  occation 
for  making  bis  proaiiM  never  to  leave  Jesus ;  it  Is  a  speciftcatly 
lohannine  tbouglu  which  in  a  quite  uoiilar  BMimer  has  abeady 
Dcea  brought  forwaid  in  7  33^^891,  and  wUchi  moicovcr,  as  we 
•o  oflen  find  in  the  Foum  Goapel,  lends  itsdf  to  mknnder- 
uandinz  as  posaetuiw  at  once  an  obvioos  onemal  mMnins 
and  a  hidden  tmritualiense :  '  Wbitber  I  go,  ye  cannot  come. 
Peter,  like  alt  tbe  interlocuton  of  leins  in  die  Founh  Gospel, 
takes  it  in  the  snHace-meaning :  'Lord,  iriuther  goest  tlmnT 
.  .  .  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  even  now? '  As  t«sards 
the  time  at  v^ich  this  was  nud,  Jn.  agrees  with  Lie  against 
Hk.  and  Mt.  (sM  above,  f  I3«). 

{i)  In  the  acoount  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus  a  legendary 
development  is  apparent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  so  far 
as  here  (18 10)  the  name  of  Malchus  tbe  servant  of  the 
high  priest  is  given ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  synoptists. 
Equally  legendary  perhaps,  but  perhaps  also  deliberately 
followed,  is  the  other  derolopment  according  to  which 
Peter  is  named  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  follower  who 
widded  the  sword  whilst  the  synoptists  merely  say :  '  A 
certain  one  of  them  that  stood  l^'  (Mk.  I447),  or  words 
to  the  same  effect. 

To  this,  monovei,  it  has  to  be  added  thai  it  is  only  in  tbe 
synoptists  that  any  motive  can  be  found  for  the  stroke ;  it  is  at 
the  moment  when  Jesus  is  being  seized  (so  Mk.  and  Mt.)  or 
about  to  be  seised  (so  Lk.)  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Judu.  in  Jn^  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  cohtnt  of  500  (or 
1000)  men  has  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  Jesus  voluntarily  surrenders 
himself  and  all  that  he  asks  of  his  captors  u  that  hisdisciplesmav 
be  allowed  to  escape  unharmed  (I64-9).  Lastly,  the  mird  witn 
which  Jcsna  rebukes  tbe  sword-stroke  receives  a  jTohannlne  form. 
In  Mk.  it  is  not  reported  at  all ;  Lk.  (23  51)  has  it  quite  briefly : 
'  Suffer  ye  thus  far.'  Thus  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  Jn.  is  Mt. 
Se5a-S4 ;  but  in  Jn.  18 11  this  is  compressed  into  tbe  question  : 
'The  cup  which  the  Fattier  bath  given  me,  diall  I  not  drink  itf 
By  this  question  is  set  aside  from  the  outset  by  the  Johannine 
Clirist  a  thought  which  the  Jesus  of  the  synoptists  earnestly 
cherishes  for  a  time — that  involved  in  the  prayer  that '  this  cup ' 
might  pass  from  him— exactly  as  in  12  aj,  where  the  words  are 
tobe  taken  a*  a  question  :  '^What  shall  I  sayT  (Shall  I  say :) 
Father  save  me  from  this  beurl'  (cp  John,  Son  of  Zkbbdkk, 
|>6«). 

Jn.  has  left  on  one  side  the  statement  of  Lk.  (2251) 
that  Jesus  healed  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest.  Perhaps  the  miracle  seemed  to  him  purposeless 
in  such  a  sittiation,  or  hardly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Logos. 

[c)  That  the  parallel  to  the  confession  of  Peter  (Mk. 
897-30  and  Bs)  ia  to  be  found  in  Jil  666-71  is  almost 
universally  conceded.  It  is  indeed  the  only  scene  in 
which,  as  in  the  synoptists,  in  answer  to  a  question 
expressly  addressed  to  all  the  twelve  disciples.  Peter  as 
their  spokesman  makes  a  confession  to  Jesus  ;  moreover, 
it  follows  soon  after  the  miracle  of  tiie  feeding  of  the 
multitude  (in  Mk.  and  Mt.  a^er  the  second  miracle). 
This  makes  the  variatitms  all  the  more  remailcable. 

The  ^aca  is  not  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cnarea  lUlippi 
but  ^ccordhv  10650^  at  Capemanm.  Peter  does  not  desirauae 
Jmh  as  the  Hesuui,  nor  can  be ;  (or  this  has  already  been 
dona  by  Andrew  fl      and  indeed  stQi  higher  predicates  have 


comfrfetely  tli 

Mt.  (tee  1 16  j),  that  character  of  novelty  which  gives  it  its  his- 
torical importance.  Tbe  expression  *th«  holy  one  of  God' 
(A  aycot  reC  e*ov)  also,  emi^>yed  by  Peter,  is  new  only  in  the 
Fourth  Goq>el,  but  carries  ntither  in  the  litoral  meaning  of  the 
words  nor  virtiM  of  the  iqiplication  made  of  it  in  Mk.  1  a4» 
Lk.  4  34,  by  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  (cp 
'the  holy  one,'  ft  £yu>f,  Rev.87  i  Jn.230j  'Aaron, 'the  holy 
one  of  tbe  LoTd,"Aapiiv  rbv  aycei' Kwpfcw,  PB.IO616;  'ihehOlr 
and  just,'  ftiytoc  «i  Sixatot,  Acts  8  rAapredicatetransomdmg 
those  previotisly  made  use  of  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Further, 
more,  the  words  of  Peter  are  entirely  in  the  Johannine  didactic 
style:  'words  of  ettrBallifi'(cpS34-36fl63lS49/};  'we  have 
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bdieved  and  know '  <cp  11 37  17  3  ■  Ja.  4  Fiaalh;  «c  bms 
the  absence  ot  any  word  of  rccognitian  ea  the  pan  nfjiwa  muk 
aa  w«  find  in  at  inst  Ml.  16 17. 

Aeoordiagto  J1LI44,  Bethsaidafathed^qf  Pe» 
(and  Andrew);  according  to  Mk. lai 39= Lk. 43131,  b 
also  acconling  to  Ml  8  5 14,  it  is  Capernaum. 

Id  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  it  is  sufgcsted  that  Pew 
(and  Andrew)  originally  belonged  to  Beihsu^ ;  im 
even  had  to  the  wholly  inwimisMble  ex^cais  that  acconfin^  to  d> 
change  of  prepositians  in  In.  1 44  Philip  was  in  virtne  of  hstbca 
domicile  'of' Bethsaida(«*kB4Ar<u<a)  but  by  birth  be  wis 'ott 
of'  Oqienanm  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (ia  wHtati 
'A.rtfiou  Km4  tln-pov).  In  reality  it  is  even  nncenain  wbedn 
tbe  naming  of  Bcrhsaida  has  claim  or  only  tnakes  gIurl  to  la>- 
torical  accuracy.    Cp  Fhiup,  coi.  3700,  n.  a. 

In  tbe  account  of  the  denial  of  Peter  (Jn.  18i5->7)— 

(a)  The  most  impwtant  dilicrences  as  compared  widi 
tbeqnioptists(Mk.  145466-79 and  ||s)  are  that  Petci gains 
IS.  rvmial.  B'^ccss  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest 
throu^  the  intervention  of  an  'othtr 
disciple,'  and  that  his  repentance  b  not  recorded. 
Upon  both  these  pt^ts  aee  §  aa,  be^n.  LegEodny 
developinent  is  seen  in  the  totidi  that  be  who  gira 
occasion  for  Peter's  third  denial  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  being  a  l"'"*™*  of 
him  whose  ear  Peter  cut  oflf.  Furthermore,  the  series 
of  the  three  denials  of  Peter  is  broken,  not.  howeve-,  as 
in  Lk.  {22s9)  between  the  second  and  the  third,  and  mt 
by  the  statement  that  an  interval  of  about  an 

hour  had  elapsed,  but  between  the  first  and  the  second, 
and  this  by  the  account  of  the  whole  proceedingi  in  tbe 
palace  of  Annas  and  t>f  Jesus's  being  led  away  to  the 
palace  of  Caiaphas. 

(i)  Spitta  {Zur  Gaci.  u.  £M.  d.  UrchnsteMOatm, 
1 158-166,  1893)  conjectures  the  original  order  cf  the 
verses  to  have  been  :  13 /  19-34  14-ie  35^37. 

That  is  to  say :  Jesus  was  brought  frMn  Gethsemant  to  tbe 
palace  of  Aiuias ;  here  Caiaphas  fyat  Annas)  investi^ied  the 
case,  then  Annas  sent  him  to  Caiaphas ;  thereupon  arrived  fira 
the  'other  disciple'  and  thereafter  Peter  in  the  oouilyanl  cf 
Caiaphas  (not  Annas)  and  Peter  denied  his  master  three  ttacs 
in  unbroken  succession.  When,  shortly  after  the  publicatioe  ef 
tbe  work  of  S^tla,  theSyr.  sin.  became  known,  it  was  found  that 
in  tbe  main  U  followed  the  same  order,  viz.  w.  lay^  14 14/ 
10-33  16-18  15^47.  Thus  here  also  the  case  is  beaiid  bciac 
uiaphas,  but  in  his  own  palace,  not  tn  that  of  Annas ;  benibo 
Peter  comes  into  tbe  court  of  Caiaphas  not  of  Annaa;  hoe  aba 
there  is  a  threefold  denial  without  intervening  iitddeni  aad 
p.  asis  ('now  Simon  Peter  was  standing  and  wanning  binMclO 
which  coinddes  with  the  dose  of  t«,  18  fiilis  aw»,  but  tba 
entnmce  of  the  'other  diad|de'inui  the  gdor  of  Cawfbas  decs 
not  immediately  precede,  but  h^ipens  some  conadeiaMe  tie* 
before. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  this  very  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment neither  of  these  two  rearrangements  of  the  vases 
can  be  regarded  as  the  original.  If  it  was,  as  Spina 
thinks,  Caiaphas  who  dealt  with  the  case  of  Jesus  in 
the  house  of  Annas,  the  ezpresskn  iii  v.  04  that  it  was 
Annas  who  sent  Jesus  to  Ccdai^tas  is  as  awkward  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  Syr.  sin.  has  in  point  of  fact  avoided 
this  awkwardness  by  reporting  no  hearing  at  the  boose 
of  Annas  at  all.  In  this  way,  however,  the  addition  ia 
Syr.  sin.  of  '  the  chief  priest '  (t6v  dfo^tepAi)  to  Cai^ihas 
(Kaui^cu>)  in  t>.  34  becomes  all  the  more  impoasiUeif 
this  verse  follows  immediatdy  npon  v.  io  wind 
Caiaphas  is  named  as  hi^  priest  of  that  year.  Betee 
all  others,  however,  this  question  will  obtrude  itidf: 
In  what  way,  if  it  be  not  the  original,  could  the  pnsot 
order  of  tbe  verses  have  arisen  ? 

S|Htta's  answer  is  that  the  copyist^  eye  wandered  6ev  9.  q 
to  P-  34  and  wrote  therefore  its  conthnatka  (the  peeseat  en  i«- 
tS)  by  mistake  immediately  aAer  v.  13.  When  be  had  raK^cd 
iM8,thatbtosaylhemIddle  of  Peter's  thiMfold  denial,  be  beoM 
aware  that  he  had  passed  over  tbe  entire  hearing  of  Jeans,  akag 
with  tft  ti»|»h,.»«f  f»i.pti.T(Tyo.  ^nd  Bmh"''^ 

introduced  these  vcnes  into  his  text  immediately  after  9.  A. 
Only  after  ha  had  done  this  did  be  proceed  to  finiA  Aeaeoanc 
of  Peter^  denial  ^5^47);  but  with  a  new  to  thk,  in  ecder  n 
resume  die  thread  that  had  been  dropped)  be  had  first,  in  At 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  to  repott  die  cloae  oT  k  iK,  and 
that  la  the  aoiDewhat  modified  form  which  we  now  have  fa 
It  is  indotd  hard  to  say  in  what  possible  tense  m  caa  cd  a 
man  wtio  rocs  to  work  thus  a  copyist.  Aa  if  we  did  not  know 
from  a  hnndicd  exuaples  bow  it  was  thai  ctfiyisHt  peniieiilrf 
when  they  happentd  to  have  omitted  anything :  ibcy  plKed  k 
on  the  margin  and  inserted  merely  a  emrtt  in  tbe  text.  The 
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nme  olaemtiOD  hokU  good,  of  conne,  if  it  wu  the  order  of  Syr. 
m,  Midaot  tW  of  SpiiM  wbkh  the  '  copyist '  altered  into  that 
which  we  now  have.  All  the  more  does  it  require  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  often  the  case  is  plainly  the  other  wny :  the  author 
of  Syr.  sin.  luu  allowed  hri— the  most  arbitrary  chaaKcs  of 
thetext* 

I  has  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  his  ease  it  is 
possible  to  perceive  a  reason  for  the  changes  found  in 
his  text ;  he  wished  to  make  Peter's  denial  a  unity  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  repetition  which  he  deemed  irksome — 
of  V.  i8  end  in  v.  aia.  For  the  converse  procedure,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  our  {x^soit  text  out 
of  that  of  Syr.  hil  or  that  conjectured  hf  Spitta,  do 
reason  can  be  imagined ;  and  thus  Spitta  had  no 
dioice  but  to  have  recourse  to  bis  tin  tenable  hypothesis 
of  a  coi^rist  who  yet  was  no  coj^ist  nor  yet  a  redactor 
either. 

{d)  Although  Syr.  sin.  and  Spitta  have  thought  the 
present  order  of  the  text  capable  of  imixoveinent  it 
nevertbdess  remains  iiddlq^ble  enotigh  even  without 
transposition.  The  new  dement  m  Jo.  which  ndtber 
Syr.  Hn.  mat  Sfdtta  could  or  would  remove  is  the  fact 
that  Jesns  befms  being  delivered  over  to  I^ate  was 
taken  to  two  separate  places,  to  the  house  of  Annas 
and  to  that  of  Caiaphas. 

According  to  Mk.  and  Mt.  he  is  brought  only  to  the  '  high 
priest'  (Mk.1453;  Mt.3657  adds  the  name  of  Caiaphas)  and 
from  there  taken  to  Pilate  ^Mk.  15 1  Mt.  87  lyCX  Mk.  and 
lit.,  however,  record  two  sittings  of  the  syncdriura  on  the  case ; 
the  first  during  the  night,  the  second  in  the  tnoming.  Lk.  knows 
only  the  second  of  these  (39fi6-28i);  in  his  nairadve  it  is  not 
Ull  morning  that  the  synedrium  meets ;  in  the  ni^ht  Jesus  looks 
upon  Peter  after  his  third  denial  and  thus  be  is  still  in  the  court- 
yard, not  in  the  court-room,  and  in  accordance  with  this  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  course  of  the  night  only  mocked  and  buffeted 
(IJc  SSei-esX  which  likAw  is  to  be  (uctured  as  taking  place  in 
ttw  courtyard.  On  this  view  it  remains  a  possibility  that  Lie, 
like  Mk.  and  Ml  ,  thinks  of  the  morning  mcetmg  of  the  synedrium 
as  being  held  in  the  same  hi^-pricsily  palace  into  which  Jesus 
was  brought  from  the  first.  The  words  (Lk.  22  £6),  '  they  led  him 
away  into  their  council '(asih'a')v>'avrb>'  rb  mvitpi«¥  ^iiiity), 
in  that  case  mean  only  tliat  they  led  him  awav  (out  of  the  court- 
yard) into  the  chamber  of  the  same  palace  in  which  the  synedrium 
meanwhile  had  asaembled.  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by 
'  their '  (avTuv).  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  Lk.  thinks  of  the 
synedrium  as  assembling  in  another  house — most  easily  in  the 
liuce  of  their  •olemn  meedng^  The  'led  away' (diai}Y«yiH')  in 
SSm  will  then  Bwaa  that  they  led  JeauBintoanotber  house;  and 
the  word  actually  is  so  used  in  Mt.  XT  e,  and  sdll  earlier  in  se  $7 


1  i!iven  in  the  pericope  before  us,  for  example,  an  instance 
occurs  in  v.  xft/.  llie  portress  is  here  called  first  the  portress* 
(1)  tuatpit)  simply,  then  afterwards  *  the  maid,  the  portress '  (« 
vwliovq  1)  tvfmpit).  This  is  a  noticeable  circumstance  and 
finds  its  esplatiatton  only  in  this,  that  when  she  is  mentioned 
for  the  second  time,  it  is  said  that  she  charged  Peter  with  bein^ 
one  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  synoptists  this 
was  done  by  a  maid  (vcuSinci),  Mk.  14«6  and  ||s),  and  in  remi- 
niscence of  this  Jn.  subsequently  added  this  expresNOn  to  his 
'portress'  Oi  9vpttp6t).  Syr.  sin.,  however,  has  'porter'  for 
'portress'  in  v.  16  tuid  makes 'the  maid,  the  portress '  (q  wmiSimm 
1)  t^pmpid  In  V.  tj  into  the  porter's  maid.  As  other  examples  of 
arbitiwy  alteialions  whii^  (unless  where  otherwise  stated)  are 
onitc  peculiar  to  Syr.  sin.  we  may  mention :  (Mt.  16  13)  '  What 
do  men  say  concerning  me?  mkn  then  is  thu  son  of  man  f  (on 
this,  cp  above  1 16  A);  n(Lk.l6e3),  'and  he  [i.e.,  the  steward] 
Mai  divm  fidekfy  Md  nrvU  them  fifty'  and  (Iflj^),  ' Mt  tmi 
d^vm  immtdimitfy  \mid\  wtvU  them  fourscore ' ;  or  (jn.  8  57 — 
with  tt'Oib},  *thou  art  not  fifty;^esrs  old  and  katk  AbrakaM 
aetn  UiecT'  or  Lk.  94,  where  as  in  D  the  last  clause,  '  because 
be  was  of  the  house  and  family  of  David,'  is  introduced  after 
V.  s,  and,  moreover,  altered  into  'because  jA^f  wtrt  6otA  of  the 
boose  of  David.'  Syr.  sin.  also  knows  how  to  make  important 
changes  in  the  lext  by  umple  addition.  Examples  are :  Jn.  fl  63 
(it  is  the  siurit  that  quiclceneih  tk^boify:  nj  the  body 

profitetb  nothiivX  cr  123  (now  Mary  took  an  alabaster  box  of  a 
pound  of  ointment  of  pure  good  spikenard,  of  great  price,  and 
^cmrtd  it  n  ikt  ktad ^  Jtau  wltiU  k*  tat  at  tntait,  mnd  tkt 
anointed  his  feetX  or  Lk.  SS  37  (addition :  and  they  f  laced  aim 
m  kit  Mtmd  m  ermim  of  timnmi).  Of  additions  arbitrarily  made 
for  decoration  or  smoothing  we  may  give  such  instances  as 
flJcllag),  'nosignjfvM  JUmtm  shall  be  given  unto  tbtin,'  or 
(Jn.Ba,  at  cloa^  'StcaMM  God  it  a  Hmmf  t^rit'  [Tert.  and 
codd.  of  Itala,  «tc.,  have  dmply:  fuia  atut  tfir&iu  ttt\,  or 
01  '  Martha  nio  tamo  lvun,I^,«Ar'MvMrfZgA^ 
Ot  iHmtt  BdtoU,  he  Hinketh':  or  (1141), 'then amt 
nik»imrtttmMdii^,eam*iumraiidTmei,'tie(iOaX  'and  she 
nmdnitMd  him  amd  atuwertd  saying  onto  him;  RabbuU. 
And  tkt  ran  t^Bfordt  him  tkat  tHt-  might  teuck  him '  [last 
d»ne  also  in  kc-*,  the  Fenar  codd.  13,  346,  5^3,  836,  838,  syr. 
paL,  syr.  bkL,  Vg.  MSS  mm,  gat,  annach,  CynL 
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=  Mk.  14  S3,  as  also  are  'led' (ft)Myoir)In  LkSS  >  and  'hdaway' 
(a>iHT««'Tl^lk.  16 1. 

{e)  la  any  case  }n.  was  Ailly  entitled  so  toundentood 
it  and  acconlingly  to  take  from  Lk.  the  tnusfiereooe  tif 

Jesus  from  one  house  to  another. 

Only  what  he  thinks  of  ax  being  the  second  house  to  which  Jesus 
was  brought  is  not  the  meeting-place  of  the  synedrium ;  and  on 
his  premises  he  is  ri^ht :  for  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Lk. 
(if  iliis  be  his  meanmgL  the  place  was  being  used,  viz.  in  the 
mominK,  it  was  accesnSle,  liut  it  was  not  accessible  in  the  night- 
time, when,  according  to  Jn.  Jesus  was  being  transferred  (tmore 
cockcrowing ;  see  Jn.  I834  S7),  as  it  was  situated  on  the  temple 
hiU(SchQn:r,  G/yWiiba-x^ ;  £T  ii.  1 1^195)  the  gates  of  which 
were  shut  at  nisbt.  llius  there  remams  for  In.,  as  the  second 
bouse  to  which  Jesus  could  appropriately  be  brought,  only  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest.  The  house,  however,  to  which  Jesus 
is  in  the  first  instance  brought  is  also  called  (Mk.  14  53  and  Bs) 
that  of  the  liigh  priest.  At  this  point,  therefore,  came  to  the 
asustance  of  Jn.  the  statement  inXJc.  83  Acts  46,  according  to 
which  Annas  also  was  high  priest ;  and  that  the  evangelist  was 
following  tbut  isapparent  (although  be  nowhere  designate*  Annas 
as  high  priest)  in  tne  fact  that  he  calls  Caiaphn*  ■  high  priest  of 
that  year '(11 49  51  18 13).  In  Esct  it  has  even  been  hekl  that 
Lk.  rej^rds  Annas,  whom,  alike  in  Sa  and  in  Acts  46,  be  placet 
befbnCaiu)has,  as  the  re^  high  priest  in  Jesus'  time,  and  thus 
that  hethiiduwitb  Jn.,  that  JcMia  was  braq^tfromGathsenuuie 
direct  to  the  bouaa  of  Annas. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  any  case  Jn.  sedcs  to  remove 
the  discrepancies  of  the  synoptists.  He  follows  Lk., 
as  he  understands  him,  in  so  far  as  he  represents  Jesus 
as  having  been  brotq^ht  from  one  house  to  another ;  but 
Mk.  and  Mt  in  so  far  as  he  represents  some  hearing  of 
the  i»se  to  have  taken  place  during  the  night,  only  with- 
out the  nocturnal  meeting  of  the  synedrium  affirmed  in 
Mk.  1453=Mt.  2657,  and  then  before  the  high  [niest 
alone — by  whom  Ja.  understands  Annas.  In  all  prot> 
ability  therefore  Jn.  thinks  of  the  meeting  of  the  synetlrium 
as  having  been  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  but  without 
liescribing  iL 

(/)  'rhesepointsaiceclearedup,weweinapositiooto 
understand  the  story  of  Peter's  denial  in  Jo.  In  making 
the  denial  begin  direcdy  after  Jesus  has  been  brought  in 
after  his  arrest,  Jn.  is  simply  following  Lk. ,  who  in  fact 
knows  of  no  hearing  of  the  case  at  ail  by  night ;  in 
representing  the  denial  as  having  been  interrupted  he 
also  is  ftdlowing  Lk.  in  so  far  as  in  this  gospel  (Lk. 
S259)  the  aeries  of  the  denials  is  broken  by  an  int«-val  of 
something  like  an  hour  ;  in  Jn. ,  however,  tlie  interruptioa 
is  caused  by  the  atxxmnt  of  the  first  hearing  which  Jn., 
departing  from  Lk. ,  takes  firom  Mlc  and  Mt.  Thtis  it 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  copyist's  error,  that  the  statement  about  Peter's 
slanting  at  the  fire  and  warming  himself  is  repeated 
from  I81B  in  ISasd  when  the  story  of  the  denial  is 
resumed.  In  [mdsely  the  same  vray  Mk.  I467  repeats 
from  V.  54  that  Peter  was  wanning  himself,  and  Mt 
266g  from  v.  58  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  cotnlyarcL 
That  Peter's  arrival  in  the  court^trd  and  Ms  denial 
should  at  all  costs  be  narrated  without  interruption 
cannot  in  reason  be  demanded  ;  it  is  not  so  related  even 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  and  if  Jn.  allows  the  interruption  to 
come  in  at  a  later  point  than  they  do,  this  is  mainly 
due,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the  fact  that  he  is  here  at 
first  ftdlowing  Ut 

The  call  of  Peter  is  described  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(1 35-49}  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
that  which  we  find  in  the  synoptists  (see 
above,  §  13). 

(a)  It  occurs,  not  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist,  who  1^  not  yet  been  cast 
into  prison  (as  he  has  ht  Mk.  1 14  Mt4ia  Uc.  S19/),  but 
himself  points  his  disdples  to  Jesus  ;  those  whom  Jesus 
wins  to  his  side  do  not  appear  as  fishermen,  but — at 
least  the  first  two  (1  35-40)  and  probably  Peter  also — as 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  Peter  is  not  called  first,  but 
only  after  his  brother  Andrew  and  an  tmnamed  person 
tqr  whom  is  almost  luiiversally  understood  the  t«loved 
disdple  ;  of  those  who  are  represented  in  the  synoptists 
as  then  having  been  called,  John  (even  if  it  be  he  that 
is  intended  by  the  companion  of  Andrew)  remains  un- 
named, and  his  brother  James  is  left  entirdy  imnoticed. 
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(i)  It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  identify  the 
two  accounts.  Harmonistic  efforts  confine  themselves 
to  the  assertion  that  Jn.  is  describing  an  earlier 
occurrence  than  that  recorded  in  the  synoptists.  That 
In  Jn.  b  spoken  of  as  the  'call  to  firicndship,' 
that  in  the  synoptists  as  the  'call  to  disdple- 
ahip.'  Any  such  distinction,  hovrever,  is  quite 
arbitrary.  The  'follow  me'  (dmXoi^n  not)  which 
Jesus  addresses  in  Jn.  143  to  Philip,  holds  good  sub- 
stantially, it  does  not  need  to  be  said,  also  for  those 
called  before  Philip,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  are  to 
regard  them  as  entering  into  lesi  intimate  relations  with 
Jeaui  than  he.  The  same  verb,  however  {AKoKovBtii'). 
stands  inMk.  I18  MHaoaa  Lk.  5ti.  where  it  is  the  'call 
to  discipleship'  that  is  described.  And  even  apart  from 
this  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  history  that  Jn.  should 
allow  it  to  appear  as  if  those  disciples  who  had  been 
called  only  to  friendahip  remained  henceforward  con- 
tinually in  the  company  of  Jesus  (as  in  point  of  fad  be 
does  in  Za  la  17  aa  Saa  ia  B  aj  31-3S,  etc. ),  if  the  actual 
truth  had  been  that  they  had  again  parted  from  Jesus 
and  thereafter  received  from  him  the  new  call  of  which 
the  synoptists  speak.  Similarly  it  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  history  on  the  part  of  the  s3moptists  to  represent 
the  calling  of  the  four  disciples  as  inade  at  first  sight 
without  previous  acquaintance  on  thdr  part  with  the 
master,  if  the  truth  really  were  that  three  of  them  had 
already  been  called  to  friendship  by  Jesus. 

This  unhistorical  distinction  between  the  '  nil  to  friendship ' 
and  the  '  call  to  discipletthiji '  is  carried  to  the  farthest  eitreme 
when  the  '  call  to  apostleship '  U  added  m  a  third  stage  which  is 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  Mk.  S  14-19  and  ||s  in  the  choosing  of  the 
twelve.  If  we  find  Jesus  already  saying  to  Peter  and  Andrew 
in  Mk.  1  IS  '  I  will  make  you  to  become  fiihersof  men  '(similarly 
Mt.  4 19  Lk.  6  10),  how  are  we  to  describe  thin  if  not  as  a  call  to 
apostlesbip  ?  The  choosing  of  the  twelve  is  not  to  be  undentood 
as  if  the  four  disciples  who  nad  already  been  chosen  were  now 
chosen  a  second  time,  and  that  to  a  higher  dignity,  but  only  in 
the  setae  that  the  odier  eight  were  newly  chosen,  the  four  who 
had  been  chosen  already  being  now  enumerated  along  with  the 
Others  merely  In  order  to  make  up  a  complete  list  of  twelve. 

(£)  If  then  the  accounts  of  Jn.  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  synoptists  on  the  other  are  mutually  exclusive,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  our  choice  between  them.  The 
precise  specifimtion  of  day  and  hour  in  Jn.  (lag  35  3943 
2 1 }  might  seem  here  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Johannine  account  proceeds  from  an  eyewitness ;  but 
this  becomes  plainly  impossiUe  when  it  is  considered 
how  here  the  Baptist  and  the  first  disciples  are  repre- 
sented as  possessing  a  knowledge  regarding  the  Messiah- 
ship,  and  indeed  also  regarding  what  goes  far  beyond 
this,  the  divine  native  of  Jesus,  such  as  in  actual  fact 
they  cannot  have  possessed  at  least  at  so  early  a  period, 
tmless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  reject  as  completely 
imhistorical  the  whole  picture  of  the  synoptists  and 
especially  the  novelty  of  Peter's  confession  at  Ceesarea 
Philippi.  The  supernatural  knowledge  also  regarding 
Peter  and  Nathanael  {Jn.14347/.)  which  is  attributed 
to  Jesus  is  quite  incoDsistent  with  the  synoptic 
representation. 

{d)  The  unhistorical  character  of  the  Johannine 
account  has  therefore  to  be  conceded  even  although  we 
find  ourselves  uitable  to  explain  in  detail  in  every  case 
how  it  was  that  Jn.  came  to  his  far-reaching  divergences 
from  the  synoptists.  So  much  is  clear — that  he  takes 
no  trouble  whatever  to  bring  himself  into  line  with  them, 
but  seeks  to  give  a  representation  that  is  based  purely 
on  ideal  ccHisiderations.  Just  as  Jesus  is  already  in  the 
prologue  introduced  as  the  Lc^os  of  God,  and  just  as 
the  Baptist  straightway  proclaims  his  Godhead,  so  also 
must  the  disciple  be  brought  to  him  from  the  beginning 
through  their  recognition  of  th>s  truth,  and  arrive  at  this 
recognition  through  the  agency  of  the  Baptist,  whereby 
the  latter  brings  to  its  most  effective  fulfilment  his 
function  aa  forerunner  of  Jesus.  '  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease'  (330);  this  is  the  motto  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  call ;  in  this  also  lies  .the  reason 
■why  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  must  {seviously  have 
be^  disdples  of  John. 
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(e)  A  further  object  Jn.  has  in  view  is  the  relegatioa 
of  Peter  to  a  subordinate  place.  Elsewhere  (see  §  32) 
this  happens  only  so  far  as  the  beloved  disciple  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  here  we  see  it  also  in  operation  with 
reference  to  Andrew  who  dsewhere  oomes  fbrward  btit 
little  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 

The  ouue  of  this  feature  lies  perhaps  in  snnaihy  with  the 
story  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  witn  regard  tomuuitocvTliama 

SGtietit  d.  Jak.-Evatuf.,  406-408  [iSSsD  supposes  that  u  serred 
liL  as  model.  Two  dud|>hs  com*  10  know  Jesus  as  Mesuah ; 
the  one  is  aAerwards  mentioned  byname,  the  other  not ;  on  thc^ 
return  to  Jerusalem  it  is  fboiKl  that  Jesus  has  appeared  Itbo 
to  Peter.    Thus  the  last-named  takes  tfale  third  place. 

(/)  The  tenth  hour  also  (Jn.  1 39)  Thoma  thinks  to  be 
derived  from  Lk.  (243g) ;  '  it  is  towards  evening.' 

Such  comlrinations,  however,  are  fmn  the  nature  oT  the  case 
nncenain.  What  is  certain  is  that  Jn.  reckons  the  houH  of  the 
day  in  Jewish  fashion  (I9i4)and  thus  meant  bete  4  p.m.  Others 
consider,  in  view  of  i  In.  2  ii  ('  it  is  the  last  hour that  the 
author  intends  to  divide  the  whtde  development  of^tbo  wmld 
into  twelve  periods,  which  he  allegorically  calls  horns,  and  thai 
what  he  means  to  say  is  that  the  entire  development  was  already 
nearin^  its  end  when  Jesus  appeartd,  whence  the  prani^ 
r>ecessuy  for  accepting  Christiamty.  Or  it  is  pointed  out  that 
according  to  Philo  (1  347  539>53»  3 183-18$,  ed.  Uanny)  ten  is 
the  number  of  perfection,  with  which  accordingly  Uuisdanitjr 
as  the  age  of  perfection  bcf^ins. 

Such  a  way  of  interpreting  the  'hour,'  however,  does 
not  harmonise  very  well  with  the  specification  of 
individual  da)-s  in  1 39  35  43  2  i.  In  this  specification  one 
may  have  much  greater  confidence  in  discemitig  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative  from  one  step  in  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  to  another.  In  any  case  neither  it  nor  the  specie 
ficatioD  of  the  tenth  hour,  even  if  no  quite  satisfactMy 
explanation  of  the  latter  has  yet  been  found,  can  be 
urged  as  evidence  that  the  author^  was  an  eyewitness  of 
what  he  describes. 

As  with  the  call  of  the  disciples,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  footwashing,  the  Fourth  Evai^elist  has  not  supple- 
Si  Foot-  *  synoptic  nsurative  but  has  sop- 


planted  it. 


{a)  Jn. 's  silence  as  to  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper  would  otherwise  be  inexplic- 
able. Equally  inexplicable,  however,  would  be  the  silence 
of  the  synoptists  about  the  footwashing  had  thb  event 
actually  happened.  Even  Lk.,  to  whom  appeal  is 
made,  in  22a4-a7  records  only  the  thought  which  under- 
lies tlie  footwashing.  not  the  fact  One  may  as  well 
deny  the  historicity  oS  the  synoptists  altogether  if  one  is 
determined  to  maintain  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
so  important  an  action  of  Jesus  which  must  have  im- 
pressed itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  recollection  of  those 
who  witnessed  it.  On  the  other  band  the  rise  of  the 
narrative  of  the  footwashing  out  of  the  passage  just 
cited  from  Lk.  (22a4-»7)  is  very  readily  intelt^tdie,  and 
that  too  even  without  our  supposing  any  tIeUbente 
fiction  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see  John,  SON  of 
Zbbedeb.  §  35  [/"]].  The  transaction  taken  as  a 
whole  is  the  hi^iest  activity  of  ministering  love  (13 1 15 
34/) ;  in  so  for  as  it  occurs  at  a  meal,  it  stands  on  a 
level  with  a  love-feast  {irfirq :  Jude  la)  and  thus  is  a 
substitute  for  the  sacram«ital  supper  which  Jil, 
reason  of  the  data  on  which  he  was  working,  could  not 
report  as  having  been  held  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus  (see  John,  son  of  Zebedee,  §  23). 

(b)  The  person  of  Peter  comes  into  consideruion  in 
connection  with  a  subordinate  point  only.  He  hesitates, 
out  of  reverence,  about  su&ring  his  to  be  washed 
by  Jesus,  but  is  met  with  the  answer :  'if  1  wash  thee 
not  thou  hast  no  part  with  me'  (136).  Whereupon 
Peter  would  have  hands  and  head  washed  also,  but  is 
told  :  '  he  that  is  bathed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet  but  is  clean  every  whit ;  and  ye  are  dean,'  etc 
(13 10).  From  v.  8  it  follows  that  the  footwashing  is 
intended  to  be  not  a  manifestation  of  love  merely,  but 
also  at  the  sune  time  in  some  sort  a  means  of  grace ; 
from  v.  10  it  follows  that  this  means  <A  grace  has  been 
fH'eceded  by  another  of  a  completer  character — by  which, 
especially  in  view  of  the  expression  '  he  that  is  bathed ' 
(6  XaXov/iivot),  one  can  only  understand  baptism.  Tbe 
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meaning  would  then  be  :  He  that  is  baptised  needi  only 
a  partial  renewal  of  the  efiect  of  baptisn. 

iftbsiActof  bi^tlnB  b  iMld  to  b«  tbs  faigivwuw  of  nna, 
th«  footwailuiig  would  rqgMwit  a  means  of  gnoc  which  liknrise 
bnap  ft  fbrgiveneaa  ibmuh  not  90  conpnhonnve  m  that  of 
b&ptitm  but  only  of  porticuUT  niwcmunittod  after  bntHn.  It 
a  quite  inpoHible  ttuu  b;  ibis  means  of  snoe  ihoald  be  meant 
the  lacrificial  blood  of  Jesus.  For  neither  does  its  action  set  in 
only  after  baptism  nor  does  it  adnut  of  bmnc  conceivad  of  as 
tnutialonly ;  end  mcN«ovei,  in  the  dicle  of  ioeasof  the  Fourth 
tk»pel  it  plays  no  furtbci  neit  (see  Jokk,  son  or  ZtBEDEK,  | 
6i  c,  begin.).  But  also  the  thought  of  a  second  repentance 
fidlowins  upon  that  sealed  in  baptism,  as  sagnsted  in  Hemuis 
(Km.  iLx4,  ^«wf .  4  3X  is  qidte  remote.  Tbetorgivenets  of  sins 
that  constantly  needs  lenewml  after  hapriwn  is  better  seen  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper,  in  acrardance  with  Mt.S6M:  'unn> 
lenmsioa  of  sins.'  Wiui  this  it  agrees  that  the  enchariat  is 
repeated,  tuptism  not,  and  that  the  tootwashlng  as  representing 
the  ■*  mtended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  eochanst. 

(c)  There  is  nerertheless  the  objection  that  fot^veness 
of  sins  does  not  figure  in  the  Johaooine  conception  of 
the  eudiarist  (806-63)  and  just  aa  little  In  the  express 
interpretation  of  the  footirashing,  which  according  to 
138  is  r^arded  rather  as  a  means  of  commanion  with 
Jesus.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  eucharist  ih  like  manner 
according  to  Jn. ,  and  thus  we  are  led  by  this  considera- 
tloa  also  to  the  conchiuon  that  by  the  footwashing  the 
eucharist  is  intended.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
here  the  figure  of  cleaning  wluch  is  involved  m  the  idea 

washing  has  discqipeared,  and  the  [ncture  tbtis  loses 
its  vividness. 

(rf)  It  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  therefore  to 
note  that  in  Jn.  16  3  we  have  in  all  probability  an 
authentic  interpretation  of  the  Ibotwashing.  As  in  1 S 10 
so  also  here  we  read:  'ye  are  clean,'  only  not  'by 
baptism,'  or  '  by  the  supper, '  but,  '  because  of  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you. ' 

This  declaration  is  very  "like  that  made  in  0  ^3.  After  very 
sreu  weight  has  been  laio  in  0  5^-58  upon  phyiicaJ  participation 
Et  the  (acraidental  meal,  we  find  it  ncvenhcleas  toeti  depreciated 
again  in  favour  of  a  puiely  spiritual  view  which  tninki  of 
nilowship  with  Christ  as  realised  solely  by  means  of  his  word  : 
'  the  flesh  profitelh  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto 
jrau  are  spirit  and  arc  life.  JTust  so  in  U3  also  the  oiere  reccp* 
dottof  the  words  of  Jesus  is  given  as  the  means  of  purification  in 
place  of  any  saciamental  act  whatsoever.  And  this  reception  of 
the  word,  according  to  the  connection  of  Jn.  IS,  consists  specially 
in  fnl6lment  of  ine  command  of  love.  On  this  view,  18  to 
would  mean:  he  who  has  been  baptised  is  in  need  of  no  further 
Mkcramental  acts ;  all  that  is  needed  is  that  be  should  follow  the 
commandment  of  lore.  At  the  same  time  this  does  not  perfectly 
snit  either  the  words  or  the  thought.  If  it  is  to  fit  the  words 
these  ought  to  run  somewhat  thus :  '  he  that  is  bathed  needed 
not  save  to  wash  the  feet  o/»th»n ' ;  and  as  for  the  thought — 
thatwhichdepreciates  the  value  of  aacnunenta]  acts— one  misses 
the  extension  ol  it  which  one  would  expect  to  baptism  also. 

{*)  The  view  indicated  by  15  3  is  thus  better  suited  by 
the  reading  of  K  c,  several  Vg.  MSS  Orig.  and  TerL 
according  to  which  '  except  the  feet '  {el  fiii  rods  wUat) 
is  wanting.  In  this  case  '  he  that  is  bathed '  {6  XeXou- 
fUwot)  will  no  longer  refer  to  baptism  but  to  footwashing  ; 
he  1^  has  received  the  footwashing,  that  is  to  say  who 
has  taken  to  himself  the  conunand  of  k>ve,  needs  no 
sacramental  act  or  any  other  external  institution  but  is 
quite  clean. 

Yet  this  view  of  the  patsage  also  b  not  wholly  just  to  the  tenor 
of  the  words.  For  this  one  would  expect  some  such  text  as  'he 
whose  feet  are  washed  needs  not  to  wash  hands  or  head.'  And 
further,  even  if  one  finds  it  possible  to  understand  how  the 
loiqcer  reading  could  have  arisen  out  of  the  ahoner  as  soon  as 
'be  dtat  is  bathecl'(A  AfXevfi^vot)  had  come  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  bapdsm  and  the  footwashing  to  the  supper,  at  the 
same  time  the  converse  also  is  conceivable  —  that  on  account  of 
the  words  '(he)  is  clean  every  whit '  it  seemed  inappropriate  that 
the  washing  of  the  feet  should  still  be  required,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  restore  the  meaning  that  washing  of  a 
wholly  clean  person  is  no  longer  at  all  needful,  by  deletion  of  the 
words  '  except  the  fe«t '  (at  li!)  roin  vMm). 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  footwashing,  it  is  plain  that  in  it  Peter  pla]rs 
no  better  part  than  other  persons  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
as  for  example  Thomas  (Us),  or  Philip  (148),  or  Judas 
Ae  Cananaean  (Hn),  or  Nicodemus  (34}<  into  whose 
mouth  an  tmintdligent  saying  is  put  which  is  afterwards 
Mt  r^  by  Jesus  (see  John,  Son  op  Zbbboeb.  g  35^). 

The  same  thing  has  alr«uly  been  roraarked  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  (1836-38), 
M.  PataF  and  P^tcr  is  corrected  for  a  mls- 

thah^limd   ™'**"**°*^''8*^J"'^!  we  have  found 

^S^T^™*  him  also  shown  in  an  unfavourable 
U^t  in  so  (ar  as  the  sword-stroke  is 
attributed  to  him  (I810],  and  ndther  his  repentance 
after  his  denial,  nor  any  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  after 
his  confession,  is  recorded  {ISaj  670). 

{a)  It  is  to  the  beloved  disciple,  however,  in  particular, 
that  Peter  is  subordinated ';  to  him  he  owes  his  intro- 
duction into  the  high  priest's  palace  (I816),  and  only 
after  him  (and  Andrew)  does  he  receive  his  call  to  the 
discipleship  (I41  /,),  and,  further,  Peter  must  avail  him- 
self  of  his  idd  (ISa^)  in  order  to  learn  who  the  betrayer 
is.  If,  following  the  figure  of  speech  whidi  we  see  in 
Rev.  12i-6 13-17,  it  is  the  Christian  church  that  is  to  be 
imderstood  by  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  she  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  (Jn.  19as) — a  view  which  is  rendered 
more  difficult,  it  is  true,  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by 
the  pnseace  erf  other  women  at  the  crucifixion — we 
should  here  find  evidence  of  a  very  great  depretaation 
of  Peter,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  ctnnmitted  to  the  charge, 
not  of  Peter,  but  of  the  beloved  disciple.  So  also  the 
conferring  upon  all  the  apostles  of  the  power  to  remit 
sins  or  to  retain  them  (2O33).  if  we  are  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  already  known  to  the  Fourth  Evangelist  that 
this  power  according  to  Mt,  1619  had  been  conferred 
upon  Peter  alone  (on  the  age  of  this  pauage  see 
Gospels,  §S  136.  151). 

{d)  It  is  to  the  account  of  their  visit  to  the  sepulchre, 
however  (2O3-10),  that  we  must  specially  turn,  for 
elucidation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Peter  and  the 
beloved  disciple.  On  the  unhistorical  character  of  this 
incident  see  G0SPEI.S,  §  13S,  a.  «,/.  Bdng,  as  it  is, 
unhistorical,  we  may  all  the  more  safely  assume  that 
here  it  is  intended  to  give  ex|Mession  to  an  idea.  This 
idea  would  be  perfectly  transparent  if  the  precedence  of 
the  one  apostle  over  the  other  had  been  recognised 
without  qualification.  In  point  of  fact  a  certain 
measure  of  precedence  is  assigned  to  each  in  turn. 
Or  rather  to  Peter  in  one  respect,  namely  that  he  is 
the  first  to  enter  the  aqiulchre,  but  to  the  bdoved 
disciple  in  the  twoftdd  respect  that  he  is  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  sepuldire,  and  the  first  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection. 

Let  tu  be^  with  what  is  clearest.  When  h  is  said  of  the 
beloved  disciple  that  he  believed  in  the  resurrection  of JcausfSO^ 
It  is  included  in  this  that  Peter  has  not  as  yet  come  to  do  so. 
Now,  in  view  of  I  Cor.  1ft  5  (and  Lk.  8434)  It  Is  quite  impoanbia 
to  assert  that  any  one  arrived  earlier  than  Peter  at  the  con- 
viction that  Jens  was  arisen— nnlea  it  bad  been  at  the  empty 
sepulchre ;  but  tlie  account  of  this  b,  as  has  been  shown^  un- 
historical. If,  nevertheless,  a  deeper  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  it, 
the  solution  must  be  found  in  the  conceptioa  of  feith.  Not  in 
the  holding  the  resurrecdon  of  Jesos  to  be  a  fact,  but  only  in  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  rcsnncclton  and  of  the 
risen  one,  can  any  one  have  taken  precedence  of  Peter,  a 
precedence  represented  as  a  precedence  in  time,  because  the 
truth  has  bean  dotbed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  oTaviut  to  the 
grave. 

And  if  it  is  to  tlw  bdoved  tlisdide— that  is  to  say, 
the  ostensible  saibot  or  guarantor  of  the  Fourth 
Gospd  (see  John,  Son  of  Zebbdee,  %  41(f) — that 
this  precedence  is  asugned,  we  also  know  wherdn  it 
consists ;  namely,  in  the  spiritual  view  of  the  resur- 
rection, according  to  which  the  risen  one  is  identical 
with  the  holy  spirit  (see  Resurrection-Narratives, 
§§  16^.  S9^).  Only  hyvmy  of  antithesis  to  this  is  it 
posMble  to  gain  a  good  sense  for  the  statement  that 
Peter  was  the  first  to  enter  the  grave,  and  the  first 
to  observe  all  the  clothes  and  their  orderly  arrange- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  to  him 
(see  iCor.165  Lk.2434)  that  he  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  outward  tokens  of  the  resurrection  ;  herein 
he  takes  a  relative  precedence. 

What  has  just  been  said  still  leaves  utMUtplained  the  state- 
ment that  the  beloved  disciple  was  the  nst  to  reach  the 
sepukhrb  And  it  would  be  difBcult  to  say  what  precedeitoe 
over  Peter  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  ibis ;  for  when  it  b 
stated  that  be  was  the  first  who  in  the  deeper  sense  'believed,' 
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in  hu  been  nid  which  could  mcuts  him  a  prac«d«ice  over 
Peur  in  the  nuttter  haclC  It  appean,  therefore,  that  in  the 
queition  as  to  who  arrived  first  at  the  upnkhre,  it  it  only  a 
precedence  in  WMnt  at  time  that  ii  thought  of— noti  howcvw,  u 
u  lha  belovod  diiciple  actually  bad  taken  precedence  of  Peter  in 
any  matter  of  imponancoi  but  only  in  so  &r  as  ha  was  at  first 
hield  in  hiKber  estimation  in  the  church  than  Peter.  The  most 
Mztdficant  thins  in  the  narrative  it  certainly  this,  that  the 
beloved  disciple  in  the  beKinning  hat  precedence  over  Peter,  but 
that  afterwards  Peter  tal^  tUt  precedence  from  him,  and  <»ly 
in  the  end  does  the  beloved  diiciple  receive  a  higher  valnatkML 

Now,  it  asniredljr  wu  not  throu^iont  the  v^te 
church  that  Peter  in  the  first  period  was  held  in  leu 
esteem  than  the  beloved  disciple,  that  is  to  say,  than 
the  John  of  Asia  Minor.  We  must  reflect,  however, 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  not  the  entire  church, 
but  only  the  following  of  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  that 
is  speaking.  For  the  latto'  it  really  is  true  that  the 
beloved  disciple  was  looked  on  as  the  first  witness  of 
Christ,  the  risen  one ;  but  if  it  is  added  that  Peter  took 
bb  precedence  from  him,  this  can  only  mean  that  the 
estimate,  according  to  which  Peter  was  held  to  be  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  apostles,  had  gradually  found 
acceptance  even  in  those  circles  which  in  the  first  period 
tiad  given  the  first  place  to  John.  The  purpose 
of  ihe  passage  before  us,  then,  is  to  restrict  this  high 
estimate  of  Peter,  and  to  restore  to  John  the  place  of  pre- 
eminence. 

(c)  The  last  mention  in  the  series  of  passages  which 
seek  to  settle  the  relation  between  Peter  and  the  beloved 
disciple,  is  found  in  chap.  21.  Here,  bowerer,  the 
tendency  is  in  the  other  direction. 

Along  with  other  circumstances  this  also  supplies  a  reason 
why  we  should  attribute  this  chapter  to  a  different  authordiip 
from  that  of  In.  1-30  (see  John,  Son  of  Zbbrobs,  |  40: 
Resuxrkction.Naxiiativbs,  ||  ji/,  9c,  age).  The  history  of 
the  external  evidence  shows  that  for  several  decades  after  its 
appearance  the  Fourth  lijspel  found  no  recognition  (Jomm,  H 
41-49).  In  chap.  31,  VP  34  /.  cleariy  reveal  the  purpose  to 
remove  the  inidruit  with  which  it  was  regarded.  This  being 
io,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  deserves  to  be  scrutinised,  vriu 
the  view  of  finding  whether  it  alio  subserves  the  same  tendency. 
In  point  of  fact  this  Is  actually  seen  to  be  the  case,  as  soon  at 
we  suppose  its  depreciation  of  Peter  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causet  that  militated  ag^nst  the  general  recognition  of  the 
Go«pcl. 

Therefore  we  find  Peter  now  rehabilitated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  still  the  beloved  disciple,  it  is  true, 
who  first  recognises  ttw  risen  one  in  the  figure  standing  in 
the  morning  on  the  shore  (21 7);  but  once  be  has 
learned  who  it  is,  Peter  Is  the  first  to  hasten  towards 
him.  Further,  it  is  Peter  who  first  goes  a-fishing  and 
who  draws  the  net  with  its  great  take  unbroken  to  the 
shore  (21]  11)-  Since  this  net  signifies  missions  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  its  remaining  unbroken  symbolises  the  continued 
unity  of  the  church  (see  above,  §  14^,  d,  e,  I),  it  is 
hereby  recognised  that  Peter  was  the  originator  and 
the  most  Empimant  actor  in  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  churdi,  including  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  leading 
position  in  the  church  is  still  more  clearly  assigned  to 
him  in  the  irords  '  feed  my  lambs '  .  .  ,  '  tend  my 
sheep'  (2115-17),  which  are  a  further  development  of 
Lk.223a,  'stablish  thy  bretliren.'  Finally,  martyrdom 
is  predicted  for  him,  and  this  as  an  honour  (21 18 / ). 
For  the  beloved  disciple  there  is  left  a  much  more 
modest  part  than  he  has  in  chaps.  1>20 ;  he  too,  not 
only  Peter,  ntay  follow  Jesus,  if  in  another  manner  than 
by  death  ;  a  longer  life  is  allotted  to  him  than  to  Peter, 
and  he  has  the  advantage  of  bearing  written  testimony 
to  the  life  of  Jesus  (21  ao-34). 

Let  us  now  seek  to  gather  together  the  results  of  the 
fwegoing  discussions  of  details,  and  attempt  to  form 
„  .     some  estimate  of  the  character  of 

m  rvm.  j^.  ^j^gn,       ^^^^^  grst  place, 

that  we  must  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  very  much  of 
the  material  that  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

What  value  are  we  to  attach  to  such  inferences  as  that  which 
deduces  from  his  proposal  at  the  transfiguration  to  build  taber- 
aaclc*  for  Jesus,  Hoses,  and  Elijah,  at  from  the  preciiHtaitcy 
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with  which  in  Jn.Sl7  he  throws  himself  into  the  water  the 
'  ImpulMvenev'  of  Peter  \  or  frooi  his  noticing  the  withering  of 
the  fig  tree  (Mk.  llai)  his  powers  of  ofaaervatiaa ;  or  from  hit 
confetaion  in  Lk.  Ss,  '  I  am  a  ainftil  man '  his  hutiulity ;  or  from 
hit  heaitatioD about  eating  unclean  aninialt  (Acts  lOi^Ua  little 
preparadneas  to  follow  a  divine  leading ;  or  firom  hb  actkm 
connected  with  the  drangbt  of  ftibei  in  Lk.  S  5  the  opposite ; 
or  frocn  hit  Nnking  in  the  attempt  to  walk  on  -the  water  lus 
littte  faith ;  or  from  the  oppaaite  withea  he  exnctted  at  the 
footwaihing(Jn'186^hbn^>idGlMneet  of  mood;  or  from  lui 
conduct  at  Ute  tepulrate  hit '  pncUcal  and  inqieiiMMs '  diaiaoer, 
or  mere  particular^  from  his  being  aecoad  in  the  race,  fii« 
to  enter  the  sepulchre,  his  greater  age  at  eomeaied  with  the 
beloved  dlaci|rie,  and  hu  greater  boldneM— if  the  incidentt 
never  rnllT- happened  f  MHuit  validity  u  there  in  the  inference 
of  the  livdtnees  of  bb  interest  from  tie  frequenn  tS  faia  qnea> 
tioos,  of  hit  self-seeking  nature  from  his  quettwa  as  to  the 
future  reward  for  having  IbUowed  Jcsua,  of  hi*  recklessaf 
from  his  use  of  tbe  sword  in  Gethaemene,  if  there  can  be  no 
certainly  whether  it  was  Peter  at  all  who  said  or  did  the  thirwa 
in  question  T  Or  what  ground  is  there  for  discerning  the 
rapidity  of  bis  decisions  uid  the  sanguineness  of  his  tempera- 
ment from  his  following  Jesus  without  previous  acquaintance, 
if  this  inference  rests  not  upon  actiul  fact,  but  merely  upon  the 
excessively  abbreviated  manner  in  which  the  matter  has  been 
handed  down  to  usT  It  is  riot  at  all  impossible  ibat  many  of 
these  characteristics  really  did  belong  to  Peter;  but  it  i»  not 
permisdble  to  deduce  them  from  the  NT  data  just  referred  to. 

(i)  Even  when  we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  accoimts 
which  may  with  confidence  be  accepted,  caution  is  still 
necessary  lest  we  should  take  more  out  of  them  than  we 
are  entitled  to  do. 
The  emphatic  remonstrance  made  by  Peter  a^nst  the  idea 
I    of  lesus' jiaation  it  simply  an  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  love 
I  ana  solicitude,  such  as  assuredly  every  devoted  discijde  hat  in 
I  his  bean ;  the  r^oacfaful  *  Satan,  thou  mindest  not  the  tlungt 
of  GoA,  but  the  things  of  men '  (Mk.  8  33)  is  spoken  from  ouite 
another  point  of  view,  to  appredation  of  which  Peter  coald  not 
be  expected  to  have  at  that  time  attained.    As  r^ardi  the 
contrast  between  his  promise  not  to  be  offended  by_  what  was  to 
beUl  Jesus  and  his  denial  so  socm  afterwards,  it  will  he  best  fat 
<    us  to  say.  Let  him  who  is  confident  that  in  a  like  position  ha 
would  snow  himself  stronger  than  Peter  cast  the  first  stone. 
Let  us  refrain,  too,  from  diawins  any  inference  as  to  diaracter 
.  from  bis  sleep  in  Gethsenuuie.    Nor  can  we  venture  to  deduce 
from  his  contession  at  Orsarca  I%ilippi  an  inclination  to  suddoi 
inspirations,  rapid  apprehension,  and  bold  ezprcsMon  of  new 
thoughts ;  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  coofeasion  was 

Srepared  for  by  previous  hints  of  lesus  (see  toHK,  SoN  or 
BBXDKE,  I  ni),  or  whetbcx  it  could  not  have  beat  tittcrad  by 
the  other  dliaplet  also. 

(c)  We  can  best  arrive  at  the  kernel  of  Peter's 
personality  by  contemplating  the  greatest  fact  of  lus 
whole  life. — his  faith  in  Jesus  which,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary cimimstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  led  by 
psychological  laws  to  his  vision  of  tbe  risen  Jesus.  As  to 
this  see,  more  especially.  Resurrection- Narratives, 
§  37.  In  this  one  fiict  is  concentrated  the  whole 
result  of  his  conviction  of  the  imperishable  value  o( 
that  which  Jesus  bad  been  to  him,  of  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  which  he  owed  him.  and  of  the  un- 
conditional trust  which  he  had  learned  to  repose  in 
him  and  in  his  heavenly  father.  It  is  true  that  the 
triumphant  struggle  of  his  faith  against  the  over- 
powering impression  left  by  tbe  death  of  Jesus  was 
helped  by  something  that  cannot  be  reckoned  to  the 
character  of  Peter — by  the  vbion  be  had,  by  his 
illusion  ;  and  his  denial  had  a  share  in  the  prodoctioa 
of  this  vision.  Tbe  value  of  his  bith.  however,  is  not 
lessened  by  this ;  for  had  it  not  possessed  this  super- 
eminent  strength,  the  vision  could  not  by  the  laws  of 
psychology  have  arisen. 

{d)  The  stage  prdiminary  to  Peter's  resurrection- 
faith  was  tbe  ctNifession  at  Csnsarca  PhilipiH.  If  his 
obedlmce  to  Jesus'  call  at  first  bears  witness  merely  to 
the  depth  of  the  impression  which  the  words  and 
person  of  Jesus  had  made  upon  him.  and  thus  shows 
his  soul  to  have  had  the  religious  hunger  and  the 
religious  receptivity  which  found  their  satisGuAim  in 
Jesus,  the  coiiiessi<»  amies  us  atHl  fiirther.  It  shows 
that  under  the  influeooe  of  Jesus  Peter  was  capable  of 
purifying,  devating,  and  spiritualising  those  natitnul 
and  political  ideas  which  as  a  Jew  he,  as  matto*  erf* 
course,  had  entertained  regarding  the  Messiah,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  able  to  discern  in  Jesus  the  true 
Messiah.    That  be  also,  in  other  ways,  showed  himself 
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steadfast  and  trustworthy,  is  shown  by  the  surname 
Cephas  which  Jesus  gave  him ;  and  the  leading  place 
among  the  aposUes  which  he  received  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  Jesus,  and  maintained  in  a  still  greater 
d^ree  after  his  death,  is  evidence  enough  that  in  more 
than  one  direction  he  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
penonalit^. '  This  does  not  preclude  us  from  observing 
that  his  pre-eminence  mu  also  assockued  with  much 
wedcness.  It  is,  neverthdess,  certain  that  he  did  and 
sufiered  far  mtxre  than  we  now  know. 

(«)  Both  ^es,  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable, 
are  seen  also  in  his  relation  to  Paul  and  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  His  ori^nal  line  of  conduct  during  his 
visit  to  Antiocb  proves  that  he  was  no  such  bigoted 
upholder  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  were  James  the  brother 
of  Jesus  and  the  Judaists  who  made  their  way  into  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul  in  Galatia  (see  Galatians, 
%  13).  It  must  therefore  be  noted  to  hia  credit  that  he 
bad  grasped  the  true  inwardness  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
better  than  they. 

Even  if,  as  r^ards  ontward  conduct,  Jesus  must,  generally 
tpealdns  and  apart  from  questions  of  Pharisaic  strictness,  be 
r^ardeo  as  an  observer  of  the  law  of  the  fathers — for  otherwise 
the  Judaising  zealots  for  the  law  could  not  have  daimed  to  be 
called  his  disciples  at  all — in  his  fundamental  ptiitciptes  he  was 
far  beycKid  the  position  which_  would  have  i^de  nl  vat  ion  in 
any  way  dependent  on  conformity  with  that  law.  The  poverty 
of  spirit,  the  purity  oi  heart,  the  lov«  to  God  and  one's  neighbour 
which  he  required  are  all  of  them  things  for  which  00  obsvvance 
of  any  particular  precepts  isneceaaaiy,  and  moreover  he  asserted 
yiiA  an  emphasis  that  increased  the  non-obligatory  character  of 
many  ceremonial  commands  (see  Gospels,  |  145^).  When 
acoordingljr  Paul  preached  the  admission  of  Gentiles  within  the 
pate  of  Cntiatianity  and  the  ending  of  the  Mosaic  law,  be  showed 
a  better  understanding  of  the  inner  meaning  of  Jenu  than  the 
apostles  who  actually  ate  and  drank  with  him. 

{/)  In  some  measure  this  imderstanding  had  reached 
Peter  also.  But,  unfortunately,  not  in  sufficient 
measure.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  outstripped 
by  Paul,  and  the  later  development  of  the  church 
depended  only  upon  Paul  not  upon  Peter.  Indeed, 
inMead  of  fdlowing  Paul,  if  perhaps  with  slower  steps, 
on  the  new  path  of  freedom  from  the  law.  Peter  altou-ed 
himself  to  be  held  back  by  the  power  of  ancient  custom 
of  which  James  was  the  embodiment,  and  to  be  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  Paul.  In 
this  connection  are  seen  the  most  serious  limitations  of 
his  spiritual  octlvitiei,  the  absence  of  conustency  in 
dealing  with  the  new  situation,  and  want  of  energy  in 
opening  up  the  new  path.  If  it  had  depended  on  Peter, 
he  would  have  preserved  Christianity  as  a  Jewish  sect 
and  condemned  it  to  a  maimed  life.  The  elasticity  of 
soul  which  was  required  for  drawing  and  pursuing  the 
conaequenocs  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  Christianity 
into  the  Gentile  world  was  certainly  not  easy  of  attain- 
ment to  one  in  Peter's  situation ;  but  for  a  true  leader 
it  was  neverthdess  indispensable.  The  conflict 

with  Paul  into  which  Peter  was  brought  by  his  con- 
servative attitude  also  unfortunately  brought  with  it  the 
result  that,  quite  apart  from  the  judgment  we  are  called 
upon  to  pronotmce  as  to  his  intellectual  endowments,  a 
deq)  shadow  falls  upon  the  character  of  Peter— deeper 
than  upon  that  of  Paul.  Of  I^til  we  know  only  that  in 
his  mannw  of  expressing  himself  as  against  hisjudaisiic 
opponents  he  exercised  little  restraint  upon  himself 
(a  Cor.  II13-1S  Gal.  613.  etc);  Peter,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  hardly  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of— even  by  actions, 
or  at  the  very  least  by  &Uures  lo  act — having  worked 
against  the  activity  (tf  Paul  (sea  above,  g  a  [/]). 

A  LIFE  OUTSIDE  PALESTINE ;  AND  DEATH 

In  the  preceding  sections  the  NT  data  regarding 
Peter  have  been  practically  exhausted,  yet  a  very  impor- 

discussed — that  relating  to  his  activities 
outside  the  limits  of  I^Uestine,  and  to 
his  death.     Our  information  under  these  heatls  must 
thus  be  drawn  almost  entirdy  from  the  Chtirch  fathers 
and  from  l^endary  works  of  very  doubtful  trastworthi- 
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ness.  The  examiiuUion  becomes  much  more  compli- 
cated and  the  results  much  more  hypothetical  then 
those  we  have  hitherto  had  in  hand. 

Let  us  first  take  a  survey  of  the  countries  in  which 
outside  of  Palestine  he  is  represented  as  having  laboured.^ 

(d)  Origen  is  the  tirst  who  tells  us  that  '  Peter  seems 
{louwf)  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bitfaynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor]'  {Comm.  in  Gen. 
torn.  8,  ed.  de  Im  Rue,  2^4  a  ;  af.  Euseb.  HE  iiila). 
The  very  form  in  which  this  sentence  is  cast  shows  us 
that  the  statement  is  not  based  on  trustworthy  inde- 
pendent infbnn^ion,  but  is  merely  deduced  from 
I  Pet.li. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  deduction  is  a  very  mistaken  one,  for  in 
1 14  IB  II  3oX,  ^1/.  it  is  clearly  said  tW  the  readers  <^  the 
epistle  are  Gentile  Christians  and  in  1  is  with  equal  clearness 
that  it  was  not  the  writer  of  the  ejustle  who  had  brought  the 
Kospel  to  them.  Not  till  we  come  to  a  Pet.  1  it  is  it  asserted 
tnat  they  had  been  preached  to  by  Peter.  On  this  showing  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  he  had  come  to  them  at  some  time 
after  the  composition  of  the  first  e^tle ;  for  according  to  s  Pet. 
S I  the  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  same  readers  as  the 
drat.  This,  however^  is  inccmsistent  with  the  address,  according 
to  which  3  Pet,  is  directed  to  the  whole  of  Christendom ;  and 
Christendom  is  not  here  to  be  restricted,  on  account  of  (as  it 
might  at  first  sight  appear)  8 1,  to  the  five  provinces  named  in 
I  Fet.  1 1,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  manifest  sense 
of  the  words,  but  contrariwise  we  must  believe  the  author  of 
9  Pet,  to  have  presupposed  I  Pet.  to  have  been  already  addressed 
to  the  whole  of  Chnstendom.  This  presupposition  comes  before 
us  in  the  Muratortan  fragment  where  {fi.  54-59)  it  is  asserted 
that  from  the  number  of  the  churchea  to  which  Paul  addressed 
his  nine  letters — viz.,  seven — and  from  the  number  of  the  epistles 
in  the  Apocalypse-^-^lio  seven— we  are  to  perceive  that  both 
writers  arc  addressmg  themselves  in  their  fetters  to  the  entire 
church.  There  are  otner  reasons  also  for  assigning  3  Pec  to  the 
same  date  as  this  fragment,  say  about  170  or  180  a.d. 

(b)  The  other  spheres  of  activity,  in  which  Peter  is 
refHeseoted  as  having  laboured  along  with  other  apostles 
are  equally  questioaaUe.  AUn^siile  of  such  traditions 
there  is  often  a  simpler  form  in  irtudi  Peter  is  not 
mentioned.  Thus  there  readily  arises  the  suspidon  that 
Peter  has  been  given  as  a  companion  to  other  apostles 
by  legend  merdy. 

Peter  is  said  to  have  laboiucd  with  Philip  in  Aicakia 
(PhrygiaX  with  his  hrother  Andrew  and  Hatthiat  or  Matthew 
in  the  country  of  the  Barbarian^  that  is  to  ny,  primarily,  by 
the  BUck  &n,  no  that  this  l^end  cmncide*  with  a  part  of  that 
abeady  noticed  under  As,  however,  tlienii  also  a  coontiy  of 
the  barbarians  by  the  Red  Sea,  we  find  Peter  a*  the  coRipniuon 
of  Bartholomew  m  Egypt  as  w«ll ;  and  finafly  what  U  said  of 
this  last  apostle  is  transferred  to  Judas  Thaddcus,  so  that 
Peter  is  made  to  be  the  companion  of  this  Judas  in  Syria. 

(c)  We  are  told  further  that  from  Egypt  Peter  also 
made  jtnimeys  to  North  Africa  and  to  ]^tain,  but  in 
these  cases  he  was  alone. 

In  Sjrria  Peter  appears  not  only  with  Judas 
Thaddecus,  but  also  without  any  companion,  particularly 
in  Antioch.  Indeed,  according  to  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle,  or  in  his  source  (§  36  ^  ;  Lipsius,  ti.las-a?), 
that  church  was  founded  by  Peter  in  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  that  is,  in  43  a.d.  This  is  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction with  Acts  11 19-26.  Nor  is  there  any  plausible 
reason  for  acc^ing  the  activity  of  Peter  in  Antioch  to 
be  found  in  the  consideration  thai  be  could  easily  touch 
at  Antioch  in  the  <»ntse  of  his  journeys  from  Jerusalem 
to  Asia  Minor  ;  and  just  as  little  can  we  attach  weight 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  precisely  in  Antioch 
that  Simon  Magus  (q,v.  %  11  i),  whom  it  was  one 
of  Peter's  tasks  continually  to  confute,  made  his 
^pearance.  Thus  it  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  the 
statement  as  to  the  appearance  of  Peter  in  Antioch  rests 
upon  Gal.  2ii-ai.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct  we  shall 
have  here  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  in  the  making  of  ecclesiastical  legend  the  hostile 
relations  of  two  apostles  are  ignored  or  even  changed 
into  a  relation  of  friendly  co-operation  (cp  §  40  i). 

We  learn  even  that  Peter  and  Paul  tether  in  Antioch 
consecrated  Harcianua  as  iMslujp  of  Syruiu^  and  Panciatiiu  as 
bishop  of  Tanromenimn  in  Sicily  (LipHui,  iL  1 5  t^).    But  h 

1  For  details  here  and  in  what  follows  we  refer  once  ftx-  all  to 
Lipshis,  A/oir.  Afott.-Gttck.  (iSBs-iSgoX  and  especially  in  the 
first  iiMance  to  vol.  8 1,  and  the  Brgi^tnmgtl^ft,  nab/, 
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b  only  bu  authon  wbo  Miign  to  P«Ur  the  bUhopnc  oT  Antiocb 
(Cod.  No.  ISO  [ad.  Groach,  Jena,  1836]  for  two 

y«us,  tlw  liber  Pondficalis  [Ath  and  7th  oeu.]  for  seven  or  ten 
yean).  Origan  doea  noti  even  when  he  dedgnates  Igrauiu* 
{Umm.  6  ia  Luc.,  IlL  jgB  b  A,  ad.  ile  la  Rue)  'ei»*copum 
Andoehbs  post  Patnm  ■acnodum,'  for  tbeae  wordi  are  to  be 
tutdenwod,  in  accordanoa  with  the  cxpmaions  of  ancient 
an  than  cited  below  tig),  in  luch  a  Hme  that  Peter  i»  not  to 
be  redroned  a>  indudad :  to  abo  Kuil  /fS  iii  M  a.  Enoditu, 
who  u  repreaenled  as  having  been  awxMnted  by  Peter  hiiruelf 
{ficiut.  Afeti.  vii.  M)i  paaiea  Ibr  tbe  first  biihop  of  Antiocti. 

(«)  It  accords  with  the  dating  of  i  Pet  (613}  from 
BabjrUm  that  Peter  should  be  repreaented  at  having 
laboured  in  Bat^lonia  and  Penia.  Whilst  manjraccounu 

have  it  that  he  subsequently  journeyed  to  Rome,  the 
Syrian  historians  assign  to  him  the  lands  of  the  Euphrates 
exclusively  as  bis  missionary  field  (Lipsius  ii.  16  611-613, 

ii2i4s/  m)-    Cp8  43. 

(/)  The  statement  which  has  met  with  widest  accept- 
ance is  that  Peter  laboured  in  Rome  and  suffered 
martyrdom  there.    As  to  this,  see  |g  25-31.  37-41.  45. 

{g)  The  missionary  )oumeys  of  Peter  through 
Macedonia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy  are  opeo.  to  the 
sus|»cion  that  they  have  been  assumed  merely  in  order 
to  make  more  clear  his  migration  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome  and  that  for  their  details  the  journeys  of  Paul 
served  as  a  pattern  (Lipsius  ii.  1  n). 

(A)  The  re{»«senUtion  that  Peter  laboured  also  in 
Ganl  and  in  Spain  an>ean  to  have  arisen  out  (rf  the 
desire  of  the  Roman  church  to  secore  for  itself  tbe 
supremacy  over  these  countries.  Pope  Innocent  I. 
{402-417)  expressly  deni«s  that  in  luly,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa  and  Sicily,  or  any  of  the  intermediate  islands, 
churches  were  anywhere  founded  by  any  one  except 
piiesti  who  bad  been  inMituted  by  Peter  or  by  his 
successon  {Eput.  25».  a^.  Lipsius,  ii2ei7  307). 

(t)  We  thus  obtain  as  a  prdiminary  result  that  apart 
from  Rome  only  the  claims  of  Antioch  and  Bal^lon  or 
at  most  also  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  {Pontus} 
have  some  measure  of  plausible  support  in  tradition ; 
but  of  these  that  of  Antioch  is  definitely  ruled  out  by 
the  data  of  the  NT ;  for  not  only  is  the  founding  of 
the  church  there  by  Peter  Impossible,  but  also  any 
lengthened  stay  there  on  his  part,  inasmudi  as  its 
Gentile  Christian  character  was  most  marked  and  more- 
over it  had  been  witness  of  his  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  Paul  (Gal. 2it-3i).  As  for  theclaimsof  Babylon, 
see  below,  §  sai,  43. 

Let  us  first  inquire  what  are  our  earliest  autfawities 
for  a  sojourn  of  Peter  in  Rome  and  hb  ultimate 
IB  Solonrn  in  '"^"yrdom  there,  {a)  The  first  whom 
nl_     IT^-^  w8  can  date  with  certainty  is  Dionysius, 


Bom«;  aarilMfc 
wltnauM. 


certainty  is  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth  (about  170  a.d.). 


From  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  bishopric  of  Soter 
there  (about  166-174),  which'  he  thanks  tbe  Romans 
tot  pecuniary  help  given  to  members  of  tbe  Corinthian 
chiuch.  EuselHUS  (HB  ii.  25b)  has  preserved  the  follow- 
ing passage :  rayro  teal  itimt  9(i  Tijt  roaaAnft  »ov8«ola.t 
T^x  dri  ll^fMW  jcol  IlaifXov  ^vrtlw  yt¥yi$tltrw  'PwfiaiiM' 
re  «il  Kopirffliui'  avvwpiffart.  koX  yip  tfi^  koX  tit  rifr 

Kari.  TiK  a&rip  Kcupdi'.  '  So  also  by  this  so  weighty 
admonition'  ye  have  brought  together  that  planting 
made  by  Peter  and  Paul  ^  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Corinthians.  For,  indeed,  these  two  both  ptanted  us 
in  our  Corinth,  and  likewise  taught  us ;  in  like  manner 
also  after  having  taught  together  in  Italy  they  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time.' 

The  meaning  of  ibew  word<i  is  not  perfectly  clear  [cp  oei. 
414^1 ;  but  10  ranch  can  be  made  out— that  Dionysius  means  to 
designate  tbe  Roman  and  CorinlhUn  diurchcs  alike  as  founda- 
tions of  Peter  and  Paul.    Tbis  Utnvolvcd  in  '  planliti);'  (^vrtia) 

1  As  Eusebiusin  his  enumeration  (//£  iv.  889)  of  the  epistles 
of  Dionysius  known  to  him  mentions  only  ono  to  tbe  Ronanfc 
we  must  suppose  this  to  be  die  same  as  that  iriiidi  be  had 
already  made  use  of  (ii.  S6B). 

*  By  tbu  is  doobtleM  inMtded  the  Rpimle  of  the  Ronaa 
chnrch  mentioned  in  Iv.  88ti|  which  Dionyiiiis  n  answering. 

4S9I 


evMi  if  we  should  prefer  for  ^tfTTvoxuTCf  the  reading  of  Syncdhit : 
feiTBMrm.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  expression  «tt  'ItkUb* 
stands,  in  accordance  witb  a  Itngubtic  usage  which  at  that  data 


reading,  would  not  furnish  tbe  requisite  compTelion  to  ibeacoond 
member  of  the  lentanoe.  This  being  to,  the  suggettioa  becowes 
natunl  that  •»  •  •  •  Kdpi>>#ai>  itaiKis  Uk  hi.  .  .  Ka^fn^ and 
thus  that  ^vret^aiTet  ought  to  be  retained— «11  the  more  beouve 
it  i*  in  keeping  with  ^mtim.  'Ofiin  awans  pn^eily  *  towards  ' 
one  and  tbe  same  place';  but  as  we  may  not  teing  in 
4eif4«wrr«t,thb  will  not  at  all  suit  the  cootcxi.  Hcnabotben 
we  must  discern  another  instance  ot  the  same  coofusiati  as  dmt 
between  «ic  and  ia  other  words  ifiaw  must  be  nNaot.  Tbu 
Dionysius,  even  if  he  does  not  axpreesly  lajf  that  Peter  and 
Paul  came  uraultaoeously  to  Coriiub  and  nmnltaneaualy  to 
Rome,  nevertheless,  as  regards  Rome  al  leatt,  staus  that 
they  tmtigkt  there  simultaneously ;  in  &ct  'Ia  Eke  manna 
also '  (ifuuK  U  Koi)  indicatea  vwy  dudnctly  that  he  aswunes 
them  to  have  taught  together  ia  Comth  also. 

This  last  assumption  is  quite  irreconctlable  with  Acts 
18i-i8  20a  /.;  anid  even  were  we  to  suppose  that 
Dionysius  thinks  of  Peter's  visit  to  Ccninth  as  having 
been  at  a  different  date  from  that  of  Paul,  n-e  should 
still  be  at  hopeless  variance  with  i  Cor.  8 10-15  4 15  (see 
S  a  /).  The  statement  of  Dionysius  accordingly  can 
only  rest  on  unwarranted  inference  from  what  Paul  says 
regarding  the  Cephas  party  in  Corinth  (i  Cor.  lia 
8«/.). 

Thus  it  is  of  no  avail  when  Hamack  {ACL  iL  [=CkrvmaL\ 
1 341  /A  leeks  to  defend  Dionyuus  by  ai^niinK  that  even  accord- 
ing to  Acts(S  14-17)  the  founding  of  a  church  becomes  '  perfect' 
only  after  apostolic  labours,  so  that  DionyMtis  doea  not  fay  the 
language  he  uses  exclude  an  activity  of  other  miisionariea  in 
Rome  before  the  arrival  of  Peter  and  Paul  In  the  first  place, 
Hamack's  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  Acts  is  not  exact.  What 
can  be  effecteoby  the  apostles  alone  is  the  bestowal,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  without  this  the  founding  of  a  church  is  not 
'  perfect '  is  not  said,  and  does  not  at  all  suit  the  other  cue  in 
wiich  thesame  theory  is  found  (19 1-7^  This  last  passage  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  founding  of  a  church,  but  only 

and  of 


were  it  valia,  would  apply  only  10  wnat  be  says  about  Koine, 
not  to  what  he  says  about  t^orinth ;  for,  it  Dionynus  has 
followed  the  theory  of  Acts  as  this  is  expounded  Hara^rk, 
in  the  present  case  at  all  events  Paul  has  complied  with  it, 
inasmuch  as  he  brought  about  the  gift  of  the  Holy  S{xrit  at 
once  in  his  fint  ministry  there,  and  thus  Peter  would  have 
found  no  field  there  for  his  function  as  a  founder  of  cbturcfaea 
unless  his  arrival  had  been  synduoaous  witb  that  of  Paul. 

Thus  it  is  imposdUe  to  absolve  Dionysius  from  the 
charge  of  having,  in  the  interests  of  a  theory  as  to  the 
co-operation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  grievously  distorted  the 
history  of  hb  own  church  in  a  point  as  to  which  he 
all  men  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  accurately 
informed.  How  then  are  we  to  repose  confidence  in 
such  a  '  witness '  when  he  telb  us  about  RcMne  ? 
Pn-haps  hb  whole  knowledge  regarding  Rome  rests 
upon  misunderstanding  of  i  Clem,  (bdow,  {  s8),  of 
which  he  says  {ap.  Eus.  MB  iv.  28  ir)  that  it  is  regularly 
read  at  Corinth  in  public  worship. 

(i)  In  Irenaeus  (about  1S5  A.D.)  the  most  important 
passages  relating  to  our  present  inquiry  are  the 
following.  According  to  Hcsr.  iii,  1 9  [ij  Matthew  wrote 
hb  gospel  '  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 
gospel  at  Rome  and  founding  tbe  cburdi '  (roO  TUrpm 
icalroOIIa^XouA>'Piii^eAi'>7eXi{)Vi^»wirBlfeM*^u>^'n«F 
tV  4KK\itifla,v).  In  iii.  81  [a]  he  speaks  of  tbe  •  very 
great,  very  ancient,  and  universally  known  church 
founded  and  constituted  at  Rome  by  the  two  very 
glorious  apostles  Peter  and  Paul'  (maxima  ct  antitiuissima 
et  (Mnnibus  cognita  a  gloriosissimb  duobus  apostoUs 
Petro  et  Paulo  Rotnae  fundata  et  constituta  ecdesia). 
Here  Irenaeus's  interest  is  to  prove  the  apostolical 
succession  of  bishops.  As  it  would  be  too  laborious  a 
task  to  do  thb  for  all  churches  be  contents  hitnseir 
with  the  case  of  Rome. 

{e)  The  list  of  bishops  of  Rome  which  Irenseus 
proceeds  immediately  afterwards  to  give  (iii. 3a  /,) 
comes  down  to  his  own  day  (rCr)  and  ends  with 
Elect  hems  (about  i74-i89).  It  may  be  presumed  that 
it  was  not  drawn  up  for  the  first  time  at  the  date  of  his 
writing. 
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It  ouinot  indeed  be  muntoined  that  Hcgcsipptu — a*  his  words 
ID  Em,  HE  Iv,  2S  3  Mem  to  uy — drew  up,  after  his  arrival  in 
Komc,  &  list  of  the  bishops  there  down  to  Anicetu*  (ibout  154- 
■66)  aa  Ughtfoot  M/m/. i.[=-Clenwntof  Rome]  lAjyC 
1J3/  woaf.  397-^^3)  would  have  it  (lee  Ministry,  |  58  c,  a.  and 
Hamnck,  ACL  u.  1 190-184);  but  on  the  other  hwid  accordins 
to  Hamack  cit.  184-193)  and  Erbes  {.Z-  f.  Kirchtngtxh. 
22*-5  [iQoiQ  it  is  probable  that  Epiphanius  (//^.  27 6)  lor  his 
list  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  made  uic  of  the  same  Roman 
orieinal  source  as  Ircnaiut,  and  that  this,  as  in  Einphanitts, 
ended  with  Anicctus,and  thus  ^haps  was  drawn  up  during  hit 
episcopate,  or  at  any  rate  dunng  that  of  his  successor,  Soter. 
Whatever  its  date,  the  form  in  which  the  list  is  now  found  gives 
no  certainty  as  to  what  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  con- 
iMctioa — ine  question,  namely,  as  to  when  it  was  that  the 
rcfcreDCe  to  Peter  and  Paul  was  first  introduced.  Irenasus  begins 
his  rendering  of  it  thus  :  'The  blessedapMtles  [Peter  and  Paul], 
then,  after  founding  and  building  up  the  churdi,  committed  the 
oflicc  of  the  emscopate  into  the  hands  tA  Lwus.  To  him 
succeeds  Anendetus,  and  after  him,  in  the  third  place  firom  the 
apostles,  Clement  is  allotted  the  episcopate '  (MfM^uHtrovm  otr 

JntfKOinic  Aniwpyiav  kwr^ifivox.  Aial^trai  tk  ovrbr 
'Air^ysAiiTac'  furi  ToimDr  Gl  r^nt  t^t^  orb  Twr  an^TdAwv  r)|r 
Inwoa^r  aAmvrai  KArf|iiKX  Thus  we  5nd  no  mention  either 
of  Peter  or  of  Paul  as  bidiop  of  Rome.  IfClementisdesignated 
as  third  '  from  the  apostles  (aai  tuv  artxTT^Aw)')  pro  bahly  all 
that  is  intended  is  to  accentuate  the  Unbrokennessofthe  succes- 
sioa,  n{»  to  imply  that  if  one  chose  to  include  the  two  apostles 
b  the  reckoning  be  would  be  not  the  third  but  the  fourth  or 
fifth  in  the  aeries.  Epipbanius.  however,  says  :  *  In  Rome  the 
first  were  Peter  and  E^ul,  apostles  and  bishops,  thereafter  Linus, 
thereafter  Cletus,  thereafter  Clement,'  etc.  i^v  'FariD  ytyivw*. 

irm  Kti  IIuiAot  asWroAoi  icoi  nrtvaom,  dm  Aimt, 


asKTM  Oirpot 

clra  KA^TVT,  tttrn.  KAiffurt,  1C.T.A.X  Altera  short  interTuption,  he 
icsmnea :  '  The  series  of  huhops  in  Rome  shows  the  following  suc- 
Geaion, — Peter  and  Paul,  Linus  and  Cletus,  Clement,' etc.  uiimv 
tw  tnvKiwir  BtaioxtiTiivnir  Ixii  ri)v  axaXovOi4W'  Tlirpot 

Mu  ZlavXot,  Airot  Koi  KAifTot,  KAmurt,  c.r.A.X  If,  however, 
Epiphanius  makes  Peter  and  Paul  bishops  of  Rome,^  then 
IrenMift  also,  or  another  shortly  before  him^  can  have  prefixed 
thnr  names  to  the  whole  list  which  at  an  earlier  date  had  b^n 


that  of  Julius  Afiicanus  (about  aao)  or  of  Hippolytus  (about  934), 
tiw  two  last  mentioned  M  whom  also  made  use  of  it,  according 
to  Hamack  (18S).  A  list  of  this  kind,  from  the  nature  of  the 
cue,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unaltered,  but  could  eaaly 
he  '  completed '  in  the  course  of  transcription  whenever  a  copyist 
believed  he  had  found  a  gap^  in  it.  Mcmover,  neither  Irenaeus 
nor  Epiphanius,  whose  eaititHU  of  th*  list  lie  before  us  as  they 
wrote  them,  makes  any  statement  that  he  is  using  an  external 
document,  and  feels  himself  under  obligation  to  rnroduce  it 
scrupulously.  Thus  for  us  no  exact  determination  of  ba  date  is 
necessary  so  &j  as  Peter  and  Paul  are  concerned  it  does  not 
with  certainly  take  us  back  to  a  date  before  IreMeus. 

(d)  Id  Clement  of  Alexandria  Peter's  sojourn  in 
Rome  is,  as  with  Irenaeus,  mentiOBed  in  connection 
with  the  wiitiog  of  a  gospd — in  thii  case,  ttowever,  Mlt. 
not  Mt. 

From  the  /fj^/y^MetEvxhiwi/fEn.  146^  has  proerved 
a  piece  of  informatum  which  Clement  claims  to  hava  received 
front  the  presbyters  of  the  olden  time  (twii  iwAnifcr  v)Mtf]Sv- 
WjMtr).  '  After  that  Peter  had  publicly  preached  the  word  in 
Rome,  and,  filled  with  the  Sfnrit,  had  set  forth  the  gospel  (roC 
Jlcrpmr  l^ioirtf  ir  'Pwftn  KtipiStaynt  rif  Kiyov  Koi  rttvitam 
■v«Eyy£^iav  j£«iirdt>rot),  Mark  at  the  rec|uest  of  many  bearers 
set  down  th^  diMOurses  in  writing.'  Similarly  in  the  Adum- 
trtUioMM  on  i  Pet.  (ed.  Potter,  1007) :  '  Marcus  Petri  sectator 
palam  prxdicante  Petro  evai^elium  Roma:,'  etc.  In  the  other 
passage  where  Eusebius  tianscribes  the  same  matter  from  the 
Hyprtyfcttt  of  Clement,  though  somewhat  differently  <//£ 
tL  15  ;  with  regard  to  which  cp  Gospbls,  |  tyi,  endX  Rome 
IS  presupposed,  through  the  connection  with  ii.  to  be 

the  place.  As  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  alleged  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  evangelist's  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Peter,  it  is 
tnietligiblc  why  Clement  should  not  have  mentioned  Paul  at  the 
same  time,  even  although  he  was  convinced  of  the  apostles 
ba\-ing  beiMi  together  in  Rome. 

(e)  Pseudo-Cyprian,  Z>e  Reiaptismaie,  17  {C)l>r.  ed. 
Hartel,  890),  read  in  Fault  Prcedicatio  as  follows  :  'et 
post  taota  tempora.  Petnim  et  Paulum  post  conlationetn 
evangeli!  in  Hierusalem  et  mutuam  cogitationem  et 
altcTcationem  et  rerum  agendarum  dispositionem  [the 
reference  is  to  Gal.  2  Acts  15]  postretno  in  urbe  quasi 
tone  [Himum  invicem  siU  esse  cognitot.  et  qusedam 

1  For  this  very  rcMoa  if  fisroo  other  we  see  that  Ei^iAanius 
cannot  have  preserved  the  orisinal  form  of  the  list.  It  also 
indicates  but  liule  accuracy  when  he  says  at  one  time  '  linus, 
then  CIetns'(Au«t«Ir«KA*T«tX  at  another  '  Linus  and  Cletus ' 
(Atvoi  <cal  KA^TDt),  for  the  latter  form  of  axpmdon  denotes,  as 
we  see  in  '  Peter  and  Paul'  (Ilrfipor  jol  IlawAoEX  coDtempor- 
amoas  teotue  of  ^ce. 
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alia  hujuscemodi  absurde  ac  turfnter  eonficta*  ('and 
that  after  such  long  time,  Peter  and  Paul,  aftor  the 
collation  of  the  gospel  in  Jertisalem  and  the  muttial 
consideration  and  discussion  and  arrangement  of  things 
to  be  done,  had  at  last  in  the  dty,  in  a  certain  way, 
then  for  the  £rst  time  become  known  to  one  another ; 
and  certain  other  things  of  this  sort,  absurdly  and 
basely  feigned'). 

In  spite  of  the  tltU  PmiM  Prmdieatio  this  quotatlMt  Is  often 
regarded  as  coming  firom  the  book  known  by  the  title  of 
K^/ivwa  n^nev,  in  the  belief  that  the  title  sometimes  ran  also: 
PrMching  dT  Peter  and  I^iuL  Were  tlus  conect,  we  should 
have  here  the  oldeu  lettimony  to  the  Roman  sojonm  of  Peter, 
it  being  presupposed  that  the  bodt  was  used  not  only  by 
Cletneot  St  Alenudria  but  alio  at  early  as  in  the  Aicl^  0/ 
A  risHdet  (see  Harris,  Afa^y  ^  A  rittidtt,  in  TSt.  1. 1 S6-99 ; 
Haroack,  ACL  iL  \  Ki*f.  \  cp  Old-Chustian  LiTSKATtiaa, 
II 1 1,  36).  But  the  question  tSt  the  derimtioa  of  the  quotatiaa 
from  It  is  10  uncertain  (it  is  answered  negatively  by  *an 
Dobschllur^  for  example,  in  TU  at.  1 13-15  laT-iji)  that  we  Head 
not  pursue  the  matter  fiirtber. 

(f)  The  iqxxnTphal  Aaa  PHri,  which  rdates  the 
activity  and  death  Peter  at  Rome  with  detail,  may 
be  mentioned  at  this  point  as  being  pos^bly  a  witness 
of  equal  age,  but  must  not  be  taken  account  of  until 
after  it  has  been  carefully  discussed  (see  §§  33-39). 
So  also  with  the  Upd^eii  nmJXov  from  which  OrigeD 
(tout,  in  Jn. 20ia,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  43aa,  c)  quotes:  'as 
was  said  by  the  Saviour,  "  I  am  going  to  be  cnidfied 
anew  " '  (Jif  rofi  <rvr^pot  tlpfijfiivw  '  tkvwdfp  /UIAm 
irrauf>oDff8at)  (see  ^  33^,  3^g.  39a,  e). 

We  proceed  now  to  the  testimonies  which  come  from 
a  somewhat  later  date. 

(ft)  Tertullian  supplies  new  data,  if  not  indeed  io 
adv.  Mare.  (4$  begin. )  where  he  says :  '  Romani  .  ,  . 

M.  "RAmaii  l^^us  evangellum  et  Petnis  et  Paulas 
BAimmi*  latM.  sahguitw  quoque  stio  signatum  reli- 

v^aMMT  lue"""*!'-"  Baptism,  4,  where  he 
ascribes  the  possession  of  the  same 
salvation  to  those  '  quos  Joannes  in  Jordane  et  quos 
Petrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit,'  etc,  yet  certainly  in  Praser. 
kaertt.  36 :  '  babes  Romam  .  .  .  ubi  Petrus  passion! 
dominicse  adsequatur  [by  crucifixion],  ubi  Paulus  Joannis 
[the  Baptist's]  exilu  coronatur '  [by  beheading],  and  in 
Seorpiact,  15:  'orientem  fidem  Rome  primus  Nero 
cruenlavit.  Ttmc  Petrus  ab  altero  dngitur  [Jil  21 18 /.] 
cum  cruci  adstringitur  ;  tunc  Paulus  civltatis  Romans 
consequitur  nativiiatem  cum  illic  martyrii  renascitur 
generositate,'  '  Paul  acquires  the  Roman  dtitenshtp 
right  of  birth  when  he  is  bom  again  in  the  notnlity 
martyrdom.' 

{¥)  Gatus  of  Rome  (under  Zephyrinus,  about  198- 
ai?)  says  in  his  writing  against  the  Montanist  Proculns 
{ap.  Eus.  HE  ii.  256 /. } :  '  But  I  am  able  to  show  the 
"  trofdiies"  of  the  apostles.  For  if  you  will  come  to 
the  Vatican  or  to  the  Ostean  Way,  you  will  find  the 
"  trophies"  of  those  who  founded  this  church'  (iyd  Si 
T&  Tp&ran  twc  dxotrrAXtin'  fx*'  Bei^at-  iif  yip  0f\^jp 
AweXffew  M  BaTWcoF^  1)  irl  r^r  iSif  ript  'Offriav, 
ti>p^fit  T&  rpAwcua  rCiw  •nArtp>  lipwra^iiviim  rip^  ix' 
K\yiffliw).  By  Tpiroia  we  are  to  understand  here  not 
'  places  of  burial,'  as  EoscIhus  does,  t»t  '  platxs  of 
death.' 

Even  the  literal  moaning  of  the  word  ('siKn  of  victory  *)  admits 
this  meaning  tmly ;  fbr  a  martyr  gained  bis  victory  only  at  the 
place  of  his  deaui,  not  at  the  pUce  of  tui  buriaL  To  nnd»- 
stand  the  meaning  of  victory'  we  have  tmly  to  make  the 
further  supposition  that  those  who  honoured  the  martyrs  were 
able  to  show,  at  the  place  of  death,  101110  olgect  or  other  that 
marked  it  out  for  those  who  visited  the  spot,  and  with  which 
was  associated  some  reminiscence,  whether  real  or  supposed,  of 
what  happened  at  the  martyr's  dwth.  Thus  in  the  Vaucan  was 
shown  a  terebinth,  on  the  nwd  to  Ostia  a  inne  tree,  beside  wbich 
Peter  and  Paul  respectively  breathed  their  last  {LipMUS  iL  1 391). 

Even  apart,  however,  from  iu  lexical  meaning  we  may  learn 
that  rp^wota  cannot  here  mean  graves.  For  the  bones  of  the 
two  apostles  were  not  deposited  in  the  places  be  mentloas  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Gaiiii ;  those  of  Peter  after  354,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  built  at  that  date ;  UiOM  of 


Paul,  according  10  the  list  of  the  dtpositia  mariyrum,  in  the 
famous  chronicle  of  the  year  351,  as  early  as  3(8  A.D.,  by  the 
road  to  Ostia  (and  before  354  in  tlie  basilica  newly  built  there). 
In  the  same  year,  however  (958  ;  June  19),  the  relic*  of  Peter, 
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■ccording  U>  tb*  mum  ItM,  wan  bwufaied  iit  emtaaimiat,  thu 
ii  to  iBy,  into  ths  CKMCombi  of  ibe  pwce  of  ground  brnda  the 
ApiMao  Wkv,  bair-«n-boar  onliidB  at  ths  Pom  in  other 

words,  hard  by  the  pra*«Pt  eburcfa  of  San  Sabaatimo,  which 
piaco  of  ground  waa  oii^aallyiho  only  ona  that  bora  tat  nune 
'^ad  Catacnmbaa,'  ■  name  imidi  hu  nerer  aa  yet  bean  quite 
aadi&ctorily  explained.  Here  an  incripdoa  of  buhop  l>anusui 
(]S6-3a^  ran  ^- 

hic  h^bitnm  pntu  aanctoa  cognoacere  draea 
ootnina  qiusque  ^  Petri  pariter  Fauligoa  loquiria. 
So  br  aa  Peter  is  concerned,  thia  agreea  with  the  fact  diat  hia 
r^ka  had  been  removed  to  the  diurcfa  oi  Sl  Peter  before  thia 
inicripiion  waa  composed ;  aa  r^arda  Paul  tb*  itatanMnt  ol 
Damasiu  ii  not  easily  reconciled  with  that  irf  the  Hit  referred 
to  above.  Still,  even  if  the  lUt  be  correct  it  la  cntahi  that  tha 
relics  of  Paul  had  not  yet,  in  the  time  of  Gains,  their  reatiDg- 
place  by  the  road  to  0«w,  and  that  thoae  of  Peter  abouM  bava 
been  removed  to  the  catacomb*  would  be  very  unlikely,  if  already 
in  Gaios's  time  they  had  their  resting-place  at  the  place  of  his 
death,  namely  the  Vatican.  On  the  whole  question  see  Liptius 
ii.  1 391-404  ;  Erbes,  Z.  /.  Kirek^^ick.  T  (1865)  i-^,  and,  as 
regairds  the  special  pc»nt,  otherwise  in  '  Todestage  der  Apoetel 
Paulus  a.  Petius'  in  TU  xis.  (=Neue  Folge,  iv.),  1  (1890) 

Sr-1^3.  Ficker  ^-/^  Kiixktmgttek.  22,  looi^  333->t»)  utterly 
enie*  that  the  inscription  relates  to  the  t>uruu  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  His  omnion  is  that  in  the  view  of  Damasus  they  had 
during  their  fifeiime  resided  at  tlie  spot  where  the  inscription 
was  found  (cp  'habitasse,'  and  'nomina'  not  'corpora 0*  The 
inscription)  he  holds,  was  directed  uainst  the  rffiisal  of  tha 
Eastern  Church,  from  395  a.d.  onwards,  to  accept  any  decisions 
fiom  Rome,  and  against  tbe  argument  urged  iii  supfmrt  of  this 
refusal  that  Peter  and  Paul  came  fi\Mn  the  East  (the  inscription 
in  fact  says,  towards  the  end :  Roma  suoa  polius  meruit 
defendere  dvesX  Only,  as  tbe  locality  where  the  inscription  was 
found  was  a  place  of  burial,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Damasus 
can  have  believed  that  Peter  and  Paul  when  alive  lived  here  at 
half-an -hour's  dutance  from  the  city. 

(c)  In  immediate  continuation  of  the  pusage  relating 
to  Peter  cited  above  (§  34  a).  Origen  proceeds  :  '  Who 
also  in  the  end,  being  in  Rome,  was  crucified  bead 
downwards,  having  himself  desired  to  suffer  in  this 
way'  (01  jcbI  iwX  WXei  i»  'P^/eg  yai6funt  AwuXtfrftf^ 
rari  iTf^aXQi,  otfrui  oArit  ify^cat  n5e&>).  Tbe 
Acta  Petri  (see  |  33^}  deals  fully  with  the  reasons  why 
Peter  chose  this  particular  manner  of  death.  As  regards 
Paul,  Origen  goes  on  to  say  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Rome  under  Nero. 

(d)  The  Philosophumena  (dating  from  about  935  and 
aicribed  to  HippoI)rtus),  as  wdl  as  other  later  writings, 
mentions  the  polemic  with  Smon,  carried  on  at  Rome 
by  Peter  (and  Paul),  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  the  apocryphal  Acta  Pttri  (and  Acta  Pttri  tt 
PauH).    Fnr  details  see  |  39  </. 

(<)  Of  later  writers  we  at  once  mention  Eusebius.  He 
brings  together  all  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioited, 
and  win  have  it  that  Peter  waa  Ushop  of  Rome  for 
twenty-fiTe  years,  namely  from  42-67  A.D.  He  thus 
places  the  Neronian  persecution,  in  which  according 
to  him  alto  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  {HE 
ii.  25  s),  three  years  too  late.  It  u  of  a  piece  with  this 
that  he  supports  the  theory,  which  he  himself  {HE 
T.  18 14)  takes  from  the  Anti-Montanist  Apollonius  (about 
SCO  A.D. ) — a  theory  which  already  finds  expression  in 
tbe  Pnedicatio  Petri  (above,  §  95  ap.  Clem.AL 
Strom.  VL  643,  p.  76a,  «L  Potter ;  for  other  supporters 
of  it  see  Hamack,  ACL  ii.  1*43)— that  the  apo^es  had 
been  commanded  by  Jesus  not  to  go  abroad  from 
Jerusalem  till  twelve  years  after  his  death.  These 
twelve  years  Eusebius  reckons  as  from  30  to  43  A.  D.  The 
variations  met  with  in  the  different  translations  of  his 
Chronicle,  no  longer  extant  in  Gredc,  need  not  trouble  us 
here.  The  only  point  of  importance  for  our  inqoiiy  is 
that  the  reckoning  ti  twenty-five  Roman  years  was 
found,  not  invented,  EuseUus.  According  to 
Hamack  {ACL  ii.  Ind-ia^)  he  used  tbe  Chroiugraphy 
of  Julius  Africanus,  which  closed  with  tbe  reign  of 
Elagabalus  (218-223  a.d.). 

(/}  Thus,  according  to  Hamack  (soi,  703/),  the 
'tendency  legend,'  that  Peter  K^ooTDed  in  Rome  for 
twenty-five  years,  arose  and  '  became  oiRdal '  between 
the  time  of  Ireneeus,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  Peter's  twenty-five  Roman  years,  and  that  of  Julius 
Afticanus,  that  is  to  say  in  to  episcopate  of  Vict« 
*  QniaqiM  baravqaicaaqnaawboaoever. 
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(about  189-19S),  or  in  that  of  Zephyrinus  (about  198- 
917). 

{g)  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Peter  becomes  no 
longer  the  founder  merely,  or  joint  founder,  but  the 
bishop  also  of  tbe  church  of  Rome,  and  Uiat  Paul, 
whom  we  still  find  even  in  Irensas,  etc.  (S  a6  a-d),  at 
his  nde  and  on  a  level  with  him,  is  rfiminat^H  This 
consequence,  however,  was  developed  only  gradually. 

Tbe  Roman  bishop  Calixtui  (about  n-j-ari)  claimed,  as 
appears  from  Tertullun's  refiitatioa  {Pudic.  ail  tbe  power  to 
remit  or  retain  sins,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  tne  succxssor  erf 
Peter  who,  according  to  Mt.l8i8^,  bad  been  invested  with 
this  power.  So  also  bis  successors  aflirmed  in  Cyp-ian's  time : 
'  5e  succcssionem  Petri  tenere '  or  '  per  succeauooem  caihcdnm 
Petri  habere ' ;  and  this  is  pcesupposed  by  Cyprian  himself 
(£/u/.  75 17  6Se  S9i4  713).  According  to  the  Epistk  of 
Clement  to  James  (7)  that  now  stands  prdxed  to  tbe  Pseudo- 
Clementine  HmHitU*,  Peter,  in  appcMnting  Clement  bisbop  of 
Rome,  bands  over  to  him  his  KoUSpa  riiv  Ajywr,  and  confeis 
on  him  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing.  The  author 
(Hippolytus^  of  the  'Little  Labyrinth'  against  the  sect  of 
Artemon  («^.  Eus.  HE  fi  as)  in  |  3  stylet  Victw  as  Tpiinm- 
Sixm-w  iwi  lUrf^  iv  'Pimv  ■wuntMroc — thus  no  longer,  as 
Irencus  phrases  it,  ouri  mr  dnwrdAMt*— (ilr.,  from  Peter  and 
Paul ;  see  above,  |  35  c).  Yet  he  continues  to  call  Victor  the 
thirteenth  as  Irencus  had  called  Eleutherus,  Victor's  prede- 
cessor, the  twelfth ;  thus  be  does  not  yet  reckon  Peter  as  the 
first  member  of  tbe  series.  Similarly,  Eusebios  still  counts 
Linus  as  the  first  bishoj^  of  Rome,  and  m  accordance  with  this, 

S'ves  the  succeeding  bishops  the  same  numeratinn  as  Irenaeus 
MS.  While  dmng  so  he  nevertheless  adds  (//£  iu.  4  e),  verA 
nirpov,  yet  along  with  this  not  only  itti  ri)f  IlaiiXaw  lau  neraou 
liapimiaii  (iii.  2),  but  also  /iwrk  UaSUy  n  «u  D^rpor  (iii.  zl\ 
in  uirpm  asl  llmiKn  (iv.  I)  aitd,  precisely  as  Ireiueus  has  it, 
Avi  Twv  iawrr^AwK  (iv.  fi  5  and  V.  prooem.  For  aKm  mccisa 
details  firom  EaaMm  see  Kneller,  Z./:  imtM.  TJkML  190a, 
p.  9aa/. 

(4)  It  is  in  the  Catahgui  Li^erituua  [i.t.,  the  1^ 
of  Roman  Irisbops  brought  down  to  Uberius,  A.I1L 
353^),  forming  part  of  the  femous  Chrtmiele  <>f  3S4i 
that  Peter  is  Sist  spoken  of  unreservedly  as  first  bishop 
of  Rome :  '  post  ascensum  ejus  [Jcsu]  beatisdmus  Petrus 
episcopatum  suscepit '  (but  here  from  30-55  A.D. ). 

The  Atcemsia  Jtsiaa  would  seem  to  be  a  uiU  older 
witness  than  any  those  we  have  hitherto  discoswd, 
to  the  fact  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

(d)  Clemen  (ZlfTT,  1896,  388-415;  1897,  455-465) 
held  it  possible  to  distinguish  and  isolate  in  83i-(or 

a-  8ai)-4aa  an  apocalypse  put  into  writing 

JaaSE^  before  the  death  of  Nero  (4a/.  13-.8), 
which  related  to  Nero's  persecution  of 
tbe  Christians;  and  in  43^,  which  at  that  date  he 
knew  only  through  Dillmann's  Latin  translation  from 
tbe  Ethiopic  (■  e  duodedm  in  manus  etns  tradetur'),  he 
found  an  allusion  to  tbe  death  of  Peter  10  that  ragiL 

Hamack  {ACL  ii.  1 714-716}  disputed  this  bypoiheais,  in- 
duduig  that  relating  to  Peter;  Zdler  i.ZWT,  iSgd,  pu  558^^ 
accepted  the latter^Gut  like Hainadc put  thedateofcoo^ositioa 
much  later  than  Clemen  had  done,  and  therefore  denied  its 
truttwortluness  as  rmrded  Peter.  Clemen  at  a  later  date  was 
able  to  mpan  iTkvH.  Rmrndtckau,  igor,  p.  7^  that  Vernon 
Bartlet  {AfottMe  Ag*,  1900,  p.  504)  ^ao  bad  amgnad  Aae.  /«a 
8 13-4  SI  to  tbe  last  yean  of  Nero,  bat  at  die  aaoie  time  took 
tbe  opportunity  to  add,  witbont  fnitber  ilisi  iiaiiiiii  that  he  luo). 
self  no  longer  rmrded  that  dating  as  prabable  in  mw  of  tbe 
Greek  text  recently  pablished  by  (Senfol  and  Hunt  Maailmi 
/'M>rW,l,i4acki-M).  Chariet,whoDiakainaeofduaGieektext 
in  hu  edition  ar^je./«.  (1900),  holds  that  a  hiatiis in  ts^oariit 
to  be  filled  hy  the  iasertioa  of  «t  and  the  dauat  interpnna  as 
referring  to  Peter:  'of  the  Twelve  one  will  be  ddiveand  into 


/.),  but  adds  that  tbe  value  ofdiaMatainait  regarding] 
depend  upon  its  date,  and  this  he  prcAn  to  aaaip  ruber  to  the 
first  half  of  tbe  third  centmy,  nian  10  any  tmw  witlun  Ae 
second  (^CZ.  ii.  1 574-577)^ 

{b)  Charles,  hon-ever,  holds  that.^j!C.  Jtt.  StsMiS, 
'  the  testament  of  He«dciah,'  ought  to  be  dated  between 
88  and  100  A.D.,  not,  as  in  Apocalyptic  (above,  c<ri- 
330),  between  50  and  80  a.d.  Accordii^  to  him  tbe 
question  turns  upon  4 13  (p.  30 / ). 

Charles  renders  the  EthicHMC  version,  here  tbe  only  text 
available  fos  ui,  as  follows:  And  many  believen  and  saints, 
having  seen  Him  for  whom  tbey  were  hoping,  who  was  crucified. 
Jesus  the  Lord  Christ  [after  that  1,  Isaiah,  had  seen  Him  who 
was  crucified  and  ascendedl,  and  those  also  who  were  belieren 
in  Him— of  these  few  in  thoae  days  will  be  left  as  His  aerrants, 
wlule  tbey  flee  finm  daiart  to  desert,  awaitiiK  tbe  cnnung  of  tbe 
Beloved.*^  Cbarlca adds:  ' im  ina  thai  itrri  1  laaw  iif  iliiiTalnifiil 
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are  discriniuuded  .  .  .  belierers  who  had  seen  Christ  penonally, 
Hid  bclieven  who  had  not.  ...  Of  tba  two  duies  otu  text 
decbm  that  few  will  be  left.'  Aa,  however,  the  Gnt  cIms  can- 
not wdl  hft*«  Burvtved  into  ibe  seoond  century,  thi*  poau^ 
must  b&ve  been  written  before  loo  a.d.  Oo  the  other  hand,  u 
to  be  renwmbercd  that  this  dutiDction  of  two  cLumi  cotud, 
if  re&ny  intended,  hardly  be  called  a  good  one.  Tbe  «econd 
clua  is  tpoken  tit  a>  consittinc  limdy  of  '  those  who  were 
believenui  Him';  bat  the  lint  class  alio  conaiui of ' believcn 
(ud  laint^'  Thus  It  would  hardly  teem  to  have  been  the 
writes^  intantiMi  todisdngoish  two  cuumi. 

(r)  In  a  private  communicatioa  Charles  now  jncfers 
to  read :  '  and  many  tielievm  and  saints  who  had  seen 
Him  .  .  .  and iKAoa/rakept  believing  in  Him.'etc  By 
this  coigectural  substitution  of  ol  for  the  tfre  which  the 
Ethiopic  translation  presupposes '  all  reference  to  a^econd 
class  disappears.'  Charles  continues  to  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  reference  is  to  Jewish  Christiana  who  have 
personally  known  Jesus.  But  In  this  case  we  are 
ctnnpdled  to  ask :  Is  the  posecution  of  the  last  days 
really  to  be  confined  to  thrae  alone,  and  are  they  alone 
to  look  for  the  Messiah,  and  other  Christians  not? 
Besides,  the  text  even  as  restored  by  Charles  still  contains 
a  very  disturbing  tautology,  '  many  beUevers  and 
saints  .  .  .  who  also  kept  believing  in  Him.' 

Boiuset  {Antickritt,  1805,  p.  87^)  r^aids  our  ^asaa^e  as 
more  largely  inteipolaied  than  Charles  does.  But  neither  is  bii 
conjecture  at  all  satisfying.  As  long  as  we  hold  by  Charles' 
text,  Zeller's  interpretation  remains  the  most  [Mobable  one,  that 
'  seeing  *  means  a  luiowledge  of  Christ  possessed  by  all  Christians 
and  not  merely  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  earthly 
life  (cp  Jn,  147  ijn.  8e  3Jn.11).  On  this  interpretation 
however  all  necessity  disappears  for  dating  the  passage  before 
100  A.D.  There  are  ugns  of  a  later  origin,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  distinction  of  bishops  from  presbyters  (MiKisntv, 
H  4&,  47,  54  b,  c),  which  as  matter  of  fact  is  ctear  in  the  vpi r> 
Arn^  nU  woifthft  of  824  (and  also  S39  according  to  the 
Ethiopic  Tcision),  or  the  representation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (0  iS'i?^  which,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
it  names  Michael  ^nd  Gabriel),  goes  beyond  that  at  the  gospel 
id  Peter  even  ^ee  RxsintaacrioN-NajatATivxs,  1 7/X 

{d)  FinaHy,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  to  ask  whether  or  no  the  most  important  clause  of 
all  in  the  passage  before  us  really  belongs  to  the 
original  text  (43*  :  '  of  the  Twelve  one  will  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.'  Charles  (pp.  Ixix-buiSi)  has  rightly 
perceived  that  it  is  not  the  living  Kero  who  is  regarded 
as  Anticfarist,  bitt  the  dead  one :  in  the  form  of  Nero, 
we  read  in  4a  4,  Beliar  (= Satan ;  3  Cot.  6i5>  and  cp 
Belial)  will  appear  and  will  rule  for  3^  years, 
immediately  after  which  will  be  the  end  of  the  world 
(45-18).  Of  this  Nero  it  caimot  be  intended  to  say  that 
Peter  is  to  bll  into  his  hands  in  the  year  64  A.  d. 
Except  ia  this  one  clause — if  indeed  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  Peter — the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  description  is 
ptndy  apocalyptic ;  Ctuiitiaiu  will  become  godless 
(331-31),  Bdiar  will  come  in  the  form  ofNero  (4>)  and 
will  persecute  the  plant  which  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Beloved  have  plimted  (Gk.  'will  plant' :  ^vrtivowtip, 
ija ;  as  to  this  clause,  cp  below,  e) ;  he  will  work 
miraclea,  will  cause  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  God, 
nod  will  be  cast  into  hell  by  the  Lwd  (Christ?),  who 
win  come  down  from  the  seventh  heaven  (44-14)-  If 
in  the  middle  of  all  ttus  it  is  said  of  one  of  the  twelve 
that  be  will  faU  into  the  hands  of  this  Beliar  (43^), 
the  one  intended  must,  if  the  clause  is  to  fit  the  context, 
be  one  who  has  survived  the  death  of  Nero.  , 

The  only  notorious  instance  which  the  readers  could  have 
found  refened  to  in  these  pnicly  alludve  words  would  be  that 
of  John  with  his  cup  of  poison  and  his  bath  of  boiling  oil  (see 
JoHM,  Son  or  Zebxde£,  |  8^1  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
this  atrocity  should  be  retired  precisdy  to  Beliar  coining  in  the 
fcnn  of  Nero.  This  Beliar  is  a  purely  a|Mcalyptic  form,  whose 
deeds  arc  with  good  reason  dcacribed  in  quite  general  and 
indefinite  terms.  As  real  nrODhecy  a  prediction  of  any  such 
detail  would  be  not  only  bold  but  also  out  of  keeinng  with  the 
apocalyptic  diaracter  of  the  representation  of  the  dme  of  the 
end ;  as  XMtieinitim  tx  tvfittu  it  is  equally  oat  of  kee|uns ;  and, 
besides,  the  martyrdom  of  John  is  not  a  nistorical  foct  but  first 
came  to  be  believed  at  so  late  a  date  after  the  time  of  the 
cmpoor  under  whom  it  ii  alleged  to  haveocctirTed  (Domittan  is 
ustally  namcd^  as  to  maice  it  absolutely  impossible  thai  at  the 
time  M  the  writer  this  emperor  should  oe  spoken  of  as  the  last 
to  rejgn  before  the  end  of  the  world  or  that  a  reign  of  no  more 
than  3^  ynn  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

Thus  it  becomes  in  Csct  probable  that  it  is  Peter 
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rather  than  John  who  is  intended.  In  that  case,  how* 
ever,  the  clause  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  It  is  so 
regarded,  it  wUl  be  seen,  not  with  the  object  of  getting 
rid  of  a  text  that  is  inconvenient  for  the  view  of  Peter's 
life  taken  in  the  present  article,  but  purely  far  reasons 
aflecting  a  right  understanding  of  Ase.  /es.  The 
deletion  cd'  the  clause  would  be  necessary  even  if  it 
related  not  to  Peter  but  to  some  other  of  the  "p^W 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero. 

{e)  There  are  two  ways  iriiidi  the  extent  of  Ibe 
gloat  can  be  determined. 

If  In  the  entke  text  the  AntichiiM  is  the  lulject.  then  it  eonnsts 
only  of  the  above  diad  words  in  If^  on  the  other  hand, 

we  sbonU  find  otuaelves  constrained  to  noderstand  the  living 
Nero  as  being  tb«  sat^Mt  of  r.  3  (the  snUect  according  to  v.  a, 
end,  b  'Who  himself  (even)  this  king,'  Simt  ourin  e  ^ootAtftf 
etroOi  Ihen  the  immediately  following  ezpresiian,  v.  saOwiU 
persecute  the  plant  wtucfa  the  twelve  apoMlcs  of  the  Belov«d  hava 
planted ')  must  also  be  redcoiwd  as  bdooging  to  dte  interpola- 
lion ;  for  it  is  quite  improbable  that  between  two  atteranoes 
regarding  Antichrist  there  should  stand  one  nlatinc  to  tha  living 
Nero  who  must  neverthelen  be  dead  beftan  Anti^itit  comse 
forward  in  Nero's  fom. 

Why  the  clause  diould  have  been  added  by  some 
ancient  reader  will  become  very  Intelligible  if  only  we 
suppose  such  reader  to  have  imderstood  by  Beliar  the 
actual  Nero— as  was  done  at  first  by  Clemen  in  1896  /, 
It  thus  appears  that  Asc.  Jts.  cannot  be  adduced  as  an 
earlier  witness  for  the  belief  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
under  Nero  than  the  documents  dealt  with  in  preceding 
sectionSi 

Contrariwise  all  the  writit^  of  an  older  date  are 

profoundly  silent  on  the  subject  of  Peter's  Roman 
_       sojourn.     A   detailed   examination  dt 
SB.  1  uam.  J.  is  at  this  point  called  tot,  partly 

on  account  of  its  fimdamental  importance,  and  partly 
because  it  is  often  taken  in  the  other  soise; 

(a)  After  having  pointed  to  the  instances  in  the 
OT  in  whidi  jealousy  and  envy  are  seen  to  have  led 
to  the  most  direful  results,  Clement  proceeds :  V.  t. 
'AXX'  fro  TtSr  A^-)(aJ^  {rroStiynAfrw  »o>««4- 
luSa,  (\Bufiew  irl  to^  tyy**^"^  yeno/Urovi  d6\tt- 
rit '  Xifiaftef  r^s  yeftAt  1ifi&¥  t&  ytrwaia  bwoSely- 
[MTtL  a.  All  IffKof  Kol  ^ivow  ol  fUyurroi  Kal 
SiKcuiraTiK  tfrCXot  iSuhx0V<w  i"*^  Bavdrov  ^dXijmr. 
3.  AifivfUP  rpi  i^tilifuir  i^tik'  roii  &ya$oi>s  Arotrr6- 
Xovt*  4.  n^por,  ti  Si^  {^Xey  ASuuf  edx  f"^ 
dXX&  rXcforar  iw^eym  vifwi,  xal  effrw  /lapn^i^rai 
iroptMii  ett  rif  j^iX^w  TArtm  r^i  16^.  5.  A(& 
fQXor  Kal  tpiM  IlaCXo*  Axo/torQ*  ppa0ei»  ISei^-  6. 
iwrdnu  itafiA  ipopivai,  ^vyaSevBeh,  XiAur^ctt,  ic%ff 
yep6fuwos  fw  re       diforoXp  xot  SiVet,  t4  70- 

rtuw  tip  vlffTtut  oAtoS  Kkiot  fXa^tr  -  7.  9uuuo(r0f^ 
Md^s  IfXor  rbw  Kiffftan,  koX  4wl  ri  r9>  Hatitt 

(KS&p  KoX  iMfnvfrfyrtu  4wl  run  ijyovnipuf,  eSnti  dvifX- 
"Kiyil  ToO  K&ffftov  Kol  ttt  rhw  tyum  t6wow  twoptMif, 
vTo/uH^  ytrhfufot  fttyurrot  irwayfomtbt.  VI.  i. 
'Sdroit  Twt  i^ipdffi^  ifflut  roKiTevffa/Ufoit  <nin)9poiff67i 
wo\d  w\i)0os  ^xXexTWi',  ofrirei  ToXXau  alKioit  xal 
^affApMt  {^\oi  Ta0ifret  vw63nyi»a  xdXXwroi' 
iyimmt  4w  a.        {ffKai  tutxMnu  ywtum 

AwofSei  Kol  Alpicai,  aUlfffuiTa  Sti^  col  drltna 
ira$oO<rai,  iwl  tAk  rijt  riarttm  pi^tum  tfifUf  «rorJj»^ 
rrftTcw  KcU  fXo^or  yipo,s  yepraiof  al  da$ata  ry  fti/um. 

(fi  i)  '  But,  not  to  dwell  on  the  ancient  examples,  let  us  COOM 
to  those  charoiHons  who  lived  nearest  ourselves.  Let  ns  talca  the 
noble  examples  of  our  own  generation.  (3)  By  reason  of 
jealousy  and  envy  the  greatest  and  most  righteous  tullars  were 
persecuted,  and  contended  even  unto  death.  (3)  Let  us  set  before 
OUT  eyes  the  good  apostles ;  (4)  Peter,  who  by  reason  of  un- 
righteous jealousy  endured  not  one  nor  two  hut  many  laboois, 
and  thus  having  borne  his  testimony  went  to  his  due  place  as 
glory.  (5)  By  reason  of  jealousy  and  strife  Paul  showed  the 
reward  of  paiient  endurance.  (6)  After  that  he  had  been  seven 
times  in  faonds^  bad  been  driven  into  exile,  had  been  stoned, 
had  jMeacbed  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  wqm  the  noble 
renown  of  bis  faith ;  (7)  having  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world  and  having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West  and 
having  borne  his  testimony  before  the  rulers,  he  thus  departed 
from  the  world  and  went  nnto  ttie  holy  place,  baviiig  become 
a  very  great  example  of  patient  endurance  (6 1)  Unto  these 
men  of  holy  lives  was  gathered  a  vast  multitude  of  elect  ones 
triio,  snficnng  by  reason  of  Jealotny  many  ittdignlties  and 
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wrtuf,  becwne  *  mast  adminble  «xMnpl«  mouB  lu.  <*)  Bf 
reuoa  of  jealousy  women  being  penecuted  m  Darauoi  and 
Dlici^  alur  that  Ihey  had  nSSrad  cni«l  and  nnholy  intuits, 
Mfely  icadied  tba  goal  in  tim  noe  of  lUtb  aad  maivw  m  aobk 
rmwd,  bsMt  thoofh  tbay  w«n  in  body.' 

(i)  The  word  fiapivp^at  applied  to  Paul  (67)  will 
be  most  fittingly  interpreted  as  meaning,  not  ■  having 
suffered  martyrdom'  (his  death  is  indicated  rather  by 
the  words  dniXXiiTi}  roO  Kiff/uiu)  but  rather  '  having 
borne  (oral)  testimony '  or,  at  moot,  '  having  suffered 
tMturai.'  In  the  ease  of  Peter,  however  (64).  the  first 
oT  these  two  renderings  does  not  fit  wdl :  tor  v6tu 
/lapTvpUffat  seems  intended  to  convey  'after  that  he 
had  borne  testimony'  by  the  '}aAxmx%'  {w&hm)  just 
mentioned.  These,  however,  extend  over  his  whole 
life  as  on  apostle.  That  precisely  his  death  was 
occa^oned  by  s<»ne  such  'hibour'  and  thus  was  a 
martjrrdom  is  not  expressly  said  and  therefaie  might 
be  disputed.  Still,  since  Peter  is  here  cited  as  an 
instance  of  how  tlie  greatest  '{MUars*  'contended  even 
unto  death '  we  refrain  from  d<^g  so. 

{c)  In  lilce  manner  it  will  be  well  to  concede  tfiat 
'  among  us '  { A>  ^/w*)  in  6 1  does  not  mean  '  among  us 
Christians' — which  would  be  toleraUy  vi^e — but 
'  among  us  Romans. '  The  reference  is  to  the  victims  of 
the  Neronian  persecution  (6a)  who  were  made  use  of  for 
the  presentation  of  mythdogtcal  pieces.  Still  when  it  is 
said  of  the  Neronian  martyrs  in  Rome  that  th^  were 
gathered  together  with  Peter  and  Paul,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  draw  it  as  a  necessary  inference  that  Peter 
and  Paul  also  died  in  Rom&  To  '  was  gathered ' 
{ffvr^poMii)  in  61  what  we  ought  rather  to  supply 
will  be  '  to  the  due  place  of  glory'  (tit  Ti»  6^\&fiwor 
rinrtm  r^f  Ufvt)  or  '  to  the  holy  friace'  (dr  rir  Ayior 
rimm)  of  64  7.  Thus  the  common  meeting -i^ace 
referred  to  is  not  Rome  but  heaven,  and  accordingly  the 
present  passage  says  nothing  as  to  the  place  of  death. 

{d)  Neither  in  &i  does  the  author  give  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  thinking  of  all  as  luLving  one  and  the 
same  place  of  death.  The  oneness  that  unites  those 
about  to  be  mentioned  uid  separates  tbem  from  those 
who  have  been  mentioned  already  is  diaracterised  as  a 
oneness  of  time  only :  '  who  lived  nearest  .  .  .  our  own 
generation'(T(w>f#77WTo'>w(i/*^r<n>f . . .  r^TweSr^/twi'). 

(e)  As  the  writer  is  at  Rome,  by  the  '  limit  of  the 
west'  (riptta.  rfi  fiAwwi,  67)  to  which  Paul  came  it 
would  seem  as  if  Spain  must  be  meant.  The  bet, 
however,  of  a  journey  zX  Paul  to  Spain  is,  if  the  present 
passage  be  lefi  out  of  account,  nowhere  asserted  before 
the  fourth  century  except  in  the  Mur^orian  fragment 
(//.  38,  39)  and  in  the  pre-Catholic  Acta  Petri  (see 
below,  I  33a),  and  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  other 
witnesses  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  merely  an  inference  from  Rom.  16>4  a8,  where 
Paul  expresses  the  intention  <iS  mending  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Spain.  Eusebius  {MEi\.  329)  speaks  of 
a  missionary  activity  of  ftiul  after  the  captivity  spcdceo 
of  in  ActsSSao/,  but  does  not  say  vdiere,  uid  adds 
that  thereafter  Paul  came  once  more  to  Rome  and 
suffered  martyrdom  ther&  In  the  immediately  follow* 
ing  context  (223-8)  he  refers  the  '  first  hearing'  {rpibng 
AxoKayla.)  of  a  Tim.  4 16  to  the  first  Roman  captivity. 
Here  too,  in  view  of  the  silence  of  other  witnesses, 
tbem  arises  ineviiiUily  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  dis- 
eiiminition  of  two  captivities  may  have  been  suggested 
by  ttus  passage  merely,  whilst  nevertheless  -wptSi-nt 
dwoXoyfa  in  the  nature  of  things  ought  to  mean  merely 
a  first  '  appearance '  or  '  hearing '  as  distinct  from  a 
second  in  the  course  of  the  same  captivity,  ^nce  the 
whole  passage  Iq-ifl  is  speaking  of  the  details  of  a 
single  captivity.  For  this  inferoice  not  EuseUus  but 
some  one  who  preceded  him  must  be  held  responaUe ; 
be  himself  in'roduces  the  whole  story  with  a  \6>oi 
(•the  story  goes').  If,  however,  Kusebius,  whoelsewhere 
pats  forth  so  much  that  is  false  with  the  greatest  assurance, 
here  uses  so  cautious  an  expression  as  this,  the  matter, 
we  may  rest  assured,  is  questionaUe  in  the  highest  degree. 
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Harnadi  CrfCLiL  1  ajg^)  diaraderiie*  the  libentioo  of  Rnd 
from  bis  fint  Roman  capuvity  (and  the  jootney  to  Spain)  as  an 
'aniued  fact'  (.gaieMtrU  TkmiuKke).  Hii  rcaioas  ate— i^art 
from  rb  T^pr**  <^  Wvmm  here— omain  genuine  fragmoits  of 
Paul  preimrved  m  the  PastonI  Epinles  (3  Tim.  1  i«-t8  4o.9i 
Tit.  B  for  which  oae  can  find  no  room  in  the  eanicT  life  of 
Paul  (a  very  precuioot  hypodicais,  to  say  the  kasi)  and  abo 
chfooological  considcnuioo*  according  to  which  die  firM  cajMivky 
came  to  an  end  in  y)  a.d.  whikt  the  martyrdom  of  Paid  in  tlte 
Neronian  penecuuoa  QvAv,  64  A.D.)  b  an  'aioettained  bcL,' 
This  last  fact  has  DO  other  'lecure'  baas  on  vdnch  to  len  than 
Hamaclc'i  interpretadoa  of  our  preaeni  paiBBge  in  i  Ckm.  and 
the  'definite  Dieces  of  infonnatioa'  (^ICZ,  ii.  1 710)  referred  to 
above  (i  as /Tof  which  Haniack  himaelf  wrote  not  no  very  long 
ago  (00  I  Clem.  K  4 :  1B76) :  '^poctcrioie  tempore  auctorei 
martyrii  Petri  vel  itineri*  Romani,  quomm  testinuoiiun  DuUins 
fete  pretii  est,  wnt  Diooyiius  Connthios,  Gijus  RtMiunus,  .  .  . 
IrenaeuB,'  etc  If  these  testimonies  are  of  hardly  any  value  widi 
reference  to  Peter  it  b  diflicult  to  see  that  they  are  entitled  to 
much  confidence  in  what  they  lay  about  Panl.-'^i  br  at  liiiii 
at  the  persons  of  the  witnesses  are  conccnied.  The  reckoning, 
however,  which  b  suggested  alternatively  for  adoption  under 
Chromolocv,  ||  64-80,  acoonling  to  which  the  6nt  Roman 
capdrity  ends  m  59  A.D.,  Hamadc  b  able  to  maintain  (93B) 
only  at  the  cost  of  assuming  that  Tadtus  b  wnmg  by  a  year  as 
to  the  age  of  the  imperial  prince  Britannicns.  Smtta  {Zta- 
GtMck.  u.  Lit.  d,  UrckrUttnth.  L  [189^]  t'>oB  iii.  1  (1900D 
postulates  tbe  liberation  of  Paul  fnNn  bis  two.ycars'  Ronan 
captivity  in  the  intetests  of  a  very  bold  diviMan  of  the  Epntle 
to  tbe  Romans  into  two  sepanie  epistki,  the  fint  of  «4iicn  was 
written  by  Paul  before,  and  the  second  (1^  7  M  i-so)  afi«r, 
hb  first  Kjjoum  in  Rome.  Conservative  theology  with  almost 
complete  nnantmity  posrnlsti's  thu  liberation  in  the  interests  of 
the^enuioBtiemofdMPastMalEirfRles.  In  that  caae,  however, 
the  jDuraey  Into  Spain  b  oidy  ao  cmbamMaMU.  as  the  Epistles 
in  question  weRippose  tatbei  fredi  Joonim  of  the  ^lostle  in 
the  East  (t  Tim.  1 3  B  14/ 4 13  Tit.  I5  Sis):  but  these  in  torn 
are  exdoded  by  Acts90sj('  1  know  that  ye  all .  .  .  shall  see 
my  face  no  more*),  a  layuig  wbidi  tbe  author,  even  if  it  iimt 
reached  him  by  tradition  as  a  genuine  utterance  of  Panl,  waoU 
certainly  have  altered  or  omitted  if  it  had  not  come  inie. 

(/*)  The  expression  '  the  limit  of  the  west '  (ri  ripfui 
T^i  S6ffewt)  itself  would  necessarily  denote  ^nin  only 
on  the  assumptitm  that  it  cannot  be  taken  otherwise 
than  in  a  purely  geograplucal  sense.  Snce  Paul, 
however,  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  tbe  writer  can 
very  possiUy  have  meant  a  point  that  was  for  kim  the 
westward  Imut  of  his  activities,  in  which  case  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  hold  that  Spain — otherwise 
so  poorly  attested  as  a  field  of  Paul's  activities — is 
meant  The  writer,  indeed,  had  be  been  very  anxious 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  Rome  and  Rome  akxie  was 
intended,  could  have  added  '  his '  |ai^rov)  to  *  limit ' 
{r^p/M.) ;  but  it  ao  happens  that  it  is  gtxid  Greek 
precisely  to  refiain  from  dmng  sa  Tbe  passage  is  as 
every  one  sees  highly  rhetorical  in  character. 

Thb  being  so  it  could  *ur|mse  no  one  if  the  author,  although 
himself  a  Roman,  with  I^ul's  starting.p«nt  in  mind, 
Rome  'the  limit  of  the  west,'  just  as  in  Act>18^7  it  is  called 
'  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth '  (bwrov  yjtt),  and  jnsi  as 
in  Ps.  Sal.  (17  14  [lan  Pompeius  sei)&  hb  captive  Jews  'as  &r 
as  the  west '  (Stt  iwl  tvvitmr)  or  as  Ignatius  (mI  RfMt,  2a)  b 
transported  '  to  west  from  east '  («c  Btfvut  Aaft  JuwoA^cX  In  t 
Clem,  itself '  east  and  west '  (a««To^  aal  Wm<)  are  used  shortly 
before  (S6)  as  geographical  indications  of  the  ranee  of  I^ri 
activities^  but  from  this  It  by  no  means  fcdlowi  that  the  limit  of 
the  west  must  here  be  taken  tn  an  absolute  sense  and  wiihoat 
any  reference  to  the  apostle's  point  of  depanuie.  In  i  Clem.  6  7 
'  having  taught  righteousness  unto  the  whole  world '  (tuautrwniv 
Uafoc  SAor  rif  mivfuait)  only  repeats  what  was  expressed  in  the 
preceding  clause  by  '  having  preached  in  the  cast  and  in  tbe 
west '  ftvift/nrot  jv  r*  rn  aMiroA^  k(u  ir       Bvwt)  and 

umilarly  the  phrase  immediately  followui|r  thu  hst '  won  the 
noble  renown  which  was  the  reward  of  hb  faith '  M  ytwrmtmi 
Wtfrewc  avtov  xXJot  ^Aa^>r)  gives  already  a  hint  of  his  martyrdom 
which  b  more  fully  described  in  the  sncceeding  section.  Thus 
it  b  entirety  in  accordance  with  tbe  structure  of  the  whole 
writing  if  l>y  '  having  come  to  the  limit  of  tbe  west '  nothing 
new  is  intended  but  only  a  renewed  reftience  to  tbe  apostle  s 
sojourn  in  Rome.  Another  important  point  b  that  none  of  tbe 
church  bthers  has  (bund  Spain  in  our  present  passage  ;  other- 
wise Eusebius  at  least  would  not  have  left  unnamed  the  place 
where  Paul  was  believed  to  have  laboured  between  lus  fint  and 
hb  second  captivity,  and  the  others  would  not  havB  kqit 
comiriete  sitence  as  to  hu  liberation  from  the  first. 

(jt)  It  cm  the  other  band  Spain  were  meant  it  would 
in  that  case  beoome  almost  necessary  to  understand  by 
the  rulers  {ifyoifuvM)  before  whom  Paul  hon  h^ 
testimony  the  Spanish  civil  authorities.  There  is  not  a 
single  tradition,  however,  in  fiivour  oi  Speau  as  the 
place  of  Paul's  martyrdom.  That  Rome  was  tbe  place 
is  nowhere  doubtecL     The  rulers  (^^yo^fumt)  can, 
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according  to  the  usa^  of  i  Oem.  {see  MlNiSTRV, 
i  47i,  middle),  mean  any  high  political  authority ;  but 
it  Rome  is  nbitni  to,  the  emperor  and  bis  advisors  will 
be  maiiL 

(A)  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  point — 
wbich  is,  that  the  entire  passage  before  us  is  designed 
10  set  forth  a  parallel  between  Peter  and'  Paul.  Thus 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
pointi  in  which  the  parulld  is  not  carried  out  Now, 
at  the  very  outset,  we  notice  that  the  auffiwings  of 
Paul  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  are  much  more  fully 
particularised  than  those  of  Peto-.  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  author  would  have  been  equally  detailed  in 
the  case  of  Peter  had  this  been  in  his  power.  Is  it 
possible  that  in  Rome  so  little  that  is  definite  should 
have  been  known  if  he  had  actually  died  there?  In 
the  case  of  Peter,  further,  no  parallel  at  all  to  Paul's 
*  coming  to  the  limit  of  the  west '  and  his  '  bearing 
testimony  before  the  rulers'  is  ofiered.  Had  it  been 
Spain  that  was  in  question,  we  should  not  bavewondered 
to  find  that  the  same  things  could  not  be  said  of  Peter  as 
of  Paul ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  of  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  with 
Rome  that  we  arc  dealing,  and  in  this  case  it  naturally 
becomes  a  ptnnt  of  great  impOTtance  to  notice  that 
what  is  said  is  said  at  Paul  alone.  Yet,  even  if  '  the 
Hmit  of  the  west '  were  to  be  taken  as  meaning  Spain, 
we  sbotild  stin  have  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  epistle  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  of 
Peter  that  he  had  borne  testimony  '  before  the  rulers. ' 
Even  should  '  the  rulers '  denote,  not  the  emperor  and 
his  advisers  but  some  other  high  authority,  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any  'witnessing' 
{fiaprvpA]  of  Peter  before  such  an  atUliOTity.  How 
willingly  would  be  not  have  adduced  it  had  any  such 
tradition  been  within  bis  reach  I  For  be  names  Peter 
even  before  Paul.  The  phrase  'rulers,'  however, 
makes  it  still  more  clear  than  does  '  limit  of  the  west,' 
that  as  regards  Paul  both  must  be  sou^t  in  Rome. 
This  being  so,  the  fact  that  only  ot  Paul  is  it  said  that 
be  was  *  a  preadier  in  tbe  east  and  In  the  west '  (x^pff 
#>  Tf  T-j  AroToK^  Mil  if  S6ffet)  acquires  a  new  signifi- 
cance: In  sbmt,  this  writer  was  ignorant,  not  only  of 
any  'witnessing'  [fuiprvp^v)  before  the  authorities  (in 
Rome)  on  Peter's  part,  but  also  of  any  missionary 
activity  of  bis  at  all  in  tbe  west ;  yet  he  wrote  in  Rome 
aboat  93-97  A-IX  (at  latest,  but  not  probaUy,  sbout 
ISO  A.IX  See  Gai^tians,  |  9  [but  cp  also  Old- 
CintisTiAN  Literature,  §  a6]). 

{i}  This  conclusion,  however  clear  in  itself,  is  often 
rensted  on  the  ground  that  no  other  place  than  Rome 
is  ever  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
marQrdom.  and  that  it  would  be  too  extraordinary  if 
Oeinent,  while  knowing  the  fact  of  Peter's  martyrdom, 
should  be  ignorant  (rf  the  place  of  it  But  ndther 
objection  is  conclusive. 

If,  let  us  suppose,  Peter  had  periahed  while  traTclliiiK  in  a 
diitaLitt  land,  at  some  obscure  place,  not  u  the  retult  of  ordinary 
process  of  law,  but  perhaps  in  some  popular  tumult,  and  if  also 
such  companions  as  be  DUiy  have  had  perished  along  with  him, 
then  information  of  bis  death  could  reach  his  fellow-Chiistions 
only  by  report ;  and  if,  even  at  a  later  date,  no  Christian  church 
arose  at  the  place  where  it  occurred,  no  local  tradition  as  la  his 
end  had  any  chance  of  surviving.  Let  us  only  suppose,  for 
example,  that  Paul  had  died  of  the  stoning  at  Lystra  <Acts 
14 19)  or  of  that  with  which  he  was  ihreatened  at  Iconium  (14 
and  etlher  was  unaccompanied  or  was  accompanied  even  in 
death  — what  should  we,  what  could  Clement— nave  known  as 
to  the  place  of  bis  death  ?  Vet,  indeed,  there  Is  no  need  for 
■uppocing  such  an  extreme  case  as  this.  It  is  very  conceivable 
that  Clement  actually  did  know  the  place  of  Peter's  death,  and 
yet  did  not  name  it  because  ih'is  was  not  required  for  bis 
purpose  In  the  case  of  Paul  he  does  not  judge  it  in  the  least 
important  to  name  the  place;  all  he  thi^  wotth  com- 
memoratms  is  that  bit  appcaiaoce  was  made  before  the 'rulers' 
(fynl^MraiX  and  in  iMs  way  only  indirvctly  do  we  learn  the 
locahty.  That  of  P«tei'ii  death  be  could  pass  over  ail  the  more 
easily  because  be  oould  take  it  for  granted  that  bis  readers  at 
Corinth  knew  it  juM  as  well  as  himself.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  his  obtect  is  not  10  tell  them  anything  new,  but  to 
draw  ptofitable  exhortation  for  ihcm  from  known  facts. 

{t)  It  is  therefore  quite  useless  to  conjecture  that  Peter 
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and  Paul  alone  are  selected  out  of  the  number  of  the 
apostles  (notwithstanding  that  James  the  son  of  Zebedee 
might  also  have  been  mentioned :  Acts  12s),  only 
beouise  they  were  specially  well  known  in  Rome. 
Even  if  this  were  tbe  reason,  it  still  would  be  no  proof 
of  Peter's  having  ever  been  in  Rome :  even  without 
this  he  was  famous  enough.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  that  both  apostles  were  known  in  Coiitith — in 
a  general  way  as  wdl  known  as  at  Rome — and  over 
aiHl  above  this  in  a  spedal  maimer,  because  the  church 
there  bad  been  founded  by  the  one,  whilst  tbe  other 
had  been  chosen  by  a  party  there  as  its  bead  ( i  Cor. 
Ii3  Saa). 

(/)  If  Peter's  death  was  not  at  Rome,  then  neither 
was  it  during  the  Neronian  persecution,  which  so  far  as 
we  know  did  not  extend  b^ond  that  city.  Even  if  it 
had  so  extended,  however,  Peter  could  not  be  regarded 
as  one  of  its  victims,  according  to  the  passage  now 
under  discuswon,  for  in  the  provinces  the  persecution 
would  naturally  break  out  later  than  in  Rome,  whilst 
Peter  and  Paul,  according  to  the  order  followed,  and 
the  '  gathering '  [<Tvrri0poi^Bii)  of  6 1,  preceded  the  great 
multitude  of  Nero's  martyrs.  If  they  died  in  Rome  we 
should  have  to  think  of  this  as  happening  immediately 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution.  This,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  not  e^ty  to  Peter ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  Paul  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it,  although  be 
did  die  in  Rome. 

The  prevailing  oiunion,  that  if  it  was  in  64  A.D.,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  Neronian  persecution  that  Paul  was  con- 
demned to  death,  is  veryrasfa.  Tbe  judicial  procedure  of  Rome 
was  not  so  utterly  arbitrary  as  would  be  implied  were  it  true 
that  a  prisoner  who  was  kept  day  and  night  cnained  to  a  soldier 
should  be  found  guilty  of  nre-raising,  or  of  indtation  thereto. 
The  process  a^nit  E^ul  followed  its  own  course.    'That  in  tbe 

Knenl  hoatility  to  Christians  it  was  hurried  cm  is  likely  enough, 
t  hardly  so  rapidly  that  Paul  iboukt  have  precedad  the  gicat 
balk  of  tM  Nerenian  maityn. 

At  a  date  subsequent  also  to  that  of  i  Clem,  we 
find  allusions  to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  but  without 
fMiar  of  the  place.     (a)  It  is  not 

mwrttons  of  5^^'"'      }^  J^'.^^^s 


w1th^i^u»  '*^'  'Whither  I  go  iboo  canst  not 
mwpeSSod.  me  now-  he  nwans  his  ^ng  to 

^^'^  heaven,  as  is  clear  from  734811  (to 

both  of  which  passages  express  reference  is  made  in 
I833) ;  and  that  it  is  into  heaven  that  Peter  is  to  follow 
him  has  its  parallel  in  I7a4.  Nevertheless,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  understand  also  that  the  manner  of  the  enter- 
ing into  heaven,  that  is,  the  manner  of  death,  is  to  be 
the  same  for  Peter  as  for  Jesus.  IS37  may  contain  an 
allusion  to  this  when  Peter  says  '  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  for  thee; '  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping  were  we  to 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus  as  meaning :  '  Thou  canst 
not  follow  me  in  this  manner  now,  but  later  thou  shalt 
be  able.'  The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  be  whether 
the  writer  already  knew  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter, 
On  the  assimiption  that  the  martyrdom  is  historical,  it 
is  very  probable  that  be  did.  But  even  if  it  was 
legettdary,  the  author,  vriio  wrote  about  133-140  A.D., 
could  very  easily  have  heard  about  it  The  question, 
however,  whether  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Peter 
as  having  happened  in  Rome,  will  depend  for  its  answer 
on  our  determination  of  the  date  at  which  this  opinion 
arose.    He  himself  gives  no  indication. 

(^)  Jn.  21,  the  addition  of  a  later  band  (§  aae), 
certainly  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  ;  whether  at  Rome 
or  no  is  a  question  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  a. 

(<:)  3  Pet.  1 14  refers  back  to  Jn.  21 18  /  Nowhere 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  Jesus  say  to  Peter  that 
'  the  putting  off  of  his  tabernacle  cometh  swiftly,'  and 
in  view  of  the  late  date  of  a  Pet.  (see  §  2411)  its  author's 
acquaintance  with  Jn.  21  is  very  possible,  as  also  his 
acquaintance  with  ihe  tradition  that  Peter  had  sufio^ 
martyrdom  in  Rome. 

{4)  In  tbe  Munitorian  fragment  tbe  ^asitQ  Petri 
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1)  referred  to  in  /.  37,  and  that,  according  to  the  almost 
universally  acc^ted  restoration  at  the  text  ('semoU 
possKMie  Petri  evidenter  declarat ').  as  erne  of  the  eventa 
by  his  silence  as  to  wbidt  the  writer  of  Acts  makes 
it  clear  that  he  has  incorporated  in  his  book  only  such 
occorrences  as  bad  happened  in  his  presence.  Thus 
here  also  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  is  r^arded  as  a  known 
event,  and  can  very  easily  have  been  conceived  of  by 
the  author  {who  wrote  between  170  and  aoo  a.d.)  as 
having  happened  in  Rome.  Only,  as  he  says  nothing 
as  to  this,  the  passage  before  us  is  not  any  more  decisive 
on  the  question  in  hand,  than  the  other  three  which 
have  been  already  considered. 

(e)  In  Rev.  I810  ('rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and 
ye  saints,  and  ye  apostles,  and  jre  proj^ts ' }  the  apostles 
seem  to  be  thought  of  as  in  heaven,  and  must  thoefore, 
accwding  to  89-11,  have  been  thoi^it  of  as  martyrs. 
We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  not  alt  the  twdve 
apostles  became  martyrs,  not  to  speak  of  the  siunU  and 
Qiristion  prophets  <^  whom  this  vnmld  equally  hold 
good.  The  passage  is  thus  too  exaggerated  to  justify 
us  in  inferring  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  with  certainty. 

{/)  In  Macarius  Magnes  {Afocrit,  3»;  about  400 
A.D.  I  the  heathen  with  whom  he  is  in  controversy  says 
that  Peter  made  a  disgrace  escape  from  prison  in 
Jerusalem  (ActslSs-ig).  and  was  afterwards  crucified 
after  having  been  able  to  carry  out  the  command  of 
Jesus,  'feed  my  lambs'  (Jn. 21is),  for  only  a  few 
months.  Hamack  {TLZ,  190a,  604)  will  have  it  that 
this  heathen  was  Porphyry,  the  learned  opponent  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  {oi.  A.D.  304)  and  that  what  he 
says  regarding  the  few  months  and  the  death  by 
crucifixion  has  reference  to  Rome  (in  44  the  same 
opponent  of  Macarius  mentions  the  beheading  of  Paul 
ia  Rome,  and  thereafter,  without  specifying  the  place, 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter)  and  is  drawn  from  satisfactory 
Roman  tradition.  Carl  Schmidt  (below  S  49).  167-171, 
observes,  however,  and  with  justice,  that  in  Porphyry's 
time  Peter's  twenty-five  years'  sojourn  in  Rome  had  long 
beaiarecogiu«edt)elief(aoaIso  Hamack  himself;  above. 
I  s6  [/]),  and  on  this  ground  supposes  that  Porphyry 
is  drawing  from  the  Acta  Petri,  according  to  which  Peter 
arrives  in  Rome  and  dies  in  the  interval  betvreen  Paul's 
departure  from  Rome  and  his  return ;  and  in  fact  the 
divine  prediction  of  the  death  of  Paul  in  Rome  (below, 
8  33  a)  is  the  answer  to  the  request  of  his  foUowns  that 
he  (Paid)  should  not  absent  himself  from  Rome  for 
more  than  a  year. 

All  the  mora  important  in  our  pnaeat  investigation 
an  those  writings  which  are  «)ent  upon  the  sojourn  in 
M  un^^    Rome,  and,  so  fiir  as  they  were  written 


^?5™J^^  of  Petw,  although  some  such  reference 
might  have  been  expected  in  them.  At 
nmtwjK^Moa).  the  same  time,  this  does  not  bold  good  of 
all  of  them  in  an  equal  degree. 

(«)  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  excludes  with  the 
utmost  decisiveness  the  idea  that  at  the  time  of  its 
composition  Peter  was  in  Rome,  or  even  without 
staying  in  Rome  was  exerdsii^  any  sort  of  super- 
vinon  over  the  chordi  there.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
Paul  would  most  certainly  have  referred  to  the  fact. 
He  is  at  very  great  pains  to  indicate  his  right  to  labour 
in  Rome.  We  may  not  here  refer  to  his  arrangement 
with  the  three  '  pillar '  apostles  at  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem {Gal.  29 :  '  you  to  the  Jews,  we  to  the  Gentiles') ; 
for  this  arrangement  not  only  was  capable  of  various 
interpretations,  but  had  also  shown  itself  to  be  un- 
workabie  (CotlNCiL,  S  9)-  The  practice  of  the  Judaists, 
however,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  churches  founded 
by  Paul  and  sought  to  turn  them  against  him,  had  led 
him  to  formulate  another  principle  1^  which  division  of 
labour  in  the  mission  field  might  be  regulated — this, 
namely,  that  no  missionary  ought  to  invade  the  field 
once  taken  possession  of  by  another  ( '  not  to  glory  in 
other  men's  labours';  aCor.  lOis/).  When,  bow- 
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ever,  be  excuses  and  justifies  liis  intention  of  vi^ting 
Rome,  notwitlistanding  this  princi[de.  he  always  (toes  so. 
Is-t5  159»^  as  towards  tlie  dmreh,  whilst  if  I^ier  had 
been  its  bead  he  ought  to  have  done  so  in  the  first 
instance  as  towards  him. 

On  the  UHiDiption  that  15  20-24,  alonK  with  tho  whole,  or 
parti,  of  chap.  15  (and  16)  cornea  {ram  a  later  time,  it  has 
lometimes  been  thought  poscible  that  here  already  the  opuuoti 
of  Peter's  bishopric  of  Rome  k  prenippoaed.  The  expresmas, 
boweveii  are  worded  so  genenUlv  that  any  such  coniecture  does 
not  admit  of  veriikatioo,  even  when  the  late  dale  of  the  sectiao 
is  assumed. 

(i)  The  Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  which  according 
to  I13  4n  was  very  probably  written  in  Ronie,  makes 
no  mention  of  Peter.  True,  Paul  had  not  exactly  any 
urgent  occaalcti  to  mention  Um  in  this  particttlar  qiiaile. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  hazard  a  coojecture  that  1 19-18 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  sharply  wonled  bad 
Peter  been  then  at  the  bead  of  the  church  in  Rome 
(the  still  sharper  passage  3s-6  does  not  come  into 
account  here,  as  in  all  probability  it  is  directod.  not 
against  Jewish  Christians  as  1 13-18  is,  but  a^inst  non- 
Christian  Jews,  and,  in  foot,  against  Jews  of  this  class 
in  Phillip). 

(c)  If  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Efdiesians 
were  written  during  the  captivity  in  Csesarea,  they  do 
not  need  to  be  referred  to  here.  On  the  assumption  ol 
their  genuineness,  however,  it  is  equally  possible  that 
th^  may  have  been  written  from  RtMne^  In  that  case, 
however,  the  apostle  bad  no  more  pressing  occasion,  so 
far  as  his  conespondeDts  were  concmied,  for  mentioning 
Peter  (on  the  sui^osftiaa  that  he  also  was  at  Rome) 
than  he  had  in  writing  to  the  Philippians  (the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  if  we  are  to  maintain  its  genuineness, 
we  must  necessarily  r^ard  as  a  circular  writing).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  epistles  are  not  genuine  but 
really  date  from  the  period  of  Gnosticism  between  100 
and  130  (see  Ministrt,  S  35a,  n. ),  it  has  to  be  notioed 
that  in  CoL  4 10  there  is  a  greeting  from  Mark  who  b 
h^  to  have  been  the  interpreter  Peter,  yet  nooe 
from  Peter  himself.  We  cannot,  severthdess,  securely 
infer  from  this  that  the  Roman  at^onm  of  Peter  was 
unktunro  to  this  writer. 

Mot  only  don  h*  not  mv  dtat  the  ^bde  ^AaA  be  b  writiBc 
under  Pmiu'b  mum  is  meant  to  be  talun  as  haviiif  been  writtaa 
from  Rome  (the  phoe  of  compoution  t«niains  obscvre) ;  the 
absence  of  Mntiao  of  Peter  can  also  have  its  explanatioa  m  the 
fact  that  the  writer  cared  only  for  Paul,  not  for  Peter,  and  that 
he  therefore  introduced  into  his  letter  grectingB  only  from  snch 
persons  as,  like  Mark,  had  been  fellmv-laboaRrs  with  hnl 
(anlesa,  indeed,  the  list  of  greetings  in  4 10-15  ^  a  genuine 
fragment  of  Paul,  for  the  dclaili  of  which  we  must  not  boU  tbc 
post-apostolic  author  of  the  whole  epistle  reqxmxibleX 

The  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  similar. 
It  too  says  nothing  regarding  its  place  of  compoution. 
In  presence  of  the  great  interest  it  expresses  in  the  tmity 
of  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  complete  fiisioo  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  (In/  43-6  2ii-n,  etc), 
there  was,  in  point  of  fiict,  an  o[qx>rttmity  for  aDnaion 
to  the  common  activities  of  Paiil  and  Peter.  But  as  it 
avoids  personal  matters  almost  entirely,  and  designates 
the  apostles  and  NT  prophets  in  general  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  and  as  holy  (Sao  Ss)>  we  cannot 
ventiure  on  any  fiir-readung  inferences  fiom  the  afaoenoe 
of  any  mention  of  Peter,  and  in  particular  must  Dot 
infer  with  confidence  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of 
Peter's  Roman  sojourn. 

{d)  The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  expressly  dated 
from  the  captivity  in  Rome  (18 16 /  2g),  and  names  Mark 
along  with  other  misnonary  companions  of  Paul  (4  n), 
although  perhaps  (just  as  with  Colossians)  in  a  genuine 
fragment  of  PaoL  Some  mention  of  Peter  (if  his 
Roman  sojourn  was  already  known)  would  have  been 
appropriate  alike  in  the  case  of  the  gemuneness  of  the 
epistle  and  in  that  of  its  spuriousness,  but  cannot  be 
expected  with  certainty  even  on  the  latter  alternative — 
whitdi  is  certainly  the  one  to  be  chosen(see  Ministbt,  §54 
[cp  also  Timothy,  ii.  §  t6]) — since  a  Tim.  unreservedly 
declares  itsdf  lo  be  a  'Pauline'  writing  and  an  tnstructioa 
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addressed  to  a.  disciple  of  the  aposUe,  and  sees  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  its  doctrine  and  orgaoisatioD, 
not  in  what  can  be  said  about  the  persons  of  its 
ftHinders. 

(c)  In  Acts  one  of  the  main  objects  is  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  Peter  and  Paul  (see  Acts.  |  4).  A 
joint  activity  of  the  two  in  Rome  would  have  been  the 
best  crown  which  the  author  could  possibly  have  given 
to  this  work.  Indeed,  evai  without  the  contempor- 
aneous presence  of  Paul,  the  arrival  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world  of  Peter,  who  with  Paul  passes  as  the  real 
originator  of  missions  to  the  Gentiles  (lOi-ll  iB  157-<i)i 
must  have  seemed  equally  important  vhb  that  of  Paul, 
which  is  even  made  the  subject  of  repeated  predictions 
(19«i  28ii}.  If  Peter  is  to  be  held  to  have  come  to 
Rome  nevertheless,  this  is  conceivable  only  as  having 
happened  after  Paul's  death,  which  the  author  did  not 
vri^  to  refer  to  for  political  reasons  (see  Acts,  §  5  i.  )• 
or  on  the  nipposititm  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  a 
bo^Ile  one,  and  therefore  will  have  been  passed  over  by 
ilie  author  u  the  same  nlence  with  which  he  passed 
over  the  encounter  at  Antiocb  (Gal.  2ii-3i).  As  for 
this  latter  su|^)osition,  however,  it  is  surely  an  odd 
procedure  to  excc^tate  a  possibility,  in  order,  thereby, 
to  suiqxxt  a  tradition  which  declares  fwcisely  the 
opposite  of  the  possibility  supposed — namely,  a  har- 
monious co-operation  between  the  two  apostles.  If 
we  disregard  this  attempt,  we  must  infer  that  in  the 
author's  time,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  between  105 
(no)  and  130  (see  Acts,  §  16),  nothing  was  known  of 
a  contemporary  activity  of  the  two  apostles  in  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  remains  the  possibility  that 
Peter  arrrived  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paul ;  only, 
neither  is  this  vouched  for  by  any  tradition. 

(/)  The  Skeflurd  of  Hermas,  which  was  written  in 
Rome  about  140  A.D.,  makes  no  m«ition  of  Peter. 
Nor  ytx,  it  must  be  added,  of  Paul  A  book  of  so 
apocalyptic  a  character  is,  in  fact,  not  to  be  supposed  to 
concern  itself  with  personal  details  from  a  past  time. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  rock  (and  the  doors)  of 
the  tower  which  represents  the  church,  are  interpreted 
as  meaning  the  Son  of  God  (Siwt.  ix.  12 1.  in  agreement 
with  I  and  Jn.  lO/g).   This,  however,  proves 

only  that  the  author  was  still  anacquainted  with  Mt. 
I818— or  that  he  has  not  allowed  himsdf  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it 

(g)  Ail  the  more  eloquent  is  the  silence  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  wrote  in  Rome  about  153,  as  to  the  Roman 
K^oum  of  Peter.  He  has  much  to  say  regarding  the 
sc^otun  there  oT  l^mon  Magus,  but  nodiing  of  Peter's 
polemic  against  him,  of  which  we  are  to  hrar  so  much 
byandby(§§  33,  34,  400). 

(A)  Papias  (ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  8815)  reports,  as  one  of 
the  communications  of '  the  presbyter, '  that  Mark  accom- 
panied Peter  as  interpreter  ;  but  it  is  very  rash  to  assume 
that  in  making  this  statement  Papias  had  Rome  in  his 
mind  (see  Mask,  coL  3939,  n.  i).  If  Papias  wrote  late 
enough  he  could  have  bcnrd  of  the  presence  ctf  Peter 
there ;  but  of  thb  he  in  point  of  foot  says  nothing.  In 
particular,  the  agreement  of  Papias  with  the  statement 
about  Mark  which  Eusebius  {HE  il  ISa  ;  cp  Gospels, 
%  Zq6)  records  has  to  be  talcen  merely  in  accordance 
with  Uw  words  cited  in  the  other  passage  and  by  no 
means  to  be  extended  to  everything  which  EuseUus 
introduces  Iiere  with  a  '  they  say'  {^xurlw),  and  which,  by 
the  connection  with  ii.  14$/ ,  must  in  fact  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  Rome  (§  25  d).  Still  more  certainly  wrong 
would  it  be  to  extend  the  agreement  of  Papias  also  to 
what  follows  in  il.  ISa  after  the  mention  of  his  name, 
where  we  read  '  it  is  said '  (^oo^f)  that  Peter  in  bis  First 
Epistle  means  Rome  by  '  BabyloiL ' 

(0  Ignathis  writes  to  the  Romans  (ij):  'I  do  not 
enjoin  you,  as  Peter  and  Paol  did '  (it&x.  ^  U4Tpot  ml 
JlaO^et  Snriirffoiuu  ifiip).  Ifthiswasin  170-180  a.d. 
•  (see  Ministry,  §  53,  6-i),  we  might  suppose  tAe  phrase 
quoted  to  rest  on  tbie  assumption  that  Peter  and  Paul 
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had  personally  laid  their  oral  injunctions  upon  the 
Roman  church,  ance,  so  far  as  written  precepts  are 
concerned,  this  could  be  said  only  of  Paul,  not  of  Peter. 
When  Ignatius  is  addressing  other  churches  he  expresses 
the  same  thought  without  mention  of  Peter  and  Paul 
{ad  Eph.Zt,  ad  Trail. &3).  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
positively  affirm  that  the  expression  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Romans  inherently,  and  thus  even  if 
written  at  an  earher  date,  contains  the  presupposition 
that  Peter  had  once  personally  visited  Rome.  As  what 
he  means  to  say  u  simply,  '  I  do  not  address  myself  to 
yon  as  one  having  authority,'  it  was  very  natural  to 
mention  by  way  of  example  two  fomous  names  tliat  did 
carry  authority,  even  if  they  had  not  personally  quite 
equal  importance  for  the  readers. 

(*)  1  PeL  may  here  be  noticed  by  way  of  appendix. 
Whether  it  is  relevant  to  the  discussion  will  depend  on 
our  interpretation  of  it,  and  this  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
settle  (cp  §  43).  Babylon  is  in  the  Apocaiypse  ■  the 
great  city' (Rev.  18io«),  '  the  mother  of  the  harlots  and 
of  the  abominations  of  the  earth,  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  ruling  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  sitting 
upon  seven  hills"  (17s/  '8  9) — in  other  words,  Rome. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  such  mysterious  name 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  world-metropolis 
before  the  beginning  (tf  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  first  owed  its  currency  among 
Christians  to  the  Apocalypse  itself.  Should  i  Pet. ,  there- 
fore, have  been  written  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  the 
Neronian  persecution,  we  may  conclude  either  that  the 
writer  could  not  possibly  have  intended  Rome  by  Babylon 
or  at  least  that  in  referring  to  it  by  this  name  he  could 
not  coimt  upon  bdng  understood.  This  he  could  do.  if 
he  wrote  at  a  later  date.  But  this  possibility  by  no  means 
excludes  the  other,  that  he  may  have  meant  the  literal 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates. 

That  ihia  dty  wss  at  that  date  wholly  luuiihatHted  resit  npoo 
a  100  literal  understandine  of  Rtu«niM  (rili  883  (cp  i.  I63]): 
oU/v  Tt  *i  fi)  T«(xM,  'nothing  is  left  but  the  widls")  and 
Pliny  (W^vi.  '  " 

Cfitavn,  93  : 

towm,  the  aty  of  vast  compass ;  but  soon  ii  too,  like  Nineveb, 
will  be  sousht  for  tn  vain.  According  to  Stnbo  (xvi.  1  s,  p. 
733  or  1073)  the  city  was  onhr  'desert  for  the  moet  put' 
((piWiotiinAAif};  according  to ]5iodorus{iLS^)a*iUBll  pcnrtion 
wu  inhaUted.  To  undentand  rightly  niiat  u  meant  one  mutt 
bear  in  mind  the  enormous  compass  (360-385  stadi^MWie  40  m.) 
of  the  dty  according  to  Dioaorus  (ii.  7  3)  and  Stiabo  U.e.'i. 
Under  Claudius  the  hatred  of  the  Baby  lonians  oompellad  the 
Jewi  in  Babylon  to  take  itfnge  in  Seleuda ;  but  there  abo  their 
arrival  MiiTcd  up  fresh  hatmfaiid  ihey  were  put  to  death  to  the 
munber  of  more  than  50,000  (Jos,  AMi,  xviii.  fisyC,  H  37I-376X 

Before  entering  upon  the  dfflcult  field  of  the  apociTphal 
literature  it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
•t  -a  r-<^.i  *e  preceding  discusaons  of  passages 

^ri^^  ^'^  f*"^'^ 

(a)  A  twenty-five  years'  sojourn  of 

Peter  in  Rome  b  out  of  the  question.  Romans  and  Acta 
are  decivve  against  it  (g  30  a,  t).  Ftirther.  the  manner 
in  which  Peter's  presence  in  Jerusalem  as  a  resident  is 
taken  for  granted  in  Acts  16  and  GaL  2i-n>  m  connecUcm 
with  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  as  also  in  GaL  Sii-ai  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  visit  to  Antiodi,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  favourite  theory  of  pro- 
longed interruptions  of  bis  Roman  sojourn. 

{V)  As  Run. ,  Acts  (and  PhiL )  show  {|  30  a,  i,  t),  Peter 
had  iwver  been  at  Rome  at  all  at  any  date  before  or  dtuing 
Paul's  sojourn  there. 

{c)  Peter's  bishopric  in  Rome  {%  a6g.  i)  is  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  first  century  and  indeed 
even  down  to  the  time  of  Hermas  (about  140  A.D. ),  and 
particularly  in  Rome,  no  such  thing  as  monarchical 
episcopacy  existed  at  all  (see  MlNlSTBY,  H  4^  ^  47)i  bs 
also  by  tMs,  that  according  to  Gal.  2$  Peter's  wish  was 
to  associate  only  with  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  and 
according  to  w.  11-31  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  take 
any  tenable  place  in  a  mixed  community.  As  Inshop 
of  the  mixed  community  in  Rome  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  difficulties  as  in  Antiocb,  and  would 
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toon  have  made  himself  as  impotuble  in  the  one  place 
at  in  the  other. 

{d)  The  theory  alio,  that  aloiig  with  the  other  aiginal 
^Kwdes  Peter  remained  for  twelve  jears  in  JemMlem 
and  thereafter  set  out  on  misuonary  journeys  is  false, 
not  only  because  it  leads  chronologically  to  a  displace- 
ment of  the  Neronian  persecution  (brir^^ing;  it  down  to 
67  A.  D. ;  see  {  36  e) — an  error  which  would  admit  of 
rectification  by  a  curtailment  of  the  twenty-five  Roman 
years — but  also  because  it  presupposes  that  the  original 
apottles,  contrary  to  Gal.  2g,  had  carried  on  missions  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  twelve  years,  however,  are  themselves 
open  to  suspicion,  not  merely  because  twelve  is  a  sacred 
number,  but  also  because  it  could  be  easily  arrived  at 
by  computation  from  Acts  123  '7-M-  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
died  in  44  A.  D. ;  shtwtly  before,  after  his  liberation  from 
prison,  Peter  left  Jerusalem.  Thus  it  was  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  sofoom  of  twdre  jrean  in  Jerusalem  for  Peter 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  schematically,  to  extend 
the  same  determination  of  time  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
original  apostles. 

{e)  Of  all  the  spheres  of  activity  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Peter  outside  of  Palestine,  the  only  one  that  deserves 
serious  consideration  along  with  Rome  is  Babylonia 

34).  In  virtue  of  its  large  Jeu-ish  population  Baby- 
lonia was  very  well  suited  to  be  a  mission  field  for  the 
qMStle,  and  in  a  certain  view  of  the  passage  is  also  pre- 
supposed to  have  been  so  in  i  Pet  £13  (§g  30 4, 43,  43). 

{/)  Clement  of  Rome,  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant witness  (§  38),  is  decisively  against  a  Roman 
sojourn  of  Peter.  All  that  can  be  dedu<»d  from  him  is — 
not  indeed  as  anything  certainly  attested  but  yet  as  some- 
thing which  need  not  be  gainsaid — only  Peter's  martry- 
dom,  but  outside  of  Rome  and  away  from  the  western 
world  altogether.  Nor  are  we  carried  any  further  by 
the  notices  of  his  martyrdom  enumerated  in  |  09  where 
no  place  is  specified. 

(/)  If  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  mere  foct,  as  Hamack  represents  the  matter 
[ACL  a.  I710),  that  the  martyrdom  vras  in  Rome. 

We  cannot  ev«n  ucent  to  Harnack's  first  sentence  a*  certain, 
'  if  the  fact  of  the  martyrdom  wa«  at  that  time  notorious,  the 
place  of  it  was  a1*o  known '  (see  I  aS  0  i  and  his  second  sentence, 
but  never  ku  any  other  churcn  thu  the  Roman  laid  cUim  to 
lb«  nuityrdom  of  Peier,'  loses  its  demoostrative  force  as  soon 
as  the  event  b  fbr  a  moment  supposed  to  have  happened  at  a 
place  where,  during,  say,  the  nen  hundred  years,  no  Ctaristian 
church  azE«ted.  The  assompcioo  is  often  made  that  for  the 
Biartyrdom  of  any  apostle  a  Christian  persecution,  or  at  least 
some  fbnnal  process  aninst  the  individual  martyr,  was  rsqnisiic. 
Surely  it  would  be  well  to  remember  a  Cor.  11  as/t, '  oaot  I  was 
stoned  ...  in  perib  from  my  ivuntrymen,  in  perils  from  the 
Gentiles.'  At  a  place  where  an  apostle  bad  died  in  this  manner 
memory  of  the  occurrence  would  naturally  be  less  vivid  and 
tanacions  than  it  would  be  in  a  place  where  there  was  a 
Christian  church,  and  could  easily  drop  into  the  badwround 
and  finally  lall  into  conqtleta  oblivioo  w&en  the  opinion  became 
widely  diffused  that  Peter  had  died  in  Rome.  See,  further, 
under  (J),  and  1 40^1 

{A)  Jtistin  (about  153  A.D.)  knows  nothing  of  the 
Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  (§  30;-).  This  circumstance 
ought  also  to  induce  caution  In  finding  a  testimony  for 
sudi  a  sojourn  in  Clement  of  Rome. 

(s*)  Of  the  authors  dealt  with  up  to  this  point  Dio- 
nysiui  of  Corinth  (about  170  A.a)  is  the  first  to  assert 
a  Roman  sojourn.  Only,  be  does  it  In  connection  with 
so  much  matter  that  is  fabulous  that  his  '  distinct  sUte- 
ment'  (so  Hamack,  710)  must  thereby  be  held  to  lose 
all  credibility  (%a$a).  The  other  statement,  in  all 
respects  parallel  to  the  assertion  of  Dionysius,  that  Peter 
founded  the  church  of  Antioch  {|  a^t/),  is  characterised 
Hamack  himself  (705/)  as  'a  gross  falsification  of 
history.' 

{i)  The  list  of  Roman  bishops  seems  to  have  the 
advantage  over  Dionysius  that  it  rests  on  local  tradition. 
Yet  we  have  no  certainty  that  it  bore  the  names  of  Peter 
and  Patil  at  its  head  before  the  dme  of  Irenseus  (§  35  e). 

(/)  No  value  can  be  attached  to  the  statements  of 
Gains  as  to  the  places  of  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  (3  36  ^) 
because  in  his  time,  or  even  ten  years  before  bis  time, 
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the  second  stage  of  the  Roman  Peter -tradition,  the 
'  tendency  legend '  of  the  twenty-five  years'  duration  of 
his  sojourn,  luul  already,  acoovding  to  Hamack.  '  bectnoo 
official'  (f  a6e,/). 

(m)  It  is  not  of  Peter  alone,  but  abncst  mthont  ex- 
ception, of  Peter  and  Paul  together,  that  the  exponents 
of  the  above  tradidon  affirm  a  sojourn  (eventually  even, 
in  fiict,  an  arrival  together)  and  a  martyrdom  in  Rome 
ii^S/-)-  If  Clement  of  Alexandria  mendons  only  Peter, 
there  is  a  special  reason  tor  this  (g  35  d),  and  also  in 
Origen  (S  a6c)  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  be 
thought  ^  Peter  as  having  died  at  Rome  under  Nero  just 
as  be  expressly  asserts  that  Paul  did.  If  one  decide 
I  in  favour  of  Rome  as  the  place  of  Peter's  death  (but  see 
above,/-*),  there  is  no  longer  any  direct  possibility  of 
disproving  that  this  event  was  practically  contempw 
aneous  with  the  death  of  Paul  This  drcumstancc, 
however,  is  of  no  significance ;  for  the  presence  together 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  during  the  period  described 
in  Acts  (and  Fhilippians;  see  §  30^,  i)  is  practically 
excluded,  and  thus  can  continue  to  be  aflSrmed  only 
when  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  captivity  of  Paul  is 
called  in — a  hypothesis  which  b  quite  imhistorical  (g  38 
€,/).    SeefiirllMr,  under/,  andg4iA 

(a)  Oar  deduon  must  therefore  decidedly  be  that 
Peter  never  was  in  Rome  at  alt 

Wa  md  ia  Hanadi  (.logf-X  '  it  is  bete  presupposed  [that  b 
to  say,  throughout  the  whole  of  ACL),  and  never  otice  has  it 
been  lougbt  to  prove  that  Peter  really  did  come  to  Rome  and 
suffered  martyraom  there.  Thb  fact,  10  &r  as  I  am  aware,  b 
not_  disputed  save  by  those  who  give  credence  to  a  ttnaia 
ancient  Simoa-romann,  and  in  acctmlance  with  this  aSina  that 
Peter  was  brought  to  Rome  by  '  tcadency-legcnd '  in  order  to 
controvert,  in  the  world -metropofis  also,  Simon-Paul  who  had 
taken  Mm  jonnwy  thither '{see  below,  |  m»,6\  ThbasMrtion 
must  now  so  far,  at  any  rate,  be  qiuJified  by  the  fact  thai  at 
least  one  [vofane  historian  erf  repute,  name^,  Soltau  (below,  #X 
has  come  forward  in  snj^ort  at  the  candoaned  thesis.  AJso^ 
the  preceding  diicussion  sHowt  thus  much  at  least,  that  oar 
concluition  has  been  arrived  at  without  any  resort  at  all  to  the 
Simon-romance. 

It  rests  essoitially  upon  a  particular  view  of  i  Clem, 
and  Ignatius  (^  b8,  30  i)  whom  Hamack  hinisdf  calls 
*  two  very  strong,  thoi^  not  absolutely  secure,  supports 
of  the  martjrdom,  <»:  of  the  sojourn  of  Peter  in  Rome,' ' 
upon  a  distrust  of  the  'testimony'  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
and  his  companions  which  was  formerly  shared  (see 
above,  §  a8  «)  by  Hamack  himself,  and  upon  a  due  re- 
gard to  Justin's  evidence,  upon  which  Hamack  is  quite 
silent  Just  as,  aocwding  to  Hamack,  the  '  tendency- 
legend  '  of  Peter's  twen^-five  years'  sojourn  in  Rome 
became  official  between  189  and  317  a.d.,  so  also  in 
our  view  the  fable  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Rome  and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  there 
became  official  between  153  and  170  A.D. 

(o)  A  point  npon  which  the  forgoing  discnssitxis  have 
ibed  but  little  %ht  is  the  t]uestion  as  to  how  this  tcsnlt 
came  about,  and  as  to  whether  this  fable  also  deserves 
the  name  of  tendency-legend.  Soluu,  who  uses  the 
above  sources  only,  points  out  (pp.  36/  41=494/  509 ; 
below,  §  49)  how  strong  was  the  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
individual  churches  to  be  in  a  position  to  claim  an  apostle 
as  their  founder  (see  JOHN,  Son  op  Zebsdee,  %  6). 

Now,  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Rome,  in  their  Svdy  stnwgla 
against  the  Pauliniii*  there,  bad  chosen  Peter  after  lus  deau  as 
their  spiritual  bead,  and  thus  the  belief  was  noorbhad  that  be 
had  really  once  been  in  Rome  at  \tut  as  a  martyr.  AccndiBg 
to  the  theoTT  of  Acts  (814-17X  upheld  also  ^  Haraack,  he 
thciebv  came  at  the  same  time  to  W>p«ar  to  be  the  fatuider  of 
that  dinrch.  Towards  thb  belief  another  element.  Saltan 
thinks,  may  have  co-operated,  namely,  diat  Mark  the  hitenxcte 
of  Peter  lived  subsequently  in  Rome,  and  thus  through  hmt  the 
Romans  possessed  the  pure  doctrine  of  Peter.  Mark,  however, 
figures  in  Rcane  in  tntTition  only  in  bb  quality  of  intcfpieter  of 
Peter.  The  hist<man  who,  lika  Saltan,  dcnbs  a  sMaum  in 
Rome  to  Peter  cannot  mabitaia  it  ftr  iiuA.  That  the  me  of 
Acts  8 14-17  in  thb  coaneciiaD  b  iUegltiante  has  been  alrmdy 
argued  above  (|  95  aX 

Soltan's  other  oonjectures  of  a  special  Idnd  have 
also  but  little  probability,  and  in  the  interests  of  his 
point  of  view  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  general  contention  that  churdies  were 
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Mger  to  have  apostles  as  their  founders,  and  in  the  case 
of  Rome,  the  world -metropolis,  there  was  a  special 
leaaon  (en*  wishing  to  be  able  to  claim  the  two  most 
prominent  names  of  all,  especially  as  these  represented 
the  two  main  currents  of  doctrine  and  practice  within 
the  church  (see  Ministry,  §  36).  To  this  Erbes  {Z.  f. 
JCirdunguch.  22  [1901]  >is-n4)  adds,  besides  fuller 
daborations  oS  this  fundamental  thottght,  the  easjr  mis- 
understanding of  I  Clem.  5  and  of  *  Babylon'  in  i  Pet 
S13  (see  §§38,  30  A ;  but  also  §§39  <,  44  a).  In  fact  even 
in  the  absence  of  still  more  special  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
the  fable  of  the  Roman  sojourn  and  martyrdom  of  Peter 
it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  its  fiibulous  character ; 
for,  rightly  imderstood,  all  the  witnesses  testi:^  with 
overpowering  weight  against  it.  The  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, however,  r^arding  Peter,  with  iriiich  we  have  not 
yet  dealt,  will  yidd  perhaps  more  li^t. 

{p)  The  pmnts  on  wbicb  further  li^t  would  be  specially 
welcome  are  these :  Did  the  belid'  in  Peter's  Roman 
sojourn  and  martyrdom  exist  earlier  than  170?  Did  it 
exist,  outside  of  Rome,  even  before  Justin?  In  fine, 
did  it  exist  so  early  that  it  can  already  lie  at  the  founda- 
tk>n  of  I  Pet  6 13?  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  its 
origin  in  spite  of  its  erroneousness  more  completely  than 
has  up  to  this  point  been  done ;  and,  particularly,  to 
explain  also  why  hitherto  we  have  met  with  Peter  in 
Rome  almost  always  only  in  association  with  Paul,  and 
why  his  martyrdom  is  reported  from  no  other  locality 
than  Rome  (see  above,  m,  g)y 

Of  the  apocryphal  writings  relating  to  Peter  the  first 
Th*  ^°  ^  considered  are  those  which  admit 
of  being  grouped  under  the  general 
jlSm^  designation  of  Acta  Petri,  in  other 
words,  as  accounts  of  the  missionary 

Ut^wT    activities  of  Peter  and  ot  the  dose  oif 

mmaxj.  jjj^  Of  (ii^^  three  groups  are  to 
be  distinguished. 

(a)  The  first  group  is  pronounced  Gnostic  by  Lipsius 
(iL  184-284,  and  particularly  355-370),  and  Zabn  (Gesch. 
i,  NTlkken  Kanons,  2833-855  [1893]),  but  Catholic  by 
Hamack  {ACL  ii.  I549-560),  Erbes  (Zl  /  Kirchen- 
gesek.,  1901,  22163-171),  and  Carl  Schmidt  (below, 
§49),  111-151.  That  they  are  wholly  Catholic, 
however,  the  three  last-named  scholars  are  unable 
to  affirm.  As  the  settlement  of  the  qtwstion  is  not 
indispensable  for  our  present  purpose,  let  us  call 
them— to  choose  a  neutral  designation — the  pre- 
Catholic  Acta  Petri.  The  employment  of  this  designa- 
tion must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  Acts  in 
question  are  actually  of  earlier  date  than  the  Catholic 
ones — a  question  which  in  point  of  fact  is  doubtful  (see 
^  3S-37>  39  ^) — but  only  that  their  standpoint  is  less  in 
correspondence  with  the  Catholic  than  that  of  the 
Catholic  Acta  Petri  et  Pouli.  Another  widely  spread, 
though  not  comi^etely  prevalent,  name  for  them  is 
IXcp/oScM  n^T/wu.  A  characteristic  story  from  them — 
that  of  a  talking  dog  (g  33  b) — is  known  to  Commodian 
(about  350  A.D. ;  Carm.  Apol.  617-630  [633-636]). 
The  date  is  assigned  concurrently  by  Lipsius  (375)  and 
Zahn  (841)  to  160-170  A.D.,  whilst  Erbes  gives  it  as 
190,  Schmidt  (ppi  99-209)  as  soo-aio,  t.«.,  shortly 
before  the  Pkibmpkmmma  (above,  %  a6i/),  and  Hamack 
places  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.t  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  in  assigning 
the  date  he  does,  Lipsius  means  only  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  writing  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
Acu  Petri,  the  date  of  their  present  form  bong  in  his 

t  Apart  from  other  indications,  Hamack  relict  upon  the 
■tSumoit  that  the  end  of  Simon  Magu*  ■■  told  in  a  different 
way  in  the  Pkiloto^kumtma  (S  ao j  about  335  a.d.)  from  that  in 
wUchit  b  told  in  the  Acta  Petri  (he  caused  bimietf  to  be  buiied 
by  his  disciples,  promising  that  he  would  rise  again  an  the  third 
day ;  but  he  d:d  not  rise  after  all ;  cp  below,  f  ^g,  Simon 
Hacus.  f  5  L/T).  All  that  this  proves,  however,  is  that  the 
author  is  rollowiiu;  another  tradition,  not  that  the  Acta  Petri 
were  not  yet  in  existence.  The  autbOT  ot  the  PkilMofiutmtnm 
a«  a  leakius  confuter  of  heretics  had  even  StrOfV  teaioa  foe  nit- 
irosiins  the  infonnatioa  of  the  Acta. 
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opinion  later:  for  example  the  Acts  dL  the  so-called 
Pseudo-Limu  (tee  below,  aa  7)  he  places  (17a  /.) 
between  400  and  450  A.  d.  Zahn  (833)  as  against  ^is 
disputes  the  contoititm  that  the  Acta  at  an  earlier  date 
had  a  tlifferent  form  from  their  present,  and  Hamack 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  fen-  assuming  a 
Gnostic  basis  for  them  ;  it  is  merely  an  abstract  possi- 
bility (559).  Now,  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  Sa)  includes  the 
Acts  of  Peter  (Ilpdfed  n^/iov)  among  those  writings 
which  were  never  handed  down  in  Catholic  circles,  and 
with  this  agrees  his  general  survey  of  the  NT  literature 
in  iii.  26  4  6,  according  to  which  the  Acts  i>f  Paul  ( Ilfidfcit 
HotiXou)  belong  to  the  Antil^omena,  in  other  words  to 
his  middle  class  (so  also  iii.  85),  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  'Acts  of  Andrew  and  John  and  the  other 
apostles'  (IIp(i{«t  'AySpiov  kqI  'ladtfw  koX  t&v  AWuw 
droffriXw) — those  of  Peter  thus  indtided — bekng  to 
his  last  class,  that  of  bocdts  written  by  heretics  in  the 
name  of  apostles,  and  never  cited  by  any  Calholie 
writer,  but  'altogether  strange  and  impious'  (drora 
wim^  Kol  Svfffft^}}).  In  accordance  mth  this  is  the 
very  close  relationship,  if  not  identity  of  authorship 
which  Lipsius  (365/ ,  aya  / )  and  Zahn  (860 /. ),  again 
in  agreement,  find  between  our  Acta  and  thie  QnMtie 
Acts  {Ilpd(eu),  or  Circuits  {HtpMSoi)  of  John  and  other 
apostles,  attributed  to  Leudus  (Charinus).  James 
{Afoer.  Anted,  2  pp.  xxiv-xxviii ;  in  Texfi  and  Stvdies, 
6 1,  1897)  positively  affirms  the  identity  of  the  author 
of  the  Leucian  Acta  Johannis  with  the  author  of  the 
Acta  Petri,  whilst  Carl  SchmidI,  90^9,  explains  the 
agrmnent  from  use  of  the  Acta  Johannis  by  the  author 
of  the  Acta  Petri.  Fronko  {ZNTW,  1903,  315-335) 
seeks  to  support  the  Gnostic  character  of  the  original 
form  of  the  Acta  Petri  by  means  of  a  pronouncedly 
Gnostic  fragment  which  he  translates  ttotn  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic^  Thus  for  evety  one  who  does  not  hold 
the  present  form  of  the  Acta  Petri  to  be  Gnostic,  there  is 
very  tvgent  oocasioa  for  finding,  if  possible,  a  Gnostic 
primary  form  of  it  So  far  as  our  [H^sent  purpose  is 
concerned,  however,  we  may  dispense  with  further 
detailed  inquiry  as  to  this  point. 

The  principal  wridngs  in  which  tboM  fKC-Catholic  Acta  Petri 
have  been  preserved  fm  us  arc  as  follows :  (i)  Actus  Petri  cum 
Simone,  from  Paul's  depaittua  frtnn  Rome  for  Spain,  and  the 
airival  of  Peter  in  Rome,  tmtil  the  death  of  Peter ;  ia 
Latin,  in  a  MS  at  Vercelli,  therefore  known  also  as  Actus  Petri 
VerceUentes.  (a)  The  conclusion  of  these  Acta,  namely  the  end 
of  Peter's  contention  with  Simon,  and  the  entire  martyrdom  of 
Peter,  exists  in  Greek  in  a  Codex  at  Mouat  Athos.  ih)  The 
martyrdom  alone,  also  in  Greek,  is  found  in  a  Codex  at  Patmos. 
To  the  same  family  belong  fbrther  an  Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic,  (s)  a  Coptic,  and  <6)  an  Ethiopic  translation.  All  six 
have  been  edited  (or  collated)  in  Aeim  Afott.  A^oer.  1|I*1  ed, 
Ijpmos  (and  BonnetX  1891,  45-103 ;  no.  3  for  the  first  tune  in 
JPT,  1S8&  pp.  <6-io<5 175  X  Of  the  other  Cunily,  which,  apart 
tnm  its  divergences,  is  distineuished  by  its  more  copious  style 
of  narration,  we  possess  M  iHe  martyracMn  of  Peter  which  ia 
ascribed  to  Linus  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  (see  above,  |  95  c)  Gn 
Acta  Apoai.  Af«cr.  i-aa).  I.astly  there  ia— closely  related  as 
r^ards  details  of  the  text — (8)  tne  Passio  Apostolonim  Petri 
et  [Wli  which  is  incoraoratcn  with  the  Luin  recension  of 
Joa^hus'/tvMA  (for,  distin^ from 367-3T5(nr  about  395?) A.D., 
and  wliich  abo  includes  oertam  events  hMwe  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter.'  As  for  the  contoits,  evervthins  of  a  non-Cathouc  nature 
hu  be^  so  carefallv  removed  tnat  the  text  belongs  rather  to 
the  next  Mbwii^  class.  The  mutual  dependence  of  the  taxts 
Just  menttoned  has  been  determined  by  Zahn  B^s, 
n.  aX  followed  by  Hamack,  otherwise  than  it  is  by  Lipsius 
(109-T73, 19^-300)  \  this,  however,  may  be  left  out  of  account  in 
our  pi«scnt  uvestigation. 

[b)  The  Catholic  Acta  (see  Lipsius,  384-366)  are,  as 
already  seen  in  [^eudo-Hq[esippas  (see  above,  a  [8}), 
not  ^ts  of  Peter  tmly,  but  Acts  of  Peter  and  VmA. 
Both  contend  conjoinUy  with  Simon  Magus  in  Rome 
and  there  suffer  martyrdom, 

(i)  The  Latin  fbrnu  in  which  this  wridnx  is  wrongly  attributed 
to  a  certain  Marcellus  who  u  named  in  it,  dates  fran  the 
sixth  centunr  (Lips.  L  rfio).  It  begins :  *  Cum  venisset  Paulus 
Romam.'  The  parallel  is  (a>  the  Greek  text  in  a  codex  of  the 

1  This  Latin  recension  is  entitled  '  He«uppus  [a  distortion 
oTJoMphoxIdeexcidioHieroMilyin.'  edd.  weMetCasar,  r864. 
The  section  forms  Uc.  iii.,  chap.  3,  and  is  to  be  found  abo  ia  a 
Marburg  Univerut&tspncramm  (soth  Auf.  iS6a ;  cp  UpMUi* 
I94-300 ;  ScbOrer,  GJV  lA  73/). 
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VbnuT  of  St.  Mmrk  in  Venice,  beginning; :  fAMrrot  *!«  «^ 
'PiiluirrrittTMu  IIwlAou.  Boibare  met  with  in  juxtopMitionin 
Aet»  ^Jt**f-  1  118-177.    t^d.  iiS-iia  ii  found  (3)  a 

longer  Onek  text  in  which,  in  particular,  u  the  be^nnu^ 
occura  a  deKriptioii  of  Paul's  journey  through  Italy,  beginning  : 
«r  navAoii  avb  ravSaucA^Tiir 
(ini»  name  is  obtained  by  combination  of  KavSa  or  KAmiSb  anid 
llfUiif,  Act*  IT  16  28  iX  No.  a  exhilnU,  according  to  UpMU* 
(zS4-a9&),  the  relatively  original  form,  which,  however,  it  not  older 
than  about  450  a.d.  (3io-3I3}l  On  the  other  hand  be  uippocei 
that  there  had  been  a  Catholic  original  form  of  thii  account  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  aroie  loaa  alter  the  middle  of  the  aecond 
century,  and  thus  qiproxiniately  at  the  tame  time  with  the  pre- 
CathoGc  Acta  Petri,  and  mav  have  been  known,  of  the  Fathers 
dted  inl  36,  to  at  least  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Euiebiua  (pp.  331- 
358).  Erbcf  (Z./,  KircM^ngeick.  2a,  1901,  174-iBa)  tries  even 
to  make  it  out  to  be  older  than  the  pre.CaihoIic  Acta  Petri 
which  he  aidgni  to  about  igo  a.i>,  and  would  fain  find  traces  of 
its  empkmoent  as  early  as  in  the  Pmlicatio  Pauli  in  Pteudo* 
Cyprian  j>bove,  |  a^«),  whilst  according  to  Lipsius  ^35-3171 
337-330)  it  has  only  in  isolated  points  preterved  traditioiM  01 
older  date  than  the  pre-Catholic  Acta  Pari. 

(c)  The  third  main  group  is  made  np  of  the  foTlowing 
three  compilations. 

fi)  A  Latin  Rutio  Petri  «t  Paul!  in  %  HS  of  Ow  Lutrentian 
Library  at  Florence,  relating  to  tha  conflicts  vitb  Simon,  and 
the  martvrdaoi  of  the  two  apostles,  beginniiu  with 'the  wonU  *  in 
dieliiisilIit,cumintroissent  KomambniusAtrtiiatPkuIui':  in 
Acta  ApoU.  AJocr.  1  313-13^  P<M*ioo  of  th«  hotf  and 

chief  apostles  Peter  and  i>Mil,  which  forms  ■  ipeqial  section  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Slavoaic  iranilatioa  mentioned  above  (under 
«  4) :  (3)  the '  Virtntes  Pwri 'and  the '  li^rtntu  Pauli  *  in  the  cdlec- 
tioa  M  apodyphal  Acts  oT  the  Apostles,  wrongly  attributed  to 
tbeallagMdisciptoof  the  apoatlu  Alxlias  and  entitled  'Historia 
ccrtanunis  apostolid,*  or  'Historia  apostolica/  bks>  t  and  a, 
printed,  In  Fabricius,  C»d*x  t^fcnpkiu  NTA,  begin.  AU 
these  |riec«t  are,  according  to  LipMns  (^G6-3gaX  too  recent  to  In 
^importance  for  our  {Mesent  investigation. 

Of  the  abundant  contents  of  this  literature  only  the 
most  important  points  can  here  be  noted. 

(ff)  According  to  the  pre-Catholic  Acta  Petri,  Paul  journeys 
at  the  divine  command  from  Rome  into  Spain,  after  it  has  been 
X    -M  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven  that 

8S>  OOBlMW  of  be  will  afterwards  be  put  to  death  in 
pr§^gt,]inHn     Rome  by  Nero  (ch.  iV   After  some  days 
a-tg  Patrl.  becomes  known  in  Rome  that  a  wonder- 

'  worker  named  Simon,  who  calls  himself 

the  great  power  of  God  (M^fnoM  virtutem  d*[\  i*  at  Aricia. 
On  uie  following  evening  he  appear*  before  the  gate  of  Rome, 
over  which  he  ha*  promised  to  fly,  disappears  andthen  qipcars 
0DC6  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate.  Shortly  after,  he  gahu 
■o  great  repute  that  even  almost  all  the  Christians  go  ewer  to 
himU). 

(A)  Simultaneously  God  lajn  bis  command  on  Peter,  on  the 
expiiy  of  the  twelve  years  during  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 


who  have  remained  faithful,  and  is  Joyfully  vrelcomed,  goes  ' 
the  house  of  Marcellus  a  former  disciple  of  Paul  and  present 
follower  of  Simon,  and  by  means  a  dog  that  speaks  with 
human  voice,  cause*  Simon  to  be  summoned  fbrtn  (I  3)*). 
Marcellu*  comes  out  and  acknowledge*  his  sin,  that  be  ha* 
been  devoted  to  Simon  and  has  even  set  up  to  him  a  statue 
with  the  ioscriplion,  'Simoni  juveni  deo' (gyC).  The  do^, 
which  Kmoo  within  the  house  has  asked  to  deny  his 
presence,  foretell*  to  Simon  the  inimiau  H  corm^tar  via 
vritaHt  the  impending  curse,  but  ouuide  the  house  promises 
Petbr  a  hard  struggle  with  Simon,  and  dies  (^19).  Challenged 
to  a  further  miracle,  Peter  takes  from  a  window  a  'sanla' 
foickled  sardbe),  throws  it  into  a  pool  and  makes  it  swiat 
\\*f. ;  aoraotbiog  vwy  similar  is  related  of  Tesu*  when  he  was 
three  year*  of  age  in  the  I^tin  Gospel  or  Thoma*  [I4;  see 
Rvama-  mpeer.  ed.  Tischendorf,(S)  \(>^/.% 

(c)  Peter  tells  that  while  he  was  still  in  Jerusalem,  Simon  had 
stajwd  with  a  rich  woman  in  Judsa,  nuned  Eubola,  and  by 
means  of  two  1^  hb  compantoos  whom  he  had  made  invisible, 
had  robhed  her  of  all  her  gold,  and  soon  afterwards  had  ofTcrea 
a  portion  ^  it,  a  golden  Satyriscus,  to  a  goldsmith  named 
Agrippinus,  for  sale.  Peter,  warned  beforehand  in  a  vision, 
bad  them  arrested ;  Smoa  thereupoo  dlsan>eared  aluigetber 
from  Judaea  (17). 

A  disputation  between  Simon  and  Peter  hi  the  presence 
of  senators,  officers  of  state,  and  the  whole  people,  is  arranged 
fix  hi  the  forum.  Peter  begins  to  the  effect  that  Simon  n  con. 
demned(fq#fvi(m(ww:  GpSiiiONHACUS,|f«).  Herepraaches 
him  with  concealing  the  fact  that  for  his  theft  from  Eubola 
(above,  c)  he  has  been  driven  from  Judsea.  'Didst  thou  not' 
he  GMtiimes,  '  in  Jerusalem  {tie)  fall  at  my  feet  and  at  those  of 
Paul  Ui^  when  thou  beheldest  the  healings  wrought  by  us,  and 
say ;  I  beseech  you  accept  from  me  a  price,  as  much  as  you  will, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  lay  on  mv  handa  and  do  like  deeds  at 
power'  {^rimU*:  cp  Simon  Hacur,  |  re).  Simoa  makes 
answer  Vf  diqmting  the  divinity  <X  Jesn*  inasaittdi  as  one  who 
is  bora  and  crudfied,  and  has  a  l.ordj  cannot  be  God  (93). 

iA  Peter  now  again  challenges  »mon  to  woric  a  miracle, 
saying  that  ha  himself  will  then  connterwork  it  (34).  Ilia 
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prefect  Agrippa  otues  one  of  his  people  to  come  forward  and 
bid*  Simon  put  him  to  death,  but  Peter  to  bring  him  to  life 
again.  Simon  whispers  into  the  ear  of  the  youth,  who  thcie> 
upon  dies.  Peto-  bids  Agrippa  take  the  band  of  the  dead  man 
who  again  returns  (o  life  (35 Peter  also  raises  from  the  dead 
the  son  of  a  widow  (15,  97),  out  when  requested  by  the  mother 
of  the  dead  Senator  Nicostratus  to  do  the  like  for  her  son, 
suggests  that  this  should  be  undertaken  by  Simon.  Simon 
accordingly  bend*  over  the  dead  man's  bead  and  shows  the 
people  how  tie  raises  himself  up,  lifts  his  head  and  moves,  and 
open*  hi*  eye*.  Peter  further  demand*,  however,  that  Simon 
shallcausehim  to  speak  and  walk.  After  Simon  has  been  driven 
away  from  the  corpse  by  the  prefect,  it  lies  lifcle**  as  bcAac. 
Peter  brings  Nicoatratu*  back  to  life  after  having  tiegged  the 


the  temples  and  hilb  of  the  city.  Peter  prays  to  Christ  to  make 
him  fiUl,  but  allow  only  one  leg  to  be  broken.  And  this  is  what 
aciuallv  happens.    Siraon  dies  of  his  injury  at  Terracina  {-,^ 

(r)  induced  by  Peter's  preaching,  the  four  concubines  of  the 
^iraect  ^rinm — namely  Agrippina,  Nicaria  (Lions :  Eucharia)^ 
EuphemiL  tXxis  (Linus ;  Dionis)— break  off  their  relations  with 
him  (33^Linus  a,  where,  however,  Peter  has  previously  been 
thrown  into  prison  by  Nero,  because  the  time  of  his  ht^venly 
reward  drew  nigh).  In  like  ,  manner  Xantippe  the  wife  of 
AlbinuL  a  friendoi  the  emperor,  withdraws  from  the  society  irf 
her  husband.  The  two  men  accordingly  rexdve  upon  the  ruin 
of  Peter  {34  =  Linus  3).  Xantippe  causes  him  to  be  informed  of 
this,  and  Peter  agree*  to  flee.  Outside  the  dty  gate  Jesos 
meets  him.  Peter  asks :  Dewtimt,  tfw#  vadit  t  Jesus  answers : 
Romam  venia  iUntm  crnc\fip.  Peter  changes  his  mind  and 
ioyfiilly  turns  hack  (35=  Linus  3-6).  Azrippa  sentences  him  to 
be  crucified  (36=  Linus  S^k  Arrived  at  the  cross,  Peter  liegs  to 
be  fiutened  to  it  with  hi*  head  downwards,  and,  his  request 
having  been  carried  out,  expounds  at  some  length  the  mystery 
of  the  cross,  especially  that  ofcrucifixioo  with  bead  downward 

in/.  ~  Linus  laX  and  dies.  Marcellus  carries  off  the  body  and 
uncs  it  in  his  own  (Marcelltis's)  tomb  (40B  LjniLt  16). 
(AJ  Nero  is  wroth  with  Agrippa  for  acting  on  his  own  regjcm- 
sibility,  he  himself  having  medilated  still  worse  things  for  Pctet 
(according  to  Linus,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  friend  SinumX 
and  fix  a  time  refuses  to  »eak  to  him  (according  to  Linus, 
Agrippa  loses  his  office  and  dies  under  the  tonnenu  of  tl>e 
divine  judgmeutX  Nero's  rage  flames  forth  against  tlte 
Christians  who  remain ;  whereupon  there  appears  to  lum  in 
the  night  an  angel  iriio  severely  chastises  him  (accordins  to 
Linus,  at  the  inKance  of  Peter  who  lilcewise  aMpean  to  hunX 
so  that  he  ceases  from  hi*  persecution  of  the  Christiaiis(4ia> 
Linus  17). 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Acta  Petri  et  PauU  we 
shall  pass  over,  along  with  many  other  things,  the 
additions  of  the  kmger  Greek  text.*  Of  the  common 
points  the  most  important  are  the  following. 

(a)  When  Paul  come*  to  Rome  (from  Spain,  accenting  to  the 
shorter  Greek  text ;  fromCaadamelete,aGConiiiif[  tothetoogcr; 

«a  fliHi^lKii.  seel  the  Jews  bcK  him  to  vindkalc  his 
ancesmd  audi  and  totontroveK  Peter.  «^ 
«  OatnoUo  is  doing  away  with  the  whole  Mosak  bw 
Acta  Fetzl  0-  declares  himself  a  tme  Jew 

_*  Panli.  wb6  holds  by  the  Sabbath  and  the  true 
dmuncisian  ^low,  l39i^X  "ad  promises  to 
brin^  Peter's  doctrine  to  the  lest  (3^  The  tera  have  ajoyfU 
meetuig  {,%f^  Next  day  Paul  reconciles  the  Jewish  and  Geaiile 
Christians,  mo  have  bmn  dispoting  about  the  pire  eminence  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  pointing  to  the  promue  to  Abraban 
which  apidies  to  both  (5^).  To  the  same  effect  Peter  preaches 
(ByCX  eno  with  great  resuItL  so  that  the  Jewish  rulers  of  the 
■yn^ogne  and  the  pagan  pnestbood  stir  up  tbepetqile  againtf 
tbem  and  seek  to  brmg  Simon  the  magician  into  honour. 

(j)  In  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Peter,  Uvia  (Octavia 
pcrhi^  b  meant)  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  Agrippina  the  wife  of 
the  prefect  Agrippa  (in  l33[/']sbei*  his  concubine)  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  society  of  their  husbands  (10). 

(e)  Simon  performs  feat*  of  witchcraft,  also  before  Nero  (he 
flies,  for  example,  through  the  air) ;  Peter  works  miracles  of 
healing,  casting  out  of  devils  and  raising  of  the  dead  (ii-ij). 
Nero  causes  both,  along  with  Paul,  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  bears  them.  As  Peter  af^ieals  (16-18)  to  the  written  report 
of  Hlale  (o  the  emperor  Claudius  (nV),  Nero  causes  it  to  be 
read  aloud  (10-31).  Peter  asks  that  Simon  shall  read  his 
thou^t*,  but  this  Simon  i*  unable  to  do  (13-37^  complaining  also 
that  retcr  had  already  treated  him  thus  in  JuoKa  and  all 
Palestine  and  Caesarea  (sS).  Simon  reminds  the  emperor  that 
he  (Simon)  had  caused  himself  to  be  beheaded  and  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  thus  proving  himself  to  be  Son  of  God.  The 
fact,  however,  was  that  in  the  dark  place  where  the  beheading 
happened  he  brought  it  about  that  a  ram  was  beheaded  in  his 
stead  (31/X 

(fli  At  two  separate  pmnts  m  these  proceedings  Nero  asks 
Paul  why  he  is  saying  nothing.  On  the  first  of  these  occasiona 
Paul  ^mply  warn*  uie  Emperor  agaiiut  Kmon  (19} ;  on  iba 

1  Theacoomrt,  with  iriikh  it  b^ii*,(tfnutrsjaiiniey  through 
Italy  (1^333)^  extends  over  twcnty-qoediapters.  Hxjeftae  Uia 
numbMing  of  the  dtapters  of  this  teat  wUl  always  be  higber  by 
twenty-one  than  that  given  la  our  citations  herb 
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cecond,  in  answer  to  Nero's  express  question,  be  gives  inf<xina- 
tioo  as  CO  his  doctrine  which  consists  in  inculcation  of  all  the 
virtnei  and  of  maDotheisin  (33-38).    Peter  confirms  all  this  (39) 

ami  PmUagainintuni  coafirms  the  wordtof  P«Mr(4i)- 

(fi  Simm  condnnall/  brings  forward  new  charges,  amongst 
otuia  the  charge  that  Peter  and  Paul  arc  drctuncised  (40-43). 
Pater  propound*  the  counter-question,  why  then  is  Simon  also 
circumcisM,  and  himself  answers  it  to  the  effect  that  be  had  to 
deceive  the  people  in  order  to  succeed  with  them  and  that  he  had 
to  give  lumielr  out  to  be  a  Jew  Sanaa  declare*  that  he 

wa*  circumcised  because  such  was  at  that  time  God'»  command 
(4^).  I^ul  asks  wh^,  if,  according  to  Uiis,  circumcision  is  a  good 
thing,  Simon  has  given  over  circumcised  persons  to  judgment 
and  to  death  (f  j).  When  Peter  describes  tne  Christian  doctrine 
as  being  faith  m  God  the  Father  in  Christ  alcoig  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  creator  of  all  things,  Simon  declares  that  he 
himself  is  this  God  (48X 

(/)  Simon  pledges  himielf  on  the  following  day  to  fly  into 
heaven  (49  ^  and  also  30).  At  Simon's  wisn  Nero  for  this 
MTpoM  causes  a  wooden  tower  to  be  erected  on  the  Campus 
Maniut  and  on  th«  following  dw  the  whole  pe<»>le  and  all  the 
oAcial  persons,  with  Peter  and  ^nl,  come  hi^ether  ^i).  Paul 
nys  to  Peter  that  his  own  task  it  to  pray  but  that  Peter  is  to 
carry  out  all  that  is  needful  since  he  nas  been  first  chosen  hy 
the  Lord  to  be  an  apostle  (53),  Simon  promises,  when  he  xhall 
have  Bown  into  heaven,  to  cause  Nero  also  to  be  carried  thither 
by  liis  angels,  and  begins  to  fly  (s^/O-  I*aal  says  to  Peter : 
Why  dclayest  thouT  Do  that  which  thou  hast  in  mind  (55). 
Peter  adjures  the  angeb  of  Satan  who  are  bearing  up  Simon,  to 
let  him  »IL  Simon  foils  upon  the  Via  Sacra  and  breaks  into 
tarn  meces  (56 ;  the  Ijuin  uid  the  longer  Greek  text  add  that 
thereby  (by  his  blood,  b  doubtless  meant]  be  Joined  together 
four  flint  stones  which  can  still  be  seen  to  the  present  day  in 
proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  apostles)^ 

If)  Nero  causes  Peter  and  1^1  to  be  put  in  irons,  and 
Simon's  body  in  the  expectatioii  of  bis  rising  again  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  for  three  days  (57).  He  orders  Peter  and 
Paul  to  be  chastised  with  iron  rou  and  then  to  be  put  to  death 
in  the  'nanmariiia'  (or  drciis,ia  whidi  also  naval  tusj^ays  were 
givenX  but  finds  the  advice  of  the  prefcct  Agtippa  very  reason- 
able, that  Peter  u  the  aadior  of  the  dcalh  of  Stinon  ought  to 
be  crtictfied,  but  Paul  M  companthrely  iniuccot  10  be  bdtncled. 
In  Pnul's  case  this  sentenoe  a  carried  out  on  the  nmd  to  Omib 
(58  >C) ;  Peter  at  Us  own  request  is  crucified  head  downwards 
(fiol.  FTon  Us  crocs  he  reproves  the  people,  who  are  wishing 
to  Idll  Nero  «>d  relates  how  a  few  days  hef(»<e,  in  hu  flight 
fiiNn  the  devices  of  Agrippa,  be  himself  had  been  met  by  Jesus, 
who  had  said  be  wiued  to  be  cradfied  in  phue  of  Peter  (61). 
Peter  then  dies  (61X 

(A)  Forthwith  come  00  the  scene  proninent  men  who  had 
Jouriieyed  from  Jemsalem  on  the  aposUes'  accotmt ;  these  along 
with  HaroeUu^  die  former  tbUownr  of  Simon,  bury  the  body  3 
Peter  imder  the  terelnndi  hard  by  the  Naumadua  oo  the 
Vatican  (Mf,  TheM  Jcnisaleiiutei  foretold  the  soon  af^roach- 
ing  death  of  Nero.  In  point  of  bet,  in  consequence  of  a 
popnlar  tumnlt,  Nero  had  to  fly  into  the  midemess,  where  be 
died  of  hunger  and  coM ;  Us  body  was  devoured  by  wild 
heMts764>^ 

</}  Gertun  pious  men  from  the  Bast  sought  to  carry  off  the 
reucs  of  the  martyrs;  with  the  result  tnat  an  earthquake 
immediately  ensued  in  Rom^  and  the  InhaUtaau  attached  the 
Orientals,  wbo  at  once  took  KAt.  The  Romans  deposited  the 
relics  3  R.  m.  outiide  the  dty  (the  Latin  and  longer  Greek  texts 
add :  at  n  place  named  Catacnmbas  00  the  Appian  Way)  and 
watdtedoverthem  for  one  y*j  and  seven  nwnths;  at  the  expiry 
of  vrtuch  time  they  brought  them  to  the  final  resting-place  vnich 
had  meanwhile  been  in  preparadoo  (66X  Tlw  death-day  of 
both  apostles  was  June  39  (67). 

Many  points  in  these  interesting  compositions  inirite 

inquiry ;  bat  wc  must  here  ctmfine  ouiselves  to  the  one 

jH  iiMMiwrfiMi  fijndamental  question,  that,  namely. 

'°        relative  priority  of  the  pre- 

Cftthalifi^^tn.  Ca^^l'c       the  Catholic  Acts.    If  we 
AOTB.  ^      jgjjj^        p^j^j  ^  ^  whether 

Peter  ever  was  in  Rome,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  know  whidi  of  the  two  assertions,  that  he  was  there 
along  with  Paul,  and  that  he  was  not,  was  the  original 
one.  -  (a)  Now  here  it  wonM  be  quite  usdess  to 
put  the  question  as  if  it  were  whether  the  priority 
beloi^  altogether  to  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  or  altogether 
to  the  Cathcdic  In  a  literature  which  exhibits  so  little 
inward  unity  almost  every  indication  of  posteriority 
admits  of  being  regarded  as  a  later  interpcdation,  and 
so  can  be  deprived  of  its  evidential  value. 

In  the  pre-Cathotic  Acta  Agrippa  and  Marcellun  are  two 
leading  figures,  in  the  Catholic  their  appearance  is  quite 
incidental ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  Catholic  Acts 
the  machifiatioiii  of  Agripoa  against  Peter,  and  the  faa  of  the 
earlier  attachment  oT  Marceltnii  to  Simon  are  mentioned, 
although  it  is  only  in  the  pie-Catholic  Acts  that  they  are  really 
described  (^  34  6,j;  *,  33  A  Peter's  flight  and  his  meeting  with 
Jews  are  m  the  Catholic  Acts  introduced  in  an  awkward  way 
as  toid  by  Peter  himself  while  on  the  cross ;  in  the  pre-Cathobc 
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Acts  they  are  related  by  the  author  himsdf  in  thdr  proper 
place.  But  alt  these  and  similar  iinevennesses  in  the  Catholic 
Acts  can  be  traced  bock  to  later  interpolation. 

{6)  One  such  interpolation  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
episode  of  the  men  who  come  from  Jerusalem  '  on 
the  apostles'  account '  and  bury  Peter  (§  t). 

According  to  the  representation  as  it  stands  at  present,  the 
pious  men  from  the  East  who  wish  to  carry  oB  the  relics  appear 
to  be  distinct  from  these.  Pieij;,  it  must  be  said,  shows  itself 
much  less  in  robbing  than  in  burying ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
comioK  from  the  Eiast  suggests  much  Ics  the  motive  of  burial 
than  chat  of  plunder.  If  this  be  so,  not  two  dasses  of  persous 
fi^m  the  Elast  were  intended,  but  only  one,  and  the  story  is  an 
indication  that  the  body  of  Peter  had  not  oHginally  its  resting- 
place  in  Rome  but  in  the  East.  It  is  only  from  the  Roman 
point  of  view  that  the  proposed  removal  is  thought  of  as  a 
robbery;  in  reality  it  is  aveiled  reminiscence  of  the  feet  dut  the 
apostle  died  in  the  East.  But  as  the  whole  story  is  an  appendix 
merely,  and  moreover  has  been  (Ustorted  by  redactions,  it  is 
impossible  to  build  anything  on  it.  It  would  seem  to  be  meant 
to  explain  dther  why  for  a  while  it  was  imposuble  to  show  any 
burial-place  of  Peter  in  Rome  or  why  it  was  shown  not  at  the 
spot  where  he  died  but  ontnile  the  nty  in  the  jnece  of  gnnnd 
ad CaiaeMmbn  (tee  farther,  Erbes,  Z^.  A'.-C.  »[i9ot],  196-900). 

(c)  The  difference  between  Peler  and  Paul  in  the 
manner  of  their  death  and  in  the  place  of  it  (also 
according  to  Ciaius,  see  §  aSb)  is  noticeable,  especially 
as  for  the  beheading  of  Paul  his  Roman  citizenship 
which  could  have  been  adduced,  is  not.  After  Nero 
has  ordered  (nXeto)  the  same  maniter  of  death  tot  the 
two  apostles,  the  opposite  advice  of  Agrippa  and  its 
success  cannot  but  seem  strange.  It  seems  intended  to 
explain  the  fact  that  two  separate  places  of  death  of  the 
apostles  were  known.  This  fact  raises  doubts  as  to  the 
^multanaty  of  thor  deaths  and  thus  tells  against  the 
priority  of  the  conloits  of  the  Catholic  as  compared 
with  the  pre-Catholic  Acts.  Against  the  prinity  of  the 
whole  bocA  U  cannot,  however,  have  this  eflec^  as  this 
feature  can  easily  have  been  introduced  later, 

(d)  I>t  us  therefore  fix  our  attention  in  the  first 
instance  upon  one  point  that  is  really  central,  namely 
the  tendency  of  the  CZatholic  Acts.  It  is  quite 
manifestly  Petro-Pauline.  The  appearance  as  if  Paul 
will  have  to  come  forward  against  the  preatdiing  of 
Peter  we  may  be  sure  has  been  deliberately  produced  at 
the  outset,  in  order  that  the  tximplete  agreement 
between  the  two  may  afterwards  become  all  the  more 
conspicuous.  Peter  con&-ms  all  that  is  said  by  Paul, 
and  conversely.  The  controversies  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  are  set  to  rest  by  both.  Both  cany 
on  a  joint  polemic  against  Kmon,  «bA  both  are  on  this 
account  t<^ether  condemned  to  death. 

{e)  Although,  however,  Paul  in  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions is  represented  as  completely  on  a  level  with 
Peter,  it  cannot  at  all  be  denied  that  in  the  conflicts 
with  Simon  the  part  he  plays  is  quite  subordinate.  In 
these  ever3rthing  of  importance  is  said  and  done  by 
Peter.  In  order  to  have  any  part  at  all,  Paul  has  to  be 
twice  asked  by  Nero  why  he  says  nothing,  and  even 
then  he  does  not  intervene  in  the  action  with  Smon, 
but  merely  expatiates  upon  his  own  doctrine;  Tlie  few 
words  which  are  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  fiuther 
dealings  with  Simon  cannot  alter  our  judgment  that  his 
figure  came  only  at  a  later  stage  into  the  picture  which 
originally  tnxnight  Peter  alone  face  to  face  with  Simon. 
This  conclusoD  is  ixmfirmed  in  the  best  possible  way 
by  whu  Agrippa  says  in  arguing  for  a  diiferoit  sentence, 
that  Paul  is  rdatively  innocent  and  therefore  deserves  a 
milder  pimishment,  as  it  is  also  by  the  fects  that  only 
eleven  words,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  are  devoted  to 
the  account  of  his  beheading,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  he  was  buried.  Here  accordingly  we  have 
one  point  at  any  rate  in  which  the  posteriority  of  the 
main  contents  (rf*  the  Catholic  Acts  as  compared  with 
the  pre-Catholic  is  clearly  discenulile.  Cp  thrther  SiMOK 
Magus,  95  c. 

Or  are  we  to  supp(»e,  nerertheless,  that  the  pre- 
Catholic  Acts,  on  this  prindpal  point  at  least — that  of 
Peter's  presence  in  Rome  without  that  of  Paul — are  the 
more  recent?  The  drcumstance  that,  in  their  begin- 
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ning  u  it  bas  come  down  to  us,  Paul  traveU  from 
Rome  to  Spain  shortly  before  Simon,  and  after  him 

„         ,  Peter,  come  to  Rome,  and  that  Peter 

•J^J™™  dies  before  the  return  of  Paul  to  Rome, 
j?TT^  /LT  which  has  already  been  predicted 
CathoUoAotl.  (133^).  can  be  taken  M  showing  that 
the  author  deliboately  wished  to  set  aside  the  con- 
temporaneous presence  of  the  two  in  Rome  as  tlmt  was 
rapcMted  in  the  Catholic  Acts.  At  the  same  time, 
should  one  dioose  to  take  it  so,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  be  aMe  to  show  some  reason  which  could  have  led 
him  to  wish  this. 

{a)  No  such  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  dogmatic 
sphere,  as  if  Peter  and  Paul  were  not  at  one  in  their 
doctrine  and  the  author  therefore  did  not  wish  to  make 
them  come  upon  the  scene  together.  Of  any  in- 
compatibility  in  their  doctrine  Ms  author  Icnows  as 
little  as  does  the  writer  of  the  Catholic  Acts ;  on  the 
contrary,  Peter  is  anxiously  expected  in  Rome  by  Paul's 
disciples  (§  336). 

{6)  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  that  is  attraaive, 
at  first  sight,  in  the  view  of  Erbes  {Z.  f.  KireheHgexh. 
22  [1901],  176.179)  that  Paul  was  in  the  pre-Catholic 
Acta  taken  away  from  Rome  from  the  same  motive  as 
we  have  already  (above,  %  36^)  seen  to  be  operative 
in  the  time  after  Irenccus.  Peter  had  to  be  the  sole 
head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
figure  as  the  first  bishop  there.  If,  however,  the 
author  really  had  this  interest  at  heart,  we  shall  have 
to  pronounce  his  mode  of  giving  efiiect  to  it  to  be 
very  unskilfnl;  for  in  the  account  he  gives  Paul  is  in 
Rome  both  before  and  after  Peter,  and  after  en  explicit 
prediction  suffers  the  death  of  a  martyr  there  {%  33^). 

(f)  On  the  assumption  of  so  specifically  Roman  an 
interest  as  this  we  should  further  expect  to  find  that  the 
pre-Catholic  Acts  would  in  other  respects  also  betray 
the  same  interest  But  of  anything  of  the  sort  there  is 
surprisingly  little.  The  burial-place  of  Peter  b  here 
the  private  tomb  of  Marcellus  (§  33/'),  not,  as  in  the 
Catholic  Acts  (see  S  34  A)>  a  famous  site  like  the  tere- 
binth on  the  Vatican,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died. 
Further,  we  find  nothing  about  any  functions  of  Peter 
which  could  be  regarded  as  episcopal 

{d)  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  author's 
interest  is  in  his  stories  as  such,  without  reference  to  the 
scene  where  they  were  enacted.  He  takes  manifest 
delight  in  the  grotesque  miracles  of  his  bero,  of  which 
only  a  limited  selection  has  been  given  above  (|  33, 
b,  t.f)\  but  these  could  just  as  well  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  place  without  diminution  of  the 
author's  interest  in  tbenk  Moreover  the  detailed  parts 
of  his  narrative  are  bat  Uttle  united  by  any  common 
idea. 

The  death  of  Peur  b,  siricdy  spaakln^,  Inced  to  hii  con. 
veraioD  of  Anippa's  ooncubinet  anid  Albinus'i  wife  to  Minial 
abadnence ;  Els  action  anirat  Simon  is  added  as  a  motive  for  it 
only  in  PMudo-Iiaus  u  33  A) ;  indeed,  the  Imprisonment  of 
Peter,  rebted  only  by  Fseudo-Unui,  before  the  ooaverutm  of 
those  ladies  k  liiitply  tnced  back  to  the  coniuderadon  that  the 
time  has  now  drawn  near  la  which  hb  Ulh  and  hk  laboms 
claim  their  reward  (|  33; X 

(<)  The  author's  interest  really  attaches  itself  to 
Rome  in  two  points  only.  The  fiiuU  issue  of  the  whole 
Is  that  Nero  desists  from  persecution  erf  the  Christians 
(I  ZZ^)'  ai>d  the  controversy  with  Simon  brings  Peter  to 
Rome  for  the  reason  that  Simon  is  presupposed  as 
active  there  before  him.  Yet  even  here  it  is  bard  to 
discover  anything  which  might  answer  to  the  episcopal 
pMition  of  Peter  in  Rome.  The  cessation  of  the 
persecution  is  not  brought  about  by  the  living  Peter, 
but  only  after  his  death  (and  only  acotxding  to  Paeudo- 
Ldnus  through  the  appearance  of  Peter  in  Nero's 
vision  by  night) ;  the  bringing  of  Peter  to  Rome  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Simon,  and  Simon  is 
controverted  by  Peter  everywhere,  not  in  Rome  merdy  ; 
he  is  expressly  stated  (g  33c,  </)  to  have  been  already 
controverted  by  him  in  Judeea. 
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(/)  Further  it  has  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
contents,  in  respect  alike  <A  doctrine  and  of  pre- 
suppositions, though  by  some  designated  as  Catholic, 
are  nevertheteM  by  others  regarded  as  Gnostic  (g  33^) 
and  thus  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  ooonection 
with  the  main  Catholic  '  tendency '  already  alluded 
to,  to  estaUish  for  Rome  some  sort  of  e[»scopal 
dignity  of  Peter.  Elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
this  connection  are  such  as  these :  the  mystery  of  the 
cross,  the  docetic  Christology,  the  background  of 
miracle,  the  use  of  apocryphal  citations,  and  the  Bke, 
of  but  tittle  of  which  were  we  able  to  take  accotmt  in 
§  33.    See  in  Lipsius,  ii.  1 958-170. 

(d)  There  is  a  further  point,  in  connection  with  wtiich 
one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  a  simultaneous 
„  presence  of  I^ul  along  with  Peter  in 

teB^uT  ^  been  deUberatdy  Suppressed 

^"j5^*V  by  the  author  of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  in 
^™~*  *T  the  interests  of  his  theory  about  Peter  as 
^£fci^  the  head  of  the  church  of  Rome :  the 
pcnnt,  namely,  that  Peter  is  represoited 
as  having  come  to  Rome  as  early  as  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius,  in  other  words,  in  4a  a.  D. 

So  Lfldemsnn,  Prat.  KirdummtUm^.M^y  p.  on/; dndlailr 
also  Harnack,  ACL\\,\  705,  with  thediflmiGe  lliat  he  memkns 
no  definite  name  l^eaat  of  all  the  aathor  tS  the  ne-CadKiBc 
Actii,  which  he  assigns  to  about  sgo  A.U.X  but  eonp  a  drifk  of 
things  that  began  to  set  in  about  aoo  A.D.,  and  that  he  Kcmi  to 
awume  with  less  deliniterKU  than  LOdamami  a  oonstioes 
purpow  in  the  altecation  of  the  bisucy.  This  vkw  is  wortfay 
of  attention,  if  onlv  becanie  by  means  M  this  dating  the  twesCT* 
fiveyeaisof  Petei's  Roman  sajownare  made  poMible  (|s6«% 
yet  alao  benaie  lucfa  aa  artincial  Kpandoa  of  two  posoas 
would  find  an  analogy  in  the  procedure,  which  in  all  pnba- 
Ulity  the  writer  of  the  canonical  bcmk  of  Acu  bas  IbBowed  in 
antMatiM  the  appearance  of  Simm  (S9-a4X  and  the  collectiew 
brought  by  Paul  to  Jonualem  (1197-30  12  aj).  See  Simok 
Magus,  |  14  a,  <■ 

Only,  here  also  we  must  call  attention,  as  before 
(S  3^  the  tuiskilfulness  with  which  in  that  case  the 
author  of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  has  carried  out  this 
purpose,  supposing  he  had  it  Not  only,  according 
to  him,  is  I^ul  by  exfxress  prophecy  to  come  to  Rome 
after  Peter's  death  and  suffer  martyrdom  there,  but  he 
is  represented  as  having  also  been  in  Rome  before  Peter, 
in  otherwords,  before  4a  A.  ix  ((  33  a).  Wbat,  therefore, 
can  be  clearly  made  out  here  is  not  any  tenden^  but  only 
gross  ignorance  or  indifference  regarding  chronology ; 
for  before  4a  a.  d.  Paul  had  at  best  only  entered  upon 
his  first  missionary  journey,  and  not  even  the  Covmcil 
of  Jerusalem  bad  yet  taken  pUce. 

(j)  Thnefore,  also,  no  value  can  be  attadied  10  the 
conjecture  of  Erbes  (above,  36^),  that  the  amhor 
betrays  his  knowledge  of  the  conjoint  activity  of  Pelff 
and  Paul  against  Simon  at  Rome  and  his  purpose  to  deny 
it,  by  the  statentent  that  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that  the  two 
together  encountered  Simon  ({  33  (f). 

If  Jerusalem  can  be  a  slip  <Jl  memory  for  Samaria,  equally 
well  can  Paul  be  a  slip  or  memory  for  John.  If  any  each 
tendency  as  is  suppoced  W  Udemann  and  Erbes  was  opoadve, 
h  must  nave  led  not  menly  to  the  obliteration  of  traces  of  PauTs 
presence  in  the  eonUct  wit^  Simon  in  Rome,  but  to  the  obliiBa- 
tion  of  his  prcMBce  in  Rome  altogether,  or— if  thb  was  no 
longer  possiM^  in  view  of  the  too  firmly  cstahtislMd  mditkm 
of  nb  death  there  at  kast  of  hb  presence  in  Rome  before 
Peter, 

(r)  As  for  the  real  origin  of  the  fundamentally 
erroneous  dating  of  Peter's  arrival  is  Rome  in  4a  A.D,, 
it  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  noted  that  we  first 
hear  of  sticfa  a  <bite  in  the  Chronicle  of  EusdMiis,  but 
must  carry  this  hack  to  its  source  ({  36«}.  From  an 
earlier  period  we  have  the  datum  established,  that  for 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  other  words, 
from  30  to  43  A.D.,  Peter  remained  along  with  the 
other  apostles  in  Jerusalem  (g§  a6  t,  31  d).  About 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  still  earlier,  Justin  informs 
us.  but  without  specification  of  any  definite  year,  tKat 
Simon  the  Magician  came  to  Rome  in  the  r^n  of 
Claudius  ;  this  is  repeated  by  Irenseus  (L  16[2S]i),  and. 
indirectly,  1^  EAisebius  when  (//!£ii.li6}  he  says  of 
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peter,  without  fixing  the  year,  that  '  he  came  to  Rome 
in  that  same  reign  of  Claudius '  in  whidi  Simon  came. 
According  to  ii.  17 1.  Peter  in  the  ragn  of  Claudius  must 
there  have  met  Philo,  who,  according  to  ii.  188,  had 
already  come  to  Rome  in  the  rdgn  of  Gaius  Caligala. 

{d)  On  this  pcnnt  the  most  important  views  are  as 
follows : — > 

InvestlsatioD  would  ba  niperfluotu,  if  XreycnbOhl  iEmuu: 
d,  Wahrntit,  1  [1900]  aoo)were  right  in  bis  cocOecture  that  Ey 
Claudiui  it  was  Ckudiiu  Nero  who  was  origiiult]r  meant 
(Nero  wax  adopted  by  bii  prcdecesior  Claudius).  Tbi«.  bow- 
crer,  is  surely  loo  bold.  Hamack  {ACL  ii.la43)  thinlu  the 
definite  date  of  4a  a.d.  for  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome 
cannot  come  from  the  date  given  for  Simon  Magua,  sincb 
for  the  latter  no  deAnite  year  was  assiEncd;  hat  that  it 
can  only  be  derived  from  tne  tradition  01  the  twelve  years' 
sojourn  in  Jerusalem  (30^^  A.D.).  On  p.  705  be  lays  that 
tlw  twenty-five  peats'  tojouro  in  Rome  is  derived  from  the 
admittedly  questionable  Simon- Magus- Peter-Clement  tradition 
which  brings  Simon  to  Rome  in  tne  reign  of  Claudius.  .  .  . 
Legend  brought  Peter  as  his  opponent  to  Rome  in  like  manner 
luider  Claudius,  and  then  left  hun  there.'  If  this  latter  view  is 
not  in  cmtradiction  with  that  quoted  immediately  b^OTc,  the 
reference  back  to  the  tradition  conoetoing  Simon  Magus  cannot 

riy  to  the  exact  period  of  43-67  a-d.,  and  therefore  neither 
to  the  precise  year  of  43  as  the  date  of  Peter's  arrival,  but 
only  to  the  vaguer  statement  that  his  arrival  fell  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius ;  the  precise  year,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  according  to 
Hamack,  be  computea  merely  from  the  twelve  years  in  leru* 
nlem.  Lipuua  <ii.  1  «e)  had  merely  stated  this  last  view,  adding 
that  with  Ibis  dattun  for  Peter  the  approximately  umilar  date 
titSmaa  H^us  was  alio  ^ven.  LOdemann  (above,  starting 
from  ibe  view  shared  by  bim  with  Upsius.  that  SimoD  *  appou^ 
aace  in  Rome  was  unhlitorical,  and  that  all  thatis  said  regarding 
Als  had  been  derived  from  statements  regardiiiK  Fuil  (sc«  Simon 
Hacus,  H  4^1 vndX  insisu  that  the  Simon  b»eiid  must  have 
assigned  the  appearance  of  Simon  Magus  in  Rome,  like  that 
of  Paul,  to  some  date  under  Nero,  and  finds  just  for  this  reason 
a  '  tendency  '-change  in  the  dating  under  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Only,  when  it  is  the  meeting  of  Peter  with  Simon  that  is  in 
qnotion,  there  come  into  competition,  on  LQdemann's  presup- 
positions also,  two  conflicting  dates,  as  soon  as  that  of  Paul, 
which  determines  that  of  Simon,  and  that  of  Peter  do  not 
from  the  first  coincide.  In  sbapinf-  the  tradition,  therefore,  a 
cbuoe  bad  to  b«  made,  and  tins  in  the  prwnt  instancw  can 
easily  have  (alien  in  favour  t/t  thai  of  Peter,  ahoaU  the  author 
have  judged  this  view  the  man  tiustwwthy. 

(r)  For  our  present  main  purpose,  that  of  deter- 
mining the  question  of  priority  as  betwera  the  p»- 
Catholic  and  the  Catholic  Acts,  it  resntu  anew  from 
■wkal  has  been  said  that  we  are  tmder  no  necessity  to 
ascribe  with  LQdemann  a  '  tendency '-change  of  dates 
to  the  pre-Catholic  Acts,  or  with  Hamack  even  to 
regard  the  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (above, 
{350)  as  to  the  (apjvoximately)  contemporaneous 
arrival  and  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  as 
fitting  in  with  history  and  as  supported  by  earlier 
testimony.  Even  from  the  side  of  the  Catholic  Acts 
no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  date  42  A.D., 
as  having  been  assigned  without  '  tendency,'  for  Peter's 
arrival  in  Rome.  According  to  the  (Catholic  Acts 
Peter  is  in  Rome  before  Paul;  for  how  long  before 
is  not  stated.  This  can  be  taken  as  an  after-effect 
of  the  statement  that  he  was  there  from  43  a.d., 
sud  the  subsequent  arrival  of  Paul  can  be  explained 
by  means  of  the  'tendency,'  whicl)  we  shall  discuss 
in  a  later  section  (see  §  40^),  to  make  him  appear 
in  Rome  along  with  Peter,  just  as  the  statement  of 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  capable  of  being  understood  as 
a  farther  devetopment  of  the  same  tendency,  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  airivBl  of  the  two  (nearly)  rimul- 
taneoos.  Justin  akme  constitutes  a  serious  objection 
against  Lipsius's  derivation  of  the  date  4a  A.  □. ;  for 
all  that  he  does  is  to  place  Simon  in  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Claudius  without  saying  a  word  about  his  conflict 
with  Peter.  Upon  this  point,  however,  we  shall  best 
be  aMe  to  form  a  judgment  in  another  connection  (see 
(»39[/].4orf). 

The  statements  as  to  the  day  of  tfeath  of  Peter  and 
■a.  Oaw  at  daath  promise  light   on  the 

iSSmhiSA™?  the  pre-Cathohc  and  Catholic 
AtFww;tH»Aw<i»  Acts,    (a)  a9lh  June,  which  is  given 
at  the  close  of  the  Catholic  Acts  for  both  apostles,  not 
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only  fits  in  exceedingly  ill  with  the  Neronian  persecution 
to  which  the  martyrdoms  are  so  readily  reteired — it 
arose  out  of  the  bunung  of  Rome  in  July  64 — but  also 
rests  vpon  a  confosicm.  For  99th  June  is  the  day  of  the 
removal  of  the  relics  of  the  two  apostles  which  took  place 
in  358  A.  D.  (above,  1 96  b).  The  confusion  is  found  first 
in  the  Martynlogy  of  Jerome.  Another  commemora- 
tion is  on  aand  February.  So  far  as  Peter  is  concerned, 
the  day  on  which  he  assiuned  the  episcc^l  office,  in 
Rome  or  in  Antioch,  is  said  to  be  intended  (cp  Lipsius, 
iL  1  404-408).  According  to  Erbes  ( TU 19 1),  it  is  the 
true  anniversary  of  Paul's  death  (a  rather  bold  assump- 
tion), whilst  for  Peter  its  historical  tdiaracter  cannot  be 
at  all  established. 

(b)  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  if  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month  is  given  for  the  death  of  the  two 
apostles,  that  the  year  must,  of  course,  be  also  the 
same.  A  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from 
Pnidentius  onwards  (last  half  <A  4th  cent ),  however, 
place  the  death  of  Paul  exactly  a  year  later  than  that 
of  Peter,  otben  only  a  day  later,  namely  on  30th  June 
(see  UpsiuB,  11.1*3^*44). 

Hamack  (ACL  iLlToB/O  leaves  the  last-mendoned  date  (a 
day  later)  unnoticed,  and  argues  from  tbe  identity  of  the  month- 
date  that  the  diflerence  of  the  year-date  is  incredible.  He  there* 
fore  supposes  that  the  death  year  of  the  one  apostle  was  from  tbe 
fburth  century  onwards  for  some  uoknoyrn  reason  separated 
from  that  of  tbe  other.  He  himself  sees  that  this  is  a  very 
difficult  hypothesis,  and  would  be  inclined  rather  to  hold  the 
identification  of  the  two  years  to  be  tbe  secondary  itage,  '  were 
it  not  that  the  legend  has  as  a  tonitatii  element  the  identity  of 
the  days.'  In  making  this  remark,  then,  be  has  simply  left  out 
of  account  not  only  tbe  dating,  which  separates  tbe  two  events 
by  only  a  nngte  day,  but  also  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  altogether, 
for  tb^  not  only  presuppose  quite  different  years  for  tbe  deaths 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  but  also  quite  different  days,  since  they  do 
not  name  any  day  at  all.  In  order  to  suggest  somethinE  or 
other  which  could  possibly  have  led  to  a  later  separation  of  the 
years  originally  regarded  as  identicAl,  Hamack  mers  to  '  various 
sorts  of  legends  about  the  death  of  tbe  apostles  which  are 
unknown  to  us,'  and  adds :  '  Lipsius  thinks  of  old  Gnostic 
nMoSu  IlfTpov  luu  IlaiiAev,  but  none  such  ever  existed.' 
VHietber  they  existed  we  do  not  need  to  inquire  here,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  the  case  that  Lipsius  relies  upon  writings  that  can 
only  be  hypothetically  infenvd ;  he  builds  upon  our  pre- 
Cktholic  At:i^  which  even  for  Hariwck  himself  exist,  if  iiot  from  a 
dais  earlier  than  about  aso  a.d.,  yet  at  all  events  from  tnoiv 
than  100  years  befbte  Pmdenttiw. 

(c)  As  soon  as  due  heed  is  paid  to  this,  it  becomes 
cl«v  that  the  separation  <rf  the  deaths  erf"  the  two 
apostles  by  a  year  or  a  day  is  nothing  but  a  com|H^mise 
between  diun^'s  assertion  of  the  simultaneousness 
of  the  two  events,  and  the  opposite  tradition  set  down 
in  the  pre-Catholic  Acts.  On  Hamack's  own  principle, 
accordingly,  we  must  regard  the  coalescence  of  the  (lays 
as  the  secondary  stage,  and  on  this  point  also  the  pre- 
Catholic  Acts  have  preserved  the  older  stage  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Catholic  Acts. 

Whoever  regards  the  simultaneousness  of  the  two  apostles' 
appearances  in  Rome  and  their  conjoint  conflict  with  Simon  as 
the  secondary  fcmn  of  the  tradition  (|  37  i)  is  all  the  less  in  a 

EiitioB  to  doubt  that  this  form  of  the  tradition  must  necessarily 
ra  eanied  with  it  that  of  the  coincidence  of  their  deatluL 
That  the  difference  of  tbe  days  goes  back  to  non-C^tbolic 
sources  (to  which  our  pn-Catbolic  Acts  are  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  |  36  [/!)  i*  expressly  stated  in  tbe  decree  of  Pope 
Gelasius  (Sa.  <i>.  Crcdner,  Zur  Gtsck.  d.  Kanottt,  1B47, 
190^  =  198  /ji  dating  from  the  year  494,  yet  perhaps  even  from 
the  time  of  Damasus,  38a  a.i>.:  (Pauhts]  aui  non  diversoj  ut 
hieretid  garrinnt.  sed  uno  tonpwe,  uno  eodemque  die  gbriosa 
morte  cum  Petrola  urbe  Roma  *ub  Oesore  Nerone  agoniians 
corooatus  est 

Having  reached  this  point,  let  us  now  endeavour  to 
simi  up  tbe  provisional  conclusions  that   seem  to 

89.  Conellliloii  ^  <^'f^'«  *r  *^  ^ 

ftmli^  Apocryphal  Arts,  hi  tbe  same  manner 
._~"z.i..i  as  has  already  been  dona  in  |  31 
jSZ?       '™™  *«  data  of  the  NT  and  Church 
Others.     \a)  In  the  most  important 
points  we  have  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
Catholic  Acts  are  the  more  original  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Catholic ;  namely,  that  Peter  without  Paul 
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engaged  in  controversy  with  S&taaa  in  Rome  and 
suffered  martyrdom.  Thb,  however,  is  confirmed  bjr 
the  Catholic  Acts  also,  inasmuch  as  we  can  see  that  in 
them  Paul  has  been  introduced  into  the  picture  as  the 
fellow  combatant  of  Peter  against  Simon  only  by  an 
after-thought  (§  35^).  In  view  of  this  fact,  one  would 
have  to  postulate  the  existence  of  some  such  representa- 
tion as  tfiat  of  (he  pre-Catholic  Acts  as  a  foundation  for 
that  of  the  Catholic,  even  if  it  were  not  actually  extant. 
All  the  leas  is  there  any  reason  for  trying  to  discover  in 
the  pre-CathoIic  Acts  'tendendes'  l^whidi  they  would 
be  shown  to  be  secondary  as  compared  with  the 
Catbdic  Acts. 

Let  it  be  added  that  the  Acu  Pauli  do  not  alter  our  judgment 
upon  the  two  Acti  now  under  discussion.  They  tell  us  (in  Acta 
ap«Mt.  apoer.  I104-117)  that  Paul,  awaited  by  Luke  and  Titus, 
came  (returned  f)  to  Rome,  renved  ftom  the  dead  Patnclus  the 
cup-bearer  of  Nero,  preadied  Christ  to  Nero  lunuelf,  and  waa 
for  this  sentenced  Mm  to  death ;  all  this  without  any  mention 
«(  all  of  Peter  and  Simon. 

{h)  Even  if  we  refrain  from  trying  to  frame  a  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  rdative  priority  of  the  several  Acts  (or 
thor  source)  regarded  as  literary  monuments  (|  350)1  the 
priority  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  contents 
of  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  is,  nevertheless,  a  result  of 
very  great  importance.  In  spite  of  this  priority  it 
remains  open  to  us  to  hold  that  the  oldest  forms  of  pre- 
Catholic  and  Catholic  Acts  alike  arose  approximately 
at  the  same  date,  but  in  difierent  Christian  drelcs 
(§  33^},  and  both  of  them  in  the  time  before  the  rise  of 
the  idea  of  the  Rotnan  bishopric  of  Petw,  and  thus 
before  about  189-317  A.D.  (§  36[/]).  This  last  idea  is 
discountenanced,  not  only  by  the  pre-Catholic  Acts 
{§  36^/),  but  also  quite  as  much  by  the  Catholic  with 
th«r  co-mdination  of  Peter  and  Paul  {§  %*,d). 

{c\  The  theological  views  and  presuppositions  also 
alike  <rf  the  pre-CatboIic  AcU  (g  36  T/])  and  of  the 
Catholic,  fit  into  the  same  period  (from  ^>out  160  A.D. 
onwards).  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  in  the  Catholic 
Acts  summed  up  in  belief  in  one  God  and  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  an  earnest  morality,  and  salvation  is  sought, 
quite  as  in  DidaclU,  9}  10  9/,  in  recognition  of  the  truth 
and  in  the  life  eternal ;  Peter,  precisely  as  in  the  canonical 
book  of  Acts  (see  Acts,  §§  4,  7),  does  away  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  Paul  appears  as  a  true  Jew,  with  the 
sole  difference  that  he  substitutes  for  the  fleshly  circum- 
ciutHi  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Rom.  1-Af.  iitf. 
against  Gal.  &  af.),  etc.  (§  34  a.  d,  e,  and  more  fuUy  in 
Lipsius,  ii.  1 350-35B).  liie  interest  also  in  composing 
the  differences  of  view  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  (ibid.  340-349)  was  no  longer  a  Uvdy  one  in 
the  later  time.  The  Acta  Pauli  (above,  a)  likewise 
belongs  to  this  same  period. 

{d)  Thus  it  is  in  itself  a  possible  thing  that  many, 
even  of  the  older  of  the  Church  fathers  mentioned  in 
§9  25/.,  99,  may  have  drawn  upon  our  apocryphal 
Acts :  e.g. ,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Gains  from  the  Catholic ;  the  Muratorian  fragmentist 
and  dement  of  Alexandria,  who  do  not  name  Paul 
along  with  Peter,  from  the  pre-Catholic  Acts  (as  for 
Clem.Alex.,  however,  cp  §§  a^d,  41  d),  the  Pkito- 
topkumena  from  both,  since  in  a  very  significant  way 
we  find  it  following  both  traditions,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  line  (6  20) :  Simon  'journeying  as  far 
also  as  Rome,  fell  in  with  the  apostles,  whom  Peter 
opposed  in  many  ways '  (lw>  ml  tQs  'PJ/ufi  /nSwufont 
iniwm  roTf  dwMrniXut  w/ite  flr  toXXA  TLirpn  dm- 
KwritrrnY^  At  the  same  time  in  no  single  case  can  one 
be  sure  that  the  fothers  itamed  had  really  come  by  their 
information  by  reading  and  not  by  oral  communication, 
and  thus  it  becomes  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  com- 
position of  the  Acts  by  that  of  any  of  these  Fathers. 

1  The  DidatcaUa.  apoiMemm  (60),  the  AtotUUe  CMuHht- 
iiMul99\  £useUuB(/^£iL14s.l6iXand  others  (see  Llpdns, 
iL  1 33r,  a.  j)  also  mention.  Peter  alone  as  the  cantroverter  of 
Simon 
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(«)  It  has  already  been  stated  in  |  31  n  as  one  of  our 
results  that,  so  far  as  the  eridence  ^  the  NT  and  the 

Church  Fathers  goes,  Peter  never  was  in  Rome  at  alL 
The  question  now  emerges  anew,  whether  our  examina- 
tion ot  the  apocryphal  Acts  supplies  any  fresh  material 
which  might  help  us  to  understand  how  it,  nevertheless, 
came  about  that  tradition  carried  him  there.  The  new 
element  we  find  in  these  Acts  is  the  importance  which  a 
attached  in  them  to  the  conflict  with  SmoiL  On  this 
account,  Erhes  {Z.  f.  Kirclungesch.^,  1901,  pp.  la- 
t6,  X77-179)  m^tes  the  following  combination  : — Since 
Smon  was,  according  to  Acts  89-34,  confuted  by  Peter 
in  Samaria  and,  according  to  Justin  (see  Siuon  Magus, 
§  3  a),  attained  to  divine  honours  in  Rome,  in  the  con- 
viction that  these  could  not  have  continued  fot  any 
time,  it  was  assumed  bx  Rome  also  that  Simon  was 
oooftrted  by  Peter  there.  Aa  further,  acoonUng  to  the 
Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  irtiieh  toge&er  with 
the  (apocryphal)  third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
belonging  to  it,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Acta  Pauli}  Simon  made  his  appearance  in 
Corinth  also,  and  led  astray  members  of  the  church 
there,on  which  account  Stephanus  (so  here  for  Stephanas: 
cp  I  Cor.  I16  I61517)  and  his  fellow-writers  beg  the 
speedy  return  of  Paul,  it  was  finmd  fitting  to  represent 
Paul  as  the  opponent,  not  here  only,  but  also  in  Rone, 
Such  motives  can,  indeed,  have  been  operative,  and 
must  be  added  to  those  mentioned  in  g  31  o. 

{/)  Nevertheless,  these  motives  do  not  solve  every 
question.  According  to  Erbes,  they  can  have  become 
operative  only  when,  through  Justin,  there  had  become 
widely  spread  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  statue  had 
been  erected  to  Simon  in  Rome.  The  question  whetber 
the  formation  of  a  legend  of  this  kind  was  possible  at  a 
still  earlier  date  is  thus  wholly  foreclosed.  Rightly,  it 
would  seem,  since  Justin  mentions  only  Simon  in  Rome, 
but  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  as  his  opponents  (g  37  e, 
end).  It  will  be  shown,  however,  later  (|  40a.  i)  that 
there  are  contUtkms  whidi  point  to  a  much  earUer  date 
for  the  origin  of  the  l^end.  Their  investigation  is  only 
hindered  by  the  position  of  Erbes. 

(jf )  AU  that  has  hitherto  been  said  still  leaves  tmex- 
plained  one  matter  which,  nevertheless,  is  plainly  one 
of  primary  importance  in  the  Catholic  Acts :  the  Petro- 
Pauline  interest.  Why  was  it  so  urgently  necessary  to 
accentuate  the  harmonious  agreement  <A  Peter  and 
Paul  7  Who  was  there  to  dispute  this  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  had  been  passed  7  With  this,  in 
turn,  is  connected  the  further  question :  Why  was  it  so 
urgently  necessary  to  controvert  Simon?  Why  is  it 
that  we  learn  from  the  NT  so  little  concerning  him  if 
he  had  been  in  the  East,  and  in  Rome,  even  from  pre 
Pauline  times,  so  formidable  an  enemy  of  Christianity  ? 
Are  the  two  questkms  perhaps  so  intimately  connected 
that  one  and  the  same  cause  rendered  necessary  the 
confuting  of  Simon,  and  the  bringing  into  prominence  of 
the  harmony  between  Peter  aud  Paul?  For  further 
light  upon  this,  we  must  try  to  find  r>ew  material.  Thus, 
our  examinadon  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  ends  not  so 
much  in  solution  of  our  main  problem,  as  in  the  raising 
of  new  questions  r^arding  Peter's  Roman  aofoom. 

The  body  of  literature  still  reiniuning  for  our  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  the  question  whether  Peter 
4a  Infaranoa    ***  ever  tn  Rome,  consists  of  the 
frjiiiii^^S^mi.  Pseudo-Oementine  Homilies  and  Re- 
U^Xmo^I  togaiHons.  (a)  We  begin  with 

Hom.aAReoog.  derived  from  a 

carefiil  ezamuiation  dsewhere  (see  StuoN  Magvs,  H 

1  Carl  Schmidt  has  obtained  this  result  from  a  Coptic  cransla- 
tion  not  yet  published.  See  hb  communication  in  tbe  JVemtm 
Httdelbtmr  Jmhrbb.,  1B97,  117-124,  and  Hamadc'f  review 
(tf  it  in  TLZ,  1897,  pp.  635-600.  For  IM  CiMnthian  ooerespood- 
«nce,  see,  for  example  CarriSre  ct  Bemr,  La  e»rrttf»mdtmet 
m.p«eryi/U  dt  SU  Paul  tt  (Us  CfrhtMiiUt  Paris,  1891  (iqxint 
from  Rrvut  dt  TUoUgi*  ti  dt  Pkilottpkie,  iSgr,  pp.  333-3S>^ 
Cp  Zahn,  Getek.  d.  yrUdien  Kmrnamt,  t  soa-sii  loiS-roia 
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3/,  9-11).  The  SmoQ  who  a  oppated  in  theae 
writings  by  Peter  was  originally  the  apostte  I^iil,  yet 
in  a  fonn  which  has  been  distcHted  by  the  hostility  of 
the  authors.  Only  later  were  Gnostic  features  added 
to  him,  and  thus  in  his  figure  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
second  century  was  controverted^  This  does  not  con- 
cern us  hert.  The  fundamental  idea  was  that  Peter 
must  everywhere  follow '  Kmon '  (who  seeks  in  his  tr&vels 
to  win  adherents  for  himself  everywhere)  in  order  to 
refute  his  pernicious  doctrines  disputations,  and  to 
outdo  his  magical  arts  by  still  greater  wonders.  If  not 
in  writing,  yet  at  all  events  ondly,  there  was  current  a 
cobereat,  comprehensive  form  of  this  romance  in 
which  Peter  f<rilowed  '  Simon '  to  Rome  also. 

[A)  The  thesis  which  has  been  based  on  this  founda- 
tion since  the  days  of  Baur  is  the  following.  Peter 
was  never  in  Rcrnie.  It  was  merely  the  idea  of  the 
romance — that  be  had  to  follow  '  Smon '  everywhere — 
that  led  to  the  assertion  of  his  having  come  to  Rome 
also.  This  was,  in  the  end,  accepted  for  a  &ct  in 
cburchly  circles  also,  and  this  all  the  more  readily 
because  it  subserved  chuicbly  interests.  For,  since 
I^ul  had  notoriously  been  in  Rome,  it  now  became 
possiUe  to  ai^Mal  to  the  activity  of  both  these  leading 
apostles  in  tte  metropolis.  Thdr  mutual  relation  was, 
of  course,  represented  as  one  of  the  most  absolute 
agreement  Thus,  to  the  assertion  that  Peter  had 
mthstood  Simon,  it  ceased  to  be  possible  to  attach  the 
(xiginal  meaning,  according  to  which  Simon  stood  for 
Paul :  Simon  must  figure  as  a  third  person,  and  Paul 
could  range  himself  on  the  aide  of  Peter.  So  the 
Catixdic  ^^ts  and  the  Chnrdi  fiithers  from  I^onynus 
of  Corinth  (about  170  a.  d.)  onwards.  Some  of  them 
name  only  Peter  as  the  opponent  of  Simon  in  Rome 
(I  39<^)>  jist  as  the  pre-Calholic  Acts  da  This  stage 
m  the  development  the  legend  is  now  definitidy  per- 
ceived to  be  the  earlier. 

{e)  The  whole  devekqsient,  however,  is  seen  to 
present  a  perversion  of  historical  truth  such  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  surpass,  and  which  throws  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  hostility  to  history,  as  well  as  upon 
the  power,  of  the  idea  a  Catholic  church.  For  some- 
thing analogous  see  g  34 1/.  Even  although  we  are  not 
at  this  distance  of  time  able  to  say  with  certainty  how 
far  the  ditnrehthen  who  had  a  hand  in  this  transforma- 
tion were  conscious  of  the  fidsificatlon  of  history  which 
was  bong  tvoo^t  about  by  th^  action,  the  effect  of 
it,  at  all  events,  was  that  the  Cathdic  diurch,  while 
gratefully  accepting  from  sources  so  questionable  as 
in  its  view  the  Clementines  were,  the  statement  of  the 
presence  <rf  Peter  contemptnvneously  with  Paul  in 
Rome,  at  the  same  time  changed  the  mutually  hostile 
attitude  of  the  two  apostks  into  a  friendly  oiw,  and 
gained  from  a  very  hostile  and  emlMttered  exi^^eradon 
of  the  real  antagonism  between  Peter  and  Paul  the  best 
foundation  it  could  show  for  its  claim  to  «rorld-w!de 
dominion. 

(^  To  many  students  this  combination  appears  from 
the  very  outset  inadmiitiUe,  because  they  are  unable 
to  believe  in  the  poadlMtity  of  a  falrification  so  gross 
and  audacious  as  that  of  represendng  Peter  as  having 
been  in  Rome  if  this  was  really  not  the  focL  As 
against  this,  however,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  statement  in  question  was  not  at  first  put  forward  as 
the  assertion  of  a  fact,  but  merely  as  an  incident  in  a 
romance  the  authns  <tf  vdiich  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  that  strict  adherence  to  historical  fact  could  be 
reasooaUy  demanded  of  them  and  whose  only  thoiq^t 
was  as  to  how  they  could  give  fullest  niteranoe  to' their 
hatred  of  Paul. 

It  is  Jnsdn,  in  particular^  who  shows  how  this  loauuwe  came 
to  be  ragarded  u  actual  hiitorr  only  by  slow  dvrees.  Justin 
took  from  h  dM  datura  that  Simoa  had  aetnalty  ^ipeand  in 
Kona,  and  in  ftct  ha  was  aUe  to  oedit  it  because  It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  attested  by  the  statue  which  be  fbund  in  Rome.  The 
other  dstBDi,  that  nts  abo  had  been  in  Rome  and  come  into 
coattct  with  SnKX^  be  did  BOt  accept— in  all  probalHlity  because 
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It  did  not  Mem  to  bim  to  be  suppcvted  hy  the  Uadltions  with 
which  he  had  become  acquaint^  in  Rome  itself  (cp  H  yof, 

31  A,  3jt,  3g[/],  SiuoN  Magus,  |  itt,/). 

How  this  feature  in  the  romances  should  on  the 
other  hand  afterwards  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
history  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  we  reflect 
how  admirably  it  subserved  the  idee  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  remember,  farther,  that  the  Pauline  features 
of  the  figure  of  Simon  had  already  been  greatly  dis- 
guised by  the  Gnostic  touches  that  had  been  added  to 
them. 

{e)  Soluu,  who  does  not  accept  this  whole  cmnbination  never- 
theless  concedes  (p.  35)  that  the  Simon-lesend  if  it  did  not  give 
rise  to  that  of  Peter's  Roman  sojourn,  at  all  events  favoured  its 
spread ;  and  Harnack  (above,  1 37^,  who  accepts  Peter's  Roman 
sojourn  as  historically  true,  declares  nevertheless  thai  the  Simon 
legend  had  the  effect  of  causing  Peter's  arrival  in  Rome  to  b« 
assigned  along  with  that  of  Simon  himself  to  about  43  a.d. 
That  mci«  ideas,  though  historically  unfounded,  were  enough 
to  produce  a  false  representation  that  Peter  had  come  to  Rome 
is  assumed  by  Soltau  and  Erbes  (above,  ||  314,  39^)  in  a  proccn 
of  reascMiing  which  is  not  nearly  so  simple  or  cogent  as  that  by 
inference  fnim  the  Hemilit*  and  Rtcognifiom  which  is  now 
under  discussion.  Thus  we  need  not  shrink  from  it.  Soltau 
(p.  to)  says  further  that  the  Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  is  incredible 
also  becwise  according  to  the  apocryphal  Acta  it  is  fiill  of  the 
wildest  tables  about  the  conflict  with  Simon.  The  combination 
we  arc  now  contending  for  goes  only  a  Hugle  step  &rlher  and 
finds  in  these  jablea  the  foundatiao  and  not  merely  the  adom- 
mcnta  of  the  uahistorical  statement  that  Peter  had  been  in 
Rome. 

Hie  cmly  assertion  calling  for  serious  attention  here 
is  that  which  claims  for  the  tradition  as  to  Peter's 

»  .  Roman  st^oum  that  it  arose  independ- 

tly^  the  Simon  y^iT^a) 
uoaMiuuuj.  Ymx.  of  all,  it  is  pointed  out  that  no 
Church  father  affirms  that  Peter  and  Paul  came  to  Rome 
simultaneously.  We  shall  not  insist,  in  reply,  that 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (above,  §  3511)  is  not  very  far  from 
making  this  affirmation.  Wlut  is  more  to  the  point  is 
that  neither  also  does  the  Simon-legend  say,  or  need  to 
say,  that  I^tter's  arrival  at  all  places  was  simultaneous 
with  that  of  fUmon.  In  fact  it  rather  gives  to  Smon  in 
each  case  some  space  of  time  within  which  he  may  win 
the  people  over  to  his  side,  and  only  after  this  has 
happened  does  it  bring  Peter  upon  the  scene  (cp,  Xtx  the 
pre-Catbolic  Acts,  above,  \  33a,  b).  Mcweover,  as  som 
as  it  is  Peter  and  Paul  who  Inve  to  be  ilealt  with,  thera 
come  into  ctmrnleratibn  a  variety  of  historical  data 
whitdi  cannot  be  brotight  together  at  one  point  of  time 
so  easily  as  would  be  the  case  with  incidents  in  a  mere 
romance  (above,  g  371/).  Besides,  for  the  Catholic  tise 
that  is  made  of  this  romance,  it  is  no  longer  a  simul- 
taneous arrival  but  merdy  some  sort  of  contemporane- 
ous activity  of  the  two  apostles  ttiat  is  of  interest  Thus 
even  considerable  intervals  between  the  arrivals  ttf  the 
two  apostles  would  not.  of  themselves  be  any  evident^ 
that  the  allegation  of  thdr  haidng  been  in  Rome  together 
does  not  rest  upon  the  Simon  romance. 

(^)  What  would  be  more  important  would  be  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  which  spoke  only  of  the  presence 
of  Peter  in  Rome,  without  mentioning  that  of  Paul. 
Such  a  tradition  seems  to  be  found  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria ;  but,  as  has  ahready  been  shown  (above, 
S  95  <0i  ^nce  Clement  in  the  connection  in  which  he 
was  writing  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Paul,  it  dtxs 
not  follow  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  activity  con- 
temporaneously with  Peter.  In  the  pre-Catholic  Acts 
(above,  §  33  a)  Paul  sets  out  from  Rome  before  Peter's 
arrival  there,  and  is  re[H«sented  as  returning  only  after 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Here  acotvdingly  is  a  case 
where  we  acttially  find  Peter  without  Paul  in  Rome. 
Not,  however,  without  Simon ;  and  this  b  the  im- 
portant thing.  In  one  form  or  another  Paul  in  Rome 
is  always  by  his  side,  as  a  foe  or  as  a  friend.  There 
exists  no  tradition  regarding  Peter  in  Rome,  which 
rested  content  with  bringing  him  personally  to  Rome ; 
every  such  tradition  coniwctt  with  his  presence  there 
some  dedatation  as  to  bis  relations  with  Paul.    It  is 
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this  circumstance  that  gives  so  great  iobereot  probatHiity 
to  the  supposition  that  the  allegation  or  his  peaceful  co- 
operation with  Paul  in  Rome  (which,  even  iirespectira 
of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  RecogniHims, 
we  have  already  found  to  be  inadmissible  :  see  §  31  «t) 
arises  from  a  transformation  of  the  tradition  as  to  his 
conflict  with  Paul  in  the  same  place. 

The  transformation  cannot  possibly  have  taken  place  in  the 
oppo«te  direction.  In  such  a  com  (he  iconflict  wiih  Simon 
would  have  first  begun  to  be  alleged  at  a  date  10  laie  as  would 
render  it  impossible  that  Simon  could  be  Paul,  Paul  having  by 
this  lime  come  10  be  held  in  general  reverence.  If,  thete^  re, 
dte  transformation  in  this  direction  were  to  be  insisted  on,  it 
would  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  set  aside  everything  that  Itas 
been  Imiiigfat  forwurd  in  Siuoh  Magus  (|  4^)  with  a  viaw  to 
■bowing  tMt  Simon  is  a  caricature  of  PauL 

(c)  Thtis  we  are  precluded  also  from  attaching  value, 
as  evidences  for  a  tradition  independent  of  the  Simon 
legend,  to  those  passages  of  the  Church  fathers  which 
mention  the  contemporaneous  activity  of  Peter  and  Paul 
in  Rome  without  at  the  same  time  mentioning  Simon 
Magus, 

In  those  passages  it  is  already  the  transformed  Simon  legend 
which  we  have.  It  can  take  the  form  of  representing  Peter  and 
Paul  as  making  common  cause  against  Simon  (so  the  Catholic 
Acts,  the  PhiJasopkumtHa,  etc. ;  above,  ||  u,  36</,  «);  but  it 
does  not  need  to  do  so.  Inasmuch  as  on  Inu  presupposition 
Simon  at  once  appears  as  a  Gnostic  merely,  he  loses  for  the 
Church  fathers  all  that  independent  interest  which  he  possesses 
in  the  Simon  romance.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  connection 
does  not  admit  of  his  being  mentioned.  Such  passages  accord- 
ingly prove  still  less  than  do  the  convene  cases  in  which  Simon 
i*  apofcen  of  as  being  in  Rome  without  Peter  (see  Sihon  Magus, 

i  It,  «,y>. 

(rf)  The  only  kind  of  evidence  that  would  be  con- 
cluave  in  the  matter,  would  be  the  production  of  a 
statement  relating  to  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome, 
which  could  be  ^own  to  belong  to  a  time  when  the 
SimoD-legend  could  not  yet  have  eiercised  an  influence 
on  the  shaping  of  the  history.  Such  a  statement,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  neither  in  Clement  of  Rome  (above, 
§  38).  nor  in  any  of  the  other  writers  named  in  iag/. 
At  the  same  time,  if  one  reflects  that  the  Simon  legend 
could  have  begun  to  exert  its  influence  even  in  its  oral 
form  (see  SiMOS'  Magus,  g  10  e),  and  thus  during 
and  shortly  after  the  lifetime  of  Paul,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  attempt  to  fmd  a  testimony  to  the  presence  of 
Peter  in  Rome  whica  shall  be  wholly  independent  of  it 
must  be  r^rded  as  hopeless  from  the  outset. 

Only  I  Pet.  offers  any  inducements  to  any  such 
attempt  (cp  above,  §  3oi).  {a]  In  fact,  however, 

„  B-Kwton  epistle  cannot  supply  us  with  a 

Mf '1  decisive  answer  tiiat  Rome  is  meant  by 

=^SaT*  Babylon.  Neither,  indeed,  it  is  true, 
with  a  secure  negative  answer.  Stress 
has  of^eo  been  lud  upon  the  consideration  that  the 
order  of  the  provinces  to  which  it  is  addressed — 
Pontus,  (Jalatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  {i.e.  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor)  and  Bithynia — is  not  a  suitable  one  if 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Rome.  But  neither  is  it 
suitable  if  Babylon  was  the  place  of  origih ;  it  is  not 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  five  [»«vinces  can  be 
brought  into  line  on  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  writer's 
view-pwint.  Yet  neither  does  the  mention  of  Babylon 
(613)  contain  the  slightest  hint  that  the  name  is  to  be 
taken  in  any  secondary  sense. 

The  case  is  quite  different  when  In  4  Ezra  1 1 — that  is  to  say, 
in  an  apocaljrpse— Babylon  oa  the  Euphrates,  where  Salathiel, 
the  father  ofZerubbabel,  is  living  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.,  in  557  B.C.,  is  named  with  some 
sort  of  suggestion  that  the  statement  is  to  be  token  as  a  veiled 
one,  and  that  in  reality,  the  book  having  been  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  lint  Christian  century,  Rcmte  ought  to  be  under- 
stood. In  like  manner  the  case  is  different  from  that  of  i  PeL, 
if,  according  to  a  Sibylline  prc^hecy  (5  i37-r43  isS^  [r3e-t43 
'59/I)  NerOj  'the  mat  king  of  great  Kotne  .  ,  .  shall  flee  from 
Babylon '  (tik  fieyoAift  'Pnuifs  SoetXtAt  fi^ya«  .  .  .  ^ctifmii 
iK  Bo^vA^vot),  and  a  great  star  shall  fall  into  the  sen, '  and  shall 
burn  UD  the  deep  sea  and  Babylon  itself  and  the  land  of  Italy' 
(jcaX  ^ifti  virrop  ^oBiv  oait^v  t*  BajSv^ve  'It-ciA(>k  yuiv  n). 
Here  care  is  taken  by  the  naming  of  Rome  and  Italy  to  warn  the 
reader  that  he  ic  not  to  suppose  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  to  be 
meant,  Just     in  Rev,  17 15  by  the  note  that  the  many  waters  on 
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which  the  great  whore— i.'.,  aooonfing  to  17  5,  Babyko— site 
(17  )>  are  nations,  and  not  literal  waters 

(b)  In  the  case  of  i  Pet  the  positicm  of  matters  is 
that  a  decision  as  to  the  {ncsoice  of  Peter  in  Rome 
cannot  be  gained  by  interpreting  Bal^lon  one  w»y  or 
otha,  but  contrariwise  our  interpretatioD  of  what  is 
intended  by  Babykm  will  be  detennined  bgr  oar  inle- 
pendent  condusion  on  the  other  p«nL  If  now  we  bear 
in  mind  that  in  Rome  itself,  as  late  as  153  A.D.,  Justin 
knew  nothing  of  Peter's  having  been  there  (above,  %  3og). 
and  thus  that  the  Simon-romance  which  broogbt  Peter 
to  Rome  was  not  yet  at  that  date  in  church  circles  taken 
^<x  histoty,  it  becomes  extremely  improbable  that  this 
romance  should  have  been  accqited  in  iia  A.D.  hf  the 
authw  of  I  Pet  (on  the  date  see  Christiak,  S  8)  and 
made  the  basis  of  his  designation  of  the  place  of  writing, 
although  it  had  been  in  circulation  in  strict  Jewish 
Christian  circles  from  a  time  when  Paul  was  still  alive, 
or  at  any  rate  shortly  after  his  death.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  dating  from  Babylon  telb  us  at  onoe  where 
it  was  Uiat  about  iis  A.D.  Peter's  chief  activity  was 
supposed  to  have  been  exercised  between  his  dqnrtme 
from  Jerusalem  and  his  death  ;  and  it  tdb  ns  so  even 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  gristle  was  real^  after 
ill!  composed  in  Rome. 

Thus  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  scattered  notices 
referred  to  above  (j  04)  r^arding  the  various  fields  of 

and^^^a^  tradition    has    assigned    to  Peter. 

^T^^^TT*  (o)  Among  all  these,  only  Babyteniaand 
nr^^     perhaps  also  the  Black  Sea  coast  can 

mtaatan  fl«ld  ^  considered  seriously.  Aocoidtng 
to  Lipsius  (1611613)  the  tradition  that 
Peter  laboured  along  with  lus  brotho-  Andrew  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  goes  as  fax  hack  as  to  the  second 
century,  i  Pet. ,  however,  in  its  allusion  to  BoliykMi  as 
a  mission-field  of  Peter  takes  us  still  fiuther  back  than 
any  of  the  apoctyidial  Acts  of  the  Apostles  nude  we 
of  by  Lipsius. 

{b)  It  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  tluit  according 
to  late  redactions  (for  example,  in  Epiphanius  MonatJnis 
in  the  9tb  cent )  Peter  talces  leave  df  Andrew  in  order 
to  travel  westward,  and  that  thereafter  the  other  ^xistle 
called  Simtm,  sumanwd  Zelotes  or  the  Canaanite; 
suddenly  appears  as  Andrew's  companioiL  The  jouraer 
into  the  West  plainly  originates  in  the  wish  to  bring  the 
tradition  of  Peter's  activity  in  Asia  into  connectim  with 
that  r^arding  his  labours  in  Rome.  The  appearance 
of  the  second  Simon  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  a 
substitution  for  Simon  Peter.  Whilst  at  first  there  was 
no  idea  that  any  other  than  Simcm  Peter  was  intended. 
It  was  inevitable,  as  soon  as  the  later  idea  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  West  had  come  to  be  accepted,  that  die 
Simon  who  was  named  in  the  subsequent  coutae  of 
these  tales  of  the  apostles  should  be  taken  to  be  Simon 
the  Canaanite. 

[c)  The  same  vacillation  between  the  names  of  ^tlUx 
and  the  Canaanite  recurs  also  in  what  is  said  aboot 
Babylonia.  According  to  the  Acts  of  Judas  Thaddseas, 
Peter  laboured  with  Judas  in  (Syria  and)  Mesopotamia ; 
acccHding  to  other  accounts  (chiefly  western),  Simon 
the  Canaanite  laboured  along  with  Judas  in  BabylcHiia 
as  well  as  in  Persia,  and  they  sutler  martyrdom  together 
in  Suanir  in  Colchis.  By  this  last  statement  the  tradi- 
tion as  to  Babylonia  aiid  Persia  is  thus  tnought  into 
combination  with  that  as  to  the  coast  lands  of  the  Bladt 
Sea  (above,  a).  Ijpsius  conjectures  that  here  also  Simon 
the  (^aanite  was  erroneously  taken  for  Simon  Peter 
afrer  the  triumph  of  the  tradition  that  Peter  had  labomed 
in  Rome  (i.  a;  30  611-613,      2i45^  175-177)- 

(^  Seufert  {ZWT,  1685,  urges  nfiainst  this,  that  the 

combination  would  be  convincing  only  if  evidence  for  the 
Babylonian  sojourn  of  Peter  earlier  than  the  date  of  i  Pet.  co<^ 
be  adduced ;  otherwise,  it  remains  posnble  that  in  i  Pet.  Rone 
is  meant  by  Babylon,  and  thus  that  Peter's  aojoum  la  Roaw 
was  at  that  time  presupposed,  but  that  afterwards  in  ooue- 
quence  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  i  Pet.  5 13  his  place  «f 
sojanm  was  removed  to  Babylon,  while  at  a  still  bter  date,  wi& 
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»  view  ta  hutnony  with  the  traditioii  of  his  Roman  sojmin), 
Sintoa  the  Caiuwnile  was  put  in  hii  place  as  sojourning  in 
Babylon.  We  shall  not  here  urge  bow  difficult  must  at  any 
time  have  been  a  literal  interpretation  of  '  Babylon '  in  i  Pet. 
S 13,  if  Rwne  had  already  com*  to  be  so  generally  accepted  as 
the  scene  of  Peter's  labours,  that  the  author  could  have  counted 
on  being  undeistood,  although  he  chose  to  designate  it  by  the 
word  Baoyloo.  The  essential  point  is  this :  on  the  view  which 
is  being  here  upheld,  Babylon  must  have  been  meant  literally 
fay  the  author  of  i  Pet,  because  at  that  early  date  he  had  not 
as  y«t  any  idea  of  Peter  as  having  ever  been  in  Rome ;  in 
harmony  with  this  viaw  are  those  apocryphal  Acts  which  repre- 
sent him  as  labouring  in  Babyloiua,  so  that  the  nbstitutian  of 
Simon  the  Canaanita  in  bis  plaoa  is  found  to  bo  duo  to  a  subse- 
quent alteration. 

Even  if  Babylonia  was  Peter's  most  imptxlant  field 
ot  labour,  it  does  not  by  any  means  immediately  follow 
4A.  Ad  "^'^  there:     If  it  is  certain 

Pabgitto*    *****  "  Rome,  there  is 

mer  oh  t  ^  more  reason  far  asking  whether 
any  other  place  can  be  luuned  with  any  probctbility. 

(a)  Erbea  {Ztte/tr.  /.  Kinkatgesek.  22,  1901,  180- 
«9)  names  Jerusalem. 

In  the  pre-Catbolic  Acts  it  is  not  Nero  who  sentences  Peter 
to  death  but  the  citv-prelect  Anippa.  By  Agrippa,  it  is  argued, 
cannot  be '  intended  the  H.  Vipsanius  Agripptt  who  died  in 
ra  B.C.  Along  with  A|^ppa  is  mentionea,  as  a  persecutor  of 
Pete^  the  emperor's  friend  Albinus,  whose  wife  withdrew  her- 
self from  his  society  from  motives  of  chastity  (above,  | 
In  this  Albinus  Eroes  discerns  the  procurator  Albinui  wlio 
succeeded  Festus  in  Judsa  in  6a  a.d.,  and  who  had  a  faithful 
hi^h-itmed  wife ;  while  Agrippa  on  the  other  hand  he  identifies 
with  King  Agrippa  II.  who  was  master  of  north-eastern  Pakstine 
from  53  to  loo  A.D.  (see  Hbrod,  |  13).  King  Agrippa  is  not 
known  to  have  been  married,  and  Erbes  presumes  his  domestic 
Ctrcumslarices  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Agrippa  of 
the  pre-Catholic  Acts.  It  is  in  Palestine  only,  not  in  Rome, 
that  the  two  men  can  be  shown  to  have  been  contemporaries ; 
the  city-mefect  of  Rome  in  a  Latin  recension  of  the  Pasiio 
Petri  et  Fauli  (chap.  IS^  in  Acta  Apott.  Aiocr.  1 933 ;  also,  we 
add,  in  cod.  M  of  the  principal  form  of  this  Passio  Petri  et  Pauli 
[diap.  66]  discussed  aoove,  |  3a  j  is  named  not  Agrippa  but 
Cleinent.  But  further,  King  Agnppa  II.  has  been  confused 
with  Herod  .^rippa  I.  who,  according  to  Acts  1!  3,  cast  Peter 
into  prison  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  his  libation  from  this  cuitivity, 
Krb^  thinks,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  what  is  related  in 
the  Catholic  and  pre-Catholic  Acts  as  to  Peter's  flight  from 
Rome  (abo\-e,  ||  342-,  ^^gi.  As  to  his  death,  on  the  other  hand, 
Erbes  conjecnires  uuit  in  reality  Peter  suffered  crucifixion  under 
Albinos  tomuds  the  end  of  64  a.d.,  and  that  Ht.  $334  contaitu 
an  allusimi  to  this  bxx-  Among  the  measengers  of  Jesus  of 
whom  he  says  to  the  Jews,  'some  of  them  shall  ye  kill,'  allusimi 
is  made  to  James  the  elder  (Acts  12  a) :  it  is  Paul  who  is  alluded 
to  in  the  words  '  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  nna- 
gogues  and  persecute  from  city  to  cinr,'  and  he  whom  the  Jews 
shall  crucify'  is  not  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon 
the  son  of  Cflopas,  whose  crucifixion  (under  Trajan,  according 
to  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.,  HB'iu.  SSa)  falls  too  late  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  in  Me.,  but  Simon  Peter. 
Erbes,  thai  is  to  say,  accepts  as  historical  the  statement  «4iich 
Eosebius  {HE  8 11)  mtroduces  with  a  kayot  aar^i — on  the 
force  cX  which  formula  see  above,  |  38«)-^that  after  the  death 
of  James  the  Just  in  6t  A.n.,  all  the  nurviving  apostles  met  in 
fernsakm  in  order  to  choose  a  successor  to  James— namely  the 
Simeon  referred  to  above.  Peter  after  this  continued  in  Jeru- 
salem until  the  outbreak  of  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians 
tn  Rome,  and  ra  Jerusalem  as  a  result  of  the  activity  aroused 
in  sealous  procuraton  by  this  persecution,  be  was  crucified  by 
Albinus.  It  was  in  this  manner,  it  is  urged,  that  it  became 
possible  for  Peter  to,  be  regarded  as  one  of  Nero's  victims,  and 
nis  death  to  be  at  the  same  time  transferred  erroneousiy  to 
Rome.  The  twofold  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  first  by  'Titus 
and  afterwards  by  Hadrian,  exidains  how  it  was  ponible  that 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  Peter's  death  should 
pass  out  of  memory.  The  whole  combination,  however,  not- 
withstanding other  arguments,  brought  by  Erbes  to  its  support, 
which  cannot  be  recapitulated  here,  is  much  too  bold  for  ac- 
ceptance. 

{b)  On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
supposition  already  set  forth  (§§  26  i,  31/),  that  Peter 
met  bis  death  in  an  unknown  and  obscure  place, 
perhaps  without  legal  process,  perhaps  on  a  journey, 
perhaps  without  any  companion,  so  that  no  tradition 
T^arding  it  survived  which  could  have  asserted  itself 
against  the  steadily  advancing  belief  that  be  had  died 
in  Rome.  Here  accordingly  we  must  rest,  as  we  have 
no  more  detailed  accotmts,  in  particular  none  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  from  whom  we  should  most  naturally 
have  expected  them.  When  Stdtau  lays  it  down  (pp. 
33  35)  that  no  one  disputes  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  in 
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the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  though  It  was 
not  in  Rome,  the  date  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted. 

But  nather  have  we  any  other  means  of  learning  the  date  of 
Peter's  death.  In  particular,  we  may  not  say  with  Krcnkel 
^Jiuephtu  v.  Lucat,  1894,  p.  183,  n.  3)  that  he  must  have  died 
before  Paul's  last  journey  to  JeriuMlem  becaose  Paul,  according 
to  Acts  SI  IB,  at  that  date  fbnnd  no  one  bat  Jmhcs  at  the  bead  <^ 
the  Church  there. 

That  Peter  never  was  in  Rome  has  already  been 
inferred  from  the  NT  and  the  Church  fathers  (%  31). 
45.  OonolMioil  ^'^'''i'  °^          apocryphal  Acts 
MtoPeterti  f"'^''"''  ^^^'^  Peters  presence 

aotlTity  and      ^'^'^  *^  presupposed  in  Church 

death  .^tside  ""T'^        T  "  f'  ^ 

of  PaJantlna  pcrhapa  even  from  as  early  a  elate  as 
oiraiWEUM.        ^       jjj^j  jjjg  purpose  of  his 

presence  there  is  to  be  soi^ht  entirely  in  the  txmflict 
with  ^mon  Magus  (and  in  the  martynlom),  and  also, 
so  for  as  the  Catholic  Acts  are  conconed,  in  the  desire 
to  bring  Into  [xumiitence  his  harmonious  accord  with 
Paul  (1 39).  Not  till  we  came  to  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies  and  Reci^itions,  howevo',  were  we  able  to 
perc^ve  that  under  the  name  of  Simoo  it  was  originally 
Paul  that  was  controverted,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Simon-romance  that  Peter  must 
necessarily  follow  '  Simon '  everywhere  gave  rise  to  the 
all^alion  that  he  bad  come  to  Rome  also.  It  is  these 
writings,  moreover,  that  first  point  the  way  clearly  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  also 
the  figure  of  Simon  has  an  anti-Pauline  basis  (SiuoH 
Magus,  §  5).  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  through 
the  Homilies  and  Recognitions  that  we  first  became 
aware  that  the  haimonious  co-operation  of  Paul  with 
Peter  in  Rome  was  a  ftuidam«ntally  altered  ibrm  <tf 
their  hostile  metfing  in  Rome  reported  in  the  romance 
— an  alteration  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Lastly,  they  showed  us  that  this  romance 
bad  already  arisen  and  begun  to  take  shape  in  the 
lifetime  of  Paul  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing. In  church  circles,  however,  it  did  not  find  ac- 
ceptance until  Gnostic  features  also  had  been  given  to 
Kmon  and  thereby  the  Ruiline  features  had  been  so 
greatly  obscured  that  it  became  possible  to  assume  a 
harmonious  instead  of  a  hostile  conjunction  of  Paul  with 
Peter  in  Rome.  Thus  we  see  that  the  key  to  the  whole 
riddle  is  found  only  in  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions, 
and  how  great  is  the  injustice  done  to  themselves  in 
the  comp^e  n^ect  of  these  by  those  scholars,  like 
Erbes  and  Soltau,  who  seek  to  reach  the  right  con- 
clusion that  Petra-  never  was  in  Rome  by  other  and  much 
less  conclusive  arguments,  or  who  like  Hiiroack  accept 
the  tradition  of  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Rome  as  true 
history. 

But  also  the  anti-Pauline  basis  of  the  Acta  Petri  is  com- 
ptetelymisknownwhen  Carl  Schmidt  (below,  1 49),  88-90,  arguing 
correctly  from  the  view  of  Hamack,  declares  it  to  be  an  'assured 
result'  that  the  whole  legend  contained  in  it  about  the  meeting 
between  Simon  Magus  and  Peter  has  been  derived  by  die  author 
from  comtnnation  of  ivhat  Justin  says  about  Simon  with  the  fact  of 
the  Roman  martyrdom  of  Peter,  adding  that  Simon  is  ezclusivsly 
the  magician,  and  that  the  author  remains  without  any  idea 
that  Paul  is  concealed  under  this  mask,  becanse  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines  were  not  yet  in  existence. 

In  truth  the  interest  of  the  C^holic  church  succeeded 
very  well,  thanks  to  great  skill,  persistence,  and  im- 
48  ImtMtrt-  scrupulosity,   in  obscurity   the  actual 
mnftB  ftw     ^^''^^  (''P        suppression  of 

Itmnan  tradition  according  to  which  Barnabas 
rhm^*^  was  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
(^noren.  .  Bamnabas,  §  4) ;  yet  it  is  not 

wholly  imposdUe  for  us  to  Ixing  them  again  to  light. 

Still,  the  whole  question,  after  all,  is  a  purely  historical 
one.  A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to 
supreme  authority  over  the  world  would  not  be 
established  even  if  it  were  a  fact  that  Peter  had  been  in 
Rome  or  that  Mt.  16 18/  as  well  as  Lk.  223a  or  Jn. 
21ts-i7  were  genuine.  In  S  36^,  A  it  has  been  shown 
bow  late  was  the  dale  at  whidi  Peter  came  to  be 
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regarded  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  apite  of  this  pre- 
soppodtion.  In  Peter's  lifetime  there  were  do 
monarchical  bishops  at  all  (Ministrt,  §9  46^.  47}.  and 
«ven  if  there  had  been,  his  office  was  that  of  en  apostle, 
never  that  of  bishop.  And  even  if  be  bad  been  bishop, 
his  special  dignity  would  not  have  puied  over  to  his 
sticcessor ;  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  apostolical 
succession  was  not  believed  ia  till  a  date  long  after  the 
lifetime  of  Peter  (Ministry,  $  37),  it  is  in  Itself  an 
empty  doctrine.  Tertullian  has  well  expressed  this  as 
against  Calixtus  of  Rome  {Pudic.  ai,  middle) :  '  qualis 
es,  everiens  atqiie  commutans  manifeslam  domini 
IntentioneiD  personaliter  hoc  [MtlSiB/]  Petro  con- 
ferentem?' 

Only  a  brief  account  of  Uter  traditiona  can  be  given.  The 
wife  CM  Peter  (i  Cot.9^j^  11  nid  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
_  Arotobulus,  t>TO[her  of  Baiaabai.     rttet  by 

4Tt  MttSr  prayer  inflicts  gout  00  hii  own  daughter  Petro- 
tndiUoU.  oilla  in  order  to  preserve  her  from  danger  with 
wbicb  sbe  is  threatened  on  account  of  her  beauty. 
To  show  that  be  has  the  ponra-  to  do  to  he  heals  her,  but 
forthwith  permits  the  malaay  to  return.  This  ts  related  in  a 
Ct^ic  fhiEtnent  with  the  subscription  rpofnt  nrfrjMw  (discwoed 
by  Carl  S<£midt  (below,  |  49],  i-asand  »\n»Ay'mSBAWi  1896, 
p.  S41 /)  Thus  the  conjecture  oT  Lipsius  (iL  1  aoj-aoe)  u  con* 
nrmed  that  the  Acts  of  Ncretis  and  Achilles  and  the  Acts  of 
Philip  itom  which  he  adducei  the  same  story  derived  it  from 
the  old  rpiftit  n/rpev.  Yet  the  Coptic  fragment  gives  the 
banning  to  the  effect  that  a  heathen,  Ptolcnueus,  had  carried 
off  the  daughter  of  Peter  ^here  she  does  not  yet  bear  the  name 
'  Petronilla^,  but  brought  ho-  back  when  she  bad  lost  her  health. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  clearly  knew  the  itory,  a*  be  lay*  (.Strvm, 
SA,  1  ;3,  p>  S3}i  ed.  Potter;  also  «>.  Eus.  HEai.  80 'for 
Peter  indeed  uhJ  Philip  both  became  fathers,'  and  only  with  re- 
gard to  Philip  adds, '  Poilip  also  gave  his  daughters  to  husbands ' 
(»ee  Philip,  |  4c,  col.  3699).  According  to  Strvm.T  it. 
I  63,  p.  iio  (a>.  Eus.  HE  iiL  80  a)  Peter's  wife  luffered 
martyrdom  before  his  eyes.  He  himself  it  said  to  have  been 
bald  (cp  the  '  tonsura  Petri ').  For  a  detailed  description  of  his 
a^pMrance,  from  John  Malalas  after  older  authorities,  see 
Lipaiui,  ii.  1 113,  n.  i.  Of  the  nuraclea  of  Peter  reference  may 
be  made  here  to  that  nwnticmed  in  the  '  Acta  Petri  et  Andreas ' 
according  to  which,  in  order  to  convince  a  certain  rich  man 
named  Oneslpborus  of  ibe  truth  of  Chtisiianily,  he  causes  a 
camel  to  go  twice  ihroogh  the  eya  of  a  needle,  and  aflerwards, 
again  tvrice,  another  camel  with  a  woman  of  loose  characlcr  on 
its  back. 

We  powess  no  genuine  writings  of  Peter  ;  noi  can  the  speeches 
attnboted  to  him  in  Acts  lay  any  claim  to  authenticity  ootwitb- 

standing  their  archaic  colouring  (|  4;,  ACTS, 
U.  Wntln^  I  ^^),  On  the  Canonical  Epistles  see  Paxaa 
attributed  (EpistlesX  and  Chxistian,  |  8;  also,  on 
to  FVter.     *  Pet-,  above,  I  341*.    As  apocryphal  writing! 

of  Peter,  a  bode  of  Acts  (not,  however,  claiming 
to  be  by  him),  a  Gospel,  a  'Preaching'  (Kifnr]'^)  and  an 
Apocalypse  are  enumerated  by  Euiebiui  {flE  111.  Sal  Cp 
Apocrypha,  H  364  8O1  Sis;  Zabn,  Getek.  d.  NTlicktn 
Kamctu,  S  741-7SI)  Bio-B^ ;  Hamack,  ACL,  ii.  1 470-475, 
6a>-tf9j.  On  the  '  Preaching '  of  Peter  see  also  above,  |  35/. 
Of  the  gospel  of  Peter  the  second  half  is  fully  considered  under 
RssUMtSCTION-NARRATiVKS,  %  $  tt  potrim.  Lastly,  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James  pre&Md  to  the 

reudo-Clementine  H»mititt,  00  which  see  Sihon  Magus, 

On  the  life  of  Peter  generally  see  the  Bible  Dictionaries  \  also 
Hamack  in  EBf^  and  the  literature  relating  to  the  life  of 

Jesus  and  the  apostolic  we.    Of  Catholic 
49.  Liter&tare.  accounts  may  be  named  Qbe  very  title  is 

characteristic)  that  of  JmnetjlfuMrt  dt 
St.  Pitrtt,  frinu  des  a^trts  tt  prtmur  p«p*  (Toan,  1903). 
Against  the  Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  :  fiaur,  Tii.  ZUckr,  f. 
7«m/.|  1831^,  pp.  i36-ao6,  and  Pauba,  1845,  pp.  Br3-a43» 
(I)  1,  1866,  pp.  343-373;  Lipsius,  Ckrvnol.  dtr  rim.  BisekS/i, 
i8te,  especially  pp.  169-167,  QttlUn  dtr  ram.  Pthtutat*,  1S73, 
JPT,  1876,  VP-  l6t-t^i.  and  A^kr.  Ap.-Gttck.  ii.  1,1887; 
HauBSth,  NTlklu  Zt.-mch,  8,  1S74,  pp.  jift-uS-m  1877, 
pp.  131-153:  Zeller,  ZWT,  1S76,  pp.  31-56;  Erbes,  TV  18 1, 
'  Todestage  d.  Faulus  u.  Petrui,'  iBiu,  and  Z.f.  KtreJumtck. 
33,  1901,  pp.  1-47,  i6i-aa^ ;  Soltan,  Pttru*  in  R»m,  in  '  Sanun- 
hmg  gcmeinventlndL  wissenscb.  Vortrlge '  edd.  Vtrchow  and 
HcHtiendintfl  Hft*  34g=Neue  Folge,  Serie  15, 1000,  pp.  460-500. 
Insaiq>ortof  Ae  Roman  sojourn  of  Peter  see  Hilgenfeld,^if'7', 
iB7»,  pp.  349-373;  1876,  pp.  57-So;  1B7T,  pp.  486-508 ;  Job. 
Delitisch,  St.  Kr.  1874,  pp.  ai3-a6o;  Schmid  (Roman  Cath.), 
Petrtu  im  Rem,  Lucerne,  T879 ;  Liehtfoot,  Amitotic  Patktrt 
t.  (S.  Clement  of  Rome^  3481-503  ("S.  Peter  in  Rome')  and 
also  1  aoi-3^5  (' Eaiiy  Roman  Succession'^;  Hamack,  ^Ci.  iL 
(=Ckronot^  l>4o-943,  703-710  tt  ptunm;  Clemen,  Prtvtt. 
Jakrbh.  106  (Oct.-Dec.  1901)  405-417;  Kneller,  Z.f.  katkfil. 
TMmoI.  1903,  pp.  33-69,  335-946,  aiid  (against  Erbes)  351-361 ; 
Carl.  Schmidt,  'Die  alten  Petrusakten,'  in  TU  S4  (=Neue 
Folge  ix)  I,  1903  (a  work  which  did  not  appear  until  Ae  present 
anicle  was  alnady  ia  prints  Cp  also  Sihoh  Hagw,  |  ij. 

P.  W.  S. 
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BXllBI{nQ^),  z  Ch.S6to  AV,  RVShihsi  {q.v.). 

SIN  {XV  >  ^  nxUngi  we  below)  an  ^yptian 
dtjr,  Ez.80is:  'and  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  Sin 
(AV^-,  Pdusitun),  the  strength  of  E^ypL'  It  stands 
parallel  to  Noph-Memphis  (v.  13),  Pathros,  Zoan-Tanis 
and  No-Thebes  (v.  14},  in  direct  parallelism  to  No 
(Comill :  No[A-Memphts  after  0).  Verse  16  groups 
together  Sin  (but  0 — except  Q  which  has  ZaXs  as  in 
f.  IS — Syene,  and  thus  with  great  probabtlitj  CorniU, 
I'D ;  see  SVENe),  No,  and  Nc^ ;  in  ev.  17  /.  kst 
important  cities  an  enumoatcd.  As  in  v.  lA  0  seems 
to  be  ri^it,  CHiIy  v.  15  remains  for  Sin.  Nothing  can 
be  concluded  from  the  parallelisms,  especially  because 
the  text  (No  occurs  3  times  in  the  present  Hebrew  text) 
has  been  corrupted  in  several  places,  except  that  ^ 
must  have  been  a  very  impcvtant  city ;  in  view  of  the 
parallelism  with  Mempjiis  (0,  see  above),  it  would  seem 
to  belo«g  to  northern  Egypt-  More  imptntant  is  the 
designation  '  itrenj[th  (RV  stnm^icdd.  1^)  of  Egypt,' 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  eastern  frontier  <tf  the  Ddta. 
tt"  renders  Satr  (accusative  of  Sais  or  transliteration  ?), 
Iww  (of  course  incorrectly,  as  Tanis  is  ZOAN.  f.  v. ). 
Vg.  Pelusium.  Modem  scholars  have  always  adhered 
to  the  Vulgate's  identification  with  Pelusium,  because 
Peltuiiun  would  meet  the  requirements  best  and  because 
(rf  the  Aramaic  word  j'jmri,  Syriac  fydMd  '  mud, '  whidi 
seemed  to  furnish  the  Semitic  equivalent  for  the  Gredt 
niKp^ffw — mud-ci^  (cp  Lutetia).  .  This  identic 
Gcation  has  been  often  repeated  by  Egypttdogists  (stiU 
by  Stcdndorff,  Beilrdgt  »ur  Assyr.  1 599  as  late  as  1890), 
but  on  the  basb  of  erroneous  conclusions  feugscli  (Diet. 
Gtogr.  1091  ;  cp  Dflmichcn,  Gesck.  Aeg.  363)  had 
assumed  that  Coptic  ome,  'dirt,  mud,'  furnished  the 
etymology  for  the  great  fortified  frontier-cUy  ^Be«(/), 
and  that  the  latter,  consequent^,  was  Pdustnm.  "Tbe 
city  in  question — Aw^C{^ — had  its  oflBdal  etymology 
rather  from  a  word  meaning  '  prince  of  Lower  Egjrpt ' ; 
but  this  might  have  been  artificial.  The  city  itsdf 
was,  however,  discovered  by  the  excavations  and  investi- 
gations of  Petrie  luid  Griffith,  at  the  modem  Nebish^ 
8  miles  SE  of  Tanis ;  cp  Petrie,  Tamt  IL  (On  the 
proposed  identification  with  Tahpanbes,  see  Tah- 
PANHES.)  For  the  itlentification  Ptfuaum-Sio  there 
remains  only  the  fact  that  Pelusium  (or  a  fort  near 
it?)  is  called  by  some  Arabic  sources  \e(\-  Tlnek  \i.e., 
piece  of  clay,  tump  of  mud) ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
only  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  or  a  popular 
etymology  of  Pelusium  which  also  Strabo  {803)  derives 
from  the  muddy  suttounlings.'  At  any  rate,  a  com- 
parison of  the  words  Sin  or  the  Aramaic  fiytm  with 
Arabic  Hn  is  inadmissible  for  the  Semitist  Pelusitun, 
besides,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  impmlanoe 
before  Greek  times;  Herodotus  (2r4i,  etc)  knows 
it  as  the  entrance  to  Egypt,  and  in  this  capacity  it 
appears  in  many  Greek  writers ;  but  no  hieroglyphic 
name  for  It  has  been  found  so  fax,  and  it  is  not  unldtely 
that  dttei  more  to  the  East  (see  above  va  Amet- 
Neblsbdi)  had  formerly  the  strat^c  position  trf  Pelu- 
sium. According  to  Strabo  (803).  Pelusium  was  so  m. 
distant  from  the  sea ;  in  his  time  it  was  much  decayed, 
although  later  it  was  still  the  se^  of  a  CofAic  bishopt 
The  Coptic  name  was  ncpCMOYNt  Aralnc  Far{a)wta. 
The  easternmost  braiKh  of  the  Nile  was  known  as 
the  Pelu»ac ;  the  Pelusiac  mouth  is  now  dried  up  com- 
pletely, and  tlw  insignificant  ruins  of  the  andent  city  are 
situated  in  the  desert* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  popular  idmtiSca- 
tion  with  Pelusium  rests  on  very  feeble  grounds.  Jerome 
(see  above)  was  most  likely  guided  \fj  the  Aramaic 

I  The  ambiguons  letter  (|  had  here  the  vahie  of  Alqih,  to 

judge  firoiB  demotk  transoiptkins. 

'Other  dnsMcal  writers  think  of  mythical  ptasotu  such  as 
Peleus,  Pelusius,  etc  See  Wiedemann  s  excellent  coDiincntary 
on  Herodotus  (  p.  89). 

>  On  these  and  the  history  of  the  city  see  Wiedemann,  utrifr. 
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etymology  given  in  his  time  to  the  old  name  by  Jewish 
scholais.  It  seems  .quite  plausible  that  Ezdiiel's  Sio 
was  a  ibrtress  umilar  to  (perlu^  not  veiy  far  firom) 
IVhiMOm,  bitf  of  a  somewhat  epboneral  importance.  In 
the  critical  sixth  centuiy  B.  c. ,  fortifications  and  garrisons 
along  the  entrance  to  Egypt  between  the  sea  and  the 
modem  Ball&h-lakes  seem  to  have  changed  consider- 
ably, and  even  before  the  great  revolution  caused  by 
the  Persian  conquest  in  535  B.a,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
large  ganiam  to  a  better  location  may  have  reduced  a 
populous  dty  to  the  position  of  an  obscure  village. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Exekiel's  Sin,  as  0 
could  no  longer  identify  it*  w.  h.  h. 

(Cp  Crii.  Bib.  on  Ezek.  S9  lo  S0 14-1$,  where  an  underlying 
□Jid  is  supposed.   That  Ezekiel's  propbedes  have  been  woriced 

ov«r  by  a  redactor  who  changed  the  CMgi^hical  setting,  ii 
pointed  out  in  Pkophkt,  |  a*.  The  'Staiman'  mppoMd  to  be 
nfond  to  would  be  thkt  in  the  Ncgeb.   See  Skuneh.] 

anr.  wildebhess  of  (pp  1979),  ez.  lOi.  etc. 

See  Gbooxapht,  §  7.  and  Wandesinos. 

anr  OFFEBINO  (TIKVO).  Lev.  4  3,  eta  See 
Sacrifice.  §§36^ 

SINAI  AND  HOBEB 


Two  namea  (|  i). 
Cosmolc^kal  theoiy  (|  a\ 
Bearing  on  Horeb-Sinat  (i  3). 
Babylon  and  Egypt  (|  4). 
Mujri  <|  s). 

Miiueans  and  Sabeans  (1  Ql 
Magan  and  Melul}a  (|  7). 
Amarna  penod  (|  8). 
Ma' in  (|  9). 


Hebrev  tiaditioni  (|  10.^ 
Oldest  Arab,  dvilis&tion  ii  laX 
Moses  story  (1 13). 
Mount  vanously  placed  (H  14- 

16)1 

Early  sacred  places  (|  17). 
Serbs!  and  J.  MQsfl  (|  18). 
Gal.4a5(|i9). 
Various  views  (|  ao). 


Sinai  is  the  usual  name  for  the  mountain  where, 
according  to  one  tradition,  Yahwi  bad  his  seat  and 
vibien.  accordingly,  Moses  received  the  divine  com- 
mands. ISnai  is,  therefore,  the  mountain  vS  the  giving 
of  the  law. 

Even  the  most  superficial  observation  does  not  fail 
to  note  that  the  mountain  where  Yahwi  dwells  has  also 
,  «i«two  another  name — Horeb.  In  pre-critical 
days  the  explanation  offered  and  accepted 
was  either  that  Horeb  was  the  name  of 
the  whole  range  and  Sinai  that  of  the  individual 
moimtain,  or,  alternatively,  that  Horeb  designated  the 
northern  part  of  the  range  and  Sinai  the  southern,  and 
more  especially  the  highest  point  of  this.  Criticism 
shows  that  the  various  sources  can  be  sharply  dis- 
linguished.  {a)  Horeb  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  where 
Yahwi  has  his  seat  in  E  (the  principal  passage  is  E^. 
S I ;  next  come  176,  where  it  occurs  in  a  passage  of  the 
nature  of  a  gloss,  and  S36.  In  the  last  cited  passage, 
however,  the  words  '  from  Mt.  Horeb ' "  are  out  of 
place,  having  been  introduced  into  the  text  from  the 
margin  1  it  properly  belongs  to  the  E  section  337-11, 
and  more  particularly  to  v.  9 :  '  when  Moses  ent«%d 
into  the  tent  the  irillar  of  cloud  descended  from  Mount 
ffort^  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent').  In  this  as 
elsewhere  E  is  followed  by  D,  and  the  mountain  is 
called  Horeb  throughout  in  Dt.  (16  4io  etc.)  except  in 
the  older  non-deuteronomic  song  (SSs),  the  opening 
portion  of  which  is  a  counterpart  to  the  Song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.53^,  cp  Ps.68).  (b)  On  the  other  hand  the 
mountain  of  Yahw6  is  called  Sinai — generally  Mt.  Sinai 
(•roTn)— in  J  (Ex.  19 11  344)  and  P  (Ex.iei  24i6 
343833  Lev.  25 1  26462734).  A  '  wilderness  of  Sioat ' 
(•I'D  ino)  15  spoken  of  aa\y  in  P  (Ex.l9i/  LeftlTaS 
Nu.  1 1 19  9 1 ).  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that 
Sinai  came  to  be  the  more  usual  name,  the  later  form 
of  the  tradition  having  as  usual  gained  the  upper  hand. 

We  have  no  information  from  the  older  times  regard- 
ing the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  parts  (see 

1  9't  reading  SaU  for  would  furnish  a  good  emend- 
ation, but  is  forbidden  by  the  place  being  described  asa  fortress. 

s  3^  inp.  There  it  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  comspondiiig 
to  RV'i  'onward.' 
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below),  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  d^niteness  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two 
names  or  their  cnutotations.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  aUe  to  arrive  at  a  quite  dear  perception  of  the  idea 
that  was  connected  with  their  use  in  the  circle  of  l^end 
and  of  the  facts  which  caused  the  change  of  usage. 

In  the  thought  of  the  ancient  East  every  land  that 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  geographical  or  political  unity 

a. CooioloBioal-"!^" land'-is 
tiil««^  "8""'^  as  a  reflected  image  <rf  the 
earthandofthecownostA-^yWiTe): 
the  pmnts  which  fix  the  limits  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  must,  therdbre,  reappear  also  in  the 
lesser  cosmos,  the  country,  and  once  more,  again,  in 
the  district.  It  is  precisely  by  this  that  the  land  is 
shown  to  be  a  natural  unity — i.e.,  a  unity  detenniued 
and  ordained  God.  According  as  a  twofold  or  a 
fourfold  divi»on  Is  adopted,  the  ef^th  is  defined  by  two 
or  four  points :  E.  and  W. ,  or  N.  and  S. ,  or  else  El , 
S.,  W.,  and  N.  So  also  the  year  and  the  day  are 
divided  into  two  halves  or  four  quarters  in  accordance 
with  the  corresponding  points  in  the  course  of  the  sun. 
Any  one  of  these  two  or  four  points  can  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  year  or  of  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  the 
year  can  begin  in  S[Hing  as  in  Babylon,  or  in  winter  as 
with  us  (following  Egjrptian- Koioan  reckoning),  in 
autumn  as  in  the  time  before  the  rise  of  Babylon  (end 
of  the  third  millenium  &c.)  in  Hither  Asia,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  Canaanit^s  and  the  Israelites ;  lastly,  in 
siunmer.  The  beginning  selected  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  divinity  who  is  principally  worshipped. 
Because  Marduk  is  the  god  of  spring  the  year  is  held  tO' 
begin  with  spring,  and  because  in  the  W.  the  western 
[i.e.,  the  autumn)  god  [N«vails,  an  autumn  new  year 
prevails  in  western  lands,  includii^  Canaan,  as  fong  as 
there  Is  independence. 

In  this  connection  between  the  year — i.e.,  the  course 
of  the  sun — and  geographical  conceptions  we  can 
already  discern  the  essential  character  of  all  oriental 
religion  and  science,  which  is  to  regard  all  that  is  and 
all  that  happens  as  flowing  from  the  activity  of  the 
deity.  But  the  deity  reveals  himself  primarily  and 
before  aught  else  in  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
motions ;  for  the  deities  of  Babylon  and  of  all  Hither 
Asia — as  the  OT  itself  abundantly  shows — without  ex- 
ception bear  an  astral  character.^  The  heavenly  bodies 
which  most  plainly  reflect  the  deity  in  its  working,  in 
other  words  the  most  conspicuous  forms  of  the  divine 
manifestation,  or,  in  otAvaary  language,  the  gods  prin- 
cipally worshipped  are  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  five 
planets.  Their  periods  of  revolution  mark  the  divisions 
of  time — month,  year,  and  larger  cycles — and  compel 
attention  by  their  importance  for  the  course  of  natural 
life  (Gen.  1 14  Saa).  In  the  Babylonian  view  of  these 
seven  great  divinities  the  planet  Venus  is  associated 
with  the  moon  and  the  sun,  so  that  the  three  together 
become  rulers  of  the  Zodiac  (thit  tufuk  Xami' — i.t.,  the 
highway  of  heaven,  along  which  the  seven  travel). 
'  He  (Bel)  appointed  Sin,  Sama£,  and  IStar  to  rule  in 
the  Zodiac.'  These  three  have  each  of  them  four 
quarter  or  two  half  phases ;  for  Venus,  as  an  inner 
planet,  shows  the  same  phases  as  the  moon,  and  the 
positicms  of  the  sun  in  the  two  or  four  seasons  of  the 
year  are  reckoned  also  as  phases.  The  foiu-  remaining 
planets  re|»esent  each  one  phase  (one  quarter)  of  the 
greater  stars;  thus  Jupiter  (Marduk)  =  the  spring-sun. 
Mars  (Ninib)  =  the  summer  sun,  Mercury  (Nabu)  =  the 
harvest  sun,  and  Saturn  (Nergal)  =  the  winter  sun. 

To  each  of  these  four  planets  accordingly  belongs  <me 
of  the  four  points  which  r^ulate  the  sun's  course  and 
thus  the  universal  order.  When  the  division  is  by  two, 
Mars  and  Saturn  are  dimtnated  ;  the  redconing  in  that 
case  is  by  the  two  solar  phases  from  equinox  to  equinox 
(spring  to  amirnm,  ix  autumn  to  spring).    The  sim, 

'  1  For  what  follows  cp  Wi  AOFittiff.,  and  in  Dtr  tUU 
OrUnI,  8,  paiti  a  and  3. 
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monorcr,  is  regarded  aa  the  god  of  the  nndorworid,  for 
the  Stan  as  tbey  approach  the  sua  become  invisible,  in 
other  words,  have  their  abode  in  the  underworld. 
Now,  thia  '  underwortd '  aspect  of  the  sun  correspooda 
to  Saturn  (Nergal),  the  winter  sun  or  the  god  of  the 
underworld  (Pluto).  To  the  moon  accordingly  (since 
the  full  moon  ia  in  opposition  lo  the  sua)  beloogs  the 
oi^xwite  pole  of  the  univene  and  the  opposite  planet 
Mars  (Ninib),  which  represents  the  summer  son.  By  a 
ctanplete  reversal  ot  all  our  modem  notions,  the  sun  is 
the  deity  of  winter  or  the  tuderworid,  the  moon  the 
deity  of  summer  and  the  upper  world. 

Now  when  the  sun  takes  up  the  position  which 
jMOperly  belongs  to  it  in  the  univene,  that  is,  when  it  is 
a  winter  sun,  it  is  at  the  moit  xutherly  point  of  its 
course  in  the  sodiac  ;  and  the  corresponding  full  moon 
being  in  oppowtioa  ia  at  the  most  northerly  pcdnt.  In 
other  wnds,  Uie  sun  b  at  the  Salum-sun  point,  the  S. 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon  at  the  Mars-moon  point, 
the  N.  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  course  of  nature  shows  a  similar  cycle  ;  day  is 
succeeded  by  night,  summer  by  winter,  and  in  the 
larger  periods  of  time,  the  ason,  a  similar  processioii  is 
repeated.  Everything  that  hap>peiis  is  divine  ordering, 
the  godhead  ia  constantly  manifesting  itself  anew  in 
changed  attitudes  and  changed  activities.  Thus  Marduk 
becomes  Nabu  in  autumn,  and  conversely.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  N.  and  S.  phase  (summer  and  winter) 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  godhead  in  general ;  they  pass  each 
into  its  opposite.  Further,  the  four  (or  two)  quarters  of 
the  world  present  themselves  in  variotis  aspects  accord- 
ing to  the  dHuacter  of  the  worship  exercised  at  each 
given  place,  and  according  to  the  different  methods  of 
reckoning  there  employed.  The  Babylonian  view,  with 
the  Marduk  (or  spring-)  cult,  takes  as  its  point  of 
orientation  (Mohammedan  kihUt)  the  E.  (  =  that  which 
is  before,  cnp),  and  thus  fw  it  the  N.  is  to  the  left,  the 
S.  to  the  right,  and  the  W.  behind.  To  the  (dder 
view,  which  &ces  westward,  the  N.  is  to  the  right  and 
the  S.  to  tlie  left  Thus  arises  for  a  later  time  the 
possibility  of  an  interchange  of  diametrically  opposite 
pmnts,  according  to  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  each 
writer  in  his  theory.  Hence  the  phenomenon  constantly 
observed  in  all  forms  of  mythology,  and  iherefOTe  also 
of  cosmology,  that  opposites  pass  into  one  another,  that 
a  given  form  bears  also  the  marks  of  its  antithesis. 

The  sdection  of  the  two  names,  Horeb  and  Sinai, 
and  their  cosmological  meaning  thus  become  clear.  As 
*.  B^^rtny  «  scholars  discovered  the  import- 

.  ance  of  the  moon  worship  in  ancient 
Babylonia,  and  the  name  of  the  moon- 
goddess  Sin,  the  explanation  of  the 
name  Sinai  as  Mountain  of  the  Moon  became  natural. 
Proof,  indeed,  for  this  explanatitm  of  the  word  can  be 
had  only  when  the  significance  of  this  mountain  in  the 
cosmic  scheme  as  a  whole  has  been  made  out ;  but  this 
is  accomplished  precisely  by  means  of  the  other  name 
of  the  mountain  of  Yahwfe — Horeb. 

The  earth — and  so  also  on  a  smaller  scale  each  land 
and  each  separate  district — is  imagined  as  a  mountain 
with  two  summits,*  the  '  mountain  of  the  countries '  of 
the  Babykinians  and  Assyrians  {Sad  mitdte,  "rsag  kur. 
kurra).  According  to  the  orientation  in  each  case  (and 
as  regulated  by  this  the  time  at  whi<A  the  year  was  held 
to  begin,  and  so  forth)  these  two  points  are  conceived  of 
as  E.  and  W.  (equinoctial),  or  as  N.  and  S.  (solstitial). 
The  E.  (or  N.  j  point  is  that  of  the  light  half  of  the  day 
or  year,  the  W.  (or  S.)  that  of  the  daxk  half.  For 
wh«ffl  the  sun  is  in  the  E.  the  day  (or  the  year)  b^ns. 
when  it  is  at  the  northern  point  of  its  path  it  is  midday 
or  midsummer,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  thought  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  religious  observances  on 
Ebal  and  Gerizim'  (DLII39  27ii^  Josh.830^); 

^  Cd  Hommel,  Au/siitte  w.  Ahkandhtngtn,  344  j^. ;  Winckler 
in  MVG,  1901,  a4t,  283. 
■  BotharebroughtiDtacooDectioowithtlMgoddesswanhipped 
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Gerizim  is  the  mount  of  blessiiig,  Ebal  that  of  cursing, 
that  is,  of  the  light  and  dark  l^lves  respectiraly,  of 
good  and  evil  omen  (right  and  left  are  the  lucky  or 
tulucky  sides  according  to  the  orientetion) ;  on  each 
mountain  stand  six  tribes,  for  each  half  of  the  year  has 
six  signs  of  the  zodiac  or  six  months.* 

When  the  two  summits  of  the  Sad  ra&t&te  are  the 
N.  and  S.  points  of  the  cosmos  tb^  bdoog  respeaivdy 
to  the  moon  and  to  the  sun.  If  Siniu  takes  its  name 
from  the  moon-goddess  Sin,  Horeb  is  derived  from  the 
sun,  fCH"  the  name  means  Mountain  of  Glowing  Heat 
(sin  and  3-nn),  the  sua  at  the  most  northerly  part  of  its 
course  (our  sign  of  cancer,  summer-solstice)  is  the  glowing 
sun.  Thus  Sinai  and  Horeb  both  express  like  cosmo- 
logical conceptions. 

Making  tbe  moon  point  the  most  northerly  of  the 
ecliptic  belongs  to  the  old  Babylonian  csder  of  ideas. 

4.  Babylon  and  ?  J*'!?'  **" 

„i_ir         at  the  head  of  the  pantheon  and  the 


sun  is  regarded  as  god  of  the  under- 


world. The  opposite  is  also  equally  admissible,  tbe 
moon  being  r^utled  as  tbe  star  of  the  night  and  the  sun 
as  the  power  that  quickens  nature,  as  the  star  of  the  upper 
world,  and  as  supreme  deity.  In  this  last  interpreta- 
tion, and,  indeed,  as  the  sole  expreaaon  of  tbe  god- 
bead,  Chuen-aten  (Amen-botep  IV.,  see  Egypt,  §  56) 
sought  to  carry  out  a  monothi^Iic  worship  of  tbe  sun. 
This  would  be  of  impwtance  if  it  were  held  proven  that 
it  is  Chuen-aten  that  is  intended  by  the  I%araoh  of 
Joseph.'  It  would  seem,  in  any  case,  as  if  a  like  view 
underlay  the  de»gnation  of  Sinai  (as  of  Hordi),  for  the 
mountain  upon  vAicfa  Yahwi  reveals  himself  lies  on  the 
S.  of  the  i»omised  land.  If,  now,  Yahw6  has  his 
dwelling  on  the  mooo-monn lain  situated  in  the  S., 
clearly  the  underlying  cosmic  orientation  is  the  Egj  ptian 
one  which  regards  the  S.  as  being  above  (ctMrresponding 
to  the  course  of  the  Nile),  whilst  tbe  Babylonians  had 
the  conception  (o»Tespondiiig  also  to  the  course  of  the 
Euf^irates)  according  to  which  it  b  the  N.  that  is  above 
— the  N.  pole  of  the  cosmos,  as  also  of  the  ecliptic 
(this  last  the  moon-p<Hnt).  For  the  highest  godhead 
dwells  above  on  the  summit  of  the  Sad  mAtflie.  To  it, 
therefcxv,  belongs  the  highest  part  of  the  ecliptic  (tbe 
path  of  the  sun)  as  of  the  sky ;  the  pcnrtion  which  lies  to 
the  N.  of  the  zodiac  and  thus  around  the  N.  pole: 
Tbe  Egyptian  view  presupposes  the  opposite  conception, 
and,  therefore,  looks  for  all  these  things  in  the  S. 

Tbe  assumption,  accordingly,  which  should  look  for 
the  seal  of  the  highest  godhead  in  the  S.  of  the  country, 
would  rest  more  upon  Egyptian  conceptions,  though  at 
the  same  time  for  the  present  we  must  hold  East  that 
the  Egyptian  doctrine  and  the  Bat^lonian  alike  are 
daughters  of  a  common  view  of  the  universe,  and  that 
their  rdation  to  this  is  somewhat  tbe  same  as  that  of 
the  political  doctrine  of  two  modem  European  dviUsed 
states  to  European  culture  and  conception  of  the 
univene ;  diverse  in  details,  tbe  views  of  the  two  are  on 
the  whole  identical.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this  that 
the  rise  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is  carried  back  \vj  legend 
to  Egypt ;  and  that  the  region  where  the  nation  found 
its  god — i.t.,  the  expresritm  of  its  political  nnificuioa 
and  its  political>religions  right  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence as  a  people,  in  other  words,  to  sovereignty — was 
still  known  to  l^end  as  Musri  (see  Mizraiu,  Moses). 
Egypt  and  Musri  alike  are  also  in  the  Babylonian  con> 

at  Shccbein,  who  is  identical  with  Tammui— i.e.,  the  god  of  tbe 
tfra  halves  of  tbe  year.  Josepb  and  Joshua  are  tbe  correspond- 
ing heroic  fiKuret:  Wi.  Gl^^yff.  Viff.  Joseph  is  mentioned 
pnncipally  in  cminection  with  Shecbem,  )oshu&'i  liTe-wotk  cul- 
minates in  Shecbem  (Josh.  24).  For  Joshua  the  aitainmem  of 
Shecbem  is  what  the  arrival  kc  Mt.  Nebo  was  for  Moses; 
Marduk  (Moses)  die*  when  tbe  sun  reaches  the  weston  point 
where  tbe  kinsdinn  of  Nabu  (winter  half  of  the  year)  be^ns, 

1  Tbe  number  twelve  always  symboliMS  tbe  twelve  iigns  of 
tbe  zodiac 

s  The  deducticm  would  be  that  the  doctrine  of  Yahwim  eon- 
sciously  link.1  itself  on  to  this  moDOthefam  as  its  prede 
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ception  the  land  of  the  sun,  representing  as  Ihey  do  the 
S.  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned ;  but  the  S.  of  the 
sky  is  the  celestial  underworld  where  the  son  has  his  place 
during  winter,  and  thus  in  the  Babylon  ian  coDception 
in  the  case  of  a  revelation  of  the  deity  in  Musri  a  reference 
to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  son  is  presupposed. 

Fresh  light  would  certainly  be  shed  on  this  side  of 
the  question  should  we  ever  come  into  possession  of 

K.  Hurl  'ii'^i°f<»'"^ii(*°"sM^>**ic<^ci^>sa^ 
tion  and  the  rdtgious  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  region  in  question  (Musri)  in  early  times. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  all  that  can  be 
affirmed  is  that,  the  higher  the  antiquity  we  reach,  the 
higher  also  the  civilisation  so  far  as  the  ancient  orient 
is  concerned.  The  Amarna  period — that  which  comes 
under  consideration  in  the  present  discusaon — already 
seems  to  presuppose  a  retrogression  so  for  as  Palestine 
is  concerned,  and  this  would  imply  like  conditions  for 
the  S.  also.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  picture  to  oneself 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Arabia 
as  having  then  been  under  the  same  conditions  as 
prevail  to-day.  We  already  know  enough  to  justify  us 
ja  affirming  that  these  parts  in  ancient  times  were  not 
wholly  given  up  to  nomads,  and  that  the  country 
possessed  ordered  institutions  and  scats  of  advanced 
civilisation.  The  Nabatsean  state  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  of  the  Ghassanids  at  a  later 
period  had  their  earlier  predecessors  (see  A*^  7'(*'  136^). 
.\ll  of  them  were  states  in  touch  with  the  civilisation  of 
their  respective  periods — pre-eminently  with  that  of 
Egypt  and  Ass)rria-Babylonia — just  as  much  as  that 
Nabataean  kingdom  with  which  we  we  in  some  measure 
acquainted  throttgfa  the  monuments  diat  have  come 
down  to  our  day  and  through  the  notices  in  classical 
authors.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  may 
yet  come  into  possession  of  monumental  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  region  of  ancient  Mu^ri  dating  from  times 
which  we  at  present  ordinarily  think  of  as  completely 
without  dtber  history  or  civiliutioo.  This,  at  least,  is 
even  already  clear,  that  long  before  the  period  assumed 
for  the  sojourn  of  the  Isradites  oriental  civilisation  had 
been  at  viak  in  these  pans  in  a  higher  degree  than  was 
at  a  later  date  shown  by  Islam.  ^ 

Above  all,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  in  no 
position  to  decide  definitely  as  to  the  state  of  civilisation 
_  lyfamoT,,  of  those  regions  during  the  times  in 
BahBana.  *1"*5''°"'  ^  as  the  countless  re- 
cords of  S.  Arabia,  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Minseans  and  the  Sabaeans,  have  not  been  made 
accessible  and  investigated.  The  commercial  states  of 
S.  Arabia  exercised  political  ascendency  also  in  these 
regi<Mis  at  the  time  when  they  flourished ;  they  extended 
thdr  civilisng  influence  as  far  as  to  the  havens  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  gates  of  Damascus,'  and  even  left 
behind  them  in  those  parts  a  civilisation  that  can  be 
directly  traced  to  them.*  Very  specially  it  is  from  the 
Minsean-Sabiean  inscriptions  that,  after  what  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  Egyptian  documents  have  yielded 
or  may  yet  )neld,  we  may  hope  for  glimpses  alike  into  the 
political  relations  of  the  Simutic  peninsula  and  adjacent 
regions,  and  still  more  into  their  civilisation — in  other 
words  into  the  spiritual  development  of  the  peoples  and 
times  by  which  the  occurrences  of  the  period  of  Israel's 
sojourn  in  Sinai  were  determined.  It  is  chiefly  on 
these  inscriptions  that  we  must  depend  for  any  know- 
ledge as  to  the  civilisation  and  manner  of  thinking — 
the  ■  genius '  {geise,  gMie) — of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  that 
quartor,  where  they  received  their  purest  development, 
anA  from  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  tribes  trf  Israel 
also  took  their  migin  {ICAT^  8). 

1  Against  th«  notion  of  Arabia  and  the  'Arabian  spirit'  as 
bein^  the  sole  basis  of  ' Semitism'  see  Winckler,  'Anbiich* 
Seinitisch-Orientalisch '  in  MVG,  1901,  4-5. 

3  The  '  Harm '  iascriptions  are  in  an  alphabet  which  shows  a 
pcvailingly  S.  Arabian  influence. 

3  Cp  the  '  Libyan '  inscriptions  (ed.  D.  H.  Mflller, 
£TVfkiiekt  Dt»»imdltr  aut  Arviien,  1889). 
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All  that  we  as  yet  have  come  to  know  in  the  way  of 
actual  historical  fact  regarding  Sinaitic  peniiuula 
and  adjacent  r^ons,  is  stilt  in  the  highest  d^ree  in- 
adequate. The  oldest  monuments  are  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  in  Wady  MaghSra  and  those  of  Sarbut  e1- 
Khftdem  (Egypt,  §  45).  The  Pharaohs  designate  the 
people  wbon]  tbey  have  subjugated  there  by  the  name 
of  Mentu.  The  still  extant  mines  show  how  it  was  that 
the  much  prized  mafkat  (malachite,  or  '  InqiCergraa ') 
was  obtained.  The  oldest  known  Pharaohs  explmted 
the  country  for  this :  Snefre  (first  king  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty),  Chufii  (Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid),  various  kings  of  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  Usertesen  II.  and  Amenemhe't  of  the  twelfth  ; 
the  last  whose  name  is  recorded  in  any  inscription  is 
Kameses  11. 

Babylonian  references  can  be  adduced  only  in  a 
general  way  in  so  far  as  already  in  the  earliest  times  we 

7  Mimttt  evidence  of  a  lively  conmierw 
and  M^ha.  I'^t*'^^  Babylonia  and  the  whole  of 

Arabia  ;  the  information  in  our  possession 
does  not  enable  us  to  go  into  details.  The  Babylonian 
designation  for  Arabia  is  '  Magan  and  Melu^ '  and  the 
two  expressions  are  used  distinctively,  the  one  (M^^n) 
to  denote  the  eastern  and  southern  part — that  situated 
nearest  to  Bab>-lonia,  the  other  (Melufia)  to  denote  the 
N.  and  W.  The  district  of  Sinai  would  thus  form  part 
of  Meluha,  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  many 
centiu'ies  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  history  the  relations 
with  the  two  countries  waxed  and  waned  in  importance 
with  the  fluctuations  in  political  power  ai^  in  the 
developments  of  trade ;  so  also  did  the  degree  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  regions  of  whidi  we  are 
speaking  vary  and  the  connotation  of  the  names  grow 
or  shrink.  Thus  at  certain  times  what  was  spoken  of 
as  Meluha  will  have  been  not  much  more  than  the 
northern  fringe  and  the  road  to  Egypt,  The  derivation 
of  the  name  of  the  characteristic  [voduct  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula — malachite — from  Meluha  seems  obvious. 

The  ideas  of  antiquity  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth  are 
very  far  removed  from  the  actual  facts.  Thus  it  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  Babylonian  conception  that  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
continuous  territory  stretching  from  utmost  Nubia 
(Ethiopia)  through  South  Aratna  to  India.  The  fxA. 
Sea  and  the  Per»an  Gulf  have  nothing  like  their  true 
importance  as^gned  to  them.  Thus  if  *  Magan  and 
Melu^'  in  the  widest  sense  covers  the  whole  of  what 
lies  to  the  S.  we  must  include  in  Magan  India  and  in 
Melu!}a  Ethiopia  {,KA  Tl^'  137).  This  will  explain  how 
it  is  that  Cush,  the  name  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nile — thus  the  land  to  the  S.  of  MiisrisEgypt — 
designates  also  those  lands  which  in  Arabia  are  situated 
to  the  &  of  Musri 

It  is  often  possible,  therefore,  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  special  indications  to  guide  us,  for  us  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  special  regiotis  ought  to  be  understood 
by  the  names  Magan,  Meluha,  Kui,  Mu.sri — precisely 
as  we  are  when  we  bear  '  America '  or  '  Africa '  vaguely 
mentioned.  It  is  thus  beycmd  our  power  to  determine 
with  precision  whence  it  was  that  Gudea  prince  of 
LagaS  derived  the  material  for  his  buildings  which  was 
brought  (we  are  told)  from  '  Magan  '  and  from  '  Meluha. ' 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  usual  opinion,  which 
Ukcs  Sinai  with  its  malachite  to  be  meant  by  Melut}a 
as  the  mountain  of  the  tamtu  stone  (II.  R.  %\ah  17),  is 
correct,  for  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  the 
samttt  stone  really  is. 

The  Amama  Letters  seem  to  show  that,  essentially,  the 
Egyptian  sovereignty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  boiiders 

8  Atm^mn  of  southern  Palestine.    This  is  in  agree- 


period. 


meat  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 


predsely  in  these  times  that  the  newly 
immigrating  tribes  of  the  '  Hebrews '  from  North  Arabia, 
to  whicb  also  the  Israelites  belonged,  pressed  forward 
into  the  regions  of  civilisation.     We  may  take  It, 
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■ccordiogljr,  that  thb  period  was  marked  by  a  retrogre*- 
s!oD  (roni  the  prosperity  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  certainty  who  were  the 
'Melu^a- people'  whom  Rib-Addi,  prince  of  Gebal, 
summoned  to  his  aid  along  with  the  Egyptians ;  it  is, 
however,  likely,  ia  the  known  circumstances,  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  did  not  consist  in  the  main  of  bands 
of  Bedouins  from  Sinai  and  Midian ;  more  probably 
Nubians  ore  intended. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  inscription  of 
Rameses  II.  in  WSdi  Maghilra  we  have  no  information 
•  Ma.'Vn.  ^^"^  these  times  relating  to  the  regions  at 
present  under  consideration  ;  but  this  is 
precisely  the  period  which  covers  the  time  of  Israel's 
sojourn  in  Sinai.  It  is  what  usually  and  nattuiilly 
happens ;  of  times  during  which  great  stiUes  have  not 
dominated  the  border  lands  we  hear  nothii^.  So  far 
as  our  present  light  carries  us,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  S.  Arabian  kingdom  of  Main  (Minceans). 
For  this  kingdom  was  annihilated  sometime  in  the 
eighth  or  seventh  century  B.C. ,  and  its  begirmings  must 
therefore  be  carried  back  at  least  as  for  as  to  the 
thirteenth  century.^  A  period  of  weakness  in  the  great 
civilised  states  has  also  always  been  favourable  to 
the  rise  of  petty  states  and  to  the  development  of 
separate  kingdoms  on  the  borders  of  the  region  of 
civilisation ;  and  a  period  of  prosperity  in  the  trading 
states  of  S.  Arabia  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
thar  history  also  occurred  precisely  at  such  a  time. 
We  may  venture,  therefore,  to  hope  some  time  or 
other  to  obtain  some  information  regarding  the 
regions  of  Sinai  from  the  inscriptions  of  S\e  Minseans 
just  as  we  are  indebted  to  a  Minsean  inscription  of 
about  the  ninth  century  for  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
ditions [H'evailing  on  the  S.  Palestinian  borders  ( Hal^vy, 
535=GIaser,  1155).'  We  must,  accordingly,  figure  to 
ourselves  the  Minsean  rule  in  thoee  parts  as  luiving  been 
after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Nabatseans.  Just  as 
these  bore  rule  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  left  settle- 
ments and  inscriptions  behind  them,  so  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  rule  of  the  Minieans  had  a  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  civilisation  and  therefore  also 
on  the  religion  of  those  parts.  As  the  Minsean  rule  in 
el-'Ula  in  N.  Arabia  has  left  its  traces  in  numerous 
inscriptions,  so  we  must  suppose  Minsean  settlements 
to  have  existed  all  along  the  caravan  routes  to  Palestine 
and  to  Egypt. 

We  must  conceive  of  the  relations  between  the  regions 
of  Sinai  and  S.  Arabia  in  those  days,  then,  somewhat 
after  the  analogy  supplied  by  Islam  ;  they  were  not 
a  mere  £1  Dorado  of  Bedouin  tribes  who  had  remained 
statioiary  in  some  primitive  phase  of  development  and 
had  remained  wholly  untotiched  by  the  civilisation  of  the 
orient  and  its  knowledge  (which  is  identical  with  its 
reli^on).  Of  course  we  are  to  believe  that  Bedouin 
tribes  also  did  live  there,  and  these  were  doubtless  not 
genuine  representatives  of  old  oriental  civilisation  exactly 
as  the  peasant  of  to-day  does  not  represent  modem  science 
and  philoso[diy ;  tnit  they  werejust  as  for  frnn  remaining 
untouched  by  it  as  any  section  of  a  population  can  be 
from  remaining  altogether  outside  of  the  influences  of 
an  enveloping  civilisation.  And  the  higher  the  oldest 
civilisation,  the  more  lasting  must  have  been  its  effect 
upon  all  sections  of  the  population.  True,  the  Bedouin 
is  never  anything  but  a  bad  Moslem  ;  still  he  is  one  ; 
his  religious  and  other  conceptions  are  influenced  by 
Islam,  and  if  anywhere  among  the  Bedouins  of  Aratna 
any  intellectual  or  political  movement,  any  impulse 
towards  higher  forms  of  development  arises,  it  must  in 
these  days  associate  itself  with  Islam,  just  as  in  those 
days  any  similar  movement  was  inevitably  associated 

1  fTA  rf»)  141    O.  Weber  in  JtfVC,  1901, 1. 

a  See  Winckler,  '  Mu^ri-Meluha-Ma^ '  in  //KG,  1B08,  1  ; 
Hommel,  Au/sStst  ».  AhluutdL  330^  <Hotnniel  would  give 
the  iucnption  ui  earlier  date). 
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with  the  doctrines  which  thai  dominated  the  East  and 
Arabia  with  it. 

Tradition  itself  brings  this  out  very  deaily  in  so  far  as 
it  has  not  been  artificially  shaped  with  the  design  of 
10  Hahiwv  r^jresenting  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a 
trad^onT  P'^^y  religious  community,  but  still 
proceeds  upon  the  ordinary  i^csupposi- 
tions  as  to  the  national  ccxiditions  of  motional  life; 
the  older  traditim  does  so.  To  the  sphere  frf  Mnfri 
belongs  the  region  of  Midian  and  this  last  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  S.  Arabian  states. 
The  Elohisti  here  also  exhibits  the  original  and 
natural  view.  He  presupposes  that  Israel  was  heathen 
before  Moses  ^  and  that  Yahwi  first  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  during  his  sojourn  at  Hweb  before  the 
Exodus  {Ex.  S9-14).  Is  E  Jethko  the  father-in-biw  of 
Moses — whom,  however,  the  author  never  calls  i»est  of 
Midian  ' — still  appears  quite  clearly  in  a  rAIe  which  con- 
nects him  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  place — the 
Yahwi  of  Horeb  {Ex.  18).  When  the  Yahwist  proceeds 
to  make  him  priest  of  Midian  he  is  giving  true  expressicm 
to  the  dependence  of  Mosaism  on  the  civilisation  pre- 
vailing there  (writing  of  course  from  the  standpoint  di 
his  own  time-— the  eighth  century — when  Musri  actually 
was  a  state ;  see  KA  7*1'')  although  in  X\xra.  he  suppresses 
the  old  representation,  made  by  the  Elohist,  of  a  con- 
nection between  Yahwfr  and  the  older  culture  of  these 
regions  in  favour  of  a  more  spiritualised  doctrine  thrown 
into  stronger  contrast  with  the  ancient  religions. 

Every  historical  delineation,  however,  can  only  dqrict 
past  cmditions  in  terms  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
tl  Talna  of  l^o"*"'*        time.    Oiu-  oldest  source 
^JdU^trnT         indeed  conceive  and  set  f«th  the 
tramuona.  jgals  with  in  the  lively  colours 

of  its  own  age  ;  but  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
historical  contents  of  its  nuialive  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  firom  that  as  to  the  correctness  of  its 
apprehension  and  representati<m  of  the  milietL  The 
historical  value  of  the  accounts  themselves  is  to  be 
judged  of  solely  by  the  antiquity  of  the  date — i.t. ,  by 
the  possibility  of  a  genuine  historical  tr^ition.  The 
date  at  which  the  sources  E  and  J  were  finally  fixed  in 
writing  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the  eighth  century ; 
how  far  these  in  turn  rest  on  written  authorities — the 
only  ones  possessing  historical  validity — we  do  not 
know ;  but  in  no  case  can  they  be  supposed  to  go  so  £ar 
back  as  to  the  days  before  fix  monar^y.  An  oral  or 
popular  tradition  about  earlier  times  possesses  no  direct 
historical  value ;  no  people  preserves  definite  recollec- 
tions of  its  career  going  more  than  two  or  three  gener- 
ations back.  What  any  Israelitic  or  Judahite  source 
hands  down  to  us  fi'om  the  tradition  of  its  own  people 
must  always  be  judged  therefore  by  refereaoe  ut  the 
possibility  of  historical — i.e.,  written — sources  having 
been  used  (AVf  7^*1  304^).  What  does  not  rest  upon 
these  possesses  no  other  value  than  that  of  the  purely 
theoretical  doctrine  of  an  ancient  writer  upon  a  subject 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  And  such  theories  are  of 
course  of  less  value,  not  more,  than  those  of  modem 
science. 

A  Judabite-Israelite  histcmcal  tradition  in  the  sense 

just  indicated  is  excluded  for  the  times  of  the  sojourn 
in  Sinai ;  even  were  we  to  regard  these  as  hist<mcal  we 
could  not  carry  the  tradition  back  to  the  Sinaitic  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  case,  as  with  the 
whole  body  of  tiaditioa  relating  to  the  patriarchal  period 

t  According  to  the  present  writet's  view  the  oldest  source ; 

see  A'A  7TS(. 
a  Stade,  Cy/ 1 131 ;  Gen.  85 ;  Josh.  24. 

■  Whether  hie  name  was  Jechro  in  E,  or  whether  he  was  not 
rather  called  Hobab  the  Kenite  may  be  left  an  open  questioB. 
On  Hobab  see  Nu.102g  Judg.lttf4ii.  For  our  pre^eta. 
inqu^  it  is  indifferent  which  name  bdongs  to  E  and  wbicji  10 
J.  The  view  which  speaksofhim  as  a  Kenite  appnus  to  be  the 
older  and  in  that  case  would  beloDK  to  E.  This,  bowew, 
would  imply  that  Horeb  was  thousnl  of  as  being^  not  in  the 
Sinaitic  penuisula  but  much  nearer  tn«  Israelite  tcmtorj-,  in  the 
regioD  oc  the  tribe  of  Kain  <cp  S  15). 
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{^AT^  as  above),  we  have  always  to  apply  the  dis- 
tinction draws  between  'nation'  in  the  ethnological  sense 
and  the  same  word  in  its  kuUurgeschicktlieh  and  there- 
fore also  its  religious  sense.  In  die  view  of  antiquity  and 
therefore  of  Judah  there  was  no  such  distinction,  and 
hitherto  the  tradition  has  always  been  followed.  The 
nation  is  alone  the  bearer  ol  rdigioa,  of  tmth,  of  dvilisa- 
tion,  and  thus  of  the  ri^  that  alone  is  divine,  and  all 
tradition  as  all  thought  is  valid  for  this  people  alone, 
alongside  of  which  no  others  possess  any  right  in  any 
truth.  In  reality  every  nation,  like  every  individual, 
belongs  to  the  world  around  it  in  all  its  ideas  and  in  the 
treasures  of  its  material  and  spiritual  possessions.  The 
nation  <sS  tsrad  is  therefore  in  an  ethnok^cal  sense  to 
be  disdnguished  from  that  qriritual  movement — or 
religioD — of  whidi  U  is  represented  by  tradition  as 
having  been  the  bearer,  but  in  which  in  its  purity 
neither  a  complete  nor  an  exclusive  part  can  be  claimed 
by  the  nation  as  an  ethnological  whole.  The  religious 
idea  in  its  purity  was  grasped  only  the  spiritual 
leaders  in  Israel,  and  thoe,  as  we  now  know,  and  as 
indeed  is  la  itself  self-evident  and  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  things,  stood  in  spiritual  connection  with 
those  of  the  great  civilised  nations.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  for  the  Sinai-period,  as  well  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  body  of  patriarchal  legend,  the  historical  tradition 
at  bottom  has  a  connection  with  older  extraneous 
sources,  a  connectioat  the  object  of  which  is  to  set  foth 
the  relations  between  the  religion  of  YahwA  in  its 
principles  and  the  religious  and  spiritual  movements 
the  leading  lands  of  civilisation :  Abraham  comes  from 
Babylon ;  Joseph  goes  to  Egypt ;  the  revelation  of 
religion,  the  close  of  the  development,  takes  place  in  the 
region  of  a  third  civilisation,  and  is  brought  into  clearly 
expressed  connection  tlierewith  in  the  oldest  tradition 
13.  Oldest  means  of  the  figure  of  Jethro.  Thus 
.      .  _     for  the  special  question  as  to  how  we  are 

dTiuwitioiL  ^''.^'fl  '^'^ 

tribes  of  Israel  before  the  immigration  we 
are  again  led  back  to  investigation  of  the  history  of  the 
oldest  Arabian  civilisation.  Whether  we  may  venture 
to  hope  for  a  satis&ctory  answer  to  this  question, 
whether  we  shall  ever  find  in  that  quarter  the  definite 
starting-point  tor  those  movements  of  a  combined 
religious  and  political  nature  whidi  are  presupposed  in 
the  figtire  and  the  activity  of  a  Moses,  may  perhaps 
seem  doubtful  when  it  is  considered  how  far  we  still  are 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonians,  notwithstanding 
the  much  greater  fulness  of  the  information  we  actually 
possess  or  may  still  hope  for,  from  having  reached  any 
indication  as  to  the  historical  facts  <A  irtiich  perhaps 
tradition  is  taking  account  in  what  it  hands  down  to  as 
respecting  Abraham  and  Jacob.  Possibly  we  are  some- 
what better  off  in  the  case  of  Joseph  (see  Joseph, 
col.  2591). 

Thus,  for  any  conception  as  to  the  general  lie  of 
things,  the  conditions  under  which  this  great  movement 
(to  assume  its  historicity)  may  possibly  have  been 
brought  aboot,  we  must  be  content  to  fall  back  upon 
historical  parallels ;  and  these  are  very  numerous.  The 
first  rise  of  Islam,  and  many  of  the  religious  political 
movements  within  Islam,  enable  us  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  also  the  national  unification  of 
Israel  must  have  ocnne  about.  The  nation  must  have 
a  god,  and  therefim  also  a  worship ;  in  this  manner 
only  does  it  come  to  possess  a  claim  to  an  independent 
existence  as  a  poUtiol  unity.  The  law  according  to 
which  it  lives  and  without  which  a  nation  cannot  exist 
is  in  all  oriental  antiquity  revealed  by  God  and  in 
every  case  rests  upon  (divinely  imparted)  knowledge. 
All  Imowledge  and  all  law  is  thus  of  divine  origin, 
— is  religion.  Hence  political  movements  generally 
assume  a  prevailingly  religions  character,  the  secular 
demands  being  based  upon  divine  right.  So  it  was 
with  Mdiammed  and  many  other  prophets  in  Islam ; 
so  also  in  our  own  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  Ref<»mation. 
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The  activity  of  Moses — or,  if  you  will,  the 
political  developments  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
IS  ThaHoMH^^  Moses  legend — must  be  regarded 
cfcATT  ''^  having  bren  a  movement  of  this 
sort.  The  Sinai-period  would  in  that 
case  represent  in  some  sense  the  crownii^  of  the  work, 
the  giving  of  the  charter,  in  a  word  the  political 
organisation  of  the  movement.  As  such  it  b  repre- 
sented even  in  the  lq;end,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.   For  the  theophany,  etc ,  see  Moses, 

The  attempt  at  a  historical  criticism  of  the  Exodus 
legend  and  its  culminating  point  the  lcf[islatioo  at 
St^iax,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bedouin 
manner  of  life  with  its  forms  of  oi^anisation  must 
supply  also  the  key  to  any  historical  contents  this 
epiaade  may  have  as  also  to  those  of  the  whole  legend 
of  the  early  history  of  Israel.  The  '  Semitic  peoples' 
are  regarded  as  '  nomads '  who  develop  their  distinctive 
views  and  so  also  their  religion  from  the  midst  of  their 
primitive  surroundings.  Tlic  essence  of  thrir  forms  of 
oi^anisation  is  held  to  find  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
Arab  Bedouin  life  as  this  is  disclosed  to  us  in  Arabian 
poetry  and  in  the  tradition  of  Islam  based  upon  this. 

On  this  view  the  form  of  organisation  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  Israelite  national  consciousness  is  the  tribal. 
It  is  indisputable  that  this  is  the  view  presented  also  in 
the  OT,  and  that  Israel  also  in  actual  fiict,  exactly  like 
other  peoples  oi  the  East  in  a  similar  comparatively  low 
sta^  of  culture,  is  not  unacquainted  with  this  view  and 
this  form  of  organisation.  This  being  so,  the  god  who 
was  to  be  the  God  of  Israel,  had  of  necessity  to 
be  the  god  of  the  leading  tribe  which  laid  hold  on 
the  h^^ony.  and  thus  made  its  tribal  god  into  a 
national  god  in  the  same  way  as  its  cbirf  or  shdk 
raised  himself  to  the  po»tioa  of  ldi%  of  the  nadon. 
Stade  (GVI  1i3i)-supposes  Kain  to  Yost  been  such  a 
tribe,  because  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (see  above)  the 
priest  is  brought  into  connection  with  Kain.  Carrying 
this  furthw,  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god,  and  thus  the  tribal  centre  of 
worship,  must  be  thought  of  as  being  at  the  place  which 
the  corresponding  Iq^d  thinks  of  as  Sinai  (Wi.  GI 

This,  however,  would  give  only  the  one  dde  of  the 
legend,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  ethnological 
character  of  the  entire  conception,  and  looks  upon  the 
nation  of  Israel  through  the  eyes  of  antiquity.  All  that 
follows  from  this  is  that  in  Judah-Israel,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  historical  period  or  period  of  the  monarchyt  a 
tribe,  nqral  house,  and  worslup  was  in  the  ascendant 
which  traced  its  home  to  the  Snai-regioiL  The 
religious  or  kultur^sckichilKk  side  of  the  question 
will  have  to  be  kept  quite  separate.  Whence  did  the 
worship,  which  is  that  of  the  nation  of  Israel  in  the 
kulfurgtiehic/iilich  sense,  receive  its  real  contents,  its 
doctrine?  L^^d  answers  the  question  with  the  wtvd 
revelation ;  but  if  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the 
historical  and  genetic  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  a  doctrine  which  had  grown  up  on  the  soil  of 
the  ancient  civilisations.  For  it  is  peoples  of  civilisation, 
n(H  nomads  and  peasants,  that  develop  new  and 
higher  ideas  in  the  struggle  with  those  of  a  lower  and 
now  no  longer  sufficient  view  of  the  world — Religion, 
i.e.,  ethic  and  law. 

The  question  which  arises  out  of  the  possitMlity  that 
Sinai  or  Horeb  had  been  the  centre  of  worship  of  a 

. .  aiTiai  or  tribe  that  had  the  predominance 

aoTMh  *       J"d^-Israel  leads  us  to  consideration 

varlatulT  ^  position  of  this  mountain.  For 
t^MH  though  we  are  aUe  to  prove  that 

r"'^  cosmological  ideas  are  here  involved, 
many  analogous  phenomena  show  that  the  localities  so 
viewed  need  not  necessarily  be  pure  figments  of  theoty, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  localisation  of  these  theo- 
retiod  ideas  is  the  general  rule;   As  is  usually  the  case, 
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however,  so  also  in  the  present  instance,  a  comparison 
of  the  difTcTcnt  sources  shows  that  relative  objects  of 
worship,  ot  the  earthly  copies  of  heavenly  places,  are 
located  by  the  nrions  soorces  or  traditions  in  very 
diverse  situations.  This  holds  good  of  the  mountain 
upon  which  Yahwi  dwells,  exactly  as  it  holds  good  of 
any  other  seat  of  deity.  Every  nation,  or  every  tribe, 
must  necessarily  point  to  it  within  its  own  domain ; 
but,  as  in  every  nation  and  state  various  strata  of 
culture  and  population  are  represented,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  also  various  doctrines  arise,  so,  in  like 
Rianner,  different  localisations  can  be  handed  down  in 
the  various  strata  of  the  tradition.  A  classical  example 
of  this  is  presented  by  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gendm  {see 
above,  §  3).  The  tradition  (J)  which  places  them 
beside  Shecheni  has  held  its  ground  victoriously.  In 
their  cosmic  meaning,  however,  as  the  two  summits  of 
the  Mountain  of  the  World,  they  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  held  in  reverence  also  in  other  seats  of  worship. 
In  the  territory  of  other  gods  as  well  as  at  Shechem 
(Ephnum).  So,  for  example,  in  the  domain  of  worship 
of  the  once  more  extensive  tribe  (Winckler,  GI2)  of 
Benjamin,  in  the  region  of  Bethel.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  gloss  in  Dt.1130  (cp  Gerizih,  §  a):  they  are 
utuated  near  the  <^1gal,  the  political  centre  of  Benjamin 
«4iidi  stands  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  other  names  for  Jachin  and 
Boas  in  so  far  as  these  stand  for  definite  cosmological 
ideas  (N.  and  S. ,  or  £.  and  W.  point)  precisely  as 
Sinai  and  Horeb  do.  Thus  no  difficulty  ought  to  be 
felt  if  the  mountain  of  Yahw6  also  is  placed  in  various 
IB.  Pra.  localities.  The  view  which  brings  it  into 
MxlHa.  connection  with  the  Kenite  tribe  and  which 
wo  must  regard  as  the  oldest,  doubtless  has 
In  mind  not  the  Sinaitic  pminsula,  but  the  region  to  the 
S.  of  Judah,  that  is  to  say  Edom.  This  still  finds  clear 
expression  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  64) :  '  Yahw^, 
when  thou  goest  forth  from  Se'ir  and  comest  down  from 
the  mountain  (rnb= Ass.  ladS;  see  Field,  1}  of  Edom ' ; 
similarly  also  in  tH.33a^  (see  PARAK,  and  cp  We. 
Prol.  O  359,  and  Di.  ad  he. ).  In  like  manner  j  K,  198 
originally  placed  Horeb  (thus  belonging  to  E,  the 
oldest  source  on  which  Dt.  rests)  in  the  region  of 
Edom,  that  is,  of  Ken,  for  Elijah  cannot  have  under- 
taken any  remote  desert  journey  when  he  is  already 
at  the  point  of  fainting  at  the  close  of  a  single  day.^ 
The  forty  days  were  first  introduced  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  parallelism  with  the  Moses-l^^end.*  The  words 
of  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  65)  indicate  that  even  the 
tradition  which  used  the  name  Sinai  was  influenced  by  the 
same  view  with  regard  to  its  situaticm.  This  would  go 
to  show  that  the  Yahwistic  tradition  also — for  Dt.  follows 
E  (cp.  %  I ) — looked  at  matters  in  the  same  light.  J  and 
E,  however,  comprise  the  whole  tradition  which  comes 
fmn  the  times  of  Judah's  national  exiuenoe.  This 
would  be  In  entire  agreement  with  all  that  we  have  to 
presuppose  for  a  period,  the  conceptions  of  which 
must  have  confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
_  .  pff^  actual  and  possible.  The  free  play  of  fancy, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  the  claims  of 
Judah  to  territory  outside  of  its  proper 
limits,  could  first  come  to  their  rights  only  after  the 
nation  had  been  torn  away  from  its  native  soil,  when 
Judah  had  come  to  be  no  longer  a  nation  but  only  a 
religious  community,  the  sfdiere  of  whose  activity  was 

1  ECp  DlSSis,  where  Renan,  Wdlhausen,  and  Steoemagd 
read  'J'p         '  be  wbo  dwells  in  .Sinai.'] 

>  WL  ci  1 33  ;  Sinend,  A  Tliche  Rel.-gtsck.^  35.  [See  also 
PxoPHBT,  II  7  g.  Kittel  {IfK,  KBm.  itp)  siiU  supposes  die 
Htmb  of  ths  narrative  lo  be  in  the  Knaitic  peninsula ;  so  too 
von  G^\,AUiirML  Kulutdtim,  tj  (cp  Ritter,  Krdkmidt,<^ 
viii.  a,  ADschn.  1,  p.  576).  A  somewnat  keener  critkisiii  of 
the  text,  bowever,  is  adverse  to  this  view  (see  Crit.  B^.  aa 
t  K.19s).   Cp  th«  remark  on  col,  1171,  Una  t^ff. — T.  k.  c*] 

■  Ex.  24 18  tP]>  Tbe  forty  days  of  absence  in  the  wilderness 
(cp  the  temptation  of  Jesux),  On  the  significance  of  the  number 
see  Wi.  GJi  13  Bj  (cp  Nuubek,  |  8). 
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limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  civilisation  of  Hither 
Asia. 

The  writing  which  arose  out  of  such  ideas  as  these  is 
what  is  now  known  as  P ;  we  could,  almoK,  therefore, 
have  guessed  beforehand  that  tbe  transference  tX  the 
cosmic  idea  of  Sinai  as  the  seat  of  Yahw6  to  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  proceeds  from  this  source  or  from 
the  view  upon  which  this  source  is  based.  It  finally 
became  the  basis  for  a  conception  of  Israel — of  its 
fHxiper  significance  and  of  its  past — which  could  never 
have  «isen  in  the  times  in  whk:h  Judab  had  a 
national  existenob  All  those  alterations  and  trans- 
positions of  ge<^raphical  ideas  which  extend  Israel's 
pov^  far  beyond  its  histcnical  frontiers*  are  poet- 
exilic.  With  this  it  would  agree  that  tlie  Hst  of  stages, 
the  precise  itinerary  of  Israel's  journey  to  Sinai  and 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  is  peculiar  to  P. 

The  localisation  of  the  Mt.  of  God  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  must  thtis  at  the  earliest  beloi^  to  a  boe — 
that  is,  post -exilic — date.  Thus  we  cannot  assign  to  it  a 
historical  value,  nor  can  it  prove  anything  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  older  views  of  Israel,  or  of  the  religious  and 
cosmc^raphical  conceptions  of  Judah  befcne  the  exile. 
For  the  intellectual  contents  <rf  the  Judaism  codified  by 
P,  however,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  site  assumed  for  the 
mountain  by  P  would  be  unimportant ;  the  essential 
thing  to  notice  is  that  it  has  been  transferred  from 
regions  which  the  national  consciousness  bad  regarded 
as  adjoining  (in  the  S. )  to  r^ions  more  remote. 

Yet  in  this  case  we  must  also  leave  it  open  as  a 
possibility  that  the  transposition  was  not  made  in  a 
wholly  arbitrary  manner.  The  old  orientals  knew 
their  world,  and  even  the  waste  mountain  massif  of 
Snai  was  not  for  them  a  mere  land  of  fiiiry  tales  in'whkh 
all  things  are  possible.  Just  as  little  as  the  localisatioa 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  beside  Shechem  or  besde  the 
Gilgal  (Bethel)  was  possible  without  some  definite  point 
of  attachment  in  the  adjacent  cults,  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  the  mountain  of  Yahw6  to  be  transferred  to 
tbe  Sinaitic  peninsula  without  a  similar  reference. 

On  this  point,  also,  hisloiy  bils  us  as  well  as  the  data 
of  archaeology ;  we  possess  no  feet  from  tbe  older  time 
which  would  enable  us  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  centre 
of  worship  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  About  this  time, 
in  all  likelihood,  Kedar  {KAT^I)  ruled  in  the  then 
Musri  and  Melu^ia  as  predecessors  of  the  Nabataeans. 
In  view  of  the  likeness  of  all  oriental  wonbips  in  their 
fundamental  thought,  it  is  very  easily  posuUe  that  in 
pre-Christian  times  also  the  same  spots  whicb  Judaism 
pointed  to  as  its  Sinai,  and  Christianity  afterwards 
took  over  were  already  boly.  What  we  can  learn 
of  the  cults  of  those  regions  shows  the  same  forms  of 
worship  and  secret  doctrine  as  Christianity  has  takm 
over  from  the  ancient  East.  The  worship  of  the 
morning-star  (Lucifer — i.e.,  the'Athtar  of  the  southern 
IT  Ea  1       Arabs)  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  ex- 

saer^  pl^  ^  ^  "''^ 

limes,  and  all  subsequent  conquerors 
successively  took  it  over  in  its  essential  features.  'Athtar, 
however,  is,  alike  in  substance  and  in  form,  essentially 
identical  with  the  Marduk  of  Babylon.  Marduk  is  the 
spring  sun  and  the  mcsning  son,  which  is  also  repre- 
sented by  the  kindred  body  «4)ich  is  the  morning  star, 
according  as  the  sun  is  regarded — as  in  Babylon — as  a 
masculine  divinity,  and  the  morning  planet  IStar  as  the 
feminine,  or 'Athtar  is  regarded  as  masculine  and  the 
sun  as  feminine — as  with  the  Arabs  (see  KA  T^),  The 
worship  of  tbe  morning  star  is  borne  witness  to  b)-  St. 
Nilus  about  400  a.d.  as  being  that  of  tbe  Saracens  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  Nabatsean  DuSaramerely 
gave  to  the  primeval  deity  a  Nabataean  name.  The 
mystic  doctrines  of  his  worship  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  vonal  god  at  all  his  seats  and  the  same 
as  were  taken  over  by  Christianity.     Thus  Isidore 

1  The  conceptioD  of  Aiam  as  Damascus,  of  'dier  ha^nahar  as 
Syria,  and  so  lonh.  See  WL  (7/3. 
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Characemis  (see  Hesychius,  s.v.  Aowro^)  knows  him 
u  '  DionysuSi'  that  is,  the  sod  of  the  virf^D  Semele, 
who  as  summer  and  winter  deity  is  the  Tammuz  of 
the  Canaanites — i.e.,  the  Mardulc  (and  Nebo)  of  the 
Babylonians,  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians  {MVG,  1901, 

378).  litis  is  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  thought,  a 
copying  of  Christian  doctrine ;  on  the  contrary,  both 
alike  sprmg  from  the  same  root,  the  primeval  wiental 
Mie.  So  too,  we  bear  in  the  regions  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  down  lo  the  time  of  Mohammed,  at  Elusa  ( = 
^alasa)  of  the  worship  of  the  alone  God  who  is  wor- 
shipped as  dhu-  l-^lasa  and  whose  designation  ulti- 
mately means,  as  indicated,  the  only  God.'  Here, 
also,  the  assumption  of  '  Christian  infiuence '  is  merely  a 
distortion  t£  the  question ;  we  are  dealing  mth  ancient 
oriental  doctrines  and  seats  of  worship  with  new 

masters,  changed  only  thnr  names,  not  thtir  forms  or 
the  fundamental  thoughts  underlying  them.  If,  accord- 
ingly, that  writing  and  body  of  doctrine  of  Judaism 
which  sets  forth  monotheism  in  its  strictest  and  most 
abstract  presentation,  namely  P,  removed  the  seat  of 
YahwA  to  the  peninsula  of  Sioai,  it  may  very  well  have 
coimected  it  with  actual  seats  of  WOTship  wMcb  in  their 
worship  set  forth  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  Elusa. 

Thus  arises,  finally,  the  question  as  to  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  identification  of  the  mountain  in  the 
lA.  Sarhll  ^''^^^'^  peninsula  for  which  the  claim  is 
J  made  that  it  was  the  mountain  of  revela- 
tion.  If  what  has  ahready  been  said  be 
accepted,  the  only  possible  question  is  as 
to  an  identification  of  the  doctrine  of  late  exilic  Judaism 
with  localities  that  had  already,  at  an  earlier  date,  been 
rendered  sacred  by  a  worship  that  was  analogous  so  far 
as  outward  form  was  concerned. 

By  tradition  two  mountains  have  from  the  first  been 
put  forward,  each  as  having  been  the  mountain  of 
revelation,  and  the  question  between  them  has  continued 
under  discussion  down  to  the  (vesent  day ;  these  arc 
Mt.  Serbai  in  the  W.  and  Jebel  MQsS,  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  massif  of  the  peninsula. 

If  we  are  to  attach  any  value  to  the  tradition  at  ell, 
then  unquestionably  Mt.  Serbftl  has  most  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  The  oldest  witnesses,  fixim  Eusebius  down 
to  Cosnias  Indopleustes,  testify  to  it,  and  the  numerous 
iauras  or  monastic  settlements  show  that  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity  paid  honour  to  the  holy  sites 
in  Serb&l  and  in  W&dy  Flr^ln  near  the  episcopal  town 
of  Pheirdn  situated  there  (which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century).  Jebel  MQS&  was  first 
declared  to  be  a  holy  place  by  Justinian  {537-565),  who 
there  founded  a  church  in  honour  of  St,  Mary  the 
Virgin.  There  is  no  earlier  tradition  in  its  &vour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasons  are  transparently  clear  why, 
from  henceforth,  the  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  the 
new  site  should  remain  with  it. 

The  monastic  settlements  on  Serbftl  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  and  were  more  than  once  oevaitated  by 
them  (so.  Tor  example,  in  373  and  again  in  395  or  411,  of  which 
latter  incident  Ammonius  and  Nilus  have  given  u*  accounts  as 
eye-mtiKsses).  Justinian  supplied  to  his  ar^ment  in  favour  of 
the  sacred  lite  the  necessary  support  by  erecting  a  tart  also  which 
gave  ibc  monks  the  protection  tliey  needed  agmnat  the  Bedouins, 
•o  that  they  nadually  withdrew  from  He  SerbAl  to  the  safer 
neiKhbourhood  of  Jebel  M&sO.  Hie  true  reuon  fbr  the 
abandonment  of  SerbdJ  and  the  tiansftnnce  of  its  associations 
elsewhere,  however,  b  most  likety  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  fifth  century  the  monks  of  Pharan  wore  threatened  by  the 
orthodox  synods  as  Hooothelete  and  Monophinju  heretics. 
Justinian's  measure  was  iherefijre  dictated  by  policy  and  was 
simply  a  confirmatloa  of  the  decisions  of  the  councils. 

Even  if  we  choose  to  assume'a  connection  of  the 
post-exilic  but  pre-Jnstinian  id«itificatton  with  the 
institutions  of  an  older  cultus,  the  sole  witnesses  that 
we  have,  the  Nabatsean,  testify  decidedly  for  SerblU. 

t  See  Ml  'G,  1901,  p.  378,  on  the  meaning  of  dhdl-^alafa  in 
the  same  sense  as  Mohammed's  ahl«|  ^ur.  iia).  Elusa— Halafa 
according  to  Tucb  (cp  WRS,  Jtt/.  Sem.^).  On  Halaifa  see 
IHilmer,  Dtwi  ^  Hu  Bxodmt^  493  [also  Bbied,  Nbgbb,  |  7, 
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Sibny  Sinaitic  inscriptions,*  which  essentially  contain 
merely  the  names  of  passing  pUgrims  and  date  from 
Nabatsean  times  onwards,  are  found  in  by  far  the 
greatest  numbers  in  the  W&dy  Mokatteb  (Valley  of 
Inscriptions)  of  the  Serbfil  group ;  the  Musi  group 
comes  far  behind  it  in  this.  The  inscriptions  cannot, 
however,  be  r^arded  as  the  idle  scribUings  of  passing 
trade  caravans ;  without  a  doubt  they  are  connected 
with  the  Sanctis  of  the  spot,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
the  work  of  pilgrims. 

If  in  these  circumstances  the  question  as  to  what 
mountain  was  thought  of  in  later  times  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, one  of  little  profit,  we  have  the  additional 
difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  identification 
of  the  other  sites  which  mig^t  be  supposed  to  be  made 
certain  by  the  narrative  ^  Exodus  (Rephidim,  etc. ). 
It  is  doubtless  true,  indeed,  that  Judaism,  like  the 
ancient  East  in  general,  had  a  definite  conception  regard- 
ing the  lands  of  which  it  spoke.  If,  accordingly,  any 
one  wanted  to  describe  a  definite  route  as  that  of  the 
Exodus,  be  was  quite  able  to  do  so.  But  the  Exodus- 
legend,  Uke  all  OT  narratives,  is  full  of  mythological 
allosioDS.  and  in  order  to  bring  in  these  there  is  never  any 
avernon  to  that  arbitrariness  which  is  so  irreccmdlable 
with  our  modem  ideas  of  get^aphical  fidelity.  If 
Sinai  was  thought  of  as  the  earthly  image  of  a  definite 
cosmical  idea  then  must  also  the  legend — which  also 
lay  before  P — indicate  on  the  way  to  Sinai  the  corre- 
sponding phenomena  of  the  heavenly  path  to  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  universe ;  but  it  may  wdl  be 
questioned  whether,  when  this  was  being  done  in  a 
representation  so  condensed  and  so  excerpt-like  as  that 
of  P,  sufficient  points  of  attachment  would  be  given  to 
render  possible  a  comparison  between  the  writer's 
representati(»i  and  the  actual  geographical  &icts. 

For  the  partisans  of  Jebel  MOsA  there  still  remains 
the  secondary  question  whether  the  actual  Jebel  MOsft 
itself  was  the  motmtain  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  or 
whether  (so  Robinson)  this  is  not  rather  to  be  sotigfat  in 
the  R£s  es-Safs&f,  NW  of  Jebel  MQs£. 

From  the  punt  of  view  of  historical  criticism  the  Sinai  qucs- 
ticm  haSf  in  common  with  so  many  other  quesdons  of  biUical 
archnology  and  ^ecwraphy,  received  but  little  attention.  That 
the  aepaiate  particulars  regarding  the  occarren<»  and  dates  of 
the  Sinai  episode  have  but  a  limited  attestation  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  legends  themselves,  and  in  the  form  of  their  development. 
It  a,  however,  upon  an  uncritical  faith  in  these  that  all  those 
researches  and  constructions  restj  of  n^ich  the  most  important 
are  those  of  Lepaios  {Rtut  von  Tiub*»  nock  der  Haibiiml  da 
Sinai),  and  the  works  of  travel  by  Burckhardt^,  Rilppell,  Fraas. 
Robinson,  Palmer.  The  seographical  details  are  presentea 
clearly  but  uncritically  in  ESers  (Dttirci  doien  Mum  Sinai),  As 
the  Sioai-peninsula  is  pretty  frequently  visited  by  tourists,  the 
handbooks  also  (see,  t^.,  Baed.  Pal,,9i  igpi)give  the  needful 
particulars  as  lo  the  topography  of  the  re^on.  An  attempt  to 
apply  the  principles  of  geosraptiical  and  historical  possibility  to 
the  explanaticm  of  the  biblical  narratives  was  made  by  Greene, 
-       ■ -  ■   -  883)! 

then 

.  .  ,  ""d 

the  march  through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  are  impossible,  that 
therefore  an  exoons  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  cannot  have  been 
achieved  otherwise  than  by  tbe  ordinary  caravan-route  (Greene 
proves  his  point ;  only,  the  real  historical  impossibility  lies  rather 
in  what  he  assumes ;  the  stay  in  EgyMl  Although  ne  takes  no 
account  of  variety  of  sources  (cp  |  ro)  Charles  Beke  {Diteovtritt 
^ Sinai  it  Aradia  and ef^  Mtdian,  London,  1B7B)  is  led  so  far 
by  his  sound  sense  on  the  righttradc  in  his  attempts  at  identiiica. 
lion  as  to  find  Sinai  in  the  territory  Midian.  Only,  here  too, 
all  tbe  data  of  the  legend  are  treated  as  available  for  geographi- 
cal definition. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  Sinai  as  Hagar  by 
Paul  in  Gal.  4  as  rests  doubtless  upon  the  same  astro- 
Ifl  Hal  ia«  logical  and  cosmological  identifications 
as  does  the  double  name  of  the  moun- 
tain. Tat  if  there  is  also  a  play  upon  the  name  of 
Hagar,  that  in  the  writer's  mind  cannot  be  the  Arab, 
f^jor  ('stone') — for  t^does  not  mean  rock — bat  tbe 

1  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  discussed  by  M.  A.  Levy  la 
ZDMG 14  (1S60),  363-4»o.  after  the  copies  of  Lepdus  in  Dimk' 
mdler  aia  AgfjUe»  «■  Aihiopitn,  etc.,  A  Blatt  14*91  (Inscrqt- 
tions  of  WSdyJHokaUdiL  The  inscriptions  have  baoo  cdlected 
by  Euting,  SimaitiKMt  ttuekrifien,  Berlin,  1S91. 
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Arab,  kt^,  'midday,'  (^«.,  culmination  podnt*  Tfaui  it 
becomes  Hoceb.    The  eabninalkn 

point— the  N.  point  of  the  ecliptic — ctKrespondSt 
however,  in  the  old  cosmology  to  the  N.  point  of  the 
Universe  (the  N.  pole),  and  this  is  represented  upon 
earth  by  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  heavenly 
antitype  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (vwtrroixti  M  rp 
IcpomiXV).  H.  w, 

tVon  Gall  {AlHsr.  JCvltsOtiitt,  15)  regards  the  iden- 
tification of  Horeb  and  Sou  as  a  post-exilic  confusion 
SO  Variana  t"**   MaL  8m  Ps.  106 19).  Originally 
■wiMmL  distinct    Hweb  lay  in  the 

Snoitic  peninsula,  Sinai  in  Midian,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Arabia  (cp  We.  ProL^  359  ;  Moore, 
Judps,  X40,  179 ;  Stade,  BtUst.  des  Volka  ItratU  is). 
But  see  renurin  above  <»  1  K.  198,  and  cp  MosBS,  {  5. 
Not  all  critics,  however,  admit  that  the  {sevalent 
opinion  is  free  from  serious  objections.  Holzinger 
{KHC,  Ex.,  p.  66}  remarks  that  there  are  difficulties 
attending  all  attempts  to  locate  the  mountain  of  legisla- 
tion.  If  we  had  only  Judg.  64  before  us,  we  should 
naturally  seek  for  the  mountain  near  Kactesh :  at  any 
rate,  1  K.  198  does  not  Eavour  a  site  in  the  Saaitic 
peninsula.  Captain  A.  £.  Haynes,  R.E.  {of  the 
Palmer  Search  Expedition)  placed  Mt  Sinai  in  the 
desert  of  Et-TOi,  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Kadesh 
(PEFQ.  1896,  p.  175^).  Sayce  {Cril.  Mm.  263^) 
considers  a  site  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  be  excluded 
by  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  garrison  in  charge  of 
the  mines,  and  plaras  Sinai  in  the  eastern  mountains  of 
Self.  Cbeyne  {B.  Sii.,  eoL  3»o9)  prefers  some  moun- 
tain-group near  Kadesh  on  text-critical  grounds,  which 
fovour  the  supposition  that  the  Moses-clan  was  admitted 
to  the  JUS  coHHubii  and  to  religious  communion  by  a 
tribe  of  Misrites  (not  Midianites)  or  Kenites  which 
dwelt  near  Kadesh.' 

As  to  the  names  '  Sinai  *  and  '  Horeb '  the  most 
different  theories  have  been  oflered.  Gesenius  {Thes. 
94811)  suggests  '  muddy '  as  opposed  to  ^nh  '  dry. '  The 
usual  critical  theory  connects  *]<d  wth  |*Di  ' the 
moon -god ;  the  i^ausibiltty  o(  Htm  is  manifest  (see  g  3), 
even  without  referring  to  the  &ct  that  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  moon-worship  was  practised 
by  heathen  Arabs  in  the  Sinai  penta5U^(Ba,thg.  Beitr. 
105  :  ZDMGZao^f.).  The  article  Zm,  however,  sug- 
gests another  explanation  ;  both  [<x  and  |<o  may  be 
comiptionscrf'  Sttjorf  parallel  comiptions  are  frequent) ; 
consequently  ti<D  maybe  acmi^itton  of  ^Tttjcv.'  This 
would  corr^Mutd  to  yf\,  r^anled  as  a  corruption  of 
^HBtn*  (see  MosRS,  g  $) ;  tiaditkn  kiwv  no  other  name 
for  the  sacred  mountain  than  'Jerahmeelite,"l8hmaelite.' 
A  more  obvious  explanation  is  '  drought '  (from  ij^n. 
•  to  be  dry '),  or  as  Wlnckler  explains,  ■  glowing  (heat)'; 
see  §  3,  end.  Lagarde,  however  {Ueieri,  85),  con- 
nects with  Aram.  313,  '  to  plough,' — t.  k.  c]   h.  w. 

SIHIH,  THE  LAND  OF  (D^^p  ;  nepccoN 
[BKAQ];  terra  australis.-  Pesh.  p^^).  Is.  IBiaf- 
Formerly  biblical  geographers  were  inclined  to  see  here 
a  reference  to  China — the  land  of  the  Sitiae  or  Thinae 
ofthe  geographer  Ptolemy  ( Ar.  and  Syr.  ftn).  It  was  not 
supposed  that  the  writer  knew  of  Jewish  exiles  in  China, 
but  that  he  ¥nshed  to  express  tfke  idea  that  from  the 
very  forthest  possible  point  the  chitdren  of  Zion  ^nidd 
return.  The  theory,  first  suggested  Arias  Montanus 
(i6ih  cent.),  has  been  both  defended  and  opposed  with 

1  [Oi 
critical 


the  repretenutlon  in  our  Hebrew  text  hat  ariien.  It  ii  based 
on  a  now  critklHn  of  the  lonn  of  the  Hoao-namdve. 

*  The  altamadve  would  be  to  connect  '^yoT  the  name 
of  the  Bab^onion  Hoon-god.  The  ume  connexion  would  then 
have  to  be  Minpoeed  for  the  other  members  of  the  group  of  (prob. 
aUy)  related  names— Snpr.  ^lar.  ^awi  Siitr(cp  Saul, 
Shobal,  Shbmcjkl).  On  toe  around  of  numerous  phnomena, 
not  all  ofiriiicfa  are  indicated  in  tbe  prcMot  work,  the  writer 
hesitates  to  suppose  this  connecdon. 
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much  learning  (see  Stnuss-Tomey  in  DeL  /cr.A 
688^,  cp  I*)  488^  ;  Cbe.,A^/t.A2ao^;  Teirien 
de  Lacouperie,^  BOR\  [1886-7],  45J^  183^).  but  the 
philol<^<»l  and  historical  difficulties  have  tlecitted  recent 
critics  against  it  (see  Dillm.-Kittel,  Duhm,  Che.  in 
SBOT,  Marti).  China  became  known  too  late,  and 
we  should  expect  tl-y*.  In  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  the  place  of  composition,  Duhm  thinks  of  tbe 
*  Phoenician  Sinites'  mentioned  in  Gen.  lOrr ;  Klosts- 
mann,  Cbeyne  (in  SBOT),  and  Marti  would  read  Q^np, 
and  see  a  referenoe  to  Stbne  tf-v-] — i.e. ,  Assouan  on 
the  Nile. 

If  hotraver  (i)  the  view  expressed  elsewhere  (Prophet, 
9  43)  is  correct,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Restoration  relates 
to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  a  N.  Arabian  captivity, 
and  if  (a)  the  geographical  horizon  of  Gen.  10  has  been 
expanded,  so  that  only  a  keen  observer  can  discern  its 
original  limitation  to  the  N^b  and  Arabia,  tbe  [voUem 
of  '  Sinim '  is  solved,  and  the  remark  of  Skinner  and 
Marti  that  it  is  a  hopeless  enigma  is  refitted. 

Oitically  inveetigated,  the  ethnic  names  of  Gen.  10  ij-ifls 
(«4iich  have  been  tranilbrmed  bjr  tbe  redactor)  are  profaaMr  as 
follows  :— 

^eaai(or  $aiiO,  Hisiur,  Rt^^ihoth,  Ishnudltc,  Aiainmit:,. 
Gcehurite,  Hcnt^  Jcranmedite,  Sinite,  Aradiic(ar  AtpaditaT), 
Mifrite,  Haacatbite. 

That  tbe  name  '  Sin '  was  firmly  rooted  10  the  Hegtlo 
is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  '  Sin '  foi  a  wilderness 
(Ex.  I61)  and  of  'Sinai'  (in  Musri ;  see  MoSES,  § 
14,  Sinai,  |§  4,  15)  f<x  a  motmtain.  From  this  point 
of  view.  Duhm's  thecxy  was  a  step  towards  the  true 
solution.  Whether,  however.  Sin,  Sini,  Sinim  are 
original,  and  connected  with  Sin  tbe  Babylonian  moon- 
god,  may  be  questioned.  Analogy  bvonrs  the  view 
that  Sin  like Zin  (is)  isacoRuption<^SM)n»*(Ishniael) ; 
see  Sinai,  §  ao,  and  cp  Shbh. 

Filling  up  cme  obvious  lacuna,  the  passage  now 
becomes — 

Lo,  these  come  fnm  Jeimhmeol  ftnenTlA 

And  lo,  these  from  Zapbon,S 

And  [lo,  these]  &om  Arabia  (p>;ritn^. 

And  these  fion  the  land  of  Smm  (w,  IshmaelJ). 

  T.  K.  C 

SINITE  (»;i*Bi:i— »>.,  the  Sinite;  fccCNN&iON  [AELl 
CeiNAlOY  Ant.i.9t\;  s/ar^C'M),  a  Canaanile 

(Phoenician)  tribe,  Gen.  lOir^i  Ch.  lis(om.  B,  dC€N- 
NCi  [L]).  In  Ass.  inscr.  {SiamMu),  as  wc31  as  in  OT. 
the  name  is  grouped  with  Arka  (Askite),  and 
Simirra  (Zeharite),  in  the  former  sometimes  also 
with  Umu  [e.g.'KB\.  172  ii.  27  a6)  which  Fried.  DeL 
{Par.  983)  proposes  to  find  in  ^al'ai  el-Hosn  NEL 
of  Tripoli  and  W.  of  ^omf.  In  spite  <A  the  different 
sibilant  it  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  land  of  Si-a-na'<U,* 
mentioned  in  the  rooncdith  of  Shatmaneser  II.,  im- 
mediately after  Irkanat  (Askite,  «.  j),  Arvad,  and 
Usanat  (cp  Usnu) ;  the  king  bears  the  characteristic 
name  Adunuba'li  (cp  ^srit  CISi.  no.  138,  etc.).  It 
is  less  certain  whether  Sin  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
N.  Syrian  cities  visited  by  Thotmes  III.* 

Apart  from  such  bdp  as  the  above  evidence  yidds. 
the  ute  oS  '  Sin'  is  uncertain.  The  identificadoti  with 
Syn  near  the  Nakr'Aria  (see  Gbookaphy,  |  16  [xj) 
finds  some  support  in  the  Targ.  rendering  '  Orthosia,' 

1  This  clever  and  mucb-regretted  scholar  thought  ofAetribcs 
of  the  Sina  on  (he  slopes  of  the  Hindu-cusb.  '  They  are  enume*>- 
Bted  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  In  the  Mahabhftiata,  the  great  qxie 
of  India,  in  the  LaUtA  nttara,  in  the  Ramayana,  the  Puranas, 
and  elsewhere,  a  body  of  evidence  whkh  goes  back  to  the  times 
before  the  Ouristian  eta.'  They  are  now,  it  is  added,  five  in 
number,  and  stil!  live  in  the  same  or  nearly  tbe  same  region. 

S  Duhm  and  Mart!  (cp  also  SBOT)  omit  as  an  inter- 

polation  from  Ps.  lOT  3.  This  ariaei  from  tb^  not  rightlif 
understanding  pgs  (see  ZaphonX  and  involvec  insertinx  a  new 
sticbiu,  pon  mtpo  nSm-   See  Crit.  BH, 

*  SoCraig, X'irlinlMi  theulderraadiiiEis JT4«-M*«r. en 

4  Viz. :  S^'na-r-ka.y  <m)  and  Sfi^iio^rm'g'^tiijf.  (xir):  tbe 
former  may  mean  'Sin  the  hinder' (cp  Ass.  mrk»,  'bdmid^; 


see  WMU,  At.  u.  Etir.  389. 
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tha  nnns  of  vriiich  town  an  pnbaUy  lituated  a  little  to 
the  S.  ctf  tbe  Nahr  *Ar1fa  (see  Ortrosia).  This,  how- 
ever, seems  too  close  to  'Arka,  and  it  might  be 
better  to  look  further  N.  and  find  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  the  Nahres-StH  (or  Nahr-el-Melek)^9!aoai  two  hours 
N.  from  Bani]rflsoa  the  road  to  el-Lddiktyek('La.odMxa.) ; 
so  Baed.i^  411.  But  the  Ass.  siannu  {s^sidnu)  pre- 
supposes the  form  vo  (cp  Fr.  DeL  Ic),  which  is 
certainly  older  and  [xesumably  more  correct  than  the 
MT  VB  (with  which  0  Vg.  agree),  and  the  difficulty 
(tf  reconciling  the  two  forms  is  a  grave  objection  to  the 
identifications  hitherto  propc^ed.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  suggested  connection  with  the  fortress  of 
Sinna  (Strabo,  xvi.  11 18 ;  DL  ;  BDB).  l.  A.  c. 

BI<m.   J.  ftOt^ ;  CHUN  [BAF],  ciwn[L]:  Dt  44B. 

See  SiKiOM. 

a.  aruay,  i  Mace.  437,  etc.  S«eZlOK. 

SIPEMOTH  (n\Odl^  [Gi.].  nSO^  [Ba.]),  one  of 
the  places  where  David,  when  in  Ziklag,  had  allies,  i  S. 
SOaBf  (c&(t>ei  [B],  but  also,  in  a  doublet  [see  v.  39] 
C&(t>eK  !  C&(t>&M(A)C  [A].  ce<}>E1Ma)e  [1-]).  The  idea 
that   the  name  may  be  connected  with  (Nu. 

34 10/ )  is  rejected  by  WeUhausen  as  imponUe.  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  geographical  references 
both  of  Nu.  Sio-u  and  of  z  S.  80s7-3t  have  been  mis- 
understood and  consequently  misrepresented  by  the 
editor ;  originally  both  passages  referred  probably  to 
the  Negd>  (cp  Riblah). 

In  No. tin  Sbepham  and  Riblah  ii.e.,  probably  Jeral^nieel) 
an  BMntioiKd  logMher.  So  too  in  1  S.8Oa9<0B)«n^^  which 
oomtpondt  with  Siidunodi,  is  meaUon«d  after  mi^m^  (,= 
HuLcath,  a  repon  in  the  Segeh),  and  in  o.  >8  HT  and  9  agr«e 
in  comlHning  Stphmoth  (n^i)  with  Eahtcmoa  (««tfu«[9.  aS), 


__    _    may  reqi^ 

'  Hebran'  aa  David'i  first  centra  after  leaving  'Zikiaf,'  and  to 
mppon  '  Eshtemoa'  to  be  identical  with  Shbma  (f-f.].  It  is  u 
any  nUe  ptausibte.  T.  K.  C. 

8IFFAI  (*9p).  a  Rephaite  shun  by  Sibbechai  the 

Hushathite:  iCh.  204{cA<t>OYT[B].ce(M>i  [Al  cfcn<t»i 
[L]}.    In  3  S.  21 18  he  appears  as  Saph  (rip ;  ve^  [B], 

at^  [A]).  The  Pesb.  in  the  superscription  prefixed  to 
Ps.  143  ilii]  has :  'To  David,  when  he  slew  As^ 
[Sf^jbrother  at  Gulyfid  [Gcdiathl '  (cp  B).  In  a  S. 
21 18  0^  reeds  Ardni{e  .  .  .  nit  trvwiffiiii'ovt  rflf 
dwovArNr  .  .  .  wluch,  as  Klostermann  has  shown,  pre- 
sttppoaes  the  form  wn  (a  name  analogoos  to  the  forther 
abbreviated  A8APE1),  and  this  may  be  near  the  correa 
reading,  N  being  easily  dropped  after  the  final  *  of  *3ao- 

BZBACH.   The  present  article  wilt  deal  with  those 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben-Sira  that  have  been 
B-L—L  since  the  completion  of  the  article 

VJ^Jr^  EccxKSlASTicus  (March  1900).  To  the 
jgt^t^tM,  ll*t  of  fragments  given  there  {col  1166, 
^^^^^  n.  4)  we  have  up  to  this  time  (Jan.  1903) 
tonddonly  183i<33  19 13  205-713  37,199a  3406  published, 
with  facsimile,  translation,  and  annotations,  by  M. 
Oaster  in  /QR  for  July  1900.  The  material  now  pub- 
lished inchides  Ss^l9^  I831-33  19ta  2O5-713  258^1} 
17-14  26i«a  3O11-333  359-38)7  89i5-&ly>:  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  book. 

The  new  fragments  agree  in  the  main  In  character 
.  —         with  those  previously  known,  but  also 
1^*  differ  from  than  in  aoow  interesting  par- 

nrngnunn  uculart. 
(a)  Adkr  fragwunt. — ^The  passage  published  by 
Adler,  739-12i  (A**""),  is  written  astichometricalty, 
agreeing  in  this  regard  with  MS  A  of  Scbechter  and 
Taylor  (AS<*-).  The  text  is  corrupt ;  but  in  most  cases 
i:  is  possible  to  emend  it  with  ccmsiderable  probability. 
It  bas  one  V^rt  (89)  and  one  marginal  note  (IO13),  and 
over  several  words  (lOi,  etc. )  are  placed  dots  indicating 

I  Thk  sncnits  that  Sin  has  derived  its  name  from  the  moon- 
cod  (Sin). 
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the neeessi^ of conectitMi.  93/.  lOallfr-sare provided 
with  Towd-points  and  accents,  and  a  few  other  words 
are  pointed  in  whole  or  in  part.'  It  thus  appears  that 
the  passage  has  been  revised  by  a  scribe  who,  un- 
fcntnnately,  did  not  possess  the  material  or  the  atxlity 
to  correct  the  more  serious  errors  of  the  text.  Doublets 
occur  in  81  03  1030^,4^31  11353711,^  llaT^.t^-aS;  Ui 
8 1  the  second  tdanse  is  corrupt  in  the  first  coiq>let,  comet 
in  the  second,  and,  as  the  first  clause  of  the  second 
couplet  b  neaily  identical  with  the  Syriac  (S) — employ- 
ing the  word  rmp  in  a  Syriac  non-Hebrew  sense — the 
verse  may  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
Syriac,  or  it  may  offer  a  variant  reading  which  was 
followed  by  S  ;  lOsoc.t^  is  defective,  v.  31  is  comfdete 
and  independent  of  6  and  S;  lli5=S,  v.tja,t=B 
nearly  (emend  H  to  i*rjR3};  lla?^  d=S,  v.  38=0 
nearly  (S  renders  rmn  badly  by  'children').  The 
agreement  of  the  two  couplets  of  a  douUet  with  0  and 
S  respectively  may  suggest  imitation  of  these  versions 
by  H,  and  in  some  cases  doubtless  there  has  been 
imitation.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  couplets, 
as  733  (unless  ]n  is  error  for-jn)  867^111416  941115 
10  5  7 10 17  /  >a  IlaB,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
couple  of  Syriasms,  it  is  clear  that  the  text  of  H  is  not 
dependent  on  0  or  &  The  obvious  cases  of  depen- 
dence are  rare,  and  the  im|wession  made  by  the  passage 
as  a  whole  is  that  it  represents  a  genuine,  though  cor- 
rupt, Hebrew  text 

That  the  US  has  passed  throngh  the  hands  of  an  Aramaic* 
speakicv  scribe  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  Syriasms:  nrp 


pmcDt 

which  our  S  was  made  the  word  pSn  occurred  in  the  sense  of 
'create' :  in  10 18  H  reads:  'pride  is  not  beconutig ' (mitA  for 
which  S  has,  'pride  was  not  created '  (iroi),  whilst  the  jSl>°f 
S  represents  Heb.       ;  it  would  scan,  dierefoce,  that  tn  some 

Heb.  MS  or  MSS  phn  was  employed  In  the  soise  of  iri>'*  An 
example  (8 1)  of  apparent  tnuialation  from  Syriac  is  siven  above, 
and  a  probable  second  example  is  found  in  11 35^,  which  seenu 
to  be  ft  corrupted  doublet  (rt\in  for  Ty\  For  quotations  from 
this  portion  of  Ben-Sira  in  Saadia  and  the  Talmud,  sec  below 
{l3)- 

(i)  Livifragmmt. — The  fragment  86a4-38i  (C^), 
edited  by  L<5vi  in  RBJ,  Jan. -March  1900,  with  Eocamile, 
translation,  and  annotations,  offers  a  new  recension  <^ 

material  already  published  (by  Schechter  and  Taylor  in 
their  'Ben-Sira,'  and  G.  Margoliouth  in  JQR,  Oct 
1899).  Unlike  the  latter  it  is  written  asticho metrically  ; 
this,  however,  is  a  difference  to  which  no  importance 
can  be  attached.  It  abounds  in  scribal  errors,  1^  harsh 
constructions  (as  in  97i),  and  employs  late  Hebrew 
expressions  (for  example,  p,  37  a,  in  the  sense  of 'grief, 
misfortune'}."  In  general,  however,  it  is  superior  to 
the  text  of  MS  B  of  Schechto-  and  G.  Margoliouth.  It 
sometimes  accounts  for  the  errors  of  the  versions ;  for 
example,  its  k3x  *n*u  in  36  a6  shows  how  the  readings 
c^ft^V  and  ya^^  i^?  arose.    In  a  couple  of  cases 

1  Soadia  remarks  that  the  text  of  BS  known  to  him  was  pro- 
vided, like  the  biblical  books,  with  vowel-points  and  accents. 
If  the  statement  is  10  be  taken  literally  it  pomts  to  a  MS  written 
more  carefully  than  those  that  have  come  down  to  v/s. 

3  On  the  interpretalion  of  doublets  see  the  remarks  of  NSldeke 
in  ZA  TW^i^fKt^  p.  I.  D.  S.  MargoUouth  in  Exp.  TJAwil  iQoa, 
calls  Attention  to  a  doublet  in  Ben-Zev's  translation  of  Ben-SirA 
(40 16X  in  which  one  couplet  agrees  with  S,  and  the  other  with  S. 

*  'pin(B4)  is  probably  scribal  miswricing  for  -yipp. 

*  SoUviin/^^,Oct.  igoo.  Nakldce(Z/47'J^,i9oo,p.i)and 
Houtsma  ITA,T,  1900)  hold  that  p^  =  'create'  b  a  genuine 
Hebrew  stem.  The  fundamental  sense  of  the  stem  may  be 
'divide,  cut  up'  (as  NOldeke  suggests),  whence,  on  the  one  hand, 
'number,  arrange,  create,'  andj^on  the  other  hand,  'destroy.' 
These  meanings  are  variously  distributed  in  the  Semitic 
languages ;  but  no  North-Semitic  dialect,  as  far  as  our  documents 
go,  employs  the  stem  in  the  sense  '  create ' — this  particular  sense 

found  only  in  Arabic,  in  which  it  is  the  usual  one.  Still  the 
possibility  of  this  sense  in  Hebrew  must  be  admitted.  Cp 
Kfinig,  Die  Originalitit  d.  heb.  Sirackitxiet,  69/,  and  Ryssel 
in  Si,  Kr.,  1901,  p.  579. 

>  |1  here  appeora  to  be  identical  with  Aram,  pi  'anxiety' 
;  the  wridne  ]n  aiay  npncent  a  local  ptnnnndatuo,  at 
may  be  a  scribal  error  for  jn- 
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(37  >6  98)  L  agrees  with  H  against  9.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  fragment  is  that  in  many  cases  its  text 
is  identical  with  the  mar^nal  readings  of  MS  B,  whence 
it  appears  that  these  readings  are  not  the  emendations 
of  the  scribe  but  are  derived  from  another  MS.  This 
MS  was  not  identical  with  C^*^  since  it  sometimes  differ? 
from  this  latter ;  but  the  two  are  derived  from  one  earlier 
text.  It  is  probable  (as  Lfvi  points  out)  that  the 
marginal  readings  in  the  rest  of  B  (the  Cowley-Ncubauer 
fragment)  come  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source,  and 
we  thus  have  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  third 
family  of  Ben-Sira  manuscripts  in  addition  to  those 
represented  by  A  and  B. 

{c)  Selections. — Stilladifferait  type  of  text  is  presented 
by  three  fragments  containing  selections  from  Ben-Sira : 
one,  containing  493^30/  861911  2617-1993-94 

SStsd  and  bits  of  25  8 13  90  /  jxibltshed,  with  annota- 
tions, hf  Schechter  (in  JQR,  April  1900) ;  a  second, 
containing  6181^193835  7 1 461790  f.  a3->5,  published, 
with  translation  and  annotations,  by  L^vi  (in  RE/, 
Jan.'March  1900) ;  and  a  third,  containing  I831  (one 
wad)  39/  igi/  2O3-7  8719999496  2O13,  published, 
with  facsimile,  translatioD,  and  annotations,  by  Gaster 
(in  /QR,  July  1900}.  Possibly  a  number  of  such 
selections  existed  ;  this  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the 
popularity  of  the  book.  Groups  of  couplets,  taken  from 
different  parts  of  Ben-Sira,  occur  in  the  Talmud ;  for 
example,  in  SanMedrin,  xoob.  In  such  cases  the  object 
is  to  teing  together  the  aphorisms  relating  to  some  one 
snt>jea(«-omenandtliehoti8d)oldin5(i«A.  ioo^};'these 
need  not  have  been  taken,  and  probably  were  not  taken, 
from  a  book  of  extracts  ;  but  they  may  have  suggested 
the  compilation  of  such  books.  In  the  fragments  under 
consideration,  whibt  the  couplets  show  a  variety  of 
subjects,  a  certain  unity  is  observable ;  in  that  af 
Schechter  the  chief  points  are  the  desirableness  of  moral 
firmness  and  the  wickedness  of  women  ;  in  that  of  I>vi, 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  the  cultivation  of  humility ; 
in  tiiat  of  Gaster.  the  characteristics  of  the  wise  man. 
For  the  sake  of  distinction  these  books  of  extracts  may 
be  designated  by  the  letter  E. 

The  Schechter  fragment  (E^'^'^,  =his  C)  is  in  tolerably 
good  form,  having  only  two  badty  corrupted  passages, 
and  Si3(i)(i  (  =  36i9'i}.  It  accords  now  with  the 
Greek,  now  with  the  Syriac,  diflering  in  this  regard 
sometimes  in  the  same  couplet  *  Often  it  goes  its  own 
way,  being  sometimes  (as  in  613}  of  a  cunness  that 
su^ests  originality ;  and  its  irr^ular  oscillation  between 
0  and  S  indicates  that  it  is  not  based  on  either  of  these 
versions.  It  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  Greek  in 
several  cases  in  which  MS  A^**-  agrees  with  the 
Sjrriac. 

The  Ijtvi  fragment  ( Ei-*>^,  =  his  D  )coincides  in  material 
with  part  of  MS  A^"^^-,  and  gives  a  better  text  than  that 
of  the  latter.  From  6 18  to  7k>  it  is  nearer  to  0  than  to 
S,  and  in  the  remaining  couplets  is  nearer  to  S.  It  is 
carefully  written ;  there  are  two  or  three  scribal  mis- 
writings  of  letters,  and  a  word  is  omitted  in  76  and 
jHObably  also  in  7ai.  It  cont^ns  no  Syriasms  or 
Arabisms,  and  has  the  tone  of  an  indtipendent  text. 

The  Gaster  fragment  (E^a"'')  resembles  "E.^*^  in 
(freeing  sometimes  with  ®,  sometimes  with  S.  In 
several  couplets  (I839/.  19i  206)  it  serves  to  explain 
the  errors  of  one  or  both  of  the  versions  ;  clearly  in 
some  cases  these  last  are  free  renderings  of  H.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  corrupt  or  defective  in  193^  20s,  and 
has  apparently  one  Syriasm  (37 19,  Dsrr]  for  Dsn*). 

With  the  light  got  from  the  new  fragments  we  may 
now  qieak  more  definitely  than  was  possible  two  years 
_  n*miiTi«fw  *SO  of  ifi^  conclusions  to  be  drawn 

rf^SnSl  from  the  whole  of  the  Ben-Sira  Hebrew 
material.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
consider  the  facts  that  m.ike  for  the  genuineness  of  the 

t  In  25 17  it  ^reefl  with  0MAVI,  in  die  expresuon '  like  a  bear,' 
while  fiH  and  S  read 'like sackcloth';  ifopKOciaGlcoomiption 
of  <nMMM>,  H  here  followia&eek  test 
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Hebrew  text — that  is  to  say,  against  tlie  snppodtion 
that  it  is  a  translation  from  versions. 

(a)  Talmud. — The  question  of  the  quotations  from 
Ben-Sira  in  the  Talmud  is  complicated  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Talmud  text  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  Talmudic  doctors :  their  frequent  disregard  of 
literalness,  and  their  fondness  for  grouping  closes  or 
couplets  from  difierent  parts  of  the  book  and  adding  or 
interweaving  passages  from  the  canonical  books.  Their 
citations  are  not  necessarily  authority  for  the  wording  of 
the  original,  but  may  testify  to  a  form  or  forms  current 
in  the  Talmudic  period,  and  may  help  to  establish  the 
original  text.' 

There  are  indications  (though,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above,  these  are  not  clear)  that  the  two  Talmuds, 
the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian,  had.  in  some  cases 
at  least,  different  texts  of  Ben-Sira.  Thus  in  Sai  Tatoi. 
Jer.  Hag.  77c,  agrees  with  H  in  the  first  word  (where 
Talm.  Bab.  and  Saad.  have  a  different  word)  and  also 
in  the  last  word,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  couplet  has  a 
wholly  different  reading  (perhaps  based  on  Job  1 18)*; 
in  the  same  passage  Bab.  Talm.  Sag.  13a  (and  so  Midr. 
Rab. ,  Gen.  8)  has  a  doublet,  to  whkh  the  first  couplet 
is  identical  with  the  form  in  ft  and  S,  whilst  the  second, 
although  diverging  from  Jer.  Talm.,  9,  S,  and  H, 
agrees  with  H  and  Saad.  in  one  peculiar  expression 
{.iffsn) ;  in  this  doublet  we  may  have  an  indication  of 
at  least  two  forms  of  the  Ben-Sira  text  in  the  fifth  oenturi-, 
one  of  which  is  hoe  represented  by  ft  and  S,  and  the 
other  by  H  ( there  being  also  in  this  latter  scribal  variants) ; 
possiUy,  howevo-,  both  couplets  are  original,  and  H  has 
taken  one,  and  ft  the  other.  In  7 17  the  '  hope '  of  H 
Is  supported  by  Ab6lk  ij  (against  ft  and  5  '  fiate'),  but 
Aboth  and  the  versions  agree  in  reading  '  humble  th}-se]f  * 
instead  of  H  '  humble  pride ' ;  in  both  cases  the  readings 
of  the  versions  are  the  better.  A  noteworthy  groi^  of 
selections  from  Ecclus.9  occurs  in  Talm.  Bab.  Sank, 
xooi,  YlMm.  63^,  the  order  of  lines  being :  Sa,  3^,  ^.t 
(In  part),  8f  (to  which  is  added  Prov.  736^);  8a=H 
(emended),  ft  (S  being  different) ;  3d  (where  H  has  a 
doublet)  agrees  in  part  with  one  form  of  H,  in  part  with 
the  other  ;  in  9  the  text  of  Bab.  Talm.  seems  to  be  in 
disorder,  or  to  be  very  free  ;  it  has  '  beside  her '  (nVsit)* 
instead  of  '  with  a  married  woman '  (0.  S,  and. 
onendation,  H  n^p3),'and  'to  mingle'  instead  of  'do 
not  drink ' ;  8f  is  a  slightly  expanded  form  of  emended 
H  (=S).  In  llid  39a  1335  the  Talmudic  text  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  H  and  ft.  S.  It  b  in 
general  more  correctly  \sTitten  than  H,  which  is  full  of 
scribal  blunders ;  yet  the  two  are  sufficiently  aUke  to 
suggest  that  our  H  rests  on  a  genuine  Helnvw  text 
We  cannot  be  surprised  at  scribal  errors,  doublets, 
omissions,  and  additions  fn  a  text  of  the  tenth  or  the 
eleventh  century  when  we  find  similar  occurrences  tn  the 
Talmud  as  well  as  in  the  versions.' 

{h)  Saadia. — The  resemblance  between  Saadia  and 
H  is  very  close,  the  dif!erences  between  the  two  bang 
tittle  more  than  variations  of  diction,  and  the  advantage 
lying  sometimes  with  one.  sometimes  with  the  other ;  in 
6  s/.  (H  iin,  Saad.  wy)  and  66  (H  ^3,  Saad.  rhi)  the 
wording  of  H  is  the  better,  but  in  66a  the  order  of  words 
in  Saadia  is  the  more  correct ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  67 
ISti  the  Aramaic  ji*t)]  of  H  is  probably  to  be  emended 
into  the  ,ico  and  ,idS3  of  Saadia.    He  appears  to  have 

I  On  the  qnotationx  in  the  Talmud  and  Saadia,  in  addition  ta 
the  authors  mentioned  above,  col.  117a,  n,  a,  see  Ba^er  C/Q^< 
Jan.  1900),  Edershdm  fin  Wace),  L*vi  {Comm.  and  REJ  and 
JQR'^  and  Ryssel  (in  Kautzsch's  Apakrypktn  and  St.  Kr., 
)9oi-i903) ;  cp  Schechter  in  JQft  S  and  4. 

3  Bacher  sufigests  that  Jer.  Talm.  mn  is  an  ennneous  com- 
pletion of  the  abbreviation 'm,  which  should  be  read  kttw 

S  Rashi,  nhlZ  ^M.  The  text  of  Bab.  Talm.  should  pcrhaFK 
be  emended  after  H  and  the  versions.  But  in  n  9,  where  H  luu 
only '  strone  drink '  and  ffBMAC  only '  wine '  (S*^  wine  Bah. 
Taun.  has  both  temw,  posubly  accounting  for  the  diArenca 
between  H,  O.  and  S. 

*  On  the  Syriac  of  Eccha.  0a/  see  L£vi,  in/<>^,  Oct,  tga» 
p.  8/ 
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had  a  MM  that  was  substantially  identical  with  ours ; 
his  citations  may  be  considered  to  establish,  as  far  as 
tbey  go,  a  text  of  the  tenth  centory,  though  of  its  history 
we  know  nothing.^  Its  special  similarity  to  that  of  our 
Hebrew  MSS  may  be  a  result  of  the  proximity  in  time 
of  the  two.  Saadia  also  quotes  as  from  the  '  Wisdom  of 
Eleazar  ben  Irai '  a  passage  that  is  found  in  our  Ben-Sira 
{Sai  f. ),  and  the  text  quMed  by  lum  difiers  from  that  of 
our  Hebrew  in  only  a  coufde  vit  imimportant  forms  (H 
niK^,  Saad.  n^cioa ;  H  p  noa,  Saad.  -upita) ; '  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  book  of  Eleazar  ben  Irai 
(if  this  name  really  belongs  to  a  separate  author  and  is 
not  a  corfuption  of  '  Eleazar  ben  Sira '}  contained  ex- 
tracts from  Ben-^ra  or  from  some  work  based  on  Ben- 
Sira. 

(r)  Relation  <^  H  to  %  and  S. — It  is  a  common 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  MSS  of  BS  fiill  into  two 
divisions :  those  that  more  resemble  the  Greek,  and 
those  that  are  nearer  the  S)rriac  ;  to  the  former  division 
belongs  the  B-group,  to  the  latter  the  A-group.  This 
classification  holds  in  a  general  way,  but  may  easily  be 
pressed  too  for.  Even  in  the  earlier  A  and  B  material 
there  are  a  number  of  passages  that  are  adverse  to  such 
a  classification,  and  many  more  appear  in  the  new 
fragments.  The  division  into  these  two  classes  has, 
however,  been  held  to  indicate  that  our  Hebrew  is  a 
transliition  from  the  Greek  or  the  SjTiac.  With  the 
new  material  at  our  disposal  it  may  lie  said  that  this 
supposition,  as  an  explanation  of  the  Hetwew  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  be  definitely  excluded.  It  appears  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  irregularity  of  the  accordance  of  H  with  S 
or  S,  its  not  infrequent  divergence  from  and  correc- 
tion of  both  the  versions,  by  its  relation  to  the  quotations 
in  the  Talmud  and  Saadia,  and  by  its  tone,  which  in 
many  places  is  free  and  independent  and  is  characterised 
by  an  aphoristic  curtness  tluu  a  translator  would  not  be 
likely  to  attain.  We  must  rather  account  for  the  general 
relation  between  H  and  the  vcrsioos  by  suppositig  that 
H  is  the  descendant  of  early  texts,  some  of  which 
were  the  basis  of  0,  others  the  basis  of  S.  The 
omissions  in  S  call  for  fuller  treatment  than  they  have 
yet  received.  They  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  frequent 
fondness  of  this  version  for  clearness  and  oondensation, 
in  part  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  MS  from  which  it  was 
made. 

(d)  Diction. — The  testimony  of  the  new  fragments 
confirms  the  judgment  of  the  language  expressed  under 
HccUiStASTIC.US.  After  allowance  has  been  made  for 
obvious  scribal  errors  the  diction  of  H  does  not  diHer 
materially  from  that  of  Kohelcth.  Aramaisms  and  New- 
Hebrew  forms  and  expressions  may  well  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Ben-Sira  himself  (such  forms  occur  even  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs),  and,  as  regards  the  fragments,  there 
was  no  time,  from  200  b,c.  to  1000  a.d.,  when  Jewish 
scribes  would  not  be  likely  to  insert  familiar  Aram^c 
words — the  more  that  the  text  of  Ben-Sira  was  not  pro- 
tected by  canonical  sanctity.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
fragments  furnishes  abundant  material  for  lexici^raphical 
research.*  The  limits  of  the '  New-Hd»ew' vocabulaiy 
are  not  sharply  defined  ;  at  present  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  draw  the  line  distincUy  between  '  Neohebraisms '  and 
'  Syriasms.'  and  there  is  a  simitar  indistinctness  (though 
a  less  clearly  marked  one)  as  to  Arabisms.  In  respect 
of  purity  of  style  the  fragments  differ  among  themselves : 

1  The  question  whether  the  'Sefer  ha-Galuy*  (iD  which  the 
Stations  occur)  m  the  work  of  Saadia  is  discusied  by  Di  Mar- 
Koliouth,  Harkavy,  and  Bacher  in  J^R  12  ^iB99>tQa^  There 
seenu  to  be  no  jfood  reason  to  doubt  its  gcnuuieness. 

3  Here,  as  elsewberb  Saadia  is  ntanr  than  H  to  the  classic 
Utage;  the  scribe*  of  H  (except  in  Ct^Mand  AAdler)are  fond 
of  the  short  reL  pron.  ■^  But  this  usa([&  though  distinctive  for 
a  given  MS,  wnot  anwk  of  the  date  of  a  Ben-Siia  text,  since 
it  IS  common  in  late  OT  writings  and  in  the  Talmud. 

>  On  this  point  cp  the  Comms.  of  X^vi  and  Ryisel ;  the 
articles  of  NOldeke  and  HoBtsroa  (see  above,  col.  4639  n.  4) : 
Schwally,  fdiofieon  li.  Ckritfl.'fml.  Ar»m.  (1893);  F^nkel, 
hi  XGiVJ,  1S99;  Jacob,  in  ZATll^,  1909;  ait.  Aramaic 
Lancca(;b,  above,  odL  281/  ;  and  vaiious  discuuions  in  /QR 
and  REJ. 
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is  rdativdy  free  from  faults  ;  parts  of  A  and  B 
are  greatly  di^gured.  The  blemishes  testify  mostly  to 
the  number  of  hands  through  which  the  MSS  have 
passed,  not  to  the  work  of  a  translator.  The  aphoristic 
curtness  of  style  of  the  fragments  has  been  referred  to 
above. 

On  the  other  band,  whilst  the  fragments  produce  a 
general  impression  of  originaUtjr,  the  text  appears  in 
.  EmmloTOimit        passages  to  have  been  translated 

firom  or  conformed  to  that  of  a  Version 


of  Tenloiu 


or  of  the  Talmud.    Some  instances  of 


And  TUmiid.      •  ,  <  ... 

probable  and  apparent  imitation  of 

Versions  are  mentioned  above  (E^CCLKSIASTICUS,  §  si. 
and  others  have  been  pointed  out  by  critics ;  most  of 
the  examples  cited  lekite  to  the  Syriac,  a  few  only  to 
the  Greek.  ^  These  cases,  which  are  relatively  not 
numerous,  do  not  prove  a  general  translation  or 
imitation,  but  eidiilMt  the  procedures  of  particular  scribes 
in  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  The  same  remark 
is  to  be  made  of  cases  in  which  H  appears  to  foUow  the 
Talmud ; '  such  imitations  by  late  scribes  are  natural. 
The  corruptions  of  the  BS  text  b^an  early  and  con- 
tinued a  lot^  time ;  there  was  little  to  restrain  the 
fancies  and  the  negligence  of  copyists.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  two  sets  of  focts — the  evidences  of 
originality  and  the  evidences  of  slavish  imitation — the 
more  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  text  of 
the  fragments  is  in  genera]  genuine,  but  full  of  cor- 
ruptions. 

It  is  hardly  possible  at  present  to  make  a  help^l 
classification  of  the  Heb.  MSS  of  Ben-Sira ;  for  such  a 
R  fn»— classification   we    need    more  Heb. 
Um  «r  An   obvious   and  simple 

^If  RR         principle  of  division  would  be  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fragments  to  the  two  main 
groups  of  Greek  texts  (6n^=  ""^  and  or  to  the 

two  Greek  and  the  Syriac.  But,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  relations  of  the  versional  texts  to  one  another 
and  to  the  original  Hebrew  are  not  clear,  there  is  the 
diflUculty  that  the  fragments  show  a  confusing  variety  of 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  to  the  Versions  and  to  one 
another.  This  is  true  of  all  the  Heb.  MSS  so  far 
published :  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  even  in  the 
same  couplet,  the  text  sometimes  turns  from  one 
version  to  another,  or,  abandoning  both,  goes  its  own 
independent  way.  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  experienced 
a  variety  of  fortunes,  and  that,  whilst  it  sometimes 
corrects  the  Versions  or  is  corrected  by  them,  it  in  some 
cases  goes  back  to  sources  different  from  theirs.  It 
can  be,  therefore,  only  a  rough  classification  that  is 
based  on  resemblances  to  the  Versions.  The  direct 
testimony  to  the  Hebrew  text  is  contained  in  the  Talmud 
(about  700  years  after  the  composition  of  Ben-Sira's 
book)  and  Saadia  (about  400  years  after  the  Talmud). 
The  Talmndic  readings  differ  a  good  deal  from  our  H, 
but  Saadia  is  substantially  identical  with  the  latter  ;  the 
difierences  between  the  citations  in  the  Talmud  and 
those  in  Saadia  may  be  taken  to  represent  roughly  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  Heb.  text  in  the  interval 
between  the  two.  The  text  of  the  Talmud  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  onglossed  Greek  (6"),  but  is  free  from 
the  scribal  variations  that  crept  into  the  latter ;  it  may, 
thus,  represent  a  Hebrew  text  (perhaps  as  early  as  the 
2nd  cent,  of  our  era)  which  was  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  Glc  text  that  underiay  our  two  main  Gk. 
recensions.     This  Heb.  text  was  probably  the  basis 

1  On  the  acrostic,  5X13-30,  see  Taylor,  in  Schechier  and 
Taylor's  IVistbtn  ef  Ben  Sira,  p.  Ixxvi  Livi,  in  REJ, 
'899,  gives  a  number  of  cases  of  imitation.  But  Uao  is  not  a 
ca.te  in  point.  H  yn  is  not  a  translation  of  corrupt  S,  but  a 
variant  of  earlier  H  rrut,  which  was  a  scribe's  comiption  of 
original  H  n'HIil-  If  H  had  translated  S  (mmiOk  it  would 
have  written  rnn-   See  JtE/  89  iK. 

3  A  probaUe  example  is  given  by  Professor  hM,  In  /Q/t,  Oct. 
1900,  p.  I  j,  and  another  bjr  Pnuraot  Margoliouth,  in  £x^  T, 
April,  190^    Cp  Bacher,  In  /QX,  vol.  la  (iSgg-igoo),  p. 
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of  oar  fragmenU.  We  mxj  mpptmt  that  the  Hdx 
(handed  down  throqgh  Jeiridi  cnclei}  and  the  <^ 
(made  132  b.c.  and  tnosmitud  Ij  Alotandrian 
Jews  and  ChrisUans)  did  not  diBer  materiaUj 
from  each  other  in  the  lecond  centurjr  A.D.  After 
that  time  tbejr  went  their  separate  ways:  the  Gk. 
(under  what  circumstances  we  know  not)  fell  into 
two  divisions,  with  ooe  <A  which  the  Syriac  stood  in 
some  dose  rdatkm ;  *  the  Hdx  was  not  similarly 
divided  into  fiunilies.  but  was  roughly  treated  by  scribes, 
who  obscured  its  readings,  and  in  a  few  cases  cofued  or 
imhated  the  Versons,  especially  the  Sjrr.'  Our 
Hebrew  fragments,  after  they  have  been  freed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  scribal  errors,  must  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  purity  or  impurity,  and 
according  to  Ibetr  peculiarities  of  dictioo.'  Such  a 
classification,  however,  yields  no  very  striking  or 
important  results — the  differences  between  the  fngments 
in  correctness  and  style  are  not  great.  They  must  be 
examined  and  judged  every  one  for  itself.  So  br,  they 
have  not  contributed  much  to  the  restitution  of  the 
original  text  in  passages  in  which  the  Versions  are 
obscure.  They  often  confirm  one  or  more  of  the  Versions, 
and  sometimes  correct  tx  explain  winds  or  lines ;  but 
in  general  tlie  text  of  Beo-Sira  remains  nearly  as  it  was 
before  the  discovery  of  the  fragments.  These,  however, 
apart  from  the  emendation  of  the  text,  have  called  forth 
renewed  sttidy  of  the  book,  and  have  added  to  the 
vocabulai^  of  the  Hebrew  languajE^e. 

In  adclinoo  to  the  worki  on  Bra-Str*  nven  above  ^cd.  T17B) 
the  fdlowing  nujr  be  mcntioaed : — Raeoiser,  EtAice  apocr. 

(1838);  Duibanton,  in  Thtel.  Stud. 
&  UtantOW.  Hoouma,  in  Tk.T  U%  (1900};  RysieTa 
Comm.  in  St.  Kr.  (■90003)  (compleuoQ  of 
hi*  comm.  on  tbc  Hebrew  text) :  Grimme,  Mltra  tt  ttroflu*  d. 
Lfi9gM*»t*ktb.d.MtuiMMCritA.d.  F EceU».iJt.  tiaiu.)(i9oi); 
KHtz,  DU  ScJuUtm  d.  Grte.  Almif.  Bar-Htb.  «.  WtUktia. 
d,  JoMum  b.  Sim  (1899);  tuxf  vaiiou*  short  arts,  vaJQR,  REJ, 
ZA  TW,  Rtv.  Bibl.,  Tk.  Xiaidtckam.  c.  H.  T. 

8IBAH.  WELL  OF  (TTTpn  113,  -  walled  cistern '? 
cp  on  nnD,  Prison,  8  ^  (9))>  '  S.  3z6,  the  name  of  the 
spot  from  which  Abner  was  enticed  back  to  Hebron,  after 
he  had  concluded  his  interview  with  David  (see  AmsK ), 
and  had  set  out  on  his  return  journey  nnthward. 
JoKpbus calls  it  ^i)[/)]a^pii — 4,€.,  rno  Tga  and  says  that 
it  was  so  itadla  from  Hdiron  {Ant.  viL  1 5).  Rosen 
has  allied  attention  {ZDMGVi^i6)  to  a  spring  and 
reservoir,  situated  about  a  mile  out  of  Hebron,  a  few 
steps  to  the  W,  of  the  old  northern  road,  and  now 
called  'Ain  Sftra.  Grove  {DB;^  s.v.  *Sirah')  and 
Conder  (TtiUworkZt6)  agree  that  this  may  be  the 
ancient  'well  of  (the)  Sirah' ;  mdeed,  Conder  goes  so 
&r  as  to  say  that '  this  may  be  considered  one  cX  the  few 
genuine  sites  in  the  ndghboiuhopd  of  Hebron.'  It  is 
true,  tlie  original  form  of  the  name  may  have  been 
Tivrvfi  Sehirah  {i.e.,  'enclosed'?),  for  gives  (d«-4 
rov  ^piaT<»)  T«f)  <rttipafi,  where  ft  may  of  course  be 
disregarded  (cp  ffijXu^i^Shiloh),  0^  .  .  .  0f>.  cetipa, 
Vg,  a  cisternd  Sira;  Targ.  unroT  aailD ;  Aq.  iwi 
ToO  XdfcKov  rfjj  iroariffem  (Tcrr).  It  is  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  '  Hassirah '  covers  over  some 
gentilic  or  ethnic,  and  if  '  Hebron '  is  a  corruption  of 
'  Rehoboth,'  and  David's  first  kingdom  was  really  in  the 
Negeb  (as  some  recent  articles  in  the  present  work 
assume),  some  gentilic  or  ethnic  of  the  Negeb — such  as 
•nnVH.  Ashhur  (cp  cm,  I^eres) — is  to  be  expected. 

T.  K.  C. 

8IBI0H  (I<Tb»,  l^nb;  CiNiwp  [BAFL]  in  Dt.  ; 
OHrATTH«€NOC[Bt«ARTU]-(.e..l^1E'>,  in  Ps.),  a 
'Sidontan'  or  Phcenician  designation  of  Hermon,  Dt. 

1  For  Kxne  iUuitratMiu  of  the  diversities  of  Gk.  readings  see 
N.  Peters,  'Ke  Mhidisch-koptitche  Ueberseti.  d.  B.  Ecckis.' 
Sjff.mBM  Stud.  33(1898). 

'TIm  acToMic,  h\  I3-30,  seems  to  be  the  only  example  of 
copyiHE  on  a  large  scale ;  Uie  other  cases,  not  numerous,  affect 
only  single  words  or  expressions. 

'  On  pabBccr^ihic  peculioiiiies  see  Schechter,  in  SdKchter 
and  TayW*  Am  Sirm,  and  Gaster  ia/QX  for  July.  igoo. 
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'  89PS.29&  It  is  also  recognised  bjPesh.  in  Dt  4 
j  for  pW) ;  and  in  Jer.  18t4<i.  by  Grati  and  CorniU. 
,  according  to  whom,  to  sbow  Ute  uanahnalnas 
Isiad's  desertion  of  Yalnrt,  Joemiah  ado, '  Dos  ibe 
SDOw  of  LdMuOn  mdt  away  (3it*R)  from  the  rod  cf 
Sirion'  (read       VD  for  <^  o,  '  from  the  nxi  of  the 
fidd')?    It  is  not  clear,  however,  diat  'Stioa'ls  ^ 
ri^t  form ;  it  b  hardly  confirmed  by  the  Ass.  iiran 
■  (AT^TW  159,  184  ;  cp  Del.  Par.  loi,  103/.). 

It  is  jxrafaabte  that '  Hefmoa '  was'  also  a  deagouiaa  </  ibe 
I    moontausof 'JerahmeeL'    Dt.8a#.,  initsarigiiallant.M[i 
,    to  have  described  the  tenilory  of  Cushim,  wboc  Oc  (f  j-.) 
reigMd ;  rimilarly  Dt.  44s.    'Strioa '  can  now  be  eKphnoL 
Iik«  'lltinnnw.'iT  irpiTirnn  an  rMiiiii  |Mihsjii'^ii;i(IiiMD 

T.ILC 

IffHAMAT,  RV  SISUAI  (VOD.  or  ^  [see  GL]; 
COCOM&l  [BA],  c^X&MCl  [L]),  a  jeiahmeeliu: 
I  Ch.  24ot. 

Baethgen  {Ba'tr.  65)  and  Rittd  on  i  Cb.  ^.  all  ancotioo  w 
the  Pfa.  name  tdt  in  a  bilingual  wbere  Gt.  has  «tvpMt:  id 
Bacthgcn,  following  Renan,  accepts  rrrs  as  a  dtrine  ouu. 
Bat  in  spfte  of  Kinel's  implied  suggestion  (see  Shaluin,  j)  ii 
mav  wdl  be  qncstiofied  wfaetbcT  Sisnuu  can  be  =  opo^S '  W\aM 
of  (the  Kod)  Sisam.'  Of  all  tbe  other  naoKi  in  i  Cktu.41 
theic  b  hardly  one  which  cannot  be  at  oiioe  with  sofM  oofifan 
proooonoed  to  be  a  dan^iame^  Tbe  names  wUdt  follow  Sini 
«r«  Shalhun,  Jekamiah,  and  Elishama,  tunes  wUd  au 
plausibly  be  regaided  as  related  to  Ishmael  and  i«nlntL 
Cno  '"^  DW  have  Mnnetimcs  arisen  by  compticn  ooi  of 
PU  and  0*PUI ;  it  n  poSHble  that  TOD  lepRKnn  'an.  'ox 

fhHaCuham'(>tbeN.  AratHanCnsb).  Cp  m  (SbeAu^ 
D.  3^  the  ataam  of  a  Hnke  sia««,  wfaidi  mmr  iqireiciC  tez 
(Cmban) ;  sec,  however,  Skbsham.  t.  e.  c 

BIBEBA  {K'^'*p,  §  51  ;  on  meaning,  see  bdcnt  ; 
CSiCftRft  [B],  cic&pd.  [AL]  ;  in  Judg.  5».  ihX  [A]). 

I.  The  leader  of  tbe  Camanites  opposed  (o  Defaonh 
and  Barak  (Judg.  4 /).  The  narrative,  hamm,  ii 
inconsistent,  and  presents  Sisera  in  a  twofold  aspect; 
according  to  the  poem  (5)  he  is  the  greateS  of  the 
confederate  Canaanite  kings,  whilst  the  prose  occocdi 
(4)  represents  him  merely  as  the  general^  of  Jatia 
king  of  Hazor,  and  as  having  his  abode  in  Kade^  (so 
Man].,  see  Haxosbbth).  See  further  DontAB  aad 
Skamgak.  In  the  latter  article  the  difficok  une 
Siaein  is  conndered ;  it  has  probably  not  a  Hittitebot 
a  N.  Arabian  origin.  If  tbe  Nethinim  ate  realty  (see 
Che.  Auur.  /.  of  TheoL,  July  1901,  pp.  433/1 
Ethanites  or  N.  Arabians,  the  explanation  here  offered 
will  be  confirmed  (see,  however,  Nbthinih).  Seei, 
below.  The  royal  aXy  of  Ssem  (or  Jahin)  is 
hyp.)  not  the  Hittlte  dty  Kade^  (see  Hakosheth) 
but  the  place  known  as  Kadesh-bamea  (Kadesb-jenh- 
med). 

a.  The  name  of  a  family  of  (post-exilic)  NuhiniiD:  En-;} 
(B  om.  ffuwAala]  lAL]) ;  Neh.  7  55  {mivmp^  [K\  rwn.  [BX!, 
om.  L]) :  I  Esd.  5  39  ^,9^i»p  [BA],  Aserke  (AV],  Seuc  [KVJi. 

8I8IHME8  (ciCINNHC).  'govemor  of  Syria (Coele- 
syria)  and  Pboenida.'  i  Esd.  67  7i.  The  nameisaln 
that  of  a  faithful  courtier  of  Darius,  Air.  L  SSsviiit 
{SMTiwiit).  On  its  possible  origin,  see  Tatkai  (tbe 
correspondit^  name  in  Ens.  Neh.). 

8IBMAI  CpOp),  1  Ch.  24ot  RV,  AV  Sisaxai. 

8I8TEA.    See  Music.  §  3  (3). 

8ITNAH  (njpe' ;  exOpift  [ADL,  om.  E]),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  contested  wells  in  the  story  of  Isaac  and 
At»mdech,  Gen.  2631.  The  name  still  liogeni  « 
Rehoboth. 

SITHBX  Ex.  6"  RV.  AV  Zithri. 

BIVAN  {|VD;  Esth.89;  Bar.  18).  See  Mooh. 
8a.  ■ 

BKIBT.  I.  M/.7K^(Ez.2833RV[AV 'hem-].K 
61  RV-K-  [EV  '  train  ']).•    The  word,  like  the  otipoie 

1  This  laems  to  be  not  original ;  cp  Jadik  and  see  }f:«xs 

^*  In  la.  8 1  the  Tg.  and  0  annd  the  aothropomorphisDi  of 
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Is.47tft>  RV  'train')  is  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  'to  bang  down.'  It  is  only  the  mantle  that 
has  a  skirt  or  train,  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  point  of 
Is.  47  3  ;  the  '  tender  and  delicate '  maidens  remove  the 
veil  and  flowing  robe  to  perform  the  work  of  slaves. 

a.  UMd/A,  fjU,  rather  'cuner'  or  loosc^owing  cod,  Sm 
Frincss,  Mid  cp  Sack. 

3.  f*k,  -If    See  CoLUR,  a  (coL  658).  i.  A. 

SKULL   See  Calvary,  Golgotha. 

SLiLUaHTEBMEN  (Gen.  3736  AV°V'.  etc).  See 

EXECUTIONEJt,  I. 

8UVEST.   The  word  does  not  occur  in  EV. 
*8Im'     fiwnd  only  twice  in  AV  (Jer.  814,  ud  bm  oaly  in 
Italics  as  an  explanation  <tf       T^*  ['home-bora  slave  li  Rev. 
18 13  for  oMfisnM'),  and  twice  in  RV  (Dt.  SI  14  34  7,  f  13l?nn, 
'  deal  with  a>  a  slave  [marg.  chattel] ' ;  A  V  *  make  mcrchamjiM 
of).    TbeMeb.  n3lP>  'tM,  isrendmd  'servant' (i  K.  3 39 etc)- 
Among  the  Hetxews,  as  in  the  ancient  world  in 
general,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  free  labour  in  the 
1   Habrav  ™*^*™  sense ;  men-servants  and  maid- 
wM^Tifag-  were  the   property  of  their 

^^^^**  masters — in  other  words,  were  slaves. 
We  must  carefully  dissociate  this  word,  however,  from 
certain  ideas  inseparably  connected  with  it  in  the  modern 
Christian  world.  In  the  Hebrew  conception  there  was 
no  such  profound  difference  between  the  slave's  relation 
to  the  head  tA  the  house,  and  that  held  by  the  other 
members  of  the  fiunily.  Fkee-bom  mves  and  free-b(Nii 
children  are  legally  all  alike  under  the  power  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  The  Esther  can  sell  his  children 
as  well  as  his  slaves  to  another  Israelite.  The  slaves 
are  not  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  but  are 
true  members  of  the  family,  and,  though  destitute  of 
civil  rights,  are  nevotbeless  re^ivded  as  fellowmen, 
and,  indeed,  if  of  Israelite  descent,  are  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  freemen  who  at  the  same  time  are  foreigners. 
Considered  in  itself,  therefore,  there  is  no  d^radatioa 
attaching  to  slavery.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
one  notorious  fact  that  a  man  would  not  infrequently 
sell  himsdf  into  slavery,  and  voluntarily  remain  in  that 
condition. 

In  the  legal  and  actual  standing  of  the  slave  the 
point  whether  he  was  an  Israelite  or  not  was  exceedingly 

%  BUTei :  their  i^P**^*-  ^  '^'^ 

_,. ,  in  ancient  Israel  would  seem  to  have 

ponUOili  ew.  bgio^ggd  to  non-Israelite  cate- 
gory. In  the  main  they  had  become  slaves — as  all 
ancient  law  sanctioned — through  the  fortune  of  war. 
There  existed,  indeed,  also  in  Israel  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  Ifirem  (see  Ban).  The  war  being  re- 
garded as  a  war  of  Yahwi,  the  entire  booty  was  often 
devoted  '  to  Yahw^ ' ;  that  is  to  say,  every  living  thing 
was  put  to  death,  and  every  lifeless  thing  destroyed  (see, 
e.g.,  iS.  15).  In  the  otherwise  humane  Dt.  even, 
only  the  women  and  children  of  conquered  towns  are 
to  oe  spared — i.e. ,  made  slaves.  Desire  of  gain  doubt- 
less often  interposed  as  a  practical  ctxreaive  of  this 
cruel  precept,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  mle,  the 
custom  was  to  turn  to  account  as  slaves  the  men  as 
wdlas  thewomen(iS.15  i  K.2039/.  etc).  Israelites 
also,  we  may  be  sure,  had  frequent  opportunities,  if  so 
minded,  for  buying  slaves  in  foreign  markets.  Their 
Phoenician  neii^bours,  uith  whom  they  always  had 
active  conunercial  relations,  were  famous  throughout 
antiquity  as  slavendeolers  (cp  Am.  16).  The  '  strangers 
within  the  gates '  must  also,  occasionally  at  least,  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  sell  themselves  or  their 
childrea  And,  lastiy,  the  slave  population  was  con* 
stantiy  augmented  by  the  birth  of  children  to  slaves  in 
the  home  of  their  master — iheyiUdi  idyUh  (n'3  "i^)  of 
Gen.  I4i4 — children  who,  of  course,  were  themselves 
also  slaves. 

The  master's  i%ht  of  property  in  his  slaves  of  foreign 

li^re  by  render^  nn0<  WI  Ctbe  brilliancy  of  his  glory')  and 
to(a  rosectively. 
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tvigin  was  unlimited.  He  could  sell  them,  or  give 
S.Xait*rud  ^""*w*y*°  Israelites  wnon-Israelitea 


as  he  chose.    Yet  these  slaves,  too. 


were  by  no  means  left  absolutely 
deCenodcss  to  the  caprice  of  their  owner.  The  old 
connietudinary  law  interposed  energetically  on  their 
behalf.  The  master  was  not  entitled  to  kill  them  ;  the 
killing  of  a  slave  was  a  ptmishable  offence — a  provision 
which  becomes  all  the  more  noticeable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  children  the  father  did 
possess  a  limited  power  of  life  and  death  (see  Law  and 
Justice,  §§  10  14).  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  this 
power  was,  as  regards  slaves,  a  matter  of  coarse.  The 
master's  right  of  punishmrat  was,  in  Israel,  further 
restricted,  and  the  slave  protected  from  serious  mal- 
treatment, by  the  rule  that  the  slave  became  entitled  to 
his  freedom  if  his  master  in  chastising  him  had  done 
him  some  lasting  bodily  injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an 
eye  or  of  a  tooth  (Ex.21a6/).  Even  in  such  cases, 
indeed,  the  prindple  that  the  slave  was  the  property  of 
his  master  was  not  lost  s^t  of.  The  law  exempted  the 
master  from  ptmishment  if  an  interval  of  at  least  a  day 
had  elapsed  between  the  maltreatment  of  the  slave  and 
his  death.  The  presumption  was  that  the  death  had 
not  been  intended,  and  it  was  held  that  the  master  had 
suffered  penalty  enough  in  the  loss  of  his  property,  '  for 
heishismoney'  (Ejc.  21x>[3i]).  The  killing  or  maiming 
of  another  man's  slave  was  also  regarded  only  as  injnry 
done  to  property,  fm-  which  compensation  was  required. 
Thus,  if  a  slave  were  gored  by  a  vicious  ox  the  owner 
of  the  ox  bad  to  pay  a  compensation  of  thirty  shekels  to 
the  owner  of  the  dead  slave  for  his  negligence  in  not 
looking  after  an  ox  known  to  be  dangerous.  (The  sum 
mentioned  clearly  represents  the  average  value  of  a 
good  slave  at  the  time  of  the  enactment )  The  owner 
of  the  ox  was  not  liable  to  any  further  penalty,  however, 
though  when  a  fiee  man  was  killed  in  like  circumstances 
the  case  was  one  of  murder  and  the  owner  of  the  ox 
was  punished  with  death  (Ex.2IaB^).  The  runaway 
slave  also  enjoyed  the  protection  of  ancient  custom. 
The  prohibition  of  extradition  indeed  is  not  ntet  with  in 
express  teims  earlier  than  Dt  (28 13/}:  but  we  may 
safely  take  it  that  aitdent  custom,  at  least,  tiid  not 
require  extradition  as  a  matter  of  cyarx.  The  decision 
in  each  case,  as  it  arose,  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  city 
to  which  the  fugitive  had  betaken  himself.  Shimei,  for 
example,  must  in  person  come  and  fetch  his  slaves  who 
bad  fled  to  Oath  (iK.239/).  Lastiy,  the  slave  was 
protected  against  over-driving  by  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  andent  law-gi\-er, 
aimed  specially  at  the  bmefit  of  slaves  and  the  lower 
animals  (Ex.28ia  Dt  huf.). 

The  l^al  position  of  the  foreign  female  slave  was 
still  better.  She  was  often  her  master's  concubine — as 
is  shown  by  the  loan-word /f/^<e'/(ri^s;  Gr.  iraXXaKfi), 
which  the  Hetxews  doubtiess  got  from  the  Phcenicians. 
Dt.  (21io^)  gives  precise  regulations  for  the  case  of  an 
Israelite  owner  who  seda  thus  to  appropriate  a  fiemale 
captive.  He  is  not  allowed  to  take  her  at  once; 
she  must  aftn  coming  into  his  house  shave  her  bead 
and  pare  her  naib  and  bevntil  her  father  and  mother  for 
a  full  month,  after  which  her  master  may  espouse  her. 
This  regulation,  also,  we  may  safely  assume  to  have 
rested  on  ancient  custom. 

It  must  funher  be  remembered  that  to  ancient  feeling  there 
was  nothing  degrading  in  the  idea  of  the  master  of  a  female 
slave  beine  lord  also  of  her  body,  any  more  than  there  now  is 
in  modern  Islnm.  As  is  shown  dsewneiefsce  Marriage,  f  i), 
th«  freewoman  also  became  a  wife  by  purchase,  and  there  is  no 
essential  difTerence  in  the  position  of  a  secondary  wife.  The 
position  of  the  concubine  is  superior  to  that  ofthe  ordinary  slave 
in  this,  that  her  master  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  her  again.  As 
reifards  the  fote^  concubine  indeed  thui  is  expressly  liud  down 
only  in  Deuteronomy :  her  master  must  free  her  if  be  desires  to 
put  her  away.  But  this  also  cenainly  comes  from  ancient 
nactice  common  to  the  Iliaelitei  with  other  Semitic  peoples. 
Even  now  it  is  held  among  the  Arabs  to  be  a  shameful  thing  for 
a  nastei  to  sell  a  slave  w1k>  has  been  hb  conculnne,  especially  if 
I  she  have  borne  cluldren  to  bim ;  and  this  had  the  sanction  of 
antiquity  even  in  Mohammed's  time  (cp  WKS,  Aini.  73^ 
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Slaves  of  Isradite  descent  ven  in  the  minoriljr. 
Kidnapping  of  staves  within  the  tribes  of  Israel  was 
leverdy  [vobibited  both  by  law  and  by  ancient  usage 
{Ex.  31 16),  though  this  did  not  prevent  iu  occasional 
occumenee  {GeD.87a6^),  in  which  caae,  however,  it 
was  prudent  to  send  the  victims  abroad.  There  were, 
however,  other  ways  in  which  Israelites  could  become 
the  property  of  Israelites.  The  Hebrew  parent  was  at 
liberty  lo  sell  his  children  into  slavery,  only  not  to  a 
foreigner ;  and  doubtless  there  were  many  cases  in 
vriiich  poor  men  availed  themselves  of  this  right  (Ex. 
21?^).  The  insolvent  debtor  also  was  Bold(3K.4i 
Am.  26  86  Neh.  fisB).  So  too  the  cmvicted  thief, 
who  was  unable  to  make  good  bis  theft  (Ex.  22 1/. ) ; 
according  to  Josephiu  {Ant.  iv.  8a)  he  was  in  this  case 
given  to  the  person  he  had  robbed  (cp  a  provision  in  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables).  Finally,  in  cases  of  great 
poverty,  a  last  resort  was  for  a  man  to  declare  himself 
and  his  family  the  properly  of  snne  well-to-do  person 
(Lev.  2539  47).  What  is  related  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
may  also  have  frequently  occurred  ;  a  suitor  who  was 
unfile  to  pay  the  miiar  <x  purchase-numcy  demanded 
for  the  t>nde  would  volnntaiily  hire  himself  as  a  slave 
for  a  fixed  time  to  the  father  of  the  girl  (Gen.  29 18 ;  cp 
Marriage,  |  i). 

The  position  of  such  Israelite  slaves  was  considerably 
better  than  that  of  thcne  of  foreign  origin.    Hie  main 


4,  IflMUlriMlOB. 


difierenoe,  so  fkr  as  the  law  was  con- 


cerned, lay  in  this,  that  the  lonaga 
slave  remained  a  slave  all  his  life,  whilst  the  Hebrew  slave 
had  a  legal  right  to  manumission,  and  within  a  definite 
time  had  to  be  released  for  nothing.  According  to  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  slavery  of  an  Israelite  lasted 
six  years ;  in  the  seventh  year  he  again  became  free 
(Ex.  aitjf.).  The  stay  of  Jacob  warrants  the  coo- 
jecttire  that  in  the  original  cUtttmi  the  Hebrew  slave 
served  for  seven  full  years,  and  that  later,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sabbatical  idea,  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  was  taken  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  release 
(cp  Stade,  Gy/\iji).  By  the  seventh  year  of  course  is 
meant,  not  the  Sabbatical  year  of  a  stiU  later  time,  but 
a  relative  term  reckoned  from  the  date  ctf  the  beginning 
of  the  bondage.  If  the  slave  had  brought  a  wife  along 
with  him,  she,  and  doubtless  also  their  children,  became 
free  along  with  himself.  If,  however,  he  had  entered 
into  bondage  alone  and  afterwards  as  a  slave  had 
rcc«ved  a  wife  from  his  master,  she  and  also  the 
children  remained  the  property  of  the  master  (Ex. 
2X7^).  Manifestly,  in  the  case  of  a  wife  being  given 
to  a  slave,  only  a  foreign  woman  could  be  intended ; 
for  the  Hebrew  female  slave  the  master  had  either  to 
take  to  himself  or  give  to  his  son  (see  below).  A 
characteristic  light  on  the  whole  position  of  the  Hebrew 
slave  is  shed  by  another  fact ;  the  law  can  presume  that 
in  many  cases  the  slave  will  prefer  not  to  use  his  legal 
right  to  bis  liberty,  bat  will  voluntarily  elect  to  remain 
in  boiMiage.  The  rule  just  mentioned,  regulating  the 
retention  of  wife  and  children,  must  frequently  have 
produced  such  cases  ;  another  cause  will  be  mentioned 
later.  If  the  slave  desired  to  remain  with  his  master  in 
perpetuity,  his  master  was  to  bring  him  before  '  el5hlm ' 
and  there  fix  his  ear  with  an  awl  lo  the  door-post  (Ex. 
21 5/.;  cp  Dt.  15i6/.).  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whaher  by  '  £10him '  we  are  to  understand  the  sanctuary, 
and  that  the  declaration  could  only  be  duly  made 
there.  See  col.  3234,  note  3.  Deuteronomy  says 
nothing  about  the  sanctuary,  but  doubtless  assumes  that 
the  ceremony  will  be  in  the  house  of  the  master.  This 
might  be  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  the  cullus  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  it  might  equally  well  be  held  to  show 
that  neither  also  did  ^e  ancient  custom  reflected  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  prescribe  a  ceremony  at  the 
sanctuary,  aiul  that  by  '  SlOhlm '  ate  meant  the  house- 
hold gods,'  the  Penates  ^ich  in  old  times  were  found 

1  [Sea  Nowacic,  f/A  tjj^  and  etpecially  Eerdmam,  Tk.T, 
*De  beteekenii  van  elohim  in  b«t  Btmdfboek,'  28379^  (1894).] 
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in  evety  house  (cp  e.^.,  iS.  I913;  see  Tesapmim). 
The  ceremony  can  have  bad  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  ear  of  the  slave — that  is,  his  obedience — is 
firmly  nailed  to  this  house  and  pledged  to  it  for  all  time 
coming. 

Elsewhere  abo  boring  the  ears  is  met  with  as  a  ugo  of  slavery; 
amoiiK  the  UcMpotamians  (Jnv.  1 104k  Arabs  (Petr.  Smt. 
toa),  the  Lydiant  (Xen.  Anmi.  m.  1 31),  atM  othen  ^ee  1>L  on 
Ex-ns/X 

Deuteronomy  advances  a  step  (IS  13/.),  and  requires 
of  the  master  that  he  shall  not  send  his  slave  away 
empty  but  shall  give  him  a  liberal  present  from  flock 
and  threshing-floor  and  winepress.  Here  we  catch 
sight  of  another  motive  which  may  have  often  induced 
the  slave  to  remain  in  vohmtaiy  bondage :  the  emanci- 
pated slave,  if  quite  destitate,  was  in  worse  case  in  a 
state  of  freedom  than  before — HI  to  bis  own  resources, 
exposed  to  every  hardship  and  oppressitm.  To  the 
man  who  had  no  land  of  his  own  the  position  of  a  free 
working  man,  or  any  other  favoiuable  opportunity  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  was  hardly  attainable  at  all,  or,  if 
attainable,  only  to  a  very  limited  &egne.  Many  a  man 
might  therefore  prefer  slavery  with  comfort  to  freedom 
with  destitution.  The  precepu  ci  Deuteronomy  are 
not  complied  with.  The  legislator  himsdf  feds  that  he 
is  leaving  much  lo  the  discretion  of  masters,  and  therefore 
exhorts  them  all  the  more  earnestly  {v.  18) :  '  It  ^laU 
not  seem  hard  to  thee ;  ...  for  Yabwi  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  [therefore]  in  all  that  thou  doest.'  What  we 
read  in  Jer.  34  8^  is  significant  oS  much ;  in  the  time 
of  a  great  distress,  when  Jerusalem  was  under  uege, 
Zedek^  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  free 
their  Israelite  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  so  to 
fulfil  the  commandment  that  had  been  so  neglected. 
But  hardly  bad  deliverance  come  and  the  si^e  been 
raised  before  the  liberated  slaves  were  again  reduced  to 
bondage. 

P  will  not  have  any  such  thing  as  slavery  for  an 
Israelite.  If  an  Israelite  finds  hiniseJf  driroi  by 
_         _*  poverty  to  sell  himsdf  into  slavery,  he  is 

JnbllM.  "^^^''y  '°      regarded  as  a  slave,  but 

as  a  free  w:^e-eameror^«r(Lev.  253539/. ). 
For  all  Israelites  tc^ether  are  the  ser\-ants  of  Yahw6,  wbo 
brought  the  nation  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they 
must  not  therefore  treat  one  another  as  slaves  (Lev. 
2543).  In  the  matter  of  emancipatitm,  indeed,  the 
law  had  to  yield  to  the  force  of  custom  ;  but  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Hebrew  slave  was  no  longer  to  occur  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  slavery,  but  only  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  every  fiftieth  year.  In  this  year  (see  Jubilee) 
all  land  reverts  to  its  original  owner  ;  the  Uberaled  slave 
thus  has  the  means  of  subsistence  secured  lor  himsdf 
and  his  family. 

The  attempt  (Odiler,  Pli£t^  Uw/^  to  interpret  thU  law  as 
having  in  view  only  thoae  slaves  who,  witen  the  year  at  lubilee 
oune,  had  not  yet  been  ^  yean  in  bo«idB^  and  that  thus  the 
Jubilee  release  coexists  as  an  institution  with  that  of  the  sci-en- 
years'  release,  finds  no  aupptstt  in  the  text  itself ;  neither  can  we 
(so  Di.)  interpret  the  law  as  relating  only  to  those  slaves  who, 
previously,  at  the  teventh  year's  release,  had  voluntarily  re- 
mained in  bondage,  and  who  now  in  any  case  have  to  go  free  in 
the  year  of  Jubtlee  ;  had  this  been  meant,  it  would  have  been 
•aid. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  his  having  been  compelled  to 
sell  himself  to  a  gir  or  foreigner  in  the  land  that  the 
law  offers  the  Israelite  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  release 
(in  such  a  case  he  cannot  reckon  on  the  same  brotherly 
treatment  as  with  a  brother  luaelite).  Here  a  redemp- 
tion was  possible,  the  right  of  which  belonged  not  oitly 
to  the  nearest  kinsman,  the  brother  or  uncle  on  the 
father's  side,  but  also  to  the  bondman  himself  if  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  come  into  possession  01  means.  The 
price  of  redemption  also  was  fixed  by  law,  and  in  a 
sense  very  favourable  to  the  slave  or  his  lederaner.  The 
purchase -money  or^nally  paid  by  his  present  owner 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hire  paid  in  advance  for 
the  years  of  service  from  the  date  of  purchase  till  the 
next  juUlee,*  and  above  this  a  sum  pn^xMionMe  to  the 
t  An  indirect  confinnation  at  what  has  already  been  sud— 
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time  which  may  faave  been  spent  ap  to  the  time  of  the 

Jubilee  year  was  to  be  paid  as  redemption-money,  so 
much  for  each  year  {Lev.  25  47^-)-  Such  a  r^iulation 
clearly  presupposes  post-enlic  conditions.  Before  the 
exile  the  case  of  an  Israelite  being  compelled  to  sell 
himself  to  a  foreigner  was  hardly  conceivable.  The 
foreigners  in  the  land  were  few,  and  were  themselves 
in  a  position  more  closely  approaching  that  of  the  slave 
than  that  of  the  freeman  {see  Law  and  Justice, 
I  143).  Since  the  exile,  however,  a  large  non-Jewish 
population  had  settled  in  Judaea,  and,  to  the  great 
njortification  of  the  Jews,  had  attained  a  positim  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  poor  returning  exiles. 

In  so  far  as  these  laws  ore  bound  up  with  the  idea  of 
a  year  of  jubilee  they  of  course  were  never  carried  into 
practical  eSbct  any  more  than  the  year  itidf  wras  ob- 
served. But  the  idea  underlying  them  nevertheless 
gained  the  upper  hand  ;  the  idea,  namely,  that  for  an 
Israelite  to  own  his  brother  Israelite  as  a  slave  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  essential  nature  of  the  theocracy. 
The  poor  who  had  sunk  to  such  a  degree  of  poverty 
realised  the  ignominy  of  such  a  position  as  tixy  had 
never  done  before ;  essentially  they  knew  theniselves 
the  equals  of  their  ridi  brethren  and  the  possessors  of 
equal  privileges.  When  in  Nehemiah's  day  the  severe 
stress  of  the  times  had  compelled  numbers  of  the  poorer 
people  to  pledge  themselves  and  their  children  to  their 
richer  brethren  to  save  themselves  from  starvation,  the 
situation  was  shocking  to  them,  and  they  turned  to 
NdienUah.  Nehemiah  took  thdr  part,  censured  the 
nobles  and  wealthier  classes  for  their  impiety,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  free  thnr  poor  brethren 
from  their  mortgages  (Neh.  61^).  This  fundamental 
principle — that  no  Jew  can  ever  be  a  slave — was  taken 
over  by  the  later  Talmudic  taw ;  even  the  thief,  who 
had  beoi  sokl  for  his  crime,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
slave  (see 'VS^ter,  eitto^.).  And  when  the  manifold 
wan  of  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  again  and  again  reduced 
multitudes  of  Jews  to  slavery  under  heathen  masters, 
their  redemption  was  r^^ded  as  a  sacred  duty  and  a 
meritorious  service  (i  Mace.  841  3  Mace.  Sii). 

Th«  same  legal  principle*  apply  subMantiaUy  to  the  Israelite 
female  slave ;  but  in  the  older  perwd  the  release  at  the  and  of 
die  seven  ycait  could  not  applyi  tne  woman  being  lier  master's  con- 
cubine. If  an  Israelite  girl  was  soM  bv  her  GuiKr  to  a  master— 
which  of  course  happened  only  when  oe  was  unable  to  sell  ha 
to  a  husband—  the  purchaser  was  bound  to  treat  her  as  hit  wife  in 
reipect  of '  (bod  arid  raiment  and  duty  of  marriage.'  If  be  Guled 
in  nny  of  these  respects,  be  had  to  Kt  her  at  Uboty  for  nothing. 
If  the  purchaser  did  not  desire  to  marry  her  at  alL  be  could  give 
ber  to  nts  son  as  c»ncul»ne.  If,  however,  he  did  not  wish  this 
either,  then  he  could  kII  ha  only  to  a  purchaser  who  wished 
her  for  a  concubine,  not  to  a  foreigner but,  holding  this 
position,  she  could  not  become  a  freewoman  in  the  seventh  year. 
Not  till  we  reach  the  lime  of  D  do  we  find  the  pririlege  of  releaoe 
in  the  seventh  year  claimed  for  her  with  the  option  of  voluntarily 
remaining  in  Mavery.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  D  the 
ancient  custom  according  to  which  the  female  slave  had  the 
position  of  concubine  no  longer  prevailed.  According  to 
Talmudic  decisions  a  wife  can  never  be  sold  as  a  slave ;  but  the 
father  had  the  right  to  sell  his  daughter  as  long  as  she  was  under 
marriageable  age  (cp  Winter,  o/,  a'i."^ 

From  what  has  bieen  said  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
lot  of  slaves,  in  its  legal  aspects,  was  not  specially 
H»trft«wM*.  ^^^'^^         custom,  even  if  in  various 
9.  lUoroipecL  j^pg,.jg  ^f^^  coming  short  of  the  law. 

in  other  important  respects  demanded  more.  From 
everything  that  we  read  about  slaves  we  gather  that  they 
were  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  that  the 
head  cared  for  their  well-being  as  for  that  of  his  own 
children.  The  whole  manner  of  their  relations  with 
their  masters  shows  that  they  were  treated,  not  as 
dumb,  driven  creatures,  but  as  men  with  minds  of  their 
own  which  they  were  free  to  express. 

Saul  is  indebted  10  bis  slave  for  his  infbmmtkMi  about  Samnal 
the  seer  and  his  importance,  and  it  it  his  slave  who  lends  him 
the  prapb«'sfe*<i  S.tl6^).    It  is  a  slave  who  advises  AUgafl 


that  the  law  knows  nothing  of  a  release  in  the  seventh  y«ar. 
Otheiwise  the  reckoning  would  have  to  refer  to  tht  lewntb  year 
also,  and  not  merely  to  the  year  of  Jubile& 
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to  make  peace  with  David— quite  against  the  will  of  the  master 
of  the  house — and  she  follows  his  advice  (i  S.  2fi  14  jf^  Elieier 
in  the  patriarchal  legeiMl  figures  as  the  comptroller  or  the  house- 
bold,  and  is  invested  with  a  swt  afguardianship  over  Isaac,  the 
■on  of  the  house  (Geo.  X4 1  ^1  Coaipare  also  the  relation  of 
Ziba  10  Heribbaal,  Jonathans  son  (3  S.9i^  ^^iJ^'^ 
slave  could  even  marry  the  daughter  of  the  house  (i  Cb.  2  34/",), 
and,  failing  a  son,  become  the  aeir  (Gen.  lA  a^). 

In  the  last  resort  this  fovourable  position  of  slaves 
arose  from  the  foct  that  as  memliers  of  the  family  they 
were  admitted  to  the  family  worship.  To  the  ancient 
view  this  came  as  a  matter  of  course:  The  slave  could 
not  have  his  own  worship,  his  own  god  ;  as  housemate 
be  moat  necessarily  participate  in  the  worship  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  So  Eliezer  prays  to  ■  the  God  of 
bis  master  Abraham'  (Gen.  24 la,  etc.).  The  Priestly 
Code  expressly  demands  the  circumcision  of  slaves 
(Geo.  17ta).  This,  too,  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  matter  of  course.  Otherwise  the  alien  slave 
would  have  been  a  continual  source  of  religiotis  pollution 
fw  the  whole  house.  This  also  is  the  tadt  presiqiposi- 
tioD  of  Deuteronomy  when  in  its  humaDC  ooncem  for 
the  slave  it  reqtiires  tliat  he  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
sacrifice  and  feast  (12iS  The  non-Israelite,  the 

uncircumcised  person,  could  not  possibly  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  sacrificial  meal.  The  slave,  being 
admitted  to  the  family  worship,  becomes  (in  the  earliest 
times  when  ancestor-worship  oraies  in)  capable  of  con- 
tinuing this  wcHship  and  thtis  of  inheriting  (see  above). 
It  is  in  this  standing  which  the  slave  enjoys  as  a  co-reli- 
gionist and  fellow-worshipper  that  the  most  powerful 
possible  motive  is  fotmd  for  his  master  to  treat  him  with 
kindness  and  fatherly  care,  just  as  to-day,  in  Islam, 
slaves  as  fellow-believers  are  treated  with  all  humane- 
ness. The  Ixotherhood  in  the  fiuth  in  Islam  nowi  as 
in  Israel  of  old,  is  not,  as  unfortimatdy  it  has  come  to 
be  in  the  Christian  world,  a  mere  empty  phrase,  but  a 
very  real  force. 

See,  be»des  the  handbooks  of  Hebrew  ardueolc^,  Michaelia, 
Afet,  RteU,  1 197^  ;  Saalschatz,  Dot  titeiaische  Ktchi,  ^^yijl; 

the  articles  on  slavery  in  Winer,  Scbenkel, 
7.  ffibllOgn^y.  Riehm,  Her»M[-Plitt,  Guthe ;  the  mono- 
graphs by  Mieliiner  VerhAUniutdtr 
SJklMxm  bti  Jen  alttn  HtbriUm,  1850),  Mandl  {pas  Sklaotn- 
reekt  dtt  A  T,  1B86),  Grftnfeld  (pit  SUlluMf  dtr  SkUeut»  hri 
dt»  /taint  naeh  ml.  tt.  talmud,  QuelUn,  1SS6X  Winter  {flit 
Sttllmng  dtr  Sklaotit  ba  dtn  Judtn  in  rtchllicktr  «. 
geulmkaftliehtr  Baiitkumgtuuh  talm.  Qutlten,  itSSi- 

I.  B. 

BLEEVE  (DB),  Gen.  373#  2  S.  I3tB  See 
Ti;n!c,  \  X. 

SUHE  (ipil,  &c<t>A.ATOC  ^ ;  in  Ex.  &c<t><kATO- 
TTICC&)>  himdr,  as  distinguished  from  Ifimer,  '  mortar, 
clay,'  always  denotes  the  raw  material,  RW-  correctly 
'tutumen'  (Gen.  11 3  14 10  [where  Var.  Bib.  suggests 
'  na[Atba '],  Ex.  2if  [see  Pitch]).  On  the  philology  ot 
the  two  terms  see  FVaenkel,  Aram.  Fremdw.  161,  and  on 
the  biblical  passages  cit«l,  see  Babbi.  [Tower  of], 
Sodom  and  Gouorsah,  and  MosES,  §  3  (coL  3907), 
respectively,  and  cp  generally  Babylonia,  S  15  ;  Bitu- 
men ;  Clay  ;  Dead  Sea,  §  6  ;  Morter. 

8LINQ.    Two  Hebrew  words  have  been  so  rendered. 

1-  v^tvU>it[««7pa^6A«iinJob4l3ol,yiMMk,-  iS. 

17  40  so  2S  >g  a  Ch.  M 14  Job  41 M  Zach.  ft  IS  Ecdns.  47  4. 

a.  n^l-V,  JwoixAwJil,  «<fn>«vq,  I^.  »Bt,  AV  and  RVa«. 
(RV  'heap  stones';  so  Frankenberg).  'The  least  im- 
probable tnuulation  is  that  of  AV '  (Toy,  ad  Im:.')  ;  but  the  sense 
of  ^ling '  seems  incapable  of  proof.  like  ;iqj-|  in  Ps.  68  as  the 
wOTd  is  probably  corrupt. 

3.  v^ivtiytj,  iMacc.Osr  (' instruments  for  casting  fire  and 
stones,  and  pieces  to  cast  darts  and  slings  "^k    See  Sirgb,  |  4. 

[In  I  S.  14 14b,  the  text  of  which  in  MT  is  corrupt  (as  a  refer, 
ence  to  AV  and  RV  will  suggest),  9  introduces  a  mention  of 
'  pebbles,'  apparently  meaning  sling  stones.  The  words  are  <r 
fiakim  m1  [Jf  Pirpop4A»n  mt  U\  aAjikatip  toC  vcSfaw.  For 
TWlQSff  aeeastohaveread  *^3I,  'and  with  flints  (of 

the  plain>'  But  this  does  not  at  all  suit.  We  must  look  fiirttier. 
Hmk  are  many  parallels  for  this  correction  of  nir  IDS  (KV  'in 


t  Derivation  unknown.  Possiblj  Senutic,  tboo^  the  tag- 
Bested  comwction  with  the  root  found  in  the  Heh.  fd^hal,  "be- 
smear,' does  not  comnMod  llselC 
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«t  aoe  of  Und':  cp  AaM\  into  3|fn,  'the  gmrriioa'  (fee 
e.  15).  The  icribc  fint  wrote  uq,  and  then,  having  omitted  the 
article,  wrote  it  again  more  comctly  3SDn-  Out  of  2tDt 
by  traiupoiition  and  comiption,  jrv^C/f  arote.  *  Pebble* ' 
(wfxAaQ  also  appcan  in  iMicclO?};  iluutm,  it  ia  implied, 
would  find  a  lack  of  sling-Mooes  in  the  Philtiiiaa  plau  (cp 
Fumt).— T.  K,  c] 

From  its  simplicity,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that 
the  sling  (p^p),  an  improvement  upon  the  simple  act  of 
throwing  stones,^  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
weapon.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
it  was  employed  in  quite  remote  times  hy  shepherds 
as  a  protectioQ  against  wild  animals,  fay  agrieulttnisis 
to  drive  away  tHrtla  (Wilk.  Aik.  i^.  I381),  and  also  by 
himters  (Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteriet  <f  Etruria,  131a 
[187%]),  and  by  the  light-armed  soldier  m  warfare  {ibid. 
laio;  for  the  Arabians  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  2176). 
In  Palestine  the  shepherd  carried  a  sling,  in  addition  to 
bis  staff,  and  a  bag  to  hold  his  smooth  stone  bult^ 
(1 S.  1740) :  and  the  Benjamite  warriors  are  supposed 
to  have  bfeen  renowned  for  their  eOtactive  use  trf '  this 
weapon,  empltqring  it  as  well  with  the  left  hand  as 
with  the  right  (cp)adg.20t6  t  Ch.  12 1).  In  Judith 
07  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  weapons  in  which  the 
Assyrians  trusted. 

We  possess  illustrations  of  the  sling  from  Egypt,  from 
Assyria  (I^yard.  Nitteveh  [1853],  333),  and  from 
Rome.  The  Egyptian  slinger  is  m  the  acA  of  throwing 
(Wilk.lflio).  ThesUng  is  made  of  a  plaited  thong.^ 
the  centre  bang  broad  enough  to  form  a  receptacle  {r^, 
iaf*.  I S.  25a9)  for  the  stone,'  One  end  seems  to  be 
attached  to  the  hand,  the  other  bang  simply  held ;  the 
part  of  the  sling  in  which  the  stone  is  lodged  is  loosely 
supported  by  the  other  hand.  The  sling  is  swung  over 
the  head  (cp  Ecchts.474).  apparently  with  some  such 
motion  as  in  bowling,  the  loose  end  flying  into  the  air. 
The  stones  are  carried  in  a  bog  which  hangs  from  the 
shoulder.  In  the  illustration  from  Rome  the  sling 
{/unda)  seenis  to  be  of  the  same  kind  (see  Rich.  Z>iVA 
under  '  funda ' )  ;  but  only  one  hand  is  employed,  whilst 
the  stones  are  held  in  a  fold  of  the  slinger's  mantle  by 
the  other.*  The  slingers  seem  to  have  worn,  as  a  rule," 
no  armour,  and  to  have  carried  no  other  weapons 
(Brman.  Ane.  Eg.  524  :  cp  Rich,  under  '  Funditores'). 
A.  Lang  {Homer  and  the  Epic,  375/)  explains  why 
there  are  50  few  references  to  the  sling  in  Homer 
(see  //.  13599  716)  by  the  remark  that  Homer  '  scarcely 
ever  speaks  at  all  of  the  equipment  of  the  light-armed 
crowd ' ;  the  sling  '  was  the  weapon  of  the  unarmed 
masses,  as  of  David  in  Israel.' 

The  sling  is  itill  used  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.  Vou 
may  Rlill  come  upon  young  Syrian  ihepncTds  practising  with  their 
»ltng«  (see,  e.g..  Harper,  In  Scripturt  Lands,  140) ;  Doughty 
speaks  of  Arab  boys  'armed  as  It  were  against  some  savage 
beast  with  slings  iii  their  hands '  {.Ar.  Da.  1  43a),  but  Thomson 
{Land  and  Bo«k  [1694],  ;7>)  on'X  *^  l^Mt^eiya,  on 

Mount  Hermon,  by  boj™  m  mimic  warfare." 

It  was  long  in  use  among  Europeans,  too,  even  the  simplest 
form  oT  it  (see  above)  surviving.  Thus  it  was  u*ed  by  the 
Anzlo-Sajcons,  thoueh  '  whether  Tor  warfare  or  the  chase  alone, 
it  IS  not  easy  to  determine'  (Hewitt,  Ancient  Artneur  in 
Europe,  1 58/:,  fig.  on  n,  59).  Hewitt  also  gives  later  iiutajices 
(1 156;  see  the  imetesting  plates.  xNvii.  L  li,);  it  was  used  in 
initle  as  late  as  ibe  nxteenth  century  (Stfoj)b  jj.  a.  C 

I  Still  skilfully  exercised  by  the  Arabs  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des, 
2338403),  as  it  was  amongst  the  N.  American  Indians  (School- 
crafi,  as  quoted  in  Keller,  LaJkt  Dwellings  [ET],  1 141 ;  '  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that,  as  an  amusement,  U  was  "very 
common  amongst  the  ancient  races  "  %  The  practice  seems  to 
have  continued,  even  among  the  Romans,  in  addition  to  the 
other  :  the  acctnsi,  as  diatinguUted  from  tlie.^MM///MV<^hrew 
the  stones  with  theb  hands  (see  Rich,  Diet,  tmdn  'Fundi- 
tores ■). 

S  Slings  were  also  made  of  twisted  hair,  sometimes  human 
hair' (Schliemann,  /^irr,  437  [iSSo]). 

*  Cp  Keller,  Lake  Dwellings  [ET],  1 141,  'broader  in  the 
middle,  in  order  10  keep  the  projectile  as  in  a  hood  or  cap.' 

*  '  Like  the  bow,  the  sling  gained  its  real  importance  after  the 
Carthaginian  wars,  owinK  to  the  skill  of  the  Balearic  allies' 
(F.  Haeffer,  The  Life  o/tke  Greeks  and  Romiuu  [ET],  574/). 

■  There  were,  no  doubt,  exceptions,  Cp  F.  Haaffer,  TM 
Lifi  0/  the  Grtekt  and  R»maiu  [ETJ,  574/ 
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BLXnCE  r^).  Is.l9io  AV,  after  Tg.  Uoat 
modems  render,  '  all  those  who  work  far  Aire  ("Of)  will 
be  grieved  ("pm,  cp  Pool,  i)  insouL'    So  virtual^  RV. 

SMITH.    I.  EHQ ;   see  Handickafts,  $  i  ; 
Charashim. 

3.  -UCp,  HWffr;  3  K.  !4 1 16  Jer.  2<  1 29  a,  ereiTwlicn  G  rvi 
(i.  above). 

BHTBHA  (CMYPNA  WH,  ZM.  Ti.  Rev.  l.i;  iw 
ZfUi^,  Rev.  2  8). '    Smyrna  is  a  very  ancient  town  :  its 
1  matnrr  '"^^  ''^^         distinct  periods, 

aitM^S  assoc^ted  with  two  distinct  sHes.  Old 
™  Smyrna  (4  nXotd  ZfiSpnt,  Snabo,  646 : 
cp  Paus.  vii.  5i)  stood  at  the  NE.  cortwr  of  the  bay 
under  Mt.  Sipylos  above  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  mod. 
Bumaiai.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Amazons  (Strabo,  550),  in  whom  we  may  trace  a 
tradition  of  the  Hittite  occupation  of  Lydia.  To  tben 
also  was  ascribed  the  fotuKbtioii  of  ^ihesits.  Cyme,  and 
Myrina.* 

The  AnianDS  weie  primarily  the  ynaatxtmtt  of  that  Asatic 
natnie-goddesi  whose  worship  the  Hittites  mtiodisctd  iato 
weaten  Asa  Hiaor  ^aa  EniBSVB,  DiaiiaX  Upon  dw  aninl 
cX  the  Greeks  in  Ada  Minor  the  town  was  otcapiad  W  Ae 
nortbein  section,  who  are  called  the  iEoIiaiu ;  bat  dx  Cofe- 

Soafauia  aaind  It  by  treadteiy,  and  tbmoelonb  h  ranked  as  ac 
nk  dty  (Hetod.  1 150).    Its  positioo  gave  it  the  cMmaand  <£ 
the  tnde  of  the  valley  of  the  whidi  flows  into  its  ^nl^ 

and  made  it  the  nxist  poweifiil  rival  of  the  Lj-dian  rapinl, 
Sardis,  which  lay  on  the  middle  Hermus,  about  34  K-  '^ike 
East.  Hence  «  ptimafv  object  of  the  pcdicy  or  the  Lydba 
dynasty  of  the  Hermnaoe  was  to  make  ibenuclrcs  matten  of 
Smyrna  and  the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  (see  Lydia). 

Smyrna  successfully  resisted  the  attack  of  Gyges 
(Paus.  iv.  21s  ix.293),  but  succumbed  to  thai  61 
Alyattcs  (about  580  B.C.  ;  Herod.  Irt).  Smyrna  was 
destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villager '  ii 
was  organised  on  the  native  Anatolian  village  ^siem, 
not  as  a  Gredc  wAXtt'  { Rams.  Hist.  Ceog.  AM  6s.  n. ;  cp 
Strabo,  646,  tkvSvi'  Si  Kara^ct^^iirrwr  r^y  Z/t^pPor 
wepl  TtTpaiAattt  tnf  SieriXtetP  otKov/Unf  KVfei^imy. 
The  trade  of  Smyrna  was  taken  over  by  Ptiocsea,  which, 
like  the  other  Greek  towns,  was  absorbed  in  the  Lydisn 
empire  :  when  Phocsea  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  Ephesus  became  the  chief  commercial  city  in 
this  region.  Some  of  the  octant  early  electrum  or  goM 
coins  with  the  lion  type,  usually  classed  as  issKd  by 
Sardis,  may  really  be  mementoes  of  the  early  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Smyrna  (so  Rams.       cit.  63 V 

Alexander  the  Great,  warned,  it  is  said,  by  a  visioQ 
(Paus.  vil  Si),  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  Smyrn* 

2.  Tb*  WKWd.tr.  Thisdeagn  was  actually 

'  earned  mto  effect  by  his  sucocson 
Antigonus  and  Lysimat:hus ;  the  earliest  imdoubtetUy 
Smynuean  coins  are  In  fact  tetradracbms  of  Lysimadios. 
bearing  the  turreted  head  of  Cybele  with  wh(%e  wcnhip 
Smyrna  was  always  promiiiently  associated.  Ne»- 
Smyma  thus  arose,  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  in 
destruction.  The  new  site,  about  three  miles  (Strabo, 
634,  xepl  dkoo't  vrndlovt)  S.  ot  the  old  site,  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Motmt  Papa,  the  hst 
western  member  of  that  chain  of  hills  which,  under 
various  names  (Olympus,  Tmolus),  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Cayster.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  motmtain-girt  plain  was  remarked  by  the 
ancients.' 

The  arcfaitectuie  of  the  city  was  worthy  of  its  Mting. 
The  streets  were  laid  out  in  stiai^  lines  at  right  anglci 

1  S^iSpMp  is  read  in  the '  western '  text  for  Mvf^  in  Acts  57  « 
in  D.  The  more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  down  to  the  end  of 
Trajan,  was  Zfitipva  or  'Ifiiian*  later  it  was  written  in  the 
familiar  form  I^vpiv  (Qivpva).  See  the  coins,  and  cp  Fotnfa'.t. 
note  on  Tac.  ^OM.  S63. 

1  The  part  of  Ephnus  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
Amazons  was  called Samoma  or  Smyrna  ^itnho,  Ajj/V  AnJ 
Myrina  is  evidently  the  same  word,  initial  X  b^BSMSt,  as  ■ 
liiKpit  for  aiincp6t  (Sayce  on  Herod.  1  is)- 

*  Pliny,  //JVS31  'montcs  Asisnobiiisnmiinbec  uactofac 
explicant  se' ;  Strabo,  646,  KoMiar^  rmw  «ib««h>i  pcpoc  lUlr  n 
ij(Wa*  iw'  SfMi  Tmtx(0>ta«i'>  a.r.A. 
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r,  after  the  syttem  of  Hippoddtniu  of  Miletus, 
who   had  M  laid  out  Thurii  (443  b.c)  and  the  Piraeus 


t>i  oiie  another, 


for  Pericks  (for  the  'IsitoAumuk  rfimot  see  Aristot.  Pol. 
4  (7)  II  =  1330  i.  ai  f.'i.  ExtendiDS  from  the  temple  of 
Cybele,  the" Golden  Street'  ran  right  a<Ta«  the  citv  to  the 
apposite  temple  of  'Zeus  upon  the  Heights.'  The  only 
drawback  was  that,  beine  unprovided  with  drains,  the  streets 
were  sometimes  flooded  by  scono-water  (Strabo,  646).  Many 
temples(thoM  of  Cybele^  Zeus,  the  Nemescs,  Apollo,  Asklepios, 
and  Ai^odite  ScratonikU  were  the  chief),  a  Stadium,  an 
Odeum,  a  Public  Library,  an  Homerium  dedicated  to  Homer, 
K  Tbcatie  (one  of  the  larj^t  in  Asia  Minor),  and  several  two- 
storied  Stoai  ^trabo,  l.c,  0-rocu  rt  f<«y^Xiu  rvrpaywivt,  Jn'vtSei 
T*  Kou  vwwpfotli  made  Smyrna  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  East.    Few  remuns  of  this  ancient  splendour  survive. 

Smyrna  abo  possessed  a  good  harbour,  which  could  be  closed 
(Strabo,  Ix.  Ai^r  ic^(iot6«}.  Apart  from  the  Drosperity  arising 
from  the  &ct  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  Hermus  valley 
passed  through  its  port,  the  tarrilocy  of  &nyiiia  was  very  fertile 
and  produced  much  wine. 

'Tbt  people  of  New  Smyrna  were  gifted  with  political 
st^adty  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  dealing  \vith 
the  Sdeocidae  and  afterwards  with  the  Romans.  The 
decree  b  stiU  extant  {2438.0.)  in  which  mention  ii 
made  <rf  the  temple  of  Apbx>dite  Stratooikis,  which  was 
(by  a  sort  of  false  etymology  or  play  upon  words) 
associated  with  the  honour  paid  by  the  Smyrnseans  to 
Stratonice,  wife  of  Antiochus  I.  (see  CIG  3137  =  Hicks, 
Manual,  no.  176}.  In  return,  Seteucus  II.  declared 
both  the  temple  and  the  city  to  have  rights  of  asylum. 
By  this  pronouQcement  the  city  was  removed  from  his 
jurisdictioQ  and  probably  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  troops  or  of  receiving  bis  garrisons  (see 
Holm,  Gk.  Hist.,  ET,  4449).  During  the  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  the  Smymaeans  embraced  the 
Roman  cause  and  were,  upon  its  conclusion,  granted 
the  privil^ei  of  a  civittu  ^siite  feedere)  libera  et  immunii 
for  their  loyalty  (cp  Polyb.  21 4S  and  CIG  390a.  3204/ ). 

When  ibo  Romans  finally  occumed  Aua,  Smyrna  became  the 
cent  1%  of  a  cMvMa^w /MrMOCM  which  embraced  the  re^^ 
Myrina  to  Teoa  and  the  iktrts  of  Mount  Sipyloa  as&r  as 
Macneua  (Pliny,  Htflji  \  Gk.  Pro  PUtee.  agil  In  ^  war 
with  Mithndates  U  retained  its  loyal  attitude  (cp  Tac  AwK'  4  tf). 
The  sole  otception  to  the  couiae  of  nrosMrity  aroM  when 
TidmnH,  one  of  Cnsar's  mnrdeter*.  toolc  refuge  within  its  walls 
■ad  was  besieged  by  DolabelU,  who  finally  captured  the  city 
and  put  TrdMNiius  to  death  (Smbok646;  DioCasa.tfflo  Cic 
PhiLW^ 

According  to  Tadtus  {Ann.  4s6),  the  Smymseana  had, 
as  early  as  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  ( 195 
B.C.),  erected  a  temple  dedicated  to  Roma.  On  the 
ground  of  their  constant  loyalty,  and  this  display  of  it, 
they  made  claim  before  Tiberius  in  s6  A.D.  to  the 
privilege  of  erecting  a  temple  to  the  emperor.  Out  of 
the  list  ^  the  contending  Asiatic  cities  Sardis  and 
Smyrna  were  preferred,  and  Smyrna  won  the  day  (see 
Neocoros).  There  is  extant  a  Smyrmean  coin  bearing 
on  the  obwse  a  figure  of  Tiberias  in  the  centre  of  a 
temple,  with  the  inscription  "S/^taarht  T^pm  (Edii. 

2S47). 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that,  Asia  Minor 
being  under  the  Empire  the  'paradise  of  municipal 
vanity'  (Moninuen.  JtGBjpm),  Smyrna  vied  with  its 
nei^bonrs  in  the  accumulation  and  assertitm  of  empty 
titles.  Uke  Sardis,  Pergamos,  and  other  cities  (see 
Momntt-Marq.  SUm.  SUutmtrw.  1 343),  she  held  the 
title  of  metropolis. 

Her  great  rival  in  tlus  respect  was  Ephesus,  who  enjfqred  the 
lueh^ounding  titles  wpin  vturwi'  xol  firyt'iTT^  and  ftmiwoXit 
r^t  *Aff£sc.  What  exactly  the  possession  of  the  title  irp<vT» 
invited  that  the  nnlual  strife  for  this  'primacy'  iwamrtla.) 
sboold  have  been  so  keen  (cp  Aristides,  Or.  1 771,  Dind. :  Dio 
Cbiyi.  Or.  S  tfS  R.)  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  probably  it  was 
connected  with  the  question  of  precedeBce  at  the  pmes  of  the 
muhr  'A<r£>t  (see  Asiaxck).  The  Strife  betwcenSmynut  and 
Ephesus  continued  until  the  emptor  Antoomus  settled  the 
dispute  (Philostr.  O/.,  ed.  Kayeer,  p.  SSI  04,  ml  iw^^Mw  4 

The  cmnage  of  Smyrna  richly  Hlnstratm  the  abon  points. 
Fron  the  dme  of  i»  ruin  by  Aljmttef  to  that  01  lis  leitotadon, 
tbm  was  of  ooufia  no  issue  of  cuna.  The  nsual  diver  cmns  of 
Ronua  Afi»,  the  CuUtk»ri,  in  the  case  of  Smyrna  bear  the 
legend  zhvp,  with  the  head  of  Cybele  as  a  symbol.  The  im- 
perial coins  bear  the  honorary  titles  Nmmc^^i'  ;  wpAnaw  'Avfo*, 
or  rpAnf  'Avfat  y'  i-siwtiptw  r&r  m/Wf«f  itiAAn  m1  fMyMn 
(the  third  Neocorate  here  anerted  begins  towards  the  and  of 
SeptSevcrus>  Certain  coins  bearing  a  figure  of  Homer  aeatMl 
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were  called  'Ofiif/xta  (Strabo,  646X  and  perhaps  reproduced 
some  statue  in  the  Homeritim.  In  addition  to  the  worship  of 
the  Sipylenc  Mother  (Cybele)  to  which  the  epithet  SurvAqt^  on 
certain  coins  refers,  the  cult  of  the  Nemcses  was  largely 

Sractiied  in  Smyrna,  and  on  some  coins  are  seen  fieures  cS  two 
Femesea  appearing  in  a  vision  to  Alexattder  and  charging  him 
to  restore  the  city  (Pau*.  viubt^^  The  Griffin,  a IreiMiBM 
Smynuean  type,  symboltses  this  wofdupt  just  as  the  Lion 
symbolises  that  of  Cybele. 

PoinU  of  contact  between  the  above  and  the  address 
in  Rev.  26/1  are  not  very  obvious,  though  not  entirely 
-  HT  TMfap  RfobaMy  many  phrases  would 

«D^^'      "P"*  ****       ^  whom  the 

enoea.  message  was  intended,  with  a  force  which 
is  now  quite  lost  Especially  may  this  have  been  the 
case  at  Smyrna,  where  much  imp>ortance  was  attached  to 
a  method  of  divination  from  chance  phrases  (Pans, 
ix.  II7,  '  divination  by  means  of  voices  ...  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  more  employed  by  the  people  of  Smyrna 
than  by  any  other  such  people').  Outside  the  walls 
there  was  a  '  sanctuary  of  voices. '  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  the  words  with  which  the  message 
opens  would  come  with  peculiar  fcH^  to  those  who 
perhaps  had  heard  similar  phrases  in  the  pagan  mysteries. 
Similarly,  the  phrase  '  crown  of  life '  (v.  10,  riv  vri^vn^ 
Ti)t  ti/np)  must  inevitably  have  suggested  or  have  been 
suggested  by  a  prominent  feature  of  life  at  Smyrna — 
the  public  Games  (cp  Pans.  vL for  a  striking  in- 
cident occurring  at  one  of  the  celebradons  held  at' 
Smyrna,  in  68  A.D.).  It  was  on  such  an  occasion 
that  the  Asiarch  Philippus  was  forced  by  popular  clamour 
to  doom  the  aged  Polycarp  to  death  (155  A.D.).  The 
Games  were  characteristic  pagan  life,  and  socially, 
though  not  politically,  they  would  serve  as  an  effective 
touchstone  of  sentiment.  The  fact  that  on  the  occasion 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  the  Jews  also  took  part  in 
accusing  him  of  enmity  to  the  state  religion,  is  strikingly 
in  accord  with  the  words  of  Rev.  Sg,  where  the  Jews 
of  Smyrna  are  called  'a  synagogue  of  Satan.'  '  He 
that  overcometh '  must  also  be  used  with  reference  to 
the  gymnastic  and  other  contesU  femiliar  to  the  Smyr- 
nseans.  It  would,  however,  probably  be  a  mistake  to 
confine  the  sug^stiveness  of  the  phraseology  too 
narrowly. 

The  'crown  of  life,'  for  example,  may  also  have  associadons 
connected  with  the  complimentary  crown  bestowed  upon 
municipal  and  other  ofBdau  for  good  service.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  many  Smynuean  coins  show  a  wieath  or  crown 
within  which  is  the  Lion  symbol,  or  a  magistrate's  name  or 
monogram  (see  illustration  in  Head,  Hitt.  Numtm.  This 
emblem  also  mif[ht  enter  into  the  complex  associations  of^the 
words,  iriuch  it  is  the  task  of  historical  imagination  to  revivify. 

Smyrna,  now  Itmlr,  is  the  ccmimercial  capital  of  Turkey. 
Plan,  witn  very  full  account  of  ancient  remains  and  modem 
town,  in  Hurray's  HoHdbock  0/  Ati»  Mtmor,  v>/.  For  the 
older  Smyrna,  see  Curtius,  Btttr.  «.  G**ck.  mtd  TaHgn^Um 
XMiMinu,  Bed.  187a.  w,  j.  W. 

BHAUi  occurs  twice  in  the  OT  as  the  translation  of 
two  terms. 

1.  BOh,  ifimtf  (Lev.1130),  where,  howeW)  some  kind  of 
LtZAKD  (fM.y  h  meant  (RV  *  vod-Kard  *}. 

2.  hub^tf,  JCaMlal  (Ps.  58>  [9]),  a  word  of  mioertain 
etjnnology,  which  Is  found  in  the  Targ.  under  the  form 
mVy^iy  The  tendering  *  snail '  is  probable  and  is  sup- 
ported  bf  the  Talm.  Shabbdth,  77^,  where  Rashi,  in 
his  commentary,  explains  it  by  limace.  Ewald,  with 
less  probability,  follows  0  and  Vg.  (mipla,  cera)  and 
renders  'melted  wax.'  Some  land  snail  is  probably 
referred  to,  and  the  allusion  to  its  melting  away  may 
have  reference  to  the  trail  of  slime  which  the  mollusc 
leaves  bAind  it  as  it  crawls,  or  may  kCet  to  the  retire* 
ment  of  these  animals  Into  cracks  and  crevices,  where 
they  are  no  more  seen,  at  the  approach  of  the  dry 
season.  The  land  and  freshwater  mollusca  of  Syria 
are  fairly  numerous  and  varied,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Dead  Sea  contains  no  molluscs,  whilst  the 
sea  of  Tiberias  has  a  rich  roolluacan  faima.  Bliss  [A 
Mound  ef  MaiKf  Cities,  110)  fotmd  a  quantity  of  siMil 
shells ;  '  snails  had  donbthss  been  used  fbr  food.*  [A 
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strong  protest  is  raised  against  the  prevalent  view  of  the 
tect  <^  this  passage  by  Cheyne,  A. A.] 

A.  E.  S.— S.  A.  C. 

aiio  ppixM  (.= mS^ff)  wtt.yir  i^iiailt  and /a^),aee  Fow^ 
1 9.  For  n^Vpk  mifidaJk,  wet,  Nxt,  4,  and  (or  n^h,  fiidksh 
(JoblSa  AV),  Me  Nrr,  5.  For  nr^./rf^rtM  (liiii'.  8 47  AV), 
cp  Pit,  7. 

SNOW  (J^p*,  Ul^:  Bib.-Arain.  J^PI.  'Wl^f/  Ass. 
Jalgu;  xioin)-  Likeraio  and  hail,  the  snow  was  tradi> 
tionally  supposed  to  be  kept  in  store-chambers  in  the 
sky  (Job  8899).  It  is  at  God's  (tommand  that  it  falls 
(Job376  Ecclus.  IS  13) ;  it  is  he  who  'plucks  out  snow 
like  wool'  (Ps.l47iti.  read  fffdn).  Its  sure  effect  in 
fertilising  tUe  ground  supplies  a  figure  for  the  certainty 
of  |»ophecy  ( Is.  65  to/ ) ;  its  bdlliant  whiteness,  tcx  the 
clear  complexion  of  those  exempt  from  agricultural  toil 
(Lam.  47).  for  a  conscience  free  from  the  sense  of  guilt 
(Ps.  5l7[9]  Is.  liS),  fw  the  appearance  of  lepers  (Ex. 
46  Nu.l2io  aK.Sa?),  for  the  shining  raiment  (Dan. 
79)  and  hair  (Rev.  1 14)  of  a  heavenly  or  divine  being. 
No  less  than  five  references  to  snow  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  In  describing  the  treachery  of  his  friends,  Job 
ref^  to  the  ice  and  snow  which  help  to  swell  the 
streams  from  the  mountains  in  sfHing*  (Job  6 16) ;  and 
twice  again  be  refers  to  the  snow  water  (830  24 19  [not 
in  «]). 

The  phnM  '  it  SDOwed  on  Zalmon '  (so  Driver,  Par.  Ps.)  in 
Fs.08i4li5}isptuiling;  we  should  havecspecied  'on  Hermon.' 
Appeanincei  point  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  pusage  ia  cc^- 
rupt.    See  Zalmok. 

A  beautiful  proverb  (Prov.SSis)  reminds  us  how 
endtuing  Oriental  customs  are. 

Like  the  cooling  of  inow  [in  a  drink]  in  time  of  harveM, 
Ii  a  trustworthy  meawnger  to  him  «riu>  bu  aent  him; 
He  refrexbea  the  loul  ofnia  lord. 

One  could  think  that  this  proverb  had  been  written 
in  Damascus ;  sherbet  cooled  with  snow  was  hardly 
a  summer  drink  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  'snow'  and 
'summer'  to  an  ordinary  citizen  of  Jerusalem  suggested 
incongruous  ideas  (see  Prov.26i,  S  hfAam).  Jeremiah 
refers  to  the  eternal  Suows  of  Lebanon  (Jer.  18 14  ;  see 
Sirion),  and  in  the  eulogy  of  the  pattern  woman  it  is 
sud  (Prov.  81  ai')  that  she  needs  not  to  be  afraid  even 
of 'snow'  {i.e.,  of  the  coldest  days  of  wintw)  for  her 
household  because  *  they  arc  dotbed  with  scarlet  *  (or. 
'  with  double  clothing ' ;  see  Colours,  %  14).  In  a 
famous  passage  (aS.  239o=i  Ch.  11  aa)  Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehotada,  is  said  to  have  slain,  not  only  two  lion-like 
men  of  Moab  (so  AV)  and  a  'goodly'  Misrite  (see 
MiZRAiM,  §  3  col.  3164),  but  also  'a  lion  in  the 
midst  of  a  pit  in  time  of  snow.'  Why  the  snow  is 
referred  to,  however,  is  not  clear.  An  old  French 
Hebraist  (Vatable  in  Crit.  Sac.  2^463)  says  it  is  because 
lions  are  strongest  in  the  winter.  The  Hebrew, 
however,  has  not  'in  time  of  snow,'  but  'in  the 
day  of  the  snow' — i.e.,  on  some  one  day  on  which 
heavy  snow  had  fallen.'*  Such  a  snowfall  might  be 
mentioned  as  something  remarkable  from  its  rarity.  In 
iMacclSaa  we  read  of  'a  very  great  snow'  which 
hindered  the  movements  of  Trypho,  the  opponent  of 
Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  lion  'had  strayed  up  the  Juda^n  hills  from 
Jordan,  and  had  been  caught  in  a  sudden  snowstorm ' 
(GASm.  HGd^),  and  that  Benaiah  went  down  into  the 
cistern  into  which  the  animal  had  fiatlai  and  killed  it ; 
but  the  passage  is  full  of  textual  errors, 

Klostennann  and  Budde  read  thus  (cp  Axiu.) — 

"The  same  (Benaiah)  slew  two  youns  lions  near' their  lalr;^ 
he  also  went  down  and  slew  the  (wrcnt)  lint  in  the  midst  of  the 
pit  on  the  day  of  the  snow.'     More  probably,  however,  the 


I  Cp  Gdkk,  The  H«fy  Land  and  the  BMe,  1 104. 
s  0B  however,  hai  no  mentioo  of  snow. 
S  H.  P.  Smith  gives  the  very  improbable  sense,  *  He  used  to 
go  down  (TV)  and  unite  the  lions  in  the  pit  on  snowy  days.' 
*  ztfhrvyHif  niig  ^  (KIo.,  B11.X 
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passage  records  the  sUying  of  two  Jerahincelita  ftnii  tryei 
in  Haacath-'arab— Arabian  Maacadi,  on  the  day  f£«.t 
famous  battle)  of  lahmaieL    See  Crit.  Bib. 

South  of  Hebron  snow  is  rare,  and  along  the  sea- 
board ctf  Philistia  and  Sharon,  as  well  as  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  it  is  altogether  unknown.    In  Jennalem  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  two  winters  in  three ;  but  it  soon 
disappears.    Very  snowy  winters,  however,  do  occur. 
In  the  winter  of  1B57  the  snow  was  B  inches  deep  and  covered 
I   the  eastern  plains  for  a  fortnight.    The  results  were  disastrous.^ 
'    Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  houses  of  Damascus  wne  iniared,  and 
I   some  of  the  flat-roofed  baziais  and  mosques  were  left  in  heaps 
of  ruins.    The  winter  of  1S79  was  still  more  reoiarkable ;  17 
inches  of  snow,  even  where  there  was  no  drift,  arc  recorded.^ 

  T.  K.  C 

SHUFFDISHES  (n^nnp).  Ex.  25  38  etc    See  Cen- 
ser, 3 ;  Candlestick,  §  a. 

BNUFFEBS.    i.   n^HptD  'to  pluck'?), 

mfMamminth,  iK  750  aK.Ui3[i4]  S614  Jer.UiS  sCh. 
4  sat,   Cp  Candustick,  I  9. 

a.  OTtj^Mui^^/iM,  £x.S7i3.  RT'toop.'  SeeToKcs, 
CAND1.XSTICK,  I  9 ;  CooKiKc,  I  4. 

80  (M^D  ;  CHrup  [B],  cu&  [A],  on  0^  see  below ; 
Vg.  Sua).  In  3  K.174we  read  'the  king  of  Assyria 
found  conspiracy  in  H<»hea,  for  he  had  sent  messengers 
to  So,  king  of  Egypt'  This  happened  in,  or  directly 
before,  735  B.C.  Egyptolt^ists  formerly  looked  to  the 
first  two  names  of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  Shabaka  or  his  successor  Shahataka.  lo  ac- 
cordance  with  an  ciToncoua  chronology,  that  dynasty 
was  believed  to  have  begun  in  738,  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  and  Hoshea's  embassy  seemed  to  coincide 
very  remarkably.'  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  names 
of  SAaia{oT  bi)ia  (Sabaku  in  cuneiform  transcriptioa, 
SabakSn  in  Herod  2137,  and  in  Manetho)  or  SAofa 
(or  ii)taka  (SeUchos,  Manetho)  could  not  satisfacttxily 
be  compared  with  So,  which  would  have  been  an 
unparalleled  mutilation,  not  to  mention  the  insuperaUe 
difficulty  of  Egyptian  S  as  Semitic  s.  In  the  second 
place  the  chronology  must  now  be  considered  impossible. 
We  know,  as  the  only  firm  point  for  the  chronolc^  of 
the  Ethiopian  kings,  that  Tirhaka-Tah(a)ik5  died  in 
668/67  his  successor  (Tandamani)  was  expelled 

ftom  Egypt  during  the  following  year.  Manetho  gives 
to  the  first  three  Ethiopian  kings,  40  (Africanus)  or  44 
years  (Syncdltis),  Herodotus  50  years  to  the  <Mily 
Ethiopian  king  whom  be  knows,  Diodoros  36  years  to 
all  four  kings.  The  monuments  insure  12  +  36  (not 
more)  +3  +  3  (allied,  and  not  counted)  years  to  the 
dynasty.  The  maximum  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Ethiopian  family  in  Egypt  would  ihi^s  be  71a  ;  probably 
it  is  rather  to  be  assumed  some  years  later  {^>out  709 1), 
Consequently,  Samaria  had  been  destroyed  and  Ho^iea 
had  peridied  before  the  Ethioi^ans  conquered  Egypt. 
As  kings  of  Ethiopia  alone,  they  could  not  come  into 
considontion  for  Syrian  politics.  Winckler  {AlVAC. 
1898,  p.  39)  has  made  it  probable  that  Shabaka.  the 
Ethiopian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  lived  in  peace  with  As- 
syria, exchanging  presents  with  Sennacherib.  Further- 
more, we  should  expect  the  title  '  king  of  Kush-Ethiopa' 
in  the  case  of  the  alibied  Ethioinan  ruler,  or  Phanioh 
in  the  case  of  a  true  Egyptian  prince. 

The  cunaform  inscriptions  of  Sargon  tell  qs  <rf  SH'e, 
a  turtanu — i.e.,  general  or  viceroy — of  Pir'u,  king  of 
Musri,  who  vainly  assisted  the  rebellion  of  ^anunu  of 
Gaza  against  Assyria  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at 
Raphia  {Rafi^i)  in  730  Sargon.  We  see  from  the 
cuneiforrn  orthography  that  the  biblical  form  So  ought 
to  be  vocalised  Sewe  or,  better  still,  that  the.  w  is  a 
corruption  tot  b  and  the  original  reading  was  Sib'e. 
Winckler's  first  suggestion  of  the  possilvlity  that  this 
Sib'e  was  not  a  petty  Egyptian  prince  but  a  Mufrite,  a 

1  T.  L.  Potter  (Kitto,  Cyc.  Bit.  Lit.  8394). 

3  Geikie,  TMe  Holy  Land  and  tk*  Bibit.  2  5R. 

*  IIm  present  writer  was  sdl)  under  ttiis  impressMn  when  nn* 
paring  the  article  Ecvrr  (|  66  «).  Wiedemann  fCkar^  A^.  5S7) 
compared  So  with  the  ftbukms  SethOn  of  HeroAKus. 
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lepreaentative  of  the  lung  Pir'-a  (not  Pharaoh)  of  Musri 
— North^n  Aralna — wasin-^0^i26{cp  G/ 1 170) ; 
in  MVAG,  1898,  pL  i. ,  he  finaily  treated  it  as  certain 
(see  now  146).    The  conectDess  of  this  view  is 

erident  (cp  HOSHEA,  coL  naj),  although  the  old, 
impossiUe  tfaecny  (see  above)  is  still  frequoitly  found 
repeated. 

Very  remarkabie  is  the  form  of  a  K.  174  in  fiS  which 
substitutes  for  So,  '  Adnimelech,  the  Ethiopian,  residing 
in  Egypt '  (  AipafiMkrx  AlSlora  rdr  KarotKmjyra  iv 
Jily6mf).  Seductive  as  this  piece  of  information  looks 
— oaty  the  name  Adramelech  could  never  be  treated  as 
an  ^{ypiian  or  Ethiopian  name — it  is  tdxcnm  by  the 
data  of  the  cuneiform  iDscriptioos  to  be  an  exegetical 
addition,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  paraphrastic  char- 
acter of  ^  which  presents  such  an  aiioXo^  to  the 
Targum.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  Jewish 
scholars  who  inserted  this  addition  knew  enough  about 
the  history  <^  Kgypt  to  think  of  tluit  Ethiopian  dynasty 
(the  dale  of  urtiich  they,  like  modern  Egyptologists,  pat 
too  high,  see  above)  and  to  conclude  that  an  Egyptian 
ally  of  Israel  could  have  been  only  a  govenior  under 
the  king,  residing  in  remote  Napata.  This  imperfiect 
(cp  the  date  and  the  impossible  name  Adraraelech) 
knowledge  cannot  be  accepted,  however,  as  historical 
evidence  outweighing  the  direct  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments.   [See  further  Crif.  Bib.'\  w.  m.  m. 

SOAP,  or  80FE,  in  modem  language,  means  a 
compound  of  certain  fatty  acids  with  soda  or  potash, 
the  potash  ibrming  the  '  soft,'  the  soda  the  '  hard ' 
soaps  of  commerce.  Soap  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
venlod  by  the  Gauls,  and  became  known  to  the  Romans 
at  a  comparatively  late  date.  Pliny  says Jit  ex  sebo  et 
ciiterf,  and  that  the  best  is  prepared  from  goat-tallow 
and  the  ashes  of  the  beech-tree.  A  soap-boiling  estab- 
lishment with  soap  in  a  good  state  of  fveservalion  has 
been  excavated  at  Pompeii 

Hie  word  *  soap '  is  used  in  EV  to  translate  the  Heb. 
bdrtth  (n*^!  a  derivation  of  i^tQi  cp  ib,  'cleamiess') 
in  two  passages  (Jei.  29a  Mai.  Saf)  *  which  allude  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  person  and  of  fabrics  respectively.  It 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  substance,  or 
substances,  are  intended.  As  a  rule  the  andents 
cleansed  themselves  by  oiling  their  bodies  and  scraping 
their  skins,  and  by  baths,  and  they  cleaned  their  clothes 
\jif  nibbing  with  wood  ashes  and  natural  earths,  such  as 
fullo's  earth,  carbonates  of  sodium,  etc.  They  cleansed 
ibdr  wine  and  oil  casks  and  thdr  marble  statues  with 
potash  lyes.^  Natural  carbonate  of  soda  (see  Nitre) 
was  also  used,  as  well  as  the  juices  of  certain  plants 
(see  below)  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  saponin, 
form  a  soap-like  lathtf  with  water.    See  Lye,  Nitre. 

Canon  Trixtram  states  that  considerable  ouancities  of  soft 
Hap  are,  at  the  present  day,  raanufactUTed  in  raJestine  by  boil- 
ing olive  oil  witn  potash,  procured  by  burning  several  species  of 
SaHeor-HUi  (elass  wort}  and  Sahola.  (salt  wort),  especially 
S.  Kali,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  in  the  salt  marshes  which  fringe  the  coast.   Cp  LOw,  43. 

A.  E.  S. 

80CHO  (blB').  I  Cb.  4i8  AV,  RV  Sooo,  a  name  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  b'nfi  Judah,  cp  Socoh,  i. 

SOCOH  ( nbfe*  in  Josh.  Kt. ;  but  Kr.  bVC?  as  in  Ch. , 
where  RV  has  Soco ;  in  S.  and  K.  ,1^^  [Kt.]  \^  [Kr.] :  vmva 
[BALD- 

I.  A  town  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah,  grouped  with 
JatTnuth,  Adullam,  Azekah,  etc.;  (Josh.lSjs  aavxi^ 
[B]),  and  mentioned  with  Azekah  in  the  description  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Philistines  in  i  S.  17 1  (cp 
EpHES-DAMMiH),  where  AV  has  BhiMlifllt  ([e/t]  troKx^S  ' 

I  In  both  passages  0  has  or  «orf,  K*  by  a  curious  mistake 
in  MaL  8a  s-AiHa('grua^;  Vg.  in  Jer.  hu  ibrfoM  AmYA,  in 

*  Fullers  also  used  putrid  arin^  which  was  so  offeaslva  that 
ttiev  were  compelled  to  liva  l>eyoDd  the  walb  or  in  remots  puts 

the  city  of  Rome. 

)  The  reading  Zocnrf  represents  a  ^nr.  fimn ;  cp  Eui.  OS^ 
Xa^prf  xnf***4*vw>i)  and  Jer.      lU  ai  .  •  .  nntu  in  mmte 
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[BL],  eiffOTX"  [A],  Jos.  Ant.-v\.^\  ffwitoiw).  Socoh 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (aCh.  II7  Shooo  AV, 
ffOKxv0  [BA],  awcxw  [L],  a<i!x,<n  [Jos.  Ant.  viii,  10 1]), 
but,  according  to  the  Chronider,  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  rdgn  of  Ahaz  ( a  Ch.  28  i8[8hooho  AV,  cqkxvB 
[L]).  The  site  intended  is  no  doubt  esh-Shuweikeb  (as 
if  a  diminutive  form  of  The  ruins  which  bear  this 

name  occupy  a  strong  position  (1145  ft.  above  the  sea 
level)  on  the  S.  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Elah  (see  Elah, 
Valley  of),  at  the  point  where  the  Wadyes-Scir  becomes 
theW4dyes-Sant(cpGASm./^Gaa8^;  Che.^xA,85). 
Perhaps  this  Socoh  was  the  binhidace  of  the  Antigonus 
who  came  after  Smon  the  Righteous  and  preached  dis- 
interested obedience  (FirJ^  Ab6ih,  I3,  ^310  V*K  SWBIk)- 
The  gentilic  is  plausibly  found  in  the  'Sucathites* 
(Socathites)  of  i  Ch.  2ss  :  see  Jabez. 

[The  trend  of  the  present  writer's  criticism,  however,  is  to  show 
that  the  geogiaphy  of  the  OT  narrfttiyes  has  often  been  mis- 
understood and  conseauently  misrepresented  by  the  redactors 
spoken  of  above.    Saul's  struggle  with  the  archenemies  of  his 

ruple  (the  Zarephathites,  miiCTlled  the  Philistines ;  see  Saul, 
(f)  was  in  the  Neseb.  The  fight  described  in  i  S.  17  was  b 
the  valley(T>  of  Jenihmeel  {^itnti  MA-'ilak,  and  'ipha  damnam) 
near  Maacah—' which  belongs  to  Jera^meel  '—and  Aiekah.  A 
Socoh,  or  perhaps  rather  Maacah,  in  the  Negeb  was  probably 
meant  in  the  iMiei  passages  referred  to  above,  as  tbey  were 
originally  read.  The  Sucathites  too  (iCh.  25^  should  rather 
be  designated  the  '  MaacaUiites.'   See  Shabbethai. 

T.  K.  C-] 

9.  A  second  town  of  this  name  is  grouped  with 
Shamir,  Jattir,  etc. ,  in  the  moimtain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  IS48  ouxa.  [B]).  and  is  identified  with  another  esh- 
Shinmkeh,  utuated  10  m.  SW.  Hebron  and  E.  of 
the  WOdy  el-KhaDl  (^^2«ij).  According  to  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  sphere  of  actitm  of  Sol<»non's 
twelve  [M^fects  (see,  however,  Solomon,  g  6,  note  x) 
this  is  probably  the  Socoh  which  formed  part  of  the 
prefecture  of  Benhesed  [y.w.]  (iK.  4io  RV,  AV 
SoohOll,  ffOxKta  [A],  (ro;ii;)^ajU  [ICAL]  ?  tra^iiir^a  [B], 
•flMW»[L?]). 

The  Egypt.  ta-aM,  in  the  list  of  Sc^kcan  hardly  be 

identified  with  either  of  the  above.  From  its  posiliou  in  this 
list  a  UMTS  nenher^  situuiMi  seems  necessary  {cp  WMM 
At,  H.  £mr.  itoj".  im), 

SODA  (TJJJ).  Pro  v.  25  ao  RVw,  EV  Nitre  (q.v.). 
Cp  Soap. 

80DI  (n^D ;  coyA[€]i  [BAF^L]),  Gather  of  Gwldiel. 
Zebulunite  (Nu.  13  to). 

80D0H  AUB  oohobbah 

Biblical  references  (|  i).  New  theory  (|  ?> 

Critical  analysis  (|  a).  Stuclcen's  'dry  delug*  ({  8}, 

Lot-story  not  historical  (|  3).  J"^K-      iS-30  (I 

PoMible  classification  (|  4}.  Result  (|  10). 

Difficulties  (|  5).  Religious  suggestions  Q  iiV 

TextofGen.  I»a4/,  etc.  ((6).  Literature  (i  la). 

Sodom  (DhO ;  coAoma  [BKADEQZr],  plur.), 
COAoM[e]lT&l  Cen.  I94,  and  Gomokkah  (Dlbr,  po- 

1  TtafhiMaaa.  'WPP*  OTsing.  and  plur. ; 

JJ.J.  Gomorrha)  plur.,  except 

in  Mt.  10  IS  according  to  Treg.  [but  not  Ti.  WH],  with 
CDPLpL  fOMOp&C.  so  [-(jMOpiJer.  2S14K]),  two 
cities  represented  in  the  traditional  text  of  G«i.  18io-i> 
19a5  as  situated  in  the  '  Circle  (^3,  AV  '  plain,'  RV 
'  Plam ')  of  Jordan,'  and  less  distinctly  in  H3  as  in  the 
Vale  of  SiDDiM  {q.v.).  According  to  thesametext,  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  Elam.  and  his  allies, 
who  carried  away  both  the  people  and  the  goods  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  but  were  forced  to  give  these  up  by  the 
rapid  intervention  of  the  warrior  ■  Abram  the  Hetnew' 
(Gen.Hi-i6).  In  Gen.1816-33  19i-39  we  have  the 
account  of  (i)  a  diak^ue  between  Abraham  and,  tint 
of  all,  the  ElOhim  who  visited  him,  and  then  Yahwi 
alone,  respecting  the  bte  said  to  be  impendhig  over 

et  alter  in  campo  Ntus,  qui  Sochoth  nuncnpantur.  Both  Euse. 
bius  and  Jerorae  stnngely  cmflue  Socoh  with  Snccoth-benoth 
(aK.173o]i 
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•  Sodom  ftod  Gomorrah '  *  (virtually  equivalent  to 
'Sodom');  (a)  the  drcumstances  leading  up  to  the  cul- 
minating act  wickedness  committed  in  Sodom  ;  and 
(3)  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  other 
cities,  and  the  escape  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters. 
The  sin  of  Sodom  is  often  referred  to  as  typical  of 
horrible  and  obstinate  wickedness.  Is.  1 1089  Jer.28i4 
Dl  3233  ;  and  its  destruction  as  awarning,  b.  I79  13 19 
Jcr.49iB  Zefdi.29  r>t2d99  Am.4ii  Lam. 4«  (for  EVs 
'iniquitr'  and  'sin'  read  'ptmiahment').  Sometimes, 
too,  it  is  mentioned  alone  as  the  destroyed  guilty  city. 
Gen.  19 13  ("this  place' =Sodom)  ls.17  89  Lam. 46  (cp 
Gen.  14 17^  [but  in  v.  17  tf^- inserts  xol^atr.  70/1.],  where 
the  king  of  Sodom  figures  alone) ;  but  Gomorrah 
is  often  mentioned  too,  Gen.  13io  ISao  183438  Is. 
I9 /.  18ig  Jer.28i4  Am.4ii  Zeph.29  Dt  S23». 
'  Neighbour  cities '  are  also  referred  to  in  Jer.  49  iB 
6O40;  cp  Esek.  I646  ff.  ('Sodom  and  her  daughters'). 
In  Hos.  II  8  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  in  Dt  29  a%  [93} 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  are  given  as 
the  ruined  cities  ;  cp  Gen.  lOig  and  143,  where  in  like 
manner  these  four  cides  arc  mentioned  together.  In 
Wisd.  106  the  inexact  {duase  '  Pentapolls '  is  used  (see 
RV).  The  description  of  the  sin  of  Sodom  in  Ewk. 
I6493  soa  It  evidently  baaed  on  the  legend  known  to  us 
from  Gen.  19,  and  similarly  that  of  the  punishment  in 
Dt.  29a3[2a]  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  traditional 
text  of  Gen.  1934-a6.  Allusions  to  the  fate  of  Sodom 
appear  to  occur  in  Ps.116  [but  see  below]  140ia[ii] 
JoblSis  Is.849/  Jer.20i6  E«:k.38».  Curiously 
enough,  in  a  geographical  passage  (Gen.  10 19),  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  Admah  and  Zeboim  are  spoken  of 
as  if  still  in  existence.  These  are  the  data  rdative  to 
the  history  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  supplied  by 
the  traditional  text. 

The  reference*  to  Sodora  (Gomorrah  is  nnly  added)  in  the 
Apocrypha  uid  in  the  NT  are  ai  follows— a  Esd.Ss  67  736 
Ecchu.  MB  Wisd.  ID  14  Ml.lOis  (Mk.«ii  [not  In  bnt  tou] 
Lk.  10 13)  Lk.  17  39  Rom.  0  39  (quotadoa)  a  Pet.  S  •  Jude  j  Rev. 
lll(i:»  Enk.8S3,  etc.). 

Before  {N-oceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  critical  anatyns  of  the  section  in  which 
9-  ft-Jii_i          Sodom-Story  is  contained  (Gen.  18- 
1938).    That  V.  a8  belongs  to  the  Priestly 

"""■/■la.  lYriter  is  admitted  ;  its  true  place  is  prot>- 
aUy  after  1813a  (P),  which  stales  that  '  Lot  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  naw'  (rather  ^ttenr,  •  Jerahmeel").  With 
regard  to  the  rest  ctf  the  seclkui,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
has  been  a  prolcmged  process  of  editorial  manipulation. 
Only  thus  indeed  can  we  account  for  the  singular  com- 
bination of  passages  which  refer  to  Yahwi  as  the 
speaker  and  actor  with  other  passages  which  indicate 
three  men  as  charged  with  representative  divine  func- 
tions, and  for  the  not  less  singular  iact  (i)  that  whereas 
Abn^iam's  hos|Htality  is  claimed  by  'three  men,'  Lot 
receives  into  h^  house  only  two  men,  who  are  called 
in  the  present  text  of  19i  'the  two  matdklm  (EV 
'angels'),'  and  (3)  that  in  19i7,  whereas  the  first  verb  is 
in  the  plural  ('when  they  had  brought  them  forth'), 
the  second  is  in  the  singular  ('A«  said ';  so  again,  v.  ai}. 
It  was  long  ago  suggested  (and  the  same  idea  has 
lately  been  worked  out  by  Kraetaschmar')  that  there 
have  been  imperfectly  fused  together  two  versions  <rf  the 
story  of  '  Sodom,'  in  one  of  which  Yahwi  was  said  to 
have  appeared  in  a  single  human  form,  and  in  the  other 
in  a  group  of  men ;  whether  we  regard  these  men  as 
'£16him'  (cp  Gen.lafi  8aa  II7)  or  divine  beings,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  Yahwi,  or  as  '  mal  dklm '  (commonly 
rendered  'angels'},  does  not  aRect  thecritioJ  inquiry. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  work  out  thb  theory  to  a 
satisbctory  result ;  the  original  narrative  may  have 
been  modified  by  editors,  but  we  cannot  to  any  large 

1  Recretfully  we  sbiialn  froQ  diawinc  out  the  bcauttea  of 
■he  >tOT7  in  chap.  IS.  For  patallelt  to  tb*  divine  vitit  iwe 
Grimm,  Dtulteht  MythoUgit,  pp.  xxxiv-xxxvii,  and  313  /•  \  cp 
abo  Horn.  Od.  Vt^iff. 

3  'Der  MytbosvonSodomB£nde,'Zi4r»'178i-9t;  QB.Vm 
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extent  admit  the  theory  of  independent  literary  strata. 
Fripp,  therefore,  was  justified  in  attempting  to  show* 
that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  story  Yahwe  himsdf  was 
the  only  speaker  and  agent.  Comparing  this  stoiy, 
however,  with  analogous  stories  in  Genesis  and  else- 
where, it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  in  its 
original  form  three  men — i.e.,  three  'filOiuro' — were 
spoken  of,  and  that  the  dtstinctioi  between  Vahwi  (wbo 
remained — see  18  nb — to  talk  with  Abraham)  and  the 
'  two  maFdHim '  who  went  to  '  Sodom '  was  due  to  the 
same  later  writer  who,  as  Wellhausen  {Cffaj  /.)  has 
rendered  probable,  introduced  18 17-19  and  aaa-^yt.  a 
passage  which  reveals  the  existence  in  the  writer's  mind 
of  doabts  as  to  the  divine  justice,  such  as  we  know  to 
have  been  felt  amtmg  the  Jews  in  later  times.  There  is 
also  reason  to  think  that  the  references  to  Lot's  wife 
(19 15/.  96  ;  contrast  v.  19)  and  the  whole  of  the  Zoar 
episode,  together  with  the  account  of  the  turth  of  Moab 
and  Bm-ammi  (?),  are  later  insertions,  though  no 
means  so  late  as  tfie  two  insertions  in  ch.  18  mentioned 
above.' 

Here,  hou-ever,  we  are  chi^y  concerned  with  the 
contents  of  the  Lot-story  (ch.  19).    We  are  told  that  as 
-  ^     a  ponishmait  for  disr^ard  d  the  saocd 

auirv  uat  ^  hospitality,  and  for  a  deadly  an 
M^Mt^^  committed  at  least  in  intention,  '  Yahwfe 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  from  Yahwfr  out  of  heaven,  and  over- 
threw those  cities,  and  all  the  Plain,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground' 
(I994  /.  RV).  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  origiD  and 
meaning  of  this  story,  accepting  proviuonally  the  form 
in  whidi  it  is  givm  in  the  traditional  text  ?  ' 

That  the  stoiy  is  historical  (however  laxly  the  word 
be  interpreted)  ought  to  be  at  once  denied  by  those 
who  have  read  the  earlier  legends  of  Genesis  in  the 
light  of  the  comparative  critical  method.  If  the  Deluge 
is  not  historical,  and  if  Abraham  and  Lot  are  idtimateJy 
the  creations  of  the  popular  imagination,  how  can  the 
strange  story  in  Gen.  19,  for  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
there  are  so  many  parallels  in  folk-lore,  be  regarded  as 
historical?  It  is  surely  no  answer  to  appeal  to  the 
accordance  of  the  phenomena  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  with  those  which  have  happened  elsewhere  in 
'  similar  geological  formations,'  or  to  the  justification 
of  the  traditional  description  of  that  catastrophe  by 
'  authorities  in  natural  science '  (but  not  in  histtxical 
criticism)  and  by  some  competent  critics  of  the  OT. 
For  the  narratives  of  the  Hebrew  Origines  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  whol&.  Plausible  as  Dawson's 
view*  may  be.  that  the  description  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Sodom  is  that  <A  *  a  Utumen  or  petroleum  eruption, 
umilar  to  those  which  on  a  small  scale  have  been  so 
destructive  in  the  region  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America.'  and  the  man  ambitious  theory  of 
Blanckenhom,'  that  the  catastrophe,  which  was  a  real 
though  not  a  historical  event,  began  with  an  earthquake, 
continued  with  igneous  eruptions,  and  ended  with  the 
covering  of  the  sunken  cities  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  would  require  great  laxity  of  literary  interpreta- 
tion to  assert  that  this  is  what  either  the  Yafawislic 
narrative,  or  the  earliest  references  in  the  prophets, 
intend.  As  Lucien  Gautier  remarks  (above,  col.  1046). 
'  The  text  of  Genesis  speaks  of  a  rain  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone and  a  pillar  of  snroke  rising  to  heaven,  but  ttetther 

lS3ijf  (189a). 

*  hi  Ml  enay  In  the  JVm  1V«rU,  1 343,  only  the  geological 
myth  in  v.  36  relative  to  the  pilar  of  salt  u  marded  as  an  ac- 
cretion. Gtinkel  iHK,  Gtn.  1 88  Jf.)  holds  that  Lot's  wUe  flayed 
no  part  in  the  acuinal  slocy,  and  that  the  Zoar  ejusode  is  also 
a  later  insertion,  Eot  ht  claun*  w.  wA-38  for  the  oricinal  suny. 

■  Knobelhas,atanyrau,notic«athMdwSodoaGatasteai)lic 
closes  the  ncond  stage  in  the  early  oanaiive,  cotn^Miiding  to 
the  Delae«. 

4  EjiforiUr,ii,i6{i\^1^:  MMlermScitMetiHBiUe. 
ZDPVimt  end  (rf'artlcleX 
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of  an  earthquake,  Dor  of  an  igneous  eruption,  nor  of 
un  inundation. '  Nor  can  we  venture  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  detaib  of  the  story  in  Gea.  19. 

It  is  of  no  more  use  to  Jiulify  «ritb  some  plausibility  two  or 
three  exprooioiui  in  »  part  of  the  Sodom -storv  bv  means  of 
'scieniinc'  lore  than  to  make  it  out  to  be,  modestly  gut,  not 
imposdblethai'CbedvlAomer.  king  of  Elam,'  may  have  invaded 
Palealine  ai  a  tinw  «4md  Abialwm  may  Have  lived.  If '  authori- 
liea  in  naiural  Kience'  aometimei  apeak  as  if  Gen.  19  were  in 
part  historical  t  (more  plausibly,  baicd  on  a  tradition  of  a  real 
occnireitce)^  we  muit  remember  that  historical  criticism  and 
natiinl  tcienoe  are  both  studies  which  rctiuire  a  special  truning, 
and  if  critics  of  ihe  OT  even  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  have 
thou^t  that  they  could  (here  and  in  die  Deluga^tory)  disengage 
a  true  tradition  of  a  prehistoric  natural  fact  from  Ihe  mass  of 
superimposed  l^end,  one  may  remark  in  explanatiM  that  these 
cniics  beloiic  to  a  tnuisilkmal  period,  and  that  the  criticism  of 
to^y  has  to  throw  off  the  weaknessea  triiich  it  has  inherited 
from  the  pasL 

The  chief  extra -biblical  passage  in  which  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  the  destruction  of  the  dties  as 
historical  is  in  Strabo  {xvi.  244),  where,  after  describing 
the  rugged  and  bumt-up  rocks,  exuding  pitch,  round 
about  Moovdia  {i.e.,  the  stupendotts  rock-fortress 
Masada,  near  the  SW.  shwe  of  the  Dead  Sea),  the 
geogni[dier  mentions  the  native  tradition  that  here 
thirteen  dties  once  flourished.  The  ample  circuit  of 
Sodom  their  capital  can,  he  says,  still  be  traced.  In 
consequence  of  an  earthquake,  and  of  an  eruption  of 
hot  springs,  charged  with  bitumen  and  sulphur,  the 
lake  advanced  suddenly  {■}}  >dfiinj  irporArot) ;  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  others  were  deserted 
by  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  flee.  Josephus 
{ii/iv,  84),  qiealdng  ot  the  lake  As^dialtitis,  upon  which 
the  country  of  Sodom  borders,  uses  similar  language : — 
•  There  are  still  the  remains  of  the  divine  fire,  and  the 
shadows  {vKiis)  of  five  dties  are  visible  as  well  as  the 
ashes  produced  in  their  fruits.' '  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  taking  these  reports  together,  and  assuming  that 
Strabo's  informant  was  of  the  Jewish  race.  If  we  reject 
the  daitn  put  forward  by  critics  in  behalf  of  the  state- 
ment in  Gen.  1834/,  we  must  stilt  more  certainly  reject 
the  statement  of  Strabo  as  historical  evidence.' 

1  besides  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  Canon  Tristram 
(T^  Lamiof  Itrael,  156)1  D>eKribing  a  valley  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  salt-range  of  Usdum.  he  says  The  whole  appearance 
points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruption  of  bitumen 
upon  it,  which  would  itaturally  m  calcined  and  impregnated 
with  its  fumes ;  and  ihi^i  ax  a  geological  period  quite  subsequent 
to  all  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  action  of  whicb  we  have  such 
abundant  evidence.  The  catastrophe  must  have  been  since  the 
formation  of  the  valley,  and  while  the  water  was  at  its  present 
level— therefore  probaolyduring  the  historicperiod.*  Blancken- 
hom,  however,  is  more  in  touch  with  biblical  critics.  In  his 
second  article  he  expresses  his  adhesion  to  the  views  (then  Just 
published) of  Kraetnchmar,  and  says,  'This  makes  itjilain  that 
while  it  is  certainly  very  probable  that  the  account  in  Genesb 
points  to  a  natural  occurrence  whichwas  real  but  not  "historic," 
the  Yahwistic  form  ...  is  altceether  different  from  the  original 
tradition,  which  is  rather  to  he  sought  in  the  references  and 
figurative  statements  of  the  prophets'  (^DPV^Ho  [1S9S]). 
Whether  this  stress  on  the  prophetic  references,  only  two  of 
which  can  be  at  all  early,  is  justifiable,  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. 

S  See  also  Tacitus,  HUt.&vj.  The  reference  may  be  (i)to 
the  fruit  of  the  'oiker-lTKo  i^ular,  Cahtt^ttt  ^roetT»,  of  the 
fanuly  AteUfiitulaeex),  which  Hasselqi^  (Trmve/t,  1^66)  calls 
f«m»  *9d«iiiitica,  and  found  in  abundance  about  Jencho  and 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  He  says  that  they  are  sometimes  filled 
with  dust,  but  '  imly  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  insect 
irtiich  turns  all  the  inside  into  dust,  leaving  the  skin  only  entire, 
and  of  a  beautiful  colour.'  The  tree,  says  Tristram  iJVf/B  ^i), 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  the  fruit  is 
as  large  as  an  apple  of  average  size  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
hanging  three  or  four  together  close  to  the  stem.'  It  earily 
bursts  when  ripe,  and  '  supports  a  very^  singular  orthopteroua 
insect,  a  very  huge  black  and  yellow  cricket,  whicb  we  found 
in  some  plenty  on  all  the  trees,  but  never  elsewhere.'  But  (a) 
Tristram  s  suggestion  that  the  fruit  of  the  colocynih  is  meant 
deserves  attention.  See  Gouhds  [Wild}.  The  fruit,  though 
fair  of  aspect,  has  a  pulp  which  dnes  up  into  a  bitter  powder, 
us=d  as  medicine.  But  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  '  the  vine  M 
Sodom '  fDt.  S3  39)  has  any  reference  either  to  the  colocyntb  or 
to  any  otner  botanical  plant,  is  plainly  a  mistake  (see  the  com- 
mentators). 

I  Still  more  obviously  worthless  for  critical  purposes  is  the 
statement  of  Trogua  (Justin,  xviii.  S  3)  that  the  nioenicians  were 
forced  to  leave  their  home  beside  the  A  ttyritiiK  stagitum  by  an 
earthquake.    Bnnsen  took  this  ttagnmm  to  be  the  Dead  Sea. 
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From  the  point  of  view  which  is  here  recommended 
it  is  all-important  to  bring  the  Sodom-sttxy  into  the 
.  PoHibia    "Slit  class  of  myths  or  semi -mythic 

v»«uuv»it«w  n,yt|„c  stones  o^the  same  class  should 
all  give  the  same  particulars  ;  it  is  enoi^  if  tbey  agree 
in  some  leading  '  motive. '  Lack  of  space  t»events  us 
from  mentioning  more  than  a  few  such  stories.  Let  us 
refer  first  to  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  city 
Gortyna.  *  The  people  of  this  <uty  led  a  lawless  exist- 
encc  as  robbers.  The  Thebans,  being  thdr  ndghbours, 
were  afraid,  but  Amphion  and  Zethos.  the  sons  of  Zeus 
and  Antiope,  fortified  Thebes  by  the  mapc  influence  of 
Amphion's  lyre.  Those  of  (jortyna  came  to  a  bad  end 
through  the  divine  Apollo.''  'The  god  utterly  over- 
threw the  Phlegyan  race  by  continual  thunderbolts  and 
violent  earthquakes  ;  and  the  survivors  were  wasted  by 
a  pestilence.'*  Ustmlly,  however,  it  pleases  the  creators 
of  folk-lore  to  represent  the  punishment  of  wicked  cities 
as  consisting  in  thdr  being  submerged  by  water. 
Homer  (//,  I63B4  speaks  of  the  pernicious  floods 
which  Zeus  brings  by  autumnal  rain-storms  on  godless, 
unjust  men.  The  well-known  story  of  Philemon  and 
Bauds  {Ovid,  Met.  8611-794)  belongs  to  the  same  sub- 
division. Similarly  a  place  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  is 
popularly  said  to  have  been  destroyed  because  a  dwarf 
was  refused  hosiHtality  dtiring  a  storm  tqr  alt  the  inhabi- 
tants except  an  aged  couple  who  dwelt  in  a  miserable 
cottage,*  A  French  journal  of  folk-lore  contains  a  long 
series  of  folk -tales  about  these  swallowed -up  cities, 
most  of  which  have  a  moral,*  It  is  true,  the  moral 
may  be  omitted.  Thus,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys,"  each 
of  the  Welsh  meres  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  subsidence  of  a  city,  whose  bells  may  even  now 
sometimes  be  heard  pealing  merrily. 

Tot  fiirther  European  examples  see  Tobler,  Im  n^tiem  ReieA, 
166  J^.  (1873) ;  Grimm,  Dculicke  Mytkalogit,  546  «nd  cp 
Usener,  RtligioHsgttchichtl-  UmUrmckungeM,  8246,  A  story 
similar  to  ttut  of  Lot  told  by  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim, 
Hiouen  Thsang,  who  travelled  in  Injia  (7th  cent,  a.d.),  may  be 
added.  There  was  a  dty  called  Holaolokia,  which  wa.-;  very 
rich  but  addicted  to  heresy.  Once  an  Arahat  (one  made  free 
liy  insight)  came  there,  and  was  treated  inhospitably:  earth 
and  sand  were  thrown  upon  him.  Only  one  man  had  pity  on 
him,  and  gave  him  food.  Then  said  the  Arahat  to  him, '  Escape ; 

in  seven  day  "  ~""  — "■"  """"  — -~"   "'  

and  no  one 
The  man  went 

mocked  him.  The  storm  came,  and  the  man  was  the  only  one 
who,  by  an  underground  passage,  escaped  (Paulus  Cassel, 
MUckie  Sindbad.  7  (Berlin,  j.m.% 

A  similar  story  is  also  told  in  Syria.  The  well- 
known  Birket  R^,  two  hours  from  B&nifis,  which  is 
evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  is  said  to 
cover  with  its  waters  a  village,  whose  population,  under 
aggravating  drcumstances.  refused  hospitality  to  a  p(x>r 
traveller.  Usually,  however,  such  villages  or  cities  in 
Arabian  legend  are  classified  as  maklUbSt  '  overturned 
ones,'  which  at  any  rate  implies  destruction  by  other 
means  than  a  flood  ;  one  thinks  at  once  of  the  technical 
term  moApekah  ('overturning')  used  in  the  OT  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  JoblSaS  where  the 
wicked  man  is  described  as  dwelling  in  '  desolate  dties 
.  .  .  which  were  destined  to  become  heaps,'  K.  H. 
Palmer  telb  tis '  how  the  Arabs  of  the  ndghbourhood 
account  by  a  mjth  for  the  blocks  of  stone  at  the  base 
and  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Madara  ;  stones  here  take 
the  place  of  the  tnimstone  and  fire  in  our  present  form 
of  the  Sodom-stcvy.  Nor  is  it  only  in  et-Tlh  that 
stories  of  ruined  dties  are  handed  down  among  the 
Arabs,  and  that  the  desolation  is  accounted  f<H-  by  the 

But,  as  A.  von  Gutschmid  [Beitr.  tatr  Gttck.  det  Oritmtt, 
pointed  out,  the  Aityriunt  tttw—"-  is  certainly  not  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  the  lake  of  Bambyke  (Mabug  or  Hierapolisjb 
'  So  in  effect  Pherecydes  {,FragmeHtm,  138). 

*  Pausantas,  0  36  (Fiazer). 
»  Tobler  ciA), 

*  Rnmt  da  traditiom  lecaltt,  1899-1900,  '  Les  villcs  en- 
glouttes,' 

0  Tlu  ArikKrian  Lertnd,  360 ff. 

*  Desert  tftkt  Exemu,  416. 
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Infiddity  wad  the  abomfnible  deeds  oT  the  fbnner 
inhabitants.  1  Wetxslein  (in  DeUtzsch't  Ger.  ed. 
197)  gives  a  number  of  such  stories ;  one  of  them 
cootains  a  detail  illustrative  of  the  '  pillar  of  salt '  which 
was  once  Lot's  disobedient  wife.  At  the  source  of  the 
Rakkftd  (in  the  Jaul&n)  this  explorer  saw  some  erect  and 
singularly  perforated  jasper  formations,  called  tl-fdrida. 
'  the  b-idal  procession. '  Near  them  is  its  village, 
Vfuna,  which,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts,  can  be  no 
more  inhabited.  It  remains  forsaken,  according  to  the 
tradition,  as  an  eternal  witness  that  ingratitude,  especi- 
ally towards  God,  does  not  escape  punishment. 

To  put  aside  ludi  &cu  <of  which  only  a  k lection  has  been 
given)  as  irrelevant,  and  to  uibitbttte  for  diem  the  speculation* 
of '  authorities  in  natural  science '  unversed  in  critical  researches, 
would  involve  a  serious  lapse  from  sound  critical  method.  The 
case  of  the  Sodom-story  is  pai«llel  to  that  of  the  Creation -story, 
and  still  more  of  the  Deluge-story,  in  the  Hebrew  Origitus,  to 
explain  which  in  an^  degree  by  taking  account  of  the  subtle 
theoriungs  of  geologists  would  detract  from  the  clearness  and 
validity  of  the  approximately  correct  solutions  of  the  critical 
problems  involved.  It  is  now  beyond  gainsaying  that  naive 
races,  in  viewing  certain  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  sugges- 
tive of  special  oivine  interventions,  are  led,  by  a  menial  mw, 
lo  form  mythic  narratives  respectini^  calamities  which  have 
happened  to  individuals  or  to  populations  under  circumstances 
which  in  the  most  widely  separated  regions  resemble  each  other. 
The  Sodom-story  in  the  traditional  text  can  be  in  its  main 
features  explained  as  such  a  mythic  narrative,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  accounted  for  in  any  way  that  is  not  open  to  well-founded 
critical  objection- 
There  are  no  doubt  several  difficulties  which  still 
remain  to  be  dealt  with,  (i)  There  are  some  features 
_l_  in  the  .Sodom- narrative  which  remind 

s.  inmeuuM.  strange  story  in  Judg.  19 ; 

the  introdtiction  of  these  features  requires  explanation, 
(a)  There  is  one  reference  (Gen.  14  3)  to  the  site 
of  the  ruined  cities  which  suggests  that  they  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  if 
■the  text  is  correct  it  appears  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  19a4,  which  miikes  no  reference  to  a  flood. 
(3)  The  expression  '  overthrew '  (Tifcnn)  in  19as  is,  strictly 
speaking,  inconsistent  with  the  representation  in  v.  34. 
Blanckenhorn,  it  is  tnie,  has  a  speculative  justification 
for  the  expression.  But  the  fact  that  '  ovcrtaraing ' 
became  the  '  technical  term '  in  literature  for  the  de- 
StrtlCtion  of  Sodom  may  well  make  us  hesitate  to  follow 
this  eminent  geologist.  (4)  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
localise  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  to  localise  Paradise 

It  is  only  on  the  last  of  these  points  that  we  are 
tempted  at  present  to  dilate ;  but  here  we  prefer  to 
adopt  the  clear  and  full  statement  ^HG,  505-8)  of  Prof. 
G.  A.  Smith.  (It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  question  is.  for  tis,  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it 
op«is  up  problems  as  to  the  successive  phases  of  the 
Sodom-story.  The  historical  character  of  the  narrative 
could  not  be  rescued  even  if  the  geographical  difliculty 
referred  to  were  removed. ) 

'There  la  a  mudi-debated  but  insohible  qtwstioa 
whether  the  narratives  in  Gene»s  intend  to  place  the 
dttes  to  the  N.  or  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Forthe  northern  site  there  are  these  arxutnenis— that  Abraham 
and  Lot  looked  tipon  the  dttes  from  near  Bethel,  that  the  name 
Circle  of  Jordan  »  not  applicable  lo  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
that  the  prasetKC  of  fiv«  cities  there  is  impossible,  that  the 
expedition  of  the  Four  Kines,  as  it  swept  N.  from  Kadesh- 
Btfneij  attacked  HaiaKMi  Tamar,  which  is  probablv  Enecdi, 
btJ^-A  reached  the  Vale  of  Siddimand  encountered  the  king 
of  Sodom  and  hLi  allies ;  that  the  name  Gomorrah  perhaps 
exists  in  T^^b  utrlyth,  near  Ain  tl-Fethkkah ;  and  that  the 
name  of  Zoar  has  been  recovered  in  Ttll  ShAgSr. 

'On  the  other  hand,  however,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  there  lay  throughout  Roman  and  medi»;val 
times  a  city  called  Zoara.  by  the  Greeks  and  Zughar  by 
the  Arabs,  which  was  identified  by  all  with  the  Zoar  of 
\aA.  Jriiel  Usdum  is  the  uncontested  representative  of 
Sodom.  Hazazon  Tamar  may  be  not  Engedi,  but  the 
Tamar  of  Ezekiel.  SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name 
"  Kikkar  "  may  surely  have  been  extended  to  the  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  just  as  to-day  the  Ghor  is  continued  for 

I  Cp  Koran,  Sur.  799/ 
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a  few  miles  to  the  S.  crfjriiei  Usdum;  Jewish  and  Arab 
traditions  fix  <mi  the  S. ;  and,  finally,  the  natural  condi- 
tions are  more  suitaUe  there  than  on  the  N.  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  region  both  before  and  after  the 
catastrophe,  for  there  is  still  sufficient  water  and  \'adure 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  GhOr  to  suggest  a  garden  cf 
t/u  Lord,  while  the  shallow  bay  and  long  marshes  may, 
better  than  the  ground  at  the  N.  end  ^  the  sea.  hide 
the  secret  of  the  overwhelmed  dtiea. 

'  Such  is  the  evidence  for  the  rival  sites.  We  can 
only  wonder  at  the  osnfidence  with  which  all  writen 
dogmatically  decide  in  fovour  of  one  or  the  other.' 

It  may  be  added  that  Grove  (in  Smith's  D0y>,  art. 
'Salt  Sea')  has  argued  at  length  for  a  ncvtheni  site  as 
the  real  one.  He  is  supported  by  Canon  Tristram 
{Land  ef  Jsrael,  360-363)  and  Prof.  Hull  {Afaumt 
Stir,  165).  The  latter  writes  thus,  '  From  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Bible,  I  have  always  felt  satisfied  that  these 
cities  lay  in  some  part  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  N.  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  the  W.  of  that  river ; 
and  when  visiting  the  ruins  of  Jericho,  and  beholdii^ 
the  copious  springs  and  streams  of  that  spot,  how 
applicaUe  to  it  would  be  the  expression  "  that  it  was 
well-watered  everywhere"  (Gen.  13io),  the  thou^t 
occurred.  May  not  the  more  modem  city  (ancient 
Jericho)  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  ?  *  We  may  add  that  the  name  '  Jericho '  most 
probably  comes  from  Dm'  (Jeroham,  Jarham)  =  SKDm' 
(Jeralimecl). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  accepted  the  biblical  texts 
in  their  present  forrrL  The  gains  of  the  criticism  tiaaed 
s  Tart  of  Om  "P**"  these  texts  have  not  been  trifling 
itmltL^'^'  unimpon.int;  but  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  have  not  all  of  them  b^n  overc<wne. 
The  passages  which  have  now  to  be  criticised  textuallv 
are  Gen.  IO19  13io  14  I917-35  193a  Am.  4it  (Is.  I7') 
Hos.  IIS  Zc[^.  29  Ps.  116. 

(a)  Gen.  IO19  defines  the  ttnritoTy  of  the  Canaanitc 
as  extending  '  from  Zidon  in  the  territory  of  Gerar,  as 
far  as  Gaza ;  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  as  far  as  Las  ha.'  But  can  this 
be  right?  Zidon,  Gerar,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Lasha?  That 
the  rest  of  Gen,  10  has  first  of  all  become  corrupt 
and  then  been  manipulated  by  an  ill-inf(»med  redactor 
is  clear ;  can  v,  10  be  an  exception  ?  E\idently 
'  Catiaanite'  should  be  '  Kenizzite,'  and  most  probably 
the  names  in  v.  igt  should  be  Ishmael,  Joahmeel, 
Shaul.> 

{d )  Gen.  1 3 10.  The  awkwardness  of  the  clause  '  before 
Yahw6  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah '  has  been 
noticed  by  critics  ;  how  could  Lot  know  anything  of  the 
impending  catastrophe  ?  Other  interpolations  have  also 
been  noticed  and  yet  neither  the  true  Umits  trf  the 
passage,  nor  its  meaning,  have  been  fiiUy  understood. 
If  we  apply  the  right  key,  a  full  solution  of  the  problem 
becomes  possible  Read — '  And  Lx>t  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  that  Jerahmecl  was  everj-where  well- 
watered  [before  Yahwi,  etc.],  like  the  garden  of  Yahwc. 
pike  the  land  of  Misrim  in  the  direction  of  Missur]. ' ' 
The  description  derives  its  pcnnts  from  the  circumstance 
that  Paradise  was  localise!  by  early  tradition  in  the 
land  of  Jeraiimeel.  Cp  Paradise,  §  6.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  that  (if  our  restoration  of  the  text  is 
accepted)  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were,  like  the  primaeval 
Paradise,  placed  by  Israelitish  writers  in  JerahmeeL 

{c)  Gen.  14.  The  huge  difficulties  arising  out  of  this 
passage  are  well-known.  Critical  ofHnion  leans  for.  the 
most  part  to  the  view  that  it  is  a  post-exilic  Midiash  in 
honour  of  Abraham,  but  that  it  contains  some  material 
drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  Babylonian  sonrce.* 

t  'Admah*  and  'Zebtnra  were  naturally  added  after  the 
redactor  had Micceeded  in  prodoc^K  'Sodom'  and  'Gomorrah.' 

'  The  words  within  (]  are  interpolated,  '  Missur'  means  the 
cwital  of  Misrim. 

•  Moore,  however,  whilst  oM  questioning  the  inreseol  text, 
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Gunkel  even  thinks  that  the  scenes  between  Alxuham 
and  Melchisedek  and  the  king  of  Sodom  sound  like 
popular  tradition.  He  also  remarks  that  the  old 
tradition  speaks  either  of  Sodom  and  Gomorr^,  or  of 
Admah  and  Sdioim ;  ^  the  combination  of  the  four 
seems  to  bim  to  rest  on  a  later  fusion  of  the  current 
traditions.  Wndder,  too,  deals  with  the  questitm  of  the 
names.  In  v.  lo  we  bear  only  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (O  and  Sam.,  rrDjr^Di;  the 
verb  is  plural).  This  critic,  however,  thinlu  that,  as  in 
18ao  and  1994,  both  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  r^:arded 
as  subject  to  the  same  ruler  ;  later  editors,  amplifying 
as  usual,  increased  the  number  of  kings.  Far  be  it 
from  ua  to  deny  the  acuteness  of  previous  critka,  especi- 
ally Winckler;'  it  appears  to  the  present  writer,  however, 
that  a  keener  textual  criticism  is  urgently  needed  to  bring 
out  the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  imaginary,  problems  of 
the  narrative.  The  true  story  seems  to  have  stated  that 
in  the  days  of  Abram  war  broke  out  between  Jerahmeel 
king  of  Geshur  (disguised  as  'Shinar')  or  Ashhur 
(di^uisnl  as  '  Arioch ' )  and  Ishmael  king  of  SCUm  (or 
Se'ul&rai?').  For  twelve  years  the  latter  bad  been 
Jcrahmed's  vassal ;  after  this  he  rebelled.  A  year 
passed,  and  then  king  Jerahmeel  came  and  made  a  raid 
nmong  the  Jerahmeelites  of  Zarephath,  Rehoboth,  and 
Kadesb.  The  king  of  SelSm  came  out  to  oppose  him ; 
but  be  and  his  army  were  put  to  flight ;  the  city 
SSUm  was  plundered,  and  Lot  was  one  of  the  captives. 
News  of  this  came  to  Abram  the  H^irew,  who  lived  lU 
R^wboth  (miswritten  'Hebron')  and  was  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Jerahmeelites.  At  once  he  called 
together  bis  Kenite  and  Jerahmeelite  neighbours,* 
pursued  the  spoilers  as  far  as  Rehob  in  Cushan,  and 
tn-ought  back  the  captives  and  the  property  which  the 
spoilers  had  taken.  On  his  return  two  kings  came  out 
to  meet  tiim.  One  was  the  king  of  Zl]CLAG(Halu5ah?), 
a  specially  sacred  city,  whose  king  was  also  [siest  of 
the  God  Jerahmeel,'  and  solemnly  blessed  Abram — a 
Messing  wt^ch  Abram  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of 
tithes  (cp  Gen.  28  n).  The  other  was  the  king  of 
S£ldm,  who  offered  Abram  the  whole  of  the  recovered 
property.  Abram,  however,  generously  refused  this, 
swearing  by  Yahw^,  the  God  of  Jerahmeel,  that  he 
would  not  commit  such  a  sin  against  Jerahmeel's  land,* 
or  receive  anything  that  belonged  to  the  king  of  Selfim, 
lest  the  king  should  thus  be  entitled  to  say  Uiat  he  (and 
not  Yahwi)  had  enriched  Abram.  Only  the  clans  which 
accompanied  Abram — Eden  [Ana-],  Heles  [Eshcol], 
and  Jerahmeel  [Mamre] — required  tfwir  just  share  of 
the  spoil. 

The  war  was  therefixs  between  two  brvicbes  of  the  Jerah- 
meelite lace,  and  Abram  the  Hebrew,  himself  half  a  Jerah- 
meelite,'  interposed  in  the  hour  of  need  for  hU  neighbours  and 
rebuivcs.  SEbm,  generally  miswrilten  mo  (MT  Sedom),  but 
once  qSv  (v^  18  HT  Salem^  was  not  utoated  JUiywher*  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  bat  in  Jerahmeel.  Whether  the  earlier  tradition 
really  knew  anjFthtng  of'  a  place  called  '  Gomorrah,'  is  already 


thinks  the  assumption  of  a  special  source  for  the  few  details 
about  the  ounpaigii  superfluous  (Gbnesis,  |  S  ;  col,  1677). 

'  Admah  and  Zeboim,  however,  take  the  place  of  Sodom  and 
Canwmb  only  in  a  single  passage  (Hos.  11 8),  which  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  corruptness. 

'AOFlioi^.;  C/2  96-43. 

■  Sa'nl  hayt  probably  a  name  belonging  to  the  Negeb. 
Cp  ScmO'el.  lima'  'el. 

*  Read  in  0.  14  tD'StpDr'l  ^Kom'  n'3i  0"i'p-nK  mpn- 
'Three  hundred  and  eighteen,'  in  which  Hiidg;  sees  Gematria, 
and  Winckler  ((7/ 3  37)  an  astronomical  number,  is  simply  due 
to  an  editor's  manipulatton  of  corrupt  repeated  fragments  of 
cVkpOVi  '  IshmaelttesL* 

'  p"??.  like  D^P  in  21 33,  cotnes  from  ^Mom'- 

<  *  If  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latdiet,  and  if  I  would  take 
anything'  kimpomiUe^  9  rellevca  the  coostnictioD  by  omitting 
the  woond  DM.  But  the  paiallelbtlc  anangonent  la  thus 
deatroyed,  and  the  improbability  of  the  alleged  ptoveA,  'Not  a 
thread  nor  a  ahoeJatcbH,'  remaiM.    Read  pir^  NBmrOK 


'AbiaBi'*AtMBham=Ab-jen|}mMl;  see  Rbxem  and  cp 
Tkkah. 
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doubtful.  The  Vak  of  Siddim,  or  rather  hai-Siddim,  wfakfa  the 
traditional  text  (v.  3)  Identifias  with  a  jneca  of  water  called  '  the 
Salt  Sea,'  tcsetlier  with  the  Utumea-uts  also  referred  to  in  that 
text  (v.  10)  duuppcan,  «4ien  the  text  has  boon  doeely  exoiniDed 
in  the  l^t  o(  results  of  textual  oitioMn  dtnriMre.t  See 

{d)  Gen.l9i7-a3-  '  Zoar,  on  tlw  SE.  edge  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  covered  over  now  by  the  alluvium,  once  lay  !n  a 

well-watered  country  with  a  troiHcal  climate.  The 
Israelite  tradition  is  surprised  that  this  little  bit  <d  land 
has  escaped  the  ruin  of  Sodom,  and  explains  this  treat- 
ment by  the  intercession  of  Lot  who  desired  Zoax  as  a 
place  of  refuge.  Thus  the  lq|end  of  Zoar  is  a  geo- 
logical  legend.  At  the  same  time  it  contains  an 
eiymtdogicat  motive ;  the  ci^  is  called  ^o'ar,  because 
Lot  said  in  bis  prayer,  "It  is  only  mi/itr  (something 
small)." '  So  Gunkel  (Gen.  193),  according  to  whom 
the  Zoar  episode  (including  the  incident  about  Lot's 
wife)  is  a  later  oflfehoot  of  the  legend.  We  accept 
Gankel's  analysis  (see  §  s,  n.  4),  but  cannot  venture  to 
accept  his  inter[ntation  oif  the  legend.  The  stress  laid 
on  -(jntD  in  V.  so  suggests  that  the  real  name  of  the  city 
was  mp,  and  thus  agrees  with  the  view  tiiat  Sodom  was 
neither  K.  nor  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  in  Jerahmed. 
'Zoar'  therefore,  needs  emendation  into  'Mi;^.'* 
The  Zoar-episode  has  been  retouched  ;  oripnaUy  it  was, 
not  a  geological,  but  an  etymological  myth. 

But  was  it  only  tlie  Zoar-ephiode  that  underwent  manipnla- 
tiont  Textual  criticism  enables  us  with  much  probability  to 
answer  this  queaiiaa.  There  are  several  reasons  rar  saspectiiqt 
that  the  text  of  v.  04  is  corrapt.  (i)  The  verb  ■]Bn  &i  n  95,  as 
many  cridcs  have  mnarked,  does  not  accord  with  the  desctiptioa 
in  our  text  of  «.  24.'  (e)  The  refercnce'io  tntumen-pilB  in  Uio 
(see  c) and  to  'fire  and  btimatone'  in  Ps.  ll6(see4)Bre  dne  lo 
corruption  of  the  text.  Taking  oar  passa^  in  connection  with 
1^  116,  we  shoold  not  improbably  emend  it  thus : — 

'  And  Yabwi  caused  it  to  rain  upon  ScUm  and  upon  'AmOnh 
(and  upon]  Rehoboth  seven  days*  from  heaven.' 

This  is  of  importance  with  r<said  to  the  original  form  of  the 
legend.  Note  that  in  v.  a;  'those  ddes*  is  equivalent  to 
•rpjn  !»-—»•'-,  Vltprnj  ^  ^Jerajjmeel.'  'Sodom'  is  not 
the  only  city  which  u  caught  m  the  net  of  its  own  wicked 
deeds.  We  cannot  but  expect  a  reference  to  some  other  place 
besides  Sodom  and  its  appendage  Gomorrah.  That  in  the 
original  story  the  implied  accusative  to  '  caused  to  rain '  wa.t, 
not  '  brimstone  and  Rre,'  but  'rain,'  is  in  accordance  with  v.  25, 
where  ymt  'to  overturn,'  may  be  illustiaied  by  JobI2i5,  'ho  . 
sends  them  (the  waters)  out,  and  they  overturn  the  earth.* 
'  From  Yahwft  out  of  heaven '  (as  the  traditional  text  reads)  has 
never  yet  been  adequately  justified.'  Tg.  Jer.  dislingnldies 
between  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lord.  Similarly  die 
Christian  Council  of  Sirnuum,  '  Pluit  Dei  ftlius  a  Deo  paire.' 

(e)  GeiL  1930.  The  traditional  text  is  so  extraordinary 
that  we  quote  it  in  full.  '  And  I^t  went  up  out  oS 
Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him,  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar  ;  and  he  dwelt 
in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.'  Kautzsch-Socin 
agree  with  EV,  except  that  they  render  iq.  'GeKrge* 
(moimtain-country);  they  also  remark  in  a  note  that 
MT  has  '  in  tAg  cave '  (rnpn),  *  perhaps  with  refbrenee 
to  a  definite  locality  wfaicb  was  connected  with  LoL* 
We  are  then  told  {v. 31/.)  that,  in  order  to  continue  the 
&mily,  the  two  dai^hters  agreed  to  '  make  thnr  &ther 

I  The  gloBS  on  onci  pop  in  o-  3  b  io  absurd  that  Winckler 
even  klentifies  the  n^.T  a"  with  lake  ^Qleh  in  the  N.  His 
Ihcjry  b  a  monument  of  ingenuity,  but  will  not  stand. 
rhon  surely  comes  from  O'^MOm'.  *nd  anvTI  pDJf  from 
WtFiS  (cp  a  more  frequent  transformation  of  the  latter  word— 

oeoi)-  -twi  miaa  miKa  i*  simply  Attorn*  Tya  ('  by  the  city  of 
Jerahmeel 

>  The  presumption  is  that  -|jrx  e\-erywhere  should  be  iisD! 
each  alleged  occurrence,  however,  needs  to  be  separately  con* 
sidered  (see  Crit.  Bi6.\ 

s  According  to  Gunkel,  the  raining  of  brimstone  from  heaven 
is  analogous  to  the  Assyrian  custom  of  strewing  salt  on  the  site 
of  a  destnwed  city  (cp  Salt).  But  surely  when  the  rain  of 
brimstone  fell,  Sodom  had  not  been  desti^^.  Nor  can  the 
custom  referred  to  (wfaidi  is  really  a  symbol  of  oonaeanlion,  see 
Eaek.  4S  94,  and  cp  Salt,  |  3)  be  illostrativa  of  VafawVs  laining 
brimstone. 

*  Read  Dp.  nHpforfnn'nittjrid- 

'  Ewald  (Gf/2a23)  quotes  this  passage  m  support  of  the 
theory  tliat  Yahwft  was  originally  a  iky-god.  He  compans 
Hfe.67(6],  'as  dew  from  Yahwfe.'  But  it  is  the  tautology  that 
isMartiing. 
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drink  wine.'  and  to  'lie  with  him.'  Gunkel  rightly 
points  out  that  the  original  narrators  of  this  stcxy  can 
have  seen  nothing  wrong  in  the  transaction  ;  the  circum- 
stances which  they  have  described  rendered  law  and 
custom  inoperative  (cp  Lot).  But  the  awkwardness  of 
the  passage  is  evident  How  could  Lot  have  been  afraid 
to  remain  in  the  city  whidi  had  been  divinely  granted 
him  as  a  refuge  ?  One  can  understand  his  taking  refuge 
in  a  cave  in  the  mountains,  if  he  was  unaware  that  Zoar 
had  immtmity  from  destruction  :  but  the  present  form  of 
narrative  is  intolerable.  And  whence  was  the  wine 
spoken  of  obtained  7  Gunkel  proposes  to  assign  v,  yia, 
together  mth  the  rest  of  the  passage  relative  to  Zoar, 
to  a  supplementer.  But  it  is  not  plain  why,  if  the 
original  narrative  brought  Lot  safely  to  a  cave  in  the 
mountains,  a  supplementer  should  have  complicated 
matters  by  the  introduction  of  the  '  Zoar-episode. '  It 
would  be  simpler  to  omit  the  cave-episode  as  ati  after- 
thought (to  account  for  the  names  Moab  and  Ammon). 

But  thii  a  not  tb«  [rue  remedy,  which  is — to  apply  textual 
critictsro.  There  u  a  good  paialldin  i  K.  18411,  where  anoiber 
strange  story  is  told  about  an  occumnce  '  in  tne  cave ' ;  prob- 
ably (Prophet,  ^  7)  Tnyi)  there  is  a  comipliMi  of  a  place- 
name,  aud  a  beautiful  consistency  u  restored  to  the  trends  of 
Eliiah  if  we  emend  ,Tipo  into  'Zarephath'  (both  Elijah 

ana  Eliiha  [see  Shafhat]  were  connected  with  soulhcm 
Zarephath).  It  is  plauubk,  therefore,  to  emend  rnyo  here, 
loo,  into  tvet,  comparinz  Joih.  184,  where  (set  Mbarah)  the 
orij^iial  ten  proMtUy  had  'Zar^hatb  that  bebngs  to  the 
Mifrim.'  To  do  this,  we  must  make  the  not  improbable 
assumptini  that  the  city  which  in  v.  30  the  traditional  text 
calls  ip!C3,  and  in  m.  aa /i,  30  •lyjt,  but  which  the  original  text 


must  have  called  nlXD  C^liffurX  was  more  fully  called  •nsQ  teTKt 
'  Zarephath  of  Miuut' (cp  Josh.  I84,  emended  text).  We  shall 
have  to  reiuni  to  uiii  later  (|  10). 


The  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  here,  but  not  in  the  other 
passages  referred  to,  mm  is  a  corruption  of  Mtfsur.  The 
general  sense  of  the  passage  is  the  same. 

(/)  Am.4ii  IS.I7.  These  are  the  two  earliest  of  the 
passages  in  which  rTX,io  (cp  ,i3Dn,  Gen.  ISas)  occtu?  as 
a  kind  of  technical  term  for  the  legendary  destruction  of 
'Sodom.'  In  Is.  I7  the  phrase  is  oninaflnoa,  but  we 
must,  with  most  critics  since  Ewald,  read  dtd  'd3  {cp 
Dt.  Zflajfaj]  Jer.49iB).  In  Am.4iiwe  find  a  longer 
and  rather  peculiar  phrase,  '  lUce  ElOhim's  overturning 
o(  Sodom  and  Gomorrah '  (so  also  Jer.  6O40).  This  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  consciousness  that  the 
Sodom  tradition  was  originally  connected  not  with  the 
religion  of  Yahw6,  but  with  Canaanite  '  heathenism ' ; 
cp  Gen.  19  "9  [P],  '  when  Elohim  overturned  the 
cities,'  etc. 

The  presumption  is,  however,^  that  the  Sodom-tradititm  is  not 
of  Canaanite  but  of  Jerahmeelite  origin.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
safe  to  insist  that  the  story  was  not  □riginally  Yahwisttc,  for  it 
aeems  probable  that  Yahwe  was  admitted  by  some  of  those  who 
dwelt  m  the  Negeb  to  be  the  ^od  of  the  country.  Some  change 
in  our  critical  theory  is  indispensable,  and,  having  regard  to 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  rrpV'nKI  D^'rrKi  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  phrase 
referred  to,  is  a  later  insertion,  and  that  the  true  '  tecnnical 
phrase '  is  7itDm'  ri3!)nD3, '  like  the  catastrophe  of  Jcrahmeel,'' 
with  the  possible  alternative  of  q-iq  'qs,  '  like  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom.' 

(g)  H0S.IIS.  It  is  not  probable  (i)  that 'Admah' 
and  'Zeboim'  should  be  corrupt  in  Gen.  14 1 8  and 
correct  in  Hos.  118,  and  (a)  that  we  should  not  be  told 
to  whom  Yahwi  (in  his  present  mood)  declines  to  yield 
up  his  people.  There  nitist  be  an  error  in  the  text ; 
and,  with  106  before  tis  (where  'Aashur'  means  the 
peat  N.  Arabian  power,  and  '  Jareb '  is  a  corruption  of 
Arfib=Arabia)  we  can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  restoring 
for  ,Tcnie3,  SkPot"  for  -pwn.  and  ijmdk  for  otiaxa  * 
Thus  the  passage  becomes.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up 
[to]  Jerahmeel?  how  shall  I  surrender  thee  [to] 
Ishmad?' 

{h)  Zeph.  29.  This  very  questionable  bit  of  Hetxew 
needs  emendation.    Read  (after  mDlD.  '  as  Gomorrah ') 

*  D'nW  like  p'Sj;  and  (see  |  6,  n.  6),  is  one  of  the  cunent 
diiustioiu  of  ^KDm<- 

9  ]  was  taken  to  be  a  fcagment  of  « ;  the  final  q  come*  from 
>  The  editor  manipulated  the  cmrupt  text  under  the  inflnence 
of  an  exegetica]  theory-. 
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oSiinp  TOOr  Smmi  tina.  '  Cusham  and  }erahnied 
(shall  be)  a  desolation  for  ei-er.'  For  us,  the  principal 
result  of  this  is  that  the  '  sail  pits '  (which  suggest  the 
neighbotu'hood  of  the  Dead  Sea)  disappear.  ^ 

(h)  Ps.  116.    The  vagueness  and  also  the  exoessiie 
vehemence  of  this  passage  may  well  amlkBa  soqiicioQ. 
Probably  we  sbotild  read — 
The  Ishmaelites  will  give  way,  the  Maacatlutes,  tlie  Rcho- 
bothites; 

A  blast  of  horror  b  the  portion  of  Cuifaain.' 
The  figure  is  taken  fi-om  the  simoom :  there  is  no 
ttiought  of  the  judgment  of  the  '  ruined  cities.' 

It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  three  out  of  the  fan 
still  remainit^  difhcnUies  in  the  story  of  Sodom  dis- 
_  _     thunrv  *PP^  through  the  above  criticism  oC 
■    *"  wwory-        (gj^      J   1^  j.jug5  really, 

according  to  the  earlier  tradition,  'overthrown,*  not, 
however,  by  an  earthquake,  but  by  floods  of  V33et 
from  that  upper  ocean  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
cosmic  system  of  the  Hebrews,  s.  The  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  was,  not  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  but  io  the 
land  of  JerahmeeJ,  and  we  are  justified  in  infeniDg 
from  Gen.  18 10  that  it  was  the  district  of  Eden,  where 
in  primeval  times  the  divine  wonder-land  had  been 
visible,  that  suffered.  It  now  becomes  inevitable  lo 
conjecture  that  the  original  story  of  Sodom,  or  nuber 
perhaps  SfiUm,  was  the  Deluge-story,  or  one  of  the 
Deluge- stories,  of  the  Jerahmeeliies.  It  is  [dain  thai 
such  a  story  is  needed  to  complete  the  cycle  of  ra^ 
Jerahmeelite  talcs  of  the  Origirus,  and  in  dealing  widt 
the  Deluge-story  in  Gen.  6-8  we  have  already  found 
reason  to  hold  that  an  earlier  form  of  thai  story  niaj 
have  represented  the  Deluge  as  overwhelming  the  land 
of  the  Arabians  and  the  Jerahraeelites,  and  the  aA  as 
settling  on  the  mountains  of  Jerahmed  (PAXADlSE,  {  6. 
col-  3S74.  cp  coL  3S73.  n-  3).  The  unexpected  coin- 
cidences benveen  the  Deluge-story  and  the  Sodom-story 
confirm  the  view  tentatively  propceed  before  (Paradise, 
I.e. ).  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  extrondy  prob- 
able that  the  Hebrew  as  well  as,  according  to  Jastrow," 
the  Babylonian  luuntive  in  its  earliest  form  represenied 
the  Deluge  as  originally  partial.  Let  us  now  trace  the 
parailelisrus  between  the  Hebrew  and  BaiqrIoniaa  Detoge- 
atory  and  the  narrative  in  Gen.  19  (as  emended). 
Deluge-story.  Gen.  19; 

t.  The  righteous  man, 'Noah'    i.  The  ngbteous  ouut.  Lot 

S9),  or  rather  ^anok  (see       (19  i^X 
oak),  ot,  as  the  i^at 
Babylonian  story  said,  Far- 
napistim. 

9.  [Anger  of  tba   divinity  a.  ifllM  rWifumiiK 

against  the  dty  of  Sorip.       the  dty  of  Sodon  (1^1 

pak-l 

3.  The  extreme  cwruptnesa  3.  The  culminating  ad  ^ 
of  society  (<}  11-13^).  wickedness  (t94-ti}. 

4.  The     divine     revelation  4.  The     divine  iwvbiioa 

J.  A  lon^.continued,  destmc-   5.  For  seven  days  a  desrac- 
liverBtn^tormnio-ia  rtffi       ttve  latn^tonn  on  tltecilia 
on  the  land  of  the  Arabians       of  the  whole  of  Jtxti/mKA 
and  Jerahmeelites  (74).  or       (10  a*^), 
(with  thunder  and  light- 
ning) on  the  Babylonian 
dty  of  Surippak.*  The 
latter  lasted  (aiuoemdt^. 

~1  'St^mjiwz^T-ITlOiaB^  has  already  nodeed  oTdBB^ 
culties  of  MT,  but  has  no  adequate  cmoidalKm 
3  See  Ps.n    Note  that  n''BIl  ^  been  cocniptcd  fnm 

'Tflim  (cp  lO- 

>  JastTow,  who  has  partly  traced  the  parallelism  between  the 
Sodom-story  and  the  Detuee-story,  wrUes  thus :  *  Morami, 
there  are  traces  in  the  Sodom  narrative  of  a  tradttian  wfaich 
once  gave  a  larger  character  to  it,  involving  the  dcstructiaD  of 
all  manVind,  much  as  the  destruction  of  Surippak  is  enlargeri  bj- 
Babylonian  traditions  into  a  general  annihilation  of  mankind ' 
IRBA  507). 

*  We  assume  here  that  a  tradition  ot  a  storm  which  otcr- 
whelmed  Surippak  ha.t  been  fused  with  the  tradition  of  a  Gn 
larger  flood  in  the  Deluge-atory  in  the  epic  of  Gilgamei  (cp 
Dkluce,  I  aa  :  and  especially  Jastrow,  Kelig.  Bat.  Atx.  svi- 
That  even  the  former  tradition  ia  historical,  we  are  br  mm 
asserting.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  die  Z>ekiCMuyrii  in  ia  eariie* 
form  related  to  all  mankind   See  Dci-uca.  ||  18,  aa. 
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6,  Lot  and  lui  Tanuly  de- 

livered  (IB  is#). 
J,  Lot  warned  to  escape  to  the 

mounuuM  [of  Jenthiueel] 


6.  '  Noah '  and  hLs  family  de* 
livered  (7  13  ajAJ. 

7.  The  ark  grounds  on  the 
mountainsof  Anun  («o  md) 
—i^.,  Jerahmeet  or 
(Bab^Muah)  on  the  moun- 
lain  at  Nlfir. 

Tu  ihcM  paittllelbms  we  may  add,  though  with  some  reserve, 
the  paralleUsm  between  IJanOk  (Enoch),  father  of  Methuselah 
(=Meihusael  =  Ishmael)  and  grandfather  of  Lantech  (•=Teiah- 
BoeelX  and  Lot.  nephew  or  perhaiM  originally  (cp  14 14 16) 
brother  of  Abraham  (KAbra1}ara= rather  of  Jeranineel)  and 
fiutter  of  Moab  (rather,  MqfurlJ  and  Amman  (rather,  Jtalfy- 
nteelf).  This  parallelism  is  of  importance,  not  for  ttw  sto^ 
its^,  but  for  ascertaining  the  particular  ethnic  origia  of  the 
story.  It  b  not  appropriate  that  the  escaped  righteous  man 
(who  in  the  earliest  Dclugc-myth  was  «  solar  hero)  should  have 
imy  further  concern  with  thi«  earth.  If  ^^anOk  (mytbologicalty) 
was  the  DMher  of  Methuselah  (IshmaelX  and  ij^  the  Suba  of 
2tl  imm  and  Tera^jmeeL  it  must  in  the  original  story  have  been 
before  tlic  Deluge.  And  even  if  Noah  (Nahamf)  wa-i  really 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Delug^c-stary  in  chaps.  0-7,  Naham 
ut  cartainly  a  nafiM  of  the  Negeb  (see  Nakam,  Nahamani). 
Altogether,  noUiing  can  be  more  probable  than  tlui  those  who 
first  ansngad  the  Hebnw  legend*  had  their  minds  fiiU  d  Jerah- 
meelLte  aswciationa  We  can  now  fully  appreciate  the  remark 
of  Gunkel  (Gm.  195)  Aat  idnce  the  stwy  of  Sodom  tavs  nothing 
at  all  of  water,  altnonsh  the  site  so  strongly  su^ested  this,  it  is 
plain  that  the  scene  of  the  narrative  must  originally  have  been 
elsewhere,  OrcouTM,  the  present  place  of  the  story  and  much 
besides  is  due  to  a  skilful  red.-ictor. 

It  18  true,  the  name  of  the  hero  is  different  But 
there  were  [Hcsuiiubly  different  forms  of  the  Jerahmeelite 
as  well  as  of  the  Babylonian  Flood-stoiy.  Probably 
etuMigh,  there  was  another  version  in  which  Abraham 
■  was  the  hero;  comparing  Gen.  8t  {'God  remembered 
Noah')  with  ISag  {'God  remembered  Abraham'), 
one  may,  in  fact,  not  unnaturally  e-vpect  that  Abraham, 
not  Lot,  should  be  the  chief  personage  of  the  second 
story.  The  visit  of  the  eldhim  to  Abraham  is  an 
uneffaced  indication  that  he  originally  was  sa  Cer- 
tainly, something  can  still  be  said  for  Lot,  who  inay 
originally  have  been  greater  than  he  now  ^>pears,  and 
have  been  a  worthy  brother  {see  above)  and  rival  of 
Abraham.  But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  and  one 
might  even  infer  from  I37-9  that  Abraham  and  I^t 
originally  belonged  to  the  class '  (well  represented  in 
ancient  legends)  of  hostilt  brothers,'  and  that  Abraham 
corresponds  to  Abd  {cp  Remus)  and  Lot  to  Cain  {cp 
Romulus).    The  legend  might  have  talcen  this  tiini. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  chap.  19  there  is  nowhere  any 
trace  of  an  underlying  reference  to  the  '  box '  or  ■  chest ' 
{a  term  specially  characteristic  of  an  inland  country)  in 
which  the  survivors  were  preserved,  and  that  in  IflaB 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  seen  '  the  smoke  of  the  land 
going  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.'  But  od  the  first 
point  we  may  answer  that  if  only  Lot  and  his  family 
were  to  be  saved,  no  ark  was  necessary ;  the  '  Slfihlm ' 
would  convey  the  small  party  to  a  place  of  safety.  And 
as  for  the  other  point,  we  must,  at  any  rate,  ^edit  the 
last  redactor  with  enough  capacity  to  adjust  a  muti- 
lated narrative  to  bis  own  requirements. 

Stuckoi  has  offered  another  explanation  of  the  legend 
which  now  occupies  us.'  According  to  him,  the  Sodom- 
a.  Stnekan'a  ^"<*-Go'"0"'ah-story  was   originally  a 


'  dry "  Deluge-story — i.  e. ,  a  legend  of  the 
.  1     I  destruclioo  of  men  by  other  means  than  a 

oiy       nge.  jj^^^  .  ^^^.j^  ^  ^^^^     ^^^^  Iranian 

legend  of  the  Var  {or  square  enclosure)  constructed  by 
Yam  (see  Deluge,  g  ao6),  in  the  Peruvian  and  other 
stories  of  a  general  conflagration,  and  in  the  F^^iyptian 
story  of  the  destruction  of  men  by  the  gods.'  Whether 
the  combination  trf' stories  which  t«fer  to  water  with  those 
which  make  no  such  reference  is  either  theoretically  or 
practically  justified,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  we  may, 
at  any  rate,  admit  that  if  the  present  text  of  Gen.  19^4 
cwrectly  represents  the  original  story,  the  angular 

1  Stucken,  however  (AttrmlKOfUm,  87)  points  out  that  the 
distinction  between  friendly  and  noitile  brothers  in  mythology  is 
a  fluid  one. 

a  At/nUnv/Jttn,j6. 

*  See  Naville,  TSBA  4i-ig;  cp  Ma^ero,  Dtnm  ^fCis. 
I«4^ 
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Egyptian  story  referred  to  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  iL 
Here  the  '  Divine  eye '  is  the  executioner ;  it  takes  tlie 
form  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  and  slays  men  right  and 
left  'with  great  strokes  of  the  knife.'  It  seems  to  us. 
however,  (i)  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
Jerahmeelites  had  two  forms  of  a  proper  Deluge-story 
than  that  one  of  the  extant  Deluge-stories  was  only  such 
in  a  loose  sense  of  the  term,  especially  having  re^rd  to 
the  Babylonian  Hood-stories,  and  {a)  that  the  difficulties 
of  Gen.  1904/  call  loudly  for  the  tq>pHcation  of  textual 
criticism. 

Stucken  seems  happier  in  his  explanation '  of  the 
^  -  .  ^-  parallelism  between  Gen.  19 1'li  and 
8.  jnaff.iyis-3o  the  strange  story  in  Judg.  19 15-30.  He 
thinks  that  both  stories  have  the  same  mytholi^ical  ker- 
nel—viz. ,  the  tradition  of  the  dividing  of  the  tKxiy  of  the 
primaeval  bnngTifimat  (the  personified  ooean-flood),  with 
which  compare  also  a  series  of  myths  of  the  division  of 
the  bodies  of  supernatural  beings  {e.g.,  Osiris).  It  is  in 
fact  all  the  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Gen.  19  i-k  and 
Judg.  1815-30  stand  at  all  early  in  the  process  of 
legendary  development,  because  both  the  stories  to 
which  these  passages  belong  are  ultimately  of  Jerah- 
meelite origin,  lliis  may  be  assumed  in  the  former 
case  {i)  from  the  place  which  the  ■  Sodom '-story 
occupies  among  legends  that  are  certainly  in  their 
origin  Jerahmeelite,  and  {2)  probably  from  the  legend 
of  the  origin  of  '  Missur '  and  '  Jerahmeel '  {so  read  for 
•  Moab '  and  '  Ammon '  in  I937  / )  which  is  attached  to 
the  '  Sodom '-story.  And  it  is  hardly  less  clear  a 
deduction  in  the  latter  case  li-om  the  results  of  textual 
criticism.  For  the  story  in  Judg.  1 9-20  can  be  shown  to 
have  referred  origin.-illy  not  to  Benjamin  but  to  some 
district  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb.' 

So  far  as  the  outward  form  of  the  story  is  concerned, 
our  task  is  now  finished.    Nou'  to  resume  and,  if  need 

10.  SMnlt         ™PP'^i>^^t.    Originally,  it  seems, 

ig.  •Cam  vas  but  one  visit  of  the  dlohlm ; 

it  Is  to  Abraham,  not  to  Lot,  that  the  visit  was 
vouchsafed.  Abraham  { i.e. ,  in  the  Jerahmeelite  story,  a 
personification  of  Jerahmeel)  was  the  one  righteous  man 
in  the  land.  He  received  timely  warning  that  those 
among  whom  he  sojourned  had  displeased  God,  and  the 
£iuhim  took  him  away  to  be  with  God.  Then  came  a  rain- 
storm submerging  all  Jerahmeel.  This  original  storj*. 
however,  received  modificau'ons  and  additions.  Lof  or 
!vO{an,  ttw  reputed  son,  not  ot  Sdr  the  Horite,  but  prob- 
ably of  Missur  the  Jerahineelite,  was  substituted  for  Abra- 
ham, and  a  floatingstory  of  mythic  origin  {the  myth  spoke 
of  violence  done  to  a  supernatural  being)  was  attached  to 
the  story  of  Lot  in  a  manipulated  form,  so  as  to  explain 
and  justify  the  anger  of  the  glohim.  After  this  a  legend 
was  inserted  to  accoimt  for  the  name  Mlssiu  ;  Lot  had 
taken  r«fuge  at  Missur,  by  divine  permission,  because  it 
was  but  a  'little'  ci^,  and  again  another  legendwas  added 
to  record  the  circumstance  that  the  people  of  Missur  and 
Jerahmeel  were  descended  from  that  righteous  man.' 
who  with  his  two  daughters  alone  remained  {the 
removal  of  the  hero  to  the  company  of  the  eiOhlm  had 
been  forgotten)  in  the  depopulated  land.  {The  names 
were  afterwards  corrupted. )  Finally,  a  corruption  In  the 
text  of  19x4  suggested  that  the  scene  of  the  story  must 
have  been  in  that  '  awful  hollow, '  that  '  bit  of  the  infernal 
regions  come  to  the  surface '  which  was  at  the  southern 
{?}  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  the  singular  columnar 
formations  of  rock-salt  at  Jebel  Usdum  {cp  Dead  Sea. 
§  s)  to  which  a  myth  resembling  that  of  Niobe 
{originally  a  Creation  myth?)  may  po^iaps  already  have 

1  Stuclien,  f/,  fit.,  <^ff. 

s  There  was  probably  a  confiuion  between  {"Dna  (Bcq]amin) 
and  jD^^a  =  Swcm-ia.  a-nn»  onS  n'S  (Bethkhem-jndah)^ 
VlCDm'  fl'a  (Beth -jerahmeel).    The  '  Gibeah '  of  the  story  was 

Srhaps  the  lerahmeelite  Geba  (Gibeah !)  mentioned  in  3  S.  &  95 
>t>.  93,  and  see'REPHAtM).   The  '  Bethel '  in  Judg.  20  iB  is  the 
■Mnithem  Bethel,  repeatedly  spoken  of  by  Amos  (see  Paoi'HBTlC 
LrrsHATURR,  tl  10,  35).    See  CriL  Bib. 
'  The  genealogists  <Mten  vary  in  parttculais  of  relationshtp. 
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become  attached,^  wu  appnqiriatdy  transferred  to  the 
altered  l^end,  and  identified  with  Lot's  wife.' 

It  may  be  hoped  tliat  to  many  students  it  will  appear 
no  slight  boon  to  be  telieved  from  the  supposition  that 
11  S«llfflaiu  ''^  peoples  with   whom   the  early 
ninrMB^na    Israelites  had  intercourse  were  so  much 

beneath  them  in  morality  as  the 
tiaditional  text  represents.  Misunderstood  mythology 
is  the  true  source  of  the  territte  narratives  in  Gen. 
ISt-ii,  Judg.  19 15-90.  At  the  same  time  no  criticisRi 
can  deprive  us  of  the  beneficially  stem  morality  whidl 
b  infused  into  a  most  unhislorical  narrative.  Apart 
from  the  plot  of  the  story  there  are  several  points  of 
considerable  interest  for  the  history  of  Israelite  religion. 
Thus  ( I )  in  19 13-16  it  is  presupposed  that  the  righteous- 
ousness  of  the  good  man  delivers  not  oaly  himself  but  his 
whole  house ;  very  difierent  was  the  conviction  of 
Ezeltiel  {14i4/)-  (a)  It  is  at  eventide  that  the  visits  of 
the  £luhlm  are  ma.de,  both  to  Abraham  and  to  Lot  As 
the  light  of  day  wanes,  man  is  more  open  to  religious 
impressions;  the  Deity,  too,  loves  to  guard  his  mysteri- 
ousness,  and  performs  his  extraordinary  operations  by 
night  (cp  32a$[a4\^.,  Kx.  14a4).  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
adc,  how  it  comes  about  that  elsewhere  Vahwi  is  said  to 
'  cover  himself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  garment ' 
(I>s.  1043),  and  to  think  of  the  influence  of  the  Iranian 
religion.  (3)  Unmeaning  repetitions  in  prayer  may  be 
useless ;  but  repetitions  which  show  earnestness  are 
considered  by  the  narrator  to  be  aids,  not  hindrances. 
It  is  a  mistake,  as  Gunkel  remarks,  to  speak  of  Lot's 
'  weakness  of  foith. '  (4)  But,  if  we  may  treat  Abraham's 
converse  with  Yahw6  as  a  part  of  the  narrative  (it  does 
in  fact  belong — thanks  to  a  snpplementer — to  the 
section  which  links  the  Abraham-[M%lude  to  the  Lot- 
story),  we  have  a  riper  fruit  of  religious  thought  in 
1833-33.  '  Not  for  I,ot  alone,  but  for  all  the  righteous 
men  in  Sodom,  his  pniy«'  is  uttered,  and  it  is  based 
uptm  a  fine  sense  of  justice:  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?"  And  what  is  right?  Not  the 
mere  prescription  of  a  legal  code ;  justice  must  be 
softened  by  compassion,  ^^.-ich  of  the  5U[^>osed  ten 
righteous  men  of  Sodom  has  links  innumerable  binding 
him  to  his  fctlow-citizens.  Is  he  to  Ije  sent  abroad 
without  any  of  those  to  whom  nature  or  custom  has 
attracted  him  ?  No ;  a  single  righteous  man  can  at 
least  (as  in  the  case  Noah)  save  his  family,  and  "  for 
ten's  sake  I  will  not  destroy  the  city"'  (JVew  World, 
l94s)-  It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  mjrthology 
and,  more  widely  regarded,  the  popular  imagination  have 
largely  influenced  the  Hebrew  narratives,  they  are 
therefore  to  a  trained  eye  devoid  either  of  historical  or 
of  religious  interest 

To  the  book!)  and  onides  cited  under  Dkao  .Ska,  add  the 
commentAriei  of  Dillmann,  MolziiiKer,  and  eipecially  (lunkel ; 

alw  Cheyne,  jVt'ui  World,  1 336-345 ;  Kraeu- 
12.  Ut6ratim.i<chmar,,^.4rj(<'17Bi-qi:  ^tacVen,  Astral. 

mytk€».  Part  ti.,  *  '  {'  the  myths  attached 
to  the  name  of  Lot  are  the  tonw  of  a  primitive  myth '). 

T.  K.  C. 

80D01I,  VINE  OF  (DTO  tp|).  Dl  Z'li^.  See 
SotMM,  col.  4655  n.  a  ;  Vim-:,  §  2, 

80D0MA  Kom.  939,  RV  SotxiM. 

SODOHinSH  8EA  {mart  Sodomtticum),  a  lilsd.  5  7. 
See  Dead  Sea. 

80J0UBHEB  (11).  .Scp  Stranger  and  So- 
journer. 

BOLDffiE  (nn^n  J5,  2Ch.25i3:  CTR&TicoTHC. 
Ml.  89  etc. ).    See  Army,  War,  §  4. 

'  These  perishable  roriDfilioiis  chanji^c  from  year  to  yeiir,  as 
Blanckenhorn  remuks  {/.DPV  11>  34,  n,  i).  The  '  Lot's  Wife  ' 
of  Warren  niay  have  altered  since  1870.  But  others  will  no 
iloubt  arise.  On  the  connections  of  the  story  see  Stucken,  8t, 
110,  and  especially  331.  For  a  late  Arabian  legendary  '  Lot's 
wife'  see  Palmer,  Desert  e/ ilu  Kxodus. 

'  Not  much  Kraater  variety  is  there  between  the  storf  of 
Lot's  ¥rife's  tran<!t[>nnation  into  a  pillar  of  xalt  and  Niobe's  into 
a  stone.'  So  wrote  the  old  Anglican  iheoloinati.  Dean  Jackson 
{Warki,  1 100). 
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coAomuin)'  son  of  David  by 
Bathshpbo,  and  his  successor  as  king  of  IsraeL 

[•  bvoqn  the  form  jzflV-  1°  ^  l>e*t  M5S  vaAopw  and 
ffvAMfwraltcmate;  ffakofMapalnwatalwayBiaNT;  iiiAcu747i 
however,  Ti.  with  MAC  (agunst  BDEHI^  adopts  nABfiw,  but 
TreK.  and  WH  voAnfiwr.    Cp  Lag.,  Uie^.  53  86  96.I 

The  superficially  plausible  derivation  from  Idiom, 
U\^,  'peace'  is  retained  by  Kittel  (KSn.  6),  but  is 

1  VaiM.  'S^"''  analogy  of  the  other  names 
(critically  rq^rded)  in  Dawd's  family. 
Another  exphmation  has  lately  been  j^vposeA  with 
abundant  learning  and  ingenuity.  After  suminariang 
it,  we  will  pass  on  to  a  third  view.  According  to 
Winckler,'  the  name  nohv  refers  to  a  divine  name  thi 
(Sim),  which  is  attested  in  the  Phoenician  proper  name 
zhtny>  and  allusively  in  the  title  thv~Vf  (Is.  96  [j]). 

Another  form  of  the  nam«  of  this  d«ty  was  Salman  (cp  the 
Auyrian  royal  name,  Salman-alaildu,  and  the  1iiKt^»v  of  Greek 
inscripiions).  This  god  i«  identified  with  Rdeph,  and  was 
therefore  a  Caniuuiite  Apollo.  According  to  Winckler,  the 
king's  true  name  wa&  Dodiah  (=Jedidiah,  9  S.  12as);  the  name 
S'lSmO  or  'Solomon,'  like  'Bath-sheba'  (^'daughter  of  the 
Moon-god*),  is  of  mythol^cal  ori^n,  and  was  given  to  ibe 
king  by  later  writers  in  connection  with  '  the  transference  of  the 
legend  of  Semiramis- Billets  to  Sheba.'  In  fact,  the  only  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  f<xm  Selomfi  comes,  accordinz  to  him,  frtn 
Arabia  (SaUmt).  ElMwhcre  (Preut*.  JmMi.  104  969:  cp 
Ci/SaM)  WincUer  puu  the  mytbological  connecdon  uus: 
'  Formed  from  the  dinne  name  Selem  (Au.  Sabaun).  It 
corresponds  to  Nebo  whom  it  designates  as  the  god  of  the 
winter-half  of  the  year  (ielim  is  the  west  =  Ass.  Mum,  sunset].' 

It  would  seem  that  this  acute  critic  somewhat' 
exaggerates  the  bearings  of  mythology  on  onomalology. 
Certainly  the  analogy  of  the  other  names  in  David's 
family  (as  explained  by  the  present  writer)  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  thb  scholar's  explanation.  That '  Jonathan' 
is  composed,  as  Winckler  and  most  scholars  suppose,  of 
a  divine  name  and  a  verb,  is  due,  as  could  easily  be  sbonn 
at  length,  to  misapprehension.  'Jonathan'isonlyanoihcr 
form  of  Nethaniah  (;.v,  ) ;  it  is  a  modification  of 
the  ethnie  name  Nethani=Ethani,  'Ethanite.'  That 
'David'  is  a  modification  of  a  divine  ttame  b  not 
impossible  (cp  13od,  Names  with),  but  is  opposed  to 
the  analogies  of  Dodiah  (if  this  name  is  really  correct) 
and  of  Dodi  (MT  Dodo,  Dodai).  It  is  quite  as 
possible  that  Dod  (whatever  its  ultimate  origin)  was  an 
ethnic,  and  if,  following  analogies,  we  seek  for  an 
ethnic  as  the  original  of  rohv.  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  existence  of  VkvC^*  and  of  .-^Sb  (see  §  a).  For  the 
pronimciation  nbW  later  writers  are  responsible.  The 
true  text  of  a  S.  12*4/  seons  to  suggest  another 
pronunciation,  ShillQmo  (or  ShalllbnO  ?),  arising  out  of 
the  story  of  David's  sin.    See  Jedidiah. 

It  is  a  long  road  which  leads  to  the  later  conception 
of  'Solomon  in  all  his  glory.'    We  are  here  only 

_  concerned  with  the  strict    facts,  without 

hf^irv  idealisation,  which  of  course  does  not  mean 
ihat  we  have  no  sense  for  poetry,  and  no 
sympathy  with  the  changes  of  popular  feeling.  The 
story  of  Solomon's  birth  is  given  in  3  S.lla-12i5 — a 
composite  narrative  which  has  already  received  coD- 
sideration  (see  Bathsheba,  Jedidiah).  Certainly 
there  is  much  to  leam  from  it ;  certainly  we  should  wish 
to  include  it  in  a  selection  of  tine  Hebrew  narratives.  But 
with  unfeigned  regret  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  in  the 
main  unhistoricaL  The  name  Bathsheba,  indeed,  and 
the  historical  character  of  its  bearer  are,  one  may 
venture  to  bokl,  even  after  WincUer's  arguments,  alike 
secture.  Just  as  pantrinp  (Kirjath-arba?)  is  not  'the 
city  of  Four'  (the  god  whose  numerical  symbol  was 
four),  so  ysv  (Bathsheba)  is  not  'the  daughter  of 
Seven '  (the  god  whose  numerical  symbol  was  seven — 
i.e.,  the  Moon-god,  cp  Sheba),  and  consequently 
Bathsheba  is  not  a  mere,  pseudo-historic^  reflectioQ  oi 
IStar,  the  msrthological  daughter  of  the  MoOD-god. 

1  Wi,  C/2913:  A~'^71»994.  For  the  view  of  ■notber 
AssyriotoKist  see  .Sayce,  /fiM,  Lee/.  57  ;  £arfy  //ir/9wy,  493 ; 
€:p  Simpson,  The  JomtA  Le^nd,  141/i 
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\Ve  may,  however,  admit  that  the  story  of  David's 
treachery  to  Uriah  {f.v.)  probably  developed  out  of  a 
current  oriental  legendary  germ,  without  or  course 
disparaging  the  value  of  ttie  Bathsheba  story  as  given 
in  3  S.  lla-lSss  for  other  than  purely  historical  purposes. 
And  we  must  also  claim  the  right  to  extract  a  fragment 
of  history  from  a  S.  llaj  1215^-25,  rightly  read,  and 
illustratedby  the  story  of  Solomon's  accession  in  I  K..\/., 
and  by  the  lists  of  David's  sons  in  s  S.  89 i  Ch.  S 
The  ■  fragment  of  history '  is  that  Solomon  had  another 
name,  which  name  is  given  in  our  present  text  as 
Jedidiah.1 

Passing  next  to  z  K.  1/,  we  find  reason  to  think 

'w-ith  Winckler  that  Solomon's  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  Adonijah  to  succeed  David  was  due  not  to  his  own 
and  Batt^heba's  selfish  ambition,  but  to  the  considera- 
tion that  after  the  successive  deaths  of  Amnon  and 
Absalom  he,  not  Adonijah,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  Here,  howei-er,  we  part  from  Winckler. 
Bathsheba  is  for  us  no  mythological  figure,  but  the  true 
mother  of  Solomon ;  she  is  in  fact  identical  mth  Abigail.^ 
That  Solomon's  mother  should  bear  two  names  in  the 
tradition  is  not  more  surprising  than  that  a  king  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites  in  early  times  should  be  called 
both  Jabin  (Jamin) — i.e. ,  Jeraljmeel — and  Sisera — i.€. , 
Asshur— both  Jerofameel  and  Asshur  being  N.  Aralnan 
ethnic  names  (see  SKAUGAR  u.,  §  a).  Bathsheba  is  in 
fact  equivalent  to  Bath-Eliam  (a  S.  11 3)  or  Bath-Ammicl 
(1  Ch.8s). 

The  name  Bathsheba  repr«wntsAt^:ail  assui  If hmaelite  woman 
(iaB7n3rjtS«Tia=l^»«lj'0rm3> :  '^^^  "af"*  Abigail,  as  a  Jerah- 
meehte^  ]IiitIshmaelandJerahmeelarecHtenu5eaiuiSyii<Myins; 
the  Mine  woman  could  iberefbre  be  called  a  daughter  of  Isbunael 
and  a  daughter  of  Jerahmeel.  So  too  noW  and  the  name  out 
of  which  mn*  has  probably  been  comiptBd— viz.  ^KCffrV— are 
eqinvakntt.  Salou  describes  its  bearer  as  having  Ishmaelitc 
or  Saliiuean  aOinities  (see  |  i,  end),  Jedidiah  as  being 

ierahoieelite  hy  extraction.   'The  latter  name  too,  appears  to 
B  given  to  the  son  of  Abigail  in  the  true  text  of  3  S.  3  3  and 
I  Qi.Si,  where  the  respective  readings  and  Sunt  are 

manifestly  wrong,  and  both  most  probably  presuppose  the 
same  original  VtcDm"- 

Adonijah's  claim  to  the  throne,  however,  must  have 
been  based  upon  some  theory.  If  he  was  not  the 
oldest  living  son  of  David,  he  may  yet  have  been  the 
oldest  of  those  bom  after  DaWd's  accession.^  Probably 
David  both  fiivoured  his  preten«ons  and  accepted  him 
as  co-regent.  Unftirtunately  Adonijah  neglected  to 
bring  over  to  his  side  the  so-called  '  Cherelhites  and 
Pelethites'  { Rehobothites  and  Zarephathiics),*  who 
formed  the  royal  body-guard,  and  with  the  aid  of  their 
leader  Benaiah.  Solomon  compelled  the  old  king  to 
reject  Adonijah. 

In  I  K.  2t7  (cp  V.  si)  it  is  stated  that  Adonijah 
desired  leave  to  make  Abishng  the  Shunommite  his 
wife  (cp  WRS,  Kinship,  8B  ff.).  It  is  possible  that 
.*Mi1omon,  with  the  same  object  as  Adonijah,  actually 
took  '  Abishag '  (the  name  comes  from  pi'?'!),  like  Bilkis 
in  the  Semiramis  legend  from  TaWaxfi)  into  his  harem, 
and  that  Rehoboamwas  the  son  of  Solomon  by 'Abishag, ' 
Sec  Shunammite. 

Upon  this  theory  Solomon  was  not  one  of  the  sons 
bom  to  David  at  Jerusalem  (a  &  614  i  Ch.  S5-8),  and 
the  traditimiat  view  of  his  age  at  his  accession,"  based 

t  That  the  text  of  3  S.  12  3^/.  is  not  in  its  original  form,  is 
evident ;  a  possible  restoration  will  be  found  chewhere  (see 
Jedidiah),  The  present  form  of  the  text  seems  to  be  due  to  an 
editor  who  thought  Jedidiah  ('  beloved  of  Yahw6 '  7)  too  good  a 
name  for  the  first  child.  By  as.si_E;ning  this  name  to  Solomon  he 
unconsciously  made  a  concession  10  historical  foots.  For 
S.  A.  Cook's  theory,  see  lU  156  /  [i9oo],andn  Jkdidiah. 

3  Abinilprobably>:AUhail(seeNABAt.),andAtHirailBppea»i 
utiimatdy  to  come  from  JerahmeeL 

»Wi.  C/234S. 

*  The  explanation  of '  Cherelhites  and  Pelethites '  (see  Judaii, 
I  4,  Pklkthitbs)  here  given,  is  not  that  of  Winckler ;  hut  Oike 
S.  A.  Conic,  AJSL  16 177,  n.  61  [April  1900])  this  able  critic 
recognises,  quite  independently  of  the  present  writer,  that  this 
fiiitniul  warrior-band  came  from  the  Negeb. 

*  fllA  (r  K.  2ii),  with  about  twenty  other  MSS  and  some 
versions  (Arm.  etc.),  gives  Solomon  only  twelve  years  at  his 
accesMOD,  and  Jerome  (cp  13s  ad  Vitalem)  asserts  that  the 
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on  very  insecure  data,  needs  to  be  revised.  Certainly 
the  narrative  in  i  K.  1  /.  does  not  favour  the  view  that 
Solomon  was  a  young  man  (the  rhetorical  hmguage 
of  I  K.  8  7^  I  Ch.  29 1  22  5  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive] ;  the  hero  of  the  eoup  ditat  displays  all  the 
adroitness  and  astuteness  of  a  practised  politician. 
How  Solomon  treated  his  opponents  is  stated  elsewhere 
(Adokijah,  Abiathar,  Joab,  Shimei)  ;  the  story, 
which  h.is  a  basis  of  fact  {Histohical  Literature, 
§1),  makes  it  difficult  for  a  modem  to  idealise  this 
despotic  prince.  It  is  singular  that  '  Nathan  the 
prophet'  should  have  assumed  the  prominent  portion 
which  belongs  rather  to  Benaiah  ;^  but  ampler  justice  is 
done  to  the  priest  Zaixjk  (^.v.  }  for  his  energetic 
support  of  the  son  of  '  Bathsheba.'  It  is  probable  that 
the  Jerusalem  priesthood  exacted  a  very  full  recom[>ense, 
and  that  fresh  favours  conferred  on  their  body  bore 
fi-uit  for  Solomon  in  the  early  idealisation  of  his  conduct 
as  a  sovenrign. 

Was  the  sttbstitution  of  Zadok  for  AUathar  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  cultus  at  Jenisalem?'    It  is 
J    BnildlnffM.  *  qt^'oti  which  baffles  the  critical 
tungi.  -j-jjg  narrators  give  us  much 

that  we  could  have  spared,  and  withhold  much  that 
would  have  been  of  great  value  to  us.  Their  own  interest 
is  lai^y  absorbed  in  the  building  of  l^'olomon,  especi- 
ally in  that  of  the  temple.  That  the  description  in  its 
present  form  comes  (as  Kittel  supposes)  from  the  Annals, 
seems  hardly  protxible ;  as  it  now  stands,  it  may 
perhaps  represent  a  later  age,  to  which  the  temple  in 
particular  had  become  a  subject  of  learned  but  not 
altogether  sober  inquiry.  See  KiNGS  [Book],  §  6. 
Palace,  Temple  (and  cp  Stade,  GVI\-xAjf.,  and 
ZATW,  1883,  pp.  lag,^).  It  is  e\-en  to  some  extent 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  story  of  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Yahwfe  as  well  as  of  a  royal  palace  outside 
the  city  of  David  is  not  due  to  misapprehension.  Accord- 
ing to  Winckler  (G/2a52_^)  the  true  temple  of  Solomon 
was  merely  a  renovation  of  the  old  sanctuary  of  David 
on  its  (Miginal  site— within  the  city  of  Da^nd — 
though  it  must  apparently  be  admitted  -(see  Miixo) 
that  this  scholar' s  explanation  of  milh  and  consequently 
the  form  in  which  he  presents  his  theory  needs  recon- 
sideration. 

There  is,  however,  another  point,  not  less  important, 
36  TTIrani-  more  capable  of  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  in  its  present  form 
(MT  and  0),  the  timber  for  building  the  temple  was 
furnished,  together  with  artihocrs,  by  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre.  The  relation  thus  indicated  between  Israel  and  the 
Tyrian  king  is,  if  accurately  reported ,  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable.  If,  as  Winckler.  who  follows  MT,  interprets 
what  he  thinks  the  historical  truth,  the  king  of  Israel  was 
in  vassalage  to  the  king  of  Tyre  {?),  how  is  it  that  after 
Solomon's  time  we  hear  nothing  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Tyre  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  Israel,  and  on 
the  part  <rf'  Israel  to  ftee  itself  from  Tyrian  supremacy  ? 
True,  all  on  a  sudden,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  hear  of 
an  Israelitish  king  marrying  a  daughter  of  '  Etbbaal, 
king  of  the  Zidonians'  (i  K.I631),  This,  however,  is 
an  equally  singular  and  au  equally  suspicious  statement, 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  influential  power  in  the 
politics  of  Israel  and  Judah  (putting  aside  AssjTia)  was 

'hebraica  Veritas'  agrees  with  tf.  Joeenhiis  (^nf.  viii.  7 e) 
gives  his  a^e  as  fourteen ;  fae  alto  says  that  he  lived  10  94 1  For 
other  tradiuonal  statements,  see  Nestle,  ZA  TW,  1889,  pp.  \\%ff.t 
and  Tfutl.  Stud,  tms  iVBritmherjr,  1886,  p.  160/. ;  Kaofinann, 
ZA  TW,  1883,  p.  185 :  Gautler,  Rev.  de  thM.  tt  dt  fkilot., 
Nov.  1&B6:  Xagarde,  MittAeil.i^o,  n.  i.  Stode  ((^fVlao;) 
says,  not  lets  than  twen^  \-ears  old ;  Kittel  (A'M.  6),  refemng 
to  I  K.Ilfa  1431,  doubtfully  suggests  eighteen. 
.>  Schwally  {ZATlf^,  189a,  p.  156)  doubts  whether  Nathan 
was  really  a  prophet.  That  K'ojn  ('  the  prophet  ^  should  prob- 
ably be  '3^jrT,*'the  NadaUte,'  Is  pmnted  out  elsewben 
(Pbopmet,  I  6\ 

3  See  winckler  ( A'y<  TV)  auX  «^  inclines  to  think  that 
Zadok  was  introduced  by  the  hter  legend  in  the  interests  of  the 
monotheistic  idea. 
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not  T}Te  but  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.  Now  it  so 
happens  that,  as  Winckler  too,  with  extreme  modera- 
tion holds,  (Tyre?)  is  miswritten  for  -n^  (Missur?) 
in  Am.  l9  and  Ps.  874  (cp  Tyre).  What,  then,  is 
there  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  (if  other  critical 
connderaiions  favour  this  view)  that  the  same  error 
has  occurred  elsewhere?  [ttji,  also,  is  undoubtedly 
miswritten  sometimes  for  tisd  or  j-ao-  How,  then,  do 
we  know  that  'king  of  the  o-m'  in  i  K. I631  should 
not  rather  be  '  king  of  the  dtj©.'  in  which  case  SjJSrK 
(cp^yirM)  should  of  course  be  S»«yDr'?  The  probability 
that  Ahab's  matrimonial  connection  was  with  Musri, 
not  with  Tyre,  has  be«i  referred  to  under  Prophet 
{%  7,  col.  3Ste,  with  n.  t) ;  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  a  Aict  which  will  be  referred  to  presently 
— viz.  that  Solomon's  principal  wife  was  a  Misrite 
princess — we  shall  see  that  if  he  went  anywhere  outside 
the  land  of  Isr.iel  proper  for  timber,  political  interests 
would  naturally  impel  him  to  go  to  the  N.  Arabian 
Musri.  (We  assume  provisionally  that  the  wooded 
mountain  districts  of  the  Negeb  were  not  in  Solomon's 
possession. )  Nor  must  we  forget  that  '  Ahiram ' 
(whence  '  Hiram ')  is  one  of  the  most  probable  popular 
corruptions  of  '  Jerahmeel.''  Ahiram  or  Hiram  might 
indeed  be  the  name  oi  a  king  of  Tyre ;  but  it  might  also 
(cp  Aholiab=Jera)uncet?)  be  that  of  a  N.  Aratnan 
artificer. 

It  would  not  be  critical  to  urge  against  this  view  of  the  seat 
of  Hiram's  kingdom  that.  Josephus't  quoies  a  pas-sage  from  the 
Tyrian  historv  of  Klcnander  ot  Ephc^us  and  another  from  that 
of  Dios,  in  wnich  Elptufios,  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  is 
snid  to  have  had  intercourse  with  '  Solomon,  king  of  jerusaleni.' 
The  date  of  Meruuider  and  Dios  is  presumably  In  the  second 
century  B.C.,  .md  though  we  may  credit  them  when  they  tell  us 
of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tyre,  and  of  events  not  legend- 
ary in  character  which  they  can  only  have  known  from  ancient 
authorities  —  i.e.,  from  the  Tyrian  archives  (which  Josephus 
positively  a&scrts  that  Metuuider  at  least  had  inspected),'  we 
cannot  venture  to  trust  them  when  they  touch  upon  matters 
closely  related  to  the  then  current  Jewi.ih  history.  Thus  when 
Menander  (in  Jos..^h/.  viii.  ISa)  tells  us  that  there  was  a  drought 
in  Phccnicia,  which  la-sted  for  a  year,  and  was  closed  through 
the  polent  supplicaLiont  of  'IAo|9aAof,  king  of  Tyre,  we  divme 
at  once  that  this  is  ilirected  against  the  Jewish  statement  that 
a  long  drought  in  the  land  of  Israel  was  terminated  through 
the  intercessions  of  Klijah,*  and  when  Eipw^of  is  said  by 
Menander  and  Dios  (Jos.  AtU,  viii,  5  3)  to  have  bad  a  match  of 
riddle-gue.tsing  with  Solomon,  we  can  see  that  this  »  based  on 
the  Jewish  story  of  the  riddles  by  which  the  qtieeo  of  Sheba 
tested  Solomon  (i  K.  10  i). 

We  have  no  extra  -  biblical  authority  for  doubting 
that  if  Solomon  was  indebted  for  building  mnterinls  and 
artificers  to  any  foreign  king,  it  was  to  the  king  of 
Misrim,  not  to  the  king  of  Tyre.  According  to  the 
most  probable  text  of  aS.  83  12  31  David  had  con- 
quered both  Missur  and  Jerahniecl  (see  Crii.  /iri. ,  and 
cp  Saul),  so  that  if  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Missur 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  we  may  assume  that  he  for  a 
time  at  any  rate  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Israel.  If  so,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  double 
statement  that  Solomon  had  his  own  workmen  in  the 
mountains  (i  K.  613^  [aj  ^]),  and  that  Hiram  sent 
workmen  to  cut  down  wood  at  Solomon's  request." 
Nominally,  the  mountmn  country  of  Jerahmeel  (called, 
as  we  shall  see,  Gebalon)  was  a  part  of  Solomon's 
dominions,  so  that  as  suzerain  he  had  a  right  to  send 

'  Kittel  (on  i  Ch.  14 1)  prefers  the  form  HCram ;  Schrader 
(A'/frP)  170),  Hirom.  Hiram,  end.    The  view  taken 

above  seems  to  the  present  writer  the  best.  Urumilki  is 
attested  as  a  Phcenician  royal  name  in  an  inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib IfTA  185,  cp  also  ^ScHMi  ^  ancestor  of  Ye^w- 
melck,  C/Si.  no.  i),  and  Ununtiki  probably =Jera^meeI- 

2  A^t  viii.  6  3  (II  144-149) ;  c.  Afi.  1 17/  (i|  iia-iao). 

3  Dios,  too,  says  Josephus,  was  trusted  for  his  exactness 
{e.  Af.i.  17iia). 

*  Winckler  {/CA  T9i  apo)  pves  a  diRerent  explanation  of 
Menander'sasMTtion,  which,  however  staitling,  misht  be  accept- 
able, if  it  did  not  (vesuppose  the  tradidonal  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Book  of  King*. 

<^  As  the  text  stands,  Solomon  asks  Hirani  for  help  in  the 
hewing  of  timber  (i  K.  ii-ioX  It  is  in  the  hewing  of  stone  that 
Solomon's  labourers  are  represented  aa  taking  a  prominent  part. 
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workmen  to  do  his  bidding.'  The  forms  of  cmirtesy, 
however,  may  have  required  that  be  should  request  the 
vassal-king  to  send  his  own  more  skilled  labourers  to 
direct  and  to  aid  those  of  Solomon,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  war  from  breaking  out  between  Israel  and 
Missur  during  the  kmg  building  operations  ^  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  to  foster  a  more  friendly  feeling  based 
upon  mutual  services,  the  Israelitish  king  is  reported 
to  have  paid  Hiram  (Jerahmeel)  annually  large  quantities 
of  wheat  and  oil.* 

We  are  obliged  sometimes,  however  reluctantly,  to 
form  historical  ccmjectures,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  conservative  one  which,  on  the  present  subfect, 
with  due  account  of  textual  criticism,  can  be  made 
plausible ;  but  the  fact,  mentioned  at  a  later  point 
(§  7),  of  the  ill-feeling  which  Cusham  or  Aram  (=  Jerah- 
meel) bore  to  Israel  leads  us  to  question  its  accuracy. 
Only  by  force  and  by  the  transplantation  of  part  of  the 
subject  population  (a  S.  I231,  see  Saw)  could  David 
keep  his  hokl  on  the  Jerahmeelite  N^eb.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Solomon  found  it  even  more  difficult  than 
bis  fother  to  do  this,  and  from  i  K.  9ii-i4  it  would 
appear  that  Solomon  was  forced  by  the  king  of  Missur 
to  cede  to  him  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Jcxahmed, 
and  over  and  above  this  to  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold.* 

The  existence  of  a  grave  historical  problem  cannot, 
it  would  seem,  be  denied.  We  have  offered  the  best 
solution  of  it  at  our  dis[x>sal.  It  only  needs  to  be  added 
tiiat  the  misstatement  that  Solomon  procured  timber 
and  workmen  from  the  king  of  Tyre  must  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  name '  Hiram '  was  actu- 
ally borne  a  king  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  favoured 
by  the  observation  of  later  Jews  that  the  moimtains  of 
the  Negeb  were  not  in  their  time  abundantly  wooded 
(the  trees  having  been  tnit  down),  whereas  Lebanon 
was  still  well  provided  with  timber.  Whether,  as 
Winckler  supposes,  part  of  the  Lebanon  was  in  the 
possession  of  Solomon,  need  not  here  be  considered- 
It  is  important,  however,  to  mention  these  necessary  correc- 
tions of  names  in  MT.  (i)  The  mountain  country'  where  timber 
was  sought  (i  K.  6  6)  was  called,  not  Lebanon,  but  GehSlfln  (frum 
Ar.  jibiil,  cp  Gebal),  the  people  of  which  are,  in  i  K.  5iS, 
called  Gebalites.^  The  same  correcrtion  is  plausible  elsewhere, 
t.g..  Is.  14B  Zech.  11 1,  etc  (a)  In  r  K.  9 11 13  S-Vn  and  SU3 
are  both  popular  corruptions  of  SuDm'-  (3)  I"  K.lOii  f. 
3  Ch.  2b[7|0  loyl  the  'almuggim'  or  'algummim'  timber  should 
rather  be  desi^ated  'Jerahmeel '  timber.  It  came  (zCh.  SsC?]) 
not  from  Uphir,  but  from  l^banon — i.e.,  GehSIOn.  Cp  ALMfG 
Trees  (end),  where  the  theory  mentioned — that  almug-wood 
came  from  Leboncm  (3  Ch.  S^— points  in  the  directkm  of  the 
critical  vimr  here  recommended. 

We  need  not  deny  that  Solomon  a  biulder,  or 
that  he  was  aided  by  Jerahmeelite  artificers  (for  which 
-  we  have  partial  analogies'  in  Bezalel, 

*•  b.  Uri,  b.  Hur,  and  Oholiab.  b.  Ahi- 

samach,  in  Ex,  31).  One  of  these  (whose  father  was  a 
Misrite,  but  his  mother  an  Israelite  of  the  Negeb  ^)  bote 
the  same  name  as  that  assigned  to  the  Misrite  king — 

t  The  fiuvovmiuaTa (0 w-hich  Solomon  'opened 'in  Lebanon 
(Gebalon n  Bccordinf!  to  S)^  (AwM«T«wiwni,  S>-)  in  iK.S4tc 
may,  as  Winckler  thinks,  have  been  mines.  See  Winckler,  AO. 
Uitt.  176;  C/2a6r,  n.  a. 

3  Twenty  years  are  asidgned  to  them  in  i  K.  9 10 ;  cp  63B  Ti. 

S  I  K.  5  II  [33],  where  for  the  second  lb  read  n3  (see  Cor). 

*  The  best  pail  of  this  is  due  to  Winckler  {C/2  »ea ;  A'A  TO 
337).  He  thmks  that  the  oriKinal  which  underlies  the  piesem 
text  of  I  K.  9 14  i*  HMO  •«  •nc'7  (DTn)  nWn.  where  arn  »»  * 
gloss  inserted  at  the  wrong  place.  The  sense  is,  '  and  he  (viz. 
Sobmon)  sent  10  the  king  of  Tyre  [Hiram]  rao  talents  of  gold,* 
Solomon  had  to  make  up  for  the  inadequate  cesuw  of 
territory  by  a  large  payment  in  gold.  The  kine,  however,  with 
whom  Solomon  hatf  to  do  was  not  Tyrian  but  Mifritc,  and  ib* 
ceded  territory  not '  Galilean '  but  Jezahmcctite. 

B  I  K.  5 18  (31]  i.hould  run  ^l«3m*  '331  IjKJIDP^  ^3  iSmM 
□*Sairi,  'and  the  Ishmaelices  and  the  Jerahmedttes-Uhe  Gebal- 
ites — fashioned  them.'  Without  the  key  to  the  names  oritia 
have  been  obliged  to  assume  a  deep  corruption  of  the  text  tcp 
Gebal,  i). 

^  All  the  names  here  quoted,  except  the  first,  arc  JetaJjmeeliib 
The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Dan  were  both  lately  Ddxed  «ith 
Jerahmeel  ites. 

1  Hisfather  waaa  Mi«rite(nscnot  "is),  his  mother  other  a 
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viz.  Hiram,  i.e.,  Jerahmeel ;  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.2i9 
[13])  calls  him  Huiam-abi,  but  this  surely  must  be  the 
same  name  (Stavrv=*3H  crm).  Cp  Hiram,  a,  and  on 
the  place  where  he  did  bis  work-(i  K.  746)  see  Tbbah. 
Nor  aeed  we  altogether  r^ect  the  other  traditions  of  the 
intercourse  between  Solomon  and  '  Hiram.'  If  the  view 
of  the  historical  facts  underlpng  i  K..  911-14  adopted 
above  be  correct — i.€.,  if  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  king  of  Missur  and  Solomon,  in  which  Israel 
was  wonted — it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  war 
was  occasioned,  not  only  the  craving  for  revenge, 
but  also  bf  a  desire  on  '  Hiram's '  part  tor  commerci^ 
expanaon.  Having  no  port  of  his  own,  he  was  glad 
to  use  EziON-GEBBR  {^.v.),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  which  formed  part  of  Solomon's  dominion. 
Hiram  had  indeed  no  mariners  to  send,  but  he  sent '  ser- 
vants'  of  his  own — i.e..  commissioners  and  merchants 
— 'to  buy  and  sdl  at  the  places  where  the  ships  might 
touch.  The  chief  ot^ect  vdiich  both  kings  longed  for 
was  naturally  gold ;  O^ihir,  the  port  of  the  great  Arabian 
or  E.  Afiicao  gold -land,  was  the  goal  of  these  early 
voyagers  (see  Gold,  Ivory,  Ophir,  Trade,  g  49). 

The  very  different,  commonly-held,  opinion  that  '  at 
Ezion-geber  (which  [Solomon]  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
return  to  Edom  of  prince  Hadad)  a  ship  was  built,  similar 
to  those  employed  by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  voyages  to 
Tarslush  (and  hence  called  Tarshish  ships),  and  manned 
in  part  by  experienced  Tyrian  ssdiws,'  and  that  *  from 
that  port  it  was  dispatclrad  at  intervals  of  three  years 
to  Ophir,  bringing  back  thence  gold,  silver,  ivory,  valu- 
able woods,  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  curious 
animals  such  as  apes  and  peacocks,'  ^  appears  to  rest 
on  an  inaccurately  transmitted  text  and  a  not  sufficiently 
tbo-ough-going  historical  criticism.  The  best  form  that 
gratitude  to  past  critics  can  take  is  surely  not  to  repeat 
temporary  conclusions,  but  to  carry  forward  their  work. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  [M-esent  some  of  the  most 
pressing  changes  of  view  to  which  we  have  recently 
been  led  by  independent  research. 
Even  apart  from  the  rendering  of  *ltt  (t  K.  9  sfi,  9  vait) 

'  ship '  (R V, '  a  navy  of  ships  '\  whiclTLis  had  the  authority 
Hitiig  and  Kittel  ^(/liii.  2 1S9},  and  the  question  as  to  (he 
history  of  Hadad,  there  is  much  that  it  very  doubtful  in  the 
OptnioD  referred  to.  The  'apes'  and  'peacocks'  are  considered 
ekewhere  (see  especially  Ophir,  Peacocks);  on  the  difficult 
question  relative  to  the  mention  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold  in 
iK.  IO3*,  see  SiLVKR,  |  3.  'Valuahle  woods'  should  rather 
be  'a  rare,  fragrant  wood,  analogous  to  the  spices  or  spice-plants 
of  the  queen  of  Sheha'  (read  C^^if—Le.,  eagk-wood  [see 
Aloks),  not  D'lD^K— Jeral^eelite  wood).  The  thi«e 
passages  bearing  on  Hiram's  participation  in  the  Ophir  ex- 
peditions are  (ay  I  K.9a7,(*>  10ii,(c)  10m.  As  for  («),  the 
true  text,  translated,  should  probably  run,  'And  Hiram  sent  his 
servants,  Jerahmeetites,  on  the  snipA  with  the  servants  of 
SoIomoD.'  xwm  TJK  is  a  corruption  of  n-^KJUW,  and  D'fi  'jn* 
of  a'^HDm'-  Either  '  Jerahmeelttes  *  or  (better)  '  Ishmaelites ' 
b  a  gloss  or  variant.  In  (A)  we  should  read,  '  And  also  the 
meiduuit-sbips  .  .  .  brought  from  Ophir  very  much  eagle-wood 
and  prackms  stones'  onfl  should  be  1{lb  (D  and  D  con- 
founded): cp  Prav.Slif.  In(<:)'fw  the  king  had  at  sea  ships 
(galleyii)  with  oais*  (D^tf^  "i^"'  *°  added  in  the 

earlier  text  ^ib  *JI<,  'nwrdnuit  ships'  (omit  DJf,  an  editorial 
tucntan),  which  is  a  gloM  on  Jo  •jy.  The  phiwe  'Tanhish 
^ps'  is  a  hopelcM  punle  antilwe  apply  methodkal  textual 
crjiicisni  to  the  Hebrew  phnue.   Sw  Takshish,  |  7. 

That  Solomon,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  friendly 
relations  with  Musri  is  shown  by  his  marrying  a  daughter 
—        of  Pir'u  king  of  Misrim  {so  beyond  doubt 
we  should  read  in  i  K.  S 1  S 16  in  place  of  the 
very  improbable  MT*).    This  was  pointed 

Nj^ihtuhite  ('nMU,  not  '^iSj)  or  a  Danite,  in  either  case  a 
woman  of  the^Negeb.    See  i  K.T14;  3Ch.2i4,  and  cp 
Nkphtoah. 
t  Wade,  Old  TtUameia  Hiitary  Ugai),  399. 
a  Id  HK,  '  Kan.,'  87,  and  KGH,  '  Jes.,'  agS,  however,  Kittel 
adopts  the  collective  meaning  '  fleet.' 
■  See  TaasHiSH,  |  7,  where  S^*»t,  Is.  SSsi,  is  compared. 
4  It  is  indeed  (Ufficult  to  imasine  a  king  of  Eltypt  giving  one 
of  his  daughtm  to-a  vawal  lung  (cp  WuM,  At.  m.  Eur.  390) 


out  by  the  present  writer,'  and  afterwards  independently 
by  Winckkr.  To  the  notice  of  the  marriage  in  3 1  it  b 
added  in  9 16  that  Pir'n  took  the  field  against  a  certain 
city,  slew  its  inhabitants,  and  gave  it  as  a  portion  to 
his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife.'  The  place  is  called  in 
the  traditional  text  Gezer,  and  its  inhabitants  C^naanites ; 
but  both  Judg.  I39  and  Josh.  18 10  lead  us  to  doubt  this, 
and  it  is  in  itself  more  tNrobable  that  for  iij  (Gezer)  we 
should  read  n»i  (Geshur),  and  for  'jjnan  (the  Canaanite), 
as  elsewhere,  ^ijpn  (the  Kenizzite) ;  some  place  in  the 
for  SW.  of  Palestine  is  presumably  intended  (see 
Geshur,  a). 

Kittel  (cp  Bumey,  Hastings,  DB  S  ssm)  does  well  to  separate 
9 1S-1711  (as  for  as  nj)  from  w.  iji-n ;  it  has  evidently  been 
taken  from  a  context  which  spoke  of  the  marriage.  At  the 
same  time  its  present  context  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  must 
return  to  it  later  (S  j). 

The  Arabian  land  of  Sheba  (^.v.),  too.  was  interested, 
as  legend  asserted,  in  Solomon.  Its  queen  is  said  to 
.  -  have  actually  come  to  Jerusalem  to  test 
*AyL  Solomon's  wisdom.*  According  to  Kent 
«  HUH.  1^^,  ^  ^  Harm  People.  1 179)  the  otqect 
of  her  visit  was  to  bring  about  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Solomon.  But  surely  the  form  of  the  legend  is  late. 
It  is  Tiglath-pileser  and  Saigon  who  tell  us  of  queens 
of  '  mat  Aribi,'  and  '  mat  Aribi '  (see  KA  414)  is  not 
Sheba ;  indeed,  the  Sabaean  empire  arose  much  later 
than  Solomon.  Probably,  as  Winclder  suggests  [GI 
2267),  the  queen  of  Sheba  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
Misrite  princess  whom  Solomon  married.  How  Solomon 
came  to  be  called  the  wise  king,  far  txcelUnee,  is  not 
clear.  If  it  meant  originally  that  he  was  as  skilful  in 
preserving,  as  his  father  had  been  in  creating,  a  king- 
dom, the  epithet  vras  greatly  misplaced.  More  prob- 
ably, however,  the  title  arose  from  the  close  intercourse 
between  Solomon  and  the  N.  Arabian  kings  and  kinglets. 
The  Misrites  and  the  Jerahmeelites  were  celebrated  for 
thor  wise  proverbs  and  apologues.  To  heighten  Solo- 
mon's glory,  it  was  stated  tqr  the  later  legend  that,  just 
as  he  was  greater  than  his  neighbours  in  war,  so  he 
excelled  them  in  their  own  special  province  of  wisdom 
(see  I  K..b^f.  [43oy!]).  How  far  Babylonian  influences 
affected  him  we  are  unable  to  say  positively.  But  the 
phenomena  of  the  early  Genesis  stories  as  explained  by 
the  present  writer  tend  him  to  think  that  N.  Arabia 
transmitted  quite  as  much  as  Bat^lonia,  thou^  in 
doing  so  it  could  not  avoid  augmenting  a  mass  of  ideas 
and  beliefs  ultimately  of  Babylonian  origin.  See  Shav- 
SHA,  also  Creation,  Paradise,  and  cp  East  [Chil- 
dren of],  Ethan.  Heman,  Mahol. 

Legend  also  lays  great  stress  chi  Solomon's  just 
judgment — a  capacity  for  which  was  indeed  one  aspect 
of  Hebrew  '  wisdom ' ;  but  thoe  is  no 


6.  Solomon'i 


satisfactory  evidence  for  this,  and  the 


in  Palestine 


deapotiam.  yghiy  oriental  story  in  iK.  3i6.«8 
has  a  striking  parallel  in  a  Buddhist  J&taka.  We  can, 
however,  most  probably  assert  that  Solomon  was  highly 
despotic  in  his  methods ;  on  this,  historians  who  differ 
widely  on  other  points  are  agreed.^  If  we  are  rightly 
informed.  Solomon  treated  both  the  Isradites  and  the 
surviving  Caiwanites  *  as  only  good  enough  to  labour, 
like  the  Egyptian  fellahs  till  recently,  at  the  royal  build- 
ings (613  /  [97  /],  cp  12 18).  He  is  also  sfud  to  have 
divided  the  country  ( '  all  Ishmael '  ?)  into  twelve  depart- 
ments (to  a  large  extent,  it  would  seem,  independent  of 
tribal  dinrions),  each  of  which  was  under  a  deputy  or 

•  JQR.  July  I B89,  pp.  ssgjC  Cp  Wincklcr,  C/  2  a«3 ;  KA  TO 
936. 

3  Ktaspero's  ex(>ansion  of  this  pattOge  (MT)  in  Stntggtt  cf 
tht  Nationt,  73B,  is  unduly  ima^native. 

I  Menander  of  Ephesus  (as  wa  have  seen)  repreaenli  Sdomon 
and  Hiram  as  the  rival  sages. 

*  Cp  Kittel.  tf«*.2ras;  M'Cutdy.  HPMiy^iik  itii- 

6  Other  passages  to  be  referred  to  presently  seem  to  show 
that  the  N.  Arabian  subject  population  was  specially  employed 
in  the  corv6e,  thot^h  if  Israelites  had  to  do  forced  labour,  the 
surviving  Can.ianites  would  of  course  not  be  spared.  It  is  not 
well  to  attempt «  too  poaidve  solution  of  such  problems. 
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prefect  {syi,  ij  =  2'a,  v.  19),  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  up  a  constant  supi^y  of  court  luxuries,  and  also, 
«-e  may  be  sure,  ot  collecting  the  taxes,  and  perhaps  too 
of  providing  fbroed  labour.*  In  the  Lebanon  (?Gebak>D) 
fdone  be  is  said  to  ha\-e  had  10,000  labourers  coiutantty 
employed  (5i4['B]}-  The  overseer  of  the  corvfe  Vfns 
the  hated  Adoniram  (i  K.  46  614;  cp  12iB).  No 
wonder  that  discontent  became  rife,  especially  in  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ephraini.  How  a  leader  of  ibe  rebels 
was  found  is  told  elsewhere  {see  Jesoboam,  i). 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  passages  in  our 
composite  narrative  which  may  malEe  us  hesitate  to 
accept  the  darkest  picture  S<riomon's  despotism.  In 
9ai>-33,  which  we  may  hesitate  to  r^ard  as  merely  a 
late  attempt  to  whitewash  Solomon's  character,'  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  corvte  was  limited  to  non- 
Israelites.  And  the  singular  statements  respecting  the 
number  of  Solomon's  'stallsof  horses'  (4a6[&6])  and  of 
his  diariots  and  horsemen  (lO^e),  when  oiticKlly  in- 
spected, appear  rather  to  be  statements  respecting  the 
number  of  his  Cushite,  Jerahmeelite,  and  Zarephathite 
servants  (see  Cri/.  Bit.).  The  narrative  in  i  K.  12  no 
doubt  ascribes  the  separation  of  N.  and  S.  to  the  hateful 
corvte  :  but  the  account  is  too  anecdotal  to  be  strictly 
historical,  and  surely  the  forced  service,  so  far  as  it 
existed,  pressed  heavily  on  the  S.  as  well  as  oD  the  X. 

Certainly  Jeroboam  was  on  Ephrathite.  But  there  may  have 
been  a  toutbem,  as  well  as  a  noitheni,  Ephnth ;  Jeroboani's 
■notbar  (see  Jeroboam,  i)  was  a  Mifrite.  and  the  name  of  his 
dan  (see  Nehat)  may  plausibly  be  explained  as  AratHan.  And 
as  for  ibe  statement  (II  as)  that  Jeroboam  was  placed  'over  the 
bboar  of  the  house  of  Joseph,*  it  is  posaiUe  that  here  and  in 
Aia.46  Fjov  (>]D'}has  been  miswritten  for  'ovbSmPOT*  (Ish- 
maeiX' 

We  have  assumed  that  Solomon's  relation  to  Musri 
w.is  not  that  of  supremacy,  but  that  of  dependence.  It 
n  Vu  ti  iimi  ^  frankly  stated,  however, 

bT  UuTmL^  that  ther»  is  a  consideraUe  body  of 
^  evidence  which,  rightly  understood, 
points  in  an  c^iposite  direction,  {i)  There  is  the 
passage  already  referred  to  (a  Ch.  82),  where  Hiram 
is  represented  as  the  cedcr  of  the  twenty  cities,  (a)  In 
close  proximity  to  this,  it  is  said  (aCh.  83)  that 
Solomon  went  to  Hamath-zobah  and  prevailed  against 
it.  Now  Hamath-zobah  here,  as  in  a  S.  83,  we  take  to 
be  partly  a  comipted,  partly  a  manipulated  reading ; 
the  true  text  gave  Maacath-zarephath — i.t,,  the  Zan^- 
phathite  Maacnth.  And  the  strong  cities  which  Solomon 
built(i  K.9i5[end},  17-ig)  were  probably  called  Hazor, 

^  The  brevity  of  tbe  above  statement  is  justified  by  the  present 
state  of  texlual  criticism.  The  document  to  which  it  refers 
(i  K. 4  7-38[58D  is  admittedly  obscure.  'The  text,' says  Bcn- 
zinger,  'is  a  good  deal  corrupted,  and  has  received  interpola- 
tions.' In  special  articles  on  the  names  fsee  also  F'owl,  Fattkd) 
some  of  the  difHcullies  are  dealt  with.  The  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, in  these  articles  is  not  more  advanced  than  that  of  critical 
commentators  in  general.  A  further  application  of  the  key 
which  Wtnckler  (only  half-conscious  of  us  wide-reaching  con- 
seqiMDces)  put  into  onr  hands,  when  be  showed  that  oraa 
sometiines  stood  for  0*Tlp — the  N.  Aralnan  Musri— and 
that  thb  country  exQfcised  a  persistent  political  influence  on 
the  Israelites,  has  resultit  which,  if  correct,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  early  reg.il  period  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
It  becomes  probable  that  Kiitel's  remark  (which  was  thoroughly 
justified  from  a  conservative  textual  point  of  view)  that  the 
table  of  prefects  'only  concerns  Israel  proper,  inasmuch  as  the 
conquer«i  territories  are  referred  to  (4ai  [51])  in  a  different 
style,'  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  The  present  writer  holds  that 
the  twelve  prefccLs  were  placed  not  over  'all  Israel'  {as  the 
traditional  text  has)  but  over  '  all  Ishmael '  (a  parallel  error  to 
that  in  3  S.  34 1  3 ;  see  Tahtim-hodshi)— i.*.,  over  the  Negeb 
— that  in  4  az_/C  [&  a  /.'\  the  arcount  of  Solomon's  '  provision  for 
one  day '  has  srown  out  of  a  list  of  the  peoples  or  tribes  of  the 
Neeeb,  and  that  in  4  36  (56]  the  true  text  aflirms  that  the 
Cush  ites,  Jerahmeelites,  Tshmaelites,  and  Zarephathties  were 
servants  to  Solomon,  i  K.  4  so  is  the  only  passage  which  dis- 
tinctly hrealis  the  connection.    See  Crit.  Bib. 

5  "This  is  the  view  of  Kittel  and  Beniinger.  The  statements 
of  Dao-aa  are  thought  by  them  to  be  refuted  by  a  reference  to 
^  13  [37]  U  3B  124.  llie  text  of  these  ptustge-t,  however,  will 
not  hear  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it.  See  preccdii^  note 
(near  end). 

■  On  Am.  6 1-14,  which  appears  to  tbe  present  writer  to  rd«r 
to  the  Isradites  settled  in  the  Negeb,  see  Crit,  Bii. 
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Jerahmeel,  Geshur.  Beth-boron  (in  the  S.).  Baalaih. 
Taroar  in  Arabia.*  (3)  There  are  also  the  passages 
(4s6[56]  I0a6)  refiirred  to  above,  whidi,  when  criticallj 
emended,  appear  to  assert  the  reduction  to  boodage  as 
serfdom  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Jerahmeelite  popula- 
tion. And  (4)  there  is  a  singukir  statement  (IO14/.1 
respecting  the  amount  of  gold  which  came  every  year 
to  Solomon,  the  close  of  which  should  run  nearly  thus— 
'  apart  from  tbe  tribute  (t^)  of  the  Zarephaihites  and 
the  Jerahmedites  (cp  SPtCK-iiERCHANTS)  and  aO  tb? 
kings  of  Arabia. ' ' 

These  passages,  however,  seem  to  prove  nolhii^  but 
the  strong  determination  of  later  writefs  to  idealise  tbe 
reign  of  Solomon.  That  Solomon  was,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  lord  of  the  Negeb  (with  tbe  exception  cf 
'  Hiram's '  twenty  cities)  may  be  admitted.  That  he 
had  battles  in  the  N^eb  is  also  true,  and  his  foe  was 
no  minor  chieftain  but  the  king  of  Missnr  himself,  and 
Solomon  was  worsted  in  the  conflict.  Hie  lefcieuue  to 
Hadad' wid  to  Rezon*  in  i  K.  11*4-^5  and  to  Jero- 
boam's journey  to  Mtsrim  in  v.  40,"  confirm  the  viev 
that  Solomon's  position  in  the  Negeb  was  serioosty  and 
frequently  threatened.  It  is  notewOTthy  that  Kenxi  n 
said  to  have  '  reigned  in  Damascus '  (rather  Casham). 
just  as  Hadad  '  reigned  over  Aram'  \i.e.,  Jenhmedf. 
Evidently  there  was  a  strong  jealousy  between  israri 
and  tbe  neighbooring  peoples  of  Jerahined  and  Mifsnr. 
(Cp  Stade,  GVl\  303.  who,  howe\*er.  adhens  to  &rr.) 

The  references  lo  Solomon's  horses,  as  we  have 
seen,  need  to  be  carefully  inspected ;  th^  have  been 
much  misundewtOQd. 

There  is  evidence  enough    that  CVC 
8.  BsfmneM  (horses),  and  CS^  (CtishitcsX  ^  (cfaarioijb 
to  ImCMS.      and  VHDfrrCJerahmeeT)  have  an  ntrfbttnoale 
tendency  to  gel  confounded,  and  this  ljjt- 
fnnon  bas  affected  the  story  of  Solomoo. 

Still,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Solomon  had.  b« 
indeed  '  chariot-dties**  (see  Marcaboth),  tint  ai  lead 
horses  and  chariots.  On  the  htaaclaaicta.  i  K.  lOal /. 
see  Horse,  §  i  (5),  Mizraih,  S  ^>  Trade,  {  49. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whMher  critidsni  does  not 
make  it  a  plausible  view  that  tbe  Misrim  from  which 
Solomon  derived  horses  and  chariots  vras  tbe  N. 
Arabian  rather  than  tlis  N.  S}-rian  referred  to  in  tbcst: 
articles.  This  at  least  can  with  much  jMobafaiGty  be 
stated,  that,  whilst  there  were  ntmiadic  trflxs  m  N. 
Arabia  whose  riding  animal  was  specially  the  camel  (see 
Camel,  8  a),  there  was  also  a  settled  populadoD  skOled 
in  (he  useful  arts  and  riding  on  horses  (see  Crit.  Bik,\. 
Our  information  on  these  points  is  scanty,  but  a  o^a- 
tive  attitude  towards  the  inference  here  stated  is  poaifak 
only  at  the  cost  of  rejecting  critical  facts  which  all  faai% 
together,  and  throw  a  light  on  many  dark  places  in  ttkc 
history  ctf  Isnid. 

The  total  result  of  our  study  of  Scdomon  is  that  his 

1  Implying  emendations  of  the  text;  seeCriV.  BS.  Sccak> 
Tahak,  Tadmok,  Tkaue,  i  50.  The  reader  wiil  find  the  old 
view  aiid  the  iww  in  collision,  but  this  is  inevitable^  11k 
proUuas  before  as  aie  pardy  of  a  text-critica],  pan^  of  a 
historical  character. 

S  Cp  Tf(Ai>E,  I  50,  where  tbe  corrected  printing  3^  (cpCL.) 
is  admitted.  We  must  add,  however,  that  very  probably 
[nitn  mno  has  arisen  out  of  DTvns.i,  written  ai  the  cad  as  a 

correctioD  of  t]*vin ;  p'Sm,  as  in  Neh.Ssa.^Q'Swsn't  and  of 
this  same  WOTd  ^rOD^  abo  a  corruption  (d = 

*  Hadad  was  probably  an  Amnmite  (VW)— m-,  a  Jen^ 
meelite— raiher  than  an  Edomiie ;  see  CrU.  bU.  oa  s  S. 
Winckkr  (A'.^Tl^  940)  independenUy  nignsU  that  Hadad 
was  of  Aram-Zoba,  not  of  Cdora.  Aram^Zofaa,  lumvcr,  at 
really  Atam-Zarephath,  according  to  tbe  pwent  wiker^  view 
of  the  ori^nal  text.  See  Zoba.  WeinuM  not,  howeiei,  oan- 
found  the  aphcras  of  action  of  the  two  adveMum^  Hadad  aod 
Rezon. 

*  Reaon  was  a  fugitive  from  his  kird  the  king  of  Zanpbaih 
(aMaacath-Zarephath,  above). 

>  See  /QR,  luly  1809,  PR-  55r-;5&  As  ajndnst  WbcUb' 
{KA  7*l>r  941,  tne  present  writer  thinks  that  'Sbishak*  in  n  41 
is  merely  an  error  fot  via  (see  Pharaoh,  Skishak.  i). 

*  Cp,  however.  Chariot,  |  s,  Citv  </X  and  WL  C/ 1  an 
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political  importance  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 

•.Ptdliloa]  •'^^'^y  ™  »K-*«4[64]  we  find  the 
eiEtent  of  his  kmgdom  idealised  u  that 

mpanuoa.  ^  ^    ^^t  difficult  to 

aeoount  foe  this.  The  geographical  statement  in  434 
[64]  arises  simply  from  a  m isin ter pretation  of  ipj  (mdASr) 
ia  V.  91  [5 1],  which  really  means  the  '  nihal  M isrim,' 
but  was  supposed  to  mean  the  Euphrates.*  Later 
ages  went  farther  in  the  same  course,  and  in  Pss.  45 
and  72  (the  latter  of  which,  however,  has  received  a 
later  insertioD)  his  life  furnishes  the  framework  for 
jnetDres  of  the  Mesuanic  king.  Against  this  idealisa- 
tioa  the  redactor  of  EcclesiasTES  {f-f-)  in  his  own 
way  iH'otests. 

We  now  turn  to  Solomon's  religious  position.  Was 
be  a  pol3rtheist?     Did  oe  ever,  as  W.   G.  Barnes 
—  .      (Hastings,  AA25it^)expressesit,  'patronise 

i^rji  foreign  worship  ?  *  An  affirmative  answer  is 
P*"'*"'^  suggested  by  1  K.  11 1-8.  It  is  i^n,  how- 
ever, from  0's  text,  as  well  as  from  the  phenomena  of 
MT,  that  the  original  has  been  much  expanded  by 
later  bands  from  a  religious  motive.^  There  was  no 
bad  faith  in  this  ;  the  later  writers  simply  recast  history 
in  the  light  of  certain  fundamental  principles — those  of 
Deuteronomy  (cp  Kings  [Book],  g  6).  And  their 
procedure  appears .  more  startling  than  it  realty  was, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ethnic  names  and  the  names 
of  the  gods  have  been  accidentally  corrupted.  The 
original  statement  [nobably  was  that  whidi  underlies 
11 7,  ■  Then  did  Solomon  build  a  sanctuary  for  the  god 
ofCusham  and  Jerahmeel' — i.e.,  for  his  Misritewife; 
this  probably  stood  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
Solomon's  marriage  (cp  I631-J3). 

Various  commenu  on  this  were  inserted  in  the  margin,  and 
totToduced  by  the  redactor  or  rcdaclort  into  the  text.  I^tly, 
CormptiuQ  transformed  'the  god  ofCu-sham'  into  'Chemosh  the 
god  (abominuion)  of  Moab,'  and  'Jerahmeel '  into  '  Milcom  the 
cod  (sbominatknv)  of  the  b'ne  Ammon.'  In  whal  U  now  t>,  i, 
'^JeratuDcelite,  Mi|rite,  Rehobothite'  became  'Moabite.  Am- 
mant[e,EdoiniteQrom"Arammite,"avviaiitto"  J«rahmeclite  "X 
Ztdonian,  and  Hittite,'  and  in  what  ii  now  v,  3,  'pnncesses 
Ishmielites '  became  princesses  seven  himdred,  and  'concu- 
iMoes  Ishmaclites'  beca^  'concubines  three  hundred.' 

That  Solomon  had  a  number  of  wives,  both  Israelite 
and  noa- Israelite,  is  probable  enough,  but  he  did  not 
make  attars  for  all  of  them,  nor  did  he  himself  combine 
the  woisKip  of  his  wives'  gods  with  that  of  Yahwi.  He 
can  have  no  thought  of  denying  the  sole  divinity  of 
Yahwfe  in  the  land  which  was  Yahwi's  'inheritance.' 
It  is  a  distortion  of  the  true  text  when  C-  represents 
Solomon  as  'burning  incense  and  sacrificing'  {iffv/f^a 
Kal  (0ue)  to  f<xeign  gods.'  That  this  ambitious  king 
had  lach  a  diastened  [rfety  as  we  find  in  i  K.  8 14-61 
(cp  Driver,  /mtr.^  aoo ^)  b  on  all  grounds  inconceiv- 
able ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  according  to 
his  lights  he  vras  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Yahw^,  so  far 
as  this  was  con^stent  with  his  despotic  inclinations. 

tin  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Witdoni,  acain,  the  compoution 
of  as  Egyptian  Helloust,  who  from  internal  endence  is  judged 

to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  Pnilo 
11-  Latar  (see  Wisdom  op  Soi.ohonX  Solomon  is 
iflftalfmtlflill    introduced  uttering  words  of  admonition, 

imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophers, 
to  heathen  sovereigns.  The  so.called  Psalter  of  Salomon,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  coUecttcm  of  Pharisee  Psalms  preserved  to  us 
only  in  a  Greek  version,  ha.i  nothing  to  da  with  Solomon  or  the 
traditional  conception  of  his  person,  and  seetns  to  owe  its  name 
to  a  transcriber  who  thus  distinguished  these  newer  [neces  from 
the  older  '  Psalms  of  Uavid,'*  In  NT  tiroes  Solomon  was  the 
current  type  alike  of  magnificence  and  of  wisdom  (Mt.O» 
Lk.  11 31).  But  Jewish  l^end  was  not  content  with  this,  and, 
startioj;  from  a  false  interpretation  of  E<xles.28,  gave  him 
sovereignty  o\-er  deiDons,  to  which  were  added  (by  a  perversion 
of  I  K.  4  33>,  lordihip  over  all  beasts  and  birds,  and  the  power  of 
understanding  their  speech.    These  bbles  passed  to  the  Arabs 


1  Cp  EtTviT,  Brook  or,  and  see  Wi.  GI 2  *4. 

»  See  Bemint^rand  Kittel,  and  cp  Driver,  /ntr.Vl,  loa. 

•  See,  however,  Bumey  (Hastings'  DBiK^  notet),  who 
&votiTS  01-,  and  thinks  that  the  fact  '  has  been  toned  down  by 
some  later  hand  into  the  statement  of  MT.' 

*  On  the  Aprocryphal '  Psalms  of  Solomon '  see  Apocalyptic 

IjTBRATDKE,  H  77-85.    Q>  abo  APOCKYPHA,  |  14. 
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before  the  time  of  Mohammed  (JlWuifai,  1  ss),  lound  a  place  in 
the  Koiaa,  and  gave  Solomon  (SuleimOn)  a  lasting  fame 
throughout  the  Moslem  East.  The  story  of  Solomon,  the 
hoopoe,  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  the  Koran  iSur.  rj)  closelv 
follows  the  second  Targum  to  Esth.  1  a,  where  the  Jewish 
Ikblea  abcAU  him  may  be  read  at  large  Solomon  was  suppoMd 
to  owe  his  tmvneignty  over  demons  to  the  possession  of  a  Mai 
on  which  the  'most  great  name  of  God'  vras  engraved.  Seo 
Lane,  AntiiMt  N^hU,  Introd.,  a.  ai,  and  chap.  1,  n.  15.— 

W.R.S.] 

For  asiuvey  of  Solomon's  re^  in  connectioa  with  the  Imigcr 
history,  see  Urakl,  H  93-15 ;  on  Solamon's  psalm  (Q^  Cbka- 
TioN,  I  ad,  and  on  two  suppoied  daughters  of  Sotomoa,  see  • 
Salmah.  T.  K.  C 

SOLOMON'S  POBGH  (h  ctoa  [toy]  coAo- 
M(*)n[t]oc).  Jn.  lOaa  Acts  fiia.    See  Temple,  §  30/ 

SOLOHOrS  8EB7ANT8.  OHIUtBEH  OF 

n<U^}<  A  guild  of  persons  attached  to  the  second 
temple,  mentioned  in  EzraSssjS  Neh.75760  list 
(YIOI  AoyA(*1N  C&AfalMOJN  [BAL];  Ezra  255 
&B&HC€A  [B] ;  2s8  Y.  &C£&Hce\M&  [B].  Y.  &6Ah- 
ceAM^k  [A]),  with  the  Nethinim  {;.v.  ),  and  sometimes 
{f-g.t  Ndk3963i  1019)  ajqiaiently  included  under  that 
term.  Bertheau-Ryssd  leaves  it  uncertun  whether  this 
guild  of  '  servants  of  Solomon '  grew  out  of  a  small  part 
of  the  Canaanitish  bondservants  of  Solomon  (iK. 
dao/. )  which  may  have  been  assigned  to  the  temple. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  phrase  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Solomon,  but  is  corrupt.  On  Solomon's 
corvte,  see  Solomon,  g  6. 

Just  a>  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  io.called  nlthinlm  ore 
really  the  Ethanito,  so  the  btml  'abdl  SiOmdk  must,  It  would 
M«m,  be  either  the  AM  'aM-falama  or  the  'gSld-'Idaim. 
'Obed.'JfdOiB  b  prohably  a  corrupdoo  of  'arOb-^l^m — 
AiaUa  of  Edam,  and  '06M-iil9mSk  of  'arSh^aiama — r' t. ,  Arabia 
of  liie  Salmaans  (see  Salkah,  3).  The  Jerahmeelites  and 
Edomltes  seem  to  have  been  strongly  mixed  with  pure  Israelites 
alYer  the  eaile^  One  of  the  families  of  the  Obed^edom  or 
'Arab^dom  guild  we  may  call  it  so)  bears  the  name '  b2itE 
Hoaaflphdreth '  (or  Sophereth)— ^'^i  henC  ^Srephathlm,  or  Zare- 
pbadutea.    See  Sophbbbth,  T.  K.  & 

80L0K0HV  BONO.  See  Canticles. 

BOLOUON*  VJODOK  OF.     See   Wisdom  of 

Solomon. 

SOHEI8{coM6eic  [BAD,  z  Esd.  934  RV=£nl03B 
Shimei,  16. 
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In  the  Semitic  languages  the  individual  is  <^en 
designated  as  a  '  son '  of  the  species  to  which  he  be- 
longs, the  species  being  indicated  by  a  collective  or 
pluml  noun  (see  Son  of  Man,  §§  i,  4-6). 

Similarly,  a  member  of  the  genus  '  god '  seems  to 
have  been  designated  as  ben  tldklm  (Aram. ,  bar  lldhin). 
_  -  This  is  suggested  by  Gen.  83-4  Ps.  826 

rf'aoi'  *^  second 

century  b.c  the  bni  lldhtm  in  Glen.  6a  4 
were  understood  in  some  circles  to  be  angels,  and  this 
intenvetation  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
rationalising  exegesis  that  made  the  fothers  of  the 
giants  •  sons  of  mighty  men '  or  '  pious  folk '  (see  §  a). 
But  the  term  can  scarcely  have  conveyed  originally  the 
idea  of  '  angels.'    At  the  time  when  the  myth  was  first 
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told  in  Judah,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  doctrine  of 
angels  bad  yd  developed.  Aa  ■  the  daiigbterit  of  men ' 
wen  simply  '  women.'  so  '  the  sons  ot  the  goils  *  were 
'gods.'  Such  a  vaage  of  the  phrase  must  have  been 
deeply  rooted,  since  even  in  the  Hasnionaan  age  '  sons 
(^'ElyOa'  was  an  expression  employed  as  a  synonym 
of  ■  gods.'  In  Ps.  826  6ne  'elySn  is  used  in  the  second 
hemistich  as  an  equivalent  of  Hdhlm  in  the  first.  In 
Dan.  835  the  celestkl  being  seen  in  the  iiery  furnace  is 
called  har  ildhin  (cp  I^h. ).  This  is  indeed  explained 
\fj  vtatiUHk,  •  his  angel,'  in  SaS.  and  so  the  phrase  was 
undoubtedly  understood  by  the  author.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Jews  of  the  Maccabeean  period  called 
an  angel  iar  ildhin;  as  good  monotheists  they  do 
doubt  said  bar  lldhd.  The  author,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  speeches  of  pagan  kings  and 
queens  more  plaiwble  by  putting  upon  their  lips  such 
phrases  as,  in  his  judgment,  th^  would  naturally  use. 
He  lets  than  speak  of  the  '  wisdom  of  gods '  (5 11}  and 
the  'spirit  of  holy  gods'  (4s/.  [8/]  fin).  As  these 
expressions  were  bwrowed  from  pagan  phraseology, 
bar  llahin  was  probably  drawn  from  this  same  source. 
If  the  polytheistic  neighbours  of  Israel  employed  the 
phrase,  they  are  likely  to  have  meant  by  it  not  '  an 
angel,'  but  a  '  god.'  Even  in  Job  16  387,  the  'sons  of 
the  gods '  are  apparently  conceived  of  as  divine  beings, 
subordinate  to  the  Most  High,  but  still  associated  with 
the  elements,  stars,  or  nations,  over  which  they  once 
reigned  as  independent  rulers ;  and  the  same  may  be 
true  of  Ps.  29  {bni  elim). 

Whilst  originally  these  divine  beings  were  not '  angels, ' 
it  is  natural  that  in  course  of  time  they  should  become 
_   ,  identified  with  the  special  class  of 

^fT^TSr^ '""""nS*"'  In  Gen. 

of  an  aog^  of  6  (A  37,  7s.  75) 

read  ol  (EyyeXoi  toO  9mv,  and  this  reading  seems  to 

have  been  found  by  many  patristic  writers  (cp  also 

mala'ke  in  the  margin  of  Syr. -Hex.,  and  the  Persian 

Vs. ),  though  the  majority  of  MSS  and  daughter-versions 

have  the  more  literal  o(  viol  roC  l^eofi.    Such  a  reference 

to  angels  is  assumed  in  man^  passages. 

So  in  Enoch  63  (01  iyy«Aoi  utoi  oiiaavmt,  Giz.  frg.  aod  Eth.) 
19a  etc.,  Slavonic  En.  Tis,  Jubilees  0,  Test.  12  Patr. :  Reuben 
5,  Philo,  la6a,  ed.  Mangey,  Jos.  Ant.  L  Si,  |  73,  Jttde  6, 
a  Pel.  24,  Justin,  AM.\$,  Cltm.  Horn.  813,  OrabAlex. 
Strom.  Sjas,  Tert.  Dt  Vire-  f^el.  7,  Lactamtius,  /lutit.  S15, 
Commodianua,  Inttntet.  1 3. 

In  Ps.  29i  826,  Targ.  has  K'MTDTO;  ia  Job  16, 
0  reads  ol  dTYcXoi  roO  $to&,  and  io  887  AyyeW 
lum,  and  Targ.  in  both  places  maldkt^i,  and  in 
Dan.  815  [93]  O  renders  iyy^Xov  Stw.  The  trans- 
lation 'sons  of  the  angels'  (Job  S87  Pesh.  b'nai 
mala'ki.  En.  71 1)  or  '  children  oif  the  golds'  (En.  6945 
106  5)  apparently  presupposes  the  use  of  i/Sittn  (or 
Aram,  ildhin)  as  a  designation  of  angels,  the  'sons' 
being  the  individuals  of  this  class.  Whether  Aquila's 
rendering,  ol  viol  r&f  0t&¥,  reflects  such  an  identification 
of  (l6him-$tol  with  angeb,  or  a  more  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  original  meaning,  or  simply  the  omvic- 
tion  that  the  Most  High  can  have  no  sou  (cp  Midr. 
Tlhillin,  27),  cannot  easily  be  determhied.  'The  fact 
that  Gen.  634  are  the  only  passages  where  the  Targs. 
(Onk.  and  Jon. )  render  b'ne  llShim  with  b'nl  rubrt^ayyd 
indicates  that  the  common  significance  is  here  fo-ced  to 
yield,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  to  a  less  natural  meaning. 
The  same  is  true  of  Sym.  ol  ^A^A  rCw  SunaffrtuiiwTiav, 
Sam.  Targ.  and  Saadia  ianu'l  alrdfi,  '  sons 

of  the  mighty,'  'the  rulers'  or  'nobles.'  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  term  iiddHm,  which  designates  the 
gods  as  objects  of  worship,  was  transferred  to  the 
angels  (cp  JobSi  ISis  Zech.145  Dan.4i4  Ps.  8968 
ToKS's):  in  Ecclus.  45a,  the  original  seems  to  have 
read  o'^Ttti  imaai  (fi  translating  D'.n^K  with  Hyun),  and 
a  similar  transfer  is  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  the  term  'watcher.'  If  0  is  correct,  in  Dt. 
828  (apparently  a  late  gloss),  the  ^  seem  to  have 
been  limited  in  some  circles  to  the  cdestial  representa- 
tives, or  patron  angeb,  of  the  difiemit  nations. 
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At  the  basis  of  the  myth  in  Gen.  6t^.  lies  the  idea 
of  the  physical  descent  d  some  men  from  divine  beings 
_  ojfc_j__  [cp  NEPHiLiif.  8  ij    The  famous  ^aaU 

of  a*Mi  of(rfd¥rerer^ardedassoniofgodsandof 
beautiAil  women.  This  exidasation  was 
especially  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  great  heroes  g4' 
andquityandof  kings(see§5).  But  clans  and  tribes  also 
traced  their  descent  from  divinity  through  their  eponym 
heroes.  When  the  Moabites  are  said  to  be  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Chemosh  (Nil  21  ag),  the  Hebrew  singer 
used  a  phrase  that  is  likdy  to  Inve  been  employed  by 
the  Moabites  themselves  to  claim  descent  fromChemosh, 
to  indicate  that  they  were  his  ofispring  in  the  world. 
Gen.  1930-38  cannot  be  urged  against  this  view.  It 
probably  referred  originally  to  the  descent  of  a  pre- 
Edomiiish  clan  from  its  divinity  Lotan  (see  Lor). 
Edom,  Esau,  Ammon,  Gad,  Asher,  and  other geitiituia, 
are,  beyond  a  question,  names  of  gods  [cp  Tribes,  |  3]. 
Abram  (the  'exalted  father'  of  Hebron),  Isaac  (the 
'smiling'  El  of  Beersheba),  Jacob  (the  'pursuing'  El 
of  Shechem),  Israel  {the  'fighting'  El  of  Mahanaim),' 
Ishmael(the  '  listening'  El  of  Beer-lahai-roi),  Jerahmed 
(the  '  pitying '  El  of  Rahama)  and  many  more,  can 
scarcely  have  been  other  than  divine  figures  originally. 
The  sons  of  these  were,  no  doubt,  once  regarded  as 
l^iyucal  d^cendants  oi  gods,  though  the  term  was  later 
understood  to  designate  them  merely  as  the  of&pdng  of 
eponym  heroes,  or  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  bearing 
these  names.  However  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  a  later 
lime,  the  conception  that  the  Israelites  descended  from 
Yahwfe  himself  is  likely  to  have  existed  in  earlier  days. 
Who),  in  extant  literature,  Israel  is  called  'stm  of 
Yahwi,'  and  the  members  ol  the  people  'sons  and 
daughters  of  Yahwi.'  this  is  indeed  probably,  in  every 
instance,  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  (see  %  4).  Nevcs- 
theless,  there  are  indications  that  the  sonship  once  was 
taken  more  literally.  Already,  the  connection  between 
Yahwi's  fatherhood  and  his  creation  of  Israel  is  sgnifi- 
cant.  In  the  As^an,  tanu  means  '  build,'  '  fashioo.' 
'b^et';  the  same  term  denotes  creatim  and  pro- 
creation :  Dt828  ('the rock  that  begat  thee  ...  the 
El  that  brought  thee  forth'}  shows  how  closely  the  ideas 
were  related  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  tendency  to 
make  the  eponym  heroes  sons  of  gods  and  wom^,  seen 
in  Greece  (cp  Rohde,  Psyche.^  152  J'.  169^)  and  else- 
where, was  evidently  at  one  time  operative  io  Israel  as 
well.  The  original  paternity  of  Isaac  is  but  thinly 
disguised  in  Gen.  I810 ^  21 (cp  that  of  Samson  in 
Judg.  18  where  matak  is  probably  a  later  addition).  It 
is  *quite  evident  that  at  sanctuaries  provided  with 
mauibdtk  and  ashirim,  kldtHm  and  l^di&th,  the  simple 
folk-religion  cannot  have  left  Yahwi  without  a  consort 
and  children.  In  Ezek.  23  Yahw&  marries  two  sisters 
and  begets  children  by  them.  This  is  an  anegory. 
But  when  even  a  late  prophet  does  not  hentate  to 
introduce  this  conception  as  a  figure  of  speech,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  an  earlier  time  found  it 
only  natural  that  Yahwt,  as  well  as  other  gods,  sbonM 
have  children  by  graciously  visiting  women  of  bis 
choice.  Gen.  tiff,  shows  that  gods  might  do  this 
without  ofiending  the  morals  of  the  age.  The  ootioa 
of  a  phjrucal  divine  paternity  is  not  incompatible  with 
an  otherwise  highly  developed  moral  sense  {see  %  17). 

The  very  fact  that  in  Hebrew  literature  Israel  b 
jH'imarily  the  son  of  Yahw6  and  the  individual  Israelite 
-  u      only  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with 

ihe  people,  indicates  that  the  phrase 
was  oDce  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
since  collective  sonship  is  mediated  through  the  eponym 
hero.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  physit^  descent  has 
been  so  stroi^ly  suppressed  that  the  term  is  practically 
everywhoe  used  figuratively,  to  express  the  love  and 

I  An  the  '  Job  stone '  found  by  Schuia>dieT  »t  ^Mikh  Sa'd  ia 
HaurSn  proves  that  Ramses  II.  penetrated  into  tke  £. 
Jordan  county,  it  is  possible  thai  the  Isnel  rderred  to  in  tke 
Ue(r)ne|it«b  mscriptioa  was  a  tribe  having  foe  its  onm 
Mahanaun. 
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paternal  care  of  Yahwi  and  the  reverence  and  obedience 

of  Israel. 

Already  in  Hosm  3i  the  ethical  dgnificmiice  often  Msociat«d 
with  this  metaphor  comes  to  view  when  the  prospect  of  becom- 
iiV '  sons  of  the  living  God '  ifi'Hl  El  kai)  by  «  monl  referma- 
tion  IS  held  out  to  the  Israelites.  In  Hosea  11 1  the  text  is 
doubtful.  Mt.  reads  '  out  of  Ecypt  I  have  called  my  son.'  S 
I  in  111!  to  have  found  a  plural  {i<]3^i  t&  rteiw  aitnSy  See 
LoviMCKlHDNBSS.  '  Uis  children '  would  refer  to  the  '  sons  of 
InaeL'  In  Is.  la  80 1,  the  Israelites  are  called  'sons  of  Yahwi.' 


UUU*    BUU  tMQ  UK  UUb  Uljr  1«M>K1 .  4  »U 

S4  Yahwi  is  said  to  be  a  father ;  S 19,  '  How  shall  I  place  thee 
aiDOiv  waCt*  means  '  nuke  thee  a  son '  (see  Tivtxni.Jertmia^  p. 
vpt  consequently  contains  the  idea  of  adoption.  'Irie  promise, 
■  I  shall  be  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephnuni  shall  be  my  first- 
bom'  is  given  in  Jer.Slo.  Similarly  £x>433,  'Mt  sod,  my 
first-born,  is  Israel.'  In  Is.  SS 16,  the  first-born  of  Vahwi  is  em- 
ph^ited,  in  contrast  with  the  neglect  of  the  people  by  Abraham 
and  Israel ;  the  cult  of  these  heroes  brings  no  relief.  Cp  also 
'our  btber,'  Is.  Me  I7J.  MaL  1«  assumes  that  Yahwb  is  con- 
stantly represented  by  the  people  as  a  father.  Mai.  2  ia-i6  has 
suffered  much  corruption  by  intentional  alteration  and  by 
accident  [see  Crit.  Sti.].    But  v.  10  clearly  that  Yahw« 

b  the  bum  of  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestw.  In  n  11 
aaxhtx  9  nor  Pesh.  seems  to  hav«  finuid  in  tlietext  'and 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  stransc  god '  (133  VmX  hut  some 
phrase  which  could  be  mterprated 'and  walks  after  (or 'serves') 
forrign  gods.'  This  may  be  a  free  rendering  of  n*3  K31 
-ai,  'and  enters  the  house  of  a  strange  god,'  but  MT  shows  diat 
ue  idea  of  a  woman  being  the  daughter  of  her  god  was  not 
foreign  to  Hebrew  thought  (cp  Nu.Slaq  Wisd.  B7  ISat  19  to). 
In  Ps.  73 15,  *  the  seneraiion  of  thy  children'  refers  to  the  Jews. 
The  fatherhood  or  Sod  is  finely  expressed  in  the  Mayer,  Ecclus. 
28 1,  beginning  Kvpie,  ri-np,  'Lord,  father.'  In  Ecclu^  4tt  the 
Hebrew  reads  p  iinp*  'and  God  shall  call  thee  son.' 
Here  sonship  has  un  ethical  quality.  That  is  also  the  case  in 
Wisd. 3 IB,  'if  the  righteous  man  is  God's  son,  he  will  uphold 
him';  whilst  in  5  5  the  sons  of  God  probablvare  the  occupants 
of  the  celestiid  world,  including  angels  ana  human  saints  (see 
I  7};  in  0  7  ISai  Iflio  18  4,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  are 
the  Israelites,  and  in  18 13  the  pe<^le  is  said  to  be  recognised 
hy  the  Egyptians  as  'God's  son.'  In  Judith  84  the  Jews  are 
dod's  '  dear  diildren.'  In  Esth.  0 14,  they  are  the  '  sons  of  the 
only  and  trae  God,'  and  in  3  Mace.  4  as  tney  are  the  sons  of  the 
'itKMt  mightjr  and  heavenly  living  God.'  Eth.  Enoch  S3 11 
Kieaks  of 'his  children  and  his  elect,'  but  the  passage  is  prob- 
ably a  Christian  interpolation.  Cp  also  Stb.  Or.  8  70a,  '  sons  of 
the  neat  God';  Ps.  Sol.  ?»,  'sons  of  their  God';  IB 4,  'as  a 
first-bom  only-begotten  son  ;  Ass.  Mos.  1037.  'sons  of  God'; 
lubilees  1  if,  'sons  of  God';  and  4  EzraSss,  'thypeople,  first- 
Dom  and  only-begotten.' 

It  may  be  inferred  from  such  instances  that  the  desig- 
nation God  as  father  in  a  figurative  sense  goes  back 
at  least  to  the  eighth  ceatury  and  was  common  in  Israel 
in  the  last  centtuy  B.C.;  that  the  Israelites  felt  them- 
sdtes  to  be  stms  and  dangfaters  of  Yahwi  because  of 
tbor  connection  with  the  holy  Yahwi-worsbipfung 
people;  and  that  here  and  tlxre  the  thoi^t  of  a 
spiHtual  sonship  based  on  character  was  readied. 

Foanders  of  states  and  kings  in  general  were  r^orded 
in  antiquity  as  sons  of  gods. 

NiunwottS  exanries  were  gathered  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writos  by  D.  F.  figen  in  1795-    He,  however,  wrongly  sup. 

posed  that  tte  oasu  of  what  he  deemed  simply 
S,  TIm  king,  afigureof  speedi  was  the  rclatioa  of  the  kmg 
as  pupil  to  tne  divinity  as  teacher.  In  reality, 
die  divine  paternity  was  lookod  upon  as  an  important  bet.  In 
the  case  of  a  long-reioung  dynasty,  or  one  connected  by 
marria^  with  the  preceding  one,  it  was  suffident  to  assume  a 
tiansmtssioa  of  the  divine  life  from  an  original  imptegnation  by 
a  god  ;  in  the  case  of  a  usurper  not  connected  by  marriaga  with 
the  previoudy  reianing  family;  remt  must  be  had  to  an  im> 
medute  dlnna  btnerbood.  "rfius,  the  kings  of  Kgypt  were 
coailderedastfaeaansof  Re' by  virtue  of  descent  ti-om  bun;  but 
Alexander  oonld  be  declared  a  son  of  Ammon  Re'  only  by  a 
denial  of  Philip'spalcmity,  and  a  icrelaiioa  of  bis  Inrth  sntbont 
ahumaBfiaher{Trofni  in  Justin,  J/tMt.lljiy  Lem  piomin- 
anea  was  evidently  given  to  this  conception  In  Assyria;  but  its 
axttfmcc  it  proved  by  5  R.  S97  is4iere  ASur-bSni-pu  says  AJmr 
ill  imMtm,  ^Ashur  Uie  god,  my  better.'  The  Ptolemies  as 
■ncceaaon  of  the  Egypti^  kion  accepted  such  titles  as  'son  of 
R€',"t>Ikc«93'HAtow,"sonofIsis  and  Osiris';  and  some  of  the 
SdncidB,  as  anceesHn  of  Alexander,  also  received  the  title 
•tc»  wUc  Ibe  latter  title  was  freqnendy  tiaed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  well  as  dhmt,  Mt,  and  /ZMS  in  the  East  (see 
Dalman,  337,  and  Detssmann,  BiStUhidUti,  1  \tAff.\ 

Even  in  Israel  the  king  was  regarded  as  standing  on 
a  higher  level  than  ordinary  men  and  given  the  name 
'  SOD  (rf  Yahwi. '   His  quasi-divine  character  is  already 
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indicated  in  the  fan  that  be  was  anc^led.  Originally 
the  pouring  out  of  oil  on  his  head  was  a  sacrifice,  an 
act  of  wo^ip.  Yafawfe's  anointed  was  recognised  as 
partaking  of  Yahw^'s  sancdty,  as  possessed  of  a  divine 
spirit  and  a  higher  intelligence  (i  S.  IO9).  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  reflection  of  a  generally  prevailing  opinion 
than  mere  flattery,  when  the  woman  in  aS.  lli7ao 
declares  that  David  is  like  the  gods  in  bearing  what 
is  good  and  evil,  and  has  the  wisdom  of  the  gods  to 
know  all  that  is  in  the  earth  {moTdk  is  probably  a  late 
interpcriation).  How  the  pet^  before  the  exile  looked 
upon  their  kings,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  literary 
remains  reflecting  the  often  strongly  anti-royalist  spirit 
of  the  prophets.  Is.  96  shows  that  a  poet  in  the  exile 
did  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  a  child  bom  to  the  royal 
family  (possibly  a  son  of  Jeboiachin)  that  he  would  be 
called  a 'mij^  god' (^/jsWA').  flS.7i4.  probably 
written  after  the  exile,  as  H.  P.  Smith  has  percdved, 
and  possibly  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel,  presents  the 
son  of  David  as  the  son  of  Yahw^  and  significantly 
predicts  ioc  him  that  in  spite  of  this  he  will  be  punished 
as  human  beings  are,  though  not  destroyed.  When 
kings  again  sat  on  the  throne  of  David  in  tbe 
Hasmonsean  age,  they  naturally  applied  to  themselvei 
this  promise.  Yahwi's  anmnted  king  was  bis  son, 
bom  as  such  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  whom  the 
nations  and  their  rulers  should  obey  (Ps.  2).  Ac- 
customed as  men  in  Israel  had  been  to  hear  their 
Ptolemaic  or  Seleucid  rulers  referred  to  both  as  '  god ' 
and  as  '  son  <rf  god,' the  two  terms  easily  merged  into  eadi 
other  when  applied,  «s  thi^  were,  to  the  Hasmonasan 
kings.  In  Ps.689  and  826  Hiarisaic  h)rnm-writera 
scornfully  designate  these  native  nileis  as  *  gods ' 
{lldkim)  and  '  sons  of  Ciod '  {b'ni  ^elydn).  There  would 
be  no  sting  in  this  sarcasm,  if  they  were  not  actually 
designated  as  such.  That  this  was  the  case  is  shown 
by  46?  f.  [6 /.],  where  a  poet  laureate  of  oneof  these 
princes  on  the  oc<»sion  of  a  royal  wedding  apostrof^itses 
the  mmarcfa  as  divine.  In  Ps.  8936/,  aS.7Mls*tPE>lied 
to  Alexander  Jannseus  (so  Duhm).  Zech.  126  probably 
also  applies  to  the  reigning  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ex.216  229 [8]  do  not  prove  that 
rulers  were  called  '  gods. '  They  refer  to  household 
gods  (Eerdmansj,  and  Targ.  and  Pesh.  which  render 
'judges'  are  certainly  wrong.  So  far  as  known,  the 
king  was  never  regarded  in  Israel  as  literally  the  son 
of  Yahwi.  The  underljring  thought  seems  to  have 
been  that  tbe  long  became  a  '  son '  by  the  infiision  of 
his  divine  fetther's  life  and  intelligence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  king  in  Israel  was  called 
a  son  of  God,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  there  is  so 
-  —  .  .    little  evidence  of  its  use  as  a  title 

«.  an  mwniin.  ^  ^  coming  Messiah.  There  is  no 
passage  in  Jewish  Uterature  that  can  be  confidoitly 
dated  as  eatller  than  Christiaiuty,  in  which  this  name 
is  given  to  the  Mesuah. 

Enoch  106  a  is  probably  an  interpolation  (so  Drummond, 
Charles,  Dalman).  f  Ezra  7  M/.  IS  u  37  5a  14  9  are  all  doubt- 
ful. The  Aramaic  original  is  lost,  and  the  extant  versions  (Syr. , 
Lat.,  Eth.,  Ar.,  Arm.)  have  all  passed  through  Christian  hands, 
and  manifestly  suffered  changes  in  these  very  passages  (see 
Drummond,  tZsff.).  The  Tara.  to  a  S.7i4  renders  'like  a 
father '  and  '  like  a  son,'  and  the  Targ.  to  Ps.  2  7  '  thou  art  dear 
to  me  as  a  son ' ;  Ps.  2  is  generally  referred  to  Israel.  In  Ongen's 
time  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  God's  Messiah, 
but  professed  to  find  no  reference  in  prophecy  to  a  coming  son 
of  God  (c.  Ctlsum,  1  49).  Only  rarefjr  (as  in  i.  Sukka,  1530 
and  Midrash  TtkilL.  87)  is  a  Messianic  interpretation  of  3 
found.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 


loiter  of  Solomon,  and  the  emphasis  upon  tlie  human  character 
of  the  Messiah  (avAMnrot  Jf'  av^pMnav)  by  Trypho  as  a  disavowal 
of  the  new  god,  the  great  Messianic  movements 


_  stirred  many 

circles  in  JewT]^  besides  the  followers  of  Jesus,  with  eagerness 
to  discover  a  r^tence  to  the  Messiah  in  every  passage  that  lent 
itself  to  [he  purpose.  It  therefore  remains  poaaibTe  that  the 
identification  of  the  Messiah  as  the  son  of  God  represents  not 
merely  the  blending  of  two  independent  convictums,  but  tbe 
synonymy  of  two  terms.  Dalman  objects  to  bar  iulkd  as  a 
Messianic  title,  on  tbe  gtotuKl  that  tt  was  not  customary  to 
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mention  the  name  of  God,  u  Hk.  146i  vtkt  nS  tikeyfni  iadi' 
ottes.  But  Mt.,  who,  acrordinK  to  Dalman,  alone  rendered  the 
oripiwl  idionutic  malkSthA  tta-thiwmtA  Tor  'kingdom  of 
God '  with  ^ooiAaia  tmv  ovpoiwi',  hu  in  SO  63  vtte  tov  ftoC,  utd 
■oftlao  Lie  2370;  and  there  is  no  indication  that  'miu  of  God' 
was  rendered  otherwise  than  by  Vni  tUAd.  N evert beleu, 
bar  ItdhA  b  not  Ukdy  to  bav«  boen  vary  commonly  naed  as  « 
dengnatioD  of  the  MoMak,  and  tbm  b  no  abaohite  pmof  of  iu 
lUe  at  any  time. 

In  Lk.2096  those  that  an  atxmanted  woitfay  of 
another  world  and  of  bong  laiised  from  the  dead 

T.  OnaniMd       '^^l.^t^'^  L** 
frnm  tlin  °'         '*'*'ise  they  are  sons  of 

xnm  uw  n**n.  resurrectioo.'  According  to  Rom. 
I4  Jesus  was  shown  to  be  a  son  of  God  by  his 
resunectiw  from  the  dead.  The  idea  that  the  ranks 
<rf  the  heavenly  bdi^  nay  thus  be  lacreaied,  is 
older  than  the  thought  of  a  resurrection. 

Heroes  that  are  well-pleasing  to  the  fods  may  be  carried  aloft 
to  be  with  them  for  ever,  as  Uta-napilti  in  the  Gilgamii  epic,  or 
Enoch  and  Elijah  [see  Deluue,  |  17,  Eujah,  Enoch,  and  cp 
Ethan,  Paradisk,  |  3].  Slavonic  Enoch  23  gives  a  fine 
description  of  Enoch'*  reception  in  heaven,  and  nil  celestial 
garments.  Into  the  same  company  of  heavenly  beings  men 
cxMild  be  brought  from  the  subterranean  realms  9ie&T,  when 
the  Masdayasnian  doctrine  of  a  tesurrection  had  become  bnuliar 
in  IsraeL  Even  in  circles  where  the  Greek  conception  of 
immortality  prevailed,  the  godly  man  was  supposed  to  take  uj> 
his  abode  alter  death  among  the  sons  of  God,  and  to  obtain  his 
inheritance  among  the  sunts  (Wisd.  6  5).  It  is  the  merit  of 
Barton  (New  World,  1899,  pp.  114^)  to  have  called  attention 
to  tbb  tkought. 

Among  the  Jews  accessible  to  Greek  philosophy,  it 
was  especially  Philo  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  son  of  God  by  his  Logos- 

S.  Tha  TjuKM.  speculation.      When  be  called  this 

■.TMMigtM.  Logo,  .(he  perfect  son,"  'the  first- 
bcnn  son  of  God '  {De  Vit.  Mos.  14 ;  De  Cm/.  Ling. 
14  ;  De  Agric.  la),  he  did  not  imply  that  it  was  an 
individual,  an  hypostasis,  a  person.  Yet  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  term  '  son  of  God '  should  suggcA  a 
mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  a  celestial 
personality  more  grandly  conceived  then  any  other 
associated  with  the  name,  and  herein  Uei  much  of  its 
historic  importance  (see  ^  33, 35 ;  and  for  a  description 
of  Philo's  Logos  the  carefud  studies  of  Jean  RMlle, 
Soulier,  Siegfried,  Analhon  Aall,  and  Grill), 

The  term  '  son  of  God '  (vUt  9tQv,  vUi  red  $«oS,  i  tAii 
tdO  $toO)  or  '  my  (sc.  God's)  son '  {>A6t  fuw)  occurs  in 
•  Thm     ^  Synoptic  gospda  37  times,  and  the 

gll^JL  term  'the  son'  {ftuW»)9times.  Ilwill 

Dynopiios.  ^  coavenieot  to  record  the  occurrences 
in  detail  and  to  clanify  them. 

I.  *  Scm  at  God '  or  '  my  (God's)  son ' : — aj  times. 
a.  Enumeration. 

Mt.  S1743S69 1433 1«i6l7s  W63  374043  34  ~  "  times. 

Mk,liiiiii&797USil53Q  ■    7  •< 

U.  13935  Bm  3*  4398080353970  ■  9  „ 

S.  Analysis, 
i.  In  three  Go«peIs  '.—3  times. 
Mt.  Si7>iHk.  Iti-Lk.  tsa:  baptism. 
Hl  17511  Hk.  9«-Lk.  033 :  tranafigmtloa. 
MLM«3=Hk.  U6i=:Lk.  SSto:  nial. 

iL  In  two  Gospels :  4  times. 
Mt.  8754=Hlc  U39(centiuian)      =  once. 
MIc  67— Uc.  8as(demon}  «  once. 

iu.  In  one  Go«pel :— 10  times. 

Hk.  Ii  (superscripti<m)^  Sii  (demon)  latwiGe. 

Mt.  69  (name  of  peac«nakers),  14  33  (after 
walk  on  the  sea),  U  tt  (Peter's  confession), 
3?4o(at  the  cross),  37  ^3  (alleged  quotation) = 5  times. 

Lk.  1 3a  35  (aannnciation),  83a  (geaealagy)=3  times. 


a.  ' The  son '(ivUt) alone:  9  til 
a.  Enumeration. 
Ht  11 37  (thrice)  34  36  SS 19  05  dmes. 

Mk.U3a  a  once. 

Lk.  1033  (thrice)      .      .      ,      n,  3tiniei. 
S.  Analyw 

The  duee  in  Mt.  11 37  correspond  to  the  three  In 
Lk.  1093(hymnof  Jesus)  =  6 

Mk.  1233  b  ei|uival«it  to  Hl  3436  (not  even  the 
son)  B  a 

Ml  88i9(b>ptbmalfonnuliOkui>opaialleI      =  i 
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It  to  not  sufficient,  howevar.  to  consider  the  texts  in 
which  the  title  acttially  occurs.    Passages  throwing  light 

10.  Frlndplw  "P?"  J'^f.  ^''^PV'"'  ^  the  divine 
-  Eatherhood  m  general  and  man s  son- 
ship  must  also  be  examined.  ParaUes 

in  which  the  term  ■  son '  might  be  regarded  as  referring 
to  Jesus,  must  be  taken  into  oooskleralion.  Whenever 
a  reputed  saying  of  Jesus  is  drawn  into  the  discusstoD. 
it  must  be  tested  in  a  retranslation  into  the  Aramaic 
dialect  spoken  hj  Jesus;  and  the  same  applies  to 
utterances  concerning  him  by  persons  to  whom  this 
Galilean  speech  was  the  vernacular.  The  diBerenccs 
between  the  accounts  erf  the  evangelists  must  be  ob- 
served. It  is  not  permissible  to  leave  out  of  sight  the 
pecnilarities  at  the  evangelists,  or  the  influence  upon 
their  minds  of  later  thought  and  a  growing  tradition. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion  between  the  Greek  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  irtiich 
we  possess,  and  the  Aramaic  sentences  he  sp<^  whidi 
we  can  only  surmise  ;  between  the  stories  told  for 
religious  edification,  and  the  history  often  symbolised 
rather  than  described  in  them.  Moreover,  the  coadition 
of  the  text  mtist  be  sedulously  watched. 

In  a  number  of  passages  whose  substantial  gemune- 
ness  admits  of  Uttle  doubt  Jesus  is  reported  as  having 
used  the  term  'sons  of  God,'  or  an 

11.  ^hlctl  equivalent,  of  men  in  such  a  manner  as 
^gaiSCMJUM  to  ijapij  a  certain  moral  likeness  to 
Ik  gentilBa  God. 

njiagimi     WUlst  hi  Ht.5a  the  thought  may  coo- 
Jamu.      ceivably.be  that  ue  peacemaker  will  be 
called  son*  ^  God  because  they  vrill  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  share  to  thereaunection  jLk.3036  and  cp  f  7},  more 
probably  the  idea  b  that  iriten  the 


lorn  of  heaven 

establish  on  eanh,  as  it  soon  wilt  be,  they  will  be  lecosnised 
by  virtue  of  their  spiritual  Unsbip  to  God  as  bu  true  softs. 
iW  U  manifestly  the  caae  io  Ht. 645,  where  sondiip  b  baaed 
on  an  impartial  and  forgiving  wpah  like  God'a.  Whether  Jeans 
said  '  sons  of  your  father  who  b  in  heaven'  or  'sons  of  the  Most 
High,'  as  in  the  parallel  paasaAe  in  Lk.  6^  u  doubdbl.  Host 
ptooably  he  said  *  sons  of  the  &ther  who  u  in  heaven.'   Thb  b 


Syr, 

apparently  had  a  preference  for  the  pronomiiial  additioos.  But 
whether  M3K  or  paoail  *as  originally  used,  it  b  significant  that 
Jesus  did  not  limit  the  divine  paternity  and  did  not  exclude  from 
son^ip  those  who  were  *  themselves  eviL*  The  same  u  strongly 
indicated  also  in  the  parables  of  the  lost  son  (Lk.  1&  11  ^)  and 
the  two  sons  (Mt.  31 28  ff.),  which  teach  that  man  even  when  he 
errs  does  not  cease  to  oe  the  son  of  God  and  the  obiect  oThb 
fatherly  affection.  In  Mt.  SSs^  Jesus  b  speaking  to  the  crowds 
as  well  as  to  hb  disdples,  warning  ihcm  not  to  call  men  R^bt, 
Abba,  and  Moreh.  '  for  one  b  your  master,'  '  one  b  your  bthcr, 
'one  b  your  teacher,*  the  reference  being  everywhere  to  God 
(seeKehleTiy^^  liS^ff'.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ml.  lOaoag 
and  Lk.  IS  33  the  disci^es  are  addressed^  and  those  to  whom 
the  kit^cdom  «nll  be  given  are  clearly  distinguished  by  their 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Even  more  manifest  b 
thb  dbiinction  in  Mt.I7aj^  A>  Icings  on  earth  demand 
tribute  not  of  theb  sons  but  only  of  strangers,  so  the  bearenly 
kiiog  does  not  impose  taxes  on  hb  sons.  Those  who  think  of 
God  as  taxing  them  for  the  support  of  the  temple-cult  aie  in 
reality  stranger*  to  him ;  the  relations  of  sons  to  the  heavenly 
father  are  cfanctarised  by  freedom.  In  view  of  such  a  pfo- 
foimdly  ethical  conception  of  sonstup^and  Jesus*  attitude  in 
generu,  it  i^  difBcult  to  believe  in  the  nictorical  accuracy  of  Ub 
refusal  to  work  a  miracle  for  a  Phoenician  wonaa  on  the  grovnd 
alleged  (Mt.  Ifiai-aC  Mk.  7  37-30^ 

The  synoptic  tradition  records  no  utterance  of  Jesus 
in  which  he  distinctly  refers  to  himself  as  a  '  sod  of  God. ' 
ia.lnn^Bnlf         Mt.  27  43  it  is  indeed  sakl  that 

^^-1  :  "nocking  high  priests    scribes,  and 

..  .H.  JSoAii  rfders  quoted  hun  as  havn^  said :  '  I 
■■amoiHoa.  aanason  of  God."  The  only  gnnuid 
for  sudi  an  assertion  would  he  Jesus'  answer  to  the  hi^ 
priest's  question  (Mt.  2667).  But  see  §  so  and  SON  OF 
Man,  §  37  (end).  The  taunt  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  phrases  firom  Wisdom  2i6-r8  (see  Brandt,  309). 
OI  more  importance  would  be  the  distinction  between 
'  my  father '  and  '  your  bther,'  if  this  could  be  traced 
back  to  Jesus  himsdt 

The  Glc.  text  of  Ut.  gives  die  imprecMon  that  Jesus  said  '  my 
&ther'  when  speaking  of  hb  own  God  or  10  hioi,  whilst  he  said 
'yoUr&ther'iriienreleiiinB  to  the  God  of  hb  diadplea  or  the 
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people,  utd  that  he  taught  hu  disciples  to  my  'our  &ther,'  but 
did  not  we  this  expression  himself.  Already  a  comparison 
with  the  synoptic  pu&llels  m  which  the  possessive  pronouns  are 
lacking  lends  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  text. 
The  prayer  ^esus  taught  his  discip4es  b^ns  in  Uclla  with 
'  Father  (vai«)>) and  textual  criticism  renders  the  ori^naJity 
of  the  pronoun  in  manjf  instances  quite  uncertMiu  When, 
(urtheimore.  the  attempt  is  made  to  recover  the  actual  Aramaic 
wonU  used  by  ^esus,  the  foct  comps  to  view  that  in  practically 
all  cases  the  original  is  likely  to  have  been  wnply  A6^  (ttpld- 
Where  the  Gk.  Ht.  had  vaWp 

has  simi^y  Abba  in  the  extant  passages,  Mt.l03a^  ISifi 
18  lo  rg  35  26  39 ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Lk.  2  49  10  »  etc 
If  this  version  is  made  from  the  Greek  without  the  aid  of  an 
Aramaic  translation,  only  a  strongly  entrenched  usage  can 
account  for  the  suppression  of  the  possesuve.  If,  as  seems 
■MolMiUe,  an  earlier  Anmaic  gevel  was  ccmsulted  in  the  tnuis- 
ution,  the  vataaoKf  b  doubnr  wgmficant.  It  k  confinned  by 
other  remaim  of  Pafesiwiiaii  Mmaac 

Jesus  almost  certainly  said  only  Ahba  in  his  own 
prayers  as  well  as  in  the  prajrer  he  taught,  and  Ahba 
'  dl  bashlMayyd,  'the  father  who  is  in  heaven,'  in  re- 
ferring to  God.  This  conclusion  is  not  merely  of 
negative  value,  Positively,  it  indicates  an  exceedingly 
heoi  sense  <^  the  fittberbood  t)f  God  creating  a  true 
filial  attitude  and  a  geatle  feeling  of  brotherliness  toward 
loea.  Into  the  intiermost  recesses  of  his  spirit  we  can- 
not penetrate.  Even  if  our  sources  were  more  fruitful 
and  less  heavily  overlaid  by  tradition  than  they  are, 
there  would  still  remain  the  unfathomed  depth  of  an 
experience  colouring  every  characteristic  thought  and 
deed,  the  indefinable  quality  of  a'  ikh  inner  life,  die 
mystery  of  a  great  and  fniitfiji  genius.  But  we  are  able 
lo  draw  certain  Inferences  ftxMU  the  fact  that  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  conc^rtions  of  sonship  ascribed  to 
him  find  expression  in  utterances  in  which  he  either 
speaks  of  men  in  geno^  (Mt.  694548),  or  includes 
hims^  with  others  {lAuVl^^ff.  Mk.  335)-  Whilst  he 
may  have  avcaded  such  a  statement  as  '  I  am  a  son  <£ 
God,'  because  bar  ildhd  might  have  si^gested  an  angel, 
a  translated  being  like  Elijah,  or  a  king,  it  is  possible, 
tiierefore,  that  the  real  reason  was  his  fear  lest  he  be 
misimderstood  as  claiming  for  himself  alone  that  rdation 
to  the  Father  into  which  his  own  experience  made  him 
so  desirous  that  all  men  siiould  enter. 

How  well  founded  such  apprehensions  would  have 
been  may  be  seen  fiom  Mtllas^  (Lk-lOai  /)  2I36 
i«  TT ......  1.  (MlclSsa)  2819  and  also  fixim  Mt. 

5!;tw7«!r  2133-46  (Mk.  12.-1*  ut.  209-19)  22» 

{Lk.l4i6).  In  the  &3t  of  these 
passages  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
logion  may  be  observed.  The  text  presented  by  our 
3ilSS  with  minor  variations  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  already 
occurs  sporadically  in  the  second  century  (present  tense 
Justin,  e.  Tryph.  loo,  'knowledge  cS  the  Son  first' ; 
Iren.hr. 61,  Clem.  Xeeeg.^n)-  Older  than  this,  how- 
ever, as  modem  critics  generally  recognise,  is  the  text 
found  in  Justin,  ^/to/.  1 63 ;  Cl£m.H(m.Vl^  I841330; 
Marcosians  in  Iren.i.203;  Marcion  in  Tert  c.  Marx. 
237;  Iren.  ii.  61  iv.  63 ;  Clem.Alex.  5/n>ff).  7i8io9  etc., 
which  reads,  with  unimportant  variations,  icaX  vbitlt 
typa  rbp  waripn  d  /lij  6  vIAt  koX  {odN)  riv  vUp  (nt 
ytpitxrxti)  «l  ftlib  wari^  xol  ott  {^)  Ar  6  irfif  dTwniX^^ 
{fia&wfTM  iwoimkO^cu].  The  principal  diffisrences  are 
diat  tyna  occurs  in  place  of  yifiiffm,  that  the  sentence 
'  no  one  knew  the  Father  except  the  Son '  precedes  '  nor 
any  one  the  Son  except  the  Father,'  and  Uiat  as  a  con- 
sequence it  is  the  son  instead  of  the  Euher  that  reveals 
the  son.  Schmiedel  {Prot.  Monatskefle,  X900,  p.  x  ff.) 
r^ards  this  as  an  original  utterance  m  Jesus  and  under- 
stands the  aorist  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Jesus  discovered  that  God  was  a  father,  a  thought  that 
until  then  had  not  been  present  to  his  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  this  critic,  the  men  who  once  believed  in  the 
Eaiheiiiood  of  God  were  all  dead,  and  among  Jesus' 
oontemporaries  no  man  lecognised  God  as  a  fiither. 
Hanng  become  a  '  son '  by  the  discovery,  he  naturally 
looked  upon  himself  as  '  the  Son '  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained alone  with  his  conviction  that  God  was  a  father. 
But  already  Ewald  {JBW,  1S55,  p.  160}  pointed  out 
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that  the  difference  between  and  7(>>i&riret  would  not 
appear  in  the  Heb.  yddd,  and  Dalman  (233)  rightly 
insists  that  in  the  unvocalised  Aramaic  text  the  parti- 
ciple ,j'il<fa'  and  perfect /Afa'  could  not  be  distingu^hed. 
This  difficulty  would  indeed  be  obviated  if  11  daivative 
of  131  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  In  the  original 
{^Evat^.  Hier.  has  is  iQ  Mt. ) ;  but  even  so  (aphel 
perf. )  this  verb  would  scarcely  have  necessitated  an  aorist 
rather  than  a  present  tense.  KlOpper  {ZWTh.,  1896, 
pp.  501  ff. )  and  Dalman  strongly  urge  the  improbability 
of  the  revelation  of  the  son  through  the  son.  Yet  only 
the  son's  knowledge  of  the  &ther  follows  naturally  the 
transmission  of  ail  knowledge  to  the  son.  The  rather 
iirelevant  statemmt  that '  no  cme  knows  the  son  except 
the  &ther,'  has  the  appearance  of  bang  a  g^oss  drifting 
into  different  places.  If  it  is  removed,  the  connection 
is  greatly  improved  :  '  All  things  (that  are  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  disclosed  to  babes)  have  been  transmitted 
(Evang.  Hitr.  lasnit)  to  me  by  the  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  the  Father  except  the  son  and  be  to  whom  the 
son  is  willing  to  make  a  revelation.'  It  Is  difficult, 
homnrer,  to  see  how  even  such  an  utterance  could  have 
come  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  alleged  return  t^ 
serenqr  tUsdples  from  a  journey  during  which  they  had 
been  engaged  in  exorcising  demons  does  not  furnish  a 
natural  occasion  for  such  a  comment  as  this  (see  Bruno 
Bauer,  Kritik  der  Ev.-gesek.  [1891]  2366  ff.).  That 
Jesus  should  have  thought  of  himself  as  possessed  of 
all  knowledge  and  r^anled  all  other  men  as  ignorant 
of  God  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Long  usage  had 
rendered  the  term  '  &ther '  as  a  designation  of  God 
quite  familiar  to  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  and  piety 
had  invested  the  name  with  deep  spiritual  significance 
(see  g  4).  But  the  abbreviated  title  '  the  son '  would 
probaUy  have  been  as  imintdligible  to  the  Jews  of 
Jesus'  time  as  it  was  well  understood  hy  tlie  Christians 
of  the  second  century.  Pfleiderer  [Urchristentkum, 
445.^  509  f. )  recognises  the  influence  of  Pauline  ideas, 
and  Brandt  (pp.  561,  576)  considers  Mt.  II35-30  to  be 
a  hymn  regularly  constructed  of  material  largely  bor- 
rou«d  from  Ecclus.  51.  Neither  of  these  views  is  per- 
haps capable  bf  strict  denunuiraticHi.  But  the  underljnng 
conviction  that  this  cannot  be  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus 
is  as  irresistible  as  the  evidence  of  its  gradual  growth  is 
conclusive. 

lu  Mt.2436  (Mk.  133a)  the  clause  '  neither  the  Son  ' 
(odU  6  irfif)  is  lacking  in  many  MSS,  and  (among  other 
14.  Son'a    '"I'^n' witnesses)  in  the  Syr. -Sin.  Most 
UmltMl     roo<lwn  scholars  reject   it  Scholten 
tauwladira.         oudsie  Evang.  aa?)  maintained  that 
it  was  also  lacking  in  tho  original  Mk. 
Dalman  (159)  thinks  that  the  orighial  text  was  '  not  even 
the  angels,' and  that  'not  even  the  son  but  the£ather 
only '  is  a  later  addition. 

Scbmiedel  {l.e.  ao)  also  regards  the  words  b  Hl  as  spurious, 
but  considers  those  in  Mk.  as  genuine  because  they  cannot  have 
been  engendered  by  reverence  for  Jesus,  a  motive  that  led  the 
editor  m  Mt.  to  omit  them  in  copying  bis  source.  It  b  not 
apparent  why  the  supposed  origtiuil  Giq>yi*t  should  have  been 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  than  the  later  interpolator  of  Hl 
In  the  first  half  of  the  second  centurv  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
Cbrisdaa  was  offended  by  the  snboraination  of  the  S<m  or  his 
limited  knowledge  (Scholten,  Lc).  Only  the  riung  estimate  of 
Jesus  can  account  for  the  place  of  the  Son  between  the  angels 
and  the  Father,  for  the  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  even  he  did 
not  know  the  day  and  the  hour,  and  for  the  use  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated dtle.  HlclSsa  seems  tobave  beenadded  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Jesus  to  explain  either  die  atiMnce  of  a  mffioeatly 
exact  date  or  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

The  third  passage  in  which  '  the  Son '  occurs  is  Mt 
28  ig.    That  the  trinitarian  baptismal  formula  does  not 
IBu  Pa.nfcimi«1  8°        ^  Jesus  himself  is  evident  and 
formnla!'^  recognised  by  all  independent  critics, 
wmnia.  jjj^  Epistles  show  that  other 

formulas  were  used  but  not  this  one,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  feel  wananted  to  preadi  to  the  heathen  without 
a  special  revelation,  and  that  the  early  church  never 
referred  to  this  commandment  The  fact  that  it  is 
ascribed  to  Jesus  after  his  death  is  also  significant ; 
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Conybeare  [ZNTW,  1901,  pp.  375^  ;  Hibb.  Jmtm. 
\,  1903,  pp.  10a  ff.)  has  shown  that  there  was,  as  late 
as  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  an  earlier  text  whidi  read  : 
\l.9ftv6trm  /ut0^nOiran  wAma,  ri  f0rif  MtfMTl 
fuv  '  Go  jre  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations  ia  my 
name,'  and  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  expanded 
form  originated  about  140  a.d.  in  the  Old  Latin  texts 
of  Africa,  that  it  thence  crept  into  the  Greek  text  at 
Rome,  and  finally  established  itself  in  the  East  daring 
the  Nicene  epoch  in  time  to  figure  in  aU  surviving 
Greek  codices. 

How  Jesus  understood  his  peculiar  relation  as  a  son 
may,  accm-ding  to  Dal  man  (330),  be  seen  vciy  dearly 
ia  Mt.  21 33-46   (Mk.l2i-ta  Lk. 

i;utaffi^209-.9).  He«gardedhin«elfasthe 
beloved  son,  or,  as  Gen.  229  O  and 
Trg.  suggests,  'the  only  begotten  son,'  entitled  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  but  destined  to  be  put  to  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  JOlicher  {G&icAniiredeH  Jem, 
1899.  pp>  385.^)  after  a  most  searching  examination 
9&  tl»se  texu  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of 
the  wicked  bnsbondmen  is  not  a  parable  descri^ng 
something  that  might  have  happened  in  real  life,  but 
an  allegory,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  utterance  of 
Jesus,  but  the  work  of  early  Christian  theology.  The 
justice  of  this  verdict  is  appreciated  when  the  marked 
contrast  to  all  genuine  parables,  the  lack  of  verisimili- 
tude, the  assumptions  contrary  to  foct,  and  the  charges 
based  upon  fiilutB  conduct  are  duly  noticed  In  regard 
to  Mt.  22*,  where  the  king  makes  a  marriage  feast  for 
his  son,  Dalman  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  absence 
of  the  son  during  the  meal,  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
parallel  (Lk.  14 16)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  son. 

According  to  Lk.  1 33  35,  the  angel  Gabriel  announced 
to  Maiy  that  the  child  she  was  to  bear  would  be  called 
IT  Ptttftlft.  ^  ****  Most  Hi^/  or  'the 

mA^mbr         ^  Ghost 

x.^-^^  would  come  upon  her.  Divine  sonship 
vniMM      ^  made  dependent  upon  physical 

generation.  Jesus  will  be  called  Son 
of  God  because  he  is  to  have  no  human  father.  This 
mythical  conception  which  u-as  widely  i»evalent  in 
antiquity  (see  g§  2,  5)  seems  to  belong  to  a  late  stratum 
(cp  Conybeare,  ZNTW,  1903,  pp,  192^)  and  is  of 
Gentile-Christian  origin  (cp  Hillmann,  JPT,  1891,  pp. 
ajt  f-).  Older  than  it,  is  the  idea  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  bom  as  such  at  the  baptism.  Between  the  reports 
of  the  heavenly  proclamation  on  this  occasion  in  the 
synoptics  there  are  important  dilTerences.  Whilst  Mt. 
817  reads  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,'  Mk.lii  and  UcSaa  have  'Thou  art  my 
beloved  son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.'  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Dabcff*'i  and  a  large  number  of 
patristic  quotations  have  preserved  a  more  original 
reading  in  LlcSn — vii.,  uiit  fiov  ef  ai'  4y£i  r^fupoi' 
yeyivrnKi  at,  'Thou  art  my  son,  to-day  I  have 
begotten  thee. '  The  generation  ot  the  Son  of  God  is 
in  this  case  accomplished  by  the  entrance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  don.  This  earlier  myth  seems  to  have 
been  su[^Ianted  by  that  of  the  Virgin  birth.  The 
announcement  of  the  heavenly  voice  at  the  transfigura- 
tion (Mt.  I7j  Mk.  9?  Lk.  835)  Wiis  then  transferred  to 
the  txtptism.    (Cp  Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptiker,'^^  85.) 

The  early  church  was  convinced  that  not  only 
heaven  but  also  belt  knew  the  secret  of  Jesus'  divine 
na  p-juit  sonship.  Demons  repeatedly  pro- 
M«ri«r^  claimed  him  the  Son  of  God,  Mk.  3ii 

Satan  himself  used  his  knowledge  of 
this  fact  to  lead  him  into  tempution  {Mt.  436  ;  cp  Lk. 
439).  To  accept  the  opinion  of  the  evangelists  as  to 
the  supernatural  knowledge  and  activity  of  demons  is 
no  longer  posnble. 

It  ii  itwimrd  by  many  critics  that  the  demoniacs  actually 
spdw  mcfa  words  as  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  they  them- 
■elves,  as  well  as  their  reponen,  were  only  mistaken  in  th^ 
Interpretation  of  mental  and  dwvous  diionMn.   Bdng  thrown 
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into  grot  excitement  by  the  extraordinary  inipreSHOn  of  Jews' 
penoiwlity,  these  Miiferen  gave  voice  to  their  own  or  the  genend 
feeling  that  Jesui  was  the  Mcuiab.  But  00  this  tbeory  it 
cannot  be  exptained  why  meo  ezciied  to  madness  by  the  pc^itical 
situation  ahoidd  have  avoided  the  ooe  unmistakable  Meuianic 
title,  'SonofDavki,' and  employed  a  term  that  cannot  be  pnn>«d 
to  have  been  then  lued,  nor  whyiirfaU  men,  only  the  detnoniacs 
ihould  proclaim  him  as  the  'Son  of  God.'  As  it  is  espedally 
Hk.  who  emphasises  this  testimony  of  the  demons,  it  is  natural 
to  tee  in  it  a  phase  of  his  general  conception  of  Tesos'  life  and 
character.  He  had  to  reckon  with  a  stitii^ly  entreocbed 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  had  notprodauKd  himsdf  as 
the  Mei^ah.  From  the  premises  oTfais  Cnristiaa  butfa  becaold 
only  conclude  that  Jesus  had  then  concealed  his  Hestiah.^p 
and  the  divine  nature  which  he  asaodated  with  it.  Sut^  a  &ct 
m^ht  be  hidden  from  men,  but  not  from  demons.  They  mnst 
have  known,  in  spite  of  his  Hi.g.iw,  the  divine  Son  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  judged.  It  is  panioilarty  the  merit  of  Wred« 
(i^af^<w^^f«4r(jHi<u<,  1901,  pp.  to  have  called  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  case.  1m  stoiy  of  the  temptaiioa 

should  be  considered  from  the  same  point  of  \-iew.  [Cp  Tehp- 
TATION,  H  4-6.] 

As  no  objective  reality  can  be  ascribed  to  these  voices 
from  the  world  of  evil  spirits,  it  is  idle  to  inquire  whether 
in  tbeir  reported  utterances  '  Son  of  God '  correspoods 
to  an  Aramaic  bar  tidki,  bar  'tfyift,  b'rek  ttildMd,  and 
what  meanings  each  of  these  forms  may  have  conveyed. 

The  same  conception  that  Jesus'  divine  sonship  can- 
p  ,  ,      not  be  known  by  men  except  hj  a  special 
rwruie  reygiajion  from  another  world  is  found  in 
ooaiession.        jg^^     ^         ^  revelation  there  is 
no  hint  in   the  accounts  of  Peter's  confessioa  at 
CiKsarea  Plulippi  given  by  Mk.  (897-33)  and  Uc 
(9  iB-aa).    But  neither  of  these  evangelists  puts  the  title 
'  Son  of  God '  upon  the  lips  of  Peter.    Mk.  has  simply 
6  x/K^^i  Lk.  T08  0eo6;  the  latter  probably 

goes  back  to  milihd  dl-yaJme,  cp  i  S.24t  TYg.,  and 
Ps.  SoL  I87  -xpi^aThii  Kvplov,  and  originally  17 33.  and 
not  to  a  mHJihd  tCildhd  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is 
more  likely  that  Peter  used  this  longer  fonn  than  the 
shorter  one  In  Mk.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
dther  the  question  or  the  answer  in  the  form  preserved 
by  Mk.  and  Lk.  Before  carrying  out  bis  plan  (rf* 
proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
would  naturally  desire  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
people.  If  Peter's  descriptWHi  gave  him  some  assurance 
that  there  was  00  immediate  danger  in  that  directicKi, 
the  view3  as  to  his  personality  cb^shed  his  distdples 
seem  to  have  made  him  all  the  more  ^^M^wnsive,  and 
caused  him  most  earnestly  to  iwlAd  them  to  make  any 
such  statement  conoerning  him. 

It  has  iMig  been  ttcogaised  that  Ht.  IS  17-19  is  a  late  interpo- 
lation. It  may  already  reveal  the  prctennons  of  the  Roman 
bishop  (Wemie,  Syn.  fr*g*,  1991X  mm  has  been  more  correctly 
interpreted  by  Catholic  exegetcs  than  b^  Protestants  (Baner, 
Krittk,it).  But,  apart  from  the  macansm.  the  text  of  Mt. 
has  been  interpolated  (cp  Holtzmann,  Sym.9i  a  jy)  by  the  addition 
of  the  two  terms  'son  of  Man '(see  Son  or  Uak,  9,39)  and  '  scm 
of  the  living  God'  (cp  HoseaSi,  S  vie*  fcov  ^mw^  Van 
Manen  {Tk.Tj  1694,  p.  ifi4)is  probably  right  in  thioku^  that 
'  Son  of  God '  IS  not  here  a  designation  of  the  theocratic  king, 
but  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphyskalsense^  But  to  the  intenwlator 
i  was  no  loaget  a  men  equivalent  of '  ibe  Hca»h ' :  it 

had  no  doubt  already  aMumed  dm  HUM  significance  as  the 'Sob 
of  God.' 

According  to  Mt  2S63  the  high  priest  said  *  I  ad j are 
thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be 

90  mrfi  t*!^  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ' ;  tnMk.l4«i 
p*,7~S     he  simply  asks  '  Art  thou  the  Christ  the 

ifSSSoiL  Blessed  ? '  and  in  Lk,  226?  the 

J  elders  of  the  people  say  '  If  thou  art  the 

Christ  tdl  us,'  and  only  after  the  reference  to  the  Son 
of  Man,  'Art  thou  then  the  S(»  of  God?  v,  70.  It 
is  evident  that  according  to  Christian  traditkm  Jesus 
vras  asked  by  the  priests  whether  he  regarded  htmsdf 
as  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  particular  form  of  the 
question  shaped  itsdf  Ireely.  In  ML  and  Lk.  Jesus 
does  not  commit  himself;  Mt.  2664  reports  txily  the 
brief  £)>  ttwat, '  Thou  sayest  so,'  Lk.  S270  his  reason  for 
not  answering  as  well  as  his  rejoinder,  '  You  say  that  I 
am.'  On  the  meaning  of  ttwat  see  Thayer,  /BL 
I840-49 ;  Merx,  Die  vier  kan.  Ev.  23^4.  These  gospds 
represent  a  tradition  according  to  which  Jesus  main- 
tained bis  incognito  before  the  priests  as  well  as  before 
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niale.  The  apporentty  earlier  form  of  the  oanative 
preserved  in  Ik.  makes  no  mention  of  &lse  witnesses, 
blasphemy,  a  formal  sentence  to  death,  and  personal 
indignities,  but  tells  of  two  false  charges  brought  against 
Jesus  by  the  priests  before  Pilate — viz.,  his  forbidding  to 
give  tribnte  to  Caesar  and  bis  declaring  that  he  himself 
is  the  Christ,  an  anointed  king.  Mk.  has  all  the  addi- 
ii«u  ai  ML'  and,  besides,  takes  the  important  step  of 
changing  Zd  cfroi  into  "BrfiSt  tl/u  '  I  am.'  What  took 
place  in  the  pontiiical  residence  to  which  Jesus  had  been 
carried  was  probably  as  little  known  to  his  disciples  as 
to  us.  (See  Brandt,  53  ff. ;  We.  Siitxen.  6  [1899] 
307:  cp  Simon  Peter,  §  15.)  At  the  time  when 
these  accounts  were  elaborated,  '  Son  of  Man,' 
'  Christ,'  and  'Son  of  God'  had  become  synonymous, 
and  'Son  of  Qod*  was  understood  as  'God,'  so 
that  the  blasphemy  of  making  oneself  equal  with  God 
could  be  couc^vckI  of  as  a  charge  brought  against 
Jesus.  The  '  Son  of  God '  in  Mt.  274o  is  lacking  in  the 
parallel  passage  Mk.  1639/.,  and  the  utterance  is  based 
on  Ml  26fti  (Mk.  14s8),  having  no  more  historic  value 
than  these  improbatde  testimonies. 

Id  titter  amazement  at  the  miracles  that  acounpanied 
*i  **wi  ■  death  of  Jesus,  the  cmturion  cried 
'  Of  a  truth  this  te  the  Son  of  God'  (or 
'the  son  of  a  god').  Mt.  2754  (Mk. 
ISsg).  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
darkness,  the  earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  veil  in  the 
temple,  and  the  rising  of  the  dead  from  their  tombs 
actually  occurred  [cp  Eakthquake,  %  a],  the  occasion 
for  such  an  exdamatioa  did  not  exist  Of  these  miracles 
Mk.  mentions  only  the  rending  of  the  veil.  iSnce  the 
centurion  could  not  have  seen  this,  even  if  it  happened, 
his  astonishment  is  left  without  a  cause.  If  Mk.  had 
thought  that  the  centurion  became  convinced  of  the 
divinity  of  Jcsus  by  the  fact  that  be  died  somewhat 
earUer  than  expected,  uttering  a  loud  cry,  he  would 
scarcdy  have  introduced  the  statement  as  to  the  veiL 
By  his  tendency  to  shorten  the  accouQts  that  he  copied, 
be  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  rendered  his  own  incongruous. 
Both  Mt.  and  Mk.  no  doubt  thought  of  *  Son  of  God ' 
in  a  Christian  sense.  While  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  evangelists  found  the  loud  cry  significant,  it 
is  possible  that  a  centurion  accustomed  to  such  sights 
saw  in  the  relatively  speedy  release  from  suffering  an 
evidence  that  tlus  political  criminal  was  indeed  a 
righteous  man  (Lk.2347).  though  Lk.  thought  of  the 
miracles  as  occasioning  this  judgment 

A  critieal  study  of  the  synoptic  material  leads  inevit- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  never  called  himself 
M  fv_|_|  -M  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and  never  was 
«3«^      addressed  by  that  title.    That  he  was 

BTOAatlML     proclaimed        such  by  voices  from 

njFuopnoa.  [leaven  and  hell  is  a  notion  consonant 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  but  not  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to 
command  belief  at  present.  But  this  negative  result 
raises  a  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  '  Son 
of  God, '  Sanday  regards  it  as  certain  that  it  was  applied 
to  Jesus  in  t  Tbos.  lio,  '33  years  after  the  ascension,' 
and  thinks  it  '  easier  and  more  critical '  to  see  in  the 
expression  a  continuation  of  Jesus'  on-n  teaching  than 
to  look  for  its  explanadon  in  other  directions.  But 
apart  from  the  impossibility  of  proving  that  the  episde 
quoted  was  written  '33  years  after  the  ascension,'  by 
pointing  to  the  Pauline  literature  Sanday  has  himself 
drawn  the  attention  away  from  the  line  of  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  thoughts  and  wordsof  Jesus.  It  is  indeed 
in  Hdleiustic  drdes  that  the  title  as  we  find  it  applied 
to  Jesus  is  likely  to  have  originated.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility  (see  §  6)  that  in  some  circles  the  intensified  study 
cS  '  Messianic  '  prophecies  during  the  first  century  a.d. 
caused  the  term  iar  Hdhd  to  be  used  as  a  title  of  the 
Messiah.  Wemle  {Af^dnge  vns.  Rel.  295)  goes  too  far 
when  he  asserts  that  no  road  leads  from  the  OT  and 
Rabbinism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  as 
Sanday  rightly  maintains.    Id  Hasmnuean  psahns 
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■gods'  and  'sons  of  God'  are  stiU  synonyms  and,  in 
language  tinged  with  apocalyptic  imagery,  the  reigning 
kings  are  described  both  as  'gods  'and  as  'sons  of  God.' 
In  spite  of  practical  monotheism,  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gods  as  celestial  princes  or  as  demons  continued. 
Such  a  phrase  as  '  sons  of  God '  because  sons  ttf  the  resur- 
rection does  not  refiect  a  specifically  Christian  conscious- 
ness, but  is  likely  to  go  back  to  '  Rabbinism,'  showing  its 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  son  of  God  in 
a  metaphysical  sense  through  a  resurrection.  Tendencies 
in  the  direction  indicated  can  be  pointed  out,  and  are 
natural  enough,  since  the  mental  habits  of  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jew  cannot  have  been  so  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jew.  NeverUieless  it  should 
be  admitted  that  we  possess  no  direct  evidence  of  the  use 
of  iar  llshd  as  a  Messianic  title.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  vlot  ffeoO  was  frequently  met  with  in  the  Graeco- 
Roraan  world  as  a  tide  of  kings  and  a  designation  of 
heroes  bora  of  divine  fathers  or  translated  to  be  with 
the  gods.  The  ideas  associated  with  Bel>t  and  vUi  Btov 
flowed  into  each  <^her  and  had  a  metaphysical  rather 
than  an  ethical  s^iiicance.  The  meaning  generally 
given  to  the  term  in  the  empire  would  unconscicHisly 
colour  the  thought  of  Heltenistie  Jews  when  they  found 
it  employed  in  the  Greek  version  of  their  Scriptures  in 
what  they  took  to  be  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  The 
titles  vldt  Bead,  KCpiot,  and  Son-^p  would  certainly  apply 
as  well  to  the  coming  king  of  Israel  as  to  the  Roman 
Elmperor.  So  far  Jewish  thought  might  certainly  have 
gone,  though  it  cannot  be  strictly  proved  that  it  went 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Jewish  tliought,  infltienced  by  Greek  speculation,  for  the 
ideas  of  an  elevation  into  the  sphere  of  divine  life, 
through  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  victory  over 
demons  knowing  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  even 
the  birth  of  a  hero  without  a  human  father,  as  Philo 
shows.  In  the  present  state  of  NT  criticism  it  is  not 
possible  to  date  with  accuracy  the  ^pearance  of  one  or 
another  of  these  ideas  in  Christian  literature ;  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  safely  be  assumed  that  they  had  all 
found  expression  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Id  Jn.  '  Son  of  God '  (0  vlot  toC  Beov)  occurs  ten  times, 
—  .  and  '  the  Son '  fourteen  times.  As  in 
wJrJv      the  case  of  the  Synoptists  it  will  be 


OMpel. 


convenient  to  give  the  details. 

I.  'Son  of  God':  10  times. 


I34:  testimony  of  John.         IO36;  OT  precedent. 
1 50 :  Nathonael's  c<KifcsHOD.  II 4  :  glorined  throueh  Laanu. 
8  IS :  belief  in  him.  11  aj :  hianha's  confession. 

635 :  dead  hearing  hit  voice.  19  7 :  making  himself  God's  eqnaL 
Ufa;  Peter's  confession.         flO^i:  purpose  of  book. 
In  S16  'the  only  begotten  son '  ocous,  and  in  17 11  'thy  son.' 

a.  '  The  Son ' :  14  times. 

8 17  35  36  6  20  31  aa      23  afi  6  40  8  35  36  14  13  17 1. 

In  1  IB  the  true  reading  seemi  to  be  ^K>yn%t  Mt,  in  (ssvbr 
vlAv  TVti  sv^pwrov ;  in  1 34  the  text  is  uncertain,  Syr.  un.  cur. 
reading  '  the  chosen  one  of  God.' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  6  vl6t  toO  6ew  is  used 
by  John,  Nathanael,  Peter,  Martha,  and  the  evangelist 
hiniself,  but  rarely  by  Jesus,  whilst  <!  vUtt  is  as  a  rule 
employed  by  Jesus  ^one.  In  the  ecclesiastical  circles 
whose  christology  this  gospel  reflects,  the  longo-  form, 
usually  in  addition  to  o  -xpiirrbt,  was  evidently  used  in 
public  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  shorter  form  had 
already  come  into  vogue  in  theolt^cal  discussions. 
To  this  evangelist  '  the  Son '  was  a  divine  being  who 
had  appeared  in  human  shape.  He  was  '  a  god ' 
(9«At  li),  'an  only-begotten  god'  (/uwoyo^  9(6ii 
1  j8)  who  had  assumed  human  nature,  had  become 
flesh  (I14).  He  was  the  Logos  of  whom  Philo  had 
spoken  as  'the  Son,'  the  medium  of  creation  and 
redemption.  It  was  not  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  a 
title  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  '  God,'  for  he  had  been 
sent  from  heaven,  whilst  in  the  Scriptures  men  who  had 
on^  received  oracles  from  heaven  were  called  'gods* 
(1033  ff.)    And  be  called  those  happy  whose  bith 
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allowed  them  to  say  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  t '  without 
having  wen  the  evideneoi  of  bis  mnrrectlon  (20a9). 

It  li  no  longer  Dccetury  to  prove  thai  tbe  words  put  upmi  the 
Upa  of  Jcnu  in  thi*  Eotpel  onnot  have  beeo  uttered  hy  him. 
Even  tdioUrs  gEnerally  dii^imrul  of  results  that  omtravene 
eocleuastical  tfadillon  are  no  loiwer  willing  to  maintain  the 
poiition  of  Schleiamadier  and  Ncandei,  but  freely  aidmit  '  in 
this  coUcctkm  of  sayings  an  ekmeM— possibly  a  somewhat 
conndenble  alement — that  represents  not  so  much  wbat  was 
actually  spokao  as  enlaigement  and  oonunent  embodying  the 
experience  and  reflection  of  the  growing  cburch'  (Sai^y). 
The  critical  estimate  gained  by  the  investigations  of  Bretsch- 
neider,  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  Scbwegler,  Baur,  and  Zeller  was 
in  the  main  so  sound  that  it  has  been  adopted,  even  after  the 
severe  testing  by  Bleck,  Ewald,  and  Reuss,  with  modifications 
that  do  not  essentially  affect  it,  not  only  by  Hilgenfeld,  Keim, 
Volkmar,  Holtxmann,  Scholten,  Thoma,  Ffleiderer.  and  Albert 
KAville,  bat  also  by  Sdiarer,Jfllicher,and  substantially  Hamack, 
whose  theory  of  authorship  and  interpolations  does  not  render  it 
usable  as  a  source  for  the  bistorv  of  Jesus  (Dot  IVettn  det 
CkruUntkums,  p.  13  ET,  p.  iQjO-  It  is  significant  that  the 
most  recent  investigators,  Jean  Kiville.  KreyenbQhl,  Schmiedel, 
and  Grill  agree  in  rejecting  the  Jonannine  authorship,  the 
authenticity  of  the  speeches,  and  the  various  partition-theoriet. 
That  all  parts  of  the  book  reveal  the  influence  of  the  Philonian 
IiMm-idca  was  never  so  fully  demonstrated  as  by  Riville  and 
Grul;  however  mistaken  his  theory  of  aulhorshtp  may  be, 
KreyenbQhl  has  exhibited,  even  more  clearly  than  Banr,  the 
gnostic  affinities  of  the  gospel ;  Schmiedel  hu  shown  convinc- 
lOfly  how  essentially  correct  the  interpretation  of  the  external 
evidence  by  the  TQlungen  school  was  :  and  by  setting  Jn.'s 
central  idea,  the  incarnation,  aeainst  the  background  of  (Mental 
speculation,  Grill  has  not  only  used  the  comparative  method 
that  henceforth  must  find  a  wider  application  in  all  biblical 
interpretation,  but  also  revealed  the  leEitimacy  of  that  process 
of  thought  which  led  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Symiolum 

aad  ^"       epistolary  literature  of  the  NT  the 

'  following  facts  are  noticeable. 
'Son  of  God 'occurs  in  I  and  9  Jn.  .     >  13  times 

'  the  Son '  occurs  in  i  and  a  Jn.    .      .      .     ^  6  „ 
Neither  occurs  in — 

(a)  Jas.  Jude  i  Pet.  3  Jn.  or  (except  in  an  allusion  to  the 
transfiguration)  s  PeC 

U>)  in  Phil.  Philem.  sThess.  iTim.  aTim.  andHtus. 
In  the  remaining  ejMstlei  the  occurrences  are : 

1.  'SoaorGod' 

R<Hn.  1349510833939   ts  J  times 

GaLl  I6  2  9S  44    =  4  „ 

I  Cor.19  sCor.  1 19  Eph.4i3  C6LI13  I  Thcsa.lia  =  5  „ 

Heb.  I5  4i4  0673  lOag   =  5  „ 

3.  'theSon' 

I  Cor.  IS  38  =  once 

Heb.  lasafifis  798  >=  5  times 

Ihe  conception  in  the  Johannine  einstles  is  the  same  as  in  the 
fourth  gospel.  Rom.  1 3  is  especially  important  as  sbowinz 
tbe  idea  of  divine  sonship  based  on  the  resurrection.  Connected 
with  this  nietaphysica]  sense  of  the  term  is  the  conception  that 
men  are  not  in  themselves  sons  of  God  but  may  become  such  by 
endowment  with  divine  si»rit,  86,  In  Gal.  1 16  tbe  mani- 
festation of  the  risen  Son  of  G<>d  la  described  as  an  inner  process. 

In  Eph.  and  CoL^  which  show  the  influence  of  the  Logos 
speculaticm,  the  Son  is  the  pre-exisient  medium  of  creation  ;  the 
phrase  'first-bom  of  all  creation.'  Col.  1 15,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  exclude  priority  (Sanday),  since  '  he  is  before  all 
things,'  as  v.  17  shows.  The  closest  affinity  to  the  fourth 
gospel  b  feund  in  Heb.,  where  '  tbe  Son '  is  an  essentially  divine 
being,  subordinate  to  tbe  Most  High,  but  higher  than  'the 
heavenly  man'  iCor.lfi.  Schenkel  finely  observed  the 
embamusment  the  author  felt  at  the  thought  of  this  being 
learning  obedience  or  suflering  'though  he  was  a  Son.'  The 
Alexanorian  exegeus  of  chap.  1  shows  with  wbat  peculiar 
matorial  the  road  from  the  OT  was  pawed. 

The  term  does  not  occur  in  Acta,  and  Sanday  rightly 
decides  f^ainst  raft  tffoO  being  interpreted  as  an 
equivalent.  In  Rev. 2 18  tbe  Christ  is  called  'Son  of 
God. '  The  strangely  composite  christology  of  this  book 
may  be  connected  with  its  compoute  authoitiiip  and 
tbe  transmission  of  its  text. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gospels  tends  to  produce 
m^t-ft  ^he  conviction  that  Jesus  never  assumed 

Ml  tStmS-  *®  '  °^  '  des^nate 
tJwjL^^ml  himself  as  the  expected  king  of  Isnul  or 
vanoB  01  auo.  intimate  that  his  nature  was  unlike 
that  of  other  men,  but  that  he  spoke  of  men  in  general 
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OS  'the sons  of  God'  and  of  God  as  their  &ther,  and 
also  tised  the  expression  as  a  mark  of  distincti(»  for 
those  whose  character  resembled  God's,  who  by  their 
filial  relation  were  freed  from  bondage  to  l^al  enact- 
ments concerning  the  cult,  whose  spirit  and  conduct 
established  peace  in  the  wcx-ld,  and  who  would  be 
acctKtnted  worthy  of  a  share  in  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Ftom  a  modem  pcnnt  trf'  view  such  an  altittide 
no  doubt  appears  ethically  more  valuable  than  tbe  loftiest 
claim  of  kingship  ax  of  godhood.  The  personality  which 
historical  criticism  is  able  to  discover  behind  the  gospd 
records  is  not  only  more  real  but  more  ideal  than  tbe 
portrait  the  evangelists  produced.  Nevertheless  the 
bestowal  upon  Jesus  of  a  title  be  did  not  claim  and 
probably  could  not  hai«  understood  mariced  a  step 
forward.  When  be  was  lifted  up  from  earth  and  made 
a  god,  tie  drew  all  men  imto  himself.  For  bim  they 
abandoned  the  gods  of  thdr  fothers,  and  out  of  his  ful- 
ness they  all  received  sotne  measure  of  grace  and  truth. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  without  this  deification  it 
would  have  become  historically  possible  for  bim  to 
dispense  his  spirittial  gifts  through  the  ages.  It  was  far 
easier  for  men  outside  <rf  Jewry  to  look  upon  the  bearer 
to  them  of  such  treasures  of  li£e  as  a  god  than  as  a  mete 
man  ;  and  even  Hellenistic  Jews  must  translate  his 
personality  into  the  supernatural  to  derive  from  it  such 
spiritual  benefits  as  their  education  had  prepared  them 
to  receive.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  Wemle's 
keen  observation  that  '  christological  dogma  did  not 
arise  through  a  gradual  increase  but,  on  the  contrary, 
through  Jewish  and  anti- gnostic  reduction  of  the 
popuku-  faith'  {An/Snge.  395}.  It  was  after  all  the 
true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  that  bore  off  the 
victory  at  Nicsea.  But  it  should  not  be  draied  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  growth  into  that  well-balanced 
conception  which,  it  would  seem,  was  best  adapted  to 
guard  tbe  spiritual  interests  involved.  As  the  cectimenic 
creeds  were  the  corbUaries  of  that  conceptioa  of  '  tbe 
Son  of  God'  who  is  himself '  God '  «4iid)  comes  (Ustinctly 
to  view  in  the  fotuth  gospel ,  so  this  itself  is  the  product  oif 
a  long  development  of  thought  in  Israel  as  wdl  as  in 
Greece,  and  among  the  Aryans  of  India  and  Persia. 
The  contribution  of  Jesus  himself  to  this  develo[Mnent 
was  the  indelible  impression' of  his  personally.  His 
own  thought  was  too  grand  in  its  umplidQr  fat  the 
world  to  appreciate.  Ttert  it  means  more  to  be  a  ctuld 
of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  used  the  tenn 
than  to  be  the  Son  defined  by  the  Niceoe  creed,  is  a 
truth  still  hidden  from  many  who  are  wise  and  prudent. 

The  title  has  been  discussed  with  more  or  less  fulness  in 
niunnoqs  commentaries,  OT  and  NT  theicdogies,  critiques 

of  the  Eoqwls,  and  lives  itf  Jesus.  AoKnetbe 
26.  Uttntnn.  latterdioseorStiauss,Neander,  Keim,  Hasc, 

Scbenkel.  Bey^hlag,  Weiss,  and  A.  Riville 
should  be  mentioned.  The  foltowing  worics  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  the  question.  Ilgen,  *  De  notione  tituli  filii  dei'  in 
PauIus,^«»f»ra4iWm,  7,  irajijip.  ir9-iaS;  Bertboldt,  CAmll». 
logia  juH^tntm,  iSii ;  Coljuu,  Jinu  Ckriti  tt  let  cnymMu* 
nuttianiaHtt  dt  tMt  ttmft,  1864 ;  Witlicben,  Dit  Mtt  G»ttt* 
mit  dtt  Vattrs,  1865  ;  Vemes,  Nutoirt  dtt  met  mntiamifmei, 
liji ;  Dmmmond,  TJu/tm'tk  MtttiaA,  1677 ;  Sdicnkd,  artide 
'  Sohn  Gottes '  in  BiieUejn'Jhm,  187s  ;  Stanttm,  TAe  Jtntk  mmd 
flu  CirittioM  Mtisiak,  1B86 ;  Wendt,  Die  Ltkr*  /«w,  rSgo; 
Baldensperger,  Dot  Stlhtt^wtistUtm  Jttu,  iBos ;  BrinSf 
Tht  Metriak  »/  tke  Go^h,  1897  ;  Paul,  VonUUtimMn  ewe 
MtuiM,  1S95  ;  BtaitAi,Evati^^htCtttAiehU,  i893;TlKNDa, 
Gtntsu  ttti  JohmmiufEvatuninami,  iBfla:  Fflddercr,  VrckrA- 
itMtkwm,  1887;  Jean  Riville,  Lt  Quait^MU  Eomv'^i  1901: 
Kreyenbahl,  Dot  EvmifgeKum  der  U^aMuU,  1900;  GrS^ 
UnttrtMchHMgm  Mtrdit Emtittkmug d.  vUrttn Evmngettmiiu, 
1903 ;  Holtxmann,  Nmttttamuiitlkkt  Tktvltfit.xtai ;  Sdunie- 
del,  Pr»l.  MpMtsktfitf  1900,  p.  iW.',  Dalmant  DU  WvrU  Jtxm, 
1B98 ;  Wreda,  Dm  MtttttmAttmrnt,  1901 :  Rose,  '  de 
I'homnM  et  tm  de  dieu '  in  Rtvmt  HMftu,  1900,  m.  169^ ; 
Sdimidi^iS'M  ^Mam  mud  Som  ^God  in  mtdtnt  TlMttr  Ob 
press) ;  Stn-oM,  Tkt  TuaeMint  vJ**"**  i9oi-  N.  8. 
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Synoovm  of '  man '  (|  i). 

SpedaJ  OM  in  Eiekiel  (f  A 

Doubtful  DWMUng  in  T^JbiUA,  65^<l3X 

Aramaic  usage  (|  4). 

Analogies  in  Assyrian,  Etbiopic,  Arabic 

Dm.'?  13,  Enoch  87-n,  EmiSsjf  OfM). 
Rev.,  Epistles  Acts  754(H  9-i>)- 
OccurreDCe  in  Gospcb  (|  la). 
Renderings  in  Ancieiit  Versions  (1 13). 
Patristic    and   Medisval  interpretation 

Resort  to  the  Hebrew  <|  15). 
Substitute  for  personal  proi>oimT(|  16). 
Ideal  man?  (I  >;> 
CoBung  manT  (•  iSX 
Onnt  Uesuaaic  title  ?  (I 


SON  OF  UAH 

00NIXHTB 

Bxpnaaioa  of  pacoliar  Haadanic  coo- 
KKMHMSst  a  90^ 

Emphasis  on  Iowudcm  and  human  sym- 
pathy? (|  21X 

Modified  Messianic  title  T(|  39% 

MystifyinK  titlef  (|  33). 

CompMite  IdeaT  u 

Propbetic  title  rn  as)- 

Designation      Jesus'  own  idnl,  lututc 

Measiah^ip,  or  indwelHiw  geniusf  (|  aSi. 
DeugnationOT'ldnedomof  heavenT'(|97), 
CieaUon  of  Evangelists  T  (|  aS). 
Fresh  recourse  to  Aramaic  (|  ag)i 
Basis  in  generic  use  and  later  traiufbniu- 

tion  (I  30). 
Dafence  of  this  theory  (i  31). 
Partial  agrnaamt  (f  3a). 
Olffactioaa  hy  difieroit  sdiobiia  33X 


Sdunicdd's  criitctKB  d  34). 
ValsB  of  philological  argainent  (|  35)1 
Fom  ofGiedc  nanslatioa  Q 
Noed  oflitaiary  criticism  M  17). 
GanuiDe  sayings  during  GaliUean  period 
(I38X 

Phnaa  not  ased  at  Ctesarea  Philippi  a  3^ 
Ba^  ct  predictions  concerning  deatn  and 

rcsurrectioa  (1 40). 
STOjaic  ApocaJypM  »  41). 
Gospel  accordmg  to  Hebrews  (H  49)1 
Mardon's  Gospel  (| 
Uie  of  term  by  Gnostics  d  44X 
Uk  in  Fourth  Goqwl  (143)^ 
Effect  on  queatioD  of  Jaus'  Wiimiiiliililii 


Vd^oa  of  diSsent  theories  U  tj\ 
KUiograpli7(|4SX 


The  expression  'S<ai  of  Man'  (to*  dddm)  is  in 
Hebrew  Ktermture  a  synonym  of  '  man. '  Apart  from 
^ekiel  and  Daniel  it  seems  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
poetic  style. 

Am  JuMjui  (pye  ||)inNa.6Si9ls.MiaM3jci.tf  18336040 
H43  FfcSs  SOU  1463  JobMarlfieWs,  probably  also  in  the 
original  of  Ecclus.  17  30  Judith  8 16  Test.  13  Patr. 
1.  Symnqm  Joseph  9 ;  Ana  fndt  (jffiM  ^3}  in  Ps.  144  3.  The 

ef  'mUk'  meaning  is  rendered  perfectly  clear  by  If  (p*k), 
/nii  (vIJkX  or  gMer  (^u)  occurring  in  the 
parallel  sticboi.  Sodi  poetic  expressions  may  be  either  sur- 
vivals of  fgnns  once  in  conmon  use  or  later  creations.  When 
cognate  bogtiaeea  ofier  no  analogy,  the  latter  is  more  probable. 
In  thii  caaci  the  strongly  entrentaed  Aramain  naage  (see  1 4)  i« 
in&vonroftbefisnnerexplBnatioB.  iCoIloctiTCi  like  DIN,  tnift, 
T|j|,  Jltk  are  very  old ;  and  the  designation  of  the  individual  of 
tha  spades  as  or  '^t>r]f,  a  roan,  an  ox,  |Mlr]|, 

a  sheep  or  a  goat,  is  likely  to  bdong  to  the  same  ear!y  period. 

A  still  simpler  phrase  for  'a  jnan,'  oAad  hd-dddm 
([nR.-i  Tnii).  occurs  only  in  Judg,  I67,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  [M-escrved  from  an  earlier  form  of  the  s,\oxy  in 
which  Samson  was  oot  '  one  of  mankind '  but  a  solar 
divinity.  While  f/  [v'lh  originaUy  also  a  collective,  cp 
hww  V*K.  vm  '13)  and  iSfdk  {rxvti)  apparently  tended  to 
displace  ben-dddm  and  Safh-dddm  (or  beUh  han-ndltm, 
Dan.  1 1 17 )  and  were  supplemented  by  addm  and  inSi  in 
the  sense  of  'man'  'the  human  being,' <£rr  Menick 
(fi«quent1y  found  in  Ecclus.),  the  plurals  bni  addm  and 
bni  li  maintained  themselves  more  stroi^rly  against  the 
collectives  both  in  the  sense  of  'people'  'Leu/e'  and 
in  that  of  '  mankind. ' 

The  plnrah  occor  thus:  Dl^  *ja  in  Gan.Us  Dt-Us  i  S. 

28to  aS.yi9  1K.B39  Badcni4  Hic.5«  Joellia  PS.II4 
U39l4a21ii  31 M  S3 13  868  453  493583  575683  «S  10 Mj 
8941  W3  IO78153131  116ifil46ia  Prov.643t  ISaa  EccL  28 
Sioii  811  9313  ;  iF'M  '{1  inPs.  4349362  to  Lam.  S33  Ecdus. 
IG15  86 33  387  40i;  0^  n>lf,  'die  woman  of  tha  human 
race'  in  Geo.  Bs. 

In  Esdtiel  the  expreasioo  '  son  of  man '  occnrs  some 
nine^  times,  always  as  the  title  by  which  the  prophet  is 
t.  Snaolal  nm  '"l***"*^        Yahw*.    The  question 

presented  Yahwe  as  constantly  employ- 
ing this  term  ;  or,  if  its  use  was  not  due  to  conscious 
reflection,  but  to  inspiration  in  a  certain  pathological 
condition,  iiby  this  particular  form  of  speedi  soggnted 
itself  with  soch  frequency. 

Jeroote  regarded  the  term  as  exjnessive  of  the  6ailty  of  bim 
who  was  honoured  with  divine  viuons  and  comniisaions,  and 
moat  modero  scholars  have  found  in  it  an  intimation^  wefdmeaa 
and  iodgnifiouice  (Smend,  Bertholet,  Kraetachmar,- ToyX 

Appel,  however,  daens  this  explanation  inadequate, 
examines  the  title  in  the  light  of  the  vanous  passages  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  given  to  the 
pnpbei  by  way  of  distinction  to  set  him  off  from  his  fellowmen. 

According  to  the  theMy  of  Maurice  Vemes  (Hitt.  dtt 
iditt  taettUuUqitu,  iSj  [1874D  'son  of  man 'is  synonymous 
with  '  prophet.'  Fiebig  mtnles  that  it  may  have  been  more 
natural  to  use  the  longer  form  in  the  vocative.  Already  in  the 
intcfptctatioB  of  the  jduaia  In  Esdiid  we  meet  with  an 
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emphatically  low  and  an  emphatically  high  estimate,  a  synthetic 
ana  an  analytic  judgment,  an  assumption  that  it  is  a  title  ot 
office  and  an  app^  to  philology  and  literary  criticism  ;  and  thetm 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  each  contention.    There  can  be  no 

Juestion  as  to  the  general  identity  of  '  son  of  man '  and  '  man.' 
t  is  also  quite  evident  that '  100  ta  man '  cannot  have  been  used 
by  man  as  a  title  of  a  prophet.  He  nugbt  be  referred  to  as 
ka-k^uk  (nmn)  'the  seer,'  kam-ndtt  (K'3Jn)  'th«  speaker,' 
ham-mtrek  {ntOni  'the  oracle  giver,'  tl  kd-iiBtam  (p<|t 
O'n^MnX  'the  roan  of  God,'  but  not  simply  as  'the  roan.'  The 
ordinary  deugnations,  however,  would  not  be  so  suitable  in  tbe 
mouth  of  Goa  and  angels.  By  them  tbe  prophet  would  be  ailber 
called  by  name  (Am.  8  9  Dan.  B  99  10 11,/),  or  addressed  as  a 
representative  of  tbe  human  race.  In  tne  latter  caw,  the  &ct 
that  celestial  beings  bold  converse  only  with  their  chosen  ones 
would  naturally  nuke  the  expression  suggestive,  not  merely  of 
inferiority  of  race,  but  also  of  fecial  pnvile^  Its  use  would 
consequently  express  tbe  prophet's  sel^cooBCiousness  aa  well  as 
his  humility.  Dan.  8 17  shows  that  inaome  drcleait  was  tbodglit 
propti  for  the  angelmt  iMUriacuUr  to  address  tbe  propbets  as 
'  human  being '  (a-|K  llX  when  tbe  nam«  was  not  used. 

The  emplc^rment  of  this  phrase  by  Etekiel  seems, 
then,  to  have  arisen  from  tbe  double  fileiing  of  humility 
and  elation  exixessed  in  Ps.  8.  Much  (tf  tbe  repetition 
may  be  due  solely  to  literary  baUt,  and  some  instances 
to  later  imitation  (see  Scythians,  |  5). 

The  only  apparent  exception  in  Hebrew  seems  to  be 
Talmud,  PaL  TdAnttk  65  b. 

The  passage  contains  tbe  following  comment  on  Nu.  SS 19  by 
Abbflhd  (about  980  a.d.)  :  '  If  a  man  says  "  I  am  a  sod,  he 
_  — ..  .  lies ;  Of  be  says)  "  I  am  a  son  of  man,  be  ariU 
I.  IMWnnU  in  the  end  regret  it;  (if  he  says)  "I  aaccnd  to 
meanlnif  in  heaven,"  he  may  sa^  it,  but  be  cannot  aocoat- 
Tl^'lalUlSB^, plisbit.'  IfthetexiHaomKLtbaintefpntatioa 
of  Ijuble,  Bacher,  and  Dalmaa  is  no  doubt 
essentially  correct.  Abhaho,  who  was  often  in  conflict  widi 
Christians^  uniiuestioriabW  refers  to  Jesus.  He  is  not  likely  to 
have  had  ui  mmd  either  Moaes  (Schwab)  or  tbe  towerJwildeis 
(Rablumc  commentators,  followed  by  Cdien  in  lietniiana). 
Christians  like  Sason,  who  in  tbeir  dimitaiion*  with  him  seem 
to  have  used  to  some  extent  the  Heuew  language,  pr^mbly 
traiwhted  ft  «Uc  to*  irtpmnnt  by  Ant  kSStUm,  as,  in  modem 
timea,  Delitmch.  It  b  soppoaed  that  tbe  indefinite  bttt  adAm 
was  suggested  by  Nu.  S8  ig,  and  that  the  context  was  depended 
on  to  indicata  tbe  lefeienca.  "Om  real  difficulty,  however,  u  to 
undcntand  why  AbbShfl  ahoold  have  icnrded  tt  as  aa  aiaumi^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Jeaus  to  call  hinis« 'son  of  man,'  such  as 
any  man  must  in  tbe  end  regret.  It  b  not  a  qtMstion  of 
Messianic  titl«a  and  prerogatives.  The  Miiiiiab  is  not  a  god, 
in  Jewish  theology,  and  does  not  ascend  to  beaveiu  nor  h  it 
improper  for  him,  or  aiiy  other  man,  to  call  himself  a  son  of 
man,  ee»  Sddm.  The  onginal  may  luve  read  '  I  am  a  man  and 
I  ascend  to  heaven,'  OTwV  rr^V  IW  'W  DW  13,  the  words 
1:1  m.tn?  WV  being  a  misolaced  fciota.  AbbahD  would,  then, 
wittily  allude  to  the  (elf.<iesignation  of  Jesus  as  a  contesHon 
that  he  was  not  a  god  but  a  man,  while  emidiasising  thml^ 
the  enormity  of  his  dairo,  inferred  from  Jn.  14  94  and  Actsl9. 

In  Aramaic  'son<rf  man'  is  used  with  gnat  frequency 
as  a  synonym  of  '  man.' 

I.  E»rl)i  in»eriftiatu.'~¥ar  tbe  Assyrian  and  Peruan  periods 
we  are  whdly  dependent  upon  inscr^idons.   These  are  oftao 
,    dated  and  represent  a  wideqiread  territory; 
4.  AxamaSe  bet  they  are  for  the  moat  part  very  brief,  and  the 
UIgS.      vocabulary  is  United.    It  is  of  oompaiatively 
•mall  significance  that  the  term  '  son  of  man  * 
doa*  not  occtir  in  them,  since  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  designap 
tion  of  man  is  found.   But  it  is  Impactant  that  among  the  ftw 
instances  nii  occurs  duaa  times  as  a  plural  or  collective — vii. 
nR  Sip        tnp  *befcr«  goda  and  roan'  (Zenjfrli,  Panaaw 
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stele,  L  93,  ^ghth  centtiry),  riKlinSm  'goili  ud  men* 

Seimk,  sixth  century  C/.V  2  no.  nsff,  £  90^  VII.  bjk  *MVCn  men' 
uyunji^,  Oct.  68o,  C/S  3  no.  17)! 

a.  Synae.  —  Among  the  East  Aramaic  dmkct*  (SyriaCi 
Mandaic,  Babylonian  Talmudic)  the  expresHon  i>  moat  common 
in  Syriac  Even  if  the  Pesh.  of  OX  it  ewenlially  a  Jewish 
woric,  it  cannot,  in  view  of  text  and  canon,  be  earlier  than  the 
first  century  a.d.,  and  probably  doei  not  antedate  the  oldeU 
CbriHian  productions  by  more  than  fifty  yean.  Tbe  Act  thu 
'  man '  is  rendered  Aor  nAid  in  the  OT  rather  less  flrequcntl^ 
dwn  tbe  OTiginal  Syraic  literature  would  cause  one  to  expect  u 
therelbre  likely  to  be  due  to  tbe  trantiatonclingin|;  as  closely  as 
posaiUe  to  itie  Hebrew  text,  and  not  to  any  cnange  in  the 
common  qwed)  of  Edetaa.  That  MdU  originally  was  a  collective 
and  virtually  aplural  is  abundantly  evident  from  tbe  preponder- 
ating usage.  The  fact  that  in  a  translation  from  one  dialect  into 
another  the  BibL  Aram,  djtt  '>3[sj  of  Dan.  7 13  was  rendered 
|*rjM  133  {y»\  in  Syriacl  shows  that  «v«ii  tbo  Indefinite  ^jk 
gave  the  imprMiIon  of  being  a  collective.  There  are  many  iii> 
atafKes,  however,  where  the  Syriac  rmic  b  used  as  a  singular. 
That  iar^nOld  originally  denoted  the  individual  of  the  ^qtedc* 
man  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  collective  meami^  of  mVK 
the  prevalent  uuge.  It  is  the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only, 
designation  of  man,  the  individual,  and  the  emphatic  ending  k 
does  not  prevent  it  from  meaning  'a  man '  as  well  aa  'the  men.' 
p'H  and  jnii  13  are  both  used  for  '  one,' '  some  one,'  *  my^  one,' 
'jemand,  'eadi.'  In  tbe  version  made  by  Paul  of  Telia  in  61S 
MH  AdAtH  is  rendered  by  b'rth  tU-ndJd  In  Nu.  2B 19  Eielc. 
fattim,  JtT.  40 1§  60  40  elc|;  and  by  i'rtk  de-har-ndiA  in  jer. 
Bl  43.  while  bar-nAJA  it  reserved  for  dddm  or  inSi.  This  ooes 
not  snow  that  b'rth  di-nAid,  which  never  occurs  in  Pesh,,  was  a 
natural  Syriac  translation  of  btn  Addm,  but  only  that  Paul  of 
Telia,  when  he  bad  already  used  tar-nilld  for  df/ilM,  availed 
himself  of  tbe  fbrm  created  as  a  termimMS  ttchmcui  of  Christian 
dieology  (tee  1 13}  for  a  ti-nonvm.  That  he  should  do  so  is 
neither  more  nor  lets  strange  Inan  that  be  should  employ  the 
similar  phrase  b'rtk  di-bar-nAid.  Tbe  same  influence  m  the 
phrase  constructed  as  «  rendering  of  i  ttibf  tdv  attfpBHrov  is  seen 
m  the  NT  where  Pesh.  uses  b'rth  di-nAtd  even  in  Jn.  637  Heb. 
9  a  Rev.  1 13  l4 14,  though  the  Greek  has  only  otbt  £>4purotf. 

iiL  Biblical  ute. — In  Pesh.  the  Heb.  bt*  AilAm  is  rendered 
bar-mdid  everywhere  except  in  Job  86  g.  bar-HdId  is  the  trans- 
lation of  dddm  in  £z.  IS13  S8ao  1  S.  I&ao  is.  44 13  Jer.  26  10 14 
Ezek.  1  3  10 a6  10a  142899  Mai.  Sa  iCh. »)  i,  of  A«^in  Ps.  E>6 14 
Mil  903  lOS^lMiS  Jobl6  14  £54  S2e.  But  more  freouently 
another  word  IS  chosen,  such  as  'ndid  or  b'tU  'ndlit  orga^d  for 
Mti;  Addm  or  h'ni  ndJd  or  'nAJd  for  dddm.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  in  Ecclus.  tbe  Heb.  il  ir,  rendered  gahrd,  UaJ^, 
81 16  86  ao  a6 ;  'ndid,  27  5 ;  b'nf  'ndJa,  15  ig.  Addm  is  rendered 
bar-ndSd,  11  a  13 15  41 11 ;  b'ninniA,  16 17;  anAkolndld.  \tij\ 
b'niAddm  is  rendered  b'n?  'ndfd,  16  tj  40t.  Similarly  in 

the  Aramaic  portions  of  OT.,  fttdid  is  rendered  bar-ndl&  in 
Uao.  7  S ;  elsewhere  fndi  by  'ndS (Dan.  S  ro),  ^e*]!!  (constr.  pltir. ; 
Ezra  4  11),  W-Mff/(Dan.8ioX  'M^<i  (Dan.  6  5  etc.);  and  dndid 
with  b'ni  Hdid,  Dan.2  3e  Gai,  or  'nild,  Dan.  4  3g  (ajl. 

In  the  NT  the  Etmngiliarium  Hier.  uses  the  indeterminate 
i^r-ndl  excluiively  as  a  rendering  of  Mpttwmt  in  Mt.  8g  Ids 
Mk.836/  Lie. 7B  18a  Jn.837  634733^3*  1033llsolOaiOn- 
T  asa  in  not  an  exception  as  the  construction  demands  the  em- 
phatic);* bar-nnid  only  for  i  ^rfpBim  in  Mt.  123S«,  i 
34940,9  74  Mk.  2971s,  b  Jn.  18 17  ag  IS;  ;  gabrA  in  the  srase  of 
*husbancC'^Ht.l95ia(cp  Mt.li6  Lk.  2^  Jn.  4  la^X  but  also 
in  Mt.  8A79  as  a  synonym  of  bar-nAid  m  2674;  and  MiEfwith 
tbe  meaning  'any  one' m  Ml  10  3  10  end.  The  exact  use  of  the 
emphatic  U  all  the  more  remarkable  as  ga^A  so  rarely  occurs, 
and  this  rare  occurrence  is  itself  peculiar  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
b'rtk  df-gabrd  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  t  vibr  tov  i.*- 
9puwav,  In  tbe  Curelonian  Fragments,  Sar-'miUd  is  used 

indiscriminately  for  ai^pwnc  and  i  iHpuw^  in  Ml.  4  4  12  la  4^ 
18  no,  b  iBao  196  Lk.  935  Jn.  897  1134  T  91330,  b^  gabrd  for  o 
iwtpmmor  in  Mt.6g  1235a,  b  19 3  5  10  Lk.  28447;  '"^ 
ISaofor 'one.'  In  the  Sinaitic  MS  4ar>iu{f((  is  likewise 

used  without  discrimination  for  it^pttrot  and  It  i»9pumt  tn  Mt. 


aabstaniially  the  same  condi^on  prevails,  as  bar-nAld  is  used 
for  ir$pamt  in  Mt.l2i3  106  Mk.836  /  Lk.Saj  JiuSa?  6^ 
793A  10  33  ISai,  even  more  frequently  than  for  iMpanm  as  in 
Mt.  44  1243  IS  lid,  3  IS  ao,  mnA  gaird  for  Mptwvt  in  Mt.  89 
Lk.  7  B  Jn.  11 50  as  well  as  for  6  2>«pMn>t,  Ml  1335  19  5 10  Lit. 
44  64s  Jn.  18 17  99  10  5,  and  'ndl  has  tbe  sen**  of 'aonM  one '  in 
Ml  10  3  Jn.  215a.  In  Ml  I613  oi  et^amc  is  rendered  'ndId 
bv  Pesh.,  Cur.,  and  Sin.,  while  the  Ev.  Hitr.  has  b'nl  'ndid. 
To  show  thai  'mdU  nay  be  sii^.  and  b'rth  d/-ndld  a  gram- 
matical powUlity,  Driver  quotes  Jc^  7  ao  14 19  31 16,  Pesh.,  as 
'  prcdse  formal  paialleh.'  Such  passages  as  Ex.  81 Dt.  8  3 
Is.81ia  JebSSe  Eccles. 7 aBjC  are  better  examples  of  ndlAax 

1  Here  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  this  article  tbe  Striae 
ha*  been  transliterated  into  Hebrew  for  the  sake  ofdmplicity. 

■  Uetzmann's  statement  (p.  83)  that  &v9piintit  m  is  rendered 
m  Kmn  in  Lk.  &  ao  is  not  correct.  The  Greek  is  tv9p—wt,  and 
the  £v.  has  Kpn3*  at  the  vocative  is  regularly  ii>dicated  by  tbe 
emphatic.  'AiffM*^  •m  is  rendered  m  WTOt  ^ 
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nngf,  unce  in  the  three  cases  quoted  It  aaema  to  he  a  coUectiva 
(JobTao,  Syr.  'maker  of  the  human  race,'  Heb.  IT^i^ 

*  watcher  of  mankind,'  MpA^mti ;  14 19,  '  hope  of  the 
btiman  race,'  Heb.  t^O^  ;  88  it^  '  ears  of  men,'  Hdi. 
O'lf'j!'!  A  M^wrwv).   The  construction  of  collective  with 

suflixcs  is  very  common.  In  aroeaiance  tbe  forms  'diidtk 
d^andlA  (maker  of  man),  sabrth  a'anAid  (hope  of  man),  and 
tdmtk  d'tmdJd  (the  ear  of  the  man)  look  very  mudi  like  b'rrh 
d'amdtd  (son  of  man}:  in  reality  there  it  a  marked  difference 
between  them.  While  the  former  arc  perfectly  clear  and 
idiomatic  expressions,  the  latter  is  artificial,  vanie,  and  am- 
biguoua.  It  may  be  translated  either  '  ton  of  thel  human  raice,* 
or  '  son  of  the  human  being-'  But  it  is  no  more  apparent  what 
it  means  to  be  'a  ion  of  the  human  race,'  in  distmcuon  from 
being  a  mere  member  of  the  human  family  (Aiar<-K^M1,  than  wliy 
a  man's  father  should  be  em|^ticallv  described  at  tbe  human 
being.'  Tbe  form  can  be  explained  oy  tbe  exigencies  of  theo> 
logiral  thought  (cp  1 13),  not  by  tbe  laws  of  Aiamaic  ipoecb. 

Iv.  Mandmie.—Xn  Mandaic  NriUlt  13  occurs,  CMsoi.  907  as^ 
in  tbe  sense  of  'man.'  Two  piurals  are  found,  ttnatl  13  and 
NrH»  mil  (fanned  aa  nOMt  MIH.-TM3II>-  The  lata  form 
KV Rrw3,  plur-  Mmtmmit,  098,  shows  bow  comptetely  tbe 
first  part  of  the  word  was  lost  to  ootudowmess.   vfSt  **  man,' 

*  any  one,'  occurs  ooly  in  ttaituabtoluiui.  But  the  most  common 
expression  for  'man'  is  h-qj.    Cp  No.  Mand.  Gram,  137,  14B. 

v.  BabyloHiam  and  Talmmdtc,— In  Babylonian  Talmudie 
ttrru  wo*  likewise  used,  though  not  so  frequently  as  itnit,  for 
'man. 

vi.  JtidamadiaUet. — Amongthe W.  Aramaicdialects^udaean, 
Samaritan,  Galilean,  NabatKsn)  this  idiomatic  exprCMion  teens 
to  have  been  less  common  in  tbe  S.  than  in  tbe  N.  It  does 
indeed  occur  as  eariy  as  T65  B.C.  in  Dan.  7 13.  For  here  lUiar- 
ff^Ai  (riK  13d)  means  'like  a  human  bang.'  Dalman  itunks 
that  this  chapter  hot  been  translated  from  a  Hehnw  oripnal 
which  had  DIM  )^  Even  If  that  wete  so,  tbe  traaslaior  would 
not  have  chosen  bar-mdi  in  preference  to  bar  dddm,  excluuvcly 
used  by  Onkelos,  if,  in  the  circles  where  he  moved,  bar-mdf  and 
bar-nASA  were  not  more  commonly  used.  For  the  plural  be  uses 
bni  Amdid,  Dan.23B  &ai,  or  A*Aid,  343  4i6/  1533  7s;  cp 
Ezra  4 1 1,  tiidi  occun  only  in  the  sense  of  '  a  man,'  A  5  0  7  ii 
7  4  14  2 10  8 10.  The  oldest  Taigums,  ascribed  to  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  are  written  io  tbe  same  Jud^an  dialecL  As 
Vitl  13  <Ioes  not  occur  at  all  m  Onkelos — ben  dddm  bmtg 
rendered  bar-dddtn — and  only  in  Is.fil  la  A61  Jer.  40  iB  13  50  40 
61  43,  Mic-  5  s  for  btn  Addm  in  Jonathan,  it  it  pos-ublc  that  the 
distinctive  word  for  man,  the  individual,  bar-nASd,  was  not  in 
vo^e,  gabrd,  'man,  the  male,'  and  Andid,  'man,  tbe  laicc,* 
being  employed  also  to  denote  the  member  of  tbe  human  family. 
Tbe  fact  that  ktI'M  '13  occurs  with  greater  frequency  both  in 
Onkektf  and  Jonathan  may  then  show  that  the  plural  survived 
longer  than  the  singular  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  Hcbtew. 
But  the  influence  of  a  more  extennve  cultivation  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tongue  in  Judiea,  especially  among  those  capable  of 
acting  as  interpreters,  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  it  b  quita 
likely  that  the  common  speech  of  the  po^le  wat  less  aflectcd  by 
Hebraisms  than  the  paiapbrascs  would  suggesL 

vii.  Samaritan.— In  tbe  Samaritan  versioa  of  tbe  PeniatenA 
Inm3  is  found  only  in  some  manuscripts  in  Getu  9  e  and  Nu>  !S 
Since  it  occurs  quite  frequently  io  Martfab  (cp  FielM^,  tjff.),  * 
is  safe  to  infer  that  here  also  the  infloence  of  the  MiginaTupon 
the  learned  translators  renders  the  version  less  truMwortby  in 
this  respect  as  a  witness  to  Samaritan  usage. 

viii.  GaliUran  dialtct—lix  regard  to  the  Galilman  dialect  wc 
poviess  the  umplett  information.  In  the  freedom  of  iqmntaneous 
utterance  and  repartee  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  the  peculi- 
arities of  popular  speech  have  a  better  chance  of  revealing  them- 
selves than  in  the  translations,  and  the  later  Targums  follow  lea 
closely  the  Hebrew  than  tbe  earlier.  But  even  when  due  weight 
is  given  to  this  fact,  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  tbe  idiotn  no 
doubt  indicates  a  more  extensive  use  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Galilee.  Dalman  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  comparatively 
late  development  under  tbe  influence  of  the  Syriac,  aitd  thinks 
that  a  person  in  the  first  centuiv  a.d.  using  so  strange  an  ex- 
pression as  bar-adtd  then  would  not  have  been  understood  as 
speaking  of  'man.'  But  Fiebig  hat  shown  that,  not  only  did 
HdU'ya,  about  zoo  A.D. ,  use  mji  ltn-13  great  man' 
iSkfkditn  66),  but  .Sime'on  b.  Vocfaai,  about  130-160  a.d.,  used 
PJ13  for  'man,'  'der  Afttueh' (fieraeA.  I5),  and  posnb^aba 
Sime'on  b.  Gamaliel,  hisc(mteinporaiT,if  acertaiiisaying  has  been 
preserved  more  accurately  in  "Talm.  Bab.,  NMdrtm  ^b,  MFUM 
aob.  The  indifference  to  the  emphatic  state  points  to  long  usase 
even  in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century.  1 1  is  extrenwly 
difficult  to  believe  that  only  three  generations  earlier  an  expnssioo 
that  had  taken  such  deep  roots,  and  is  found  in  the  literary  re- 
mains of  all  Aramaic  dialects,  should  not  have  been  widely  used 
in  Galilee  as  an  equivalent  of  nK  or  mzm  >n  tbe  sing.,  and  it  is 
quite  incredible  that  so  natural  and  idicuaiatic  a  designatioa  of 
tne  individual  of  the  human  net  should  not  have  been  uiid er- 
st ood  as  'man/  but  taken  to  be  an  esoteric  expression.  Meto* 
potamia  and  N.  Syria  were  oM  centres  of  Aramaic  speech,  and 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  old  term  to  deitota  a  member  of 
the  human  family  should  have  maintained  itself  most  atmogly 
there.    Of  Mpjm  iro  "liew  is  of^MienUy  no  tiw*  in  Om 
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Galilaan  dwlect.  It  don  not  even  occur  in  Chiistian  testimony 
whicb  may  reprcfcnt  this  dialect. 

ix.  Tkt  Nimrod  legend  m  BMRik  raUa.~\t  ia  quite  un- 
neceaaairy  to  reiott  to  Babylonian  mythology,  as  Fiebig  it  inclined 
todo,foran  explanation  of  mm  ^'301  ifPins  (^f^- 'vMaSSp.  47^ ; 
Abniwm  no  doubt  intended  to  M»a  N  iinrod  on  from  the  wonhip 
of  man  to  that  erf  God,  as  he  had  from  the  worship  of  the  elements 
to  that  of  man;  every  man  b  a  bearer  of  the  breath  of  UTe,  and 
no  mytteriooi  pregnant  sense  b  demanded. 

X.  IiaiaUtaH.—Of  the  Nabatman  nothing  b  known  except 
throngfa  UMcriptions.  In  these  only  iftjM  in  the  sense  of 'one,' 
'someone'  'anyone'  occurs.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  00a- 
cernin^  the  eminence  of  ot  wn'U-  The  use  of  this  term  in 
Aramaic  has  been  treated  with  most  cmnprebenHveneu  by 
Fiefaw,  mth  most  Talmudic  learning  by  Dahnan,  and  with  most 
indgnt  Wellbwiien.  An  cesentiaUv  correct  tmdertianding 
of  u  lha  at  the  baus  aS  the  theory  developed  by  Eerdnian% 
Schmidt,  Meyer,  and  lietimann  (see  f  30). 

In  the  BBtqrltHiian  myth  concerning  Adapa  and  the 
S.  wind  {Reeutil  dt  irav.  2O4)  the  hero  is  addressed  as 
B  Analnatma  (3")-    Hommel  7", 

■  May  1900.  p.  341)  iranslates  thU  «- 

AMTirfM-     P'*'*'™'"  spring  of  mankind,'  explains 

^^1^  mankind  is  s[Kiing.  and  compares  it 
****'"'•  with  4  vUt  roO  A»9p^ov.  If  this  trans- 
lation were  possible,  the  phrase  would  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Greek  term  or  its  Aramaic  original. 
But  it  clearly  means  ■  seed  of  men ' ;  and  as  aeru  in 
3  R.  S648  is  distinctly  sud  to  be  a  synwiym  of  maru, 
'SOD,'  sir  amiltUi  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  tnmt  13> 
Whatever  his  relation  to  Ea,  Adapa  is  a  mortal  man, 
not  a  god,  and  is  to  be  punished  for  his  presumption. 
The  idea  that  he  is  the  first  man  is  precluded  by  16  n 
13  16.    [Cp  Paradise,  g  12.] 

Adapa'i  desijcnation  as  mar  I ridm — '  son  [i.e.,  dtisen]  of  Iridu ' 
— (cp  mar  Battli,  mar  Bartif,  marl  Nind,  mart  khU  Affmr) 
shows  that,  like  p  and  -q,  maru  was  used  to  designate  the 
member  of  a  larger  body.  Delitmch  apiiy  compares  mar 
■ummaMi  (pL),  'an  anist  ;  mmr  ikkari,  *a  peasant';  mar 
ifpmri,  *a  weaver,'  with  Heb.  D'lTSin  V^'i  marl  mml  also 
means  siotply  'fishes'  and  mar  ifptn,  'a  bud.' 

The  EtiuMHC  Bible  reiKlen  '  son  of  man '  by  wSUA  tiUfl, 
wJlUA  Wia,  '^Mild  'Ak<U^v  and  vUdd  '^nOU  'imi^iu. 
Of  these  terms  wSldd  tdi  i  is  probably  the  moei  ori^nal.  As 
s&h '/  b  a  collective  and  virtual  plural,  tMdS  nli'f  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  Kpjris  IVdldd  U'lH-jtliut  viri  b  the  equivalent 
tnai  n3>  but,  hke  urOii  6i'/tl  is  also  used  for  '  man,'  'tier 
MtHteh.'  Oar  ignorance  of  the  native  mythology  renders  it 
impossible  to  decide  whether  in  '^t&lA  'itnditiySM=preltt 
mairis  vn/i,  the  reference  to  Eve  is  on^inal,  and  the  expression 
consequentl-f  of  Jewish  or  Christian  oriem,  or  some  other  mother, 
human  or  divine,  is  intended.  It  is  often  tised  collectively  for 
at  ivtptwvi,  ti  viol  lir  avOpiiwmt',  ttViH  '13-  H^Hldil  'i^dld 
'emUhfydu,  '  son  of  the  offspring  of  the  mother  of  the  living,'  js 
apparently  a  Christian  term  made  substantially  on  the  same 
pattern  and  for  the  same  reason  as  ttrin^l  tto-  1'  ^'f*^  **' 
clusively  used  for  b  utbt  mn!  (u^purov  in  the  NT,  and  by 
reminiscence  or  interpretation  found  its  way  into  passages  bavins 
only  v'tof  itrBpiiwov  such  as  In.  5  07  Heb.  2a  Rev.  1 13  14 14  and 
also  Ps.  SO  IB  Dan.  7 13  Eiek.Si  and  thnaflhottt  the  book,  and 
Enoch  37<7i  pauim  (see  |  7). 

In  the  Arabic  version  'son  of  man  'b  most  frequently  rendered 
ibnu'l  insdni  both  in  OT  and  NT.  Sometimes  imk  intdni 
occurs.  Is.  51 12,  and  in  PS.IM301K  pb rendered ^ttw^oAsn. 
In  the  NT  Uku'I  baiari  occurs  fre({uently  ^ee  1 13).  BaXat» 
is  a  collective  and  plural,  hot  used  for  *  man  the  individual,  as 
well  as  for  '  man,'  the  race. 

Dan.  7 13  is  the  eariiest  passage  in  Aramaic  literature 
where  the  term  '  son  of  man '  occurs.  One  '  like  a 
S.  Han  1  hunianbeing'{i<»ar/«ii/,  vvn  ia3)appears 
» '3'  before  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  receives 
the  em[^re  of  the  world.  The  Mesuanic  interpretation  of 
this  passage  meets  us  as  early  as  in  the  first  century  A.  D. 
in  Enoch  37-71  (see  |  7)  and  4  Ezra  (see  §  8).  The 
evangelists  apparently  understood  it  as  referring  to  the 
Messiah  (cp  especially  Mt.2664  Mk.  146a),  and  the 
natural  impression  of  the  Greek  gospels  is  that  Jesus 
himself  shared  this  view.  It  consequently  prevailed  in 
the  church.  Through  the  influence  of  'Akiha.  Joshua  b. 
Len,  and  Shonuel  b.  Nahman,  it  also  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  sytuigogue.  On  critical  ([(rounds  it  has  been 
accepted  by  a  number  of  modem  sdiolars.*   Its  strength 

1  Leo^ke,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Hilgenfeld,  Bleek,  S.  Davidson, 
Riehm,  Orelh,  DiUmaim,  Behrmann,  Jul  Boehmer. 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  it  recognises  the  presence  in  this 
passage  of  a  well-known  concrete  personality.  But  it 
utterly  fails  to  explain  bow  the  Messiah,  once  introduced, 
can  have  dropped  so  completely  out  of  the  author's 
thought,  not  OEily  in  the  explanation  of  the  vision  where 
he  is  imceremoniously  ignored,  but  also  in  the  Aiture 
deliverance  with  which  Michael  has  much  to  do  but 
the  Messiah  nothing.  A  non-Messianic  interpretation 
appears  already  in  Enoch  71  (see  g  8),  where  Enoch  is 
evidently  understood  as  being  the  '  son  <rf  man '  of  Daniel's 
vision.  Ibn  Elzra  interpreted  for-^df  as  referring  to 
the  people  of  Israel.  In  modem  times  this  view  has 
been  maintained  by  many  scholars.'  Yet  a  symbolic 
representation  of  '  a  more  humane  regime,' '  Hn  Mensch- 
heitsideaV  savours  more  of  modem  humanitarian  ideas 
than  of  the  concrete  conc^tions  of  Semitic  antiquity. 

Tbe  present  writer  i^BL  19,  Z900)  was  led  \sf  these 
difiicultfes  to  regard  the  manlike  being  as  an  angel,  and 
more  particulaiiy  Micbad,  the  guardian>angel  of  Israel. 
He  pointed  out  that  angels  are  constantly  introduced  as 
having  the  appearance  of  men ;  ^  that  the  only  angelic 
representative  of  Israel  is  Michael  ('  yoiu-  prince,*  09^1 
Dan.  lOar  12t)  ^  and  that  his  coming  with  the  clouds 
after  the  destruction  of  the  beasts,  in  view  of  4  Ezra  13  r 
Apoc.  Elijah  14ao  15i,  may  show  that  the  bottle  with 
chaos-mtHisters  had  already  been  transferred  from  Yahwfe 
to  Midiael.  This  view  has  been  accepted  by  Porter 
(Hastings,  DB  4  360),  who  also  suggests  the  demonic 
character  of  the  beasts.  Tlie  objection  that  one  would 
expect  the  heathen  nations  to  be  likewise  represented  by 
their  angel  princes  is  met  partly  by  the  traditional  form 
of  the  appropriated  Marduk  myth,  partly  by  a  lingering 
respect  fbr  these  angdic  dignitaries  who  are  the  former 
gods  of  the  nations.  Chaos-monsters  may  be  consumed 
^  fire,  but  angels  are  not  slain.  That  the  one  like  a 
man  is  neither  the  Messiah  nor  a  mere  symbol  of  Israel 
has  independently  been  argued  by  Grill  ( Unterstuh.  uber 
die  Entst.  des  VUrten  Evang.  50  ff.  [1903]),  who  also 
thinks  of  Michael,  but  is  inclined  to  lo^  for  a  still  higher 
being  whose  name  is  significantly  withhdd,  lilte  that  of 
the  numen  of  Penuel  {q.v.),  at  the  same  timea  'most 
exalted  personal  intermediary  between  God  and  tbe 
world  and  a  transcendant  prototype  of  the  God-pleasing 
humanity  ultimately  to  be  realised  in  the  people  of  the 
Most  High.'  The  first  part  of  this  definition  suits 
Michael ;  whether  he  or  any  other  angel  was  ever 
thought  of  as  the  ideal  Israelite,  is  more  doubtfuL 

Vdlter  [ZNTW,  1903,  p.  173/)  has  also  abandoned 
the  hithei'to  prevailing  views  and  suggested  that  the 
celestial  being  is  none  else  than  the  Mazdayasntan 
fflathra  vairiya,  one  of  the  AmeSa  spei^tas  who  is  a 
personification  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  apart 
from  the  imcertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  Avestan  docu- 
ments, Daniel's  man-like  being  is  a  representative  not 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  but  of  IsraeL 

Another  originally  Aramaic  book  (so  rif^y  ScbQrer, 
XJrn,  We.)  In  whidi  the  term  'son  of  man'  occurs 

7.  Enoch 37-71. ^^°^^^^-J'^-   J*  «  us 
only  through  an  Ethiopic  transuition. 

That  a  Greek  version  even  of  this  part  of  the  Enoch 

literature  once  existed  may  be  inferred  from  Tertullian 

(de  eultu  ftminarum,  I3);  but  whether  the  Ethiopic 

translation  was  made  fnm  it,  is  uncertain.  According 

to  Bmce  (in  Laurence,  lAbri  Eaodt  Preph,  Vert. 

j^lkit^.  11  [1838])   '  the  Jews  in  Abyssinia  admit 

it  into  their  Canon ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  Book  of 

Enoch   received  amongst   tbe   Rabbi  ns. '    The  first 

Ethiopic  version  may  therefore  have  been  made  by  a 

Jew  from  the  Aramaic    This  would  account  for  a 

1  Hofmann,  Hitris,  Wittichcn^  Colani,  Kiienen,  Straton, 
Keim,  Vemes,  SmcnJ,  Toy,  Marti,  Meinhold,  Bevnn,  R^ille, 
Dalman,  Schurer,  Gunkei,  Wellhausen,  Lietzmann,  Charles, 
Prince,  Driver,  Curtis,  Hahn. 

"naiaK-oa.  Dan.815;  (nit  "la  nwia.  Dan-lOie;  niroa 

D^,  Dan.lOrs;  inali  Dan.8a5;  ^naj  p'tt-lt  Dan.I>a,  cp 
10  5  126/;  ofioiov'v(6>-MpHm»,  Kev.  14i4[see|9],  'Hke  white 
men,'  Enoch  87  a. 
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number  of  AramaUms  not  so  likely  to  pass  through  the 
iiiediumofatjreektmulation.  See  Apocalyptic,  §  30. 

That  the  text  hu  nJfemi  intopoUliom  is  uni- 

vemlly  admitted.  A  Mriei  of  tlwM  were  ■4>parcntly  talcen  from 
a  lost  Apootljmw  of  Noah.  Already  Lautence  perceived  some 
of  them;  Ktetlm  (7*4. /aM.  1636,  pi  940^)  recogntaed  thote 
tImmoU  ceruunly  have  tliiiori£in,U  1-5& 3  eo  051-0035. 
Tidenuum  ( TA.  T,  ttrs,  p.  a6i  ff.)  coBjeciurcd  ihu  41 3-9  4S  M 
M  were  drawn  frcnu  ow  tune  aource,  and  Charles  tuu  adopted 
thb  view.  Bnino  Bauer  {Kri/ik  d.  Getch,  [1841D 
firit  called  attention  ttf  the  now  generally  recogniied  secondary 
character  of  70,  71,  and  niggoted  that  the  'Son  of  Man' 
pasuces  were  inteipolated.  HilKenfekt  Uttd.  A^/uUyptik, 
\faff.  I1857])  preaented  the  only  naiuial  interpretation  of 
H74-13  by  which  the  Noocfaic  interpolatioiu  are  found  to  be 
later  than  79  A.t>.,  and  the  most  prptiBble  explanation  of  50  iff. 
which  apparently  makes  the  original  work  later  than  Nero. 
His  view  that  the  book  was  essentially  the  work  of  a  Gnostic 
Christian  was  accepted  by  many  scholars.  The  ejection  that 
one  wouU  expect  more  distinctive  Christian  teaching  was  met 
in  part  by  a  reference  to  the  Enochian  masque^  in  part  by 
emphasis  upon  the  important  Christian  ideas  found  in  the 
book.  Druraroond,  however,  showed  in  a  convincing  nuuuier, 
that  the  Messianic  passages  were  out  of  harmony  both  with 
the  title  and  with  the  contents  in  each  figurative  addreia,  and 
that  their  removal  rendered  the  discourses  far  more  intelligible 
iTkt  Jtwuk  MatiaA,  p.  46^  [1877]).  This  argument 
was  further  elaborated  by  Ptteiderer  {Urekrift.,  jia  ff.  [1887]). 
A  similar  view  was  independently  presented  by  Bousset  (/mm 
Predigt,  106  [1893]).  But  Drummond's  theoiy  failed  to  explain 
how  any  man  could  have  written  chap.  71  either  before  or  after 
these  interpolations  were  made,  and  also  why  a  Christian  in- 
terpolator should  not  have  used  the  title  ■wSldd  'iguAU 
'eiMd^jfydu  exclusively  as  it  is  in  the  NT.  71  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  text  preceding  it 
somewhere  made  an  allusion  to  a  man  who  has  righteousness, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  passible  to  recard  Enoch 
as  the  man  intended.  This  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
passa^  containing  the  peculiar  Christian  pnrase  *  son  of  the 
ofTspring  of  the  mother  of  the  living '^03  7  9  14  68 11  0036^  70 1) 
having  been  a  part  of  the  text  to  which  71  i.i6  was  added.  It 
in  among  the  passives  in  which  'son  of  man'  is  rendered  vadldi 
siib'i  (46  3^  48  2  00  io>  or  w.  bffh  (03  s  O^aQ  «,  that  such  an 
allusion  must  besought.  In  OOio  [be  author  of  the  Noachian  frag, 
ments  used  bar-ndSd  or  ben-ddifm  precisely  as  it  is  used  in  EzeL 

It  is  difficult  to  think  through  chap.  40  in  the  Aramaic  without 
obtaining  the  impression  that  the  Etniopic  is  a  direct  translation 
of  the  original,  '  I  saw  one  like  a  man  ;'  '  I  asked  in  regard  to 
that  man ; '  '  he  answered  :  this  is  the  man  who  has  righteous, 
ness;'  '  this  man  whom  thou  hast  seen  will  arouse  the  king&' 
The  use  of  the  demonstrative  (1,1  iip^n^}  is  evidently  in  good 
order.  On  the  theory  of  a  transljuion  from  the  Greek,  the 
present  writer  and  subacquently  Charles  pointed  out  the  use  of 
the  demonstrative  for  the  missing  article  in  the  Ethiopic,  per- 
mitting the  assumption  that  the  Greek  had  everywhere  ^mply 
i  uiis  To5  ovtfMairov.  But  Flemming  (in  Lietanann,  /'//ytO 
has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  vSMA 
'/FuHih  'fmAkiya.il  is  never  preceded  by  a  demonstrative. 
W'dld&  sib' if  is  as  admirable  a  reading  of  bar-nSiH  in  40  a  ff,  as 
in  60 10.  Even  in  48 1,  'in  that  hour  that  man  was  nuaa&Xi.t., 
'  called  *)  before  (Aramaic  for  '  by  the  Lord  of  Spirits,'  the  use 
is  natural.  The  scene  in  40  is  reminiscent  of  Dan,  7.  As 
Daniel's  manlike  being  was  not  mentioned  by  name,  he  m^hl 
be  an  angel  like  Michael,  a  translated  hero  like  Enoch,  a  true 
descendant  of  David  snatched  up  to  heaven  and  preserved  for 
the  dav  of  his  appearance,  or  a  Christianised  pre-existent 
Messian.  The  present  description  no  doubt  suggests  to  US  the 
Messiah ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  an  earlier  iotm  of  it 
the  man  who  walkM  witli  God,  revealed  hidden  secrets  and 
achieved  victories,  pointed  as  clearly  to  Enoch,  the  vision  b^g 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  ascribed,  like  others  in  the  book,  to  Noah. 
That  wdldd  Win,  if  original,  could  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  wdidd  t&i'i'  is  evident  from  71 14  which  refera  badt  to  40  a. 
In  SSs  all  MSS  except  the  oldest  read  w.  bfimh,  'son  of 
woman ' ;  in  09  39  the  oldest  manuscript  has  the  same  form. 
This  shows  that  (Christian  copyists  tampered  with  the  text  {torn 
theological  motives,  the  dogmatic  interest  being  here  the  same 
as  that  which  crowded  h'rek  d/-gabrd  (mizsi  H'p)  out  of  use. 
These  MSS  themselves  are  wobably  Oinstian  inteipolations, 
as  is,  Ditdoubtedly,  71 17  (cp  SchmUt,  art.  ■  Enoch '  m  Jnoith 
Sncy. ;  Stu  o/MtM,  cb.  T ;  AJTk.  !^ 

In  the  original  discourses  the  term  consequently 
never  seems  to  have  occurred.  It  is  found  in  one  of 
the  Noachic  interpolations  in  the  sense  of  '  man '  as  a 
Tendering  oibar-nAld.  In  463^.  aixl  48a  which  may 
have  belonged  to  the  same  early  atratom  of  insertions, 
it  has  no  other  meaning.  At  these  points  Christian 
interpolations  appear  to  have  attached  themselves. 
Where  in  the  rest  of  the  book  these  are  most  manifest, 
the  distinctive  NT  title  is  employed. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  EzralSs^  the  seer  beholds 
one  Uke  a  man  {quati  timilihidinem  hominU)  coming 
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out  of  the  sea  {de  corde  maris)  with  the  clouds  of 
%  *■  Ew-Ht.  If  '"^y^'  to  him  again  as  that 

m™*       man  andsimidy 'the  mac* 

{homo),  and  receives  the  interpretation  that  this  is  the 
man  through  whom  the  Most  High  will  redeem  creation. 
We  do  not  possess  the  original ;  bat  the  extant  versions 
(LaL,  S)T.,  Eth,,  Arm.)  all  seem  to  come  izam.  the 
lost  Greek  translation.  As  the  author  evidently  has 
Dan.  7 13  in  mind,  the  wiginal  probably  had  ben-htdi 
and  har'iUtti  which  may  have  been  rendered  correctly 
AfffpawM  and  i  iw0puw9i  in  the  Greek.  The  con- 
nection shows  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  'man* 
or  '  the  man '  being  a  title.  Though  the  term 
'  Messiah '  is  not  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Messiah  is  intended.  Retouching  by  Christian 
hands  may  be  observed  in  all  the  versions.  But  the 
book,  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  probably 
shows  the  most  transcendental  cooceptioa  ci  tix 
Messiah  foimd  tn  Jewish  thought.  All  the  more 
significant  is  it  that  the  final  judgment  is  not  one  of 
his  functions.  In  6  ■  the  true  text  is  preserved  by  Lat . 
Arm. ,  '  through  a  man '  being  a  Ctuistian  addition  in 
Syr.  Eth.  Ar. ,  as  Hilgenfeld  has  shown  [A/essiai  Jvd. 
54  «-  )■ 

The  Christian  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Jt^n  contain 
two  passages,  I13  and  14i4>  where  the  [dirase  i^om 

9.  BttTSlatloii.  ^9^*^  'like  a  son  of  man" 
occurs.  It  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
ii-bar-indS  and  the  author  no  doubt  had  in  mind  Dan. 
7 13.  In  the  first  place  it  is  unqtiestionably  the  cdestiat 
glory  of  Jesus  that  is  described  with  colours  largely 
borrowed  by  Ezekiel.  As  14 15  introduces  'another 
angel,'  the  impression  is  that  the  manlike  beiag  of 
14i4  is  also  an  angel  That  this  angd  has 
upon  his  head  does  not  show  that  be  is  the  Messiah. 
The  angel  of  Sardis  (8  ti),  the  celestial  presbyters  (44 10), 
the  angel  represented  as  a  white  horse  (63).  and  the 
horse-like  locusts  (97),  also  wear  crowns,  and  the  angels 
are  the  harvesters  in  Mt.  I841.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  this  work,  written  snbstanttally  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  (Apocaltpsb,  {  35.  coL  907), 
though  with  later  additions,  knows  nothing  about  the 
title  o  fl6f  roCi  &w$p<awov. 

The  term  i  Ms  rod  dvOfxiwov  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul ;  in  i  or  3  Pet , 

absence  m  this  entire  literatore  re- 
presenting different  lands,  periods,  and  tendencies  of 
thought  can  scarcely  be  accidental.  It  may  not  prove 
that  all  the  authors  were  unacquainted  with  the  term. 
As  it  is  used  in  the  Fourth  Ciospel,  the  reason  for  its 
non-occiurence  in  t,  3,  3  Jn.  may  be  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  using  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Jude  had 
fotmd  it  everywhoe  in  his  copy  of  Enoch  as  a  Messianic 
title,  and  known  of  it  as  the  sdf-de»gnation  of  Jesus,  be 
is  quite  likely  to  have  referred  to  it.  In  Heb.  2fi, 

Ps.8s-7  is  quoted  as  refexring  to  Jesus.  The  author 
sets  forth  the  inferiority  of  a  revelation  indicated  through 
angels,  and  argues  from  the  Psalm  that  the  world  to 
come  was  to  be  subject  not  to  angels  but  to  one 
who  had  been  made  for  a  little  while  lower  tban  the 
angels  (^).  The  same  reference  of  the  passage 

to  Jesus  is  seen  in  i  Cot.  ISa?.  Heb.  2$  clearly 
indicates  the  underlying  question :  Of  whom  does  the 
prophet  speak,  of  man  in  general,  or  of  some  particular 
man  ?  The  answer  was  foimd  in  v.  6.  He  spoke  of 
one  who  had  been  made  for  a  little  while  (^paxp  Tt) 
lower  than  the  angels  to  be  afterwards  made  mler  of  all 
things.  This  could  only  apply  to  Jesus.  The  author 
of  I  Cor.  1645^  designates  the  Christ  as  i  ftx"^ 
'ASa^,  6  it&rtpot  iyOparof,  6  &»6pvtrat  oCpOPoS. 
Thus  be  evidently  strives  to  express  the  ideal,  supernal 
bimianity  of  Jesus.  Yet  it  never  seems  to  luve  occurred 
to  him  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  common  synofHic 
title,  nor  the  mere  term  6  ArSpurot,  or  an  equivalent, 
without  a  modifying  adjective  or  advertu^  ezpressioo. 
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The  most  natural  explanatioa  ii  certainly  that  it  was 
not  known  to  him. 

As  ui  alternative  the  pomtnlity  was  sugKCSted  in  JBL  16  36 
lhat  he  may  have  regarded  it  as  an  inadequate  choracteruation 
of  that  heavenly  man  who  was  no  longer  to  be  known  according 
to  the  flesh ;  but  such  disregard  was  deemed  incompatible  with 
a  knowledge  on  lus  part  of  this  as  the  one  Meuianic  title  used 
by  Jesus.  Schmiedel  iPrat,  MonattcA.  iSpS,  pp.  ito  ff., 
iQoi,  pp.  343^)  thinks  that  he  may  have  hesitated  to  present 
to  &ed[  readns  a  term  which,  unlike  the  Jews,  they  woukl  not 
have  understood  as  a  synmym  of '  man '  but  literally  as  *  the 
ion  of  the  man.'  Such  considerations  do  mot  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  earliest  translators  (cp  |  36);  if  they  were 
seriously  entertained  by  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  he 
could  have  allowed  the  objectionable  phrase  to  run  iti  course 
wherever  the  evangelical  tradition  went  without  an  explanation. 

Apart  firoin  the  gospels,  Acts?  56  i<i  the  only  passage 
in  NT  where  6  to5  irOpitnrov  occtirs.  Whether 
it  comes  from  the  Author  to  Theojilulus 
11.  AIM/  50i  represents  a  real  utterance  of  Stephen 
[see  Stephen,  §  7],  it  shows  that  there  were  some 
Christians  who  did  not  reverently  shrink  from  the  use 
of  what  in  the  gospels  is  the  exclusive  self-designation 
of  Jesus,  nor  hesitate  to  employ  it  lest  it  be  misunder- 
stood by  Greek>speaking  people.  The  author  manifestly 
takes  for  granted  that  the  excited  populace  must  recog- 
nise in  the  phrase  a  designation  of  Jesus  and  not 
merely  a  Messianic  title.  What  is  deemed  blasphemy 
is  not  that  he  claims  to  see  the  Messiah  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  for  that  is  his  place,  but  that  he  claims  to 
behold  the  murdered  Jesus  in  the  Messiah's  place. 
If  the  statement  is  historical,  Stephen  may  have  said 
in  Aramaic:  'I  see  bar-HAXA,'  i.t.,  *a  man,'  or  'the 
man,'  intending  to  continue  his  sentence,  or  rrferrii^ 
to  tlie  righteous  man  with  whose  death  be  had  just 
charged  the  people.  But  it  may  be  a  free  imitation  (rf 
Lk.2269. 

The  term  i  tibt  rov  imBpdtxou  occurs  in  the  gospels 

12.  OwnmnOM  ?>^V-"»  ti««?--viz. .  thirty  times  in 
Mt.,  ftNuteen  m  Mk.,  twenty-five  m 
InttwOoip^  Uc,  and  twelve  in  Jn. 

The  references  are  as  follows Mt.  8  ao96  lOaj  H  19 128  33  40 
18 3741  16 13 27  y.  17g  la  aa  19 aS  20ifi  aS  24 a?  3011^373044 
3S31  263344^^564;  Mk.Zio3B  S313B  Opiaji  IO3345  IB96 
14310^4163;  Lk.6z4  0533  734  9333644,51  II30  U8TO40 
1T3334M30  ltiB3i  19 10 21 37 36  233348fi9  SI7;  J1LI51  Sij^C 
(527)6375363  8  as  93s  12 33344^1831. 

Mt.l8ii  (  =  Lk.l»ro),  26r3  and  Lk.95«S*  (  =  I-k. 
19to)  TR  are  rightly  obdised  by  critical  editors.  The 
sixty-nine  Synoptic  passages  clearly  do  not  rqiresent  as 
many  distinct  utterances.  By  removing  the  most 
obvious  parallels,  Holsten  and  Oort  leave  forty-two. 
Mangold  and  Driver  forty.  In  any  such  arrangement 
there  is  much  exercise  of  subjective  judgment,  since 
passages  in  the  different  gospels  that  are  not  absolutely 
alike  are  regarded  as  identical,  while  exact  parallels  in 
the  same  gospel  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as 
duplicates.  As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  which 
of  these  occur  in  all  three,  in  two,  or  only  In  one  of  the 
gospds.  the  following  arrangement  may  be  made  for 
convenience'  sake,  involving  no  judgment  as  to  the 
number  of  times,  or  separate  occasions,  when  the 
evangelists  considered  Jesus  as  haviitg  used  the  ex- 
pression.   Eight  in  Mt ,  Mk. ,  and  Lk.  : 

1.  Mt.  fle  Mk.  Sio 

t.    „  Mi  „  238 

3.   „  1««7  .  ,,838 

4-       lI"**  n 

t  •'  !?"x      "  li^ 

6.  „  3430^  „  IS36 

7.  „  5634a  „  1431 

e.  „  S6&4  „  X463 

Five  in  Mt.  and  Mk,  : 
f).  Mt.179 
to.    „  17  la 
II.    „  20a8 


Mk.99 
..  9 12 

io« 

Eight  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  : 
■4.  Mt.  Sao       Lk.  958 

n-  „  11 19      „  T34 

16.  „    1233  „  ISlOM 

17.  „  U40         ..  "30 


13.  Mt.M34j 

13.   „  a«45 


Lk.  S34. 

S'- 

„  9  as. 
„  844. 

„  1831. 
„  21 37. 

„  2233. 

„  2S69. 


Mk.l4ai^ 
„  1441- 


la.  MLS497 
19.    ,,  2*37 

30.  „  2439 

31.  „  2444 


Lk.  I?34. 

„  1796. 

„  1730. 
»4<>> 


One  in  Mk.  and  Lk. 

31,  Mk.  S31 
Nine  in  Ml  alone : 

93.  Ht.1033 

34.    „   18  37 

as-    »  1*41 

36.  „  16 13 

37.  „  1638 

I^ght  in  Lk.  alone  : 
33.  Lk.  633 
33- 
34- 
35- 


Lk.99 


*8.  MU1»98. 

39- 

30. 
31. 


24yMi. 
25  3«- 


128 
17*2 

IS  8 


Lk.  19  lo. 
..  «34- 
^4a. 
..  24  7- 
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The  earliest  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  the  Sinoitic 
Syriac,  renders  h  viht  rov  Awtpamu  by  di-gt^rH  (;ri3 

i«  'R«..1»l*.«  vrai-^  in  Mk.83B  Lk.  734  and  Jn.  1831 ;  in 
IS.  Bandeni^  Lk.ll3oandJn.l2a3onlyA'wA<n-n)  i«  left; 
in  tha  Aniriwit  in  all  other  extant  passages  b'rth  i/g-nSid 
Yorriftllti      iwynn  rn3)<^n]sto  have  been  used.l 

The  Curetonian  ftagments  have  K'UJl  iTIS 
inLk.734  036  224S,elsewbeFeKp)m  rra-  In  the /fnM(f»- 

liarium  HieroMljrmitamnn  the  phrase  is  rendered  majT  fna 
in  Mt.96  123a  16t3  1791322  1938  24273003739  Lk.Ca4 
6533  9581130  134810a  ISio  247  Jn.8i3X937  5363  ii'»,8a8 
1831:  Mnrui  vra  t/frth  di-b^r-nOl^  in  Ml343o^  2ft3t 
SS3  3MiJr45«4  110831  3a  931  1033  Lk.  21 373s  SZaa  Jn. 
I51 IS9334W. 

Only  in  the  Pesh.  is  h  lAAs  rov  iM^ptivou  uniformly 
rendered  b'reh  dl-ndld.  Driver's  statement  (Hastings, 
/>£458a)  that  in  the  Sin.,  Curet.,  and  Pesh.  the  term  is 
always  represented  by  b'rek  d/-ndSd  is  incorrect.  The 
occurence  of  b'reh  dl-gabrd  in  Lk.  7  34  (Sin. ,  Cur. ),  Mk. 
838  {Sin.,  Ev.)  and  the  identical  Lk.936  (Cur).  Lk. 
2248  (Cur.)  and  JD.IS3T  (Sin.,  Ev.)  is  not  without  its 
importance.  It  5u|^^ts  that  in  the  case  of  some  say- 
ings Ifreh  dl-gabrd  had  so  estaUlshed  itself  in  common 
usage  that  even  translators  who,  for  dogmatic  reasons, 
preferred  b'reh  dl-naSd  were  influenced  by  it.  It  is 
evident  that  b'rek  di-bar-ndSd  is  a  creation  of  Christian 
theol<^  designed  to  avoid  misconstruction  of  b'reh 
di-gah-d.  Originally  the  latter  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  mean  ^laiiy jSSus  iominis ;  but  the  root  idea  {JlHus 
viri)  could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  dogma 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  a  man.  Its  use  by  Paul 
of  Telia  (see  g  4)  shows  that  the  substitute  was  not  un- 
known among  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia.  Cureton 
explained  that  his  translator  '  was  not  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  and  therefore  trans- 
lated .  .  .  JlUus  tfiri  not  £minis'  {Hemains,  p.  Ui). 
But  the  Giedc  phrase,  which  is  everywhere  the  some, 
could  not  have  trouUed  him,  and  he  knew  his  own 
language.  If,  in  some  places,  he  used  what  he  must 
have  regarded  as  a  synonym,  the  reason  is  probably  to 
be  looked  for  in  tradition. 

It  is  s^nificant  that  b'reh  dif^ndtd  never  occurs  in  the 
Palestinian  lecHonary,  and  that  in  Ml  and  Lk.  yrgA  dl- 
gabrd  nuuntwned  itself  everywhere  except  in  Mt.  24-26 
and  LJc.  21-22.  So  completely  has  the  consciousness  of 
the  element  '  son '  in  Son  of  Man  disappeared  that  '  son 
of  the  son  of  man'  meant  only  '  son  of  man.'  Possibly 
the  introduction  of  the  new  phrase  in  the  s3rDoplic 
apocalypse  {see  §  41)  and  in  certain  typical  sayings  is 
reminisoent  of  an  earlier  Aramaic  veruon  bavrng  only 
tae-n&iA.  The  Edessene  translaton  could  not  renda" 
the  Greek  phrase  by  bar-ndtd  since  this  would  have  token 
no  aoxmnt  of  the  articles.  As  the  idea  was  new,  no  ex- 
tant expression  could  be  used,  and  any  term  would  be 
open  to  misapprehension.  The  form  apparently  first 
chosen,  b'reh  dl-gabrd,  might  be  understood  as  the  son 
of  some  particular  man,  but  gabrd  had  the  advantage  of 
being  a  singular.  In  the  end  the  Direction  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  im[dy  that  Jesus  had  a  human  fiuher  pnmd 
more  serious,  and  the  [dusse  seems  gradually  to  nave  been 
crowded  out  of  use  imtil  the  officially  recognised  version 
had  no  other  form  than  b'rek  dl-ndid.  '  Soti  of  the 
human  being,'  might  be  interpreted  '  son  of  Maty.' 

*  MVUn  maSi  U-  S>4a,  u  cftber  a  scribal  error  or  Rmm  is  a 
later  addhloB ;  wgytn,  Jn.5s7,  wasnodoubtpracadedby  ni> 
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The  earlint  Arabic  version  wai  probably  made  fron  (ome 
AnmuJc  truulation.  It  u  not  likely,  hovew,  thu  thii  wm 
tb«  PoJiitA,  as  it  would  then  undoubtedly  ivntkr  Snh  di-ndiA 
everywhere  with  the  lame  phrase.  But  in  Ht>  9a  U  13  Uc  9a 
1794  96  ISio  Jn.  I51  813  /  6s7  53u89StiUM>  the  temfhiw  / 
ialari.  while  ebewliere  the  renderinK  uiiim'/iiuami.  StdMnt 
»  a  collective,  but  is  ftequently  used  as  a  sg..  and  iimu  'Ibaiari 
u  not  improbably  a  rendering  of  b'rtk  dl-gabrd. 

The  ittfaiopie  ereiywfaere  tianslalas  the  Greek  tenn  wHldA 
'egtMd  'tmdAtjrdii,  never  cxptetsiBg  the  article  by  a  demon- 
stiative  tMM  or  smM.  With  the  ame  ndforaiity  the 
Latin  versions  render  tt  fiHus  komimit. 

On  tbe  relation  of  Marcton  and  other  Gaostics 
to  the  STitoptic  title  see  g  43  /    It  cannot  safely  be 
14.  Patrlrtlfl  iniun^ncd  that  it  was  unknown  to  all 

and  medtonl        '  aposwlic  faihers.' 

t.i  1 ,1,1 ,  ir„.i     The  moxc  natural  interpretation  of  Barn. 

inwrpnmiOn.  %^^  \^  ,hat  the  author  allude*  to  it  when, 
having  found  in  an  interpolated  text  of  Ex.  IT  14  a  reference  to 
the  son  of  God,  be  declares  that  Jesus  is  prefigured  in  it '  not  as 
son  of  man,  but  as  son  of  God.'  The  inference  may  be  drawn 
that  about  130  A.D.  the  title  was  known  in  some  circles  and 
understood  as  desiEnating  the  human  nature  assumed  by  tbe 
Son  of  God.  In  a  later  addition  to  the  lenatian  epistle  to  the 
RpktsiatttlSSi  the  title  is  found  (rBif!^  mi^iami),  apparently 
interpreted  as  referring  to  Jesus'  descent  from  David.  Justin 
(Dial.  100)  explained  the  title  as  referring  to  Jesus'  descent 
through  Mary  from  David,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abraham. 
IrenBUS  (Hatr.  S  tg)  understood^it  to  denote  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Mary  'que  «t  ipsa  erat  homo,' and  Tertullian  strongly 
argued  the  unpossibjlity  trfany  other  intarpretatioa  {pdv.  Marc. 
4 10).  Origen^  on  the  contrary,  regarded  it  as  ttnnecesKary  to 
seek  foi  a  particular  human  being,  unce  tbe  expression  umply 
meant  'man '  and  was  chosen  by  JcHia  from  pedagogic  motives, 
as  when  God  is  represented  as  a  man  (Migne,  U 1^  37V 
Even  in  Greek  tne  member  of  a  body  was  sometimes  indicated 
vUf,  as  in  ul.  r^t  Ytpovrm,  vt,  rAt  w&Uk  m.  nS  Jtqiiov, 
VI.  'K^pt^iviiitv  (cp  Deisimann,  Bihthtwdiem.,  1  itt^  and  wUt 
diiApwirou  was  frequently  found  in  parallelism  with  aMpBim  in 
the  LXX.  So  profound  a  student  of  these  versions  as  Origen 
may  therefore  have  rightly  understood  the  idiom. 

Theodorci  introduces  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  usage 
to  account  for  certain  phrases  compounded  with  vUi  or 
9vrfi.Tiip  in  0  ;  he  may  have  applied  the  same  prindple 
to  this  case.  Chrys<»tom  certainly  regards  tfie  term 
as  simply  designating  '  man'  in  Jn.  537  (Migne, £9 933). 
That  seems  also  substantially  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Augustine  {^Contra  Avian.  16).  It  is  possible  that 
Cyprian's  comparison  of  Mt  123a  with  i  S.29S.  and 
inflErence  that  the  church  cannot  forgive  uns  against 
God,  indicates  that  he  understood  filita  hominis  to 
designate  '  man '  in  a  generic  sense  in  some  passages, 
as  I  jetzmonn  has  suggested  (p.  So).  Jerotne  u'as  not 
prevented  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  from  identifying 
'the  human  being'  as  the  virgin  Mary  {Com.  in  I's. 
85) ;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  common  interpretation. 
Euthymius  Zigabenus  (about  iioo  A.D. )  explains  that 
S^&pmnt  may  mean  yw^  as  well  as  ir^p  ( Migne,  129  993 ), 
and  Alexander  of  Jum^  (d.  1309)  only  regrets  the 
difiiculQr  of  renderii^;  in  French  a  title  which  is  identical 
so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  but  not  gram- 
matically, with  filius  virginis.  In  the  first  German 
translation  it  was  indeed  translated  sAn  der  maid  (Codex 
Teplensis  and  three  eariiest  editions),  and  the  Romance 
version  <rf  theWaldenses  had JiU  de  la  vergtne.  Nicolaus 
de  Lyra  undmtood  Mt.  128  to  affirm  that  blasphemy 
against  Christ's  humanity  is  not  as  unpardonable  as 
that  against  his  divinity,  and  Mt.  I613  to  be  a  con- 
fession on  his  part  of  the  bumble  fact  of  his  himianity 
while  his  disciples  understand  it  of  bis  divinity  {BWia 
Sacra,  1588,  vol.  ii.).  A  curious  comment  on  'men' 
in  Mt.  I613  is  'homines  sunt  qui  de  iilio  bominis 
loquimtur,  Dii  enim  qui  deilatem  intelligunt' 

With  the  renaissance  of  learning,  the  first  attempts  at 
a  philological  ctplanalion  appeared.  G^n^brord,  a 
-B^,^  noted  Hebraist,  commenting  on  Mt.  123a, 

ta  tha  ^^^^l"^  lli^t  '  son  of  man '  meant  simply 
Ihtiwiw  ?'  returning  to  Cyprian's  siig- 

nawnwT  ggjtion,  saw  in  Eli's  words  (i  S.2a5)  an 
expression  of  the  same  sentimenL  Sins  against  men 
may  ,be  pardoned,  but  not  uns  against  God  {De 
S.   Trini/aU,  1569).    Placius  Illyricus  defined  JtHut 

1  G4n«hronl,  Flaocus,  Beta,  Grotius. 
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kaminis  as  unui  qitijpiam  homo  {Ciavts,  sub  voce 
'  filius ' ).  Beza  regarded  the  expression  as  a  Hebrew 
phrase  for  man,  and  si^gested  tbe  Hebrews'  custom  of 
speaking  of  tbemsrives  in  the  third  person,  but  also  called 
attention  to  tbe  fact  that  in  the  gospels  no  one  except 
Jesus  does  so.  It  is  tbe  merit  of  &oUus  to  have  fint 
recognised  that  in  Ml12b  tbe  conclusion  must  be, 
'Therefore  man  is  lord  also  of  the  sabbath.' 


Poiating  to  Hk.SMMcriubKins  the  more  original  <  

be  conchuively  shawod  that  the  aignmcnt  mold  have  no 
cogency  if  tbv  Son  of  man  were  interpreted  as  die  Ucanah,  and 
oould  not  have  been  undentood,  aiiiae  at  tbe  time  Jesas  had 
ncitlMr  declared  himself  to  b«  Um  McMiah  nor  been  williiw  to 
have  bis  disciples  proclaim  him  as  such.  In  nord  to  Mi.  R  3a 
he  came  to  the  same  concluMon  as  G^otbrord ;  out  he  refrained 
from  attempting  an  explanation  of  any  Other  passages  on  tbe 
same  principle  (Crit,  Sac.  8  445,^ 

The  discovery  that  upon  two  occasions  Jesus  spoke, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  man  in  gmeral,  when  em[rioying 
this  phrase,  naturally  seemed  less  important  than  the 
4  •  o-v_i.ti_i..  conjecture  that  he  constantly  used  '  the 
™™^roan.-  in  the  sense  of  'this man.*  for 
TOMionBti    ****  personal  [Moooun.    The  latter  was 
V"""^""^^      maintained  hy  Coccejus  {Sekol.  in  Mt. 
Sao),  and  found  its  way  into  the  first  life  of  Jesus  by 
Hess  (lt6o96t  369).    Bolten's  criticism  was  important 
because  through  it  a  third  passage  {Ml  06)  was  added  to 
tbe  two  of  Grotius,  and  the  Aramaic  term  hir-MdM  was 
iKOught  into  the  discus5ion(/>fr&nfji/dC  Mattk.  1793). 
He  called  attention  to  the  Syriac  Use  of  i^rtk  dfnSJS  irith  no 


more  force  than  that  of  an  indefinite  pronoun,  found  it  stranf^e 
that  the  Greek  translator  should  have  failed  to  take  note  of  this 
Aramaiam,  and  boldly  maintained  that  in  Ml.  24  aj  Jesus  said, 
'So  will  be  the  appearance  of  some  one,*  meaning  by  some  one' 
himself.  In  regard  toall  passages  except  Mi.fi  6  IS  gFanlns 

returned  to  the  opinion  of  Coccejus  ('hie  homo  proeco*),  pouited 
out  tbe  importance  of  Jn.  12  34,  and  sogeested  a  later  nusn. 
prdtenston  under  the  influence  of  Dan. T 13  iExtfi.  HdiuA, 
I465  500  Sar/^).  Kuinoel  accepted  the  imemretalion  given  by 
Grotius  of  Mt.  13b  and,  in  spite  of  the  well-founded  warning  of 
Eichhom  {Allg.  BUI.  534  [17040,  followed  Beza  and  Bolton  tn 
Ml  10  aj  (Cam,  905,  337  { iSatD.  The  impossibility  of  the  latter 
explanation  led  Frilzscne,  who  in  general  agreed  with  Paul  us, 
to  the  view  that  Mt.  lOaj  and  Other  passa^  were  later  additions 
(Cam,  Iff  ei',  Afatth.  310%  The  theory  which  assumed  that  JeMU 
haUtually used  an  indemute  pronoun  oraphrase  like  'the  man,' 
accompanied  by  a  geiture  indicating  himself,  was  too  artificial  to 
command  respect,  and  in  the  general  reaction  gainst  the 
rationalistic  school,  the  real  achievements  of  these  earlier  scholars 
were  completely  forgotten. 

When  Herder  (Or.  Schriflen,  ii.  [1796]  S4)  explained 
the  term  as  designating  the  ideal  homani^  of  Jesus,  be 

IT  Idaal  man?  ^™  *  *°  that  it  was 

intended  to  teach  the  human  nature  of 
the  CbrisL  But  in  this  modernisation  tbe  contrast 
with  the  divine  nature  of  the  Christ  was  lost,  and  an 
emphatically  high  conception  was  the  result.  Through 
Schleiermacher  {Einl.  47g^)  and  Neander  (^Lxhen  Jesu, 
tag  ff. )  this  view  gained  a  wide  recognition. 

It  was  adopted  among  others  hy  BOhme,  CHshauscn,  Luiz. 
Reuss,  and  Luihardt,  has  more  recently  been  defended  by  We^- 
cott  and  Stanton,  and  influenced  Weisse,  Holimiaan,  Beyachlaf, 
Hose,  Kcim,  Mangold,  Usteri,  and  Brflckner. 

Hofmann  {Sckriftieaeis,\\.'is,^  could  find  in  the 
phrase  no  allusion  to  an  ideal  of  htmunity,  but  r^arded 
M.  Coonlac  maat        sutw«>»i(aiy  synonymous  with 
•  '  he  that  oometh.  0  ifxpfawt,  con- 

taining no  indicaUon  of  character.  Cremer  (  WSrter- 
bttch^^),  846 ^ )  similarly  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  tbe 
man  promised  in  the  protevangel,  Gen.  S15. 

Already  Scholten  {Specimen,  1809)  interpreted  the 
term  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  the  heavenly  king 
19  Cnrrrat  *o  reign  as  man  over  men. 

MmSSo  ^^^"^  t^*^  [1835])  expiessed 

titia  T  opinion  that  the  son  of  man  was  one 

of  the  current  Messianic  titles.  V.  Cain 
{Bi6l.  Tk.  2 16  [1836])  agreed  with  him.  Ewald  (Gestk. 
CAri'jrt(j',aoa[i85s])  pointed  to Dan.and  En.  S7-71,which 
he  regarded  as  the  oldest  part  of  tbe  book,  as  evidence. 
Renan  ( Vie  de  Jims,  131  ff.  [1863])  maintained  that  in 

1  Coccqusi  Mess,  Bdlen,  Paulus,  FritcKbe. 
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certaia  sdiools  it  was  a  title  of  the  Messiah  as  judge  of 
the  world  and  king  of  the  age  to  come.  Beyschlag 
(Christolegie,  ^  ff.  [t866])  held  that  it  was  a  Messianic 
title  ia  I>in.7i3  En. 463  ff.  and  all  passages  in  the 
gospels,  and  that  Jesus  chose  this  particalar  title  both 
to  express  his  conscioasoess  of  bdng  a  man  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Eict  that  he  was  the  ideal,  absolute, 
and  heavenly  man.  Baldeosperger  (Selbstbeumutxin 
Jesu^,  169^  [1892])  likewise  affirmed  that  the  phrase 
was  used  before  the  time  of  Jesus  as  a  Messianic  title 
and  was  adopted  by  him  as  such,  not,  however,  before 
the  episode  at  CiBsarea  Philippi,  the  eariier  passages 
baring  been  displaced. 

That  Jesus  employed  the  term  to  express  his  own 
peculiar  Mesoanic  consciousness  has  been  the  conviction 
WL  FiiiiMiImi  scholars.    But  there  has  been 

alt iLni^H^ much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  bis 
^giMalrnln  selecting  it,  and  in  r^^d  to 

^^Jun^lL*  origin.  While  some  investigators 
mmrnvmrnamm  endeavoured  to  discover  its  meaning  by 
an  analysis  of  all  passages,  and  by  connecting  the  various 
preiUeates  with  the  idea  of  man,  others  discerned  in  it 
only  a  designation  of  office  without  immediate  connection 
with  the  root  idea,  and  in  the  predicates  saw  synthetic 
judgments.  The  majority  of  critics  found  its  origin  in 
Dan.  7 13.  Others,  however,  thought  of  E^k. ,  Ps.  8  or 
£0.  48,  while  a  few  regarded  it  as  an  absolutely  new 
creation  of  Jesus.  One  scarce  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
somestudents;  toothers theconceptionwaslooked upon 
as  the  result  of  various  combinations.  As  to  the  motive 
for  its  employment,  there  were  those  who  thought  that 
it  was  chosen  openly  to  proclaim  a  different  Messianic 
title  from  that  suggested  by  such  titles  as  'Son  of 
David '  and  '  Son  op  God  '  (q.v. ).  But  many  scholars 
urged  that  such  a  puUic  announcement  was  improb- 
able at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  Jesus'  ministry,  and 
that  be  is  more  likely  to  have  used  it  as  a  riddle  to 
be  guessed  at.  half  reveahng,  half  concealing  his  notion 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  own  claims.  The  various 
theories  were  lai^y  dependent  upon  difierent  interpre- 
tations of  passages  in  OT  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
priori^  ascribed  to  ML  or  Mk.,  and  the  tone  of  Mu 
8w  compared  with  Mk.  2 lo. 

In  commenting  on  Mt.  8ao,  De  Wette  observed  that 
to  those  who  did  not  think  of  Dan.  7 13  the  expression 
M.  lEmriiarta  could  ooly  Suggest  'this  man,'  whilst 
i°|||^K[!^  to  those  who  had  the  Daniel  passage 
™ir?"™~  in  mind  it  would  mean  '  this  insignii^- 
jT^i^Sr*         man  who,  in  spite  of  his  humble 
mjnt^MOji   condition,  is  destined  to  become  that 
which  the  prophet  has  indicated.'   In  this  jH^gnant 
utterance  the  thought  of  Paulus  still  shows  its  vitality ; 
bat  it  contains  the  germs  of  new  theories. 

Wilke  iVrm^tgtlhi,  S33  {1838D  infemd  from  Hl  10  13  that 
'■onofnun'caiinotbeidenucalwitbttwHMdKh.  BautiZJf^TA. 
1S60,  pp.  ff^  made  an  inqioRaiit  contribution  bv  ihow- 
ii^  ttui  the  paisa^  where  the  term  occun  in  the  Eourtti  gospel 
cannot  thrrar  any  light  on  its  ori^naliOMuDc;  His  examination 
of  the  qwipdca  coovinced  him  duu  the  context  naver  bvoured 
the  idea  of  an  fdaal  humanly  and  that  there  was  do  reference  to 
Dan.  7 13;  and  he  therefore  conclndeil  that  lemu  invented  the 
wrm,at  uuMuiMtitne  to  claitn  for  hunsdraMamaluh^  without 
which  be  oouU  not  attain  to  a  more  nnivenal  recognition  and  a 
gennfaiely  aMional  work,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the  vulsar 
HesEianic  idea  a»aciat«l  with  the  utie  'son  of  God.'  He 
wouU  be,  not  a  king  comlnK  in  power  and  glory,  but  a  man 
drrmtng  nothing  fb^sn  to  nim  that  belongs  to  the  lot  of  a 
hsman  Deing,  ioentirjng  hinuelf  with  all  hutnan  conditicMU, 
need«,  and  intwaati,  in  ganuine  human  syiapaihy ,  and  accepting 
all  nifleriags  ai>d  nomcu  connected  with  his  work  in  life. 
This  has  been  called  an  '  emphatically  low '  estimate  in  disdnc- 
rioB  from  that  of  Herder.  It  ihould  be  observed,  however,  that 
It  comes  much  nearer  to  the  do^tnaltc  pcnitiMi  with  its 
iltaip  cootnM  between  the  title  of  Chrut'i  humiliatiim  and  that 
dtancteriuic  of  bt$  glory,  as  seen,  t^.,  in  Hcyer  (Cmw.  1833,  to 
8  3oV  and  that  it  real^  sets  fiMth  the  human  worth  of  JTesus' 
perstmauty  more  clearly  than  any  mete  abstraction  like  '  the 
ideaL'  Colani  {/isus  Christ  ti  lt»  crvyaneet  Metsianiqtut, 

JAff-  ['864])  held  that  the  expression  was  unknown  before  Jesus 
because  it  was  he  who  created  it,  that  by  it  he  designated  him- 
lelfas  the  poor  child  of  Adam,  and  also  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar 
divine  love,  dint  no  Oite  called  him  by  this  name  became  It  would 
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have  been  little  short  of  an  insuk,  and  that  it  disappeared 
because  in  the  church  the  divinity  became  more  important  than 
the  hunuuiity  of  Jesus.  Strauss  was  also  won  for  the  omnion 
of  Baur  and  Cdlani ;  and  Schenkel  (Biiel-ltxikfin,  1879)  (Re- 
sented a  somewhat  nmilar  concepuon  Dased  on  Ps.  8. 

Hilgenfeld,  tike  Baur,  regarded  the  term  as  indicating 
lowly  external  conditions  and  a  humble  disposition,  but 
32  Modified  »  P«"ot«at  against  separating  it 

HAaalanift  source  in  Dan.,  and  maintained 

title  ?^     its  Messianic  significance  in  all  places, 
though  reflecting  the  peculiar  conception 
of  Jesus  {ZWTh.  1863,  p.  337^).    Baur  was  led  by 
this  presentation  to  assume  a  later  Danielic  significance 
for  the  eschatological  discourses  (NTTA.  1864,  p.  82). 

Bemhard  Weiss  (B^l  Tk,NT%'^  ff.  [1868])  saw  in  the  ei- 
presaioo  neither  a  current  Mesdamc  title  nor  a  description  of 
character,  but  a  term  having  no  intrinsic  significance  m  Dan., 
chosen  by  Jesus  to  avoid  misapprdiension  ot  bis  ainu  and  yet 
to  announce  himself  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  Dan.  The 
statements  made  concening  tbe  Son  of  Man  wen  consequently 
regarded  by  him  as  s^tbetic  judgments,  in  ibc  Kantiaa 
phraseoloiry  introduced  in  this  coanectim  by  Biedennann 

Mangold  (r*.  Arh.  J.  Huim,  PV  1877,  pp.  xff.)  regarded 
the  term  as  a  Messianic  title,  chosen  to  emphasise  the  posii. 
bility  of  fufiering  and  death  as  a  man,  and  the  coming  exaltation 
as  the  true,  ideal  man.  Usteri  (7'A.  Z.A  Se/weia,  1886, 
pp.  I  .^strongly  urged  that  the  verbal  meanine  of  the  phrase 
was  of  no  importance,  as  il  was  soMy  a  title  of  office  selected 
by  Jesus  in  order  to  allude  to  the  Gonung^  of  the  promised 
redemption  to  mankind.  EsMntially  this  view  was  held  by 
Bruce  (,KitmUm  of  Gad,  tja  [1800]),  and  Stevens  (TVmoImv  ^ 
/erut,  gi ^r[i9oi])  emiriiasised  the  new  content  whidi  Jesus  is 
likely  to  nave  given  to  this  Messianic  dadgnation. 

Refecting  Ewald's  theory  as  to  Enoch  46^,  Wdase 
looked  upon  the  term  as  an  wiginal  creation  of  Jesus 
M__Uf.|„»  '°  express  his  peculiar  consciousness  01 
«Ha5»^  being  a  human  Son  of  God,  and  there- 
fore having  no  familiar  connotation  to 
his  hearers  but  presenting  to  them  a  riddle  {^v.  Gesck. 
I3a5[i838];  Ev.-frage,  2a/:[i856]). 

Weisse's  philological  explanation  ('human  son';  like  '^k 
□■OBTT,  supposed  Hebrew  original  of  vaHip  6  ovpanor, '  heavenly 
mther')^  naturally  met  with  no  approval,  and  hisconfusion  of  th« 
Synoptic  witb  the  Jobanniiteuse  was  wnely  avwded  bjfrRitsdiL 
Sharrnz,  however,  with  Wdsae,  the  view  that  Hk.  is  earlier 
than  Ml  and  presents  in  a  more  trustworthy  manner  the 
course  of  Jesus'  life,  Ritscbl  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
used  the  term  to  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal  his  Messianic 
claims,  as  Mk.  records  two  instances  of  its  use  before  the  im- 
portant episode  at  Cfeiarea  Philippi  iTh.  Jakrb.  1B51,  p.  514). 

Holtzmann  (ZIVTA.  1865,  pp.  312^)  pointed  out 
the  determining  influence  of  the  first  occurrence  in  Mt. 
(S«a)  upon  those  who  maintained  the  priority  of  this 
gospel,  hdd  that  in  reali^  the  passi^  suggests  Meauanic 
d^^ty  rather  than  humility,  and  infored  from  Mk.  2 10 
the  Messianic  signilicanceof  the  term  to  tbe  mind  of  Jesus, 
but  considered  this  to  have  been  a  secret  until  the  visit 
to  Csesarea.  Keim  thought  that  Jesus  gradually  went 
beyond  this  mystifying  title  to  such  designations  as 
'the  coming  one,'  'the  txidegroom,'  in  suggesting  his 
Messianic  claims  (GtscA.  Jau,  2376).  Hase  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Jesus  chose  this  term  first  to  conceal,  and 
then  at  the  proper  time  to  manifest  his  Messiahship  as 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  [Gesck.  Jesu,  41a). 
According  to  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu,  441  ff.  [1890]),  the 
use  of  this  expression  was  not  so  much  a  riddle,  as  a 
problem  provoking  to  thought  and  private  judgment ; 
for  whilst  tbe  bearers  by  thdr  transcendental  conception 
of  the  Messiah  were  prevented  from  seong  in  the  Daniel 
phrase  'Son  of  man'  a  fit  designatkm  of  so  august  a 
being.  Jesus  found  it  most  stutaMe  to  express  his  convic- 
tion that  in  spite  of  human  weakness  and  lowly  con- 
ditions be  was  the  Messiah.  InMt.8ao9elligl23  3a 
and  parallels,  Holsten  {ZWTh.  1891,  pp.  \ff.)  saw  the 
evidence  that  Jesus  used  this  term  concerning  himself 
before  tbe  scene  at  Cfesarea  Philippi,  and  in  Mt.  16 13  the 
proof  that  be  employed  it  to  deagnate  himself  as  the 
Messiah. 

t  Htl^feld,  B.  Weiss,  Mangold,  Usteri,  Bruce,  Stevens. 
*  Wetssc,  Ritschl,  Hdtnnann,  lUim,  Hase,  Holsten,  Wendt, 
Paul,  Dalman,  Gtuikd,  FleUg. 
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SON  OF  MAN 

It  Memed  to  Hobten  probaUe  that  Jesus'  Heiuianicconicious- 
nen  gnw  out  of  hu  experience,  suKK^ting  to  him  that  the 
choMD  one  on  whom  the  unctum  of  uurit  rested  wu  to  paw 
ihioiigb  two  fbnns  of  existence,  one  of  htimiliation,  anocber  of 
gloty,  even  as  the  '  Son  of  man '  in  Dan.  was  bcooglit  from 
oann  to  heaven  to  be  clothed  with  pow«r.  So  profound  a 
viow,  however,  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  the  disciples  nndl 
it  WW  ravnlod  to  them. 

According  to  Paul  {Vorstdlungen  um  Messias,  4a 
[1895]},  the  mystery  existed  for  Jesus  himself  as  weU  as 
for  his  hearers,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  time  in  the 
GaliUean  period  when  he  still  doubtfully  asked  whether 
in  reality  he  was  the  Son  of  man  promised  in  DatL 
Dalman  (  Worie  Jtat,  x^tg.  [1898])  clearly  recognised 
that  '  the  Son  t&  man '  was  not  a  Messianic  title  In  the 
time  of  Jesus,  and  that  far-ndid  was  the  phrase  used 
by  him  that  has  been  translated  A  vldt  rod  Aydptinrov. 
Tha,  however,  he  regarded  as  unknown  in  Galilaean 
Aramaic  at  that  period  in  the  sense  of  ■  man.' 

It  would  therefore  naturally  point  to  Dan,  7 13,  a  passaee 
especially  attractive  (o  Jesus,  because  it  ascribed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  heaven  to  God  alone.  Dalman  con- 
udered  it  improbable  that  Jesus  employed  the  phrase  before  the 
episode  at  Casarea,  some  pericopes  having  been  placed  out  of 
their  chronological  order.  After  tnat  event  his  disciples  regarded 
it  as  a  declaration  that  he  was  the  Son  of  man  of  Duiiel's  vision  ; 
to  the  people  it  was  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which  Jesus  did  not 
give  until  _nis  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  then  at  the 
cost  of  his  life ;  to  himself  it  was  a  means  of  realbing  and 
teaching  that  the  child  of  human  parents,  by  nature  weak, 
destined  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  tne  world,  may  before  his 
investiture  with  MesHanic  power  be  obliged  to  sutler  and  die. 

Accepting  the  view  that  bar-ndia  was  used  and 
meant  simply  'man,'  'the  man,'  Gunkel  [ZWTh. 
1899,  pp.  581  ff.,  Vierte  Buck  Esra,  347  [1900]) 
maintained  that  '  the  man '  was  a  secret  title  of  the 
Messiah  used  in  Apocalyptic  drclea,  end  criginating  in 
Babylonian  mythology. 

lake  Gunkel,  Fiebig  iJ3tr  Mtmtekensehm,  6r  ff,  [iQor])  re- 
garded '  the  man '  as  a  familiar  designation  of  the  Nfesuah ;  but  as 
his  philological  examination  had  led  10  the  conclusion  that  KPIia 
was  understood  in  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Jesus  as  meaning  also 
'man,'  be  ingeniously  argued  that  the  phrase  was  intentionally 
used  in  an  ambiguous  manner,  so  that  toe  bearers  mijriit  believe 
that  he  (Jesus)  was  q>eakii^  of  man  in  general,  or  of '  the  man ' 
— f.f.,  the  Mesuah  as  a  third  penon— vdiilst  in  nallty  he  was 
speaking  of  himself. 

The  conception  of  the  phrase  as  a  mystifying  title 
into  which  Jesus  poured  the  contents  of  his  peculiar 
M.  OomiKMltA  consciousness  was  naturally 

Idaa favotirable  to  the  introduction  of  various 
combinations;  while  some  scholars  were 
contented  with  a  single  OT  passage  as  the  basis  for 
further  development,  others  thought  of  several  different 
ideas  blending  into  a  new  conception. 

Thus  Wetzsacker  conceived  of  a  gradual  revelation  of  Jesus' 
Messianic  self-consciousness,  first  on  the  prophetic  aide  sug- 

Bsted  by  Ezekiel,  and  then  on  the  royal  side  intimated  by 
an.  (JDTk.  1859,  p.  736^.,  Ev.  Getch.  Aitff.  (1864I). 
Hausrath  fotmd  in  the  term  a  combination  of  the  heavenly 
man  in  Dan.,  the  man  that  is  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  in 
Ps.6,  and  the  prophet  in  Ex.  [NT  Ztitg€sck.f^,  1S79,  \  ^oi. 
Wilticben  introduceid,  in  addition,  the  Son  of  man  in  Enoch  and 
the  Servant  of  Yahv^  In  a  Is.  {Die  Idt*  dts  Mentchtn,  lyj  ^ 
[1B18J;  N6s^en  (Ottck.  Jem,  tssjf-  (iBqi])  saw  in  the  expres- 
uon  a  combination  of  esoteric  Nlessiahihip  suggested  by  Daniel, 
and  a  phase  of  existence  through  which  the  Messiah  must  pass 
with  Its  predetermined  humiFiation  and  suffering.  Bartlet 
(£j/m.  1893,  p.  437^)  also  united  the  idea  of  the  suffcrinK 
servant  with  tnat  of  an  ideal  representative  of  humanity  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Schnedermann  (./ett  yeriHiuligKng, 
2.  1B9;,  3o6^)combined  Danielle  Messiah,  Exekielic  prophet, 
ideal  man.  and  human  suffering.  Charles  (5witi^£«0fA,^is  ff. 
[iB93])held  that  the  true  interpretation  would  be  found  if  the 
conception  in  Enoch  were  taken  for  a  starting-point,  its 
enlargement  and  essential  transformation  in  the  usage  of^esus 
were  noted,  its  subsequent  reconciliation  to  the  conception  of 
the  Servant  of  Yahwi  were  observed,  and  the  occauonal  re- 
miniscences of  Dan.  7  were  perceived.  Stapfer  (Jistu  Chritt 
pendant  ion  tninittirt,  305^  tiB97l)  combines  in  the  expres- 
sion Eiekielic  prophet  and  Dani^lic  Messiah.  In  the  judgment 
of  Sanday  (Hastings,  DB  S  6n /.)  the  ideas  of  a  representative 
oS  the  huihan  race,  an  ideal  man,  and  a  suflering  servant  of 
Yahwi  are  fiised  into  the  central  idea  of  Measiatuhipa  This 
position  b  also  endorsed  by  Driver  {it.  A  582)1 

1  WeiuScker,  Hausrath,  Witiichen^  Nflsgen,  Schnedemiaiini 
Bsitlct,  Charles,  Stapfer,  Sanday,  Driver. 
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Whilst  Weizsitcker  found  in  the  customary  designa- 
tion of  Ezdtiel  a  means  employed  by  Jesus  Ux  suggesting 

•IK  ^  [vophetic  character  of  his  Messiah- 

*"P'  V*™"  held  that  -Son  of  man' 
acnially  was  a  current  prophetic  title 
assumed  by  Jesus  to  indicate  that,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
he  was  a  herald  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and  sub- 
sequently merged  into  the  Danielic  '  Son  of  man '  by 
the  Church  {Iddes  meu.  178).  This  view  has  been 
carried  out  most  conustently  by  Gary  {Tlu  Sjnuftic 
GospeU,  360  g.  £1900])  n4io  maintains  that  fay  tfits 
term  Jesus  intended  to  announce  himself  as  a  prophet 
sent  to  warn  his  people  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  if  thejr  did  not  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 

It  was  not  tinnatural  that  the  thought  should  arise 
that  the  '  Son  of  man,'  of  whom  Jesus  is  represented  as 

M  Daalmatian  having  habitually  ipokeo  in  tlie  third 
jV™^T~™  person,  was  an  ideal  or  spirit  not 
identical  with,  though  closely  related 

aJZ»f  s.  1.1  I'is  own  immediate  self. 

■WWanglUp,  or  Brflckner(/^7"*.  1886,0.  37a) suggested 
IndWUllllg  that  Jesus  who,  in  his  judgment,  never 
genlnif  used  the  term  before  the  ei^sode  at 
Csesarea,  when  [predicting  the  return  of 
the  Son  of  man,  thought  not  of  bis  own  pemooaliiy,  of 
the  man  Jesus,  but  rather  of  the  ideals  with  which  be  had 
identified  himseUL  A.  Riville  ijtsta  de  tiaaaretk,  Sigoj^ 
[1897])  concluded  from  Mk.  SioaS  and  Mt.S&  that  id  the 
thought  of  Jesus  the  phrase  designated  something  more  than 
an  individiul  son,  though  this  mdividual  be  Jesus  himstJf, 
that  it  was  a  personification  of  a  principle  transcendent  above, 
and  immanent  in,  all  the  persons  makmg  up  the  sum  total 
of  humanity,  and  only  applied  to  Jesus  in  so  fir  as  be 
identified  himself  with  this  principle.  According  to  Joh. 
Weiss  iPrtdigt  Jetu,  iiff.  [iBssJ;  Ifachfi^lft  Ckritti.  2}/. 
I1875B1  Jesus  used  the  lerm  to  indicate  his  fiituie  positioii. 
When  he  should  return  upon  the  clouds,  he  would  be  the  Son  of 
man  referred  to  by  Daniel.  In  the  sayings  oooceniing  tlw 
death  <^  the  Son  of  man,  he  taught  objective^  ttttt  die  ""g 
Messiah  must  suffer  and  die ;  in  Mt.  11 19  16 13  IJc  7  34  the 
title  has  been  substituted  for  ociginal  'I';  in  UlcStoss  the 
philological  explanation  resumed  Lagarde,  Rahtft,andWcU- 
bausen  (see  |  99)  should  be  a^ied  (cp  also  Prtdigt  JmiK, 
1900,  pp.  itoffi,  xot  ff.,  where  the  lotetpretaiion  M  some 
passages  is  sligbthr  modified).  In  hanwny  with  his  — 'trrii 
of  Dan.7i3i  Grin  57^  comes  10  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  mwe  or  less  disdncthr  conodved  of  hnueU'  as  bong 
dynamically  identified  with  the  hiriieu  niiid|^  of  revelation, 
the  angelic  hypostasis  introduced  by  DnnM,  and  thai  the 
original  text  read  ^  in  Mk.  S  loand  &  Jb^pasnac  in  Mk.Ss& 

When  the  interpretation  of  Daniel's  '  Son  of  man ' 
as  a  symbol  of  a  coming  ideal  society  had  won  its  way 
_   ,  (o  wide  recognition,  the  suggestion 

PglgMWim  lay  near  at  hand  that  Jesns  may  have 
Of  'Uagdon    used  it  himself  in  the  same  sense. 

Hoekstra  maintuned  that  Jesus  indi- 
cated not  himself  by  thb  term,  but  the 
new  religious  community  to  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
given  {De  ienaming  de  taan  det  Metuekem,  i86€).  Carpoitcr 
\Firtt  Three  Goifieh,  1890,  pu  383^.)  held  that  Jesus  employed 
It  as  an  emblem  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  uiai 
his  followers,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  undentood  it  in  a  personal  sense,  and  gave  such  a 
colouring  to  his  reported  utterances  as  accorded  with  this 
assumption.  Drummond  iJTk.St.  igor)  thinks  that  Jesus  may 
have  regarded  it  as  an  expression  for  the  ideal  people  of  Go^ 
and  for  himself  as  bead  of  this  dassj  ^viag  10  it  tbe  nme 
primarily  collective,  subscqucndy  individual,  Knae  thai  the 
Servant  of  Yahwi  has. 

Whilst  many  scholars  failed  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  words  actually  tittered  by  Jesus,  and  the 
fiS.  Omatian  ^T^^S^  ascribed  to  him  by  the  evan- 
bv^a       gelisis,  and  some  were  content  with 
ara^Allatati  indicating  passages  <jf  doubtful  authen- 
ticity,  others  UAX  the  necessity  for  a 
more  searching  criticism.    As  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  spread,  the  tendency  developed 
in  many  circles  to  lean  all  the  more  heavily  on  the 
synoptics.    It  is  largely  the  merit  of  Bnmo  Bauer  and 
Volkmar  to  have  applied  tbe  same  measure  to  all  the 
gospels,  explaining  each  as  a  diilactic  wwk  written  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  naturally  reflecting  tbe  leligioaa 

1  Bruno  Bauer,  Volkmar,  Jacobsen,  Pflciderer,  tfailiinau. 
Cone,  Oort,  Van  Manen,  Baljon,  Brandt,  Wrede. 
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thought  of  the  author  and  the  men  among  whom  he 
liraL  From  this  point  of  view  B.  Bauer  reached  the 
conchukm  that  Jesus  never  called  himself  '  Son  of  man ' 
(AWAtt  d.  €V.  GtseM.  S  [1843]  if.),  and  Volkmar  was 
ted  to  the  view  that  it  was  an  original  creation  of  Mk. 

But  was  radly  Mk.  the  originator  of  Itf  Colani  (//nu 
Christ,  140  [iB64]j>  had  seen  that  Mk.  Ua-33  (Ml  244-3B  Lk. 
31  B-jt)  was  '  a  v«ntable  Apoodypw  bcfcing  Dothins  essential  to 
this  ipeocs  of  comfMsitifxi.'  According  to  Jacolwen  this  was 
the  door  through  which  the  expresmon  entered  into  the  gospel*, 
whitn  it  was       absent  in  the  original  fwm  of  Mk,  {Unttrmek- 


not  uaed  bv  Jesus  hiniselfl  Convinced  that  Jesus  did  not  put 
forth  aav  Messianic  claims,  Martineau  explained  the  occasitnial 
BM  of  the  tcim  by  Jesus  as  P.  C.  Baur  (|  ai)  had  done,  but 
ascribed  to  the  Evangelists  the  conception  of  it  as  a  Messianic 
title  {Stai  of  Aut/utrity,  335^  [1390]).  Orello  Cone  {New 
W»rU,  «93  J:  [1S93])  also  looked  upon  the  Apocalyptic  passages 
as  ibe  ciunael  through  which  '  Son  of  Man '  as  a  Messianic 
title  finind  iu  way  into  the  go^el,  thoiwb  h«  still  tbougfat  of 
Jesos  as  having  ued  it  to  duioM  that  file  was  *  the  man  who 
was  pK-enunratly  endowed  &on  on  hi^' 

In  H.  L.  Oort's  dissertation  (7>«Ki£AwiUMy0vl.r.d. 
in  M  NT,  1893)  the  Messianic  significance  at  the  term 
in  the  Grade  NT  was  strongly  maintained ;  its  origin 
was  sought  in  Dan.  and  the  later  Apocalypses,  whence 
it  was  taken  hj  the  evangelists,  and  no  efibrt  was  made 
to  trace  any  of  the  sayings  back  to  Jesus.  Van  Manen 
(7>1.7',  1893,  p.  544 ;  1894,  p.  177^}  discountenanced 
io  principle  any  attempt  to  go  bdiind  the  written 
recotds,  and  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Dan.  and 
E^och  the  introduction  of  the  term  as  a  Messianic  title 
in  the  gospels ;  a  view  also  adopted  by  Baljon  ( Griekisth- 
Theologisch  Woordmboek,  2960}.  Brandt's  position  was 
fundamentally  the  same  as  Volkmar's ;  but  he  added  the 
important  suggestion  that  the  identification  of  Jesus 
with  Daniel's  '  Son  of  man '  would  be  most  natural, 
if  this  Apocaljrptic  figtue  had  been  recently  introduced 
{Ema^liseke  GeschiekU,  56a  ff.  [1893]).  It  was  [HYib- 
aUy  the  Messianic  interpretation,  however,  not  Dan.  7 
itsdf,  as  (following  Lagarde)  Brandt  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  was  of  recent  origin.  Thus  a  deep  chasm 
was  found  between  the  gospels  and  the  actual  words  of 
Jesus,  over  which  no  man  could  pass  with  any  degree  of 
assurance.  How  completely  th^  exclusive  r^ard  for 
the  Greek  goqids  tended  to  crowd  into  the  Ixidcground 
the  whole  question  concerning  the  Son  of  man,  may  be 
seen  in  the  important  discosuon  of  the  Messianic  secret 
by  Wrede  {Das  MesHasgthamms  [1901]),  in  which  it  is 
scarcdy  touched  upon,  except  that  he  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  a  play  upon  words  can  have  been  intended  in 
Lk.944,  on  die  ground  that  the  solemn  title  'Son  of 
Man '  ud  not  ■  man '  is  contrasted  with  '  men.* 

If  this  in  itself  perfectly  Intimate  literary  criticism 
had  the  tendency     leading  (o  a  wholly  negative  result, 

„  FiMh     ^  '  ""^  liquet,  as  regards  the 

iSuin^^U  Jesus,  there  was  at 

fclMTiLMmaiA  *  possibility  that  this  result  was 

due  to  a  serious  defect  in  the  method 
piu^ued — viz.,  the  hiliun  to  examine  the  reported 
sayings  in  what  must  have  been  approximately  their 
form  in  the  vernacular  of  Jesus,  if  spoken  by  him. 
With  the  multiplicity  of  new  and  complicated  problems 
claiming  the  attention  of  students  of  early  Christian 
literature  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  a  division  of 
labour,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  eminent  NT  scholars 
should  have  devoted  indefatigable  labours  to  what  at 
best  coidd  be  only  translations  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
without  ever  inquiring  what  the  Aramaic  sentences  were 
that  he  actually  uttered,  whilst  OT  scholars  to  whom 
such  a  question  would  naturally  occur  hesitated  to  enter 
a  field  no  longer  familiar  to  them.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  Lagarde's  and  Wellhausen's  contributions  to 
the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  again  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  Semitic  philology.  Positively, 
Ibe  gain  was  not  great  at  first. 

Uk)th  had  cmly  renewed  the       explanation  of  the  lation- 
ali>tkscbool(GMtfir&WMEr4iAA«ipn(,i86a,p.467^X  Laganle, 
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like  Uloih,  saw  that  Jesus  must  have  used  bar'»SHi  and 
thought  his  purpose  was  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  nor 
the  member  oT  any  nation,  but  a  man  {Dtutteht  SckrifitH, 
sb6  [iMl.  Abk,  26).  Wellhausen  held  that  Imr-nSld 
diould  have  been  translated  A  ivipmwot.  but  found  it  exceedingly 
strange  that  Jesus  should  have  said  'the  man'  instead  of  H,' 
thougn  he  righdy  felt  that  it  was  not  more  peculiar  than  the 
currently  acceptwl  view  thst  be  said  '  the  Hes^ah '  instead  of 
*  I '  <J*r»tiiiitckt  u.jad.  Gtsckiehtt,^\  313  [1894]);  J.  Weiss, 
following  RaM&,  wisely  returned  to  Grotiut's  exegesii  of 
Mk.  S 10  as ;  but  the  iroprobalHlity  of  his  eschatol^ical  ex- 
planation (see  I  a6)  left  the  problem  still  unsolved. 

What  was  needed  was  a  search  for  the  Aramaic 
original  that  should  at  the  same  time  take  account  of 

SO.  Basis  In  results  of  literary  criticism  secured 
«n«4»nu  anji  ^7  ^""^  Scholars  as  Bruno  Bauer. 

Vrfkmar,  and  Van  Manen,  as  weU  as 

ff^aU^"    ^  *  ^«>a,  a  Ritsdil,  and  a  Holsten,  a 

zormauon.  analysis  of  the  apocalyptic 

sources,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Gnostic 
attitude  to  this  title.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bruins, 
who  acutely  criticised  Oort's  failure  to  consider  the 
Aramaic  usage  ( Th.  T,  1894,  p.  646  /. ),  did  not  follow 
np  his  own  suggestions.  The  scope  at  D*  CJkrutus 
MOar  de  Ev.  (1896)  possibly  prevented  a  discussion. 

Eerdmans  first  combined  the  general  position  of  Van 
Manen  and  Oort  with  the  assertion  that  in  ML  12633 
16 13  Jesus  used  bar-naSd  in  the  sense  of  'man.'  He 
coidd  not  find  in  tar-ndid  a  Messianic  tide,  nor  think 
that  Jesus  regarded  himself  as  the  Messiah.  Yet  he 
considered  it  probable  that  on  some  occasions  Jesus 
used  the  term  ccmceming  himself  in  emphatically 
declaring  to  those  who  would  see  in  him  something 
more  than  a  man,  that  he  was  only  a  man  as  well  as 
they.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek  phrase  as  a 
Messianic  tide,  he  thou^t  it  possible  that  it  arose 
through  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  translation  ;  and 
the  absence  of  this  title  everywhere  in  early  Christian 
literature  except  where  there  fita  evidence  of  acquaint- 
ance with  .the  gospels,  he  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  it  was  evexywhere  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic 
original  {rA.T,  1894,  p.  153^,  1895,  p.  49.^)- 

The  view  that  Jesus  never  called  himself  '  the  Son  of 
man,'  indicates  that  he  was  either  the  Messiah,  the 
ideal  man,  or  a  mere  man  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the 
development  of  this  term  into  a  Messianic  title  was  in 
part  due  to  his  having  spoken  upon  some  occasions 
concerning  the  ri^ts  and  privil^ies  of  '  man.'  using  the 
word  bar  ndid  in  such  a  startling  manner  as  to  create, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  the  impression  among  later 
interpreters  that  he  had  referred  to  himself,  and  that 
through  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Synoptic  Apocalypse 
it  found  its  way  into  the  gospels,  was  fir^t  expressed  by 
the  present  writer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  foe 
BibUcat  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  1895,  and  publ^ed 
in  JBLl^jf.  On  independent  grounds  it  was  con- 
sidered that  only  four  sayings  containing  the  phrase 
placed  before  the  incident  at  Cassarea  can  be  judged 
genuine — viz.,  Mt.  Sao  96  128 33.  A  statement  of 
imiversal  validity  to  the  effect  that  '  man  must  pass 
away,  bat  be  will  rise  again,'  was  si^poeed  to  have 
received  later  colouring  in  what  were  misunderstood  as 
predictions  of  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection  after  three 
days ;  and  it  was  thought  possible  that  in  Mt.  2664 
Jesus  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  referring  to 
Daniel's  symbol. 

Arnold  Meyer  (/em  Mv/iert/racke,  91  Jf.,  140  ^  [i8g6]) 
briefly  indicated  bis  belief  that  in  Mk.  S 10  >B  Ml.  l^sa  an 
original  ba-r-ndlil  meaning  '  man '  was  used,  that  in  Mt.  8ao  it 
stood  for  '  1,'and  that  in  Mt.  11 19  it  should  be  translated  'some 
one.'  He  deferred  the  discussion  of  the  eschatologtcai  passages 
to  a  second  part  of  his  work  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  But 
from  later  utterances  (J)ie  moderne  F^rschitng  sSer  die  Gesck. 
del  CkruttKiumt,  75  {1898]  and  Th.Ut.Z.  1898,  col.  aya)  it 
may  be  inferred  that  in  some  places  he  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  '  coming  of  the  Son  of  man '  actually  spoken  of  by  Jesus 
was  identical  with  the  '  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
also  brought  to  light  the  forgotten  labours  of  Ginibrord  and 
Bollen,  and  called  fresh  attention  to  the  exegesis  of  Grotius. 

Lietzmann  (Der  Mensckensohn  [1S96])  first  observed 

that  thtte  are  no  traces  of  the  tide  outside  of  tlM 
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Gospels  uid  Acts  before  Marcion,  and  surmised  that 
it  originated  in  Asia  Minor  between  the  death  of  Paul 
and  the  year  90  a.  d.  (On  the  latter  point  see  S  43. ) 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  bar-ndSd  by  Jesus,  Lietzmann 
reached  independent  conclusions  that  approximated 
most  closely  to  those  of  the  present  miter,  from 
whom  be  di^red  chiefly  in  not  being  able  to  assume  a 
basis  in  the  language  of  Jesus  for  the  subsequently 
modified  sayings  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection 
(see  §  40),  while  he  rejected  Eerdmans'  view  that  Jesus 
occasionally  used  it  to  denote  himself.  He  was  also 
disinclined  to  accept  Meyer's  contention  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  ptvase  in  some  of  the  eschatological 
passages  should  be  traced  back  to  Jesus,  without 
desiring,  however,  to  pass  a  judgment  in  this  matter 
beyond  the  general  conclusion  that  Jesus  did  not  call 
himself  '  the  Son  of  Man '  (7*4.  Ariei/en  aus  d.  Rhein. 
Prtd.  Ver.  [1899]). 

The  theory  stated  above  was  accepted  and  defended 
by  Wellhausen  {Gesch.^)  381  [1897] ;  Skiuen.  8187  f. 
ai.  Dsfonea  of  [^^99])-    He  thought  it  probable  that 
ttliaw«T»  J**"*  (Mk.  103^-34)  expressed 

'*  apfNvhennons  as  to  the  outconte  of  his 
visit  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  as  the  exact  wording  cannot  be 
ascertained,  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  term  bar-rtdSd  was  used.  As  the  source 
was  Dan.  7 13,  he  regarded  it  as  possible  that  already  the 
Aramaic  term  iar-ndU  had  come  to  be  understood  iii 
some  circles  as  a  desigttadon  ct  the  Messiah. 

Pfleiderer  (Anv  Wm-U,  444^  [iSmD  also  kdoptol  ths  tow, 
whidi  was  not  far  from  hit  own  earner  poution,  (On  his  in- 
nnioiu  theonr  coooeming  Lk.  !S3A-ib  see  |  40.)  Muti  {Diu 
Suck  Dmmef,  53  [1901J)  indicftted  nis  acceptance.  On  the 
linguistic  aids,  Bevaa  came  to  tho  defence  wminst  Dalman 
^rtt&ml  Xtv.  1890,  PP-  i48jf  X  and  NUdeke  addMl  the  wdght 
of  hu  apiiroval  Cn  Dnunmond,  LeJ). 

Adopting  Wrede's  position,  Stao-k  {Pnt.  Monaisk., 
1902,  p.  397^)  sees  in  the  mysterious  name  'Son  of 
Man '  a  creation  of  early  Christian  anti- Jewish  polemics, 
having  one  root  in  some  misunderstood  such  as 

Mk.  2 10  etc,  and  intended  to  veil  the  Meuiahship  of 
Jesus  during  his  lifetime^  Such  a  conscious  inteation 
he  finds  in  the  fact  that  men  to  whom  ^r-mdfd  in  the 
sense  of  '  man  '  must  have  been  familiar  slavishly  trans- 
lated it  with  0  vl6s  ToD  ivOptirov. 

Holtzmann  (NTTh.,  1897,  pp.  246  ff.)  finds  it  im- 
possiUci  in  view  of  the  accumulating  material  and 
U>  FtttU  I^''^''8>cal  difficulties,    to  pronounce 


sgnniiHit> 


paemptorily  against  this  theory,  and  is 


inclined  to  accept  it  so  far  as  the  pre- 
Caesarean  passages  are  concerned,  while  presenting  as 
a  still  available  alternative  the  view  of  Holsten.  Fries 
{Del  fjdrdx  evangelUt,  87  ff.  [1898])  reaches  the  con. 
elusion  that  the  term  was  used  by  Jesus  only  on  rare 
occasions  to  avoid  the  personal  pronoun,  and  not  in  a 
purely  Messianic  sense,  while  through  En.,  where  it 
only  means  'man,'  it  was  introduced  as  a  Messianic 
title  in  the  Synoptics  (cp  |  sS). 

It  k  Mnrcely  pnbnUe  that  a  new  Invcatlgsdcii  of  Pil9nt 
<'r?!p  or  ''I**  ha-U  (^^ttn  WIM)  »  a  tubadtote  for  Jews  in 
certain  Talmudic  wniings  would  throw  nny  light  on  our 

Juesticno,  as  Fries  thlnlu ;  Elieier  no  doubt  takl  \tr  ni  Y9md 
it.  The  cjtteniivt  reading  of  FieUg  {Dtr  Uemtehtmokm. 
1901X  inchidinp  large  puts  or  the  Talmud  not  before  examiiiM 
in  rqiaid  to  this  phrase,  oonroborsted  the  ofrinions  on  which  the 
tiKory  rested.  FieUg  recognised  the  eaiential  accuracy  of  the 
obaervBtions  made  by  thepresent  writer  (p.  59),  and  his  criticiwi 
ofWdlhausenwasscaroely judicious.  When  the  Ulterscholar 
afBnned  that  the  Aranuewis  had  no  other  word  for  the  individual 
of  tlie  human  species  than  bar-H/iis,  he  evidently  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  words  originally  having  another  meaning,  such  as 
gvird  and  'ndiA,  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  used  also  with 
that  significance,  as  is  clear  from  SkitteH,  0 196  n.  (1S09).  The 
only  word  relevant  to  this  discussion,  however,  is  one  that  could 
have  been  translated  o  mbt  roC  avBpiiimv,  and  the  only  such 
word  in  Aramaic  ii  bar-nSiA,  since  expressions  like  Vrtk  df- 
e''ird(je\33i  .■na),*''<*<'''^'»'<*'^(KB']m  ■Ta>,and*'fif*.if-A>r. 
Mdid  (ttffjnsi  ni3)>  manifestly  originated  as  Chriitian  transla- 
tions M  die  &eek  term  ^  but  bar-niSi  is  the  only  Aramaic  word 
that  draotet  the  individtiBl  of  the  genu*  man  and  nothing 

i  Wallhstwun,  Pfleiderer,  Marti,  Sevan,  Ntiddte,  Staeric 
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else.  As  the  materislcoosideTed  by  Wchig  clrarlyindief, 
and  as  this  scholar  bimtelf  tmhewatioglf  coocludes,  that  Jesas 
empk^ed  the  term  4«r'«d&(M(rri3)an<I  that  tins  «as  natnnDjr 
understood  by  hb  hearers  to  n>ean~maii '  in  geooaL  his  farther 
assumptioa  that  Jesus  meant  by  it  hknself  as  tite  BIcMiah 
appears  aooiewhat  hawdous.  If  Jesus  was  willing  to  Inve  his 
hearen  iniiK'  that  he  cherished  suui  bold  and  original  ideas  as 
that  man  for  whose  sake  the  sabbath  was  made  was  also  kard  of 
the  sabbath  and  that  any  man,  not  merely  a  priest  by  wntc  of 
his  office,  has  a  right  to  pardon  sin,  wliy  ascribe  lobimsdrasaa 
tu-Hirt  pttuft  the  narrower  and  ms  logical  cooccptios  that  i>e 
alone  as  the  Messiah  was  lord  of  the  sabbath  and  bad  the  i%ht 
to  pardon  sinT  If  he  at  all  entertained  such  a  thought,  it 
cannot  hare  af^Mared  to  him  unimportant,  and  it  is  diffictili  to 
see  how  he  could  have  been  withne  to  spread  what  in  that 
case  would  have  been  a  dangerously  &lse  impressioa  by  an 
ambiguous  use  of  language.  Oscar  Holtzmann  (Z«An>  Jetm, 
1 [1901 1)  accepts  the  proposed  exwesis  of  Ht.  8  so  Mk. 
2 10  38  and  Lk.  0  5B,  but  thinks  it  probable  that  Jesus  nsed  tite 
expression  on  many  occasions  to  indicate  his  acqoiesocDce  in 
man's  general  lot,  and  to  teach  objectively  concasing  the 
Messiah  which  he  believes  himself  to  be. 

Because  of  its  far-reaching  implications  (see  %  46).  it 
was  natural  that  the  explanation  stated  above  ibould 

bySwS^  Manen  (/...)  nghtly  protested  agamst 
'  .  .  the  tendency  to  asstmie  a  genume  utter- 

Bcnoian.  behind  every  saying  attributed  to 

Jesus  in  the  synoptics,  and  to  forget  the  peculior 
character  and  manifestly  late  origin  of  these  writing 
But  since  even  within  the  synoptics  it  Is  often  possUile 
to  trace  a  growth  from  a  simpler  fonn  to  one  imqaes- 
tionably  colcxired  by  later  thought,  the  investigaior 
certaiitly  has  the  right  to  assume  that  this  develop- 
ment did  not  be^n  in  our  present  gospds.  By  testing 
a  certain  word  in  an  approximation  to  the  Aramaic 
form  it  must  have  had  if  uttered  by  Jesus,  an  entirely 
different  sense  is  not  seldom  suggested  that  may 
readily  have  been  obscured  by  a  natural  mistake  in 
translation,  or  an  equally  natural  doctrinal  bias.  As 
to  Mt.  16 13  ff.,  van  Manen  is  probably  in  ihe 
main  right  (see  §  39),  as  well  as  in  upholding  the 
Messianic  significance  of  the  Greek  Vena  cveryvbtn, 
and  in  rejecting  the  survival  of  Baur's  positicm  in 
Eerdmans.  On  Hilgenfeld's  argument  based  upon 
the  Gospel  acoording  to  the  Hebrews,  see  §  43.  The 
fact  that  Dalman  {Ze.)  could  find  -no  other  Arunaic 
term  likely  to  have  been  used  by  Jesus  than  Ser-mdlt, 
and  recognised  the  imfnrobatMlity  of  this  having  bea  a 
Messianic  title,  is  more  significant  than  his  contention 
that  iar-Hdld  in  the  sense  of  'man*  was  a.  Syriac 
innovation  and  not  likely  to  have  been  thus  imderstood 
in  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Jestis. 

Dalman  may,  indeed,  have  Indicated  a  ical  tewIcBcr  ef 
Aramaic  speecn  in  Syria;  but  iheremainsof  its  various  dialects 
are  too  scanty  and  late  to  determtiM  wbetber  the  denknneni 
was  from  an  earlier  i*r-mdtM  to  a  less  accurate  use  of  ga6r£  or 
'hAM  for  '  man,'  'dir  Memck,'  a  view  favoured  by  the  genenl 
spread  of  Aramaic  frnm  Hesopotania  and  N.  Syria  soatbmdi, 
or  from  an  eariier  giiar  or  'ndi  to  a  later  iar-'mMi.  But 
Bevan's  point  that  the  various  uses  of  'ndt  and  6ar-'nml wfaa± 
appear  concurrently  in  Syriac  are  ril  found  inone  oranothHof 
the  Palesdnlan  dialects  Wid  duit  no  Paleadnian  dialect  empkn 
any  of  these  fonns  in  a  sense  unknown  in  Syiiac,  is  ea^am 
well  taken ;  and  Wellhausen  rightly  feels  that  Dan.  7 13  is  itaetf 
deciaiva  (cp  also  Fiat4g,  and  usage  u  £0.  HUr.,  dxiwe  1 4,  iaj. 

The  authority  of  so  accomplished  a  student  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  as  Dalman  naturally  influenced 
other  scholars.  Baldensperger  \  Th.  Sundsckau,  1900, 
p.  30I  Jf.)  expressed  his  satishiction  with  the  fii»] 
defeat  of  the  philolt^cal  explanation,  and  hinted  3i 
undue  [^osophical  prepossessions.  Rush  Rbees  ^BL 
1796)  also  thought  that  the  present  writer  was  hampcRd 
tqr  the  prejudgment  that  Jesus  cannot  have  made  for 
himself  at  the  outset  any  supernatural  claims.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  as  the  conviction  that  Jesos 
did  not  cherish  a  desire  to  become  even  a  righteous 
king,  a  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  Israel  and  the 
nations,  was  not  the  starting-point  but  the  rather  un- 
expected result  of  a  long  series  of  investigatioDs. 
Klopper  {ZH^A.  1899,  p.  161^)  accepts  the  validi^ 
of  Sdimiedd's  aqpunents  (see  §  34),  uod  thinks  tbst 
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JesiUi  already  in  the  Galilsean  period,  claimed  for  him- 
self a  peculiar  kind  of  Messiahship  by  the  Danielic  title. 
He  deems  it  probable  that  Jesus  looked  upon  his 
victory  over  Satan  in  Mt.  ii  jf.  zs  z  realisation  of  the 
sla]nng  of  the  beast  in  Dan.  7  n  atS.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  ethical  content  could  have  been  given  to  a  figure 
vbixib  everybody  understood  to  mean  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  the  Jews  that  could  not  also  have  been 
given  to  the  current  Mesnanic  ideaL  Clemen 
(TLX,  1899,  col.  489)  asks  why  bar-ndid  cannot 
have  been  a  Messianic  title  at  the  time  of  Jesus  as  well 
as  later.  The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  evidmce 
whatever  that  bar-ndSd  was  ever  used  as  a  Messianic 
title  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  on  some 
occastoos  used  it  in  the  sense  it  commonly  and  ex- 
clusively has  in  extant  Aramaic  literature.  In  these 
instances  it  has  been  wrongly  translated  in  the  Gk. 
Gospels  by  a  title  not  yet  drawn  from  Dan.  when  Rev., 
4  Ezra,  and  the  interpolations  in  En.  37-71  were  written 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  ^ 

The  most  serious  objection  of  Krop  {La  fensde  d» 
Jisus,  1897)  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  title  in 
predictions  of  JesusT  death  and  resurrection.  How  was 
the  title  brought  from  the  eschatological  series  into  so 
diiiereat  a  setlli^?  It  may  be  answered  that  when 
once  utterances  concerning  the  Son  of  man  had  been 
placed  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  the  ejtpression  conse- 
quenUy  understood  as  a  self-designation,  it  may  readily 
have  been  substituted  for  '  I,'  as  the  vacQlating  tradition 
in  many  places  indicates,  and  adopted  in  the  creation  of 
new  oracles.  It  is  pn-obable,  however,  that  a  genuine 
utterance  of  Jesus  was  misunderstood  and  made  the 
foundation  of  these  logia  (see  §  40). 

Gunkel's  opposition  (Lc.^  comes  from  his  strong  con- 
viction that  '  the  man '  is  a  mythological  figure. 

As  to  the  personality  to  whom  Dan..  Enoch,  and  4  Ezra 
refer,  be  is  no  doubt  rieht  in  assuming  an  ultimate  Babvbnian 
orinn.  The  conflict  tie t ween  Marduk  and  Ti3irat  became 
in  Judaism  one  between  Vahwfc  and  the  great  chaos-monster. 
WEat  was  lirst  ascribed  to  Vahwi  himaeU'  was  subsequently 
asHgncd  to  an  angel.  After  the  destruction  of  the  beast, 
this  celestial  representative  d  Israel  comes  in  Dan.  7  with 
the  clouds  to  receive  the  world.empire.  The  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  (cp  Schnudt,  S«n  0/  Mom^  chap.  6) 
led  to  a  transfer  of  these  functions  to  the  Messiah.  But 
that  the  heavenly  king,  described  like  other  angels  as  having 
the  appeanUKe  of  a  man,  was  known  as  '  the  man,'  lacks  all 
plausiWlity.  Designations  suggesting  choiacter  or  function— 
sticb  M  'the  chosen  one,'  'the  just  one,'  '  the  restorer,'  'the 
hridegroom,'  'the  lamb' — are  intelligible;  'the  man  on  the 
clouds '  would  point  to  Dan.  7  13,  and  titles  Hgnifying  this,  like 
"iiV  (Trg.  to  I  Ch.  824)  and  "•yaTQ  (SuhA,  96  j)^  were  indeed 
formed,  as  Eerdmans  has  shown  ;  but,  neither  m  Babylonian 
mytholc^,  nor  in  Jewish  speculation,  is  it  likely  that  an  im- 
portant personage  was  referred  to  merely  as  '  the  man,'  '  the 
hunum  being.' 

An  objection  is  raised  by  Rose  (Rev.  bibl. ,  1900,  pp. 
169  ) :  the  close  connection  between  the  kingdom  and 
the  Son  of  man  render  it  probable  that  Jesus,  to  whom 
the  former  idea  was  of  such  importance,  also  occupied 
himself  with  the  latter.  Two  bets,  however,  are  not 
suRidently  considered  in  this  view.  Intense  specula- 
tions concerning  the  kingdom  and  the  world  to  come 
are  frequently  found  without  any  allusion  to  a 
Messiah,  and  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  hope 
centring  on  God  himself  as  the  sole  deliverer  of  bis 
people  and  judge  of  the  world.  When  Dnmimond 
{i.c.)  appeals  to  the  independent  tradition  of  Jn.  and  to 
the  fact  that  '  the  apostles  must  have  known  whether 
their  Master  spoke  of  himself  in  the  way  recorded  in  the 
gospels  or  not,'  it  is  to  be  said  that  acquaintance  with 
the  synoptics  on  the  part  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term  in 
his  gospel  (see  §45)  does  not  point  to  an  independent 
tradition,  and  that  the  sjmoptic  gospels  vrete  written  too 
late  to  reflect,  even  on  points  more  important  than 

1  On  die  argument  fot  an  eariier  existence  of  the  title  drawn 
bjr  Oiarlea  firam  Enoch  37<7i  iUiii.  ^Doeir.  ^  AAmr  Lifi, 
>i4/(iU9l^>Mi7- 
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tins,  what  the  apostles  must  have  known,  as  Drummond 
himself  would  no  doubt  admit  His  weightiest  objec- 
tion is  that  the  Church  would  have  preferred  to  invent 
some  higho:  title.  But  the  impression  left  upon  an 
andent  reader  of  Dan.  7 13  was  not  that  of  a  frail  mortal, 
but  rather  that  of  a  resplendent  celestial  bdng;  and 
the  tide  was  not  invoited,  it  grew.  Driver  (/,«,)  recog- 
nises that  all  such  conudenttions  would  have  to  yield. 
'  ifit  were  phflologically  certain  that  ' '  the  son  of  man  " 
eould  not  have  been  an  expression  used  by  our  Lord.* 
That  iar-ndid  should  not  have  been  understood  as 
'  man '  in  Galilee  in  the  first  century,  although  it  was  so 
used  in  the  second,  does  not  seem  to  him  quite  prob- 
able. He  therefore  goes  to  the  opposite  conclusion  that 
bar'HdM= '  man '  may  have  been  so  exceedingly  common 
that  for  en^>hans  Jesus  was  oUiged  to  nse  the  term 
b'nh  dl-ndSd.  meaning  'the  Son  of  man.'  But  this 
Christian  translation  of  d  ul^  roO  ii>0p<iirov,  intelligible 
only  as  a  product  of  dogmatic  necessity,  would  not 
have  been  understood  as  '  the  Son  of  man '  but  as  '  the 
son  of  the  Man. '  Realising  the  precanoustiess  even  of 
this  asstimptioo,  he  finaJly  quotes  with  approval 
Sanday's  opinion  that  Jesus  may  have  introdticed  the 
term  upon  some  occasion  when  he  was  addressing  his 
Aramaic-speaking  feilow-men  in — Greek  1  It  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  this  Son  of  man  who  went  forth  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  presented  to  his 
Galilacan  fishermen  riddles  concerning  himself  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

Even  the  sugnstion  of  Tanien  quoted  by  Weiss  tj'redigt 
fftu,^  165)  thatjesus  used  the  Hebrew  term  bn-ddSm,  tbouch 
less  violent,  lacks  all  probaUlity.  It  is  not  apparent  why  be 
should  have  translated  iar-ndid  into  ien-dddm,  which  was  not 
a  Messianic  title  and  could  not  possibly  suggest  Dan.  7 13. 

The  keenest  criticism  of  the  new  into-pretation  has 
been  made  by  Schmiedel  {Prot.  MomUih.,  1898,  pp. 

84.  Selimlodel'i  '''A-  x9o».  .PP- 

fflriUdj"!  imquestwnably  nght  m  layii^ 

onaoum.  the  prindple  that  'absolute 

credibility  should  be  accorded  to  that,  which  cannot 
have  been  invented  by  a  tradition  replete  with  venera- 
tion for  Jesus  because  contradicting  it,  and  most  clearly 
in  instances  where,  among  the  evangelists  themselves, 
one  or  another  has  actually  effected  a  transformadon 
out  of  reverence  for  Jesus.'  Strangely  enough,  this 
acute  critic  has  failed  ,to  percdve  that,  if  the  interpreta- 
tion based  on  the  Aramaic  b  admitted,  the  passages  in 
question  fumi^  most  valuable  illustrations  of  his 
principle.  Has  a  man  the  right  to  assure  his  fellow* 
man  that  his  sins  are  pardoned  ?  The  Pharisees  assert 
that  God  alone  can  pardon  sin.  Jesus  aflirms  that  man 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  This  thought  was  too  bold  for 
the  Church  to  grasp.  She  asked,  'Who  is  the  man 
that  can  pardon  sins?'  and  her  answer  was,  'the 
Christ.'  It  was  no  doubt  because  the  translate, 
following  the  custom  of  the  Alexandrian  vo'sion, 
rmdCTed  the  phrase  literally  6  vUf  rot!  Mptinv  rather 
than  in  good  idiomatic  Greek  6  iM/tuwot  that  the  say- 
ing was  preser^d  at  alL 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  question  debated  was 
originally  connected  with  a  case  of  healing,  and  quite  Irrelevant 
to  ask  whether  Jesus  thought  that  all  men  could  exercise  healing 
power,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  Jesus  would  have  answered 
iuch  a  quesdon  in  the  negative.  Jesus  declares  that  the  sabbath 
was  made  fot  man's  sake,  therefore  man  is  also  lord  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  added  remarks  show  that  he  regarded  the 
whole  cult  as  of  less  importance  than  the  principle  of  love 
violated  in  the  charge  made  against  his  disciples.  But  a  view 
of  the  sabbath  that  put  it  wholly  into  the  hands  of  man,  was  too 
radical  for  the  Church.  By  the  misleading,  though  probably 
unintentional,  turn  given  to  the  expression  in  Greek,  she  gained 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  Ouist  was  lord  of  the  ■abbathi 
and  wouM,  no  doubt,  lend  his  antbori^  to  any  change  made  ia 
his  honour.  The  more  in  harmony  with  the  gtowing  veneiBtkn 
for  Jesus  this  thought  is,  the  more  value  must  be  attached  to 
the  earlier  and  so  markedly  different  form  revealed  hya  transla- 
tion of  the  saying  back  into  the  original  Aramaic 

In  Ht.  830  Jesus  used  what  sounds  like  a  current  epignun  to 
uidicate  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  He  ttumght  M  man's 
kK,  the  Church  instantly  thoneht  of  his :  and  ib«  ^eater  the 
distance  between  her  nieditaiiMi  imoD  tha  humiliaHon  of  her 
heavenly  lord  from  the  general  cUOook  npoo  human  life  sag- 
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ftantd  by  the  Annuuc  sa^ng,  the  atronser  i$  the  presmiiptkn 
10  favour  of  the  Utter.  There  is  pardoD,  Jeius  decUres,  for 
uiythinE  thftt  u  aaid  against  a  nuui,  but  when  the  Holy  Sinrit 
that  wwks  his  mighiy  deeds  through  a  man  is  declared  to  be  an 
evil  spirit,  how  can  there  be  forgiveness?  While  the  Aramaic 
laying  saamsts  as  the  thou^t  of  Jesus,  that  men  should  be 
willing  to  f^give  whatever  may  be  said  against  them,  but  that 
ic  is  an  infinitely  more  serious  matter  to  out  a  nURifestlyjgood 
spirit  possessing  a  man,  Beetwbub ;  the  Qinrch  fonnd  it  &r 
easier  to  think  that  Jesus  has  given  the  graciaas  assurance  that 
he  would  pardon  even  blasphemy  aninst  himself,  though  be 
was  the  Messiah,  posubly  because  bis  Messianic  glory  was 
veiled,  but  that  blasphemy  acainst  the  Holy  Siutit  could  not  he 
forgiven.  When  the  pnnhM^s  death  began  to  appear  to  him  as 
the  mevitable  result  of  his  career,  he  mav  have  comlintad  his 
disciples  with  another  word  of  universal  application:  'man 
must  pais  away,  but  be  will  rise  again.'  Ccmvincad  by  the 
testimooyof  those  who  had  Mcn  hint  in  heavenly  visions  that  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  the  Church  vras  better  prepared  for  the 
thought  that  he  had  predicted  his  own  death  and  resuireciioo 
than  that  he  had  in  umple  confidence  bound  up  his  own  destiny 
with  that  of  humanity.  In  prmortion  as  the  Aramaic  sayings 
thus  disclosed  diSer  from  the  ureek  lagia,  presenting  conc^- 
tions  diBt  do  not,  like  the  latter,  ally  themsems  naturally  with 
the  develofHng  eccleriastical  appreciatiow  of  Jcsits,  they  become 
predous  evidences,  both  of  the  historical  character  ttfjetiu  and 
of  the  peculiar  type  of  his  teaching. 

Schmiedel  aiao  argues  the  probability  of  an  original 
Messianic  reference  in  Mk.  SaS  from  Jesus'  attitutle  to 
the  law.  He  thinks  that  Jesus  may  have  been  led  to 
regard  himself  as  the  Messiah  by  the  practical  qnestion 
that  be  as  a  reformer  was  forced  to  meet,  whether  the 
validity  of  the  law  might  be  set  aside.  '  The  law  was 
intended  to  remain  forever.  If  it  must  be  changed,  an 
explicit  authorisation  by  God  was  of  course  necessary. 
No  prophet  had  possessed  this.  It  was  on  (be  whole 
concovable  only  in  connection  with  the  new  order  of 
the  worM,  the  coming  of  the  Mesnanic  age.  Conse- 
quently, <Mily  ODS  could  be  the  divine  messenger  who 
would  dare  to  announce  it,  the  Messiah.'  This  in- 
genious line  of  reasoning  rests  on  presuppositions  that 
are  scarcely  tenable; 

Jesus  probably  believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Yet  be  lotind  in  the  (ffrahetlc  rolls  the  mostpointed  criticism  of 
the  cuIl  Prophets  had  in  the  name  of  God  sptdien  against 
Hacrifices,  temples,  sabbaths,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  law. 
He  was  maniteuly  much  more  influenced  by  the  prophets  than 
by  the  law.  Whilst  the  questiMi  of  the  validity  of  the  codes 
might  seem  one  of  life  and  death  to  a  lawyer,  it  is  altogether 
pvQMble  that  other  things  seemed  &i  more  important  to  the 
carpenter  of  Naiareth.  The  E«sci>es  did  not  regard  it  as 
Qecessary  to  wait  for  the  Mesnah  to  authorise  a  temwcably  free 
attitude  toward  the  temple  service.  Galilee  was  notorious  for 
what  were  r^arded  in  Jerusalem  as  lazer  conceptions.  The 
man  of  Nazareth  who  went  forth  from  his  carpenter's  bench,  as 
Amos  of  old  from  bis  lyouoore  trees,  is  not  likely  to  have 
■crupled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  pmphm  until  he  could 

Krsuade  himself  that  he  was,  or  was  destined  to  become,  the 
essiah  for  whom  some  of  bis  countrymen  longed. 

In  distinction  from  Eerdmans,  Schmidt,  and  Lietx- 
mann,  who  had  looked  upon  the  Greek  translators  as 
the  agents  through  whom  the  designation  of  '  man ' 
became  a  Messianic  title,  Wellhausen  thought  it  possible 
th^  already  the  Aramaic  iar-ndid  was  at  one  time 
ttsed  with  this  significance.  It  wotild  iniieed  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  '  Son  of  man '  was  employed  by 
the  Aramaic-speaking  Christians  in  the  first  century, 
and  if  so,  what  the  form  was.  Unfbrttinatdy,  there  is 
no  evidence  on  this  point. 

We  do  not  know  wfajit  term  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  Jerome 
rendered  ^/r'tir  kcminU,  nor  the  age  of  [he  pericope  in  which  be 
found  it.  The  Ev,  Hier,  may  well  be  someiriiat  earlier.  But 
its  two  terms  b'rth  dl-^abrSiriA  b'rek  dl-har-nXii  are  mani< 
festly  tianslalions  of  i  ui^roii  iu4pi«roti,  and  only  the  absence  of 
b'rtk  di-ndid  is  of  importance  as  it  may  show  that  this  Edessene 
theological  term  was  not  used  by  the  Palestinian  Christiani. 
The  latest  interpolations  in  Enoch  37-71  are  of  doubtful  age  and 
provenience  (see  |  7).  As  to  the  fragments  of  a  lost  apooilypse 
preserved  in  the  Synoptic  gospels,  there  are  too  many  signs  lA 
editorial  activity  in  the  first  of  the  evangelists,  or  v.iriants  in 
different  copies  of  the  Greek  text  used,  to  permit  a  safe  judf> 
ment  particularly  on  the  important  point  whether  in  the  Aramaic 
wiginal  Mt.  24  30  and  parallels  contained  the  first  mention  of  the 
coming  Son  of  man.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  usage  in 
this  Apocalypse  was  analogous  to  that  in  Enoch  46  and  4  Ezra 
13,  the  man  being  first  introduced  and  then  refeired  to  with  a 
demonstrative  pronooa  that  would  natni^ljr  fall  away  in  the 
Onek  when  the  phrase  was  understood  as  a  utk. 
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If  ^r-fhlS  had  ever  developed  into  a  Messianic  title 
among  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  why  they  should  have  substituted  for  the 
term  which  they  must  then  have  supposed  Jesus  to  nse, 
sudi  a  phrase  as  breh  di-gaird,  Schmiedefs  point  that, 
if  bar-ndid  could  convey  to  some  minds  the  idea  that 
the  Mesdah  was  meant,  there  are  no  grountb,  at  least 
so  lar  as  the  language  is  concerned,  tot  dispoiing  thai 
it  may  have  been  so  intended  by  Jesm  and  undentood 
by  his  immediate  disciples,  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  well  taken.  But  it  touches  ootx  an  ad- 
mission by  Wellhausen,  not  necessitated  by  any  un- 
mistakable &ct.  If  ndi  a  transformatwa  had  been 
effected  in  Jewish-Christian  circles  before  the  end  of  Ibe 
first  centu^,  wc  should  expect  to  find  it  in  Rer.  The 
absence  of  the  title  in  this  Chrinian  apocalypse,  where 
there  were  many  natural  occasions  for  using  it,  is  fiir 
more  significant  than  its  non-occurrence  in  the  epistolary 
literature  where  some  such  motive  as  Schmiedei  has 
imagined  may  have  been  operative. 

Until  new  evidence,  or  arguments  not  kmg  ago 
rented,  shall  be  adduced  in  fovour  of  the  assumption 
S6  Value  of        l^sxis  spoke  Gredt.  it  must  be  taken 
tiie  Dhllo-        granted  that  he  addressed  his  heama 
imrinai         ^  Galilean  dialect  of  the  Aramak. 

When  this  is  acknowledged,  it  follows  o* 
necessity  that  it  is  the  duty  erf  evoj 
scholar  before  pronouncing  upcm  the  antbenticiqr  a£ 
any  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  to  conskler  whedier  it 
have  been  wrongly  tratislated.  In  the  perfomance  of 
this  duty  two  difficulties  ate  met  with  :  it  is  possible  only 
to  approximate  to  the  original,  and  the  literary  material 
by  which  the  Galilsean  dialect  is  known  ^pamiily 
does  not  go  back  farther  than  to  the  second  century 
A.  D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  translation  in  this  case  is 
amplified  by  the  foct  that  i  uUs  roC  drffpiiww  can  only 
be  the  rendering  of  a  form  comptnmded  with  Bar  (u). 
and  further  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  of  terns 
that  may  be  considered,  b'reh  df-'naJd,  b'rtk  di-gairi 
and  b'rek  dl-bar-nild  must  be  eliminated,  ^^liile  all 
these  are  manifestly  Christian  renderings  of  the  GnA 
term,  b'rek  di-ndSd  was  apparently  not  used  in  Palestkie, 
b'rth  dl-gabrd  cannot  have  been  formed  as  an  alloaioa 
to  Dan.  7 '3  and  as  an  original  Aramaic  eq«csric» 
would  put  the  emphasis  on  Jos^ih.  and  ifrtk  dt-bar- 
niSd  is  ruled  out  by  the  same  ctMiskkraiions.  The 
only  available  term,  then,  is  bar-ndM, 

The  examination  in  detail  of  Aramaic  unge  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years^  valuable  as  it  has  been,  was  not  neccasaiy 
to  reach  this  conclusion.  But  iar-ndU  means  siawlj  'man,' 
the  individual  of  the  human  species,  and  is  the  cmf  AnaiMC 
form  that  by  its  origin  and  uMge  has  solely  this  cotuMtatioa. 
Whilst  the  term  occurs  with  greater  frequency  in  (be  Iheraiy 
remains  of  some  dialects,  there  is  no  reason  to  beb^  that  ■ 
was  lacking  in  any  (though  even  this  would  not  be  ttmatfi),  nd 
it  has  the  same  sense  wherever  it  ti  found.  In  fiilitrr  it  imrin 
to  have  been  used  more  commonly  than  in  Sauuiaaiid  foda^ 
AlihouKh,  in  the  absence  of  older  literature,  no  actual  occw 
rence  or  the  term  before  the  second  century  a.d.  can  be  quoted, 
there  is  no  known  fkct  that  even  remotely  indicates  that  it  ns 
not  emi^loyed  and  understood  to  have  the  same  meMiing  a  few 
generations  earUer. 

The  phrase  translated  6  vlbs  toS  dy^pwrov,  therefore, 
naturally  conveyed  the  sense  of  'man.'  Tlus  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  appropriate  meaning  in  the  passages 
whose  authenticity  on  other  grounds  is  least  subject  to 
doubt  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  one  or  anodier  of 
these  sayings  the  indeterminate  bar  'ndK,  *  a  man,*  was 
originally  used,  or  that  the  emphatic  en^og  had  already 
lost  its  force.  It  would  then  imply  otily  a  natural  mb- 
apimhension,  and  no  violence,  if  snch  an  utterance  as 
'  A  man  may  pardon  sins '  should  have  been  interpreted, 
■  Even  a  man — vis.,  this  man,'  (k  'Thoi^h  I  am  a  man, 
I  have  the  right  to  pardon  sins '  ;  and  the  question  as 
to  the  authoi^  mvolved  may  {so  WeDhanaen)  have 
assisted  in  giving  the  impresrion  that  Jesos  referred  to 
himself.  Rut  from  this  undemanding  of  the  phrase  to 
the  conception  that  Jesus  designated  fay  it  his  Mcsnih- 
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ship  the  distance  is  very  great  A  person  speaking 
Aramaic  might  of  course  refer  to  a  third  person  as  '  The 
man,*  if  he  bad  already  introduced  him.  Tbeie  seems 
to  be  no  instance  of  th^  among  the  recorded  sayings  of 
Jesus.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that '  the  man ' 
was  a  corrent  Messianic  title,  and  the  natural  impression 
upon  a  person  to  whom  Aramaic  was  the  vernacular, 
that  a  speaker  employing  the  term  bar-ndJd  referred  to 
man  in  geneml,  any  man,  renders  it  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  this  phrase,  without  further  qualification, 
can  ever  have  bom  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
Mesnah.  Snce,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  &  vl.  r.  d.  is 
sometimes  put  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus  where  the  generic 
use  is  out  of  the  question,  the  recourse  to  the  Aramaic 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  criterion  of  genuineness. 

But  if  iar-ndJa  meant  simply  'man,'  why  was  it 
ss.  FoTM  of  ^'^'^^^''^  ^  ifSp^w,  and  not 

nVHv  °  MpwrMf   The  answer  is  to  be  found 

partly  in  the  Gredc  ver^  of  the  OT. 

and  partly  in  the  development  of  tbot^ht 
in  Gredc"  speaking  Christian  circles. 

The  Hebrew  6eH-Adtlm  w&i  by  9  ai  a  rule  rentlered  nXht 
ArJpMgw  (vibt  at^fMtfrwv  Jobl6ai,  uib{  yirycrouc  many  MSS 
Jer.  49  33),  and  so  also  bar-indi  in  Dan.  T  13  (0  and  Tbe 

floral  b'mt  Sddut  is  translated  VMt  i.v$pii«ntv,  :  S.  18 19  a  S.  7  14 
».53i4  Mic.S6  Prov.S43i  Ps-OTs  14da,  and  ol  vUii  thv 
ax&pmmmv,  Joell  la  and  fr^uently  in  Prav.  ;  b'ni  hil-AdAm  Is 
translated  ot  uioi  aiSpwKtav  in  I  K.  8  39,  and  01  viol  titv  iti0pArmv 
in  Gen.  11 5  3  Gi,  6  30  Ps.  83  13  145 13.  Of  roost  import- 

ance is  the  tuuge  in  Ecclus-,  where  the  Hebrew  has  uniformly 
i'ml  Ad-dtfnm  and  this  seems  originally  to  have  been  rendered 
everywhere  01  viol  nv  oK^puirav  fl  13  23B  8iB^  ai  8i>  93), 
K  vutl  Twi-  oi-tfpiiiMf  occurring  only  sporadically  in  MSS  as  a 
conection  and  viot  inSpi&mt  as  an  alternative  reading  in  Ssi 
(f/P  147  149,  Aid.).  tt  is  significant  that  Aauila  also 

has  al  i>i«t  rov  ivipAvou  in  8 11  where  his  text  ha«  been  pre- 
served. To  a  Greek  this  could  scarcely  have  conveyed  any 
other  idea  than  'the  sons  of  the  man,'  the  man  being  some 
paniirular  person  previously  mentioned.  Aouila,  as  well  as 
the  tra^Ucor  of  Ecclus.,  thought  in  Aramaic,  bad  A'tii  'ndid  in 
mind,  and  used  anOfmmt  as  a  collective  after  the  fashion  of 
*Mil£f.  In  Dan,  5  21  mihbinl  endid  is  simply  rendered 

iwi  Twr  ai>4»«nM>  (0).  Instep  of  following  this  example  and 
rendering  iar-nMl  by  h  avtptwos,  the  Christian  translator 
adopted  the  more  oomnuMi  custom  observed  in  the  Greek  version 
and  particularly  what  seems  to  have  been  its  most  recent  form 
seen  m  Ecclus. 

A  Hdlenistic  Jew  familiar  with  Aramaic  would, 
therefore,  be  quite  likely  to  divine  behind  d  vlbt  toD 
dwffpwrou  an  original  bar-niH,  whilst  a  (Areek.  naturally 
inquiring  who  the  ifSpmnn  was,  would  be  piusled 
the  expresnoD.  If  this  conceivably  caused  a  heatancy 
in  some  minds  to  em[doy  it,  it  cotainly  was  to  many 
an  additional  reason  for  its  use.  The  air  of  nqrstey 
surrotmcUng  it  made  it  peculiarly  fitting  as  a  secret 
intimation  of  Messiahship.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
phrase  is  not  a  fresh  translation  of  a  Semitic  original  in 
everjr  place  whoe  it  oocois.  Possibly  this  is  not  the 
case  anywhere.  It  may  have  been  employed  in  oral 
teadiing  and  in  earlier  writings  before  any  of  our 
gospel  were  written,  and  adopted  by  the  evangelists  as 
an  already  current  designation.  The  use  of  o  i^Idi  ro{i 
(Utfpwirou,  not  only  in  passages  where  the  employment 
in  the  GmA.  Kble  of  ivSpuxot  as  if  it  were  a  colleaive 
like  'nSli  rendered  it  possible  to  see  through  il  a  bar- 
mdtS  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  '  man,'  but  also  where  this 
would  have  been  impossible,  inevitalfly  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
passages  having  different  claims  to  authenticity. 

The  idea  that  we  possess  in  the  Synoptic  gospels 
accurate  transcripts  of  the  words  of  Jestis  is  already 
87  VotA  of  when  the  69  occurrences  are 


^^y^l    what  are  deemed  immistakable  duplicates. 

For  if  the  as  passages  (see  §  la)  thus 
du|dicated  are  examined,  a  substantial  agreement  is 
intleed  fbund,  but  not  absolute  identity,  and  the  differ- 
ences are  sometimes  such  as  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  a  more  or  less  accurate  rendering  of  en  assumed 
Aramaic  txiginal. 
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In  the  case  of  the  17  passages  found  only  in  Mt  or 
Lk. ,  some  are  obviously  duplicates  of  sayings  already 
recorded  within  these  gospsls,  others  have  sjmoptlc 
parallels  in  wtucb  the  pbrase  does  not  occur,  and  others 
still  are  manifistly  later  glosses.  While  d  priori  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  posdUlity  of  a  genuine 
utterance  having  been  preserved  only  in  one  go^iel,  on 
examination  the  decidedly  secondary  character  of  all 
these  seventeen  instances  becomes  apparent. 

Not  only  is  Mt.  10  23  without  a  parallel  in  Lk.  12  11/.,  but  the 
whole  section  Mt.  1017-25  predicting  the  suffering  of  the 
apostles  reflects  a  time  when  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Church  was  still  confined  to  Israel.  The  alleKOrical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  found  only  in  Mt.  18  37-41,  shows 
the  strong  feeling  against  Antinomianism  in  the  early  Church 
but  also  the  wisdom  with  which  some  of  her  leaders  left  the 
punishment  of  heretics  for  the  Messiah  when  he  should  appear. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  Evaneelist  wrote  this  com* 
mentary.  On  Mt.1613,  see  |  39.  In  MLlSae  the  'Son  of 
Man '  coming  in  his  tcinEdom  has  probably  taken  the  place  of 

*  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  is  suggested  by  Lk.  0  37,  where '  the 
kingdom  of  God '  is  used,  and  MOi  i  ,  where  it  is  expanded  into 
'the  kingdom  of  God  already  come  with  power.'  When  Mt, 
19  38^  is  compared  with  Lk.I839and  Mk.lUa^,  it  ts  clearly  seen 
that  each  evangelist  has  modified  the  utLcrance  or  roistered  a 
peculiar  tradition,  While  Lk.  seems  to  be  nearer  the  original, 
the  omission  of  *  lands '  is  in  harmony  with  his  general  attitude, 
and  'kingdom  of  God'  is  bis  synonym  for  the  more  idiomatic 
'kingdom  of  heaven.'  Instead  of  'for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,'  Mk.  has  'for  my  sake  and  for  the  eospel's  sake,' 
specifies  the  fu^re  blessings,  and  significantly  adds  *  with  perse- 
cutions ' ;  Mt.  introduces  the  answer  by  v,  a8  and  has  '  lor  my 
name's  sake.'  If  'the  sign  of  the  Son  tsf  man '  in  ML 
94  30a  had  formed  a  part  of  the  original  apocalypse,  it  is  likcty 
to  have  been  preserved  by  Mk.  and  Lk.  (see  |  41).  The  com- 
mentators have  not  yet  discovered  what  the  sign  is.  Was  it  a 
flame  of  fire  (2  Thess-ls)  or  a  crossf  In  either  case,  this 
additional  feature  would  not  be  very  old.  On  Mt.2fi3i,  see 
I  41.  The  statement  of  a  fact  (Mk.  14  1/  Lk.  22 1  /)  has  been 
changed  into  a  [mdiction  in  Mt.  iSa.  Instead  of  for  the  sake 
of  the  Son  of  man '  in  Lk.  63a,  Mt.  5 11  has  'for  my  sake,'  but 
even  this  is  a  later  addition.  When  Lk.  12  S  u  compared 
with  Mt.  IO32  it  is  apparent  that  Kaym  in  the  latter  place  is 
more  original  than  the  title,  but  also  chat  the  whole  verse  is 
secondary.  Lk.  17  ao-aa  is  not  in  harmony  with  what  follows, 
and  Paul,  Wernle,  and  Holtzmonn  have  rightly  painted  out  the 
disenchantment  of  the  Church  expressed  in  IT  aa.  Jiklicher 
{GUichttitrttUH  Jesu,  2  388)^  recognises  that  Lk.  18  8$  is  a  late 
addition  similarly  expressing  the  painful  disappointment  as 
regards  the  parousia.  The  beautiful  comment,  Lk.  19 10,  may 
be  this  evangelist's  tribute  to  Jesus,  or  an  inteipolation  in  this 
place  as  in  Mt.l8ii,  The  exhortation,  IJc8l3^-36,  is  un> 
doubtedly,  as  Wemie  ISjth.  Fntft,  17)  observes,  the  work  of 
Lk.  himself.  Hollzmaim  thinks  that  Lk.  224i  is  also  a  creation 
of  the  evangelist  and  calls  attention  to  its  rhetorical  character 
(HC,(^  1901,  p.  414)-  In  Mt-  36 50  the  text  is  scarcely  sound, 
and  the  account  of  Judas'  treason  is  of  doubtful  historicity  (see 
Judas  Iscakiot,  If  1,  10).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Lk. 
V2  48  goes  back  to  an  Aramaic  original  that  conveyed  the  sense ; 

*  Is  it  with  a  kiss  that  thou  betrayest  a  man  (^ar-mf/if)? '  And 
Mt.  20  50  may  originally  have  had  as  a  variant  '  Why  dost  thou 
betray  (mfMt  for  rapatiZtot)  a  friend  7 '  Two  men  in  daxtUng 
raiment,  evidently  angels,  remind  the  women  in  Lk.  27?  that 
Jesus  had  predicted  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  son  of 
man.  Addresses  by  angels  do  not  belong  to  bistoiT.  How 
little  Lk..cared  for  mere  verbal  accuracy  is  seen  in  the  act  that 
the  quotation  made  by  the  angd  does  not  quite  oone^ond  to 
any  prediction  recorded. 

A  study  of  these  passages  shows  with  what  freedom 
sayings  of  Jesus  were  certainly  modified  and  apparently 
created. 

If  words  occturing  only  in  one  gospel  are  naturally 
somewhat  more  open  to  susincion  than  those  found  in 
two  or  three,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  presumption  in  favour  of  genuineness 
does  not  necessarily  increase  by  duplication,  as  it  may 
only  imply  the  copying  of  one  evangelist  by  another  or 
the  use  of  a  common  source.  The  reliability  of  any 
saying  must  then  ultimately  depend  upon  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  the  document  Miere  it  first  appeared 
or  the  cturent  of  tradition  it  r^stered. 

To  assume,  as  many  scholars  do,  that  the  evangelical  tradition 
has  been  preserved  in  its  purity  in  Mk.  is  to  draw  a  very  rash 
conclusion  from  the  doubtful  theory  of  Mk.'s  priority.  The 
fact  that  no  passage  containing  the  phrase  is  fouiul  in  Mk.  that 
is  not  also  found  in  Mt.,  or  Lk.,  or  both,  onlf  shows  that  Mk. 
remained  free  from  some  of  the  later  additions  to  the  other 
synoptics.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  it  is  the  text  of 
higher  and  greater  prestige  that  because  of  its  wider  use  is 
most  enncbed  in  diat  way.    Thus  our  best  Greek  MS  of  Ecdtu. 
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hu  tb«  greatest  number  of  intemalatioai,  «4uk  far  Interior 
MSS  are  relatively  free  from  ■ddiUooa  to  the  text  (see  Schmidt, 
'KocleMaMicM'  in  Ttm^  SOU). 

The  evidence  of  later  expansions  of  ML ,  most  clearly 
presented  by  Hilgenfeld,  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
new  indications  of  similar  accretions  to  the  original  Lk- 
already  suggested  by  Marcion's  gospel,  are  forthcoming. 
The  assumption  that  Mk.'s  conception  of  Jesus'  attitude 
to  the  Measiahship  was  different  from  that  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.  and  more  h^torical  can  scarcely  maintain  itadf 
after  Wrede's  criticisin.  As  the  prejiulice  in  favour  of 
Mk. ,  based  on  a  shorter  text  and  a  supposed  correcter 
view  of  Jesus'  career,  is  removed,  and  the  different 
versions  of  each  saying  are  compared  and  tested  in  their 
presumable  Aramaic  form,  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
facts  will  show  at  once  how  far  all  the  synoptics  are 
from  reflecting  accurately  the  words  of  Jesus  without 
losing  touch  altogether  with  the  oldest  tradition,  and  in 
what  sense  the  earliest  testimony  as  to  the  succession  of 
these  gospels,  representing  the  order  as  Mt. ,  Mk. ,  and 
Lk.,  is  to  be  accepted.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  there 
are  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  not  found  in  Mlc,  that 
may  go  back  to  original  sayings  of  Jesus ;  that  the 
only  passage  found  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  but  not  in  ML, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  authentic ;  that  there  is  no 
genuine  saying  preserved  in  Lk.  that  is  not  also  found 
in  Mt.  ;  that  there  are  passages  in  Mk.  as  u-ell  as  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.  that  are  clearly  of  very  late  origin  ;  and 
that  there  are  passages  in  Mk.  as  well  as  in  Mt.  a.ad 
Lk.  in  which  the  phrase  may  go  back  to  an  original 
bar-ndid  even  after  the  episode  at  Ctesarea  Philippi. 

Among  the  eight  pa<(Mf;e«  found  only  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  Mt. 
i9o(Lk.D58X  11 19  (734),  and  1233a  (12  10a)  probably  go  back 
to  original  utterances  of  Jesu.i  (see  |  3B);  1:^40  (11  30)  is  an 
interpolation  puticularly  clumsy  in  Mt. ;  24  37  37  39  (IT  a^afi  30) 
belong  to  the  ivnoptic  apocalypKUee  |  and  SO  44  (1246)  is 
recognised  bv  JQlicher  (l.e.  2 143  aa  a  later  gloss.  Among 
the  nve  found  in  Ml.  and  Mk.,  Mi.  17  9  (9  b)  refers  to  the  vision 
on  the  mountain.  In  Jetus*  Uiedme,  not  even  his  most  iotunate 
dlKiples  had  had  anything  to  relate  concerning  hii  luminous 
heavenly  body.  Did  thi«  necessarily  exclude  the  pcsulHlity  of 
a  vision  of  this  body  before  hisdeathf  Not  to  the  minds  01  the 
evangelists,  unce  they  had  accustomed  themselves  to  die 
thouglit  that  Jesus  had  forbidden  all  such  disclosures  concern- 
ing himself  before  he  should  rise  from  Che  dead.  This  vision 
(opoiia.)  is  thus  an  anticipation  of  (he  vision  that  spread  the 
belief  in  his  resurrection.  The  Elijah  question,  Mi.  1"  10-13 
(Mk.  911-13),  consequently  bad  no  connection  originally  with 
what  pre(.-edea ;  the  text  in  Mk.  is  late  and  conrused  (so  also 
Wemfe,  I.C.,  133),  whikt  that  in  Mt.  is  in  good  order  and  ihe 
ooncltuton  may  be  a  rendering  of  '  So  must  a  man  (rn^)  suffer 
by  them,'  referring  to  John  the  Baptist.  MLSOaa  (Mk.1045) 
commenu  reinwpectively  on  the  exemplification  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  of  the  principle  he  baa  just  laid  down.,  I.k. 
32  27-30  is  >  later  and  less  valuable  interpretation  that  curiou&ly 
misundentandi  the  thought  that  Jesus  wished  to  convey.  Mt. 
Sa34i((Mk.UBi^occunin  an  interpolation  which  brnks  the 
connection  between  tt  sM  and  as  (14  is  and  aa)  with  an  account 
that  has  been  placed  by  Lk.  at  the  end  (92  21-93)  and  even  there 
is  probably  unnistoriod.  The  occumnce  of  the  phrase  in  Ht. 
3645  (Mk.  144i]l  not  found  b  Lk.  where  the  <mneclion  is 
belter,  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  place  Jadas  gained 
In  Christian  legend  (so  WdlliauaaO-  (On  Mk.  831  [Lk.  »aa], 
smI  4o-> 

Among  the  mriit  paasagei  found  in  all  the  Synoptics,  Mt.,9s 
(Hk.Sio  Lk.6a4)  and  fi>K  ISS  (Mh.  3a8  Lk.6s>  probably'go 
bade  to  original  utterance*.  Mt.  IS  a?  (Mk.  8  38  Lk.  9  20)  is 
clearly  a  later  addition,  further  tranrformed  by  Mk.  and  Lk. 
Mt.  17 39  (Mk. 9  31  Lk. 944) and  Mi.  20  ta  (Mk.  IO33  Lk- 18  3i> 
Is  a  prediction  tX  his  death  (see  |  40^  Ml  ZTjoA  (Mk.  IS  26 
Lk.  31 97)  belongs  to  the  Synoptic  apocalypse  (see  |  41).  Mt. 
S034a  (Mk.Maia  Lk.S393)  bdotigB  to  the Interpobtion  con- 
Mdered  above.  The  absence  of  disciples  «4tneising  the  scene, 
the  conflict  with  judicial  practice,  the  absurdity  of  the  false 
testimony,  the  fidlurc  to  produce  any  statement  that  a  Jewish 
court  could  have  construed  into  blasphemy,  and_  the  contra- 
dictions and  evident  Christian  colounng  render  it  extremdy 
difhcidt  to  believe  in  the  historical  character  of  the  trial  before 
the  Sanbedrin.  (Cp  Symedxium-)  In  Mt.  2O64  Jesus  answers 
the  question  iriitther  b«  is  the  Mesdah  '  thoo  sayest  it,*  in  Lk. 
SSes'ye  say  that  lam.'  The  pbun  import  b  '  You  say  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  but  I  have  made  no  audi  statenwnL'  It  is 
significant  that  these  two  evangelistB  should  have  hesitatMl  to 
put  upon  the  lips  of  Tesua  an  aflirmativa  answer  even  under 
oadi.  So  strong  was  the  tradition  that  Jesus  did  not  in  his  life- 
time claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  so  firm  the  omvictkm  that  h« 
guarded  his  secret  to  the  end.  They  Iclt  jnstifiod  only  in 
ascribing  to  him  a  cw«rt  reference  to  the  Mwiiah  in  the  Inird 
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petson  and  with  the  secret  name.  Hk.  0'6s)  lacks  some  of  tbf 
exprearion*  in  Ht.  and  Lk.,  but  departs  widely  from  ibe  earlier 
tradition  by  making  Jesus  acknowledge  his  Mettiahibip.  Cp 
the  searching  criticism  of  Brandt  {Bo.  G4idU  SS^X 

In  view  of  this  indispensable  literary  criticism,  it  is  <tf  no 
smalt  importance  that  it  is  possible  by  ttiming  the  Greek 
M.  Oflnnlna  vernacular  of  Jesus  to  tA- 

■ayingi  dorins  ?il=T*  '"^T  ^  '^'5^ 

oSlIaM      from  the  prevailmg  conceptions  of  the 

early  Church  and  so  bold  and  original 
as  to  raise  the  strongest  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness.  Such  are,  in  the  first 
place,  ML  9  6  and  12  8  (and  paralleb),  found  in  all  the 
synoptics.  In  the  former  case  the  qtiestioo  is  debated 
whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  assure  another  man  that 
his  sins  are  pardoned.  The  Pharisees  maintain  (bat 
God  alone  can  pardon  sin.  They  probably  regarded 
absolution  in  the  name  of  God  as  a  priestly  function. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah 
to  forgive  sins,  and  no  intimation  that  Jesus  looked 
upon  this  as  a  privilege  to  be  exercised  only  by  himself. 
Chi  the  contrary,  he  enjoius  bis  disciples  to  use  this 
power  (Ml  18 18).  Such  a  ^mple  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness, flowing  from  a  living  baXh  in  a  heavenly  father's 
love,  was  to  Jesus  no  sacerdotal  act.  Any  man  had  a 
right  to  extend  iL 

In  Ml  128  the  generic  meaning  is  equally  clear.  The 
disciples  having  eaten  com  as  they  passed  through  the 
field,  «re  accused  of  breaking  the  sabbath.  Jesus 
defends  them  by  quoting  the  example  of  David,  who  ate 
of  the  shew  bread,  which,  according  to  the  law,  be  bad  no 
right  to  do,  and  gave  his  foUowen  pennisHon  to  do  so. 
The  point  is  not  that  David  and  his  '  greater  son '  may 
take  liberties  with  God's  law  which  would  be  wrong  for 
others,  but  clearly  that  so  godly  a  man  as  Dand 
recognised  that  the  sustenance  of  life  was  in  Crod's  ej-es 
more  important  than  the  maintenance  of  the  cult. 
Lest  this  should  be  misundentood,  he  adds  another 
argument  The  law  permits  the  priests  to  woric  on  the 
sabbath,  thus  regarding  the  commanded  cessation  of 
labour  as  less  important  than  the  maintenance  of  di\-ine 
worship.  The  thought  is  not  that  be  and  his  had 
priestly  rights,  for  they  had  none,  and  Jesus  had  no 
interest  in  the  sacrifidal  cult,  as  the  next  siaiemenl 
shows.  But  even  from  the  atandptnnt  of  the  law  there 
were  things  more  important  than  the  enjoined  cessation 
of  work.  Man  was  not  made  for  the  sabbath,  but  the 
sabbath  for  man ;  therefore  man  is  also  lord  aS  she 
sabbath.  This  conclusion  alone  is  relevant  to  the 
argument  If  it  were  i>ecessary  to  prove  that  the 
Messiah  might  break  the  law  or  authorise  his  disciples 
to  do  so,  how  oonld  so  startling  a,  proposition  be 
estaUished  by  the  general  consideratiai  that  the  sabhatfi 
was  made  for  man's  sake  ?  There  is  indeed  no  evidence 
that  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  to  vitdate  or  obn^te 
the  divinely  given  law.  The  very  suggestion  would 
probably  have  produced  a  shock.  If  Jesus  really 
desired  to  convince  his  bearers  that  the  Messiah  bad  a 
right  to  dispense  from  obetlknce  to  the  law  and  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  be  must  have  understood  that  what 
was  needed  for  that  purpose  was  arefinmce  to  a  recog- 
nised Messianic  passage  ascribing  such  powers  to  the 
Messiah  or  a  firmly-rooted  tradition  to  this  efiect,  and  a 
straightforward  presentation  and  vindication  of  his 
claims,  all  the  more  necessary  if  he  did  not  wish  his 
Messiahship  to  be  taken  in  a  political  sense.  Were  it 
possible  that  the  Aramaic  word  be  used  for  '  Son  of 
man '  could  have  been  interpreted  as  a  Messianic  title, 
the  imfxesskm  left  on  the  Pharisees  would  stQl  have 
been  that  he  had  defended  law-breaking  on  the  ground 
that  the  lower,  the  sabbath,  must  yield  to  the  higher, 
man,  and  had  made  such  a  sweeping  application  of  a 
general  principle,  true  enough  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  would  allow  any  man  to  set  aside  any  ordinance  of 
God. 

'  The  foxes  have  boles,  and  the  birds  of  the  heavens 
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have  oests,  but  a  man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head' 
(Ml  Sao)  may  be  a  proverb  quoted  by  Jesus  or  an 
epigram  coined  on  the  spot.  In  either  case  the  scribe 
no  doubt  saw  the  hint  quickly.  Man's  life  is  fiiU  of 
danger  and  uncertainty.  Where  will  he  reside  to- 
morrow ?  Nature  cares  for  the  beasts ;  they  are  not 
driven  from  home  and  hearth  for  their  convietions. 
The  thought  probably  never  occurred  to  the  scribe  that 
this  Galikean  teacher  had  in  the  same  breath  announced 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  complained  that  though  he 
was  so  great  a  man  he  neither  owned  a  house  nor  had 
a  lodging- place. 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  charged  him  with  performing 
bis  cures  by  the  aid  of  Bedzebnb.  In  this  he  saw  a 
blasf^Mmy,  because  he  Mt  that  hb  success  in  curing  the 
ack  was  due  to  a  divine  spirit  that  possessed  him.  Yet 
he  was  careful  to  distinguish  between  an  attack  upon  a 
fellow-man  and  a  denunciation  of  the  spirit  operating 
through  him.  Th^efore  he  says,  '  If  any  one  speaks 
against  a  man,  that  may  be  pardoned,  but  he  that 
speaks  against  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  do  pardon ' 
(Mt-lSsa).  No  person  in  the  audience  could  have 
understood  him  to  say :  '  Vou  may  blaspheme  the 
Messiah  with  impunity,  but  not  ihe  Holy  Ghost,'  The 
distinction  is  clearly  between  the  divine  spirit  and  the 
human  instrumentality. 

Wellhauieii  prefers  the  reading  in  Mk.  SaS^  and  assumes 
that  a  nuiundcTStandinK  arose  through  the  original  reading  in 
Lie  12  lo  which,  on  the  (KisLi  of  the  absence  of  ASyov  in  Marcion, 
he  translates  into  Aranutic  and  renders  *  all  that  is  said' by  man ' 
(m^II^^  I'DN  n  Ss)-  1'his  is  an  ingenious  Btweesdon ;  but  an 
omission  on  the  put  of  Mk.  seems  more  probiiSw  than  such  a 
misapprehenuon.  For,  whether  the  woraa  were  uttered  by 
Jesus  or  not,  tlMy  seem  to  have  oripnated  u  snne  such  reflec* 
lion  as  we  mid  in  i  S.  895. 

In  Mt.  II19  Jesus  may  be  rightly  represented  as 
having  said  'John  comes  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
and  tlwy  say.  He  has  a  devil ;  a  man  conies  who  eats 
and  drinks  and  they  say,  Behold  a  glutton  and  a  wine- 
bibber.  * 

The  account  in  Mt.  IS  13-30  of  Jesus'  question  to  the 
disdples  giving  occasion  for  Peter's  confession  has 
SB  Tha  nhMM  5^''^''y  suffered  by  later  expansions. 
_i  __?T_r^  Such  is  the  pontifical  diploma  presented 


notwtdat 


i  pontifical  diploma  presented 
to  Peter  hi  vv.  17-19.    Such  also  the 
uMllnyL'    addition  '  the  Son  of  the  living  God '  in 
pmiippi.  ^      ^  second  question  has 

been  preserved  in  Syr.  Sin.  Namely,  '  Who  is  this  Son 
of  man  ? '  added  to  Ihe  first,  '  What  do  men  say  con- 
cerning me  ? '  '  This '  may  perhaps  be  put  to  the 
account  of  the  Syriac  translator  (so  Schmiedel).  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  '  Who  is  this  man  (tor-nd/i)?' 
is  a  gloss  already  in  the  Aramaic,  leading  the  later 
glossUor  to  introduce  by  contrast  the  title  oi  Christ's 
divinity.  It  is  evident  that  the  interpolator  lived 
at  a  period  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See 
was  being  established.  At  that  time  the  term  '  Son  of 
man '  would  be  understood  to  denote  the  human  nature 
as  distinct  from  Ihe  divine.  Apart  from  these  additions, 
Mt.  seems  to  have  preserved  an  earlier  text  than  Mk. 
897^  and  Lk.  B  isj^  Desirous  to  proclaim  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  Jerusalem  also,  Jesus 
api»rently  hesitated  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  political  movement.  Hence,  the  question  as 
to  what  men  thought  of  him.  If  the  answer  was 
reassuring  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  seeing 
that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  jvophet  and  not  as  an 
as|xrant  to  Messiahship,  he  had  to  reckon  also  with  the 
attitude  of  his  own  disciples.  When  Peter,  utterly  mis- 
understanding the  question  as  to  their  views,  took  the 
occasion  to  express  his  own  hope,  Jesus  was  obliged  to 
'  command  the  disciples  that  th^  should  not  say  to  any 
man  that  he  was  the  Mesuah,'  as  it  is  emphatically  put 
in  Ml 

According  to  Mk,  831  (Lk.  9a»)  Jesus  announced  his 
death  and  resuirection  after  three  days  immediately 
upon  Peter's  confession.    Of  this  Mt  knows  nothing. 
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The  first  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
AA  iiairia  nt  foufld  in  ML  17«  (Mk.  9ia), 

*^      .  original  Aramaic  conveyed  the  sense 

(iMth  ajirf  must  a  man  (iar-ndJ)  suffer  by 

—^r^atim.  disciples  understood 

•■■iu««cara.  thftthespoketoihemconceniingJohnthB 
Baptist,'  V.  13.  Later,  this  would  naturally  be  mis- 
understood as  a  reference  to  himself.  The  original 
form  of  Ml  20a8  (Mk.  10  45)  may  have  been  'Man  has 
not  come  {sc.  into  the  world)  to  be  served,  but  to  serve.' 
When  this  was  applied  to  Jesus,  the  dogma  of  the 
'  ransom '  seems  to  have  been  added. 

In  Chm.  Horn.  18  39  (ed.  Scbwe^ler^  Peter  quotes  the 
following  words  of  Je»us :  Ta  kfoBv.  iABttv  Sti,  uiueafiiot  Si  tivrit 
St'  ot  ipx*nu  '  6^oufc  KcH  rk  xaxk  avAyrn  JABfiv,  aial  It  Si  ot 
tpxrrai.  "The  work  in  which  this  ts  found  probably  dates  from 
tne  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180);  cp  Hilgenfeld,  Clrm. 
Rtteg.  and  Horn.,  1848,  p.  305^,  ZH^Tk.,  ie69>  p.  353,  EinL 
p.  4a.  The  same  saving  is  reported  by  Aphraates :  'good  is 
sure  to  come  and  it  u  well  witn  him  through  whom  it  comes  j 
«vil  ftlso  must  come,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  it  comes 
(&  I,  ed.  GraAin).  Aphiaatcs  used  Tatian's  DiaUsutrvM.  The 
generic  sense  of  bar^mdld  in  each  part  of  this  section,  natiually 
enough  applied  to  Jesus  and  Judas  in  Ml  88  24  Mk.14  41  Lk. 
28  39,  was  conseqnuuty  sdlT  preserved  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 

Of  the  two  passages  fotmd  in  all  the  synoptics,  ML 
17m  (Mk.93>  IJc.94«)  and  Ml20j8  (Mk.1033  Lk. 
I831),  the  latter  furnishes  a  more  natural  situation. 
That  Jesus  cannot  have  predicted  in  detail  his  death 
and  resurrection  after  three  days  or  on  the  third  day,  is 
evident  to  all  critical  students.  But  the  difllculty  of 
suppressing  the  political  hopes  of  his  followers  and  the 
prejudices  and  opposition  he  was  sure  to  encounter  in 
Jerusalem  may  well  have  filled  his  mind  with  forebodings 
of  evil.  He  fell  back,  however,  upon  Ihe  conviction 
that  the  highest  good,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would 
come,  and  that  it  would  be  well  with  any  man  who 
assisted  in  its  coming  and  suffered  for  its  sak&  He  no 
doubt  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  although 
his  idea  seems  to  have  been  nearer  the  Essene  than  the 
Pharisaic  conception.  As  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
had  been  raised  out  of  death  into  an  eternal  life  with 
God,  so  be  expected  to  be  raised,  ML22a3^  (Mk.  12 
13^  Lk.20ao^).  This  hope  he  may  have  expressed 
by  some  such  word  as  '  man  must  pass  away  but  he 
will  rise  again.'  Even  this  would  be  improbable,  if 
Pfieiderer  were  right  in  assuming  that  Jesus  cherished 
no  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem. 

Considering  Lk.  2236  as  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus, 
Pfieiderer  [New  World,  1899,  p.  431  ^.)  concludes 
that,  as  he  ordered  his  disciples  to  buy  swords,  probably 
to  defend  themselves  against  hired  assassins,  he  cannot 
have  gone  to  Jerusakim  with  the  '  purpose  of  djring  there 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  but  of  contending 
and  conquering.'  It  might  be  said  that,  if  he  advised 
his  followers  to  arm  themselves,  the  thought  of  danger 
and  death  must  have  been  present  with  him.  But  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  he  ever  gave  any  such 
counsel.  If  he  had  actually  urged  his  followers  to  sell 
their  very  garments  in  order  to  purchase  swords,  without 
explaining  his  purpose,  he  must  have  contemplated  a 
coup  d'itai  and  thtfe  would  have  been  plenty  of  swords 
at  his  disposal,  but  there  would  have  been  a  certain 
disingenuousness  in  his  rebuke,  Mt.  2653,  so  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  he  had 
preached,  since  he  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  Ihe  sword  and  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
an  urgent  necessity.  The  earlier  traditioti  in 

Mt.  and  Mk.  knows  nothing  of  such  a  command  given 
by  Jesus ;  but  it  preserved  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
disciples  had  drawn  a  sword  and  cut  off  a  man's  ear. 
How  was  this  sword  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Jesus  had 
ordered  iL  For  what  purpose?  Lk.2297  gives  the 
answer,  ■  This  iriudi  is  written  must  be  accomplished 
in  me,  "And  he  was  reidioned  with  the  lawless."' 
Jesus,  of  course,  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
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die,  but  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom. 
Nevertheleu  he  no  doubt  realised  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  and  only  put  bis  life  into  jeopardy  because  he 
deemed  it  necessary  for  the  aecompUsluiient  of  his  voA, 
sustained  the  while  by  the  hope  that  the  kingdom  o[ 
heaven  would  come  in  the  world  and  to  himself  a  share 
in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

In  Mt.244-36  'the  Son  of  man'  occurs  five  times; 
in  Mk.ld5-3>  only  once,  and  in  Lk.  21 8-36  twice. 

„   _  ^     .  Mt.S43o*(Mk.p3«sLk.«l97XwliichUalike 
41.  Tom    in  all  the  synoptta,  has  no  doubt  been  drawn 
gyn^Ue    trOfB  the  EaU  apocalypse.    Before  it  Ml  intro. 
AmmIwm  dnces  the  term  twice — vii.,  inS4a7wluchisalso 
foond  in  Lk.  JTa4  and  in  84300  whidi  has  no 
rnnlld.  The  second  occurrence  In  Lk.  (31  yi)  ii  alio  without  a 
duplieate;  irtiileUL  M37  sycotrespond  toLit.  l?aa  30. 

If  the  passage  which  the  three  gospels  have  in  common 
was  the  first  in  the  original  apocalypse  that  rrierred  to 
the  Son  of  man,  it  may  well  be  that  it  conveyed  the 
meaning,  '  they  shall  see  a  man  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,'  and  he  will,  etc.  If  Ml  24 97  actually  pre- 
ceded it,  this  sense  wouki  not  be  possible ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  original  has  been  reproduced 
eiactly  or  in  order.  Until  further  discoveries  ^all  have 
been  made,  it  will  remain  most  probable  that  'the 
man '  was  first  introduced  as  '  a  man,'  as  in  En.  46  and 
4  Eera  18-  This  apocalypse  may  not  originally  have 
been  put  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus.  When  its  fr^ments 
once  secured  a  place  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  conception  of  the  term  ■  Son  of  man ' 
must  have  been  profound.  If  even  i  tAbt  ro8  i^Bpiirov 
to  persona  femiliar  with  Aramaic  might  still  have  con- 
veyed the  sense  of  dar-ndJd  (see  §  36),  the  man  coming 
with  the  clouds  or  appearing  as  a  lightning  flash  was  too 
pkiinly  the  celestial  being  described  in  Dan.  7 13  to  be 
considered  as  refetiing  to  man  in  general.  A  new 
mode  of  thought  was  naturally  givoi  to  familiar  utter- 
ances. It  was  this  heavenly  man  whohad  been  without 
a  home  on  earth,  who  had  authority  over  the  sabbath 
and  the  right  to  pardon  sins,  who  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  men  and  predicted  his  advent  in  glory  and 
power.  The  title  was  substituted  for  the  personal 
pronoun ;  old  sayings  were  modified,  new  ones  formed. 
Where  Jesus  had  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
whose  coming  he  expected,  the  Church  spoke  of  the  Son 
of  man  for  whose  coming  she  eagerly  looked.  Among 
the  new  creations  none  is  grander  than  the  jtidgment 
scene  in  Mt  25.  Its  chief  significance  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  the  judge  identifies  himself  with  his 
brethren,  or  that  the  nations  are  judged  by  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
judged  exclusively  bf  moral  tests  :  men's  eternal  welfare 
u  determined  by  their  unccMiscious  goodness  in  dealing 
with  Uieir  humblest  felk>w-nien. 

An  mdicati<»i  of  the  date  of  the  lynoptic  apocalypse  in  iis 
Christian  form  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  ii  follows 
In  HL  immediatdy  upon  a  passage  that  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  Zo4«*  w  0*ov,  as  Strauss  has  shown  iZtVTk., 
1S63,  p.  84  j^).  This  'Wisdom  of  God'  cannot  have  been 
written  long  Dcfore  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  it  contains  an 
alluMon  to  the  nturder  of  Zechariah  b.  Barachia  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (cp  Jofc  B/  Iv.  6  4  [H  335>  343& 

Jerome  ( Vir.  III.  a)  afiinns  that  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  had  translated  into 
G0B1»1  Latin,  the  statement  was 

^Mtm^^ata  Jesus  after  his  resurrec- 

^r2r?~/^  I'on,  '  look  bread,  blessed,  brake,  and 
gave  it  to  James  the  Just,  saying, 
"my  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  man 
{Jilius  Mominis)  has  risen  from  those  that  sleep.'" 
HilgenCehl  {ZWTh.,  1899)  thinks  itat  the  Aramaic 
phrase  translated  by  Jerome  was  b'nk  dl-'ns!d. 

It  would  be  interesting,  in  all  these  circumstances,  to  know 
what  Aramaic  term  Jerome  found  in  his  gospel,  and  of  utmost 
importance  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  copy  he  saw  in  the 
library  at  Cicsarea  was  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  Gospel 
written  by  Matthew.  In  Its  original  form,  the  Gos^l  accordine 
to  the  Hebrews  may  indeed  have  been  t£  very  high  age,  and 
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have  served  as  abaaisfiir  the  first  Greek  gospeL  That  it  was 
nameless,  as  Handmann  thinks  {Meb.  £v.,  18S8,  p.  115),  is  not 
probable.  The  most  natural  sniqwaitiMi  is  that  it  was  ascribed 
to  Matthew.  Whether  such  a  tradition  was  correct,  may  ha 
doubted.  But,  like  all  other  ^lo^iels,  it  imilonbtedly  nndciwem 
many  chaiwes;  and  this  pamcolarperioope,  at  lean  in  the  form 
represented  by  Jerooie,  can  scarcay  have  had  a  place  in  the 
first  diafL 

As  b'rek  dl-'ndJd  apparently  was  not  used  by 
Palestinian  Christians,  I'reh  dl-gabrd  is  more  i»x>bable. 
But  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  Jerome  wrote 
filiui  hominit,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  quotes  the  words : 
'  Surge,  Jacobe,  comede,  quia  jam  a  mortuis  resunexi* 
iJHist.  Franc,  lai). 

It  is  the  merit  of  Lietzmann  to  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  NT  the  phrase  occurs  for 
41.  Kamliin'a  '°  Marcion.  and  was 

BOmSl  different   Gnostic  schools. 

V^r*^  Mardon's  gospel  seems  to  have  bad 
this  term  in  the  same  places  as  the  canonical  LIl, 
except  that  79935  1130-39  18831-34  were  not  found  in 
his  gospel. 

From  Marcion't  acquaintance  with  it,  LietimanD  draws  the 
condusion  that  it  originated  in  Aua  Minor  before  the  year 
90  A.n.  It  is  not  appsu^nt  why  this  year  should  have  been 
chosen.  Hamack's  conjecture  (CA/wi*.  998  ff.)  is  based  on  an 
obscure  and  manifestly  corrupt  pasnge  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. Lip^us  placed  Maroon  s  birUt  at  least  twenty  yeara 
later,  and  hi-s  airivat  in  Rome  in  143/4  (^WTk.,  1B67,  p.  ^iff\ 
Tertullian's  statement  that  Mardonwas  the  son  of  a  bl^iop  is 
scarcely  more  reliable  than  that  of  Ua^ethius,  that  he  was  him- 
self a  bishop  (cp  Meyboom,  Maracn  em  dt  Marciomitttn, 
34^\  But,  apoitt  firora  diis,  diere  is  no  evidence  that  Haicioa 
as  a  child  was  familiar  with  the  BoimI  he  quoted  in  Rome  m 
the  time  of  Kui  (cp  also  HilfaiieQ,  Kttuf^ich.  339 /> 

According  to  Irenaeus  (Adv,  keer,  i.  S0i-3I  9)  the 
Gnostics  called  the  primeval  light,  the  father  of  all 
44.  Uaa  of  ^"S''  ^^^P^'"'*  4»0fiwr9t  {primus  kamg), 
term  bv    '""'^  thou^t  (Atwa)  emanating 

from  him  AetSrepoi  Srffpuwot  (secundus 

This  ulis  irSpwrov  was  not,  however,  identical  with 
the  Christ  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  ofi&pring  at 
'  the  first  man '  and  '  the  second  man '  with  '  the  holy 
spirit,'  while  the  man  Jesus,  son  of  Y^dabaoth  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  was  conceived  of  as  the  earthly  tabernacle 
in  which  the  Christ  took  up  his  abode.  Hippo^ius 
{PAiloso^KPieaa,  66-11  IO9)  reports  that  the  Xaasenes 
(pnj=serpent),  or  Phrygian  OfAites,  also  worshipped 
the  'man'  (duOpuTos),  and  the  'Son  of  man '  (vjAr 
AyOpuxov)  as  a  unity  of  father  and  son,  the  father 
probably  being  designated  as  Adamas  (dtk). 

In  the  £t/anftiitim  Marir,  a  Gnostic  work  earlier  than 
Irenxus,  the  htehest  being  is  called  Ilatintrfptno;  (cp  K. 
Schmidt,  SBAW,  1896,  p.  ^-i/-),  and  in  a  somewhat  latct 
form  of  this  Gnoib  the  'Man  of  light,'  Adamas,  occurs (li^  in 
TU  8  397  309^  65S) :  and  the  perfect  and  true  man  (A^mmmm 
perfeetitut  tt  verum)  called  Adamas,  bebnp  to  the  drcte  at 
divine  beings  manifesting  Barbelo,  the  father  and  the  sosi,  in 
the  thought  of  the  BarbeU>-Gnostics  (Iren.  1  agX  When  the 
'Heavenly  Dialogue,'  quoted  by  Cdsus  in  bis  'True  Word" 
(aliout  177  A.D.),  oeclarM  that  the  Son  of  Man  (i  wtic  *ev  ip- 
Oawov)  was  mightier  than  a  god  (Origen,  Comtr.  Celt.  8 
this  god  was  no  doubt  Yaldabaoth  whom  his  iDMber,  Sofdna, 
had  to  rebuke  by  a  reminder  that  above  him  were  'tbefolherof 
all,  the  first  man,  and  the  man,  "  the  son  of  man," '  accordinc 
to  Irenzui.  Valentinus  also  gave  the  first  place  in  the  plmsna 
to  the  wpaitw  M^mmtoc  (Clement,  Strom.  iL  83^  aitd  Moooimos 
represented  the  divinity  as  man,  and  in  so  Gu  as  it  is  revealed, 
as  'Son  of  man '(see  Grill,  Ic,  355). 

The  evident  kinship  between  the  Ophite  system  and 
the  thought  ascribed  to  Simon  of  Gitta,  rendos  it  not 
improbable  that  the  founder  of  the  movement  already 
was  familiar  with  these  designations  for  the  highest 
beings.  His  saying  in  regard  to  the  diiraue  manifesta- 
tion as  son  in  Jtideea,  as  father  in  Samaria,  and  as  holy 
spirit  in  the  other  nations  {Pktlos.  6 19)  is  most  readily 
understood  in  harmony  with  whatever  else  is  known  of 
his  views,  if  it  is  assumed  that  he  asserted  the  divinity 
of  man  on  the  basis  of  the  acknowledged  humanity  of 
(Sod,  finding  in  Judaism,  Samaritanisro,  and  paganism, 
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in  Jesus,  himself,  and  Helena,  manifestations  of  that 
^vinely  haman  life  symbolised  by  the  already  extant 
figures  of '  the  man,'  the  '  Sod  of  man,'  and  the  feminine 
spirit  in  the  pleroma. 

That  the  Ofdiites  existed  before  Christianity,  their 
doctrine  being  a  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  ideas, 
has  be«a  suggested  by  Baur  {CkruiHclu  Giusis,  194^ 
[1835]),  by  Lipsius,  who  preferred  to  think  oX  Syrian 
rather  than  Egyptian  inSuences  as  preponderating 
{ZWTh.,  1863,  p,  718/),  and  by  Lietsmann.  who 
quotes  Pbilaster,  1 1,  as  showing  that  they  ■  ai^ued  their 
heresies  before  the  coming  of  Christ.'  Uetsmann, 
however,  is  of  the  ofunion  that  '  man '  as  a  divine  name 
can  only  have  originated  as  a  designation  of  the  heavenly 
prototype  of  the  Messiah  appearing  on  earth,  called 
even  in  early  times  '  the  second  man,'  though  the  term 
is  actually  found  only  in  late  Rabbinic  writings,  and 
that  the  Christian  Ophites  continued  to  use  these 
titles,  naturally  adopting  6  uUt  tou  AvBpdrov  for  o 
ttinpoi  AfOpwrot.  But  Grill  is  probably  right  in 
pointing  out  an  Indian  nigia  for  this  coooeption 

The  V«dic  Purusha— './-^  'man'-^i  a  dengnatimi  of  the 
omverse,  the  macrocosm  bemg  conceiviad  after  chs  analogy  of 
tho  microcoHD.  A  distlnctioB  ii  made,  however,  in  Rif  Vtd» 
IO90  between  Purwha  as  die  abfloluu  being,  and  Pniusha  as 
the  fintbom.  and  for  this  derived  primeval  existence  the  term 
NSrftyana.  'the  one  like  a  man,  'the  son  of  man*  b  nsed 
{fifuiitM  r^yama-  V/mnirAati,  it).  Gnostic  speculation  is 
altogether  VOaAj  to  have  been  aSected  by  this  idea. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  was  a  basis  in  the 
mythical  lore  of  Syria.  Adam  is  not  improbably  the 
name  of  a  Semitic  divinity  [cp  Obed-edou].  The 
&miliar  motive  of  a  fathn.  a  son,  and  a  motlier-goddess 
baring  issue  by  the  son  (cp  Stucken,  MVAG,  1909, 
448^),  reflecting  as  it  does  a  very  primitive  form  of 
dtxiKstic  life,  is  certainly  of  nqrthical  origin,  and  not 
the  result  of  late  philosophical  specubtion.  The  con- 
ception of  the  macrocosmic  man  and  the  celestial 
protoplast  is  earlier  and  more  widespread  than  the 
significant  names  oipressing  it  in  Sanscrit  sources,  and 
icndered  the  introduction  of  similar  terms  easier. 
There  seems  to  be  no  trace  in  Gnostic  thought  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Christ-idea  has  the 
^pearance  of  being  a  later  addition  to  a  system  already 
completed.  The  Gnostic  '  Son  of  man '  cannot  be 
accounted  for  as  growing  out  of  the  conception 
presented  in  the  synoptics ;  rather  is  it  possible  that 
the  Greek  phrase,  used  in  rendering  the  generic  bar- 
ndlS,  tent  itself  to  an  interpretation  sJtin  to  the  Gnostic 
thoog^t,  seeing  in  Jesus  an  incamaUon  of  a  celestial 
'Son  of  man.' 

Recrat  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  hod  a 
tendemy  to  emphasise  again  its  relations  to  Gnosticism. 
All  Hm  i  While  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
PftHrth  Gospel,  its  impregnation  with  Alex- 
andrian,  and  paitKularly  Pbilonic, 
thought,  and  its  date  toward  the  middle 
of  the  second  centvy.  have  been  rendered  practically 
certain  by  the  labours  of  many  scholars,  from  Bret- 
Schneider  to  Holtzmann  and  the  Rtfvilles  (see  JOHN, 
Son  of  Zebeqee),  questions  concerning  earlier  and 
later  strata  within  the  gospel,  and  the  attitude  of  author 
or  redactor  to  Gnostic  ttumght,  have  assumed  fresh 
importance  during  the  last  few  years.  How  profoundly 
invest^ation  on  these  points  may  affect  the  interpretation 
of  the  ■  Son  of  man '  in  Jn.  is  seen  in  the  works  of 
Pries,  KreyenbOhl,  and  GriEl.  Following  the  expansion- 
theory  of  Schweizer,  to  some  extent  adopted  by  Bousset 
and  Hamaclc,  in  the  more  radical  form  given  to  it  by 
Driff,  rather  than  the  source-theory  of  Weisse,  Freytag, 
and  Wendt,  Fries  {Det  //diriU  evangeliet,  1898; 
Mh  kifpHske  evangelivm,  1900)  has  independently  elabo- 
rated a  view  according  to  which  an  earlier  gospel  by 
the  presbyter  John  has  been  expanded  by  Cennthus 
vitta  interpolations,  partly  taken  from  the  Gospel 
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according  to  the  Hebrews,  partly  consisting  of  his  own 
philosophical  speculations  on  the  basis  of  the  Philonian 
logos-doctrine.  This  theory  leads  him  to  consider  I51 
313/  6975363  8a8  and  I831  as  interpolations.  Only 
12a3  34  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assign  to  the  original 
gospel,  but  regards  these  as  evidence  that  Jesus  Umsdf 
occasionally  used  the  terra.  SBderUom  has  indicated 
bis  general  agreement  with  this  position  {Jtsu  Bergs- 
predikan,  40  [1899]). 

So  much  is  sacrificed  to  Cerinthus,  that  18  33  34  might  as  well 
have  been  sdded.  For  12  33  is  practically  identical  with  IS  31, 
and  the  statement  offending  the  pec^le  in  I234,  thst  'the  son  M 
man  must  be  lifted  up,'  is  fbuna  not  in  18  3a  where  Jesus  says, 
'  If  I  am  lifted  up,'  but  in  B 14  which  is  regarded  as  an  inter* 
potation.  So  far  ss  the  '  Son  of  man '  passages  are  concerned, 
they  roust  therefixe.  even  on  this  vie»'^_b«  put  to  the  accotmt  of 
a  Gnostic  philosopher,  familiar  with  Philo's  speculation,  since 
the  siiiulsnty  of  637  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
does  not  extend  to  this  phrase.  The  significant  thln^  is  that 
the  parts  which  must  be  considered  as  most  diarscteristic  of  the 
gospel  are  thus  given  by  Fries  to  a  Gnostic.  Fries  may  be  r^bt 
in  pointing  out  a  i»vt>ab1e  use  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  author  to  whom 
we  owe  the  gospel  in  substantially  its  present  form,  bailing 
some  transpositions  indicated  by  Spitta  and  Bacon,  and  the 
appendix,  used  other  sources  than  the  syno[»ics  is  not  im- 
probable. But  the  freedom  with  which  Mt.  8(164  has  been 
modified  in  1 51,  and  thepaa^on-sayings  have  been  transformed 
into  predictions  of  glonftcatioo  in  8a8  ISaj  and  IS34, 
suggests  the  extreme  difficnlty  of  asceruining  the  exact 
language  and  historical  worth  of  any  sncb  sources  thrtmgh  the 
chutromiro  of  his  thought. 

If  Fries  fell  back  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Alogi  that  Cennthus  had  had  something  to  do  with  this 
gospel,  Kreyenbilhl  {Dai  Evangelium  <Ur  Wahrhtit, 
1900)  has  maintained  that  the  present  gospel  is  the 
work  of  Menander  of  Kaiqxuvtaea,  the  disciple  ofSmon, 
and  contemporary  of  Ignatius,  in  a  work  etjnalty  marked 
by  learning,  critical  aciunen,  and  sympathetic  insighL 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  holds  that  'Son  of 
man'  in  Jn.  is  intended  to  be  understood  not  as  an 
exclusive  self-designation  of  Jesus,  but  rather  as  a  term 
applying  to  'man,'  'any  Ta&n,'  jeder  ChrisUKmenscH, 
Menander  speaking  out  of  his  Christian  consciousness 
of  being  a  saviour  sent  by  the  aeons  into  the  world  {I.e. 
A%7  ff'i  cp  Irenseus,  Adv.  htsr.  i.  SSj).  It  is 

difficult  for  the  present  writer  to  believe  that  the  slender 
fotmdation  in  Justin  and  Irenseus  will  bear  the  wei^t 
of  so  heavy  a  structure. 

Menander  may  iikdeed  have  conceived  of  himself  as  having 
come  into  the  world  to  redeem  men  from  ignorance,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  be  regarded  himself  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  celestial  man.  But  the  natural  impresnon  is  certainly  that 
in  Jn.  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  solely  of  himself  when 
he  uses  the  term  *  Son  of  man  ,  and  no  recourse  to  the  ver- 
nacular of  Jesus  docs  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  synoptics, 
suggest  a  different  and  universal  si^iAcance.  Particularly 
important  is  653,  where  it  seems  just  as  impossible  that 
Menander  could  have  spoken  of  the  appropriation  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  or  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of^  man  in  general,  as 
that  Jesus  should  have  used  such  words.  Here  the  teference  is 
evidently  to  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  Jesus  whose 
body  and  blood  the  Qnirch  leniided  itsdf  as  iqipropTiBdng  ia 
the  sacrament,  and  iriioae  life-giving  words  the  authn  deemed 
of  sopreme  value. 

The  interi»etadon  of  Jn.  635  from  the  vlew-p<nnt  of 

the  author's  symbolical  idealism  by  J.  R^lle  (Le 
quatriime  ivangiU,  178^  [1901])  is  more  satisfoctory 
than  the  present  writer's  assumption  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  sacramentalism  {/BL,  189a,  p.  ao).  It  may  be 
justifiable  to  infer  that  in  sonte  circles,  *  to  eat  the  flesh 
and  to  drink  the  blood  at  the  Son  of  Man'  had 
developed  into  a  liturgical  formula,  and  this  would 
show  how  little  Christians  hesitated  to  use  this  supposed 
self-designation  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  mmt  of  KreyenbUhl 
to  have  greatly  strengthened  the  impression  that  this 
gospel  contaitis  a  cert^n  type  of  Gnostic  thought.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  intictically  all  the  OT,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseodepigraidia  are  dther  anonym 
mous  or  pseudonymous  writings,  It  is  time  that  the 
eager  desire  to  fasten  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospd 
upon  some  person  mentioned  in  Early  Christian 
literature  should  be  put  at  rest.    Grill  {Le.)  rif^tly 
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cootents  himself  with  tracing  the  gospel  idea  of  the 
incanation  (that  does  not  go  back  to  Philo)  through 
Gnosticism  to  its  source  in  Indian  specutetioa,  and  he 
interprets  the  phrase  as  designating  the  celestial  ■  Saa 
of  man '  who  has  become  a  '  man. ' 

Wendt  it  probably  right  in  regarding  ivfiomwov  after  v'lht  in 
617  as  »  later  a^Mtioa CDMjofuumeMvaiU'f"'"'*!  inf.  [igoo]). 
In  Srj  the  words o  mc  rf  ovfuuy shouldnot  be  removed  hwa 
the  text  on  the  ground  of  their  absence  in  6SL,  but  emended 
into  Mv  j(evpa»«v,  as  Sir.  Syr.  has  mt*  Smaya ;  and  in  9  35, 
not  only  BOS  but  also  Sin.  Syr.  and  Eth.  have  *  Son  of  man.' 
In  1334  the  'Smi  of  man'  is  not  merely  an  equivalent  of  the 
MesNah  (so  JBL,  15  39).  The  amimption  is  that  Tesus  claims 
to  be  the  Messiah ;  but  the  reference  to  a  removal  from  earth 
renders  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  the  mysterious  title  '  Son  of 
man '  does  not  have  a  different  meaning. 

When  it  is  recc^ised  that  o  \i.hi  roD  irBpmrm  is  the 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  iar-ndJd,  that  this  term 
M.  Elhet  tm  °°  philological  groimds,  have 

"iJ^^^  been  used  as  a  self-deugnalioa  snce  it 
naturally  conveyed  only  the  idea  of 
WMl^iahlii  '  '  general,  and  that  this  generic 
use  is  most  suitable  in  all  instances 
where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  genuine  utter- 
ance is  foimd,  the  opinion  that  Jesus  regarded  himself 
as  the  Messiah  loses  its  strongest  support.  There  are 
indeed  passages  in  wtiich  the  nniierlying  assumption 
seons  to  be  ttiat  Jesus  claimed  for  Unuelf  the  Messiah- 
ship  witlKWt  ONng  the  name.  Keim  {/esv  von  Natara, 
S376}  enumerates  as  such  Mt.  9i5  lis  '3  41  /  13 17; 
Beer  regards  Mt.  9  ij  as  decisive  ( '  Enoch '  in  Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigrafha,  332);  Wendt  (/.c,  178^}  instances 
Mt.  llas^  Mk.lla7.tf^  1235^  But  in  Mt 
the  justification  of  fiwing  by  the  departure  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  of  the  non-&^ting  in  Jesus'  lifetime  (cp  Mt. 
11  iB],  by  the  pcesentx  of  the  bridegroom,  is  as  dearly  a 
vattcinium  ex  eventu  (Volkmar)  as  the  words  concern- 
ing the  garments  and  the  wineskins  are  tmmistakably 
genuine  (see  Holtzmann,  Synaptiktr,^'^  55).  In 
Mt.  11 3  Jesus  is  asked  by  the  Baptist,  through  his 
discifdes,  whether  he  is  the  coming  one.  Jesus  uot 
only  does  not  answer  the  question,  but  ddiberately 
turns  tlw  attention  away  from  himself  to  his  work, 
described  in  lai^tiage  bmrowed  from  Is.  29iS/  8656, 
and  culminating  in  the  proclamation  of  good  tidings  to 
the  poor.  It  is  the  view  men  have  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  that  concerns  him ;  on  this  point  Jesus  con- 
sidered John's  conceptions  to  be  as  defective  as  those  of 
M(Mes  and  the  prophets  (Mtllia/).'  The  'sign  of 
Jonah '  is  the  prmehhig  of  rqtentance  to  the  Ninevttes ; 
but  Jesus  iUt  that  his  proc^mation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  of  more  importance  than  the  announcement 
of  judgment  by  the  unwilling  prophet  (Mt.  I241  f.").  If 
Mt.  18  >7  is  genuine,  it  er[»«sses  Jesus'  conviction  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  prophesied  of  old,  is  coming, 
and  his  congratulation  of  his  disciples  for  disoeming  its 
advent  But  thb  does  not  harmonise  with  tlw  lodi  of 
perception  on  their  part,  of  whidi  he  dsewhere  has  to 
complain.'  The  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Mk.  12i^) 
has  been  so  thoroughly  changed,  under  the  hands  of 
the  evangelists  (see  Jillicher,  Le..  ii.  2386405/),  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  original  utter- 
ance was  in  1235^ 

If  Ml  2241.^  (Mk.l23S,^)  is  genuine,  it  is  tither 
an  academic  question  concerning  the  Scriptural  basis 
for  the  cturent  assumption  that  the  coming  Messiah  is 
to  be  a  descendant  David,  or  a  serious  Scriptural 
vindication  by  Jesus  of  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah 
although  he  is  not  of  Davidic  descent  His  general 
method  of  teaching  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable 
that  he  should  have  engaged  in  such  a  discusuon  simply 
to  confute  Pharisaic  exegeus  without  anything  of  prac* 
tical  importance  depending  on  the  deci^on  ;  but  if  he 
really  attached  vatoe  to  their  accepting  him  as  the 

1  On  Mt.  123,  see  138. 
•  On  Mt.  11        wet  Son  op  God,  |  13. 
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Mesuab  without  the  demanded  legitimisation.  his  reti> 
cence  on  tlie  essential  point  whether  be  was  the  Messiah 
becomes  wholly  incmnprdtensible.  It  seems  evident 
that  tliis  pericope  is  a  defence  of  Jesus'  Messiahdiq>. 
made  \sy  his  disciples  against  Jewi^  attacks  upon  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  David— a  deftnce 
made  at  a  time  when  no  one  had  yet  thought  of 
constructing  the  pedigrees  now  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk. , 
both  of  wliich  are  very  late.  The  critical  estimate  of 
tltese  passages  lias  not  been  influenced  fa^  the  discnssioa 
of  the  term  '  Son  of  man,'  and  m  almost  all  instances 
has  been  reached  by  scholars  who  brieve  on  tlw  basis 
of  this  title  that  Jesus  regarded  himself  as  the  MessalL 

Although  at  first  sight  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions may  seem  to  be  wholly  negative  and  to  render 
47  Valna  nf  ^i^eicss  the  Icmg  labours  that  have  been 
th^ditoBt"*!^  upon  the  tenn.  a  closer  e». 
^^~!™  aimnation  will  Aow  that  each  new  tbeo^ 
has  tended  to  bring  to  view  some  aspect 
of  the  truth,  and  that  the  hypothesis  that  appears  to 
explain  satisfactOTily  most  of  the  Eat^  yields  the  ricbest 
returns  for  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus.  When  Jesus  declared  that  man  is  lord  of  the 
sabbath  and  has  the  authority  to  pardon  sin,  he  no 
doubt  thought  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be  as  a  duM  of 
the  heavenly  father ;  and  thtis  thne  was  in  his  mind  an 
element  of  that  ideal  humanity  which  Herder  emphasiseiL 
That  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  the  ab6<dutely 
perfect  man  only  enhances  his  moral  greatness.  Other 
genuine  utterances  suggest  that  humble  sense  of  fellaw- 
ship  with  man  and  acceptance  of  man's  lot  which  Baur 
rigfatly  felt.  Those  who  explained  the  term  as  a 
Messianic  title  were  ri^  in  so  br  as  the  Greek  gospds 
are  concerned.  But  a  correct  feeling  also  led  many 
scholars  to  the  o[Mnion  that  Jesus  cannot  have  throi^ 
this  term  accepted  as  his  own  the  current  Messianic 
ideal.  That  it  served  to  hide  the  secret  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  nt'as  also  true  ;  only  it  was  not  Jesus  bimsdf,  but 
his  disciples,  who  thus  used  it.  Similarly,  the  term  b 
likely  to  have  suggested  to  early  Christians  a  conception 
in  vriiich  many  heterogeneous  dements  were  blended. 
The  gradual  elimination  of  the  Fourth  Gospd.  the 
synoptic  apocalypse,  the  manifestly  secondary  passages 
containing  the  phrase,  as  the  literary  character  of  the 
gospels  became  more  truly  appreciated,  was  of  utmost 
importance^  Only  on  the  basis  of  sudi  careful  criticism 
could  the  resort  to  the  vernacular  be  of  any  valuer 

While  no  [wocessof  criticism  can  restore  the  ifsisnmm 
verba  of  Jestis,  an  approximatton  may  be  possiU&  For 
the  w<H^  of  retranslation  knowledge  of  the  tingmsDc 
material  is  necessary,  and  also  philological  insiglit 
The  attempts  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term  in  passages 
that  are  rejected  have  been  of  much  %*aliie,  since  tb^ 
are  utterances  of  early  Christians  whose  thought,  intrinn- 
caliy  important,  has  exercised  a  paramount  influence  ia 
the  world.  In  their  interpretation  it  is  both  legitimate 
and  necessary  to  seek  for  light  in  the  mythical  and 
legendary  lore  of  the  epoch.  The  more  marked  die 
difTerence  between  the  thoughts  revealed  in  the  Aramaic 
translations  of  the  Greek  sayings,  the  more  difficult  b  it 
to  explain  them  by  the  conceptions  known  to  prevail 
among  the  Greek  gospd-writers ;  the  mwe  original  and 
valuable  the  obtained  utterances,  tbe  stronga-  is  abo 
the  presimipUon  that  they  come  from  a  great  personality 
whose  historical  exbtence  thereby  becomes  assured  and 
whose  tremendous  influence  can  be  appreciated.  If  be 
ceases  to  be  what  he  so  earnestly  enjoined  upon  fab 
disciples  not  to  say  that  he  was,  a  king  to  be  ministered 
unto,  he  becomes  more  truly  than  ever  what  he  would 
be,  a  son  of  man  ministering  to  the  sons  of  men. 

The  most  important  literature  before  the  nineteenth  i-eutuiT 
is  indicated  in  tbe  works  of  Scholten,  Appel,  and'A.  Meys. 

The  term  is  discussed  m  every  life  at 
48.  BlbliOgnpl^.  Jesus,  New  Testament  Tbeofoey.  and 

Kble  XHctionaiT.  All  important  contri- 
butions in  recent  timea  have  been  referred  to  in  the  come  of 
this  article.  s.  S. 
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SONS  OF  THB  PBOPHETS 

SONS  OF  THE  FBOPHBTS-    See  Prophet. 
800TH8ATEB(Dp^,  manteyOMCNh)* 
See  Divination.  %a[i/.  4],  eta.  and  ep  Magic,  §  3. 

SOP  (tftoMiON).  Jn.  ISaSj^.,  a  ftagment  or  morsel ; 
cp  yOlMOC.  6.  in  Judg- («"•  KA&CM4h  Rath2i4 
[for  119]).    See  Meals,  §  la 

80PATEB  (ctoTT&TpOC)>  a  man  <rf  Bercea,  who 
accompanied  Paul  (for  part  of  the  way  at  least)  on  his 
last  recorded  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  2O4.  The 
addition  Ili/ppov  (soo  of  Pyrrhus  RV,  KABD)  is  omitted 
by  TR.  llie  mention  of  the  fother's  oune  is 
unusual,  although  it  may  possiUy  have  been  inserted 
to  distinguish  bim  from  Sosipater  (Rom.l6ai),  with 
whom,  however,  he  should  prcAaUy  be  identified.  See 

SfSIPATEK. 

SOPHEBETH{&ce<}>HP&e  [B],  &ce4>op-  [A],  acu- 
(Np66  [['])>  Ezra2s5AV,  RV  Hassck-heketh  [f.v.]. 

8OB0BBT,  BOBOBBKH  BOBCBSBBBB.  SeeMAGic, 
S3-  , 

SOBEl^  THE  TALLE7  OF  (pTfle'  bnj  [with  b], 
i.e.,  'wSdy  of  the  s5rek  vine*  [sec  Vine]),  the  place 
where  Samson  fell  in  love  with  the  Philistine  woman 
Delilah  (Judg.164:  en  &AcwpHX  [B],  eiTl  TOY 
XeiM&ppOY  ccopHX  [A],  .  .  .  -HK  [L.])-  It  is  called 
byjer.  ((751536,  cp  29776}  cafarsoree;  he  places  it  in 
the  region  of  Eleathenqxdis  near  Santa — *.«.,  Zorah 
[f.v.].  This  points  to  the  mod.  SOr^,  ^br.  W.  from 
Zorah,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  large  and  fertile  IVd^ 
$MrgK    Cp,  bowerer,  ZORAH. 

80BBB  (ctopHC  [A],  -p£ic  [L],  euBHC  [B],  Josh. 
1559.  By    See  Seir,  a. 

SORREL  [piSf).  Zech.  18  RV,  AV  'speckled.'  See 

Col,ours,  §  12. 

S08IFATEB  (cuciTT&TpOC)-  z<  A  general  under 
Judas  the  Maccabee,  who  fought  against  Timothens  at 
Camion,  a  Mace.  12 19-34. 

a.  One  of  the  *  kinsmen '  of  I^ul  who  unites  with 
him  in  saluting  the  Christians  of  Rome,  Rom.  I691. 
He  Mems,  therefore,  to  have  been  well  known  to  them. 
In  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  he  b  a  bishop  of  Iconium. 
He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  SoPATER  [f.v.} 
of  Bercea. 

80STHENEB  (coiceCNHc)-  i-  '  Ruler  of  the 
s)-nagogue'  {ipxunirdyuyot,  see  Synagogue,  _§  9)  at 
Corinth  vbea  Paul  was  in  that  city  on  his  second 
journey,  the  first  into  Greece  (ActslSij).  After  the 
failure  of  the  Jews'  concerted  action  agunst  Paul  before 
Gallio  (see  Gallio,  f  a) — in  which,  perhaps,  Soathenes 
had  taken  a  leading  part — v.-e  are  told  that '  all '  {trinTn, 
so  BKA  and  others),  or  'all  the  Greeks'  {rirret  U 
'EXXijMi;  so  DdEHLPM,  eta),  certainly  not  'all  the 
Jews '  (wdFTtt  'lovStiuK  or  wirrtt  of  'IovScum,  as  some 
authorities  have;  see  Ti.,  Blass,  Hilgenfeld)  laid  hold 
on  Sostbenes  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
Sostbenes  was  the  successor  of  Crispus,  the  'ruler  of 
the  syn^ogue,'  baptised  by  Paul  at  Corinth  (ActslSS; 
see  Crispus},  nor  yet  to  assume,  with  others,  that  Lk. 
is  confusing  the  two  persons.  Both  may  concurrently 
have  borne  the  title  of  '  ruler  <rf  the  synagogue '  (ipx*' 
wrdyuym),  and  have  held  the  office  denoted  1^  it,  just 
as  cases  in  which  there  were  more  than  one  chief  priest 
(dpx<«P<^)  can  be  cited  (cp  Annas  and  Cauphas). 
This  Sostbenes  has  been  identified  by  many  ^nce  Tbeo- 
doret,  but  without  reason,  with '  the  brother '  mentioned 
in  I  Cor.  1 1  (see  no.  2). 

3.  Sostbenes  '  the  brother '  appears  in  i  Cor.  1 1  as 
having  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  i  Cor.  To  prove 
that  the  part  he  took  was  that  of  amanuensis  merely, 
appeal  is  usually  made  to  i  Cor.  I6ai ;  but  those  who 
argue  thus  overlook  the  &ct  that  "Tertius,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Ronums,  is  not 
mentioned  iwtil  the  end  of  that  epistle,  and  then  cx- 
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pressly  as  the  apostle's  secretary  (T^/trtot  6  ypi^att 
irtvri^'^,  Rom.  Idn).  Moreover,  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  taking  '  Timothy  the  brother '  in  s  Cor.  1 1  . 
Col.li  (cp  niiLli),  'all  the  brethren  whidi  are  with 
me  [Paul]'  in  GaLla,  'Silvanus  and  Timotheus'  in 
lThe9s.l1  3Tbess.l1  as  having  been  the  apostle's 
secretaries  in  attendance.  The  simple  ^t  is  that  the 
names  belong  to  the  form  usually  adopted  for  the 
Pauline  epistle ;  one  fx  more  persons  are  mentioned 
besides  the  apostle  as  writing  it,  thor  function  being 
that  of  attesting  the  truth  set  forth  and  defended  by  the 
apostle  (aCor.lS,  cp  DtlGis).  From  time  to  time 
we  are  reminded  of  their  presence  by  the  use  of  the 
plural  (first  person),  but  quite  as  often  the  apostle  uses 
the  singular.  '  The  brother '  Sostbenes  is  otherwise 
unknown.  He  is  enumerated  among  the  seventy  in 
Eusebius  {H£i.\2i)  and  elsewhere  (see  Lips.  Apok. 
Af.-gescA.l^zatrj,  8413-  E.  3.  w,  c.  ».M. 

SOSTBATDS  (caiCTp&TOC  [A],  coc.  [V]:  the 
name  is  also  borne  by  a  priest  of  Aphrodite  in  Paphos  ; 
cp  Schflrer,  Gf/1  514  w.),  governor  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem  (enAPXOC  THC  &KponoAEb>c)  temp. 
Antiochus  Epifrfianes  (3  Mace  407  [sB]  99).  The  post 
would,  doubtless,  be  important  (q>  Bent.  ffA  47 ; 
Jerusalem,  %  27). 

twapX^,  vaed  in  S  for  Ptnp  (see  Governor,  i),  corresponds  to 

the  Roman  pr^utm.  From  it  is  borrowed  the  Nab.  Ka*lB-l> 
the  precise  nuanoe  of  which  is  not  quite  certain  tpiS  %  ooo. 
»73.  ■07.  "I A 

BOTAI  (*Ci^D,  meaning?  coiT&P  [L]).  The  B'ne 
Satei,a  ^roup  or  family  (sec  Solomon's  Servants)  in  the  great 
post-cxilic  list  (see  EzitA  ii.,l9};  EcraSss(9am  [B],  mrot  (AQ 

=  Neh.757  (<rovr*>  [BA],  -t»  [K*Tld.],  -riM  [NcaTld.])a,i  Ewl. 
6 33  (tot*.  IL],  EVom.  after  •ba). 

EiODL  (^^1  VYXH  •  common  to  all  the  Sem. 
languages;  but  Ass.  nafUiu  generally  means  'life,' 
more  rarely 'soul').  Pn^ierly '  breath ' ;  but  this  sense 
seems  to  have  gone  out  in  Hebrew.  The  usual  sense  is 
the  soul  or  individual  life  (so  very  often,  see,  t.g.,  Ps. 
669  Is.  53  la)  as  distinguished  from  the  '  flesh '  or  '  body ' 
(Dt.  1233  Ps.  31 10).  By  a  natural  transition  n^hel^Ssa 
means  '  a  living  being,'  especially  in  the  phrase  nipkeS 
hayydk  (,Tn  t*9j)>  lit-  '  a  living  soul.'  used  of  man  in  J 
(GeQ.27)  and  of  animals  in  P  (Gen.  1^03430  9 13 15/. 
all  P;  219,  redactional  insertion  in  J) ;  cp  i  Cor.  154S- 
For  further  developments,  see  Eschatology,  §§  ia-19, 
and  for  the  ccmnecdon  t)f  '  soul '  and  '  heart '  cp  Heart. 

None  of  the  three  pavagei  cited  in  Ges.-Buhl  for  the  sense 
'breuh'  Mil  stand  exandmtioii,  as  has  been  shown  ^  Brigis. 
'The  nse  of  Main  the  OT'  [a  critical  and  exhaustive  classilica- 
liMi  of  passages], 16  [1897]  i7-3o>  These  passages  are  : — 
(«)  Prov.  27  9.  Here  Briggs  gives  nipktS  the  sense  of  Itbsi, 
'heart':  but  it  is  betlci  to  read  MTC  Hjt^  pTlO),  'w  the 

sweetness  of  counsel  is  healing  to  the  soul' (Toy  also  m^pffSl)- 
(^>  Job  41 13  where  pijj,  '  breath '(T).  is  ascribed  to  Leviathan. 


reading  ^f^^fl.  'his  breath.'  (e)  Is. Sao,  if^n  'U,  RV  'per- 
fume-boxes' (see  Pebpume).  Briggs propoaes  'boxes  of  dewre,' 
or  '  smelling  boxes.'  Paul  Haupt  (i.?^£7r,  '  Isa.'  [Heh.]  Sa)  hot 
suspected  a  conitectioa  with  Aa&  pmhtht,  'to  anoint  oneself.' 
This  tngCMtl  r^ta  ^  'boxes  of  ofaitiBeiit'  (Ass.  ma/ial/M, 
'oIiitiiMDt>  But  nill  better  would  pnlKqa  be  WfDand 
B  (onfinndadX  T.  K.  C. 

SOUTH,  SOUTH  WIND.  See  Earth,  Fotnt 
Quarters  op  the,  and  Winds.  For  Chambers  of 
the  Booth,  see  Stars,  §  se  ;  and  for  The  South  as  a 
geographic^  expression  (1S.SO14  zMaccSds),  see 
JuD£A,  Negbb,  Palestine. 

SOW  (yc)>  a  Pet  2a» ;  see  SwmB. 

WWSR,  SOWma.  see  AaRicin.TUSE,  |  6.  On 
die  Parable  ot  the  Sower,  see  Gospels,  g  19. 

SPAOr  (cnANiA  [A6(V  Ti-WH],  i  Mace.  83  Rom.^ 
153418).  Carthaginian  Spain  became  Roman  at  th^ 
dose  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (aot  B.C };  but  the 
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Roman  pomr  was  not  fully  coosoUdated  over  the  entire 
Iberiaa  peninsula  until  nearly  two  centuries  later  (by 
Marcus  Agrippn  the  friend  and  minister  of  AogoMus). 
There  is  no  reason  to  saf^Mse  that  the  apostie  Paul 

ever  carried  out  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain  ex- 
pressed in  Rom.  169438,  and  the  evidence  that  the 
countrr  n-as  evangelised  by  the  apostle  James  the  Less 
(see  James,  §  1}  is  too  late  and  l^endary  to  be  of  any 
value.    Cp  Geography,  §  35/.  ;  Takshish,  |  3. 

SPAN  (nnf;  cnieAMH}-  See  WEIGHTS  AND 
Measures.    In  T^m.  2«3,  AV  gives  the  pathetic  phrase 

*  children  of  a  span  long'  for  criBO  'Vfs  ;  RV,  however, 
has  '  the  children  that  are  dandled  in  the  hands '  (cp  v. 
an).    Budde.  '  Hatschel-kinder.' 

BFABBOW.  The  word  fi/fir,  115^.  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  OT,  is,  with  onlytwoexceptioo8([^844[3j 
1028[7].CTpOY9lON}rendered  'Krd,'  'fowl'  in  EV.  Nor 
does  the  exceptional  translation  '  sparrow '  imply  that 
any  particular  species  was  intended.  The  word  probably 
meant  any  small  Passerine  bird,  a  group  which  is  un- 
usually abundant  in  Palestine.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  common  house-sparrow,  Passer  domesticus,  is 
common  in  Palestine,  but  in  a  smaller  and  brighter 
variety;  three  other  species  of  Passer  are  also  enumerated. 
Canon  Tristram  ideotiiles  the  sparrow  <rf'  102?  as  the 
MontUola  eyoHus  or  Blue  Thrush,  from  its  habit  of  dtting 
solitarily,  or  sometimes  in  pairs,  on  projecting  ledges  or 
some  other  conspicuous  perch,  uttering  from  lime  to 
time  a  plaintive  and  monotonous  song.  The  '  sparrow ' 
is  not  included  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  at  any  rate  in  NT  times  (ML  103931  Lk. 
126,  OT-jMutflor)  they  were  eaten,  as  is  comoMnly  the  case 
in  Mediteiraneaii  countries  to  this  day.  See  Bird, 
Fowl,  |  i.  a.  e.s. 

8PABTA  (cn&PTH  [NV],  -ti&  [A],  xMa«!.14i6; 
SPASTAN8,  cnApriftTttr,  I  Mace.  12a/  14ao/  1693; 
X&Ke&Ai/woNiOt,  AV  'Lacedemonians,'  RV  '-dsem.,' 

2  Mace.  69). 

The  greatness  of  Sparta  was  long  past  when  she 
came  into  connection  with  the  Jewish  people.  The 
final  suppression  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  was  in  part  due  to  her  obstinate  refusal  to 
enter  the  Acheean  League  (149  B.C. ).  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth  and  dissolution  of  that  league,  Sparta 
gained  a  favourable  position  so  far  as  retaining  her 
autonomy  went,  but  a  number  of  the  l.aconian  towns 
dependent  upon  her  were  granted  autonomy  1^  the 
Romans  (Strabo,  366 ;  Livy,  34  ag).  Sparta  at  this  period 
held  the  rank  of  a  civitas  fixderata  et  libera  (Str.  365}, 
bdng  self-governing  and  not  liable  to  tribute  or  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Roman  governor.  Sparta  and  the 
Spartans  are  mentioned  together  in  connection  with  a 
correspondence  which  passed  between  them  and  the 
Jews  in  the  Maccabean  period  (i  Mace.  126).  About 
144  B.C.  Jonathan,  then  leader  of  the  Jews,  wishing  to 
make  alliances  to  strengthen  his  position,  sent  Numenius 
and  Antipater  with  letters  to  Rome.  Sparta,  and  else- 
where (i  Mace.  12i  jf.,  cp  Dlspersiok,  §  13).  In  his 
letto'  to  the  Spartans  he  lays  great  stress  on  a  former 
letter  from  their  king  A  re  us  to  the  Jewish  high  priest 
Onias,  and  on  the  desirability  of  renewing  the  brother- 
hood which  had  then  existed.  The  letter  of  Areus  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  in  writing 
that  the  Spartans  and  Jews  were  of  the  same  stock,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Abraham,  and  that  therefore  thdr  interests 
were  identical  (1 230-33).  Shortly  afterwards  Jonathan 
died,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  caused  great  grief  in 
Sparta  (14 16),  but  on  Simon's  assuming  the  priesthood, 
the  rulers  the  Ephors)  of  the  Spartans  wrote  to  him 
wishing  to  renew  tlw  friendship  which  they  had  con- 
firmed with  Judas  and  Jonathan  his  brethren  (14 17 / ). 

The  name  of  the  Spartan  king  is  given  as  Asius.* 

*  1  Pouibly  a  more  correct  form  of  the  name  would  be  dlpm  as 
in  Gk.  writers,  cp  also  CIA  2 1,  oo.  331. 
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So  RV,  bat  AV  Amis  (iHaccUsa^  m):  ^rtudi  dwoU 
abo  be  i«ad  in  v.  7  (with  Vg.  and  Joa.  fbr  AV  Dauos  ; 

and  ajain  In  v.  19,  for  AV  Oniakss  (sFui[«^pitf  [W],  -nui^ 
|A^j),  which  luu  arisen  from  the  oombiiution  of  evvi^  ('10 
Onias '),  the  last  word  in  v.  19,  with  oprt  (AriusX  dK  fint  in  r.  iol 

Although  there  were  two  Spartan  kings  named  Arius. 
thoe  is  little  doubt  that  Arius  L  (309-265  B.C.),  the 
successw  of  Cleomenes,  is  the  one  here  refisrred  10. 
and  that  the  bi^  [Hiest  is  Onias  1.'  It  has  been  sug- 
gested with  great  probability  that  this  letter  was  written 
in  302  B.C.  when  the  Spartans  may  ha\-e  wished  to 
hinder  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  was  then  warring 
with  Cassander.  That  treaties  may  have  existed  be- 
tween Semitic  and  other  peoples  at  that  time  is  shown 
by  the  league  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Sidootans 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whidi  refa- 
ence  is  made  in  CIG,  no.  87  (Schttrer  in  Ridim's  HWB 
2is36a). 

The  authenticity  of  the  letters  in  t  Mace,  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  letter  from  Jonathan  to  the 
Spartans  (i  Mace.  126  ff.)  scarcdy  reads  like  a  diplo- 
matic document,  and  betrays  the  religious  s^iit  of  a 
later  age ;  thou^  it  must  be  admitt*^  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  too  much  upon  the  wording  «nce  the 
letters  are  trandattons  of  translations. 

There  is  no  reuoo.  however,  to  donbt  the  &ci  of  diplonatk 
rdatienswith  Sputa  nnins  been  let  on  foot  Janadm.  For 
Sptirta  wu  too  obaCnre  at  the  lim*  to  have  wawsttx^.  iucV  ift 
a  fors«r  Mffar  to  magnify  his  hero  by  iaventioas  of  the  kind. 
Again  tlw  incideiit  kaos  to  no  remit  u  the  ■eq5iel ;  the  icme 
wouU  have  tended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  entire  epbode. 

At  given  both  by  Josepbus  and  tlw  author  of  i  Uacc  the 
two  letters  of  the  Spartans  Men  fira^mcntary  and  nntin^  in 
definite  su^estion.  They  have  the  air  of  diplomatic  tbrgme^ 
Expecially  u  it  nodccaUc  that  iriNscoB  Jonathan  describes  tbc 
Spartan  overtures  as  a  declaiation  of  'eonbdancy  and  friend- 
ship' (i  Macclfis)  then  b  no  such  declaratkm  in  pnMr 
diploDatic  temu  in  the  impended  docninent.  Vet  the  abuky 
to  point  to  actual  nnianoa  in  the  pnat  would  hav-e  been  the 
aawiU  and  most  powerful  neonunendatian  of  bis  propoealL 

A  pcnnt  upon  whidi  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  is 
the  relationship  between  the  Spartans  and  Jews.  Areas 

mentions  that  it  was  written  down  that  they  were 
'  brethren  and  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. '  The  unhtcky 
Jason  \q.  v. ,  a)  fled  to  the  Lacedemonians  {XaxeStufU^w) 
for  shelter  because  they  were  his  '  near  of  kin'  (Sti  rV 
rvTTerfav,  3  Macc.  59}.  and  Herod  made  a  bTOoriie  of 
a  certain  Spartan  <  on  account  of  his  country '  (Jos.  B/ 
i.  26i).  liiere  seems  to  be  do  good  ground  for  re- 
garding the  '  Sparta '  of  these  letters  as  a  corrupdon  of 
the  Asiatic  name  Saparda  (see  Sepkarad)  ;  and  it  is 
equally  hazardous  with  Hitzig  (GescA.  347)  to  identify  it 
with  the  Lycian  town  Patara.  It  is  conceivable  thai 
the  old  historians  connected  the  Pelasgians  with  the 
Spartans,  and  derived  the  former  from  Peleg  the  son  of 
Eber ;  but  the  relationship  insisted  on  finds  a  paraUd 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Pei^amos,  vdw.  in  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  pointed  bode  to  smilar  rela- 
tions between  their  ancestors  and  Abraham  *  (Jos.  Aat 
xiv.  lOaa).  The  old  historians  and  genealogists  were 
ever  ready  to  account  for  existing  confedemcies  and 
alliances  as  resting  on  some  ancimt  bond  of  kinship, 
and  numerous  analogies  may  be  found  amongst  classical 
writers  ;  cp  Genealogies  i-,  §  3  [3].  col.  1660, 

See  H.  J.  E.  Palmer,  A  tpitUlarum  quat  S/^»rttua  tUf»t 
Judtui  invicent  sibi  mitust  <Uettmtttr  BerttiUt,Danaa.  luS ; 
SchOrer,  Ew.  CckA.  4  317.  s.  A.  C. — ^W.  J.  W. 

8FEAK.   The  words  are  :— 

I.  n'»,44«Ui.  Seebelow||s)BDdcpjAVKLnr, a. 

a.  ny\  rima^  See  below  (|  3). 

3.  )VrB,  MA*.  See  Javblik,  i. 


I  Cp  Onias,  |  3.  Mot  Onias  II.  and  Areus  II.  (Ew.  Gatk. 
4317)1  for  they  can  hardly  have  been  contemporaneoos.  Hid 
moreover  Areus  II.  died  young,  about  957  B.C.  (Pa(is.iii.0t>; 
still  less  can  it  be  Onias  III.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.4to)L  A  cotain 
Areus  is  mentioned  about  184  B.C.  as  a  prominent  Snartan  (PoL 
231  234). 

>  Cpa  note  inSteph.  Byx.,t.i'.,  lowSato, ' derived aat  j—JwM 
InprMc       uc  Wfint ' ;  Ke  ScbOrer,  Le. 
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4-  i;S>^^'>«(iS.lli6t)b  The  text,  howmr,ii(laiibtfiiL  See 

ISHBl-BBMOB. 

5-  WvifA^UobUjit;  ■fidiipcur'X  SmFisr,|3,i. 
On  the 'speannea'^  1*8.6830  see  Ckooodile.  For 

the  St(ut\ipot  of  Acts '23  93  we  ought  {Mvbably  to  read 
with  A  2e{io/36Xo( ;  cp  the  ixtj^oi  of  Jos.  5/  U.  17st 
f^evfef^nu  and  Xitfo^^Xoi  of  iii.  7 18,  and  ff^Sanrrai 
of  iv.  1 3.    Cp  Was. 

The  spear  was  a  favourite  weapon  of  offence  amongst 
ancient  nations,  as  it  has  always  been  amongst  other 
V  Cluutrns  P^P^^  *°  early  stage  of  development ; 
tll^'^  it  was  easy  to  make  and  could  be  used 
with  great  effect.  It  varied  chiefly  in  its 
stie,  wei^t,  and  length ;  this  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  in  Erman  {Life  in  Atu.  Eg.),  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eg.),  and  Maspero  {Sirtfggit  ^  tiu  NiUvms), 
tboo^  too  much  retiuice  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
representations  of  spears  in  'worksofart'  (cp  the  remarics 
of  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Skips,  8).  It  consisted,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  wooden  staff  with  a  sharp  bead  of  flint  or  metal 
It  may  be  that  the  early  Israelites,  as  a  writer  in  Kitto 
{BibL  Cyclop.)  suggests,  like  other  primitive  peoples, 
made  use  of  the  bom  of  some  anitnal,  '  straightetted  in 
water,  and  sheathed  upon  a  thorn-wood  staff.'  We 
know  with  what  effect  aninuds  themselves  use  these 
boms  (Darwin,  The  Desctni  tf  Man,  501  ff.  [1890]). 
'  When  sharpened  this  instrument  would  penetrate  the 
hide  of  a  bull,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  even  of  an 
elephant ;  it  was  light,  very  difficult  to  break.'  and 
'resisted  the  blow  of  a  battle-axe'  (Kitto).  Later, 
Ixass  (see  Copper)  or  Iron  (f.i>.  )was  used.  Layard 
\Nin^veh  and  Babylon,  301  [1853])  found  at  NimrOd 
the  heads  of  spears,  '  which  being  chiefly  of  iron  fell 
to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  esqposed  to  the  air.'  In 
Gen.  Louis  Palma  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus  (1877),  plates 
xxxvi.  and  xl,  (after  p.  393),  are  given  gems  from  Cunum 
in  the  Phcenician  (xxxvi.)  and  the  Greek  (xL)  style,  on 
which  warriors  arc  represented  armed  with  round  shields 
(see  Shield),  and  spears  which  look  like  sbaip-pcnnted 
stakes ;  cp  the  long  spears  on  the  &ucopbagns  from 
Golgoi  (pL  X.,  opposite  p.  110).  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  silver  patera  found  at  Amathns  (pL  xix..  oppodte 
Pb  376)  a  regular  spear-head  seems  to  be  represented. 

Layard  {Niitevek  and  its  Remains,  2343)  says,  'the 
spear  of  the  Assyrian  footman  vsa  short,  scarcely  exceed- 
a  Tk  klnlth  '"'K  t''^  height  oi  a  man ;  that  of  the 
X.  iM  Qnnan.  ijorjoman  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderably longer.  .  .  .  The  shaft  was  probably  of  some 
strong  wood,  and  did  not  consist  of  a  reed,  like  that  of 
the  modem  Arab  lance. '  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  stout  weapon,  since  warriors  used  it  to  force  stones  out 
of  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  (see  p.  373).  TheEgyptian 
soldiers  of  the  eighteenth  Theban  dynasty  carried  '  pikes 
about  5  ft.  long,  with  broad  bronss  or  copper  points' 
(Maspero,  5/n^&,  213):  the  spear  was  not  so  common. 
The  Assyrian  pikemen  of  a  later  date  were  armed  with 
equally  heavy  weapons  (ibid.,  637/).  The  Hebrew 
hdnlth  (n'ln)  seems  to  have  been  a  large  weapoD.  It 
was  used  ^  great  warriors  (3  S.  2a3,  etc. ) ;  and  it  is  the 
weapon  put  into  the  hands  of  '  giants ' (s  S.  2Sai,  etc. ). 
Goliath  is  said  to  have  carried  a  spear  '  like  a  weaver's 
beam  (i  S.  177).  its  bead  wei^ng  600  shekels'  (for  the 
idea  of  'giants'  see  Anakiu).  Saul  is  said  to  have 
hurled  his  ^Itk  at  David  (i  S.  199/).  From  such 
indications  in  the  OT  we  may  suppose  that  the  fdni/A 
had  some  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian 
[Mke. 

A  lighter,  and  no  doubt  much  older,  weapon  of  the 
kind  was  also  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  and  the 
•  ipk.  mAmah  Assyrlans,  and  is  still  finind  among  the 
5.  iM  romag.  ^^^^^^^  ^  other  primitive  peoples. 
This  is  called  in  Aratnc  ninth,  and  we  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  identifying  it  with  the  Hebrew  romah  (ncn,  see 
Nu.  25  7,  etc. ;  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  »i  33B  ;  Merrill, 
East  of  the  Jordan,  483),  which,  however,  was  no  doubt 
often  shorter.    '  llie  beam,  mode  of  a  li^^t  reed  of  the 
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rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  is  nearly  two  ot  their  short 
hoTse-kngths ;  they  charge  them  above  their  heads' 
(Doughty,  1 334).  The  Arab  keeps  thb  spear  continu- 
ally at  his  side.  When  be  prepares  to  encamp  the 
sheikh  strikes  his  spear  in  the  ground.  When  the  camp 
is  broken  up  '  the  spear  is  the  last  thing  taken  from  the 
ground'  (Warburton,  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
chap.  2£).  For  other  spear-like  weapons  ( '  dart,'  etc ) 
see  Weapons,  §  a.    Cp  Siege,  War.        h.  a.  c. 

8FB0KLED.  For  (i)  nd^d  (Ip)),  Gen.803>,^. 
aiid(a)jrfMrCgl3|^  Jer.lS9,  He  CoLOtms,  |  »;  and  for  (3) 
AM^  (         Zedi.  18,  SM  ib.,  I  nx 

SPELT  is  the  RV  rendering  of  kussdwutit,  n9Q)3 

(Ex.933  Is.  2835  Ezek.  49t).  which  AV  has  twice  •  rie*^ 
and  once  '  fitches.'   See  Pitches. 

(It  ispoiaible  (hat  nj^,  'spelt,' occurs  aIso  in  i  S. 3 36,  whore 
it  is  ftdd  that  destitute  pncitf  will  sue  to  be  put  into  «  priest's 
office  Df)^  1931  n^^^S  '■'•I  according  to  tradition,  'for  a 
piece  of  ^vei  and  a  loaf  of  bread.'  But  the  rendering  '^ece' 
presupposes  a  coanection  of  OK  and  IT^gtrdh  (see  WbicktsX 
which  is  purely  vlntraiy.  Following  DeL  FroL  149,  BDB  and 
Gc3.-Bu.  take 'ut  to  bean  abaOact  noun,  meaning*  payment,' cp 
Ass.  '  to  Ure.'  But  this  root  does  not  t^ipear  to  be  known 
in  Hebrew,  nor  is  an  abatiact  noun  probaUe  in  this  passage. 
Probably  the  text  Is  comipt,  and  we  should  read  T^i  Ipif^, 
'for  an  omer  of  spelt.'  0>  is  without  the  following  words 
On^  VT^.  t  possibly  these  were  added  i^tr  the  corruption  of 
I1D03  tssh*  "1  account  of  the  concluding  mention  of  '  a  morsel 
of  bread.'   For  a  boldei  expedient  see  Crit.  Bib. — t.  k.  c.] 

BPICE  {i.e. ,  LaL  species,  OFrench  espice,  hence  ^ptce  ; 
cp  ft,  3  Cb.  18 14,  all  species  [of  spices] :  Vg.  unguentis 
meretrieiij  [fUT]).  though  now  specifically  employed  to 
denote  '  a  class  of  aromatic  vegetable  condiments  used 
for  the  seasoning  of  food,  commonly  in  a  pulverised 
state,'  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  applicable  to  a 
much  wid^  variety  of  '  species ' ;  in  AV  it  happens  to 
be  applied  (unless,  peihaps  in  CanL  Sa,  where  '  spiced* 
wine  is  alluded  to)^  never  to  condiments  but  only  to 
aromatic  odours.    It  represents  : — 

I.  b^etn,  Qjp-^  (Ex.  SOaat),  or  boietn,  (often), 
plur.  ap^i,  aCh.  16t4,  etc.  That  this  word  must 
sometimes  at  least  have  a  general  sense  is  shown  by  the 
exi»e8^onso^^^p(Ex.S093;  seeCiNNAUON),  Dbb-njp 
{ii.,  see  Calamus)  and  Djjfs-^i  «fN>)  (EsdL  27aa).  On 
the  specific  sense,  see  Balsam. 

a.  fommlm,          (EX.8O34:    EV  SWEET  SPICES; 

Ex.95«  SO?  Slti  as'flisaa  S93B  40 a?  (only  A V}  Lev.  4 7  ISia 
Na.4i6  aCb.S4[3}[<MV  AV]  ISti;  EV  Sweet  Incensx)  or 
i^Snik  tammlm,  O'Se  np^  (Ex.  8799!;  £V  Ikcense  op 
SwEST  Spices  and  RV  in  40a^  a  Ch.24t3D. 

The  word  sammim  is  a  general  expression  for  fragrant 
material  in  the  form  of  powder,  akin  to  Ar.  iamma, 
'  to  smdl,'  as  well  as  samm,  simm,  or  summ,  '  poison,' 
and  to  Aram,  sammd,  '  a  medicament. '  The  exact 
history  of  this  group  of  words  is  obscure,  but  probably 
the  oldest  form  of  root  is  represented  by  Ar.  lamma  — 
Aram,  sam;  and  Ar.  samm  and  Heb.  oix  may  both 
be  loan  words  from  Aramaic  (cp  Frttnkel,  362).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oldest  nuaning  Is  perhaps  that  of  the 
Hetnew  word  and  of  Ar.  Hamm,  vis, ,  '  fragrance ' ;  the 
notions  of  pdson  (in  Syr.  sammd  dhi-mav>td)  and  of 
medical  efficacy  may  welt  be  derived  from  this.  In  post< 
UUical  Hetsew,  and  sometimes  in  Syr.,  the  word  was 
used  with  a  fiirther  extension  of  meaning — viz.,  for 
colouring  matter. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  OT  is,  as  a  general  term,  for 
the  sacred  incense  compounded  of  stacte,  onycha,  gal- 
banom  (galbaniun  oS  lamnUm),  and  frankincense  (see 
Incense). 

3.  nlkfftk,  nubi  (Gen.  8735;  EV  Sidoaiy;  RV^- 

t  Compare,  however,  0*^ ;  the  latter  text  has  the  curious  ex- 
pression aprov  mifUtm  (see  Crit.  Bib.'). 

1  In  Eiek.  24  to  the  verb  resulLi  liram  a  mistnuuladon,  'qnce 
it  well ' ;  RV  *make  thick  the  broth.' 
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gum  tragacanth  or  storax ;  ffi^i/tara;  aromaia;  Gen. 
43ii ;  AV  spices,  RV  spicery;  $vfUa/ia,  itorax).  See 
Sturax. 

4.  r<£^,  n^t  Cant.  83  (apparently  not  specific). 
See  Perfume,  Perfumers, 

5.  d/K^AUtra,  Mk.  16 1,  etc.    See  pEBFUME. 

6.  dfttf^,  Rev.1813  RV.   SeeAMOMUu.  N.H. 

BPIOE - MESGHAKTS  (D^Sl^.  with  art.  ;  tun 
CMTTOP<i)n)>  but  RV  ' merdiants,'  are  menttooed  in 
connectkm  with  Solomon's  commercial  profitsf  i  K.  10 15), 
if  we  should  not  rather  read  ■  Jerahmeelites.'  See 
Sra/nicaf,  |  7,  and  cp  Perfumers.  t.  k.  c. 

SFIDEB.   I.  Stmamttk,  nnSQfe';  Prav.SOaSf;  RV 

LiZASD  \g.V.,  7}. 

a.  'aJUditI,  0*3^f  {ipij(n>  oroMta).  Under  this 
name  the  sfrnler  is  mentioned  in  MT  only  twice — vis. , 
in  Is.  59  s,  where  the  devices  of  the  wicked  are  likened 
to  a  spider's  web,  and  in  Job  814.  where  the  confid- 
ence of  the  godless  is  compared  to  a  '  spider's  house.' 
There  are  several  other  passages,  however,  in  which, 
through  an  easy  textual  error,  the  spidCT  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  moth.  Thus  in  Job  4 19,  '  which  are 
crushed  before  the  moth '  (spy  'je^)  should  rather  be 
'which  are  crushed  even  as  the  spider (^'^I^  'B^)  i 
Mohammed,  too,  compares  idolaters  to  spiders  (Koran, 
Sur. 2940).  In  Hos. 86  the  'calf  of  Samaria'  is  also 
probably  compared  to  a  spider's  web,'  and  in  Ps. 
39 19  [11]  9O9  (6  (in  (ififx'^M  1°  both  passages)  the 
same  figure  seems  to  be  employed  to  symbolise  the 
frailty  of  human  life,  accwding  to  probable  emenda- 
tions of  these  two  corrupt  passages.'  Textual  critidsin 
also  reinstates  the  spider  in  a  line  description  of  the  fete 
of  the  wicked  (see  Moth),  where  ■  moth  '  should  prob- 
ably be  '  spider '  (Job  27 18  ||  8 14  ;  but  in  49  of  27 18 
ipdx^  seems  to  stand  for  rtjo)-  Not  improbably,  too, 
'  the  poison  of  asps'  in  Ps.  HO 3  should  rather  be  '  the 
poison  of  spiders  '  (soGrStz,  Merx,  after  Tg. ).  In  Is.  59  s 
'  spiders '  and  '  vipers '  are  parallel,  with  an  allusion  to 
a  belief  in  their  poisonousncss.  See  Asp.  &.  according 
to  Grabe,  followed  by  H  and  P  read  '  spider '  (dpdx'iti 
but  (he  text  [BAQ]  has  rapax^)  in  Hos.  619,  where  MT 
has  '  moth.'  t.  k.  c. 

SPIES  (D7|"it?.  V^3"3. 

rd^al,  '  to  busy  oneself 
with  walking  about';  cp  Sph,  'merchant,'  but  MH  wS'Tl, 
'calumnj',' and  SlTi  P*- 153  '  backbite' ;  KaroffKOirot,  Gen,  429, 
etc.  Josh.  2  1 0a3  i  S.  264  3 S.  15 10;  and  virtually  D"W  Nu.Us 
Karoffsv^afifiw*-,  but  Aq.  Sym.  ttarawK^Mt- ;  O'Vif:  Nu.  31  i 
AV  RVniK.,  Aq.  Sym.  th*'  itajwrt.,  but  see 

For  the  Way  of  the  Spies  (□"Vitin  l)-^'^  No.  21  i  AV,  see 
Below,  1 9,  end,  and  cp  Atuarim,  Kadb.<;m,  |  3.  Cp  *nnt  *  ipy 
otu,'  Nu.l89ie/etc,ai>d  Hn*, 'range  [of  spyinxT  ]'  Job898. 
TheequationSn^VsnO  above)  finds  an  analogy  in  the  OM  of 
D*^  as  '  meiGhants,'  i  K.  10 15  (but  lee  Hekhant,  Solomon, 

The  practice  of  obtaining  information  by  means  of 
spies  as  a  prdiminary  to  warlike  movements  was  well- 
1  TraJltlana.  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  notable 

*™"'"™*  cases  are  the  mission  of  twelve  (?) 
spies  by  Moses  to  explore  the  region  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  about  to  invade,  and  the  mission  of  two  spies 
by  Joshua  'to  view  the  land,  namely,  Jericho'  (see 
Jericho,  |  3),  It  is  the  former  episode  which  concerns 
us  here.  Our  chief  traditional  authority  for  it  is  in  Nu. 
13 /  (JEP),  but  it  is  also  related  in  an  allusive  way  in 
Dt  1 93^ ,  where  the  writer  is  presumably  dependent 
throughout  on  the  narrative  of  JE ;  there  is  at  any  rate 
no  evidence  that  he  made  use  of  P.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  lay  before  the  reader  the  variations  between 

I  •{)  and  'jB  are  elsewhere,  too,  confounded. 
^  D"33r  '3  should  be  nip  (Ruben,  Cri/fcal  Stmarki, 

on  Hos,  I.e.);  cp  V^.  i*  arruuarum  Ulas. 
3  See  Che.  Ptalms,(^  and  cp  Locust,  Owu 
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the  accounts  which  the  redacttn'  has  welded  together,  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  Nu.  IS/  :  it  will  not  only  show 
the  reader  the  state  of  the  traditional  evidence  for  the 
mission  of  the  sfnes  but  will  illustrate  the  section  on 
Nu.  18/  in  Numbers  [Book],  {  3 ;  cp  also  Driver, 
63. 

P  JE 
IS  3,  start  from  ■ililuni  M  oTlSgS,  itait  from  Kadeib  (re- 
Potan  (P).  dactional.  but  from  IE). 

31,  they  explore  the  land  fnMn    aa/  they  go  ai  &r  as  Hcbrall 
the  wildemesi  of  Zin  to  CJ),    or    the    valky  of 

•  Rehob,  to  the  diurict  of  EshcolfE). 
Hainath(P). 

39,  they  describe  the  land  as    97/  '  the  land  Is  very  fruitful, 
one    that    '  devours   its  but  the  inhabitanu  can 

inhabitants' (P).  well  defend  themselves' 

14  6,  Joshua  and  Caleb  oppose 
the  mutinous  Israelites 


30,  Caleb  Mills  the  munnnren 

in 

38,  Joihna  and  Caleb  (v.  30,  I434,  Caleb    may    enter  the 
Caleb  and  Joshu^  are  ex-  land  (J), 

cepted  ftom  the  cenetal 
doom  (PX 

It  is  usual  to  give  the  preference  to  the  statements  of 
}  and  E  (an  analyas  of  JE  cannot  remain  unnttempted, 
even  tbcni^  [cp  Numbers,  |  3]  the  result  may  be 
incomplete).  It  was  from  Kadesh,  then,  that  Moses 
sent  spies  into  Canaan  (cp  32B  Rq!  cp  NuHBCKS, 
§  8),  one  from  each  tribe,  and  the  region  to  be  explored 
was  the  N^eb  and  the  motmtain-district  (t.^.,  as  most 
understand,  that  of  Judah).  The  spies  did  in  (act 
reach  Hrt>roa  (in  the  'hill-country'  of  Judah,  Josh. 
2O7  21 11),  where  they  found  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and 
TtdmaL  On  their  return,  they  gave  a  very  favourable 
report  of  the  land,  and  supported  this  by  a  huge  cluster 
of  grapes  from  Eshcol ;  but  a  further  statement  respect- 
ing the  Nephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  dwelt  at 
Hebron,  made  the  people  despond,  and  even  venture  to 
express  a  widi  to  choose  another  leader  and  go  back  to 
Dnso-  Caleb  alone  is  excepted  from  the  doom  whtdi 
Yahw6  fails  not  to  pronounce  on  the  rebcdlious  fxopSt. 
The  punishment  of  the  guilty  is  thus  expressed  in  Nu. 
1433  (assigned  to  J  by  Dillm.).'  'Your  little  ones, 
which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  mil  I  bring  in  .  .  . 
But  as  for  you,  your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilder- 
ness. And  your  children  shall  be  shepherds  -.sroz 
nivirpaniii  and  sliall  bear  (the  consequences  of)  your 
iniiddity,  until  your  carcases  be  consumed  in  the 
wilderness. ' 

Looking  at  the  differences  tabulated  above  we  shall 
see  that  the  first  is  quite  unimportant,  since  the  wilder- 
.  ^  ness  of  Paran  in  the  wider  sense  may 

have  contained  Kadesh-bamea  (see 
Parak).  Ihe  third  is  of  some  interest,  because 
(Wellh.  Prvl.m  370)  NU.IS39  (P)  may  reflect  the 
melandioly  feelings  of  post-exilic  Jews,  who  could  only 
by  faith  describe  their  country  as  a  delectable  land 
(monpM.  Ps.10634).  The  fourth  and  lifth  are  im- 
portant because  th^  show  that  one  at  least  of  the  early 
narratives  did  not  include  Joshua  among  the  spies. 
According  to  E.  Meyer  (who  allows  very  little  of  the 
material  in  chap.  13/  to  J),  the  earliest  narrative 
stated  that  Caleb  {possihly  with  other  spies)  was  sent 
into  the  Negeb — to  Hebron,  and  s^d  on  his  return  that 
the  people  was  strong  and  the  cities  fortified,  Amalek 
dwelling  in  the  Negeb,  etc.,  and  that  giants  too  were 
to  be  seen  there.  The  despondency  of  the  Israelites 
disappean,  and  with  it  the  divine  sentence  of  forty 
years'  wanderings.  Acctnding  to  Meyer  the  object 
of  the  story  of  the  spies  was  umply  to  accotmt  for  the 
settling  of  Caleb  in  Hebron.  '  Odeb  of  course  receives 
Hebron  because  he  acted  as  spy,  not  because  he 
remained  stedfast.'  £,  however,  looks  at  things  with 
a  '  theological '  interest,  and  alters  the  st<^  for  edifica- 
tion, while  P  calculates  from  Josh.2499  that  Joshua  too 

1  Both  Dillm.  and  We.  deny  that  v.  33  beloop  to  P,  and 
hold  that  the  '  forty  yean'  (nv  Ern'w)  *  nxed  pofait  in 
tradition.  We^  boweveri  amgac  1430-34  to  a  special  aonice, 
distinct  from  JE. 
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must  have  been  bom  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  includes 
bim  among  the  spies,  and  makes  him,  like  Caleb,  ^th- 
iol unong  the  faithless  ('Kridk  der  Beriehie,'  etc., 
ZATWltxj:  [1881I). 

One  of  the  most  doubtful  points  in  M^er's  theory 
is  the  definition  of  the  object  of  the  story.  Was  Caleb 
really  the  only  spy,  and  the  only  clan-leader  who  had 
land  assigned  to  him  in  the  Negeb  ?  It  is  also  no 
means  certain  that  the  threat  of  the  forty  years'  vrander- 
it^  fonned  part  of  the  original  tradition.  It  is  suggested 
dsewhve  (Moses,  §  11,  end)  that  in  Nu.l433(as  wetlas 
in  otha  passages)  njv  DIUIM  i^ids  is  most  {Mrobably 
due  partly  to  corruption,  partly  to  editorial  manipula- 
tion, and  that  the  original  text  had  simply  d'tiiT  "aiDJ 
'  in  the  desert  of  the  Arabians. ' 

Possibly,  too,  in  Nu.  IS  35  (P)  tb«  statement  that  th«  spies 
returned  qv  ayym  rpo  arose  through  a  misieadins  of  p^sa 
BTVCromthe  Arabiao  Cush');l  and  it  ii  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  onsD  >»  Nu.  18  aa  14a-4  should  be  read 
Blimia,      ^  N.  Antbuu  Mu^  (see  Hizraiu, 

Kor  an  tbMC  the  only  names  yrtJdt  have  to  be  scruiiniMd. 
laiponant  as  it  b  to  put  a  rational  Rense  oa  the  iTadirional 
atones  in  thek  later  (brm,  it  can  bardhrbe  tcaiurarat  tolind  out 
lu>w  the  stories  originally  ran,  and  what  they  OTUcinaUjr  meant. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (Nbgeb,  |  7)  that  it  is  the 
Negeb  and  the  Negeb  alone  that  is  rrferred  to  as  the  region  ex- 
plored by  the  spies,  jn^n  (Hebron)  has  arisen  out  of  rnsrn^ 
(Rehoboch),  and  the  mountain-district  in  18 17  is  'mount  Jeiah- 
meel.''  Ini-.  s8  pjM  should  probably  be  pSop,  and  we  thus  see 
chat  V.  ag*  is  fmnly  a  gloss  on         •]3(soread)  in  n  3B($ee 

The  second  apparent  difTerence  in  the  above  table 
still  remains.  Did  the  spies,  according  to  P,  or  at  least 
P's  authority,  really  survey  '  the  whole  land  throughout 
its  entire  length  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (cp  Nu.  21 1 
3336)  to  Rehob'  (either  the  place  of  that  name  in  the 
territory  of  Asher,  Josh.  19aB,  or  Beth-rebob.  near  the 
town  of  Dan,  Judg.l8a8')7  This  no  doubt  is  the 
general  view.  Another  thecMy,  however,  is  much  more 
[vobable.  If  not  P  himself,  yet  almost  certainly  P's 
authority,  meant,  not  any  northern  Rehob,  but  Rehob 
or  Rehobolh  in  the  Negeb,  while  ran  (Hamath)  is  in 
many  OT  passages  most  probably  a  southern  Hamath, 
or  more  strictly  a  southern  Maacath  (see  Maacah, 
end).  This  accords  with  the  view  (see  above)  that  in 
Nu.1333  the  original  text  had,  'And  they  returned 
from  spying  otit  the  land,  from  Cush  of  Arabia.' 

Thus  the  diliei«nce  between  JE  and  P  in  the  story 
of  the  spies  is  much  less  serious  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  only  important  variation  is  the  combination  of  Caleb 
with  Jo^ua — himself  perhaps  originally  a  Jerahmeelite 
hero  (cp  Joshua). 

We  have  no  space  here  to  consider  the  names  of  the  spits  ac- 
cording to  P(Nu.  13^-i5)l  Ii  is  auite  possible  tbalalt,  or  nearly 
all,  the  names  are  characteristically  Negeb  nameK  But  this  is 
nnimportant  compared  with  the  right  comprehension  of  the  rest 
of  the  compoute  narrative.  Lei  it  be  added,  however,  that 
DnnitnTn  (Nu.  21 1)  ii  not  (as  even  Knobel  supposed)  for  fn 
Ung-T  (AV  'by  the  way  of  the  spies')  but  is  probably  a  conup* 
tioDof  Q<KnnTn(cp  Ramathaim-zophini),  unless  we  prefer  to 
trace  it  to  ononn  Tp  (Kadxsk,  i,  i  ^  In  either  case,  the 
name  anpeaia  to  be  an  Mudy  popular  corruption  of  ^Kom*- 

Winckler's  thecwy  ts  ingenioas,  but  cannot  here 

be  discussed. '  T.  K.  C. 

SPIEENAXI)  {Tty,  N&p^oc.  CanLlis  414;  and 
OnT3,  Niipioi.  Cant.  413;  also  NikpiOC  niCTlKH, 

1  Notice  the  name  Sheshal  (on  whidi  see  note  3)  in  Num. 
13  33.  If  we  emend  as  above,  the  01*  of  will  have  grown 
out  of  a  dittognmlMd  qi.  For  ya  from  cp  Crtf.  Bli,  oa 
Eiek.76.  ' 

3  Note  that  Ahiman  represents  Jerahmeel ;  Sheshai  comes 
from  Cushi  (cp  note  i) ;  for  falmai  compare  felem  and  Talmon 
(which  can  be  shown  to  be  Ne^b  namesX  'Zoan  in  Egypt' 
ibonld  be  '  Zoan  (or  Zoar?)  In  Mqrim.' 

I  As  Dilim-  points  out,  'go  up  into  the  Negeb'  ^^bably 
comes  firom  J,  and  '  go  up  into  the  mountains '  from  E-  But 
if  so,  b  it  not  natival  to  take  and  inn  as  practically 
■ynooymotu? 

*  The  other  ethnics  are  probably  Ttzm  (Rehobothite),  ^7ttJSV 
Ishmaeliu),  nOK  (Amorite),  <|]p  (Kennizzite). 

*  Wade,  Old  TtiiamttU  Hittory  (1901),  lao. 
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Mk.  143  Jn.  123t)-'  i.  The  Hebrew  word,  nerd,  which 
is  derived  from  Sanskrit,  has  passed  into  Greek  and 
other  European  languages :  see  the  references  to  nard 
in  classical  writers  collected  by  Naber  {Mneme^ne, 
1902,  pp.  1-15);  according  to  Lagarde  (Afttt.^ti) 
Pers.  nal  is  an  equivalent  form."  A  connection  with 
Ar.  rand,  is  very  doubtful  (see  Mordtmann  and  Mliller, 
Sab.  Denk.  8a).  The  Aramaic  and  Arabic  names 
Ubeltkd  and  sunhul  (more  fiilly  sunbul  Hindi,  '  Indian* 
spike'),  like  our  own  '  jpikatar^,'  have  reference  to  the 
'spike '-like  appearance  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
perfume  is  derived.  Accounts  of  the  true  or  Indian 
nard,  as  well  as  of  inferior  sorts,  are  given  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (De  Odor.  43^).  Dioscorides  (l7s),  and  Pliny 
(MN  V2a6/.  139).  Its  botanical  source  in  India 
was  investigated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  {As.  JPer.  2405-417),' 
and  was  ascertained  independently  by  WallJch  and 
Royle  to  be  the  plant  called  Ndrdos/aeifys  fatamansi 
DC,  of  the  order  VaUrianacea.  The  drug  consists  of 
the  rhizome  surmounted  by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the 
leaves.  It  occurs  throughout  the  alpine  Himalaya  from 
Kumaon  to  Sikkim. 

The  meaning  of  the  adjective  TurrtK^  (Mk.  143jtL 
123t  is  very  uncertain.  Five  explanations  have  been 
offered:  (i)  that  it  means  'liquid,'  fVom  irbw ;  (a) 
that  it  means  '  genuine,'  from  irfirrtt ;  (3)  that  it  means 
'  powdered , '  from  -rriaffeii' ;  (4)  that  it  is  a  local  name ; 
(5)  that  it = vurriictfs ;  (6)that  it  =  Lat.  sfieiia.  There 
is  difficulty  in  accepting  any  of  these  explanations  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  word  may  have  quite  another 
origin,  as  Dymock  (Pharmect^.  Ind.  2^33)  gives  Pisiid 
as  a  Sanskrit  name  fat  the  spikenard  plant  (cp  W. 
Hov^hton,  PSBA,  1888,  8144-6.    n.  h. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

ii.  I.  In  £schyl.  iVmn.  4S1  (Lob.  piu.  i3i)s'(aT<St  means' drink- 
able '  (so  K.  F.  A.  Friusche  on  Marie,  following  Casaubon),  but 
the  word  ts  only  so  used  for  the  take  cmT  a  pun :  otherwise  wti% 
and  rdo'i^Mt,  but  never  riVTUC^.  It  is  true  that  vwnpa  (-ofX 
wtarop  are  found  from  the  same  stem  >i-,  and  that  according 
to  Atneiueus  (689  c)  and  others,  oil  of  nard,  mix^  with  wine, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taken  as  a  beverafi^ ;  but  in  Mk.  and 
Jn.  the  naid  is  used  as  ointment,  so  that,  if  wivrvUt  it  only 
added  with  the  mtaning  'liquid,'  the  ax^anation  would  be 
■uperflnoni. 

Nabcr  (as  above)  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Clem.Alex.  {Pad.2B.  §  64,  p.  307  ed.  Potter)  distin- 
guishes between  ftUpa  ir/pd  and  /iipa  ^pd,  and  Etasil 
( Horn,  in  Ps.  44  9,  ed.  Garnier,  1 166  /,  also  in  Stephanus, 
sui  ffranrii,  7 650/.)  between  two  preparations  of  oint- 
ment, the  one  fluid  {1)vt6p)  caSiod  tmucri  {=' dropped,' 
stillata,  stillatitia),  and  the  other  thicker  or  more 
viscous  (raxi^repor),  called  vnApva.  The  expression  in 
Athenseus  also  (2 35,  p.  46 a:  iKK>J3ia»  Set  t4  wAxt 
Tutv  fiipav),  he  thinks,  has  reference  to  this.  Nailer 
therrfore  conjectures  that  there  stood  originally  in  Mk. 
and  Jn.  a  word  (of  which  no  traces  can  be  met  else- 
where) ffTfumirir  (= 'capable  of  being  poured,'  'liquid,' 
from  vw4wSa).  By  itacism  it  could  also  have  been 
written  gTiartKbi,  in  which  form  its  strangeness  made 
it  unintelligible,  and  thus  it  finally  became  corrupted 
into  Twrtitfti. 

1  Vg.  has  narditpicati  In  Mk.  and  nardipUtici  (so  usually 
Ital.)  m  Jn. 

"  Meissner  has  pointed  out  a  Babylonian  plant-name  lardtr. 
This,  according  to  Hommel  iPSBA  21 136  [1899D,  the  Baby- 
lonians borrowed  from  an  Iranian  form  nard  (neo-Peni.  litf}  \ 
the  Indians  have  for  nard  the  later  form  nata  and  nalaidd). 

'  '  A  Brdhman  of  eminent  learning  ^ave  me  a  parcel  of  the 
same  sort,  and  told  me  that  it  was  used  in  their  sacrifices ;  that, 
when  fresb,  it  was  ex(|uisitely  sweet,  and  added  much  to  the 
scent  of  rich  essences,  in  which  it  was  a  principal  ingredient ; 
that  the  merchants  brought  it  from  the  mountainous  country  to 
the  NE.  of  Bengal ;  that  it  was  the  entire  plant,  not  a  part  of 
it,  and  received  its  Sanscrit  names  from  its  resemblance  to  locks 
of  hak;  as  it  is  called  Sfiiienard,  I  suppose,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  spike,  when  11  is  dried,  and  not  from  the  conjura- 
tion of  its  flowers,  which  the  Greeks,  probably,  never  examined. 
The  Persian  author  describes  the  whole  plant  as  resembling  the 
tail  of  an  ermine ;  and  the  JatdmdnH,  which  is  manifestly  the 
Spikenard  of  our  druggists,  has  precisely  that  fonn,  consulting 
of  withered  stalks  and  ribs  of  leaves,  cohering  in  a  bvitdle  of 
yellowish  farown  c«iillary  fibres,  and  consdtutuig  a  qiike  about 
thcsiie  of  asmallnngar  tp^/."). 
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2.  Ttw  adjective  wivTix^  occurs  with  the  nwMiina  '  coanvae- 
lag'  and  alio  'having  the  power  of  penuadmg'  (Plsto,  G^g. 
4«5a;  Diog.  LMrt.437;  Dion.  Hal.,  ed.  ReUce,  liejij  llteo- 
phrut.  t»  AruM.  optrtt  metA^.,  ed.  Sylburg  353,  ed.  Bnuidii, 
3og),  though  in  almost  every  instance  of  its  occurrence  the 
variant  vnarticot  is  preferred  (Bekker  and  Stallbaum  on  Plato : 
Lob.  on  Soph.  Aj.  isOi      later  times  it  means,  when  used  of 

Snions,  'laithful,'  'reliable'  (LUdn  on  Jn.123,  Index  to 
drenus).  If,  therafoce,  m  adopt  the  tnuulation  'genuine' 
(Meyer  on  Hk.)— and  such  a  meaung  it  conceivable— we  must 
iUpiMMcdiBt  the  word  Is  used  rather  freely,  just  ■»  in  conunercial 
languace,  for  instance,  attribute*  which  more  often  apply  only 
to  penons  are  not  wfreqamtly  used  of  goods.  Pliny  QiN  xiL 
a6,  f  4  j)  mentions  that  in  otMnmerce  nard  was  apt  to  be  adulter- 
ated by  admixture  of  pacudoitardus,  a  plant  reMmbling  it. 

3.  Lob.i^or.  It,  supports  Scaligcr'sderivation  fromrnrffni', 
'to pound '(K.  F.  A.  FritncbeonHIc  59}X rafter rbeing  some- 
times dropped  out  forthesakeof  euphmiy  wp  «^.,s<r)4»t^,  and 
Lst.  /<M>w  -  irriffra,  pem»  "  inimniii.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asketL  could  powdered  nard  be  suitable  Xtx  anomtingT 

4.  If  it  is  a  local  name  it  ha.i  been  sumested  that  it  stands 
eitker  for  'Ono-riKiif  (fi^om  Opts  not  far  (ton  Babylon)  or  foe 
tirmut^  (from  Psittake  on  the  Tigris).  Still  more  Kkely 
would  be  niTTo,  an  abbreviation — according  to  the  Sdbtdton  on 
^sjjhyl.  Pert.  3— of  a  Persian  town  [Ii'vTnpa ;  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  this  notice  (which  according  to  &ephanus  refers 
to  a  Thradan  town)  is  trustworthy. 

5.  E.  N.  Bennett  (Ci^r.  Rev.,  1S90,  31^)  sees  in  thevrord  an 
alluuon  to  the  Pittacia  Tereiiittktu,  the  resin  of  which,  together 
with  other  sweet  scents  ff.g.,  fUAmtfuw,  cp  BA1.M,  iNCBKHSl 
was  mixed  with  the  <hI  of  nard.  Dioscorides  says  ififai,  Mta, 
1 91)  of  the  wMTMq ;  ^fmru  Ik  xol  iy  'lovAaif  aoi  Ittpfy  aal 
Kmrpw,  its  resin  is  ntaiiK,  rfto^n  U  wrMv  twp  ^qrivuv  flie 
descriMsnard  in  \  (if.').  Bennett,  therefore,  thinks  that  *4pooc 
MWrixift  is  intended.  According  to  Hdn.  ii.  438  94,  and 
Stephanus,  ^irruia  would  be  aiutther  form  of  ra  rt^TiUta, 
the  fruit  of  the  nrnLci),  which  Hdn.  (i.  815 16)  derives  frcmt  the 

town  <frlTTaKI). 

6.  Nestle  (ZJITTtf,  190a.  pp.  169-171)  explain*  rt^ruiit  from 
the  Latin  name  tutrdut  sfieata :  the  participle  r/«f  «/au  could  be- 
come in  vulgar  Latin  tJMcitut,  just  as  ftvh»tMt  became ^raUttu 
and  voeattu  vocitia  (ROnsch,  Itala  u.  VuigatOj  p.  996,  cp  3B3 
[1S69,  (^1  '^7S)'  '"'^  fully.  Coliectaiua ^iUltgiea,  aai-sai 
^iSgi]=ZU^T,  iSj7,  pp.  409-413) ;  next  s/«n/ttf  was  transformeo 
mto  rioTtx4i.  The  supposition  however  is  not  easy ;  for  as  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  second  Christian  century  we  find  Galen 
taking  Uie  word  over  into  Greek  in  the  form  rwinan. 

The  'nardusspicata'oTCItaL  and)_  Vg.  is  intelligible  when  wa 
rmnember  thai  the  nard-plant— which  indeed  is  called  umpSt- 
rr^pit,  spica  naidi   mrmbkd  in  shape  an  CAT  of  cofn. 

N.  H. — W.  T.T.-D.,  i;  p.  w.  s.,  ii. 

SFINNING.   See  Linen,  Weaving. 

8PIBIT  (n^.  rudi,  fern,  about  seventy-three,  masc. 
about  thirty-two  times  :   in  6  TTNEYM&,  &n€«OC, 

1  Meanlnr    "noh,  ctoma,  \oroc,  <t>e€rM&. 

YYXH,  K&pAiA.  evMOC.  NOyc. 
OPfH,  O^YNH,  4>pONHCIC,  BOHeciA.  <^(jaC.  M£pOc). 
originally  'wintl,'  and  so  the  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  In  poetry,  which  no  doubt 
represents  ancient  usage,  the  storm  wind  is  the  breath  of 
Yahw*'s mouth  or  nostrils  {e.^..  Ex,  168  10  Ps.  18 16  [is]}, 
and  since  the  comniotioa  of  nature  is  a  sign  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  rudJ^  of  Yahwi  becomes  synonymous  with 
his  wrath  (Is.  U  59 19  Zech.  68  Job  49  1630).  The  rudJ^ 
or  spirit  of  a  man  is  his  disposition,  his  mental  state ; 
he  may  be  '  depressed  in  SfMrit,'  '  of  a  proud  spirit,'  '  of 
a  patient  spirit '  {Prov.  16 18/  Eecles.  78).  It  is  natural 
to  compare  the  wind,  invisible  itself  but  visible  in  its 
effects,  with  the  mental  disposition  displaying  itself  in 
mien  and  action.  Just  in  the  same  way  Aeschylus, 
tlescribing  the  changed  mind  of  Agamemnon  says  that 
he  ■  blew  an  imfMous  veering  gala  of  mind '  {^ppn^ 
wpiuw  Svmrtp^  rpemlaM,  Ag.  317), 

In  a  very  early  passage,  Gen.  63,  rwWdwiotes  the  divine 
substance  or  nature,  not  necessarily  immaterial,  but  far 
removed  from  the  weakness  of  mortal  flesh.  By  inter- 
marriage of  the  '  sons  of  God '  or  angels  with  women,  a 
portion  of  this  divine  spirit  has  passed  to  their  descend- 
ants, and  therefore  Yahwi  declares,  '  My  ipbit  shall 
not  continue  (?)  for  ever  in  man,  since  he  is  only  flesh,' 
and  shortens  the  span  of  human  life  to  I30  years.  *  But 
thou^  the  spirit  or  invisible  power  of  God  was  not 
proper  to  man.  it  descended  upon  the  heroes  of  Israel 
and  endowed  them  with  superhiunan  energy.  It  fell  on 
Othniel  (Judg.  3io);  on  Jephthah  {11 39);  on  Samson 
1  On  this  paatage  19  Nxphilim,  |  i. 
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(I4619I514).  The  i^Knomenon  has  no  ethical  im- 
port. Samson  shows  that  the  spirit  of  Yafaw^  has 
descended  on  him  \tf  rending  a  lion  as  if  it  were  a  kid. 
Similarly  the  divine  siurit  produces  prophetic  freo^ 
(i  S.  106 10  19ao  33),  such,  €.g. ,  that  Saut  strips  off  his 
clothes  and  ties  a  day  and  a  ni^  naked.  The  qnrit 
might  transport  a  prophet  miraculously  (2K.  2i6). 
Sometimes  Yahwi  sent  a  lying  spirit  on  his  prophets 
(i  K.  223s)  or  the  spirit  of  strife  into  a  dty  (Judg. 
9b3),  or  a  spirit  of  meiandKriy  madness  (i  S.  I614, 
etc, ). 

Par  higher  is  the  use  of  niJ!$  In  the  literary  prophets. 
To  Isaiah,  Yah«'&  ( Is.  SI  3)  is  '  spirit '  because  be  is  the 
Sfnritual  principle  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  as 
such  invisible.  Moreova-,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  an 
abiding  gift.  To  ignore  the  prophet's  counsel  is  to  set 
at  noi^t  God's  spirit  which  spealca  through  him 
(ls,SOi).  In  the  same  sense  Hosea  had  spoken  (87) 
of  the  prophet  as  'a  man  of  the  spirit.'  But  bdbre 
Esekid  references  to  'the  spirit'  as  in  the  prophets 
only  occur  in  ls.80i  Hos.  87  and  periiaps  MicSs. 
A  prophet  so  deeply  spiritual  as  Jeroniah  avoids  the 
term  '  spirit '  altogether ;  it  had  been  associated  too 
long  with  frenzy  and  marvel. 

The  following  are  the  t:hief  points  in  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  conception  of  spirit  It  is  an  official 
_  T.4„  charisma,  speaking,  e-g. ,  habitually  in  David 

uiianoM.  ('^^')  ^  Messiah  far  the 

discharge  of  his  duties  (Is. lis),  conferring 
wisdom  on  judges  and  martial  vigour  on  warricx^  {Is. 
286).  It  is  characteristic  of  P  that  he  attributes  it  only 
to  Joshua,  who  receives  it  in  increased  measure  by  the 
imposition  of  Moses'  hands  (Nu.27i8/  DlSIq).  It 
is  to  dwdl  in  the  midst  of  the  people  as  a  '  new  qiirit ' 
{Esdc  3fla6  B/ ),  and  to  be  p>oured  out  from  on  high  on 
landand  people  (Is.  S215).  Thefulfilment  of  this  promise 
isassum«]  in  Ps.  fill!  [13]  143io;  cpNeh.Oao.  Twice' 
it  is  called  the  holy  spirit,  Ps.51ii  [13]  and  Is.  63 10, 
in  which  latter  passage  it  is  personified  (cp  £ph.43o), 
and  twice  'the  good  spirit'  (Neh.B3o  Ps.  143io].  It 
is  a  cosmic  power,  {uwlucing  order  (Gen.  la)  and 
fertility  (Is.S2i5).  It  is  the  principle  of  all-pervading 
energy  (Is.84i6).and  omnipresence  {PS.1S97).  It  is 
the  vttvt  or  inteiligence  of  Yahwi  (Is.  40 13),  not  as  in 
earlier  w-riters  his  essence.  Finally,  in  a  late 
passage,  it  is  the  breath  of  life  which  God  imparts,  and 
which  at  death  returns  to  him  (Eccles.  12?  ;  cp  Job  273 
8S484  14/  Ps.  104*9/).    Cp  Flesh.         w.  e.  a. 

In  discussing  the  NT  use  of  rrcfi^,  the  question 
is  otimplicated  by  the  employment  of  other  wt>rdSi 
8  ContiuUd  of /rjvA«.  if«a:<.  sout.  to  de- 

,  note  the  interior  part  of  man.  whereas 
<rdp(,  fiesh,  is  the  single  word  to  denote 
the  material  part.  As  a  general  thing  both  words  are 
used  with  reCerence  to  the  contrast  betvreen  the  s[»ritiial 
and  Hat  material  part,  and  both  words  are  ennobled  by 
this  contrast.  When  Jesus  speaks  tif  the  value  of  the  soul 
K^^niA  '■  lB>6)i  contrasts  it  with  the  comparative 
imimportance  of  the  body  (Mt.  lOaB).  and  Paul  advises 
the  delivering  over  of  the  flesh  to  destnuniOn,  in  ortier 
that  the  spirit  {ryeG/ui)  may  be  saved  ( i  Cor.  S  5),  they  are 
both  evidently  using  different  words  b>c  the  same  thing. 
And  apart  from  the  Pauline  epistles  and  two  passages 
in  the  ei^stles  of  James  and  Jnde  respectively  (Ja.  Sij 
Jude  19),  these  words  are  used  in  tfie  same  way  to 
express  the  contrast  between  the  s|Hritual  part  of  man 
and  material  things,  but  are  not  contrasted  with  each 
other.  But  Paul  foimd  it  necessary  to  express  this 
contrast  not  only  in  terms  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  tHit  also  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
(t  Cor.  214),  and  for  this  purpose  be  uses  the  daewhere 
synonymous  words,  ptuuwta  and  fisyekt. 

The  prfcka  is  the  vital  t»-  sfurituat  part  of  the  natural 

1  [Hot  countiiig  Wisd.9i7,  cp  7»a,  where  wisdom  (in  the 
enlarged  sense  lutuial  to  an  orthodox  bat  Hdlenised  Jew)  b 
traced  to  *  thy  holy  ^driL*] 
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man,  and  the  pneuma  is  the  new  part  brought  iato 
.  Pa-M-A  iictivity  when  tbe  supernatural  nan  begins 

„  his  career  with  the  entrance  of  the  dhrine 

^^^'^  fneuima.  Pauldoesnotstatethisexpressly; 
but  it  appears  from  his  introduction  of  the  human  co- 
inddently  with  the  divine  fneuma  (cp  Rom.  8  lo  i6  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage  i-aj.  And  see  i  Cot.  617 19.  cp 
14-17  with  rest  of  passage).  It  is  evident  from  tlw  passi^ 
in  I  Cor.  ibaxpaetma  is  not  to  be  identified  widi  notu, 
the  intelligence,  in  Rom.  7  93.  where  it  is  used  inter- 
changeaUy  with  the  '  inner  man,'  which  rdiels  against 
the  sin  of  the  outer  man.  Th^  faculty,  the'S[Hrit,  is 
the  OTgan  endently  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  ^lostle's  account  of  the  situation  undl 
the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  removes  the 
dfaabilitjr  discussed  in  our  passage,  Rom.  6 1-9,  cp  v. 
xo  A  The  faculty  whicb  ineffectually  rd)els  against 
sin  in  the  natural  man  is  the  mind.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  the  aposde  had  said  that  when  be  siuned  even  in 
the  natural  man,  he  knew  better,  and  his  intelligence 
rebelled  against  it,  but  ineffectually,  because  the  very 
organs  of  action  were  the  seat  of  sin.  But  the  inner 
man  after  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  which  is 
freed  from  the  bondage     the  floh. 

We  roust  not  think,  howeveri  of  the  human  spirit  as 
the  eMcntial  factor  in  the  new  man  according  to  PauL 
K.  Tha  nMM  essential  fact<H'  is  the  Divine 

RtrSHt  Spirit,  who  effects  ddiverance  for  the 
man  not  by  creating  or  awakening  a 
new  btxlty  in  him,  bat  coming  himself  to  dvrell 
in  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
not  the  human  spirit,  that  is  constantly  brought 
into  contrast  with  the  flesh  in  PauL  This  has  led 
to  the  statement  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of 
a  human  spirit.  But  the  use,  while  infrequent,  is 
sufficiently  distinct.  The  human  spirit  is  evidenUy  the 
part  in  which,  and  upon  which,  tJie  HcHy  Spirit  works, 
and  ihrou^  irtiicfa  it  controls  the  man,  but  v/tadti  has 
DO  oflke  except  in  connection  with  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Without  the  Divine  Spirit  it  is  like  ears  in  a  soundless 
wnld.  The  real  agent  in  substituting  holiness  instead 
of  sin  in  man  is  God,  not  man.  What  is  this  Divine 
Spirit?  The  answer  is  not  always  the  same.  In  the 
earlier  Jewish  literattve,  it  is  an  emanation  from  the 
One  God  through  which  he  performs  various  offices — 
t^.,  creatioD— but  especially  that  of  inspiring  in  man 
the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  for  Ids  work.  In 
general  we  may  say,  that  whenevo-  God  is  represented 
as  a  diffused  [X'esence,  he  is  represented  as  working 
through  the  spirit.  And  in  no  i»e-Pauline  writings  is 
there  any  indication  that  the  impersonal  use  is  departed 
from.  But  in  Paul,  and  Jn.  especially,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  the  later  doctrine  of  the  S|^t  as  a  distinct 
entity,  quasi-personal,  in  God.  He  is  to  God  what  the 
spirit  is  in  man  { I  Cor.  2 10/);  but  in  God  this  is  objecti- 
fied, represented  as  a  disdnct  personality  (Rom.  897 
Gal.  85  Jn.l4a6  I613). 

There  is  a  distinct  difference,  however,  between  the 
Pauline  and  the  Johannine  theolc^  in  the  doctrine  of 

*  ""^  of  immanence  m  God,  the  one  through 

n^MMm  dwells  in  men,  conveying 

to  them  the  truth,  not  in  the  external 
^^"^  way  by  which  men  communicate  with 
ead)  other,  and  which  has  no  power  of  enforcement  or 
persuasion  sufficient  to  beget  in  men  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, but  internally  and  with  regenerative  power.  And 
in  both  especiaUj  he  connys  to  men  the  grace  of  iriiicb 


Christ  is  the  author.  But  in  Paul,  he  ii  the  principle 
not  only  of  immanence,  but  of  incarnation.    In  Jn.  it 

is  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  incarnate  in 
Christ  The  thought  is  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  which  represents  God  as  creating  various 
natural  products  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  same  in  his 
mind.  These  ideas  are  endowed  with  life  and  creative 
power,  so  that  God  creates  not  only  out  of  them,  but 
through  them.  Besides  these  indindual  ideas,  there  is 
the  collective  idea  of  the  universe  as  a  article,  the  Logos, 
or  Word,  which  is  also  vested  with  a  life  and  quau- 
personality  of  its  own.  The  incarnation  of  this  in  the 
Son  of  God  is  thus  only  the  final  form  of  the  mcamaUon 
which  is  the  generative  idea  of  the  Logos.  The  Spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  Jn.  the  prindple  of  immanence. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  philosophy  from  which  the  Logos 
idea  is  derived,  the  Logos  is  the  thought  of  God, 
distinctly  a  principle  of  incarnation.  But  the  Pneujoa. 
is  the  Spirit  in  which  the  thought  is  generated,  and  this 
is  as  oDviousiy  a  princigle  of  immanence.  All  this  is 
distinctly  difierent  from  PauTs  thought.  He  has  no 
hogqa  doctrine,  whkh  Is  a  thought  derived  from 
Alexandiianism,  and  Paxi  is  not  an  Alexandrian.  He 
declares  himself  a  xealous  Pharisee,  and  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  translate  religion  into  the  terms  of  philosofd^ 
(GaLli4  X  Cor,  1 17-31).  But  Pharisaism  and  Alex- 
andrianism  are  at  opposite  poles  of  thought,  and 
Alexandrianism  is  an  attempt  to  philosophise  religion. 
And  yet  Paul  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  and  his 
sharing  in  the  work  of  creation  (Phil.  25-11  i  Cor.  86). 
What  then  is  the  (xindple  of  incarnation  in  Christ? 
It  cannot  be  God  himself,  as  Paul  disthiguishes  between 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  band, 
whilst  there  is  only  one  passage  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  distinguishing  Christ  from  the  Spirit  {a 
Cor.  13>4)>  there  are  many  passages  which  seem  to 
identify  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  his  mystical  union  with  the  believer,  is  ex- 
changed fireqiiently  for  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  Jesus' 
divine  Sonship  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  on  that  side  of  bis  being,  as  be  is  Son 
of  David  on  the  side  of  the  fiesh  (Rom.  I3/).  And 
finally  it  is  distincUy  said  that  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit 
{a  Cor.  8 17/). 

Now,  it  is  not  as  if  this  was  unexpected.  If  Jesus 
was  in  any  way  pre-existent,  and  that  pre-existence 
antedated  creation,  and  he  had  a  share  in  creation, 
then  he  is  in  some  wray  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine. 
And  in  the  Jewish  theology  the  only  Divine  principle 
remaining,  after  eliminating  God  himself  as  expressly 
exdnded,  and  the  Alexandrian  Logos  as  ruled  out  by 
Paul's  opposition  to  Alexandrianism,  is  the  Spirit  ^ 
God,  In  Paul,  therefore,  the  incarnation  is  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  e.  p,  g. 

The  OT  TheoIoKiea  of  SchulU  and  Smend,  tutd  the  NT 
Theologtea  of  B.  Weiss  and  Holtzmsim ;  KOnig,  O^enSamrngt- 
begriff  dtt  <4  7*1 87.310 ;  Giesebrectat,  Be- 
7.  Litentnra.  m/itega^mg  der    A  TUchtn  PrtpktttH, 
133^;  H,  Wendt,  Die  Bepiff*  Fitisch  u. 
Gtitt  imhibKiehtHSfrathgtbratick  (1B78) ;  A.  Woiphal,  Chair 
tt  «/rr<  (Toulouse,  188O  \  I-Qdemann,  Die  Anthropoiogie  dt* 
Ap.  Paxlta  (1873);  Pfleiderer,   Ptutlimitm  (KT,  a  vols.); 
Cremer,  PRE,9)  art.  'Geisi'j  Gunkel,  Die  It^irkumgen  det 
htiL  Gtistet  (18B8),  $-6a  ;  J.  Kocbwie,  Natur  u.  Geitt,  naeh 
der  Auffattung  dt*  A  r(i90o> ;  F.  C  Porter,  '  The  Yejer  Hara, 
a  Study  in  the  lewish  Ekictrine  of  Sin,'  Biblical  and  Semitie 
Sitiditt  (New  Yortc,  1901)1  where  note  criticism  of  Pfleiderer's 
intcfpretadan  of  Paal'i  coaccptton  of  s{Mrit  and  flesh.   See  alio 
SriaiTUAL  GiFTb 
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Definition  (|  i). 
ro^io-fia :  whAt?(|  a), 
DelimitAtion  of  field  (|  3). 
Cluulicaiion  (|  a). 

Chamms  other  tlimn  that  of  <pMcbQ  sX 
"  "    ■[  'rahoftug 


'Wisdoin'  and  'Icnowkdn 

(16). 
'Prophecy' (I  7). 

'  Spiritual  Gifts '  is  a  com[»«hensive  name  for  all 
those  extraordinary  and  often  directly  miraculous  pou'ers 
1  fM*i«MA*i  °^  which  we  learn,  chiefly  from  i  Cw, 
1.  iNnnxooiL  124.,!  ,8-30  Rom.  123-8,  that  th^  were 
possessed  by  many  Oiristiaiu  of  the  aposttdic  e^,  and, 
accordii^  to  Paul,  had  their  origin  in  a  specific  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
profit  of  the  church. 

When  in  i  Cor.  18  a  the  '*  workings '  (Jmfrjnlfum)  are  uugned 
to  God,  or  in  o.  5  the  '  roinistrations '  {Buutovia*)  brouEht  into 
connection  witb  Christ,  we  are  not  to  see  in  this  any  real 
departure  from  the  regular  attribution  of  the  spiritual  gifts  to 
the  H  oly  Ghost.  The  phrase  in  v.  5 — '  diversities  of  minbtrations 
but  the  same  Lord,'  is  simply  another  expression  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  gifts  are  given— the  common  good  of  the  cnuKhj  for 
he  who  serves  the  church  serves  Christ  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
church,  or,  according  to  another  way  of  putting  it,  who  is  the 
soul  of  the  church  which  is  bis  body  (13  The  phrase  in  r.  6 

on  the  other  hand — '  diversities  of  workings  but  the  umc  God' — 
it  appropriate  in  so  far  as  by  the  '  workings '  in  question  we  are 
to  understand  according  to  v.  to  'workings  of  powers,'  or  of 
miracles  (trtoy^nara.  JIvko^kv),  of  which  one  most  readily 
thinks  of  God  as  the  author.  They  are  nevertheless  attributed 
precisely  in  the  next  verse  (f.  11)  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  no  real  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  here  between 
Dim  and  God  «c  the  author  of  these  workings. 

The  word  charisma  in  this  connection  is  plainly  used 
to  a  narrow  technical  sense,    (a)  That  the  thought  of 
a.  UtanI         grace  of  God  as  being  the  source 
mAaTHno"  which  the  bestowal  of  a  ciarisuta 

^T*?*"*   comes  is  still  very  vividly  realised  is  shown 
X'P'l**'  by  Ram.  126 :  'having  gifts  (charisms), 
differing  according  to  the  grace  that  was  given  to  us ' 
(tvwTet  j^tplafuiTa  Kari.  rip>  Sodeuraw  ijfuw 

la  the  only  NT  pasuf^e  where  ekarisnui  (x<Ep>«T"0  >■  coupled 
with  the  adjective  '  spintual '  iwvtvfiMuciv),  the  technica]  sense 
is,  as  it  happens,  absent:  in  Rom.  1 11  it  does  not  mean  any 
special  aptitude  possessed  by  Paul,  but  a  gift  (in  the  way  of 
instruction,  encouragement,  consolation,  or  the  like)  which  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  confer  upon  the  Romans  in  the  course  of  his 
visit,  even  if  'spiritual'  {nvniLa-riKiv^  expresses  the  thought 
that  he  himself  in  turn  has  received  it  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Still  further  removed  from  the  specified  meaning  of  the  word 
charitnta  as  given  abo^-e,  though  again  with  a  passive  a^Uca- 
tion  fgifi  that  is  conferred),  are  the  applications  of  it  which  we 
find  in  Rom.  6 13  (eternal  life  the  eharitnut,  not  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  but  ofGodX  in  11 «  (the  charismata  of  God = the  favours 
bestowed  by  God  upon  nis  people  Israel  as  enumerated  in 
9  4^),  in  a  Cor.  In  (without  tov  ocoC  :  the  charisma  of  Paul's 
deliverance  from  deadly  danger):  so  also  in  Rom.  615^  where 
the  justification  of  sinful  man  is  the  charisma  of  God  and  Christ. 
The  word  denotes  the  whole  aggregate  of  God's  benevolent 
operation  in  the  universe  in  the  single  paautge  outside  of  the 
NT,  and  the  Church  Fathers  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur 
f  Philo,  Le^ii  alieggr.  8  34  end,  1 103  ed.  Mangey  :  '  All  things 
in  the  universe,  and  the  universe  itself,  wn  tne  donation  and 
beiwfiwtion  and/^A  of  God'  ^m^sA       Atftftvla.  «al  x^l** 

{i)  Very  sharply  distinguished  from  these  uses  b  the 
technical  sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  whethtn- 
in  the  pi,  (Rom.  126  i  Cor.  12431;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  'healings'  [la/idrup].  1293830),  or  in  the 
sing,  with  a  negative  (I7  :  '  so  that  ye  come  behind  in 
no  charisma'),  or  in  a  distributive  sense  (i  Petlio: 
'  aaxvding  as  each  has  received  a  charisma ';  cp  i  Cor. 
7?:  'each  man  hath  his  own  charisma  from  God'). 
In  just  the  same  way,  in  the  technical  sense,  the  dis- 
tributive singular  of  'grace'  (x(f/Ni)  stands  in  connection 
witb  the  plural  'gifts'  (A^/iara),  in  Eph.  4r/:  '  unto  each 
one  of  us  was  the  grace  given  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  (2w/>eaf)  of  Christ  Wherefore  be  saiih  .  .  . 
He  gave  gifts  (Sifiara)  tmto  men.'  Not  till  we  reach 
the  Pastoral  £[»stlea  do  we  find  the  nng.  charism 
{xApvfUl),  used  comprehensively  to  denote  all  the 
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aptitudes  which  Timothy,  as  a  bearer  of  eccledastical 
office,  possesses,  or  ought  to  possess :  *  n^lect  not 
the  cliariam  that  is  in  thee'  (x  Tim.  414) ;  'I  put  thee 
in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  ap  the  charism  of  God 
which  is  in  thee'  (a  Tim.  16). 

{c)  For  us  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  is  first 
met  wiUi  in  PauL  At  the  same  time,  we  may  at  least 
be  certain  that  Paul  did  not  invent  it  when  he  was  com- 
posing his  epistles :  for  he  employs  it  in  his  writings 
without  any  explanation,  as  referring  to  a  matter  quite 
well  known,  "rhere  remains  a  possibility  that  he  may 
have  coined  the  expnsaon,  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  extraordinaiy  endowments  intended  by  it, 
while  engaged  in  his  missionary  labours.  We  may  well 
venture  upon  such  a  conjecture,  seeing  that  the  idea  of 
grace  {charts)  is  so  specially  prominent  with  Paul. 
Yet  the  expression  can  also  have  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  Christian  churches  without  the  agency  oS  PauL 

No  one  of  the  three  leodii^  pass^ea  relating  to 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  writings  Paul,  as  gi^'cn  above 
(S  i),  can  claim  to  be  a  complete 
account,  and  it  therefoi'e  remains  un- 
certain whether  even  all  three  togethK 
make  mention  of  everything  which  Paul  recJtoned  to  this 
categcvy.  (a)  Neverth^ess  the  attempt  must  be 

made,  with  the  help  of  these  three  principal  passages 
and  other  subsidiary  ones,  to  form  to  ourselves  some 
conception  of  the  range  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

'Prophecy'  (vpo^itnia)  is  the  only  charism  that  is  actuallv 
named  in  all  three  passages ;  but  in  effect  so  also  is  '  teaddog 
(SiStttrKaMa,),  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  regard  the  '  word  of 
wisdom'  (A&yoc  o^iat),  and  the  'word  of  knowledge'  (A. 
yvivtrnt),  of  I  Cor.  12  a  taken  together  as  identical  with  teach- 
ing,'— a  view  which  is  favoured  by  Hae  (['teaching'  [Itiavfl, 
co-ordinated  with  'revelation,  tonsue,  interpretation'  [awo- 
noAu^K,  yKuvffo,  cpfiifMta]),  whilst  in  146  '  knowtedge ' 
[yrwottl  also  is  found  co-ordinated  with  'teaching'  (AtSax4)i 
as  well  as  'tongues,  revelation,  prophecy' (yAwa'(ru,am[sAs^t. 
vpo^qrcwX  so  that  only  the  'word  of  wisdom'  (A^vot  oo^iot) 
seems  to  be  left  as  synonym  for  'teaching'  (Itiajrq).  In  both 
the  leading  passages  in  i  Cor.  'gifts  of  healings  (xmpivr/Ltm 
latidrmy),  powers  or  '  miracles '  (Sviw^ti),  ana  '  diverwties  of 
tongues  (yiyi)  y/itKrvmr),  occur  in  addition  to  the  other  concepts 
already  mentioned.  Rom.  has  with  the  first  passage  in  i  Coi. 
n2s)  nothing  but  'ministry'  (fitajcovia)  in  common,  but  in  tluu 
first  passage,  as  well  as  in  i  Cor.  10 15,  this  word  seems  to  have 
a  more  extended  application  than  in  Rom.  13  7 ;  with  the  second 
passage  in  i  Cor.  (1238-30)  Rom.  has  iu  substance  but  one  concept 
in  common — on  the  assumption,  that  is  to  say,  thai  we  may 
identify  the  wpoivrafitvot  he  that  ruleth ')  with  htm  who  has 
the  gift  of  'government *  (mi^ptrqnt).  Peculiar  to  the  first 
passage  in  i  Cor.(134-ti)are '  (aith,discemir«  of  spirits '(nont, 
ittucptffit  wvniiaiw),  and  '  interpretation  oftongues '  (Jpyurat*. 
yAwovwr) ;  Co  th«  second  (13 38-30) the  concepls'apostle '  (imi- 
imiAotXftnd  'hel^'(A>TiAqrif|nit);  and  toRiini,  'aamoi^diing' 
{wafiOKoiiAii),  'gwiog'  OiensltJMtX  and  'diowing  macy' 
(JAnuv). 

{i]  Eph.  4ii  and  Justin,  Dial.  39,  can  be  adduced 
only  as  secondary  authorities,  so  long  as  it  is  with  the 
apostolic  age  that  we  are  dealing. 

Eph.  (on  its  date  sec  col.  3130,  n.  O  noticeably  enumerates 
offices  onlv,  not  charisms.  Of  these  Paul  had  aucady  nankcd 
the  'apostles,'  'prophets,'  and  'teachers,'  and  also  the  'pastofs' 
(rMiMMs),  if  these  are  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  tnlen' 
(■Tpotvrd^fKH)  of  Rom.  12  s.  Peculiar  to  Eph.  are  the  '  cvansc- 
lists '  MayytXivTot),  on  whom  see  Himistrv.  Of 
the  gifts  enumerated  by  Paul  Justin  has  only  'healii^'  (lotfit)^ 


elements  in  his  list  arc    counsel'  (jSovA^  'foreknowledge' 


(rpdvMtffis),  which  answers  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  the 
■im^ecy ' (*po^ia)  of  Paiil,  and  '  fear  of       '  (4$oc 
Four  of  hk seven ooneept^— '  tindtntanding' (grfneroX  'ixwnad' 
(fioukfy,  •strength'  G«x^  and  'bar  oTGod'  (^^toi  M)- 
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iutiB  bas  taken  direct  from  Is.  11  ay.  0,  where,  according  to 
is  inteTpretation  iDiai.  87X  Are  cnumcnted  the  seven  powers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  all  of  them  to  rest  upon  Jesus 
from  hit  baptism  onwards,  whilst  the  saints  of  the  OT  ai>d 
Christians  never  receive  more  than  one  or  a  few  of  them.  In  Is. 
ne  find, beside*  the  four  words  alreadvEiven,  ' wisdom '(a«^£a), 
'knowledge'  {yviaisi,  and  'piety'  («vWd«((^  It  is  plainly 
vrith  reference  to  knowledEc  f-y*'mrit),  that  Justin  spcaka  M 
foreknowledge  drp^yxttvic),  Tor  he  lays  stress  upon  the  ar^ment 
(hat  in  his  time  'prophetic  charisms'  (trpo^qrui  »fH«fUtni) 
are  still  found  among  Christians,  and  that  thw  the  OT  gift  <i 
prophecy — by  which  he  understands  merely  prediction  of  future 
crenis— ruis  passed  over  to  the  followers  m  Christ  {Dial,  ha, 
begin.  X 

\c)  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  eDumcrations 
almost  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  Tirtues  that 
are  looked  fat  in  every  Christian.  Even  'ministry' 
(Smcwta),  'giving'  (/uTBitMrax),  'showing  mercy' 
(^8ir),  are  enumerated  only  on  the  assumption  that 
they  tuvc  risen  to  a  pitch  that  is  not  attainable  by 
every  Christian.  The  extraordinary  character,  rising 
in  many  cases  to  the  level  of  the  miraculous,  which  bas 
been  noted  in  §  i  as  the  first  criterion  of  charisms  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  thus  preserved.  All  the  less 
have  we  any  occasion  to  lay  stress  on  the  *  fiear  of 
God,*  which  Justin  bas  merely  taken  from  Isaiah, 
or  10  extend  in  an  analogous  way  the  limits  of  our 
category  in  the  direction  in  which  this  would  be  per- 
missible, if  one  elected  to  pay  heed  only  to  the  second 
criterion  {see  §  1) — that  they  are  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit— and,  fiirther,  to  take  it  as 
one's  goiding  fs'inciple  that  according  to  Paul  the  whole 
new  life  <rf'  the  Christian,  with  all  its  virtues,  is  a  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  533 / :  love,  joy,  peace,  etc. }. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  mistalce  to  accept  the  limits  for 
our  present  concept,  as  these  are  laid  down  by  Weinel 
(below,  g  ai),  who  in  fact  writes  not  about  the  '  gifts,' 
but  about  the  operations,  of  the  Spirit.  To  these  of 
course  belongs  the  ethically  good  state  of  the  will,  treated 
of  Weinel  (149-161),  with  all  its  effects ;  it  does  not 
bdong  to  the  order  of  charisms. 

{4)  There  is  still  another  element  included  Weinel 
which  we  for  our  part  must  exclude.  The  receiving  of 
revelations— apart  from  the  subsequent  reporting  of 
them — or  the  power  to  endure  martyrdom  (or  even 
ascetic  privations)  may  be  traced  bo^k  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  may  also  possess  the  note  of  the  extra- 
ordinary in  a  very  high  degree,  yet  they  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  to  the  number  of  the  charisms  because  they 
lacJc  the  third  criterion — that  of  utility  for  the  life  of  the 
church. 

This  criterion  must  have  had  very  great  importance  in  Paul's 
view  ;  for  not  only  does  he  in  i  Cor.  13  7  tl  3-33  make  it  the 
chief  goal  of  his  entire  discussion  of  the  charisms  (although  he 
has  been  kd  to  the  mention  of  them,  not  by  this  thought  but  by 
that  of  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  but  also  in  Rom.  13  ^  the 
same  goal  b  set  before  him,  although  the  occasion  is  in  like 
manner  different,  namely,  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  its  members  One  is  not  entitled 
10  suppose  that  the  profit  of^ the  church  is  only  an  application  of 
theck  arisms  irfiich  Paul  would  like  to  see  made,  not  a  coDSti- 
tutive  clement  in  the  concept  itself.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  this  criterion  is  for  the  apostle  so  important,  that  he  would 
refiise  to  reckon  to  the  number  of  charisms  in  the  technical  sense 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  any  phenomenon  which  yielded 
no  advantage  for  the  community  at  lai^e. 

{e)  For  this  reason  we  must  hesitate  before  including 
in  the  cat^ory  in  question  one  manifestation  which 
Paul  himself  expre^y  designates  by  the  name  of 
ckarisma.  In  i  Cor.  l6f.  he  wishes  that  all  were  un- 
mairied  as  he  himself  is,  but  does  not  set  this  up  as  a 
pontive  command,  ■  because  each  man  bath  his  own 
gifk  flrani  God,  one  after  this  manner  and  another  after 
that" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Paul  here  intends  to 
contrast  a  eMaritma  of  marriage  with  a  ^'p'trfui  lygpartiat  (as, 
fbnowing  79,  we  may  designate  the  other  side  of  the  com* 
parbon);  for  in  tUs  irtiole  section  he  regards  marriage,  and  the 
uitoconiae  of  the  sexes  in  marriage,  not  as  a  good  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  preservative  against  evil  (7  3  5  9%  Rather  most  we 
take  as  the  antithesis  to  the  j^iaitrita  iyKparttav  some  one  or 
Other  of  the  charisms  enumentecl  in  chap.  IS.  Paul,  however, 
would  hardly  have  arrived  at  such  a  oo.crdination  if  for  hit  own 
pftywal  callins  the  uniaarried  condidoa  had  not  carried  trith  it 
a  direct  and  obvious  utiUty  for  the  chaidws  under  his  care— 
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that,  namely^  of  leaving  him  freer  for  ilie  preadiing  of  the  gospel 
and  pecuniuily  less  dependent  on  the  churches,  in  which  freedom 
and  udcpendencc  he  discerned  a  great  ad  vantaee  for  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  and  Miecially  for  the  assertion  ana  establishment  of 
his  authority  (i  Cor.  7  33^  9ia^i5-iB  3  Cor.  11 7-19).  When, 
therefore,  he  speaks  of  the  unmarried  condition  as  a  charism^  he 
will,  broadly  speaking,  be  thinking  of  himself  and  of  those  in  a 
like  position  with  himself.  Otherwise  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  class  as  charisms  also  other  forms  of  asceticism,  such  as 
abstinence  firom  certain  kinds  of  food,  or  voluntary  poverty;  but 
this  ho  never  does. 

After  defining  the  field  otu-  next  task  must  be  a 
classification  of  the  charisms  of  so  very  various  kinds. 
4.  /n«—m— (")  might  seem  as  if  Paul  himself 
v'Ti— undertaken  it  when,  in  the  first 
of  the  three  leading  passages  (i  Cor.  I24-6),  before 
gcnng  into  details,  he  sets  up  these  three  great 
categories — 'charisms'  ixnpiffiMra),  'ministries'  (Sw- 
Kovlcu),  and  'works'  (A'c/ry^^wra). 

If,  however,  we  decide  to  take  these  verses  as  setting  forth  a 
strict  arrangement,  we  shall  have  to  believe  that  in  the  detailed 
enumeration  in  m,  7-11,  where  each  charisra  is  tiaced  back  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  only  the  first  of  the  three  great  categories 
has  been  specifically  dealt  with,  since  the  second  and  third  of 
these — 'ministries'  (Stajtei^aOt  and  'works'  (^^p)j4f>«m)— ve 
brought  into  connection  not  with  the  Holy  Spirit  but  with 
Christ,  or  God.  This  again,  however,  would  not  be  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  v.  10.  where  *  wotIcs  '  ['  of  powen ']  (Jt>qmfri«ra  [Svr^* 
lumvJt,  are  included  in  this  detatkd  list :  and  ia  Rom.  12  7  the 
'ministries'  (Suucoi'^tu)  belong  to  the  charisms  (xtplmmTo). 
Thus  '  chaHsm,'  '  mini^ry^'  ana  '  work '  Mptmt^  Smuhmm,  and 
MpytHiai,  are  only  three  different  names  for  al^  or  at  least  many 
of  tbMe  gifts,  and  they  are  diosen  with  conadons  reference  to 
the  three  modes  of  divine  revelaiian.   Tbe  most  coraprebenahre 
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would  seem  to  be,  according  to  0.6,  'work'  (Mpyiu^  (God 
worketb  all  things  in  all),  according  to  Rom.  186  ctwnsm' 
(j^ptv/i^);  in  iCor.1615  ' ministry '(Siiuioi^)  Is  used  also  in 


a  very  comprehensive  sense. 

{i)  Within  the  detailed  enumeration  made  in  i  Cor. 
12ft-io  a  classification  mi^t  seem  to  be  hinted  at  by 
Patil  himself,  when  he  uses  '  other '  six  times  and 

'  difierent '  {Mptf)  twice  ;  for  ■  dififeient '  {trtpn)  may 
mean  'of  another  kind,'  whilst  'other'  (dXXof)  ugnifies 
moely  '  not  identical. ' 

In  that  case,  however,  we  should  have  to  subsume  under  the 
fixed  oonfidtaicc  or  '  fakh '  (wmtm,  v,  a),  which  is  introduced  by 
the  first  'diflereni'  {ir4p<f\  not  merely  the  gift  of  healing  and 
the  power  of  working  nuracws  (which  would  be  suitable  enoughX 
but  abo  'prophecy '  and  'discnning  of  spirits '(which  would  not 
suit  aial]>  'Other 'and  'difierent' are  thus  used  only  fbr  the 
sake  of  variety,  not  with  the  intention  of  cxpnmng  a 
difference. 

(c)  Any  attempt  to  find  a  su^ested  classification  in 
the  omisfion  of  the  particle  ■  and '  {Sf)  in  many  instances 
also  breaks  down. 

In  v.  lo  tbe  second  and  third  N  are  pot  in  brackets  by  WH. 
If  in  these  two  cases  tbe  particle  b  taken  as  ([enuine,  then  each 
'  other '  (oAAf)  b  accompanied  by  ti,_  and  '  uAroit '  (Mp^  in 
both  cases  b  without  it ;  tbe  classification  would  then  be  tbe  same 
as  under  (^).  If  bodi  arc  deleted,  'discerrung  of  spirits'  as  one 
principal  division  would  be  separated  from '  prophecy '  as  another 
prindpal  divisicNi,  although  unqttestioBabty  the  two  are  not  more 
widely  separated  than  ' loterpretatioa  or  tongues'  from  'kinds 
of  tMigues '  (li  39).  Thus  we  should  have  to  reject  the  first  of 
the  two  SJ  and  retain  the  second  (so  Bern.  WdsB.>  For  thb, 
however,  the  authorities  give  not  the  tligbtest  warrant,  for  in 
both  cases  the  evidence  b  almost  exactly  the  same  for  the  re- 
tention and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  for  the  deletion. 

(d)  "Thus  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  attempt  some 
sort  classificatioQ  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
points  that  seem  clearest  are  these :  (1)  to  the  *  wtM-ks 
of  powers '  (^e/ryif^Ta  Svfi/i^uf)  of  iCor.I2io3B  be- 
long the  'charisms  of  healing'  (xopftrftara  lafidmr)  of 
w.  g  38  which  were  invariably  regarded  as  miraculous, 
and  the  '  faith '  (xfaTH)  of  v.  9  since,  in  ISa,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  able  to  remove  mountains,  (a)  To  the  'ministry' 
(StaKorfa)  of  Rom.  12?  belong  certainly  the  ' giving)' 
ItitraStSifoi)  and  'showing  mercy'  (eXcof}  of  128, 
and  the  'helps'  (drrtMMlAn*)  o'  i  Cor.  1238.  This, 
if  we  take  SiaKowla  in  a  narrow  sense.  In  a  wider 
sense  of  the  word  there  is  a  '  ministry  of  the  wwd ' 
{Suucowla  TO?  \iyov.  Acts  64),  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  i  Cor.  1615  other  gifts 
also  might  easily  be  included  under  it,  as  Stephanas  had 
rendered  useful  service  in  the  guidance  of  the  church  at 
CorinthaawelL  Yet  (3)  it  is  better  to  regard  the  govern- 
ments'  (n^cpr^nti)  irf  X  Cor.  12s>  as  forming  an  inde- 
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peadent  aiaio  divisioii,  to  which  ofcounethe  '  governor ' 
(xpoIimi/imT)  of  Rom.  I2B  wtU  belong.  Most  amply 
subdivided  (4)  is  the  gift  of  the  'word';  'word  of 
viisdom'  {\iyot iro^lai),  'of  knowledge'  {XSyotypilxrtus), 
the  first  of  them  (or  both  of  them)  =  '  teaching'  {SiSa- 
SKtOUa),  or,  if  it  is  the  [Htxluct  of  the  charism  that  is 
thought  of,  = '  doctrine*  {SiHax^) :  see  g  3  a.  Then  there 
is  also  the  'admonish'  (xo^aXetir)  of  Rom.  128;  but 
nlso  very  specially  '  prophecy '  (r/M^nrrefa)  together  with 
'discerning  of  spirits'  {Biixpifftt  wftv/idnm)  and  the 
'  kinds  of  tongues '  {yiinj  yXwrffUp)  with  '  interpretation 
(rf  tongues'  {ipn^ytla  yXxMrffHv).  An  apostle  (iCor. 
I29B)  combines  the  gift  of  the  word  with  that  (4° direction 
and  of  miracle-working  (3  Cor.  12  la). 

The  flnt  three  classes  call  for  but  little  remark  by  way 
of  explanation.    It  bas  elsewhere  been  shown  from  the 

B  Oharlama  (««  GOSPKLS.  §  I44  ;  cp  also 

anart fromt^t  8  widespread,  down 

nfU«w»r4  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  was 
the  belief  that  many  Christians 
possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  very 
specially  that  of  driving  out  evil  spirits.  It  is  ^>ecial^ 
important  to  observe  that  the  same  power  is  not  denied 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  but  only  attributed  in 
thdr  case  to  the  agency  of  demons.  This  goes  to  show 
that  some  kernel  of  actual  fact  in  the  alleged  occurrences 
is  undeniable. 

We  may  seek  to  explain  these  from  natural  causes,  a  method 
of  exi^oation  that  preseou  no  patticulM  difficulty,  least  of  all 
in  case*  of  catting-oui  of  devils — haalinss  of  mental  dbease, 
which,  however,  often  enough  will  have  been  onljr  temporHry  io 
their  effecL  we  nay  further  take  it  that  the  faith  which  saw 
miraclM  in  those  reallv  unmiraculoui  events  will,  without  dis- 
crimination, have  attriSuted  to  those  who  produced  them  pcr- 
fonnances  alio  of  such  a  nature  ai  would  really  have  been 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  collection  to  be 
found  in  Wdnel  (iof-137)  shows,  however,  that  the  Christian 
writers,  apart  from  quite  nummary  accounts,  refer,  with  regard  10 
the  first  and  lecond  centuries,  almost  exclusively  only  to  exorcixms, 
and  attribute  miracles  of  the  more  pronounced  sort  to  heathen 
■orcerers  and  to  the  gnostics  (who,  in  holy  horror,  are  put  on  the 
same  level  with  the  sorcerers).  Exceptions  are  the  legeDdary 
worlu  in  which  such  magical  arts,  as  practised  by  Simon  Hagus, 
are  imitated  by  Peter  or  by  Peter  and  Paul  with  a  view  to  out. 
doing  them  (see  Simom  Pktkk,  |  i}/.),  or  apocry|)hal  Acts  of 
Apostles,  partly  of  gnostic  origin,  the  spirit  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  some  examples  in  John,  Son  of  Zebedes,  |  SJi, 
and  in  Simon  Peter,  |  46. 

On  'nunisiry'  (jit»jcon<t),  see  Deacon,  I  3  ;  on  'government' 
(Kvfiipr^irtt)  and  its  development,  see  Ministry,  |  9,  and  subse- 
quent sections. 

The  various  fonns  of  the  fourth  class,  on  the  other 
band,  demand  careful  and  detailed  investigation.  Let 

-  iVfwt  '  ^  begin  with  the  'word  of  wisdom' 
(Xa70T<ro^af)and 'wordofknowledge' 
■kntt^^M**  yriii/fwt)  in  i  Cor.  12a.    It  is 

PS^JJTS*  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  two  are 
UlUlUBg.  very  cltwely  related ;  for  in  27-16 'know' 
{yaiiitrKetv)  figures  as  the  verb  to  which  the  substantive 
'wisdom'  (tro^fd)  ccares ponds.  If,  notwithstanding, 
the  two  must  be  regarded  as  characteristically  distinct 
in  our  leading  pa.ssage.  the  difference  acccM-dingly  is 
hardly  to  be  sought  in  their  differing  contents,  but  rather 
in  the  way  in  which  the  human  spirit  appropriates  the 
same  material  which  is  brought  before  it  by  each.  Now, 
according  to  a  Cor.  46  (cp  214),  gnSsii  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  perceived  in  an 
ecstatic  condition :  for  Paul  who  had  never  known  Jesus 
upon  earth  can  only  have  seen,  in  the  face  of  Chiist,  the 
splendour  of  God  (Sb^a,  is  nothing  abstract ;  cp  a  Cor. 
87  Lk.  29  Acts  7ss  I  Tim.  616  Rev. 21 33/),  in  a  visicKL 
If,  DOW,  gnosis  appropriates  to  itself  the  impression  thus 
received  and  casts  it  into  the  form  of  thought,  it  follows 
from  this  manner  of  origination  that  the  mental  product 
will  possess  the  character  of  what,  in  the  philosophical 
theory  of  knowledge,  is  called  intuition.  It  will  thus 
have  the  note  of  immediacy  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  dbcursive  method. 
For  the  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  '  wisdom ' 
(<ro^a)  no  such  direct  hint  te  given  us  \ty  I^iuL  Apart 
from  passages  where  the  word  is  used  in  an  un- 
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favourable  sense,  it  alwayi  indicates  with  bim  the 
content,  not  the  manner,  of  the  knowledge.  This 
rircumstance,  however,  cannot  alter  anythii^  in  the 
fact  that  in  our  leading  passage  it  is  parallel  with 
gndsis,  and  here,  acctxdingly,  like  the  other,  must  mean 
a  manner  of  knowing.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  practical,  as  distinguidwd  from  the  theoretical, 
is  meant.  On  the  other  huid,  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
wbidi  is  the  opposite  of  that  here  intended,  erfiibila 
[xetty  clearly  the  feature  wtddi  would  offer  a  clear 
contrast  with  gmais  as  explained  above ;  it  results  from 
intelligent  cxinsideratton  of  things.  A  wisdom  i^ch 
figures  as  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  naturally  be  the 
consequence  of  the  insfAratioQ  of  that  sinrit ;  but 
nevBTthdess  It  can  in  its  style  and  manner  display  tbe 
note  cS  discursive  thought  and  rdection  quite  as 
clearly  as  gnosis  can  display  that  of  vision  and  intuition. 

Holsten  seeks  to  bring  out  the  contrast  in  the  ibllowing  way; 
in  Paul  we  have  to  look  more  for  ^nous  in  so  far  as  he  visualised 
(he  fundamental  conceptions  of  his  entire  doctrine  on  the  bass 
f>r  that  image  of  tbe  ascended  Jesus  which  he  saw  in  his  visioa 
near  Damascus ;  '  wisdom '  (ao^ia)  we  find  more  io  ApoUoi.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  so-called  pneumatic  interpretation  of  the  O'T 
which  believes  itself  able  to  arrive  at  the  bidden  sense,  would 
rather  fall  to  tbe  side  of  *  wisdom '  {(n^U),  including  the  fana  in 
which  it  is  employed  bv  Paul  in,  for  example,  such  passages  as 
I  Cor.Og^  IO4  HixJ".  9 Cor. 8 13-14  GaL43i-^i.  AccmdinA 
to  the  Eputle  of  Barnabas,  it  is  true  (lOi  q^X  it  appears  Io  be 
called  gnosis.  Yet  here  a  vacillation  of  exineasioD  b  easily 
possible.  It  must  be  added,  further,  that  gnous  in  Paul,  •dicic 
It  relates  to  the  region  of  practi(x(i  Cor.St  7^  10^  anddoubiks* 
also  a  Coi.' 0&),  is  a  much  simpler  notion.  It  n  eanly 
conceivable  that  the  application  ofthe  word  10  this  region  may 
have  had  a  dilTercnt  course  of  devd^nnem  from  that  which  it 
had  when  regarded  as  a  spiritual  gift. 

The  'admonish'  {wapaxaKtif)  of  Rom.  128  belongs 
entirely  to  the  practical  side.  Primarily  it  means  not  to 
comfort  but  to  exhort.  Consolation,  howe\-w,  is  not 
ejccluded  ;  for  the  literal  meanii^  is  to  ^leak  to  a  person. 
It  is  presiq)posed  that  people  are  in  need,  not  so  modi 
of  instruction  as  of  the  effort  made,  whether  gently  or 
more  strenuously,  always  in  a  friendly  and  tactful  manner, 
to  bring  them,  by  spoken  vorA,  to  a  better  dnposition 
of  will  or  a  better  frame  of  spirit. 

We  should  completely  misunderstand  '  prophecy ' 
should  we  suppose  its  essence  to  lie  in  |H«diction  of  tlw 
7  PMMhanw  ^        wholly  excluded ; 

"'F"*'T*  but  it  can  have  had  only  a  vwy  modest 
part  as  compared  with  more  important  elements  in  tbe 
idea.    These  elements  are  found  in  i  Cor.  14. 

(a)  According  to  143  prophecy  produces  '  edification,' 
'comfort,'  and  'consolation';  according  to,  f.  94 /  it 
can  penetrate  so  deeply  as  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts  of  strangers  and  constrain  them  to  confess 
that  tbe  spirit  of  God  speaking  in  the  prophet  has  rightly 
disclosed  what  was  passing  within  them.  Accordiigly, 
prophecy  would  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  '  word 
of  wisdom'  {\lrfot  ao^at)  and  Ute  '  word  of  knowledge' 
{XirYVt  yrdtafim)  in  this,  that  it  is  preaching  of  a  purely 
practical  kind,  often  not  unlike  the  addresses  at  a  revind 
meeting.  Yet,  according  to  w.  31  and  19,  the  hearers 
also  learn  and  are  instructed  (ranrx^^'^} 
Iqr  it  llieoretical  elements,  thefcfiare,  cannot  be 
wholly  absent ;  tbe  real  distinction  as  compared  with 
'wisdom'  («vfUa)  and  'knowledge*  {yw&ait)  bas  not 
yet  emerged. 

(b)  What  is  more  important  to  observe  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  V.  30,  it  is  by  a  '  revelation '  that  the  pro|diet  is 
led  to  speak.  This  feature  is  in  &ct  so  characteristic 
that  in  the  enumeration  in  f.  36  we  actually  find  '  revela- 
tion '  {iiT9Ki\vfa)  where,  alongside  of '  teuhiog,  tongue, 
and  interpretation  of  tongues'  (Sttax^,  yKUvsa,  and 
ipfupifla  •fkutfawp)  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
'  prophecy '  (rpo^^e^a).  In  v.  6  also,  the  two  pairs 
are  clearly  so  distributed  that  the  first  member  of  the 
one  ('revelation ')  is.  if  not  similar  to,  at  least  analogous 
to,  the  first  member  of  the  other  ('prophecy')  just  as 
are  the  second  members  iA  the  two  pairs  {yitdva  and 
&Sax4)-  Here  accordingly  Is  seen  iriud  is  tbe  really 
essential  distinction  between  {stqibeqr  on  tbe  one  hand. 
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and  wisdom  and  knowledge  od  the  other ;  it  lies  in  the 
suddenness  and  immediacy  of  the  revelation  from  which 
prophecy  proceeds.  For  we  must  assume  that  a  prophet 
Spoke  from  the  basis  of  such  a  rerehuion  even  in  those 
cases  where  he  bad  reoeiTed  it,  not  as  we  find  in  v.  30, 
while  the  meeting  was  actually  going  on,  but  some  time 
previou^y — at  home,  let  us  suppose. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  has  to  be  dis- 
tingoished  equally  clearly  from  the  'speaking  with 
tongues '  with  which  it  stands  in  such  close  parallelism. 
Whilst  that  which  is  spoken  in  tongue-speech  remains 
nntntelligible  until  it  has  been  interpreted,  the  '  prophet ' 
can  be  understood  by  any  one  {w.  3 /. )  because,  during 
the  time  of  his  speaking,  be  is  guided  by  his  '  under- 
standing '  {foOt ;  V.  14).  Therd'ore,  also,  it  is  said  of 
prophecy  (v.  ja)  that  '  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  [xxiphets,'  whilst  those  who  speak  with 
tongues  are  at  the  moment  in  the  ecstatic  condition. 

(i)  Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  we  find 
diat  the  prophet^  spoken  of  by  Paul  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  discourse  of  the  OT  prophets.  In  the  OT  also 
(he  contents  of  prophetic  discourse  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  practical  character,  yet  also  informing  ;  the 
ori^n  is  sought  in  a  sudden  revelation  ;  the  manner  of 
sp^ch  of  the  OT  proi^s  is  quite  intelligible.  This 
holds  good  of  the  prophetic  discourse  so  long  as  it 
has  not,  as  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  even  in  Zecbariah 
or  Joel,  passed  over  into  the  apocalyptic  style,  but  simply 
as  we  find  it  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the  older  prophets, 
not  as  it  is  described  by  such  authors  as  Philo  and  Justin 
for  whom  the  OT  prophets  are  men  who  speak  in  a 
completely  ecstatical  condition  and  are  mere  foretellers  of 
the  future.  Perhaps  we  might  even  go  a  step  farther 

and  conjecture  that  the  manner  in  which  the  '  prophets ' 
of  the  apostolic  agjt  were  conscious  of  receiving  their 
revelations  resembled  that  of  the  OT  prophets  who  say, 
'The  Lord  spake  to  me.*  and  that  the  contents  of  such 
a  revelation,  as  in  the  OT,  had  reference  for  the  most 
part  to  some  concrete  detail  From  what  has  been  said 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  render- 
ing of  '  prophecy '  will  be  '  inspired  address '  or  '  inspired 
preaching.'  On  the  later  stages  of  Christian 

prophecy  see  MINISTRY,  S  38  [also  Prophetic 
Literature,  g§  30-33];  'discerning  of  spirits' 
{StdKptffis  mv/tdTup).  see  below,  §  18. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  speaking  with  tongues 
has  been  brought  into  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  we 

_  ^MaViw  ^""^    ^  ****  circumstance  that  investi- 
^th  t^^nM  •  8**°"  were  determined  to  take  Acts 
lilMmZr '  ^'''3  ^        starting-point,  and  to  find 

  ™.T™r«  the  truth  of  that  narrative  confirmed  in 

all  circumstances,  m  other  words,  sup- 
ported by  Paul  The  student,  however,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  give  up  the  genuineness  of  the  principal 
Pauline  Epistles  (as  to  which  cp  Galatiahs,  i|  i-9)  is 
in  duty  stringently  bound  to  consider  the  accotut  of 
Paul  as  the  primary  one,  and  discuss  It  without  even  a 
side  glance  at  Acts,  and  to  reject  as  unhistoncal  every- 
thing in  Acts  which  does  not  agree  with  this  account. 
Nor  will  it  be  permissible  to  urge  that  Paul's  information 
may  have  been  defecdve ;  for  he  himself  spoke  with 
tongues  more  than  they  all  (i  Cor.  14iS). 

(a)  The  speaking  with  tongues  was  unintelligible 
(t  COr.  14a9ii  16)  and  therefore  of  DO  use  to  the  church, 
unless  an  interpretation  followed  (tv.  6  9 17}.  Paul  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  {v.  aa)  that  in  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
Guistians  and  non-Christians  it  has  any  purpose  at  all 
only  for  the  non-Christians — namely,  to  be  to  tliem  a 
sign  which,  !n  the  context,  can  only  be  taken  as 
meaning  a  mark  of  displeasure.  True,  along  with  this 
he  concedes  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  has  a  value 
for  the  speaker  himself,  for  his  edifioUion,  namely, 
because  it  b  a  speakii^  on  behalf  of  God  (w.  341708). 
From  the  latter  circumstance,  and  particularly  from  v.  a 
('no  man  understandeth '),  has  been  drawn  the  con- 
duskm  that  the  speaking  vrith  tongues  was  in  quite  low 
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tones.  Against  this,  however,  has  to  be  set  the 
comparison  of  tongue-speech  with  mudcal  instruments 
which  give  out  loud  tones,  if  not  individually  distinguish- 
able, and  with  a  foreign  language  which  is  beard  but 
has  not  been  learned  {w.7-ti),  as  also  tbe  statement 
that  a  stranger  must  regard  the  tongue-speaker  as  one 
out  of  his  mind  {v.  93). 

(fi)  The  explanation  of  the  tmintetligil^ty  of  such 
speeches  must  accordingly  be  sought  in  this,  that 
intelligent  thought  {nOt)  had  no  part  in  thdr  production 
{v.  14).  For  'imfruitful'  (dxa/nrot}  in  this  conitection 
must  mean  not  '  receiving  no  fruit '  but  *  yielding  no 
fruit.'  Now,  the  antithe^  to  ('speaking'  \aX«>,  or 
'praying'  r/mrci^M'^at,  or  'singing'  i/riXXeip,  etc.) 
'wi^  the  understanding'  (rip  vat)  in  w.  15/.  is  'with 
the  spirit '  (r^  rrci^/Mn),  but  in  v.  19  it  is  '  in  a  tongue ' 
{iv ykiiifffjj  Xdticu').  '  To  be  in  the  spirit '  {iv  Tre^fum 
c&at),  however,  is  in  Rev.  1 10  49  173  2Ik>  the  iermiims 
teeknicus  for  the  ecstatic  state. 

Hence  the  meaning  must  be  that  not  all  lonKue-(peak«n  were 
in  a  position  to  be  able  afterwards  to  explain  their  utterances 
(pv.  13  30),  and  that  it  is  only  of  the  prophets  that  Paul  says 
that  the  spirits  speaking  through  them  are  well  known  to  St 
subject  to  uie  will  of  the  propheta  and  could  tberefbre,  when  a 
new  speaker  came  forward,  be  dlent  (f.  33)— although  for  his 
own  port  Paul  enjoins  ulcnce  (r.  38}  also  on  the  spetucers  with 
tongues  (on  occasituis  when  no  interpreter  is  present).  How 
ecstasy  was  regarded  is  well  described  bjr  Philo  (1  510/:  cd. 


Mansey) ;  only,  he  supposes  he  is  describmg  tbe  condition  of 
(he  OTprophets  (in  the  widest  sense  of  tbe  word  so  as  to  include 
all  the  OT  saints)  when  he  says :  *  [he  is)  a  sounding  instrument 


of  God,  invisibly  struck  and  played  upon  by  him  .  .  .  The 
understanding  that  is  in  us  goes  abroad  when  the  divine  spirit 
airivo,  and  returns  home  axsin  when  the  spirit  departs ;  for  it  is 
not  right  that  mortal  and  inunortal  should  dwell  together' 
(fifyawor  $teu  Ivrir-  m(o>rr,  KpovipMVP  nu  vAitrrdficror  aoftintt 
vw  ovrov .  .  .  J^MXiUTAi  «r  q^r  6  vow  jutra  iTfP  TOV  #*u>v  wirrv- 
It^Tot  a^t£tr,  MrA  M  nif  fifTBra«Ta«ti>  avrev  irdAip  tivotKiimi' 
Nius  yif  OM  Mm  fnpiir  aBofinf  muxux^at,). 

{e)  What  the  listeners  actually  heard  Paul  does  not 
tell,  because  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  his  readers. 
For  us  this  is  unfortunate,  since  on  this  point,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all,  we  are  thus  thrown  back 
upon  conjecture,  and  many  are  only  too  readily  inclined 
to  support  their  conjectures  by  r^rence  to  Acts2i-i3. 
If,  as  we  ou^,  we  bold  strictly  i  Cor. ,  we  learn 
from  14i4-i7  to  distinguish  between  a  '  praymg'  (wpoff- 
e^cff^ot)  and  a  '  singing  of  psalms '  (^XXar),  whilst 
the  'blessing'  {tiXoyttv),  since  it  occurs  in  a  confirma- 
tory clause,  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  latter 
or  with  both,  as  also  'giving  thanks'  (tfixopKTeo") 
with  '  blessing '  (eOXoTcu').  But  what  are  we  to  say  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  prayers,  songs  oi  praise  (and 
thanksgivings)?  They  were  imintelligible,  and  were 
spoken  in  the  state  of  ecstasy ;  from  thb  we  mtist 
conclude  that  they  consisted  either  of  quite  disjointed 
sounds,  cries,  sighs,  and  the  like,  or,  if  of  actual  words 
or  short  sentences,  at  all  events  not  of  connected  ones. 
A  Christian  listener,  who  naturally  did  not,  like  the 
stranger  in  v.  «3,  regard  the  speaker  as  insane,  must 
yet  have  had  the  imi^ession  that  he  was  speaking  in  a 
dreamlike  state. 

(i^)  We  nuiy,  further,  adduce  analogies  from  earlier 
and  later  times.  Whilst  the  prophets  of  the  best  OT 
period  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  speakers  with 
tongues  by  the  complete  intelligilxlity  of  their  utteiances, 
the  oldest  stages  oi  prophecy  manifest  a  strongly 
ecstatic  character.  Cp  for  example  i  S.  lOs-ia  I990-34. 
These  prophets,  capable  of  being  brought  by  music  and 
sensory  stimuli,  to  dancing  and  frenzy,  stand  for  their 
part  in  turn  quite  on  the  same  plane  with  the  pagan 
oracle- givers  {/idrreu).  In  this  connection  we  can 
appropriately  adduce  tbe  description  of  such  persons 
(fidrreii)  in  Plato  ( 7"ii»i. ,  7te-7aS,  /m,  534*-^),  accord- 
ing to  which  they  need  an  interpreter;  ooly.  thu 
interpreter  here  bears  the  name  of  prophet  Within 
Oiiistianity,  Montanbtic  prophecy  shares  fully  the 
ecstatic  character  of  the  primitive  Christian  tongue- 
speech.  Of  Montanus,  for  example,  Epiphanius  {//or. 
484,  b^in.)  has  preserved  an  uttu&noe  in  which  he 
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says  in  the  name  of  God  :  '  behold  the  man  is  as  a  lyre 
and  I  play  over  him  like  a  plectron  ;  the  map  sleeps  and 
I  wake ;  b^old,  it  is  the  Lord  who  takes  away  the  hearts 
of  men.  and  gives  to  men  a  [BnolhcrJ  heart : '  {Hoi  i 
Mpwvoi  Xiipa  Jcd-yiJ  i^wmm  hwd  vX^nrpei''  i 
Mpmm  KM/t&Tui  Kdyii  yfnrw^  UoO  niipifn  i^nw  o  ^fw- 
rdw*  KnpK.vt  drtfp Jrwi'  jral  Sdtoiit  xapilar  MpiiToit). 
From  recent  times  we  may  cite  the  inspired  persons  of  the 
Wetterau  and  elsewhere  (1714-1749) ;  also  the  second 
stage  of  Jansenism  from  1713  onwards,  the  Irvingites, 
the  'pr^ching  sickness'  and  'reading  sickness'  in 
Sweden,  X841-X854  (see  Rrsi/rrbction,  |  36  r).  many 
cases  of  somnambolism,  also  the  Qualcers,  and  especi- 
ally and  above  all  the  Camisards  in  the  Cevennes* 
(1686-1707) ;  not,  however,  the  Jumpers  and  Shakers. 

{e)  The  '  kinds  of  tongues '  (yiyti  yXuffffur]  of  Paul 
points  emphatically  to  a  manifoldness  of  tongue-speech 
with  regard  to  which  we  are  hardly  able  to  form  any 
concrete  idea.  Inthe  'praying'  {Tpoire6x*v9at),  'sing- 
ing' (if^Xktiv).  'blessing'  {tiXoytu'),  of  x  Cor.  1414-17 
we  have  up  to  the  present  point  become  acquainted 
with  two  (or  three)  different  kinds  of  contents  of  tongue- 
speech  ;  but  that  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject. 
We  may  perhaps  think  in  addition  of  such  contents  as  : 
communication  of  a  vision  received,  threatening  of 
judgment,  personal  confession,  and  the  like.  On  the 
other  hand  the  expresaon  'kinds*  (7^)  can  also  be 
taken  perhaps  as  intended  to  denote  differences  in  the 
form  of  the  speeches  according  as  they  were  composed 
of  complete  but  reciprocally  disconnected  sentences,  of 
disconnected  words,  or  erf  single  sounds  or  syllables ; 
whether  they  betokened  joy  or  sorrow,  delight  or  terror, 
and  so  forth. 

Proceeding  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
—  expression  'speaking  with  tongues,'  the 

uitLfarilgn  ^i^g  to  be  remarked  is  that  in  the 
UOi  inn^  present  connection  Acts2i-i3  must  be  set 
lUlgnagM.  not  provisionally,  but  definitively. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  '  tongues '  [y\uffff<u] 
in  the  case  before  us  must  not  be  translated  '  languages. ' 

(a)  Were  the  case  otherwise  the  expresuoD  '(tospeak) 
in  a  tongue'  {yKtiviri  [Xm^^D  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible, although  in  point  of  fact  it  occurs  not  only  in  the 
mention  of  a  single  speaker  ( i  Cor.  14  3  4 13^^  19  ^6/. ) — 
where  it  might  be  argued  that  each  individual  speaks 
only  in  one  language  that  is  foreign  to  him — but  also 
in  V.  g  where  more  than  one  speaker  is  in  question. 

(i)  Where  unqoestionably  the  languages  of  foreign 
peoples  are  being  spoken  of  {v.  10/ )  Paul  as  it  happens 
imctsely  refrains  from  using  '  tongues '  {yXUffffut) ;  the 
word  he  employs  is  '  voices '  {^Kovai).  an  unmistakable 
proof  that  in  this  connection  '  tongues '  {yXwvaat)  is 
reserved  for  a  different  concept,  and  with  these  '  voices ' 
{^ral)  the  speaking  with  tongues  is  only  compared, 
wtulst  00  the  other  assumption  the  two  would  be 
identical. 

{e)  Paul  concedes  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  is 
fitted  for  the  [Mivate  edification  of  the  speaker,  and 
therefore  recommends  that  this  gift  should  be  exercised 
in  solitude  {w.  4iSa8).  But  that  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  should  have  this  result  would  be  indeed 
wonderful. 

{d)  The  interpretation  of  tongue-speech  would  not 
have  any  miraculous  character  at  all,  and  therefore 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  charism.  if  it  rested 
upon  acquMntance  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  with 

1  Cp  HilKcnfeld,  Gleiietalie,  115-136(1850);  Goebel,  Zitchr. 
fOr  luti.Thtol.  1854.  pp.  267-3".  377-438  ;  '85s.  pp- 94-160,  337- 

J as;  SztUHf.  Kirchett' Ztf.  1B37.  No.  54-56,  61  /.',  Hohl, 
aus  .  .  .  Innitg,  1839 ;  Oliphant,  Life  of  Irving, 
1863  ;  Joh.  Nic.  Kahler,  htt  Irvinpttat,  iS76(coutains  examples 
of  tongue-speechex  actually  delivered);  Reich,  St.Kr.  1S49, 
PP-  193-343  '•  Fabri,  Die  ntusUm  ErweekmtgtH  im  Amtrica, 
Irlttnd,  etc.  (i860);  Id^  DU  Ervreekuii^H  au/ deitbcktm 
Bodtm,  1S61 ;  Delitnch,  Biil.  Psyckologitfi)  316-3-Jo  =  W  364-363 
(t86i);  Kemer,  Dit  Stktrimwn  Pfwortt,  iS39andaftai. 
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the  foreign  language  in  question.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  interpreter  imderstands  the  language 
in  question  just  as  little  as  the  speaker,  the  interpretalion 
would  be  a  miracle  of  precisely  the  same  order  as  the 
tongue-speech  itsdf,  and  it  wmid  be  incomptdiensible 
how  in  V.  96  Paul  could  have  mppated  the  case  that 
before  the  b^inning  of  a  tongue-speech  the  speaker 
could  know  that  no  interpreter  for  it  was  present  at  the 
meeting.  ¥ar  the  gifl  of  interpretation  on  such  a  pre- 
supposition as  that  under  discussion  could  nevertheless 
be  quite  suddenly  bestowed  on  someone  immediately 
after  the  tongue-speech  had  been  made. 

[e)  That  no  one  in  the  meeting,  apart  from  subsequent 
interpretation,  understands  toi^ue-speecb  ^v.  a)  woukl 
not  hold  good  of  those  listeners  who  imdentood  in  a 
natural  way  the  foreign  language,  the  temporary  use  of 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  tonguMpealter  in  ft 
supernatural  way. 

(/)  The  antithesis  between '  (qieBkIng)  with  a  tongue ' 
{yXiSrtTQ  [XoXeu-])  could  not  be  'with  the  understanding' 
(vof:  sov,  15) or  ' t^wayof revelation,'  'of knowledge,' 
■  of  (»-ophecy,'  '  of  teadiing'  {tw  AromKA^,  iw  Tvtfrn, 
tw  Tpo^rinU^,  iv  S^axB  '■  so  v,  6),  but  must  run :  *  to 
speak  in  one's  mother's  tongub'  Of  this  we  find  no- 
where the  &inte5t  trace. 

finally,  the  main  characteristic  feature  of  tongue- 
spMdi — ecstasy — wo&ld  be  com[rfeteIy  inexplicaUe. 
Wherefore  this,  if  the  wfa<4e  matter  is  simply  to  speak 
in  a  foreign  language  which  one  has  never  learned? 
After  all,  ecstasy  is  a  psycholc^cal  conditiiHi  wWch 
must  have  its  psychological  explanation.  But  if  this 
kind  of  speaking  can  really  bring  ecstasy  with  it,  why 
can  it  alone  do  so?  One  mif^t  say :  the  substance  oS 
these  speeches  was  so  exceedingly  joyful  that  it  trans- 
ported the  speaker  to  an  ecstasy.  But  why  not  also 
the  substance  of  many  speeches  hekl  in  one's  mother- 
tongue  ?  We  should  therefore  have  to  say :  on  each 
occasion  whm  a  communication  was  received  that 
cheered  to  ecstasy,  the  speaker  was  endowed  in  a 
supernatural  way  with  the  ability  to  speak  in  a  fwiogn 
language.  In  that  case,  however,  the  counter  questioa. 
Why  not.  in  bis  mother- tongue?  would  be  difficult  to 
put  to  nlence. 

{h)  The  Utest  d^ender  of  the  view  that  fimign 
languages  are  intended,  Arthur  Wri^t  (see  bdo«', 
§  21),  does  so  in  fact  quite  differendy. 

He  pouiu  to  'the  little  propbeti  of  the  Ccvennes '  (1666-1701), 
children  of  three  years  ana  upwards,  who,  accarding  to  Head) 
^CottUmtfi.  Retr.,  Jan.  18S6),  preached  sermons  not  cmly  in  tb^ 
mother-Eongue,  but  also  in  good  French,  often  for  three-qnaiten 
of  an  hour.  '  There  was  nothing  hystetial  or  irifcUjr  excited 
about  their  manner,  only  they  were  insensible  to  pain  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  stop.'  The  explanation  given  it  thai 
they  were  merely  repeating  sermons  whidi  they  bwl  previously 
heard  delivered  by  .grown-up  preachers;  their  memory  wat 
at>normally  itimulated  by  the  exciiemect  of  the  persccntioas. 
In  like  manner,  acx»rding  to  Wright,  the  primitive  CbrKtian 
totyue-ipeakers  in  each  case  were  wnply  repeating  disOMineE 
which  pKviousIy — ofcoune  without  uDderxtanding  thci»— they 
had  hoird  with  excited  attention,  e^edally  in  Jerusalem,  where 
at  one  of  the  great  feasts,  for  example,  a  multitude  of  nnlcoown 
languues  could  be  heard.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  argument 
that '  tney  who  spake  with  tongues  are  never  said  to  have  given 
utterance  to  distinctly  Christian  teaching '  and  goes  on  to  saj ; 
'  Accustomed  to  the  higher  tone  of  St.  Paul  and  bis  evaaxelist* 
the  Corinthians  foundlittle  profit  in  these  Rabbiiuc  e^orta- 
tioiu.'  He  thus  draws  bis  entire  view  as  to  tbe  cootenti  of  all 
the  tontnte-specches  from  Acts  8 1 1  ('  speakiiig  tbe  mj^uy  wocb 
of  God^  instead  of  the  notorious  overvalnatMB  of  toa(a»aeedi 
in  Corinth  Merts  the  opfMMtte,  and  moreorer  seems  aenou^ 
to  believe  that  all  the  Corinthian  Christians,  bond  and  fr«e 
alike,  who  spoke  with  tmignes  had  pKviously  at  one  period  or 
another  been  in  Jerusalon,  and  Inere  had  excitement  and 
anguish  of  so  enduring  a  character  that  their  memory  cbold  be 
stimulated  with  regard  to  them  in  this  abnotmal  way :  and  thb 
too  for  discmuses  of  which  they  could  not  by  any  mcana  hww 
had  the  same  impressioa  as  the  Camisaid  diiMrtn  just  ipekea 
of,  that  all  salvation  lay  in  tbcm,  for  they  did  not  turn  to 
Judaism ;  at  least  this  is  not  affirmed  by  Wright  He  is  equally 
silent  as  to  what  it  was  that  brou^t  on  the  ecstatic  state  at 
the  repetition  of  discourses  formerly  heard.  He  maik*  of  tbe 
whole  as  '  a  miracle,  not  of  power,  but  of  providcDce ' ;  the 
latter  he  sees  in  'the  choice  oS  time,  the  prepantion  of 
the  speakers  befeceluuid,  tbe  selection  of  si^taUe  wotds,  tte 
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mtrictioa  of  the  nfti  to  partkuUr  penom.'  Fhiallr,  be 
jKveitlielcts  findi  iiiiiuelf  GompeDed  to  add  lo  his  words 
quoted  above,  Um  IoIIowuie,  u  an  explanation  of  the 
ccsusT ;  '  the  eadting  onuc  may  finalhr  have  been  not  merely 
mental  teniion,  but  the  direct  iiapuUe  at  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
interpratotion  of  the  tmsue-vieeches  on  the  other  hand  he 
accounts  for  by  *  a  knowMgeoitbe  language ';)«4iere,  however, 
it  is  the  tonipie-apeaker  who  is  himself  the  interpreter,  this 
explanation  will  not  serve :  for  the  speaker  'bad  ito  recoUectimi 
of  what  he  had  said.'  In  such  a  cuci  then,  'interpretation' 
must  mean  '  any  utterance  made  in  the  vernacular  ouring  the 
state  of  ecstasy.'  Wright  has  been  led  to  put  forward  his 
bypodieus  'from  a  sense  of  the  very  serious  aaiKer  of  calling 
in  imestian  the  historical  truth  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApostlesT 
Witn  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  danger  he  does  as  great 
violence  to  the  language  of  Paul  as  any  of  bis  predecessors. 

^.Vhat  is  excluded  by  the  words  of  Paul  is  exactly 
what  is  meant  in  Acts  21-13:  the  120  of  I15  spoke 

10.Aebl3fi  languages  of  the  Paithians, 

j|  Medes,  etc. 

Hu  mm.  1017.  The  expedients  that  have  been 

resorted  to  are  innumerable :  the  friendly  address  pro- 
duced in  the  foreigners  only  a  homelike  feeling  ;  or  they 
inter|»^ed  the  disconnected  sounds  of  the  actual  tongue- 
speaking  described  in  i  Cor.  in  each  case  as  utterances 
of  their  own  tai^ftiage ;  or  the  lao  spoke  a  single 
language,  a  new  one  miraculously  intelligible  to  all, 
whether  that  of  Paradise  or  the  future  language  of 
heaven ;  or  they  spoke  not  Aramaic  but  Hebrew,  and 
in  this  the  foreigners,  who  all  ol  them  were  Jews  or 
Proselytes,  recognised  the  language  of  worship  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  at  home  ;  or  the  120  spoke  only 
a  few  languages,  not  wholly  unknown  to  them  but  only 
nnfamtliar,  such  as  Aralnc,  colloquial  Greek,  colloqui^ 
Latin ;  or  those  who  spoke  were  not  by  any  means 
only  the  lao  tNit  all  the  forrignen  who  were  present 
with  them.  This  and  all  the  like  is  strictly  excluded 
by  the  thrice  repeated  statement  (w.  6  8  n)  that  every 
man  of  the  fordgners  beard  the  jao  speaking  in  his 
own  mother-tongue; 

The  only  theory  still  left  open  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  a  miracle  of  bearing  instead  of  a  miracle  of 
speaking.  Yet  neither  does  such  a  supposition  hit  the 
meaning  of  the  author ;  for  accwding  to  what  he  says 
the  foreign  languages  were  not  only  heard  but  also 
spoken.  The  words  of  v.  4 :  '  th^  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues'  {iripaif  yXiavfOif),  receive  their 
interpretation  precisely  in  the  statement  '  we  hear  them 
speak  in  our  mother-tongue'  {rait  ii/m-4ptut  yXi^ffcut, 
V.  11;  'each  in  his  nwther-speecb,'  luaarot  IStif 

ttoX^KTy,  W.  6  8). 

It  is  posuble  to  sunuBe  a  nuracle  of  hearing,  tberefim,  only 
in  the  sense  of  ascrinng  to  the  author  a  oonindon  of  such  a 
miracle  with  one  of  apMdu  Bat  why  abonld  it  have  been  pre- 
cise^ a  miracle  of  beating?  If  it  occurred  In  the  ears  or  rather 
in  toe  minds  of  die  liearers,  there  is  no  answer  to  the  question 
wherefore  it  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exercised  hb  miraculous 
iiiflacnoe  precisely  in  this  quarter,  whilst  it  is  not  oolysaid  (f.  4), 
but  b  also  appropriate  to  the  situation,  that  it  was  on  the 
speakers  that  ne  wrooghL  According  to  others  the  miracle,  in 
becoming  a  miracle  of  bearing  h^ipuied  during  the  transmis- 
sion from  the  mouth  of  the  qieaker  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 
The  Holy  Sfnrit  'interimted  the  word*  during  their  passage 
through  the  air,  so  as  to  preteni  them  to  the  ears  of  the  numerous 
listeners,  to  each  in  his  native  tongue. '  Mere  <me  can  only  adc 
in  increased  surprise  why  it  is  precisely  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is 
named  at  the  author  of  a  miTacle  which  is  accomplished  in  no 
human  being  but  in  a  dead  object. 

(c)  Another  question  :  Wherefore  the  '  tongues  as  of 
fire '  {yXwffffoi  tiwcl  wvpis  )  in  v.  3  ?  In  this  view  that 
a  miracle  of  hearing  is  intended,  they  are  left  wholly 
out  of  account  Other  interpreters  have,  in  view  of 
what  is  said  of  the  tongues,  supposed  that  according  to 
Acts  the  miracle  was  one  wrought  on  the  organs  of  speech. 

Since  'tongue'  in  v.  3  denotes  the  organ  of  speech  this  seemed 
lo  be  die  case  also  in  ff.  4 ;  the  meaning  would  therefore  be : 
tbey  received  in  tb«r  mouths  imw  tongues  and  therewith  spoke 
a  new  speech.  Here,  however,  not  only  does  one  miss  all 
posulMlity  of  concaving  the  nature  of  what  hajnpened,  so  that 
one  is  conq>elIcd  to  describe  the  suggestion  of  it  as  simply 
bncastical ;  the  idea  further  is  not  in  the  least  indicated  by  the 
words.  The  '  tongues  as  of  fire '  of  n.  3  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  'other  ttuigues'  of  v.  4;  for  the  tongues  of  fire  do  not  enter 
the  mouth  but  rest  upon  the  head.  Sucb  remains  the  meaning 
even  if  the  reading  'rested'  (jxdfcmF:  ung.)  is  adopted;  for 
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nevertheless  to  be  read,  as  in  M*D  sah.  cop.  peah. 

{d)  These  tongues  of  lire,  however,  remain  out  of 
account  also  in  the  interpretation  that  a  miracle  of 
speech  is  intended  in  so  far  as  that  interpretation  has 
been  set  forth  under  {a).  Since,  however,  they  cannot 
by  any  means  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  imp<Mtance 
they  urgently  call  lot  some  explanatira.  This  has  in 
part  been  given  already  (see  MinisTsy,  g  ai  c).  The 
event  of  Pentecost  is  there  represented  as  a  parallel  to 
the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  To  this  parallel  belongs 
also  the  loud  noise  from  heaven  with  which  the  scene  is 
opened  in  v.  3.  In  virtue  of  this  very  circumstance, 
however,  the  narrative  lies  gravely  open  to  the  suspicioo 
that  it  rests  not  upon  obaervatkm  of  fitct  but  upon  the 
activity  of  the  imagination. 

(«)  In  what  is  said  about  the  audience  the  text  has  suffered 
greatly.  '  Both  Jews  and  proselytes'  ('loviuoi  r*  sat  wpovi- 
AvTOt)  in  v.  II  is  impossible  as  a  clause  in  the  enumeration ;  it 
has  sense  miIv  if  taken  as  in  i^iposltioa  to  all  the  other  clauses 
together,  so  that  what  is  meant  n :  '  and  in  ftet  of  every  nation, 
bom  Jewsand  also  proselytes.'  Thus  it  had  its  place  originally 
either  afier  '  Arabs  ('Apa^O,  or  on  the  margin  as  a  gloss,  but  a 
correct  one.  In  order  that  foreigners  shoalo  be  hearing  ibeir 
mother-tongue  it  is  not  in  point  of  fact  enough  that  born  Jews 
should  be  represented  as  present  from  foreign  countries;  pro- 
selytes also  must  be  there,  to  whom  the  foreign  language  was 
really  a  mother-tongue  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  ofihe  word. 

{/)  Against  thin, however,  there  is  what  we  find  in  r.  5,  where 
all  the  bearers  are  called  Jews  dwelling  in  Jerusalem'  fii^ 
'ItpovwMiii  Ko-iviKovirm  'loiraoioi).  'Jews'  in  fact  is  wanting 
in  M  ;  but  even  so  it  is  improbable  that  all  these  strangers  in 
Jerusalem  had  their  resdencc  {/taroutovrm)  there ;  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  suppose  that  they  were  there  only  as  visitors  at 
the  feast.  The  drcumslance  also  that '  dwelling  (xaToiKvuirrti) 
in  C  pesh.  cop.  comes  before  instead  of  after  'in  Jenisainn,' 
and'Jews'in  E  before  instead  of  after  '  dwelling '  can  be  held 
as  indicating  that  both  words  were  originally  a  gloss,  and  in 
this  case  a  wrong  one.  If  so  it  would  have  to  be  attributed  to 
the  desire  to  produce  harmony  with  v.  14  :  '  Jews  and  dwellers 
at  Jerusalem '  (ivtptt  'lovtaZoi  Koi  ei  Mt«un»t>)>Tac  'ItpovvaMjit). 
Vet  see  below,  r,  end. 

ig)  For  the  same  reason  '  sojourners '  (oi  JviAi^^ioinTec)  before 
'  Romans '  {fmitalot.)  in  v.  to  is  open  to  the  sunjicion  of  being  a 
gloss  if  it  means  Roman  citizens  who  were  settled  in  Jerusalem. 
Should  it  be  intended,  however,  merely  to  indicate  that  they  were 
there  on  a  passing  visit,  the  expresuon  will  fitly  api^y  not  only 
lo  Romans  but  mso  equally  well  to  all  other  natianaUtieSj  and 
therefore  would  have  had  its  right  place  before  'Parthian** 

iJlifiihi :  V.  Tliat  Roman  citizens  who  were  settled  in  Rome 
not  in  the  province)  should  be  intended  is  excluded  by  the 
article,  for  this  would  affirm  that  they  had  come  for  the  feast  to 
Jerusalem  in  a  body. 

(A)  Finally,  'JudKa'  ^lovSeuav)  in  v.  g  between  'Meso> 
potainia '  and  '  Cappadocia '  is  very  surprinng  [cp  GEOGRAmv, 
I  96.  end].  That  Tews  understood  the  speakers  really  did  not 
need  to  be  said.  Already  in  Tertullian  and  (<»ice}  in  Augustine 
we  read  Armenia;  in  Jerome  Syria.  Others  have  conjectured 
Idurasca,  India,  Ionia,  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  Lydia,  and  even  the  N. 
Syrian  lun^dom  of  Yaudi  with  which  we  are  acquainted  from 
the  inscriptiODS  of  Tigtath-pileser  [cp  Uzziah,  |  y\. 

(t)  In  other  passages  (IO46,  IBs)  Acts  mentions 
tong]ie-speech  without  the  idea  erf  a  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  and  without  the  addition  erf  '  othw'  (Mptus) 
to  '  tongues '  {yhbaatut).  so  that  there  is  no  reason  tat 
doubting  that  the  same  thing  is  intended  as  that  which 
we  find  in  Paul.  Now,  this  cannot  by  any  means  lead 
to  our  finding  ourselves  compelled,  at  the  cost  of  what- 
ever violence  to  the  words,  to  find  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  also  in  Acts  2 ;  but  it  does  doubtless  tend  to 
raise  the  question  whether  pertnps  Acts  2  also  may  not 
dcp^d  on  an  imderlying  source  whidi  spoke  of  tongue- 
speech  as  fittingly  as  did  those  which  have  been  used  in 
IO46  196.  The  same  idea  is  suggested  also  by  the 
remark  of  Peter  in  IO47  that  Cornelius  and  his  house 
'  H&ve  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we '  (cp  1 1 15, 
17).  Further  it  has  long  ago  been  remarked  that  the 
reproach  of  drunkenness  in  813,  if  the  languages  of 
foreign  nations  were  what  was  being  beard,  would  by 
no  means  have  been  appropriate,  and  that  the  speech  of 
Peter  in  S 14-36  has  no  relation  to  hearers  from  foreign 
parts  or  to  any  miracle  of  this  description,  but  explains 
the  event  by  the  prophecy  in  Joel  (3 1-5)  as  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  prophetic  speeches, 
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visions,  and  dreams  (2i6-i8).  Of  the  various  attempts 
at  aeparation  of  sources  (see  ACTS,  §  ii)  the  simplest 
and  therefore  the  most  probabte  is  that  which  holds  the 
norce  to  have  contained  v.  4  (without  '  other,'  Mpcut) 
followed  immediately  by  vv.  is/ ;  in  fact  the  conjecture 
has  been  haxarded  that  431  presents  only  another 
account  of  the  same  event 

It  wouM  abo  ba  uuuua*aUc  that  a  frasmeiit  of  the  source  is 
praMrved  likswiia  In  tka  woids  '  Jews  dwelling  in  Jeni»l«m ' 
Mtf  IcpovnAht  KMvuevmf  IovSum)  in  3  5.  Th«  lource  in 
uat  Case  will  nave  mentioaed  not  Ibragnen  but  only  men  of 
Jcnmlem  as  witaenei  of  the  occunenOB,  and  It  would  justly 
Mcome  a  qu«tion  whether  the  event  occurred  at  Pentecost  (see 
HlNtSTKVi  %9te,di.  Y«t  by  its  whole  stmcture-  the  sentence 
k  fitted  to  descritw  a  speech-wonder.  Should  '  Jews  dwellins ' 
than  not  be  a  ftkM(«ea  abovc/Vweibould  have  to  nppou 
that  the  ndactor  had  very  unsluUiiUy  retaiood  these  word* 
from  his  MUice. 

[k]  The  occasion  for  bringing  in  the  idea  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  thereby  compleldy  alter- 
ing the  character  of  the  narrative,  can  perhaps  be  looked 
for  in  the  increasing  importance  which  gradually  had 
come  to  be  attached  to  the  event  of  Pentecost  as  marking 
the  presumed  moment  of  foundation  of  the  chtirch 
(against  this  see  Ministry,  §  ai,  d).  Yet  subsidiary 
circiunstanoes  can  also  have  contributed  to  the  same 
resnlL  One  such  can  be  soi^ht  for  in  the  passage  of 
Joel  cited  in  Acts  2 19  in  so  far  as  it  speaks  of  '  wonders 
in  the  heavens  above  and  signs  on  the  earth  beneath,' 
and  of  'fire,'  even  if  this  be  associated  there  with  'blood' 
and  'vapour  of  smoke.'  A  still  more  obvious  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  occasion  may  have  htea  furnished  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  i  Cch-.  143t  for  which  Paul  himself 
is  responsible. 

In  I  Cor.  14  ai  hoi  cites  Is.  SSii^  as  evidence  of  the  unin- 
telIi|ibiUty  and  uieleiniiM  of  toague^wecbes  without  obierving 
that  ia  Isaiah  in  the  case  of  th*  AsKyrians  by  whom  God  U 
about  to  ^leak  to  the  peo|^  of  Israel  it  is  not  the  language 
spoken  by  tbam  that  matlcn  but  only  the  sword  by  which  they 
an  to  dcMrOy  ImeL  Paul,  moreover,  contrary  alike  to  HT  and 
the  LXX,  makes  of  the  whole  a  divine  utterance,  and  introduces 
tbewwds  'saith  the  Laid' (Uyn  m^pMt)at  theeiK^  chaiwe*  the 
peierite  of  the  last  verb  ('thw  wouM  not  bear  *)  into  a  future, 
and  adds, '  not  even  thus  (ovf  o^m).  By  this  means  and  hy 
die  fireely  choien  composite  verb  *  will  they  rive  heed '  (elmucM- 
vovroi)  he  has  correctly  rcprodocMl  one  soUtarv  feature  of  MT 
and  the  LXX.  In  the  inMrests  of  his  parallel  wiui  tongue-speech 
what  b*  ou^  to  have  taken  from  the  OT  passage  was :' one  will 
not  beable  to  understand  the  men  of  fbrdgn  speech.'  Ruil.  how- 
ever, actually  says-^uite  unsuitably  for  the  porpoae  he  has  in 
hand-^  real  if  not  in  verbal  ^pvement  widi  laaiali  (' they  would 
not  hear"}:  'one  win  not  give  heed  to  ibcm.'  Yet  it  is  very  in- 
telU^ble  tluU  a  superficial  reader  could  draw  <rom  the  entire 
citation  in  Paul  nothiiu'  further  than  that  the  speakers  with 
tMignes  had  spoken  in  the  languages  of  foreign  peoples. 

(0  As  Mk.  169-aa  is  entirely  derived  from  the  NT 
literature,  including  Acts  (see  Rekurrectiok-Nak- 
RATlVEs.  I  8  c).  there  need  be  no  hesitating  in 
interpreting  the  '  they  shall  spenk  with  new  tongues ' 
(•f\\ba<iau  XaX^oiw  muroii)  of  v.  17  simply  as  meaning 
'  they  shall  speak  in  langtiages'  previously  unknown  to  the 
speakers,  'new'(x(itm&)thusbeingsubstilutedforgreater 
deamessforthe 'other'(Mpa»)of Acts24.  Itisquiteim- 
probable  that  an  independent  trndition  lies  before  us  here. 

Interesting  but  not  indiq>ensahle  is  the  ooojecture  of  Michel- 
aea  (/f//  Evaiigelit  natur  Atttma,  09)  oy  which  'new' 
b  made  to  diswpear.  WH  has  before  '  will  lift  up  serpents ' 
famine  ^aoiftftr)  ui  bradceta  the  additional  words  'and  in  their 
hands' raw  yMvA-).  Out  of  this  'and  in  thHr'feueir 
nut)  or  rather  out  of  tne  cootrrurted  form  («^T«t<)  arose 'new' 
OtatMHi) and  thMi  'hands' (xtpoif) fell  away.  Instead  of  'in' 
(tOi  Mtcfaelseo  fiirther  conjectures  that  the  orinnal  text  read 
'ir(Uj')f  and  writes  'lift' j^P**"!-*)  ■  'and  if  they  lift  up  serpents 
with  their  luuids'  {iea»  nus  X*p«^>'  S^if  ^p—m»  nkv  9a4rioifLa¥ 
n  vMOii'  ov  fii)  avTOvt  ^Aa^. 

Returning  once  more  to  i  Cor.  14,  the  next  interpreta- 
tion of  *  tongues '  (y\Si99tu)  that  invites  our  consideration 
11.  'TonimftB*'^  Greek  one.  according  to 

w^— *  smthalfi  are  meant  archaic  expressions  no 

~^^^r  longer  understood  among  the  people, 
•■IIHMIi.  jjj,^  strange  and  unusual  locutions 
gentfaliy,  including  new  coinages.  On  this  he-.id  see 
especially  Blcck  (below,  §  ai),  and  Heinrici  in  his  own 
commentary  and  in  Meyer's. 

{a)  On  this  interpretation.  howev«r,  'kinds  of  tongues' 
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{yirti  yKwTffUp)  can  hardly  be  distii^ished.  {b)  The 
sing.  ■  speak  in  a  tongue '  {y\&av^  XoXetv)  or  '  pray  in 
a  toi^ue '  (7Xi&«w  9fore&xfiv6a».)  can  in  thb  view,  as 
Hdniild  biinsetf  says,  mean  no  man  than  the  nttcranoe 
of  a  shout  of  praise  or  the  heaving  of  a  sigh.  In  that 
case  the  question  arises  as  to  bow  a  complete  prayer  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  require  an  interpreter  can  be  produced 
(14 14)  and  why  Paul  should  be  indisposed  to  allow  more 
than  two  or  three  such  'speeches'  (v.  97),  each  of  which 
would  occupy  a  minuta  (e)  Evot  a  sttit^ing 
together  <A  such  expressions,  for  which,  accordii^  to 
Heinrici,  the  plural  'sprak  with  tongues*  {yKi^gaa 
\aXew>)  is  employed,  can  have  resulted  ia  no  speeches  of 
such  length  as  to  render  regulations  necessary  for  their 
restriction  in  this  respect ;  on  the  other  hand  Paul  givei 
not  the  slightest  hint  at  liiscourses  in  which  such 
'tongues'  were  a  chancteristic  ftatura,  bat  which  on  the 
whole  consisted  of  intelligible  words  and  therefore  ooold 
extend  to  considerable  length.  Heinrici  infers  dis- 
courses of  this  kind  only  from  v.  19.  The  statement 
here  made,  however,  would  be  quite  ineffective  if  its 
meaning  was  :  I  had  rather  deliver  fivK  discourses  whb 
my  tmderstanding  than  ten  thousand  discourses  in  vhk:fa 
archaic  expresnons  occur.  It  becomes  effective  only  if 
the  meaning  is  (as  in  EV) ;  *  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  .  .  ,  than  ten  thousand  wrdt,'  (J)  Uliy 

the  Spirit  should  have  inspired  predsely  expressions  of 
this  sort,  and  how  the  employment  of  them  could  have 
served  for  private  edification  {w.  4  iB/.  38)  reimuns  whollj 
obscure.  («)  For  interpretation  of  this  kind  of 

'  speech '  what  is  needed  is  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  philok^ical  knowledge.  (/)  But  abort 

all  we  must  ask.  How  is  to  be  ezfdained  the  ecstasy 
that  accompanies  the  use  of  such  out-of-the-way  expres- 
sions? In  short,  whilst  the  interpretation  of  '  tongiKS* 
as  meaning  speeches  in  foreign  languages  still  alkiwo* 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  occurrence  to  remain, 
that  which  talces  them  to  mean  mere  rare  expressions  is 
simply  a  means  of  eliminadng  that  character  along  with 
the  ecstasy.  Heiiuici  says  (in  Meyer:  x  Car.<^  362= 
A  378)  expressly  that  the  outsiders  alluded  to  in  I4>] 
could  have  taken  the  speakers  with  tongues  to  be  men 
possessed,  because  they  confounded  thdr  ccmditioa  with 
that  of  the  Pythia  and  others  who  rettlly  spcAe  in 
ecstasy. 

Bcyschlag  (below,  §  21)  accepts  the  speaking  iii 
ecstasy,  and  in  fact  actually  proposes  to  ex[^n  the  e\- 
13  TonBUM  'speaking  with   tongues'  br 

not  mata  ™eans  of  it,  referring  for  the  expressiOD 
rSiftri^  (though  not  for  the  thing)  to  Acts 2 > 
pnonciu.  iiolds  that  the  tongues  of  fire  are  aa 

echo  of  the  fact  that  the  tongues  of  speakers  wtre 
actually  moved  with  fiery  eloquence.  This  figuiatin 
way  of  speaking  about  a  tongue  of  fire  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  {yXwffira).  1'hc  pi.  'tongues'  is  to  br 
axplained,  he  thinks,  even  in  cases  where  a  singtc 
speaker  is  in  qtiestion,  by  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
tongue  of  fire  was  regarded  :is  having  been  bestowed 
anew  on  each  occasion  of  its  exercise.  The  oldest  ex- 
pression accordingly  was  (he  thinks)  '  to  speak  with 
other  (or  new)  tongues '  (iripaii  [or  KOvnTt]  yKinvt 
XaXfv) ;  the  simpler  ■  speak  with  tongues '  {yXAmitt 
XoXeiv)  is  merely  an  ablxeviadon  of  this.  In  atd^revia- 
tion,  however,  it  has  to  be  replied,  it  is  not  usual  to  drop 
precisely  the  most  important  part  of  the  expresson ;  the 
correct  abbreviation  must  t^ve  been  '  to  ^>eak  with 
other  (or  new) '  {tripait  [or  Kuwait]  XaVo-).  The  im- 
possibility of  this  wh<de  view  of  Beyschlag's  is  clorly 
exhibited,  however,  in  i  Cor.  I4a6.  Aloi^  with  a  psalm, 
a  teaching,  a  ^c^'eladon,  and  inlerpretatkm,  a  loi^ne  of 
tire  cannot  fittingly  be  enumerated  as  a  thing  «4iidi  one 
who  takes  part  in  a  religious  meeting  Aas  for  In  the 
connection  'has'  (^»)  means  'has  to  contribute^'  In 
more  points  than  one  Bej-schlog  ne%'ertheless  comes  vay 
near  the  truth. 
Above  all,  Beysdilag  has  rightly  recognised  that  the 
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biml  sense — the  bodily  member  wilhia  the  mouth— is 
iJt  Th*  itmmm  *°  ^  taken  as  the  fundamental  mean- 
»•  JbSS^       °^  '  tongue  ' 
mumhiir  (''J  '^'^  decisive  passage  for  this  is 

sMTOWr.       J  ^.^jj.  connection  with  f .  7/ 

the  sense  must  be :  as  the  sound  of  pipe,  harp,  and 
trumpet  cannot  be  rightly  understood  if  they  give  out 
no  clear  sound,  so  also  what  is  spoken  you  cannot 
be  understood  if  you  give  forth  no  dear  speech  with 
jotir  tongob 

Thia  b  the  exxct  lofkal  cotine  of  tba  comparMoo :  to  the 
■ntucal  fautnuiKnts  which  give  foithuthera  clear  or  an  unclear 
sxiod,  corresponds  ai  instruinent  of  speech  the  membw  in  the 
moatn.  If  here  by  'tongue'  were  nu»nt  (he particular  manner 
of  qieedi  that  is  known  as  'spealdn|^  with  tongues,'  the 
can  that  an  imlntell^ble  neecn  is  given  could  not  for  a 
memeiu  be  sngsested  aa  merely  »  poasible  case ;  for  according 
to  Paul  this  happens  in  all  drcumuancu.  Nor,  again,  have 
we  here  a  new  example,  panllel  to  that  of  the  musical 
insnumeatt,  hat  one  dtmwn  from  what  is  observed  in  ordinary 
haman  spMch.  We  do  not  reach  this  till  we  come  to  v.  10^  ; 
and  as  the  application  of  that  examfde  to  the  Corinthian 
speakers  with  tonnes  is  made  in  v.  la  hy  the  expression  '  so 
also  you '  (ovw  vfM»Oi  in  Kite  manner  we  must  regard  the 
same  expremion  in  n  9  as  introducing  an  applicaticm  of  the 
preceding  illusttations  drawn  from  the  musical  instraments  to 
the  same  persons.  'ToBfM'  here  thus  signifies  in  actual  fact 
the  tongue  of  dm  Coruithmn  speakers,  yet  neither  as  producing 
the  BfrcaUed  toiqpia  speadw  nor  yet  as  producing  ordinary 
human  speech,  but  um^y  in  so  far  as  it  is  o^iable  at  gjvii^ 
forth  alike  the  (always  iminiclligible)  tonKue-Kpeedi,  and  abo  a 
kind  of  speKh  parmlel  to  ilus,  still  intelligible,  in  the  church 
meetings — such  ^>eech  as  pniphecy,  for  example. 

{6)  Here  then  we  have  the  origin  of  the  expression 
'  speak  with  a  tongue. '  If  all  discourse  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  human  tongue  and  yet  only  this  particular 
kind  of  speech  is  named  from  it,  the  idea  can  only  be 
this,  that  in  the  case  in  qtwstioa  the  part  it  plays  is 
particularly  strong,  or  even,  so  far  as  may  be,  exclusive. 
In  excellent  agreement  with  this  is  the  use  of  the 
opposite  expression  'speak  with  the  understanding' 
(r^i  rot  XaXetr).  tn  intelligible  speech  the  'under- 
standing '  (foift)  has  a  part,  indeed  so  prominent  a  part 
th:u  it  akxie  calls  (or  mention ;  in  the  contrasted  case 
it  is  not  engaged,  and  thus  it  might  seem  as  if  it  were 
the  tongue  alooe  that  produced  the  speech. 

Needless  to  say,  the  belief  was  that  in  '  speaking  with  tongues ' 
the  tongue  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (w.  3,  15), 
just  as  in  intelligible  speech  it  was  set  in  motion  by  the  '  under- 
.standing'  (rovt);  but  '(to  speak)  with  the  spirit'  ivrtviiari 
[AoAiii'D  was  not  an  appropriate  verbal  expression  for  this, 
because  it  would  have  ap^ied  equally  well  to  prophecy, 
wisdam-speech,  knowled^ -speech,  and  so  forth.  It  is  also 
quite  fitting  tlwt  the  designation  of  so  characteristic  a  matter 
hhoutd  be  caoaea  mth  express  reference  to  the  impressiim  which 
it  produced  upon  the  sense,  and  in  this  case  it  really  appeared 
as  if  the  tongue  alooe  were  speaking.  True,  that  the  li{n,  teeth, 
palate,  etc.,  are  also  endued.  But  a  designation  that  is  to  b« 
in  daily  use  needs  to  be  snort,  and  here  it  was  enough  to  name 
the  most  impoitant  organ ;  and  that  the  tongue  is  in  popular 
belief  the  most  important  organ  of  speech  is  evidenl. 

(c)  This  explanation  nevertheless  leaves  something 
still  to  be  desired.  The  plural  '  speak  with  tongues ' 
(7X(£avBtr  XaAciv)  is  accounted  for  by  it  only  in  cases 
where  it  is  used  with  reference  to  more  speakers  than 
one  (1230  li$a  xa /.  39) ;  and  thus  not  in  146  (and 
V.  18  according  to  WH),  nor  yet  in  v.  si  I2io,  although 
here  the  singular,  used  of  the  person  speaking,  has  a 
collective  sense.  Where  only  one  speaker  is  in  question, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  exfdain  the  plural 
(■yXfiSd'ffiut)  as  arisng  from  the  idea  that  in  passing  from 
ODC  manner  of  speech  to  another  the  'toi^ue'  is  in 
some  degree  changed ;  but  such  an  idea  is  much  too 
fantastic  to  have  arisen  in  popular  speech,  which  never- 
theless we  must  certainly  assume  to  have  been  the  case 
with  all  such  expressions  as  this.  And  what  of  cases 
in  which  'tongues'  stands  alone,  without  a  verh 
<12ios8l8e  14a>)? 

All  the  conditrons  are  satisfied  miy    one  assumption : 
'tongue'  {ySvffffa,  apart  from  14g)  must  be  rendered 
14.Tmuni*=  'tongue-speech,'— r. ft,  speech  which, 
in  the  manner  described  in  §  13*. 
■wji(iwB|>B»ii.  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  tongue 
alone.     Tl^  is  by  no  means  a  departure  from  the 
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literal  sense ;  rather  is  it  simply  an  instance  of  the 
same  transition  from  the  instrument  to  its  product  which 
is  exemplified  in  ordinary  Greek  when  'tongue' (■yX&r^'a) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'language.'  It  is  necessary 
to  assume  that  this  transition  was  effected  anew  In  the 
primitive  Christian  usage  in  a  narrower  sphere,  for  the 
reason  that  all  other  explanations  have  been  shown  to 
be  unworkable.  If  ■  tongue'  could  mean  the  language 
of  a  foreign  nation,  or  an  archaic  individual  exfM'ession, 
14a6  would  at  least  be  intelligible  ;  as  these  meanings 
are  unpracticable  we  should  have  to  render  :  ■  when  ye 
come  together,  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  teadiing. 
hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  (human)  ttmgue  (in  his  mouth), 
hath  an  interpretation ' — which  dearly  is  meaningless. 
'  Tongue '  must  necessarily  be  something  of  the  same 
order  as  the  other  things  enumerated ;  and  thus  a 
definite  kind  of  discourse  which  is  capable  of  being 
delivered  in  a  religious  meeting. 

So  also  V.  6:  '  if  i  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  I  profit  you,  unless  I  speak  to  you  (we  must  supply : 
at  the  same  tune]  either  by  way  of  revelation,  or  of  knowledge,' 
and  so  forth.  Similarly  too  IS  s ;  *  whether  there  be  prophedtt 
.  .  .  whether  there  be  tongues  .  .  .  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  be  done  away.  Indeed,  in  the  plural  'tongues 
we  now  recc^ise  e\'eiy where  the  different  '  kinds  of  tongues ' 

In  acctxdance  with  the  nttribuiion  of  tuugue-speech 
to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  interpretation 
m  T,.i.-,i„.t  ■   of  it  also  's  regarded  as  a  spiritual 

■twinhna  feniarked  that  the  tongue  -  speaker 
■pooonoi.  himself,  as  well  as  another,  can  possess 
this  gift  Hie  first  is  established  1^  14  ts,  die  second 
by  the  co-ordination  in  12io  I496  ;  for  as  not  every  one 
is  capable  of  giving  all  the  kinds  of  discourse  there 
entmiaated,  the  meaning  must  be:  'when  ye  come 
together  each  one  hath  ciiAer  a  psalm  cr  a  teadiing 
.  .  .  or  a  tongue-speech  0r  an  interpretation.' 

In  this  sense  then,  we  must  interpret  v.  aj/.  also.  '  If  any 
man  speaketh  in  a  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two,  or  at  the  most  three 
.  .  .  and  let  one  interpret.'  if  this  interpreter  is  one  of  the 
longue-speaken,  who  expounds  his  own  tongue-speech,  then 
what  immediately  follows  will  mean:  'but  if  he  is  not  an 
inteipreter '  (Jot*  M  fiq  ]}  &cpfu|i«vr4t} ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  since  the  sentence  closes  with  'let  AiVr 
keep  silence'  ifi\.fi.tta),  whilst  if  all  the  tongue-speakers  whose 
speech  had  no  interpreter  at  hand  had  to  keep  silence,  the 
expresdon  ought  to  nave  run  :  '  let  tJutn  keep  silence '  {<nfi- 
TwffAv).  tn  that  case,  however,  Paul  would  on  the  one  hand  be 
enjoining  that  of  the  two,  or  three,  tongue-speeches  delivered, 
one,  or  two,  should  remain  uninterpreted^  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  principle  Liid  down  by  him  in  w.  3-11  16-19 
n/.  36— and  on  the  other  hand  he  would  be  excluding  inter- 
pretation fa^  some  other jwrson  than  the  speaker,  whilst  yet  such 
mteipretation  is,  according  to  12 10  14  ati^  a  spiritual  gift.  Thus 
we  must,  after  all,  suppose  that  Paul,  in  a  somewhat  careless 
way,  thought  of  '  the  person  concerned '  as  the  subject  of  the 
singular  'kee^  idlence'  {tfi.-fa.nt)^  and  that  we  ought  to  render 
(with  £V):  '  if  there  be  no  interpreter.'  This  too  is  inexactly 
said:  '  let  fonlyl  one  interpret' ((Ie  In^itvof^Tu).  What  Paul 
had  in  his  mind  perhaps  was :  '  let  one  at  least  interpret.'  The 
continuation  '  but  if  there  be  no  interpreter '  fits  this  weU. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  learn  from  the  passage 
before  us  that  those  persons  in  the  diurdi  who  were  in  a 
position  to  interpret  tongue -speeches  were  generally 
known  and  thtis  exercised  thb  ftmction  with  some 
regularity.  The  possibility  was  not  excluded,  indeed, 
that  some  one  on  some  occasion  might  give  an  inter- 
pretation  who  had  not  previously  done  so.  Clearly, 
however,  Paul  is  not  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  un- 
certain, and  therefore  he  prescribes  that  if  an  interpre- 
tadon  is  not  assured  (such  doubtless  will  be  the  intention 
of  his  wwds)  the  tongue  -  speech  is  to  be  from  the 
outset  supprened. 

[b)  Wniat,  next,  were  the  means  by  which  an 
individual  other  than  the  tongue-speaker  became  aUe 
to  und^tand  the  tongue-speech  7  If  this  faculty  was 
a  purely  supernatural  one,  ottr  question  has  no  point ; 
but  the  case  was  assuredly  otherwise.  Wth  what 
degree  of  [decision  the  interpreter  was  able  to  eluddate 

^  Similarly,  '  the  persons  concerned '  is  to  be  supplieil  as  the 
subject  of  the  plurals  wuirwrKf  (i  Cor.  736)  and  wafiXafitnw 
(3  Tbess.  3  e)  as  WHmg.  and  Tiscbendwf  read. 
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the  sense  of  a  tongue-speech  we  canoot  tdl.  The 
more  one  was  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  general 
renderiDgs,  the  easier  was  it  to  supply  them.  The  tone 
c4  the  voice,  the  ^tures,  the  recurrence  of  particular 
words  or  sounds  certainly  offered  clues. '  Further  help 
was  gained  from  otiser\'ation  of  the  habits  of  the  tongue- 
speakers.  We  can  hardly  imagine  otherwise  than  that 
their  speeches  readily  assumed  a  stereotyped  character. 
If,  however,  at  any  time  a  tongue -speaker  brought 
forth  something  unaccustomed,  a  knowledge  of  what 
e.'cperiences  he  had  recently  been  having  would  certainly 
not  be  useless  towards  an  understanding  of  his  speech. 

(f)  It  muu  be  expressly  nowd  that  the  things  enumerated  in 
14o  along  with  tongue^peech — revelatlOO,  knowledge,  prophesy- 
lug,  teaoiing— do  not  constitnte  the  intMr^ratation  of  tongue- 
spMch  in  Ktme  nuch  sense  that  the  mauiing  will  be  '  wlien  I 
come  nnto  you  spealcing  with  tongues  irtiat  alwll  1  profit  you  if 
I  do  not  forthwith  interpret  these  iongiie-iipeech«  in  the  form 
of  revelaUoo'  Mc.  Thn  mitundentaiiditv  is  from  die  outset 
preclndod  by  diis,  that  in  v.  a6  '  interpretadon '  stand*  in  co- 
ordination alike  with  'revelation,'  etc.,  and  with  'tongue.'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  interpietation  of  tongue-speech 
is  intended  in  e.  15 :  '1  will  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  1  will 
pray  with  the  undentanding  also,  that  is  to  my  while  I  repeat 
tn  intelligible  LanpMige  the  sutatance  of  the  prayer  I  have 
originally  uttered  in  ecstaay.  This  new  1*  reconunended  by  the 
fact  that,  immediately  before  b>.  the  tonpie- speaker  is 
admonished  lo  aim  at  being  able  to  interpre*  bis  own  tongne- 
speeciws. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diRunon  of  the  tongne-efaarism 
our  infwiuation  is  very  defective.     (a)  We  are  not 

n     ,j      .  aware  that  tongue-speech  (and  the 


and  of  'taagoB- 


allied  charisms)  had  any  considerable 
■  ,  diffusion  within  the  Jewish-Christian 

'iwmiAaw'  ^'^I  neither  is  there  adequate 
Sha.Sii!m«  ground  for  denying  to  the  Jewish 
fn^TlfP"*  Christians  all  aptitude  for  such 
charisms,  or  for  acimsiag  die  author  of  Acts  of  having 
as  a  Pauiinist  arbitnirily  introduced  it  into  his  account 
of  the  primitive  Christian  world.  If  he  had  not  found 
them  in  the  sources  on  which  he  drew  for  21-13  104^ / 
196,  but  merely  drew  upon  his  imagination,  we  may  be 
pretty  c<Hifident  that  he  would  have  brotight  in  Uie 
same  dements  at  other  points  as  well  Of  cotirse,  the 
mere  fact  that  they  were  present  in  his  sotirces  does  not 
of  itself  give  any  security  that  their  picture  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  charisms  is  histwically  correct. 

(i)  In  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which 
the  charism  of  tongue-speech  was  exercised  in  Corinth 
in  I^ul's  time  does  the  complete  silence  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  on  the  same  subject  invite  remark.  In 
I  Thess.  619  {' quench  not  the  spirit')  it  may  perhaps 
be  intended,  or  at  least  included.  In  any  case 
it  cannot  have  long  survived  its  most  flourishing 
period.  The  author  of  Acts  certainly  can  never  have 
heard  it  exercised,  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  speech 
in  the  language  of  foreign  nations,  or  into  the  confiition 
of  identifying  with  this  foreign  speech  the  speaking  with 
tongues  which  occurred  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
(Actsl046  /  11  IS  17).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Justin  for  his  own  period  (about  155  a.d.)  mentions 
only  prophetic  gifts  {rpot^T/riKi  x'^P^f""''''^) 
spiking  with  tongues  {Dial.  8a,  begin.).  Irenseus 
(about  185  A.  D. ),  in  his  detailed  treatment  of  the 
charisms  of  which  numberless  instances  happened  every 
day  {Hot.  ii.  403  [=S24];  also  of.  Eus.  if£v.  73-s). 
speaks  only  of  exorcisms  of  demons,  fartphetic  visions 
and  utterances,  healings,  and  some  cases  of  laiung  of 
the  dead.  In  another  place  (v.  61;  also  af.  Eus. 
HRy.  76)  he  mentions  tongue-speech  also,  but  only  as 
something  with  regard  to  which  he  hears  that  it 
happens  in  the  case  of  many  brethren  in  the  Chtirch 
)  The  most  &miliar  eiuunple,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  explain  the  process,  is  the  following :  a  tongue  •spoJcer 
)iabbled  disconnectedly  the  syllables  aJ>  and  ba  ;  ttie  interpreter 
believed  himself  to  have  discovered  the  Aramaic  word  aMa. 
Possibly  the  matter  often  fell  out  so.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
thought  that  precisely  this  word  was  known  only  to  certain 
interpreien.  As  Paulemplovi  it  in  Rora.8i<  Gal. 46  it  must 
have  Iieen  known  to  Gentile  Christians  geneialfy. 
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and  writhout  letting  ns  know  whether  Iqr  it  he  onds* 
stands  the  phenomena  met  with  in  x  Cor.  14,  or  what 
is  described  in  Acts  2.    Irenastis  says : 

'We  hear  of  many  brethren  in  thechurcb  possessing  ptophetic 
gifli  uid  spuking  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of  Congoes  and 
bringing  to  light  Tor  the  general  advantage  the  hidden  Uiings  of 
men  and  setting  forth  ihe  mysteries  of  God '  (>oU«v  tuovofifr 
iitK^r  (v  T7J  JuK^ijaxf  wpo^ijrtm  jpifiivyuiin.  iximn' 
nut-roAairalf  AaAovrrwv  tii  tov  vmvfLarot  yXiiirvatt  mi  n 
Kfiv^ta  Twr  igtfmam^  tU  ^rtflbv  irfivrmr  nri  min^mm  aai 
ri  fiir«Tijpw  Tov  9tm  t«i(T)«V|i4MwX  It  is  to  be  noced  that  the 
making  manifest  of  the  secrets  of  men  of  which  IrenaEOS  neaLs 
inunedwtcly  after  mentioning  tongue-cpeech  is  in  i  Cor.  14  n/. 
attributed  to  the  prophets,  not  to  those  who  speak  with  toognes. 
Tertullian  also  does  not  say  that  there  was  (peaking  with 
tongues  in  his  day ;  all  that  be  does  is  contcmpiaously  to  call 
upon  MarcioD  to  exhibit  in  the  case  of  any  of  his  ftdloiwers  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  which,  says  he,  '  are  (brthcoming  from 
my  side  more  easily  (*a  me  facilius  profemntur ') :  'exhibeai 
Marcion  .  .  .  aliquoa  prophetas  .  .  .  qui  et  futura  ptsennntiarint 
et  cordis  occulta  traduxerini  (or :  produxerintQ ;  edat  aliquea 
psalmum,  aliquam  visionem,  alitjuam  orationem,  dumtaxat 
spiritalem,  in  ecstasi,  id  est,  amentia,  si  qua  linguc  mtopretatio 
accessit'  (04^.  Marc.  Gs,  end).  Thus  tongue-speedi  appean, 
not  as  an  independent  thing,  but  merely  in  an  added  scntetice 
which  with  the  whole  of  its  suiroundincs  is  clearly  imninirant 
of  I  Cor.  li  asf.  The  spiritual  attennce^  of  which 

Tertullian  speaks,  in  his  Iirm  rcfius  not  to  'topgne-specch' 
but  ti> '  pTO(Mtecy.' 

(c)  For  the  ecStatical  form  of  utterance  did  not 
disappear  so  quickly  as  did  tongue- speech.  On  the 
contrary  it  becaune  merged  in  the  exercise  of  '  prtq>hecy.' 
This  was  favoured  in  the  highest  degree  the  cir- 
cumstance that  already  the  OT  prophecy  was  coooeifed 
of  as  wholly  ecstatical  (above,  §  8^).  This  form  of 
utterance  was  most  strongly  prevalent  in  Montanism. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  stress  is  l^d  upon  it  by 
Tertullian  ;  but  as  Montanism  altogether  was  nothing 
new,  but  only  a  strong  revival  of  a  lendentgf  which  had 
once  before  had  prevalence  within  the  tdnirch  aUbougJi 
subseqtiently  repressed,  so  also  its  view  of  prophet 
was,  even  if  not  eotactly  what  might  be  called  the 
primitive  Christian  one,  then  at  least  the  poat-aptxtolic- 
churchly  one  (Wonel,  78-96).  It  was  only  by  way  of 
reaction  against  the  exaggerations  of  this  and  against 
the  dangers  for  ecclesiastical  of&ce  which  grew  out  of  it 
that  brought  churchmen  at  last  to  the  view  which  finds 
expression  in  the  title  of  the  treatise  of  Hiltiades  (Etis. 
HE  v.  17i).  'On  the  necesuty  d  a  prophet's  not 
speaking  in  ecstasy*  {rtpi  tow  ii.ii  Stir  wye^ry  if 
ixTriatt  XaXew).  As  to  how  it  came  about  that 
'prophecy'  also  in  its  turn  had  to  recede  into  the 
background  and  give  place  to  the  ecclesiasricel  office, 
sec  Ministry,  §  38. 

If,  finally,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  value  which 
the  charisms  possessed  Ux  primitive  Christianity,  we 
17  Ponolar  ****  ^        jodges  difler.    (a)  In  the 
Timr^^ha  ^  Corinth  (which  is  almost  the 

flhTrUn^-^  '"''y  authority  to  which  we  can  refer)  they 
were  valued  very  highly.  Th^  were  re- 
garded, and  quite  naturally,  as  evidences  of  special  grace 
and  favour,  and  were  therefore  zealously  striven  after 
(14  ii).  This  zeal,  if  a  right  seal,  was  manifested  in 
prayer  (14i3  does  not  mean  that  he  who  speaks  in 
tongue -speech  is  to  pronounce  this  ecstatic  prayer 
of  his  with  the  purpose  of  interpreting  it  aflerwanls : 
the  meaning  is  tluit  when  not  exercising  his  charism  of 
tongue-speech  he  is  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  being  able 
himself  to  interpret  any  tongue-speeches  he  may  subse- 
quently receive).  But  we  shall  hardly  be  dmng  the 
Corinthians  an  injtisttce  we  suppose  ttat  many  of  them 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves  those  'gifts'  by  othcr 
means  also — hy  inutation,  or  by  artificially  working 
themselves  up  into  a  condition  *A  exdtemeot,  efibrts 
constantly  repeated.  Vanity,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
altogether  without  its  part  in  the  matter ;  otherwise  the 
gift  most  prized  and  coveted  vrould  hardly  have  been 
that  of  tongue-speech,  the  most  conspicaous  indeed  of 
them  all,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  ftnitfid.  Id  the 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  the  toogne-qteakcr 
alone  was  the  'spiritual'  person  {rftMiMnttni  1431* 
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and,  in  accordance  with  ihia,  in  oil  probatMlity  12 1 
also). 

{i)  From  this  we  can  ace,  at  the  same  time,  what 
it  was  that  properly  speaking  was  regarded  as  the 
valuable  eiemeot  in  the  charisms.  It  was  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  wonderful  or  miraculous,  that  quality  in 
them  which  conferred  a  special  importance  on  those  who 
possessed  them.  Fundamentally  the  view  taken  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  Greek  religion.  Man  desires 
to  enjoy  the  possessioa  of  the  godhead,  bestowing  itself 
on  him  individually.  The  same  view  dominates  in  the 
OT ;  and  in  Gentile-Christian  circles  also  the  OT  con- 
ceptions of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  have 
been  ^miliar  and  influential  This  conception  has  a 
marked  leaning  towards  the  quaintly,  or  even,  one  might 
say,  grotesquely  miraculous.  Thus  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
enables  Samson  to  rend  a  lion  or  burst  his  own  fetters, 
that  u  aide  to  convey  Elijah  from  place  to  place  at 
pleasure  (Judg.  146  I&14  i  K.  18 la  a  K.  2i6 ;  ep  in  NT 
Acts  8  39).  Whether  the  thing  done  has  a  religious 
purpose  comes  but  little  into  the  question. 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  charisms  is  precisely  that 
which  makes  it  possible  to  attribute  the  same  workings  to 

of  BiriritiL        ^  belief  m  the  existence  of  such  spirits 
^  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  prevalent 

Broadly  speaking,  they  do  not  fall  simply  under  the  two 
categories  of  good  and  evil,  but  many  of  them  are  re- 
garded simply  as  of  a  subordinate  character  and  as 
restricted  in  their  insight  Whether  they  were  called 
demons  in  accordance  with  pagan  ideas,  or  angels  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  OT,  was  indifferent ;  in 
either  case  they  were  tbotight  of  as  quite  personal  and 
as  very  active.  Of  Such  a  spirit  it  is,  for  example,  pre- 
5upp(»ed  in  a  Thess.  23  that  it  can  produce  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  immediately  at 
hand. 

(i)  That  these  conceptions  are  present  in  i  Cor.  14 
also  is  shown  by  the  plural,  *  spirits '  (wveO/iaTa)  which, 
for  linguistic  reasons,  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  '  opera- 
tions  at  the  spirit' — a  meaning,  moreover,  which  in 
v.  39  is  excluded  by  the  connection  in  which  the  word 
occurs  ('the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the 
prophets ').  Thus  to  each  prophet  is  assigned  a  p^per 
spirit,  conceived  of  personally,  by  which  he  is  inspired 
[cp  Rev.  226 :  '  the  God  of  ttw  spirits  of  the  prophets '). 
Quite  similarly  i  Cor.  14 14  also :  '  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue, 
my  spirit  prayetfa.'  Here  it  is  not  the  proper  spirit,  so 
to  say,  with  which  a  man  is  bom,  that  is  intended ;  for  this 
the  apostle  designates  rather  by  the  word  '  understand- 
ing' (roOt),  and  distinguishes  in  this  very  verse  from 
'  my  spirit'  From  this  it  follows  that  v.  la  also  is  to  be 
understood  quite  literally:  'ye  are  zealous  of  sfurits,' 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  yon  seeks  to  obtain  an  insinration 
from  one  siririt,  another  from  another. 

(£)  If  this  were  not  the  meaning,  no  such  thing  as  the 
'  discerning  of  spirits '  would  be  possible.  By  the 
'  spirits '  here  interpreters  indeed  have  proposed  to 
understand  distributions  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit  such  as 
in  point  <tf  fact  were  actually  believed  in  (Nu.  11 35  Rev. 
I4  81  4s  66,  Hermas,  5im.ix.133  15i-6  and  often). 
Only,  in  this  case  also,  any  'discerning'  would  be 
meaningless.  For,  beyond  question,  any  act  of  'dis- 
cerning' would  consist  in  judging  as  to  whether  an 
utterance  founded  upon  spiritual  suggestion  was  true  or 
false,  one  to  be  followed  or  rejected,  i  Cor.  7  4°  shows 
us  bow  easily  it  could  happen  that  conflicting  judgments 
were  put  forward  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inspired. 
Since  Paul  here  supports  his  judgment  on  the  subject  of 
re- marriage  of  widows  with  the  words  :  '  1  think  that  I 
also  have  the  SfHrit  of  God,'  we  must  conclude  that  in 
Cnrinth  other  persons  on  the  groimd  of  suggestion  by 
the  Spirit  had  decided  in  the  opposite  sense.  Cp 
1437  /  where  the  best  reading  {iyntfrai)  is  to  be  |^o- 
Dounced  as  an  imperative  {iywoein) :  if  any  man  is 
ignorant,  ignore  ye  him. 
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{d)  In  ail  places  where  it  occurs  the  '  discerning  of 
spirits'  is  mentioned  directly  after  'j^opbecy'  (t  Cor. 
12tol4a9,  cpi  Thess.  6ai).  In  itself  considered,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  menticm  should  not  be  made  of  it  in 
connection  with  *  word  of  wisdom '  or  '  word  of  kitow- 
iedge.'  Yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  needed 
specially  to  be  called  into  requisition  in  connection  with 
'  prophecy,'  if  this  last  gave  definite  directions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  definite  particular  cases  (§  yd). 
From  z  Cor.  1439  we  cannot  infer  that  only  those  who 
also  possessed  that  of  '  prophecy '  possessed  the  gift  of 
'  discerning ' ;  '  the  others '  (ol  iXXot)  can  include  others 
also, 

{g)  The  recognition  of  a  '  discerning  of  spirits '  in- 
volves in  principle  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  belief 
in  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the  utmost 
emphasis  Paul  insists  (iCor.  I24-11  1433)  that  all 
charisms  proceed  from  the  Holy  S)nrit  or  from  God ; 
but  at  the  same  time  tbey  can  also  come  from  evil  spirits 
and  the  listeners  must  decide  for  themselves  as  to  this, 
and  in  fact  decide  again  upon  the  basis  of  inspiration. 
Here  the  most  important  point  is  that  it  is  not  Paul  who 
introduces  the  '  discerning  of  spirits '  as  something  new  ; 
rather  does  it  exist  in  Corinth  as  a  thing  of  course.  Here 
reveals  itself  the  impossibility  ctf  continuing  to  hold  fost 
the  belief  in  divine  inspiration  if  a  free  use  erf  it  is  made 
in  the  actualities  <^  lifis^ 

Already  in  tb«  OT  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  set  up 
criteria  for  discriminating  between  &Ue  and  true  prophets.  But 
that  the  one  class  relate  dreams,  the  others  'spesik  tny  word 
faithfully' Oer.  3336}  was,  naturally,  a  quite  inadequate  dis- 
tinction. Tnat  the  true  prophet  must  be  a  prophet  evil  (Jer, 
288)  niay  have  been  true  in  Jerusalem  in  Jeremiah's  day ;  but 
at  other  times,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Deutero- Isaiah,  this 
maxim  might  nave  been  turned  against  the  prophets  now  become 
canonical,  and  Jeremiah  in  factnnds  himself  constrained  to  add, 
'  if  B  prophet  prophesies  peace  and  his  word  comes  to  pass,  then 
■hall  he  l>e  known  to  be  a  true  prophet '  (389X  The  result  is  set 
up  ns  a  criterion  quite  expressly  in  Dt- 18  30-23,  cp  Ezek.  BS  33. 
N  ot  only^  however,  does  this  criterion  fail  to  be  available  early 
enough ;  in  Dt.  13  3-4  is  contemplated  the  cose  in  which  it  may 
priivc  to  have  been  deceptive,  aiid  for  discerning  the  true  ptophitt 
ihc  only  way  left  is  to  ask  whether  he  labours  in  the  Mrvice  of 
^'.ihwfe  and  (so  Jer.  2833)  seeks  to  bring  back  the  people  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.    [Cp  Pkofhet,  If  33  35.) 

Equally  inadequate  is  the  criterion  set  up  in  i  Cor. 
123  :  '  no  man  speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God  saith,  Jesus 
is  anathema.'  As  to  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
experienced  by  the  ap(»tolic  age  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  propa  norms  by  which  prophets  could  be 
tested,  see  Ministry,  §  38  a,  b. 

But  what  did  Paul  think  of  the  charisms?  {a)  On 
the  one  side  he  entirely  shares  the  poptUar  opinion.  He 
p«,l>.  holds  them  all  for  opnations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  not  sensible  of  the  contra- 
■  *~  diction  which  we  have  discovered  (above, 
™  §  18  b.  r,  e)  in  his  own  words,  to  the  eflect 

that  such  operations  can  proceed  from  other  sfurits  also, 
in  fact  from  evil  ones.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
in  order  that  any  remarks  of  hb  in  disparagement  of 
tongue-speech  may  not  be  misunderstood,  he  says : 
'  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues '  {i  Cor.  I439).  He 
makes  no  effort  to  bring  into  action  a  criterion  for  tongue- 
speakers  analogous  to  the  'discerning'  applicaUe  in  the 
case  of  pro^iets.  That  no  such  criterion  should  have 
presented  itself  of  its  own  accord  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cmsideration  that  tongiw- 
speeches  were  too  unclear  to  admit  of  their  showing 
themselves  to  such  disadvantage  as  in  certain  cases 
definite  sayings  of  prophets  did,  and,  further,  that  even 
in  cases  wtiere  they  threatened  to  do  so  Ihqr  could  be 
explained  away ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tion that  in  the  case  irf  a  tongue-speaJter,  crae  was,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  a  prophet,  face  to  &ce  with  a  seem- 
ingly supernatural  communication  which  (x>uld  be  rc- 
cdved  only  with  reverence  and  awe.  The  first-mentioned 
consideration  would  hardly  have  restrained  Paul  from 
setting  up  a  critnion  to  be  applied  to  tongue-speeches  : 
for  his  disposition  towards  them  is  much  the  reverse  of 
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favourable,  and  he  has  every  reason  for  seeing  to  limit 
their  undesirable  influence.  The  second  cotuideration, 
however,  did,  in  poiat  of  £ic(,  hold  him  back,  espedally 
as,  according  lo  14  iB,  he  himself  vras  a  speaker  with 
toi^ues  more  than  any  of  the  Corinthians. 

{t)  Alongside  of  this  ogreaiwot  with  the  popular  view- 
there  presents  itself,  however,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the 
great  thought  that  every  Christian  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Gal.  Sa  5  etc ).  and  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
is  on  expression  of  the  Spirit's  activities  (i  Cor.  I23  Gal. 
5393/  Rom.  6s  84-16).  This  thought  could  not  fail, 
in  the  case  of  every  manifestaUon  that  laid  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  spiritual  gift,  to  lead  to  the  question  bdng 
asked  as  to  its  spiritual  value,  but  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  estimate  put  upon  gifts  in 
which  their  wonderful  character  was  the  most  important 
thing,  and  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  those  which 
consisted  in  an  intensified  exercise  of  the  new  Christian 
life  on  its  moral  side.  In  the  first  characteristic  of  our 
definition  ($  i )  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Idea  of 
the  charisms  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Some  of  them 
are  expressly  regarded  as  miraculous,  in  others  it  is 
veiy  difficult  to  perceive  ansrthing  wonderful.  To  this 
latter  category  belongs  '  ministry '  in  all  its  forms  ; 
■  government'  also,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  devotional 
utterance.  It  is  hardly  pcobable  thai  all  these  things 
owed  their  designation  as  charisms  to  the  pagan  or  OT 
presuppo^tions  which  bad  a  share  in  the  building  up  of 
the  conception  'charism'  (xd/x^/ta).  Sinqe,  then,  this 
idea  must  have  come  to  its  maturity  in  the  course  of 
the  missionary  activity  of  Paul,  under  his  eyes  and  with 
his  co-operation.  It  is  hardly  too  bold  to  conjecture 
that  it  was  throi^h  his  influence  that  these  comp.\ra- 
tively  non-miraculous,  bot,  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  all  the  more  impcwtant,  manifestations  shoulu 
have  come  to  be  included  in  the  namber  of  the 
charisms. 

{c)  To  the  same  order  belongs  also  the  most  important 
nicxlirication  which  Paul  applied  to  the  idea  of  a  charism 
when  he  refused  to  recognise  as  being  such  anything 
which  had  no  utility  for  the  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
mtmity  (I27,  ri  tvp^pcf,  'profit';  14>6,  o/iro3o^4* 
*  edificaticm ' ;  see  above,  §  3<f).  By  this  miraculous 
manifestations  were  by  no  means  excluded  ;  but  it  was 
no  longer  their  miraculous  character  that  supplied  the 
measure  r.ccordiiig  to  which  they  were  to  be  valued.  It 
was  with  this  principle  as  his  basis  that  Paul  entered 
especially  on  his  campaign  against  the  over-valuing  of 
tongue-speech.  Broadly  speakmg,  his  great  merit  in 
this  field  connsts  in  his  ^ving  montlised,  in  accordance 
with  truly  Christian  principles,  an  idea  that  was  only 
half  religious,  and  essentially  miraculous,  and,  so  far 
forth,  unfruitful. 

We  must  proceed  Still  farther  in  the  same  direction  if 
we  are  to  arrive  at  an  ultimate  judgment  on  the  hbtorical 
90.  OoDdoriOB.  "gnifi^n^.of /he  primitive  Oiristian 
av.  wHiHWTun.  cjiamms.  It  is  easily  intelligible  that 
the  joy  of  enthusiasm  over  the  possession  of  a  new 
redeeming  religion  should  have  expressed  itself  in  an 
exuberant  way  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
time,  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  miraculous  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Apart  from  the  exceptions 
lipecified  above  (|  17  a)  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  these  manifbstations  were  genuine  expressions  of  the 
feeling  of  a  strong  religious  life,  not  mere  artificial  imita- 
tions derived  from  the  pagan  cults.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  with  regard  to  Paul  that  his  ecstasies  in  which 
he  had  visions  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  attacks 
of  his  malady  (see  Galatia,  §  37) ;  we  shall,  therefort-, 
hardly  en  if  we  bring  into  causal  connection  with  this 
malady  the  strong  tendency  to  tongue-speech  also,  which, 
in  any  case,  was  intimately  associated  with  the  ecstatic 
condition.  The  ecstatical  has  always  something  of  the 
unhealthy  about  it.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
why  extensive  circles  in  the  early  church  kept  entirely 
free  from  such  manifestations.    The  church  could  get 
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on  very  well  in  their  absence.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  intelligible  that,  oiice  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance they  were  infectious,  that  they  brou^t  the  church 
life  into  servMis  danger,  and  that  they  XeH  to  reaction. 
Paul  led  this  reaction  on  sound  principles ;  the  later 
church  led  it  increasingly  in  the  interests  of  its  conception 
of  church  office  which  was  itself  very  unsound  ;  Paul  by 
the  endeavotu*  to  persua<te.  the  later  church  loo  often 
by  the  exercise  of  force.  The  phenomena  in  question 
owe  their  disappearance,  however,  by  no  means  to  this 
reaction  merely,  but  quite  as  much  to  their  own  degenera- 
tion. This  d^eneraticHi  was  io  large  measure  due  to 
the  fiutfa  m  -tbdr  miraculous  character.  In  this  case 
also  it  was  demonstrated  that  miracles  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  only  when  seen  from  a  distance ;  where 
they  have  to  be  fitted  into  the  daily  realities  of  actual 
life  they  always  bring  evil  consequences  in  their  train. 
This  holds  true  of  the  gift  of  healing  the  side  also,  and 
of  mtracle-woricing  generally.  The  reaction  just  ipdcen 
of  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  charisms.  We  for  our  part,  however,  are  constrained 
lo  do  so,  and  to  accoimt  for  everything  in  the  phenomena 
to  which  a  miraculous  character  has  been  attributed  by 
the  known  psychological  laws  whicdi  can  be  observed  in 
cases  of  great  mental  exaltation,  whether  in  persons 
who  deem  themselves  inspired  or  in  petsoos  who  simply 
require  medical  treatment. 

The  n on- miraculous  charisms  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  from  the  outset,  possessed  a  mOTal  diaracter  were 
of  abiding  value.  Without  them  the  church  coukl  not 
have  lived ;  but  they  have  never  failed  her  and  are 
destined  never  to  become  extinct ;  even  should  the>' 
have  ceased  to  be  called  c^urisms,  it  will  remain  ever- 
lastingly true  that  they  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

On  the  whole  lobject  see  Dav.  Schuk,  GtUlt^abtx,  1836: 
Si^ermmttirml  Re^poti\i%Tl\Z-^n--}ffi  =  '^ogia\ax  cditicKi,  lOo;. 

pp.  753-800 ;  >nd  UM  GonuncntMies  on  1  Cor. 
31.  Literature.  IS.14.    Work»ofa  iw>rec<nnEKcbeniivekuid 
are :  Gunkd,  Wtwkmitgt*  art  Aeii.  Gfitla 
tuuk  dtr  poptilArvn  AnKhammmg  dtr  afoti,  Ztii  u.  nmek  irr 
Lthrt  det  Pamlut,  1388;  ffl  unaltered,  1900;  and,  fbOmns 
Gunkel,  WeincI,  Wit^tmtgtn.  det  GtitU*  m.  tier  GeiiUr  im 
•  naehmfott.  ZtitaUtr  hit  ai/  Irtmnent,  1899;  fieversInU,  Dt 
,  keiligtgwt  en  tifmt  wertingn  volgms  htt...lf.  yeritmi, 
I  Utrecht,  tSgft   On  qieakins  with  tonenes,  see  Bleek,  Si.k'i., 
1B39,  pp.  3-79;  1830,  pp.  45-64;  Banr,  T'ti.  Zttekr.f.  TkttL, 
iB3o^,  pp.  75-133  ;  5'/.AV.,iBi8jPp.6(B-7Qa;  "ViitneSKt,  SLKr., 
18)8,  m>.  703*773;  Hiteenicld,  CXwM^aA/,  1850 ;  Rowmchw, 
Caie  Jer  Sprmchem,  1B50 ;  van  Heiqel,  Gme  dtr  imltm,  1864 ; 
Ardwr  Wright,  Semt  AT  PrwNmu,  377-303  [1898]. 

P.  W.  S. 

SPOIL.     The  words  are;   (i)  Mid/,  Gen. 

49a7  (0  rpo^),  etc.,  aKvKw,  vporofv^,  Stapray^. 
(a)  15,  6ae,  Jcr.  15i3,  etc.,  ^kOXw,  rpofofi-^,  Siapwav/i: 

^so  (3}  rmtfa.  miUssdh,  a  K.  21 14  eta,  rmps. 
mUussih,  Is.  4234t  Kt.,  irpwofi^,  Siapway^  ;  '{4)  p]-e. 
ierefik.  Job  29 17  etc,  ftpray/ta,  Hiopira-flf.  On  the 
division  of  spoils/cp  TAXATiorf,  §1.  See  also 
Sacrifice,  g  8. 

8F0KE8,  X.  JkiBSitm,  Q^Xm.  i  K.733AV  -fdtoe.' 
SeeWHBBL,ij. 
9.  D*yn,iK.733RV'Dave.'  See  Wraiu,  ■<-. 

SPOMQE  (cTTOrroc).  Mt  2748=Mk.  1536  =  Jn. 
1939t.  Neither  jwAyyoi  nor  c^Syyot  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  The  use  of  the  sponge,  however,  was  early 
known  (cp,  e.f.,  II.  I8414;  Od.  Im);  see  the  Classical 
Dictionaries. 

'  Sponge'  is  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  a  murine  animal 
— the  living  part  of  which  has  been  removed  by  drj- 
ing,  washing,  and  bleaching — belonging  to  the  group 
Cornacuspongiae  of  the  non-calcareous  sponges.  The 
most  important  Mediterraiiean  species  are  Eusfomgis 
officinalis,  the  levant  toilet  sponge;  and  ximecea. 
the  Zimocca  sponge,  and  Hippospongia  equina,  the 
horse-sponge.     All  these  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
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3'too  btboms  along  the  coasts.  The  sponge  iisheries 
c(  tbe  MediterraneaD  are  still  the  most  important  iu 
commerce,  and  the  Syrian  trade  is  oonsideraUb 

A.  E.  s. 

BPOOH  {*|3.  OyiCKh)-  See  Altar  ;  §  lo  ;  COOK- 
ING. S  S>  >)>••  Incense,  §  7,  and  Meals,  f  10. 

SPOTTED  {>^)i  GeiL303>/:  EHdLl6i6;  lee 
COLOUBS,  8  xz. 

BfBZBGB.    In  a  country  where  peromial  streams 
are  rare,  and  where  months  of  summer  may  pass  without 
MaMlntlati  possession  and  preservation  of 

water  has  alH-ays  been  a  matter  of 
£n afwSn  serious  concern.  Water  means  life, 
nm  OK  vasvr.  value  to  the  people  of  Canaan 

is  3hiitrated  by  manifold  references  and  nnmerotts 
beontiftil  metai^on  in  the  OT.  For  details  coooeraing 
the  amount  of  rainfall  in  Palestine,  see  Rain,  {  a,  and 
on  the  distribution  of  snings  and  other  sources  of 
supply,  see  Palestine,  9  i3-  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  most  poorly  watered  districts 
are  the  taUe-land  of  Judiea  on  the  W.  of  Jordan  and 
the  heights  of  the  Bel^  on  the  E.*  Some  of  these 
tracts,  however,  wen  once  better  sui^ied,  cp  Negxb, 
I  I. 

Constructions  for  the  preservation  of  water  rank 
among  the  oldest  specimens  of  masonry  in  Palestine. 
The  smplest  plan  was  to  dig  a  hole,  with  perhaps  a 
shaft  of  masonry,  where  springs  were  known  to  exist. 
Such  a- pit  (bi^ir,  -msi  ^^op)  often  covered  over 
with  a  lai^e  flat  stone,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  precaution 
against  aoddent  (Ex.  Slsa),  and  p«tly  to  prevent  its 
hdng  eanly  discovered.  For  this  latter  purpose  sand 
or  ^rth  m^)t  be  strewn  over  the  cover  (cp  also  2  -S. 
1719)- 

The  water  was  drawn  up  by  a  pitcher  [kad.  Gen. 
24 iS)  or  bucket  (dill,  Is.40is.  cp  verb  in  Ex.2i6.  19), 
and  for  the  watering  of  cattle  was  poured  into  a  trough 
{rahat,  Gen.S038  4i  Ex.  2x6,  SS^,  Gen.243o  8O3I).* 
Wlien  dry  a  pit  of  this  kind  might  be  used  as  a 
prison,  and  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  it  clean 
the  accumulation  of  miry  mud  {Kt,  Ps.  40a  [3],  cp  Jer. 
386)  at  the  bottom  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
prisoner. 

The  Heb.  and  Gk.  terms  for  '  Spring  *  which  require 
mention  are  : ' — 

I.  'dyin         Gen.  I67  21i6  i  S.  S9i,  etc. ;  AV's 

Word-  ot^wres 
^^tT  the  force  and  meaning.    The  '  sfwing  of 

Jacob'  (Dt.  S8a8)refisrstoJ's  descendants; 

cp  the  metajAws  in  Is.  48  i  Ps.  6836  [a?]. 
For  particular  springs,  see  rcff.  above  in  §  i.  The 
connection  With  'dyin  '  eye '  is  doubtful,  nor,  if  the  two 
are  identical,  is  it  easy  to  say  which  is  older.  The 
'  spring '  can  scarcely  tain  its  name  from  the  circular 
shape  of  the  ori&ce  nnce  this  (as  in  English)  is  called 
the  moMik  (Gen.  29  a/ ).  On  the  other  hand,  the  eye 
could  easily  be  called  the  fountain  of  the  tears  (as  in 
Tcr.  9 1  [8  *3]  apcn  upo  I'Jf)-  Perhaps  some  primitive 
belief  underlies  the  usage. 

3.  mdydn  (j;jjp),  derived  from  the  iUx>ve,  properly  a 
plan  of  springs,  cp  Ps.  846  [7],  Josh.  18 15  (AV 
■  well '},  etc. 

3.  W«r(Tit3,  cp  above  §  i,  and  see  Conduits.  §  i 
[i])  occurs  chiefly  in  the  HexaL  ;  for  place-names 
compounded  with  it.  see  Names,  §  xoi  {i). 

I  Full  infiwmation  u  given  by  G.  A.  Smith,  JSR;  n'79-  For 
the  evidence  of  i^ace-iuunc*  indiciiting  the  pmence  or  water  see 

Names,  |  ioi. 

*  Other  means  of  dmwinK  up  water  are  the  tMMi^fin  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Amc.  Eg.  1  2K1).  and  the  water-wheel  in  Babylonia 
(IVters,  NiPfiiir,  1 135  141  ;  cp  Curtis*,  Prim.  Stm.  Rel.  198 
[HamathD,  There  seems  to  be  an  allusioii  to  the  Utter  in 
Eccks.  136.    Cp  Ac;iiicuLTijNK,  •  5. 

*  Cp  also  Brook,  Conduits,  |  i,  Poni>,  Pool. 
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4.  ptaiisd  (^uc)>  Eccles.  126  (AV  'fountain'). 
Is.  SSj  49io.  Properly  a  place  where  watn-  bubbles 
or  gushes  up,  cp  the  verb  in  Prov.  I84  of  a  bubbling 
spring,  and  metaphorically,  of  a  gushing  man  in  Prov. 
16  3  aS,  etc. 

5.  (l^pD),  a  spring  that  has  been  ^is-(verb  In  >K.  1934 
la-STaj).  Mostly  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (^ov.  13 14  16m 
18  4  etc). 

6.  (KJ^),  properly,  'place  of  exit '  (cp  also  above  coL 
883,  n.  3},  wid)  0;D,aK.S3i  P»- 107 33,  35  (SUtoto^  U.87«5 

7.  lUiti  (i^Jf  orig.  obicui^)  in  Job  88 16,  and  pcthapi  aho  0. 
38  II  for  '3aD,  see  'D'DBadbe. 

S.  gullBlA  (ffyi).  Judg.  1 1  st ;  see  Golatk-maiM.  True  mean- 
ing  unknown,  ponaps  a  Ouiaanite  wocd.  On  the  nippositlan 
that  the  word  u  corrupt  ree  KaiLAK. 

9-  renpH,  Dt.  8 17  Rvng.,  wa  Akhdotk^Pisgah. 

10.  wirn  (the  usual  word  in  •  for  nos.  lyC.  Ja.  4«  Jas. 
Sua  Pet.  Sai,  etc 

11.  (•'*  word  for  no.  3),  Lk.  14  j  etc,  an  artificial  well 
as  oppoeed  to  Kf^mi  (cp  Pool,  a). 

A  full  supply  of  water,  rivers  on  bare  heights,  wells 
in  valleys,  pools  of  water  in  place  of  a  wilderness,  and 
a.  BimtlmMit  instead  of  dry  land  characterise 

■n^BaUaiMi  *^  Wghest  possiblc  happiness  to  the 
mnammagim.  Hebrew  mind  (Is.41iB  cp  357  443  Ps. 
10735).  "nie  posBcasion  <^  water  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable acqui^tlon  without  which  the  right  of  pasture 
is  useless.  Hence,  as  Robertson  Smith  suggested, 
property  in  water  is  more  important  and  probably  older 
than  property  in  land  {JfS'^i  104/.  cp  Cattle,  g  5). 
The  digging  of  a  well,  accordingly,  was  an  important 
function,  and  a  typical  specimen  of  one  of  the  riles  ac- 
companying it  has  been  fortunately  Reserved  in  Nil 
21 17/  (see  Beer,  coL  515).  Here  the  spring  is 
addressed  as  a  living  being,  and  indeed  not  only  is 
spring-water  called  'living  water'  (Gen.2619  Nu.l9i7 
etc.),  but  s[M-ings  are  regarded  as  endowed  with  life. 
They  are  regarded  with  reverence,  credited  with  oracular 
powm,  and  frequently  associated  with  sacred  bdngs.^ 
On  the  widespread  beliefs  ccmnected  with  springs  and 
wrils  among  the  Semites  see  IixnjtTRT,  |  a.  Nature- 
worship,  §  4,  Robertson  Smith,  XS(^  (rdf.  in  Index). 
Cp  also  Btirton,  Semitic  Origins,  93  ff. ;  Curtiss,  Prim. 
Sem.  Rel. ,  pasHm and  the  Abbe  Bourcais,  "  La  source 
divine  et  g^m^rale  conception  Chaldtoine  dans  les 
Monuments  figurte  des  Collections  &  Paris,' in  Maspern's 
Ree.  dt  Trav.  21 177-193  {1899).  s.  a.  r. 

STABU  (ni2),  £8ek.2&5;  elsewhere  'pasture.' 
See  CATTUt,  \  5,  Ink  {ad/n. ). 

BTA0H78  (CTAXYC  \X^-  WH]).  greeted  by  Patil  as 
'  my  beloved '  (Rom.  I69). 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  lists  of  the 
'seventy,'  and  according  to  pscudo - Dorotheus  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Byiantium,  by  the  Apostle 
Andrew.  In  the  apocryphal  Ada  Pkilippi,  a  txlievtr 
of  the  name  of  Stachys  is  the  host  of  Philip  in  Hiera- 
polis.  The  name  has  been  found  among  the  remains 
of  the  imperial  household  (C/Z.  68607). 

ETACTE  (*1I9J<  nalapk,  '  that  which  drops  * ;  cp  Job 
36»7;  ct&kTh) is  mentioned  with onycha and galbanum 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  holy  incense  (Ex.  8O34  :  Ecchu. 
24is,  RV^  'opobalsamum,'  AV  Storax).  A 
fragrant  resin  is  obviously  intended ;  but  whether 
opobalsamum,  storax,  or  some  other  substance,  is 
tmcertain.  Jewish  tradition  identified  naidph  with  opo- 
balsamum ;  but  against  this  see  Ba!.sam,  §  4,  and 
MyRHH.  Perhaps  gum  tragacantb  is  meant;  see 
STORA3E.  2.  N.  M. 

STAFF-  The  words  are  partly  the  same  as  those  in 
Rtx>  (where  see  i,  s,  3,  5).    Nothii^  depends  on  ful- 

1  This  is  not  confined  merely  to  medicinal  waters  (cp  Hau- 
MATH  ;  Mkuicine,  I  a,  col.  3007  and  leS)  where  Mponatnial 
ideal  might  readily  arise. 
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ness  of  references.  By  far  the  most  interesting  is  Heb. 
llai,  cp  Gen.  4731,  where  it  is  said  that  Jacob,  after 
bles^ng  Joseph's  sons,  'worshipped  upon  the  top  of 
his  staff'  (vponnlMim'  M  t&  Axpor  (>dfi9w  aihvO). 
implymg  (the  reading  of  6.  Pcsh.,  It.)  instead  of 
.i|an.  Chabfts  justifies  this  reading  by  a  referenoe  to 
an  Egyptian  custom.*  But  It  is  clearly  wrong,  as  the 
parallel  passage  t  K. I47  shows.  The  'head'  ot  the 
bed  is  no  doubt  a  peculiar  expression  ;  Holzinger 
suggests  that  a  '  teraphim '  may  have  been  placed  at 
the  bed's  head.  But  the  true  explanation  is  much 
simpler,  rm  should  of  course  be  fcny  '  couch ' ;  cp 
'inr  '  the  couch  of  my  bed.'  Ps.  IS23,  RV"«-  The 
other  words  are — 

1.  ramro.  njjWD*  titai'indh,  miUntlk  ( to  lean), 
Ex.  21 19  Is.  366,  etc.  Used  of  the  pastoral  rod 
(llnarf)  in  Ps.  284  (see  note  in  Che.  Ps.'^). 

2.  yy,  'if,  of  the  'staff'  of  a  spear  (i  S.  17?  [Kt.  is 
wrong],  3  S.  21 19  237  i  Ch.  Zftj). 

3.  tSb,  p^lek,  in  David's  imprecation,  '  let  there  not 
fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that  hath  an  issue,  or 
(hat  is  a  leper,  or  that  Utmeth  on  a  staff,'  etc.,  2  S.  Sag. 
So  EV  after  6  (rporfl*  vKmiXift  [■%  or  -ip-])  and  Tg. 
Joa  (ijK3  Tpro :  so  read,  not  tiiw).  The  riwd  render- 
ing— '  that  holdeth  the  spindle  '—does  not  suit  the 
context  nearly  as  well  (cp  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  loc.),  but 
has  a  philological  basis  lacking  to  the  first  expUuiadon. 
Moved  by  Driver's  learned  note  {TBS  192,  with  n.  i) 
Lbhr  and  H.  P.  Smith  adopt  'spindle'  for  1^  (cp 
Prov.  81 19,  and  Toy's  note).  There  can  hardly  be  a 
clearer  evidence  of  comiptiofi ;  no  iriukrfogy  can  save 
this  unsuitaUe  reading.  Read  SjK}a  D,  '  one  that  leans 
on  (lit.  grasps)  a  staff' — i.e.,  a  lame  person.  In 
Prov.  Slig  the  reading  is  of  course  undisputed  (cp 
Weaving,  %  2). 

4.  Mtf/,  Nu.1833  (a  pole,  for  bearing  a  huge  grape- 
cluster). 

5.  -a,  had^m  plur.),  Ex.  23 \\ff.  i  K.  87/  (lo  bear  the  ark). 

6.  {?AM>(in  plur.X  Mt.SS47  ftlk.M43,Gmipkd  wich  'swords' 
(Jn-183  simlti  of  faAiO.  Cp  ths  use  of  and  D3e»  (Rod, 
I,  aX  T.  K.  C 

STAIBS.   The  rendering  '  stairs '  in  AV  is  gaierally 

misleading. 

I.  In  I  K.«at,  no  dovbt,  trSV,  JUdm om^^c ; 
aekle^  can  be  pluuibW  rendered  '  mnding  stain '  (EV ;  see 
however,  Slade,       T'IkS  139^,  and  cp  Templs,  |  ii,  n.). 

9.  In  *  K.  9 13  '  OD  the  top  of  the  stain '  (MSv^n  O^J'^if)  can 
hardly  be  the  riglit  description  of  the  place  where  Jehu's 
supporters  acclaimed  him  as  King  (aee  Jehu). 

^  In  Neh.fl4  U  was  not  on  tae  sturs  Iwt  on  the  'scaffold' 
(p'rf^  m»'Uih;  AwE^arw)  pnpared  fcr  tha  occasioa  that 
Je^hua  and  Bara  stood.   So  AVmg.   Cp  Pulht. 

4.  In  Ezek. 4817  fni^yD,MM''iVM)'stain' should  be 'steps' 
(Rv) ;  the  steps  of  the  altar  are  meant. 

5.  In  Cant.  S14  'the  secret  places  (nUTCi  ^adrtgith ; 
i}(iiuva  ToD  rperttx^"*"'^  i  crwrwrt  tnaceri^  of  the 
stairs 'fonns  a  bad  parallel  to '  in  the  clefls  of  the  rock.'  nmOi 
madrlrSk  On  plur.X  is  again  raidered  'stairs'  in  EsdcBSaoi 
■Qost  s^lansuKKM  'steep,  ladder-like  hills '  (RV  'Keep  placea, 
8  ^ifioyytt)  to  be  the  true  meaning.  The  word,  bomvK,  U 
suspicious. 

6.  'Stairs' is  right  for  aM^atf^' in  ActsSl4o. 

T.  K.  c:. 

STALL  (p9'19,  marblk,  etc.).  Am.  64  etc  See 

Cattu,  1 5. 

STAND ABD  (Vj^),  Nu.  1 52  etc.   See  Ensigns. 

■TABS.  To  the  Hebrews,  as  to  other  rdees,  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  a  constant  sottrce  of  interest  and 

wonder.    Their  great  number,  comparable  to  the  sand 

1  M/langa  igy^tologiouttJ^l  lot.  'He  then  pronounced 
the  ordinary  oath,  "  By  the  life  of  the  Lord  Life-Health-Force," 
sirikinghtt  nose  and  cars,  and  placing  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
staff.  The  reference  is  to  the  baton  which  the  muislrate  kept 
stretched  out  dudiw  the  ceramony.  By  this  attitude  and  by 
these  gestures  the  pcuoner  leatifiefi  his  snbmiision  towards  the 
magistrate.' 
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of  the  sea-shore  (Gen.155  22i7  SS4  Jer.8Sa>).  and 
known  only  to  God  (Ps.l474)<  their  immeaMiabfe 
boght  above  the  earth  (Job22ia  Ob.4  Is-Hi}:  cp 
Dan.8ioa),  and  the  brightness  of  tbdr  shining  (Job 
S5s3l36  Dan.  123),  formed  subjects  for  comment; 
but  it  was  their  movements  that  excited  the  keenest 
attention,  and  opened  up  the  widest  field  for  the 
imagination. 

To  realise  the  Hebrew  conception  of  this  phenomenon, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  th^cosmcdogy. 
1  Carth  and '^■^  bears  close  reseroblance  to  the 

™™» si^teme    of  the   Babylonians  (Jensen. 

Heaven.  Xosmoi.  9ff.),  and  may  be  thtMJ^  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  common  property  rf"  the 
primitive  Semitic  family. 

The  earth  was  r^tuded  as  a  flat  surface,  bouiuled 
upon  an  sides  by  the  wateiy  deep.  Above,  the  heavens 
formed  a  hollow  vault,  which,  resting  on  the  waters, 
might  be  said  to  describe  a  cwde  upon  them  (Job2Sto 
Prov.  807).  'Iliis  vault  was  thougM  to  be  solid,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  firmament  (p*^.  rdks£ ,  something 
beaten  or  hammered  out;  Gen.  16  etc.),  or,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  a  tent  s[»'ead  out  above  the  earth 
(Is.  40n  Ps.194}.  Upon  the  forther  side  of  the 
firmament,  called  by  the  Babylonians  kirib  iami,  '  the 
inner  port  erf  the  heavens,'  there  was  again  water,  '  the 
waters  which  are  above  the  finnament  *  (Gen.  1 6  /.  t. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  of  creative  acts  was  the 
placing  of  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  in  order  to  cleave 
in  twain  the  watery  deep  (□^.tn,  tthom,  Bab.  Ti&mal), 
and  thus  make  possiUe  the  appearance  tA  dry  land 
(Gen.l6-8  Prov.SsB/).  Beneath  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  underworld  (S^nf,  S)aSt\.  and  the  whole 
was  perhaps  conjectured  to  rest  ultimatdy  upon  the 
waters  of  the  deep  (Ps.243  1366). 

Across  the  fixed  vault  of  the  finiuunent  the  heavenly 
bodies  appeared  to  move,  seeming,  no  doubt,  to  the 
S.  HoveniMitt  "^^jrews  as  to  the  Babylonians.  10 
.  |™-«nl»  enter  by  a  door  m  the  eastern  quarter 
P^T™*  of  the  heavens  and  to  make  tbdr  exit 
in  the  W.  by  a  similar  means.  Thus, 
to  the  poet's  mind,  the  sun  has  his  teni  in  the  hea%'ens, 
and  at  his  rising  is  like  a  bridegroom  who  issues  from 
his  bridal  chamber  (Ps.  IBs/). 

The  regularly  of  the  movements  (rf  the  stan  anested 
the  attention.  They  are  governed  by  'ordinances' 
established  by  Yahwfe  and  unalterable  (Jer.  SI  35/  (■ 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding  (JobSSjif. 
The  spectacle  of  the  heavenly  host,  led  forth  in  fiiU 
tale,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  Yohwi's  mighty  pows 
(Is.  40a6).  Thus  they  natnrally  serve  to  mark  dinsMos 
of  time.  They  are  set  in  the  finnament  '  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night '  and  to  '  be  for  signs,  aod  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years'  (Gen.  1 14,  cp  P>. 
10419).  The  Hebrew  month  (^,  hidti;  nr.  yirak) 
is  a  lunar  month,  and  the  quarter  of  this  period— one 
phase  of  the  moon — appears  to  have  detemiined  the 
week  of  seven  days  (see  Month.  §§  i,  6  ;  Week,  §  i). 
Since  this  constancy  in  the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  vras  so  impressive,  it  is  natural  that  aqnUiig 
which  appeared  to  be  trf  the  nature  of  an  inlemqMiaa 
should,  by  the  imscientiflc  mind,  be  regarded  as  a 
portent  of  catastrophe.  Of  such  a  nature  would  be 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  meteorites  ot  fiilling  stars, 
and  comets. 

So  we  find  the  darkening  of  sun  and  mora)  ar»d  the  bfltng  of 
stars  associated  with  troublous  times  of  direst  calamitrUB-Bg 
Is.  1»  10  Eiek.S27  joel3io3i[S4)aActsSM  Jocl9^41i5  jol)»7; 
cp_Mt.3499  Rev.ots^  Sia).!  Comets,  ss  montie  in  orhti 
which  baffled  the  calculations  of  the  andents,  can  ne  spoken 
of  as  '  waiiiiering  stars,  for  iriiom  the  bbckness  of  daifaMts  is 
reserved  for  ever,'  and  thus  serve  to  depict  the  lot  of  the  repro- 
bate. 

1  An  eclipM  of  tbc  sun  which  occurmd  ia  the  year  ».c 
|63  ii  reooMod  in  tbo  AiQTian  EpoayiB  Camm.  See  AmSi 
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To  the  primitive  iioagirauion  that  which  moves  is 
regarded  as  possesstug  lUie.  Urns  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  pictured  as  living  bdngs,  and  form  subject  of  folk- 
lore and  legend.  Stars,  in  parUcolar,  are  closely 
associated  with  angels. 

Tbe  phrmse  'tbe  hM  of  hc»vcn '  Moondly  danoua  the  ttin 
^K.17i6n3  5  SS4/Dt.4ig  ITs ler.8s  Idia  Ze^.ls;  cp 
Gen.  2 1  P».  n«  Ii.  40  3«  U  la) ;  but  m  MMne  cura,  eycially  ui 
late  writings,  invinUe  acaiaei  are  abo  denoted  by  the  tane 
una  (t  K.3319  It. 844  Nob-O^  and  perhaps  DaD.8to).  Cp 
alio  l».S43t  and  lb*  fin*  poetical  natenwnt  in  JobSS?  (cp 

CiCEATION,  I  ai,  <}. 

Special  stars  or  constellations  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  as  Eollow  : — 

{a)  ithft  'dyii  (JobSSja) ;  on  the  versions  and  on  the 
aoppoaed  fotm  iff.  'dl  (JobSg).  see  Akcturus.  The 
.  ^.  _  allusion  to  the  '  children '  of  'dyiJ 

mnMBHL^  limits  the  possibilities  of  interpretation 

or  gWU|W.  ,Q  juch  constellations  as  can  be 
inctnred  under  the  form  of  a  mother  with  children. 
Among  the  ancients  there  aiqiear  to  have  been  two 
such — Ursa  major,  and  the  PL^ades. 

In  favour  of  Ursa  major  is  dted  the  Arabic  title 
for  this  constellation. 

Tbisit  m'/, 'the  bier,' the fbar rtais fenning the qaadrilalaral 
being  r^afded  as  a  tner,  which  b  followed  1^  three  mourners, 
htmAttuit,  'the  daughters  of  the  Uer.' 

It  is.  however,  quKe  impossible  philologically  to 
connect  the  Arabic  word  ndi  with  the  Heb-ew  'dyii; 
nor  is  there,  in  the  passage  of  Job  in  which  'dyii 
appears,  any  trace  of  the  idea  of  bier  and  bearers  or 
mourners.  It  is  the  merit  of  M.  A.  Stem  *  ( '  Die 
StemtHlder  in  Hiob  8831  /.'in  Getger's  JUd.  Zutsehr. 
3 158  ^ )  to  have  been  the  first  among  modems  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  '  Pleiades,'  and  to  have  stated  his  case 
with  gr<st  ct^ency.  Stem  disposes  of  the  claims  of 
Ursa  major  by  painting  out  that  'dyiS,  with  the  three 
other  constellations  mentioned  in  JobSSai /,  is  cited 
by  the  poet  on  aoooant  of  its  meteorological  import- 
ance. 

This  is  evident  from  tbe  context,  in  w.  23-30  we  have 
mention  of  snow  and  bail,  light  and  east  wind,  thunder-sbower 
and  lightning,  rain  and  dew,  ice  and  hoar-frost.  Then  follow 
the  three  ov.  31-33  with  reference  to  certain  constellations ;  and 
in  immediate  succession,  further  notice  of  meteorological 
pbenomena— clouds  and  tbe  outpouring  water,  lightning  and 
tbe  bottles  of  heaven. 

Thus  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  constellations 
mentioned  are  such  as  have  special  significance  as 
weather-signs.  Now  Ursa  major,  as  a  circum-polar 
constellation,  never  passes  below  the  htHizon  in  the  N. 
bemisphere;^  and,  being  therefore  a  ccMtspicuoos  oliject 
93L  all  seasons,  coold  never  be  regarded  as  possessing 
any  kind  of  meteorological  importance.  Thus  its 
mention  in  such  a  context  would  appear  to  be  quite 
misplaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pleiades,  though  but  a  small 
group,  possessed  for  the  ancients  great  meteoro1<^cal 
s^nificance. 

By  their  rising  at  dawn  the  Greeks  and  Romans  divined  the 
approach  of  summer,  whilst  their  setting  at  dawn,  heralded  the 


approach  of  the  wet  and  stormy  season  (Hesiod,  Of*.  38rA 
'  ''9.^;  Viml,  Gtorg. \vxtff.\ Ovid,  Fati.  6599^).  Tbe 
expression  '  'rfyi/witb  her  children '  bears  close  resemblance  to 


the  name  '  hen  with  her  chickens '  applied  to  this  group  of  stars 
among  both  eastern  and  western  pe(»ies  and  actiuilly  em- 
ployed In  this  pamgeasa  tnnaladanaf  tbeTaisunfTjr  nrun 

prmn  wnrwiX' 

The  name  'Jy>/  may  then  be  tbon^t  to  denote,  not 
the  group -as  a  whole,  but  the  principal  star,  known  to 
astronomers  as  Alcyone.  It  must  be  deemed  tmcertain 
whether  the  Masioredc  vocafisatkMi  if<sis  correct  The 

t  Stem  is  fcJIowed  by  G.  HoAmann  {ZA  TW  S 107/)  and  by 
NBldeke{ja.  L*x.  4370). 

*  Cp  Homer,  Od.  h  375,  olq  tt  iii/j^pif  im  Xorrpmp  'Omwowi. 
Virg.  CtoTfAa^t,  Arctos  Oceant  metuentis  Kquore  tingi. 
Ovid,  Jfr/.187«7,  Arcton  Kquoris  expertem. 

*  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  K.  Vehflda's  explanation  of 
'dl  as  tan',y*lt*d  iBhUMkatk  58^)  is  interpreted  by  later 
Tahnudiits  as  ,iVd  311, '  the  tail  of  the  Ram '  (>.f  .,Plekdes]|  or 
M^iy^  vm  'the  bead  of  tbe  Bull '(/.<.,  Hyades). 
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PeshittA  renden  by  'iyytffia^  iriikh  probably  hai 
philolf^cal  connection  with  the  Hebrew  name,  and 
perhaps  upon  this  analogy  we  may  vocaliae  'iySS 
(Hoffmann),  or  else,  with  doso-  approximation  to  the 
Syriac,  rfr,  '^Xf^^  >  'W'*'^ 

(^)  Vtif.  <Uh/  (Job  09  8831  Amos  68)  Is  generally 
suFfiosed  to  denote  OsiON  (f.v.),  the  most  remarkable 
of  constellations,  both  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and 
colour  of  the  three  prindpal  stars,*  and  the  striking 
resemUance  of  the  figure  to  a  gigantic  human  form 
equipped  with  belt  and  sword.  The  position  of  this 
group,  a  few  degrees  S.  of  the  Ecliptic,  renders  it  a  very 
conspicuous  object  as  viewed  frtaa  the  N.  temperate 
zone,  and  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  it  was 
much  observed  as  a  sign  of  the  seasons. 

Thus  its  heliacal  rising,  southing,  and  setting  are  sevenlly 
connected  with  different  agricultund  operations  (Hn.  O^. 
IKff;  609^,  614^.);  but,  especially,  uw  rime  of  its  setting 
marks  the  commencement  of  wet  and  stixiiiy  weatho^  when 
navigation  becomes  dangeraiii(Hes.£!it^  619^1  Hor.fjklfty; 
Virg.^<».lS?5«S»X 

The  mention  of  the  '  banas  of  Onon'  m  Job  88  31  is 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  three  stars  of  the  belt,  and 
refers  to  the  chains  with  which  the  giant — 'dull-witted 
obstinate'  giant — (S'Ds)  was  thought  tobave  beenconfined 
by  the  Deity.  If  man  can  loose  these  bands — the  poet 
seems  to  mean — he  may  then  hope  to  gain  ccmtrol  over 
those  changes  in  the  season  which  the  constdlation 
marks.  In  JobSg  Amos  6s  kisil  appears  to  be  cited 
on  account  of  its  great  brilliancy.' 

(c)  ra^l,  ktmdh  (Job  9g  8831  Amos  58)  is  translated 
'  Pleiades '  by  EV  and  many  modems,  in  accordance 
with  the  rendering  of  9  in  both  passages  of  Job,* 
Symm.  and  Vg.  in  Job  8831.  and  Symm.  and  Theodot. 
in  Amos.  If,  however,  the  grounds  upon  which  'djriS 
has  been  identifled  with  the  Heiades  can  be  considered 
sufficient,  it  is  evitlent  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  constellati<m  represented  by  klmdk.  Stem  presses 
the  claims  of  Canis  major  with  its  bright  star  l^us — 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars — known  to  the 
Greeks  as  r&  Arrpor  far  excelUtue.* 

A  constellation  of  so  great  a  meteoroU^ical  interest 
as  Canis  major  and  possessing  a  star  <d  such  brilliancy 
as  Sirhis,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  find  mentkn  in 
Job  38  ;  and  the  identification  with  kimdh  is  rendered 
plausible  by  the  dose  connection  with  l^stl,  just  as  the 
Great  Dog  lies  nearly  to  the  S.  of  Orion  and  close  to 
his  feet.  A  further  point  is  the  allusion  to  the  '  chains* 
of  JCimdk'  {rt^^  n^n^),  which  on  this  interpretation 
yields  a  good  sense,  since  Canis  major  is  the  hoimd  of 
Orion. 

(if)  The  meaning  ofnVwp  (Job  38  3a;  see  Mazzakoth), 
h  highly  uncertain.  By  most  scholars  the  term  is  sup- 
posed to  be  kknttcal  with  (see  Mazzaloth),  the 
worship  of  which,  inoonjunctionwiththatofthesun.the 

)  The  same  rendering  is  employed  for  iff.  Job  Sg,  S^f,  Job 
IB 37,  ^'DX,  Amos  OS.   The  Tahntidic  Kni%7flj:Ad(nateaboveX 

perhaps  reivesents  the  same  word  with  rej«ctk»  of  p. 

S  mpy  Ononis,  named  Betelgeuse,  Risel,  and  Bellatrix  :  the 
first  and  the  second,  of  the  first  macnitude ;  the  last,  among  the 
largest  stars  of  the  second  magnitude. 

>  On  the  phrase  'ihor  VaOm'  (□■tVtx)  in  Is.  ISto  see 
Okion. 

*  In  8  Job  O9,  i  mmn  n^tiie  uu'Bffnpoi'  ul  'ApicT«SpM> 
Kol  rofina  N ^rov,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  order  of  the  coa> 
stetiations  has  been  changed,  nO*3  being  brought  to  the 
beginning  and  rendered  IlXtiaiaas  in  8S  31,  whilst  g^,  which 
thus  stands  second,  is  translated 'Ecnnpov  as  try  in  883a.  This 
change  of  order,  which  seems  10  have  been  overlooked  l>y  critks, 

is  substantiated  by  Pesh.  )Laa^O  |cA#0  f^^f  Oci 

*  For  tbe  aiments  Sirius  marieedthe  time  of  grealett  summer 
heat  (Horn.  Il.^aj-yi,  Hei.  f:!rt^.4i7,  Se.  etc),  and  its 
connection  with  this  period  Is  still  taeaeivej  in  tbe  popuki 
expression  '  the  dog  days.' 

"  Tbe  rendering"  sweet  Influences '  AV,  RVsw.  can  be  traced 
back  to  Sebastian  Munstcr  (1535  A.D.),  bot  appears  to  be  philo- 
logically untenable. 
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moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  was  put  down  by  Josiah 
{a  K.  28s) ;  and  0  in  both  passages  employs  the  trans- 
literation naCotifxjd,  whilst  Taig.,  in  accordance  with 
Kings,  uses  in  Job  the  rendering  icStD  *1Br>  In  Rab- 
binic Hebrew  the  maxxdlith  are  the  twelve  rodiacal  signs 
{BirOkiaik  334 ;  SMabbaih  75a).  but  also  the  planets, 
regarded  asstarsof  good  or  ill  forRine(Ain?jARilrai.,§  10. 
toe,  etc.).  In  agreement  ^^^th  this  latter  signification, 
we  have,  according  to  the  restoration  of  de  VogO^,  the 
dedication  qjjj  Sta?  answering  to  the  Greek  'Ayatfp 
T^XD  A  Hiceniciaa  inscription  from  Lamaca  of  about 
the  4th  century  EC  {.CIS  1  95).  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  we  can  safUy  argue  back  in  explanation  erf 
theearUernseoftheexpression.  tnAralncffUuutV denotes 
a '  lodging-place '  or '  mansion ' ;  and  the  plural  al-mandtil 
is  used  <^  the  twenty-eight  '  mansions '  of  the  moon. 
In  Assyrian,  according  to  Friedr.  Delitssch  (^jj.  HWB), 
ffujftsoaif  denotes  'a  place  of  standing,'  from  the  root 
naxdzu  'to  stand'  ;  just  as  in  Heb.  a\pD,  'place,'  is 
derived  from  ^p.  Mantasu  occurs  on  the  fifth  table 
of  the  Babylonian  Creation  series  {see  Creation,  §  3) 
which  begins  ^  '  He  made  the  mansions  (mmmmw)  of 
the  great  gods.'  Further,  there  is  a  fern,  form  of 
mantasu — ^viz.,  mansallu  {^TmrnnaztK),  ntaialtu.  For 
this  Delitzsch  quotes  3  R.  59  35a :  '  The  gods  in  heaven 
in  their  mansions  [iKOft-tal-ii-iu-Hu)  set  me.'  Jensen 
[JCosmal.  347/.)  mentions  the  same  facts.  Whibt, 
however,  Deliusch  identifies  these  mantalti  with  the 
zodiacal  stations  {ProL  54),  Jensen  thinks  that  thc^ 
were  perhaps  fi^y  in  number,'  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  great  gods,  and  represent,  not  merely 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (cp  Lockyer,  Dawn  of  Astronomy, 
133^ ),  but  rathOT  certain  fixed  stars  and  planets,  lists  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  of  which  the 
identification  amiears  to  be  possible  only  to  a  few  cases 
(AToiM.  146  f).*  Here,  then,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
we  have  the  original  of  maadlotk  of  3  K.  tiSs  ;  though, 
as  is  plain  from  the  diverse  ojMnions  noticed  above,  the 
precise  reference  of  these  'mansions,'  as  objects  of 
worship  borrowed  by  the  people  of  Judah  from  the 
Babylonians,  still  remains  uncertain. 

With  regard  to  tnastdrotk.  Stem  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  stating  that  in  the  words  of  Job  8833  '  Canst 
thou  bring  forth  mauilrith  in  its  season  (\n};^),'  moMMd- 
rdlh  in  conjunction  with  '  in  its  time'  (inja)  denotes  a 
plurality  which  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  unity,  and  so  a 
group  of  stars  which  form  a  single  constellation.  This 
consideration,  which  gains  weight  from  the  connectitm  of 
mascdrathv'iiix'dyif,  l^ill,  and  kimdh,  each  of  which  de- 
scribes a  single  special  star-group,  cuts  at  the  root  of  the 
identification  of  moMMdroth  in  Job  with  mattdlSth  as  men- 
tioned in  a  K.235,  upon  the  view  which  has  above  been 
taken  of  the  latter.  Ilie  special  constellation  represented 
by  v$a£tdrdtk  can,  however,  in  default  of  evidence,  be 
merely  conjectural.  Stern's  view,  that  the  word  de- 
notes the  Hyades,  is  not  open  to  objection,  and  is  to 
some  extent  supported  by  the  position  of  moMtdrdtk  after 
iimdh  and  i^silanA  before  Vci7,  acccordingto  the  posi- 
tion of  constellations  in  the  heavens.  But  that  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  order  of  citation  may  be  questioned, 
since  in  such  a  case  the  more  natural  method  would  be 
to  reverse  the  (mler,  and  to  speak  of  Roades,  Hyades, 
Orion,  Canis  major,  according  to  the  order  of  rising. 
The  Hyades  were  of  meteorological  importance  to  the 
ancients,  who  regarded  their  heliacal  rising  as  the 
portentof  wet  weather  (Horn.  //.  I84M  ;  Hes,  0pp.  613  ; 
Virg.  yEn.  1 744,  etc. ).  Stern,  who  would  identify 
maudrvti  and  matMdloth,  attempts  to  connect  numdletk 
with  the  verb  ^tn  (AtsxtV)  in  the  sense  'rain-producers' ; 

1  See  Jemm,  Kotmul  a88     ;  Schrader,  COT  1 15.  _  _ 
>  Hie  numbtr  of  the  manaami  appears  to  have  originally 
been  given  in  the  Creation  tablet. 

■  Jensen  find*  allunon  lo  tlie  sodiacal  sigits  in  the  Maii  stars 
of  /;  3  of  the  Creation  tablet  above  cited.  The  ward_  mitr4i» 
(vOtmitrAtdiot  itrStm,  wUch  occurs  in  1 3,  cannot,  with  Sajce 
{RtUgim  t/B^  sB^  be  identified  with  %kMftWI. 
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but  tbi^  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  dariratian  adoptee! 
above  (see  fiirther  Mazzaroth). 

(e)  The  ex[»'es^on,  '  the  inner  ctiambers  of  the  south  ' 
(Job  9g'  j^^n  ^Tin,  hadri  tlumdai.\,  is  too  indefinite  to  be 
taken  as  a  reference  to  any  special  star  or  group  <rf 
stars,  such  as  the  bright  star  Canopus  or  the  omstella- 
tion  of  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs  (Stem).  Probably 
Dillmann  is  correct  in  su^^esting  that  the  author  of  Job, 
as  a  man  of  travel,  would  know  that  in  joura^ing  to- 
wards the  S.  more  and  more  stars  and  coostdlations 
appear  in  the  heavens,  and  might  thereftxe  reasonably 
refer  in  such  terms  to  the  stars  of  the  sootbcm  hemi- 
sphere. 

C/)  On  khodn  as  a  representation  oS  tlie  planet  Satnm  (Am. 
5m),  A^tf/ (Has  the  planet  Veniis,aadZ>£Mmn*asth>CQnndl»- 
tion  Cfmiii  (indinctly  referred  to  in  Acts  18  aee  Ckiuk, 
LuciiTBB,  Castox  AMD  Pollux.  [Tbere  isaccordinc  taCrit. 
Bib.,  reason  to  ihbik  that  the  Aiatnc  name  of  Sotnra,  wmi^mht, 
underlies  the  Sltin  of  i  K.l»i5-  It  is  beM  thai  ibe 'Haxad' 
referred  to  was  probaUy  a  N.  Arabtan,  not  a  Syrian,  king. 
Adhue  sutyudke  lit  ttf.] 

It  is  highly  Improbable  (cp  Calf,  Golden)  that  tlie 
Hebrew  tribes  in  Egypt  came  under  tbe  influence  of  the 
4.  war  till  I,.  ^yP"^  religion,  which  was  based 
"'"•"^P-  upon  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

But  such  place-names  as  Beth -shemesh  in  5W.  Todah, 
Hfti'l^res,  Timnath-heres,  and  I^eret  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
permit  the  inference  lhat  the  local  Baal  of  the  Canaarate,  whose 
cults  confronted  the  Israelites  on  their  immigTation  into  Canaan, 
wai  sometimes  connected  with  the  sun.  See,  howerer,  Sl'h, 
and  on  this  and  other  difficult  pMnts  whidi  here  saggat  tbem- 
selves  for  consideratioaieeAsHTOUcrH,  Baal,  Phomicia,  |  ii. 
On  the  much  digued  atatemeu  of  Abl  SaS  see  Canni  amd 
StccuTH,  Salma. 

Am.  6a6  introduces  us  to  the  sut^ect  of  star-woishipk 
The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings  regards  the  woi^p 
of  '  all  the  host  of  heaven ' — doubtless  introduced  from 
Babylonia — as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (2  K.17i6).  In  the  case  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  we  possess  fuller  information.  Star- 
worship  was  here,  apparently,  not  introduced  before 
the  time  of  Manasseh ;  tut  of  this  king  it  is  related  that 
he  built  altars  to  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  cotais 
of  the  house  of  Yahwi  (a  K.2I5).  Priests  were 
appointed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  mooo  (see 
Moon),  the  ptatsdloih  (see  above,  §  3  [</]),  and  all  tbe 
host  of  heaven,  and  special  horses  and  chariots  vm 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  probably  to  be  em- 
j^yed  in  [ffocesaions  (a  K.  SS4511).  Cp  Nathan- 
UBLECR.  It  was  not  until  the  reformation  in  the  iSth 
ytax  of  Josiah  (ac  631}  that  measures  were  taken  to 
root  out  this  Babylonian  astral  worship  (a  K.  23),  owit% 
to  the  influence  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  which 
contains  special  injunctions  against  the  worship  of  the 
stm,  moon,  and  stars  (Dt.  17)^1 ;  cp  4 19). 

Jonah's  efforts,  however,  were  bjr  no  means  wholly 
successful  Tlie  new  cult  seems  to  have  been  largely 
embraced  by  private  individuals,  who  worshipped  the 
heavenly  bodies  upon  the  roofs  of  their  bouses,  buming 
offerings  and  pouring  out  libations  (Zeph.!;  Jer.81 
19 13).  More  espcdally  does  the  worship  of  the  Qi;eem 
OF  Heaven  (^.v.) — i.e.,  probably,  IStar  as  a  celestial 
goddess — appear  to  have  enjoyed  popularity  among 
women'  (Jer.  7 18).  The  reformation  of  Josiah,  which 
must  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  public  and 
national  religknis  abuses,  could  not  eratUcate  such 
private  cults.  Ezekiel  (writing  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  591  b.c),  pictures  the  worsliip 
of  the  sun  as  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  within  tbe  Temfrfe- 
court  (Ezek.Sid/i)*  and,  as  Jeremiah  asstires  us,  even 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  still  persisted  in  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  and  especially  erf  the  queen  of 

1  Also  in37  9,  reading  with  Dtihm,  JO'S  for  tttsn,  and  omitting 
n  in  innrr.  For  the  mizdrlm  ol  the  conopooding  claiae  (EV 
'north  '),  CP  Mazzaloth,  and  on  tliii  pntage  and  on  3831-]! 
see  Che., /SZ.  17 1037^  [1898]. 

s  See  Che. /«r.,  Au  LiA  Mut  Timet,  198. 

>  The  '  holdiiv  of  the  imndi  to  the  noae,'  in  wwsldppiagthe 
nm  ii  commonly  traced  to  ■  Pmaaa  origiiL  Sea^  uueiiu, 
Tahmdz. 
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beavcD  (Jer.  44).    The  reference  in  Job  to  the 

adoratioo  of  sun  and  moon  by  ki^ng  of  the  hand 
suiBcienily  shows  the  danger  which  still  beset  the  Jews 
when  the  poem  of  Job  was  written. 

The  only  distinct  reference  to  astrology  in  the  OT 
occurs  in  Is.  47 13.  where  the  exilic  writer,  in  predicting 
Aafcrnliww  ****  downfall  of  Babylon, 

II,  AnTOMgy.  advises  her  in  mockery  to  resOTt  to  her 
astrologers,  if  perchance  they  may  save  her  from  the 
impending  catastrophe.  Several  peculiar  expressions 
are  used  (see  'Isa.'  SBOT).  The  phrase  -  dividers  of 
the  heavens'  alludes  to  a  division  of  the  sky  for  the 
purposes  of  astrology,  and  the  reference  of '  the  monthly 
progoosticators.'  or,  '  those  who  make  known  at  every 
new  moon '  seems  to  be  to  the  oflkial  reports  drawn  up 
by  the  Babylonian  astrologers  to  be  sent  in  to  the  king 
month  by  month  (see  Magic,  f  3  [5]).  Many  such 
Assyrian  reports  are  still  extant,  and  one  of  them  gives 
us  an  astrological  calendar,  each  month  or  day  of  which 
is  noted  as  being  lucky  or  unlucky  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  campaign,  or  for  other  operations.* 

The  interest  and  importance  o(  astrology  to  the  Bat^- 
lonians  is  well  known.  According  to  the  Chaldean 
priest  Berossus  (quoted  by  Pliny,  NH  7st)  astronomical 
observations  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Babylonians 
for  490,000  years  before  his  day.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  B.C.,  a  great  astrological  work  was  drawn  up 
on  seventy  clay  tablets,  and  deposited  in  the  litwaiy  of 
Sargon  of  Agadc  (see  Sayce  in  TSBA  145^). 

The  word  O'fif'K,  aSHplam,  which  (in  its  Aranuuc  u  well  as 
its  Hebrew  form)  occurs  several  limes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is 
rendmd '  astrolocer* '  by  AV  (K  V  '  enchanters '^ ;  but  this  inter* 
pretaiioa  is  merely  assumed.  The  word  is  of  Assyrian  origin 
Uiiia^m,  aiapu,  etc.),  and  means  rather  ckarmer 
(CO Ton  Dan.  24;  IM.  Prpltg.  141;  cp  Syr.  Oii^M). 

A  late  evidence  of  the  celebrity  of  Babylonian  as- 
trology appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Messiah's  star 
in  Ml  2.  [On  the  star  cp  Nativity,  g  18.]  For  what- 
ever the  description  dri  dmroXAr  ('from  the  East') 
may  mean,  the  title  M^i(/ui7M:  see  Zoroastrianish) 
implies  that  the  lore  of  the  wise  men  was  Babylonian. 
The  star  which  they  saw  at  its  rising  {i¥  r0  draroX^) 
was  evidently  such  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  only 
by  [H^ctised  astrologers.  Herod  and  '  all  Jerusalem  ' 
appear  not  to  have  noticed  the  phenomenon  until  their 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  inquiries  of  the  strangers, 
and  then  the  Icing  had  to  ■  inquire  diligently'  the  lime 
of  the  star's  appearance.  Thus  the  hyix>thesis  which 
represents  the  star  as  a  comet  or  new  star  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  may  be  considered  to  be  excluded.  Kepler 
{Dt  /.  Chr,  servatoris  nostri  vera  anno  nafalitio,  1605 
A.D.)  thought  of  a  close  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  (XNOstellation  Pisces,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  747  A.  u.c ,  and  in  this  view  he  has 
found  many  followers  (cp  Ideler,  Handb,  d.  Chronol. 
2399^).^  A  similar  conjunction  in  the  year  1463  a.d. 
led  the  Portuguese  Rabbi  Abarbanel  (1437-1509)  to 
infer  {Comm.  on  Daniel)  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
was  shortly  to  be  expected.  J.  H.  Stockwell  (Attr. 
Jour.  Nov.  96, 189B ;  quoted  in  Naittft,  Dec.  »»,  1893) 
argues  in  favour  dt  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  6  &  C 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  objection  of  (Comm. 
ad  ix.),  tliat  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  conjunction  is  excluded 
by  the  singular  amip,  ts  quite  alien  to  the  question,  since  the 

»  (In  Is.  47  13  W.  Muss-Araoll  {AJSl,  16  aaj  I1900]).  de- 
veloping  an  idea  of  Zimmem,  would  read  DlSr^  D*^-^,  '  those 

who  scan  the  heavens,'  0"^  bemg  regarded  as—bOru  the  As- 
syrian class -name  for  the  soothsayers  called  Another 

view,  proposed  in  Cn'l.  Bit.,  is  to  read  line  a  of  stann  5  of  the 
Sons  of  Triumph  thus, 

'  Let  the  spel]-ref)eatert  of  Ishmael,  the  diviners  of  Jerahmeet, 
deliver  thee,'  supposing  to  mean  the  capital  of  Jerahmeel  in 
H.  AraWa.  T.  K.  C.l 

S  See,  on  the  other  band,  the  damaging  crilicisni  t/i  this  view 
bjr  C  Ptftchard  in  Smith's  DB, '  Star  of  the  Wise  Hen ' ;  aho 
Wtm.  R«y.  At.  See.  es. 
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reference  of  'h>*  star'  would  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  coo- 
junctioD  taken  as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  one  member  of  tfaa  con- 
junct ioo,  which,  by  its  peculiar  position,  was  cakulatad  to  cast 
th«  nativity  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

For  star-worship  sec  further  Nature  Worship,  |  5.  Cp 
Cainpbell  Thomson,  Repertt  ^ Uu  MagioMU  mmd  Atlrwl^^tn 
^lm.mmdBmi.i»tJuBrit.  Jfvi^  (1900).  C.  F.  & 

8TATEB.  The  word  ctathr  means  properly  a 
weight,  and  was  used  generally  by  the  Gre^  for  the 
tmit  of  weight,  corresponding  to  the  eastern  skiifel. 

There  is  00  reason  to  doubt  the  current  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  root  vra-,  to  weigh ;  the  attempt  to  connect  it  with 
litar  (Jensen,  ZA  14  183,  and  Johns,  Ainrr.  Dtedi  and  Docu- 
menii,  2  284),  apart  from  philolopcal  difficulties,  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  money  was  originalhr  otdned  in  Nineveh,  and 
that  some  early  omn  might  bear  the  Lead  or  figure  of  the  city 
goddess  litar. 

The  word  is  used  in  Mt.  17s7  {AV  '  piece  of  money,' 
RV  'shekel'),  where  It  means  a  stater  or  four-drachm 
piece  of  the  Phoenician  standard.  As  regards  the  actual 
coin  intended,  it  must  have  been  a  stater  either  of  Tyre 
or  of  Antit>ch,  since  at  the  time  concerned  these  were 
the  only  mints  issuing  t»in  of  the  right  standard. 
Undsr  Shekel  (§  5)  will  be  found  an  illustration  of 
the  silver  didrachm  or  half-stater  of  Tyre ;  the  figure 
given  here  represents  a  silver  stater  of  Antioch. 


Stater  tfAntiocfa. 


The  obverse  bears  the  head  of  Augustus  with  the  title 
KAI3APOS  SGBAZTOr.  On  the  reverse  is  a  figure  of  the 
FoRue  of  the  City  of  Antioch  seated  on  a  rock,  wearing  a 
mural  crown,  and  holding  a  pahn  branch ;  at  her  feet  is  the 
river-god  Orontes,  in  the  attitude  of  swimmiiuc,  half-emerging 
from  the  waves.  (This  type  is  a  copy  of  the  lamous  grmtp  by 
the  sculptor  Eutychides  set  up  soon  after  the  fouooation  ol 
j\ntioch.) 

The  coin  is  dated  •  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  victory* — 
i.e.,  oftbeeraofActium— and  'in  the  thirteenth  consul- 
ship* of  the  emperor;  hence  it  bdongs  to  the  year 
3-1  B.C.  This  specimen  weighs  339. 5  grs.  tn^.  OUiers 
of  other  dates  bear  the  name  of  Antioch  {'Amcxiu^ 
fitiTpvariiktm). 

Staters  or  shekels  are  probably  meant  by  the  word 
ipyipia  used  for  the  '  thirty  pieces  of  silver' (Mt.  2615 
2735). 

That  denani  (see  Pkkny,  S  i)  cannot  be  meant  is  poved  by 
the  analogy  of  kx.  21 3a  (thirty  tiUkelt  of  silver  the  price  of  a 
servant  gored  by  an  ox)  and  Zech.  11 (where  denarii  are  out 
of  the  question).  On  the  other  haiul,  the  50,000  pieces  of  ulver 
of  Acts  19 19  (the  v.tlue  of  the  magical  books)  may  have  been 
denarii,  as  indeed  the  Vulgate  translates  them.        G.  P.  H. 

STATUTE  (ph,  ;  VPP^>  engrave,'  and  so 
'a  mUUuU,  fixed  fay  being  enfrKotM,  or  inscribed,  on  soau  dur- 
able surface,'  Dr.  Dt.  Za),  ih.Ss  Sii.  See  generally  Law 
LiTBRATUxs ;  Law  and  Justicb. 

STEEL.   For  tUhvhlh:   H^m,  niJfdidM. 

see  Brass  ;  and  for  T^^,  ptlidStk,  Nah.  33  [4}t.  see 
Iron,  {  %,  col.  3174. 

BTEPHAVAB  (cTe(|>AN&C  [Ti.  WH]),  a  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church.  His  '  housdiold '  (q)  the  house- 
hold of  Cjgsar  [^.K.]).  '  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,'  had 
been  baptiud  by  Paul,  and  its  members  had  after- 
wards distinguished  themselves  by  the  zeal  with  which 
they  had  set  themselves  to  minister  to  die  saints  (i  Cor. 
I16  IBts).  the  ministry  intended  being  doubtless  chiefly 
that  of  hospitality.  Of  Stephanas  personally,  all  that 
we  learn  is  that,  along  with  Fortunatus  and  Aebaicus,  he 
bad  brought  news  to  the  apostle  at  ^Aesus  wUch  had 
■refreshed  his  spirit*  (i  Cor.  16 17/). 
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STEPHEN 

The  nuiBtive  in  Acts  The  ipeedi  (|  4 /). 

(H  1/  7%  Style  of  the  mrnttve  <|  8). 

The  duise  (|  3).  Sisnificuic*  of  epiiodc  (|  g). 

Bibliogrqilijr  (|  to^ 

Stephen  (cT64>&NOc)  in  the  NT  is  the  name  bome 
by  an  early  Christian  agent  in  Jerusalem,  who  was  the 
first  to  suffer  Tor  bis  faith.  As  narrated  in  Acts  (81-83, 
cp  11 19  22ao)  the  [M^gnant  and  tragic  episode  of  Stephen 
&ll8  into  three  sections :  {a)  the  prologue  (61-15),  con< 
tainlng  an  account  (i. )  of  Stephen's  appointment  as  one 
of  the  Seven,  and  (ii.)  of  bis  subsequent  arrest ;  (i)  the 
speech  (7 1-53)  which  he  is  represented  as  having  delivered 
upon  thai  occasion  ;  and  {e)  the  epilogue  of  his  murder 
and  its  effects  (7 14-83).  Although  by  conunon  consent 
this  narrative  is  regarded  critically  as  undeniably  histor- 
ical, it  requires  to  be  subjected  to  a  close  analysis  before 
it  can  be  employed  as  evidence  for  its  period. 

The  isolated  character  of  6 1-6  [7]  indicates  that 
the  editor  here  has  a  special  source  or  tradition  before 
1  Acta  6  occurrence  of 

'disciples,'  fia9i)Tal,  the  solitary  instance 
(in  Acts)  of  ■  the  Twelve'  (cp  Lk.  81),  the  church  still 
meeting  as  one  smalt  body  (as  against  44  5i4).  the 
ccHic^tion  of  communal  charity  (cp  Cohhunity  of 
Goods,  §  5.  and  O.  Holtnnann,  ZAsckr.  fUr  Kireken- 
gesch,  14397-336),  and  the  strange  position  of  the  Seven 
(Acts,  %  10)  who,  though  ostensibly  appointed  to  the 
delicate  and  responsible  subordinate  task  of  superintend- 
ing charity  and  money  -  matters  (see  Field,  Otium 
.Vorvicmie,  pars  Urtia.  1899,  p.  113).  really  do  as 
spiritual  work*  as  the  aftostles  (cp  08/  84/  218; 
Hottzmann,  UC\t  [1901],  52-54).  TTie  irrelevant 
summary  cS  87  is  certainly  an  editorial  addition  which, 
like  S 14,  interrupts  the  run  of  the  narrative.  For  the 
increase  of  the  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
immediately  precedes,  and  the  conversion  of  priests  has 
no  connection  with  what  follows.  68/  is  the  original 
.ind  natural  sequel  to  61-6.  81-6  has,  indeed,  a  retro- 
sjjective  glance.  It  sums  up  the  primitive  Jenisalem- 
period  (18)  of  the  history,  as  67 — where  otherwise  the 
words  'in  Jerusalem'  [if  'lepotKraXV)  would  be  super- 
fluous— is  meant  definitely  to  show  ;  but  its  main  object 
is  prospective.  The  editor's  aim  is  to  introduce  two 
new  figures  in  Philip  (84-39 :  ^  3^7'^)  '^'''^ 
especially  Stephen  (SB-Sj),  whose  activities  form  the 
pivot  of  the  next  stage  in  the  early  church's  bisloty,  as 
well  as  to  connect  Antioch  (65  11 19-31)  with  the  new 
mission-impulse.  There  may  be  a  dramatic  touch  in 
61/,  where  the  preceding  outward  success  of  the  young 
church  is  set  beside  the  first  sign  of  inner  friction.  Yet 
the  immediate  interest  of  the  historian  is  not  this  juxta- 
positicm  or  even  the  office  of  the  Seven — a  vague  order, 
who  drop  out  of  sight  at  once — but  vnth  the  man  who 
was  their  most  prominent  member,  and  who  found 
before  long  that  his  energy  led  to  his  arrest  SB-is. 

Like  some  or  all,  perhaps,  of  his  fellow -officials 
Stephen  was  probably  a  Hellenist — i.e.,  a  Greek-speak, 
ing  Jew  resident  in  some  Greek  city  (Hellenish,  g  2} — 
and  it  is  significant  that  his  opponents  (probably  in- 
cluding Paul  himself,  223)  came  from  his  compatriots 

1  The  pragmatUm  of  the  editor  11  shown  in  45  where  be 
•U|Kests  that  the  apostles'  luification  was  needed  for  every  new 
office  and  departure  (cp  18 1.3)  in  thecharcb  (even  tbouKh  in 
this  case  the  recipients  of  thcit  blessing  were  already  full  of  the 
SjHrit,  t>.  and  that  those  who  afterwaids  became  preachers  to 
the  Geniiles  were  sanctioned  by  tite  bMds  of  the  Christian 
community.  It  is  certainly^  not  Stephen's  effort*  in  charity 
orgnnisatioo  which  involve  him  In  the  controverny  of  On 
the  other  hand,  the  incident  of  this  intern^  discussion  and  its 
taiisfactory  treatment  indicates  not  merely  a  certain  liberality  of 

r'  'it— however  tardy— on  the  part  of  the  Helmust  majocitrliut 
an  absence  of  ecclesiastical  pretension  on  the  part  of  the 
aposile^  since  their  action  showed  that  the  church  was  to  l>e 
>  churoi  indeed :  '  not  a  mere  horde  of  men  ruled  absolutely 
by  the  Apostles,  but  a  true  body  politic,  in  whidi  diffdwnt 
fbnctions  were  aasiened  to  difTereat  members '  {Hon,  CMHtiuut 
EeeUtia,  53)^  Botn  of  these  ideas  were  probably  present  to  the 
editor  of  Acts  (cp  Chukch,  |  it).  Cpalso  1  PeL4ir. 
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(see  Libertines,  Dispersion,  M  '7  /••  33,  Ciucia, 
§  3,  Proselyte,  |§  3/,  also  the  Lucan  touch  in  Lk. 
21  (6,  '  delivered  up  kinsmen ').  The  drcumstanccs 
of  their  origin  rendered  Hellenists  often  somewhat 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  rigid  Palestinian  Jews.  Hence. 

the  operation  of  a  common  psycholo^cal  law,  many 
of  them— 40  far  from  being  more  liberal  and  opdj- 
minded — cultivated  exceptional  strictness  and  sn^iicioas- 
nets  in  the  practice  of  their  religion.  Just  as  the 
omvert  frequently  outdoes  those  bom  in  the  bith  by 
his  eager  zml  (o  accentuate  the  difference  between  his 
past  and  his  present,  so  Hellenists  were  by  do  means 
ipstt  facto  emancipated  from  the  particularism  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Their  'colonial  life'  did  not  naturally 
create  an  atmoqihere  in  which  '  the  bard  lines  fukd 
and  the  ideal  dq)ths  were  opened.*  ^  In  practice  and 
theory,  as  the  subsequent  narrative  shows  (cp  Sag  21  »7 
223  / ).  they  often  attached  themselves  to  the  most 
pronoimced  and  bigoted  hatuts  of  Judaism  practised  by 
the  Pharisees.  And  this  throws  light  at  once  upon  ihcir 
antipathy  to  Stephen,  who  perhaps  had  set  himself  to 
labcHu-  among  his  former  associates  (69/),  no  less 
than  uptMi  his  own  exceptional  character.  To  their 
scrupulous  conscience  he  appeared  a  renegade,  a  dis- 
credit to  them  personally  and  a  revolutionary  farce 
within  the  religious  praxis  of  the  tuition.  They  were 
the  first  to  detect  and  challenge  this  liberal  preacher, 
and  their  antagonism  proves  that  his  wider  outlook  and 
unique  grasp  of  the  spirituality  of  religicMi  were  by  no 
means  an  inevitable  product  of  his  training.  As  in  tlK 
case  of  Paul,  so  with  St^ihen :  Hdlenism  rnmiihed 
merely  the  soil  of  the  leligious  growth  (65  8  10). 

The  dual  nature  of  the  narrative  in  68-15,  fluctuating 
between  the  riotous  justice  of  a  mob  and  a  trial  before 
^  Act- go  *he  Sanhedrin,  is  patent.'  As  almost 
*■  *^  all  the  critical  editors  are  agreed,  the 

conception  of  a  trial  is  editorial  or  subordiitate,  and  the 
alternatives  are  to  r^ard  the  passage  as  a  comblnatioa 
i  of  two  sources  or  as  a  single  source  edited  and  modifted. 
'  In  the  case  of  a  single  source,  the  alterations  and 
I  additions  (possibly  due  to  a  correct  enough  impresson 
of  the  speech  and  situation)  are  to  be  fotmd  in  w.  n/. 
(13)  IS  (in  whole  or  part) ;  so  t.g.,  W«5s,  Wendt,  and 
Mof&tt  In  the  case  of  two  sources,  it  is  most  tempting 
to  agree  with  those  (Spitta,  J.  Wass,  Hilgenfeld)  who 
find  the  second  (inferior)  source  in  19^15  (13^14,  Jtingst). 
The  isolated  allusion  to  miracles  in  v.  8,  and  the  heller 
connection  of  v.  9  with  either  5  or  7,  suggest  that  v.  B 
is  also  editorial.'  Why  the  Sanhedrin-notion  was  intro- 
duced, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Probably  the  editor  regarded 
the  Sanhedrin  as  the  re|wes«itative  body  of  the  Jews,  just 
as  he  concluded  the  apostles  to  stand  for  the  Christiaa 
commui^ty,  and  considered  that  here  as  hitherto  any 
Jewish  prosecution  must  proceed  from  or  at  least  through 
them,  to  be  judicial  and  regular.  Whether  this  idea  was 
purely  pr^matic,  or  based  upon  some  independent  wal 

1  Hartineau(.7Ai'4/'^«/'l0r7V}',  631),  who  goes  on,  howerer, 
to  point  out  that  the  fusion  of  Jewidi  and  heaUicn  tbouf  bt  in 
Hellenistic  culture  could  not  oTitself  have  produced  the  Chnstiaa 
universalism.  That  reaches  back,  past  Stephen,  to  Jesus  and 
'  his  infinite  longing  to  open  the  soul  of  man  to  the  life  in  God, 
unhindered  by  the  mediation  of  priest  and  rituaL  Thus  the 
fountain  of  catholicity  is  in  no  confluence  of  phikvophic,  no 
combination  of  external  conditions,  but  in  tbenrnquepenoealhy 
of  Jesus  of  Naiareth.' 

>  Similarly  in  the  account  given  by  Josephos  igAnt.  SOg)  tS 
James's  murder  some  thirty  years  bter  (m«  Jambs,  |  3 :  and 
von  Dobschatz,  Die  UrtkrUtHektm  Gtmrimdem  (1909X  in  / 
tai^,  »Ti)>  It  i*  curious  that  these  two  martyrs,  who  reprr- 
sented  the  opposite  wings  of  ««rly  Chtisttaa  aeatiment,  ^cold 
die— or  be  represented  as  dyinc— in  aonwwbat  similar'  fashicm. 

S  BacaadrasticaDyregardsSii-7i(reprodudi|gUk.  14sS-«o), 
'SS-S^SSii-M^ro'i  3(reprodndngActsSS4jCao9SioLk.SSC9 
n  34  4<>)  as  editorial  modiiicMian*  added  to  bring  the  medi  into 
line  with  the  general  Lucan  scheme ;  whilst  the  reftfence  to 
miracles  in  As  has  been  substituted  for  the  sabsiance  of  tan 
(unhixtoricallv— ^  Gal.  1 31-34 — traasfared  to  I^nlX  and  the 
words  'and  of  them  of  Ciliciasnd  Asia'fmd  wv  ioA  KtAunK 
Koi  'Avian)  in  S9  are  an  editorial  (cp  t  ss  8 1)  additkn  to  « 
norce  which  knew  of  only  one  sjnagogne^A,  an  Aleaaadriaa 
or  North  African  oneV 
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tradition  which  alluded  to  an  appearaoce  of  Stephen 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  or  &n  infereace  from  the  rdle 
undoubtedly  played  by  it  in  the  subsequent  persecmion, 
we  are  not  able  to  determioe.  The  sli^t  obscurity 
resting  OQ  the  details  shows  that  the  ed^or's  distance 
from  the  period  prevented  him  from  supplementing  in 
strictly  accurate  fashion  the  |^ps  in  his  source.  For- 
tunately the  haze  does  not  Hur  the  main  outlines  of 
«hat  happened :  Stephen's  arrest  was  the  result  of  a 
popular  ^meute,  which  restrained  itself  just  long  enough 
to  allow  him  to  defend  himself  befme  a  suspicious  and 
ezaaperated  audience,  which  numbered — perhaps  un- 
officUIy — several  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

StefAen's  persistent  propaganda  had  created  quite  a 
newstnatoi.    Thepeople(6i9  cp  247  6 13)  were  now  up 
— .    rfia«H»       «nta  against  Christianity,  and  the 

inlSt  sSn^  ^I'^^f  ^^r*^  reUgious. 

■(waMBwiHiw.  Aether  g„  or  613/.  be  taken  as 

the  original  source,  the  accosalicm  was  that  lA  rank 
Uasfrfiemy  against  the  Mosaic  laiT  and  the  temple- 
cultas.  To  rigid  high-churchmen ,  like  these  Pharisaic 
Hdlenists  (cp  Apocalyptic  Ijteratuke,  ^  56,  58), 
and  indeed  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the 
capital,  where  prejudices  naturally  ran  hot  and  hard,  it 
seemed  a  horrid  impiety  to  suggest  that  these  ancestral 
privileges  (law  and  cultus)  were  neither  Snal  nor  abso- 
lutely essential  means  of  grace.  Stephen  had  i»obably 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  cotain  familiar  sayings 
Jesus,  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  cited  in 
Mk.7>3-33  ISa  1458  (cp  1539  Without  suggesting 
that  Stephen  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  law  or  of  the 
temple* — ^whicb  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  (particularly  when  Lk.  had  expressly  maintained 
the  genuiitely  Jewish  piety  of  Jesus  and  his  attendance 
on  £e  temple.  Lk.  as  wdl  as  out  of  keeping 

with  the  iionnal  tone  of  coutemponuy  Christianity — Lk. 
implies  that  Stephen  had  assumed  an  attitude  less  of 
antagonism  than  of  comparative  indifference  to  such 
national  institutions,  refusing  to  treat  (e.g. )  the  sacrificial 
system  as  of  absolute  validity  for  Jews  who  believed  in 
a  Messiah  ^wut  to  return  and  establish  a  spiritual  era. 
Zealots  are  angered  as  much  by  a  refusal  to  echo  their 
bdieft  to  the  letter  as  tqr  deliberate  opposition  ;  to 
igDore  their  tenets  is  as  keen  an  insult  as  to  attack  them  ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  historical  data  to 
assume  that  the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  Stephen's 
preaching  were  alike  interpreted  by  the  sterner  fanatics 
as  a  dangs  and  a  defection.    Their  fierce  attachment 

1  Keifli,  J.  f .  A^u.  (ET),  1 71/  C  336-930.  There  can  be 
Ihtle  ooabt  O^it  Son  of  Man)  ttut  Jems  did  kctually  antid- 
|MHi  ■  iiwwiiiiir  liiminiti  for  hinuelf  which  involved  at  his  return 
ihednm&n,  sot  merely  the  superMssion,  of  the  Jewish  temple ; 
aDdyeC  aoainge  like  Rev.  indicmtes  bow  uiuhle  ceriAin 

JwfaulicarcW  of  prinut  ive  Christianity  were  10  sympat  hiie  with 
dik  oatloek.  It  is  true  thAt,  even  beyond  the  Essenes  (Essenbs, 
f  tbm  wete  ahroul  in  Judaism  movements  of  thought  which 
attached  quite  a  subordinate  value  to  the  ^sciificiBl  cultus  and 
the  temple  itaelT  (cp  Hokimann,  IfT  Tluol.  1 104  391  /.^ 
Tbese,  however,  could  bMidly  be  very  influential  in  Jerusalem, 
ahhnodh  dwAlezandrian  cutttire  of  Stephen  probably  made  him 
HHcepBble  to  nch  lendendet  parallel  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
He  does  not  notice,  what  a  modem  reader  would  be  mipressed 
by,  that  dM  very  tcmijle  in  question  (6 13)  bad  been  erected  fay 
a  man  whose  nmpathies  could  not  fae  lenned — in  any  sente  w 
the  tem— Jewish  1^  conviction  (we  Isxabl^  |  88).  A  rather 
aacaeot  reading  which  adds,  after '  nation  *  In  Lk.  St  3, 

'■ad  destroying  the  law  and  tli«  prophets'  (nu  caraAtfovra  rir 
vfaov  Mu  toCt  no^^Toc)— is  found  not  only  in  some  Litin 
HSS  but  also  m  Marcton.  ; 

s  The  greater  pronunence  sMgned  to  the  temple  in  SlCF^ien's 
wation  is  dim  hmorically  to  the  fiut  that  Jesi»,  to  whom  he 
appealed  as  bit  atuhority,  had— Mice  at  least— spoken  more 
nplichly  upoo  the  cultux  otan  tmon  the  law,  and  Intrinsically 
to  the  fact  that  the  one  involved  the  other.  Since  the  exile  *  the 
cultm  was  but  a  portion  of  the  Uw,  to  be  minutely  maintained 
BO  doabt,  but  naintained  becituie  the  law  ordiuned  it.  God's 
glocy  and  Israel's  were  realised,  not  in  the  temple-wonbip,  bat 
m  the  (nlfilment  of  [be  law  of  which  that  wonlup  was  out  a 
pvt'  (Montefiore,  Hihhrrt  Ltct.  387)-  Notice  that  If  Lk. 
onuts  Hl  17  a4-a7  be  also  omits  Mt.  IS  &  On  the  early  Chrittian 
eooceptiwi  of  God's  spirituality  and  the  nniversalism  it  implied, 
see  Tldiis,  DU  vmlgdrt  AnscMaimiig  w»  dtr  Stligkni  Aw 
UreMtL  tf.  (1900), 
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resented  his  looser  attitude  as  bitterly  as  a  Roman 
procurator's  public  insults.  Like  one  of  their  number, 
who  afterwards  recanted,  they  were  shrewd  enough,  to 
anticipate  disastrous  consequences  to  Judaism,  if  w/Ax 
liberal  ideas  prevailed  ((jal.  1 13/.). 

In  its  extant  form  the  speech  pot  into  the  mouth  of 
Stejdten  is,  like  the  other  addresses  of  Acts,  the  coro- 
.  —  ^  anaaah  ■  P'*^*''*"  °f       author  who  possesses 

ita  i^^mT  *  historical  insight  into  his 

subject ;  the  diction,  style,  and  general 
standpoint  of  tlie  address  are  sufficient  to  show  its 
Lucan  colotiring  and  atnlity  (cp  I816-41,  and  the  fre- 
quent analogies  to  U(.]-2,  Acts74S=1794>  etc.).  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
hearers  taking  down  a  verbatim  report,  or  of  the  author 
having  access  to  such  archives  of  the  court  as  furnished 
later  martyro legists  with  graphic  and  accurate  details 
of  a  Christian's  last  defence  and  struggles.  But,  from 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  contents  as  a  whole'  and  the 
points  which  differentiate  it  alike  from  Petrine  and  from 
Pauline  qieeclKS,  it  is  plain  that  the  source  drawn  upon 
by  the  editor,  to  say  nothing  of  such  oral  traditions  (from 
l4iul  and  other  eye-witnesses,  like  Philip)  as  may  have 
reached  him,  must  have  sprung  from  the  vivid  memories 
of  some  early  Christians,  possibly  Hellenistic  refugees 
at  Antioch  or  Cassarea ;  judged  on  the  principles  of 
comparative  historical  criticism,  the  speech  therefore 
takes  high  rank  as  aufastantially  exact  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suppose  that  so  memorable  a  death— 
memorable  for  its  consequences  to  the  early  church,  as 
well  as  for  its  intrinsic  details — made  an  exceptionally 
deep  impression  upon  contemporaries,'  and  that  this 
impression  passed  rapidly  into  some  literary  shape. 
Certainly  tl)%cpeedi,  as  it  sunds.  does  not  give  one  the 
mipressKm  of  an  unpremeditated  reply,  and  (as  many 
scholars  have  noticed)  it  hardly  lies  in  line  with  the 
historical  situation  presupposed,  even  when  the  latter  is 
critically  analysed.  But  though  the  report  is  probably 
inadequate,  it  echoes  an  impromptu  survey  of  history 
delivered  from  a  familiar  position.  Elaborate  rather 
than  extempore,  yet  with  gaps  for  all  its  elaborateness, 
it  is  an  outiine  or  authentic  summary,  representing  in 
all  likelihood  ideas  often  repeated  by  Stephen  in  his 
synagogue-preaching  as  he  encountered  objections  urged 
by  people  who.  in  ostentatious  reliance  upon  the 
authority  of  Moses,  found  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  his 
nation  an  insuperaUe  barrier  to  faith  in  him  as  the  true 
Messiah,  and  also  cavilled  at  bis  attitude  towards  the 
ancestral  law  and  temple  of  the  land.  The  speaker 
does  not  seize  the  occasion  to  preach  repentance  to  the 
audience.  Nor  does  he  even  attempt  to  clear  himsdf 
specifically  from  the  chaiges  brought  f^nst  him,  bang 
sensible  from  the  first  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  His 
aim  is  to  say  all  he  has  to  say,*  and  he  manages  to  do 
this  by  giving  a  reading  history  in  the  light  of 
religious  experience— a  light  that  is  inten^ied  as  the 
speech  proceeds,  and  hiOTiedly  doses  with  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

In  several  details  of  this  speech,  as  elsewhere.  Acta  lllnitiates 


1  '  In  psychol(%ical  tmth  it  has  not  its  like  in  all  Acts '  (Spitta, 
117),  At  the  same  time  this  long  speech,  the  longest  in  the 
whole  book,  is  evidently  meant  and  (less  evidently)  arranged  by 
the  author  to  subserve  the  general  apologetic  motives  of  the 
vohtme.  The  writer's  sense  of  the  situation  and  the  literary 
ability  be  displays  here  are  the  kind  of  evidence  which  makes 
it  not  irrelevant  to  say  that  Acts  is  'the  only  one  of  the  NT 
books  which  anyone  would  think  of  calling  clever'  (W.  H. 
Simcox,  Eariy  Church  Hittctj,  41). 

*  It  IS  certain,  however,  that  Stephen  died  under  the  stones. 
The  narrative  lends  no  support  to  the  idea  (Wendi)  that  he 
ncovered  (cp  14  iq/)  in  time  to  breathe  his  last  among  piona 
(3irisiians  who  heard  Hm  repeat  Us  testimony.  The  devout 
mm  who  buried  Urn  were,  in  all  likelihood,  lespeciable  Jews 
who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  widi  the  fanatical  excesses  oT 
their  fiellaw-dtlMns. 

s  COfvMinant  with  the  Lucan  idea  of  Ucflis,  whm  tbe 
sense  of  Hk.  IBg  is  altered  into  dtat  of  arrest  giving  an 
opportunity  fer  wttneiiing  to  the  gwpel. 
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the  midruUG  xmdmey  which  had  Blnadv  —baUhhod  OT 
.     VI    Man**  orith  nbbfaiic  modificMWM  and  en- 
6.  MlnTmnO  taqomonu  dtea  Chkomiclb),  •  6,  Hutoxi^ 
rttatato.     gal  Litbutvu,  H  ngnificanca 
■tttdiM  le  the  appMrott  coafanmi  of  Mord> 
tad  SixialQ 99/.,  c(  Ex.St :  Hidian,  SinaOi  the  use  of  the 
rasnd  aniUNr  400  in  v.  6  Us  occauonalhr  m  JoMwhufl  th« 


nriMtOR*  «nd  innovuioiii,!  bowerer,  are  more  Knoux.  Thus 
(«)  in  T  9  tbe  theophaDr  to  Abraham  is  antedated  (as  bjr  Fhila 
and  Tosephus),  nor  can  an  inMrpohdon  (Bhui,  St.  Kr.  1896, 
460^0  be  snspected ;  ^<^)  Tcrah'i  initiwive  ii  isnored  and  hii  death 


0Uxt (73:  known  alrwuly  to  FUlo);  M Shadtam b coofiiaed 
b,  if)  with  Machpelah  In  Hefaton,  and  all  the  patriaidis— 
IniUaid  of  JoMph  only—buitod  at  Shecbem  ^iliapc  a  Lucan 
home-thnitt  {see  Gospbls,  |  logl  at  the  contempt  fat  by  rind 

2ews  for  the  Samaritans;  see  Ut.0<tyC  lOn^irnyC  Actili 
a  curious  diversence  not  only  non  the  OT  namtive  bat 
even  nam  the  tradition  fo)lo«^  by  Joeephiu  who  boiiaa  them 
all  at  Hebron  <<1n/.  ii.  S  a) :  («)  3»«4  nro  tinned  with  the 
Jewish  legends  (Mosns,  ||  current  abo  in  Philo  and 

JOMidiua.  upon  Hoses'  beauty,  eloquene*  (in  contradiction  to 
Ex.4io^  wisdom,  and  martial  prowess,  v,  95  (acquitting 
MoMi  or  rash  violence  and  making  bit  chivalrous  interference 
the  first  step  in  the  deliverance)  being  reproduced  from  the 
tradition  In  Fhllo^  Kif.  Mct.1%/.  and  Jos.  iL»a/  ;  (/) 
^  rabbinic  divirion  of  the  lawgiver's  tin  into  three  p«iadt  of 
forty  jrean  each,  it  followed  in  vo.  sa  36;(r)tbe'R*d5ea' 

Sf.i6)isanAleaandiianloncfa(Wisd,  lOillBj  1  Mace  4  a  Hdi. 
\  so),  t^cen  evidently  from  An.  M»t.  S  la/.  'oenne  hoc  est 
quod  tesCabatur  nobis  turn  Moyset  in  profteiit,  qui  multa  pasHii 
est  in  jGgyptoM  in  mari  rubra  et  in  eremo  annotanadiaginta' ; 
(A)  the  astociatian  of  angelic  agency  with  the  law  (7  36  5}), 
though  free  from  I** 
etc.,  is  like  them  .  , 

due  to  the  labUMc  .  . 

XV.  3^ ;  and  ( 1)  the  dtation  from  Amos  in  pv.  43^  repradncca 
the  nustranslaiion  of  an  obscure  and  conupt  oririnal  (q>  Amos, 
I  13,  Ckiun,  Molxch,  f  1),  Ste[Aen  arguing— in  opporition  to 
the  normal  and  traditional  view — that  while  the  wildemeM 
period  had  iu  divine  means  of  grace  (r.  4|J>  it  was  yet  a  period 
of  idolatry  and  apostasy  punished  by  the  Exile. 

Such  phenomenat  titough  quite  minor  in  importance,  indicata 
a  speaker  or  an  author  who  is  drawing  upon  his  memory  of 
popular  relinous  tales  and  has  been  trained  in  the  spim  of 
that  Alexandrian  Judaism  which,  for  all  Its  reveranca,  could  sit 
wonderfully  free  to  the  letter  and  «v«n  the  traditions  of  the  OT 
records. 

Id  bis  brilliant  and  skilful  address  (7s-a  g-tfi  17-43 
44-30  51-53),  Stephen  urges  one  or  two  extremely 
(Vmtantn.  apposf**  arguments,  which 

amount  to  a  counter-accusation  against 
his  opponents.  In  the  opening  sketch  of  puriarchal 
history,  which  is  quite  in  ke^ng  with  the  senlen- 
tious  and  disctirsive  st]4e  often  affected  by  Orientals 
in  unfolding  some  grave  issue,  the  speaker  is  mainly 
conoeraed  to  eiplain  the  origin  of  the  covenant  and 
promise'  which  culminated  in  the  Mosaic  legislation 
and  the  Solomonic  temple.  But  he  manages  indirealy 
to  express  his  personal  reverence  for  God  (6 it,  cp 
7a  55)  and  the  temple  (613,  cp  Tj),  well  as  the 
common  ancestry  of  Jew  and  Christian  alike  {our 
father,  7  s.  q>  xa,  etc.,  also  Lk.173).  Then  conies  the 
development  of  two  leading  Ideas  ;  one  already  sug- 
gested, the  other  novel,  yet  both  showing  his  de»re  to 
justify  himself  by  on  appeal  to  the  original  basis  and 
trend  of  OT  revelation,    {a)  Charged  with  depreciating 

1  The  use  of  iKitk^ia  ^ja,  cp  S  r  3)  is  deliberate.  The  author 
hint*  at  the  normal  position  of  the  early  Christians,  who  never 
dreamed  of  fbundiiw  a  sect  but  of  continuing  and  develojung 
the  ancient  pe<^  of  God— to  when  they  served  themselves  as 
lineal  heirs. 

*  Cp  Rom.  0  4  '  Israelites,  who^e  is  the  glory  [Acts  7  a]  and 
the  covenants  [cp  Acts  7  Bland  the  vine  of  the  law  (Acts  7  3853), 
and  the  [divine]  service  [Acts7 1]  and  ine  promises '  [Acts  7  5] — 

ri  Aarp«<a  jiai  at  (S'svyf  Aim).  The  allusion  to  iheother  prerogative 
of  the  '  inheritance  nAiifMi^ta,  Acts  7  O  is  too  incidental  to 
afford  any  basis  for  a  theoiy  (Bacon)  which  regards  this  section 
in  the  speech  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  Alexandrian  n>iritualis> 
of  the  lerritorial  'inheritance'  into  a  non.local  wonhip 


however  real,  the  local  and  nuional  culnunalion  oFit  in  the 
history  of  Israel  wan  not  final,  implying  that  iti  fulfilment  lay 
inihe  for  future  (cp  Heb.  4 1^  8-iiX 
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the  temple,  he  argues  (40-43  44-50)  that  neither  law  nor 
temple  had  come  until  compaiativdy  bue  in  the 
nadooal  history,  the  tem[de  in  fact  only  in  Sirionon's 
reign  ;  yet,  previously  to  that,  the  ^uritual  revdatian  of 
God  bad  beoi  earned  on  in  foreign  lands  (for  Mraham, 
V.  3,  Moses,  w.  30  33.  and  Israel,  v.  38).  Even  the 
temple  itself,  as  the  prophets  testified,  formed  no 
adequate  or  absolute  medium  for  sixh  a  spiritual 
revelation  (the  tacit  inference  being,  of  course,  that  it 
could  not  tlMKfore  be  any  blas;diemy  or  treadieiy  to 
OT  rdigion  to  assert,  as  Jesus  had  done,  that  even  the 
temple  was  not  indispensable  or  final ). '  And  as  for  the 
law  of  Moses  (i),  with  its  divine  vitality  and  power  (to 
whi<^,  answering  613/.,  Stefrfien  does  ample  justice, 
38  53),  not  only  had  it,  like  tiie  tem[^,  been  preceded 
revelations  ,  of  drcumcirion),  but  its  f&ander 
Iwd  been  misunderstood  (7>s  LJ^  2  so),  rejected,  and 
thwarted  by  the  very  people  (in  ^ypt  34-35,  ^  ^ 
wilderness  36-39)  to  whom  God  had  sent  lum  as  ruler 
and  redeemer.  Thankless,  perverw,  and  obtuse : 
such  had  been  their  nature  all  along.  Hencr  their 
failure  to  welcome  Jesus  with  his  authority  and  creative 
power  to  establish  a  new  and  final  fonn  at  worslup 
which  should  correspond  to  the  ideal  of  the  OT.  This 
resistance,  so  far  from  being  loyalty  to  rdigion,  spdt 
both  imfiaithfiilness  and  disaMer  to  k,  lepreicating 
indeed  a  conservatism  to  the  letter  and  the  fonn  of 
religioa  which  the  fresh  and  fiiller  current  of  the  S|nrit 
would  leave  stranded.  Moses  predicted'  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  a  second  Moses,  and  Stephen 
argues  vehemently  (in  quite  a  characteristic  Lucan 
foshion,  cp  Lk.  lOag  /.  2417  /.  Acts  2803,  etc)  that 
the  true  ohservanoe  of  the  Law  would  lead  its  ilevoiees 
to  Jesus  (51-53):  real  loyalty  to  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  odminates  in  Christian  fiuth,  the  line  of  con- 
tinuity nmning  from  the  OT  prophets  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Whereas,  he  grimly  suggests,  Jesns  had  been 
indeed  a  second  Moses : '  his  rejection,  dtK  to  the  same 
obstinacy  and  rebellious  spirit  (51  /,)  that  Moses  and 
his  successors*  (5a)  encooniered.  is  really  a  pniof  of  his 
genuine  Messiahship.  In  short,  the  argament  ends  with 
a  flashing  retort.  Stei^n  hurls  ba^  the  charge  of 
disloyalty  on  bis  accusers,  implying,  in  characteristically 
Alexandrian  and  yet  also  in  OT  fa^ion,  that  the  Jewish 

'  Stephen's  reference  to  the  Solomonic  temple  it  curt  and 
cool,  but  intended  to  depict  its  relative  worth  rather  than  its 
utter  incompatibility  with  OT  rcligimi.  His  point,  driven  home 
by  the  citation  from  It.  M  i^,  is  that  God  ix  not  bound  to  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  Tree  to  reveal  himself  in  wider  and  leas 
external  ways  ;  compared  to  the  spiritual  worship  of  God  given 
by  lesui  («i  48),  even  the  temple  service  is  merely  another 
golaen  calf.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  book  circulaied  after 
70  A.D.,  this  line  of  aixument  would  be  specially  aot,  proving 
that  the  destruction  oT  the  temple  was  no  irreparaole  Iob  Io 
religion. 

9  r.  37  is  of  cardinal  moment  to  the  aiKUment  of  the  sneech  in 
iu  extant  form,  since  it  destroys  the  Jewish  tdaim  utai  the 
Mosaic  culiua  and  legislalion  were  final.  Hie  pn^et-Me^ah, 
ax  a  second  Hoses,  at  least  equal  to  the  first  in  aothoritr,  must 
have  the  rigbt  to  supersede  or  transcend  previous  revdatioos. 
True,  the  Jews  had  rejected  him  whom  Stephen  claimed  as  the 
true  Messiah.  But  that  was  no  decisive  argument  against  him, 
for  they  had  done  the  same  to  the  first  Moses.  Thus,  alihongh 
tr.  37  has  all  the  appeuance  of  a  parcntheHS  or  editorial  addi- 
tion of  Lk.,  even  so  it  would  only  sharpen  an  idea  already 
present  in  the  original  and  (like  4 11}  reflect  a  conect  reading  of 
the  Kimidve  source. 

'  So  the  Lucan  addition  (7  ro)  '  and  wisdom '  aal  ae^iaj-  (cp 
n)B  Lk.  S  40  sa  (Bacon)T  The  idea  dominates  I  be  Cb  mtmtimi 
R*eegniliomt\e.g.,\-3^%  Cp  ActsS  t3/;=7  35  (Lk.  •aaX).  Of 
course  the_Messianic  interpmationofDL  18 1%/.,  reprodnced  in 
Acts  737,  is  a  misapplicatioa  of  the  original  sense,  whidi  refcn 
not  to  an  individual  but  to  a  succession  or  order  oT  prophets  in 
Israel. 

*  Why  thepropheu(4a-sa)T  Because  (WRS,  OT/C,  994^^ 
they  had  vainly  but  viKorousIy  protested  against  the  formal 
tendencies  of  OT  piety  which  with  the  teinplc  became  crystallised 
into  vet  more  ceremonial  wonhip.  Without  pmnouncins  the 
establishment  of  the  temple  itself  a  fresh  tolren  of  the  nation's 
sensuous  tnas,  the  ^leaker  plainly  hints  that  the  Levitical  ritual 
had  thereby  acquired  a  fatal  promuKocc  which  tended  10 
obliterate  that  smritual  wmthip  for  which  the  prophets  stood, 
and  to  produce  the  fiirtfaer  effect  of  rendering  the  wovshippers 
incapable  of  estinuuing  God's  better  and  qwitiial  rwelatioB. 
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rejection  of  Jesos  was  an  mtegral  part  of  the  sensuous 
temper  and  extentalism  with  which  they  had  all  along 
been  blind  and  dull  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
Law  and  the  prophets.'  Circumcision  they  had  had  ; 
but  it  had  brought  no  moral  devotion  (8,  58).  Prophets 
they  had  had  ;  yet  only  to  disbelieve  and  persecute  (37 
43  48  59).  A  spiritual  and  heavenly  law  {\6yui  ^urra, 
'  vim  vitalem  habentes,"  Blass)  they  had  received  ; '  yet 
only  to  prove  unEaithful  to  it  (38/,  53)  by  turning  it 
into  a  dead  letter. 

As  we  possess  only  an  epitome  of  the  speech,  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  w.  51-53'  imply  some 
_  1     o    interruption    on    the    part    of  the 

^'  angry  audience,  now  awakening  to 
the  speaker's  drift,  or  whether  some  part  of  the  source 
has  been  omitted  by  the  editor  (Sdivraobeck).  The 
■words  are  abrupt  and  fioaL  This  curt,  stinging  thnist, 
which  formed  the  climax  of  the  harangue,  roused  a 
heat  of  anger  in  the  audience  which,  at  Stephen's 
further  blasphemous  cry  (56),  passed  into  a  scream  of 
horror.  Nothing  is  said  atx>ut  any  formal  conviction 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  The  offender  is  simply  stoned 
to  death  outude  the  city — the  regular  method  and  place 
of  punishment  for  blasphemy  {Lev.  24i4-i6,  cp  Lk.  499}. 

For  the  Jews  to  put  any  criminal  thus  to  death  upon 
their  own  responsibility  was  utterly  illegal  (cp  Jn.  I831) ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  evidence  to  show  that  a  year  or 
two  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Roman  authority  in  the 
capital  was  seriously  reUxed,  or  that — as  afterwards 
(61,  63  A.D.)  at  the  murder  of  James  the  brother  of 
Jesus — an  interregnum  between  two  proouators  was 
taken  advantage  of,  or  that  the  sentence  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  formally  connived  at,  if  not  ratified, 
by  the  Roman  officials.  At  the  same  time,  the  broad 
unquestionable  fact  ttiat  the  Jews  proceeded  to  persecute 
the  Christians  without  hindrance,  whilst  the  Christians 
not  merely  fled  from  Jerusalem,  where  the  Roman 
power  was  strong,  but  never  had  recourse  to  the  civil 
power  as  a  shield  against  their  tormentors,  suggests 
that  the  Jewish  authorities  must  have  had  some  sanction 
or  other  *  for  their  outburst,  although  the  historian — 
wishing  pertiaps*  to  conv^  the  impression  that  such 

1  Stephen  makes  no  attempt  to  expltun  the  canse  of  this 
obduTAcy.  Hese«nutoregaid  it  ms  innate.  In  £f.  Bam.  0 /l, 
where  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  customs  is 
propounded  as  their  original  sense,  the  failure  of  the  J«ws  to 
apprehend  this  is  attrihuted  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  angel 
(«ro^i^«'  avTovt)  and  to  their  ^po^  into  idolatry.  Stephen's 
speech,  upon  the  other  hand  (as  Sab*Uer  rightly  ooints  out),  is 
at  once  the  complement  and  the  development  of  Jesus'  parame 
in  Lk. 309^  As  a  historical  retrospect  it  is  unduly  severe; 
but  as  a  word  for  the  immediate  situation  of  the  speaker  it 
possessed  a  telUi^  force.  The  thought  of  ?  is  remarkably 
in  line  (cp  O.  Holtiroann,  £.e6em  jesu,  336)  with  Lk.  1834^ 
(cp  11 40),  «4iet«  Jesus  speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  who  has 
repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  the  Jews,  and  finallv  the  Messiah, 
only  to  meet  the  same  bte.  See  Ep.  SarK.6  11  So  the  Son  of 
God  cajne  in  the  flesh  in  order  that  he  might  sum  up  and  com. 
plete  the  uns  of  those  who  persecuted  his  propbccs  to  thedeath.' 

'  Stephen  does  not  1^  nearly  as  far  as  Bam.  (46-s)  which 
flatly  denies  that  the  Jews  possessed  the  real  law  of  God :  'ouis 
it  is,  they  lost  it '  by  the  idolatrous  abcmuion  mentioned  in 
Acts  7  39.41.  He  distinctly  upholds  the  living  authority  of  the 
Law  (in  contrast  10  Paul,  Gal.  8ai);  onlvj  whilst  Bam. 
14 1-4  denies  that  the  Jews  ever  got  this  divine  covenant, 
Stephen  argues  that  they  sot  it  and  failed  to  keep  it  (Acts  7  53>. 
So  ^  Esd.  14a9^  from  the  Jewish  standpoint:  'our  fathers 
received  the  law  of  life  which  they  kept  not,  which  ye  also  hav« 
transgressed  after  them ' ;  also  Acts  15 10. 

a  Lucan  close  to  original  UB-so),  Holtzmann,  ZtVT  (1885), 
434-438.  McGiffert  finds  in  them  the  theroe  of  the  speedt,  vie, 
that  temple- worship  is  not  enough,  demanding  obedieot  and 
spiritual  nearts  among  the  worshippenc  But  uwe  is  nothing 
(Ustinctively  Christian  in  such  an  attitude. 

*  Though  this  finds  no  support  in  the  words  '  1  gave  my  vote,' 
aar^tw^a  ^T^**  which  are  merely  a  rhetorically  vivid 

expresuon  of  agreement  (8 1).  Paul  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Sa}ihedrin. 

'  Consonant  with  his  umal  tendencr^  to  emphasise  the  Jews 
as  the  real  enemies  of  the  faith  and  to  avoid  blaming  the 
Roman  authorities.  The  first  martyrdom  of  Christianity  was 
brought  abodt  by  false  evidence  and  tumultuous  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  auihoriiiesUs  13  ij:,  etc),  and  betokened  no 
coOiBOn  et  the  Roman  autbocities  witb  the  new  fiuth. 
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violence  was  iU^at- *has  failed  to  notice  it  Hie  &irest 

solution  of  the  critical  problem  is  to  suppose  that 
Stephen  perished  in  a  fanatical  riot,  the  accoimt  of 
which  ended  with  83.  The  editor,  however,  has  added 
not  merely  611  / ,  15  but  also  758  8i^,  3  to  the  original 
source,  drawing  in  the  latter  interpolations  upon  a 
tradition  which  was  no  doubt  accurate. 

The  editorial  hand,  or  a  difierent  source,  in  at  least 
758  8 1#,  3  is  widely  recognised — by  Bledc,  Weiss 
(adding  7ss  59^«).  Clenien,  Sorof,  KrOger  ITLZ 
1885,   399),   Wendt,    Hilgenfeld   (adding  56,  59), 
Schmiedel  {ACTS,  g  10),  lAo&Mt  (Misiorical New  Test., 
429,  431,  667-670),  and  Bacon.    Originally  the  source 
(.58/)  ran  'they  stoned  Stephen,'  etc.  (A(doj36Xoin' 
rial  "Lri^nmv  jc.r.X. ) ;  the  insertion  of  58^  left '  stoned ' 
without  an  object,  and  necessitated  its  rqietition 
awkwardly  in  59.    Again  81a  is  obviously  parenthetic, 
i  whilst  8  3  repeats  the  prolcptic  8  ti  t  tmless  the  latter  be 
'  also  excised  {as  by  Weiss  and  Schmiedel).    It  is  plain 
i  that  Stephen  died,  not  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
I  (613  758^),  but  on  account  of  his  own  recent  word  and 
,  confession.     The  references  to  Saul,  which  are  quite 
'  authentic,  link  the  source  to  what  follows,  and  it  is 
i  needless  to  dwell  on  the  dramatic  effect  ^  dt  this  silent 
figure  watching  the  opening  stni|^le  of  a  campaign  in 
I  which  be  himself  was  presently  to  play  so  diverse  and 
prominent  a  part.'''     A  similar  result  in  general  is 
reached  by  those  who  bisect  the  whole  narrative — e.g. , 
Feine  (61-6  ia-14         B9-34  44-50  ^if.  81a  3  with  611  15 
7aa-a8  3S-43  S'-53  WS*  Ss/ 8 »*"»).  JflngSt  (89/  iae^i4 
7  I'll  99-34  44-50  5S3-fo8i4  e,  with  6i-ti,  ^be•%  11  15 
7aa-3a  35-43  51-583  8109-3),  aiul  Spitta  (6  1-6  9-13(1  7a-54 
57-580  8i*-a,  with  67  /  rai-is  7i  ss/  58^-60  81a  3).  M" 
I  by  less  radical  investigators  such  as  Blass  (759^>  a  Lucan 
I  touch)  and  Ramsay(758  81,  Lucan  touches  reproducing 
Patil's  agonised  confession  when  Philip  narrated  the 
e[»sode,  89-839,  at  Csesarea).     If  one  is  disinclined  to 
follow  those  who  (Spitta,  J.  Weiss,  Hilgenfeld,  etc.) 
adhere  to  the  substantial  integrity,  as  to  the  histnicity, 
of  the  speech,  the  most  toiable  alternative  is  to  consider 
that  it  represents  a  single  source  mwe  or  less  edited 
{B.  Weiss,  Wendt,  Holtzmann) :  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  author's  practice  in  the  third  gospel  (Wernle, 
SynopHscKe  t'rage,  18,  cp  146)  to  deal  more  freely  with 
j  narratives  than   with    discourses  in  the  traditional 
materials  which  lay  before  him. 

The  chief  linguistic  terms  characteristic  of  61-8  j  (especially 
in  the  speech),  which  do  not  recur  elsewhere  «tber  m  Acta  or  in 
the  rest  of  the  NT  litemnie,  are  :— 'defend,'  Kjithti  (7  94); 
'raorder,'  tJw«4>«nf  (Bi>;  'leutt,'  t>FTwfwn«(75i)i  'uncv 


^  The  whole  story  is  full  of  admirable  effects  produced  by  an 
author  who  could  write  effectively  as  well  as  piously  ;  e.g-,  the 
literary  art  shown  in  the  sonorous  opening  of  the  speech, 
dramatic  touches  like  the  glow  of  6  is,  '  tkty  undtrtlood  fuf.' 
'  andke^t  it  not^  and  *  MefiU  atUef^  (contrasting  this  death 
with  the  three  already  mentioned,  vii,,  Judas,  Ananias,  and 
Sapphira),  the  vision  of  T  59  with  Jesus  lianding  (not '  sitting ' 
as  usual)  to  welcome  his  martyr  (cp  Rev.  5  6),  the  c<Mitrast  of 
Stephen  s  denunciadon  and  nis  forgiving  q>irit,  and  the 
oratorical  handling  of  the  various  themes  in  the  harangue. 
759^  seems  to  echo  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(especially  the  martyrs)  passed  directly  to  God :  cp  Titlus,  45  ; 
SchQr.  Hist  ii.  2  iBo. 

>  See  Paui^  I  7.  Mommsen  {ZNW,  1901  85/),  taking  ivT^ 
y^yet  fiov  (Gal.  1 14)  in  its  local  sense  (  =  birthpWx,  cp  Acta  4  96 
18  3  94),  considers  that  Paul  directed  hts  attack  upon  tne  lepara* 
lists  (including  e.f.,  Andronicusand  Junias?  Rom.  167)in  Tarsus; 
whidi  gives  a  good  sense  to  Gal.  I  ag,  but  hardly  fits  in  with 
Acts  8391/  Ina  famous  passage  (Essay  on  '  Sea«t  Societies,' 
IVarit  ^i86jl  0  385-989)  de  Quincey  discusses  the  uneasiness 
and  fascination  stin^  by  such  martyrdoms  in  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  spectators,  and  argues  that  the  radiant  countenance 
of  Stephen  'bringing  down  to  earth  some  revelation  of  a 
bria^imess  in  the  slcv,  the  fountains  of  which  were  intercepted 
to  Paul,  perplexed  oim  ;  haunted  him  sleeping,  troubled  nim 
when  awake.  .  ■  .  Upon  this  we  may  be  sure  that  Paul  brooded 
intensely,  and  that  the  noonday  scene  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
did  but  quicken  and  ante-date  a  result  which  would  at  any  rate 
have  followed  in  the  end.'  [Cp  col.  4081^^]  The  psychologicaJ 
nexus,  alluded  to  in  this  passage,  is  reflected  in  the  narratives  of 
Acts,  and  proliably  fnumed  one  of  the  subordinate  aims  vriiidi 
the  writer  had  in  view  as  he  fused  the  Stepben-agiirca  and  the 
Panlin*  tradhion  logcther.   See  funbsr  buimr. 
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cumdwd,  Uir^fMrot  f7  51) ;  '  gnub,  tAn!x«  (7  54) :  '  coma 
T I       i_u     ■"CT,*  SioMjifo^  (7  45) ;    umpire,'  tiutoimf* 
8.  UngltiinO  (73735);  'expoK,'  »9*TOf(7i9);  'coming,' 
AntWrai  of    Mtuvi;  (7u):    'thruu  out,'  J{wMu  (74^ 
imnntfTt      18739*1);  'beyond.'  tiW««.™(7  43);  'daily, 

'deal ciafiily,'  t<ara«viU£i>fuu  (T  19);  'pou«uion,  fjutTEurx'vic 
(7s  4;);  ' Uunentalion,  TKorrrrft  (9a);  'ravage,'  AvfLOtvofiu 
€83);  'red«mer,'  (AuTpwnfT  (Tjs  ;  cp  Heb.  9i3  Lk.  IdB  33B); 
remove,'  Vtraic^u  (7443);  *  nuikea  calf,' /uw^inrotna  (741); 
'  neglect,'  wvpaSttipiit  (Si):  'com,'  tririor  (7 13)  ;  '  slilTneckeo,' 
lo-xAiifioT^jimAat  {751);      stir  up,'  ottjoiku  (61a);  'bury,' 

Jtfvwotufi*  (a  3) ;  'set  al  one,' w>iiAAaQ'(rH  (7  26);  'slain  beast,' 
r^yuw  (743):  'suborn,'  viro^oAAta  (611);  'sustenance,' 
j^prania  (7 11);  'buy,'  f uf^a^ai  (7 ifi) :  'appeared,'  tw^Af 
(m  sudden  human  appearance,  T36I  Of  these  31,  no  fewer 
tbm  iB  (marked  |)  come  from  the  LXX  or  Philo,  a  fitct  which 
(•specially  as  the  citations  are  loose  and  unintentional)  corrobor- 
ates the  impression  of '  Hellenbtic  or  Alexandrian  colour.' 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  such  distinctively 
Luctui  traits  as  av  with  optative,  ii  km',  iyJytTo  with  infinitive. 
iy  TY  with  infinitive,  Kaff  iiitipw,  sot  avr^,  ^Mfiari,  wof  (orat) 
o  Anot,  nc  with  a  noun,  and  rb  or      before  prepositions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lucan  phraseology  of  the  passage 
.shows  that  if  a  written  source  underlies  the  record  it  has  been 
worked  overi*  by  the  editor ;  see  the  following  favourite  or 


.    . .  iteadily,'  aTtw'f"      'S  7  55); 

I;  'and  there  arose,'  iytitTv  j«<S  i);  'balie,  ^p'^  (7  '9)'i 
listry,'  tioxoyia  (61  *)',  'open,'  SiayoCffa  (7j6);  'cut,' 
"tiairfiim  (754);  'scatter  abroad,'  *Sta^rtCpia  (81):  'arrange,' 
8iaraircna(7  44);  'juiit,'  *ji«a(ot  (Messianic  title,  8  14  753  22  14); 
'seventy,'    'iffioii^iannv,  (714);  with    dative  (7544); 

tlmw  (7  I  33) ;  '  expose,'  'furn'^mit  (7  3i) ;  '  before,'  JtwviOK 
(AsyC,  74e):  'the  folk>wiii2  tday),  'rp  twmiin  [Wpfl  (7  3«); 

in  those  day*,'  iy  rtut  ^ri^poit  ravnttc  (Oi);  send  forth,' 
ffa<roirr<AAia  (7  13);  'year,'  jrot  (7d  34  43)  ;  'devout,'  '(vAo^qt 


KoAou^KOt  (758);  'beh<'''!,'  >r«r<4>-9>'<i"  M3t,  cp  Heb.Si  034); 
'famine,'  Au,m  (7  11);  ' ^ttei  tbeac  l,hbgs,'  luri  ravra.  (7 7) ; 
'summon,'  "fMromUni  (714);  '■Doath,'  ft^v  (7ao);  'young 
man,'  'mtwtf  (7  5a);  tw^jj^— Rumam  (7 35 -Lk.  244);  'now, 
rSv  (743^53);  'house  of  Isnel,  bIbik  'Iv/m^A  (J43);  'with 
oncaccord,'  h^MttipMUw  (Tj?):  'siglli'.'  op««f»«  (73');  5*  in 
attraction  (Jiajl  45);  'at  the  feet,  wafi  rt>^  ir^m  (758); 
«Aq9ot  (6  3  5  =communiiy,  UeiiiiiL  J^fH*  BibtUtudien,  59); 
'multiply,'  xXiftvtm  (fli):  'tacept,' wA^r  (81);  'full  of  the 
(Holyl  Spirit,"  irA^p^  ^rvtvu.  |n>ii5ij)  (B3S7ss):  'avenge,' 
•iroi«ti'  txltunim'i'  ritmQ  't^  V- f  ,V  1^  ^34);  'betrayer,'  wpo- 
Krit  (7  5a  Lit.  8  IS  a  Tin;.  ,1  ■  1';,  J;  -il.i/w  before,*  'rpoitaray- 
y^AAw  (753);  'go  before,'  *TtpDmptmo  (7 10  Lk.ljS);  'unto^* 
irwif,  of  speech  (73);  '  worJ,'  (On);  'host,'  "crrpaTta, 

043  Lk.2i3);  'kindred,'  *trv)  fyivtta.  (T 3  14  Lk,ltt); 
(7;  ■  " 


M  (U  7  la  1 36  83);  ■  oI  lorty  ycara,  T»(r.7-«paJti) vn* nw  (i  33,  cp 
18  18);  To5  with  infinitive  u  19);  ToCroi'=him  (735,  cp  233 


IM  proper  names  like  'Libertine,'  'At^fpriMw; 
'Chaldsan,*  XoASatof ;  '  Hellenist,'  'EAA)7pi(7ti7<  ;  and '  Rephan, 
Pf^^ ;  the  phrase  '  Son  of  Man '  (T  56  =  Lk.  22  69,  almost  only 
use  of  name  outside  gospels),  7o  =  5t7  (Clem. Rom.  4/!);  the 
conception  of  Jesus  as  the  prophet  tike  Moses  (737,  cp  S33 
and  Lk.7i&39  1639/  2437},  Acts  7a7  =  Lk.  IS  14  ;  uoiiov 
with  pic.  (7ia,  cp  L,k.433),  Acts6io  =  Lk.21 15  Acts733= 
Lk.  24  I Q—' preserve  alive,'  $uoyom<rAu  {Lk.  17  33  Acts  7 19 
I  Tim.  0 13,  only);  'visit,'  inmi^aat-u  (T  33,  cp  Lk.  1 78  7  iS); 
and  one  instance  of  the  Lucan  partiality  for  Ls.  40.tltf  (Acts  7  47^; 
as  in  Bam.  16  a  with  ti  riv  for  aol  rocoi  and  dvx>  fo''  V^X 
The  significance  of  this  episode  for  early  Cnristionity 

t.  nnUfiouoe  u*^ 
i^mIu^      those  outstanding  crises  when,  as  the 
OX  9puom,     historian  of  AcU  loved  to  show,  the 
fanatical  and  malicious  opposition  of  Judaism  to  the 
1  Peculiar  to  Hebrewsand  Lk.-Acts  (including  Acts  0-83)  are  ; 
'goodly,'  ao-Tfiof ;  '  star,' atrrpov ;  'custom,'  iflos  (except  Jn. 
19  40^ ;  '  bring  in,'  riv^tv-ta0iu  (except  Jtu  18 16) ;  '  trembhng 
for  fear,'   irT(n^a% ;    Red    Sea,  'V.ituipa  fioAoirtra. ;  'devout,' 
tMo^ift  (group); '  he  that  bears  rule,'  tr/^ftovt  (except  Mt.  26 
citation);  'rest,' nararaJdv  -trit ;  '  change,' or 'remove,'  iina- 
riSivai  (except  Jude  4) ;  sojourn  -er,  trapouM'a  -ot  (literal  sense): 
'  patriarch,'  irarpiApxts  ',  hand  of  God  (except  i  Pet.  66)  ;  'made 
with  hands,' vfipoiroiiTTot  of  temple  (except  Mk.  14  58).    See  also 
Acu  7  f4  ■=  Heb.  8  3-<. 

■  This  is  i>erhaps  betrayed  also  in  the  occasional  roughnesses 
of  construction— f.f.,  the  change  of  subject  in  4  ('removed,* 
fMT^tvTvX  S  ('  begat,'  and  10  ('  made.'  xanmifffA 

though  Weiss  goes  too  far  in  taking  passages  like  ioc-16  and 
^330,  a6-30,  sfy-i  M  editorial  additions  inserted  in  view  of 
's  (lentileOinstian  audience. 
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new  faith  only  served  to  accelerate  the  extension  of  that 
faith  to  the  Gentiles.  But,  further,  it  was  an  epoch  when 
persecution  broke  upon  the  Church  io  general  as  well 
as  upon  individuab,  owing  to  the  foot  that  the  Jewish 
authorities  for  the  first  time  (witbio  a  year  or  so  of  Ae 
Cnicifiidon — i.e.,  30-31  a. d.  reaUsed  the  radical  con- 
sequences of  the  gospel  as  preached  by  more  outspoken 
Christians,  who  could  appeal  honestly  to  the  authoritj' 
of  Jesus  himself.  Hitherto  these  distinctive  principles 
of  Christianity,  with  their  far-reaching  issues,  had  been 
tolerated  mainly  because  they  had  not  been  adeqiutely 
expressed.  Hence  the  fitM  and  comparatively  in- 
active attempts  of  the  authorities  to  keep  the  new 
movement  ia  check,  as  wdl  as  the  general  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the  Nazarenes  io  Jerusalem.  The  twelve 
lacked  neither  courage  nor  sincerity.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  shown 
anything  of  the  same  insight  into  the  tradition  of 
Jesus  which  they  preserved,  as  outsiders  tike  Stephen, 
Philip,  and  PauL  Upon  men  like  ttiese  fell  the  brunt 
of  the  advance  wbidi  bad  to  t>e  made,  if  Ciiristianity 
was  ever  to  be  an)rthing  more  than  a  Jewish  sect.  With 
the  spiritual  freedom  and  universal  range  of  the  new 
faith,  as  urged  by  Stephen  and  others,  the  twelve 
probably  were  in  essential  sympathy ;  indeed  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Stephen  carried  the 
majority  (yet  cp  21  ao-aa)  (rf  the  church,  willingly  or 
reluctantly,  with  him  in  his  outspoken  statements.  It 
is  one  thing,  however,  to  approve  a  course  of  action, 
another  and  a  nobler  thing  to  start  it.  All  credit  Sat 
the  more  difficult  step,  with  the  wisdom  and  courage 
which  it  involved  at  this  period,  is  due  to  Stephen, 
whose  stand  had  a  further  liberating  effect — hardly 
contemplated  himself— of  forcing  the  early  C^hristians 
mto  a  consciousness  of  then-  real  relation  to  the  orthodox 
Judaism,  side  by  side  with  whidi  most  of  them  had 
hitherto  lived  in  peaces  "Hie  break  had  to  come, 
although  as  yet  both  sides  had  been  for  diSerent  reasons 
slow  to  disturb  the  statxs  qw.^  '  There  is  an  inner 
freedom  which  may  grow  side  by  side  with  an  allegiance 
fostoed  by  birth  and  custom,  prejudice  and  piety. 
But  men  first  become  conscious  of  this  freedom  when  a 
demand  is  made  that  restricts  it,  or  when  it  is  assailed 
on  account  of  some  consequence  already  deduced  from 
it  by  the  enemy,  but  not  as  yet  patent  to  the  mind 
that  cherishes  it'  (Weizsttcker).  Such  an  awakening 
came  to  early  Christianity  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen. 
He  first  expressed  a  latent  antithesis  of  [Hincjple, 
grasping  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  a  thoroughness  and 
penetration  which  enabled  him  to  formulate  certain 
questions,  afterwards  elabcHated  difierently  yet  along 
the  same  line  by  one  who  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
his  murder.  This  is  all  the  more,  retnarkable,  because 
the  stimulus  originally  came  not — as  in  later  contro- 
versies—out of  practical  exigencies  due  to  the  unlimited 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  entirely  from  the  inward 
fidelity  of  one  man  (who  bad  not  belonged  to  the 
original  disdples)  40  the  principle  of  religiotis  freedom 
in  the  sfririt  and  sayings  of  Jesus.* 

The  dependence  of  the  Stejrften-namtive  opoa  acntal  of  die 
best  authenticated  portions  of  the  Syno^c  tnditkm  (fee  the 
Johanninc,  see  Wendt's  Ltkrt  Jetu  [ET1,  S  has  been 
already  noted ;  4  the  general  similarity  of  several  details  in  the 
accounts  of  hLs  death  and  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  (f^.,  Lk.2S66= 

'  One  early  tradition,  followed  by  Usuardus,  Petavius,  and 
other  mediKvnl  and  Later  scholars,  put  Stephen's  martyrdom  in 
the  same  vear  as  the  Ascension. 

I  As  the  subsequent  history',  down  to  the  third  century, 
.shows,  there  was  a  recurring  tcnden^  to  ^raWtate  hack  into 
Judaism  on  the  part  of  certain  Chiistnn  aides  (cp  Hamadi^ 
DoemtiifeKkichU,  ¥.T\ix^/.). 

'  In  Its  account  of  the  persecutions  conducted  by  that 
' inimicus  homo' Paul),  C/em.  Jtami.  1  70^,  like  H^e- 
sippus,  ignores  Stephen ;  James  is  for  Hegesippus  the  proio- 
martyr,  though  in  Eus.  NEv.^s  Stephen  reappears  as  the 
model  witness  of  Christ. 

4  It  depends  upon  the  critiatl  view  taken  of  Jn.  4  31-94. 
whether  tnat  passage  be  regarded  as  a  later  expansion  of  the 
idea  suggestecf  in  Acts  7  4S  J.,  or  as  embodying  a  ^nuine  logion 
of  Jesus(cp  Jn.  3 19-33)  to  the  effect  that  only  mrttual  wonlup 
in  nis  name  answered  to  ttie  mie  ideal  til  the  O'T  tcvelatiBik 
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AdiSia)  is  not  nniatoral  In  a  historian  who  is  concenwd  to 
describe  how  loyalty  to  the  anthority  and  idca«  of  the  fereat 
proto-Mutyr  broiisbt  ooo  of  his  foUomts  to  a  like  fote.  Such 
GonfitmiBiion  was  uientable,  tboufh  it  k  not  easy  to  determine 
how  &T  it  was  consciops  WM  literary.  It  is  disttoctly  curious, 
however,  that  Use  witnesses  and  an  alliiuoD  to  jesns'  saying 
about  the  temple  should  be  introduced  here  by  an  author  who 
deKbeiatdy  omits  both  fkcts  from  his  Dsrrative  oT  Jesus'  trial ; 
and  also  that  the  authentic  saying  on  the  Crass  (Uc  89  34a>— 
irtiich  does  not  form  part  of  the  original  third  soqiel  ffiKtHUt. 
Xn>  Tttt.  6s4)-~shoiiM  be  reflected  in  Acts7«o  (cp  UcSas, 
ActsS  17  I337A  just  as  it  was  actually  quoted  by  the  brother  of 
jesns  at  his  maityrdoin  (M>|m  ydmra  A^ym-  k6m  M  winp 
M^afrrntc*  «A  wp  mZmin  n  a«tiiv«iu',  cpf  sXandby  the  Lyons 
martyrs  (Eus.  HBv.i^  There  is  one  \-eryNgnificant  change, 
however,  in  Acts  759  (=UcSS  46),  emphaMsedby  the  preceduig 
words  'calling  upon,*  ImuiaXaSpinroi'  (sc.  liiffoSv).  Tlie  sinular 
paralleb  between  Stephen  and  Paul  (0i3=Sl38  $9=21 3127, 
CO  S4i9)  ai«  of  no  literary  ug^nificance  whatever,  nor  u 
Stephen's  speech  a  literarv  expansion  of  certain  Pauline  ideas. 
For,  whilst  critidsm  has  learned  to  do  justice  to  the  powerful 
impression  ^ee  above ;  also  R.  H.  Hulton's  Tfutlagical Euays,^ 
318 and  Peine,  Dtu  Geutxt^frtitt  Evamg.  dtt  Paubu,  1^99,' 
pp.  \ft/,  83 made  by  Stephen's  religious  consciousness  upon 
Paul,  Stephen  cannot  be  described  as  a  forerunner  of  Paul 
without  serious  limitations.  In  Stephen  an  original  element 
woriced  like  a  ferment,  which  difierentiated  him  not  simply 
from  his  leading  oontemporaiies,  but  from  the  line  subsequently 
followed  by  Paul  The  very  occurrence  of  similar  ideas — ^i^.,  in 
Rom.  9-11  (Acts7s3=tThess.Si4X,  see  Origenon  Mt  IS57)— 
is  one  of  several  prooB  that  sucn  ideas  were  widespread  in 
certain  circles  of  early  Christianity,  and  the  points  of  oufetence 
are  upon  the  whole  nu»e  tangible  than  the  points  in  common 
between  the  two  men.  Paul  was  not  interested  in  the  cultus- 
questioD  at  all;  Stephen  was.  Yet  Stephen  never  raised  the 
question  of  the  Gentiles,!  as  Paul  did  from  the  first.  Nor  did 
he,  like  Paul  in  general,  view  the  Law  as  superseded  by  grace ; 
in  Hellen'istic  f^ion  Stephen  traces  a  spiritual  current  through 
Jewish  history,  believing  that  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  and  obedience  to  tae  spirit,  would  have  saved  the  Jews 
from  their  ancient  lapses,  even  from  the  culminating  lapse  at 
the  aucifixion.  Ptr  contra,  as  has  been  alreadv  in^cated 
(II  3i  6)i  Stephen  bad  not  advanced  to  the  position  wnich  in  later 
writers  may  be  termed  disiinctively  Alexandrian. 

The  scanty  and  worthless  l^ends  upon  Stephen,  collected 
byllllemont  IMintairts;  Eng.  ed.  1735.  pp.  3S3-359X  mainlj- 
cluster  round  the  place  and  time  of  his  death,  and  thefiiidmgofhis 
relics.  According  to  one  tradition  of  the  fifth  century,  Be  was 
buried,  thanks  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  Gamaliel,  at  Kafr 
Gamala  in  presence  of  the  lamentine  apostles.  His  festival 
seems  to  have  been  held  generally  on  tne  a6th  of  December,  the 
day  following  Christmas ;  which  occasioned  Augustine's  saying 
that  unless  &xl  had  first  become  man  to  die  for  men,  men  would 
never  have  found  courage  to  die  for  God.  Bpiphanius  {Har. 
3O4)  luunbers  Stephen  among  the  Seventy,  and  one  curious 
liadidon  (followed  oy  Dante,  Purg.  15)  describes  him  as  a  youth. 

In  addition  to  the  critical  editions  of  Acts,  ad  he.,  the  mono- 
graphs on  sourtre-criticism  (Acts,  i  11),  and  various  biographies 
of  Paul,  see  especially  'Baur's  Pauiut 
10.  UbUOgiaiaiy.  (ET),  1 39^ ;  ^ZcUer's  CoHUnts  and 
Origin  of  Acts  (ET)  Xsy/-^^  S17S-176; 
EwaW's  History  of  Israel,  ET  7  t55-i64 ;  GfrBrer,  DU  ktilire 
Sagt  iti^),  lioSyC;  Renan,  Let  AMtrtt,  chap.B;  Raucti, 
St.Kr.  (1857).  35a-368 ;  F.  Nitisch,  Had.  (i860),  479-5oa ;  •Witi, 
/DT  (187O,  588-606  Ifinding  the  red  thread  of  the  speed)  in 
74B/]:  W.  Schmidt,  Bericki  d.  Ap.-gtick.  Sbtr  Stepk. 
(.88=);  Sahatier,  L'a/>6ire  Paul  (ET),  39-46;  Pfleiderer,  Dot 
Urckrisienthunt  (1887),  ssoyC;  Feine,  //T  (1890),  89-108 ; 
Beyschlag,  NTTktol.  (ETj,  laa?/;  Ratasay,  St.  Paul  the 
TroDtUtr^  37a-377 !  J.  Weiss.  Sl.Kr.  (1893),  489-501 ;  Aisicht, 
Jo-ij;  •Kranicnfeld,  St.Kr.  (1900),  ui-^,  'Der  Gedanken- 
gang  in  der  Rede  des  Steph.';  'B.  W.  Bacon,  Siblieal  and 
Semitic  Studies  (Yale  Univ.,  U.S.A.,  190a),  211-376,  and 
Griei-e,  Hastings'  46t3-6i5  ;  Hamack,  die  Mistion  und 
verbrtitung  dee  Christentums  (190a),  34-37  ;  and  on  the  apocry- 
(Jial  Reoelatio  laueH  S.,  P.  v.  WinterfcW  (ZNTW,  190a,  p. 
J58).  The  papers  by  K.  Sdtmvii(,Bettiei*de*Glatiiene,  tSoa,  pp. 
60-86);  E,H.  Plumptre(^ii/ia(/.S'rii<A'M,  347-375),  and  NOs^en 
{Neue  Kirth.  Zeitt.  1898,  pp.  661-687)  are  unduly  conservative 
and  the  older  sketches  by  Krause  (17S6),  Luger  (1836),  and 
Thiersch  (1&49)  have  been  largely  superseded  by  more  recent 
critical  reawdies  nompied  here,  as  in  so  many  lines,  by  the 

rius  of  Banr.  Adequate  materials  for  historical  study  may 
found  in  the  monographs  marked  by  an  asterisk^  supple, 
mented  by  Spitta's  Ap-getek.  (1891),  g6-i«,  and  discussions  such 
as  those  of  Weiisacker,  Dae  Apost.  ZeittUttrf^Ti,  X  63-75,  and 
HcGiflfert,  AMoUe  Agt  (1897),  76-93.  j.  Mo. 

BTEF8(n^^).2K.20ii=KS88RV>>«-;  EVDial. 

STEWABD.  Aco&Tenientandfiimiliartennusedfor: 
!■  Tfyhy  lf*Mi  lit.  'the  man  over  the  house';  cp  Gen. 48 19 
I K.  109  (see  AkzaX 


)  One  proof  that  the  speech  rests  on  a  special  source ;  for  the 
Idea  of  nnivetnlbm  was  fhoioughly  Locan  (cp  Lk.  34  47  Acts 
SSm/X  InT4Banother  feature  accUTSi 

in  the  reference  of  vn  directly  to  providence  (Titius, 
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>•  pif0^3i  Gen.  16  a,  a  difficult  phrase,  on  which  sm 
Elibzer,  1,  and  cp  Dillmann,  Deliusch,  and  Cril.  Bib.  adlte. 

3.  I^,  Is.  22  IS  RVme-  (EV  '  treasurer  ">,  qipUed  to  Shkbna 
(7.P.X 

4.  "U^,  Dan.  1  ti  AVms- ;  see  Mblzax. 

5.  I  Ch.  28  I  RV 'raler.'    See  Prikce,  3. 

6.  oixovd^ac.  Gal.  4 a  RV,  etc.  Hence  otaaMfMo,  Lk.  ISs^ 
EV  '  stewardship.' 

7.  iwlrfivr^t,  Mt.  20b  (of  the  master  of  the  vineyard)  Lk.83 
(cdiChuza);  see  Procurator, 

8.  Jipx^rpficAuwt,  Jn.  2&    See  HEAt.s,  1 11. 

BTEWPAK  (DH'?).  Lev.ll35tRV">«-.  SeeCooK- 
DIG,  8  4  •      PomRY,  S  4. 

STOCKS.  For  punishments  involving  restraint  of 
the  peraon,  see  Law  aku  Justice,  g  13  (end),  and  cp 
Chains,  Prison. 

The  word  is  used  to  render : 

I.  nano:  see  col.  3B5o<7)- 

a.  D3jr,  Prov,  7  aa  AV ;  see  AKKt.ET8,  coL  171,  and  n.  i. 
3.  pi'x;  aee  CoiXAR,  3. 

4*  lOi  Jobl837  SSii  EV  (probably  an  Aramaic  loan-wwd),! 
here  mentioMd  specifically  as  an  initniinent  for  confining  the  feeL 
^^Aor,  ActsiSa^,  Ht.  'wood.'  On  the  'inner  pnsoB'imo 
wSdi  Paiu  and  Slas  were  cast  on  this  occasion,  see  Prison, 
|t(end> 

STOICS  (CTOIKOI  [Ti.].  CTUIKOlCWH],  Acts  17 .8). 
The  Stoa  was  founded  at  Athens,  about  300  b.c,  by 
Zeno  ;  and  many  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  were  added 
during  the  third  centuiy  by  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus. 
Stoicism  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Pansetius  about  140, 
and  many  distinguished  Romaos  learnt  its  principles 
from  Posidonius  (about  S6-46).  It  was  the  leading 
philosophical  school  in  the  early  empire ;  the  chi^ 
writers  are  Seneca  (4-65  A.D,},  Epictetus  (fior.  circa 
loo),  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (lai-iSo).  The  Stoic 
doclrine  was  divided  into  logic,  physics,  and  ethics. 
In  logic  its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  seandi  ftn* 
a  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  placing  of  this  critenon  in 
the  feeling  of  certainty.  In  physics  the  Stoics  returned 
to  the  crude  [»%-Socratic  views,  and  especially  to  those 
of  Heraclitus.  They  were  strict  materialists,  and  con- 
ceived (Jod,  or  nature,  to  be  in  essence  a  fiery  process. 
In  ethics,  Zeno  formulated  the  ettd  of  life  as  ri  A/uAo- 
ywpiihuat  'consistency';  but  this  was  expanded 
by  Cleanthes  into  'life  con»stent  with  nature,'  and  by 
Chrysippus  into  'life  according  to  our  experience  of 
what  happens  nature;'  l^is  ethics  was  set  on  a 
basis  of  theoretical  knowledge — though  the  physical 
theory  does  not  furnish  any  very  obvious  ethical  guid- 
ance. Virtue  alone  was  good,  vice  alone  bad.  Other 
things  were  indifferent — e.g.,  life  and  pleasure,  death 
and  pain.  But  of  these  the  former  were  normally 
preferable  to  the  latter — only  oormaUy,  boweror,  so 
that  when  life  was  blighted  suidde  was  laudable. 

The  Stoics  were  the  first  to  introduce  into  morals  the  idea  of 
law— whidi  is  law  for  man  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  universe. 
In  passing  from  'end'  to  'duty,'  from  '  virtue'  to  'conscience,' 
they  are  the  forerunners  of  modem  ethtcs.  But  in  abandoning 
the  Greek  standpoint  they  fall  into  rigorism^,  and  set  sp  in  the 
passionless  sage  a  colourless  and  uninviting  ideal. 

It  was  entirely  in  a  practicail  spirit  that  ethics  was  develcq>ed 
by  the  Romans.  Seneca  dwells  chiefly  on  the  wickedness  of 
man  and  on  the  constant  war  which  must  be  waged  i^inst  sin. 
E|Mctetus'  teaching  is  summed  up  in  his  maxim  at^xov  km 
Mxoy,  and  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  words,  'to  be 
sufficient  unto  oneself  by  doing  justly  and  thereby  having  calm.' 

Stoicism  owes  something  of  its  character  to  Hera- 
clitus,  something  to  the  Cynics,  smnething  to  the 
political  indifference  of  the  times.  But  hs  preoccupa- 
tion with  conduct  it  probably  owes  to  a  Semitic  origin. 
Zeno  came  from  Cyprus,  and  was  commonly  caUed  *  the 
Phcenician';  Chrysippus  came  from  Cilicia.  Bat^- 
lonia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  were  the  homes  of  the  sect,  of  which 
European  Greece  produced  not  a  single  distinguished 
member.  Naturally  then  there  are  resemblances  ^tween 
Stoicism  and  some  of  the  post-exilic  biblical  writings. 
The  antbw  <A  Ecclesiastes  had  probably  a  general 

1  Cp  POTTEKr,  f  8  (>% 
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acqoainUuice  with  Stoic  ideas  (see  E(X:lesiastbs,  §| 
lo.  13).  Some  of  the  apocryphal  writings — 4  Mace, 
and  th«  Wisdom  of  Solomon— display  rather  more  than 
this.  Seneca  has  very  many  sayings  which  recall  the 
•words  of  Jesus  (espedally  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  [^.v.])  and  of  the  Epistles  (and  above  all  those 
ascribed  to  I^wl).  Many  of  the  parallelisms  are  more 
apparent  than  real ;  but  the  frequency  and  closeness  of 
those  which  remain  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  mere 
coincidence,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  influence 
was  reciprocal.  Seneca  may  well  have  met  Christians 
and  heard  Christian  views  at  Rom&  And  Paul  must 
have  known  something  of  SttHcism,  of  which  Tarsus 
was  perhaps,  next  to  Athens,  the  headquarters.  St<»cism 
would  have  its  attractions  for  a  Pharisee.  Paul  can 
quote  the  Stoic  Aratus  (Actsl/aB),  and  he  has  at  least 
two  conceptions  which  owe  something  to  Stoicism — the 
world-wide  city  of  God  (i  Cor.  12  w/  a?  Ga!.  828  Eph. 
2 19  Col.  3 II ).  and  the  ai^rd^cta  of  the  Christian  (a  Cor. 
810  98 II  Phil.  4 11 13  iS).    See  Hellenism,  §3  6,  10. 

W.  D.  Jt. 

8X0MA0HEB  (^a^no),  Is.8a4t-    See  Mantle. 

nana,  ftoubed,  and  baober  see  idol, 
STONES  (PBEOIOnS) 

Vague  terms  (|  i\  Hebrew  names  daaufied  (14). 

Uses  of  stones  (|  a).  Greek  names  (|  5). 

ijtones  known  (f  3).  H.  Piint'i  breastplate  (II  6-30). 

t.  itfym  (I  7).        it  /ifdM  (I  8).      iii.  tdrJktlh  (|  9). 
iv.  )JaU*(|  10).      V.  sa^filr(t  11).     vi.  yiUffAdk(%  la/). 
"  viii.  mati  i5>,        in.  aMAmdka  16). 

aL  lSham(%iVi.  xii.  .;<«U/<)m(H  ia-19). 


STONBS  (FBEGIOnS) 


VII.  UteM  (1 14)- 
X.  tmrOlii  17). 
Remit «  90) 


Covering  of  King  of  Tyre  (|  say. 

Foundations  of  nc 


ew  JeruHJnn  (|  93). 

Biblic^raphy  (|  34). 
In  addition  to  the  more  specific  names  for 
precious  stones  to  be  discussed  later  there  occur 
the  following  more  general  terms  : — 

iTJ?^    15(?<  ftk/lrAk,    Ai«K  T^««e,  V" 

4nHeau  remmM,  eS.lSjo  tK.lOaio/  iCh.SO* 
303  aCh.  9 1  o/  Mid  freq.  \y/kArah, 
!•  TflpmUli  P"''^  otif.  'heavy';  cp  a  Cb.Se; 

iapidt*  tUtiJeraUUi,    Is.  64 19  [cp  Pr-  <tS  Bit]; 
10  ]3R,  '/U)t  ifit,  fUffAc  x'^**"' 
it'Ma'Prov.lTa  ;  O'tf'jO  ■UK,  'iiM  milla'lm  [from 
'  fill  up '],  Ai'Sow  •!»  T^i-  T^^v,  gemmat  ad  omatuium 
l«nM/*iM),  Ex.267  Aifcw  rif  wAyMmf, 

gtmrntu,  Ex.  85>7 ;  ^  *«M  AMowf  ««- 
>£Aa«r,  IMidtil  divtrtantm  cvbnvM.  iCh.SSs;  the 
Ust-mmad  pMUfC  gives  several  of  these  phnue*  to- 
gether. See  also  Hauui,  Colours,  and  the  nunes  of 
particular  stcmea. 

It  is  only  with  long  expolence,  and  wide 
knowledge,  that  the  distinction  between  -pre- 
doiu,'  'fine,'  and  merely  ' ornamental '  stones 
becomes  established.  The  majority  of  the 
•  precious  stones '  of  the  modem  world  were 
unknown  in  Western  Asia,  and  still  more  in 
the  Mediterranean,  until  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
times  ;  and  even  then  they  were  regarded  merely 
as  rare  varieties  of  the  commoner  sttmes  which 
most  nearly  resembled  them — e.g.,  the  many 
varieties  of  imaragdus  known  to  Pliny,  which, 
even  so,  do  not  indude  the  modem  '  emerald. ' 

Natural  stones  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable— for  brilliance,  colour,  crystalline  form, 
OT  any  other  property — are  prized  and 
treasured  many  primitive  peoples; 
dther  simply  for  ornament,  or,  more  commonly, 
far  tiie  as  charms  (for  real  or  imaginary  in- 
fluences) :  as  engraved  seals  (for  their  hardness 
and  resistance  to  wear) ;  or  as  currency  (for 
their  rarity,  value  in  exchange,  and  extreme 
portability). 
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The  first  step  towards  identification  of  andent 
'  precious  stones '  is  to  record  what 
Stones  are  actually  foimd  to  have  been 
in  use  on  andent  sites  of  different 


8.  StolM 

..^""T*-^-  ages  and  countries:  as  in  the  table 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  (t)  that  muversally  the 

commoner  have  preceded  the  more  '  i»«dous '  stones  ; 
(3)  that  even  quartz  and  its  varieties  (chalcedony,  sard, 
agate)  were  not  much  worked,  except  in  Egypt,  until 
late  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  time ;  (3)  that  really 
hard  stonec,  such  as  beryl,  are  very  rare  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  (4)  that  it  is  only  after 
his  time  that  the  wealth  of  the  farther  East  became 
available  except  by  accident.  For  this  latter  period, 
however,  the  centre  of  the  Hellenistic  jewel  trade  was 
in  Alexandria  ;  the  translators  of  the  LXX  were  there- 
fore most  favourably  situated  for  the  collection  of 
authentic  evidence  as  to  the  names  of  the  sttHies. 

It  u  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  biblical  vDcabuIarr 
will  be  either  copious  or  precise;  or  that  the  Hebrew  terms, 
e-  Ale 


being  of  {at  lowest)  pre-Alexandrine  date,  will  be  found  to 
correspond  accurately  with  those  of  S  :  for  the  Utter  belong  to 
a  period  when  the  innux  of  gems  from  the  far  East  bad  recently 
depreciated  many  stones  wnicb  thitherto  had  been  reUtircty 


'precious.'  Still  more  is  this  the  case  as  between  the  ancient 
veruoni  and  AV,  the  vocabulary  of  which  represents  a  similar 
period  of  acute  transition,  due  mainly  to  the  recent  expUntation 
of  the  sea-routet  to  farther  Asia  and  loAmerica;  moreover  AV's 
vocabulary  seems  lo  be  used  quite  at  random— r.jf.  the  persistent 
interchange  of  'emerald'  and  'carbuncle';  and  the  use  of 'ruby' 
for  '  coral.'  RV  11  equally  erratic,  but  without  the  niae  eacnab 
The  Hebrew  phrases  («./. .  i  Ch.  29a)  clearly  tnchide 
4.  Halmv  ™"''*  '^^  valuable  stones,  from  •  sttxies 
to  be  set '  and  treasured  gems  to  the '  stones 
of  divers  colours '  irtiidi  are  coupled  with 
'marbles'   (oM  SAyS,   ^  g^M,   wdpioR,  marmar 


STONES  ACTUALLY  KNOWN  TO  ANCIENTS 
(marked  with  croMtes) 


S.UIM. 


Name  and  Colour. 


Marble  .  .  .  . 
Potphjny  aad  F^ipar 
Jaspn  .  .  .  . 
Gamat  .  .  .  . 
Sard,  CaneUan,  Aicate 
Jacinth  (drcon) 


Serpentina  . 
Jasiier  .      ■      .  . 
Caimgronn  JY.  Quarti) 
ChryiaBte  (Peridatet  . 
Topu  .      .      .  . 


Gnen — 
serpentine  and  MarUe 
Fo^hjrry  and  Felqar . 


BeiyKaaUndil  . 
Diopt— a  j'Chalhedon  1 


Blue— 
Turquoise 
Lapli  lazuH  . 

Skpphira 


tflMr  and  Cotourtat— 

guarti  .  .  .  . 
lukedonjr  . 


Sardonra 


QivUty. 


Place  and  Period. 


kinia. 


1  I. 


t  Cat  aewau  the  bandi,  not  »t»Hg  them. 
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Parium),  and  were  used  simply  'to  garnish  the  house.' 
No  hard  and  fast  line,  however,  can  be  drawn  between 
these  (muunental  stones,  and  the  '  precious  stones '  in 
the  stricter  sense ;  and  the  word  wkam  in  particular, 
though  it  occurs  in  the  '  breastplate '  of  the  high  priest, 
and  is  used  for  the  engraved  ■  onyx-stones '  (AV)  on 
bis  ahooklBS.  seems  also  to  be  used  generically  for  the 
whole  category  of  validated  or  brightly  coloured  stones 
(see  §  iS,  below). 

The  interpretation  of  the  several  names  does  not 
take  us  much  further,  except  to  classify  the  qualities 
for  which  different  stones  were  prized.  Of  the 
descriptive  names : — (a)  the  majority  refer  simply  to 
MUiamt*  and  must  be  restricted  to  tnuuparent  or 
tnuuhtcent  stones  ;  tbey  g^ve  00  due  as  to  c^our. 

!•         Mn4rJ«.  El.  98 17.  etc,  fina  ^  fladi ' ;  we  1 9. 

a.  ttdaf,  b.Mia,  from  VUixIle'  bp  Crwtal]. 

ff  Atfof  apWT^AAm  aiisM  from  oonfbdon  with  fT^,  UraJi, 
'ice' ;  Ai^  A.  Tpmrofiffuov  sives  the  unae  'Idndle  by  rubbins ' 
— Lt~,  eiuKT  'polisbea'  or  'striking  sparks.'  Compive  Emk. 
S81416,  'ttoDcs  of  fire'  (■fir"]3f(,  on  wtiidi,  bowevet,  cp 
Cmbrub,  1 9,  b.     with  the  AByiian  nftnnn^ 

3.  iklf,  kmdlad,  Is.B4»  K«.»t6,  fron  Vstrik*  fiie'; 
bnt  perfauM'Ar.  '  red,'  or  a  ^ace-name.  9  variable:  see  |  ai 
[and  cp  Cif  ALCEDONY,  \\ 

(3)  Next  come  descriptions  of  colour,  without  refer- 
ence to  brilliance,  though  not  therefore  to  be  confined  to 
opaque  stones  :  these  names  are  rare  and  doubtful. 

t.  D]lt>  A&Mt,  Ex. 38 17,  etc.,  property  'red';  •  ai^iu>* 
(cp  'yellow-Ted'};  bat  perhaps  a  place-name 

'  Edomite  stone' ;  see  1 7. 

3.  Sht,  Ex.  28 19,  etc,  may  perhapa=Ar.  'red' ;  but  is 
loan  pnbaUy  a  loan-word  or  a  place-name  ;  see  below,  |  ij, 

3.  0^,  ALbswr,  Ex.2830,  etc,  from  V'|M)e'  =  Ar.  UhMm, 
or  peritapa  Ar.  mtuaMam  '  striped  garment '  (Ges.X  which  if 
e-stablitlwd  would  be  aeduve  in  fiivoar  of  a  batuUd  stone :  or 
Aaa.  tAmtu,  a  dark  stone  from  Mclut)t>«  >»  W.  fiab^onia  (Del 
HWB,  t.v.,  and  Scbradex,  COT^  \  y>  however,  Banvi., 
I  4D :  or  a  place-naniA :  or  cormpc ;  see  Omx,  vcA  1 18  below. 

(c)  Otlxr  names  describe  quoHlUs  or  lats  other  than 
brilliance  or  colour 

I.  raSriK,  a^lifm/lk,  Ex- 38 19,  etc,  perhaps  hota  v'' dream,' 
which  idenlifiea  the  stooe  as  the  wetl-knonm  dbarm  against 
bad  dreams  and  drunkenness —0  ii^Mnvm,  the  mod. 
'amethyst.'    [Bnt  see  AMBTHyET,  end,  and  Hommail,  AHT 

a.  TBQ,  lapfh',  Ex.  88 19,  etc.  from  v"  engrave ' ;  the 
'inscriptian  stone '^«r  exetllena  (T^.  says  the  Tables  of  the 
Law  were  made  of  it) ;  or  perhaps  akin  to  Ass.  jupwr  'thumb- 
i»]l*  signature — sifnet-stone,  see  Is.  It  la  described  ax 
*lika  the  body  of  heaven,  Ex.  24 10;  andAv^s^t^  idcatifics 
it  as  la^  laMuU.   See  SaPphiiik. 

■y  'W^,  Umir,  EadbSg,  etc,  from  sharp,'  'hard,'  Eg. 
mtMtr,  Gg.  •jufpw.  Genu.  Smujti,  Ens.  trntfy,  k  not  ttrietly 
a  *preciona  stone,  though  tianslated^diamond'  in  J«r.l7i 
A^and  'adamant'  in  Ksek. 89  Zedi.Ti»;  Me  Aduiaht. 

4.  xh^^,  ^MkilBm,  Ex. 38 IS,  etc,  from  V'strike  hard':  cp 
perhaps  i^alUmU  'flin^'  and  Ass.  tltmtfu,  a  hard  stone  osed 
for  rings  and  on  chariot  wheels  {ZDMG^  40  /as),  [To  the 
references  in  TiAm{s.v^wiAZDMG1Aitt>.\ 

{i)  Others  again  are  clearly  place-  naitus,  denoting 
the  source  of  supply : 

t.  katUsdiMc  a,  2,  above)  for  which  •  has  in  Eiek. 

17 It.  In  Is.  Mia,  Symm.  has  KapyiyMnov ;  cp  Plin.  HNVtv) 
tat  the  'Carthaginian  carbuncle,'  and  Pesh.  karktdnd  ten  mo 
m  Ex.  28 19  Wis. 

a.  ntoli;^  rgmgfk,  Eaek.27i«  •  ^ofi^  Vg.  terkmm,  RT 
'ccrali'need  not  be  a  stone  at  alL  [See  Coral,  but  cp  also 
Ruby.] 

3.  IB9  (see  ta.  aboweXEx.  38 19  80  is,  nuiy  be  the 

*  Andio,'  of  Stiabo,  8a3,  TheofAr.  34.  an  island  up  the  Nile, 
S-  a  HeroEi  cdefafatod  fbr  its  gcau ;  biit  it  b  pcrhi^  a  loan- 
word ;  see  bdow,  1 15. 

4.  shf'V,  HorAf,  Ex.28 so^ etc, ^  'itoiM of  Tanhlahf'Ea^ 
IO9,  etc  ;  see  Tarshish. 

sand  6.  'idem  ('Edom,'  see  ji,  above)  and  SSJkam  (see  ii, 
above;  tOfiriM,  'So^eim' in  Yeaan)  may  alao  be  place-names. 

{t)  fliully,  several  oames,  whidi  have  no  clear 
signifieanoe  in  Hetaew,  are  probata  baimiords.- — 

19,  «t&,  ncalls  Eg.  rutlMW  (Homnel, 
AHT,  aSaX  [For  another  view  aea  JaaimL] 


STONBB  (PRBOIOUS) 

a.  ^  m4|M*(,  Ex.  38  iB,  «ic,  has  been  ceuparcd  with  Eg- 
m-f-k-t  and  Ass.  ht*aMlm,   Tlie  latter  it  more  probable ;  see 

Embsald,  and  1 10  below. 

3-  '^^i  P'f^^  Ex.2817,  etc,  seems  to  be  Asa.  ^/ittdu. 
The  SkL  jfi/o,  'pale-yellow,'  u  unlikely ;  see  Topaz,  and  |  8 
below. 

4.  Sba  (see  it,  43,  aboveX  Ex.3819  may  ^  Ass.  imbti; 
but  perh^  also  Ar.  '  red ' ;  or  the  place-name  '  Psepbo,'  see 
fandtfabova^ 

5.  f^lf^yiUI^M,  Ex.S8aa,  etc  seems  to  be  Ass.  fatpu, 
ojgfsi;  and  perhaps  also=£g.  ^-t^^  aee  1 13  below. 

These  vague  terms  [see  also  Pearl]  obviously  give 
little  information  ;  and  in  no  case  do  we  know  the 
colour  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  equivalents.  If 
any  co!iclusion&,  therefore,  are  to  be  drawn  from  them 
at  aH.  it  must  be  by  means  cX  the  renderings  of  O. 

The  Greek  vocabulary  may  be  daasified  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Hebrew. 

(«)  BrilUamet  is  denoted  only  by  Mpaf  and  vfLipa-Ttot. 

'ovfpaj,  'hot  coal.'  for  tOphtk  (|  4,  rs,  above);  vudpmfiot, 
'dazzling,'  for  bdriieiX  (|  4,  at,  above),  and  also  for  ISkmm 

O.  UTMK  t^mpmxim,  and  perhaps  aapnafptw ;  Skt.  H««tia- 
TUnWi  >s  a  dertvativ^  like  It.  sisswafifa  and 

Eng.  tnurmid;  w^l.  itself  may  be  a  cocrapiian 

0fMn?*(^Aabore). 

(j) Colour  gives  v<ucii^,  Atfor  o  rpaffinot^icpwv^spamw  and 
TtovuiXiitn  \  cp  a^pAtov  below  (only  in  NT :  from  the 
Hower  of  that  name ;  the  Ind.  j'mcut  seems  to  be  a  d^vadve, 
like  Eng.  jaeimtK). 

wpiaimt  (A.  4  irp.  for /^A«m  [|  4.^31  abovel  G«n.Sifl;  cp 
Xfvoimaamt,  Rev.  21  aa),  '  leek  areen. ' 

uvirUifct  (for  iartMuA  [|  4,  Jt,  above]),  'gold-stone.' 

G)  Other  aiuJitics  give  the  following : — 

oMfiUTtt^ti  'intractable.'  in  class  Gk.='sted-like,'  For 
Idmlr  (1 4,1:3,  aboveX  Jer.  17i ;  cp  vrwpiu  Wrpa,  Ez-Sp,  and 
the  corrnpt  iii,  awrtc  (aiofLOirot),  Ex.  89. 

«fiMv«vot,  'charm  against  drunkenness ' ;  for  tJiUmdk  d  4, 
c  I,  above),  the  Greek  supendtioa  taking  the  plaoe  of  tbe  Hebrew. 

KfXHrraAAoc,  'ice' — i.e.,  'crystal.'  Is  ls.64ia  a  iiiiiiiailini, 

of  (see  1 4,  as,  above).  In  Rev.  4  6  23 1  a  simile  fbr  dear 
water;  in  Rev,  21 11  apvoYBAAi^m,  'turning  into  ciystaL' 

SwC,  '  linger-nail '  (for  Ukam  [|  4,  t%  above].  Popularly 
suppMed,  later,  to  be  descriptive (nin.  //Jv8794);  but  prolnibly 
a  loan-word,  see  below. 

ffagUt«{— f>.,  'sord-onyz';  Rev.  31  aot,  but  cp  Vg.  Asni^^.r 
for  iMoM,  iv  iwuxl,  JobSSie. 

(tf)  Flace-names  are  responsible  for  the  following  - — 
Si3f^^  (^/^W  [|  4,  6a,  dy,  ^4]),  fit>m  the  nver  Achates  in 

Aiyiiptov  i^Uhm  {%  4,  1 1,  aboveQ,  from  Uguria  in  N.  Italy. 
The  descriptive  talismanic  yMT/vifnw  does  not  occtir  in  9. 

trapjiov  l='idem  [|  4, 4i,  d*,  ^xwe],  popakriy  derived  from 
Sardis  in  Lydia;  but  probably  ari^naSy  a  loan-word;  aaa 

below  («). 

XoAjofSar  (Rev.  31 19!  cmly),  from  Chalcedon  in  Bitbynia. 

Cp  S^^if,  pofurf,  and  x^PXOPi  transliterated,  and  the 
KopnUFiovof  Symm.  in  Is.Mis(=i(<id!itA/[S4,(t3,  </i]Iaaw(c). 

(f)  Loan-WMds.  finally,  are  the  following : — 

^qfniAAtov  i-^Ii/uittt  [I  X,  ^3,  above),  and  [by  error]  yiUiklk 
[I  4.  *5.  above],  see  below);  Pers.  billaur,  Skt.  vddMr^ 
Piakt.  vtlilrija,  Pesh.  S-r-a>-l-a, 

uumf  {=faiifliik),  Heb.  cp  Ass.  tu^. 

ovs^ipoc  (=taf^r  [|  4,  ea,  above]),  Heb. 

awpStoi'(=  Bdem[%^,6x,  i^Si  above),  though  actually  obtained 
near  Sardis  in  L^dia,  is  probably  from  Pei^  z*?^, 'yellow-red.' 

TOvofiOK  (=/t(da*  [I  4>  «3.  above],  perh.  Heb.,  cp  Ass. 
ftipindtt;  but  derived  by  Pliny  (HNttii  from  the  word  'to 
seek '  in  the  language  of  the  '  cave-dwelleis '  of  the  Topaz-island 
in  the  Red  Sea.    In  P8.11»i37  rmrdijuwarb  wiimm^  (!■), 

'refined  gold';  cp in  Cant. S it  (on  vdudi  see  Goli>,|i^: 
Topaz,  |  a,  n.  i  ;  UphazI 

iwt,  orJxioF  (popular^  derived  from  Smt,  'fiam>nail')  u 
probably  Ass.  u»^,  'ring,'  cp  (hnsahfaf,  .'conical  seal' ;  cp 
Eg.  omA  (Muss^Amolt,  Stm.  ff'mft,  139),  The  ezi^aaawm, 
(we='finger-nail,'  occurs  first  in  Pliny,  UN VI 3^  (quodiw 
SudinesX  and  is  supported  by  the  rerotKe  leaembbnce  of  a  pale 
onyx  (the  hladt  onyx  was  not  worked  till  lata  Hdledstic  times) 
to  a  finger-nail  widi  iu  lunula  in  the  flesh  beneath.  But  the 
word  is  as  old  as  Kteuas  (about  400  b.c)  and  may  have  arisen 
fivm  the  Assyrian  custom  of  oung  tbc  impression  of  the  thumb- 
nail (fii/vr;  see  uif^,  above)  as  the  signature  of  a  day-tablet : 
D>v£  would  then  mean  '  thumb-nail  stone^  in  the  sense  of '  ugiMt-' 

For  the  interjuretation  of  this  Greek  vocabulary,  we 
have  fortunately  a  good  and  slightly  earlier  authority  in 
the  treatise  of  Hieophrasius,  n/rf  'MStaw  (about  300 
B.C),  vriiich  sums  up  Greek  knowledge  on  the  subject 
just  at  the  moment  when  Alexand^'s  conquest  had 
thrown  open  the  farther  East,  but  before  its  effects  had 
become  generally  felL  For  the  interpretation  of  the 
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additional  tOTns  added  by  the  Apocalypse,  we  have 
again  a  nearly  contemporary  commentary  in  Pliny,  who 
represents  the  abundant  materials,  but  mainly  empirical 
dassificaiion,  of  the  lafridaries  of  the  Early  Roman 
Empire.  That  the  vocabulary  ctf  the  UCX  is  probably 
trustworthy,  is  suggested  by  the  general  unifiMmity  of 
its  rendering.  So  uniform,  indeed,  are  Uiese,  that  in 
the  four  cases  in  irtiich  serious  discrepancies  occur  {see 
under  Agate,  Beryi^  Onyx,  and  below),  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  which  is 
at  fault.  The  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  also,  display 
close  acquaintance  with  current  terminology,  and  supply 
more  than  one  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  MT  and  the  LXX. 

Wa  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  discuss  the  identifica- 
tions sullied  by  the  LXX  renderings.    Of  these,  by 
far  the  greater  nnmber  are  contained 


in  the  description  of  the  high  priest's 


1u«M4datC  breastplate,  Ex,  28 17^,  to  be  read 
with  the  poralld  passage  Ex,  89 10  ff.  and  the  corrupt 
variant,  Ez.  28 13  (the  '  covering  of  the  king  (tf  Tyrp '). 
It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  take  thew  stones  in 
the  CH-der  in  which  they  occur,  and  to  append  (|  at^ ) 
those  which  do  not  occur  in  the  breastplate; 

Two  preliminary  considerations  should  be  noted, 
(i)  The  Breastplate  {q.v.).  when  folded  for  use, 
measured  a  span  (about  8  iil  )  in  each  directioiL  The 
space  available  for  each  stone  with  its  setting  was  there- 
fore as  much  as  a  x  3^  in. ;  and  if  the  same  proportion 
was  observed  between  stone  and  setting  as  was 
customary  in  ancient  jewellery,  the  stones  themselves 
may  have  been  as  large  as  3  x  in. ,  and  cannot  have 
beoi  much  less  than  half  that  size.  They  were  there- 
fore each  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  average  size  of 
the  common  Babyltmian  cylinder  or  Egyptian  scarab. 
We  arc  therefore  probably  safe  in  excluding,  on  the 
ground  of  size  alone,  stones  which  are  really  rare  and 
'precious,'  even  if  these  stones  themselves  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  known,  (2)  Each  stone  was 
engraved  with  the  name  irf"  a  tribe,  and  some  of  these 
names  arc  of  some  length.  This  again  postulates  a  large 
surface  and  low  hardness.  The  private  Jewish  name> 
Mgnets  vary  from  in.  in  length,  and  are  of  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  harflness  {7  or  less). 

L  'bdewi,  9&f^uif.  sardius.  Ex,  2817  8S10  (cp  Ez. 
2813,  and  Mnfuu,  Rev.2l3o).    Both  names  signify 

T.  MantUoaUon  "  ^ '       ?'^"'     t'  *  I*  S'^).  and 
OfatonMrOT'  "  ^°  AcxiSA  the  modem 

'<Mwn.     '  'sard,' the  commonest 

of  .all  engraved  stones  in  ancient 
times  {cp  Plin.  HN^I  106),  The  best  of  them  came  in 
Greek  times  from  Sardis  and  Babylon,  and  a  fine  deep 
red  kind  from  Yemen  (hence  perhaps  [cp  Sardiu-s] 

'  Edomite  stone,'  from  the  proximate  source  of  supply). 
The  material  (tntnslucent  quartz  stained  with  iron)  is 
quite  common,  and  merges  in  the  clearer  and  lighter* 
tinted  'camelian'  and  'red  agate.'  As  this  is  probably 
denoted  by  SbS  ixdr^  (§  15},  it  is  not  impossible  that 
'odem  may  originally  have  meant  the  opaque  blood-red 
jasper,'  which  is  common  in  early  Egypt,  was  used  in 
B^ylonia  and  Assyria,  and  also  in  Greece,  and  \ras 
valued  as  a  charm  against  hemorrhage. 

ii.  Pitddk,  Towitwf,  tafioMiui  (Ex.  2817  39io,cp  Ez. 
28 13 ;  in  Rev.  21  aa  T«r(l{tor  is  exchanged  with  rapMru{, 

8.  PltdllL  Mow)  ■>  identified  with  Ass.  ^findu.  a 
'  flashing  stone  *  which  recalls  the  '  stones 
of  fire'  in  £2.281416,  and  the  abnl  ekddh  in  Is.64t3. 
The  rendering  row&^iov  makes  it  clear  that  the  LXX 
understood  by /iVrfdA,  a  stone  which  was(i)  translucent, 
(a)  yellow.  As  the  modern  '  topaz '  was  hardly  known  • 
before  Greek  times,  and  is  indistinguishable,  except  by 

•  So  F.Petriejin  'Rtaimgi'  DB,  s.v. '  Precious  Stones" — a  valu- 
able ao  I  sui^g^ntire  commentary  based  largely  upoD  new  material. 

*  Brit,M»t.Giiid*UBai.an4Aii.Anti^.(p.  136)  gives  both 
'emerald'  and  '  topu'  in  a  list  of  msterialt -iumI  for  cylirtden; 
and  noa.  07  and  39  in  the  Babylonian  Room  are  apparently  of  a 
variety  of  basa  emerald  or  beryl  ('mother  of  cmarald'Ji  Dr. 
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its  superior  hardness,  from  '  false  topaz,'  or  ydlow  rock- 
crystal,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  is  ineanL  The 
rmrdjloc  of  the  Greeks  was  a  translucent,  gtriden- 
coloured  (xpvirociS^  d>-(wrAj3ov  ^^yyot.  Strabo,  770), 
or  yellow-green,  stone  {e  virtnti  genert,  V[\a.  HN 
87b),  probably  the  modem  'chrysolite.'  or  'peridot'. 
This  was  a  noble  variety  of  olivine,  and  consequently 
of  the  yellow  '  serpentine '  (Ar.  'asfar,  'yellow'),  ^rtiich 
was  in  common  use  for  scarabs  and  cylindos  of  all 
dates.  It  is  identified  by  Petrie  [and  independent^  hy 
Cheyne  ;  see  Gold,  |  i  ^ ;  Ophir,  %  i  ;  TOPAZ,  (  3] 
with  the  original  pitddh;  the  only  objection  to  tins  bdng 
that  ^ipittdu  was  a  '  flashing '  stone.  This  '  dirysolite* 
was  found  in  the  Levant,  and  occasionally  in  consider- 
able masses;  but  the  ancient  supply  came  from  an 
island  (nra-fijlot  r^oi)  in  the  Red  Sea,  whidi  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Stiabo,  770 ;  Diod. 
Sk.839;  nin. /W878634).  Like  olivine, 'chiysolite' 
is  soft  and  easily  engraved — ca^lnn  sola  ii«Hlimm  Umam 

iii.  BdriketA,  vnipayioi,  imaragdui,  Ex.2817  8Bio 
(Ez.  2813,  ff/ulfiayJlof  i  \MtbdT^tk[smaragdMs\tiiai\^ 
a  BMkatli.  P'aoM  with  yahdlSm  [ia^s'\,  cp  %  13  f. 

'»»"™»-  below) ;  Rev.  21  has  ff/idpaySm,  tma- 
ragdus,  in  the  place  of  b&ri^th,  and  Rev.  4)  has 
\pa  .  .  .  StuHot  ipdvti  fffxapaySipifi.  In  £1^289  8617 
896,  fffiAfoySoi  trandatei  alkam  (Vg.  OMfx)  yrhtn  H  is 
used  of  the  fal^  priest's  shoulder-stones.  Both  Mr^A 
and  ffftdpaySoi  originally  denote  briUiiuut  wdy ;  e.g. , 
Herod.  244  describes  a  ffnfXi}  {probably  a  columnar 
natural  crystal)  <rfui^y9ov  \<fdou  Xd/xxorrot  r&t  w6tma 
fiiyaffot,^  '  so  large  as  to  give  light  at  night,'  but  says 
nothing  of  the  colour  either  of  the  Mone  or  of  the 
gleam.  Of  this  same  vitdpaffSoi  TbeophrasUn  (25) 
says  that  it  was  of  the  'Bactrian'  variety,  d  ft^  Ap« 
itftviifi  tr/tdpt^oi,  and  he  adds  (24)  other  instances  of 
gigantic  specimens  whidi  came  to  Egypt,  Siipott 
vapd  ToO  BapvKuwlay  paai\4ui.  but  confiises  them  all 
with  the  'copper-emerald'  {diapioM]  of  Cyprus  and 
Chalcedon  (xaXn^SiM',  Rev.21aa).  Now,  only  two 
brilliant  sttmes  occur  in  such  oolnmnar  or^Xu — the 
'rock  crystal,'  and  the  'beiyL'  In  bvour  of  'rock 
crystal '  we  may  quote  ( i )  the  comparison  of  the  rain/iow 
with  a/iiipaySct  in  Rev.  43  ;  {a)  the  sutement  of  Pliny 
(//iV8764),  quoted  by  Petrie  {Hastings'  DB),  that  Nero 
used  a  rfidpaySot  to  aid  his  sight — a  statement  to  be 
compared  with  the  superstition,  which  survives,  that 
better  spectacles  are  made  from  rock  crystal  than  from 
glass ;  (3)  Martial's  association  of  imaragdus  with 
adamas  (v.lli);  {4)  the  probatnlity  that  hexagtmal 
beryl  in  its  paler  varieties  was  regarded  as  a  harder  and 
greenish  variety  of  'milky  quaru' ;  (5)  the  certainty 
that,  as  early  as  Theophrastus,  a  very  large  numbo- 
of  stones,  all  brilliant,  and  of  all  shades  of  green,  from 
aquamarine  to  dioptase  (xoXxi^Mr),  were  included 
generically  under  a/juipaySot. 

In  fovour  of  'beryl.'  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
following  cotisiderations.  ( i )  From  Theophrastus 
onward  the  ^/tdpaySot  was  more  or  less  definitely 
coloured — Theophrastus,  however,  does  not  say  tnio/ 
colour — and  was  believed  to  originate  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  green  jasper  (fotmt,  Theophr.  aj.seefis). 
(3)  Both  the  'beryl'  and  its  deep-green  'emerald' 
variety  have  been  universally  believed  to  ^ve  zdief  to 
the  eyes ;  but  this  was  throtigh  thdr  restful  colour,  not 
through  their  refractive  powers,  and  '  beryls*  in  particular 
had  already  given  rise  to  It  barelU  and  Hig^-Gcrm. 
brilU,  before  the  invention  of  spectacle-glasses.   (3)  The 

Budge  kindly  supplies  the  further  mforraation  'we  have  no 
cyliMlei^  which  may  be  certainly  called  topas.  bat  I  have  Been 
several  in  MesopoUtmia  among  the  natives ' ;  he  adds  that  oos. 
\%%  and  671)  (of  Pehlevi  titne)  are  of  '  topas.'    In  PEPQ,  1902, 

E.  336,  the  announcement  is  made  that  a  fragmoit  of 'emerald 
as  been  found  in  a  pre-historic  deposit  at  Geter;  bat  no 
authority  is  dven  for  the  mineral ogical  determittation. 

)  So  MSS. ;  see  Stem  <iS8i).  Wiedemano  defends  the 
coaiectun  foyiUM^  'ihiniac  with  neat  brillian^/aadaKribei 
the  glow  to  andent  ttaa  of  a  phoapCgmcent  ptinL 
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kindred  belief  that  '  beryl '  shed  a  li^t  of  its  own  was 
known  to  Theopbrastus  {i.c.,  23),  and  has  survived  in 
IL  briiiare  (Low  Lat.  bertllare*)  and  Eng.  Mlliant. 
(4}  The  probability  that  ffitAparfSm  could  be  imitated 
(^wuSift  Vfi.,  Tbeophr.  25}  suits  the  [vevailing  greenish 
tinge  of  andent  glass  better  than  a  quite  colourless 
stone ;  cp,  moreover,  Rev.  46,  O&kaffaa  ikxXIri;  ifutia, 
KptwntXXy.    (s)  coUoca^n  of  Kpwni'KKtf  with 

vpapvfUint  in  I^.  4  tv.  6  3  sug^^ests  that  after  all  this 
writer  distinguished  '  rock  crystal '  and  '  smaragdus.' 

As  to  bdr^ieth,  the  probability  is  (i)  that  originally 
it  meant  the  colourless  flashing  'rock  crystal,'  which 
was  commonly  used  foe  engraving,  in  Egypt  of  all 
periods,  in  Mesopotamia  from  the  later  Babylonian 
time  onwards,  and  more  rarely  in  prehistoric  Greece ; 
(9)  that  this  meaning  did  not  wholly  die  out  even  after 
the  LXX  translaticm  was  made,  bat  survived  in  the 
use  of  fffidpaySot  in  Rev.  43,  and  in  the  confusion  vrith 
yahdOm  in  MT  of  Ez.2Si3  (see  below,  %  19) ;  (3)  that 
the  obvions  likMiess  between  the  wwds,  and  the  currrat 
confusion  between  the  hexagonal  forms  <A  'quartz' 
and  pale  '  beryl,'  caused  the  LXX  to  render  Mr^th  by 
fftApaySos,  and  provoked  t)ie  substitution  for  ydSphlh 
of  yaUildm  in  MT,  50  as  to  separate  what  now  were 
two  adjacent  great  stones. ' 

iv.  Nopkek,  ifepa^,  eariuncuitit  {Ex.2Sti  89>i):  in 
Ez.  2813  difffpai  remains,  but  nSphek  [Vg.  carbvnctilus\ 
iA  ■akmMmif  changes  places  with  jfl^r  [jfl/t^AinKj]  of 
lu.  flopnu.  J  iQ  Ex.  27 16  the  LXX  mistrans- 
lates, and  Vg.  has  umidy  gemmamf  Rev.21ao  substi- 
tutes ;^aXjn}dui>).  If  n^/UM  could  be  identified  with 
Egyptian  m-f-k-t{set  Emerald  [end]),  either  malachite 
or  turquoise  would  be  meant ;  and  this  is  supported  by 
the  equivalent  xaXinJdtinr  (copper-emerald)  of  Rev.21«>; 
see  %  33,  below.  But  this  identification  would  ignore  the 
uniform  tendering  of  both  the  LXX  and  Vg. ;  and  as 
Mpai  {car^ncuha)  is  descriptive  and  appropriate, 
whilst  fwpkeh  (probably  a  loan-word)  gives  no  clue,  it 
is  better  to  accept  the  identification  of  the  LXX  with  a 
translucent  red  stone.  This  latter,  since  the  '  ruby '  of 
Ceylon  and  Burma,  and  likewise  the  true  'carbuncle,' 
were  unknown  to  Theopbrastus  (see  CARBtJNCLE),  must 
denote  the  large  class  of  red  'gainets'  ('pyrope,' '  alman- 
dioe,'  etc ).  which  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  very 
considerable  size,  were  known  in  ^ypt  from  pr^istoric 
times,  were  commonly  used  for  signets  in  Hellenisdc 
times,  and  are  easily  engraved.  As  to  nSphek  itself,  the 
alternative  derivation,  from  the  lupakku  of  Am.  Tnb. 
202i6  [cp  EmeraxJ},  3],  may  probably  be  accepted.  Of 
the  colour  of  this  htfakku  we  have  no  information ;  but 
we  know  that  it  came  as  tribute  to  Egypt  from  Adikelon 
— i.e.,  from  the  NE.  I'his  fact  is  compatUile  with 
the  occurrence  of  nSpAek  among  the  wares  sent  from 
Syria  to  Tyre  in  Ez.  27 16. 

r.  Sappfr.  ffir^pot.  sappkinis  (£x.28iB  89ii) : 
in  Ezdc  3813  aAw^ttpot  remains,  but  sappir  [Vg. 
n__-j-  tapphirus\  changes  places  with  nSpluk, 
[eariuruuhis]  [§  10];  Rev.  21ao  has 
vdr^pa).  Tbe  tnie  '.sapph^'  (blue  conmdum)  was 
almost  unknown  before  Roman  Imperial  times,  and 
when  known  was  included,  from  its  clear  blue  colour, 
under  iiiKty$oi*  (see  $  33,  below).  The  adamas 
Cyprius,  which  occurred  in  the  copper>mines  and  was 
known  to  Pliny  for  its  sky-blue  colour,  was  probably 
'azuritft'  2da-^tpof,  on  the  other  hand,  is  identi- 
fied (Tbeophr.  37;  cp  55,  kAb-m  aief^,  and  PUu 
HNVl-aa  'optime  apod  Medos'),  with  the  opaque 
Uiw  'lai^  lanili'  criT  Turkestan,  and  the  mUhu 
Bab)4onla  and  Assyria,  v4udi  was  known  also  in  Egypt 

t  The  '  oriental  emerald '  (green  corundum)  is  in  nny  case  out 
of  the  question.   It  doei  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in  anti- 

Suity,  and  Sanscr.  marakata,  apparently  a  loan-word  from 
rk.,  tu^gesti  that,  when  ducovered,  it  was  regarded  merely  as 
a  mipenoi  variety  of  vfia^yjoc. 

*  Tbo  eoly  indubitnbl*  descriptioD  is  that  of  SoUnti*,  Me 
King,  JtW.  HUU  ^ Free.  SUtm,  045/ ;  dw  oarlieM  ipwimmt 
are  noted  in  King,  Lc.  asj. 
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and  Greece  from  prdiistoric  times,  and  was  frequently 
sent  as  a  present  from  Babylon  to  E^pt  in  the  Tell- 
el-Amama  period.  As  its  Hebrew  name  implies,  it  is 
easily  engraved,  and  occurs  in  large  enough  masses  to 
make  taUets  like  the  'Tables  of  the  Law'  (acc.  to 
Targ. ;  cp  the  temple  dedication  on  lapis  lazuli,  Brit 
Mus.  [Etepart  AMjrr,  Antiq.]  No.  91013).  [Cp 
Sapphire.  ] 

vi.  Yahdldm,  toffms,  iaspit  (Ex  27 iB  39ii);  in 
Ezek.  2813  Caowtt  remains,  but  yahdldm  [Vg.  iaipis] 

IS.  Talilllkn  '^'''''''11^  places  with  bdr^ketk  [stiutrag- 

uui  iraSljS.  ^]  *^  S  9)-    It  is  most  improbable 

ta  iff^  that  ydOfklh  ({  13)  eouU  have  so  far 

dunged  its  significance  that  tofra 

should  be  used  by  preference  to  render  yakHlSm.  [Cp 

Jasper,  adJEn.\.    JQtber  Idawtf ,  therefore,  cx  yahdlSm 

must  be  transferred  to  the  twelfth  place  (S  19),  and 

we  have  seen  reason  already  (under  b&ri^tk,  g  9)  to 

suppose  that  ydSipMik  shoidd  be  restored  here,  and 

yaMUm  transferred  to  no.  xii.     For  other  reasons 

identifying  yakdlSm  with  na  xiL  see  bdow,  §  19. 

YaUpkA,  wtuch  is  a  kwn-woid  (Ass.  ya!^  oJ^, 

Eg.  ^-j-^-d),  gives  no  doe,  save  that  oJjM  was  large 

i«  vaXaniiah  enough,  and  not  too  bard,  to  be 
«.  xuepneo.  e^pioyg^  f^^_ 

b&oi-pal  (Nabunahid  stele).  That  fcurrtt,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  (i)  a  dull  or  opaque  stone,  is  shown 
hy  the  combination  IdcriS*  koI  vapiUf  in  Rev.  43  (see 
g  33,  bekiw),  by  the  onnpound  terms  ia^iukatts  and 
ia^onyx  known  to  Pliny  {HN,  zzxviL  10s4  937).  and 
by  Martial's  association  of  ia^is  with  sar^mychus  (v. 
Ill  ix.  6O90);  and  (3)  that  it  was  a  green  stone  is 
probaUe  from  association  with  the  vft&^f^m  of  the 
Cjrpriote  copper-mines  in  Theopbrastus  (37  ;  cp  liairili 
icpwrrdMdtot^i,  'jasper  turning  into  a  clear  ice-like 
stone,'  Rev.  21  n)  and  from  its  medieval  character  (see 
Jasper).  But  (3)  it  had  many  variants ;  among  them 
a  red  (Bx(rTH=4iuttwf  Is.64i3,  cp  Symm.  Kapx^ibviov, 
cp  iaspachaUs,  above),  a  yellow  [fulva,  Virg.  ^n. 
4361),  and  an  opalescent,  perhaps  actually  the  'opal' 
{cfialia,  Plin.  /W37ai:  •^/Sin-opaia,  -stone').  [Cp 
Jasper.]  All  this  combines  to  show  that  yai^hik, 
tamtt,  is  the  modem  'jasper'  (opaque  massive  silica), 
and  especially  its  green  variety,  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted, often  of  considerable  size,  and  easily  engraved, 
being  used  commonly  for  Egyptian  scarabs  of  alt  periods, 
for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders,  and  for  the  seal- 
stones  of  prehistoric  Greece  (for  engraved  specimens 
from  the  Syrian  coast  [in  Louvre],  see  Ledrain,  Notice 
Sommaire  dts  Mtmumxnts  PikAticitHS,  Nos.  40B,  497, 
43a  /  437)>  All  varieties  <a  jasper  are  liable  to  occur 
together,  and  are  associated,  and  easily  conftised,  with 
the  green  chalcedony  ( '  plasma,'  '  prase ' ;  the  common 
'  bloodstone '  is  plasma  spotted  with  red  jasper),  with 
the  more  opaque  varieties  of  agate,  and  with  the  opal 
group,  whidi  all  have  practically  identical  composition. 
The  gnem  jasper,  being  the  rarest,  was  not  tmnattmdly 
the  most  prized  in  antiquity,  and  gave  its  luune  to  the 
group.  As  the  Cypriote  passage  CTheophr.  37)  shows, 
green  jasper  was  not  clearly  distingidshed  from  the 
harder  varieties  of  '  malachite '  and  other  green  copper- 
minerals  (see  §  iS,  below). 

vii.  L/iewi,  \iyipita>,  ligurim  (Ex.2819  89t3);  in 
Ezek.  28i3,  S  has  AfrfifMP  koX  -xpwlow  koX  X17. ;  MT 

14.  f  jmiaa  the  list  with  tdhdi 

{auntm)  in  the  tenth  place,  see  (  aa, 
below  (Rev,  21  ao  gives  xpur^fw*  <n  ^  correspond- 
ing plan :  see  %  33).  Ulem,  probably  a  loan-word 
(?  Eg.  reshem,  but  cp  Jacinth),  gives  no  due. 
Aty6piof  was  taken  by  some  to  be  a  place-name,  and 
the  stone  seems  to  bave  been  confused  with  'amber,' 
from  its  electrical  qualities  (which  are  possessed  by 
several  different  gems);  but  Tbeophr,  s8  gives  XiT- 
Twi/Nov  {i.e.  Xvyxitt  o^^)  with  a  fislk-tale  about  its 
origin,  and  a  distinction  between  a  dearer  and  a 
darker  tinted  varie^.    RV  gives  'jadnth'  (with  mg., 
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'  or,  amber '} ;  but  there  is  no  evideace  that  the  jacinth 
was  either  found  in  Liguria,  or  was  known  at  all  till 
Roman  times.  F^obablj  a  dear  yellow  stone  is  meant, 
like  'cainigorm'  at  'fiilse  topaz'  (iron-tinted  quaru). 
The  rendering  of  Rev.  21  m,  -xfivffbwpwtot,  snggests  a 
greyish  yellow  stone,  and  perhaps  serves  to  diflermtiate 
the  adjacent  yellow  ■xpvffi\t9K  (§  17). 

viii.  Sibd,  ixiriii.  achates  (Ex.  2819  89 ts :  in  Ezek. 
28 13  0  has  ix^^  '•  A         ^S-  on>>t ;  K^v.  21  ao  in 

x-u  the  corresponding  place  has  i>ijca$vt). 
ID.  MDO.  ^  may  be  a  kan-woid  (Ais.  JWa)  or 
the  place-oame  'Ife^,  an  island  S.  of  MeroS,  noted  for 
its  gems  (Theoi^r.  34,  Strabo,  gas).  [Cp  Chalceixjny, 
2.]  'AxiiT^{i^so  a  place-name)  is  definitely  the  'Sicilian 
agate.'  Pesh.  karkedni  in  Ex.  2819  39 la  may  be  a 
corruption  of  xo^x^^t^  (<^P  Symm.  on  Is.  64  n, 
kadJOd,  and  §  ai,  below),  or  of  kadkSd  itsell  For 
{ I )  Sicilian  stones  going  eastward  would  probably  travel 
vti  Carthage,  (a)  similar  'agates'  may  have  been  found 
in  N.  Africa,  (3)  a  Carthaginian  'carbuncle'  is  known 
to  Pliny,  UN  87^95.  What  particnlar  variety  of 
'  agate '  (banded  translucent  silica)  was  exported  from 
Sicily  is  not  known :  but  banded  agates,  particularly 
of  the  deeper  red  varieties'  (approximating  to  sardonyx 
and  iaspachates)  were  in  common  use  in  Egypt  through- 
out (the  source  here  may  welt  have  been  4'*^  on  the 
upper  Nile),  in  Greece  from  prehistoric  timet  (esp. 
common  in  early  Crete),  in  later  Babylonia,  in  Assyria 
throus^KHit,  and  on  the  Syrian  coast  (engraved  specimens 
in  Louvre,  Ledrain.  l.e.,  Nos.  413,  400,  493,  440, 
449  red  ;  409  white). 

ix.  'Aklamdh,  ifx40vaTat,  ame/Ays/us  (Ex.  2819  89 13; 
in  Ezek.  2813  0  has  ix^npi  MT  Vg.  omit;  Rev. 

ic  !■  Sr*  '*^'T^LJ^  ^^^^  "'-i*" 

•  Hebrew  and  Oredc  names  tdentines 

with  the  modern  'amethyst'  (transpar«it  purple  quartz), 
whidi  was  commonly  used,  and  freely  engraved  in 
Egypt  throughout  (esp.  under  XII.  dyn.),  in  Greece 
from  prehistoric  times,  on  the  Syrian  coast  (Ledrain, 
i.c.  Nos.  407.  414,  cp  399,  431},  and  more  rarely,  in 
Batqrloniaand  Assyria.  [See  also  references  in  §  4(c),  i.  ] 
X.  TarilS,  ypwriXiBox.  chrysolitkus  (Ex.  28io  39i3; 
in  Ezek.  2813  0  has  xpwriXiflot  here;  and  MT  'Tarshish,' 
—  Vg,  chrysolitkus  at  no.  iv.,  see  §33. 

below ;  in  Ezek.  IO9  Vg.  has  chfysoiithMs. 
but  O  Aw$pa^  [perhaps  by  identification  with  the 
Carthaginian  carbuncle  of  nin.  /fN,  37 35,  see  g  at, 
below];  in  Dan.  106,  ffapeek,  chrysolitkus;  in  Cant. 
5i4  O  fiapfftlt,  Vg.  hyacintkus;  Symm.  has  Hxifffot 
here  and  Ezek.  I16  2813  :  in  Ezek.  1 16  9  has  0apaelt, 
Vg.  visio  maris).  Tariff  is  simply  a  trade-name  and 
gives  no  clue.  Xputr^Xi^ot  is  vaguely  descriptive.  A 
stone  may  be  a  'gold-stone'  in  three  different  ways, 
(i)  It  may  apparently  contain  grains  of  gold — e.g., 
'avanturine  quartz,'  and  the  epithet  xptw^woffm  applied 
to  'sapphire'  (Tbeophr.  33,  cp  Plin.  ffN  3831,  'aurum 
in  sapiduro  sdntillat,'  8738,  '  aurum  puncds  conhicet'). 
(3)  It  may  be  golden  yellow  and  opaque — i,€.,  yellow 
jasper  or  yellow  serpentine.  The  former  is  ad(^»l  here 
by  Petrie  (Hastily,  DB.  s.v.  •  Precious  Stones'),  and 
both  were  used  commonly  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  at 
all  periods,  and  in  prehistoric  Greece.  (3)  It  may  be 
golden  yellow  and  transparent.  This  would  be  iiuirtistic 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  transparent  yellow /AirM,  Xcyf^or 
(§  14),  but  would  agree  better  with  the  later  uses  of 
chrysolitkus,  which  seems  to  represent  the  modem 
'topaz*  (as  topasius  is  the  modem  '  chrysolite,'  see  g  8, 
above),  and  was  found  of  very  large  size  in  Spain 
('Tartessus'),  Pliny,  /WSTia?.  Petrie  notes  that  the 
topazhis  of  the  ancients  (peridote)  is  actually  a  '  noble ' 
variety  of  yellow  serpentine,  and  so  may  have  taken  its 
place  as  the  '  stone  ctf  Tarshish '  in  course  of  time ; 
compare  the  correlation  of  Aurvii  and  vndpaySm 
(opaque  and  clear  green)  in  Theofduastus,  37. 
1  Fat  the  bearins  of  this  on  Rev.  SI  so,  MstrfM,  see  bdow, 
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The  rendering  iMpa^  may  he  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Carthaginian  'carbunde'  (Plin.  //A'  37  35,  see  {  ai. 
below),  '  Tarshish '  being  taken  for  Carthage ;  and 
Mmr^M  timilarly  may  point  to  either  *  aappbice.'  or 
'  zircon'  as  one  of  the  products  of  an  eastern  'Taisbtdt' 
towards  India  (see  Tasskish). 

[For  other  folntions  of  the  problem  of  the  Tanhub-otooe  (to 
reUiD  (be  tiadidon*)  nameX  *cc  Takshisk,  Stone  or.J 

xi.  i6ham,^p6)0uM',anychiit  us  {Ex.27  aa,amysr,Ei^ 
SS 13  ;  in  £x.  SO  13  irix'^i  omyehituu  :  PyvAAtw  being  tnm- 
w  .  feriMl,  cp  I  lo.   Josepfaos,  too  {BJ-w.  57)Eivc3 

IS.  HhlUn.  W  «i>a  for  .ywU^,  ^wfAAMv :  but  be  >ho 
makes  I&9  and  nXtimHk  uiange^accs,  u  afao 
sapplr  aod  ymhJUtm  (laffncj.  E!lsewba«  abo,  tikam  t* 
vanoiuly  rendered  in  S,  by  vjAdpKySas,  Ex.  189  S&37  flB«  (of 
the  high  priest's  shoulder -Kones);  Ajffot  i  «fii#i>«t.  Gen- S 13; 
A.  vapSiou,  Ex.  89  9  (lame  context  as  SB  ft;  p*^-p»  for 
irpMpiyiov  miswHtten  tfpuapAow,  perfauM  a  variant  for  iwjper, 
cp  sardonyx,  JobiSie,  Vg.);  in){.  Job  SB  ■« ;  A(«m  in^, 
I  Ch.  20  3  (with  5  I  tnoiL^ieham  tiaiufiteiBtcd).  Vg,  has  mmfj: 
at  onjrckimMt  everywhere ;  except  J<A>  28 16,  sardomj/Xf 
9,  however,  has  orvf.    [Cp  Bkrvl,  |  4,  Onvx.] 

Thus  the  versions  everywhere  vary  between  («)  a  green 
stone  (Xf9ot  &  -wpAaaiot),  whether  clear  (ff/uE^oTioi)  or 
cloudy  (jSqptSXXiov).^  anid  {i)  an  opaque  banded  steoe 
sardonyx  ?  r^ior),  the  rendering  adopted  in 
EV.  Between  these  two  renderings  we  must  decide 
acceding  to  (i)  the  evidence-as  to  loham  itself,  (s)  ibe 
evidence  as  to  yakdlSm  (MT  ydSl^hih)  in  siL  (§  19), 
which  likewise  shares  pijpAWur  and  Awix^m  In  0,  awl 
has  probably  contributed  to  the  confusion. 

t.  The  word  J^ikoat  has  no  dear  meaiung.  Itnajrbe 
a  loan-word  (a)  from  Ass.  sdmln,  the  'daric'  or  'ckindy' 
stone,  {b)  from  Ar.  '  pate  *  (Ges. ),  which  suits  '  onyx ' 
(see  8  19,  below)  or  'beryl'  (the  commoner  varieties, 
and  the  '  aquamarine,'  not  the  deep  green  '  emerald,' 
fftiii^yto%)  almost  equally  well,  (c)  frtmi  Ar.  mMiahkaas, 
'striped  garment'  (see  $  4^3).  whidi,  if  it  were 
estaUished,  would  be  decisive  in  favour  of  a  banded 
stone ;  or  it  may  be,  {a)  a  [riace-name  (cp  Ar.  Sol^m 
in  Yemen),  whidt  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
indication  in  GeiL  2  is  (hat  liham  (XfAit  i>  rpA^ir^t) 
came  from  Havilah  {^.v.  ).  It  is  clear,  however  (from 
passages  like  Job  28 16  and  i  Ch.  293,  cp  Ex.  25?  359 
8637)1  either  that  the  word  had  a  wide  generic  sense 
{e.g..  '  variegated  stones'),  ar  that  some  form  of  ^ham- 
stone  was  important  enough  to  deserve  separate  mentian 
apart  from  ordinary  '  stones  to  be  set. '  Moreover,  in 
I  Ch.  29  3  hham  is  coupled  with  aini  pnh.  '  stones  of 
pigment,'  which  is  likewise  generic,  and  here  tiham 
might  we^  mean  '  variegated '  or  '  striped '  stmes. 

Now  there  is  one  such  stone,  not  yet  accounted  far  in 
our  list  of  identificatipns.  It  was  common  in  Egypt  in  all 
periods,  obtained  fi^om  the  Sinaitic  mine-country,  and 
used  throughout,  both  solid  and  as  a  'stone  of  jAgnteat.' 
It  was  known  to  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  pndiaUy  from 
the  copious  Siberian  source.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
green  enough  (though  only  rarely  and  partially  trans- 
lucent)  to  be  compared  with  <r/»ipaySoi  (whidi  we  hsfe 
seen  was  r^arded  by  Theophrastus  as  the  '  itoblc ' 
of&pring  of  the  opaque  green  liunrii)  and  still  more 
with  the  cloudy  'beryl';  and  also  opofm  and  ttHp^ 
enough  to  be  described  as  a  variety  of  *  01^*  This 
stone  is  the  '  malachite '  (green  copper  caiboiute)  with 
its  wavy  or  concentric  bands  and  cloudy  {sdmtu)  paccbs 
of  light,  vivid,  and  dark  green,  and  its  occasional 
crystalline  varieties.  It  is  soft  enough,  like  'lapis 
lanili,'  to  be  easily  engraved,  and  occurs  in  large 
enough  pieces  to  serve  as  a  taUet  for  a  six-line  insoip- 
tion  like  that  <a  the  high  priest's  shoulder-stones.  If 
fSham  (\.  b  rpAatrot.  par  excellence;  cp  the  later  Gk. 
^XaxtriT,  '  marsh-nuUow  stone')  be  identified  with 
'malachite'  (the  Eg.  m-f-k-t,  according  to  W.  U. 
MQUer)  the  association  of  Sikam  with  sappir  in  J(d> 
28ifi  (0  Tifiiif  KoX  irar^lpv)  would  find  a  ckse 

parallel  in  the  '  pyramids  of  green  and  bhw  stones ' 

1  Whence  Petrie(HaUmgs,  DS,  'PrecioiuStaae»')Goadades 
in  fiivonr  of  (i)  'green  felwv,' poising  later  iDto(*)  'bcfyl': 
cp  the  arEument  in  flivour  of  the  latter       Bstn.  (g^v.) 
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vbich  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  Rameses 
IIL  (Bnigsch,  Guch.  596). 

Id  Greek  times,  'malachite,'  owing  to  its  compara- 
live  softness,  and  its  profusion  in  Cyprus  and  other 
sources  of  copper,  either  ceased  to  be  held  in  r^ard, 
or  was  confused  with  green  jasper  {Uawa).  Meanwhile, 
other  '  striped  stones ' — namely 'onyx,'  'sardonyx,' and 
'handed  agate' — came  raiddly  into  vogue,  as  scxin 
as  the  art  of  engraving  through  a  surface-layer  was 
perfected ;  and  consequently  iSham  came  to  be  rendered 
dltaer  by  words  for  '  green '  (^piXKiw,  trftipaySoi)  or 
by  words  for  '  banded '  {ivirxiof  :  sardonyx).  Conse- 
quently, confusion  arose  on  the  one  band  between 
l^ham  {onyx)  and  its  neighbour  yahdlom  (which  includes 
the  white-faced  'onyx*;  see  bdow),  and  on  the  other, 
between  SSham  (green  malachite)  and  yOS^hlh  (green 
jasper),  as  soon  as  yakdlom  and  ydSpkik  were  inter- 
changed owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  iArilfeth  in  Na  L 
(see  above,  8  9)- 

a.  For  the  conelative  argument  from  yahdlom,  see 
next  §. 


It:  TahilOm.  =(3)onix>or(Ez.28i3Ezek.S8i3cp|i8: 
Vg.  has  derjilltu  throughout^  The  Inuii- 
pontion  atyaJkdlBm  has  been  ducussed  already  m  |  la,  ftbove, 
where  the  LXX  laomc  presumes  an  origins)  jidlifMiM.  For 
xii.  the  balance  oT  textual  evidence  favoun  iiyytov  in  the 
LXX,  just  OS  it  fiivours  ftpii*Ato>  in  xL  ;  aad  brrjiiliu  in  Vg. 
aay  result  flnm  tbe  same  loarce  u  that  followed  by  Joiephus. 

The  VKxAyahdldm  seems  to  be  connected  withj^aVn, 
'strike  hard,'  and  (possibly)  with  i^Vn,  halldwili, 
'flint'  {rirpa,  artpia.  Job  289,  i,Kp6Ti>itot,  'abrupt- 
edged,'  Ps.  114s);  with  Ass.  elmliu,  Aram,  'almas; 
and  with  Greek  'pyrites' — (i.e.,  ' fire-striking  stone'). 
[Cp  FUNT,  but  also  Diauond].  Tbe  Assyrian 
tlmiht  was  a  hard  and  probably  colourless  stone 
(nowhere  either  'clear'  or  'brilliant')  which  was 
used,  with  gold,  to  decorate  chariot-wheels  (cp  the 
'stone  of  Tarehish."  Ezek.  I16  [RV  'beryl']);  and 
also  alone,  for  whole  rings  (Del.  ProJ.  85,  HWH. 
S.V,).  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  for  yahiloM  is  a 
hard  stone,  colourless  or  of  indifferent  colour ;  of  which 
whole  rings  could  be  made ;  and  recognisably  akin  (o 
the  '  fire-striking  stone, '  to  the  hard  stone  for  hammers 
and  pounders,  and  to  ordinary  '  flint '  or  '  chert.'  The 
alternatives  are  rock  -  crystal  and  white  chalcedony ; 
the  one  clear  or  milky,  the  other  milky  or  opaque. 
Both  were  fairly  common,  in  association  with  either 
quartzite  or  flint ;  but  both  were  rare  in  their  '  nobler ' 
varieties.  Both  were  used  for  whole  rings,  as  well  as 
for  engraved  seal-stones,  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  in 
Egypt  of  all  periods ;  and  also  commonly  for  later 
Bat^lonian,  and  for  Assyrian  cylinders. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  etymology 
'  finger  nail '  for  tw^  (§  5 )  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier 
than  Pliny — i^.,  among  Roman  lapidaries,  who  took  over 
an  apparently  Greek  word,  and  gave  it  its  Greek  sense, 
though  it  is  not  at  all  an  adequate  description  of  the 
majority  of  '  onyx-stones. '  Meanwhile  the  compound 
#apS6rug  shows  that  to  denote  a  white-and-mf  '  onyx ' 
it  was  the  red  which  must  be  specified ;  the  n>kile 
surface  therefore  is  the  essential  character  of  the  generic 
'onyx.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  etjonology,  0i>u{= 
Assyrian  unku,  'ring,'  would  make  an  obvious 
equivalent  for  a  '  ring*stone,'  like  elmilu  or  cognate 
words — especially  as  tlmiiu  was  apparently  colourless, 
and  ivr^  meant  a  stone  which  had  a  surface,  at  least, 
of  '  white  camelian '  or  '  chalcedony. '  It  follows  from 
this  identification  iXiAtyahilSm  was  liable  to  be  confused 
on  the  one  hand  with  hiriketh  (in  the  sense  of  '  rock- 
crystal')  ;  on  the  other  (together  with  fc-uf)  with  ithatn. 
(in  the  sense  of  'striped  stone');  and  yet  again  with 
yiSpluh,  when  later  study  had  once  revealed  the  many 
faitennediates  {e.g.  Pliny's  iasp-ath^,  ia^-onyx  and 
tard-aehaUs,  ffJV.  8754). 
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Thus  the  high  -  priestly  l^'eastplate,  as  a  irttole, 
«A  m-h  ^mmt^'m  ™'y  ^  conceived  as  having 
**  JS2,^*  prated  the  foUowing  series  5 

High  Priest's  Breastplate 


111.  oaref  BUI 
I.  Rock  Ckvstai. 

white :  elear 
3.  Green  Beryl 

green :  clear. 

I.  False  Topaz 
yellow:  clear 

9.  Chrysolite 
yellow  :  cle»r. 

I.  uasm  1 

?  Red  Ja>;i-br  , 
red :  ofa^ue 

Sahd  ' 
red:  dtilL 

vi.  [TU^bttl] 
green:  ofmfm. 

V.  Sopplr 

Lapis  ITazui.i 
blue;  9paque> 

Iv.  H^pbek  i 

red :  cA»r.  j 

Ahbtkvst 
purple :  clear. 

viii.  iibs 

Red  Agate 

vii.  LAam  | 
Cairngorm  I 
yellow :  clear 
T  Chrvsopkase 
(Rev.) 
yellow.green :  liitll. 

xiL  [TahUSmi 

Whitk  Caknbi.iak 
or 

Carnslian-  Fackd 
Okvx 
white;  e^ofme. 

xi.  dobam 

Malachitk 
green  :  opaque 
ttHfed. 

X.  Tarali 
I.  Yellow 
Serpentine 
yellow;  ofa^ite 
%,  Chkvsolite 
yellow :  elemr. 

or,  in  order  of  colours : — 


Red 

Yelkiw 

Green 

Blue 
White 


Odem 

TARilf 

YAlftpHftK 

SAPrtB 

YahAl&h 


eltar 

NfipMKK 
PiTDAH 

BArAketh* 

(latM) 
A^lAmAh 
BAkAvbtm* 

(originally) 


striped  SChO  , 
Tgleeoish  UsEM 
Striped  S4hah 

^iple) 


One  stone  remains,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 

breastplate,  but  is  mentioned  in  several  other  passages. 
„  Kadkfld.  ™^  kadkid  ( AV  '  agate,"  RV  '  nlby '), 
which  is  rendered  in  Is.  64  n  by  Coinrd, 
iaspis,  Symm.  Ko.px'l^i'^''  and  in  Eiek.  27 16  by  x'>PX'^P> 
chodchod.  The  word  kadhdd  may  be  from  ^-ry^  '  strike 
fire'  (cp  Ar.  red');  but  the  renderings  x^PXop 
Kopx^^*"'"'  suggest  confusion  of  d  and  r/  cp  Pesh. 
karkednd  for.  Sid.  [ilx<^nif]  in  Ex.2819  38 ».  The 
rendering  xa/vx^UctoF  suggests  the  'Cartha^nian 
carbuncle'  of  Pliny;  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  a  red 
stone  is  intended,  the  (aoxit  of  Is.  54 13  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  red,  not  a  green  jasper.  See  Yditp^h, 
%  13  above,  and  cp  Agate,  Ruby. 

For  Hmfr  ( '  emery ')  which  is  not  a  '  [necious  stone,' 
and  for  the  descriptive  *tkdai^  and  riCmlUh,  see 
above,  g  4. 

A  distorted  version  of  the  '  high  priest's  breastplate ' 
is  ofiered  by  the  *  covering  of  the  king  of  Tyre '  *  in 
99.  *Dnvwr1nff  Erek.  2813,  the  individual  stones  of 
-  TMiIi^rf  which  have  already  been  discussed 
T^  above.  In. this  passage  the  LXX 
repeats  its  list  of  Ex.28i7-so,  in 
the  same  order,  but  inserts  xot  ipyiptor  mil  x/kw/ov 
between  Uurxit  (vi.)  and  \iy6pum  (viL).  This  arose 
probably  through  (i)  a  misreading,  d^ppYPiON  for 
AirYpiON,  and  (a)  .1  misunderstanding  of  the  last  word 
in  the  list  in  MT  {tdAdi=Vg.  aurum),  which  would 
be  facilitated  by  the  double  meanings  of  both  Xty.  and 
IfKeicrpoy.  On  the  other  hand,  MT  followed  by  Vg. 
gives  only  nine  stones,  and  in  a  new  order,  as  follows  : — 
^dem,  pifdak,  yahdi^  (=the'first  row,' (i.)  and  (U.) 
of  Ex.  2817 f.,  followed  by  (vi. )  interchangeid  with  (iii.), 
by  confusion  of  yakilom  and  hariketh);  then  tarSi!, 
HoAam,  ydiiphih  (=the  'fourth  row "  [x.,  xL,  xii.]  of 
Ex. ) :  so  that  ydSpkih  is  brought  into  its  right  place 
at  (vi.)  of  the  p)reseni  list  {  =  {aair»  of  tf) ;  then,  sappir, 
nSpkek,  bdr/heth  (  =  x\>a  'second  row'  of  Ex.,  but  with 
sappfr  and  nipkdt  transptned,  and  idriJ^tk  uistead  of 
yahdUm):  thenstfA<f^  (Vg.  aurum,  'gold')asnotedabove, 

t  [Cp  Ckerob,  I  a,  Pakadisk,  |  3,  and  Crit.  BU.  whete 
the  text  of  Eidc  S8  la^.  b  conud«ied.l 
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STONBS  (PBEOIOUS) 

These  derangements  are  instructive.  That  they 
represent  an  old  text  is  clear  from  Vg.  ;  but  that  the 
corruption  is  later  than  0  is  probable,  firstly  because  9 
follows  Ex.  2813^  (the  variant  ipy.  k.  xP-  t*ing 
mainly  explanatory  of  Xi^-).  secondly,  because  the 
derangements  are  all  explicable  on  the  wngle  sup- 
position that  they  are  intended  to  remove  difficulties 
which  are  raised  by  the  identifications  propounded  by 
the  LXX. 

(i)  The  identifications  ddem=ff&p1ii<»,  and  ttip/uks^ 
Av$(M^,  brought  two  red  stones  together.  So  long  as 
'6dem,  which  is  '  red '  in  any  case,  meant  red  jasper,  it 
was  opaque,  and  gave  a  certain  contrast.  'Sards,' 
however,  are  often  nearly  clear.  Hence  a  difficulty, 
which  was  removed  by  transposing  niphek  and  sappir; 
the  further  difficulty  thus  created,  that  the  red  nophek  is 
brought  next  to  the  red  dx<lr7t,  not  being  fdl, 
because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  '  third  row'  droiqied  out 
altogether, 

(a)  The  identification  iMietk  =  fffLipaytot  had 
already  broiq;ht  about  the  tianspOMtion  of  jOSphik 
and  yahSlSm,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  _grten  stones, 
and  bad  caused  the  confusion  in  the  LXX  between 
irOx^w  and  jSijp^XXior  in  xi.  and  xii.  In  MT  it  has 
had  the  further  result  that  iariketk  in  the  old  sense  of 
a  clear  colourless  stone  became  interchanged  with  the 
opaque  colourless  yahdlom.  Moreover  bdriketk,  if  it 
meant  ffudpaySot,  meant  '  green ' ;  and  latrwit  was 
'green,'  .whereas  trtiApayom  was  amUguous,  and 
yakillSM  had  no  special  colour.  So  on  all  grounds 
bariktth  went  down  to  (vi. )  axid  yakdidm  up  to  (iii). 

(3)  Further,  to  restore  ydS/phlh  to  iu  proper  place 
at  (vi.),  aqd  perhaps  as  ao  alternative  miethod  of 
separating  idem  and  »iph£k,  the  whi^  of  the  ■  fourth 
row '  was  interpolated  betwem  rows  one  and  two. 

(4)  , Finally  and  consequently,  the  'third  row'  fell 
out  altogether ;  l£fem,  'hj.yOpiov,  being  taken  for 
■ffKtKTpoi' — i.e.  ipyipior  kcU  xpvtrlof — and  confused  with 
the  xdAdi  (=Vg.  aurum),  which  actually  ends  the 
description  both  in  MT  and  0. 

Another  distorted  version  of  the  same  list  of  stones  is 
supplied  by  the  'Foundations'  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
SS  Founda-  ""*'  "  reggrda  the 

tloiu  of  New  problem  has  been,  bow  to 

J^ualamT  ^^^P^  twelve  stones  of  the  breast- 
jenuue      p^^^^^      ^^^^^  j.^^^  rows-of- three,  to  the 

foundations  of  a  '  foursquare '  city.  The  result  is  as 
follows :  — 

I.  lowif  v&wAtip^  X*^^^'^'*'*'- 

II.  vfiA^yiot  aaptin(  vipSiw. 

III.  }(fi\/a6KiSo(  ^piiAXioir  nriftw, 

IV.  xpvvonpamt  v£xiv9ot  iiiMvcrrof. 

Of  these  rows-of- three,  the  first  row  is  the  second 
row  of  the  '  breastplate,'  given  in  reverted  order,  (vi.), 
(v.),  (nr.),  with  x'>^Ki\hu¥  for  {niphek)  Jctf/xif  at  (iv.). 
The  second  row  is  the  first  row  of  the  '  breastplate,'  alw 
in  reversed  order  (iii.),  (ii.),  (L),  with  ffufUmj  exchanged 
for  Tlnrd^ol'  at  (ii.).  The  third  row  is  the  fourth  row 
of  the  'breastplate'  in  direct  Kxdtr  (x.),  (xi.),  (xii.),  but 
with  rordflor  exchanged  for  <ra.phbvv^  at  (x.).  The 
fourth  row  is  the  third  row  of  the  '  breastplate '  also  in 
direct  order  (vii. ),  (viii. ),  (ix. ),  but  with  xpf^^fKurot  for 
XfytJ^ov  at  (vii.)  and  hixaiim  for  dx<inri  at  (vlii.). 
-  That  is  to  say,  the  <  Foundations ' 

are  conceived  as  in  the  diagram 
iv.  appended,  and  to  describe  them 
the  writer  has  started  from  the 
II.  v.  angle*  between  sides  II.  and  III. 
He  has  first  described  II.  and  I., 
vi.  in  correct  sequence    but  when  he 
»    reached  IV.  and  III.,  he  has 
recurred  to  the  traditinial  order 
within  each  of  the  'rows-of-thre«,'  or  baa  perhaps 
attempted  to  work  outwards  again  from  his  starting- 
point  at  the  angle  between  II.  and  III. 
This  account  also  adds  several  minor  points,  (x) 
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STOOL 

The  confusion  between  »mpi6»v^  and  rordfiof  suggests 
that  the  authority,  which  is  followed,  read  p^XXior  for 
SSiam  at  no.  xi.  (g  '18),  and  flrti£,  or  tro^iUruf  for 
yah&Um  at  no.  xii.  (|  19).  (s)  The  yoXK^iw  liriikA 
takes  the  place  of  Mpa^  at  oa  iv.  substitutes  a  grem 
gem  ('dioptase'  or  copper  silicate)  for  the  red  'garnet' ; 
giviI^;  some  slight  support  to  the  discarded  rendering 
m-f-k-t  ('malachite')  for  ni^kek,  but  confirming  the 
view  that  fffxdpaySot  in  Rev.  does  not  mean  a  green 
stone  merely— for  xoXxi}3tfv  was  itself  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  vpi^'-flat.  'i^Aporfivt  here,  therefore,  may 
perhaps  still  be  translated  'crystal'  as  in  its  pcimaiy 
meaning.  (3)  The  xi^^P^^  which  takes  the  place 
of  }iiy6pMw  and  is  not  olbvwise  found  in  OT  or  NT. 
belongs,  like  x^^'^'^'^  and  oapidvu^,  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  experience,  when  intermediate  tints 
were  recognised  ;  it  may  represent  either  a  greenisk 
'  chrysolith,'  or,  more  [vobably,  the  opaque  appl^reen 
'  chrysoprase '  (chalcedony  tinted  with  nickel  oxide), 
which  is  intermediate  in  tint  between  a  yeUow  serpentine 
or  3reIlow  jasper,  and  the  Xftfot  h  wpAffwoi  (cp  /uAaj^im) 
ofGen.  2ia.  The  modem  'prase'  (deep green cbalcedooy) 
and  its  variant  the  jasper-spotted  '  bloodstone '  were 
used  for  scaraboid  gems  as  early  as  the  dxth  century 
B.C  in  the  I.«vant  {e.g.  Myres  and  Ohne&lsdi-Richter, 
Cyprus  Museum  Catakgw,  No.  4581),  but  are  not 
clrarly  to  be  identified  even  in  Pliny.  (4)  The  MjcwBoi, 
which  takes  the  place  of  dxdnp,  is  amikrly  men tio tied 
in  OT  or  NT  only  here  and  in  Rev.Oij,  ^ox&'Aror; 
cp  Enoch  7l3  (of  'streams  of  fire').  Pliny  (ST^o) 
represents  it  as  a  dull  sort  of  'amethyst.'  Solinus 
describes  what  is  evidently  the  modem  'sapi^iire 
(blue  corundum)  and  says  that  it  came  from  Ethiopia ; 
pnrinbly  he  is  thinking  of  a  port-of-exchange  on  the 
Red  Sot,  and  consequently  of  the  true  Indian  gem. 
Later,  the  meaning  expanded,  including  many  diffbrent- 
coloured  varieties  (five  according  to  Epi^hanius,  six 
according  to  Ben  MansQr  [quoted  at  length  in  King, 
jVa/.  J/iit.  of  Prec.  Stones,  250^]).  But  the  use  of 
kyacintkus  in  Vg.  Symm.  to  render  tarSiS  in  Cant.  6 14 
(where  the  LXX  has  di>9pa()  as  ¥Fdl  as  bjr  Symm.  in 
Ezek.  Ii6  28i3  (where  the  LXX  has  the  normal  XP«*^ 
Xt^ot)  su^ests  that  an  early  use  of  udxtctfot  may  have 
been  to  render  the  native  Indian  word  which  appears 
in  AralMc  ^y&kat — this  denoting  the  modem  'jacinth,' 
a  '  noble '  variety  of  '  rircon '  (zirconium  silicate),  which 
is  a  transparent  deep-red  stone.  Now  the  Mjcv^ot  of 
Rev.  21>o  takes  the  place  of  a  dark-red  translucent 
stone,  i&d,  ixirip.  The  epithet  iKua^Sifovt  of  Rev. 
9 17.  too,  is  coupled  with  rvplmm  '  lire-like '  (cp  Enoch 
7I9,  above,  and  the  equation  kyeurim (Aus— ibiSpa^  in 
Cant. 514),  so  that  in  both  cases  'sapphire'  is  out  of 
the  question,  whilst  the  sultry  glow  of  the  'jacinth'  is 
exactly  what  ts  wanted.  Moreover,  both  idxu^ot  and 
dxdnjT  might  very  well  stand  as  parallel  attempts  to 
transliterate  ydkut,  and  the  dbplacement  of  the  one  by 
the  other  becomes  in  every  way  mtelligible. 

Other  passages  in  R«v.  deaUag  widi  '  predoui  stoms '  have 
I*een  noted  aueady  above — [amrtt,  ■nwT«AA£jiM<,_  Sl^it 
(I  '3) ;  tpit  SuoMt  ^twni  r|UUMyStra43(|  i))  j.faAaw«  ioAtrq 
oftoia  ^miiAf  46M9V  'The  itruul^  sumle  £^oc  iipimn 
Aidy  liiwtZi  xal  wmf&m  racalls  the  ponrut  atatties  6S  Rgoum 
Emperora  and  othan,  in  irfiidi  tbe  ninient  is  worked  out  in 
lurd-colaiiTed  stone*— a  &xhion  introdtmd  in  the  bst  yeus  of 
the  Republic  from  Ptolemaic  Egypt.  j.  I,,  h. 

C.  W.  King,  Natural  Hut.  of  Prtcivw  St^mtt;  Anii^tt 
Gems  (1866) ;  S.  Menant,  Clyptique  Oriettttde  (1883) ;  N.  Story 
Maakcwne,  CtUaJafueqf the  Marttervtigk 
34.  BlbUogCUllV.  Gemi  (Introdnction};  J.  H.  Middleton, 
Ameiemt  Gemt  (1891);  Flioden  Petrie, 
'Predoos  Stones'  In  HaMings'  DB;  Fnitwingler,  Amtika 
Gtmmem  (igoo). 

STONDia.   See  Law  and  Jitstice,  §  13, 

8T00Uin3K.4to,reiHesents  Kpp.  (Al(t>POC). 
on  the  origiiuil  meaning  of  which  word  see  Throne,  i. 

Oa  the  trj^M,  fbndyiin  (RV  ' Urthstool '),  <rf  Ex.  li«  cp 
PomRT,  I  8,  and  Baontsch's  note,  whh  d>e  leCmaccs  in 
BDB,  i.v. 
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STORAX 

BtQIUUC-  1.  It  B  plaunUe  to  find  Ihe  stonx  (to 
RV^-)  mentioned  in  Gen.  803r  as  flU^,  iiiiiek,  where 
EV  has  POTLAR  (pmoc  CTYP&KINH  I    Ar.  Mnd 

=stoarax).  In  Hos.413,  however,  the  liAiuk  is  men- 
tioned as  a  shady  tree ;  this  does  not  suit  the  storax, 
which  is  B  mere  bush.  The  shrub  called  storax  by  the 
andents  (Diosc.  I75;  Plin,  //NlZij^s)  is  the  Sfyrax 
o^einalis,  a  showy  shrub  covered  with  a  profusion  erf' 
white  flowers,  found  throughout  Syria  and  ralestiae 
and  abundantly  in  the  hill  regions  of  Gilead.  Cannel, 
Tabor,  Galilee,  etc.,  and  other  places  (FFP ^s^). 

Storax  exuded  a  eum,  which  was  used  for  inceitM  (and  also  for 
medidaal  purpoMS),  and  at  an  early  period  formed  an  tmportant 
■iticle  (tf  rhoinician  trade.  It  is  to  be  carefully  dbtinfuUlied 
from  the  modem  article,  which  is  the  product  of  the  Liquid- 
mmiar  OrietitaU.  IjupxA^  {Mittk.  1 934)  has  suggested  with 
peU  pnbabUity  that  the  name  Storax  is  derived  from  the  Heb. 

fM('1)«lm7;  hut  «4iether  the  two  words  denote  the  sane 
thing  is  douhtfuL   See  Balm,  |  i. 

3.  RV™«-  also  gives  'storax'  in  Gen. 37 15  43ir  for 
tAzi,  nlkStk  (after  Aq.  ai^pa^  [in  both^  Sym.  m-itpaf, 
and  Vg.  storax  [in  48ii],  which  was  adopted  by 
Bocbart) ;  EV,  however,  Iwis  Spicerv,  Spices  \q.v.). 
More  probably  (so  RV"*-)  the  gum  intended  is  the 
Tnqpieanth  {he.  nakd'a,  Syr.  ankath  aild,  cp  LiJw,  34), 
whidi  is  the  resinous  gum  of  the  Astragalus  gummi/er, 
of  urtuch  num^ous  spedes  exist  in  Palestine. 

LDce  'IS  (in  connection  with  which  it  occurs^  tragacanth  was 
an  article  of  commerce  imported  to  Egypt  (according  to  Ebers, 
EgjMttt,  099,  the  word  has  beea  found  in  Egyptian!  and  also 
to  Tyre  (Eick.  87 17,  see  Co.  a/  i»e.\  Tbeie  ts  no  r^rence  to 
this  product  in  the  .litil]  rri  of  9K.3O13  Is.8Sa  <EVnc 
'boose  of  his  siMceiy';  so  Aq.  Sym.,  Vg.},  on  whidt  see 

TXKASUXV. 


STORE  CITIES,  STORE  HOUSES  (n'U|ipp).  Ex. 
1  rr  I  K.  S  ig,  etc.    See  City  (/ ),  Pithom,  §  4. 

Accoiding  to  Winckler  (C/2  zio^  the  phrase  means  '  cities  of 
the  covemors*  (Au.  iaknu,  plot.  SainiUti;  Phtcn.  t^o;  cp 

STORK  (nTpR:  from  "lljn  'pietas'  [see  Loving- 
KINDHESS],  In  allusion  to  the  mutual  affection  of  parents  and 
young;  Lev.lli9Dt.l4ie[i7lJobSgi3l  Ps.l04i7  Jer.87Zecte  . 
69:  V  a[<r]<r(c]tM  [in  Job  and  Jer.1,  *(roi^  [in  Zecn. ],  *M»S(<it  or 
ifi.  [in  Lev.  and  Ps.},  wt^iy  [in  Dt.] ;  Vg.  kerodia  un  Lev.], 
htrodimi  [in  Job  and  Ps.],  omocrotxbu  [in  Dt.],  miivus  [in  Jer. 
and  Zech-Oi   One  of  the  um-iean  tHids. 

Both  the  White  (Ciamia  alia)  and  the  Black  Stork 
(C  nigra)  an  fouitd  in  I^Iestine. 

The  White  Stork  is  a  well-known  visitant  to  Europe, 
and  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  seen  in  Great  Britain  ; 
in  Palestine  it  is  usually  met  with  during  the  month  of 
.April  (Jer.  87),  on  its  way  N.  to  its  breeding-places  from 
its  winter  quarters  in  Central  and  S.  Africa.  It  is 
n^arded  as  a  sacred  bird  and  never  molested,  and  in 
return  acts  to  smie  extent  as  a  scavenger.  It  frequents 
the  hattnts  ot  man,  and  usually  nests  on  soch  prominent 
structures  as  chimneys  or  towers,  more  rarely  on  trees. 
Many  legends  and  stories  have  grouped  themselves 
around  this  bird. 

The  Black  Stork  has  a  black  head,  neck,  and  back  ; 
it  winters  in  Palestine,  and,  avoiding  the  balntations  of 
man.  frequents  the  deserts  and  plains,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  As  a  rule  it  lives  in 
small  flocks  and  breeds  on  trees  or  rocks ;  in  thesummer 
it  migrates  northwards.  A.  e,  s. 

STOBT  WBTTEB  (o  [etc]  T&  ITpOCTniTTONT&). 

I  Esd.  217.    See  Rehuu,  5. 

8TBJUT  OF  JUDEA  (toy  npiONOc  ■  •  •  thc 
ioyAAIM:).  JvAlHi  89.    See  Judea. 

1  AYm-  and  RVmc-  both  recognige  'stottt'  u  tin  right 
Tenderiiv  of  ^^li^iA.  The  former  gives, '  or  the  fieatlMnor  ttie 
sleek  MM  ostrich,'  the  latter,  '  But  are  ber  pinions  and  feathers 
(I^)  the  Btork'sT'  In  the  text  AV,  'or  wim  and  ieathen 
mto  the  ostrich ' ;  but  RV  (agreeing  with  DQ,  '  But  are  her 
irfntoot  and  feathers  kbdhrT'  The  text  b  difficult,  and  moat 
probably  cmmpt  (see  Bodoe  and  Duhm). 

48x3 


STRANGEB  AND  SOJOUBNEB 

Snb&NOEE  AND  BOJOUBNES.    This  phrase, 
together  with  'stranger  or  sojourner'  and  'sojourner 
1  Ttoma.  °^  stranger,'^is  used  by  AV  to  translate 
P's  phrase  3^01 1^ ;  RV  more  consistently 
has  'sojourner'  for  uniformly.  and 

2f^rt.  tSskdbh  denote  a  resident  alien  or  /tiroiKot,  a 
foreigner  settled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  imder 
the  protection  of  a  citizen  or  family,  or  of  the  state  ;  as 
distinguished  from  1331a,  hen-nlkAdr,  or  ns],  noikri 
(fem.  nnaa),  which  simply  denote  a  foreigner,  n,  gar. 
is  a  more  general  term,  including  both  foreigner  and 
stranger.  It  is  used  in  Nu.  I640  of  anyone  strange  to 
— i.f..  not  belonging  to — the  priestly  clan.  It  is  often 
used  of  persons  who  might  also  be  called  «airf.  Is.  1 7. 
The  distinction  between  ger  and  tdshdih  wiU  be  con- 
sidered later  (§  11  / ).  The  verb  gur,  is  sometimes 
a  denominative  of  ger  in  its  technical  sense  of  resident 
aUen,  and  sometimes  has  the  more  general  sense  of  a^t</«. 
O  usually  has  wpmrqAvTOc  foe  gir,  less  frequently  wipoiKot; 


The  Vulgate  does  not  clearly  distinguish  these  terms,  but  uses 
adziena,  eohnui,  and  feregrhaa,  etc.,  for  glr  and  tStkdih; 
aiientit,  etc.,  for  nlkhdr  and  sAr,  and  gives  very  various  render- 
ings of  nwkhrf. 

I.  Foreigners,  taker  than  girtm  {strictly  so-called),  in 
ike  land  ^  Israel. — Jud.  1 19  ai  27-36  (Jj)  make  it  clear 
_  pjtmnant  Canaanite  clans  maintained  them- 
of  fi,M,wifM  selves  in  the  land  long  afta  the  seltle- 
meat  At  first,  many  of  these  clans 
stood  to  the  Isradite  tribes  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
neighbouring  independent  states.  In  conquered  districts 
surviving  Qinaanites  would  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
Where,  however,  they  were  too  numerous,  or  submitted 
on  conditions,  they  were  employed  in  forced  labour 
(corv/e),txS.  .  ■  DB"i.  Jud.laB.  Thus  in  Josh,  827,  JE.  thf 
Gibeonites  are  spoken  of  as  temple-servants.  Probably 
the  status  of  such  subject-clans  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  girSm/  but  the  data  do  not  enable  us  to  decide 
wbedier  tb^  y/VK  formally  reckoned  as  girfm,  or 
placed  in  a  distinct  eatery.  The  deuteronomic  editor 
of  Joshua  supposes  that  the  Israelites  exterminated  the 
Canaanites  at  the  Conquest,  Josh.  IO40  llao.  Such  a 
view  could  not  have  been  held  unless,  long  before  the 
exiles,  the  Canaanites  in  Israel  bad  disappeared  as  a 
distinct  class  and  been  absorbed  in  Israel  aiid  its  girfm. 
This  absorption  Is  also  attested  by  the  inclusion  in  Neh. 
7?  35  57  of  the  Gibeonites,  Solomon's  Servants,  and 
the  Nethinim  among  the  Men  of  Israel' 

Many  of  the  slaves  owned  1^  Israelites  were  of 
fordgn  birth ;  but  the  slaves  became  members  of  the 
a.  flUvM'  ^'^"y       shared  its  sacra,  and  thus  virtu- 
fmrSm*        became  Israelites.     Thus,  in  Israel. 
'2™*^  the  slave  was  circumcised  (Geii.  17  n/.  P), 
kept  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  20 10  E),  and  the 
Passover  (Ex.  12+4  P)-    See  Slavery. 

The  examples  of  Moses,  Boaz,  David,  Solomon,  etc., 
and  the  law  as  to  marriage  with  a  female  captive  (Dt. 
21 10-14),  show  that  Israelites  during  the  monarchy 
freciuently  married  fordgn  wives.  These,  like  the 
slaves,  became  Isradites  in  civil  and  religious  status ; 
thtis  Ruth,  thou^  awidow,  assumes  that,  if  she  remains 
in  her  mother-in-law's  &mily  and  settles  in  her  late 
husband's  native  land  '  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  god  my  god '  (Ruth  1 16).    See  Marriage. 

The  trade  of  Israel  was  mostly  in  fordgn  hands,  and 
trade-routes  passed  throu^  the  land.    Fot  the  most 
4.  Tradara.    P*'**""^"***"'!*'^**'"*"  pass  throng 
Boma^s       ****  country  in  caravans.  Similarly, 
nomaas,      nomad  clans  wotild  be  occasional 


nmoeDaitot. 


visitors,  especially  in  the  border  lands. 
In  ordinaiy  times  such  caravans  and  elans  could  rdy  on 

1  Kittel,^t:c^.^/fr.(ET)SiBT,piHnts  out  that  the  snhfection 
of  Imelites  to  the  eomit,  1  K.  134  niut  have  tended  to 
oUitanite  any  surviving  distinction  between  bnelitcs  and 
Canaanites.    i  K.  Sai  n isbya l^te  acUtoi.  [Cp Solohow,  |&] 
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thtir  own  strength  and  the  general  moral  sentiment 
without  seeking  any  special  protection.  01,227/ 
gives  ns  the  terms  on  which  caravans  might  pass 
through  a  foreign  country.  They  were  to  keep  to  the 
beaten  traclc  and  pay  for  food  and  water.  Further, 
the  more  powerful  Israelite  kings  w'cre  anxious  to  foster 
commerce,  and  no  doubt  did  what  they  could  to  afford 
a  general  protection  to  traders.  Fadlitles  for  foreign 
traders  were  sometimes  guaranteed  by  treaties ;  , 
the  'streets'  or  quarters  which  the  Syrians  had  in 
Samaria,  and  the  Israelites  in  Damascus,  i  K.  2O34.  Cp 
Trade  and  Cohmkkce,  §§  46^  The  mercenaries  of 
the  royal  bodyguard  formed  another  important  class  of 
resident  foreigners  (9S.818  IfiiS  20?  33  i  K.  138  60  44 
2  K.  II4  RV} ;  cp  CheKBTHITES  and  PSLETHITES.  It 

is  noteworthy  that  David  addresses  the  mercenary 
c^>tain  Ittai  the  Gittite  as  a  noiArt  who  came  but 
yesterday  and  might  be  expected  at  once  to  quit  a 
service  that  promised  little  advantage  (a  S.  I519).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Uriah  the  Hittite  we  have  a  foreign 
soldierwhomaTTiedahigh-bom  Israelite  woman  (3  S.11). 

11.  GBrtm  in  the  tecknieal  sense. — ^The  peculiar  status 
of  the  gir  arose  ( i )  from  the  primitive  sentiment  that  a 
_  stranger  was  an  enemy,  an  outlaw ;  (a) 

?t^^  from  the  absence  of  any  public  police. 
•  The  guarantee  of  security  of  life  lay  in 
the  blood-bond  between  a  man  and  his  kinsfolk.  He 
was  protected  by  the  assurance  that  hU  kinsmen  would 
avenge  his  murder  upon  the  criminal  and  his  kinsmen. 
Thus  the  foreigner,  who  was  far  away  from  his  kin;  was 
at  the  mercy  of  any  evil-disposed  persons.  His  only 
safety  lay  in  putting  himself  under  Israelite  protection, 
by  becoming  the  gir  or  guest  of  an  Israelite  family. 
He  then  became  included  in  the  Uood-bond,  and  his 
hosts  defended  or  avenged  him  as  if  he  were  of  their 
own  kin.  As  in  Arat^,  such  protection  was  freely 
accorded  even  to  comi^ete  strangers.  Abraham  and 
Lot  |Gen.  18  /.)  press  their  hospitality  on  unknown 
travellers.  In  Judg.  19  the  depravity  of  the  men  of 
Gibeah  is  shown  by  their  inhospitable  behaviour  ;  and 
in  Job  31  ya  it  is  a  mark  of  the  righteous  man  thiit  he 
does  not  leave  the  gir — i.e. ,  the  stranger  who  wishes  to 
be  received  as  gir— to  lodge  in  the  streeL  In  Arabia 
(WKS,  JTiJi.,  41  j:)  the  stranger  becomes  a  gir  by 
eating  or  drinking  with  his  patron  ;  '  even  the  thief  who 
has  surreptitiously  shared  the  evening  draught  of  an 
unwitting  host  is  safe.  Nay,  it  is  enough  to  touch  the 
tent-ropes,  imploring  protection."  Further  (259),  'he 
who  Journeys  with  you  by  day  and  sleeps  beside  you  at 
night  is  also  sacred.'  But  the  hospitality  so  readily 
accorded  can  be  enjoyed  uaconditionally  only  for  three 
or  four  days.  The  gir  who  stays  longer  ceases  to  be  a 
guest  and  becomes  a  dependent  {Bertholet,  27).  But. 
while  the  relation  lasted,  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
host  to  protect  the  gir  was  stringent ;  the  stories  of  Lot 
and  of  the  Levite  at  Gibfoh  show  whai  extraordinary 
sacrifices  a  host  would  make  to  defend  his  guests.  The 
latternarrative  reminds  us  that,  in  eariytimes,  an  Isradite 
in  a  strange  tribe  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a  foreigner. 

Analogy  su^ests  that  whole  dans  or  tribes  might  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful 
people  and  become  hsgirfm.    'The  several 


C  OUlia, 
ete. 


Jewish  clans  of  Medina  were  compelled  by 
their  weakness  to  become yi^nia  {jgirim)  of 
the  Aus  and  Khasraj.  Or  a  group  might  aUadi  itself 
to  its  cousins — i.e.,  to  a  tribe  with  which  It  reckoned 
kindred'  (WRS  Xin.  4a).  Thus  the  Israelites  were 
gMm  in  ^ypt,  Ex.223t;  Bertholet,  50,  considers 
that  the  subject  Canaanites  became  a  kind  of  girim  to 
Israel,  and  that  foreign  traders  and  mercenaries  maybe 
considered  girim  of  the  kings  ;  but  the  terms  gir,  gir, 
are  not  applied  to  any  of  these  classes.  Both  the 
Israelites  and  the  Canaanites  rendered  service  to  their 
patrons.  We  might  perhaps  regard  as  bodies  olgirtm 
the  'mixed  multitude' — EX.I23Z  JE  aij*.  NU.II4  JI^ 
1D0BW— that  went  up  from  Egypt  with  Israd.  Possibljr, 
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too,  the  Ken^tes  might  stand  in  the  same  relationship. 

See  Mingled  People,  Kenitbs. 

The  traveller's  necessities  might  be  met  by  a  few  days' 
protection  ;  but  foreigners  often  came  into  the  country 
T.Pemaneirt  *  permanent  home.  Like 

Jacob,  they  might  have  provoked  the 
°  *  dangoous  hostility  of  powerful  eoemies. 
In  Arabia,  '  men  are  oonstandy  being  cut  off  from  their 
own  tribe,  generally  for  murda-  within  the  kin,  some- 
times for  other  offences  against  society,  or  ewen  for 
dissipated  habits.  .  .  .  There  were,  however,  many 
other  circumstances  that  might  lead  free  Arabs,  either 
individually  or  in  a  body,  to  seek  the  protection  <^ 
another  tribe  and  become  its  JtrSn'  {A'im.  42).  In 
such  cases  tbegir  became  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
the  settled  client  of  a  clan,  or  chief,  or  other  individual 
head  of  a  family. 

Bertholet  maintains  with  great  probability  that  such 
girfm  would  often  attach  themselves  to  the  king  ;  and 
that  he  would  welcome  them  as  a  means  of  streogthen- 
ing  his  authori^.  He  includes  among  the  royal  gfrtm 
the  mercenaries  and  fcHeign  traders.  He  ftirthcr  sup- 
poses that  a  foreigner  might  attach  himself  to  a  sancm- 
ary  as  gir  of  Yahwi,  and  understands  Ps.  15i  61 4  as 
referring  to  such  cases.  The  Gibeonites  would  be 
another  case  in  point 

The  express  references  to in  Israel,  however.deal 
with  the  gir  vho  is  a  dependent  member  of  an  ordinary 
family  ;  in  Ex.  203o,  etc,  the  gir  is  grouped  with  tlw 
slaves  and  the  cattle.  There  are  constant  exhortations  to 
deal  justly  and  generously  with  the  ji?r  (Ex.  22ai,  etc); 
he  is  grouped  with  other  needy  and  helpless  classes,  the 
Levites,  orphans,  widows  (Dt.  2611-13  P5.946),  and  the 
poor  (Lev.  19io).  The  gir  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
individual  or  the  clan  witUn  whose  gates  he  took  refuge. 
They  could  take  advantage  of  his  bdplessness  to  accord 
protection  only  under  oppres^ve  and  burdensome  con- 
ditions. The  prophets  {Jer.76  US  S23  EzdE.  227*9 
Zech.  7io  MaLSs)  and  the  Law  (Ex.  239  1X241?  Lev. 
1934)  alike  protest  against  such  oppression.  Il  appears, 
moreover,  from  Dt.li6  24i7  27 19.  that  the ger  was  not 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patrons ;  disputes  between 
them  might  be  referred  to  judges. 

The  girim,  however,  were  not  always  poor ;  Lev. 
2647  contemplates  the  possilnliqr  that  the may  prosper 
and  purchase  impoverished  Israelites  as  slaves.  Shebna, 
Hezekiah's  treasurer  (Is.  22 15),  was  fvobably  a  foreigner, 
and  the  captains  of  foreign  mercenaries  and  other  fneign 
courtiers  would  readily  acquire  powa  and  wealth. 

The  relation  of  the  gir  to  bis  patron  was  voluntary 
on  both  sides,  and  there  was  nothmg  in  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  to  prevent  its  being  terminated  at  will 
by  either  party ;  but  circumstances — the  need  of  the 
gir  and  the  power  of  his  patron — tended  to  make  the 
relation  permanent  In  Arabia  (ATtK.  43)  "  sometimes 
the  protectors  seem  to  have  claimed  the  right  to  dismiss 
their  Jirdn  at  will  ...  at  other  times  .  .  .  protection 
is  constituted  by  a  public  advertisement  and  oath  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  holds  good  till  it  is  renounced  at  the 
sanctuary.' 

The  terms  upon  which  girim  were  received  were 
matter  of  agreement  between  them  and  their  patrons, 
and  their  position  was  similar  to  that  of  'hired 
servants,'  Tab,  sdiAlr,  with  whom  they  are  classed 
(Lev.  26640  DL  2414).  Only,  the  gir  was  more  helpless 
than  the  native  sdihlr,  and  less  able  to  insist  on  favour- 
able terms.  Jacob  at  Haran,  Israel  in  Egypt,  rendered 
service  for  their  hosts ;  David  fbu^t  for  Achish — or 
pretended  to  do  so.  Micah's  Levite  came  to  Mt 
Ephraim  to  find  someone  with  whom  he  might  live  as 
gir  (iu^,  Idg^r),  and  agreed  to  serve  Micah  as  a  priest 
for  boud  and  lodging,  and  ten  pieces  of  silver  and  a 
suit  of  clothes  annually  (Judg.  17).  The  prosperity  of 
Jacob  illustrates  the  possibility  of  a.gir  becoming  ridi ; 
and  his  stealthy  flight  shows  that  &gir  mi^t  And  it 
difficult  to  leave  his  patron. 
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Naturally — just  as  Jacob  married  Laban's  daughters, 
and  Moses  JeUiro's — glrim  sometimes  married  Israelite 
women — e.g. ,  Uriah  and  Bathsheba.  But  the  case  of 
}vxAi  and  Arabian  parallels  (Bertholet,  63)  suggest 
that  a  gir  who  returned  to  his  native  land  could  not 
compel  bis  Israelite  wife  to  accompany  him.  The 
gerlm,  as  a  class,  would  necessarily  be  landless.  More- 
over,  both  prophets  and  lawgivers  did  thor  best  to 
keep  fomily  estates  in  the  family.  Their  efforts,  and 
the  sentiments  that  prompted  them,  would  tend  to  ex- 
clude even  the  rich  gir  from  acquiring  land. 

In  pre-ezUic  literature  gir  is  essentially  a  term  de- 
scritring  dvil,  not  religious,  status.  But  dvil  status 
8.  Fl»-azDio  religious  consequences.  Various 

.  religious  observances  were  matters  of 
public  order  and  decency,  and  as  such 
would  be  required  from^*rf«.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  the  duty  and  privilc^  of  the  Sabbath 
extend  to  the  girtm  (Ex.20io  28»;i  cp  AmosSs). 
Further,  a  foreign  gir  would  naturally  wish  to  worship 
Yahwi  as  Lord  of  the  land  of  Israel,  without  necessarily 
renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the  god  of  his  native  land 
(cp  3  K.  l7«4-4')'  Moreover,  it  is  probable,  though  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  ger  may  sometimes  have 
been  included  in  the  sacra  of  hu  patrons,  as  a  member 
of  the  bmily.  On  the  other  hand,  Moabite,  Ammonite, 
and  Phcenidan  communities  at  Jerusalem  maintained 
their  Dative  worship  for  centuries  (x  K.  lis  7  s  K.2813). 
But  in  any  case  the  religious  oUigations  and  duties  of 
the  gir  are  simply  the  consequences  of  his  dvil  status 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Yahw&,  a  guest  of  the 
people  of  Yahw& ;  they  are  limited  by  his  non-Israelite 
blood. 

In  Detitercmomy,  the  ger  seems  expressly  included  in 
the  family  sacra;  in  16 9-17  the  gir  is  to  share  in  the 
9  In  Dt.  ^j°*<^'*S^  ^  feasts  of  Weeks  and  Taber- 
nacles— i.e.,  partake  of  the  flesh  of  sacri- 
fices, amongst  other  food.  The  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  Deuteronomy,  which  drew  a  sharp 
religious  distinction  between  Israelites  and  foreigners, 
naturally  turthered  the  assimilation  of  the  ger  to  the 
Israelite — the  only  alternative,  the  entire  exclusion  <^ 
/frfiR,  was  impossitde.  Thus,  in  the  deuteroiunnistic 
passage  Dt  8I11,  the  jfr  is  to  be  exhorted  to  study  and 
obey  the  law.  and  in  2910-13  the  gir  is  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  Yahwi. 

The  exile  and  return  further  promoted  the  religious 
identification  of  Israel  and  \ixgirim  ;  those  who  shared 
J.  y^^^  these  experiences  with  thrir  patrons  became 
*  united  dose  ties.  Moreover,  in  the  re- 
stored comnmni^,  ger  lost  its  civil,  and  acquired  a 
religions  meaning.  A  subject  community,  under  a 
fcHVign  governor,  hemmed  in  by  settlement  of  foreigners, 
was  not  likely  to  include  a  class  of  dependent  foreigners. 
The  tendency  was  tot  the  Jews  to  unite  with  their 
neighbours  to  form  a  heterogeneous  community.  They 
were  saved  from  this  fate  by  asserting  an  exdusive 
relation  to  Yahwi  and  his  Temple.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  foreigner  who  united  himself  with  Israel 
had  to  become  a  worshipper  of  YahwA,  gir  came  to 
mean  proselyte.  Constantly,  especially  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  laws  are  said  to  apply  equally  to  the  Israelite 
and  the  -)|,  according  to  the  common  formula  kagglr 
k£etrik  (Lev. 24 16,  etc.).  The  girim  must  refrain 
from  idolatiy  (Lev.  lSa6  20b),  from  blasphemy  i^ainst 
God  (Lev.  24 16),  must  tdiserve  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  1639-31),  the  Passover  (Ex.  121948  Nu.  9i4;  but 
cp  below),  must  abstain  from  eating  bloodfLev.  I710-13), 
and  must  observe  certain  rules  in  offi»ing  sacrifices 
(Lev.  178  22ia).  The  religious  status  of  the  gir  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Israelite— almost,  not 
quite.  In  Lev.  2841  it  is  the  native  Israelite,  the 
who  is  to  observe  the  Feast  (tf  Tabemades.  En 
express  contradiction  to  Dl81h.  lAich  tnclodes  the 

1  The  reference*  to  the  [tr  h»  these  vena*  ml*  ■ametimes 
ucnbad  u  a  deateronomic  editor. 
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gir;  but  in  view  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  erorywhere 
doit'eard^  is  combined  with^i^,^  Bertholet  suggests  that 
in  Lev.  i.e.  gir  may  have  dropped  ouL  Ex.  1248  lays 
down  that  if  ihc  gir  wishes  to  eat  the  Passover  he  must 
be  circumdsed.  ftobably,  with  drcumdsltm,  the  ggr, 
or  at  any  rate  his  descendants,  attained  to  the  full  dvil 
and  religious  standing  of  an  Israelite.  For  in  Dt.  2S  S 
we  are  told  that  the  children  of  the  Edomites  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  Yahwfc 
in  the  third  generation,  and  this  may  be  extended  to 
girim  generally.  It  is  true  that,  in  s[Nte  of  Ezekiel's 
direction  that  gfrlm  should  be  given  land  in  Israel 
(47m /.),  Ps  Law  of  the  Jul»lee  theoretically  reserves 
the  land  for  the  original  Jewish  holders.  Such  a  law, 
however,  could  scarcely  have  been  enforced  against 
foreigners  in  a  country  imder  foreign  rule.  And  gener- 
ally, the  tendency  must  have  been  for  ^A'-families  to  be 
atecA'bed  in  the  Jewish  community.  The  main  distinc- 
tion between  the  gir  in  P  and  the  later  proselyte  is 
that  the  gir  is  still  thought  of  as  coming  to  live  in  a 
Jewish  community.  On  the  use  of  gir  as  prtjselyte, 
as  in  3  Ch.  8O35,  see  Psoselyte. 

III.  distinction  between  ger  and  tSshdbk, — 

Outside  of  the  Priestly  Code  Idskdbh  occurs  only  in  Ps. 
IL  BSraaA  39»3N  =  iCh.29.s).    In  eight  passages 

fUtthMhh  ^  either  coupled  with,  or  parallel  to, 
loanaon.   ^  ,  ^         ^^^^     -^^       ^  ^ 

where,  coupled  with  sSkkfr;  and  in  two  others  it  is 
qualified  by  kaggdrfm,  'that  are  gh's.'  Ndther  the 
usage,  nor  the  versions  (see  above,  g  i),  suggest  any  clear 
distinction  of  the  two  terms,  and  of  the  many  distinctions 
drawn,  none  have  met  with  much  acceptance.  Prob< 
ably  the  passages  in  which  toshdbh  occurs  represent  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  substitute  a  new  term  for  the 
old  /Sr.  The  oldv  ^rtm  were  now  incorporated  with 
Israd,  and  a  new  term — either  ^  qualified  by  an 
addition,  or  simply  tSshShh — might  have  served  to 
distinguish  newcomers  from  the  descendants  of  former 
girim,  and  to  indicate  that  the  status  of  new  foreign 
adherents  was  diffierent  from  that  of  the  old  ^rim. 
The  ^miliar  term  gir,  however,  persisted. 

Lev.  2S35,  '  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
his  hand  foil  with  thee ;  then  thou  shall  uphold  him : 
--  J  as  a,  stranger  \gir\  and  a  sojourner 

j».  iieT.1035.  i^aiAdiA]  shall  he  live  with  thee,'  RV, 
or  better  '.thou  shalt  uphold  him  as  a  ^r  and  toshdbh, 
and  he  shall  live  with  thee '  [presents  peculiar  difiiculties. 
Gir  and  tdskdbk  are  usually  the  antithesis  of  '  brother.' 
The  Hebrew  naturally  imfdies  that  the  poor  Isradite 
would  actually  take  the  podtion  of  a  ger — i.e.,  fall 
from  his  full  Isradite  citizenship ;  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  strained  to  mean  that  he  was  to  receive  the  same 
help  and  i^otection  ;  or  this  meaning  might  be  obtained 
by  reading  3  'like'  before  gir  with  ®,  Driver  and 
White  {SBOT),  with  Dillmann  and  Siegfried -Stade. 
excise      w*  Ushdbk  as  a  gloss. 

LitertUurt.—tkxOteAtX,  Die  SuUmne  der  IsraeUttn  tmd  drr 
Jttdett  M  dtM  Fremden  (to  whkh  tnia  utide  is  greatly  in- 
debted) ;  WRS  Kin.  4»  jK,  14a ;  XtL  Sem.  75  ff. ;  Ben«.  HA 
3»J?^ ;  Nowack,  HA  1 338^.  w.  H.  B. 

BTRAKGB  WOHAK.  For  (i)  nVIN,  ah^tk 
Oudg-lla),  see  Jkphthah;  for  (9)  .tnp^  noknyyak  (Pr.  2i6, 

etc.),  see  StDANGBX,  |  i, 

STBANOLED.  AV  'things  strangled,'  RV  'what 
is  sttangled'  (munfo^  AcUUaoM  Blast-  See  Council  of 
Jexusaleh,  I II,  Food,  |  ii,  and  Shambles. 

STRAW  (199,  GeD,24i5  etc.  ;  cp  l^ftD,  Is.3Sio). 

See  AcRictJLTtJKE,  §  8  ;  Cattlb,  §  5 ;  cp  also  Buck. 

SISEAH  OF  EOTPT  (D^^VD  Sto),  Is.  27  la.  See 

EGin>T  [RivsK  cm\ 
WTKBEC  (airn).  Gen.  19a.   See  City,  |  a,  c. 

1  Nu.Ut3t>onlyuiaiqMrentexGeptioa;^occnniiiv.i4. 

>  TStkdikl  in  I K.  IT  I  IS  a  misreading ;  either  an  accidental 
repetitMn  af'tbe  Tiahbite,'  or,  as  hi  eaajSHr,  foe  'of  Tiah- 
beb.'  Cp  Tmuu. 
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•nUHG  (S«n9).  Judg.  I89  SeeCoKD. 

enniOED  mramatm  (trip).  pi.  1504 ;  see 

Music,  H  6-10. 

SntlFBB  (n^l?).  I>t  263-  See  Law  and  Justice, 
8ia. 

BTBOHa  DBXKK  CQI^),  Nu.  63.    See  Wine  and 

Strong  Drink,  §  8. 

8TB0HO  HOLD  ny?P).  a  Sun.  24?.    See  For- 

TKBSS,  MILLO. 

STUBBLE.  {1}  tri>,  Aal;  kaAamh  :  EicSia  etc. 
(a)  )99 //Im;  aortnderedinJobnM;  dwwltcn'itnw.'  See 
AcmcuLTUKE, 1 8^;  Cattu,|5.  (3)mUn;  tCoc.tia,cp 
t  above. 

STUD  (i)  D^9\)n.  kdrammdktm.  Esth.8io  RV. 
See  Horse,  {  i  U\  (0  r\'n^^,nil^iddBth,CaM.\i\\.  GnteU 
very  plausibly  emend*  to  □'p]jr(see  Nkcki^ck,  3}. 

80A{coyaW  iE&<l-6*9RV=Ecn244.  SiA. 
8UAB  (mo ;  X0YX[e]l  [B].  COye  [AL]),  a  name  in 
a  genealogy  of  AsiiEB  {q-v.,  §4.       i  Ch.73& 

8DB&.  RV  8UBA8  (coyB&C  [BA]),  a  group  of 
chfldren  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  (see  Nethinim)  in 
the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9.  $  8  ),  one 
of  eight  inserted  in  z  Esd.534  0'^  (cm.  tf^-)  after 
Pocbereth-hazzebaim  ||  Eaa2s7=Neh.  7s9. 

BDBAI  (cyK&CI  [BA]),  I  Esd.  630  =  Erra246, 
SlIALHAI. 

8UBUBB8  (i)  ehjp.  migrdi,  nepicnopiA  and 

e^upiiriUra  m  Josh., Muvv^pw and  rtpiwdAtA  IL]  in  Ch.  [aaro- 
«)('«**f  or-wkavTwct  Ch.  ISaJ.irpoaa^tluiin  Nu.  la^Mirfi«r>, 
P.  3.  wrniaovi^  i'.4,3Fi«paorafio|Mii}FTa,  Fom.,  v.  5],  Aiitmiria 
faiEaek.,  [ayp<H]a^wpiff^')>atin  Lev.  [cp'Hfi- A^wpttffK't^t-a  S.8 1, 
and  fee  Msthko-ahmak]  ;  Lev.  2&u  Nu-Sda-sr  Josh.2111-19 
««-37  39/  E»dt.46«  4S17  I  01.640 tS5.^I  Wa,  RV"W. 
■  pmtiira^ands.'  Sec  CaTTlk,  coL  71a,  n.  a. 

(>)  O'^IK  ^'irmMm,  a  K.S811.  RV  '^ccincts.'  See 
Parbar. 

■UQATHITBB  (D*09^)'  >  Ch.25S  RV,  AV 
8UCHATHITES.    See  Socoh. 

BUCGOTH  (D'^^D,  i.e.  'thickets'  or  [see  Gen.8Si7] 
'booths';  usually  tfoncyutf;  in  Josh.lS37  -ta  [B],  0«x**  [A], 
[LI :  a  Ch.  4 17  cr.X«»«  [B'vid.]  <r.xX-«  [BM.  «X-«  lU  J 
«x))>u^  in  Gen.  8S17  Ps.  601 10S8  [owrvHfMTii  mJ). 

I.  A  town  in  Gadite  territory  (Josh.  I837  :  Gad,  §  12 
[coL  1567])  in  '  the  valley '  (tmek).  It  is  also  mentioned 
in  I  IC.746,  a  Ch.4i7,  in  connection  with  Solomon's 
foundries,  which  were  in  '  the  clay  ground  (?)  between 
Succoth  and  Zarethan.'  The  description  has  been  held 
to  point  to'Ain  es-StjcQt,  an  old  site,  close  to  the  Jordan, 
but  on  '  ihii '  side,  some  9  m.  S.  of  Beth-sheaa  (so 
Robinson),  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  these 
words  of  Jerome  (Quaest.  Heir,  iit  Gen. ),  '  est  autem 
usque  hodie  civitas  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabulo  in  pane 
Scydiopoleos.'  Against  this  view,  however,  see  Adah. 
Merrill  {PBFQ.  1878,  p.  83)  and  Conder  adopt  as  the 
^te  the  large  Tell  or  mound  now  called  DSr  'Alia,  about 
I  ra.  N.  of  the  ZerkA,  discovered  by  Warren ;  ^  the 
special  reason  is  that  the  Talmud  identifies  Succoth  with 
nVmn.  Ter'ala  (Neub.,  G^ogr.  348),  which  seems  to  be 
this  EWr'Alla.  This  is  rejected  by  Moore  as  not  agreeing 
with  the  topographical  details  in  Judg.  84-17.  All  this, 
however,  is  precarious,  unless  supponed  by  a  thorough 
textual  criticism. 

<i)  As  to  Josh.  18*7.  The  text  must  oripnally  have  belonged 
to  a  mographical  survey  of  the  Neseb,  in  which  '  the  rest  of  the 
kingaocn  of  CftlMn,  lung  of  HcMibot)'  was  asugned  to  the 
Gulittt.  m3D  is  mentioned  just  before  im  (see  ZAraoN),  and 
most  probably  ia  miswritteB  for  napOr '  Maacalh '  (in  Ncgeb).* 


t  See  Trelawney  Saunden,  Introd.  to  Hu  Sutvty  W.  Pal. 
BSi),  158. 

9  'In  th«  valley,'  Jo)h.lSa7,  sbould  be  'inHaacath.'  Cp 
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(a)  As  to  I  K.  7  4S  (and  the  IX  The  true  text  piobably  stated 
that  Hinun  tbe  artificer  cast  the  vessels  in  Mucath-jerahmed, 
between  Haacath  and  Zareidiath.   See  Tebah. 

The  Other  occurrences  of  the  name  in  MT  are  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  8817  (J), 
where  Jacob  appears  to  have  crossed  tbe  Jabbok  before 
moving  on  to  Succoth  and  thence  to  Shechem,  that 
SuccoUi  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Jabbok,  near  the  point 
where  it  forces  iu  way  into  the  Jordan.  '  This  is  thought 
to  agree  with  the  representatioa  in  Jadg.85.  wIktc 
Snocoth  is  afpartntfy  the  first  town  reached  by  (Hdeon 
afler  crossing  the  Jordan  somewhere  near  Zereiab 
(Zeredah)  and  Abel-meholah.  This  may  possibly  have 
been  the  notion  of  the  redactor  of  the  narrative  ;  but  it 
is  not  what  the  original  story  intended  to  convey. 
'  Succoth '  ia  a  corruption  either  of  .1^^.  Satecah  = 
-inVs>$allbad,  the  border  city  at  the  S.E.  corner  ofBashu 
(cp  Jegas-SAHAUITTHA),  or,  more  probaUy,  of  Maa- 
cath,  a  district  trf  the  N^eh.   (Cp,  however,  Gideon.) 

Id  Ps.  008  1068  the  'valley  of  Succoth'  is  thought  to  be  that 

Krt  of  the  Jordan  valley  whtch  adjoins  Succoth  (cp  Josb.  13  97) ; 
t  this  uniqne  and  obscure  phrase  is  improbable.   The  bokMM 
but  abo  perhaps  the  most  critical  conjecture  is  that  tbepsalmist 
wrote  '  1  will  mete  out  Cusbam  and  Maacath '  (see  P*.m). 
ft  also  recognises  a  plaoe^iame  Succoth  in  i  K.  SO  16  («• 
[Bl,  *"  WtXf  [AXQ.    Both  here  and  in  v.  11  probwly 
wte  should  read  DnM03^JF>  '  on  their  thrones ' ;  see  Crit.  Bib, 
a.  A  station  (nbo)  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Exodus 

narrative  (Ex.  1837  [itmcxm^  BF',  iroxMfo  F*,  L)  IS  so 

mx»tB  (L]  NU.8S5/  o«x*^[B*p.  5]).  See  Exodus,  i  |  10, 
Goshen,  and  Pithom,  {  3.  Here,  too,  'Maacath'  may 
viginally  have  stood  {fuijiiJice  Hm  €ti\   See  Wiloeknbss  or 

WANDKKUnW.  T.  E.  C 

BUCOOTH-BEirOTH  (ri^D^  nbO;  poxxuOB&i- 
NCieei  [B],  coKxuOBeNiSei  [A],  -B&Neie&  [M)>* 

Babylonian  idol  introduced  into  Palestine  (3  K.  VJyt). 
As  some  critics  think,  a  Hebraised  form  (tf  Sarpaoitimi, 
consort  of  Marduk  (on  the  name  see  Jastrow,  JiBA, 
131  [Germ.  ed.  115^,  449).  So  Rawlinson,  Schrader, 
Hommel.  Delitzsdi  {Par,  215)  explains  Sakkut-faunito 
( ■  supreme  judge  of  the  world '  ?).  But  surely  if  tbe 
usual  explanati<»i  of  Am.  6a6  is  correct  we  can  hardlj 
doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  m^.  SaccQtb-KCwftn 
(two  names  ct  Saturn  combined ;  see  Chiun  and 
Siccutb). 

There  is,  however,  a  better  tbeoiy.  It  b  pcobaUy  et  Uh 
ncm-Israeliie  Ncgeb  that  tbe  original  nanmiive  Kfdkit  as  ths 
country  fronvdii^  ifaanewcola^sts  oftht  dtiesof  pxrfm 

Shiubon)  cama.  Among  them  wne  the  mea  of  ^^'j—i-t; 
Jerahned ;  tbe  idol  they  made  was  of  msD,  or  rather  «^ 
'Cuihitb,'  a  title  of  the  so-called  'Queen  of  Hnven*  (or,  'of 
Jenhmeel  'T)  worshipped  by  the  N.  Arabians.  See  CriL  Bit. 
mi3  possibly  comes  from  msi  C3  written  too  aocn).  The  men 
of  Cuth,  or  rather  Cush,  made  N<Tgal—/A,  Terahmee]  (a  name 
for  the  Jerahmeelite  Baab ;  those  of  Hamaih  (Haaouh)  made 
Ashima--&r.,  Ishmael ;  tae  Arvites  (AraUans)  made  Nibhas 
and  Taitak  («Tcrah);  the  Sepharvitca  (Zai^hatUtea)  made 
Adiawmelcch  and  Anmmelech  (- Jen^jmedX       T.  K.  C 

SUD  (coyA  [BAQ]  ;  sSr  [^.],  sad),  a  Babylonian 
stream  (canal)  near  which  Jewish  exiles  are  said  to  have 
been  settled  (Bar.  I4).  Cp  Baruch  [Book],  ^1,4. 
There  must  be  some  error  in  the  text.  Since  Bar.  1 1- 
88  probaUy  had  a  Hebrew  original,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  a  confosioi  between  1  and  1,  and  read  either 
DO,  SQr,  ijf. .  Sara,  the  seat  <tf  a  fiunoos  Jewish  academy 
(so  first  Bochart),  or  more  protwldy  -M,  '  Shihar.'  the 
name  of  a  widy  In  tbe  N^eb,  assuming  that  Saa  in  the 
source  from  which  the  writer  drew  meant  Jerahrned. 
See  Shihor.  For  a  less  probable  view,  see  Wetxstein 
in  Del  /w.W,  701  /  t.  k.  c. 

BUD (cOYdk [B]),  X  Esd.Sa9  AV=Exra244.  SiA. 
BUDIA8  (coyAioy  [BA]),  i  Esd.6a6=Eira2^ 

HODAVtAH  4. 

STTEEIIHS,  RV  8UKKUM  (Q^D  ;  Tpupo^rrAt 
[BA]  TpurAoiYT&l  [cp  Swete]  cOYX'ei*  [4  '• 
glodrl<r  var.  [Libyes  adlioet]  Trc^odjrtse ).    In  a  Ch.  12  3 

Ps.60s4,  wbeieinao  tOff  represents  a  twice  written  rma  (sec 
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the  army  of  Shishak  {f.v. )  is  described  as  consisting  of 
&ddiers  -'of  Egypt,  ^  Lubim  {i.e.  Ldbyans),  the 
Sukluim  (d<^),  and  the  Ethiopians.'  By  Sukkiim, 
evidently  an  African  nation  is  meant ;  and  considmng 
the  position  between  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  one  under- 
stands why  6  and  Vg.  guess  at  the  Trog{l)odyta  (the 
1  correctly  wanting  in  B).  This,  however,  is  only  a 
guess;  tx>  such  name  is  known  in  antiquity.  The 
Kgyptlan  name  for  those  nomadic  tribes  of  Hamitic 
btood,  living  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  Anti. 
This  seems  to  have  about  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek 
name,  viz.,  '  inhabitants  of  rocks,  clifF-Klwellers.'' 

Geacnios'i  ezplaii&tion,  '  dwellen  in  booths '  (n^so)  is  [Ailo- 
k)gic»llyaiHl  pracUcally  impossible.  C.  Ni«butar, 
obiencd  that  the  name  is  almost  the  same  as  the  D*|lin  {hikkijf- 
yim\  I  K.  lOaa  a  Ch.  99i,  (he  supp<Med  'peacocks'  (tee 
Pbacock)  brought  to  Solomon,  and  conjectures  that  the  word 
really  means  there  '  black  slaves,'  correcting  into  stikiini'n.  as 
above.  Assucha  word ornameremaini  unluiown,  W.  M.  Mailer 
propoaes,  S  to  assume  □'pon,  '  srey-bounds '  ^from  Egyptian 
as  the  on^tal  reading  in  the  African  curiosities  hrougat  to 
Sirfraion,  and  thinks  that  tJie  chronicler  mistook  this  for  a  name 
of  an  African  nation.  Thtis  C  Niebuhr's  observation,  which  is 
undoubtedly  correct  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  both  words  in 
vocalisation,  is  just  reversed.  Of  course,  ine  last  explanation 
rests  on  a  somewhat  bold  assumption.  w.  M.  M. 

SUN  (d^.  D^n  :  on  etym.  see  BDB).  As  to  the 
gender  of  the  sun,  §emeS  or  the  corresponding  word  is 
mascuKne  in  Heb.  generally,^  Aram,  and  Ass.  In 
/Xrabic  it  is  feminine,  but  the  heathen  Arabs  knew  Sams 
as  a  smi-god  {see  further  below).  For  sun-woi^hip  among 
theearlylsraelitesthere  is  littlepositive  evidence, and  that 
little  (one  would  far  rather  think  otherwise)  threatens  to 
disappear  as  the  result  of  a  searching  criticism  of  the 
place-names  Beth-sbemesh,  En-sbemcsh,  Har-heres, 
Kir-beres,  Timnatb-heres,  which  it  is  possitde  are  com- 
paratively late  corruptions  of  Beth-cusham,  En-cusham, 
Har-asbhur,  Kir-ashhur,  Timnath-ashhur  (see  Crit  Bib, 
on  I  S.  6ia  Judg.  1 3s,  and  other  related  passives).  The 
ordinary  view,  of  course,  is  that  til^,  Umei,  and  cnn, 
Mrts,  in  the  traditional  forms  of  these  names,  prove  that 
the  places  to  which  the  names  are  taken  to  have  be- 
longed were  centres  of  the  cultus  of  the  sun-god.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  solar  character  of  the 
Baals  has  not  been  made  out  (Baal,  %^f.;  Natuke- 
woRSHiP,  %  s),  and  (not  to  fall  into  repetitions)  that  it 
b  in  S.  Arabia  that  the  worship  of  sun  and  moon  was 
'strikingly  prevalent.'  On  the  other  hand,  Winckler 
has  produc«l  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  (most  of 
it,  to  be  sure,  is  unsafe)  from  the  early  narratives,  to 
show  that  solar  and  lunar  mythology  is  represented  in 
HeJjrew  legends,  and  holds  that  the  god  variously 
called  Ramman,  Hadad,  and  Yahn  is  not  only  the 
storm-god,  but  at  the  same  time  the  god  who,  in  the 
spring-tide,  restores  fiiiitfulness  to  the  earth,  and  one 
<rf  whose  forms  is  the  well-known  Tammuz  (G/278). 
In  Gen.  49ia,  where  Dillmann  supposes  the  moon  to 
be  represented  by  Joseph's  mother,  Winckler  holds 
that,  since  fad  may  be  feminine  (see  Gen.  ISi?;  and 
cp  Ges.  Tfus.,  s.v.  i^jgl)  and  rn'i  ydreih,  neither  is  nor 
can  be  feminine,  the  mother  is  the  true  representative 
of  the  son,  and  we  have  here  a  sign  of  the  influence 
of  a  difierent  form  of  mythology  from  the  pure 
Babylonian — viz. ,  the  S.  Arabian,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  moon-god  are  'Athtar.  who  is  masculine,  and 
Sams,  who  is  feminine.  Winckler  also  {Gl  270)  thinks 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  early  Hebrew  myth  (which 
was  also  the  original  Semitic  as  well  as  S.  Arabian 
myth)  Sams,  the  sun-deity,  was  the  mother,  'Athtar 
the  wife  of  the  moon-god.    Zimmem  {KAT^'^,  365, 

1  [Fm'  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether  aCh.  129ia 
refen  to  Miziaim  or  Mizrim,  and  to  Shishak  or  to  Cu.^hi,  and 
how  □"DO  should  be  read,  see  Shishak,  1  3.  aitd  Crit.  Bib.\ 

'  MascuKne  in  Pa.lMi9i  fcminina  in  Gcn.lBi7.  In  Sam. 
Peat,  it  is  loiiietiaus  constructed  with  a  feminina  where  MT 
basB  maacnHne.  Viet  vtrtA,  in  Jer.159  Kt.  has  fll^  where 
Kr.  haa  1^  (of  the  son). 
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369)  gives  a  qualified  su{^x>rt  to  WindtleT'B  theories, 
but  ^inks  that  Egyptian  influences  on  Hebrew  cults 

may  be  presumed,  in  addition  to  Bat^lonian.  If  we 
throw  back  ttiis  influence  far  enoi^h,  the  possitulity  of 
this  may  be  granted.  But,  so  far  as  the  biblical  evidence 
goes,  it  is  surely  Babylon  (directly  or  indirectly)  rather 
than  Egypt  which  is  indicated  as  the  source  of  such 
influences.  We  must  also  desiderate  a  much  keener 
and  mwe  methodical  criticism  <^  the  Hebrew  texts, 
especially  of  names  and  phrases  bearidg  on  cults  and 
myths,  than  is  yet  habitual  among  biblical  and  archieo- 
logical  scholars.  For  instance,  is  it  safe  to  build  either 
on  the  place-name  Beth-shemesh,  or  on  the  personal 
names  Sauson  and  Shbshbazzar  [qq.v.)7  However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  of 
the  '  host  of  heaven '  in  general  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centinws  is  not  doubtful  (see 
Moon,  Natuke-worskip,  §  5,  Staks,  §  4,  Tamhuz). 

On  the  relation  of  Vahwfe  to  the  spring-sun  gfA  Marduk,  see 
Crkatiok,  18,  and  cp  Zimmem  KA  tT^),  369,  509;  on  other 
DMnts,  see  Chariot,  |  13,  Hoksb,  |  4,  Nathan-mei.ech. 
See  also  Eclipsb.  For  Sun-dial  (Is. 88b)  see  Dial;  for 
SuN-OATK  (Jer.  19a  AVnw.)  see  Pottbkv,  Habsith,  cp 
Jerusalbm,  f  S4 ;  for  Sun  Images  see  Hasseb&k,  |  i,  e. 

T.  K.  C. 

SUPH  (HID,  THC  epYBp&C  [BAF],  t.  e.  e&A&CCHC 
[L]),  the  name  of  a  locality,  from  which,  Dillmann 
conjectures,  the  SpD^*  {yam  sufk;  EV  Red  Sea 
[f.v.])  took  its  name,  Dt.  lif  (cp  0).  The  neigh- 
bouring names  in  the  baditiontil  text  are  as  perplexing 
as  Suph,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  has, 
either  by  accident  or  under  the  influence  of  theory, 
misread  an  earlier  text  which  lay  before  him. 

I^D  n^y  originally  (cp  9,  Nu.  SI  14,  t^A^v«=nD1D)have 
been  nB*i]ti  TVa,  and  the  whole  verse  may  have  run,  'These  are 
the  wo  which  Moses  spoke  to  all  Israel  in  Arabia  of  Jerah- 
meel,  in  the  wilderness  [in  Arabia],  opposite  Zarcphath,  between 
Paran  and  Peleth  and  Libnah  and  Mtjrini.'  In  Nu.  21 14  the 
same  name  appears  as  SuiAab  dlS^DX  See  Vahkb,  and  Crit. 
Bib.  T.  K.  C. 

SUFFER  (AcittnOn).  Mk.  Sai  etc.  See  Meals, 
§  2  [b),  Eucharist. 

aUE  (ccYp[B'*'K""-'"=-'A]:  t.  [X"] :  &cc.  [B*] ; 
Syr.  Suryd),  one  of  the  coast-towns  of  Palestine  which 
submitted  to  Holofemes  (Judith  2a8).  Fritzsche  too 
boldly  corrects  to  '  Dora '  ( Dor ).  If,  however,  OciNA  is 
Accho,  this  violates  the  geographical  order  of  the  places. 
Most  probably  Judith  (like  Tobit ;  see  ThiSBe)  was  re- 
dacted from  a  narrative  in  which  the  scene  of  the  events 
was  mainly  in  the  Negeb.  The  place-names  ea^ly 
adapted  themselves  to  this  view.  '  Sidon  and  Tyre,'  as 
oftra,  refxesents^llD.  'Missur,'  'Sur  and  Ocina'  (v.l. 
the  Kenites),      iixD,  *  Mis^  and  Kenaz.* 

T.  K.  c. 

SUE,  OATE  OF  ("rtD  IPC').  2  K.  11«;  cp  a  Ch. 
285.  An  tmexplained  riddle  in  a  doubtful  text  See 
Kittel,  and  Crit.  Bib.,  also  Jerusalem,  §  24. 

SUEETY  (s/3T^).  Gen.  43  9.  See  Law  and 
Justice,  §  17,  Plki«e,  §  3,  and  Trade  and  Com- 
MERGE,  g  83  \e)  I  (4) ;  cp  Earnest,  Deposit. 

8USA  (eN  COYCOIC  [BKA*Lfl),  Estb.  11 3.  See 

Shushan. 

SireANCHITES.RVSHn8EANCHnE8((?93^4E^. 

COYCYN&X&IOI  l^l-  COYC&N.  [AL]).  one  of  the  peoples 
represented  among  Osnappar's  colonists  (E^ra  49+). 

Delitoch  (J'ar.  327 ;  Caituer  Bib.  Z.^J■.Pl  B76),  followins 
Lenonnant,  compares  Shushinak,  the  name  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  chief  god  of  Susiana  on  the  native  Elamite  inscriptions. 
If,  how«ver,  the  present  writer's  theory  that  Ezra-Nehcnuah  has 
been  recast,  on  the  basis  of  a  mistaken  ht«toric«l  theory,  by  a 
Jewish  editor,  be  accepted,  'Shushan'  will (cpcDV  in  Is.  Woo) 
have  arisen  out  of  Cuslian  (cp  CtiSH,  3)and  *  SnmnkAye*  (Eira  4  9) 
out  of  CushanSyC  '  Cushanites.'  See  Shushan,  and  on  'Os- 
n^ipar*  see  Crit.  BO.  T.  K.  C. 

1  Perhaps  written  'b^j. 
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SnSANKA  (coYCANNA.  ».«.  ni^K*.  'lily.'  %  69). 
I.  The  pious  taid  beaatiful  irife  of  Joakim,  ia  one  of  the 
apociTphal  »ddition*  to  Daniel.    See  Daniel  (Book),  |  5. 
a.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jecuc  (Lk.  S3X 

8USI  ('WD ;  coycUli  [BAFL]),  a  Manassite,  father 
of  Gaddi,  Nu.  18ii[ia]  (col.  3919,  n.  6). 

SWADDLE,  S WADDLINOBAND.  The  verb  {^nn, 
J^dtAa/,  in  Pu.  aDd,Hoph.)  is  found  in  Eiek.  164;  the 
noun  J^tkuIldA.(Tf^rVri.  in  Job  889,  figuratively  of  the 
dark  cloud  enveloping  the  circumambient  ocean. 

The  mtxui  ipeaker  in  Wisd.  7  3/.  uya,  '  I  also  when  I  was 
born,  drew  in  the  common  air,  and  Fell  upe«i  ttie  kindred  earth, 
ottering,  like  all,  far  my  first  voice,  the  selfsame  wail.  In 
swaddling  clothes  was  I  nursed  and  in  [watchful)  cares  (Jr»np- 
yinvn  AitTp^^f  if  ^tvlvti'V  See  also  Uc  tj  la  (Jvwap- 
yiim94w,  JowapywMfi'iw).  Cp  RoLLu;  Family,  |  io; 
MsDictKB,  I  t.  In  Lam.  S  m  the  verb  b  nCD>  tW'it 
probably 'dandled' :k>RV.  SeeSrAM. 

BWAUOW.  I.  ih^J,  dlrdr:  P».  843  [4].  Prov. 
203 1 ;  tpuytSv  in  Ps.,  ffTprntfof  in  Prxav.    See  below. 

a.  OtO)  nb,  IS.S814  Jer.87,t  Kt.;  D'D  ^r.;  x*^*^'^'< 
correctly  rendered  in  RV;  AV  wrongly  Crank  (ff.v.,  (at 
explanation  of  error^ 

Canon  Tristram  conuders  that  ditvr  is  rifely  inter- 
preted swallow  or  martin,  whilst  the  identity  of  stt^ 
with  the  swallow  or  swift  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  BochartSi  10  (cp  Lagarde  in  GGAf  1888,  p.  6/), 
and  receives  interesting  confirmation  from  the  &ct  that 
Tristram  heard  this  name  given  to  the  swift  {Cyfselut 
apus.  L)  by  the  present  inhaUtanta  of  Palestine 
(FFP.  82/.). 

Although  zoologists  [dace  the  Hirundinidse  (swallows 
and  martins)  some  distance  from  the  Cypselidae  (swifts), 
swallows  and  swifts  are  very  frequently  mistt^cen  for 
each  other,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  an^ot 
Jewish  writers  distinguished  between  them. 

There  are  three  species  of  swallow,  Hirtnuh,  now  found  in 
Palesime.  (i)  The  common  swallow,  H.  rtuttea,  which,  like 
its  congener  (3)  M  ru/ula,  returns  from  its  winter  quarter* 
towards  the  <»d  of  March,  whilst  (j)  /f.  lavigidi,  the  oriental 
swallow,  winters  in  the  Holy  LanoT  Four  species  of  martin 
and  three  species  of  swift  are  known  in  Palestine,  one  of  them 
being  the  common  swift,  Cyfiulut  afiut,  referred  to  above. 

The  swifts  lly,  like  the  swallows,  with  great  rapidity, 
and  thdr  return  from  the  &  in  the  early  spring  is  a 
most  striking  event  (Jer.  87).  It  usually  occtirs  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  '  Clouds  pass  in  long  streams  to 
the  north,  but  still  leave  prodigious  numbera  behind.' 

They  return  to  their  winter  quarters  in  November, 
It  is  thought  that  the  reiterated  complaining  cry  of  the 
swift  is  referred  to  by  the  profit  (Is.  88 14)  rather  than 
the  more  musical  and  less  frequuit  note  of  the  swallow 
(see  further  Cbe.  ad  lee.). 

Both  swifb  and  swallows  frequent  towns  and  villi^es.  The 
swaUowB  build  di«r  nests  of  mud  <Ps.  84  3>  The  iwift  tisually 
bntUs  its  nest  of  straws,  feathers,  etc.,  cemented  together 
saliva ;  ii  uses  such  materials  as  it  can  obtain  witboot  recourse 
to  the  ground,  u  with  its  lotigwingBaiid  short  legs  it  experiences 
dllBcatty  in  risiog  from  the  earth. 

3.  (lUjT.  '^ri  Is.88i4  Jar.flytX  rendered  in  RV  Ckanb 
<a.v.\  A.  E.  S. — N.  u. 

[It  seems  probable  that  iuf|  shoidd  also  be  substituted 
for  MT's  aiK  in  Job  76.  '  My  days  jve  swifter  tlian 
a  crane '  will  be  instinct  with  pathetic  force  to  those  who 
remember  travellers'  descriptions  of  the  migration  of  the 
crane.    See  CriL  Bib.  T.  K.  c] 

8WAH  (nip^^FI,  tiniimtth.  Lev.  H  i8[ttop4>YPIUN 
[BFL]-peoN  [AJ.  Dt  14.6  [{e)iBic  BAFL]}. 

Two  4)ecies  or  swan,  Cygnus  mniicui  (C.  ftmii,  the 
Vniooper  or  Wild  Swan,  ana  C,  tier  (C  ttMuuiitiiuX  have 
been  found  in  Palestine ;  but  they  mail  ai  to  be  ounparatively 
rare,  and  scholars  do  not  now  defimd  AV. 

Following  0  in  Dt.,  Tristram  identifies  tin^/meth 

t  j^tAtSwi'  represents  both  010  And  -njy  in  Is.,  in  Jer.  xt'K\^¥ 
iy(»w=D10  or  BT>  Aq.  Iionn  in  Is.  8814;  Sym.  x'^iiwr  in 
Is.  88 14,  Wrr(£  m^er.87;  Theod.  o^r  in  Is.  88 14. 

'  This  form,  which  is  the  Kre  in  Jer.  S  7,  Is  also  supported  by 
Th.  in  K  SB  14  and  is  the  name  whidi  Tristram  beard  (see 
aboveX 
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with  the  sacred  ibis  {Ibit  atkiefka;  but  see  Huom), 
or  with  the  purple  gaJlinule  {Jpirphyrio  garulau)  allied 
to  the  moor-ben.    See,  however,  Owi^ 

The  same  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  Lev.  11 30  in  dw  Usi  of 
unclean  quadrupeds,  where  AV  has  Hole  (g.v, ,  »\  RV  Cham- 
KLKON.    see  LtZAKS,  &  A.  E.  S. 

SWBABITO  ^^fSyi^.  Gen.2lB3.  etc. ;  omnycin. 
Mt.  S34,  etc.).    See  OaTR. 

SWEAT,  BLOODT.  Of  the  passage  in  Lk.  2S44 
(the  agony  in  the  garden).  '  and  his  sweat  became  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground  * 
(xol  iyivrro  6  Idpin  airroS  tiwcl  Bpipifioi  aX/M-rot  icara- 
pairotToi  M  t^jk  yijv),  three  interpretations  are  curreot : 
{a)  that  a  literal  (and  {velernatural'}  exudatioQ  of 
Uood  ia  intended ;  (^)  that  the  sweat-drops  rtstmiled 
blood-drops  in  colour,  size,  abondance,  or  the  like ;  {c) 
that  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  rhetorically,  somewluU 
as  the  modern  '  tears  of  blood.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  w.  43/  are  absent  from 
many  MSS  (see  the  discussion  in  WH^t^  ff.\  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  wo«  suppressed  by  the '  orthodox ' 
{4pd6do{oi  d^iXam  t6  pi^T^,  Efdphanliis,  Ameerat. 
31),  or  whether  th^  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  in- 
soiion,  explicable  peiiiaps  on  some  such  priitdple  as 
that  si^gested  above  in  col.  1808,  midtUe.  Among  the 
most  recent  commentators  Holtzmann  accepts  them  as 
genuine,  whilst  B.  Weiss  rejects  them.  There  is  a 
recent  discussion  of  the  sub)ect  by  Hamack  {SB A  W, 
1901,  351-355).  who  holds  it  to  be  certain  that  BKA 
give  an  intentionally  shortened  text,  and  places  the 
excision  perhaps  in  the  bc^nning  of  the  second  century, 
but  perhaps  idso  many  decades  later.  His  arguments 
are  four:  (i)  Every  feature  in  the  disputed  passage 
which  can  be  compared  with  certainly  genuine  Lucan 
passages  bears  the  Lucan  stamp.  (a)  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  words  were  wanting  in  the 
MSS.  before  300.  whilst  Justin.  Tatian,  and  Irenseus 
attest  tbem  for  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  (3} 
In  two  important  pmnts  the  passage  could  not  bit  to 
offend  the  orthodox :  (a)  the  statement  that  an  angel 
strengthened  Jesus :  we  remember  how  earnest  was 
the  stru^le  in  the  earliest  times  for  the  super-angdic 
dignity  of  Jesus  ;  (*)  the  iymUi  with  its  consequences 
was  produced  not  by  external  attacks  but  by  a  terrible 
inward  stru^le  (thb  goes  beyond  Heb^  67).  (4)  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  give  a  full  answer  to  the  question 
whence  the  fotirth  evangelist  drew  his  material ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  I^tsaon  and  the 
Resurrection  he  had  no  other  source  than  the  Synoptics. 
Now  is  it  not  highly  probable,  asks  Hamack,  that 
Jn.  12a7  ^  is  the  Johannine  transformation  of  Lk. 
2243/  ?  Cp  Cross,  3  5. 

SWEET  CANE  (nji?).  Is.  4834  Jer.  630.  See 
Reed,  16. 

SWEET  ODOUBS.  (i)  D^^^l,  Uidmim.  a  Ch. 
18 14,  etc  See  Sfice,  i  ;  cp  Bai^u.  a.  D7)Ain,  iH^lfim, 
Lev.  26  31,  etc.   Cp  Sacrifice,  |  36. 

SWEET  SPICES  (Dnpp),  Ex.  8034-    See  Spice,  a. 
8WIHE(TTn;  cpAss.^««/t>».»  yc;  xoipoc.  Ut. 
63a/.  \6is/-  etc ).  Apart  from  the  prohibition  of  eating 

Ttthlfeal  '         i^^-  1^  the*e 

"  is  probably  no  pre -exilic  reference  to 

maranoos.  animal  in  the  OT.  The  fine 
proverb  comparing  a  '  fair  woman  without  discretion ' 

1  According  to  Professor  Hacalister  (Hastings,  DffS^tomii 
'  There  are  no  modem  iruM worthy  cases  of  genuine  utNidjr 
sweat ;  and  although  in  some  older  writings  comparahk  iiwtanoe* 
are  quoted,  none     them  are  properly  authenticated.' 

*  yumfim  and  piatu  are  two  animals  which  bdong  to  tbe 
class  represented  ideographical ly  by  SAg  (i.t,,  swiiieX_  They 
lived  in  reedy,  manhy^  districts,  whether  ^Mmftm  i*  qviu 
the  same  as  the  Aramc  Ai'iufr  is  uncertun ;  but  tbe  affinity 
must  be  great  (Jtaaen,  ZA  1 309).  Tbe  Aramaic  kMrA  is,  like 
the  Arabic  form,  derived  from  Babylonianj  at  refneaoaa  ia 
Musa-Amolt,  :v,  ^MmfirM,  'Narrow^yed'  (BDB)  is  not  a 
■uiibctoty  explanation. 
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to  'a  jewel  cf  gold  in  a  swine's  snout'  (Prov.  Ilaa) 
may  already  presuppose  the  proximity  of  Gentiles  who 
kept  swine.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  two 
most  ^miliar  NT  references  to  swine — viz. ,  '  he  sent  him 
into  his  fields  to  feed  swine'  (Lk.  ISis),  and  'neither 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  the  swine'  (ML  76)'  But 
ve  can  go  deeper  into  the  meaning  than  this.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  think  that,  at  any  rale  in  its  present  form, 
the  crowning  error  of  the  '  prodigal  son '  consisted  in 
his  becoming  paganised*  (an  ever  present  danger  of 
Jews  in  the  Roman  period);  'the  swine,'  as  well 
as  ■  the  dogs '  (note  the  article)  in  Jesus'  u-aming, 
are  Gentiles  of  the  class  described  so  often  in  the  OT 
as  '  the  wicked '  {contrast  Is.  424^}.  Such  passages  are 
intelligible  only  at  the  period  when  both  Judaism  and 
the  young  reli^on  of  Christ  were  confronted  by  an  alien 
religious  system  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sacred  land. 
No  more  striking  exhibition  of  this  perpetual  contrast 
can  well  be  imagined  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  the 
demoniacs  of  Gerasa  (see  Gbrasa).  This  place  was 
(like  Gadara)  in  the  heathen  territMy  of  Percea,  where 
a  'herd  of  many  swine'  (Mt.  830  Lk.  833) — we  need 
not  lay  stress  on  the  too  definite  detail  in  Mk. 
('about  two  thousand ') — was  a  familiar  sight. 

It  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  Gerasene 
demoniac  or  demoniacs  has  not  reached  us  in  its 
earliest  form,  and  that  the  departure  of  the  'legion' 
of  demons  into  the  half-legioa  of  swine  is  a  sKondary 
clement*  If  so,  we  gain  a  fresh  illustration  ol  the 
Jewish  way  of  r^arding  heathenism  as  a  'swinish' 
error  (see  WeizsHcker's  weighty  remarks,  A^/.  Age, 
265).  The  author  of  3  Peter  regards  the  immoral 
heresy  of  his  day  as  just  such  another  {a  Pel.2».' 
where  EV  '  sow,'  61). 

TheK  are  three  reference*  to  iwlne  b  0  which  are  not  found 
in  MT.  Probably,  however,  they  are  due  to  corruption  of  the 
lext.  See  a  S.  17  B  (where  appears  to  insert  wf  Tjfcix*'* 
('r  vfStv;  but  see  Klu.  ad  lac.)  and  1  K.20  19  22  3s  (where  the 
I<ul  in  of  BAL  and  BA  respectively  hai  evidently  sprung  out  of 

The  swine  occupied  a  highly  honourable  place  as  a 
sacrificial  animal  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  bat 
A  MATAd         neither  sacrificed  nor  eaten  by  the 

u^^L  J***'  Their  feding  erf  repugnance  was 
not  shared  by  the  ^Vnyrians,  who  relished 
swine's  flesh  ;  ■  though  the  hog,  which  was  only  half- 
tamed,  ¥ras  not  included  among  their  ordinary  domestic 
animals.'  In  E^pt  the  pig  was'  unpopular,  if  not 
tabooed.^  Swine  were  certainly  kept,  but  only  in 
certain  locaUties — e.g.,  in  the  distria  of  el-K&b  (the 
dty  of  Eileithyia),  Among  the  live  stock  belonging  to 
Renni,  whose  tomb  is  at  d-Kftb,  300  swine  are 
mentioned.  As  Renni  (13th  dynasty)  was  a  prophet  of 
the  goddess  at  el-Kfib  (perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
SelenS;  cp  Herod.  247),  it  is  probable  that  he  had  to 
provide  swine  for  sacrifice ;  for  swine,  as  Herodotus 
states,  were  sacrificed  to  Sel£ne  and  Dionysus  (Osiris). 
The  drove  of  swine  depicted  in  the  tomb  of  I^eri 
(18th  dynasty)  at  the  same  place  may  be  for  agricultural 

•  The  parable  is  even  HUraUjr  accurate.  That  Jews  were 
wmeiimes  tempted  to  keep  swine  ii  proved  for  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  by  a  prohibition  quoted  by  Grotius  in  his  comment 
on  Ml.  B31. 

>  Keim'a  statement  (Jem  von  If  at.  3457)  is  correct  j  'the 
report  of  Matthew  is  by  fax  the  simplest,  the  most  onginaL' 
Cp  Badham,  S.  Mark't  Indtbttdmtti,  4a/ 

>  Nestle  {Pkilolpgica  Sacra,  ai)  suggests  that  the  story  may 
have  arisen  as  a  popular  explanation  of  a  place-nBine  lUch  as 
Ras  el-hinm,  'swine's  head  (or  'promintory')i  or  Tell  abu-l- 
Ipnzir,  '^ill  of  the  father  of  swine,' 

•  In  this  passage  the  reference  to  the  VRiIlowing;  of  the  switie 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  a  misreading  of^a  wall-kiiown 
proverb  (Prov,  2611). 

•  Cp  Frazer,  Pautaniai,  4  iy!jf. 

•  On  certain  daj-s  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  eat  it  (Jastrow, 
RlUjT.  B^.  Ast.i^x'i.  Was  itsacred  to  Bel  at  NippurT  See 
Peters,  Jt^itn  S131. 

1  Haqiera,  Damn  Ch.  560.  The  illustration  given  by 
Manera  repnaents  a  sow  ana  bar  Utter  in  the  reetb  of  the 
■aishes. 

>  Erman,  Egf^t,  441. 
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purposes.  Elsewhere  swine  came  to  be  regarded  aa 
embodiments  of  Set  and  Typhon,  and  were  loathed 
accordingly.  To  the  Syrians  and  F^oenicians,  however, 
the  swine  was  sacrosanct  and  its  flesh  prohibited  (cp 
Luctan,  Dea  Syr,  54).  Antiphanea  states  that  it  was 
sacred  to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte  {Atben.  S49). 

Probably  it  is  from  the  European  boor  {Stu  xr^a) 
that  the  domesticated  swine  of  Palestine  is  derived, 
thou^  this  is  still  to  some  extent  a  nutter  of  conjecture. 
Swine  are  very  uncomm<H)  in  Palestine,  and  there  may 
have  been  the  same  scarcity  in  Jewish  territory  in  ancient 
times  on  account  of  the  repugnance  of  the  Jews  to  this 
animal.  Tbb  repugnance  (which  is  shared  by  Moham- 
medans) is  not  to  be  explained  on  mere  sanitary  grounds 
(cp  Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  8),  It  is  but  the  reverse  side 
of  that  earlier  veneration  for  the  swine  as  tacrosatut,^ 
which  also  accoimts  for  the  original  taboo  upon  swine's 
flesh  ;  and  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Adonis  may  be  a 
primitive  (Phoenician)  explanation  of  this  chnnge  of 
feeling.  There  is  indeed  some  evidence  among  the 
Jews  of  a  survival  of  the  ancient  feding  in  certain 
quarters.  As  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed  out,*  the 
strange  statements  in  Is.  664  (cp  6817)  and  663  are 
most  easily  explicable  if  the  flesh  of  swine  was  partaken 
of  in  secret  sacrificial  meals. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  by  no  means  bound  up  with 
his  view  of  die  date  of  Is.  66 /,  which  later  criticism  regards  as 
bdoDEing  to  the  time  of  Nchemiah,  and  referring  to  certain 
Unorthodox  rites  practised  by  some  at  least  of  the  Jews  ami 
by  die  Sunaritans,  or  the  N.  Arabians  (Che.),  and  denounced  by 
the  adherents  of  a  legal  orthodoxy.  It  has  bUo  been  made  at 
any  rate  plausible  tnr  Robertson  Smith  that  the  swine,  the  doEi 
and  the  mousa^ee  Doc,  Mouse)  were  the  totems  of  the  Jewiu 
families  which  todc  part  ia  die  mystetks  described  in  thou 
strange  prophecies.' 

The  Boar  in  Hebrew  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
swine.  The  Talmud  for  clearness  uses  the  phrase 
T2n  Tin  (cp  Tji,  '  the  open  country,' 

^fiSSIllf  Job394) ;  a  psklmist  (Ps.  80i3  M  vdt 
w  Doara.  [«» ART])  once  speaks  of  ■  the 

boar  from  the  jimgle'*  (ip^>  EV  'out  of  thewocxl'). 

This  is  in  fact  the  more  descriptive  phnu&  It  is  in  the 
'jim^'  of  the  Jordan,  from  Jericho  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  that  the  wild  b«ir  specially  dwells,  though  he 
is  also  to  be  fotmd  in  the  lowlands  of  S.  Philistia  and 
Beersheba  and  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon.  '  A  party  of 
wild  boars,'  says  Tristram  {NHB  54),  '  will  uproot  a 
whole  field  in  a  single  night. '  The  Assyrian  storm-god 
in  his  fury  is  likened  to  a  wild  boar  (^ffr/inv) ;  not 
uimaturally  we  may  interpet  Ps.80r3[i4]  of  the  havoc 
wrought  in  Palestine  by  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 
Similariy  in  4  Elsd.  1630  the  Carmanians  [^-v.]  are 
compared  to  '  the  wild  boars  of  the  forest '  (in  one  otf 
the  late  additions  to  4  Esd.};  and  in  Enoch  8973  the 
Samaritans  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Jewish  temple  are  symbtdised  by  wild  boars. 

A.  B.  S. — S.  A.  C — T.  K.  C 

8W0BD(2'Tn,Afriri/  A\&XAIP*»  pO«(t>&IA.  il<t>Oc)- 
In  Ecclus.  4S9  ^fi^la  (EV  'sword)'  represents 
Jifdon,  lira.  See  Javelin,  i,  5.  In  Job20as,  idrdA. 
pn^.  lit.  'lightning,'  is  poetically  used  for  'sword'  or 
■blade'  (cp  Dt.8241). 

1  The  theory  of  the  primitive  sanctity  of  the  swine  is  unassail- 
able (cp  KisH,  II  9  Callistratus's  explanation  of  this 
sanctity  (Plut.  Sj/m^t.is)  may  be  absurd;  but  the  &ct 
remains.  Cp  Fraaer's  Important  ramarks  in  his  Pmummimi, 
4138;  and  see  Clean  amd  Unclean,  |  8;  Food,  |  16,  and 
JQR,  190a,  p.  4n. 

a  kimkip,  yrjff. ;  RS^  343.  3S7.  368.  (Other  illustrations 
of  the  subject  of  this  article  will  alio  be  found  in  RS^."i 

3  [See  Shaphan.  Sandalut,  Zerubbabel,  and  especially 
Crit.  Bib.,  where  the  evidence  relative  to  the  captivity  of  the 
people  of  Judah  and  their  subsequent  relations  to  their  oppressors 
IS  conudered,  and  IS.M4  17  are  restored  to  what  the  present 
writer  takes  to  be  th«r  on^inal  form.  He  would  gladiv  have 
come  to  other  results,  as  the  new  considerations  compel  nim  to 
abandon  the  brilliant  and  plautibltt  theory  adopted  frooi  W,  R. 
Smith  in  iatr.  It.  366^— r.  k.  c] 

*  On  the  rcailiflg  see  HirroroTAHtn. 
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Other  words  doubtfully  or  wrongly  rendered  '  sword ' 
are : 

weapons'  (EV's  usual  rendering). 
'Dait'  would  be  better  (n^i  to  lend,  shootX  So  in  Neh. 
<t7  [itl,  and  elsewhere,  'wcipm'  should  be  *dart'(ffB||A^oUf), 

9.  mlkttM,  .TUD,  Gen. «  sf .  So  AVni(.,  RV.  The  mean- 
ing is  suitable ;  but  the  sense  has  no  phiMosical  jiisCificMian 
(see  Spurrell's  note).    See  Shischeu. 

3.  HfoJ^,  nin,  Ps.4Sio[ii];  0  KaniM«iru  (-^Aotffei  [Nc-'D ; 
A  VniK.,  '  Or,  killing ' ;  RVnv-,  '  Or,  crushing.'  Baethgen  agrees 
with  RV,  comparing  S2  3  [4].  See  Che.  Pt.(^,  We.  SBOT,  on 
the  text  of  both  v*'^*^^ 

The  A^rei  or  sword  (the  slieath  of  which  was  called 
ijrn,  td'ar,  or  pj,  nddda)  was  suspended  from  the  girdle 
(Uen.  48a2  i  S.  17 39  2613  3S.20e),  probably  on  the  left 
thigh  {cp  Judg.  3i6,  with  Moore's  note),  as  was  also 
usu^  with  the  Assyrians  (see  Layard,  quoted  below) 
and  the  Greeks.  Though  so  frequently  nwntioiied  in 
the  OT,  we  need  not  infer  that  it  was  in  very  common 
use ;  the  sword  cannot  have  been  so  easy  to  make  as 
the  arrow  {see  Weapons,  §  a)  or  Spear.  Nor  must 
we  suppose  that  an  instrument  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
is  always  iutended  by  h/reb ;  the  same  word  may  have 
denoted  the  most  primitive  form  of  sword,  as  well  as 
the  later  knife- tike  weapons  (cp  Josh.  5  3  and  see  Knife, 
a),  including  scimitars  and  the  longer  poniards. 

Taking  a  wider  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  sword, 
we  notice  that  the  earliest  form  of  this  weapon  was  of 
wood  ;  the  antelope's  horn,  merely  sharpened,  which  is 
still  used  in  every  part  of  the  East  where  (he  material 
can  be  procured,  may  also,  as  a  writer  in  Kitto  suggests 
(Biil.  CycL),  have  served  the  same  purpose.  The 
Egyptian  soldien  of  the  first  Tbeban  Empire  were 
armed  in  some  cases  with  wooden  swords  (Maspero, 
Dawn  Civilisaiitm,  45a),  and  swords  of  heavy  wood 
are  said  to  be  still  used  in  Kubia ;  in  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  the  wooden  sword  was  provided  with  a  flint 
edge,  and  'the  destructive  powers  of  this  formidable 
weapon  are  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  the  early  Spaniards' 
(Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  I190).  Later,  bronze  and 
iron  were  used. 

The  sword,  however,  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  favoimte  weapon  in  ancient  times.  Where  it  is 
foimd,  it  seems  to  be  carried  as  a  rule  as  an  additional 
security.  The  Chaldiean  soldiers,  whose  equipment 
was  of  the  rudest  kind,  though  they  seem  to  have  used 
the  dagger,  did  not  apparently  carry  a  sword  (see 
Maspero.  Dawn  ef  Civ.  yaa).  Acooiding  to  Erman 
\L^e  in  Anc.  Egypt,  516),  the  swords  (^«f}#K)  imported 
into  Egypt  in  the  eighteenth  dynsMy  came  from  Syria. 
Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  laio/.)  gives  the  fcrflowing 
description  of  the  Egyptian  sword  : 

'The  Egyptian  sword  was  straight  and  short,  from  two-and- 
a^hatf  to  three  feet  in  length,  having  apparently  a  double  edge, 
and  taperins  to  a  sharp  point ;  and  Herodotus  compares  the 
■word  of  Cuicia  to  that  of  Egypt.  It  was  used  for  cut  and 
thrust;  but  on  some  occasions  they  held  it  downwards,  and 
stabbed  as  with  a  dagger.  The  handle  was  plain,  hollowed  in 
the  centre,  and  gradually  increauRg  in  thickness  at  utber 
axtremtty'  (cp  the  picture  of  the  stmning  of  Dapuru,  the 
fortress  of  the  ^eta,  by  Raneses  II.,  reproduced  above,  col. 

This  is  very  tike  the  sword  of  the  bronze  age  as  we 
find  it  elsewhere  (cp  the  bronze  swords  given  In  Evans, 
Tit  Aneimt  BrmiK  4f  Great  Britain,  073-300 ;  Wilson, 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  1  359).  Like  other 
bronze  swords  it  is  without  cross-piece'  or  handguards  ; 
and  like  these,  in  spite  of  what  Wilkinson  says,  it  was 
perhaps  '  intended  for  stabbing  and  thnisdng  rather 
than  for  cutting'  (Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Timei^.  30).* 
The  swords  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates  seem  to  have 
been  <rf  the  same  kind  (Wilkinson,  246  ;  cp  WMM, 

'  Cp  the  earlier  broadsword  of  the  ante-Norman  period  ;  see 
Evans,  ,4«e«»f(  Armour  and  Weapons  in  F.Mrtipt,  1 31^ 

*  '  111*  handles  of  the  bronze  swords  are  very  short,  and  could 
not  have  been  held  comforiably  by  hands  as  large  as  ours,  a 
chamcteristic  much  relied  on  by  those  who  attribute  the  intro- 
doctioa  of  bronxc  into  Europe  to  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin ' 
(Lubbock,  »p.  eit.X 
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As.  u.  Eur.  375) ;  and  we  meet  with  it  again  on  the 
silver  patera  found  by  Gen.  di  Cesnola  {Cyfnu. 
pi.  xix.,  opp.  p.  aj6)  at  Curium.*  For  cutting,  a 
curved  swcxd.  like  a  adde,  was  often  tised.  In  the 
nineteenth  dynasty  the  Pharaoh  himadf  is  represented 
as  fighting.  '  He  even  takes  part  in  the  hand-to-hand 
fight,  and  his  dagger  and  sickle-shaped  sword  are  close 
at  band'  (Erman,  Anc.  Egypt,  537).'  The  Assyrians, 
whose  martial  equipment  was  remarkable,  used  swords 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  The  spearman,  besides  bis 
spear  and  shield,  often  carried  a  short  sword  in  his  belt 
(Maspero,  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  331).  But 
Assyrian  soldin-s  also  used  long  swords  ;  '  the  swords 
were  worn  on  the  left  side,  and  suspended  by  belts 
passing  over  the  shoulders,  or  roimd  the  middle' 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Pemains,  2349)  ;  some  of  the 
swords  have  quite  a  modem  appearance  (see  Ball,  Light 
frvm  the  East,  199).  That  amongst  the  Israelites  the 
sword  was  sometimes  slung  in  the  same  way  seems  to 
be  shown  by  such  passages  as  t  S.  a  S.  208  i  K. 
2O11.  Both  sword  and  sheath  amongst  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  were  often  highly  ornamented  (see 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  1  aio,  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  2098 ;  cp  also  the  poniards  found  in  the 
coffin  of  'Ah-hotep,  as  shown  in  Maspero.  Egyptian 
Arckaology,  318/.,  Struggle  if  tht  NaHons,  97). 

Amongst  the  metal  objects  found  by  Bliss  [A  Mound 
of  Many  Cities,  105}  were  spear-heads,  lanoe-pMnts, 
and  knives,  but  apparently  no  swords.  On  p.  106. 
however,  he  gives  what  he  describes  as  ■  a  large  knife, 
which  fitted  on  to  a  wooden  handle,  as  a  few  slivm  of 
wood  still  clinging  to  the  end  show.'  Perhaps  this  was 
rather  a  poniard.  Schliemann  in  his  Mycenaean  explora- 
tions [Mycencc,  383)  found  swords  the  length  of  which 
'  seems  in  a  great  many  cases  to  have  exceeded  three 
feet  .  .  .  ;  they  are  in  general  not  broader  than  our 
rapiers.'  But,  strange  to  say,  he  found  no  sv^-ords  on 
the  supposed  site  of  Troy  (see  Jlios,  483).  At  Hissarlik 
'  weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently — lance- 
beads,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designate 
these  as  weapons— but  no  swcnrds'  (Ptefiue  by  Prof 
Vlrchow,  xii).  The  reputed  sword  of  Goliath  was 
preserved  as  a  sacred  object  in  a  sanctuary  (i  S.2,\if.). 
There  are  Babylonian  parallels  (see  Goliath,  g  3),  and 
Lubbock  {Origin  of  Civilisation'^^  323)  points  out  diat 
to  some  peoples  the  sword  itself  has  been  an  object  of 
veneration  and  even  of  worship.  M.  A.  c. 

SYCAMINE  TREE  (cykaminoc,  Lk.l76t)  is,  as 
all  agree,  tiw  mulberry,  that  being  the  invariaUe 
meaning  of  the  Greek  wMd  (Cels.  1  ass^ ). 

Both  the  Mack  and  the  white  mnlbeny  IMotki  migru  L.  and 
M.  a2ha  L.)  are  at  this  day  commooly  cultivated  in  Palestine. 
The  Greek  name  b  probably  derived  from  Hd>.  Op^,  h^nOm, 
though  tlus  denotes  a  different  tree — the  tyconmre  or  fig-mtil- 
berry.  The  Hishnic  name  for  the  mutberry  is  nin>  '  Hulbeny 
trees'  as  a  rendering  fm-  D*H3f  b  a  mm  gue».  Cp  Hcl* 
UKKV  Treks.  H.  K. 

8YCHAB  (cYXd>P         WH]),  mentioned  in  the 

account  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  a  Samaritan 
woman  (Jn.  4s).  It  \vas  a  'city  of  Samaria,'  and  it 
was  'near  the  piece  of  ground  (xw/>Joi')  whidi  Jacob 
gave  10  his  son  Joseph.  *  '  Jacob's  fbuntain "  (■TyiJ)  was 
there,  by  which  we  are  told  that  Jesus  sat,  '  wearied 
with  his  journey.'  From  the  expression  'a  city  .  .  . 
called  Sychar'  (cp  II54,  'a  city  called  Ephraim')  we 
may  plausibly  assume  that  the  place  referred  to  was 
not  very  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  redactor  of  the  Gospel  may  have 
misread  the  manuscript  which  lay  before  him,  and  thai, 
not  knowing  any  places  called  Sychar  and  Ephraim,  he 

I  The  weapons  of  Cirprtis  were  greatly  prized ;  '  Alexander 
had  a  Cyprus  sword  given  him  by  the  king  Citium,  and 
praised  for  its  lightneM  and  good  quality '  lo}. 

3  Cpthecurvnj  sabreof  RammSn(A(iad)-Nirari  I.;  MaspoDi 
S/mgfie  0/  the  Nation*,  607 ;  Ball,  Li^tjrvm  the  Eatt,  m 
The  EtruKons  also  used  the  curved  sword ;  Denns,  The  Cilttt 
aid  Cemeteria  ^Eirmriet,  laoi  S443. 
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luay  have  modified  Ibe  phraseology  so  as  to  suit  these 
aiqKtrently  obscure  places.'  Naturally  there  has  been 
much  debate  as  to  this  'dty  called  Sychar,'  otherwise 
unmeatioued  ;  and  the  theory  which  has  the  first  claim 
to  be  consid«^  is  that  which  identifies  '  Sychar '  with 
ovxtft.  (Sychem) — i.e.,  the  chief  city  of  the  Samaritans, 
Shedtem. 

From  the  time  of  Eusebnis,  no  dot^  has  been 
entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  '  Jacob's  fountain. '  It 
_  is  called  later  in  the  gospel  narrative  a 

title  is,  in  fact,  applicable  to  the  vener- 
able '  Jacob's  Well '  of  our  day,  if  the  various  reports  of 
travellers  are  correct.  It  is  no  doubt  rain-water  that 
produces  the  softness  claimed  for  the  water  <^  '  Jacob's 
Well ' ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  also  be  true  that,  as 
CoDder  says,  the  well  fills  by  infiltration.'  Few  of  the 
sacred  sites  in  Palestine  thrill  one  so  much  as  this,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  because  of  the  unquestioning  and  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  early  tradition.    Jacob's  Well  is  situated 

m.  E.  of  NSblus,  noo  yards  from  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Joseph  (Josh.  24  32).  It  is  beneath  one  of  the 
ruined  arches  of  the  church  which  Joome,  as  we  shall 
see  (is  3),  speaks  of,  and  is  reached  a  few  nide  steps, 
being  some  feet  below  the  surbc&  The  atuation  is 
very  appropriate,  if  the  well  was  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  workers  in  the  grain-fields  of  el-Ma^na  ; '  for  it  is  at 
the  point  where  the  Vale  of  N&blus  m«ges  into  the 
plain  of  el-Ma^na.  The  reputation  of  its  u-ater  for 
sanctity  and  for  bealthfulness  might  conceivably  have 
led  a  woman  to  go  there  from  Siechem  (if  ^cbar= 
Sbechem)  to  draw  water,  although  the  well  was  ■  deep. ' 
A  doubt  may,  indeed,  arise  as  to  whether  the  <nty  of 
Shechem  could  have  been  described  by  the  narrator  as 
'  near  the  piece  of  land  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph,'  if 
this  piece  of  land  enclosed  the  present  '  Jacob's  Well " 
and  'Joseph's  Tomb.'  It  would  seem,  however,  that  a 
writer  who  bad  the  statement  of  Gen.88iB-ao  in  his 
mind  would  almost  inevitably  speak  of  the  '  piece  of 
land '  as  near  Shechem  ;  for  the  \v-riter  of  that  passage 
(we  assume  the  text  to  be  correct)  certainly  suggests 
that  Shechem  and  Jacob's  purchased  estate  were  near 
together.  If,  therefore,  our  present  '  Jacob's  Well '  was 
already  known  hy  that  name  in  the  time  of  the  evangel- 
ist {or  the  writer  on  whom  the  evangelist  relies)  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  statement  that  Sychar  (if  Sychar= 
Shechem)  was  near  Jacob's  possession.  Nor  can  we, 
in  acccHxiance  with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  venture 
to  place  'the  city'  very  near  Jacob's  Well,  for  Jesus' 
disciples,  who  had  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  food, 
retuiiied  (Jn.  4B37)  only  after  Jesus  had  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman,  which  we  caimot  well  siqipose  to 
have  been  a  short  one. 

If  'Sychar'  were  the  only  somewhat  improbable 
place-name  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  might  perhaps  be 
rash  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  reading ;  but 
^non,  Salim,  Ephraim  all  warn  us  to  caution  in  the 
treatment  of  '  Sychar. '  Jerome  long  ago  ascribed  the 
reading  to  the  error  of  a  copyist,  nor  has  modern 
criticism  disproved  the  possibility  of  his  hypothesis.' 
It  is,  however,  in  the  document  used  by  the  redactor 
of  our  Gospel,  not  in  the  Gospel  itself,  that  we  may 

1  It  is  remarkable,  however,  thu  in  G«n.  SB  18,  as  the  text 
stands,  the  well-known  Shechem  is  de»:ribed  in  a  way  which 
would  rather  belit  an  obscure  place  like  '  Sychar '  (on  the 
assumption  that  '  S^har '  is  rightV 

3  Cp  G.  A.  Smith,  HG  374 ;  and  papers  on  the  water  of 
Jacob's  Well,  PF.FQ,  1897,  pp.  67,  140,  196.  'The  source  of 
supply  to  the  well  has  not  bem  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is, 
doubiless,  greatly  due  to  percolation  and  rainfall,'  Barclay,  68. 

*  Trumbull,  PEFQ,  1B97,  p.  149. 

'  '  Transient  Sichem,  non  ut  plerique  erranles  legunt  Sichar, 
quae  nunc  Neapolis  appellatur  (Ecu  86).  'Hebraice  Sichem 
dictlur,  ui  Johannes  quoque  Evanjgelista  testatur ;  licet  vitiose, 
ut  .Sichar  legatur,  error  inolevii '  {Qtiatt.  in  Gtn.  cap.  48,  no.  ai). 
'  .Sichar  conduuo  sivs  ramus.  Conrapte  autem  pro  Sichem .  . . 
ut  Sichar  legemur,  nsns  optinuit '  ((I^Uao). 
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suppose  the  corruption  to  have  arisen.  The  text  may 
have  become  indistinct,  and  the  .redactor  may  have 
misread  '  Sychar '  for  '  Sychem. ' 

To  luppose  that  the  narrator,  being  an  allegorist,  deliberately 
changea  'Sichem'  into  '  Syctaai'  in  order  to  tuKgest  thu  tha 
Samaritan  religion  wai  a  '  lie  '  C^^,  Af,ier;  cp  Hab.  3i8Xorthat 
the  Samaritans  were  '  drunkards '  (h'ikdrtm,  cp  Is.  28 1),  ii  rash 
in  the  extreme.  The  latter  suggestion  (KeUnd)  is  absurdly 
inappropiiate,  for  Is.  28 1  relates  to  the  nobles  of  ancient 
Sanutria,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shechem.  (Cp,  however, 
Go8pai.s,  I  54  Tf.)  , 

The  above,  however,  is  not  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Sychar.  By  a  curious  coincklence  it 
...      happens  {a)  that  early  Christian  travellers 

AtM^*  in  Palestine  speak  of  a  Sichar  distinct  from 

"XZl^  Sichem,  (i)  that  the  Talmud  several  times 
fflih^m  ^P^'^  °^  ^  Suchar,  and  (e)  that  at  the 
present  day  the  name  'Aa3(ar  is  fiwnd  in  the 
neighbourhcx>d  of  Jacob's  Well. 

(fi)  As  to  the  early  travellers'  notices,  it  i«  almost  cnou^ 
to  refer  to  G.  A.  Smith's  compact  and  ludd  summary. 
Every  one  who  either  has,  or  desues  to  have,  an  intelligem 
delight  in  Ublical  geoerapby  knows  this  writer's  Hitlorical 
Geegtv^ky,  and  may  therefore  be  aware  that  the  Bordeaux 
Pil£Tim(about  33^  a.d.)  soeakK  of  a  Sychar,  about  iR.ni.  from 
Shechem.  The  pilgrim  also  says  that  (be  monument  of  Josmh 
was  at  the  place  called  Sichem,  by  NeaiMlis  at  the  foot  c£  Mt. 
Geririm.  The  abbot  Daniel  (iio6-iro7)  speaks  of 'the  hamlet 
of  Jacob  called  Sichar.  Jacob's  Well  u  therb^  Near  this  place, 
not  half  a  verst  away,  is  the  town  of  Samana  ...  at  present 
called  Neapolis.'  Feielhis  (1130)  says,  'A  mile  from  Sichem  is 
the  town  of  Sychar;  in  it  is  UM  fountain  of  Jacob,  which, 
however,  is  a  well.'  John  of  WSraburg  (1160-1170)  says, 
'  Sichem  is  to-day  called  Neaped  Sichar  is  E.  of  Sichem. 
Ouammius  fabout  1630)  gives  the  report  of  Brocardus  (1383) 
that '  to  the  left  (N.)  of  Jacob's  Well  he  saw  '  a  cotain  hige 
city  deserted  and  in  ruins,  believed  to  have  been  that  andent 
Skbem ' ;  tba  native*  uld  him  that  they  now  call  the  place 
Istar.l 

In  addition  to  other  notices  we  may  add  the  Itinerary 
of  Jerusalem  (333  a.d.),  which  places  Sychar  at  tlK 
distance  of  milU  passus  from  Neapolis,  and  the  follow- 
ing testimony  of  Eusebius  (OS  297 a6) :  '  Sychar.  before 
Neapolis,  near  the  piece  of  ground,  etc.,  where  Christ 
according  to  John  discoursed  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
by  the  fimntain  ;  it  is  shown  to  this  day,'  to  his  trans- 
lation of  which  Jerome  adds  (05 154  31)  in  lieu  of  the 
closing  words,  'where  now  a  church  has  been  con- 
structSl.'*  The  latter  statement,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  throws  back  considerably  the  date  of  the 
belief  in  the  traditional  Jacob's  Well.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  Eusebius  in  the  same  work  writes  thus 
of  Sychem  or  Shechem :  '  The  place  is  shown  in  the 
suburbs  of  Neapolis,  where,  too,  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
isshown'  (O529O56),  with  which  compare  this  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  on  BdXam  "SiKlnuy  (the  Oak  of 
Shechem  =  the  present  liamlet  of  Batata):  '  It  is  shown 
in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  at  the  Tomb  of  Joseph' 
(05  28769).  Now  if  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  was  in  the 
suburbs  <df  Neapolis,  surely  the  Well  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  there  too.  Both  Tomb  and  Well  were 
certainly  placed  in  the  traditional  '  piece  of  land ' 
purchased  by  Jacob,  'before  Shechem."  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  texts  of 
early  and  mediceval  pilgrims  for  identifying  Sjrchar  and 
Sychem  (see  I/G373,  n.  1). 

(3)  It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Lightfoot  <t  1675)  that  the 
Tabnud  mentions  a  place  called  Suchar  (isiDi  trulo)  or  Sichar 
(l3'Di  I03'D)i  and  «  fountwn  of  Suchar  {ijid  w>tl  a  plain 
of  En  Suchar  (tsid  VV  njrpn)-  It  wa*  from  En  Suchar  (fountain 
of  S.)ar  the  plain  M  En  Sttdiar  that  the  Passover  sheaf  and  the 
two  Pentecostal  loaves  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  during  the 
war  of  Aristobuhts  H.  against  HyrauittS  II.  {Bdid  l^ammS, 
iib;  MftufM^lk,  t^S).  The  other  references  {B/iid  m/fFd,  43a 
IPisd^ti,  iiij  and  83*;  Nidda,-^  \  Ijultln,  i8i)  relate  to  a 
time  when  the  Samaritan  population  had  no  doubt  given  place 

>  HG^dS)/.  'Askar  must  be  meant.  Cp  a  similar  uncertainty 
about  the  pronunciation  of  another  Palestinian  name  (Lachish). 

3  Cp  Jerome,  Bf.  86,  'Et  ex  latere  montis  Garinm  exstructam 
circum  nuteum  ^acob  intravit  ecclesiam.'  The  church  built  over 
the  well  was  visited  by  Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  again  in  the  seventh  century  by  Arculphus, 
and  in  the  eighth  by  Wiltibald.  The  mins  of  the  church  hava 
doubtless  nised  the  Dottom  of  the  well. 
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to«  Jewish.1  That  At  the  time  referred  to  by  the  evtuinlbt  a 
Samaritan  populatbn  occupied  Sychar  is  explained  by  uie  fact 
that  under  Herod  the -Great,  Archelaus,  and  the  Roman  pro- 
curators, the  Samaritans  were  able  to  recover  from  the  feuiul 
blow  dealt  to  them  by  the  vindictive  John  Hyrcanus. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  conjecture  that  the  localities 
inteoded  in  the  Talmud  are  the  Sahil  el-'Askar  (Plain  of 
el-'Askw)  and  the  'Ain  el- Aakar  (Fountain  of  el-'Askar) 
discovered  eariy  last  century  Berggren.  Though 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  does  not  mention  this  evidence,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  he  rejects  il. 

{c)  On  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ebal,  about  ij  m.  ENE. 
from  N&blus  and  litUe  more  than  half  a  mile  N.  from 
Jacob's  Wdl,  is  a  little  bamlet  called  'Askar,  with  rock- 
tombs  and  a  fine  sprii^  called  'Ain  et-'Askar  (or  el- 
'Asgar).  The  nnghbouring  plain,  too,  bears  the  name 
Sahil  el-'Askar.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  this  is  the 
Sychar  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cp  Conder,  Tentwori, 
175).  Not  only  does  it  at  once  virtually  prove  the  tradi- 
tional Jacob's  Well  to  be  the  true  one,  but  it  seems  also 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  evangelist  bad  a  singularly 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  loene  of  bis 
narrative,  and  tlus  suggests  in  turn  that  the  narrative 
itsdf  may  be,  at  least,  founded  on  &ict  It  is  true, 
there  still  ronains  the  difficulty  that  nothing  is  said  of  a 
Sychar  distinct  from  Sychem  before  the  fourth  century  ; 
that  Eusebius's  language  is  indecisive  ;  and  that  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  scholw  of  his  time,  and,  like  Euaebius, 
a  resident  in  Palestine,  mainttuns  that  Sychar  is  a  bad 
reading  ;  but  perhaps  the  evidence  of  the  Talmud  and 
of  the  native  nomenclature  may  plausiUy  be  held  to 
coimterbalance  this.  Von  Raumer,  Ewald,  Kelm, 
Furrer,  Lightfoot,  etc. ,  adopt  this  theory. 

The  disputants  on  either  side  may  sometimes  have 
been  unduly  influenced  by  their  interest  in  the  question, 

•  OnulDdoiL  ^  V*  evangdist  make  gnat 

"  mistakes  m  his  geography  ?  The  author 

of  Supernatural  Religion,  for  instance  f^,  2431  [pop. 
ed.  531]).  whose  tone  is  not  altogther  dispassionate, 
holds  that  the  mention  of  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar 
is  one  of  several  geographical  errors  which  show  the  author 
not  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  or  indeed  a  Jew.  There  is 
another  point  of  view,  liow^rer,  already  briefly  referred 
ta  The  Fourth  Gospel,  as  it  now  tiands,  may  have 
several  errors  in  names  ;  but  these  errors  may  not  be  due 
to  the  writer,  whose  work  has  been  edited  and  largely 
transformed  by  a  redactor.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
city  which  fills  such  a  prominent  pUce  in  the  nsirrative 
of  Jn.  4  should  be  any  other  than  ^echem.  Sychar  is 
most  probably  incorrect,  and  it  is  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  Talmud  contains  the  name  -uio — i.e. ,  [nxibably 
Sychar — and  that  the  native  nomenchiture  has  preserved 
the  name  'Askar,  How  unty  'Sychar,'  is  to  be  ex- 
{dained,  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  it  can,  of  course,  have 
no  connection  with  d^,  Sbechem.  'Askar,  however, 
may  quite  well  have  grown  out  of  Suchar  ;  the  'Ain,  as 
G.  A.  Smith  well  remarks,  ^  may  quite  well  represent  an 
original  'Elif.  It  is  one  of  the  many  plays  on  names 
discernible  in  the  AralHC  nomenclature,  'Askar  being  a 
common  Arabic  word  for  '  soldier,  army.'  Cp  Taylor, 
Pirki  Aidthf^,  170.  T.  K.  a 

STCHEM  (cYXeM  [Tl  WH],  Acts7i6:  Byehemlt*. 

t  S»X«ft  IBNA],  Judith  B 16  AV,  RV  Shkhbhitb)  AV.  RV 
Shhchem  (f.c> 

STCOKOEE  (CYKOMOPCA  :  Lk.  I9ti)  and  STCO- 
lK>RES(D'oaE>,  HftHliM,  I  K.  10 37  I  Cb.3798  a  Ch.  1 15  927  Is. 
9to  [9I  Am. '7  i4t,  and  rN:)pfi,  hkmstk.  Pi.  n^jf). 

9  WTOOglv  renders  by  trvitajLtvos  (-If  In  R  of  Ps-7847,  4  in 
Am.),  a  word  which  is  probably  derived  from  fiitnlm,  but  denotes 
the  mulberry.  SiimOh  (HOfSt*)  and  Aram.  //jt)w<f,  on  the  other 
hand,  denote  a  qnite  different  tnt—Fieut  tyeo$iwnu,  L.— whose 
leaves  to  lonie  extent  remnble  these  of  the  mullxmry,  bat  its 
fruits  those  oT  the  fij;. 

1  Delitxsch,  'Talmud.  Studien,  8,  Sicbemand  By<imx,'  Zi./. 
hutfur.  TfuoL  17  [1856]  340^;  cp  Neub.  Gfogr.  170/ 
'  In  opposilkm  to  RoUniOD,  Later  Rttearehtt,  133. 
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From  the  deep  shade  cast  by  its  spreading  branches  the 
sycomore  is  a  favourite  tree  in  £^pt  and  Syria,  being 
often  planted  along  roads  and  near  houses.  It  bears  a 
sweet,  ediUe  fruit,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  fig. 
but  produced  in  racemes  on  the  older  boughs.  The  vpa. 
of  the  fiiUt  u  sometimes  removed,  or  an  incisitni  made 
in  It,  to  produce  earlier  ripening.  This  is  the  process 
denoted  by  the  verb  Hlas  (0^3)  in  Am.  7 14  (cp  Fig,  g  3). 
The  sycomore,  as  a  common  and  a  lowtaiid  tree,  is 
repeatedly  contrasted  with  the  more  valued  and  majestic 
mountain  cedars  (i  K.  lOa/,  etc.).  At  the  present  time, 
it  grows  in  Palestine  mainly  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  {FPP  411).  Cp  Amos,  9  2.  end. 
Prophet,  §  35. 

The  Britiih  '  sycamore,'  which  la  a  ipecua  of  m^ile,  is  of 
course  an  entirely  different  tree.  rr.  U. 

8raLU8  (hcyhAoc  [B'A],  h  cyNoioc  [B*"]). 

I  Esd.  18  =  3  Ch.  368,  JEHIEL,  7. 

8TENE  (npip,  npip).  Ezek.29ia  threatens  de- 
struction to  Egypt  'from  Migdol  [to]  Syene  (RV 
Seveneh)  and  even  unto  the  border  Ethopia'  (thus 
EW-);  similarly  806 without  the referetioe to EthioiHa. 
Coniill,fbUowing9>seesthesamenaniein30i6:  'S^^aK 
(reading  po*,  twu,  for  j<o.  Sin)  shall  have  great  pain,' 

II  Theb^ — that  is  to  say,  even  the  most  remote  cities  of 
Egypt  shall  tremble  (in  6  ts,  however,  Comill  keeps  j^o 
Sin  as  Pelusium).  Cp  also  Sin,  Sinih.  Sfwinik, 
or  S'wineh  (.ijip  or  .njw),  is  rendered  in  Ezdc.  Zinjn) 
(A.  Soi;i^[cp  O  in  Is.  4S3.  see  Seba],  Zovqri))  in  9. 
Sytne,  Vg. ,  and  the  context  shows  that  this  b  correct ; 
cp  especially  the  allusion  to  the  EthioiHan  frontier  with 
Strabo,  39,  118,  669,  693,  7S7  ;  Jos.  Bf  iv.  10s  !  Plin- 
V.  10 II,  The  ancient  Egyptians  wrote  Swn,  Smiw, 
Svmt  (no  safe  etymology  of  the  name  is  possible) ;  q> 
Bnigsch,  Di£t.  Giogr.  666  ;  the  Coptic  form  b  C0Y*N. 
The  Arabs  rendered  this  Unodn^u) ;  the  modem  ortho- 
graphy is  Aswan.  The  Massoretic  punctuati(»  is, 
evidently,  taken  from  the  Greek  form,  which  also  (be 
English  Bible  has  taken  from  the  Versions. 

Tbb  cataract-dty  seems  to  have  been  very  old  ;  but 
it  was  c(»npletely  eclipsed  by  the  coital  of  the  noine, 
the  bland-city  of  Elephantine  (Egyptian  Yiiti).  directly 
opposite.  Syene  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
the  landing-stage  for  the  famous  quarries,  from  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  cut  €.g,  most  of  their  obdisks. 
The  stone,  however,  they  called  '  stone  of  Elephantine.' 
and  the  troops  guarding  the  Xul»an  frontier  had  Ibdr 
headquarters  tn  that  island-city.  Herodotus  therefore 
does  not  mention  Syene,  not  because  he  had  not  been 
there  (Sayce,  Joum.  Phil.  I4171),  but  because  for  him 
it  belonged  to  Elephantine.  The  gieat  garrison  of 
Elephantine,  of  which  he  speaks,  must  have  had  its 
quarters  mostly  around  Syene  (not  on  the  bland)  to 
protect  the  desert  roads  alongside  of  the  cataracts  against 
inroads  Of  the  nomadic  Ethiopians.  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  E^kiel  knows  the  name  of  Syene  and  its 
importance  as  a  ft'ontier-fortress.  Under  the  Romans 
Syene  came  more  into  i»ominence,  receiving  a  garrison 
of  3  cohorts  (Strabo,  817) ;  Juvenal  lived  there  in  exile 
as  governor  of  the  dty.  Elephantine  still  had  the 
temples.  Under  the  Arabs  EIei>hantine  was  deserted, 
and  Syene  became  a  very  considerable  town,  bang  the 
point  of  arrival  for  the  caravans  from  the  Sudfiit. 
Modem  AsuSn  (Asw&n)  is  a  very  small  tovra,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade ;  its  population,  which 
had  fallen  to  6000,  is  said  to  be  now  about  10,000. 
The  most  remarkable  antiqtuties  are  the  tombs  of  the 
monardu  of  Elephantine  (bqpnning  from  dyn.  6)  on 
the  mountain  opposite,  discovered  in  1885,  large  Ainb 
cemeteries,  and  the  quarries.  w.  H.  M. 

BYMEOH  (cYMewN  [Ti.  WH],  Lit. S30  Acts  I81 
I614  RV,  AV  SiHEOK  \q.v.,  4-6.) 

BYNAQOGUE.    The  term  synagogue  conveys  a 
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narrower  and  a  broader  meaning  :  in  the  broader  mean- 
f-         ing,  a  synagogue  is  a  local  community  in 

1.  nanu-  corporate  capacity  and  as  under  rel^ous 
and  more  or  less  civil  juris^ction ;  in  the  narrower,  it  is 
ibebdbting  with  its  aueraUies  and  services.  Naturally, 
the  two  meanings  often  merge  into  one.  The  designa- 
tion common  to  both  b  kinlsetk. 

TbeHeb.  and  the  Aram.  M^tflf,!  are  derived  from  DU 

and  l'?3  respectively,  'to  gather';  kence  they  strictly  corre- 
qKHid  to  the  Gk,  irvmywr^,^  'congregation'  or  'assembly.' 
The  namxrar  meaning  is  expressed  also  by  Tl^l^n  n*^,  Aram. 
H^ff^  %  and  in  Gk.  by 

iMsX'vpovwvKT^pun-  (Philo,  Si«X  and  m^miw  (Jo(.  Ant. 
XVI.  da). 

At  first,  the  church  also  seems  to  have  been  called 
synagogue.*  Ja.  23  is  often  quoted  as  evidence  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  '  assembly '  (as  kriawa.- 
firfl^,  in  IO35)  would  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  pasa^  (so  y.  Soden,  HC  on  Ja.  2a).  Of  more 
weight  is  the  fiict  that  the  ElNonites  called  their  church 
*  synagc^ue ' ;  that  the  anti- Jewish  Marcionites  inscribed 
upon  one  of  their  church-buildings  :  owaiwr^}  HapKUDC- 
igrSfv  K^pi^i)  Kt^a^tav  \ '  and  that  in  patristic  literature 
awar^iir^  is  occasionally  used  for  the  church.'  That 
the  church  abandoned  the  term  in  favour  of  iKKKyt^Ui 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  Eoiths ;  the  two  terms  are  used  interchangeably 
hi  the  LXX,  and  ^xxXiprja  was  like  and  unlike  enough 
to  be  Just  the  designation  wanted.  Schtirer  thinks  that 
the  word  ecclesia  was  adopted  because  of  its  deeper 
ideal  and  spiritual  significance  (see  CfV2433,  and  cp 
AssEUBLY,  Church). 

The  origin  of  the  synagogue  as  an  organised  religious 
community  is  boimd  up  with  the  general  history  of  Israel 
_  .  afier  the  e9dle(cpGovEKKHENT,§g  35-31). 
a.  ungm.  -^ff^  ^  assemblies  first  began,  and  when 
buildings  were  first  set  aside  for  this  specific  purpose, 
cannot  be  definitely  stated.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  assemblies  originated  during  the  exile  (cp 
Wellh.  IJG^,  193).  In  strange  environment,  and  in 
default  of  a  centre  of  worship,  something  of  this  sort  in 
a  limited  form  and  extent  must  be  presupposed  to 
accotut  for  the  religious  seal  that  emanated  from  the 
exiles.  Whetlwr,  on  the  return  to  Palestine,  any  need 
was  felt  for  such  assemblies,  the  sanctuary  becoming 
now  again  the  centre  of  worship,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. The  activities  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Law  must  in  time,  and  in  connection 
with  the  springing  up  of  JewiA  communities  outside 
(rf  Jerusalem,  have  given  a  new  occaaon  for  them  (see 
Canon,  |  i8}.  No  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
qmagogue,  however,  is  met  with  in  the  canonical  or 
apocryphal  books  of  the  OT  except  Ps.  74B,  where 
mS'ddi  il  (^K  njrta)  is  best  taken  as  meaning  '  sacred 
meeting-places,'  and  as  belonging  to  the  Maccabean 
period.  (See  Ch&  Psalms^K  ad  loc. ,  but  cp  Psalms,  % 
aS.  V. )    In  NT  times  the  s>ynagogue  is  already  a  well- 

1  The  raUnnical  references  will  appear  in  die  course  t£  the 
article. 

>  Jos.>4j«<,xix.63;  /'/ii.H4/vii.S3.  IntbeNT^vaytoy^ 
occurs  fiTty-Mz  times ;  with  the  broader  meaning  in  twelve  cases : 
Mk.  IS  a  n  Mt.  10 17,  Lk.  21  r>  Mt.  28  34  Lk.  841 18 11  Acts69  »  3 
X3i9  9Sii  Rev.  2  9  S9.  Of  the  remainii^  forty-four  case*  it 
means  'assembly'  twice:  Acts  IS  49  (not  in  BXA)  Ja-Sz;  and 
the  synagogae-buildins  and  its  services  in  the  others :  Mk.  1  at 
lajil  Lk.433, 1 39  Jl  Lk.  4 3S,  1  30  II  Lk.444,81  n  Mt  13Q,Lk.«6 
83i[Mt.1Su,  Lk.4i&  123011  Mt.  286,  Lk.904«  (doublet  II43) 
Mt.  433  (doublet  035)  635  Lk. 4 15  20  38  7  5  18 10  Jn.  Osq  1830 
A':ts  9  9D  18  5  14  14 1  IS  31  IT  i  10 17  18  4  7  19  a«  10  St. 

3  Acts U 13 to;  Fhik>,85a3^,  wpMreuxij  implies  the  Heh. 
t(lffext%t  of  which  it  b  's  UanaUtiDn  in  Is.  S6  7  (quoted  in 
Ht.n  13);  Imt  asadedgnatioaorthesyiMgoguc  it  is  tMt  (bnnd 
until  late. 

*  Epitriian.  A/iir.  WiS;  9wafprf^»  U  o9tm  mAovvi  ttiv 

■  Le  Bt*  et  WaddiiuRoa,  InteriMhtu  grteqtm  et  latintt, 
t.  ^  lu  ijccS,  quoted  by  Schflr.  GVm,  8443. 

<Cp  fifainack.  ZwT,  iBrfi,  pp^  104  Zahn,  CtMck.  NT 
A'm.2(i883)  165 ;  Einl. 
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known  institution  with  a  hoary  past ;  '  Moses  firom 
genoations  of  old  {iK  yertuy  ipxaiav)  has  in  every  city 
those  that  proclaim  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath '  (Acts  15  si).  (For  full  references  in  NT 
see  I  X  n.  4  ;  see,  fiirther,  |  8.) 

In  considering  the  function  and  organisatitm  of  the 
synf^iogue,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  clearness  if  the 

_  _  . .     distinction  between  the  broader  and  tlie 

'wMUon,  narrower  meaning  of  the  term  is  observed. 

The  synagogal  assemblies  and  services 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  organised  Jewish  com- 
munity of  which  they  form  an  essential  part  The  widor 
function  is  evident  in  i,T90wiy*tyitt,  '  put  out  ot  the 
synagogue'  (Jn.  939  1243  I63),  which  means  more  than 
mere  exclusion  from  the  synagogal  assemblies — vis., 
exclusion  from  social  and  religious  intercourse,  that  is, 
from  community  life  (cp  Excommunication).  The 
wider  Amotion  included  not  only  the  religious  but  also 
the  civQ  and  mimidpal  afbirs  of  the  communis.  The 
distinction  between  secular  and  rd^ious  is  foreign  to 
Judaism.  Mishnic  l^islation  throughout  presupposes 
Jewish  control  of  civil  life  {JVMdrfm  69,  M^UaSt) ; 
but  this  is  ideal,  and  could  not  actually  prevail  except 
in  towns  where  the  Jewish  population  preponderated. 
Where  that  was  not  the  case  the  organised  synagogal 
commtinity  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  dviL  In  the 
former  case,  the  synagogal  officials  were  identical  with 
tlMse  of  the  town ;  in  the  latter  case,  th^  only  ruled 
more  or  less  the  Jewish  portion  of  it  Larger  towns  had 
more  than  one  synagogal  commimity.  In  Jerusalem, 
for  example,  according  to  Acts  69,  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
had  eitho*  two  or  five  separate  organisations,  represent- 
ing aggr^ations  homogeneous  in  nationality  or  condition 
(cp  SchOrer,  Ic.  2430/  "76^)- 

Members  of  the  synagogal  community  (n^n 
BiiSr^A  Ss)  were  subject  to  discipline  and  puiUshment 
_  by  the  synagogal  govemmoit    The  local 

*■  governing  body,  within  whose  jurisdiction 

menc.  j^^^  disciplinary  cases,  was  called 
ditk  din,  p  n'j,  'court,'  or  (its  Gk.  equivalent)  s<at- 
MedrlH,  [-nnjo,^  ffWipt»,  '  council' (Mt.  633  IO17  Mk. 
139);  also  ^wKif  (Jos.  B/'\\.Wi).  It  was  composed 
of  twenty-  three  members  in  larger  towns ;  and  in 
smaller,  of  seven  members  (cp  Government,  g  31 ; 
and  see  Schtlr. 2176  ff.).  The  members  were  called 
■elders'  (rper/Sfrefm,  Ut.73)  or  'rulers'  (tfpxo*^> 
Mt9i8>3  Lk.841),  and  the  chief  ftpowiiifix't*  (see 
SchQr.84S/). 

The  chief  methods  of  punishment  were  [a)  scourging, 
(b)  excommunication,  and  {c)  death. 

{a)  Scourging  (n^p  [Makkotk,  Sia],  GV-ftMrnyia 
[Mt.  IO17  2334]  and  Sipu  [Acts  22i9  Mk.  IS9])  was  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogue  building  by  the  synagogue 
attendant  (noian  mj.  iwiffpinft,  MaiA.,  ibid. ).  "The  minor 
offences  for  which  it  was  administered  are  given  in 
AfakkdtkZi ff.  The  number  of  stripes  was  forty  save 
one  {^Makk.Zxa,  3Cor.ll34,  Jos. /IfrAiv.Sai).  The 
tribunal  competent  to  decide  upon  the  punishment  is 
variously  given  as  consisting  of  three  or  twenty-three 
members  (5o«A*rfrt«,  Is)." 

( j)  The  pimitive  exclusion  of  imsubmis»ve  members 
of  the  Jewish  commiuiity  is  met  with  aheady  in  Ezra 
108 ;  it  was  to  be  the  means  by  which  to  keep  exclusive 
Judaism  intact  There  seems  to  have  been  at  first  (so 
in  NT  limes)  but  one  form  of  excomniunicatira — vis., 
kfrem  (cnn).*  'ban.'  that  is.  absolute  exclusion  from 
the  synagogal  community.  Its  origin  and  conception 
lie  in  the  OT  (see  Ban).    fJtrtm  and  its  Gk.  equivalent 

t  SanAtdrln,  1 5/; ;  the  two  terms  piruD  p  TCI  are  used 
interchangeably  ;  and  p  n'S  should  not  be  lunited  to  the  lowest 
tribunal,  as  is  done  by  Weber,  /fid.  Tkeol.  141. 

3  Scon^ng  by  Roman  officials,  referred  to  in  NT  (ML  2O19 
Jn<  19  iX  IS  not  considered  here. 

s  For  the  rahlHnicd  use  of  qnrtpWbidi  does  not  differ  from  OT 
usage  (see  Ban^  cp  Jastrow,  £>kt.,  *.v. 
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ii>i$tfM  mark  an  obfect  as  '  devoted,'  or  under  the  curse 
of  God  and  deserving  death  (cp  Holtzmann,  NeutesL 
Zeitgesch.  150). 

iflrtm  meant,  in  &ct,  the  penalty  of  death,  and  it*  inflictitm 
w»i  prevented  only  by  lack  of  power.  We  must  take  it  that  the 
NT  terms  ^pffnr,  bMiSfftiv,  UpiiMw  ftrofic  (Uc.easi 
i.mv»vi!prfav  yiywOai  or  woLtZr  (Jn.9n  I343  16a]L  and 
■rtfffia  or  AraAfMri^nv  (RoiB.>3  iCor.ISj  Itaa  Gaila/'. 
Mlc  1471  ActBttiaifH)^  aUccnbrin  AismMtiiti^l 

(c)  The  tribunal  composed  of  twenty-three  members 
was  competent  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  {SanA.  1 4), 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced by  it ;  if  so,  '  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
judgment'  {fyoxot  fffrtu  Kpivet),  Mt. &as,  refers  to 
the  lighter  ptmishnwnt  of  scourging ;  '  shall  incur  the 
penal^  of  the  council'  {froxei  tm*  t$  oweffpfy),  to 
the  severer  puniahmeat  til  excommunication  or  deaUi. 

Tbe  MIihiiB  nentioos  a  mnnrl  kind  of  *»^wmnHniiiMrijin— . 
vfa.,i«MA||',  'm, 'nohtfcn,' called  also  by  biAnun.  equivalent 
lammattd,  Hnt',  Itt  main  purpose  seemi  to  have  been  to 
guard  the  dignitv  and  authority  of  the  labtHnical  teacher ;  it 
might  be  impoMO  for  disobedience  to  a  rabbinic  decision,  for  an 
impertinent  remark  to  a  teacher,  or  for  fidlure  to  gmt  him 


tion— vix.,  KAViibU,  n^li'itbuW  It  seani  to  have bou a 
severe  lepiunand  uttered  1^  a  rablH,  cairyiiv  with  it  in  Palestine 
one  day'f,  in  Babylonia  a  seven  days',  ovvrhanging  dimleasture. 
Tbe  MM&n^-ban,  according  to  the  GJhnflri,  extended  over  a 
pniod  of  thirty  days,  and  inv<dved  greater  realiaintas  to  inler- 
couraa,  tfaongn  not  exclosion  fkom  the  temple  or  synagogue 
service.  But  both  forms  are  later  than  NT  times,  aoa  they  are 
too  mild  to  represent  the  NT  terms  quoted  above.' 

Recently  discovered  ruins  of  synagogues  in  Northpn 
Galilee,  belonging  probably  to  the  second,  some  perhaps 
_  to  the  first,  Christian  century,  furnish 

scanty,  but  the  safest,  informatimi  r^ard- 

"  Negatively,  they  show  that  the  rabUnic 
directions ( Tds.  M(g.  iaa/.)  Uiat  synagogues  should  be 
built  on  a  height  of  the  city  and  should  have  the  mtrance 
on  the  EL  (like  the  temple)  had  not  yet  come  into  force. 
The  ruins  do  not  lie  in  the  most  prominent  positions  of 
the  towns,  and,  with  the  ext^ption  of  the  synagogue  at 
Irbid,  whose  entrance  is  K. ,  tfiey  were  built  from  N.  to 
S.  vritb  the  entrance  on  the  S.  On  the  whole,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  influence  in  style  is  iKrticeaUe.  The  buildings 
were  quadrangular  in  form,  divided  into  five  or  three 
aisles  by  means  of  four  or  two  rows  of  massive  columns. 
The  columns  bore  an  architrave  of  stone,  the  roof  was 
of  wood,  and  the  ornamentation,  especially  of  the 
cwnices,  was  extremely  rich,  and  figures  of  animals  are 
freqoenUy  met  with.  Hie  entrance  was  by  means  of 
three  front  portals,  a  larger  for  the  centre  and  two  smaller 
for  the  sida ;  the  linteb  have  carved  on  them  Hebrew 
inscriptions  and  sacred  Jewish  symbols.' 

Various  parts  of  the  synagORue  building,  outside  of  Palestine, 
find  occasional  mention  in  Gk.  inscriptions:  ittSpa,  'portico'; 
wpiya^t,  'vestibule';  wp^Kot  toO  vwai$pov,  'court.  *  The 
^^ago^e  o(  (fanunim-Lif,  not  far  from  Carthage^  had  a  mosaic 
noor  wuh  varied  animal  forms  in  its  design_(see  Schlirer,  !  437, 
n.  36).  Kaufroaan  has  shown  that  both  painting  and  sculpture 
were  in  use  in  decorating  the  synagogues,  even  at  a  later  time, 
the  lion  being  a  fiivourite  symbol  ('  Art  in  the  Synagogue,' /f/f 

I  It  seems  most  ^«b«Ue  that  i  Cor.Sj-s  and  aCor.26-ti  do 
not  refer  to  a  Jewish  form  of  excommunication ;  see  Excom- 
munication, I  9,  and  cp  article  'Anathema'  in  FJfJifh 

*  See  Ta-Oiiui  B  B,  MlTicl  fTd/jftt  B 1/  and  14a  liS,  'SdaySii 
56,  Midddth  9a.  The  full  details  of  procedure  in  excommuni- 
cation, as  found  in  Hamburger,  RE,  i.v.  '  Bann,'  and  in  Ekler- 
.>iheim,  Liji  and  Timet  o/Jetta,  2 183^,  are  based  upon  a  codi- 
fication of  Talmudic  law  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  do  not  illustrate 
NT  times. 

*  lliere  are  eleven  of  these  ruins;  atKefrBir'im(two),MeirOn, 
Irlnd,  Tell  HQdl  Kerfixeh,  Nebratein,  el-Jish  (two),  Umm  el- 
'Amed,  and  ^usaf ;  c^PEFQ,  1S78,  pp.  la^^.,  PEF.'irem.Xan- 
3]4  340-3^3  a<i-aS4  396-409414-417 ;  Baed.  /'al.fl),  pp.  cxv  355-360 
333  (iSg4).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ruin  at  1  ell  I^Qm  ^ee 
Capernaum,  |  3)  is  that  of  the  synitEOgue  referred  to  in  Lk.  7  5, 
in  which  Jesus  often  taught ;  cp  Wi»on  and  Warren,  Recovtry 
e/fenaalem^iZli),  349-346- 

*  Tn  Athribi  (Egypt),  Mantinea,  and  Phodi  renectivdy ;  cp 
KEJ  17  336/  84  14s  12  »36.^ 
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0  354^  [>897])-    In  a  rabbinic  description  of  the  synagogue  of 
Alexandria  we  meet  the  following  terms:  •pS'n  ^amAucq, 
basilica ;  ivo^sn,  '^v^q  rr6«,  a  daable«aldiiiiade ;  \xiDi 
colonnade.  1 

The  synagogue  of  Philippi  was  outside  tbe  city  gate 
by  a  river  (ActslOis),  and  a  decree  of  Halicamassus 
6  Bits  ^'^  xiv.  10*3)  speaks  of  synagogues 

'  as  customarily  placed  by  the  sea-side  (on  these 
passages  see  Pkayer,  §  4).  lliis,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  tbe  usage  in  Palestine,  nor  is  it  taken 
account  of  in  the  ideal  rabbinic  legislation.  Sditlrer's 
contention  (2444),  as  against  Ldw  {MGWJ.  1884,  pp. 
167^),  that  the  ceremonial  ablutions  made  tbe  water- 
site  prefb^ble;  is  overdrawn.  These  ablutions  do  not 
require  a  river,  and  though  orthodox  Judaism  now,  mon 
than  ever,  demands  them,  no  preference  is  shown  for 
such  sites,  which  are,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  poutive 
requirement  to  build  them  on  the  hi^est  pcnnt  of  tbe 
town.  Neither  does  the  position  of  the  dis«>veced  ruins 
bear  out  SchOrer's  view.  It  would  seem  then  that  in 
foreign  lands  a  preference  was  shown  for  sites  ontside 
the  city  (for  obvious  reasons),  and  then  near  the  water- 
side ;  whilst  on  native  soil,  or  in  strong  Jewidi  environ- 
ment, a  central  site  was  chosen. 

The  chief  piece  of  furniture  was  the  '  ark  *  (.la-n,  jrw, 

Aiam.  KljnsR,  ic^yf)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  Laiv 
T  Ikiteriar  other  sacred  writings,  which  ptob- 
ably  stood  by  the  wall  farthest  from  the 
entrance.  In  the  centre,  upon  a  raised  platform  (th^i, 
^^fM),  stood  the  lectern  (iwdkoyftov,  Heb.  pi^Sw  or 
]'ji>jM).  The  rest  of  the  room  contained  wooden  seats 
(Sp|iOi  Jitbjellium;  1f|S^.  KKa>Hfp)  for  tbe  congregation 
(cp  Jer.  Mlgilld,  73d  foot;  Kilim,  I67).  The  chief 
seats  of  the  qroagogue  (rpwre«a0c9pfa)  were  near  the 
ark,  facing  the  people,  and  were  occupied  \ty  those  held 
in  highest  honour.  (ML  286  Mlt.  I239  Lk.  II43  2O46 : 
Tos.  Mggilld,  4ai. }  Schtlrer  (2451)  lakes  it  for  granted 
that  the  women  were  seated  separately  in  the  synagogue. 
This  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  such  evidence  as  there  is 
points  the  other  way.  That  the  Talmud  and  all  tbe 
ancient  sources  should  not  mention  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  hardly  accidental,  and  the  facts  gathered  by 
Low  {MGWJ,  1884,  364^)  show  a  prominent  activity 
of  woman  in  the  synagogal  service  ;  to  these  should  be 
added  what  SchUier  himself  mentions  (S50),  that  they 
could  bear  the  titles  of  honour,  d^MVpdTvroi  and 
mater  synagoga,  and  could  sit  in  the  seats  of  honour  in 
the  synagogue  {2451).  The  present  writer  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  (' Woman  in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult,' 
/BL,  1898,  p.  Ill ^)  that  the  exclusion  of  woman  from 
the  cult  was  gradual,  and  came  with  the  pragnss  in 
the  develoinnent  trf  tiie  cult  itself.  Rd^;ation  to  the 
galleries  of  the  synagogues  was  seemingly  the  last  stage 
and  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages  (cp  Israd  Abrahams, 
Jamsk  Lift  in  the  Middle  Ages.  25/ ). 

The  primary  function  of  the  synagogue  assemt^es 
was  the  popular  instruction  in  the  law.    Tbe  children 
were  taught  in  tbe  '  scbocd '  (-fion  n*;^ : 

J"-  38 ^.  *»S*.  2.0),  the 

more  technical  training  was  fumiibed 
in  'the  college'  (imtw  ;  Jer.  Ml^lid.  73^);  hat 
the  synag<^e  assemblies  were  for  tbe  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  Worship,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
was  only  a  secondary  object.  That  this  was  so  in  the 
times  of  Jesus  we  learn  from  Josephus  {c.Af.  217; 
Aftt.xvi.i4},  from  Philo  (2i6S},  who  calls  the  syna- 
gogues diSoffKoKtut,^  '  schools,'  and  from  the  NT,  where 
'  to  teach '  (Siddo-xw)  appears  as  the  chief  function  erf 
the  synagogue  (cp  Mt.4a3  Mk-lai  6a  Ut-itsji  66 
13 10  Jn,  659  18ao).  But  there  is  evidence  that  at  this 
time  the  synagogue  assemblies  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the 
medium  stage  of  their  growth.  In  earlier  times  the 
synagogue  was  called  'the  assembly  of  the  common 

1  Tos.  Suika,  4e  =  Jcr.  Suikd,  55a,*. 
'  ffpoovtucT^pui  n  Srtpoy  ivrtv  ^  SdaavoAna. 
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people'  [ajfij  n^ji;  ShaUdtk,  33b),  ud  comsponded 
more  vetAy  to  die  ■  gate*  (njcf)  as  a  common  meeting- 
place.'  Tbe  Targum  translates  'gate'  (iptf)  in  Am. 
6i3  IS  bitk  kiniStd  (k^1|  Tt^)-  But  after  the  destnic- 
tioD  (rf*  Jerusalem,  wben  the  synagogue  b^an  more  and 
more  to  take  the'  place  at  the  temple,  the  assemblies 
took  on  gradually  more  of  tbe  form  of  worship.  The 
name  '  assembly  of  the  common  people  '(ayn  nois)  was 
then  seriously  objected  to  (Shab.  3311),  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  tbe  synagogue  was  specially  asserted  (Tos.  Afig. 

For  conducting  the  synagogue  service,  an  ofiiciat, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  denned  necessary ;  any  com- 
runM.  petent  Israelite  could  oSdate.  Thefree- 
8.  tmoan.  p^ui  took 

part  in  the  service  Qlustratestlus&ct  Tbe  person  who 
led  in  the  exercises  was  called  '  representative  of  the 
community '  (•nasi  n'W).  and  if  be  eired  while  perform- 
ing hii  duty,  some  one  else  present  might  immediately 
lake  his  place  {Blrikdtk  53).  The  same  freedom  still 
preraib,  in  theory  at  least,  in  tbe  present  synagogue 
service ;  but  natnrally  those  who  are  especially  qotdified 
by  experience  and  effidency  are  preferred. 

The  fStatd  officul  of  the  synagogue  as  a  religious 
assembly  was  the  ^x'^'^^'V^*'  ^  '  <^ 
synag<^e'  (Mk.63a35/  38  Lk.S49  13m  ActslSis 
I8B17;  Heb.  npjan  ifit'i,  SSfdTj/-).  The  office  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  tbe  '  elder '  {TpttrpCrtpot)  or 
'ruler'  {ipxwf),  nor  with  that  of  the  'president  of  the 
gerousia'  {yepowndpxVf  '•  see  $  6),  though  one  might 
serve  in  both  capacities  at  the  same  time.  The  duties 
of  the  Ardiiaynagogos  related  to  the  care  and  order  of 
the  synagogue  and  its  assemblies  and  the  supervision  of 
the  service. 

A  second  functionary  was  the  koMsdn  (n^n  \m.  SSfd 
llf.,  YomdXA'  the  hin\ph-ifl,  AV  'ministw,'  RV 
'  attendant '  of  Lk.  iao. '  It  was  his  duty  to  present  for 
reading,  and  return  to  tbe  ark  after  the  reading,  the 
sacred  scrolls ;  he  also  taught  the  children  (Slu^.  I3), 
and  acted  as  the  lictor  in  scourging,  as  tbe  agent  of  the 
synagogue  council  (['i  n*?) :  cp  S  8- 

Thc  sivinf  of  alms  was  a  religious  service  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  was  administered  in  the  synagogue  by  special 
officials  called  'administrators'  (D'Dr^),  who  bad  under  them 
'collectors  of  alms'  (nfl^SI  'K3]),  and  'distributors  of  alms' 
fit  'gSnp);  see  Sluti.  Jiii,  and  cp  Alus,  |  3/. 

The  rablHnic  requirement  was  that  at  least  ten  men  must  be 
pRient  for  the  conduct  of  divine  service  (.Jtf^.ii).  Whelber 
this  was  already  in  force  in  NT  dmes  is  doubtful ;  but  it  led  in 
pcMl-TUmudic  times  to  the  custom  of  providing  bypaymeat '  ten 
men  of  lebure '  (pjSes  meS<  dtetm  otUsi),  whose  bunness  il 
was  to  attend  the  service ;  they  possessed,  however,  no  official 
nak. 

The  Mishna  {Mig.  43)  enumerates  five  principal  parts 
of  the  service:   (a)  the  Shfima';   (/)  prayer;  {c)  the 

10.  ThA  'ea(l>'>E  <^  the  Law  ;  (</)  the  reading  of  the 

v;  ?~,  Prophets,  and  the  benediction  ;  but  to  these 
roust  be  added  (*)  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Scripture  lesson.  How  much  of  each 
of  these  was  already  in  use  in  NT  times  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  On  the  ^vhole,  as  has  been  indicated 
above  (§  8),  the  synagogue  service  was  much  simpler 
before  the  destructioo  of  the  temple ;  that  crisis  in 
Judaism  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  synagogal  institutions. 

(a)  Tbe  Sbbna'  (gD^.  '  Hearl'),  so  called  from  tbe 
opening  word  dt  the  first  passage,  '  Hear,  O  Israel : 

•  Cp  Ps.  127  s.  Ecclus.  0  34  7 14  (where  for  iv  vA^i  vpttrpv- 
Tipaiy  stood  probably  in  the  ori^nal  text  D'JjJI  ^ 

Kau.  Afiitk.,  ad  Uc.)  SS  33  8S  TO  41 18. 

'  At  the  md  of  the  first  century  a.d.  it  was  still  posuble  to 
eias'i  silling  in  the  sj-nagojfues  with  sleeinng  away  tbe  morning, 
drinking  wme  at  noon,  and  playing  with  chiMreR,  ax  briiipng 

failure  in  life  C-^AJ/*  S  lA 
S  See  alMo  'Tbmpi.e,  ff|  34 ^ 
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Yahwi  our  God,  Yahwfe  is  one,'  is  composed  of  three 

passages  of  Scripture  (DL  64-9  11  r3-at  Nu.  15 37-41),  two 
introductory  benedictions  for  morning  and  evening,  one 
closing  beiiediction  for  the  morning,  and  two  for  the 
evening.* 

That  the  b«Dedicti(»s  In  tbdr  present  form  arc  the  result  of 
gradual  additioH  was  painted  out  by  Zunt  {GotttaduiulL  Vur- 
trMgi  J.  fudtm  [  183a],  jfigjf'-) '.  the  same  is  most  probably  true 
aho  of  the  MtecUoQ  M  tlw  Scripture  passages. 

The  origin  of  the  reciting  of  the  Shbna'  {ffo^  ng^)  ^ 
most  FH^bably  to  be  sought  in  tbe  endeavour  to  iiicul- 
cate  tbe  sacredness  and  importance  of  the  Law,  ftM* 
which  the  selections  are  most  admirably  adapted  in  that 
they  not  only  emphasise  these  attributes,  but  also  insist 
on  certain  outward  symbolic  signs  as  reminders  of  them 
(see  Frcnghs,  Frontlets).  As  the  phylacteries  and 
fringes  are  well  known  in  NT  times  (ML  23s;  Jos. 
^M/.iv.  813),  the  origin  of  the  reciting  of  the  Shtoia' 
must  date  bock  into  the  pre-Christian  poiod  as  probably 
one  of  the  first  customs  introduced  hy  those  who  caught 
the  spirit  of  Nehemiah  and  Eera.  That  the  object  of 
the  ceremony  was  accomplished  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  act  is  regarded  in  the  banning  of  the 
second  century  a.  D.  as  '  receiving  the  yoke  of  the  king- 
dom of  God' — the  obligation  to  keep  the  Law  of 
Moses  {BiMkM.  Ss  ;  see  Dabnan,  iVortt  Jesu.  1  fe). 
The  conception  of  it  as  a  confession  of  foith  (Scbtir. 
2459).  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  dai^  sacrifices  (Hamb. 
^£2ioBS),  belongs  to  later  times.*  In  the  NT  the 
opening  words  of  the  Shfima'  are  quoted  in  Mk.  1239 
(cp  Ml  2237  Lk.1037).  but  without  any  refereoee  to 
its  liturgical  character. 

{b)  That  the  disciples  could  ask  Jesus,  '  Teach  US  to 
pray,  even  as  John  (aught  his  disciples,'  Lk.lli,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  fixed  form  of  prayer  was  at  that 
time  not  in  vogue  (cp  Pkayer,  §  7).  This  is  made 
the  more  probable  by  the  history  of  the  most  ancient 
•lyoagogal  prayer,  the  ShimSni'tsre  (rr^B^  '^J^)' 
'  eighteen ' — i.e. ,  petitions  and  benedictions.  There  are 
now  two  recensions  of  this  prayer,  a  Bal^lonian  and  a 
Palestinian.'  It  appears  evident  that  in  the  original 
form  each  of  the  petitions  consisted  of  two  members ; 
tbe  Palestinian  recensicm  has  more  nearly  retained  its 
original  form,  and  b  the  shtMlcr  as  well  as  the  older ; 
the  Babylonian  has  recrived  considerable  additions. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  also  to  deal  with  a  piece  of 
synagogal  liturgy  which  has  passed  through  various 
stages  of  growth.  TtK  present  writer  is  inclined  to  take 
the  hint  of  Dalman  (P/l£^,  7  lo)  and  regard  the  eight 
petitions  mentioned  in  Jer.  YSmd,  44  ^,  as  pointing  to 
an  earlier  form  of  the  ShSmSn^  'esr£.  If  the  legislation 
regarding  these  eight  petitions  is  not  ideal,  they  St  into  n 
period  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  a.d.). 
The  fuller  forms  cannot  be  as  early.  The  arrangement 
in  the  present  order  of  sequence  is  ascribed  to  Shimeon 
ha-Pekoh  (about  no  A.D.,  Btrdkh.  afiJ).  Dalman 
thinks  it  probable  that,  as  petitions  7  and  10-14 
later  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  form  in 
vogue  before  that  event  consisted  of  three  opening 
benedictions  (1-3),  six  petitions  (4-6,  8,  9,  15),  ami 
three  closing  benedictions  (z6-iS),  and  holds  that  this 
prayer,  composed  of  twelve  petitions,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  niarisaic- Judaic  coimterpart  of  ttiat  of  Jesus, 
composed  of  five  <x  se\en  petitions  (Ml  69-13  Lk. 
II3-4).    An  abbreviated  form  of  the  Palestinian  recen- 

1  Translations  of  these  may  be  found  in  Hebr.-Engl.  Prayer 
Books. 

3  Detailed  rubrics,  dealing  with  the  manner  and  time  of 
recitation  and  the  persons  who  ore  and  who  are  not  under 
obligation  to  perform  il,  are  pven  in  Bfrdkhi'lh\S.  The 
aulhoriiies  differ  as  to  whether  it  may  be  begun  in  the  moininK 
when  it  is  light  enough  to  dislinguish  between  sky-blue  and 
white,  or  between  sky-blue  and  leek-green. 

3  The  Palestinian  was  recently  dLicovered  by  S.  Schechter  in 
a  r.cniza  of  Cairo,  and  published  by  him  in  JQRVi6^-6^ 
(iPoS)  Dalm.'m  ha.s  pubhshed  both  reren-iinns  (the  probable 
later  additions  enclosed  in  brackets)  with  notes  m  his  iV^rU 
Jesu  lag^^.;  tbey  are  also  cwtained  in  his  JUeuumifcAe 
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sion  (ih>m  Jer.  Blrdkh.  8  a)  is  here  given  for  comparison 
with  the  *  Lord's  Prayer.' 

'  Gnuit  us  undentanding ;  gnciouly  accept  our  repmtance ; 
forgive  us,  our  redeemer ;  had  our  dtieaiet ;  blew  our  y«a» ; 
for  thou  gatherest  the  acattered,  and  it  is  thine  to  judge  the 
erring ;  pnt  thy  hand  upon  the  wicked ;  and  may  all  who  trust 
in  tbee  ntjoice  in  the  building  of  thy  city,  the  renewal  of  thy 
lanctaary,  in  the  Branch  of  David,  thy  lervant  (r.£  the  aproat- 
ing  of  a  noro  for  David);  for  thou  aniwereH  before  we  call. 
Bleued  art  thou,  Lord,  who  heareU  prayer.' l 

I'etitkm  is  <rf  the  Palestinian  reoen^on  caUt  for 
spedal  mention.  The  text  and  its  transhttion  are  as 
follows: 

•pQijn  'nil  Sii  DT((fa^ 
['3nf!  ^  0'?^  Oin  cm  i^op  injj 

May  the  apostates  have  no  hope ; 

And  the  kingdom  of  arrogance  be  quickly  nprooted  in  our  day ; 

And  the  Christians  and  heretics  perish  in  a  moment ; 

Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  not  be  written 

with  the  righteous. 
Blessed  art  thou.  Lord,  who  bringest  low  the  arrogant.* 

The  third  line  has  settled  it  beyond  question  that 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Church  fathers  were  right  in  their 
statements  that  the  Christians  were  mentioned  in  the 
daily  synagogal  prayers  {Dial.  c.  Ttyph.  93 133 137; 
and  see  SchUr.aiea). 

By  the  end  of  the  second  centurjr  a.d.  it  was  an  established 
custom  to  close  the  synagogal  service  with  the  priestly  bene- 
diction (O'l-i^^l  nf^UI),  Nu.O  32.36.  As  this  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  temple  service,  it  was  arobably  not  introduced  into 
the  synBfogal  liturgy  until  after  tne  cessation  of  that  service. 
When  priests  were  present,  they  pronounced  the  benediction, 
standing  between  the  ark  and  the  congregation  and  facing  the 
latter  (Tos.  ^^^'^,49i);  raising  the  hands  as  high  as  the 
shoulder  (.S'^/iI,  7  6),  and  repeating  the  formula  after  the  precentor 
word  by  wMd,  the  congr^ation  responding  after  each  of  the 
three  parts  with  Amen.  In  the  absence  of  priests  the  bene- 
diction was  offered  in  prayer,  and  then,  just  befwe  the  closing 
prayer  for  peace,  petition  18  {Mlg.  iS«). 

\c\  The  Sabbath  lesson  from  the  Law  and  the 
I^opbets,  and  the  occasional  exposition  or  exhortation 
foltowiog  apon  them,  were  cnstomaiy  in  NT  dmes 
(Lk.4i6/.  ActslSisa?  1531 ;  qi  3  Cor.  Sis  ;  Jos.  cAp. 
2iB  ;  I^ilo,  2630).  The  lesson  from  the  Law  was 
unquestionably  the  oldest,  and  so  the  most  prominent, 
part  of  the  synagogue  service.  The  tradition  says  that 
'  Moses  instituted  the  reading  of  the  Law  on  the  sab- 
baths, feast-days,  new  moons,  and  half  feast-days; 
and  that  Erra  appointed  the  reading  of  the  Iaw  for 
Mondays  and  Thtirsdays  and  the  Sabbath  afternoons ' 
(Jer.  Ml^.  75  a).  Such  earty  and  general  origin,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  the  question.  That  here  also  there  has 
been  a  gradual  development  is  made  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  of  dividing  the  Pentateuch 
into  fifty-four  sections  {o"Tio),  to  be  completed  in  an 
anntial  cycle,  can  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  cycle  of 
two  years'  duratioa,  and  that  again  to  one  of  three 
years  and  three  years  and  a  half.  The  special  lessons 
still  in  use  fbr  the  sabbaths  of  new  moons,  the  four 
sabbaths  before  the  Passover,  and  for  other  festivals 
(AfigilldZsf.)  give  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
lessons  originated  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  passages 
for  particular  cx»»sions,  and  that  only  out  of  these  grew 
the  more  definite  arrangement.*    Since  the  reading  of 

t  The  Hebrew  text  may  be  found  in  Dalm.  IV^trrU/esu,  1  30+, 
'  3  Another  fragment  of  this  recension  adds,  1319^  OK 
^1*lV1^i  md  omits  1.  4.  The  parts  that  are  bracketed  are 
regarded  as  later  additions  by  Dalm.  JVarie  Jetu,  1  300. 

>  The  BabyhMiian  recenuon  of  this  petition  omits  a-iOi  and 
for  D'ra  it  reads  D'lH^  'slanderers.'  Accordmg  iaBirOkk- 

Samuel  the  Simll  added  the  petition  against  heretics 
to  the  original  ^hleen,  malnt^  thus  really  nineteen;  (he 
Palestinian  recension  combines  die  petitions  Car  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  coming  of  the  Mes^ah  Into  one,  and  so 
has  tmty  eighteen  in  all. 

<  Cp  Hamh.  IIE2  iM-ifi".;  Bflchler,  'The  Reading  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophet*  in  a  Triennial  Cycle,  '/QRt^-to^.  (1B93), 
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the  Law  was  binding  upon  all,  every  Isradite,  even 

minors,  could  partake  in  the  public  reading ;  and  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  sevim,  at  least,  were  called  upon. 
Each  person  read  his  own  portion  ;  and  only  in  cases  of 
inability  to  read  was  a  public  lector  employed  (Jer. 
Mi!g.7Sa;  Phil.29Ba).  The  Mishnaf^^c-^l)  provides 
for  a  benediction  before  and  after  each  person's  reading. 
According  to  Sdphlrim  13,  both  closed  with  :  '  Blessed 
art  thou,  Lord,  who  hast  givoi  the  Law. ' 

\d)  The  selection  of  a  portion  from  the  second  part  of 
the  Jewish  canon,  '  the  Prophets '  (d'M'|u),  to  be  read 
after  the  lesson  from  the  Law,  marks  a  further  step  in 
the  synagogue  rituaL  Its  original  aim  may  be  gathered 
both  from  the  term  tqr  which  it  was  called  and  from  the 
character  of  the  earliest  selections.  The  term  HapblSrit 
(ni^ ;  Aram.  Rffifpeit)  is  derived  from  pdtar  (idb)> 
whidi,  in  the  Hiphit,  means  '  to  dismiss '  or  '  to  adjourn 
a  meeting ' ;  the  HaphUlrft  was,  therefore,  the  cloung 
exercise.  The  selections  show  that  they  were  meant  to 
enforce,  by  an  historical  example  or  by  a  promise,  the 
lesson  from  the  Law  on  a  particular  occasion. 

The  Haph;3rS  for  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  was  Joa.  69^ ; 
for  the  second  day,  a  K.  28 ;  for  Pentecost  the  lesson  from  the 
Law  was,  Dt.  16  ^  ff.,  the  HaphtArS,  Hab.  8,  including rr.  17^: 
on  the  I^y  of  Atonement,  it  was  in  the  morning  Is.  bl  i^ff-,  in 
the  afternoon  Jonah.  Here  again  the  earliest  selectioos  on 
record  (Tos.  Mfg.  4 1-4 ;  Mfg.  31 «)  are  those  for  qtedal  days ; 
and  most  likely  they  served  as  the  nucleus  for  the  present 
arrangement. 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  NT  times  the  prophetic 
portions  were  not  yet  fixed,  but  were  chosen  by  the 
reader,  and  that  the  selection  of  Jesus  (Lie  4 16/)  was 
his  own  choice. 

(e)  Both  the  lessons  from  the  Law  and  those  from 
the  Prophets  were  translated  or  paia|4irased  into  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  an  interpreter  (|^^ry^) :  in  the 
case  of  the  Law,  one  vcne  at  a  time ;  in  ttie  lessms 
from  the  Prophets,  three  verses  might  be  taken  at  once 
(.\Ug.  44).  These  translations  and  paraphrases  (orw} 
were  of  the  nature  of  ez[danations.  uid  led  gradually 
to  the  more  extended  expositions  (cl*rc  v^vii-  Of 
teaching  in  the  synagogues  the  NT  c(H1  tains  many 
illustrations  {Mt  433  Mk.  1  ai  69).  The  preacher  (\&r^ 
sat  while  speaking  (Lk.  4ao).  The  Scripture  exposition 
was  not  a  required  part  of  the  service ;  neither  was  it 
the  prerogative  of  an  ordained  class ;  any  one  able  to 
instruct  mig^tfae  invited  to  speak  (AetslSis).  though 
ordinarily  it  fell  to  the  rabMs  of  the  community 
{BirSkhSth,  z8a).    Cp  Jesus,  §  9. 

Much  of  the  literature  has  already  been  mentioned ;  the  chief 
place  still  belongs  to  Schflrer,  G/yfl,  8437.401  Dalmao, 
'Syn^ogaler  Gottesdienst,'  PRE^,  7  7-19, 
11.  Utanttur*.  has  added  richly  to  both  the  subject  and  die 
bibliography,  and  signally  distingiushes  him- 
self by  a  severer  caution  in  usmg  the  Mishnic  material  to  illustrate 
the  time  of  Christ.  To  the  literature  given  by  SchOrer  and 
Dalman  add  :  Duschak,  Getck.  u.  DmnteatiMg  d.  jad.  Cuitnt, 


Mannheim,  1866;  Mowack,  Heir.  ArtluitoUgie,  3^^; 
Holiimann,  Neuteti.  ZeitgtKk.  147  ff.  \  Demtntx,  jetriA 
Service*  us  Sjnatgogtft  and  How  (pcrputtiX  PhiUd.  iBgS. 


  I-J-P- 

STHEDBIUH  {awi^pw^^  a  Greek  word  which 

means  '  assembly '  and  is  especially  used  of  judicial  or 
representative  assemblies,  is  the  name  by  which  {or  by 
its  Hetn'ew  transcription,  ]*nn3D,  satihedrin,saiUitdrim) 
is  known  that  Jewish  body  which  in  its  origin  was  the 
municipal  council  of  Jerusalem,  but  acquired  extended 
functions  and  no  snull  authmity  and  influence  over 
the  Jews  at  large  (see  Govkrnmknt,  gg  39^.;  Israel, 
g§  81  ;  Synagogue,  §  4).  In  the  Mishna  it  is  called 
1  HmbI  and  ' ****  sanhedrin,"  'the  great  sanhe- 
eoi^Suon.    ?'^"'" :  «f  seventy-one 

[members],'  and  'the  great  cotirt  of 
jtistice'  {beth  din  AaggdiiSI).  The  oldest  testimony 
to  the  existence  and  constitution  of  the  synedritun  ttf 
Jerusalem  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  Ch.  191 ;  the 
priests,  Levites,  and  hereditary  beads  of  houses  there 
spoken  of  as  sitting  in  Jerusalem  as  a  court  of  appeal 
firom  the  local  jiidicatories  do  not  correspond  with 
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anything  mentioned  in  the  old  history,  but  may  be 
taken  as  representing  an  institution  of  the  Chronicler's 
own  time.  And  just  such  an  aristocratic  council 
is  what  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  gerusia  or  soiate 
of  '  elders '  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  tbe 
Jews,  botii  under  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  (Jos.  AhI.  xii.  83)  and  under  the  Hasmonean 
high  priests  and  princes.  The  high  priest,  as  the 
head  of  the  state,  was  doubtless  also  the  head  of  the 
senate,  which,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  exercised 
both  jwUdal  and  administrative  or  political  functions 
(cp  I  Mace  126  14*a).  Tbe  exact  measure  of  its 
auttamity  must  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  at  first 
'with  tbe  measure  of  autonomy  left  to  the  nation  by 
its  foreign  lords,  and  afterwarc^  with  the  more  or  less 
autocratic  power  claimed  by  the  native  sovereigns. 

As  has  been  shouTi  under  ISRARr,  {%  iiff.),  the 
original  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  senate  began 
to  be  modified  under  the  later  Hasmoneans  by 
the  iiKvitaUe  introduction  of  representatives  of  the 
rising  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  this  new  element 
gained  strength  under  Herod  the  Great,  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,'  Finally,  under  the 
Roman  procurators,  the  synedrium  was  left  under  the 
presidency  of  the  chief  priest  as  the  highest  native 
tribunal,  though  without  the  power  of  life  and  death 
(Jn.  I831).  The  aristocratic  element  now  again  pre- 
ponderated, as  appears  from  Josephus  and  from  the 
NT,  in  which  'chief  imests'  and  'rulers' are  synonsmious 
expressions.  But  with  these  there  sat  also  '  scribes "  or 
trained  legal  doctors  of  the  Pharisees,  and  other  noubles, 
who  are  called  simply  '  elders'  {Mk.  16 1).  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  regards  the  synedrium  as  entirely 
composed  of  rablns  sitting  under  the  presidency  and 
vice-pr«BideDcy  of  a  pair  of  chid'  doctorst  the  ndsi  and 
ab  iiih  din,*  is  quite  felse  as  regards  the  true  sjmedrium. 
It  was  after  the  fall  of  the  state  that  a  merely  rabbinical 
beth  din  sat  at  Jabneh  and  afterwards  at  Tiberias,  and 
gave  legal  responses  to  those  who  chose  to  admit  a 
judicature  not  recognised  by  the  civil  power.  Gradually 
this  ille^  court  usurped  such  authority  that  it  even 
ventured  to  pronounce  capital  sentences, — acting, 
however,  with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  allow  the  Roman 
authorities  to  close  their  eyes  to  its  proceedings  (Origcn. 
Ep.  ad  Afr.,  %  14).  That  this  was  possible  will  appear 
less  surprising  if  we  remember  that  in  like  manner  the 
synedrium  of  Jerusalem  was  able  to  extend  an  authority 
not  sanctioned  by  Roman  law  over  Jews  beyond  Judnea 
— e.g,,  in  Damascus  (ActsOs  225), 

The  coundt-chamber  (^vXiJ)  where  the  synedrium 
usually  sat  was  between  the  Xystus  and  the  temple, 
probably  on  the  temple-hill,  but  hardly,  as  the  Mishna 
states,  within  the  inner  court.  w.  R.  S. 

The  term  '  Sanhedrin '  does  not  occur  in  EV ;  but 
the  Greek  vvviBfuav  is  found  in  a  number  of  passages 

2.      (rw^Soioy      ^  '^^^  council.' 

In  some  cases  it  denotes  an  ordinary 
Jewish  tribunal  (Mt.  10 17);  in  others 
it  seems  to  be  used  of  the  supreme  Jewish  Council,  tbe 
Sanhedrin  (Mk.  1455  ActsSai).  In  this  latter  sense  the 
writers  are  commonly  understood  to  have  employed  the 
word  in  the  narratives  of  the  trials  of  Jestis.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  have  before  us  tte 
original  text. 

In  Mk.  1455(='Mt.  3O59)  the  writer,  after  relaUDB  that  Jesus 
was  led  awny  to  the  hi^h  priest,  adds  :  '  Now  the  Miief  priests 
and  the  whole  council  (oAoi-  to  irvWApioi')  sought  witness  against 
Jesm  to  put  him  to  death,'  In  Mk.  15 1  a^n  it  is  said,  '  And 
Ktraighiway  in  the  morning  the  chief  pnesLt  with  the  elders 
and  xcrilves,  and  the  whole  council  (oXov  ti  ffvvttpLov),  held  a 
consultation ' ;  but  the  parallel  passage,  Mt.  27  i,  has  simply  'all 
the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  In 
the  narrative  in  Lk.  the  word  is  introduced  very  awkwardly, 

^  The  name  ijriiedriKm  first  appears  under  Hyrcantis  IT. 
Ufx.  Ant.  xiv.  S^X 

2  Ndtl  properly  means  the  sovereign,  and  db  iilk  tUn  the 
president  of  tbe  tribunal.  The  false  traditional  apfJication 
H  p»^Mi!thnic. 
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In  Lk.  S8  «fi  it  U  said,  '  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day  tbe  assembly 
of  the  elders  of  the  people  was  gathered  tiwelher,  both  ditef 
priests  and  scribes;  and  they  led  him  away  m to  their  council, 
saying.  If  thou  Mt  the  Christ,  tell  us'  («u  amnoytw  Ip.1, 
nv^yayvy]  aMur  aif  rb  trvvU^ttv  Javniv  {d.I  avruv],  Ary«FT«f, 
K.  T.  k.).  Here  the  abruptness  with  which  the  Uyoiatt  and 
following  words  come  in,  together  with  tbe  use  of  mviiptor  for 
the  place  of  assembly  as  well  as  for  the  Council  itself  (for  which 
the  evidence  usually  brou|;ht  forward  from  other  sources  is  not 
very  strong),  arouses  suspicion,  tit  ri  avvUpiav  looks  very  like 
an  insertion,  and  kou  av^ysyor  (or  ainfyayof)  airiv  an  alteration 
of  KcU  Jn^awTwi'  avrtit-. 

It  has  been  found  that  whereas  rit  trvyiiptar  occiu^t  in  Alk. 
15 1  it  does  not  appear  in  the  parallel  passage,  Ml.  3T  t.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  word  is  a  late  insertion  in  Lk.  28M,  it 
is  a  question  whether  in  an  earlier  stage  of  th«  narratives  ri 
o-oWSptor  was  present  in  any  ot  the  passages. 

When  this  article  was  already  in  print,  an  important  wo^ 
by  Dr.  Adolf  BOchler,  Z>ai  Synedrion  in  JerHsaUm,  appeared 
(1004^  He  thinks  that  the  '  scribes '  in  Mk.  14  34  are  cleurly  an 
addinon,  and  that  in  all  the  passages  if^itpnt  means  (not  the 
'  chief  priests '  but)  the  Temple  authorities,  by  wbMa  (and  not 
by  the  Synedrium)  Jesus  was  seized  (see  p.  am), 

I  In  any  case  the  narratives  of  the  trial  are  not 
■  •  v—i-v  *-t-i«  satisfactory  when  examined  from  a 
I  critical  and  scientific 'standpoint, 

'  The  meeting  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  which  condemned 
:  our  Lord  was  exceptional.  The  proceedings  also  on  this 
1  occasion  were  highly  irregular,  if  measured  hy  the  rules  of 
'   procedure  which,  according  to  Jewish  Inulition,  were  laid  down 

to  secure  order  and  a  fair  trial  for  the  accused '  (WRS,  EB\^ 

22819^).  Cp  Son  OP  Man,  {  37.  end. 

It  has  been  pmnted  out  by  Brandt  (Die  Evang. 
Gesck.  p.  67)  and  Edersheim  {Life  and  Times  ef  Jesus, 
2553)  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  tbe  Sanhedrin,  if 
they  were  such  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been, 
contradict  all  that  we  know  about  the  Jewish  method 
of  trial  from  other  sources,  even  when  we  admit  an  ideal 
element  in  the  Rabbinic  notices.^  The  Jews,  no  less 
than  the  Romans,  have  at  all  times  shown  great 
reverence  for  the  law  (see  Hamburger,  JReal-Eney- 
clopsdie  2ii5i).  If,  as  Renan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  352) 
supposes,  Jesus  was  condemned  not  so  much  by  'Tiberius 
or  Pilate  as  by  the  old  Jewish  party  and  the  Mosaic 
bxw,  it  is  remarkable  that  '  Paul '  in  dealing  with  this 
very  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  (cp  Brandt,  p.  56). 

But  it  is  still  possible  to  bold  that  Jesus  was  con- 
demned at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(Edersheim),  or  by  a  smaller  Comt  of  Justice  (Graetz, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  2163).  Edersheim  (2537)  thinks  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Jesus  was  condemned  and  done 
to  death  by  the  whole  body  of  Sanhedrists,  if  not  by 
the  Sanhedrin,  'in  the  sense  of  expressing  what  was 
the  judgment  and  purpose  of  all  the  Supreme  Council 
and  leaden  of  Israel,  with  only  very  few  exceptions.' 
It  is  difllicult,  bowever,  to  tblnk  that  the  Romans  would 
pay  much  attention  to  an  informal  CounciL  The  high 
priest's  task  was  simply,  Edersheim  thinks,  '  to  formulate 
a  charge  which  would  tell  before  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator ' ;  but  the  charge  he  selects,  that  of  blasphem}-, 
however  serious  its  estimation  among  the  Jews,  could 
hardly  influence  a  Roman  (cp  Kem,  p,  83).  The 
charge  of  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  (Kam)  might 
have  had  mwe  weight ;  but  Keim  admits  that  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  claim 
is  'surprising'  (p.  89).  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  charge  (whatever  it  was)  was  formu- 
lated by  a  mere  clique  of  Jews  who  in  no  way  rep^- 
sented  the  nation,'  and  that  the  condemnation  and 
crucifixion  were  brought  about  by  the  hirelings  of  such 
a  clique.^    It  is  true  that  Josephus  (Ant,  xviii.  83)  is 

1  We  arc  thinking  of  'Science'  as  defined  byHuxIey(£xntj'i) 
and  Herbert  Spencer  {Education^,  and  are  not  unmindful  (U 
what  1o\sxoy{M0drrH  Seienf*;  cphts  recently  published  [igoal 
What  it  Religion  T)  has  said  on  ine  subject. 

3  '  All  Jewbh  order  and  law  would  have  been  grossly  inA'inged 
in  almost  every  nrticular  if  thLs  had  been  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrin'  Edersheim,  l.e.\  On  Jewish  'law'  cp  Pascal, 
Tkat^is  9H  Rtligion,  chap.  8,  towanls  end. 

•  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Jost,  Geick,  d.  Jtidrntk. 
1  403-^  (as  cited  in  Edersheim,  Lift,  !  553,  o.  9).  He  describes 
it  as  a  private  murder  (Mvat-Mord)  cmmmitted  by  bunting 
enemies,  not  tbe  sentence  of  a  regularly  consdtuted  Sanbe^Mn, 
etc.' 

*  The  Jewish  puniahment  was  by  itonins  (cp  the  case  cf 
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supposed  to  aksert  that  Jesus  was  condemned  '  at  the 
suggestioit  of  the  priDcifwl  men  among  us '  ;  but  it  has 
been  contended  that  this  passage  is  an  interpolation 
(De  Quiocejr,  ColUcUd  Works,  7i»7  [1897]),  and  ui 
any  case  the  statement  would  not  prove  much. 

The  trial  before  Folate,  as  it  is  represented  In  the 
Gospds,  seems  to  have  been  no  less  insular,  and  the 

4.  Bomu  trtaL  l"^^*'''  "'"l'"'^' "I*?  accounted 
for  by  making  him  qmte  an  exception 
to  the  general  nde,'  a  man  of  all  men  the  most  perverse 
and  inconsistent  (see  Keim,  683^  ;  Farrw,  Li/e  tf 
Christ,  chap.  60).*  Pilate,  however,  it  wonkl  seem, 
was  not  sudi  an  exoeptiooal  dtaracter.  See  Pilate. 
When,  therefore,  he  condemned  Jesus  to  suffer  crucifixion 
be  must  surdy  have  done  so  on  other  grounds,  and  the 
proceedings  must  have  been  different  from  those 
recorded  by  the  synoptists.  The  charge  would  have 
to  be  a  political  one  (cp  Tac.  Ann,  I644).  It  may 
have  been,  as  Lk.  23a  suggests,  only  with  more  circum- 
stantial evidence  arising  oat  of  misconstruction  of 
■sayings,'  that  of  'fortndding  to  give  tribute  to  Ciesar' 
(cp  Mt  17s4-a7  St2i7-n  =  Mk.  12  i4-i7  =  Lk.  30n-36, 
where  the  words  of  Jesus,  as  reported,  are  ambiguous). 
With  this  charge  Pilate  would  have  been  competent  to 
deal,  as  Roman  Procurator,  more  perhaps  than  with 
any  other.* 

Keim  has  made  «  serious  and  importtuit  atteinpt  to  give  a 
reasoiutble  account  of  the  triali  of  Je*ux  on  the  basis  (nwinly)  of 
^  .  .        the  synoptic  narrative*.    Hia  work  ii  the  more 
6.  Ozigtn  of  valuable  m  it  takes  note  of  the  invesii^ations 
Nur&tiTM.  of  M  Duuiy  other  critics.    But  the  variety  of 
views  to  which  he  refera,  and  hii  own  fail  lure 
to  present  «  ntUfacton  picture,  show  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  oThis  tuk.*   It  Menu  better,  tberefbre,  to  admit  that 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gKthei  from  the  NT  really 
reliable  detail*  of  the  trial  that  resulted  in  the  crucifixion  oS 
(cp  Brandt,  p.  fq\*  In  trying  to  transmit  a  complete 
ife  of  Jesus  the  biographers  may  have  done  Jesus  himselr  the 
Tews,  and  the  Romans  some  injustice.    Tbey  can  hardly  nave 
had  more  than  rumours  about  the  trial  to  draw  upon ;  B  but  they 
also  seem  to  have  made  free  use  of  the  OT^  and  of  the  Messianic 
inEerpretalioni.B    There  are  perhaps  also  indications  in  the 
narratives  that  they,  or  their  redactors,  borrowed  features  from 


Stephen).  At  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  and  on  such  an 
occasion,  would  the  cry  of  condemnation  that  would  burst  from 
the  lips  of  Jews  be  'Crucify  himl'?  Edershcim,  in  sptte  of 
his  view  mentioned  above,  confcMcs  'that  such  a  cry  should 
have  been  raised,  and  Tai<>ed  by  Jews,  and  before  the  Roman, 
and  against  Jews,  are  in  themselvc!«  almost  inconceivable  facts, 
to  which  the  history  of  these  eighteen  centuries  has  made 
terrible  echo "  (2  577). 

I  '  It  was  iheir  appreciation  of  law,  their  respect  for  law,  their 
study  of  law,  far  more  than  anything  else,  which  gave  its  great- 
ness to  the  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  in  the  most 
degraded  ages  of  their  history,  and  with  the  worst  individual 
types  of  men,  this  is  the  one  bright  spot  which  relieves  the 
gloom' (Lighlfoot,  Ptlatt  \a.  xxmonXf. 

'  Cp  Pearwn,  A*  Rxpesitiett  of  tkt  Creid,  art.  iv,  Jeremy 
Taylor  (/.^  of  Christy  Works  2^13)  says,  '  Not  only  against  the 
divine  laws,  but  against  the  Roman  too,  he  condemned  an 
innocent  person,  upon  objections  notoriously  malicious  j  he 
adjudged  him  to  a  death  which  was  only  due  to  public  thieves 
and  homicides  (crimes  with  which  he  was  not  charged),  upon  a 
pretence  of  blasphemy,  of  which  he  stood  occuKd.  but  not 
convicted,  and  for  vrhicn  by  the  Jewish  law  he  should  have  been 
stoned  if  found  guilty.  And  this  he  did  put  into  present 
execution,  against  the  Tiberian  law,  which  about  twelve  years 
before  decreed  in  favour  of  condemned  persons  thai,  after 
sentence,  execution  should  be  deferred  ten  days.' 

3  See  Pearson,  art.  iv.  p.  aB4  (1866). 

*  He  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  actors  in  this  dranw  acted 
in  quite  an  extraordinaiyaad  axccptloaal  manner.    Cp  Renan's 

account. 

C  The  end  thererore  is  as  uncertain  as  the  beginning.  See 
Marv,  Nativity,  Resurrkction.  These  matters  should  not 
be  made  of  vital  importance.  '  About  the  birth  of  Jesus  I  know 
nothing,'  says  Tolstoy  {Faith) ;'  nor  do  I  need  to  ktlow.'  Cp 
Brandts  eloquent  conclusion  to  his  work,  Dif  Kvmng.  Getch. 

577:  Me  also  I.eo  Tolstoy,  iVkai  lit  Religion  t,  Herbert 
.Spencer,  First  Prittcipltt^  chap.  v. 

•  Cp  Brandt,  Die  Evang.  Getek.  p.  81.  The  'Pauline' 
F^ptstles  have  no  details  to  give  us,  though  the  authors  know 
that  Jesus  was  crucified  (Rom.66  i  Cor.lijas  2i  1  Cor.  13 4 
CaLSM  81  h■^^  614)  by  'the  rulers  of  thU  world '(i  Cor.  2s). 
Cp  Drescher,  Dits  Leben  Jetn  hei  PatUns,  pp.  17,  39. 

'  Cp  Pearson,  art.  iv. :  also  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  R.  W. 
Mackay,  Th*  THhittgea  School  and  its  Anttctdents  (1S63),  pp. 
146./?: 

"  For  these  see  Aug.  Wdnsche,  Die  Leiden  det  MettiatUSjoi. 
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the  ceremonies  cocmected  with  festivals  kindred  to  the  Satur* 
oalia;)  or  it  may  even  be  that  in  cotlccting  rDBtcrials  for  an  ex- 
panded life  of  lesus  the  editors  seemed  to  find  in  the  rrrrmrmiai 
that  were  performed  at  the  sncrilice  of  the  com-  and  wine-goos 
information  regarding  the  MasteTwhoKUflfereda  somewhat  similar 
fate.*  The  narratives  in  their  pre  lent  form  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  the  Life  was  re-edited,  the  g^  between  Jews 
and  Christians  had  become  wider,  and  the  effort  to  win  converts 
among  the  Gentiles  keener. 

Of  the  older  litenture  of  the  subject  it  is  enough  to  die 
Selden,  De  Sjmedriit.   The  moat  important  critical  fttsctnaioa 

is  that  of  Kuenen  in  the  f^ertli^en,  etc,  of 
6.  UtCKfenn.  the  Amsterdam  Academy^,  186&  pL  131  itf. 

A  good  summary  is  given  by  SdiQrer, 
Gesekiihtedetj'tdiieheit  yoUet^,  (  33, 8.  Sec  abo  HambuTxer, 
I  Jteai-Emcycl^^adit,  t.r.;  Ginsbnrg,  'Sanbedrin'  in  fCiUo's 
BM.  CjkM.,  and  the  works  on  the  Life  of  Jesus ;  and  fat  an 
apooyidial  acceuiu  of  the  trial,  E.  v.  DobschQti,  '  Dcr  Process 
Jesu  nach  den  Acu  Fikii,'  in  ZtfTW,  1901,  p.  89 

W.  R.  S.,  g  J  ;  H.  A.  C.,  SS  3-5. 

■7HT7GHE  (cYNTYXH  [TL  WH]>.  PfaiL4*.  See 

EUODIA. 

SmraUB  (cYNZYre  [T>-  WH])  in  PhiL  4  3,  thot^ 
'  rendered  '[true]  jcdufiulow'  in  EV.  b.  though  not  mat 
'  with  dsewhere  as  nidi,  almost  cotafnly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proper  name  (Siirfvye  [WH^v-]}.  Various  im- 
successfiil  attempts  have  been  made  to  guess  who  is 
meant,  the  Paidine  authordiip  of  the  epistle  being 
assumed.  Clement  of  Alexandria  thought  that  the 
apostle's  own  wife  was  intended ;  Chrysostom,  the 
husband  or  brother  of  Euodia  or  of  Syntycbe  ;  Light- 
foot,  Epaidtroditus ;  others,  Timothy,  Silas ;  EUicott 
and  De  Wette,  the  chief  iH^Kqi  at  Philippi ;  Wiesder. 
even  Christ  himself,  '  reU  introducing  a  prayer.*  Judg- 
ing from  the  context,  we  can  only  say  some  one  who 
was  worthy  of  that  ilesignation  and  thus  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  words  T^te  £iJr{vye, '  ^atune  Synzygus ' 
— i.t. ,  '  Synzygus  who  art  rightly  so  named '  (Vincent). 
In  fact,  SifvjVTot  means,  as  contrasted  with  ^r«p6fvy« 
(cp  ^re/wflryeii',  '  to  ytdte  incongruously,*  in  a  Cor.  8n). 
one  who  has  the  power  of  tninging  together  what 
belongs  together.  The  name  is  a  symbolical  one,  the 
use  of  which  in  this  passage  cannot  be  explained  as 
timing  from  Paul,  who  is  re[»esented  as  writing  to  the 
church  'with  the  iHshops  and  deacons'  (li).  The 
force  of  the  name  does  not  become  clear  until  wc 
suppose  it  to  come  from  an  unknown  autbor  writing 
to  the  Pbilip[Hans  in  tlie  character  of  Paul.  In  ad- 
dressing a  certain  circle  he  intrtxluces  the  name  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner  men  of  high 
ecclesiastical  position  ought  to  act  with  regard  to 
brethren  from  a  distance  visiting  thdr  church.  Cp 
Lipsius,  HC^.  1893 ;  Vincent,  Comm.  1897 ;  and 
Philippians.  S  3/  w.  c.  ».  «. 

ST&ACITSE  (cyp&KOYC&c  Ti.  WH),  a  city  on  the 
SE.  coast  of  Sicily,  famous  in  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
is  mentioned  in  the  journey-narrative  of  Acts  (28i9)  as 
I  having  been  for  three  days  a  halting- place  of  Paul  on 
his  way  from  Melita  to  Rome.  Cicero  often  speaks  of 
Syracuse  as  a  particularly  splendid  and  beaudfid  city, 
and  still  in  his  own  day  the  seat  of  art  and  culture 
{Tusc.  666,  De  Nat.  Deor.Sii.  De  *4^.1ai),  and  in  his 
speech  against  Verres  ( 53-54)  gives  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  its  four  qtiarters  (Achradina.  Neapolis,  Tyche, 
the  Island),  or  rather  the  fotu"  cities  which  composed  iL 
Wc  bear  nothing  of  importance  about  Syracuse  dorii^ 
the  period  of  the  Empire.  It  had  local  adf-|[DvemmenI 
— its  own  senate  and  its  own  magistrates — like  most  of 
the  Greek  cities.  Caligula  restored  its  decayed  walls 
and  some  of  its  famous  temples  (Suet.  Cains,  ai). 
Tacitus,  in  a  passing  mention  of  it  (^nit.  I349),  says 
I  that  permission  was  granted  to  the  SjTacusatis  under 
'   Nero  to  exceed  the  prescribed  number  of  gladiators  in 

'  their  shows. 
I 

I      >  Sec  Fiaxer,  Golden  Botigkt^.  a  ( -  Fortm^^fy  Rtoitm, 
Oct.-Nov,  1900] ;  Orani  All^,  Evol.  mfthe  Ideet  ^God. 
■  Cp  Edward  Clodd,  Picneen  ^ E-ooiution,  Part  II,  |  i, 

!  middle. 
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Parenduses  indicating  articles  ikat  refer  to  the  place-names  are  in  certain  cases  added  to  non-iiblical  names 
kaving  no  HbHcal  equivalent.     The  alphabetical  arrangement  usually  ignores  Arabic  prefixes. 


J.  'Abdul  'Aax,  tia  (Mbso-  Arba-ilu,  I3  (Assvria,  |  5) 

roTAUiA,  H  3,  9>  Arb«,  Es,  F; 

Abu-Habboh,  I4  <Babv-  Tell  'ArbSn,  Ga  (Hbsopu- 

LONiA,  11  3, 14)  TAMiA,  1 15) 

AbU'ShAhrein,  J5  (Babv-  ArbeU,  I3  (AsmniA,  |  5) 

LONIA.Ij)  Ardebtl,  Ki 

Aba       Bs  ArghAnamailftn,  Fi 

AchiU,  Ha  Arghond,  Ft 

AdaticL,  B>  Arpulifi,  £4 

Adana,  Da  Anmthia,  Ei 

■l-'A^Cm,  I3  (ASSVKIA,  I  4)  Aribi,  E5,  Fs 

Adianian,  d-'Ansh,  C5 

BU-Adini,  Fa  Arka,  'Ax\l,  Dj 

Adomu,  F5  'Ar)FB,  Js 

Afiun,  Bi  Armada.  D3 

'Afrin,  Ea  Armel,  D4 

Agamtanu,  J3  Anneninn  Taurus,  (11,  IIi 

Aher,  It  Aroer,  D5 

Rls  el-'Ain,  Ga  (Hssoro-  ArpaU,  Ea 

TAMIA,  ft  5)  Arpadda,  £a 

'Aintflb,  Ea  Arrapha,  H3,  I3* 

•AVab^  IK  Arsania,  Fi,  Gi 

G.  of 'A^^aba,  D6  (Exodus,  Aiia-Atis,  Ha 


Bisutun,  J  3 

Bobtan  Su,  Ha 

BofiB,  E4  (Trachonitis, 

Boittra,  E4 
Bubaatus,  B5 
Bubian  I.,  J6 
Bunubu,  Bj 
Bura^-tchai,  Ca 
Buuns,  Bs 
Bnuora,  J5 


Faiiiagusia,  C3 
W.  Faregh,  A6,  Bs,  6 
FcishkbabuT,  Ha 
Fnuluin,  Di 
Fnndnk,  Ha 


GabidR,  D3 
Gabe-rud,  X 
Gambulu, 

PAU  I  " 

Gaidikai 

_  .  _  GarEamei,  F» 

Calycwmus,  Ca  (Ciucia,  GcM, 

§  0  _  Germaiiicia,  Ea 

Cwchemirii,  Fa  Germs,  J3,  K3 

CelMUe,  Bi  Geunin.  Ei 

Choremahad,  K*  t;|  Gharkana,  Gi 

Cibcian  Gates,  Da  Gbazia,  D5 

Citidan  Taurus,  Ca  el^hOr,  D5 

CirccNam,   G3  (Mesopo-  wady  eUJhorra,  G3,  4 


tell  el-He«i,  D; 
tell  el-^idr,  E3 
Hierapolis,  Ea 
Hikubta,  B6 

Hilakku,Ct,  a,  DifCiLiCiA, 
la) 

Hilleh,     1 4  (Babvlomia, 
fi  3.  >4) 


■Ai!L 


esh-Shflm,  D6 


ABBL, 


'A^Of,  U 

Akbar,  I4 

Ak-Dagfa,  Ei 

Alt-Dagh,  Aa 

J,  «1-Akhaia,  Ea 

W.  D5 

AUcu,D4 

Akmattftia,  J3 

Akseni,  Di 

Akahdir,  Bi 

Aku,D4_ 

AkfaM,I>4 

AUK  Ca 

Alathgerd,  Hi 

Al^a,  CiCCvPBUS,  1 1) 

MbHUn,  Ei 

Akppo,  Ea  (Bkrba,  3) 

Alaxiuidria,   A5  (Ecvrr, 

Ab^Dach,  Ea 
Alot,  la 
Ahun-Kflpri,  1 3 
Amadieh,  Ha 
Aauuius,  Ea 

Ambuula,  K3 
Anwdi,  Gil 

Amma,  E^ 
'Amman,  1)5 
Bit  Amoiun,  D5,  E4 
Aminana,  E4 
Amrit,  D3 
jebd  el-'Amflr,  K3 
Ainumi,  Ea,  3 
'Ana.  Gj 
"Anab,  Ds 
C.  Anamur,  Ca 
Anat,  G3 
Anaiha,  G3 
Anavarza,  Da 
Andia,  It 
Angora,  Ci 
J.    Anjariyeh,  E3 
(Pkonicia,  I  4  ta) 
Anti-Taurus,  Dt,  3,  £1 
Anml,  Ii 
Annti,  I3,  J4 
Aparoea,  E3 
Aphdc,  D4 
Apku,  D4 
Apri,  E3 

Wady  el-' Arab,  B6,  C6 

Wady  el-'Acaba,  D5 

Anuitu,  Da 

"Ar'ara,  Ds 

Ararat,  Ii 

Aianii  D5 

Ana,  Ji 


Arzcn,  Gl 
Arzu^ina,  I3 
Arxwapert,  Hi 
Asdu^,  Dj 
Tell  -Aahi^,  H3 
Ailfaluna,  C5 
Aakiua,  It,  a 
Anfan^  H3 
Aiur,  Ha,  3 
nahr  el-'Asi,  E3 
Aiunak,  Js,  K5 
Alur,  H3 


TAMIA,  H  3.  4) 

Constannna.  Ga 
Cieupbon,  I4 

Daiani,  Gi,  Hi 
Daie,  Ha 

Bit  Dakuri,  lU,  I4 
DamanhOr,  1)5 
Daphiue,  B5 
tell  Defcnne,  B5 
Demesek,  Gi  ' 
DCr  et-Zor,  G3 
ed-DEr,  F3 
Damd,  J3 
Derwishiyeh. 


Gtaur-Dagb,  £a 
Gilai),  l3 
Gilead,  D4 
(lis-ban,  J5 
Gis-uh,  fs 
CixoilLunda,  I3,  Ja 
Gfik-su,  Ea 
GOk-su,  Ca 
jebd  Goifib,  F^ 
Great  Eauero  Sea,  J6 
Great  Weitem  Sea,  B3,  4, 


GubW-a),  U3 
Gulamboi,  I3 
W.  GnoUr,  £4 


r-.  /»  Deschi-i-fcava,  J3  Gu««lkaU.^ 

Jebel  'Atalfa,  C6  (Baai-  Diarbekr,Ga(Ai5niIA,|6)  GmSuTe^ 


iepkon) 
AtbribU,  B5 
Atun,  Da 
nafar  el-'Auja,  D4 
Aurowmait  D,  J3 
Ayash,  Da 
Abu,  Ea 
'Auiieh,  El 
Ami,  C9 


Diban.  Ds 
Diyala,  I3, 4  (AnsvKiA,  K  4) 
Diklat,  G2,  Hj.  Js 
Diliman,  Ii 
DimaS^a,  £4 
Diniai^i,  E4 
Diner,  Bi 
Diviigu,  Ft 
Dizfiil,  Ka 

Dupliai, 


^bAE4(LEBAKOK.|6)  S?J,DffDjti'5«»..C.A, 

BabU-ilu,  I4 
Babylon,  I4 


Badiyet  csh-Sham.  E3,  F3 
Bafii,  C3 

BymU^  I4  (Babel, 

Bu^aua,  I3 

Rahdinan,  Ha 

Bak-uich,  J4 

Ba-kaba,  I4 

Bal^,  Fa 

N.  bindb.  Pa 

Barsip,  I4 

til  Ba.<^er,  Ka 

Bash^kala,  Hi 

TjLs  el-Basit,  D3 

Ha^ra,  J5(Babvlonia,  1 14) 

BatrQn,  (Gebai.) 

Bavian    Ha  (Babylonia, 

Is8> 
Bedran,  I4 
Beitin,  D5 
Rclad-russ,  1 4 
Jebel  Beni-Mansir,  Js 
Beruna,  D4,  (Phiknicia, 

Berutu,  D4,  (Phsnicia, 

148) 

Biaina,  Hi 
Bindidi,  B5 
BingSl  Dash,  Gi 
Bire-jik,    EFa  (Cakche- 

MISH,  1 1) 
Bir;  Nimrad,  1 4  (Babv- 

t-ONIA.  1  3) 

Bnmiyen,  Ij} 
mound  BSn,  Ea 


lai) 

Dur-Ail)ara,  J  4 
DDr-ilu,  I4 
Dur-Kurigalzu,  1 4 
(Assvria,  |  aS) 
Dur'Sarrukin,  J3 
DQr  Yiikin,  Js 


Ecbatana,  Ja 

n., 


uiguin, 
Guaan,  Ga  (Mcsofotauia, 
l4> 

gabur.  Fa 
abur,  G3 
el-Ho^r,  H3  (Mgso- 

potauia,  1 4) 
.HadTadi,£3(AssvKiA,|  \i) 
HaiCl,  D4 
Aalamb,  Ea 
HalbQu,  E4 
Haleb,  Ea 
lell  Halebeyeh,  F3 
Halibu,  Ea 
Salman,  J3 
Hal  man,  £a 
Hal  pi,  Ea 
Halule,  I4 
Bit  i}.}^^  G3 
Halys,  Di  (Cappaiiocia) 


Hon^,  E3  (Hkthlon) 
Qubiitkia,  Ha 
^T«t-^al«h,  D4 
Huleilan,  J* 
Kit  ^umn,  D4 
Hunn,  I3 
Huxro^  Ui 

lalman  Mik.,  I3 
larimuta,  B5,  C3 
tell  Ibiahim,  I4 
Iconium,  Ca 
Ilgun,  Bt 
Imeriju,  £4 
lrb{d,D4 
Irlrala,  D3 
laaura,  Ca 
Isfil,  Ga 
lain.  Is 
I«dpluna,  Cs 
Iskendetiln,  Ea 
IsnwUlyeb,  K5 
Uma'iliyeh,  Cs 
Isparta,  Ba 
Isridshe,  F3 
Isiot,  Ea  (CiLiCIA,  I  1) 
Bit-Utar,  J3 
Itheri,  E 
Izertu. 


Ecbatana 


HamuUn,  K3(TkADK,|s8) 
ukwiKiM       K3  jebel  I^amamlye,  F5 

Edeua,  Fa  (Aramaic,  |  11)  Hamat,  EiCHiTTiTBS,  1 11) 
Tell  Edi,  Is  Hamala,  £3  el-Kaf,  E5 

Egerdir,  Ba  Hamath,  E3  (Trade,  |  39)  Kaidu,  I4,  J; 


ieble,  D3 
eftt,  D4 
elu  Dagh,  Ha,  la 
eratns,  Fs  (Carchsmuh, 
I.) 
Jerawe,  Fs 
tell  J«er,  Ds 
jeziret  ibn  'Omar,  Ha 
Jibbab,  I4 
Jihan,  Ea 
Jindaris,  Ea 
el-jof,  F5  (Ishhail) 
Tokha,  Ic 
Juanro,  J 3 
Judr  Dagn,  Ha 
Julamerk,  Ha 
Julfa,  I> 


Kgregli,  Da  ^ammana,  £a 

Egun,  Fi  jcbel  Hamrin,  H3 

Ekrek,  Fi  Hangiiaatanu,  K3 

Ekrck,  Ei  Hani,  Gi 

Elam,  J3,  4  (Babylonia,  Hanigalbat,  Fi 


laa) 

Ekth,  D6 
Eleus^  Da 
Elim  Dagh,  Ha 
Elli,  J3 
Blmalu,  ABa 
Elvend  Kuh,  K3 
Endte,  Fi 
Epipbania,  £3 
Erbil,  la 
tel-ErfiUl,  Ea 

Eridu,  Is  (Babvlomia,  |  3) 
Erxeioum,  Gl 
Erzinghian,  Ft 
Esdad,  Ds 
Eski-Seliiidje,  Ca 
Etius,  li 

Kuphfatex,  Fi,  Hi,  3 
Eirak,  E4 


!aiabu,  E3 
Maran,  Fa 
Har^r,  J3 
Hand),  F3 
Haridi,  G3 
Harran,  HarrSn,  Fa 
Ha<isan-Uuh,  Di 
Hatarika,  E3 
$atti,  Ct,  Di,  Ei,  a,  3 

(HiTTITEs) 
jebel  Hauri[n,E4(I^Ai;RAN) 
Wildy  Ijlauran,  G4 
HauniRi,  £4 
ftawireh,  Js 
Hazazi,  Ka 
Aodtu,  Cs 
Heliopolis,  Bs 
Hermil,  £3 
N.  Uoani,  Ga 


Kaisa,  D3 
KaisaHye,  Di 
^aisAriyeh,  D4 
Idl^yara,  H3 
Kala^-Shuih,  K4 
Kala-i-Risa,  K4 
KaUu,  I4,  Js 

Ka])}i,  Ha  (Phcenicia,  |  7) 
Kammanu,  Di,  a,  £1 
fCandil,  la 

)«:aiadja-Dagh,  Ga  (Meso- 
potamia, S  3) 

Koradja-Dagb,  Ha,  3 

l^aralla,  Ji 

Kaiaman,  Ca 

Kara-su,  Fi 

Kara-Ki,  Ea 

Kare-tepe,  J  4 

Karkar,  E3 

^ar^uiya,  G3  (Meso- 
potamia, I  3) 

Karpanit,  B5 


J'iir  conlinnation  see  back  ef  other  half  Map. 
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KaiCiar  Mts  ^  Ga 
nahr  el-KiisimJye,  D4 
Kaski,  lii,  Fi 
Kasr-i-Shinn,  I3 
KOiu,  U 
K&tna,  E3 
nahr  el-KelMr,  D3 
twhT  el-Kelb,  D4 
el-Kemk,  Dj 
Kcrb«I«,H4 
Kerdia,  I4 
Kerk&k,l3 
Kcun,  Pi 

Khabor,  G3  (Mbso- 

FOTAHIA,  I  3) 

Khabar, 

tell  cl-Kbillidire,  K4 

Khalfati,  Ea 

el-Khain,  D5 

Khonikin,  I3 

r^ia  el-Khandt,  Dz 

KharpQt,  Fi 

Khatudia,  I4 

Khoi,  Ii 

Khoi^Suijalc,  la 

Khonalwl  Hb  (Assykia,  | 

K^ukh,  Go 
Kidri,  F4 
KidSi,  El 
Kifri,  I3 

KiliKsi-hUsar,  Da 
KillU,  E2 
Kin,  Js 

Kiiu>^§i  D4,  s  (Canaan) 

Kipina,  F3 

Kifhi,Ga 

Kirfi-GDl,  Ba 

Kinnaiuhah,  J3 

Kimiri  Ia,(AssvxiA,  I  31) 

Ki!!,  I4  (Babvlomia,  fi  3, 

Kw?  Robat,  I3 
Ki»il-U»en,  U 
ICUil-UMn,  IC3 
Kitin,  C3 
KitruM,  C3 
Kuil  Imuik,  Ci,  Di 
Klb,E« 

tell  KtOcab,  Ga  (Mesofo- 

TAMIA,  I  3) 

Koweii,  J6 

tell  Ksub,  F3 

Kue,  D2  (CiLiciA,  I  9) 

Kafkr,  I4 

Kuh-i-Galla,  J4 

Kuindi,  D3 

Kummub,  Fa  (AssvKiA,  | 

Kunalua,  Ea 
Kundi,  Da 
Kurkh,  Ga 
Kuriw,  J  5 
Kutaia,  Ai 
Kut  Dahr,  J5 
Kut  el-Amara,  I4 


Kut  ct-TamuI,  I4 
Kutu,  Hi,  Ii  (B 
1 69) 

Kata,  I4 

Kybbtra.  IJ3 
KyirhoB,  Ea 


lABVLUNiA,  Mu$ur,  B, 


Ma'an,  D5  (Trade,  |  14) 
Kladai,  J  3 
Madaktu,  K4 
Madaktu,  I4 
Kal'at  Madrflk,  H4 
Hagan,  Isi  6,  J6 
Magarisi,  Ga 
Hudali,  D4 
ManaUtta,  D3 
Manidesht,  J  3 
Maisa,  D3 
Maiiiere,  F< 
Maldda,  D4 

MalatiB,  Fi  (Akakat,  %  a) 
Mambii,  £a 
MamUhiui,  [3 
Man,  Ha 
Mandjur,  I4 
Manjuluk,  Ki 
ManjOriyeh,  I3 
Mar',  I5 
Maraga,  Ta 
Marand,  li 
Mai 'ash,  Ea 
Marhamitabad,  Jz 
Murdin,     Ga  (Mesopo- 
tamia, I  6) 
Mariru,  Ga 
Morkasi,  Ei 
NUt  Mairati,  Js 
Martu.  D4,  E3 
Maium,  D4 
Mt.  Masii,  Ii 
Matjed,  E3 
Mamka,  Di 
Maz^rd,  Fi 
Medio,  Ja,  3,  K3 
Melauerd,  Hi 
Melit,  Fi 
Meluh^,  D6,  E< 
Menderes,  Aa 
Mendili,  I4 
Kala-i-Merivtui,  J  3 
Mcnina,  Da 
Meshhcd-Hosein,  HI4 
Meskaka,  Fs 
Meskene,  Fa 
Meuks,  Hi 
Miaoeb,  ta 
Midiat,  Ua 
Mi}tr,  B; 
jebel  Hisma,  F5 
Mifri,  E5 
Missis,  Di 
Mitanni,  Fa 

Mitanni,  Ea,  Ka,  Ga,  Ha 

(M  ESOPOT  AM  I  a) 
Mdu,  Hi 

MOsul,  Hi  (Ninrvkh) 
KalW  el-Mu^ik,  K3 
cl-Muhammereh,  K5 
Mu^vyar,  I5 
Murad  Ski,  Ui 
Mush,  Gt 
Muiki,  Ci 

Muiki,  Ei  (Assyria,  faS) 
Mufri,  Ea  (Mikkaim,  ||  aa) 
Nabal  Muf  ri,  UsCMuhaim) 


Labnana,  E3 

Ladilfiyeh,  % 

l^"*!  Js  (Babvlokia,  I 

LaUar,  Ea 
J^mlun,  1 5 
Laodicea,  Dj 
Laranda,  Ca 
Lornaka,  C3 

Larsa,  I5  (Babvi^okia,  |  3) 
Lebanon,  D3 
Lebneh,  E3 
jebel  Libnan,  D4 
iJian,  Ha 

Lower  Zlb,  H3  (Assyria, 

f  4) 

Lullu,  I3 

Maab,  D5,  E5 


Mutkini,  f*a 

Nairi,    Ot,    Hi,    a,  la 
(AltARAT,  §  a}  I 

lower  MR  of  Nairi,  la 
uM>er  sea  of  Nairi,  H  i 
Nakbetshewan,  Ii 
Kal'at  en-Nakhl,  C6 
Nid-Mu.,  Gi,  Hi 
Hamri,  1 3,  J  3 
Naabin,     Nafibina,  Ga 

(Mesopotamia,  1 4) 
Nath,  Bs 
Nedjef,  I4 

Niffer,  I4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Nigde,  Da 

Nimme,  Gi 

NimrOd,  Ha 

Nimmd-Dagh,  Hi 

Nimrud-Dagh,  Fi 

Nina,  Nineven,  Ninua,  Ha 

Nippur,    I4  (Babylomia, 

NIsin,  Is 
NiSiiu  K  4 

Nubi^,  £3 


Oheimir,  I4 
Olba,  Ca 
On,  As 

Orontes,  Da  (ASSYRIA,  1 31) 

Padan,  I3 
Puas,  Ea 

Palmyra,  F3  (Aramaic,  | 

PaVu,  Gi 
Pappa,C3 
Parsua,  la 
Pascha  Dagh,  Ci 
Patak,  J4 
Patin,  £3 
Patnoti,Hi 
Pelveri,  Ea 
Pendj-Ali  Dagh,  J3 
Pelhor,  Fa 
Petra,  D5 
Phyiciu,  I3 

Pilutu,  Dj  (Canaan.  |  17) 
Pitru,  Fa  <Akam,  |  3) 
Fukudu,  J4 
Piirattu,  G3 
Pursak,  Bi 
Pusbti'Kub,  J4 
Pideru,  B5 

(Jueit,  J6 

Radanu,  I3 

Rababa,  G3 

Kaklfa,  F3  (MESOPOTAMIA, 

RapUi,  Cs 
Rapiku,  F3 
Ra^u,!^ 


G3 


wil  Refit^,  D5 
Rehobotb,  D5 
Re^afa,  F3 
Revandtu,  la 
Rian,  Is 
er-Roda,G3 
Raid.  D3  glitVAD) 
er-Ruhbe,  E4 
er-Rut«beh,  Dj 
Rum-kala,  Ka 

Sadc,  E3 
tell  e5-9.1fieh,  1)5 
es.5afiyeh.  D5 
Sasura,  Ea 
Simend,  J  a 
Sahna,  J3 

SiljQT,  Ea  (Carchehish,  I 

3) 

SaktcbegozQ,  Ea 
Salamlyeh,  E3 
Sam'al,  Ea  (Mk.sopotamia) 
Samerioa,  U4  (Sam  AMI  a) 
SamoiiatB,      Fa  (CAfi-A- 

Docia) 
Sams&i,  Fa 
Samuna,  I4 
Sangur,  D3 
San^r,  E3 
.Saniru^l>4 

iapf-feel!  J4,  5 
Saiafeiid,D4 
Sariptu,  D4 
Saru,  El 

Satus,  Da  (Cilicia,  |  i) 

^^J♦  „ 

CH-Sauar,  G3 
Saur,  Ga 
Sautch-Bulaq,  la 
Savalan,  It 
Schaho-Dagb,  J  3 
Bir  es-Seba',  D5 
Seboa-Tsherib,  J4 
Sesinne-Dagh,  1 3 
Seikan,  Da 
Seir,  J.  Sherah,  D5 
Kal'at  Sejar,  £3 
SelefVTye,  Ca  - 
Seleucia,  1 4 
Seleukia,  Ca 
Selinus,  Ca 

Senkereh,  I5  (Badvloma, 
»  3) 


Serdescht,  la 
Seripul,  I3 
Sert,  Ga 
Sesong,  Ea 
Shach,  Ha 
SUirn,  Js 
Shajt,  Ga 

Shan  el-ljai,  I4,  J4,  5 

(Babylonia,  |  3) 
StieddSdiyeh,  G3 
Shehr,  Ei 
I^'al  Sherkat,  H3 

(Assyria,  |  5) 
Sbe^,  H4 
Shintan,  J4 
Shokh,  Hi 
Jisr-eth-Shugr,  E3 
Side-kan,  la 
Siduna,  D4 
Sifeire,  H4 
Sifwe,  I4 
SiUua,  C3 
Simesi,  la 
Simirra,  D3,  E3 
Simirra,  D3 

Simyra,    D3  (PiURNtciA, 

RinjBr,  Ga 

J.  Sinjur,  GHa  (AjisVKiA, 

Slnna,  T3 
Sipan-D,  Hi 

Sippar,    I4  (IIabylonia, 

Sirkl,  G3 
Sir-la,  D4 

Sii4ur>la,  Js  (Babylonia, 
^.H  3.  48) 

Sis,  Da 
Sivas,  El 
Sizo,  Da 
Siun,  Gi 
Skeniyeh,  Ga 
Solol,  Da 

wSdy  $uab,  F3,  G3 
£ubari.  Fa 
Sobiti,  E4 

SubnMj  Ga  (Assyria,  |  a?) 

Sn&n-dere,  Ga 

Subi,G3 

SuWGi 

SdC  csh-ShuyOkh,  Js 

Suieiiiianiya,  I3 

SulfAn-Dagh,  Hi 

lell  es-SuItSn,  E3 

gutnra,  D3 

Sumur,  D3 

Supri,  Ga 

Sura,  G3 

Surappi,  J4 

Suri,  Ea,  Fa,  Ga,  Ha 

Suriya,  F3 

SuiTu,  D4 

Suca,  K4 

.'^uian,  K4  (CvRus,  |  i) 
Sultin,  K4 
SuSunka,  K4 
Suti,  £3,  F3,  G4 
Savcrek,  Fa 

Tabal,  Di.  £1  (Asur-bani- 

FAL,  f  4} 

TaUte,  Ha 
Tabtfz,  J I 
tell  TabQa.  F3 


Tadmor,  F3 
ei-Tafdeh,  Ds 
'Talhi-i-SUriD,  J  3 


Takfat-i-Sulwnfin,  Ja 
Tang-i-Girra,  J3 
TaniQrah,  D4 
tarsos,  Da 
Tarsus,  Da 
wady  Tartar,  H3 
TanQs;D3 
Tara,  Da 
Taok,  I3 

'Taurus,  E I ,  a  (CappaDOCi  a) 
L.  Tatla,  Ci 
Tost  Khurniati,  1 3 
Tchehil-Tchesmc-Kuh,  J3 
Tcbeluk.  Ga 
Tekrit,  H3 


jebel  Tektek,  Fa 
Tela,  Ga 

Telloh,  Js  (Babylonia,  f-j) 
ThemaiT,  H4 
Tibne,  D4 
Tigranocwta,  Ga 
Tigris.  Hi  Ga,  Js 
jebel  et-'m,  C«,  D6 
Til,  Ga 

Til  Baisip,  EPa 
Til-Ermen,  Ga 
TimaEgi,  £4 
Tochmu-su,  El 
tell  TfiVftn,  E3 
g-TOr,  Ga 
Tripoh*.  D3 
Trusb,  Fa 
Twnianti-su,  Di,  a 
ba^c  Tabariyeh,  D4 
diret  et-TulQl,  £4 
Tul  Garimnu,  Ei 
TulQl  ef-SaO,  £4 
Turn  me,  la 
Tun,  Da 
Tuniad,  li 
Tumfpa,  Hi 
Tuifea,  Ga 
fuipa,  Hi 
Toi  Cholly,  Ci 
TCz  Kburmati,  I3 
TyanRfDs 

Ubi,  E4 
Uerdi,  G3 

tJ&iu,*j4 
Ub,  Ks 
Unttldis,  Ha 
Unki,  Ea 
Up.,  I4 
Ur,  Is 

Urartu,  Gt,  Hi,  Ii 
Urdu,  E3 
Urfii,  Fa 
L.  Unnia,'Ii 
Umk,  I5 
Ushak,  Ai 
Ushnuk,  la 
Ulium,  Ha,  la 
Ulluba,  Gi 
Urgub,  Di 
l^u,  D4 

Van,  L.  Van,  Hi 
VasUUL  Hi 
Veianslidtr,  Ei 
VSranshehr,  Fa 

Warka,  I5 
Werdi,  G3 
WUte  Hl,  Ja 

Vabrfld,  E4 
V^ja*,  D4 
Bit-Vakin,  Js 
YfilO,  Ds 
Yamutbal,  J  4 
Sa^,  Di, 
Vaipu,  Ei 
YanNiz,  Ea 
VatW,  J4 
Va'udi,  £3 

Upper  Zab,  ZaU-eh),  Hi 
Zaban,  I3 

Z3ba-§npala,  la,  1 
Gates  of  Zagras,  J  3 
Zakho,  Ha 
Zakho-Dagh,  Ha 
Zakruti,  Ja 
Zakruti,  T3 
Zamua,  13 
Zen^an,  Ka 
Zenjirli,  Ea 
Zerehul,  Js 
L.  Zeriber,  J3 
ez-Zib,  D4 
Zimarra,  D3 
Zimrln,  D3 
Zirzir-lepe,  I4 
Ziluna,  D4 
Zobeir,  Js 
Zobab,  I3 
Zorbatiycb,  J  4 
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Name,  «c.  {IS  1-3). 
tktmur  Sym  (|  4yO- 
Fauna  (is*). 
LeiaerSyna(|6). 
HiBborj:  inuodnctory  (H 

8-ia). 
BalqrIoDna  11 


"Intern 


1.  Nanw. 


Hatu,  Egypt,  AMynft(H  ij-isy. 
AnnuBaii*(i  16I 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  (|  it). 
SyiwkfttoiUe!f(|  iB). 
Luer  Aasymn  Eminie  (||  19- 

Later  tiroes  (H  34'37)- 
itura  on  Gcocraphy  ^  7); 

*  Syria'  is  anknown  to  Hebrew,  bat  possibly 
identical  with  Bab.  Suri,  a  N.  Euphratean  district  of 
uncertain  boundaries.  We  find  Syria  first 
in  Herodotus  {2ia,  etc).  In  Homer's  list 
(//.  2783)  only  'Afifxoi  (Aramaeans)  appear.  0  em- 
ployed ivpia  to  translate  Aram  (^.v.)  in  its  divers 
applicati(»s  («.^. .  "St^ki  &apuurK«S,  s  S.  8  s ;  TAtvowo- 
ra^ai  Ziubi,  Gen.  25  v>),  and  EV  followed.  Herodotus 
(763),  misled  (?)  by  the  resemblance  of  'Aovtf^w 
and  "LipuH,  stated  that  these  were  'barbarian'  and 
Greek  forms  of  a  single  ethnic.  In  consequence  he 
used  '  Syria '  and  '  Syrians '  even  more  widely  than 
OT  used  '  Aram ' ;  and  his  vagueness  reappears  in 
Xenophon  (Anai.  i.  44)  and  in  one  passage  <^  Strabo 
(167J7). 

Stndx),  followed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  tn  stricter  use 
(see  §  I,  end)  confined  Syria  to  the  geographical  area 
bounded   N.    by  Taurus,    S.    by  the 


1,  GnaWr 


Arabian  Desert,  W.  by  the  Mediter- 


ranean,  and  NE.  by  Euphrates.  The 
SE.  limit  was  formed  by  the  vague  frontier  of  the 
'Syrian'  desert,  known  in  antiquity  as  the  'Aralnan.' 
Both  aitdent  'Aratm  Deserta'  {  =  N.  ^lamfid)  and 
■Arabia  Petrsea'  {i.e.  th«  Arabia  of =S.  I^amA^) 
¥rauld  be  included  now  by  most  get^raphcrs  in  Syria  ; 
whilst  Arabia  would  be  restricted  to  the  ancient  '  Felix,'  ^ 
i.e..  all  peninsular  Arabia  S,  of  and  including  the 
Nefad  or  desert  belt  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  tbe  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  Roman  provincial  arrange- 
ment *  Arabia '=Petraea  and  Deserta.  Roman  'Sjnia' 
(at  first  one  province  and  under  Hadrian  three)  ended 
S.  with  Palestine,  and  E.  with  the  limit  of  the  HamAd 
Stepi)c  So  also  Byzantine  Syria  split  into  seven 
districts.  Moslem  geographers  had  some  doubt  whether 
to  reckon  the  Hamfid  to  Syria  or  to  Arabia.  Mukadassi 
(early  loth  cent  A.  D. )  protested  against  the  extension  of 
Syria  or  esh-Sham(i.A,  tbe  '  left-hand '  land,  rdativeto 
one  bang  E.  in  Mekka)  into  the  E.  desert ;  and  the 
later  geographers  (e.g.,  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda)  mostly 
agreed  with  him  in  drawing  the  limit  of  Arabia  obliquely 
NK  from  'Akaba  to  Rakka  on  Euphrates,  thus  detach- 
ing the  I^amfid  from  Syria.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  article  we  shall  follow  them,  and  confine  Syria 
to  the  area  contained  by  N.  lat.  38°  and  31°,  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
roDghly  parallel  to  its  coast  and  on  an  average  1 50  m. 
inland. 

There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  special  use  of 
•  Syria,'  which  still  prevails,  restricting  the  term  to  that 

,  part  of  the  wider  area  which  lies  N.  of 

ftSStT  exdoding  the  Lebanon  littoral 

(Pbcenida).  This  territory  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  Aranucan,  and  when  the  large  Roman 
province  Syria  was  divided,  it  retained  its  name  without 
qualification.  It  had  at  most  periods  a  distinct  history, 
having  been  successively  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  '  Hittite ' 
dominion,  of  the  Aramaean  confederate  power,  and  of 
the  Seleucid  monarchy,  at  a  time  when  Palestine  and 
}%£nida  were  ^yptian.  Only  the  inclusion  of  the 
whole  ci  wider  Syria  in  a  great  alien  empire,  such  as 
the  Egjrptian  or  Assyrian,  ever  made  the  histoty  of  all 
parts  identical. 

1  Tlie  vulsar  rettrictEon  of '  AraUa  Felix '  to  th«  SW.  of  tbe 
peniiuaki  (v«nien  and  Hadnurawt)  it  doe  10  a  mntiMval  nrror, 
repeated  and  oonfumed  by  D'AnvUIt  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Ptokroy  aHke  apply  the  tenn  Felix  U  all  pennunlar  AiaW 
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Syria  has  strong  natnral  boundaries :  high  mountaini 
N.  (average  sunmils  8500  ft ),  sea  W.,  and  deserts  S. 

«.  Bonndulw  J^^  th«e  ««  weak  ^nis, 

.  -     .  "  whose  mfluence  is  shown  in  Syrian 
history.    The  deserts  S.  and  E.  being 
'  of  the  steppe  character  form  very 

indeterminate  social  limits.  Suppming  nomad  popula- 
tions, which  are  conatandy  being  reinforced  from  feci  in 
the  Arabian  oases,  and  forced  outwards  by  tbe  inability 
of  the  desert  to  maintain  their  increase,  these  steppe- 
deserts  do  not  divide  nearly  as  sharply  as  the  N.  moun- 
tains, which  retain  barrier  populations  of  peculiar 
character.  Settled  folk  do  not  migrate  into  deserts,  but 
desert  folk  constantly  migrate  into  settled  lands. 
Throughout  the  S.  and  E.  border  of  Syria,  therefore. 
'  AraUsation '  has  always  gone  on ;  and  especially  in 
Palestine,  even  W.  of  the  Ghdr,  many  features  of 
nomadic  life  appear  intrusivdy  in  the  settled  society. 
The  history  of  tbe  Aramaean  Semites  has  never  been 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Arabian. 

NE.  and  NW.  are  easy  passes.  Euphrates,  fordable 
in  an  ordinary  summer  at  various  points  below  the 
Taurus  gorges,  has  not  served  strongly  to  differentiate 
N.  Mesopotamia  from  N.  Syria.  These  r^ons  are  of 
very  similar  character,  and  the  eastu'ard  roads  pass 
readily  firom  one  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Amfinus  mountains,  though  rising  to  6000  ft.,  have 
many  low  and  not  difficult  passes,  notably  thos^ 
traversing  the  depression  which  divides  the  two  main 
c(»istituaits  of  the  ^tem,  the  Elma'and  the  Giaur 
chains,  and  will  dwuily  be  traversed  by  a  railway. 
The  strong  boundary  lies  much  forther  W. ,  who«  the 
main  Taurus  runs  obliquely  down  to  the  sea  in  the 
'  Ragged '  Cilicia  ( Tracheia).  Eastern  influence,  there- 
fore, which  entereid  Syria  from  NE,  passed  readily  out 
of  it  to  NW.  and  caused  the  civilisation  of  Tarsus  to  be 
mcac  Mesopotamian  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  '  Plain ' 
Cilicia  may  more  fitly  be  reckoned  to  f^yria  than  to  Asia 
Minor,  as  indeed  was  apparent^  the  view  dt  Herodotus, 
who  included  Commagene  in  Cilicia  (cp  CiLlciA,  §  a). 
The  influence  of  Mesopotamia  is,  therefore,  as  marked 
in  N.  Syria  as  that  of  Arabia  in  S.  Syria. 

The  area  within  these  limits  has  always  presented 
a  certain  social  homc^eneity;  but  its  great  excess  of 

M_  Oim«r&1  ovcT  bnadth  has  militated  against 

mon^'^tv  P**''****^  unity,  and  given  to  its  internal 
geographical  barriers  a  separative  power 
which  their  own  cbaiacter  would  hardly  confer.  The 
main  internal  barrier  is  a  mountainous  region  extending 
to  almost  an  equal  distance  N.  and  S.  of  lat.  34°- 
Here  the  land  slopes  up  from  N.  and  S.  to  a  sill  of 
3000  ft  devation  (Cslesyria)-  On  nther  flank 

E.  and  W.  of  the  platou  so  formed  rise  longitudinal 
calcareous  ranges.  That  on  the  E.  (Antilibanuj — 
J.  esh-Sharki)  is  a  five-fold  system,  radiating  N.  from 
a  lo^y  nucleus  on  SE.  of  the  plateau  (J.  esh-Sheikh, 
Herman,  8600  ft. }.  The  average  elevation  of  the  other 
principal  summits  is  about  8000  ft  and  of  the  valleys 
between  the  radii  5000  U.  The  main  drainage  of  the 
K  slopes  flows  SK  into  a  lacustrine  pan,  about  30  m. 
in  diameter,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  irrigation,  or  goes 
to  form  marshy  inundations,  united  or  divided  acccrdmg 
to  the  season.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Bahr  el- 
'Aieiba  N.,  fed  by  the  Barada  [Abana)  and  Bahr 
Kibliyeh  S.,  fed  by  the  A'waj  {Pharphar).  E. 
of  this  oasis  stretches  a  very  barren  steppe  felling  away 
to  Euphrates.  N.  of  it  the  swell  c&  the  central  plateau 
is  continued  NE.  from  the  spurs  of  Antilibanus  by  a 
barren  ridge  whidi  runs  to  Euphrates  and  beyond.  W. 
there  is  easy  approach  from  the  central  sill  of  the  plateau 
by  a  pass  (4300  ft. )  which  leads  between  Hernion  and 
the  spring  of  the  radii  of  the  Antilibanus  system  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Barada.  SW.  there  is  also  an  easy, 
though  at  first  barren  road  to  the  low  country  S.  of  the 
central  plateau  ( =  Palestine).  This  oasis  tf  Daauuaa. 
thereibre,  placed  almost  on  the  axis  ot  partition 
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between  N.  and  S.  Syria,  and  communicating  readily 
with  both  these  r^oos  and  with  the  elevated  frontier 
district,  is  marked  by  nature  for  the  locality  of  the 
capital  city  of  an  independent  and  undivided  Syria. 
Were  it  not  for  its  oasis  character,  Damascus  would 
have  played  the  part  of  capital  more  often.  The 
W.  range  of  the  central  plateau  (J.  el-GfaerlM  or 
Libnln  =  Leiaium)  is  a  dngle  chain  of  Jurassic  lime- 
stme  with  basaltic  intrusions,  very  steeply  inclined  and 
without  passes  under  6000  fl.  The  highest  summit 
reaches  10,200  ft.  (see  Lebanok,  §  6).  This  walls 
off  from  the  rest  of  ^ria  a  narrow  maritime  strip, 
stretching  from  N.  el-Keblr  (Eleutheros)  on  the  N.  to 
Cannel  on  the  S. .  much  interrupted  by  spurs  of  Lebanon , 
very  fertile,  thanks  to  the  heavy  precipitation  on  the 
western  slope,  and  supplied  with  many  harbours, 
good  in  the  days  of  small  sailing  craft.  Communica- 
tion being  difficult  both  with  the  interior  (except  by 
artificial  ways  made  at  great  cost,  such  as  the  French 
mountain  railway  opened  from  Beyrout  vid  Zahleh  to 
Damascus  in  1896),  and  within  the  littoral  strip  itself, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have  not  shared  in  the 
main  currents  of  Syrian  life,  txit  have  been  attracted 
towards  navigation  (see  Phcenicia,  S  9).  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  their  small  territory  vas  recognised 
by  its  constitution  under  Hadrian  as  a  separate  province 
(Syria  Hioenioe).  The  main  floor  of  the  central 

Syrian  plateau  &lb  gradually  N.  and  S.  from  a  scarcely 
perceptible  silt  just  N.  of  Ba'albek,  which  is  the  main 
n'atex- parting  of  Syria.  It  is  an  ancient  lake-bed  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  mod.  '  Lebanon '  district, 
administered  since  1861  as  a  province  independent  of 
the  vildyet  of  Syria.  Along  this  deep  and  easy  upland 
valley  of  el-Bukd'  (anc.  Ccelcsyria).  and  between  the 
flanking  ranges.  Sow  to  N.  the  bead-waters  of  the  'AsE 
(Axios  or  Orontes) :  to  S.  those  of  the  LltAnl  {Leomtes), 
called  in  its  lower  course  el-|^A«mIydi,  whidi  force 
their  way  W.  between  the  S.  butt  of  Lebanon 
and  its  continuation,  the  massif  of  Galilee,  to  the 
sea;  and  those  of  the  Wady  et-Teim,  which,  after 
receiving  the  drainage  of  the  S.  butt  of  Hermon,  be- 
comes Nahr  el-Ket»r  (Jordan),  and  flows  down  into 
the  rift  of  the  GhOr  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Jordan, 
§  3^ ),  where  It  is  dissipated  by  evaporation  at  1 300  ft. 
below  sea-level.  The  Bek&'  and  the  central  plateau 
in  general  terminate  S.  in  a  steep  and  rugged 
hill-system,  rising  to  3860  ft.  in  J.  Jarmak.  This, 
which  is  the  N.  beginning  of  Galilee,  rendm  access 
from  the  S.  diflicult,  and  diverts  the  natural  trunk  road 
eastward  of  the  E.  flankii^  range  and  to  Damascus, 
whence  it  either  gains  the  BuUC  through  the  Barada 
pass  (see  above),  or  it  continues  N.  under  the  E.  flank 
of  Antilibonus,  to  debouch  in  the  'Asi  valley  lower 
down  (near  Hums),  or  it  crosses  the  steppe  N.  or 
NE.  to  Euphrates.  S.  Syria  is  all  that  lies  S. 

of  the  central  plateau  and  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  from 
the  sea  to  the  Euphratean  watershed  and  the  edge  of 
the  steppe-desert,  which  is  here  fringed  in  great  part  by 
lava-fields.  All  this  district  formed  the  Syria  PaUstina 
of  Hadrian's  provincial  arrangement.  It  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  deep  rift  in  which  Jordan  flows  ; 
and  its  eastern  half,  being  thus  in  great  measure  detached 
from  the  wrestem,  and  from  all  maritime  influences,  is 
especially  open  to  infhiences  of  Arabia.  W.  Palestine 
merges  insen«bly  in  the  desert  on  the  S.  For 
further  geographical  details  concerning  S.  ^nrla  see 
Palestine,  S  3^  d. an. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  under  Palestine  (col. 
354^/^)  tl**^-  owing  to  the  geographical  position  of 
BA.  Ikmu.  ^  fauna,  though  in  the  main 

Palsearctic  in  character,  was  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  certain  forms  from  the  Oriental  region 
towards  the  E.  and  from  the  Ethiopiaii  region  towards 
the  S.  Syria,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Palestine,  is  equally 
with  it  subject  to  invasion  from  the  B.,  but  is  naturally 
much  len  oqiowd  to  intraden  from  the  S.,  which, 
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indeed,  in  Palestine,  diiefly  affect  the  hollow  cleft  which 
contain  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  fauna  of  Syria,  like  that  of  Palestine,  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  steppe-,  desert-,  and  rock-fauna,  but  it 
differs  ctHwderably  from  th^  of  southern  or  even  central 
Paleatine  in  the  character  of  its  mammals.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  are  many  animals  with  a  northern 
provenance  found  in  Syria  which  do  not  penetrate  as  far 
S.  as  southern  Palestine,  whilst  the  latter  area  harbours 
many  forms  which  extend  into  the  Peninsula  of  Snai, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia,  but  which  do  not  reach  into  Syria. 
Nehring'  has  recently  pointed  out  that  a  line  which 
leaves  die  coast  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Kartha,  skirts 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Cannel  gnmp  t£  bilk,  and 
then  turns  NE.  to  strike  the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  little  W. 
of  the  exit  (rf  the  Jordan,  corresponds  with  the  lower 
limit  of  the  distribution  of  several  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous Syrian  mammals.  Nehring's  line,  although 
it  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  Galilee,  may  be 
taken  as  the  boundary  of  Syria  considered  from  a  zoo- 
logical standpouL  It  does  not  ttf  course  omespaod 
with  any  historical  limit ;  but  animals  are  seldom  found 
to  respect  political  deliminations. 

N.  of  diia  line  we  find  the  Syrian  variety  of  the  b«ar,  Umu 
itabetlimiit,  which  frequent!  the  hnsbts  of  Lebanon,  Hermon, 
tind  ii  met  with  in  Buhan  and  Gilcaxl  The  badger,  MrUi 
taxta,  like  the  bear,  Mens  to  reach  lu  soutberainost  lunita  in 
the  wooded  and  billy  dittricts  juat  mendonetL  Tb«  nde^at, 
Mutttla  fuioritit,  and  the  ennin^  M.  trmimta,  are  lound  on 
the  klope*  of  Hemoa,  Letwnon,  and  Tabor,  bat  do  not  p*u 
Nehring'i  line.  Tbeir  congener,  M./shta,  the  bcech-nuiteii, 
however, ^weadsthroiigb Palestine,  Theotter,^»r7UPaiiJr«>M, 
it  abo  not  uncommon  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  GaUlee.  The 
striped  hyaeiu,  //^wm  itriaia,  a  noctunial  animiil,  the  tnmting- 
leopwrd,  CjrnaUttrtu  juiahit,  are  amongst  th«  commoner  car- 
oivora,  whilM  Felit  ehaut,  the  juiigle-cat,  ii  fotmd  in  Syria  in 
a  specml  variety.  The  roe-deer,  Cafirealttt  cmpr»m,  leataws  its 
southernmost  Umit  on  the  slopes  of  Stt.  Cannel ;  neiiber  it  nor 
the  fallow^leer  passes  the  above-mentioned  line.  The  Syrian 
wild-ass,  Equtu  /umiMmi^  is  another  conspicuous  form  which 
very  rarely  enter-i  Palestine.  The  wild-boar,  Smt  ter»/a,  is 
more  widely  distributed.  It  frequents  not  only  wooded  and 
marshy  localities,  but  even  the  desert,  where  it  lives  on  roots. 
The  gazelle,  GaaeUa  dertat,  extends  southward  from  Lebanon, 
as  does  the  Syrian  hare,  I'fpJ'*  tyriaeut.  Of  the  enormous 
family  Rodentia,  which  supplies  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
mammals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Alpine-vole,  Micretut 
nmilu,  and  the  water-vole,  M,  atnpkibiut,  are  common  in 
Syria  but  do  not  pass  Nehring's  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  species  of  ground-vole  extend  far  beyond  it,  as  do  ihice 
common  species  of  dormice,  Myaxtit  glit,  the  squirrel-tailed 
dormouse,  M.  niUla.^  the  garden  dormouse,  and  M.  dryat.  The 
Syrian  squirrel,  Scturm  tyrianu,  i*  peculiarly  Syrian,  and 
the  (muched-mormoset  or  souslik,  SftrmefiMUiu  xaitthe^rym' 
Hiu,  is  not  encountered  S.  of  Gileod.  The  gerbUle,  Gtmllmt 
ttmiurut,  is  also  peculiar  to  Syria.  According  to  Nebring,  the 
Psammemyt  mjnnumt  mentioned  under  Palestink  (|  nd)  h 
more  correctly  referred  to  the  genus  Netakia^  and  thus  repre- 
sents one  of  the  intrusive  elements  from  the  Oneotal  tegicm. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  S^rria  has  several 
mammals  pecidiar  to  itself,  and  a  number  which  reach 
their  southernmost  point  in  or  about  Mt  Cannel.  The 
foima  of  this  region  is  farther  diaractetised  hf  the 
absence  of  many  creatures  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  Bible-lands.  Conspicuotis  amongst 
these  are :  the  coo^,  which  recent  research  seems  to 
confine  to  southern  Intestine ;  the  genus  Aaa^,  a 
hedgehog-like  mouse  with  spiny  fur ;  the  fiacinating 
little  jerboas,  and  several  other  rodents  ;  and  the  Sjrrian 
ibex  or  bcden.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
mammalian  faima  of  Syria  (including  a  large  part  of 
Galilee)  differs  considerably  from  that  of  S.  Palestine, 
and  that  probably  there  are  few  spots  on  the  world  of 
so  restricted  an  area  in  which  the  mammals  at  one 
extremity  differ  so  much  from  those  at  the  other  as  they 
do  in  the  little  country  of  Palestine.  A.  E.  s. 

N.  Syria  is  all  that  land  which  lies  N.  of  the  central 
plateau,  and  E.  of  Lebanon ;  but  poUHcally  h  has 
,  T^M,  Kvrla.  ■***3''  tended  to  include  not  wdy 
e-MSMTByzu.  theplaleau itself(there being nosueh 
barrier  to  the  N.  as  the  mountains  of  GaUlee  fcxm  to  the 

1  GMmM,  n,  190a,  p.  309.  See  abo  WMU,  OIZ,  igot, 
P-  394' 
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S.)>  but  also  the  oasis  of  Dnmascm,  between  which  and 
Palestine  intervenes  a  barren  tract.  It  comprises  the 
NE.  steppe  as  for  as  Euphrates,  and  all  the  N.  land  up 
to  Taurus.  Since  this  region  is  most  strictly  *  Syria ' 
and  is  not  treated  elsewhere,  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion is  subjoiued. 

(a)  TJU'Jft^  iasin. — The  Buk&' valley,  after  a  course 
tii  about  loo  m.,  opens  out  in  laL  34*  40'.  The 
mountains  on  either  band  Call  to  gras^  downs,  and  the 
river  'Asl  leaves  the  rocky  gorge  in  whidi  it  has  fallen 
over  3000  ft.  and  expands  at  a  level  of  about  1600  ft. 
into  a  lake  of  30  ni,  area,  formed  in  part  by  an  artificial 
dam  of  ancient  construction.  At  the  head  of  this  stood 
the  ancient  Kadesh ;  at  the  foot  now  stands  ^ums 
(anc.  Smtsa) — to  hcdd  the  pass  between  the  plateau 
valley  and  the  lower  Orontes  lands,  the  heart  of  Syria 
proper  (StUacis).  At  the  same  point  come  in  natuml 
roads  (i)  ft-om  Tripoli  (Tarftbulus)  on  the  W.  coast, 
round  tl»  N.  bujt  of  L-ebanon  by  way  of  the  valley  of 
the  N.  el-Kebir,  {2)  horn  Tadmor  and  Damascus  round 
N.  of  Antilibanus.  Railways  will,  not  improbably, 
be  laid  shortly  over  both  these  r(»ds,  and  Hums  will 
r^ain  its  old  importance.  The  'A^  flows  on  through 
a  widening  valley  about  35  m.  to  the  rich  marshy 
district  of  Hamlt  ( Hamath-Epiphaneia },  to  the  E  of  which 
point  the  steppe  grows  more  do^\'n-Iike  and  habitable  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  while  to  the  W.  rises  a  Ivoail,  low. 
and  fertile  range  {J.  Nusfiriy^)  which  on  the  W.  leaves 
considerable  Uttoral  strips  lure  and  there  of  its  own  crea- 
tion between  itself  and  the  sea.  The  most  important 
of  these  c<mtain5  the  town  el-L&daldyeh  (Laodicea).  The 
range  ends  N.  in  the  abrupt  mass  of  J.  el-Akra'  (Casius), 
5750  ft.,  which  falb  direct  to  the  sea  and  closes  the 
littoral.  A  road  over  J.  Nuseriye  meets,  at  Hamat,  the 
direct  Aleppo  road,  which  continues  the  easiest  route 
from  Eufrfuales. 

Leaving  Ham£t,  the  'A^  bends  somewhat  W.  ol  N. 
and  flows  through  rich  pastures  (el-Ghftb)  bounded  on  the 
£.  t^a  triple  system  of  basaltic  hills  (J.  el-A'li)  with  fertile 
intervals,  which  contain  DUmo'ous  remains  of  ancient 
inhabitation.  It  passes  successively  the  sites  of  Larissa 
(Sejar)  and  Apamea  (Kal'at  el-Mudilc),  and  after  a 
course  of  50  m.  from  Hamftt,  is  turned  sharply  W.  by 
a  rocky  obstruction  (Jisr  el-Ijadid)  and  hugs  the  N. 
butt  of  J.  Nu^grlye.  To  the  N.  in  the  line  of  its  former 
coime  now  opens  out  a  wide  plain  (el-'Amk) ,  partly  filled 
by  a  marshy  lake  (Bahr-et-Abyad,  or  Ah-Deniz)  into 
which  it  once  flowed,  and  where  it  once  met  important 
tributaries,  the  Afrin  and  the  Kara  Su.  These  now 
feed  the  lake  which  discharges  into  the  'A^  by  the 
channel,  Nahr  el-Kowsit.  The  Afrin  flows  down  a 
broad  valley  (anc.  CjfrrkeiHea)Srom  theNE. ,  vrtiidi  pro- 
longs the  plain  far  up  towards  Eaphrates  and  carries 
a  trunk  road  thitherward,  which  crosses  a  low  vrater- 
parting  £.  of  'Ain  Tib  and  strikes  the  great  river  at 
Bire  jik,  or  following  the  valley  of  the  SijOr  at  Carchemish 
a  few  miles  S.  The  proposed  Baghdad  railway  will 
ascend  the  Afrin  valley  after  descending  that  of  Kara  Su. 
The  Kara  Su  comes  from  the  N.  bringing  the  eastward 
drainage  of  S.  AmBnus.  A  natural  road  leads  up  its 
valley  to  its  source  on  the  marshy  sill  of  ZinjIrU 
(1650  ft.),  and  there  forks  (i)  W.  through  the  lowest 
Amanus  passes  to  Cilicia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  (a)  NE. 
into  the  valley  of  Mar'ash  and  ancient  Commagene. 
Ancient  remains  of  a  palatial  Assyrian  Ccntress  of  va 
importance  suitable  to  its  strategic  poution  have  been 
exidoredat  Zinjlrli  by  Dr.  VonLuschan(F(»TREss,  §5). 
From  the  'Amk  plain  a  direct  road  also  leads  due  E.  to 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  near  Rakka  (Thapsacus).  The 
deep  and  fertile  region  in  which  all  these  waters  and  roads 
meet  is  the  natural  centre  of  N.  Syria,  and  accordingly  the 
locality  in  which  its  greatest  city  of  andquity,  Andoch, 

t  'A^  in  Anb-s 'rebel,'  and  the  title  is  variously  explained 
by  the  turbulence,  the  tnaccenibillty,  or  the  anti-H«ccan  diicc- 
tioa  of  this  Btream.  But  it  is  unttonbtedly  derived  ori^nally 
from  the  same  udsit  nadve  name  whim  die  Grades  wrote 
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was  dtuated  (see*ANTtocH,  1 1 ).  The  modern  Antftkieh 
lies  near  the  point  at  whkb  the  'A^,  having  at  last 
rounded  the  butt  of  J.  NusSriye,  is  about  to  plunge 
SW.  into  a  gorge  worn  down  between  that  range  and 
the  S.  masses  cS  Amanus.  Through  this  it  falls  about 
150  ft.  in  10  m.  to  the  sea  in  a  series  of  unnavigable 
rapids.  On  the  small  deltaic  fan  N.  of  its  mouth  stands 
Suediab  (anc.  SeUucia  <f  Pieria)  which  was  the  port  of 
Antioch.  But  the  unsheltered  character  of  the  port  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  road  in  this  goi^e  have  caused  N. 
Syrian  trade  to  seek  the  more  distant  Alexandretta 
{Iskanderiin),  which  liesNR  of  the  plain  of  Antioch  and 
behind  the  S.  extension  of  Amanus,  here  crossed  by  the 
low  col  of  Beilfin  (3330  ft. },  about  to  be  pierced  the 
Aleppo  railway.  The  whole  ooune  .of  the  'Asi  is  about 
170  m. 

{b)  Commagene. — To  the  N.  of  the  'Asl  basin  a  small 
district  intervenes  before  Taurus  closes  Syria.  It  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  heights  in  which  the  Afrin  and  Kara 
Su  ris&  These  heights  stari  from  Euphnites  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sfijiir,  and  run  NW.  to  'Ain  Tab ;  thence 
theybendsharplytotheSW.,riseinKurdDagh  to  4.500 
ft. ,  and  are  linked  to  Amanus  by  the  ZinjMi  silL  The 
hollow  N.  of  them  is  divided  into  two  t»sins  by  a  low 
swell  running  N.  from  Kurd  Dagh  to  Taurus.  The  W. 
basin  drains  W.  by  the  Ak  Su  through  a  rift  in  Amanus 
to  the  Cilician  Jihun  (Pyramus),  and  is  the  territory  of 
Mar'ash  (Germaniceia):  it  communicates,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  rest  of  Syria  readily  by  way  oi  Zinjirli. 
The  E.  basin  drains  to  the  Euphrates,  looks  eastward,  and 
communicates  less  readily  with  the  lands  to  the  S.  This 
is  the  ancient  Commagene  proper  (Assyr.  A*«irmk^),  of 
which  Samosata  (Sumeisat)  wascapitaL  Two  imp<Mlant 
crossings  of  Euphrates,  at  Samosata  and  Zeugma 
(BIrejik),  placed  it  in  communication  with  N.  Meso- 
potamia and  especially  Edessa  (Urfa). 

(e)  The  Ei^hraUan  plains. — To  £.  of  the  'Asl  basin 
lies  the  lean  steppe-like  plateau  described  above  as 
sloping  E.  to  Euphrates.  It  is  one  in  fbrmation  with 
the  Arabian  desert  which  limits  Palestine  on  the  E. ,  but 
more  fertile  by  reason  of  higher  latitude  and  greater 
precipitation.  It  must  be  reckoned  therefore  to  habit- 
able Syria.  It  is  limited  on  the  S.  by  the  ridge  already 
mentioned,  which  runs  NE.  to  Euphrates  fr<Hn  Anti- 
libanus, and  along  whose  S.  foot  lies  a  diain  of  oases, 
marking  a  natural  route  from  Damascus  to  the  E.  Of 
these  the  chief  are  Karietein  \Nesala)  and  Tadmor 
{Palmyra),  both  just  on  the  vci^e  of  Arabia,  The 
rolling  downs  to  the  N,  of  this  chain  once  contained  a 
lai^  number  of  villages,  dependent  on  wells,  whose 
ruins  have  been  exf^ored  by  De  VogO&  Burton,  Dralte, 
Ostrup  and  others.  This  r^ion  is  now  deserted 
owing  to  its  '  nomadisation '  h^  the  migrant  Anazeb 
Bedouins,  who  have  been  pressing  N.  from  central 
Arabia  since  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  latitude  of 
J.  A'lS,  whose  E.  slopes  fall  insensibly  into  it,  the 
plateau  is  still  steppe-like ;  but  immediately  N.  of  this 
point  occur  a  series  of  pans,  whose  northern  limit  is  the 
ridge  which  bounds  Commagene  on  the  S.  These  pans 
receive  water  draining  S.  from  that  ridge,  and  are  all 
of  more  or  less  saline  character.  Of  the  two  principal 
ba«ns,  that  on  the  E.  receives  a  watercourse  (N,  el- 
Dahnb),  which  rises  just  S.  of  Membij  (HUrapolis)  and 
ends  in  the  great  lebakka  (salt-pan)  of  Jabul.  That  on 
the  W,  is  more  fertile  and  better  supplied  with  fresh 
springs.  It  receives  the  Kowaik.  which  rises  near 
'  Ain  Tab,  and  ends  in  a  tract  of  permanent  saline  inunda- 
tion (Mat)  near  I^ennisiln.  Fine  pasturage  smronndsit, 
and  its  lower  lands  are  arable.  This  is  die  ancient  dis- 
tria  Chalybonitis,  which  now  supports  Aleppo  (Haleb  ; 
ana  CA<ii5^-Arraa),a  town  of  65,000  inhabitantsand 
the  successor  of  Antioch.  Through  it  lie  the  directest 
route  from  Asia  Minor  to  Baghdad,  or  Babylonia,  which 
crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka  ( Thapsacus),  and  the 
easiest  road  from  S.  Syria  to  the  same  point  or  to  the 
more  northern  crosung  at  Bire  jik  {Zevgma). 
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For  S.  SyrU  see  under  Palestinb  uid  Procnicia.    For  N. 
Sym  we  Burckhvdt.  Travtit  in  Syri»  (iSaa);  Porter,  five 
Vtmrt  M  DamatctiM  (1B5O :  Burton  and 
T.  Bfttliognphy.  Dnke,  Umxpi«r*d  Sjrut  (187a) ;  Ains- 
worth,  Narr»tiv9  »f  iht  Euphrmtn  Ex- 
ptditiattix'S&Vi',  HuBHUHidPuch>tein,jr(umwi^mA9TAw, 
etc  (1S90):  and  a  recentaccount  of  put  or  the  E.  Meppel^  H.  C 
Butler,  In  the  Amtrican  JovmtU  of  AreAteol»ty,  sencs  »,  4 
(1400):  cp  alio  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittebmer  turn  Ptraittkat 
C0^<i9Dci),  and  Blunt,  A^#»Wfr'/<l«£a!M»'«(0*7q)-  The 
■ummarr  by  Recliw,  Giogr,  Unto,  {Aiie  AniMtmrt)  b  very 

Sood  (iB84i;  and  Tor  more  ncent  stMutk^  m  well  as  local 
•tail,  M  CoiDel,  Sjrie,  LOam  H  PtUttHtu  (i8g6). 

D.  O.  H. 


II.  HtSTORV 

The  region  wbidi  we  designate  as  Sjrria  has  never 

instituted  a  political  unity  ;  of  itself  a  proof  that  it  is 
- .  .  not,  like  Egypt  or  the  Euphrates-coimtiy, 
■wH  *  single  land  held  together  by  common' 
"y*^  conditions  of  living.  There  is  no  river  to 
furnish  a  natural  channel  of  inter-communicatioD  and 
bond  ol  union.  For  the  same  reason,  there  has  never 
been  any  such  separate  entity  as  a  Syrian  dviUsation  ; 
in  this  respect  also,  precisely  as  in  things  political,  the 
various  districts  gravitated  towards  the  countries  of  the 
neighbouring  great  civilisations.  If  Syria  as  an  idea 
has  maintained  its  existence  for  millennia,  it  is  possible 
to  see  in  this  also  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  conception  of  the  world.  For  it  is  to  the 
ancKut  geographical  diviucHi  associated  «rith  that  cou- 
ception  that  the  idea  of  Syria  owed  its  origin,  and  iu 
revival  upon  the  foil  <^  Assjrrla,  after  the  Assyrian 
ascendancy  had  well-nigh  sent  it  to  oblivion. 

Suri-Syria  is  closed  in  by  the  two  civilisation-areas  of 
Bftbylc»ia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  its  develtqnnent 


•.BelftttMU. 


was  determined  by  them.   Being  separ- 


ated from  the  Egyptian  area  by  Pales- 
tine, it  was  not  so  directly  inflneniied  from  that  ude. 

llie  movements  of  nations,  the  imnugrations,  to 
which  it  is  exposed  are,  mainly,  those  from  the  S. 
(Arabia)  and  those  from  the  N.,  by  way  of  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  first  are  those  of  the  Semites ; 
the  second,  those  of  the  peoples  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  Hittite  because  they  stand  to  Asia  Minor, 
the  seat  of  the  ^atti  or  ^eta,  in  a  relation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Semitic  immigrants  to  Babylonia.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  the  population  of  Syria  is  in 
the  main  a  mixture  of  both  racial  elements,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  millennia  and  centuries  representatives 
now  of  the  one,  now  of  the  other,  give  the  prevailing 
character  to  the  v^le. 

For  any  knowledgs  of  the  oonditions  in  detail  we 
must  turn,  fix  the  remoter  antiquity  exclusively,  for 
—  .  later  times  chiefly,  to  the  accounts  we 

bitormation.  °f  the  neighbouring  peoples- 

primarily  of  the  Assyrian -Babylonian, 
and  then  also  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors.  The  soil  of 
the  country  itself  has  as  yet  yielded  but  few  documents. 
Of  these,  for  the  older  time,  the  monuments  excavated 
at  Zenjirli-Sam'al  are  of  primary  importance.  The 
many  monuments  bearing  Hittite  inscriptions,  which 
the  stn)  of  Syria,  both  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that 
geographical  expression  (Hamath,  Aleppo,  Mar'ai,  Car- 
chemish)  and  in  the  wider  (tlie  eastern  borderlands  of 
Asia  Minor),  has  yielded,  still  remain  undeciphered. 

The  oldest  Babylonian  period  shows  Syria  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  Babylonia  as  afterwards  to 
Assyria.    Sargon.  of  Agade  and  Naram- 
ibTK^mifc  must  have  directed   their  armies 

thither  predsely  as  was  afterwards  done 
by  Tiglath-pileser  T. ,  Shalmaneser  II. ,  and  the  later 
Assyrian  kings.  That  Sargon  went  forth  to  Amurru 
(Palestine)  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Omina,  and 
'  Sargon  subjugated  and  settled  all  Syria '  u  said  of 
that  monarch  exactly  as  Shalmaneser  II.  and  others 
might  have  had  h  said  of  them. 

In  the  time  of  Naram-Sin  and  the  period  that 
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followed,  at  least  down  to  that  of  the  first  dynasty 
_  .     of  Babylon,  the  ascendancy  in  Syria  is 

n*H(^^  already  held  by  that  Semitic  wave  of  immi- 

V"*'*^  gration  which  we  regard  as  the  second  and 
call  the  Canaanite.  At  that  time,  accordingly,  Syria 
must,  like  Babylonia  ttselt  have  received  a  ctmsideraUe 
influx  of  populatioQ  of  this  race  and  language.  The 
next  Semitic  wave  consists  of  the  Aramaeans,  whose 
lordship  in  Syria  does  not  emerge  until  comparativdy 
late.  Until  that  event,  accordingly,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  and  even  later, 
'Canaanite'  dialects — i.e.,  languages  like  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician — must  have  been  spoken  in  Syria.  Even  as 
late  as  the  aghth  century  ac,  we  can  learn  from  the 
inscriptions  of  ZenJIrli-Sun'al  that  the  infiuence  of  the 
Aramaic  had  still  to  struggle  with  the  older  Canaanite 
dialects.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  of  Hasan  Beyli, 
not  far  from  Zenjlrli,  and  inscriptions  of  Zmjirii  dating 
from  the  ninth  century  (of  Kalammu  bar  [1]  Qaja) 
show,  indeed,  that  by  that  time  the  Semitic  language 
of  ordinary  intercourse  must  already  have  become 
Aramaic,  but  at  the  same  time  exfaiUt  ptu«ly  Canaan- 
ite forms  of  speech,  closely  corresponding  to  Phcenidan. 

In  the  middle  ctf  the  second  miUenniom  we  find  a 
Hittite  pet^^i  the  Mitani,  masters  of  Mesopotamia 

IS  mtUUi  "'^  ^'  ^y^^  (l^anigalbat  =  Melitcne). 
Md        Thougfli  Ihey  are  the  first  people  of  this 
race  which  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to 

xtgypuaiL  diggoy^  on  Syrian  soil,  we  must  not 
therefore  crachule  that  they  were  the  first  to  force  thai 
way  thither.  On  the  contrary,  it  seons  as  if  we  were 
able  to  trace,  in  the  Amama  despatdta,  the  existence 
of  an  old^  Hittite  layer  of  population  even  in  Palestine 
(such  names  as  Sura-sar  are  unquestionably  '  Hittite'). 
Both  phenomena  alike  are  to  be  inter^M^ted  as  conse- 
quences of  a  larger  Hittite  migration  into  or  conquest 
of  Syria,  advancing  from  N.  to  S. ,  in  other  words,  in 
the  opposite  dhwtion  to  that  of  the  Semitie  immigration. 

To  the  same  period  belong  also  the  Egyptian  con- 
quests of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
How  far  the  Egyptian  lordship  over  Syria  was  in  point  of 
fact  extended  by  these,  hardly  admits  of  ascertainment ; 
but  the  princes  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  hardly  have  accepted  the  ^lyptian  cuserainty  for 
any  longer  pCTiod  thui  that  during  whidh  the  Pharaoh 
was  in  a  position  at  any  time  to  despatch  an  army 
against  them.  Thus  in  N.  Syria  relations  will  have 
{xevailed  towards  Egypt,  similar  to  those  which  under 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib  prevailed  towards  the  adjacent 
border  countries  of  Asia  Minor  (Tabal,  ^ilak). 

In  the  Amama  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  three  powers  keeping  an  eye  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine  :  Bat^lcmia  (under  the  lordship  of  the  Kass- 
ites),  the  Mitani,  and  the  state  of  the  (Jatti  or  ^eta  in 
Asia  Minor.  Of  these  the  Qatti  wotild  seem  to  have 
been  at  that  time  the  most  dangerous  to  the  influence 
of  EgypL  Again  and  again  mention  is  made  of  the 
advance  of  princes  of  Heta  into  the  Bek&'. 

In  the  thirteenth-twelfth  century  E^pt  is  powerless, 
until  under  Ramses  II.  it  again  takes  up  a  somewhat 
more  vigorous  foreign  policy.  During  this  interval 
Syria  was  naturally  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  great 
powers,  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  Amama  letters  that  Ramses  in  the 
twelfth  century  comes  into  conflict  with  the  ^eta  in 
northem  Palestine  and  Cajlesyrio.  In  the  interval  the 
movement  which  we  find  already  in  existence  in  the 
fourteenth  century  must  have  been  completed,  and 
Syria  have  follen  in  the  main  under  the  power  of  the 
Hittite  state.  The  fourteenth-thirteenth  century  would 
thus  be  the  time  which  witnessed  a  Hittite  predominance 
in  Syria  and  saw  Syria  drawn  politically  into  closer 
connecUcm  with  the  Hittite  empire.  AH  the  great 
Syrian  dties  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  yifm  at  this  period 
governed  by  viceroys  or  vassal  princes  of  the  Hittite 
soverdgn :   from  Commagene  to  the  valley  of  the 
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Orontes,  in  Malatia,  Mar'a£,  Aleppo,  Hamath,  and 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  the  sovereign^  of  the  Hittites 
was  otabliahed.  From  this  period,  we  may  be  sure, 
Cabchsiiisk  on  the  Euphrates  also  was  reckoned  a 
Hittite  city.  It  must  have  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Hittite  nile  in  central  Syria,  for  with  the  Assyrians 
later  it  passed  as  the  capital  of  Syria,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  Hittite,  and  they  called  its  king  also,  without 
qualifying  phrase,  the  Hittite  (tjfatti)  king. 

The  advance  of  the  l^atli  southwards  over  Cilicia 
mast  have  occurred  Id  connection  with  these  move- 
ments. For  if  their  power  had  its  seat  in  Asia  Minor 
and  on  the  Halys,  they  would  have  needed  first  to 
overthrow  the  Mitani  power  in  ^anigalbat,  if  they  had 
wished  to  force  their  way  through  Meiitene  and  Com- 
magene.  Stn^ies  with  this  power  were  not  wanting ; 
the  Amaroa  letters  tell  of  a  victory  of  Dufratta  of 
Mitani  over  the  Hittite  king,  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mitani  was  accomplished  by  Assyria. 

The  Mitani  and  their  successw^,  accordingly,  held 
northern  Syria,  whilst  the  advance  proper  of  the  Hittites 
upon  Cilicia  (the  KuS  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions) 
appears  to  have  been  made  through  the  'Cilician  Gates' 
and  through  Cilicia  and  over  Amanus. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  learn  also  from  the  Amama 
letteis  that  Assyria  under  Aiur-uballit  is  beginning  to 
14  AmtMH       ^  dangerous  to  its  overlord,  the 
otSmSil      ^''"^  °^  Babylon,  and  to  arouse  his 
01       yxia.     jealousy  as  well  as  that  of  the  king 
oi  the  Mitani.     Soon  afterwards,   under  Ramman 
(Adad)-nirari  I.  and  Shalmaneser  I. ,  Assyria  broke  the 
powo"  of  the  Mitani,  and  thus  subdued  Mesopotamia, 
settling  it  in  port  with  Assyrian  colonists,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending also  westwards  of  the  Euphrates.  Sialmaneser 
I.  took  possession  of  the  lands  to  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
and  subjugated  Kumani  as  well  as  Musri — i.e.,  Cappa- 
docia,  at  least  between  Taurus  and  Anti-taurus.  In 
other  words,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Mitani  empire  and  brought  that  power  to  an  end. 

In  doing  so,  As^nia  at  the  same  time  stepped  into 
the  place  Aat  the  Mitani  had  occupied  over  agaiiut  the 
(^atti,  and  this  new  acquaintance  thrust  itself  in  almost 
like  a  wedge  between  the  original  land  of  the  ^atti  and 
their  new  acquisitions.  The  territory  of  the  ^atti 
would  in  the  event  of  any  fresh  advances  of  Assyria 
through  Cilicia  down  to  the  sea  be  torn  in  two.  The 
neoesiaiy  consequence  would  then  have  been  that  the 
Assyrians  wouM  be  compdled,  as  were  the  Mitani  kings 
in  the  Amama  period,  to  go  to  war  with  the  kings  of 
the  tfatti,  in  which  all  Syria  from  Com  magene  south- 
ward would  hive  been  involved. 

The  H^tti,  however,  were  apparently  spared  this 
struggle  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Assyrian  power 
IB.  mttlta      ^  Tuknlti-Nlnib  L,  and  by 

mnA  efiorts  to  secure  his  position  in  Baby- 

_    Ionia  before  pressing  westward.  This 
Clijr|itun.    happened  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
in  this  way  the  ^atti  were  enabled  to  develop  and 
establish  themselves  in  Syria  onrtisturbed  by  the  new 
and  dangerouq  enemy. 

The  advance  <^  Egypt  under  Rameses  did  not 
(Turtail  this  Hittite  territory,  for  in  spite  of  all  alleged 
trium|dis  over  the  '  miserable  ^eta '  Rameses  acknow- 
ledged their  lordship  over  Syria,  the  mutually-recog- 
nised frontier  having  been  possibly  the  Nahr  el-Kelb 
near  BeirOt,  if  not  some  river  still  more  to  the  S. 

By  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
expressed  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
Ramses  and  I;Jetasar — an  alliance  rendered  famous  by 
the  preservation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty' — was  effected 
a  definition  of  political  rights  in  Syria  of  great  import- 
ance ;  the  Phiu^h  renounced  his  rights  in  Syria  in 
fovour  of  the  Hittite  king,  and  thus  the  country  which 
hitherto  had  been  in  theory  h^ptian  now  became 
Hittite. 

1  See  WMM  MfG  igtn,  no.  5  (ff{eytA-a-rM\ 
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This  theory  was  taken  advantage  of  and  zealously 
[»«ssed  1^  Assyria.  If  in  the  sequel  Syria  figures  with 
the  Assyrians  as  '  Qatti  land,'  they  employ  this  designa- 
tion because  they  come  forward  as  lawfid  heirs  to  the 
Hittite  claims. 

The  same  period  which  witnessed  the  subjugation  of 
the  ^atti  saw  also  the  gradual  pressing  forward  of  the 
-  _  Aramieans  into  Syria.    Already  in  the 

Amama  letters  we  find  mention  of  the 
ablamfi,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand  the 
Aramaic  bedouins.  Rammin  (Adad)-nirari  I.  and 
Shalmaneser  I.  fought  with  Aramasans  mainly  on 
Mesopotamian  territory,  and  similarly  also,  about  xioo, 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  speaks  of  straggles  with  Aranuean 
at)lam&  who  had  forced  their  way  across  the  Enphrates 
into  Mesopotamia. 

The  mgn  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  tx-ought  with  it  a 
renewed  advance  on  the  [»rt  of  Assyria  along  the  paths 
IT  Tirlath  already  been  trodden  by 

nilMMr  L  '  Shalmaneser   I.      Pressing  across  the 

pueaeri,  Euphrates  through  Melitene  to  Kumani 
and  Musri,  Tiglath-pileser  became  master  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  forma  territory  of  the  Mitani  which 
belonged  to  him  as  lord  of  Mesopotamia.  This  was 
not  possible  without  a  previous  clearing  ont  of  other 
invaders.  For  now  also  the  '  Hittite'  tribes  of  the  N. 
were  sedung  to  make  their  way  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria,  a  counter-current  to  the  Aramaean  immigration. 
Tiglath-pileser  names  the  peoples  of  the  Kummuh — 
who  thus,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  gave  their  name  to  the 
country — of  the  Musid,  and  Kf^ka,  as  having  been 
repelled  by  him  from  Mesopotamia.  The  people  in 
question  are  racially  of  the  same  kindred  as  the  then 
masters  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hittite  empire.  This 
empire  was,  of  course,  still  more  profoundly  affected  by 
this  same  movement  of  population,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Sargon  II.  in  the  eighth  century,  it  reappears  still 
under  the  name  of  Muskl 

These  peoples  thus,  firom  the  present  period  onward, 
constituted  Itie  population  of  the  borderlands  ttf  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Asia  Minor  itself.  The  T^avX  emptre 
also,  accordingly,  was  the  scene  of  new  displacements 
of  population.  From  a  statement  of  Tiglath-pileser  we 
learn,  too,  that  the  collision  with  the  I^atti  empire 
which  had  not  yet  occurred  under  Shalmaneser  I. ,  was 
no  longer  delayed.  The  Hittite  king — this  b  our  only 
reminder  of  the  existence  of  a  Hittite  power  at  alt  at 
diis  poiod — was  defeated  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  the 
way  to  N.  Phoenicia  was  once  more  open,  and  with  it 
access  to  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Tiglath-pileser  I.  pressed  on  as  far  as  to  Arvad,  the 
most  northern  city  of  PhtEnicia,  and  so  found  himself 
on  territwy  which  had  formerly  been  recognised  by 
Rameses  as  Hittite,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  cut 
off  the  Hittite  possessions  in  Syria  from  the  mother 
country  forther  N.  He  tells  us  how  (in  Arvad)  he 
received  gifts  from  the  ■  king  of  Egypt ' — amongst  them 
a  crocodile,  apes,  and  the  like.  This  means  nothing 
either  more  or  less  than  that  the  then  Pharaoh — his 
name  is  not  recorded — recognised  him  as  conqueror  of 
the  ti^atti  and  as  heu-  of  the  ri^ts  which  had  been 
ceded  to  these  by  Rameses  11.  As^a  thus  had 
become  the  rightful  successor  of  Egypt  in  Sjma. 

Even  Tiglath-pileser  I.  advanced  by  the  most 
northerly  route  to  N.  Phcenicia.  Though  recognised 
by  Egypt  he  had  not  yet  gained  the  recognition  of  the 
^atti  nor,  above  all,  that  of  the  brok^-up  Syrian 
vassal  -  states  or  provinces  themselves.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  was  the  attitude  of  these  states  — 
Carchemish,  Alqipo,  and  those  further  to  the  S.  That 
matters  would  not  have  been  settled  without  an  appeal 
to  arms  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  come  as  far  as  that,  for  once  more,  as  pre- 
viously at  the  death  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  the  Assyrian 
power  speedily  collapsed. 

In  this  way  Syria  was  rid  at  one  and  the  same  time 
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of  both  iti  lords,  for  the  Hittite  power  tbo  must  at  that 
itt  ll,L.|>  ufL  P*"*"*  have  becD  severdy  shaken  by 
t^tSt  irruptions  of  the  Muski  and  others, 

5Q  precluded  from  effective  inler- 
ventioa  in  the  affairs  of  Syria.  Syria,  therefore,  exactly 
as  Palestine,  was  in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries 
virtually  left  to  itself  and  at  liberty  to  follow  its  own 
political  development  independently  of  the  great  powers : 
as  such  at  this  date  come  into  account  uot  only  Egypt 
and  Assyria  but  also  Bat^lonia.  In  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  arose  the  kingdoms  of  David  and  of  Hiram, 
in  Syria  a  number  of  states  with  populations  essentially 
of  one  and  the  same  character,  a  mixture  of  Hittite  and 
Anuntean.  Needless  to  say,  under  these  conditions 
the  Anunsean  immigration  went  on  with  much  less 
impediment  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  strong 
and  great  power  had  held  sway.  We  have  evidence 
for  this  Aramaean  advance  in  occasional  statements 
made  by  later  Assyrian  kings  r^arding  the  time  in 
question.  Thus  Sbalmaneser  II.  bears  witness  that 
under  the  Assyrian  king  Aiur-irbl  the  Aram«ans  had 
takm  posssasioa  cf  ntni  (see  Pbthos)  on  the  Sagur. 

This  movement  will  have  been  in  the  tenth  century, 
for  fi-om  the  second  tialf  of  that  century  onwards  we  are 

Itt  Ai^1^.Baafp  '"K"'"  ^^^^  *°  follow  the  course  of  the 
.  ■  '  Assyrian  kings  (from  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
onwards).  In  the  ninth  century  A^ur- 
nasir-pal  begins  anew  to  expand.  He  b^ios  by 
subju^Uing  the  Aram^n  states  which  had  in  the 
meantime  sprung  up  in  Mesopot^unia  {the  most  im- 
portant of  them  was  BIt-Adini  which  had  its  centre 
about  Ijanan),  and  next'  he  proceeds  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  remark  that 
be  did  not  follow  quite  the  same  route  as  had  been 
taken  by  his  two  predecessors  Shalmaneser  I.  and 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  Whilst  they  took  possession  of  the 
territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  Mitanl  and  from 
this  base  were  thus  able,  after  the  conquest  ef  the  Qatti, 
to  make  their  way  to  the  sea,  ASur-na^-pal  advanced 
direct  throu^  Syria  proper.  He  already  possessed  legal 
claims  to  the  '  Hsitti  land' — for  as  such  Syria  is  now  con- 
stantly represented  by  the  Assyrians,  whilst  the  ^atti  land 
proper  on  the  Halys  is  henceforward  known  as  Muski. 
The  development  which  had  gone  on  in  the  interval 
appears  from  what  ASur-nasir-pal  tells  us.  In  the  N. 
it  was  Kummul),  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  that 
was  always  most  fully  exposed  to  the  Assyrian  influence, 
and  it  acknowledged  the  Assyrian  sovereignty  im- 
mediately upon  the  subjugation  of  the  Aramaean  states 
of  Mesopotamia.  The  region  to  the  S.  of  Kummu^ 
emtvaced  in  Aiur-iia^<i»I's  time  the  slate  of  Car- 
cbembh,  now  called  the  ct^nlal  of  l^ttiland  (see  above, 
{  13).  Its  king  submitted  In  like  manner  without 
a  struggle,  thus  recognising  the  claims  of  Assyria. 
Westward  of  this  had  grown  up  a  state  which  included 
the  northern  portion  of  Syria  proper  (substantially 
Cyrrhestica)  from  the  borders  of  Carchemish — let  us 
say  the  Sagur — southwards  to  the  mountains  of  the 
No^rl ;  its  southern  and  eastern  neighbour  here  may 
have  been  Hamath,  of  which  ASur-nasir-pal  for  very 
good  reasons  says  nothing.  The  new  state  was  that  of 
Patin  (see  Paddan-arah),  which  had  Libuma  or 
Lubama  for  its  king,  and  Kunalua  or  Kinalia  as  its 
capital.  Libuma  did  not  submit  until  his  capital  had 
been  besieged.  In  the  southern  No^iri  range,  that  is 
in  the  mountains  of  N<Hth  niQenicia,  ASur-nasir-pal 
founded  an  Assyrian  colony  in  Aribua.'  Of  any 
farther  steps  he  took  Aiur-na^-pal  tells  us  nothing ; 
but  the  state  of  aflairs  under  his  successor  shows  us 
what  occurred  in  the  immediately  following  years  in  this 
Aramaean  state  in  the  'Amk. 

Sbalmaneser  II,  proceeded  immediately  in  the  first 

1  From  the  order  of  the  annals  it  UpoMible  to  doabt  whether 
this  happened  in  876  or  in  868  B.C.  Hie  latur  date  is  probably 
to  be  imferred.  _ 

9  IPil'at  el-Arba^,  ESE.  from  A-UdalfifAl  see  Sanda  tn 

AfyAG,  igaa,  78. 
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years  of  his  reign  to  strengthen  his  hcdd  on  the  terribxy 
an  a>..i....«.«.  TT  which  ASur-naar-pal  bad  sub- 
90.  Bh.lmanWWT  U.  .^^^^         MesoJoUmia  and 

Syria.  Kummu^,  BIt-Adini,  and  Carchemish  had  to 
submit,  or  were  overthrown.  In  place  of  the  single  state 
of  Patin,  however,  Shalmaneser  set  up  in  the  same  area 
several  smaller  states.  Uburna  had  thus  to  share  his 
dominion  with  the  vanous  i^inoea  of  the  districts  of  bis 
former  territory — perhaps  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement 
of  ASur-na«r'pal's  on  the  principle  of  divide  tt  intern. 
Shalmaneser  mentions  name  Mutallu  of  Gurgum, 
Hani  or  H^y^  Gabar  of  Sam'al,  Sapalulme,  and 
afterwards  Kalpanmda^  of  Patin  in  853.  Thus,  on  this 
first  campaign  which  carried  him  to  the  Amanus, 
Shalmaneser  kept  hunself  practioUly  within  the  limits 
of  Patin,  irtiich  had  recognised  the  Assyrian  overlordship. 
Some  years  later  (in  854)  he  already  names  along  with 
this  the  people  or  tribe  of  Gusi  (or  Agusi),  which  had  its 
seat  near  Arpad  under  its  prince  Arame,  and  (in  the  X. ) 
Lalli  of  Mclitene. 

The  same  expedition  was  destined  to  b'ing  the  whole 
of  Syria  or  Hattiland  under  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  the 
course  of  it  explains  why  formerly  ASur-nasir-pol  had 
advanced  by  the  'Amk-route.  For  the  territory  of 
Hamath,  and  that  immediately  adjcrining  it  on  the  S.. 
were  at  that  time  the  seat  of  a  greater  power  which 
possessed  the  ascendancy  over  Central  Syria.  Here  in 
the  tenth-ninth  century  Damascus  (q.v. )  had  developed 
into  a  principal  state.  Shalmaneser  II.  reckons  up  the 
■olliea'of  Benhadad(Bir-'idri) — >.«.,  vassal  states  whidi 
had  to  render  military  serrioe — in  854  B.C.  and  foUow- 
ing  years  thus  :  Hamath,  ^ue,  Musri,  North  Phisnida, 
the  'Arabians,'  Ammoo. 

The  humiliation  of  Damascus  was  the  task  which 
henceforward  confronted  Syria.  Shalmaneser  grappled 
with  it  in  vain.  Even  in  843  whoi  Hazad  was  be^^ed 
in  Damascus  it  was  found  impossible  to  force  him  to  sub- 
mit On  the  other  band,  from  that  year  we  hear  00  more 
of  any  *  allies.'  Assyrian  politics  had  drawn  them  all 
over  to  the  Assyrian  side.  The  question  of  adherence  to 
Damascus  or  to  Assyria  is  at  this  period  the  decisive  one 
for  every  prince  in  H^^^i-'^^'  accordingly  the 

one  of  supreme  importance  for  Israel  also  (see  Jehu). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Shahnaneser  (832) 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  Patin ;  but  it  was  cjiielled 

31  T.alarkiim.  (Shflmaneser,  Ob.  JA7  f  )-  The 
XI.  ijasor  smga.  u-quTjI^s  connected  with  the  change 

of  government  and  the  reign  of  Sani£i-Ramman  (Adad) 
IV.  left  Syria,  in  particular  Damascus,  in  much  freedom. 
Ramman  (Adad)-nirari  III.  was  the  first  to  get  energetic- 
ally  to  work  again.  Mari'  of  Damascus  made  sub- 
mission to  him,  and  thus  all  ^atti-land  aduMwledfed 
Assyrian  siuerainty.  At  the  same  time  'Amurri*  abo, 
down  to  its  most  southerly  extremity  Edom,  was 
subjugated,  and  thus  Assyria  now  went  bej-ond  the 
limits  of  the  claims  which  could  be  inferred  merely  from 
the  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Pharaoh  under 
Tiglath-pileser  I.*  Henceforward,  acctMrdingly,  Amumi 
also  is  included  in  the  exptession  '  ^laiti-land.'  We 
are  unable  to  say  how  far  drcumstances  of  the  A  mama 
period  were  held  to  justify  the  claims  made  (cp  §  13). 

Next  follows  a  period  of  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  bringing  along  with  it  greater  freedom  far  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Mention  is  made  of  risings  in  Damascus 
(773)  more  particularly  in  Hadrak  (Hatarikka) 
(773,  765,  755).  The  latter  roust  thus  at  that  period 
have  been  a  town  of  importance  in  Syria.  ProbaUy 
Aramaon  [Minoes  sought  to  estabUsh  a  kingdom  there. 

The  powerlessness  of  Assyria  had  as  one  of  its  results 
that  the  northern  part  of  Syria  came  tmder  the  influence 
of  the  Urarti,  which  at  that  time  was  strongly  asserting 

1  I.e.,  the  name  Ta\  of  the  Aramaic  iaacripdoa  in  CfS, 
S  no.  7s;  mc  Siichau  in  ZA,  643e.  Tbt  namet  are  funif 
Aramaic,  partly  Hittite,  and  thus  ahow  the  mixed  character  sf 
the  populatioo. 

9  Meanwhile  SoSanl^  had  agaia  anoted  the  Egyptian  daiRS 
totUetfine. 
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itself.  This  is  true  specialty  of  the  states  of  a  pre- 
vailingly '  Hittite'  character, — Kummu^,  Melitene, 
Carcbemish.  By  conflict  with  the  '^^atti' — i.e.,  the 
^atti  properly  so  called,  who  are  now  designated  as 
Muski  by  the  Assyrians — the  kings  of  Urartfl  had 
doubtless  acquired  like  claims  with  those  of  Assyria. 
Under  the  changed  conditions  in  Assyria,  we  see  it  now 
already  designing  to  extend  its  influence  also  over 
Middle  Syria.  Sometimes  the  kings  of  Urarfu  take  the 
title  d  'king  of  Suri,'  with  the  old- Babylonian  meaning 
(cp  §  8),  and  in  opposition  to  their  adversaries  the  kings 
of  Assyria. 

In  Middle  Syria  Arpad  was  in  the  hands  of  Mati-el 
prince  of  Agusi  (g  zo),  and  his  subjugation,  as  well  as 

«Q  iHrf  ti»_  expulsion  of  the  Urartft  kii^  Sarduris 
from  Syria,  was  thus  "nglith-pileser  IIl.'s 

piimor  111.  gr5t(g^  The  reign  of  this  monarch  with 
its  rapid  increase  of  the  Assyrian  power,  thought  about 
in  the  end  the  subjugation  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
the  [vosperity  of  the  As^rian  empire  |x'oper  under  the 
dynasty  of  Sargon,  '  i^atti-land,'  in  the  extended  sense 
which  includes  Amurru  and  thus  reaches  to  the  Nahal 
Musri,  comes  under  the  sway  of  Assyria  as  a  province  or 
vassal-state. 

AAer  the  subjugation  of  Arpad  and  Urartil,  the  'Am]^ 
was  again  overthrown  la  738.  Here  Azrijra'u  of  Ya'udi 
sought  to  make  a  stand.  His  capital  Kulant  (sm 
CALNo)  became  the  chief  city  of  an  Assyrian  province ; 
the  other  districts  of  what  had  formerly  been  Patin 
{Sam'al,  Gurgum)  retained  in  the  meantime  their  own 
princes.  In  Sam'al  Tiglath-pileser  mentions  PanammA 
whom  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  Bir-$ur 
in  ZenjIriL  The  king's  next  eflbrt  was  duected  against 
Danuscua,  vhidi  bil  under  Ra^n  in  73a  B.C.,  and 
became  an  Assyrian  province. 

By  avoiding  collision,  Hamath  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  government  of  its  own  from  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  It  is  not  mentioned  again  after  it  had  given 
up  the  'alliance'  with  Benhadad  to  submit  to  the 
Assyrians  ($  90).  By  the  formation  of  the  prorince  ol 
Kolanl  in  738  it  had  sustained  a  great  loss  of  territory. 
The  whole  of  the  North  Phoenician  district  which  had  be- 
longed to  it  was — as  belonging  to  Patin  (cp  end  of  §  19), 
and  therefore  rebellious — annexed  by  Tiglath-pileser  as 
— jj  an  Assyrian  'province  Simirra.*  After 
Wgw*"-  thefidlofSanuuiainyaaB-canattempt 
ms  made  in  conjunction  by  Samaria,  Damascus,  and  tl^ 
■province  Simiira*  to  cast  off  Assyrian  sovereignty. 
E^i'il,  the  king,  doubtless,  of  the  cdd  ruling  house,  had 
been  set  aside,  and  a  certain  Ilu-bi'di,  'a  peasant,'  called 
to  the  throne.  The  previous  peasant  condition  of  the 
new  king  shows  that  here  there  was  a  question  of 
internal  revolution  which  connected  itself  with  simitar 
movements  in  the  adjoining  countries  and  was  somewhat 
belated.  In  Israel  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  eariier 
Amos  bad  in  like  manner  spoken  out  in  favour  of  a 
popular  movement.  The  result  naturally  was  that 
Hamath  too  lost  its  independence  (730  B.C. ). 

The  same  fate  overtook  Carchemish  under  its  last 
king  Pisiris  in  717.  He  had  vainly  sought  support 
from  Mita  of  Muski  {i.e.,  Midas  of  Phiygia^),  the  ruler 
of  Mm  old  ^atti-land.  Thus  the  whole  of  Middle  Syria 
down  to  the  borders  of  Judah  had  come  under  the 
provincial  administration  tk  Assyria. 

In  the 'Amk  Sam'al  had  also  in  the  meanwhile  lost  its 
independence,  doubtless  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
Hamath.  The  same  fate  befel  Kumani  (Kammanu) 
and  Melitene  in  713,  Gurgum  with  its  capital  Markas 
(Mar'ai)  in  711,  Kummu^  in  708,  so  that  North  Syria 
also  was  now  once  more  under  Assyrian  administration. 

Under  Sennacherib  Assyria  made  no  progress ;  on 

the  contrary,  in  Palestine,  repeated  efiforts 
Ss^  Um  ■  >.  I  -.L  _  1:1..  .a-  . 


Ungi. 


were  made,  simultaneously  with  a  lilce  effort 
00  the  part  of  Babylonia  in  the  rear,  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.    This  affiles,  however, 
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only  to  the  self-ruling  countries — Sidon-Tyre  under  Lull, 
and  Judah  tuider  Hezekiah  ;  the  Assyrian  provinces 
remained  tranquil — perhaps  because  they  felt  themselves 
at  all  events  better  off  under  the  Assyrian  administra- 
tion than  they  had  been  under  rulers  of  their  own. 

Under  Esarhaddon  and  Alur-bani-pal,  in  like  manner, 
more  of  the  Syrian  territory  changed  hands ;  broadly, 
the  conditions  which  had  been  established  under  Sargon 
continued,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  territory 
ai  Tyn  and  Sidon  (not  the  etiy  0^  Tyre),  also  had 
become  Assyrian. 

On  the  fidl  of  As53rria,  Necho  made  the  attempt  again 
to  establish  the  old  rights  of  the  Pharaohs  over  liatti- 
»>  T>_i  1  I      land.    He  advanced  to  Carchemish 

iiSSuS^  where  he  was  defeated  by  Nebu- 
prauaxij,  chadrezzar.'  At  this  period  he  must 
like  Nebuc^iadrczzar  have  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
Bekf.  Riblah  seems  then  to  have  played  an  important 
parL  The  district  ot  Hamath  to  which  it  belonged 
was  very  favourably  situated  for  such  purposes. 

By  the  victories  of  Nebuchadrezzar  l^atti-Iand  or 
fiir  ndri  {min  "nv) — for  'S  now  again  occasionally 
designated  by  its  old  name — came  under  the  power  of 
Babylonia,  and  there  it  remained.  The  rebellions  of 
Judah  which  eventually  led  to  ttie  abolition  of  that 
kingdom,  met  with  no  support  elsewhere  in  Syria. 
During  the  whole  this  period  the  capitals  of  the 
former  states  of  Syria  figure  as  the  administrative 
centres  of  an  equivalent  number  of  AssjTian  (afterwards 
Babylonian)  provinces. 

The  same  position  of  affairs  is  still  indicated  by 
Nabuna'id  in  his  third  year  (553),  when  this  ruler 
once  mate  summons  the  kings  '  of  Gaza  and  the  Middle 
Sea,  beyond  the  Eu[dirates'  to  take  their  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  Harran.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  '  ^atti-land '  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
was  stilt  acknowledging  the  Babylonian  supremacy. 
Fourteen  years  later  the  new  kii^  of  Babylcm  was 
Cyrus  the  Persian. 

Under  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  the  government  of  the 
country  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  carried 
26  PsniUL  °°  unchanged ;  thus  the  provinces  re- 
mained under  their  p(has  and  £aknus  as 
before.  The  internal  revolution  within  the  Persian 
empire  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  administration 
imder  Darius  next  iH'ought  about  the  divisicHi  of  the 
empire  into  satrapies.  As  a  result  of  this  the  'Abar 
Nah"i«.  |irniT3tf),  as  it  was  now  officially  called  in 
Aramaic  (iiir  ndri  still  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions), 
became  a  separate  satrapy.  Its  first  satrap  was  Uitani 
(see  Tatnai),  who  was  also  at  the  same  time  satrap 
of  Babylonia  and  thus  recdved  the  whole  Chaldsean 
kingdom  as  his  satrapy.    At  a  later  date  the  two 

9T  si^trapies  were  separated.     The  Mace- 

■  donian  Conquest  brought  about,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  a  fresh  revival  of  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon.  Very  soon,  however,  the  ca[ntal  ivas 
transferred  to  Syria  (Antioch).  Through  the  Roman 
and  the  Parthian  ascendency  Syria  was  severed  from 
Babylon ;  its  civilisation,  through  closer  contact  with 
that  of  the  West,  received  new  impulses,  whilst  the 
Batiylonian  came  to  r\iin  under  the  Parthian  influence. 
The  same  state  of  things  perusted  under  the  Sasanian 
rule  in  Bal^lon,  and  the  Byzantine  in  Syria.  The  two 
were  again  united  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  whidi 
once  more  brought  together  the  whole  of  the  east  into 
one  common  area  of  civihsation.  Even  then,  however, 
the  contrast  was  marked.  The  seat  of  the  caliphate  is 
at  first  in  Syria ;  not,  homver,  in  the  Christian  Antioch 
but  on  the  borders  of  AraUa,  in  Damascus,  where 
formerly  Benhadad  had  sought  to  found  an  empire^  On 
the  other  hand  'All  found  himself  compelled  to  tranrfer 
his  seat  from  the  native  land  of  Islam  to  the  other  region 
of  Eastern  civilisation,  to  Babylon  (IiAl^).    "By  bis 

1  NabudwdontMaor  in  Antilibaima  and  in  Wtdy  Brina  (W. 
from  Ba'albekX 
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orcrthrow  Syria  trinmphed  in  the  first  instance,  and 
oontinued  for  a  century  to  be  the  seat  of  the  caliphate 
under  the  Ommayyads.  Then  the  East  obtained  the 
upper  band  once  more,  and  the  Abbasids  took  up  their 
residence  in  old  Babylonia,  in  Baghdad.  The  Orient 
had  its  last  period  of  prosperity,  which  came  to  an  end 
in  the  overthrow  of  Baghd&d  by  the  Mongols,  by  which 
lime  Syria  as  well  as  Meaopotamia  had  already  for  long 
displayed  the  old  tend^cy  to  break  up  into  detached 
kii^donu  or  sultanates. 

aaH..§8  I-S«,  6,  7;  A.E.S.,  §  5*;  H.W.,8§8-37. 

8TBIA-1UACHAH,  RV  Akam-maacah  (i  Cb. 
196).    See  ARAU,  g  5,  and  Sykia,  g  i.  Maacah. 

STBIAN  LANaTTAQE  (a  K.  18a6  Is.86>t;  also 
£lzra47  Dan.  24).    See  Aramaic. 

BYBOPHCENICIAN  (Mk.7>6).     See  Syria,  g  5. 

and  compare  Gospels,  col,  1843  a.  s. 

S7RTIB,  AV  QUICK8Ain>8  (h  cyRTIC.  Acts27i7 
Ti.,  WH).  The  Great  and  the  Little  S>Ttis  (Sv/wit 
ntyA\ri  Kol  /UKpd,  Ptol.  43)  were  the  eastern  and  the 
western  recess  respectively  of  the  great  bay  or  indentation 
in  the  coast  of  northern  Afirica  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
The  Great  Syrtis,  the  eastern  recess  (the  modem  Gulf 
of  Sidra),  extended  from  the  promontory  called  Boreum 
on  the  E.  to  that  of  Cephalas  on  the  W.  (Sir.  835/). 
The  Little  Syrtis,  the  western  recess  (now  the  Gulf  of 
Gabes),  was  included  within  the  promontories  Zatha 
and  Brachodes  (Str.  834  ;  Scyl.  48). 

If  a  vessel  became  involved  in  them  escape  was  regarded  as 
almost  hopeless  (Str.  836,  witnov  S'  (Iru  ^vm^^tvitr  ox^^ot); 
coiMequcntly,  ships  kept  far  out  lo  sea  in  passing  between  ths 
eastern  and  the  western  Mediterranean  ^i6ia,,  tiirtp  w6fptt$rv rbv 
MpdvAowi'  roiDVVTat  ^uAarrd^itw  fin  f^rtrnxn- lU  Tot>t  tiKwoirt 
va  iviiitif  a^ilAoKrot  Ai^t'vrft).  Folybius  (1  ^)  records  hoi* 
the  consuls  Gnsus  Servilius  and  Gaius  Sempronius  were  caught 
unawares  in  the  Little  Syrtis  (353  b.c),  and  had  to  jettison 
their  stores  In  order  to  act  off  (c]>  Apoll.  Rhod,  4 1235,  lilprtr 
ofl*  oMn  vioTvt  hmivmt]  viyvi  nA«^  or*  riv  ya  fiu/an  mikrw 

I'he  danger  was  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 


shallowness  of  the  water  and  the  treadwrous  bottom,  as 
to  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  action  of  the  tides  and 
consequoit  variations  in  the  position  of  the  banks 
( Pomp.  Mela,  1 7 ;  imforiuosus  aique  atrox  et  oi  vadirrum 
frequentium  brevia,  magisque  eliam  ob  alUmos  motxt 
pelagi  affluentis  ac  refluentis  infeslus.  Cp  Sir.  S36 ; 
Apoll.  lUiod.  Lc).  It  was  from  this  action  of  the  tides 
that  the  name  Syrtis  was  derived  (Sallust,  B.  Jag.  78  : 
nomen  ex  re  inditum  ,  .  .  Syrtei  ab  traclu  mominatm. 
From  the  Greek  iri/pew,  'to  draw').  Nevertheless, 
masters  with  local  experience  found  little  difficult  in 
running  along  the  coast  (Str.  836).  It  is  probable  that 
the  dangers  of  the  two  ba}-s  were  exaggerated  in  the 
minds  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  coast ;  exaggerated 
accounts  were  also  given  of  the  inhospitable  character 
of  the  mainland,  whidi  was  represented  as  a  desert  of 
sand  full  of  dangers  (Diod.  Sic  2O43 ;  Sallust,  efi.  d/. 
79  ;  Verg.  Am.  441,  *inlios[Hta  Sjrrtis').  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  coast  of  the  Syrtes  in  ancient  times  was 
fringed  with  small  towns  (Str.  834/),  and  the  territory 
was  rich  (Pol.  32a). 

P'rom  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  lo  tmderstand  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Alexandrian  grain- 
ship  of  finding  themselves  on  a  lee-shore — and  that,  the 
shore  of  the  dreaded  Syrtes,  From  the  probable 
direction  of  the  wind  (ENE.  ;  see  Smith,  ybyaj^e  and 
Shipvireck  of  St.  Paul,  no/),  which  can  be  inferred 
from  the  bearings  of  the  island  of  Clauda  with  reference 
to  the  r^on  of  the  Syrtis,  it  is  probable  that  the  Great 
Syrtis  was  the  immediate  object  of  alarm,  for  a  ship 
scudding  before  the  wind  {MUttrtt  ^0ep6/teAi,  v.  is) 
must  inevitably  have  found  herself  entimgled  in  that 
bay  ultimately.  It  was  to  check  this  course,  and 
to  lay  the  ^ip  upon  the  starboard  tack,  that  the 
operations  described  in  v.  17  (xoXdo'tu^n  tJ  tnccm. 
wrongly  in  AV,  'strake  sail' ;  RV,  'lowered  the  gear." 
See  Smith,  op.  cit.  tio/;  Rams.  St.  Paul  tlu 
Traveller,  329)  were  undertaken;  wHh  the  result  of 
throwing  the  ship  ultimately  upon  the  coast  of  Malta. 

W.  J.  w. 


T 


TAANACH  {lU^JD  or  J<»h.  2Us.  T&N&x  EB], 
e&^kN&X  [AM;  Egypt-  Tdnka,  Tdanak  [WMM,  As. 
u.  Eur.  170]),  a  royal  city  of  theCanaanites  (Josh.  1291. 
e&NAX        ZAK&x  [^l  e&AN&X  territorj-  of 

Issadiar,  but  assigned  to  Manasseh. 

So,  in  Tudfi.  1  37  (ffaiwc  [B|,  n^tmaZ  [AL])  6 19  (AitvaY  [B], 
•t¥¥ax  [AL])  Josh.  17  il-ai  <r>Mx  [A],  «at>lMtx  [t\  R  om.l  i  K. 
4i3(.ra\a^X[B),  faowtx  [A],  Mfafi  [L])  I  Ch.  7  99  (tfaA^il  (B), 
$mia.X  [ALO. 

Schubert  (Margenland,  Zif>^),  followed  hy  Robinson 
{Blt&i^),  fotmd  it  in  the  modem  Tdannuk,  now  a 
*  mean  hamlet  on  the  S.  side  of  a  small  hill  with  a 
summit  of  table-land,  where  Dr.  Sellin  is  now  excavat* 
ing.  It  lies  on  the  south-vrestern  border  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  4  m.  S.  of  Megiddo,  in  connection  with 
which  it  b  mentioned  in  the  triumphal '  Song  of  Deborah ' 
(Judg.  619).  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  all 
the  biblical  passages  the  redactm-  has  not,  through  a 
geographical  misapprehension,  substituted  the  northern 
city  Taanach  for  a  city  in  the  Negeb  called  probably 
Ueth-anak  (Che. ).    See  Crit.  Bib. 

TJiASA.TR-SaiLOE  (T^J^  fU^),  a  landmark  on 
the  frontier  of  Ephraim  situated  eastward  of  Micmethath 
(Josh.  166t.  eHNACA  KAI  ceAAhca  [B],  THN&QCHKoy 
[A],  9HN&6ac[I'1).  If 'Taanalh'  has  the  right  vowels, 
we  may  identify  with  the  mod.  Tdnd  or  'Ain  Tana,  N. 
from  Yaniin,  a  ruined  site  with  remains  of  large  cisterns. 
The  form  given  in  0,  however,  favours  a  different 
pointing^'s)  niiin.  '  fig-tree  of  Shikdi'  (Naues,  §  103); 
cp  Oim  261x6.  T.  K.  C 
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TABBA0TH(nir9e,  §  71:  '[signet]  rings,'  bat  see 

Tabbatk;  TABAUe  [BKL];  cp  HothahX  the  fiuuly  nane 
of  a  company  of  (post^ilic)  Nethinim :  Ena  S43  (raM  |B], 
raMa^  [AD  Nellr46  (vajSaMt  [B),  n#  [AD=i  &d.  529 
TMMtll<T«^[AD^ 

TABBATH  (D^If),  with  the  retention  of  the  old  fiem. 
ending,  %  78  ;  T&B&6  [EtL],  y^.  [A]),  mentioned  only 
in  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  \sj  Gideon, 
where  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  JOTBAH  ^.v.] 
(Judg.  79a).  See  Gideon,  col.  1730,  n.  4,  and  note 
that  this  name,  disguised  as  Tabbaoth,  which  tsomes 
from  the  Negeb,  is  borne  by  a  family  of  Nethinim  or 
Ethanites  (?).    See  Tabbaoth,  Soloicon's  servants. 

T.  K.  c 

TABEEL,  AV  TabMl  in  Is.  pausal  form 

7K31p  [see  KiJ.,  i?A>yrf.2537i. '  God  is  good.' or  [Wl. 
Alt.  Unt,  74]  'God  is  wise,'  cp  Tab-rimmon:  t&BchA 
[BteAQl'L]). 

I.  Ben-Tftbed  (RV  'the  son  of  Tabed,'  AV.  .  . 
Tabeal')  is  the  only  name  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  person 

put  forward  by  Rezin  and  F^kah  as  a  substitute  for  Ahai 
on  the  throne  of  Judah  (Is.  76).  0  regards  the  name  a£ 
a  compound,  the  second  part  of  which  is^M,  'God.'  The 
jxiints,  however,  imply  the  pronunciation  Tfib^al — i.e., 
■good-for-nothing'  (cp  Naid.  Z^.il/G 88330  [1879]) :  a 
jtu  desfrit  in  the  old  Jewish  manner,  Winckler  {AI/ttA 
Unt.  74)  and  Guthe(ISRAEL,  §  33}take '  thesonof  Tabeel' 
(as  is  usually  read)  to  be  Rezin  (Rezon),  Most  scholars 
suppose  that  an  Aramaean  or  Syrian  is  meant,  but  not 
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Reun  hinuelf,  who  is  surely  the  chief  speaker  in  Is.  I^f. 
Marti,  however,  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Rezin's  nominee  may  have  been  Tob^'el  or  Tobi'el,  so 
that  be  would  have  been  a  Judahite  (but  see  Tobiah)  ; 
be  declines,  however,  to  speak  positively.  If,  however, 
the  view  referred  to  elsewhae(KEZiN,TlGLATH-PiLESER) 
be  cornet,  and  the  invaders  of  Judah  were  Rezin  ( Rezon), 
king  of  Aram,  and  Pir'&m(?),  kingof  Ishmael,  it  becomes 
at  once  probable  that  the  title  of  the  pretender's  fother 
was  Ben-Tflbal,  TtiBAL  {q.v. )  being  an  ethnic  name  of 
the  N.  Arabian  border-land.  According  to  this  view, 
the  invasion  was  from  the  S. ,  and  the  news  thought  to 
Ahai  may  have  oeen  'Aiun  has  encamped  against 
Ephron';  Ephron  (]nDf)i  corrupted  in  Is.  {I.e.')  into 

*  Ephraim '  (d'Mw).  was  the  name  of  a  town  of  jerahmeel 
which  became  Judahite,  according  to  a  Ch.  13  ig,  under 
king  Abijah  ;  it  may  also  have  been  Judahite  under  Ahaz, 
and  if  so  hax-e  been  on  the  frontier  tA  Judahite  territory 
towards  the  S.  There  are  parallds  enough  in  corrupt 
passages  elsewhere  to  warrant  our  reading  in  Is.  76, 

*  Let  us  go  up  against  Jenisalem  .  .  .  and  let  us  appoint 
a  king  in  the  mklst  of  it,  namdy,  the  son  of  Tubal  (the 
Tubalite).' 

a.  A  Persian  official  in  Samaria,  Ezra47,  who  in 
1  Esd.2i6  is  called  TabellliU  (To/SAXtor  [BAL]).  It 
is  very  possible  to  read  the  name  '  Tubalite'  (i.e., 

a  man  of  the  X.  Arabian  Tnbal).  This  is  connected 
with  a  critical  theory  on  the  origiiud  oairatives  in  Ezra, 
for  which  see  CriL  Bib.  It  involves  holding  Shobal 
(Gen.86ao,  etc.)  to  be  the  original  of  Kshiam,  and 
perhaps  Ramathi  (t  Ch.  27  a?)  of  Mithredath  in  the  same 
passage,  the  present  readings  being  due  to  a  later  editor. 

T.  K.  c. 

TABEBAH  (rTTp3p,'buming'  of  RV»«-;  CMTTYPIC- 
MOC  [BAFL]),  a  locality  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(presumably  near  Kibroth-hattaavah),  which  is  said  to 
tuive  derived  its  name  from  the  'burning'  which  took 
place  there  (Nu.  II3  DLdaaf).  See  KibKOTH-hat- 
TAAVAH,  Wanderings,  §§  7,  la 

TABEBNAOLE 


Symbolism  (|  9). 
Unbistorical  character  of  re- 
cord (I  10), 
Impossible  in  the  wilderness 

Sacred  tent  in  E  (|  laX 
Tabernacle  non-existent  in 

historical  times  (|  i]), 
literature  (|  14)1 


Traditional  view  (|  \\ 
Description  in  P  (|  2). 
Tbetabeniacle:  itswalls(|3). 
Its  coverings  (f  4). 
Curtains  {( 
Court  (I  6> 
FurBiture  (|  7\ 
Significance  of  ubernade  in 

Accnding  to  the  traditional  view,  which  goes  as  for 
back  as  to  P,  and  even  to  the  period  of  the  exile,  the 
1  Tradttlmal  *^P'*  Jerusalem  had  its  prototype 
in  portable  sanctuary — Ute  taber- 
nade — set  up  In  the  wilderness  liy 
Moses.  In  accordance  with  directiotis  received  on 
Mount  Sinai  (Ex.26i^,  P)  he  constructed  for  Yahwi 
and  the  ark  a  sumptuous  tent  which  accompanied  the 
Israelites  as  their  only  sanctuary  during  their  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Though  never 
anything  but  a  '  tent,'  a  provisional  and  temporary 
house  A  God,  designed  for  the  journey  from  Sinai  to 
Palestine,  it  continued  long  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  to  be  Israel's  sole  legitimate  sanctuary — set 
up,  now  here  now  there,  in  various  parts  of  Palestine 
until  at  last  Solomon  built  his  temple,  to  whi<^  the 
ark  of  Yahwi  was  finally  transferred. 

The  most  usual  des^nadon  for  this  tabernacle  in  P  is 
VA*/iwjW(-ij^D  ^nk  ;  Ex.27ai  2843284  10/,  etc.  ; 
seeAssEUBLV,  9;  col.  346).  According  to  Ex,  294a/ 
Nu.l7ig[4j  this  expression  denotes  the  tabernacle  as 
the  place  where  Yahwi  meets  with  Moses  and  the  people 
and  communicates  to  Moses  from  the  kappSretk  (see 
Mercy  Sbat)  between  the  cherubim  his  messages 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  view  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  the  expression  as  meaning  '  tabernacle  of 
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the  assembly '  or  '  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ' 
(Bfihr,  I136/.,  Ewald,  168]  is  incorrect;  moreover  in 
point  of  lact  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Semites  never  were, 
primarily,  places  of  meeting  for  the  community ;  they 
were  places  where  the  deity  dwelt  and  revealed  biroself 
(see  Temple,  §  i).  So  also  the  tabernacle  (see  below. 
§8). 

Ihe  tabernacle  b  expressly  spoken  of  (Lev.  I74  [cp  IS  31  mg. 
'  tabemacle '],  Nu.ia9  ldi3  81303047  Josh.  12 ig)  as  miikan 
Yktak  (niiT'  iSE^p)— a  pbrw  which  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true, 
i)  also  used  to  designate  the  holy  of  holies,  the  dwelling  place 

Jiroper  of  the  deity  as  diMinKuisncd  from  the  rest  of  the  structure 
Ex.  Ml  6/  85 II  8613/  8833/  Wig/  Nu.Sas;  cp  also  Ex. 
S933  403  6  39).'  Another  oarac  for  the  tabernacle  is  'AiW 
A<f-'AfAM  (n-^^n  f?nit;  Nu.915  1733/  [7/]  183),orMai»« 

kiCidntk {yr^7\  [je'o;  Ex.^8ai  N0.IS053IO11),  'uberaacle' 
or  '  dwelling  place '  of  the  '  testimony '  or  '  witness '  (cp 
Ark  op  thr  Covenant,  |  3).  This  after  the  analogy  of  'M^/ 
md'id  is  taken  by  Riebm  and  others  as  meanine  '  the  dwelling- 
place  where  God  bears  witness  to  himself  ana  to  hb  will,'  in 
other  words  as  equivalent  to  'tent  of  revelation.'  It  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  here  as  in  the  expression  'ark 
of  the  V,/«M'(Ex.  2&3a  2633)  the  word  'IdUik  means  the  two 
tables  of  rhe  law,  and  the  whole  expression  the  tent  in  which 
the  two  tables  are  deposited  (cp  O  vKim  mi  iiofrvplov,  Va, 
taitmacMiitm  Uttimenii ot fiatrit ;  cp  auo  Ex.Sl  iB  84 

The  detaib  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  ftuniture  have 
been  preserved  to  us  in  two-fold  form — once  in  tbe  form 
-  Mft-  of  ^  divine  instruction  to  Moses  in 

Mt^mon  jjj       measurements  and  speci- 

fications to  the  smallest  det^  are 
given  (Ex.  25  io-27 19),  and  again  in  that  of  a  narrative 
relating  how  this  instruction  was  carried  out,  when 
practically  everything  is  repeated  (Ex.  368- 38  31).  These 
two  sections  belong  to  different  strata  of  P. 

The  whole  description  leaves  at  first  sight  such  an 
impression  of  painstaking  precision  that  the  reader 
might  be  tempted  forthwith  to  take  for  granted  its 
historical  truth.  As  soon,  bowe^'er,  as  he  bq;ins  to 
examine  more  dosdy,  and  on  the  basis  ctf  this  descrip- 
tion proceeds  to  attempt  to  form  for  himself  a  definite 
picture  of  what  the  tabernacle  was.  he  finds  that  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  data  supplied,  or  rather  pre- 
cisely because  of  their  multitude,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  clearness  on  the  subject.  As  Wellhausen 
very  truly  remarks  {Pro/.^>,  353.  cp  ET  348) :  '  without 
repeating  the  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  26^ 
word  for  wtwd,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  how  circum- 
stantial it  is  ;  we  mtisi  go  to  the  source  to  satisfy  our- 
selves what  the  "narrator"  can  do  in  this  line.  One 
would  imagine  that  he  was  giving  specifications  to 
measurers  for  estimates  or  that  he  was  writing  for 
weavers  and  catnnetmakers ;  but  they  could  not  proceed 
upon  his  informatim,  for  the  incrediUy  matter-of-fact 
statements  are  foncy  all  the  sam&' 

The  ubemacle  consists  of  two  parts :  (i)  tbe 
'dwelling-place'  (miSidn),  and  (9)  the  enclosing  court 

.  The  i^^f^)- 
tabarwoi* •  'dwelling-place'  is  spoken  of 

itawalla  '  narrative  as  a  '  tent '  or  tabernacle 

{  VA«/).  On  closer  examination,  however, 
this  accords  very  imperfectly  with  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion." For  the  so-called  '  tent'  forms  an  oblong  with 
upright  walls  made  of  thick  '  boards '  (EV,  ihg,  it^t, 

'  [Other  words  rendered  '  tabernacle '  in  EV,  but  cmly  In  the 
taon  gcDttral  tenae  of  that  word,  are:  .TJD,  tttkkJA,  see  Tabkr- 

NACLES,  Feast  of;  jft3,  Ps.V6a  (RVa*.  'covert'),  or 
Tlf.fiki  Lani.26  (RVme  'booth  or  hedge^;  nSD,  rikkfili. 
Am.  5 36,  AV  ;  RV  'Siccuth,'  see  Chii;n  ;  VKifir^,  Mi.  ITj  etc  ; 
O'lnjivc,  9  Cor.  C  14  ;  aie^tnonA^ActiT  4a  a  Pet.  1  13.  See  "Tent.] 
8  1 1  IS  clear  that  the  writer  is  at  ^reat  pains  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  structure  U  a  tent.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain 
the  surprising  circumstance  that  in  both  cases — both  when  the 
instructions  are  hring  given  and  when  tbe  construction  is  being 
described— be  begins  with  the  roof.  Plainly  he  feels  that  the 
walls,  etc.,  ns  be  b  about  to  describe  them,  do  not  {^ve  tbe 
impression  of  a  tent.  Therefore  he  raves  to  the  curtains — tbe 
roof— the  place  of  chief  importance,  which  of  oourae  they  would 
have  in  the  case  of  a  tent,  and  treats  all  ebe,  the  walls,  etc, — as 
secondary  and  merely  at  necessary  acceannes  for  the  curtains 
just  as  tent-poles  are. 
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0  <TTi;Xo(,  Philo  and  Josephus  KiSvet).  These  boards 
are  each  lo  cubits^  high  (thus  quite  rightly  designated 
in  the  Greek :  '  pillars '  or  '  posts '),  the  wall  itself  some- 
what more,  as  the  '  feet '  (see  below)  of  the  boards 
have  to  be  added  in.  In  aU  there  are  48  boards,  ao 
on  the  N.  and  30  on  the  S.  side  (the  structure  fiidng 
eastward)  and  8  forming  the  western  (rear)  wall.  The 
front  has  no  such  wall ;  it  is  closed  merely  by  curtains. 

The  boards  themselves  are  (as  Ex.  26 16  expressly 
states)  each  cubits  broad.  From  this,  their  arrange- 
ment and  the  thickness  of  each  can  be  easily  calculated. 

The  lone  'Id*  ^       oblong  (interior  measurement)  an  ii  ini- 

aled  in  Kx.  Stf  t$^.,  b  to  be  30  cubits.  And  that  of  the  rear  iirall 
am  intenor  memsnrement  alto)  is  locubit*.  Thislut  measure- 
ment indeed  is  not  expressly  given,  but  it  ii  clearly  implied  by 
the  whole  context ;  the  holy  of  holies  at  the  west  eno  of  the 
Kructnn  U  ooncuved  of  u  a  cube  of  10  cuIhu,  jtut  aa  that  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  is  a  cube  of  ao.  This  bong  so,  the 
bonrdc  of  the  rear  wftll  were  so  placed  ax  to  make  it  the  exterior 
wall  which  covered  the  breadth  of  both  the  longitudinal  walls. 
The  eight  boards  of  the  rear  wall  together  made  a  breadth  of 
8Xit=i«  CuUts^  as  the  interior  measurement  was  onlv  lo 
cubits  there  lemamed  a  difference  on  each  side  of  i  cuUt  which 
could  only  have  served  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  side  walls. 
These,  therefore  and  the  rear  wall  also  were  i  cnbit  thick  (so 
BAhr,  Ewald.  Kaiaphausen,  and  others). 

Holzinnr,'  it  I*  true,  supposes  that  these  dimensions  (lo 
cubits  and  90  caUia)  are  meant  to  be  taken  not  as  interior  but 
at  exterior  measurements.  In  support  of  this  he  points  to  the 
measurement  of  the  curtain  of  goats'  hair  which  u  calculated 
for  a  framework  <^  10X10X30  cubits.  This  argument  holds 
good,  however,  only  if  we  ignore  Ex.  26i9  (Holiineer  elimiruiles 
It  as  a  glosn)  and  double  the  curtain  for  4  cubits  in  front  while  at 
the  rear  it  comes  down  to  the  ground  {4+30+10=44  cubits). 
The  passage  juit  referred  to,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  reckons 
II  cubits  as  liangin^  down  at  the  rear  and  3  cubits  in  front  as 
doubled ;  thus  leaving  31  cubits  to  be  accounted  for  (vis  30 
cubits  as  length  <tf  the  exterior  and  i  cubit  as  thickness  of  rear 
wall).  In  Ex.  36  as,  it  is  true,  the  two  corner  boards  of  the  rear 
wall  are  distinguished  from  the  others ;  and  from  this  the 
inference  has  bMn  drawn  that  they  were  of  slenderer  propoitions 
and  thus  the  boards  altogether  thinner  than  has  been  calculated 
above  (so,  for  example,  already  J[osephus,  who  gives  their 
thickofssaabalfaculMt).  The  motive  Tor  this  b  manifest;  a 
■tiucnirefaniMdof  boaidas  ft.  7  in.  broad  and  30.67  in.  thick  can 
no  loogK  in  fairness  he  called  a  tent ;  beams  of  such  a  sim  are 
no  longer  mere  •upports  for  a  curtain  roof ;  they  are  substantial 
walls,  and  it  is  also  hard  Co  say  where  ia  the  wildamess  trees 
capable  of  yielding  such  ntassiv*  timber  are  to  be  found.  Hence 
the  pains  taken  in  the  apologetic  interest  to  reduce  the  beams. 
Thus,  for  example^  Koobel  dtes  Eliek.  S7  6  where  the  same 
expression  kirtf  is  used  for  panelling  (EV,  RVmK-  '  deck  % 
tkns  ptaioly  indicating  thin  boards,  not  thick  beams.  As 
already  observed,  however,  the  writer's  manifest  object  is  to 
■take  the  structure  appear  as  a  tent,  aitd  tfaeTelbt«  he  may  very 
wail  have  delibetaiely  dxwen  this  word  even  although  {or 
iatherbecause)itclsewiiet«  means  only  'planlc'  Keil  maintains 
Aat  the  interpreter  has  no  reason  for  maEnifyinf  mere  planks 
into  colossal  beams  such  as  can  neither  be  oMamed  frnn  the 
acacia  tree  nor  be  transported  on  vdieels  in  the  wilderness. 
Ncverihelets  tbere  is  no  getting  past  the  fhct  that  in  Ex. 
SB  tsff.  H  u  expnsdy  stated  of  ali  the  boards  that  they  were 
alike.  The  text  of  ETx.  16  as however,  is  hopelessly  corrupt 
and  uiuntelligible.  The  numerous  attempts  at  exphination  that 
have  been  nude  at  various  timas  cannot  be  discussed  here ; 
some  of  them  arc  in  the  highest  degree  arrificia].  as  for  example 
thatwf  Riehm(^H<A,«.ei.^StiftsbfltIe,'  p.  1578^).  Cp,  further, 
Dilliaann  and  Holziiwer,  aJ  be, ;  also  Riggenbach,  33 
Kti\,  [Starting  from  Stade's  study  of  the  construction  of 

Solomon's  layers  (i  K,  T  atff.'i  in  ZA  Tit',  1901,  pp.  145.^  where 
nVv  and  D'a^  are  shown  to  have  had  the  technical  setue  of 
'  stays '  and  '  cross>rails '  respectively.  Prof.  Kennedy  holds  that 
the  Bhg  of  P — which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ezek.  276  in 
the  sense  of  '  panel' — is  'a  frame  of  wood,  such  as  buiklers  in 
all  countries  have  emj^oyed  in  the  construction  of  light  walls.' 
He  renders  vo.  t^ff.  thus,  taking  the  parenthesis  l^t:  'And 
thou  shalt  make  the  frames  for  the  dwelling  of  acacia  wood, 
standing  up,  two  uprights  for  each  frame,  joined  to  each  other 
by  cross- rails— ten  cubits  the  height  and  a  culut  and  a  half  the 
breadth  of  the  single  frame.'  The  third  dimension  is  not  given, 
because  a  frame  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  thkkness.] 

Further,  all  the  boards  are  uniformly  fiimubed  each 
with  two  rtT.  yidith  (EV  'tenons'),  which  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  a  slip  of  wood  (Ejc.  26i6/). 
Josephus  understands  by  the  expression  'pivots'  (trrpi- 
0(77ri)  at  the  foot  of  each  board,  and  this  is  not 

1  [It  is  assumed  throughout  this  article  that  the  loni^r  cubit 
of  90*67        meant ;  see  Wxichts  and  Meawxes,  1 1.I 
>  So  also  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  '  Tabernacle,'  in  Hastings'  DB 
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improbably  correct.  For  according  to  £x.26t9  two 
bases  (d"Jik,  Hdinlm,  EV  'sockets,'  jSdff-m)  are  pro- 
vided in  each  case  for  the  two  pivots.  They  are  of 
silver,  and  each  weighs  a  talent  (95  lbs.) ;  Ex. 8817.* 
iDterpreters  diSier  widely  as  to  the  purpose  and  die 
form  of  these  sockets.  The  tuost  natural  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Josephus,  according  to  wdiicb  the  tenons  and 
sockets  were  placed  at  the  Iowct  edge  of  the  boards  in 
such  a  way  that  the  function  of  the  tenons  was  to  con- 
nect the  boards  with  the  sockets.  For  throughout  the 
whole  description  no  word  is  said  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  boards  were  set  up  on  or,  as  it  may  be. 
j  fastened  into  the  ground.  As  to  this,  some  iaterpreteis 
think  of  the  sodcets  as  having  been  wedge-shl^)ed  and 
as  being  driven  into  the  grotmd,  the  boards  then  being 
fitted  into  them  by  means  of  the  tenons.  Against  such 
an  explanation,  however,  must  be  urged  the  light  weight 
of  the  silver ;  95  lbs.  of  that  metal  (if  the  text  be  correct) 
are  not  enough  for  a  wedge  large  enough  to  cony  a 
pillar  having  a  cross  section  of  30  x  20  in.  and  weigldng 
something  like  half  a  ton.  Moreover  the  use  of  silver 
fen-  any  such  purpose  at  all  woidd  be  very  odd ;  silver 
and  gold  after  all  are  best  applied  for  the  decoration  of 
a  structure  and  are  not  tistully  tniried  tmder  ground. 
Other  interpreters  accordingly  take  the  meaning  to  be 
that  Masy&duth  (tenons),  were  designed  for  driving  into 
the  ground  and  that  the  Uddntm  were  moely  quite 
shallow  projecting  bases  of  the  boards  through  which  the 
pivots  passed.  But  not  even  thus  is  the  object  of  fixing 
the  boards  in  position  attained,  for  simple  pivots  would 
have  been  insufficient,  and  the  boards  would  have  had 
to  be  driven  into  the  ground  (see  below).  Thus  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  view  that  the  dddnlm  were  quite  shallow 
bases  of  the  boards  serving  more  for  ornament  than  for 
stability.  By  the  pivots  in  that  case  these  bases  were 
attached  to  the  boards.  It  will  be  enough  merely  to 
mention  here  the  quite  different  explanation  of  Riehm 
[HWB.  s.v.  '  StiftshUtte.'  1578/)  according  to.which 
each  b<xtrd  c<»)sisted  of  two  pieces  which  were  held 
together  by  the  tenons  at  the  sides  and  by  the  feet 
below. 

These  boards  i^-erc  attached  to  one  another  by  cross 
bars  (EV  'bars';  aTr-a.  blrthim^.  Each  board  bad 
on  its  outer  side  golden  '  rings '  (EV  ;  n^yap,  tatb^dtk)^ 
through  which  were  passed  strong  bars  of  acacia  wood. 
To  be  precise,  there  were  five  such  bars  on  each  side 
( Ex.  86  31  ^ ).  Hie  middle  bar,  half-way  up  the  boards,* 
ran  all  the  way  along  and  thus  was  in  tlw  case  of  the 
rear  wall  13  cubits  long,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
other  two  walls  30  cubits,  or.  let  tis  say.  31  cubits,  since 
doubtless  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  boards  of  the 
rear  wait  which  covered  the  ends  of  the  longer  walls, 
and  thus  the  rear  wall  as  a  whole,  were  connected  with 
the  longer  walls  by  these  crossbars.  From  the  state- 
ment about  the  middle  bar  that  it  went  right  alcNig  we 
must  conclude  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  others. 
These,  accordingly,  were  shorter  and  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied perhaps  in  suppcsing  that  each  bar  joined  together 
only  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  boards,  and  thtis 
that  eodi  individual  board  had  only  three  rings  and 
bars.  The  position  of  the  ban  as  given  in  the  figure  in 
■  Riehm  {H\VB  1579)  ia  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  the  narrator  plainly  has  it  in  his  mind  that  five  bars 
could  be  at  once  distinguished  by  umple  inspecttcm, 
which  would  not  so  readily  be  the  cose  If  the  upper  anti 

'  1  [This  passage,  however,  belonn  to  a  very  late  addition  to 
I  P  based  on  the  ceimis  in  Ntunben^ 

I     '  It  is  not  indeed  expressly  said  in  the  text  that  the  bars  were 
I  upon  the  outer  nde ;  but  this  is  the  most  natural  and  likely 
j  supposition.    Ewald,  however,  amongst  others,  thinks  of  the 
riijgs  and  ban  as  on  the  inner  side. 

'^Rigganbach  and  others  t^te  Kx-Kssasmeamngthatthe 
middle  bar  went  thitngh  the  interior  of  the  boards  UMmtelves 
and  not  through  rings,  but  such  a  connrttction  can  hardly  be 
put  upon  the  expression  C^^^  ^VlS,  a^ait  from  the  iaiprob- 
ability  of  the  whole  Idea. 
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lower  bars  had  each  run  at  a  ttniiarm  level  and  each 
eont^uous  with  the  other.  ^ 

Finally,  the  boards  and  bars  are,  according  to  Ex. 
26a9^,  overlaid  with  gold,  that  is  to  say,  with  thin 
gold  plate  w  that  the  inner  and  outer  soi&ee  of  the 
suoctttre  was  golden.* 

These  walls  formed  a  framework  for  the  coverings — 
the  roof,  which,  as  already  observed,  was  r^arded 

.  wIm  ^  ^  narrator  as  the  main  thing,  the 
I  essential  part  of  the  structure,  as  indeed  it 
M>fUUgl.  ^Q„i^  ([jg  case  of  an  actual  tent.  It 
has  four  coverii^,  laid  successively  the  one  upon  the 
other. 

(i)  The  innermost  was  of  costly  linen.  It  is  de- 
scribed ( Ex.  20 )  as  the  work  of  the  cunning  wwkman 
(ma'isih  /^iSd),  of  fine-twined  linen  {^I,-  see  LiNEN,  7) 
violet  purple  and  red  purple  (t/kileth  and  argdrnm  ;  see 
Colours,  S  i5>  PxntPLE)  and  scarlet  U^id'aik  Unt; 
see  CausatLs,  %  14,  Scarlet),  Chembim  were  wovm 
into  it.  How  the  colours  were  applied  we  are  not 
more  predsely  informed.  We  can  imagine  either  a 
patterned  textfle  in  four  colours  with  inwoven  cherubim 
or  a  white  texture  with  cherubim  inwoven  in  three 
colours.  The  latter  appears  tbe  more  likely  supposition. 
The  curtain  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  court  was  also 
white  (see  bdow).  The  whole  covering  was  made  up 
of  ten  separate  'curtains'  (EV ;  ytrfStk);  each  of  these 
strips  was  38  cuUts  long  and  4  cutnts  broad,  and  five 
of  them  were  joined  side  by  side  to  form  one  large 
covering.  No  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  attachment  The  two  large  coverings  thus  com- 
posed, aS  cubits  long  and  30  cubits  wide,  had  each  of 
them  along  one  of  the  longer  sides  fifty  '  loops'  (EV  ; 
lildSth)  of  violet  purple  so  placed  that  each  of  the  loops 
was  opposite  a  loop  on  the  other  curtain.  In  these  loops 
were  inserted  fifty  golden  '  clasps '  (RV,  AV  ■  taches ' ; 
DVipi  I^HraHm),  hf  means  of  wUdi  the  two  large  cover- 
ings were  held  tc^ether.'  The  whole  of  the  great  cover- 
ing thus  made  up,  38  culuts  by  40,  was  then  laid  over 
the  wooden  fiamework.  On  the  outer  nde  of  each  of  the 
two  longer  walls  it  thus  hung  down  to  a  distance  of  S 
cubits  (the  whole  breadth  of  the  structure,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walb,  bung,  as  we  have  seen,  la 
cutrits)-  To  Uie  rear,  on  the  other  band,  there  were 
9  cubits  to  spare,  as  of  course  the  covering  was  not 
allowed  to  overhang  in  front.  In  this  position  of  the 
covering,  the  joining  of  its  two  great  sections,  with  its 
loops  and  clasps,  ran  exactly  along  the  top  of  the  hang- 
ing curtain  which,  so  cubits  from  the  front,  separated 
the  holy  place  from  the  holy  of  htdies.  This  arrange- 
ment was  certain^  designed.  Nothing  is  anywhere 
said  as  to  any  spedal  attachment  of  this  greet  cawing 
to  the  walls;  nor  indeed  was  any  such  attachment 
required,  its  own  wdght  combined  with  that  of  the  two 
others  superimposed  upon  it  being  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  position.  This  inner  covering  constitutes  the 
miiidn  properly  so-called,  the  wooden  walls  being 
regarded  merely  as  supports  for  it ;  and  we  find  it 
acccHdingly  in  one  place  (Ex.  2613)  expressly  so  called, 
a.  Kur^  K«i1,  BSlir,  and  others  (including  HoUnger),  take  it 
that  this  eoverinc  hung  down  oiCthe  inner  tide  of  the'structuFe, 
covering  the  wan  as  with  a  hanging  of  tapeMry.  The  reason 
primarily  alleged  for  this  opinion~that  atnerwise  the  cherubs 
Mtween  the  wall  and  the  bair-covering  would  not  have  been 
shown — disappears  on  the  assumption  we  propose  to  make  Chat 
the  hair  •  covering  was  drawn  out  (see  below).  Two  other 
Fearans,  adduced  oy  Holzinger,  carry  more  weight,    (i.)  In  the 


1  The  circum-slance  that  the  middle  bar  ran  right  along  and 
thus  must  have  been  31  cubits  in  length  natimlly  catuedi  diffi- 
culty from  very  early  times,  and  JoscMiiu  accordingly  TepiCMnts 
it  as  having  been  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  5  cubits  tc^tct, 
which  were  screwed  together. 

s  Perhaps  we  ought  with  Holzinger  to  regard  v.  99  as  bong 
in  the  main  a  f>1ou  ;  in  Nu.  4  careful  packing  of  the  gold-plated 
ol^ects  is  enjoined,  and  this  would  certainly  not  be  easy  in  tbe 
case  of  tbe  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  Yet  an  ovwd^it  such  as 
this,  on  tike  pan  of  the  nanaior,  is  not  diflicalt  to  imagine. 

S  Schick's  wmpowiton,  that  «w  curtain  bad  loops  and  claqx, 
is  contrary  to  the  langttage  of  the  text. 
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first  place  he  urges  that  the  fine  linen  fabric  would  have  taken 
damage  if  stretcned  over  the  wooden  wall  in  contact  with  the 
rough  covering  of  goats'  hair,  would  have  been  torn  by  the 
naiu,  and  so  forth.  As  asainBi  this,  however,  it  has  to  be 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  structure  is  a  creation  of  the 
unagination,  and  that  in  any  case  the  author  has  not  thought 
out  the  dMaib  with  such  practicality  and  minuLenest  as 
critidsni  of  thb  kind  would  imply,  (ii.)  Hohinger's  other  reason 
is  that,  in  Nu.4s,  when  the  tabernacle  is  being  removed  it  is 
represented  that  the  byssus  covering  can  be  apoTied  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  ark  without  more  ado :  this  certainly  could  be  done 
most  easily  if  it  hung  wholly  within.  The  fact,  however,  that 
in  striking  an  actual  tent  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take 
down  the  tent  covering,  is  of  course  one  that  does  not  need 
to  be  particularly  empnasised ;  and  the  implied  oversight  of 
the  narrator  thus  becomes  intelligible,  i.  On  the  other  ^e  there 
are  imponderating  considerations  against  the  theoiy  that  the 
covering  hung  within.  (L)  In  the  first  place,  had  it  done  so,  this 
would  nave  rendered  necessary  special  arrangements  for  the 
attachment  of  the  covering  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wooden 
walls,  but  of  any  such,  no  mention  is  anywhere  made,  (ii.) 
Further,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  covering  would  have  hung 
down  g  cubits  on  each  of  the  side  walls,  and  as  many  as  10  on 
the  binder  wall,  thus  resting  on  the  ground— an  inequality  which, 
in  combination  with  the  great  protruding  comnjiieces,  would 
have  greatly  disfigured  tbe  Holy  of  Holies,  (iii.)  Finally,  in 
Ex.  26 13^  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  tent-covering  proper 
which  lay  above  this  covenna  overlapped  it  in  all  directions ;  but 
thb  is  meaningless  unless  Uie  inner  covering  also  hung  down 
the  outside  of  the  wooden  waits.  This  last  pa.uage,  it  is  true, 
is  regarded  by  Holanger  as  a  gloss ;  it  shows,  howeveTj  in  any 
case  at  least  that  from  a  veiy  early  date  this  linen  covering  was 
thought  of  as  an  external  hanging.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
necessary  to  treat  the  verses  as  a  gloRS.  For  on  any  construction 
it  is  impossible  to  give  precision  and  accuracy  to  the  descrip- 
tion (see  below),  rot  all  which  reasons  the  majority  of  modem 
interpreters  (IHIlniann,  Riehm,  Nowack,  Kennidy,  and  othm) 
adopt  the  view  that  the  covering  was  an  external  one.  On 
this  view,  let  it  be  added,  the  general  effect  was  not  impaited 
by  the  inequality  of  the  hanging  on  the  side  walls  (B  cubits), 
as  compared  with  tlw  hinder  mU  (9  cubits),  nor  yet  by  the 
corner        cmning  down  to  the  grooiid  with  a  cubits  to  spare. 

(2)  Above  this  inner  covering  came,  as  a  second 
'roof,'  a  real  tent  covering  (Ex. 267^)  like  those  in 
ordinaiy  use,  made  of  black  or  tnwvn  goats'  hair,*  a 
material  that  quickly  felts  in  rain  and  allows  no  moisttu'e 
to  pass  througti.  This  covering  is  also  spoken  of, 
absolutely,  as  'the  tent.'  Like  the  other,  it  also, 
naturally,  is  made  np  of  separate  strips ;  of  which  there 
are  eleven,  each  of  them  30  cubits  by  4.  Of  these 
eleven,  five  and  six  respectively  are  fastened  together  so 
as  to  form  two  larger  coverings.  Uniformly  with  the 
linen  covering  both  parts  of  the  goats'  hair  covering 
have  each  on  the  longer  side  fifty  loops  exactly  opposite 
one  another  and  are  fastened  together  by  clasps  ;  only 
here  the  clasps  are  made  of  copper — a  less  noble  metal. 
The  material  and  colour  of  the  loops  are  not  specified. 
It  will  be  observed  that  if  a  (xnrering  of  these  dimmsions 
wore  to  be  laid  over  the  linen  tx>vering.  it  would  overlap 
it  all  round  by  a  cubit,  and  this  is  expressly  stated 
in  Ex.2613.  On  the  hinder  wall,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  overlapping  part  was  3  (dibits  longer  than  the  linen 
covering.  For  the  hair  covering  was  so  adjusted  that 
of  the  eleventh  (extra)  tx-eadth  of  4  cubits  only  the  half 
hung  over  the  back  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  S6n),  that  is 
to  say.  overlapped  the  linen  covering.*  The  extra 
portioa  over  the  entrance  in  front,  3  culuts  in  width, 
was  not  allowed  to  overhang  but  was  tuned  back  so 
that  in  this  way  the  first  strip  to  the  front  was  folded 
along  the  medial  line  and  lay  double.  According  to 
Jose^us  {Ant.  iii  64)  there  was  thus  made  a  sort  of 
gable  and  portal.  A  simpler  explanation  perhaps  will 
be  that  of  Riehm  and  others,  that  the  weight  of  the 
doubled  front  strip  was  intended  to  prevent  the  wind 

I  Bahr  thmks  that  this  covering  was  entirely  whito.  The 
text,  however,  does  not  say  so,  not  is  the  thing  likely  In  itself. 
Orduuury  tent-coverings  arc  black  or  darit-brown,  often  haviiqc 
white  stripes  also  (Cant.  1 5}. 

)  Holiinger  (««  Ice.')  it  is  true,  holds  this  reckoning  which 
Imtigs  out  an  excess  to  be  a  mistake,  and  comuders  SS  is  to  be  a 
gloas.  Tbe  mistake  arises  according  to  him  out  of  a  false 
notion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  linen  covering  was  placed 
(see  above).  [Kennedy  (ef,  a'i.)  fbllom  HoLdnger  in  r^arding 
c  13  as  a  mistaken  glosL  but  holds  that  the  whole  of  (he 
eleventh  curtain  bang  douMed  over  the  tdge  of  the  roof  in  firont, 
for  which  he  claima  the  support  of  a  Jerah  nraaliae  of  the 
third  centtuy.] 
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from  catching  it  too  easily.  Behind  and  at  the  sides 
the  covering  was  protected  against  this  by  the  fastening 
with  teat  pins  (see  below).  The  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment was  that  the  Joinings  of  the  linen  and  of  the  goats'- 
hair  coreringa  did  not  coincide ;  and  this  is  evidently 
quite  right  In  like  manner  the  places  at  which  the 
separate  strips  were  fastened  together  by  the  loops  and 
dasps  were  not  coincident  as  Bahr,  and  recently 
Holzittger  and  Kennedy,  erroneously  have  held.  In 
point  of  fact,  unce  in  the  case  of  the  goats' -hair  covering 
the  larger  portioD  (of  six  strips)  was  put  in  front,  the 
JtHmug  came  to  be  over  the  holy  of  hoUes,  a  cubits 
farther  back  than  the  joining  of  the  linen  coverii^ 
which  as  we  have  seen  was  exactly  over  the  veil  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies. 

To  this  tent  covering  pertain  the  'pins'  (EV; 
yakeddth)  and  'cords'  (EV;  mithSrtm)  of  which  re- 
curring mention  is  made  ( Ex.  27 19  35i8  881031  3940). 
The  pios,  unlike  the  ordinary  wooden  tent  peg,  are  of 
brass  (SSai).  From  the  mention  of  these  pins  and 
cords  we  must  infer,  although  this  is  not  expressly 
staled,  that  the  hair-covering  did  not,  like  the  under- 
covering,  hang  down  over  the  outer  walls,  but,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  regular  tent,  was  &stened  by 
means  of  ropes  to  the  pins  driven  into  the  ground  and 
thus  spread  out  slantingly.  Hrace  also  it  must  in  all 
directiotiB  have  been  longer  than  the  linen  covering. 
By  this  supposition  we  also  get  over  the  other  difficulty, 
otherwise  hard  to  meet,  that  at  the  rear  this  covering 
hung  down  11  cubits  (3  cubits  more  than  the  linen 
covering)  and  thus,  since  the  wall  was  only  10  cubits 
high,  would  have  had  one  whole  cubit  upon  the  ground 
unless  thus  drawn  out.' 

(3)  Above  this  tent  covering  were  placed— obviously  for  a 
protection  fiom  the  wea.cher — two  additional  coverings ;  one  erf' 

runs'  skins  dyed  red  (D'^  nhjf  !^3QX  and  over  this  another  of 

porpoise  skmi  (D'G'nn  rTC3Q;  but  see  Badgeks  SkinsX 
As  to  the  dimensions  of  these  two  coverings  no  details  are 
given  (see  below,  note  i).    Riehm  {f/tfB)  and  others  have 


were 

however,  .  ,  „ 

(^930)  not  yet  from  the  'above '  (n^yD^)©^ Ex.  40 19  Nu.  4as  ; 
and  all  further  conjectures  based  upon  this,  such  as  that  the 
roof  ran  to  a  point  or  to  a  rit^,  and  the  like,  are  wholly 
wi^ut  solid  foundation  (see  R  10  end). 

In  front  the  structure  was  closed  in,  as  has  already 
been  said,  not  by  a  wall  of  wood  and  a  door,  but  only 

*^  **"  "^^^^  'screen  ;  i)^,  maiai.  Ex. 27 16, 
etc),  which  like  the  inner  covering  was  a  textile  fabric 
woven  in  four  colours  :  white  spun  linen,  violet  purple, 
red  purple,  and  scarlet.  This  curtain  formed  a  single 
fuece  xo  cubits  square,  and  was  held  up  by  five  pillars 
of  acacia  wood.  Whether  the  i»lUu3  were  placed 
between  the  first  boards  of  the  longer  walls,  or  so  that 
the  two  outermost  were  attached  to  the  outer  comers  of 
these  walls  is  not  stated.  The  pillars  have  copper 
bases  and  according  to  Ex.  26  are  overlaid  with  gold  ; 
according  to  S637,  indeed,  only  the  capitals  were  so. 
How  the  curtain  was  fiastened  to  these  pillars  is  not 
explained.  Besides  the  golden  pegs  or  '  hooks '  (so 
EV;  wawTm.  Ex.2637),  rings  {EV  'fillets';  HJuklm, 
Ex.  27 10)  are  also  mentioned.  By  these  some  inter- 
preters (Ewald,  Dillmann)  understand  rings  which 
formed  a  sort  of  garland  under  the  capitals  and  thus 
served  for  ornament.  Others  {e.g.  Riehm)  explain  them 
as  rods  which  connected  the  hooks  and  on  which  the 
curtain  was  hung.    At  all  events  the  wdwfm  are  not 

I  Holanger  (W  loc.)  will  have  it  that  the  cords  and  inns 
belonged  to  the  upper  coverings.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
CO  think  of  these  as  having  been  very  large.  The  circumstance, 
however,  that  the  hair.coverinK  is  actually  called  the  tent  l^ihel ; 
see  above)  permits  the  inference  that  just  as  in  its  material  it 
resembled  an  ordinary  tent,  so  also  in  its  use  it  is  tbou^t  of  as 
such — that  is  to  say  was  spread  like  an  ordinary  tent.  (Kennedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  'cords'  mentioned  only  in  the 
latest  strata  of  P,  and  thinks  the  hair-covering  was  pinned  to 
tha  cTound  all  round  afier  the  manner  of  the  Kalw  at  Mecca.) 
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nails  with  wluch  the  curtain  was  nailed  up— had  this 
beea  so  they  would  have  to  be  pulled  out  every  time 
the  tabernacle  was  moved — but  hooks  to  wbidi  the 
curtain  was  fastened  somehow,  with  rings  or  otherwise. 

From  this  outer  curtain  the  inno-,  by  which  the 
stmcture  is  divided  into  two  parts,  is  distinguished  only 
by  its  greater  elaboration  ;  the  materials  are  the  same, 
but,  over  and  above,  it  is  adorned  with  cherubim,  the 
work  of  the  skilled  workman.  The  four  pillars  by 
which  this  inner  curtain  is  supported,  are  of  acacia  wood 
completely  overlaid  with  gold,  and  have  »lver  bases,  in 
this  respect  differing  from  the  pillars  of  the  outer 
apartment,  which  have  bases  of  tuass  only,  and  only  the 
capitals  overlaid  with  gold.  This  inner  ctntain  has  its 
place  directly  underneath  the  row  of  clasps  which  fosten 
the  two  portions  of  the  linen  covering  tc^;ether,  and 
thus  is  10  cubits  distant  from  the  hinder  walL  It 
divides  the  entire  space  into  two  apartments,  the  outer 
and  lai^er  being  20  cubits  long  and  the  inner  only  half 
as  much,  having  thus  the  form  of  a  cube  of  10  cubits. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  how  this  curtain  is  hung  upon  the 
golden  nails.  The  curtain  bears  the  designation  of  ^r&te/A 
(njTJ,  Ei.  «3i,  AV  •  vail,'  RV  •  vwl  ■>  or  jMrAt*/*  kammdtOJk 
(!|99n  n^hf;  EX.U13  S934  Msi  Nu.45,  AV 'the  vulof  die 
coveri^,'  RV  'tlM  veil  of  the  screen^  The  meanbig  of  the 
word  (v  MMiaarfnMu,  Vg.  wAia*)  is  imceitain.  It  is  gcnenlly 
explained  as  'paning,'  "■eparation.'  Hne  probaUy  it  is  an 
onginol  termimu  Uekmcw*  used  in  connectioa  with  wmhip, 
and  denotes  the  boundary  of  the  cella  of  a  sanctuary  (see  below, 
and  CD  Ges.-Bu.  and  BDB,  j.d.  -tv,  also  DiUmann,  md  lac. ; 
WRS,/«r«fc  Phil.  1*383 ;  Hal6vy,  Mil.  187). 

The  outer  and  larger  apartment  was  'the  Hidy' 
{hakkidet,  Ex.2633,  'the  holy  place'),  the  inner 
'the  Holy  of  Holies'  (^/  kaikdddHm.  Ex.2633.  £V 
'the  most  holy'^  "The  latter  could  be  entered  only 
once  in  the  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonemait,  and 
that  by  the  high  priest  alone  (Lev.  I6a^ ) :  the  former 
was  accessiUe  to  the  priests  only,  in  the  discliarge  of 
their  sacred  duties. 

The  sanctuary  was  surrotmded  \yf  an  enclosed  court 
100  cubits  long  and  50  teoad  (Ex.  279-19  8810^}. 

.   The  enclosure  was  by  means  of  curtains 

linen  {EV  'fine  twined  linen,' /<sf»w/«ir).  Thiscurtain- 
wall  which  was  5  cubits  high  was  supported  by  pillais 
of  wood  ;  whether  of  acacia  is  not  stated,  bat  this  is 
probably  meant  The  total  compass  of  the  encloong 
wallwas{ioo-l-ioo-(-5o  +  5o— )30ocubits.  Thenumber 
of  pillars  is  given  as  20  for  each  of  the  longer  sides  and 
10  for  each  of  the  shorter.  The  view  of  the  antbo- 
plainly  is  that  there  were  sixty  pillars  in  all  at  a  naiform 
distance  from  each  other  of  5  cubits. 

The  number  given  for  the  pillars  on  each  side  is  obviously 
inexact  if  the  total  number  is  to  be  taken  as  6a.  If  we  take  the 
statement  quite  literally  Mid  reckon  all  ihepitlars  on  each  »dc, 
then  on  the  given  data  _we  |^t  a  total  of  fifty-six  pillars  mily,  for 
of  course  eacn  comer  [Hilar  is  counted  twice— once  as  pan  of  the 
longer  side  and  again  as  part  of  the  shorter.  It  b  in  thb  way 
that  Lund,  BShr,  Winer  wid  others  view  the  matter.  It  b  not 
very  probable,  however ;  for  in  that  case  the  distaittxs  of  the 
{Hilars  from  one  another  on  the  shorter  ndes  (V  cubiu)  would 
not  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  longer  (W  cubttsX  KOf  this 
reason  other  interoreters  prefer  to  think  that  the  descnber  |n 
giving  his  figures  for  each  side  did  not  oount  the  last  pillar  in 
each  row  (m  Keil,  Dillmann,  Riehm,  Nowack  and  oibenX 
This  doubtless  would  be  in  itself  quite  possible  if  it  did  not  so 
happen  that  we  are  able  to  reckon  exactly  with  regard  to  one 
side— the  eastern  mth  the  entimnce— that  it  actually  had  only 
ten  pillars,  neither  mote  nor  fewv.  For  this  side  had  in  tbe 
middle  fburfullMs  whitA  oanied  the  curtain  of  the  door,  and  if 
we  are  to  ■Mome  ivinniMry  at  all  in  the  structure,  thie  door 
must  have  been  in  tne  noddle,  and  thus  to  right  and  left  Aere 
must  have  been  an  equal  number  of  pUlan— namely  thiee,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  Ex.S7i4jC  Thus  we  shall  doubtlea  be 
justified  in  anuminE  that  tiM  author  haa  allowed  himidrio  be 
guided  simply  by  his  s^eme  accordinE  to  whidi  the  pfopcetwn 
of  3 : 1  is  applied  to  the  whole  iliucture  without  caiinc  hT 
minutely  about  details. 

Elach  pillar  bos  a  base  of  brcnue  and  a  capital  ovo'laid 
with  silver.  The  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
materials  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies  is  noteworthy.  The  curtains  are  ^tened  io 
their  places  1^  means  of  silver  nails  which  here  also, 
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doubtless  served  as  hooks  for  hanging  (88 17  27 17 )•  In 
the  same  connection  mention  is  made  also  of  silver 

The  meuiing  of  the  word  a'ptpn  is  disputed.  Many  under- 
iland  by  it  ailver  bars,  or  bars  of  wood  overlaid  with  silver, 
which  Tcschcd  from  one  pillsr  capital  to  another  and  restea 
upon  silver  naib,  and  to  them  the  curtains  were  attached  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  rings  (so  Lund,  Kcil,  Rtehm,  Knobel, 
and  others).  According  to  Ex.  83 17  lOi  however,  the  idHl/^lm 
seem  to  have  been  integral  parts  of  the  pillars  themselves,  and 
the  expression  m/^xf/il^'fafMi^CjO;  C'j?^;  £x.2Ti7BSi7, 
EV, '  filleted  with  silver,'  can  hardly  mean  '  ntstened  with  silver 
GToabars.'  Other  interpreters  theref<»:e  (such  as  Ewald,  Dilt> 
nuuin,  Kautzsch,  Mowack,  Kennedy)  understand  by  the 
expression  *  rings  or  fillets  which  surrounded  the  pillars  above, 
probably  at  the  base  of  the  capitals  (9  ^oAiict,  explained  by 
Hesycluusasa^tt«trM'«T^AMi>;Tg.  t'^S'S,  a  lacing  orgarland). 

The  E.  front  differed  from  the  other  sides  (Ex. 
2713/i)-  From  each  cwner  only  15  cubits  were  pro- 
vided with  an  enclosing  curtain,  in  each  case  having 
three  pillais.  The  middle  space  of  twenty  cubits  was 
left  open  for  the  entrance  and  had  a  special  curtain  of 
violet  purple  and  red  purple,  scarlet  and  white  linen  in 
embroidered  wc^  (and  thus  exacdy  like  the  curtain  at 
the  entrance  oS  the  tabernacle  itself)  which  was  attached 
to  four  i»llars.' 

In  connection  with  this  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  finally,  are  mentioned  also  tent-pins  of 
brass  and  cords  (Ex.27ig  85i8  3O3031  3940,  etc.). 
Here  also  we  see  accordingly  that  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
are  not  designed  for  fixing  them  into  the  groimd  but 
that  the  pillars  are  kept  in  position  by  p^s  and  ropes 
which  of  course  are  applied  on  both  sides.  On  anodier 
view  (Riehm,  Nowack,  and  others),  these  rapea  and 
p^  held  the  curtain  itself  taut  and  therefore  close  to 
the  ground. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  structure,  the  miiidn, 
within  the  court  we  learn  that  the  orientation  of  the 
whole  was  eastward.  As  the  altar  of  burnt  oEfering 
stood  to  the  E.  of  the  tabernacle  and  thus  the  most 
characteristic  acts  of  worship,  the  sacrifices,  were  per- 
formed here  whilst  the  space  behind  the  tabernacle  to 
the  W.  was  set  apart  for  no  special  ptirpose,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  structure  was  not  in  the  middle  but 
stood  more  to  the  W.  On  this  point  we  may  take  it 
that  Philo  (Vit.  jl/w.  87)  hit  upon  the  right  con- 
jecture when  he  supp>osed  that  the  front  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  50  cubits  from  the  enclosing  wall  fiicing  it, 
thus  giving  a  free  space  of  50  cubits  square  before  the 
tnbemacte. 

According  to  P  the  portable  sanctuary  possessed 
already  in  the  times  before  the  settlement  in  F^lestine 
_  —      the  following  sacred  vessels : — 

(i)  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood  the  ark 
'  of  the  covenant  [^IK, 'Jr^  44  V</flM)  with 

the  mercy  seat  (ni^,  kafpSr»th)  «aA  the  cherubim.  See  Ark, 
Mrrcv  Seat,  Chkrub. 

(2)  '  The  Holy  place '  contained  the  table  of  she  wbread. 
the  golden  candle<^tick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  table  of 
shcwbread  according  to  Es.  £635  siood  on  the  N,  side,  and  to  11 
belonged  varbus  gulden  dishes  (EV  'chargers,'  ^i'drdtk,  Nu. 
7  i3^)and  bowb(EV  *  spoons,' iapfiSih,  Ex.  2639  Nu.  7 14^), 
pots  or  cupa  (AV  'covers,  RV  'flaKons,'  keiSlki  for  the 
wine,  and  libation  'bowls'  (so  EV)  for  the  wine  offerings 
(minaiti^yyeih,  Ex.25a3_^  87  19^).  For  further  details  as  to 
the  table,  see  Altar,  |  q,  col.  lit.  Opposite  the  table,  on  the 
S.  ^de  of  the  sanctuarv,  stood  the  seven-bnuiched  golden 
candlesdck  (EV  '  candlestick  of  pare  gold,'  mtndrath  k^MM 
tdMr,  Ex.  atai  ■  Ch.  IS  11,  or  Mamminirak  hmtfikMLh  {EV 

I  Here  also,  as  in  idiat  is  said  as  to  the  total  number  of 
pillars  (see  abov«),  one  observes  that  the  author  baa  not 
counted,  or  let  us  say  drawn  his  plan,  whh  exactness.  He  has 
simply  assumed  a  regular  interval  of  5  cuUts  between  the 
pillars,  thus  giving  30  cubits  for  ^,  rs  ctMiits  for  3.  But  diis 
does  not  work  out ;  the  end  pillar  is  forgotten.  _Tbe  whole  nde 
requires  eleven  pillars  when  such  an  interval  is  aSMinifd ;  for 
the  door  five  ought  to  have  been  redcooed  or  at  any  rate  Ibr 
each  side  of  it  to  right  and  left  four  pinan.  If  we  an  to 
calculate  with  precision  from  the  data  he  supplier  we  shall  have 
to  reckon  the  distance  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  Aoamy  as 
cubits  and  that  between  the  pillars  at  eadi  side  ot  ths 
doorway  as  5  cutnts.  [Cp  Kennedy,  Hastings'  £/)4es7  j.] 
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'the  pure  candlestick'],  Ex.  818  8037  Lev.  24^  ;  see  Can-dlb- 
stick).  As  vessels  peniunii^  to  the  candlestick  are  mentioned 
the  snuflfeis  (EV  '  snufldishes,'  mtl^Akdyim)  and  little  pans 
(E V '  censers' ;  maAtdtft),on  which,  according  to  some  interpreters 
(Dillmann,  Knobel,  and  others),  lay  the  snullers ;  according  to 
others  (Nowack^  etc.)  snuff  dinhes  are  meant  (cp  Ex.  S531  ff. 
87  i'lff-).  On  the  form  of  the  candlestick,  see  Candlestick  : 
on  the  custom  of  burning  a  light  in  the  sanctuary,  cp  Lasih,  and 
seeTKMi'LE,  I17.  Between  theshewbread  table  and  thecandle- 
stick,  facing  the  entrance  and  pretty  far  back,  near  the  curtain 
shutting  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood  the  altarof  incense  ^Ex. 
80 1  [EV  'an  altar  to  bum  incense  upon'],  mitbah  «tift«r 
^tirtth,  m.^.  katsamuOm,  Lev. 47  [EV  'the  altar' of  sweet 
incense '],  or  miiiafy  ManOMOi,  Ex.8938  [EV  'the  golden  altar  'Ji, 
with  legaid  to  which,  and  its  absence  from  the  older  atmta  of 
P,  see  Altar,  |  9. 

{3)  In  the  court  stood  '  the  altar '  Kar'  iioxh" 
(n^ltNT,  hatMMUMilAii,  Ex.  27  I  SO  iS  40  7,  etc.),  '  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering'  {mitiai  fUl'dldh,  Ex.SOss  31 9,  etc.)  or  'the 
brazen  altar '  i.miziah  nihiietk,  Ex.  118  30  39  39),  on  which  see 
Altar,  |  9a  ;  Tbmple,  1 18;  and  cp  below,  |  lo)  To  the  altar 
of  burnt  onering  belonged  a  multitude  of  accessories :  ash  pans 
(AV  'pans'  RV  'pots,'  anth),  'shovels'  (EV.^d'Jw)  for 
clearing  the  allar,  bowls  (EV  '  basons,'  mixrakSth)  for  sprinkling 
the  blood,  forks  (EV  '  fleshhooks,'  tnialdgSti)  far  the  sacrificial 
flesh,  various  sorts  of  'firepans'  (maJiidtKi,  ITie  vessels,  like 
the  altar  hself,  were  all  of  brass  (Ex.  21 1  ^  SB  1^),  as  also 
was  the  other  main  object  in  the  oonn,  the  laver,  used  by  the 
priests  for  washing  their  hands  and  feet ;  see  Sea,  Brazkk. 

As  already  mentioned  above  and  as  set  forth  folly 
underTEHPi.G(§i/),  the  tabernacle,  like  all  the saiM3u- 

8.  Bigniflcance  °^  ^""i"^'  ^'^J" 
nf  ^heni&BlA  '"Stance  the  mcanmg  not  of  a  meetmg- 
.  p  place  for  the  community  or  congrega- 
tion, but  of  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
deity.  It  is  the  place  where  Yahw£  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  (Ex.  SSsSSis/  Lev.  174  Ntu  I69,  etc.). 
^^Iien  the  tent  is  finished  the  cloud  of  Yahw^  over- 
shadows it  and  the  glory  (tBf  ■  itdbod)  of  Yahwi  fills  it ; 
by  day  Yahw^'s  pillar  of  cloud  and  by  ni^l  his  pillar  of 
fire  overhangs  it  (Ex.  4O37  ff.).  "Thenceforward  it  is 
invariably  from  the  holy  of  holies  that  Yahw^  speaks 
to  Moses.  More  precisely,  the  kappdretk  (see  MerCY 
Seat)  of  the  ark,  beneath  the  cherubim,  is  the  place 
where  Yahwi  establishes  his  abode.  It  is  from  here 
that  Moses  hears  the  voice  of  Yahw6  (Nu.  7B9). 

As  Yahwi's  dwcUing-pIace  the  tabernacle  naluraliy 
becomes  also  the  place  where  he  is  worshipped,  for  tlw 
draty  is  worshipped  in  the  place  where  he  is  (see 
Temple  ;  cp  B^x.  2749  Lev.  I35) ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
for  P  the  tabernacle  is  the  only  legitimate  place  of 
worship.  This  follows  inevitably  from  his  standpoint 
throughout ;  for  him  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  sacrifice  can  be  oSered  and  Yahn'6  approached 
only  at  the  place  whne  Yahwe  has  his  abode.  So 
much  so  tfiat  it  is  not  foimd  oecessaiy  in  P  eximssly  to 
say  so ;  the  centralisation  of  the  worship  is  for  him 
simply  taken  for  granted. 

Nor  is  the  tabernacle  in  P  the  centre  of  the  worship 
merely ;  it  lies  also  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
theocracy  as  the  ittdispensable  basis  without  which  all 
else  would  simidy  hang  in  the  air.    The  instructions 
regarding  it  constitute  the  main  contents  of  the  divine 
revelation  at  Sinai.    Until  it  has  come  into  existence 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  rest  of  the  divine  common- 
wealth must  remain  in  abeyance.    In  this  respect  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion of  many  writers  (such  as  Keil),  that  the  tabernacle 
symbolises  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  centre  of 
the  theocracy  where  the  calUng  of  Israd  to  be  the 
people  of  God  is  realised.     Its  importance  in  this 
respect — as  centre  of  the  entire  theocracy — finds  its 
visible  expression  in  the  fact  that  in  P  the  position 
assigned  to  it  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  and 
of  the  people.    The  order  of  encampment  detailed  in 
I  Nu.  2  starts  from  the  tabemade,  immediately  around 
I  which  are  placed  the  Levites  as  a  scwt  of  bodyguard  ; 
I  then  to  the  EL  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun 
I  pitch  their  camp  ;  to  the  S.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad  ;  to 
I  the  W.  Ephraim,  Manassdi,  Benjamin ;  to  the  N. ,  Dao. 
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Asher.  NaphtAli.     This  too  gives  the  order  on  the 

march.    Cp  CAMP.  §  a. 

In  this  attribute  as  Yahw^'s  dwelling-place  the  whole 

arrangement  of  the  tabernacle  finds  a  ready  explana- 

.  n  k.ij       tion  in  90  far  as  tbi$  is  not  to  be  found 

9.  BymboUnn.  ^^p,^  j„      character  as  a  portable 

sanctuary. 

The  innermost  chamber  is  the  dwelling-pUce  proper  -of  the 
deity,  the  holiest  put  of  the  entire  structure.  Next  CMne  the 
holy  place  ajtd  the  outer  court  in  descending  degrees  of  holiness, 
answering  to  the  degree*  of  holiness  aliasing  to  high  priest, 
priests,  and  laity  in  iKrael,  and  to  their  respective  rishli  of  access 
to  Viihwfe.  Ine  holy  of  holies  can  be  entered  t>y  the  high 
priest  atotM,  and  that  only  once  a  year ;  the  holy  place  is  for  the 
priesthood  and  the  court  for  the  people.  This  gradation  of 
Holiness  finds  expression  also,  as  already^  said,  in  the  material 
equipment:  in  the  holy  of  holies  everything  b  of  gold;  nought 
save  the  bases  of  the  boards  resting  on  the  ground — though  here 
an  exception  cannot  well  be  justified  —  and  the  bases  of  the 
pillars  which  support  the  dividing  veil  and  which  perhaps 
iktand  rather  in  the  holy  place  than  in  the  holy  of  holies,  is  of 
silver.  In  the  holy  place  only  the  furniture,  and  particularly 
thoM  pieces  which  siaiHl  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  t}ie  holy 
ofholies — table  of  shewbread,  altar  oT incense,  candlestick — are 
provided  with  '  fine  gold ' ;  elxewbere  it  is  simply  ordinary  gold 
that  is  used.  The  exterior  pillars  of  the  entrance-curtain,  which 
doubtless  arc  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  court,  have  but 
hnuen  bases.  Similarly  in  the  court  itself  wc  find  iKossonly,  save 
for  the  silver  used  in  the  nails  and  capitals  of  the  pillars.  In 
like  manner  the  claijis  of  the  foat-hair  covering  are  of  brass, 
whilst  those  of  the  inner  covering  are  of  gold.  The  interior 
covering  which  covers  also  the  holy  of  holies^  and  the  vail  erf  the 
holy  of  nolies  are  the  workmanship  of  cunning  workmen  out  of 
the  four  costly  materials  enumerated,  with  figured  cherubim :  the 
curtain  ai  the  door  of  the  lioly  place  is  without  cbouhiBi  and  the 
curtains  of  the  court  are  simply  of  white  linen. 

With  these  simple  ideas,  however,  which  find  exfU'ession  in 
the  equipment  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  manner  just  indicated, 
ihe  whole  symbolism  of  the  structure  is  bv  no  means  exhausted. 
A  n^bolical  interpretation  of  the  tabernacle  thai  reaches 
much  further  is  of  ancient  date.  We  find  it  already  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  iil  7  7)  and  Philo  (De  vii.  Mot.  S 147 who  interpret 
the  tab^acle  as  an  image  of  ihe  universe  ;  the  holy  of  holies 
inaccessible  to  men  is  for  ttiem  a  figure  trf  heaven,  the  holy  [dace 
and  the  court  represent  tbeocean,  the  four  materiatsout  of  which 
the  coverings  and  curtains  were  woven  denote  the  four  elements, 
the  table  of  shewbread  with  its  twelve  loaves  is  the  year  with 
its  twelve  months,  and  so  forth.  And  from  their  time  onwards 
■ymbolical  interpretation  of  this  kind  has  pemisied  from  century 
to  century  down  to  our  own  time.  In  the  ChriEitian  church  the 
typological  view  made  its  apjxarance  very  soon  ;  cp  Justin 
Mnrtyr,  Cohort,  ad  £mt.  39  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  s6a  ; 
Origen,  flont.  9  m  Exed.\  Theod.  Mops,  ad  fftbr.9i; 
Aihanasius,  '  Orat.  in  assumt.  Christi,'  of.  25,  col.  t6S6  ; 
Theodoret,  Omril,  60  in  Kjcod.  \  Jerome,  //.  64919  ff,  ad 
Fahiolaia.  In  modem  times  Rahr,  Triedrich,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  Kurtx,  Riehm  have  exercised  great  acumen  upon  iHe 
symbolical  interpretation  of  the  tabemade  and  In  particular 
upon  tb<  symbolism  of  the  numbers  and  dimensions  (the 
number  4  ugnifying  the  casinos,  to  completeness  and  pttfection). 
as  also  upon  the  significance  of  the  colours  of  the  coverings,  ana 
so  jbrtK  All  such  interpretations,  however,  are  wanting  in  any 
sdid  baus  in  the  OT ;  nowhere  does  the  author  hint  even  in 
the  nnotett  way  that  behind  these  extemalities  he  is  searching 
for  deeper  thoughts.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  therefore  to 
discuss  the  various  attempted  interpretations  in  any  detail. 

Can  we  now  r^ard  the  structure  thus  described  in 
P  as  historical  ?  Very  great  difficulties  confront  ns  in 
SA  TT  the  endeavour  to  do  so,  quite  apart 

ig.  wnnwwn-froni  the  Cact  that  the  description 
occurs  only  in  P,  Ihe  latest  source 
of  the  Pentateuch.  They  have  long 
been  urged — by  Voltaire  for  example — and  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  following  four  hi^ds  : — {i)the 
imaginative  character  of  the  account  itself;  (a)  the 
physical  impossibility  of  aoch  a  structure  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  {3)  the  itKoiisistency  with  the  older  Pentateuch 
sources;  (4)  the  want  of  evidence  for  any  such  tabernacle 
during  historical  times. 

(1)  The  description  itself  from  the  outset  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  question  whether  any  such  structiue  can  ever 
have  really  existed.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
how  in  stating  the  number  of  the  pillars  of  the  court  the 
narrator  is  plainly  not  descrilung  something  of  which  he 
has  any  clear  picture  in  his  mind's  eye,  not  calculating 
and  planning  with  practical  preciseness,  but  only  filling 
in  figures  according  to  a  scheme  of  his  own.  Yet 
another  point  has  also  been  noted  already — that  the 
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fatnic  bears  indeed  the  name  of  '  tent '  and  the  author 
takes  great  trouble  to  produce  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  impression  that  the  sanctuary  was  such  in  reality, 
but  in  this  effort  has  succeeded  (and  could  have  sue- 
ceeded)  but  ilL  Beams  some  ai  inches  thidt  and  9  ft. 
6  in.  wide  cannot  be  fastened  together  so  as  to  form  a 
massive  wall  by  means  of  mere  tent  pins,  and  they  are 
purposeless  if  they  are  intended  merely  as  supports 
for  a  light  textile  fabric.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  model  for  this  structure  was  not  supplied  by  a 
bedouin  tent,  a  dwelling  place  made  of  (goats')  hair,  of 
which  the  essential  part,  the  roof,  is  spread  upcm  tlwee 
rows  of  poles,  usually  three  in  each  row,  5  or  6  ft.  hi^ 
and  closed  behind  by  a  similar  fabric  of  hair  (see  Tent). 
On  the  contrary,  the  model  was  quite  clearly  a  solid 
house  rendered  portable  only  by  the  expedient  of 
breaking  up  the  walls  into  separate  beams.  In  this 
respect  the  whole  structure  becomes  a  huge  anachronism 
when  regarded  as  the  workmanship  of  nomad  hordes. 

This  tMoomes  specially  promiitent  in  the  description 
of  the  altar.  In  view  of  the  aiKient  practice  of  building 
altars  (rf  stone  (Ex.20a4^)  one  reasonably  asks  bow 
the  narrator  could  have  arrived  at  an  altar  of  txass, 
and  then  one  remembers  that  the  temple  of  Solomon 
also  had  such  an  altar.  That  this  latter  was  the  real 
model  for  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  becomes  still  clearer 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  altar  of  the  tabernacle 
is  of  acacia  wood  plated  with  brass,  a  construction  whidi 
in  itself  considered  must  be  characterised  as  uttoly 
senseless  if  the  explanation  were  not  so  manliest ;  the 
altar  of  Solomon  must  remain  as  it  is.  a  brazen  ahar  : 
but  it  must  be  made  portable. 

A  further  detail  may  be  singled  out  in  this  connecdoa :  the 
whole  fabric  is  internally  pitch  dark.  The  walls  have  no 
windows  nor  openings  of  any  kind  ;  the  roof  in  like  manner  is 
uni»erced.  This  may  serve  well  enough  in  the  holy  of  hoUes: 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  was  also  quite  dark  (sec 
Temple,  |  7) ;  but  in  the  holy  place  it  is  impossible  ;  there 
the  priests  had  their  priestly  duties  to  dbcharge — arrange  the 
shewbreadj  offer  incense,  and  the  like.  And  it  will  not  do  to 
call  attention  to  the  seven -branched  golden  candlestick  (see 
Candlestick,  |  i). 

Finally,  there  is  the  fundamental  question :  Is  a 
structure  (tf  this  kind  o^xtble  of  standing  at  all?  Simidy 
as  a  technical  question  of  architecture  (see  Sdiick,  as 
below,  §  14)  this  must  be  pronounced  utterly  impossible. 
Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  po'ceive.  TTie  weight  of 
the  heavy  coverings  and  above  all  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  spreading  of  the  tent-covering  by  means 
of  ctxds  aiul  pejp.  must  necessarily  tend  to  make  the 
walls  lean  inwards.  No  opposing  pressure  is  anywhere 
present  Even  if  we  suppoee  that  the  bars  connected 
die  side  walls  with  the  rear  wall,  only  the  boards  <£ 
the  side  walls  that  were  nearest  the  rear  wall  were  thus 
supponed  ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  impossible  that  weak 
bars  should  support  the  entire  wall,  30  cubits  long, 
formed  as  it  was  of  heavy  beams.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  order  to  relieve  the  walls  of  the  weight  of  the  cov»- 
ings.  Schick  finds  it  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
provide  the  tabernacle  with  a  sloping  roof.  This  he 
obtains  by  changing  the  mitldle  has  into  a  ridge-pole, 
following  the  English  architectural  authority  FergusstHi, 
who  first  propoiuided  this  theory  in  the  artide  '  Tem^de ' 
in  Smith's  DB  (1863).  Such  a  construction,  however, 
flatly  contradicts  the  clear  tenor  of  the  text.  The  text 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  sloping  or  pointed  roof — «4iidi. 
furthermore,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  bedouin  tent. 

(a)  Over  and  above  the  inherent  impossibility  of  any 
such  structure,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  incidental 
11  TiiinnMlhIa  •"'possilMlity  of  constructing  and  trans- 
toUM       porting  such  a  fobric  in  the  wilderness. 

»<M*i^iinM  contrast  between  this  sumptunu 

^^^^^^  btmc — made  of  the  costliest  materials 
of  the  best  workmanship  in  wood  and  in  metals  which 
the  East  could  command — and  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
raised,  the  bare  wilderness ;  the  contrast  too  between 
this  Ubonacle  and  the  people  amongst  whom  it  stands— 
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primitive  tinchrllised  nomads — is  too  great  not  to  have 
excited  doubts  from  a  very  early  date  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  account.  They  were  raised  by  Voltaire, 
and  Colenso  and  Nowack  (see  below,  §  14)  have 
elaborately  shown  the  impossibilities  involved.  First 
of  all  comes  the  difficulty  as  to  the  materials.  According 
to  Ex.  8897  QO  fewer  than  39  talents  730  shekels  of 
gold,  100  ^ents  1775  didtels  of  silver  and  70  talents 
1400  shekels  of  copper  are  emplo3red.  To  see  what 
these  figures  mean,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  articles 
Weights  and  Measures,  Shekel.  The  amounts  in 
themselves  are  not  very  great  when  compared  with  those 
which  were  apphed  in  the  great  Babylonian  sanctuaries  ; 
but  for  wilderness  nomads,  poor  to  b^gary  as  regards 
gold  and  silver,  they  are  impossible.  It  is  indeed  re- 
plied to  this  that  the  gold  is  simply  the  gold  which  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but  such  an  answer 
becomes  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  timber.  Where 
on  Sinai  the  cypresses  grew  from  which  beams  over 
17  ft.  long,  3  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  20  in.  thick  could  be 
obtained  DO  one  lus  yet  been  able  to  say.  ^  The  working 
of  the  timber,  moreover,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
arts  which  nomads  do  not  possess  ;  that  Israel  did  not  in 
point  of  fact  possess  this  knowledge  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  tliat  even  a  Solomon  had  to  go  to  Phcenicia 
for  his  temple  and  workmen.  A  word  may  be  added 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  Four  waggons  with 
six  oxen  a{»ece  are  assigned  to  the  Merarites  tot  this, 
while  each  of  the  48  beams  w^hs  more  than  10  cwt 

(3)  Decisive  on  the  question,  finally,  ought  to  be  the 
observadont  that  the  older  sources  of  the  Pentateuch, 
— ^  mmtnmd  ^        ^'  nothing  of  a  tabernacle 

."^^ of  this  sort.  Not  only  is  there  no 
mention  of  this  central  sanctuary,  but 
£  in  point  of  fact  has  a  quite  different  sacred  tent  which 
completely  exchides  any  possibility  of  the  tabernacle 
of  P.  The  tabernacle  OT  £  is  a  tent  winch  Moses 
pitched  outude  the  cAmp  (Ex.  SS?^)  and  where 
Vahw*  was  wont  to  reveal  himself  to  him  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud  which  descended  for  the  purpose  and  stood  at 
the  door  (Nu.  II25  12s  14io);  it  is  on  this  account 
called  'SAel  md'id,  'the  tent  of  tryst."  No  description 
of  it  is  given,  nor  is  its  origin  spoken  of ;  but  part  of  the 
old  narrative  has  obviously  been  lost  before  Ex.  8871 
in  which  what  is  now  tacking  was  probably  explained. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  very  different  from  the 
tabernacle  described  by  the  priestly  narrator.  It  was 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  but  stood  some  distance 
outside  it,  and  it  was  not  the  seat  of  an  elaborate 
(HganisaticHi  of  priests  and  guarded  by  a  host  of  Levites, 
but  had  a  single  minister  and  custodian — ^vic,  Joshua, 
who  was  not  a  Levite  at  all  but  Moses'  attendant 
(Ex.33»). 

The  existence  of  such  a  simple  tent-sanctuary  pre- 
sents none  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  priestly 
narrative.  Portable  shrines  were  fiunlliar  to  Semitic 
antiquity,  and  tcnu  as  sanctuaries  were  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  much  later  times  at  the  high  places  and  in 
connection  with  irregular  worships*  (see  Tent).  Such 
idolatrous  tabernacles  were  probably  relics  of  the  usages 
of  the  nomadic  Semites,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
Israel  in  its  wanderings  should  have  had  the  like.  And 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  portable  chapels  of  the  heathen 
Semites  were  mainly  used  for  divination  (cp  Joum.  ^ 
Phil.,  13 383  /),  just  as  the  Mosaic  tabonatte  is 
described  by  the  E3ohist,  not  as  a  place  of  sacrifice 
(such  as  the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Code  is)  but  as  a 
place  of  oracle. 

The  heathen  shrines  of  this  sort  contained  portable  idols  or 

>  (Kennedy's  novel  theory  (see  above,  |  3),  that  the  so-called 
'bouds'  were  in  reality  light  open  frajnes,  would,  of  course, 
meet  this  difficulty  if  it  vtood  alone.] 

3  Exck.  16  ifi,  '  thou  didst  take  of  thy  garments  and  modest 
(or  thyself  sewn  high  places '—i^e.,  shrines  of  curtains  sewn 
together  ;  cp  Mos.  S&  and  Syriac  ^rtJtki,  Assyrian /araiiit,  a 
small  chapel  or  shrine,  from  the  same  root  as  Hebrew  /drii*tA, 
the  vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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baetylia  (see  Selden.  Dt  Diis  Sjrrit,  l6) ;  but  what  th*  Mosaic 
tabernadc  contained  is  not  expressly  stated.  The  ordinarVj  and 
at  tint  sight  the  easiest,  assumption  is  that  the  ark  sioocl  in  it. 
But  neither  in  Deuteronomy  nor  before  it,  are  the  ark  and  the 
tabernacle^  ever  mentioned  together,  and  of  the  two  old 
narrators  it  is  not  clear  that  uie  Yahwist  ever  mentions  ihe 
tabernacle  or  the  Elohist  the  ark.  The  relation  between  the 
two  calls  for  further  investigation,  especially  as  the  ark  retains 
its  importance  alter  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  whilst  the  '  tent 
of  tryst '  is  not  mentiooed  after  the  time  of  lioses.  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Elohist  (Bx.  12),  eiyoyed  at  it  a  privilege  of  direct 
access  to  the  Deity  not  accofded  to  fautr  ptapbeta  (cf  alio  Axk 
OF  Covsnamt). 

(4)  Lastly,  the  whole  historical  tradition  from  the 
peritxl  inunediately  following  the  settlement  down  to 
18.  Tlia  tahns.  ^'^       building  of  Solomon's 

TtM^^mi'  ^  ^°  knowlege  of  any  taber- 

«datAnt  to  True,  apologists  like  Keil  have 

hlatarlual  su«»eded  in  writing  to  their  own 
salis£actionitscomplele  history  through- 
out  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  kings :  at  one  time  it  was  at  Shiloh,  at  another  at 
Nob,  finally  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
temple.  The  Chronicler  has  indeed  much  to  tell  about 
it,  proceeding  as  he  does  on  the — to  him  self-evident — 
I  assumption  that  in  every  case  where  the  older  books 
made  mention  of  sacrifice  at  all  this  must  have  been  at 
I  the  tobemacle  (i  Ch.1639  2I29  a  Ch.13  fis).  The 
'  olfler  historical  books,  however  (with  exceptions  to  be 
mentioned  immediately),  know  nothing  of  it.  i  K. 
3 1  ^ ,  in  explicit  contradiction  of  a  Ch.  1 3,  states  that 
Solomon  sacrificed  on  the  great  high  place  of  Gibeon 
and  excuses  this  proceeding,  which  from  the  redactor's 
point  of  view  of  course  seemed  ill^al,  on  the  ground 
that  the  temple  was  not  yet  in  existence.  But  no 
temple  was  required  for  the  purpose  if  the  tabernacle 
was  then  at  Gibeon.  The  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  a  tent  at  all  but  a  solid  hotise 
EV  'temple  of  the  Lord,"  (mn-  hyn,  hikal  Yahwi, 
1  S. I9  S3),  with  misHtdth  (AV  'door  posts,'  RV  'side 
posts ')  and  (///J/A^A  (EV  "doors');  cp  especially  Jer. 
Itiff.  Moreover,  the  ark  is  spoken  of  in  i  S.  4-6  in 
such  a  manner  as  shows  that  there  was  no  fixed  place 
where  it  was  kept,  and  thus  no  Tabernacle.  After  it 
has  been  recovered  fhnn  the  PhilistineE,  for  example, 
it  does  not  come  to  its  proper  house  but  first  to  Beth- 
shemesh  and  next  to  Ktrjath-jearim,  to  the  house  of  a 
private  individual,  where  it  remains  for  years.  Thence 
it  is  fetched  by  David,  who,  however,  after  the  disaster 
to  Uziah  brings  it  into  the  bouse  of  one  of  his  generals, 
and  that  too  a  gentile,  Obed-edom  of  Gath  (3  S.  1). 
Not  tin  later  does  he  transfer  it  to  his  own  city,  where 
he  sets  up  a  tent  for  its  reception  plainly  in  remembo-ance 
of  the  fact  that  the  ark  had  formerly  also  been  so 
housed.  This  teat  was  in  time  removed  by  Solomon 
to  the  temple  (i  K.  84),  for  if  these  verses  are  old  and 
belong  to  the  context  it  is  only  this  tent  that  can  be 
understood  Iqr  the  'Sket  m^ld  (more  probaUy,  however, 
the  statement  is  of  a  later  date ;  see  Betuinger  ad  he. }. 
Thus  the  only  remaining  passage  will  be  i  S.  23a,  a 
passage  which  is  already  open  to  critical  doubt  owing 
to  its  absence  from  Q.  From  all  that  has  been  urged 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  tabernacle  a<  P  is 
simply  the  temple  of  Solomon  carried  back  into  the 
older  time  by  priestly  fancy  and  modified  accordingly. 
It  was  not  the  temple  that  was  built  on  the  model  of 
the  tabernacle ;  it  was  the  tabo-nacle  that  tocik  its  shape, 
character,  and  importance  for  worslup  and  the  theocracy 
from  the  temple. 

Joset^us,  Ani.t^;  Philo,  Dt  i^t  Mm,  8145^  The 
older  literature  will  be  fitund  non  or  U»  fiiUy  registered  ia 
Midi  works  as  tboM  of  Bifar  or  Rwgenbach. 
14.  Utflntnie.  Of  later  works  we  mention  the  lollowinE : 
Bahr,  Symielik  det  Mot.  Kultiu^,  1 97^ ; 
Friedrich,  Symbplik  dtrMes.  SiifiihSUtii^i)',  W.  NetnnaDn, 
Dit  Stifiskattt,  t86i ;  Ch.  J.  RiKenbach,  Dit  Mmitekt 
Sti/tskatU  {1887) :  Popper.  Der  bihl.  Berieht  *A(r  dU  Sti/Ii- 
kattt  <i86a) ;  articles  by  Winer  in  R  WB  S  529 :  Diertd  in  BI. 
6405^ ;  Leyrer  in  PRE^\,  VxQjf- ',  Riggenbach  in  PR£(^ 
Ujiaj:;  Riehm  in  HWBi  Fergusson,  art.  'Temple'  in 
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Smith's  ZU:  WiilumFrti6urgtrfCircA«m-UxiCM:  Kiimin5'^. 
AV.,  1S44,  pp.  i  Kamp&usen,  iNif.  r8j8.  pp.  97^.  >8s9i 

pp.  tioff. ;  Ftiia,jiiii.  1850,  pp.  xo^ff-,  RigKcnmch,  ibid.,  i86,), 
pp. 361^  J  KiueUurdrini:/./,  iSfi8,pp,  409^ ;  alio the^rvAii^ 
AEv^of  jAhn  (i  >3«i:),  De  Wetle-IUbiKer,  36S  i?) ;  Ew&ld, 
'»)  163^:,  1*387  rf:,  4ao^;  Saalschati,  23i8#;  Keil, 

Pl8a^ET*g>^:  SchoU,la3^;  Haneberg,  161^;  Sch^g, 
406 jf.\  BaidacKT, 395^^,  and  Nowack, HA  2  ;  ScJiiclc, 
J<{nri«taBr/*jw/*Ai898;  A.  R.S.  Kennedy. art.  'Tabernacle' 
in  nutinjp'  DB.  On  the  question  of  the  hiiiioricity  of  the 
accounts  of  the  tabernacle  cp  especinlly  De  Wette,  Beitr. 
1  asBJ^.  SasO^:  Vater,C0Mi««.S65SX  ;  Von  Bohlen,  Gtmsa, 
^  -  ^/.^at^^,BM.Thest.inf.\ 

SiUntnti, 
Gvdt- 

iiientt,  'iTiJ. ;  Kcius,  l,  lutiotrt  mimw  ei  m  wi,  140;  Well- 
han»en,  Prol.^,  4,aff.  ET  %%ff.  I.  B. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.  The  Israelitic  cycle 
of  festivals  came  to  a  close,  in  autumn,  with  the  feast 
i  « ^-4....n..„i  trf  Tabernacles.    In  the  oltl  legislation 

(iitpN.i  3n)>'uieiieastof  mgatnenng,  and 
is  to  be  Celebrated  'at  the  turn  of  the  year'  {nftpn 
n)^.i).  The  very  name  shows  quite  clearly  that  the 
fistival  in  its  essentid  meaning  is  agricultura],  a  harvest 
feast ;  it  is  the  autumn  thanksgiving  which  no  doubt  has 
reference  primarily  to  the  fruit  harvest  and  the  vintage, 
but  from  the  outset  was  regarded  as  the  great  thanks- 
giving for  the  whole  produce  of  the  year. 

Hence  the  general  expresMons  '  when  thou  gatherest  in  the 
praduce  of  thy  field'  (Ex.Uitf,  n^T^O  V^e^Tik  ^^3), 
*  when  thou  gatbcrert  in  from  thy  threshing-flcMr  and  fiom  thy 
preB-(DeuL»i3.  IJIJT*  1^T|0  i||9NX> 

Uke  the  other  barvest  feasts,  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  there  by  the  Israelites, 
who  in  all  probability  took  it  over  from  the  Canaanites. 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  autumn  festival  specially  that 
our  information  as  to  its  having  been  a  Canaanite  festival 
is  explicit ;  of  the  people  of  ShetAiem  we  are  told  that 
they  went  out  into  the  field,  gathered  their  vineyards, 
trode  the  grapes,  and  held  festival  and  went  into  the 
bouse  of  their  god  and  did  eat  and  drink  (Judg.  997}. 
Cp  also  Feasts,  §  4. 

As  Ihe  closing  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  three  feasts  of  harvest  (see  Passover,  §  4 ; 
9  n,.  __,f  Pentecost,  §  6),  the  autumn  festival 
1    ^Z*         exceU  both  the  other  great  annual  festivals 

futivalB.  portance.  In  the  law  of  JE,  it  is  true,  all 
three  are  already  found  on  the  same  plane 
as  equally  necessary  and  equally  important ;  for  all  of 
them  attendance  at  the  sanctuary  is  enjoined  (Ex.  34  23 
23 16).  Yet  how  great  was  the  special  importance  as- 
signed in  practice  to  the  autumn  festival  as  compared 
with  the  others  appears  at  once  in  its  very  designation 
as  'the  feast'  (jnii,  luMg)  or  '/Ae  feast  of  YahwA' 
(mn' an,  hag  Yahwi)  kixt"  iiaxh"  (t  K.  8a  123a  Judg. 
21 19  ;  and  even  as  late  as  Lev.  233941  Ezek.  4535  Neh. 
814).  Even  in  Zechariah  (14i6  ff.)  it  is  to  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  that  the  remnant  of  the  heathen  go 
up  year  by  year  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King, 
Yahwi  Sebfi^dth.  In  these  circumstances  it  cannot 
regarded  as  merely  accidental  that  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  alone  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  the  historical  boolts  when  dealing 
with  the  more  ancient  period,  and  its  celebration  thus 
attested  from  the  earliest  period  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  At  Shiloh,  for  example,  the  maidens  celebrate 
it  by  going  forth  to  dance  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
(Judg.  21 16).'  So  also  we  Ictm  from  the  story  of 
Samuel  that  in  wide  circles  it  was  customary  year  by 
year  at  the  'revolution  of  the  days'  (D-ojn  n^B^n^,  i  S. 

1  The  narratives  in  ludf;.  19-21  are  certainly  in  their  present 
form  late  Midrash.  Yet  there  need  not  be  on  that  account  any 
douhi  as  ta  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  or  of  many  otha 
touches  preserved  in  them  See  Dance,  |  6,  and  cp  funher, 
Budde,  ad  toe. 
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lao;  cp  the  same  expression  in  Ex.  34aa)  to  go  in 
pilgrimage  with  the  whole  family  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Shildi,  and  there  to  sacrifice  to  Yahwi  and  bold  a  joyous 
sacrificial  meal  (i  S.  I3  The  hi^  importance 

attached  to  the  festival  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that 
Solomon  dedicates  his  temple  at  the  same  date  (i  K. 
8a65,  cp  a  Ch.  78  ff. ;  on  the  passage  cp  also  below, 
I  3).  Answering  to  die  yearly  observance  of  this  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam,  according  to  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  statement  in  i  K,.  123a'  (cp  Beniinger, 
ad  loc. )  instituted  a  »milar  solemiiity  in  the  northern 
kingdom  ;  here  the  only  error  of  the  author  is  in  sup- 
posing (from  his  Deuteronomistic  point  of  view)  that 
before  Jeroboam's  time  such  a  feast  was  obser^'cd  only  at 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  also  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  Pilgrimages  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  to  Shiloh  were  in  use  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  various  famous  sanctuaries.  The 
passages  just  cited  show  also  at  the  same  time  (hat  this 
autumn  festival  firom  the  very  beginning  was  celebrated 
in  common  by  wide  circles  of  participants.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  olden  time  with 
the  two  other  harvest  feasts  ;  if  observed  at  all.  it  was 
enough  that  they  should  be  observed  in  quite  small 
local  circles ;  at  least  the  com|dete  silence  of  the  histori- 
cal books  on  the  subject  would  be  most  easily  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  The  special  importance  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  continues  to  show  itself  in  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation.  In  contrast  to  what  is  re- 
quired at  the  two  other  haggim,  it  is  enjoined  that  all 
the  days  of  this  festival  are  to  be  observed  at  the  central 
sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (Ot.  16is  ;  cp  v.  7). 

In  the  older  legislation  no  more  [sedse  details  than 
those  already  indicated  are  given  as  to  how  and  where 
.    .  the  feast  ought  to  be  observed.  Else- 
^"^^^  where  (Feasts,  §  10)  it  is  shown  that 
"1*?°"?",*'    the  olden  time  had  no  thought  at  all  trf 
ceieDTEUOn.  ^^^^^        ^j^^.^  harvest  festivals  to  any 

definite  day.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  great  automn  thank^ving  was  held  as  soon  as 
the  corn-harvest,  vintage,  and  ingathering  were  finished. 
This  hapfjcned,  of  ctMirse,  in  the  various  districts,  and 
in  different  years,  at  different  dates.  In  the  hill-countn- 
around  Jertisalem  the  feast  was  held  of  old  in  the  eighth 
month.  The  completion  of  the  temple  was  in  the  month 
of  BQI,  the  eighth  month,  and  its  dedic^uion  was  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  fstival  (z  K.638  ;  cp  89).*  It  is 
evidently  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the 
Jerusalem  date  of  the  feast  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
that  the  autumn  fesii\-al  at  Bethel  was  fixed  for  the  same 
day  by  Jeroboam  (1  K.  123a). 

For  the  observance  of  the  festival  the  offering  of  gifts 
from  the  fruits  that  had  been  gathered  and  of  aninuil 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  a  sacrificial  meal  were  matters 
of  course  (cp  i  S.  1 3  ^ ).  In  the  oldoi  time  the  gifts 
and  offerings  were  left  to  the  freewill  of  the  worshipper 
according  as  his  heart  impelled  him  to  show  his  thanks 
to  Yahw6  (cp  Taxation,  S  So  also  it  is  matter  of 
course  that  the  feast  was  observed  as  a  joyous  occasion. 

1  fSce  also  Shechkm,  and  cp  Cril.  Bit.] 

S  In  the  present  text  of  i  K.  8  a  it  is  indeed  said  that  the 
dedication  was '  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim,  which  b  the 
seventh  month.'  To  reconcile  this  date  with  I  K.  S  3S,  accordint; 
to  which  the  temple  was  finished  in  the  eighth  month.  It  »ouU 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  after  its  completion  the  dedication 
of  Ihe  temple  was  put  off  till  the  seventh  month  of  the  follawin|[ 
year — that  is  to  say,  for  eleven  months.  This  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely.  Since,  moreover,  we  I  earn  from  iK.lSj» 
that  at  that  period  the  festival  was  observed  at  Jemsalfm  in 
the  eighth  month,  we  must  suppose  the  original  text  of  1  K.  81 
to  have  read  merely  *at  the  feast.'  The  name  of  the  month 
Gthanim  is  a  later  inserdon  easily  explained  by  the  considetation 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fixed  tradition  was  that  the  lemplp 
had  been  dedicated  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and,  on  the  otncr 
hand,  that  this  feast,  at  a  later  date,  but  before  that  of  Deuteio- 
nomy  (fi  4),  had  been  assigned  to  this  month.  The  explanation 
of  the  name  of  the  month — 'which  is  the  se«rth  mcaith'— tt 
the  addition  of  a  still  later  hand,  as  b  shown  by  it.s  positioa:  it 
is  also  wanting  in  On-  [0a  has  a  curious  reading  avr^  • 
i^8ofti)aooTbT  tfiSmot].   Cp  further,  Benanger,  »d  lae. 
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Compue  what  w«  read  of  the  feast  ctftlMShedieniltesCJudK. 
9  97)  or  of  the  dances  of  the  niaidem  (cp  Dakcb,  |  fi)  at  the 

feast  of  Shilob  (Judg.  21 19^)- 

When,  then,  in  Dt  the  feast  is  for  the  ftret  time 
designated  (in  our  present  texU)  as  the  '  feast  of 
tabernacles "  (Dt.  16 13  ;  see  below,  §  4)  and  the  priestly 
law  (Lev,  2343)  expressly  enjoins  living  in  booths. as 
part  of  the  ritual  of  its  cetetxation,  or  when  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (Lev.  28^)  orders  the  participants  to  take 
•the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,'  and 
the  like,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  these  are  not 
newly  invented  innovations,  but  that  very  ancient  custom 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  practices  thus  prescribed. 
The  living  in  booths  and  the  name  ■  feast  of  tabernacles ' 
or  '  booths '  an  connected  «nth  the  sun|de  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  olive  and  grape  harvest  it  was  usual  to 
spend  days  and  nights  in  booths  of  this  kind — a  practice 
which  stiil  holds  iu  ground  in  those  parts  (see  Robinson, 
BJl  2717 ;  cp  Is.  1  8).^  If  these  booths  at  a  later  date 
found  a  recognised  place  in  the  official  ritual  of  the  feast, 
this  ^ows  that,  properly  speakh^,  all  these  days  of 
harvesting  during  whic^  peqde  lived  in  the  open  under 
booths  were  regarded  as  constitutii^  a  festal  time,  which 
wasbroi^t  to  a  close  in,  let  us  say,  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctuary.  With  this  also  we  may  connect  the  precept  in 
Dl.  {see  below)  to  observe  the  feast  for  seven  whole  days 
al  the  sanctuary.  The  other  injunction,  referred  toabove, 
to  furnish  oneself  with  firuits  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of 
palm  trees,  and  so  forth  (if  the  refisrence  be  not  timply  to 
the  branches  needed  for  making  the  booths ;  see  below) 
we  may  perhaps  connect  with  what  we  read  of  the 
festal  dances  in  Judg.  21 It  would  be  natural  for 
those  who  took  part  in  these  to  adwn  themselves  with 
sprigs  and  garlands. 

In  its  festal  legislation  Dl  (16i3-is).  as  already 
remarked,  designates  the  autumn  festival  by  the  name 

4  In  Dt.  "'^'^'W*'"-^**^'*  (rfsBn  JP)> 

□acles '  or  '  booths ' — a  deugnation  which, 
although  not  employed  either  in  H  or  in  P  (see 
below,  K  5*  continued  to  retain.^    As  has 

already  been  said,  it  was  not  to  any  change  in  the 
sgnificance  of  the  festival  or  to  any  new  ritual  that  this 
new  designation  was  due  ;  if  Dt.  had  intended  to 
introduce  something  that  was  new  when  it  spoke  of  the 
celebration  under  booths,  this  piece  of  ritual  would 
have  been  expressly  prescribed.  On  the  contrary.  Dt. 
simply  assumes  both  name  and  thing  to  be  already 
fiuniliar ;  thus  the  name  also  was  already  in  use  before 
the  time  of  Dt,  The  dtiration  of  the  feast  is  fixed  at 
seven  days,  and  in  fact  all  the  seven  have  to  be  observed 
at  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (see  above,  g  3).  The 
joyous  character  of  the  feast  is  also  thoroughly  preserved 
in  Dl,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  its  being  a  harvest  feast ;  and, 
in  fiilt  agreement  with  the  general  spirit  of  solicitude 
shown  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  for  the  welfiue  of  the 
poor  and  the  like,  it  a  expressly  enjcNned  that  the  bond- 
man and  the  widow  are  all  to  take  }oyfai  part  in  the 
celebration  (1614). 

1  For  evidence  of  the  ancient  practice  of  spending  the 
feUival  under  booth-i  we  cannot  with  confidence  appeal  to  Hos. 
13io[9]>  Theexprcssion  there  made  UM  of — njTC  '"^''d,  instead 
^  A^— is  quite  unusual.  Still  less  suitable,  it  is  true,  is 
the  interpretation  which  (w  Wellhausen)  refers  it  to  the  passover 
feast.  In  no  other  place  do  we  read  anything  of  a  dwelling  in 
jenis  during  that  fcasl.  In  the  prophetic  threatening  '  I  will 
yet  again  make  thee  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
(•yno)  solemn  feast '  no  reference  to  any  joyous  festival,  merely 
a  reference  to  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  b  reauired  by 
the  connection.  Hence  Kauirach's  rendering  '  as  in  the  day  of 
the  assembly  [at  Horeb] '  seems  the  best.  If  the  preset  is 
really  intending  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  this  allusion,  we 
shall  then  have  our  first  distinct  trace  of  an  assumed  parallel 
and  connection  between  this  'dwelling  in  boothn'  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  and  the  dwelHng  in  tents  in  the  wikhnMsH  M  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.  Cp  (nrther,  Wellhausen  and  Nowack, 
ad  loe.  ,    ,        ,  , 

3  In  the  NT  and  in  Josephua  U  is  accorduigly  spoken  of  as 
OKiponvri^,  in  0  as  (opri)  vMpwr,  in  Vg.  ai  tetiu^im,  and  in 
Philo (3997)  as  vin|i«t.  ^ 
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It  is  shown  elsewhere  (Feastb,  §  10)  how  the  cen- 
tralisation of  the  cult  us  in  Dt,  even  without  any 
exfrnas  intention  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  inevit- 
aMy  altered  the  character  of  the  feasts.  It  bwume 
necessary  that  they  should  be  observed  at  one  common 
definitely  fixed  date,  they  tost  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  life  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  tendency  to 
change  them  into  historical  celebrations  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  this  circumstance.  No  express  refer- 
ence to  any  historical  event  in  connection  with  the 
feast  of  tabemades  is  met  with  as  yet  in  Dt.  The 
bringing  of  the  first-fruits  at  all  is  connected  only  in 
a  quite  general  way  with  the  historical  fact  that  it  is 
Yahw^  who  has  delivered  his  people  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  given  them  the  land  of  Canaan  to  possess. 
As  thanks  for  the  gift  of  the  land  the  Israelite  brings 
the  first-fruiu  of  iU  produce  as  a  gift  to  Yahw6  (Dt. 
261-11).  The  bringing  of  thefirst-fhiits  enjcuned  in  Dt. 
in  conjunction  with  a  liturgical  ftmnula  of  thanksgiving 
is  not  indeed  in  the  law  itself  (Dt.  26i'ii)  expressly 
connected  with  any  definite  time.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  natural  to  assume  that  the  author  of  the 
injimction  thought  of  it  as  to  be  carried  out  on  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  for  it  deals  with  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wine  and  oil-harvest  as  well  as  with  the 
first-fruits  of  com,  and  contemplates  this  as  being  done 
at  Jerusalem.  For  this  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  the 
convenient  opportunity,  tmless  one  is  to  read  the  precept 
as  implying  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose.  In  tlus  coiuieaion  a  quite  general  reference 
to  the  Exodus  is  implied  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
Lastly,  in  Dt.  it  is  further  laid  down  that  every  seventh 
year,  the  year  of  release,  'this  law' — i.e.,  the  Deutero- 
nomic law — shall  be  read  befcnv  all  Israel  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (Dt,  SI  lof. ). 

Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  give  to  this  feast — designated 
■  the  feast  *  or  '  the  feast  of  Yahw* ' — a  definite  date ;  it 
_  _  .  is  to  begin  on  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh 
Md         month,  and  to  last  for  seven  days  (Eaek. 

4695).  He  orders  for  it  the  same  offer- 
ings as  for  the  paasover ;  every  day  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams  as  a  burnt-offering,  a  he-goat  as  a  sin- 
offering,  an  ephah  for  every  bullock  and  every  ram,  with 
a  hin  of  oil  to  each  ephah  as  a  meal-offering.  The 
Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  23  39-41)  in  its  present  form  has  no 
precept  as  to  the  offering.  The  date  in  t>.  39  is  hardly 
(wiginal.1  On  the  other  hand  it  is  here  prescribed  that 
the  Isradites  on  the  first  day  of  the  fieast  are  to  take  to 
them  the  friut  of  goodly  trees  (-npj  j-p  'T9 ;  cp  under 
Apple,  §  a  [3}),  branches  of  palm  trees  and  boughs  of 
thick  trees  "  and  willows  of  the  brook,  and  rejoice  before 
Yahw^  seven  days.  That  the  palm  branches  and  the 
boughs  are  to  be  used  for  making  booths  is  nowhere 
said.  It  is  equally  possible  to  suppose  that  they  were 
carried  by  the  participants  in  their  hands  (cp  above, 
§  3).  Sttch  a  custom  is  attested  at  any  rale  for  the 
later  post-exiUc  period  (a  Mace  106  ff.  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
iii.  104,  §  345.  xiii  lSs.  8  372).  What  could  be  the 
application  tif  '  fruit  of  goodly  trees '  in  the  construction 
of  booths  is  not  easy  to  see,  and  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  fruit  formed  part  of  the  thyrsus  which 
each   participant  carried    in   his  hand   (cp  below. 

The  laws  of  P  concemmg  the  autumn  festival  are 

1  How  much  of  Lev.  2839  belongs  to  the  otijtinal  law 
of  holiness  is  very  questionable.  As  in  what  follows  this 
verse  mention  is  always  made  of  only  seven  feast  days, 
V.  39A,  which  speaks  of  an  eighth  day,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  a  later  addition  (see  below,  |  6).  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  time  determination  in  v.  yaa.  The  other  fotivals  also 
are  not  yet  migned  to  a  fixed  day  in  H.  On  this  question 
see  further  the  various  introductions,  eipecialty  the  taUes  m 
Holnngcr. 

>  Is  expUned  by  tradition  as  meaung  'nyitle.' 

Occurring  as  it  does  between  'palms' and 'wiUowa,'  theexm*. 
sion  would  certainly  accm  intended  to  denote  some  dcfimiekmd 
oFtree. 
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found  io  Lev.  2833-36  49  /.  Nu.  29ia-38.  The  name 
-  p  tbe  festival  is  there  the  same  as  in  Dt :  feast 
^  **  of  tabernacles  or  booths,  kas'ititkStk 
(nSavn  jn :  Lev.  2S34}.  Tbe  preference  of  P  for  this 
designation  is  not  a  mere  accidmt ;  it  is  intended  to 
deaote,  not  a  part  of  the  ritual  merely,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  entire  festival ;  it  conveys,  not  only  that  during 
the  festival  it  is  necessary  to  Uve  in  booths,  but  also 
that  the  festival  commemorates  the  booths  in  which 
Israd  lived  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  It  is  exactly  to 
this  that  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  feast  is  intended  to 
point  (Lev.  2S43/ ).  The  change  of  meaning,  dengned 
to  give  the  feast  a  place  in  the  history  of  redonptioo, 
has  thus  been  fully  accomplished  ;  there  is  now  no 
longer  present  any  trace  of  a  reference  to  husbandry — 
a  rd^erence  which,  indeed,  is  ^»ent  also  from  the  Law 
of  Holiness.  As  with  all  festivals  in  P,  so  also  in  the 
ease  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  public  sacrifices  which  are  offered  with 
lavish  abundance,  no  longer  as  in  Dt.  upon  the  volun- 
tary gifts  of  individuals  and  the  sacrificial  meal  arising 
from  these.  Tbe  public  sacrifices  consist,  over  and 
above  the  regular  daily  bumt-ofiering  with  the  customary 
meat  and  drink-offerings,  of  a  sin-offering  of  a  be-goat  to 
be  offered  on  each  of  the  seven  dasrs  of  the  feast,  with 
io  addition  a  daily  burnt  -  offering  of  two  rams  and 
fourteen  lambs,  and  on  the  first  day  thirteen  bullocks 
besides,  on  the  second  day  twelve  bullocks,  and  each 
succeeding  day  a  bullock  the  less — thus,  on  the  seventh 
day  seven  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  Iambs.  In 
each  case  there  are,  of  course,  the  appropriate  meal- 
offerings  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil — three-tenths  for 
ev«7  bullock  and  two-tenths  for  each  of  the  two  rams. 
As  compared  with  the  offerings  prescribed  for  the  other 
prindp^  feasts,  those  here  enjoined  are  enhanced  to  an 
extraOTdinary  degree — in  some  instances  being  more 
than  doubled.  Thus  down  even  to  so  late  a  date  as 
that  of  P  we  can  clearly  trace  the  continued  operation 
of  that  pre-eminent  importance  which  attached  to  this 
feast  above  all  the  rest  in  the  oldest  times. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  which  P  goes  beyond 
Ezekiel  and  H ;  to  the  traditional  seven  days  of  the 
feast  it  adds  yet  an  eighth  as  a  closing  festival,  'dsirelk 
(fray).  As  compared  with  the  other  seven  days,  this 
has  an  independent  character  of  its  own ;  it  does  not 
simply  continue  the  sacrifices  of  the  preceding  days,  but 
there  are  offered  a  he-goat  as  sin-offering,  a  bullock,  a 
ram  and  seven  Iambs  as  a  bumt-off«ing — in  each  case 
with  the  appnqmate  meal  and  drink-offerings,  tA  course 
in  addition  to  tbe  regular  daUy  bomt-irfR^g.  This 
day,  however,  as  can  readily  be  understood,  is  always 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  main  festival  itself,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  an  eight-days'  feast 
(3  Mace.  106  ;  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  10  4,  §  345).  This  eighth 
day,  like  the  first,  is  celebrated  l^  a  great  assembly  and 
by  abstinence  from  every  kind  aS  work;  for  the  inter- 
vening six  days  this  is  not  demanded. 

In  post-exilic  times,  just  as  in  pre-exilic,  it  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  that  we  most  often 
TjLtiwr  '•     ^^''ys  continued  to  be  one  of  the 

IMMT.  important  festivals.     Of  the  exiles 

after  their  return  we  forthwith  read  that  when  the 
seventh  month  came  round  they  did  not  neglect  tbe 
feast  of  tabernacles.  And,  as  matter  of  feet,  after  tbe 
introduction  of  the  law  in  444  B.C.,  the  feast  was 
r^ularly  observed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  legal 
prescriptions.  This  is  expressly  emphasised  in  Neh. 
814^  It  is,  however,  very  noticeable  that  here  the 
legal  innovation  is  the  revival  of  a  custom  which  had 
passed  out  of  use  :  not,  as  mij^t  be  expected,  the 
sacrifices,  but  the  dwelling  in  booths.  Tram  this  no 
other  concluNon  is  possible  than  that  this  dwelling 
in  booths  was  practised  in  the  older  time,  not  as  a 
festal  rite,  but  as  a  harvest  aistom.  After  Dt,  had 
transferred  the  observance  of  the  feast  to  Jerusalem,  the 
practice  had  gone  out  of  date  ;  what  had  fcwmerly  been 
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quite  natural  had  now  in  tbe  capital  no  meuiin^ 
When,  however,  tbe  custom  was  broi^fht  into  con- 
nection with  history  and  judged  to  be  a  reminiscence 
of  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  it  received  a  new 
meaning  which  gave  it  fresh  significance  as  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  feast  and  recalled  it  (o  new  life.  From 
the  account  in  Nebemiafa  (816)  we  learn  further  that  in 
Jerusalem  tbe  booths  were  set  upon  the  house  roofs,  in 
the  house  oouits,  in  the  courts  of  tbe  temple  (this  last, 
of  course,  only  for  priests  and  Levites)  and  in  the  broad 
places  of  the  city  gates.  Olive  brandies,  brandies  of 
wild  olives,  myrtle  bnuches,  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees  {lii^  i^,  see  above,  §  5,  n.  a) 
were  employed  for  tbe  purpose.  The  public  reading  of 
the  book  of  the  law,  as  required  by  Dt.  {see  above,  %  4), 
was  also  a  feature  of  the  festival  llie  Chronicler's 
account  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  (3  Ch.  7b^}  Is  evidence  of  the  observance  of 
the  festival  in  accordance  mthP  in  the  Chronicler's  own 
time  in  so  fiir  as  tbe  seven  days'  feast  of  i  K.  865  is 
altered  into  a  feast  of  eight  days.  Finally,  we  read 
in  the  Moccabean  period  of  the  celebration  of  a  feast 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  immediately  after  the 
purification  of  the  temple  {a  Mace.  106^).  This 
feast  also  lasts  «ght  days ;  the  partidpants  carry  in 
their  hands  '  wands  wreathed  with  leaves,  and  fair 
boughs,  and  palms  also. ' 

Tbe  custom  here  referred  to  (perhaps  already  an  old  one  ;  see 
aba\-c,  I  5)  continued  in  use  dunng  the  later  period.  The  order 
of  the  feast  is  prescribed  doivn  to  the  minutest  details  in  tbe 
Talmudic  tractate  entitled  SuJtia  (cp  Myktle).  There  tbe 
branchct,  etc,  are  not  only  used  for  making  booths,  but  are  alio 
cwrri«d  in  tbe  hands  as  the  celebrants  go  to  j<HQ  in  the  worship. 
The  'Ihiit  of  goodly  trees' )  was  tntetpnted  tomiu 
tbe  t/ArUg'  (I'l'inx),  apjrie  of  paradise^  ot  Adam's  apple,  the 
'ft  'iUd/A<n\3(  the  myrtle.  Accordin^y,  a  palm  biaach 
still  In  its  '  sceptre-like '  conditHin,  that  i*,  not  yet  expanded  (the 
so-called  /SldS,  ^Wf)  was  fastened  up  along  with  a  royttle  and 
willow  in  such  a  manner  that  the  myrtle  was  on  the  right  and 
the  willow  on  the  left  of  the  fialm.  This  festal  tbyrsns  (also 
called  laiai)  was  held  in  the  right  hand  whilst  the  left  auried 
an  tthrif,  and  thus  equipped  the  celebrants  went  in  procession 
with  bosannaa  and  waving  of  thyrsi  round  tbe  altar  of  bumt- 
oflering,  each  day  once,  but  on  the  seventh  day  seven  dmes,  to 
commemorate  the  seven  days'  encompassing  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  Josephus  calls  the  thyicui  (i4«/.  iii.  104,  |  1^5) 
.«-Wbic^  means  properly  the  harvest  wreath  of  olive 
or  laurel  wound  round  with  wool  and  decorated  with  fruit 
which  tbe  Athenian  singing  boys  carried  about  at  the  aatnmn 
feast  of  Pyanepsia.  Another  Greek  dcMgnaiion  employed 
is  *iip<ro(  (thyrsi;  aMacdO?;  Jos.  j^ih^  ziii.  18  5,  |  373^ 
properly  the  Bacchic  wand  wreathed  in  ivy  and  vine-leaves  with 
a  fir-cone  at  the  top  which  was  carried  by  tbe  worshippeis  at 
the  feast  of  Dionysus.  It  is  doubtless  thu  whole  custom  that 
Plutarch  has  In  his  mind  when  he  rcjiresents  the  Jewish  feast  of 
tabernacles  as  being  a  Dionysiac  festival  (_Sym*.  46 :  fifytonfc 
KoX  r*A((OTarqt  <opr^  wapi.  'IovAau>ts  o  ic<u/M>f  eon  Ktu  o  TpSwK 
Auimvuf  wpo^^iuM'  .  .  •  l^n  6i  atu  i^riMO^opMt  m  *«P^ 
dypn^a^ja  mp'  afrmf,       j  Hpemis  jjpriiv  tic  n  Uf^ 

Another  peculiar  custom,  with  regard  to  tbe  meaning 
and  origin  of  which  there  is  still  great  uncertainly  (cp 

Nature-worship,  3  4).  was  in  connection  with  the 
daily  drink-offering  which  was  offi-red  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast.  For  this  the  water  was  taken  from 
Siloam.  A  priest  drew  it  in  a  golden  pitcher  of  a 
capacity  of  three  logs,  and  brought  it  amid  tnmiptf- 
blasts  through  the  Water  Gate  into  tbe  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  There  other  priests  received  it  from 
him  with  the  words  (Is.  12  3) :  "Ye  will  draw  water 
with  joy  from  the  founts  of  salvation,'  in  which  words 
priests  and  people  alike  joined.  The  water  was  then 
mixed  with  wine,  and,  while  the  priests  blew  on  tbe 
trumpets  and  the  Levites  chanted  psalms,  was  poured 
into  a  ulver  basin  standing  at  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  altar,  from  whidi  it  flowed  by  a  pipe  into  a 
subterranean  channel  and  thence  to  the  Kidron.  We 
may,  perhaps,  bring  this  [nactioe  into  connection  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  drawing  water  and  pouring  it  out 
(cp  I  S.  76)  which  may  possibly  have  been  used  and 
retained  precisely  at  the  feast.    Tradition  has  it  that 
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abundant  rain  for  the  new  seed-time  and  a  fruitful  year 
are  symbolised  in  ttie  act  In  all  probability  the  words 
of  Jn.  737/  are  to  be  read  in  this  conneciioo.*  Yet 
one  other  diaractenstic  of  the  feast  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned :  the  festal  joy  on  the  night  between  the  first  and 
the  second  day.  In  the  court  of  the  women  four- 
branched  golden  candlesticks  were  erected  and  lighted 
up.  With  music,  psalms,  and  trumpets,  a  torch  dance 
was  then  performed  by  the  moai  jx-ominent  priests  and 
laymen.  The  oifering  of  the  festal  sacriRces  was 
accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  feasts, 
by  trumpet-blowing  by  the  priests,  as  also  by  the  singing 
of  the  great  hallei— Pss.  118-118  (see  Haixel)  ; 
when  the  Hosanna  was  reached  in  Fs.  llSas  the  Inlflbs 
were  shaken. 

OoDnde  of  Paleuinc  the  Jews  obMrved  the  ftttlval  in  like 
nuuum  in  boothn.  Aa  the  oetennination  of  the  month's  com- 
■wnonient  and  of  the  whole  cakadai  connected  with  it  <kpend«d 
on  Mtnal  obMrvaiion  of  the  new  moaR,  and  thua  waa  nncertain 
(gm  New  Hoon),  it  wa*  CMtomaiy  for  the  Jew*  ouiude  of 
Paleidnc  to  obaem  the  fim  and  death  daya  of  the  icasi  twice 
ow  on  consecutive  days,  ao  aa  to  make  sure  of  obicrrinK  the 
commoD  natioaal  Uaat  quite  nmnltaneoualy  with  their  breuircn 
ha  Vakftiot. 

After  the  dcMniction  of  the  second  temple  aioM  the  custom  of 
adding  yet  a  ninth  day — the  a^td  trf  ^ahri — to  the  festival, 
celebrated  as  the  feast  of  '  the  joy  of  the  law '  {rrf»n  n^lDb). 

On_  the  Sahbatb  preceding  this  day  the  reading  of  the  Uw  as 
divided  into  5a  panuhiyyOth  or  lessons  in  the  synag<^e  service 
came  to  an  ^td ;  on  tb<e  following  sabbath  the  re&ding  was  re- 
commeooed.   Cp  Vitringa,      Sjim.  Vtt.,  t6o6,  p.  1003. 

See  the  literature  died  under  Fxasts;  aiao  the  axticles  in 
Riehm,  Uenog-nitt,  innitfa,  etc  I.  B. 

TABTTHA  (TAB[e]i9A  [TL  WH]),«  ActsB36  40+. 
See  Dorcas  ;  cp  Gazelle. 

TABLE.    The  words  are  :~ 

I-  rrh^,M)tdn,vpia*Cit,mensm.  Sea  HsALS,  |  3a ;  Altar, 

I  lo^'aildcpSACRtFICK,  I  34<x. 

>■  3OD1  mltab,  st^Amc  (-irvt*  [C]),  aecuiitut,  is  taken  by 
EV  in  Cant.  1  la  in  the  sense  of '  table' ;  cp  Meals,  f  30,  and 
n.  a  ;  also  I  3^,  n.  a ;  but  see  also  BDB,  and  Bu.  ad loc., 
Haupt,  JBL  21  (190a)  pt.  t,  p.  54. 

3.  ■nfs  l^^^t  (31  times)  mitiay  {thrice},  tatula,  tuxui. 
ChkAy  of  the  tables '  of  the  law  Ex.  S4  i  a,  etc. ,  but  also  of  the 
tables  or  tablets  on  which  the  prophett  wrote  their  prophecies 
(IsiSOb  Hab.2aX  and  of  tables  for  writing  generally.  Cp 

WRITINC. 

4.  rpinjo,  Mt.  IS  37  I  Cor.  lOai  Heb.  Ba,  etc;  see  above,  1. 
«Aa(,  a  Cor.  3  3  Heb.  9  4 ;  see  above,  3. 

6.  KAt'ni  in  Mk.  7  4  [TL  WH  om.]  is  rendeied  '  table '  in  AV ; 
RV<>n>-  RVdv-  '  many  ancient  authorities  add  Mid  conches.' 
See  above,  9,  and  cp  Mbal.s  §  3^  and  a.  a. 

J.  mwuSiev,  Lk.  1 63,  AV  '  table,'  RV  '  tablet ' ;  diroin.  from 
wwmi,  and  so  a  small  tablet  (for  writing). 

TABLE  LAHD  pte**?)  a  Ch.  26 10  RV">-.  EV 

'pbinfs).'   SeeJUDiBA,  Plain. 

TABLET.  1.  )njl3,  kHmdt.  Ex.  86aa  Nu.  Slsot- 
RV  AxULaT.   See  Necklacb,  |  4. 

B.  fM,  giltaytH,  la.  S  I,  RV  see  Dtiass,  1 1  [s].  Roll,  e. 

3.  ^  M/f  (I)  AffM-nZ/iUf,  IS.S90.  See  FUfumb 
Beam. 

TABOB  0^39  :  e&Bwp  [BKARTL],  r&ieBwp  [B] 
9A<t>^0  [A]  Josh.  I9ia,  TO  IT&BYPION  [BA]  Hos.Si 
L  Fbnloal  J*^'      I-®  '  "aByP'On  Polyb. 

tAtm^^r.  ^-'O*,  cp  lepoN  Aloc  at&Bypioy  B.t 
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Agrigentura  and  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes 
a.  ix.  27?  ;  TO  IT&ByP'ON  OPOC  Jos.  ; 
ITASYPION  Euseb,  OS  28890  and  e&Bup>  261a;  ; 
/taijrrium,  Tkaior,  Jerome),  the  hill  now  called  Jebel 

1  The  words  are  spoken  on  the  'great'  day  of  the  (east — 
4  iirx»TH  4l'*P'>  4  M^y^  ""ft  japi^.  By  this  probably  is  meant 
the  Mventb  day,  on  which  proccsaioa  was  made  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  which  on  this  day  waa  decorated  with  branches 
of  willow.  This  day  it  in  &ct  called  by  the  rabbitia  the  '  great ' 
Hosanna  day — V(3r\  n|*ri^*]^n  D^^  or  also  the  'willow'  day — 
njin^  DS'.  The  eighth  day,  the  'iffrtth,  is  not  strictly  speaking 
to  be  reckoned  to  the  feast  of  tabeniade* ;  the  special  sacrifices 
and  festal  ohMtvances  terminate  on  the  seventh  day  (see  aboveX 
This  day,  therdbre,  cannot  be  regarded  as  that  blended  m  Jn. 

^  nfiuO^  (Wadd.  atss)  and  tw^iaftr,  dted  by  Dinsaud  and 
Macler,  r>y.  AreA.  158  (Iwis,  1901). 
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ef-T^-  Its  dome-like  shape  as  seen  from  the  S.  or 
SW.  ('mira  ntundilate,'  Jer.  OS  lMn)>  and  its 
^iparent  istdation,  make  it  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  SE.  Galilee.  Hence  it  ranks  with  Carmel 
among  conspictious  heights  :  e.^. ,  in  Jer.  46  iS,  and  the 
Midrash,  Ber.  A^.,§  99,  'Tabor  came  from  Beth-elim  and 
Carmel  from  Aspamya  to  attend  the  Uw- giving  at 
Snal'  A  psalmist  even  implies  that  what  Hennon  is 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan  Tabor  is  on  the  W. ,  P3. 89 13  (but 
cp  the  commentators).  It  rises  from  the  level  of  tne 
Great  Plain  to  a  height  of  1643  ft.  (1312  ft.  from  the 
base) ;  the  summit  is  an  extensive  platform,  3000  ft. 
from  E.  to  W.,  1300  ft.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  a 
peculiarity  which  did  much  to  detcrmiite  the  associations 
which  have  gathered  round  the  moimtain.'  Though 
from  some  aspects  Tabor  appears  to  stand  alone,  in 
reality  it  is  a  spur  ot  the  Nazareth  group  of  hdgbts, 
and  is  linked  to  them  on  its  N.  side.  Its  slopes,  lilte 
the  W.  slopes  of  Carmel,  are  covered  with  vegetation 
and  stunted  trees,  oak,  ilex,  terebinth,  beech,  carob, 
olive,  etc,  which  afford  cover  to  an  unusual  number  of 
animals.  From  the  top  opens  out  a  superb  panorama, 
often,  however,  veiled  with  mists  in  the  spring-time. 
The  situation  of  the  mountain,  its  imposing  and 
l^vminent  outline,  explain  at  once  the  part  v^ich  it  has 
played  in  history.  In  all  ages  Tabor  has  been  famous 
either  for  its  sanctuary  or  for  its  strongholiL  Com- 
manding the  NE.  quarter  of  the  Great  Plain  and  one  of 
the  main  outlets  down  to  the  Jordan,  the  W.  esh-SherSr, 
it  has  considerable  strategic  value,  whilst  to  the  instinct 
of  early  religion  it  woidd  seem  to  have  been  designed 
nature  for  a  holy  place. 

The  boundaries  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali 
meet  upon  Tabm  ;  Josh.  ISaa  (Issachar),  la  Cuisloth- 
a.  BuotouT  7A»OR---i.f.  'flanks  of  Tabor'  (Zcbu- 
j.  _t____'  lim), 34 'AZNOTH-TAEOR — t.e.  'peaks(?) 
IwML     '    of  Tabor'  (NaphtaU),  iCh.66a[77] 
(Zebulun ;  ft"  tfaxx"?)-    I"  tlw  first 
and  the  last  of  these  passages  Tabor  is  the  name 
of  a  town  on  or  near  the  mountain.    Long  before 
the  Israelite  occupation  Tabor  was  a  holy  place; 
it  naturally  became  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  three 
tribes  whose  portions  met  there.     So  we  may  infer 
from  Dt.  3319.  'th^  Zdwlun  and  Issachar)  call 

peoples  to  the  mountain.'  Though  Tabor  is  not 
expressly  named,  as  it  is  the  monntain  in  vrtiich  both 
these  tribes  had  an  interest  the  allu»on  would  be  dear 
to  early  readers.  The  passage  seems  to  refer  to  some 
kind  of  religious  fair  or  gathering  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Tabor  to  which  the  neighbourhood  was  invited  tor 
worship  and  barter  (Stade,  CPV  I171;  Driver,  Dmi. 
409;  see  also  Hoder,  Geist  d.  Heir.  PotsU,  150  ff. 
ed.  Suphan).  In  tlie  days  <^  Deborah  and  Barak  thoe 
tribes  had  suffered  most  from  the  hostility  trf'  the 
Canaanites ;  accordingly  up(Mi  Tabor,  as  the  common 
rallying -point.  Barak  gathered  his  men  for  a  descent 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  plain  below  (Judg.  46ia  14). 
iWhaps  there  was  another  reason  for  the  muster  on 
Tabor  besides  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  position  ; 
the  holy  war,  as  von  Gall  suggests,  would  probably 
bc^  with  a  sacrifice  at  the  tribal  sanctuary  {AtHsr. 
/CmUstdttem,  134/  ;  cp  i  S.  1891a  MLS5,  etc).  From 
one  account  It  appears  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  the 
foot  of  the  moimtain  (Judg.  414/);  the  Song,  however, 
does  not  mention  Tabor,  and  places  the  battle  farther 
off,  by  Taanach,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kishon 
(fii8-aa).  By  thb  victory  TatxM-  was  secured  to  Israel ; 
and,  as  a  stronghold  coifitnanding  one  of  the  main 
caravan  routes  across  the  Plain,  it  must  hai-e  proved  an 
invaluable  possession  diuing  the  times  of  conflia  and 
slow  consolidation  which  followed  (Judg.  7iaa  1  S. 
284^  29i  Sit).     Of  its  fortunes  in  the  days  when 

1  la  Talm.  B.  the  extern  of  Tabor  Is  |rivm  as  4  parsa,  Bii. 
BMtkr  (/SSU^m  113^  nads  40  pitaO :  dte  figures  or  Joa., 
B/ir.  1  Qid^  30  stadiB,  the  vmm*>  on  the  stunaut  m6  Madia), 
■ra  of  coune  MsimL 
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Assyrian  and  Egyptian  armies  passed  within  sight  of  it 
WK  know  nothing  {Is.833  [9i]  a  K.2339  Zech.l2ii). 
The  sanctuary  contiaued  to  serve  the  district.  By 
Hosea's  time  it  had  become  associated  with  the  idolatrous 
form  of  Yahwfe-worship  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
N.  kingdom  ;  hence  it  incurred  the  prophet's  denuncia- 
tion i  its  priesthood,  like  that  of  Mizpah,  the  other 
typksl  'high  place,'  is  'a  net  spread  out'  to  catch 
deluded  worshippers  (H05.61).  Nevertheless  the 
sacred  character  of  the  mountain  was  not  forfeited  ;  in 
the  course  of  time  no  doubt  it  influenced  the  Christian 
tradition  (§  5) ;  it  never  quite  lost  its  hold  upon  Jewish 
memory.  In  a  late  Mldrash  we  find  the  opinion  that 
'the  Temple  itself  might  well  have  been  built  in  the 
portion  of  Issachar,'  had  it  not  been  otherwise  ordered 
( Yalkut  on  Dt.  33 19  iscv*  pWa  miJ>  ito  tfvran  n'a)- 
The  Tabor  of  Jiulg.  8  iS  can  hardly  be  the  mountain  ; 
it  is  too  far  from  the  seats  of  GidetHi's  clan  ;  the  scene 
_  R  8  murder  was  the  neighbourhood  of 

A^ain  Shechem  rather  than  the  Plain  of  Jezreel 
•na  1  B.  IU3.  jj^j      GiDEo^_  g  a)     K  i5  simplest  to 

suppose  that  there  was  another  Tabor  near  Ophrah 
(Budde,  Jii.  Sa.  114  ;  but  see  also  Moore,  Judges,  338). 
The  'terebinth  [RV  'oak']  of  Tabor'  {i  S.IO3; 

ipvbt  TT}t  rf(tXeicr0T)  is  probably  to  be  placed,  as  the 
context  seems  to  require,  in  Benjamin,  between  Rachel's 
(Irave,  on  the  N.  border  of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeali 
(voD  Gall,  /.c.  B8/.).  Hwald's  emendation  nnnti'i^tt 
(  =  m33  ]\'*tt  Gen.  85b)  is  scarcely  necessary  ;  there  must 
have  been  more  than  one  such  sacred  tree  in  later 
Jewish  history.    See,  further,  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 

In  later  Jewish  history  Tabor  was  the  scene  of  three 
memorable  engagements. 

The  first  occurred  in  the  struggle  between  Antiochus  III.  the 
Great  (393-187  B.c.)and  Ptolemy  IV,  Phi lopator  (212-905  B.C.) 

for  the  possession  of  Palestine  (Polyb.  v.  70).  After 
4.  JeWlBh  the  surrender  of  Philoteria(S.  of  Lake  of  Galilee) 

hlltOXT,  ScythopoUs,  about  ai8  B.C.,  Antiochus  marched 
into  the  hill-country  and  appeared  before  Ata- 
hyrium,  'which  is  utuated  upon  a  rounded  hill(<iri  Aif^ufinimxi- 
iavs),  more  than  15  stadia  in  ascent,'  and  captured  the  place  by 
a  stratagem.  Polybius  calls  Atabyrium  a  voAif  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  account  of  its  capture  agrees  with 
such  a  position. 

In  B.C.  53  the  proconsul  A.  Gabinius,  general  of  Pompey, 
fought  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobuliis,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  (vtpt  rb  'Iraffvpior  Spot),  and  10,000  Jews  fell  in 
battlc(Jofi. /4j«/.  xiv.  83). 

The  third  episode  is  recorded  in  fuller  detail.  As  governor  of 
Galilee  Josepnus  fortitied  Tabor  against  Vespasian  in  67  a.u. 
Under  pressure  he  built  a  wall  round  the  summit  in  forty  days, 
and  supplied  the  fort  with  water  from  below,  for  the  inhabitants 
(iTotirot)  had  been  dependent  upon  rain.  Vespasian  sent 
Placidus  with  600  horsemen  to  attack  the  Jews  by  enlictng  them 
down  to  the  plain  ;  they  ¥fere  unwise  enough  to  leave  their 
Strang  position  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  cavalry;  it 
became  impossible  to  retreat,  and  they  were  complelclv  defeated. 
Want  of  water  compelled  those  who  were  leli  in  tne  fort  (a! 
Jvtydptm)  to  surrender  the  mountain  to  Placidus  (Jot.  BJ  iv.  1 8 
ii.  Vila  37X  Remauu  of  Josephtu'  wall  were  discovered 
in  1B98. 

Since  the  third  century  Tabor  has  been  revered  by 
Christian  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 

6  The  TraiiB-  '»«™*f>^«      "PS  ^ 

1,       *         name  to  the  'high  mountam  (Spoi 

hfn\hp)  ;  but  it  was  more  likely 
Hcrmon  than  Tabor  (see  Hermon,  §  i,  Mountain). 
The  Transfiguration  is  dated  six  (Lk, ,  eight)  days  after 
the  confession  of  Peter  at  Csesarea  Fhilippi  =  Banias  at 
the  foot  of  Hermon.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  journey  in 
the  interval ;  the  return  to  Galilee  is  placed  after  the 
Transfiguration  (Mk.930),  Moreover,  in  Jesus'  time, 
TalxH-  was  hardly  a  place  to  which  he  could  lead  the 
three  apostles  '  apart  by  themselves '  (icar'  Wioi-  (tifvom : 
Mk.  9a) — KUT  tSliw  obviously  refers  to  the  apostles, 
not  to  the  isolaUon  of  Tabor.  The  passages  from 
Polybius  and  Josei^us  quoted  above  imply  that  the 
summit  was  inhabited  and  partially  fortified. 

Pii«  Bamabt,  who  has  written  lately  in  support  of  the 
tradition,  argues  that  there  never  was,  and  never  could  have 
been,  a  town  upon  the  xummit  because  of  the  absence  of  water 
and  cultivable  land  sufBcient  to  tapfon  a  population  iLt  Mottt 
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Thabor,  Paris,  1900).  But  the  difficulty  was  overcome  in  other 
aituatiotu  of  a  similar  chatactcr ;  many  remains  of  dstenu  have 
been  discovered  on  the  summit ;  and  monasteries  have  managed 
to  live  there.  The  passage  in  the  Goipel  according  to  tkt 
Hebrcaa  quoted  by  Origen  (f^ommtni.  in  Joan.  t.  26;  Migne, 
PG 14  col.  133),  where  Jesus  is  made  10  say, '  Even  now  has  my 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  seized  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and 
borne  me  to  the  ^eat  mountain  Tabor,'  can  hardly  be  said  to 
support  the  Christian  tradition ;  but  it  may  have  helped  to  give 
rise  to  it.  The  context  of  the  quotation  is  lost,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  event  is  alluded  to ;  not  improbably  it  was  the 
temptation.  Cp  Temptation,  |  14,  and  see  Moultcm,  Biil.  and 
Sent.  Studitt,  Yale  Univ.,  1901,  p.  161,  with  the  refennces. 
At  any  rate  (Mgen  himself  accepted  the  tradition  {Commmt.  in 
P».  88 13  (89  laj ;  /'GI21548X  'Tabor  is  the  mountain  of  Galilee 
where  Christ  was  transfigured.'  In  the  fourth  ccatuiy  it  is  bdd 
by  Eusebius,  who  speus  of  Hermon  along  with  Tabor  as 
'  mountains  upon  which  the  wonderful  transfifurotioiis  and 
frequent  ■ojoums  of  Our  Saviour  took  place'  (Cgmment,  in  Fc 
SB  13  [80 19];  PG  2>io99);  by  Cyril  or  Jerusalem,  'Moses  .  .  . 
and  Elias . . .  were  present  wiui  him  when  he  was  tian^gnred  on 
Mt.  Tabor '  (CatecJk.  12  it;  PCiS 744) ;  by  Jerome,  '  Itab>-Tium 
et  tabemacula  Salvatoris,'  '  .  .  .  montem  Thabor  in  quo  trins- 
figuratus  est  Dominns '  (£fip.  46  and  lOB  ;  PL  23  491  ;  ii.  S89). 
Bef<m  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  tradition  was  widely 
current  in  the  E.,  and  pilgrims,  such  as  Paula (Jeromev  £/.  4^ 
and  Sylvia  of  Aquilaine,  began  to  venerate  the  not.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Empress  Helena  fijunded  a  basilica 
on  Tabor  about  316  a.d.  ;  whether  any  remains  of  it  can  stilt  be 
traced  may  be  doubted.  The  church  with  three  apses,  excavated 
in  recent  years  (plan  given  by  Bamabt  /.c.  136),  is  considered 
to  show  characteristics  of  fourth-,  or  fifth-century  work  (de  VogQ£, 
Kgliset  dt  T.  Sainte,  1660,  359 jff'.) ;  in  570  the  three  chapels 
were  seen  by  Antoninus  of  Plaisance,  and  in  67oby  Arculf,  Hshop 
of  Eichstfidt,  the  earliest  travellers  who  refer  to  them  ;  theit 
narratives  are  published  by  the  SocUti  do  tOriettt  latin  (1 94 
and  185).  The  only  dissentient  voice  in  the  early  period  is  that 
of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  {333  a.d.),  who  places  the  Ttansfiguta- 
tion  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (Itintrarium  |8th  cent.],  Soc.  dc 
I'Or.  lat.  1  is) ;  otherwise,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the 
Christian  tradition  is  unanimous  and  constantly  repeated.  It 
finds  a  place  in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church  for  Aug,  6th~ 
e.g.,  'a^Baaty  i{  in^ipa.  riit  Miov  ev^pMn!*^'  antvir  tit  rb 
ipot  rb  %afiiip  h  A<u  n  ^1  (ft  rqf  ttirrpitt  a.vrov  imrroaijiai  ■np' 
upotanrra  CDpoAdyiov  to  fi^ya,  Venice,  1876,  34S) ;  but  in  the 
Western  service-books  it  does  not  seem  to  occur.t 

I  n  the  history  of  the  Frank  kingdom  Tabor  maintained 
its  associations  with  religious  devotion  and  hard  figbt- 
.  —  ing.  In  1099  Tancred  oocupried  the 
Crnaadura  "nountain  with  European  troops,  and 
'  when  he  withdrew  he  endowed  the  church 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  Benedictine  monks,  who 
restored  the  ancient  basilica  and  built  a  monastery. 
Not  long  after,  in  11 13,  the  Turks  under  Malduk 
fought  a  battle  with  Baldwin  I.  on  the  plain  bdow ; 
the  Crusaders  were  sewc^y  beaten,  and  the  monks 
massacred.  But  fresh  monks  soon  took  their  place ;  the 
abbey  received  new  donations  ;  the  dignity  of  archf^iop 
was  conferred  upon  its  Abbot  Pons  and  his  successors 
by  a  bull  of  Eugenius  III.  (1145).  Then  came  the 
advance  of  Saladin  in  11 83;  his  troops  ravaged  the 
Greek  convent ;  and  in  1187,  after  the  disaster  at  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  the  holy  place  of  Tabor  was  reduced 
to  ruins  and  abandoned  by  its  Benedictines. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Melili  el-'Adil,  in  order  to 
attack  the  headquarters  of  the  Franks  at  AcrCjfortified  Tabor, 
using  part  of  the  ruined  church  for  his  towers.  The  fvtificatiOBS 
were  ctnnpleted  in  1313  by  his  son,  Meltk  el-Hu'opam ;  sevnal 
inscriptions  commemorating  the  work  have  been  found  recently 
among  the  dibris  <Bamab£,  /.c.  15,  100).  It  was  this  fortifica- 
tion of  Tabor  that  occasioned  tne  FifUi  Crusade.  In  1117 
Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  and  other  Princes  advanced 
against  Tabor  with  a  great  host,  and  besieged  the  fort  seventeen 
days ;  the  first  assault  was  boldly  delivered  ahd  as  boldly  re- 
pulsed ;  delays  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  camp  helped  to 
make  the  second  attack  fruitless^  and  the  Crusaders  were  fenced 
to  retreat.  See  the  vivid  narrat]\'e  of  Vincentius  Bellovacenss, 
Soc.  de  r  Or.  lat.  tfriekiii.,  898 ;  Kuglcr,  Gtiek.  d.  KreuaMgt, 
Micbaud,  Hist.  0/  Crutadtt,  ^vtbff.  The  ftntrcss 
was  afterwards  dlvmantled  by  Melik  el-'Adil  in  the  hope  di 
restoring  peace ;  and,  in  the  years  which  followed,  the  chnidi 

1  In  the  fauTteenth  century  dte  dwma  of  the  Uncieated 
Ljght  of  Ml  Tabor  was  promoted  by  Gr^ory  Falamas,  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Tbessalnnica  (about  1 349)-  He  assnted  dwt  one  lirin 
of  Tabor  was  visible  and  comprehenuble,  the  other  iDviuble 
and  inctnapnlienuble ;  see  Migne,  PG\IAi^%ff.  Greg(X7 
became  a  patron  of  the  curious  sect  of  the  )iii4«i  flifi^sTei.  drawn 
from  the  monks  of  Ht.  Athbs,  who  devoud  themselvet  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  uncreated  light  oT  Tabor;  HigiM.  A  coL 
899yC  Nilks,  Kaimdiirttim  mmtM»U,  Innhnidc,  itgC,  mm. 
Aug.  6. 
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«M  rebuilt  and  served  monks  from  Hnnnry  (1399) ;  for  a 
■hoit  time  it  passed  iolo  the  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John.  Bnt  Tabor  was  not  left  in  peace  for  long.  In  1063 
Mibars,  the  Muuelnke  Sultan  of  Egrpt,  in  the  conne  his 
campaign  against  Danuucus,  finally  burnt  and  devastated  the 
cbun:h,  and  the  holy-place  of  Tabor  was  left  a  bean  of  rains  for 
600  years.  Franciscans  from  Naureth  conducted  ptlgnms  to 
the  summit  from  lime  to  time,  and  celebrated,  as  well  as  they 
oonld,  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  on  6th  Aug.  and  the 
Mcood  Sunday  in  Lent.  Not  until  1858  did  the  Franciscans  begin 
10  undertake  the  care  and  excavation  of  the  ruins ;  Greek  monks 
Igllowed  soon  after ;  and  in  1873  was  built  the  modest  Latin 
convent  which,  with  the  Greek  mortastery  close  bv,  guards  the 
ancient  sanctuary.  Napoleon's  Syrian  campaign  bnncs  Tabor 
into  general  hictorv  for  the  last  time ;  in  1790  the  French  trocnis 
under  KKber,  afterwards  reinforced  by  Napoleon  himself, 
encountered  the  vast  annv  of  lenfir,  and  the  battle  of  Mt, 
Tabor  ended  in  the  complete  aiioomfitttre  ol  the  Turks ;  aee 
LuifRir,  Uiii.  de  JfmpOtm  i*^  1 399/ 

The  derivation     the  name  Tabor  is  mdcnown.  In 
8|rite  of  its  triliteral  form,  Winclder  considei^  that  the 
_  w«nui  survived,  like  'Jordan,'  from 

pre-Canaanite  times,  and  therefore  is  not 
Semitic  in  origin.  For  a  Semitic  derivation  he  si^gests 
the  Eth.  dt^  '  mountain,'  with  dfoc  t  under  influence 
of  the  liquid  (AOFlias)'  This  interchange  of  dentals 
is  perhi^is  to  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  village  at  the 
NW.  foot  of  Tabor.  ZMdrvvA=DABBRATH  {?.».), 
possibly  ft  formation  frfMn  -ran ;  the  Arab,  form  has 
preserved  the  long  vowel  in  the  second  syllable.  One  is 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  primitive  form  of  nan 
was  Tixi  (cp  Tni  Josh.  11 31  13a6  Judg.  lii). 

Older  etymoloeies  have  a  certain  interest ;  e^.  Syr.-Hex.  mg. 
nd  %afitip  Jo^.  Iggj  pves  ^qfaj),  and  exptuns  MA  '^  'house 
of  light':  Jerome  OS  BI3  496  'veniens  lumen,  veniat  lux' 
(nn  iranD- 

Amtmg  the  Arabs  Tabor  has  long  been  known  as 
Jebdef-TOr — 'ti^  nwtmtain' — a  name  given  also 
to  Geridm,  Olivet,  and  Sinai  Sometimes  the  Arabs 
call  it  Jebel  Nar,  'of  the  light,*  in  allusion  to  the 
Transfiguration,  for  the  Christian  tradition  is  accepted 
by  Moslems;  Gu^in,  GaliUe,  li43^  We  should 
expet:t  Tabor  to  be  mentioned  in  Egyptian  documents  ; 
but  this  is  probably  not  the  case.  The  '  Dapura ' 
in  the  coimtry  of  'Amaura,'  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Dapura,  among  the  towns  conquered  by 
Rameses  II.  (temirie  Kainak).  is  to  be  looked  for 
on  tiie  Orontes  in  N.  Syria ;  the  Deparu  mentioned 
next  to  Kadesh  in  the  papyrus  Ai^tasi  I.  (224, 
Chabas,  Voy.  d'un  Egyptien  en  Syrie,  pp.  197,  313), 
if  not  the  same  place,  belongs  to  the  same  region.  The 
situation  of  Tapnt  in  th"  BiiUk  Papyrus  is  not  specified. 
The  equivalent  of  these  names  would  probably  be  -uq, 
■  hill,'  latlwr  than  -nsn-  See  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  aao ^ 
The  name  ai  the  mountain  has  not  been  found  in 
Assyrian  records. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  referred  to  above  may  be  men- 
tioiwd  the  following  :  Survey  0/  W.  Pal.  \^ff.\  Robinson, 

BR9\,  8351  ff.  \  GASm.,  HG  \  Buhl, 

a.  UtentHrt.  P^I.  \  68.    Pire  Bamab«  {cives  a  full  and 

valuable  ootlcction  of  matcnal  (the  point  of 
view  is  uncritical,  and  the  references  arc  not  always  to  be 
trusted).  For  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  work  which  rejects  the 
traditional  site  of  the  transfigurauon,  see  Abbi  le  Camus, 
S^rt  voy.  aux^ayi  biil.  (Pans,  1B95),  \  %iff.        G.  A.  C, 

TABOB*  PLAIN  OF,  or  rather  (so  RV).  Oak  op 
Tabor  ("flag  p^K,  thc  Apyoc  Od^Bup  [BA],  t.  A. 
THC  CKAckTHC  [L;  see  below];  quercum  Thaior),  a 
locality  between  the  city  where  Samuel  and  Saul  met 
and  ■  Gibeah  of  God '  (see  Gibeah,  §  3  [3]),  i  S.  10  af. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  Ewald  {Hist.  Sai)  and  Thoiius 
(witbont  ancient  authority)  to  be  identical  with  the 
'  pahn  tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in 
mount  Ephraim '  (Judg.  4s).  This  is  certainly  plausible. 
Od  the  other  band  the  descriptions  of  the  sites  of  the 
two  trees  cannot  be  said  to  agree.  The  city  referred  to 
in  I  S.  96^  is  not  said  to  be  Ramah,  and  '  Bethel  in 
mount  of  Ephraim'  and  'Gibeah  of  God'  cannot  be 
hlentified.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  '  oak '  (or 
rather,  '  sacred  tree ')  referred  to  in  x  S.  IO3  was  unctm- 
nected  with  any  biblical  sttsy  except  that  of  Satil,  and 
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that  Tabor  is  a  corruption  of  someothername,  powibly 
Bahnirim  (onfo):  cp  9^'%  rendering  (rflf  iKK&er^), 
wfaKh  presiqiposes  nnf-   See  Rachel's  Sepulchre. 

T.  K.C 

TABBET.  I.  idph.  I  S.  IO5  :  AV  has  a  slight 
preference  for  'timbrel';  RV  has  'tabret'  in  Gen. SI 37  Is. 
ti9  24sS03a  Jer.8l4  Esek.28i3,  but  'timbrel'  in  Ex.lKao 
Judg.1134  rS.105186  >S.e5iCh.Ug  JobSlHPa.6l3[al 
14«3lfi04.    See  Music  I  3. 

a.  T^jfi,  iiplutk.  Job  II 6.  See  Tofmstm. 

TABBIMOH,  RV  TU^-lllllllHa  {^tBT?^,  S  44.  u  if 

'  Rimmon  is  good,'  or  '  wise,'  but  see  Rimhon  ii.  g  3), 
father  of  Ben-hadad  (i  K.  ISiB:  TABepeMA  [B], 
TABCNpAHMi  [A],  T&BepCMMAN  [L]).  CpTABEEL. 

TACHE  (D^p'^)  Ex.286,  eta  RV  'e\axp.'  See 
Tabernacle,  %  4  (i). 
TACHKOnTB  pJbsn?)  a&28B,  RV  Tahche- 

HONITE. 

TADKOB  nb^A;  ecA/HOp  [AL],  eocAMOp 
[B^]>  OoeiAOMHCCN  THN  8O€A0M0p  [B*  cum  signo 
perverste  lecL],  Palmiram  [Vg-])  'in  the  wilderness.' 
a  name  given  (a  Ch.  84t)  to  a  city  built  by  Solomon 
by  the  Chronicler.  This  late  historian  doubtless  had  in 
view  the  great  city  in  the  SyrTan  desert  between  Damascus 
and  the  Euphra^  (-nom.  tsm  of  the  Nabatanm  inscr.) 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Palmyra  (see 
WRS,  s.v.   'Palmyra'  the  mod.  Tadmur. 

vulgarly  Tudmir*  This  appears  from  his  bringing  it 
into  connection  with  Hamath  and  the  N.  He  is,  how- 
ever, simply  misquoting  i  K.  &18,  where  the  RV  is 
certainly  ri^t  io  following  the  Kl  {tin,  i.t.,  Tamfir. 
not  as  some  have  supposed  TammOr)  in  preference  to 
the  hannonistic  I|hre  'Tadmor'  (*ilrn)  adopted  AV 
following  the  versions.  For  the  context  here  clearly 
shows  that  not  Palmyra,  but  some  place  in  HM  S.  oif 
Judah  is  meant  (see  Tamar),  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  boundaries  of  Israel  ever  extended  so 
far  N.  "nie  name  Tadmor  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
OT.  nor  even  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  nor  can 
I^ilmyra  be  traced  in  history  till  just  before  the  Christian 
era,  43-41  B.C  (Appian,  BC  69).  At  that  date, 
however,  Palmyra  was  a  place  cS  some  impntaoce  (cp 
Arabia,  §  3),  and  it  may  very  well  have  come  into 
existence  some  centuries  earlier — long  enough  for  the 
real  story  of  its  founding  to  be  quite  imknown  in  Israel 
in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler.  f.  a 

TAHAR,  TAHANTTES  (inTl,  ^3nFI),  Nu.  263s.  See 
below,  Tahath. 
TAHAPANE8  (DTU^fTFI)  Jer.  2itf,  RV  Tahpankbs. 

TAHA8H  (e^)  Gen.  22a4.  AV  Thahash. 

TAHAm  (finri),  an  Ephraimite  name  originating  in 
the  Negeb,  see  Shuthei.ak  (iCh.Tso  bii  roo^  =  an]f 
only  oocc],  0aa0,  MfiM  [A],  $aa0  [L  twice]).  The  name  oocum 
again  in  t>.  35  under  the  form  Tahak  (jnil,  fccc  [B],  -ov  [LI 
Ko.  [A— mi  0.]),  and  umilorly  in  Nu.  263;  [P]  (LXX  v.  39 
ra>«x)>  the  family  of  the  Tahanites  (ib.  "VVfn,  &  nu^xlsl^ 
[BAFLn.  In  the  priestly  genealogies  tn  i  Ch.  8  which  are 
intended  to  supply  the  great  singers  with  a  Lcviiical  ancestry. 
1'ahath  is  twice  mentioned  among  the  ancestors  of  Samuel  and 
Heman  (i  Ch.  6  24  (9I  37  [n],  KoaB  (B,  but  0.  v.  37J,  9.  [ALD, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  identify  Tahath  or  Tahan  (= 
Nahath  ?)  with  Tohu  \t.v.\,  which  b  also  an  Ephraimite  name 
(cp  Ephraim,  I 

TAHATH  (lilVI,  note  the  '  priestly '  name  Tahath 
above),  a  stage  in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness ; 
Nu.  S3s6/  (kataaO  [BAL],  KATOAAe  [F])-  The 

t  For  the  earliest  exact  modem  account  of  Palmyra  (by 
Halifax,  1691),  see  PEFQ  OcL  1B90,  pp.  wj-^ff.  See  also  Po«, 
'  Second  Journey  to  Palmyra,'  PJEFQ,  *^9'^i  '•  Bcttioville,  Dlje 
jpurt  tn  Paimyrint  (1B68}. 

*  On  the  connection  between  the  namea  tadmnr  and  nA^fM 
see  Lag.  i&im.  laj,  note),  who  approves  the  conjecture  of 
Sdiultens(^ill«^«/a«^,*  see  the  Geog.  Index  under 'Tadmora,' 
wbene  the  fcna  faimur  is  ciiedX  that  the  original  was  MMrwr, 
with  the  mwning  '  aboonding  in  palms.' 
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name  stands  between  Makhdotb  and  Terah,  both  ot 
iriiieb  are  possibly  corruptions  of  '  Jerahmeel '  (Che. ). 
See  Wandebings,  Wildebness  op. 

TAHGHEMOHXTlt  AV  Taohmonite  {^3ban9,  o 

XM&N&IOC  (BA],  yioc  eeKeM&NBI  [L]),  aS.2S8. 
Probably  nuswritten,  owii^  to  the  repetition  of  n  from 
the  ptecediDg  word,  for  •jdst  (note  6  xv.  in  BA) — «.«. , 
<xun.  '  the  .  .  .  -ite'  (so  Marq.).   Thu  is  in  acoonlaiKe 

with  the  other  descriptions  of  David's  other  heroes.  But 
<jQ3  can  hardly  be  correct.  Besides,  'ican  is  preceded 
(according  to  the  emendation  suggested  under  Jasho- 
BEAM)  by  n'3 ;  'joan-n-a  is  analogous  to  TxiVnTi'S.  j 
and  *i  being  sometimes  confounded,  it  is  plausible  to 
correct  into  'Enfrm-f — a  man  of  Beth-cerem  (see 
Beth-haccbreh)  ;  1  and  o  were  transposed.  Cp 
Carmi,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Zabdi,  Jo^  7i.  and 
note  that  in  x  Ch.  273  Jashobeam  is  called  a  son  of 
Zabdiel ;  also  that  in  i  Ch.  4t  Peres  and  Carmi  are 
brothers,  and  that  in  i  Ch.  273  Jashobeam  is  said  to 
have  bdonged  to  the  b'ne  Perei.  T.  K.  c. 

TAEPAHHB8  (DOffl^.  Jer.  487,  etc. )  or  TUttph- 
aahM  (DDffinn,  Esek.  8O1B) ;  Jtf.  2i6  KtbSb  DSMn 
(EV  Tahapanes),  Judith  I9  AV  TapHnss.  RV  Tah- 
PANHES.  a  city  of  north-eastern  Egypt.  Esek.  80  closes 
the  long  enumeration  of  E^gyptian  cities  threatened  by 
destruction,  with  Aven-Heliopolis  and  Pi-beseth- 
Bubastus,  V.  17,  and  Tabpanhes,  v.  18,  all  three  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Delta.  The  long  verse,  devoted  to 
Tahpanbes,  where  '  the  yokes  (better,  as  9,  'sceptres ' ; 
See  Comill)  trf  Egypt'  shall  be  broken,  and  '  the  pride 
of  her  power  shall  cease  in  her '  shows  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  place,  as  does  the  allusion  to  '  her 
daughters' — i.e.,  surrounding  towns  (Jer.  487  /■)• 
Jeremiah,  with  many  fugitives,  fleeing  from  Palestine  to 
Egypt,  comes  to  Tahpanhes  and  settles  there.  This 
points  again  to  the  place  bong  near  the  entrance  from 
Palestine  into  Egypt — i.e.,  in  the  NE.  In  v.  9  the 
words  '  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahpanhes ' 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  place  had  a  royal  palace  which, 
even  if  used  only  on  occasional  visits  the  icing,  would 
indicate  an  important  city.  In  44 1  4Si4  Tahpanhes 
(which,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  good  MSS  of  0  in 
4614),  Migdol,  and  Noph  are  the  three  most  important 
settlements  of  Jewish  fugitives  in  N.  l^pt,  as  distin- 
guished from  T^thros  in  the  S.  In  Jer.  2 16,  the  Egyp- 
tians are  called  'children  of  Noph  (Memphis)  and 
Tahpanhes.'  Judith  Ig,  enumerating  Ta^^nas  and 
Ramesse  and  the  whole  land  of  Goshen  (Gesem),  as 
for  as  Tanis  and  Memphis,  etc. ,  seems  to  be  following 
those  Jetvish  settlements. 

0  transcribes  the  name  as  To^ai  (indeclinable)  in 
Jer.  and  Judith ;  in  Ezek.  9*  has  Ta0i«i ;  Vg.  not 
TafMnte,  as  is  usually  quoted,  but  Taphnis  (indedinable : 
the  same  form  occurs  as  accusative  in  Jer.  487).  It  has 
always  been  concluded  from  these  transcriptions  that  the 
reference  is  to  a  place  which  Herodotus,  assimilating  its 
name  to  the  Greek  word  for  '  laurels,'  calls  Aa^tcot. 
According  to  him  (230)  Psammetik  L  established  a 
great  camp  of  soldiers  <  in  DapbnsB  near  Pdusinm '  (t9 
Ad^^i  T^i  IlcXowfgffi),  which,  the  Persians  still 
maintained.  In  2154.  he  reports  that  Sesoairis,  return- 
ing from  his  conquests,  rested  there.  The  //.  Anton. 
places  Dafno  16  R.  m.  inland  from  Pelusium ;  Steph. 
Byz.  also  mentions  Ao^i^.  *  Already  Wilkinson  ( Modem 
Eg.  and  Theies.Xi^j)  identified  this  place  with  the 
modern  Tel(l)  I>efisnneh  (about  as  English  miles  in  a 
slrai^  line  SW.  of  the  ruins  of  Pdusium),  which  was 
excavated  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1886  (see  Petrie, 
Tanis,  2).  Petrie  found  traces  of  earlier  buildings  of 
the  Ramesside  period,  a  great  camp,  fortified,  accord- 
ing to  the  foundation  records,  by  Psammetichus  I., 
maintained  under  Necho  and  Amasis,  and  evidently 

t  Th«  rorm  Ta^vaf  in  the  Coptic  version,  of  comae,  provM 
notUng,  beiog  taken  nechuikally  from  ttw  Septuaglnt. 
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abandoned  afterwards,  the  palace  ot  citadel  having  been 
destroyed  \yf  fire.  Many  finds  of  arms,  pottery,  etc.. 
showed  that  the  garrison  had  consisted  chiefly  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  The  position  of  this  fortress,  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Pelusiac  t»anch  of  the  Nile  close  to  the  old 
caravan-road  to  Syria,  explains  its  great  impcntance  and 
agrees  excellently  with  that  of  the  Ublical  Tabpanhes  as 
hisy  to  Egypt  (cp  Jer.  487) ;  the  expression  in  Jer.  &t6 
would  be  explained  by  the  strong  garrisoo.  Such  a  place 
would  also  be  best  adapted  for  a  Jewish  colony  wlucfa. 
evidently,  subsisted  chicly  on  trading.  VnOdnsoo's 
identification  may,  thereftxe,  be  con^oed  as  very 
probable.  *  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  surprising,  if  we 
consider  that  the  city  received  its  importance  only  under 
Psammetichus  I.  Such  Egyptian  etjrmok^ics  as  have 
been  attempted  so  far  arc  too  improbable  to  be  discussed 
here. 

I  On  lbs  dieory  that  the  wftitncc  in  all  die  paango  which 
meatioa'lUpBDlMs'  ia  to  N.  Anbia(cppB(WHXT,  H  06^40), 
'  Tahpuiheai'llke  die  other  tnditiaiial  name*,  diappcaw  mm 
the  text.  For  the  underlying  words  sec  Crit.  Bii.  on  Jer.  2 16 
£tek.Wi7/]  w.  M.  M. 

TAHPENE8  (D*3^  in  iK.  llao^  defectively; 
eEK  [or  xIemEeJinA  [BAL]  ;  Vg.  Taf^nes ;  1 K.  11 19/ 
[twice]),  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  whose  sister  was  given 
to  Hadad,  the  Edomite,  to  wifis.  The  name  has  a  very 
Egyptian  appearance,  although  no  certain  etymology 
could  be  given,  except  that  the  initial  /  would  be  the 
Egyptian  article.  'The  present  vowel-points  seem  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  the  city  Tahpanhes  {^.v.  ).  See, 
however,  Hadad,  according  to  which  article  we  should 
not  expect  an  E^f^ptian  name  for  a  queen  of  Mu^  in 
N.  AraUa  which  seems  to  be  meant  here  instead  of 
Egypt.  The  possibility  remains  open,  at  any  ratCt  that 
at  a  later  time,  when  the  king  of  Musri  in  question  had 
become  a  Phaiaoh  in  the  text,  and  the  iriiole  nairattve 
was  referred  to  Egypt,  an  Egyptian  name  was  worked 
into  the  story.  It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  reconstruct 
the  various  shral  Egyptian  words  which  could  be  found 
in  the  name,  espedally  as  0  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Hebrew.  [On  the  Heb.  text  cp  Crit.  Bii.  on  Jer. 
46  ij.].  W.  M.  H. 

TABBEA  (nnn;  ed.pM  [AL],  e&P&x  [BK]).  a 
descendant  of  Meribbaal ;  i  Ch.  841. 

TAHTIK-HOI>BHI,  LAND  OF  ("ehn  D'AIVt  f^. 

THN  e&B&CUN  H  eCTIN  N&A&C&I  [B^.  fun  cQAtilH 
*   mrta-f  [A],  f-HN  XCTTieiM  KdAHC[l']; 

«iu  wMittMt  P*»l>-    o™-  ;    ierram  imftriwem 

^V^^i^  jffodthi  [Vg.]),  a  district  mentioned  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  in  the  account  of  the 
movements  of  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
of  Israel  'from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,'  3S.246. 
That  '  Tahtim-hodshl '  is  corrupt,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
questioned.  Several  remedies  have  been  ofifered,  but 
not  quite  satis£act<«ily,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  thonnigh 
textual  criticism  of  the  wh^  narrative  of  the  census 
{w.  1-9)  in  the  U^t  of  parallel  passages  of  geograi^cal 
descripticHL 

I.  Ewald  {Hitt.  S  t6«,  n.  3)  thou^t  thai  for 
'Hodshi(?)'  we  should  n»A  'Hermon'  (fcnn).  Gratz 
chained,  in  addition.  '  Tabtim  (?) '  into  '  tahath  *  (nm) ; 
cp  Josh,  II3.  when  Wdlbaosen,  Bidil,  Bennett  [SBOT, 

1  Ho  rignificaiice.  however,  ahonld  be  attached  to  the  btt 
that  the  Arabs  called  a  part  of  the  mins  '  the  caatk  of  the 
Jew's  daughter '  (^Mfr  Umt  el-  VeJM^i,  wfaidi  has  induced 
Petrie  «v«b  to  find  the  alleged  'biick  IcDn  of  Jer  Mo  <aee 
BniCK-KfLNX    It  may  be  aMRtkmed  hm  that  Ennan  (m  hi* 


b  (T)  and  Uaph 

7'«A0  DrftinA  at  Dtfintk  (others  give  the  plural  Dtjiu) — m., 
'  treasure -hilt,'  evidently  mm  finds  made  here  by  Atabs,  not 
from  an  old  name  of  the  kctiUty. 

>  Ji^.,  Lagarde  one*  triad  to  find  la  Tal^ienea  the  eoddess 
So))inc(tX  wonhipped  enedallr  at  Honplui.  A  r«>S^MM(l) 
'  the  ona  beloogtng  ta  S.'  wqpld,  bowevar,  icqnin  qidie  a 


number  of  violent  amnlations. 
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'Joshua'),  and  Steuemagd  (but  not  DL),  read  'the 
Hittites  {'Min)  under  ML  Hermon.'   But  in  this  case 

we  require  to  prefix  'win.  thus  ;»roducing  '  the  land  of 
the  Hittites  under  Hermon. '  H.  P.  Smith  prefers  '  the 
land  of  the  Hittites  to  Hermon.'  But  are  not  Hermon 
and  Dan  somewhat  too  near  together  ? 

3.  Wellhausen  {TBS  317),  following  Hitzig  (fbr  'nn) 
and  partly  Thenius  (for  'tn),  reads  nfhj^  owin.  '  (to  the 
land  of)  the  Hittites  towards  Kadesh.*  This  is  con- 
firmed hy  &^  (see  above),  and  is  adc^ted  by  Steuer- 
naget.  Driver,  Buhl  [SBOT).  But  is  not  Kadesb 
on  the  OroDtes  too  far  N,  ?  Wdlhausen  has  to  suppose 
that  the  boundary  line  is  traced  to  Kadesh,  and  that 
it  then  comes  back  (SW.)  to  Dan.  And  had  David 
really  conquered  the  nottlwm  Kadesh,  and  even  com- 
pletdy  incorporated  it  into  the  territory  of  Israel? 
Cp  Buhl.  Pal.  69. 

3.  Klostennann  {ad  be,)  and  Guthe  (Gesch,  94) 
would  read  'hwa,   '  (to  the  land  of)  Naphtali 

towards  Kedesh' ;  cp  Dt  84i/  (where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  prospect  from  ML  Nebo,  Naphtali  is  intro- 
duced after  'the  land  of  Gilead  as  far  as  Dan'),  and 
2  K.  1609,  where  Kedesh  is  mentioned  with  Ijon  (the 
name  which,  according  to  Klostennann,  hirks  in  the 
se«md  part  of  Dan-jaan  [^.w.])  and  Gilead,  as  repre- 
senting together  the  far  N.  of  the  land  of  Israel  This 
is  plausible,  but  involves  a  somewhat  bold  emendation 
of  D'nnn. 

A  more  secure  solution  of  the  problem  can,  as  has 
been  said  above,  only  be  reached  in  the  course  of  a 
ft.  PnurTMs  correction  of  the  texL    (On  Dt, 

84 1 /,  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Klostennann,  see  Nebo,  Mount.) 
According  to  the  [X'esent  writer's  emended  text  of 
aS.  81/  (in  a  section  which  Budde,  quite  independ- 
ently, places  very  near  3S.241-9,  which  it  precedes), 
David  had  recently  conquered  the  parts  of  N.  Arab^ 
nearest  to  the  land  of  Jndah,  viz. ,  Mi?^  and  Jerah- 
med  (the  region  from  which  the  Israelites  appear  to 
have  come).  That  David  treated  his  new  subjects 
with  the  cruelty  asserted  in  the  MT  of  3  S.  83,  may  be 
confidently  denied  (see  Crit.  BU. ). 

A  study  of  the  ways  of  the  acribes  cuggeit*  that  the  true  text  of 
dut  pasMge  (oDuttiiv  a  nunbcr  of  comqiC  dittucnuns  of  ^Rt}rri>) 
it,  'ui  -MB  'ntn  DWnmM  ila^  D<Siiorm  tcta  i^  'and  be 

smote  Hispu  and  the  Jerahmeelitea,  and  MiUued  the  Zare^iMb- 

ilcs,  and  Miqfur  bewne '  etc. 

What  David  did  next  is  shown  us  in  9  S.  24 1-9. 

The  thought  came  to  hiiu,  '  Go,  number  Miffur  and  Jerah- 
meel '  (p.  i),  or,  as  David  puts  it  in  his  command  to  Josb,  '  Go 
10  and  frauroughout  all  Zarephath-mifjur,  ft'om  Dan(7  Mifran) 
even  to  Beer^hdM,!  and  number  ye  the  people '  (v.  a).  Verses 
5-7  describe  Jfoab's  proceediiws. 

'And  they  pused  throucfa  Judab,  and  began  from  Aroer- 
jerahmeel,  the  dty  that  is  m  thie  midst  of  the  valley  of  [  Terah- 
meel]  JizteeL  and  they  came  to  Jenihmeel,^  and  U  tkt  tkmd 
tkt  Rekodouites  t»  KaJt^,  and  they  turned  roui  d  to  the  city 


of  Mifran.  And  they  came  to  Mntir  <or,  10  the  fortress  Of 
HifairX  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Horites  Oerahmeeliles)  and 
the  Kenites;  and  they  came  out  to  iba  Negdi  tS  Judah,  to 


BMrflheba,'  Aocordug  to  v.  9  (originaltyX  Joab  gave  the 
number  of  the  men  of  Mk^ur  as  8000,  and  of  the  men  of  Jeiah- 
meel  as  5000. 

Thus  '  Tahtim-hodshi '  becomes  '  the  Rehobothites 
to  Kadesh.'  The  Rehobothite  warriors  in  David's 
bodyguard  are  known  to  us  in  the  present  text  as 
'  Cborethites. '    See  Rehoboth.  t.  k.  c. 

TALEHT  ("159,  Ex.  2639.  etc, ;  taA&NTON.  Ml  25a4, 
etc, ).    See  Shekel,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

_  1  Wa  now  see  the  original  ugnification  of  the  literary  expres. 
WUM  'from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.'  There  was  a  soutnem 
Dan.  Pos^ily,  however,  '  from  Dan '  (]'^  may  be  an  early 
scribe's  error  (psoi^  and  the  original  ooiner  of  the  idnse  wrote 
'frwnMittan  QlsSpX  In  eidier  case  the  extent  of  the  N^b 
is  thus  defined.    In  the  lapse  of  time  this  was  fonotten 

*  Rabbah  of  the  hne  lerahmeel,  miscalled  in  the  taxi  of  a  S. 
IS  M,  etc.,  'Kabbah  of  the  bite  AmmoiL' 
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TALITHA  com  (T&Aie*  [Ti.,  -ei.  WH]  koym). 
two  Aramaic  words  in  Mk.  £41  (see  JAIRUS),  correctly 
interpreted  1^  rh  KOfidatw  (m>t  Myu)  tytift:  'little 
mud  (I  say  unto  thee)  arise!'  The  most  im- 
portant variants  ore  (i)  TOpira,  etc.  (with  ^  for  /),  and 
Kovfu  (see  Ti.).  To/Stra,  if  not  purely  an  error, 
suggests  Tabitha  kov/u  is  of  purely  gram- 

matical interest ;  see  Dalman's  useful  note.  Gram,  d, 
JUd.-Pal£st.  Aram.  a66,  n.  i.  Talitha.  properly 
'  young  one,'  used  very  frequently  of  lambs  (in  Aramaic 
more  especially  (rf  the  gaielle),  would  be  represented  in 
Aram,  either  by  tatyithd  or  (cp  Dalm.  op.  ciL  118,  n.  6) 

TAIMAl  (^V?.  cp  Nab.  W^n,  and  the  Uhyftn 
Taimi  [DHM  Ep.  Denk.  5],  also  eohow&IOC  [we 
Bartholomew];  cp  Wi.  (7/240,  n.  i ;  BoXmi.  -ei. 
6&A&M€l)-  But  the  correctness  of  the  reading  'Taltnat' 
(with  n)  has  been  questioned '  (see  Talhon,  Telem). 

I.  One  of  the  sons  of  Anak  .p.]  at  Hebron  (Mu.  IS  39  (siL 
Mmiluv  [BAI,  «<l  [LI.  -«[F):  Tosh.  19 14:  fooAfut  [U),  i4w 
BxAfHU  [AL] ;  Judg.  1 10,  foAfMi  [L],  tAk  -v  [B],  t.  «afi«  lAQb 

3.  A  king  of  Gohur  b.  Ammihur  probably  Jera^eel 

[Che.D  whose  daughter  (Maacah)  was  one  or  David  s  wives,  and 
mother  of  Abulom.  (98.83:  Atft^vi  [B] ;  IH^t:  fcAituAiHi 
[B],  «oAofUu[Al:  lOkSs:  «Mi,Mi  [B],  foA^i  [A],  0aAofu  [LdT 

TALHOH  (l^D^lp,  T€\MtON  [BA]  c-  [L]),  a  family 
of  doorkeepers  or  (reading  D*WK  [Che.])  Asshurites  in  the  temple, 

EBaS43  Neh.745  (nAofiwir  [BK],  roAiiMv  [A]),  cp  tCh.Bi? 
(rofi^iai-  or  -fX  [B,  see  Swete],  rsAfMu-  [A],  -nv  [L]) ;  Neh.  11 19 
(«Aa/i€t») ;  and  12 aj/om.  B»t»A,  toAimiv  (It^'  ""P  ],  TsAgwr 
[LSl  In  I  Esd.S38  TouuAN  (RV,  not  in  B,  nkiiAf  [A]).  The 
clan  to  which  Talmon  and  another  doorkeeper  Telkm 
belonged  was  an  important  one.  See  Tblek,  and  cp  Shallum 
(8,  iiS 

TALSAB  (cflAeAC  [B]),  i  Esd.  9sa  AV=EEralOaa 
Elasah,  I. 

TAHAH  (n^p).  Neh.755  AV=Ezra2s3.  Temah. 

TAKAS  (^^>  'date-palm'),  a  place  on  the  SE. 
border  of  Judab,  mentioned  by  Erekiel  (47 18  [©• 
<J)OIN[e]lKa>NOC  BAQ]  19  [6  e&IAU.N  K.  <(>,,  6  beiug 
a  dittograph  both  of  niD'H  and  1071]  4828  [9 
Saiman],  «doL  [Pesh.].  for  MT  ^b^.  'ye  shall 
measure'  [metiemini,  Vg.]),  and,  as  is  usually  held, 
one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Solomon  (iK.  9i8  Kl 
and  RV  ;  AV,  however,  gives  Tadmok  ecpw&O 
[A.  om.  BL],  leeepA^&e  [B  at  10  93,  om.  A],  eoA- 
MOp  [L  t«.];  Palmiram:  loaotL  [Pesh.]).  Knobel 
among  critics,  and'  Robinson  and  Wetsstein  among 
geographers  (cp  I^DB,  g  50),  have  identified  Tamar 
( I )  with  the  Thamara  of  Eusebius  and  Jaomc  { =  the 
military  station  Thamaro  of  Ptol,  4 16  and  the  Peutinger 
Tables],  a  village  which  is  a  day's  journey  from  Mapsis  ' 
(0521086  863)  between  Hebron  and  Elath,  and  farther 
(a)  with  the  ruin  called  JCumub,  on  an  elevated  »te  SE. 
of  'Ai'ftra  (AsosR,  3).'  This,  however,  does  not  suit 
the  passages  in  Eicekiel.  It  appean  that  some  point 
near  the  SW.  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  meanL 
ZoAR  [q.vJ\  was  called  'villa  palmanun'  in  the  times 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  Zoar  was  probably  not  the  only 
place  in  the  district  which  rejoiced  in  its  stately  palms. 
Engedi,  however,  is  too  far  N. 

The  Tahar  of  I  K.  9i8,  which  has  generally  been 

1  Cp  Tot,  where  it  is  inquired  whether  '  ijnv  king  of  nsn,'  >s 
not  miswritten  for '  r:hp,  king  rf.napo '  (Talnuu,  king  of  MaacahX 

9  Reading,  'from  Hazar-aenon  [in  the  NE.]  ...  the 
Jordan  forms  the  boundary  (tf  <topftiit=^'3jp)  u  (mi  as  the 
eastern  sea  (gmng  aton^  unto  Tamar  OmnX'  So  Smend, 
Comill,  Davidson,  Toy,  etc. 

S  See  Buhl,  Pal  184,  n.  S4S-  The  origin  of  the  form  '  Map. 
ris '  is  not  dear.  Hommel  {Ejt/.T.  12  m  [1901])  has  identified 
with  it  the  Ho^  of  Ptolemy  v.  10  10,  and  tire  obscure  npCO  oa 
pottery  stamps  irom  the  SheidieUh  district  (PSJ''  JUtm.,  1903, 
pp.  loOif^). 

*  See  Van  de  Vetde,  Syria  mmd  PmL  S 130^  (more  Jndiaoaa 
than  Robinson  \BR  2616],  who  did  not  actually  virit  KumubX 
who  sees  that  Kumub  cannot  be  the 'Tamar'  of  Eidi.,  anda 
Buhl,  U.  and  Del.  GtnM  sBt. 
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identified  with  that  of  Ezelciel,  requires  separate  treat- 
ment It  is  credible  tliat  Solomon's  fortress  was  for  the 
protectioD  of  the  commercial  road  from  Eiion-geber  to 
Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is  not  less  possible  that  it  was  to 
guard  the  Negeb  towards  the  land  of  Musri  (see 
SoLOMOtt,  S  7).  'Tamar.'  both  here  and  elsewhere,  is 
therefore  ivobably  miiwritten  for  rm  (Ramath),  which 
is  a  corrnptioQ  of  '  Jerahmeel'  {see  Tauak  ii. }.  '  In 
the  Mrilderness,  in  the  land'  (pK3  is'cs}  should 
protMUjr  be  'in  Arabia,  in  Mif^'  {ysjif  JQS^)  (Che. ; 
aeeCHt.  Bi».). 

TAHAS  (H;^.  as  if  'date  pahn,'  §  69;  e<VM&p 
[BtCADEL]).  The  name,  in  the  sense  of  'date  palm,' 
is  of  course  suitable  enough  for  a  woman  (cp  Cant  Ijf. 
[8/]).  But  it  also  occurs  as  a  F4ace-nante,  and  we  have 
to  find  an  explanation  which  will  fit  both  the  personal 
name  and  the  place-name.  Winckler{(7/29Sy?  tat_/!  397} 
offers  such  an  explanation.  Tamar,  he  thinks,  is  the 
Canaaniie  litar ;  the  myth  of  Tammuz  and  Utar  was 
doubtless  transplanted  into  Canaan  {cp  Stucken,  Astral' 
m)Mai,  14-16).  Baai^tamar  was  the  place  where 
the  men  of  Benjamin  had  their  tribal  sanctuaiy,  and 
dedicated  to  the  [female]  goddess  litar.  Cp  Kikjath- 
JEAHIM,  Saul.  '  Baalatb  and  Tamar,'  iK.  9i8, 
should  rather  be  Baalath-tamar  (a  less  original  form  of 
Baal-tamar).  All  this  is  set  forth  with  great  force  and 
learning ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  relics  of 
m]rth(riog]r  ctm  be  so  easily  traced,  and  wheths  textual 
critidsm,  methodically  applied,  does  not  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  suggest  a  better  explanation. 

Proper  nainet  in  the  OT  are  even  more  frequently  corrupt 
than  )us  been  supposed,  and  need  very  careful  emendaticm,  and 
it  so  happens  that  ion,  both  as  an  appellative  and  as  a  proper 
name,  u  ipeoaDy  liable  to  comimion.  Hie  passage  i  K.  0  iB  is 
treated  separately  ^see  Tamar  i.) ;  we  are  here  only  considering 
the  passages  in  which  '  Tamar '  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  woman. 
A  careful  study  of  this  group  of  passages  suEgests  that  *  Tamar ' 
has  here  most  probably  arisen  out  of^ one  <H  the  pedlar  distor- 
tions of 'Jerahme'elith';  another  siKh  conuptioa  is  Haacah, 
and  a  third  is  Mahalath.  We  may  add  that  "on'R,  Ithamax 
(the  name  of  a  son  of  Aaron)  very  possibly  caiM  from  VnDITVi 
Jeral}me'et  (n  from  n  ) ;  cp  Jkremoth. 

I.  The  wife  of  Judah's  son  Er,  who  sobseqtiently, 
through  her  father-in-law.  became  the  mother  of  Perez 
and  ZSRAH  [yg.v.]  (Gen.386^  (J]  iCh.a4  MLI3 
[AV  hen  Thamak]).  I'he  story  is  referred  to  in  Ruth 
{4(9)  as  furnishing  a  parallel  to  Ruth's  marriage  with 
Boaz.  According  to  Winckler  it  is  a  Canaanitish 
development  of  the  myth  of  IStar  (see  above).  For 
another  and  a  preferable  view  of  the  significance  of  the 
story,  see  Judah,  col.  3617/ 

a.  Sister  of  Absalom  (a S.  13i^  iCh.39[B  always 
Biffiap  and  so  A  in  i  Ch.]},  and  probably  daughter  of 
the  same  mother  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  81);  seeMAACAii,  a. 
According  to  Winckler  {G/  2aaj/.),  not  only  has  this 
Tamar's  name  mythological  affinities,  but  the  whole 
story  of  her  bang  outraged  by  her  half-brother  Amnon 
is  mythok^ical.  An  old  myth  respecting  Tamar,  the 
Canaanitish  IStar,  and  her  relation  to  tnrotber  (to 
whom  Tammuz  corresponds)  has  been  transformed  by 
the  people  into  a  quasi-historical  narrative.  Note 
especially  Tamar's  cake,  which  reminds  Winckler  of 
the  cakes  of  Ashtoreth  (Jer.  4419).  See,  however, 
above,  and  cp  Absalom,  David,  t^l.  1033. 

3.  {Bitfuip  [B],  Thamar,  but  /xaaxa  [L.])<  &  daughter 
of  Absalom,  aS.  UsTt  (vu.  95-97  late;  see  Bu.  SBOT, 
'  Sam.').  Elsewhere  we  hear  of  a  daughter  of  Absalom 
and  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  called  Maacah,  aqd 
in  2S.  14^7  idetttifies  Absalom's  daughter  Tamar 
with  the  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  ;  G^,  indeed,  goes 
further  and  reads,  not  Tamar,  but  Maacah.  If  the 
addition  in  &,  aS.  14a7,  relative  to  the  marriage  of 
Absalom's  daughter  with  Rehoboam  is  correct,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  follow  6^'s  reading  'Maacah.' 
But  perhaps  the  dilliculty  is  not  really  existent.  'Tamar' 
and  '  Maaicah '  may  both  be  corruptions  of  Jerahme'elith 
{'a  Jerahmeelite').   For  therest  see  Maacah,  3.  Thus 
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two  of  the  cases  of  the  recurrence  of  a  name  in  the 
same  fomily  would  disappear  (see  also  MkpkibobhBth. 
and  cp  Gray.  NPJV  6/ ).  T.  K.  c. 

^AMABISE  TBEE  is  the  rendering  in  RV  of  'Oa. 

7^^.  for  which  AV  has  in  Gen. 21 33  'grove,'  mg. 
'  tree ' ;  in  i  S.  226  '  tree,'  mg.  '  grove ' ;  and  in  i  S. 
31 13  '  tree.'  The  variety  of  rendering  si^gests  that  the 
Heb.  word  has  an  interesting  history,  and  though  it  has 
become  traditional  to  raider  '  tamarisk,'  the  critic^ 
traditioa  needs  periodical  revision  at  tbe  tuuids  of  critics.* 

I.  Apart  frcmi  0,  «4iose  rendering  dpoupaWdlhausen 
{Sam.  134)  pronounces  unintelligible,  theancieots  tookthe 
word  in  a. general  sense,  transUting  sometimes  '  grove' 
or  '  plantation '  ( Aq.  iewSptSiw  and  SirSpwfM  '  (?) :  Sym. 
0vr<{a,  Vg.  Item  us,  d*tk  Tg.  Jer.  1  and  2,  and  Ber. 
rai.  64,  end),  sometimes  '  tree '  (Sym.  ^mbw  ;  so  Onk. 
Pesh.)  or  'oak  tree'  (Tbeod.  [r&t]  SfOt;  i  Ch.lOia 
n^,  instead  of  the  of  i  S.  81 13).  Sixb  a  Tiew  of 
the  meaning  ia  supported  by  the  Rabbis,  and  even  by 
Celsius  (1 535^ );  but  tbe  rendering  '  tree '  would  be 
excusable  only  as  a  protest  against  the  cultus  of  scnne 
special  sacred  tree  (cp  OAK) — pbilcdogicaHy  it  is  of 
course  untenable. 

a.  The  tendency  to  explain  obscure  Heb,  words  from 
the  Arabic  has  led  to  the  identlAcatioa  of  'iUl,  ^n,  with 
the  Arab,  'athl,  which  corresponds  phonetically,  and 
means  '  tamarisk.'  Of  this  tree  perhaps  as  many  as 
half  a  doKn  species  an  fiNind  in  PaL  CTristrain,  FFP, 
350)  :  our  common  tamarisk  is  not  one  of  them.  Tlie 
common  riverside  species  is  T.  Pallasii,  Desc.  The 
tamarisk  '  is  a  very  graceful  tree,  with  long  feathery 
branches  and  ttifts,  closely  clad  with  the  minutest  of 
leaves,  and  surmounted  in  spring  with  spikes  of  beauti- 
ful pink  blossom. '  '  Though  it  is  often  a  mere  bush,' 
some  of  the  Palestinian  tamarisks  '  reach  such  a  size  as 
to  afford  doise  shade  .  .  .  Beersheba  is  wdl  suited  for 
the  growth  of  (he  tamarisk ;  and  we  observed  laige 
numbers  of  the  Easlen  tamarisk  on  the  banks  below 
the  site  of  Jabesb  Gilead'  (Tristram,  /.c).  It  is  also 
common  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  anciently  consecrated 
to  Osiris,  and  bore  the  (Snnitic?)  name  of  aidn'.' 

3.  It  may  be  doubted,  howevN,  whether  tlus  is  really 
the  correct  ex[danation.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
IVistnm  says  nothing  about  tamarisks  at  Gibeoh  of 
Saul.  The  tree  referred  to  in  i  S.  826  was  no  doubt  a 
sacred  tree  (see  High  Place,  J  3  and  n.  6).  In  i  S. 
149  we  read  apparently  of  a  pomegranate  tree  under 
which  Saul  sat  (see  Migron).  There  is  no  probalnlity 
in  the  view  that  the  tree  on  the  high  place  at  Gibeah  was 
a  tamarisk.  But  if  we  give  up  'iUl  in  i  S.  226,  we  can 
hardly defiend  it  in  Gen. 2X33 and  t  S.8I13;  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  the  same  word  is  meant  in  alt  these 
passages,  and  that  in  all  three  it  is  «»mpt  Now  let 
us  turn  to  (S's  ipovpa  (thrice).  At  first  sight  this  looks 
like  an  orthodox  substitute  for  a  word  liaUe  to  be  mis- 
used (cp  the  Vss.  on  Gen.  12&,  and  see  Oak).  But 
how  can  9  possibly  have  understood  the  phrase  i^i- 
rtiMTtf  ipovpof,  if  O^ups  means  '  tilled  land '  ?  cWily 
Apovpa  must  cover  some  tree-name,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  tfovpa  may  come  firom  ^jn;  or  tfr^, 
which  0,  like  Tg.  and  Vg.,  understood  to  mean 
'  tamarisk.'  Thus  the  harder  part  of  0's  riddle  is 
explained.  It  remains  to  account  for  0's  reading 
or  "ijmy  in  lieu  of  — it  is  no  mere  interpretation  but 
a  genuine  reading  that  0  gives  us.  There  is  only  one 
hypothesis  which  will  do  this ;  ijnn  or  ^yi-ijr  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  ,'nrK,  ashirdk  (Che. ).  This,  then,  is  the  true  read- 
ing in  all  three  places : — Abraham  ittilt  an  askirah  at 

1  H.  P.  Smith  sounds  a  note  of  mming.    Though  be  renders 
'  tamarisk,'  he  remarks,  'As  the  word  only  occuii  three 
times,  the  species  is  uncertain.* 
3  ttripmiio.  seems  to  be  an  error  for  tnifmwa.  (see  ^t<>1ihi«tti 

z.«.  fW  yr,  t.v.). 

S  Pierret,  Diet.  iarcMel.  igypt.  534 ;  Maspeto,  Dmnm  if 
Off.,  bB,  B.  3. 
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Jletrsheba;  Saul  sat  under  the  aikerah  at  Giieah:  the 
bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  buried  under  the  asherah 
atjabesh.^ 

TTtnt  was  corrupted  in  ooe  important  MS.  into  l^j;  or  Ijmff ! 
in  another  into  tPK*  The  idea  of  the  latter  hypothesis  was 
suggested  by  Klo.,  who  supposes  Wm  to  be  a  deliberate  dis- 
tonion  of  irvtb'  >■)  order  to  dbcouivg*  A^wrah-worsbip.  9's 
ifmpm,  ace.  to  hiio,  is  1'^^  'the  caned  (tree)'  ^niii  apnoccst 
agaiiMt  troe-wowhip. 

a.  'ardr,  Jer.176  486t  RV""*-.  EV  Heath. 

TAKKUZ  (T^S^),  whose  worship  is  supposed,  oa 
doubtful  grounds,  to  be  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  814  (6&M- 
1  PMMiallfar  AlOYZ  [BA],  iiwNI  [Q^l  Adonis 
J^tT^  [Vg.]),  derives  his  name  from  the 
Bab.  Dumuii>  (4  R.  a8,  so.3)~i.^.. 
'  SOD  of  life,'  which,  according  to  G.  A.  Barton,  refers  to 
Tammni  as  the  child  of  die  goddess  of  fertility,  or  perhaps 
*a  true  divine  child'  (=Au.  o^Ai  iMu;  so  Frd.  Del.). 
He  is  variously  described  as  the  youthful  husband  of  the 
goddess  IStar,  as  her  sod,  and  as  the  first  in  the  series 
of  her  rejected  husbands.  Every  year,  in  the  fourth 
month  {DQzu,  see  below) — i.e.,  July — he  descended  to 
Hades,  and  remamed  there  till  the  next  spring.  His 
disappearance  gave  occauon  to  drink-offerings  and  a 
great  bikUa  or  'weeping.'  The  'motives'  of  his 
legend  and  the  meaning  of  his  cultus  can  be  found  in 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  Descent  of  IStar.  There  is 
also  an  illustrative  passage  in  the  GilgameS-epic,  Tab.  6, 
where,  among  other  lovers  of  the  goddess  who  have 
encountered  a  sad  Eate,*Tammuz(Dumuzi)  is  mentioned, 
*  Tammiit,  the  spouse  of  thy  youth,  thou  compellest  to 
weep  year  after  year. ' "  The  discovery  of  Friedrich 
Delitzscb  and  Jensen  (JCosmol.  197)  that  4  R.  30,  na  a 
contains  a  song  of  lamentation  for  Tammuz  is  not  less 
suggestive.  This  is  how  the  song  runs,  as  translated 
by  A.  Jeremias.* 

'  He  went  down  (?)  to  meet  the  nether  world,  he  has  sated 
himself,  the  sun-god  caused  him  to  perish  ^tossing)  to  the  land 
of  the  dead,  with  motiralng  was  he  filled  on  the  day  when  he 
fell  into  great  sorrow.' 

The  word  rendered  '  sorrow '  {idirtum)  occurs  again 
in  5  R.  46,  coL  44,  where,  on  the  name  of  the  month 
Taramaa,  stands  the  note — idirtum,  'sorrow.'  The 
Tammuz  festival  was  in  fact  the  idealisation  of  human 
sorrow — a  kind  of  'All  Souls'  Day,'  Hence  partly 
the  strong  hold  which  it  obtained  upon  the  masses. 
'  Dirges  were  sung  by  the  wailing  women  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  musical  instruments  ;  offerings  u'ere  mode 
to  the  dead,  and  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  visits 
were  paid  to  the  graves.'  It  is  [sobaUe  that,  to 
gratify  the  general  scndment,  specially  important 
national  mournings  were  placed  in  the  month  Tammuz 
(see  below).  '  The  calendar  of  the  Jewish  Church  still 
marks  the  17th  day  of  Tammuz  as  a  fast,  and  Houtsma 
has  shown  that  the  association  of  the  day  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  re^oesents  merely 
the  attempt  to  give  an  ancient  festival  a  worthier 
interpretation.  The  day  was  originally  connected 
with  the  Tammuz  cult*' 

The  month  devoted  to  Tammuz  in  the  later  Jewish  Calendar 
i^fi'g-  Ta'Amitk,  ijb)  wa<i  the  Babylonian  month  Du'uzu  or 

1  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  Asherah  was  originally  a  sacred 
tree.    But  cp  Ashekak. 

*  Slegfr.-ata.  agree,  so  far  as  Gen.  I.e.  is  concerned. 

*  The  form  Tamflni  has  also  been  found  in  the  personal  name 
Ur(?Htlu)  Tamuin  (Jensen,  in  Kraetzschmar's  note  on  E»k. 
8 14).  See  fuitber  Delitzsch,  Heb.  and  Astyriam,  16,  and  in 
Baei's  Eitkitl,  pref.  zvii^;  Zimmem,  Butsptalnun,  a6,  60, 
and  liMtaisyC  ivfaf.\  Lenormant,  'Sur  le  nom  de 
T.-umnotii,'  mProc.^Pari*Coitgrtss<ifOri*nlalitlt,2iifl-its', 
Baudiasin,  Slnd.  «.  ttm.  Ret.-geiek.,  1 35  300^ J  G.  A.  Barton, 
Semitic  Origins  (190a),  p.  88 ;  Zimmem,  KAlW,  397 J'. 

*  For  parallels  to  this  \-iew  of  Iltar  in  mythology  and  folklore 
Gncluding  that  in  TobitSs)  see  Stucken,  Astralmytktn,  16. 

*  Jeremias  ladtAsr-Inmred,  a^ ;  cp  Haspero,  Di^um  0/ 
Cio.  sSo,  67s ;  Jastrow,  Xel.  Bai.  Att.  ^Bs. 

<  op.  at.  50 ;  but  9  on  one  part  of  the  lOBg  jMuen,  KotmpL 
n6. 

I  Jasttow,  ReL  Bab.  Att.  689. 
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EHJzu,  which  was  assigned  to  Ninib,  the  god  of  the  hot  mid-day 
sun,  as  regent.    See  Month,  |  9. 

Originally  and  properly  Du'iizu  or  Dumuzu,  is  the 
spirit  or  god  of  the  spring  vegetation ;  ^  also,  by  a 
natural  sequence,  be  is  the  lord,  and  his  sister  Bilili 
(see  Belial,  g  a)  is  the  lady,  of  the  underwortd,  the 
region  of  growth,  though  also  the  place  of  the  dead.* 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  this  cmception  in  its 
purity ;  it  was  natural  to  identify  the  v^etation  spirit 
with  the  sun,  and  to  treat  Du'uzu  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  solar  deity  (Ninib).  For  the  drama  of  the  sun  is 
similar  to  that  of  plant-life ;  after  the  summer  solstice 
the  sun  seems  gradually  to  lose  its  strength,  and  at 
length  to  die,  till  at  the  winter  sotetice  it  is  bom  again. 
Originally  too,  the  Du'uzu  story  was  distinct  from  the 
Adonis  and  the  Osiris  stories ;  but  at  an  earfy  date  the 
distinction  was  forgotten  (Adonis,  §  a).  The  identity 
of  Tammuz  and  Adonis  is  asserted  by  Jerome*  and 
other  fathers  (see  Ashtoreth,  §  a,  with  n.  3). 

According  to  Robertson  Smith  the  wailing  for 
Tammuz  was  not  originally  coimected  with  the  death  of 
vegetation,  but  was  a  ceremony  of  mourning  for  some 
saorifieial  victim,  such  as  is  petfonned  among  the  Todas 
of  S.  India  to  this  day.  Later,  a  different  explanation 
was  sought  for  the  wailing — one  more  in  harmony  with 
advancing  civilisation — and  the  rite  was  projected  into 
the  myth  of  the  death  of  Tammuz.  Robertson  Smith 
also  thinks  that  the  yearly  mourning  for  Tammuz-Adonis 
is  the  closest  parallel  in  form  to  the  bnmiliatiw  <tf  the 
Hebrew  Day  of  Atonement  {RtL  Sem.Vi,  411,  cp  414). 

To  this  view  G.  A.  Barton  \Stm.  Or.  11^  assents,  lite 
stora  of  Adapa,  however  (/CBit,  p.  97:  cp  Jastrow,  Sti. 
Bab.  Ass.  549},  discloses  an  earlier  f(»m  ni  the  Tammnz-mjth 
according  to  whidi  Tanunui  did  not  go  into  the  death-wuld 
on  leaving  the  eardi,  bnt  ascended  to  the  gate  of  Ana,  when 
he  was  stationed  ('  as  door-keeper ")  with  another  solar  sod  or 
v^ctation  god  called  Giimdn.  According  to  Jensen  \TLZ, 
1896)  ooL  70)  another  ancient  belief  made  Tammuz,  the  god  of 
vernal  v^etation,  the  son  of  abxu  (the  primeval  oceanX 
Certainly  Gudea  (about  3000  b.c}  mentions  TamOxi-abni 
(zuab^  i.t.,  TammDz  of  the  oc:ean,  beside  Ningiiiida  (identical 
with  GeSzida,  mentioned  above) ;  compare,  however,  Jastrow 
V<BA  96),  who  deprecates  fusing  the  two  Tammfli.deiues,  and 
Borion  {Sem.  Or.  >it/C),  who  makes  this  deity  a  goddess. 

We  now  turn  to  the  single  express  reference  to 
Tammuz  in  the  MT.  It  occurs  in  the  description  <A 
a.  fvr  traMa.  "^'^  practised  in  the  temple, 

vl  snow  ^ijjpj,  Eiekid  in  his  captivity  professes 
to  have  seen  when  in  the  ecstatic  state.  First  among 
these  rites — according  to  Toy's  explanation  of  chap.  8 — 
comes  (perhaps)  an  Asherah-image  (f.  5).  Next,  the 
secret  worship  of  reptiles  and  beasts,  probably  forms  of 
old  -  Israelitish  worship  (v.  10).  Next,  the  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz  (v.  14).  Next,  twenty-five  men 
worshippii^  the  nin  in  the  east  (v.  16).  The  lost  form 
of  heathenian  (as  most  explain  v.  17)  is  not  recognised 
as  such  by  Toy,  but  we  have  to  mention  it  here  for 
completeness  ;  it  is  '  stretching  out  the  branch  to  the 
nose.'*    According  to  Toy,  the  sun-worship  of  the 

I  See  Jensen,  Kaanol.  197,  327,  but  especially  Frazer,  GB^ 
Zirsjf.  Barton  thinks  that  the  goddess  Ifitar  was  originally 
connected  with  some  never-fhiling  sprinE,  and  that  some  sacred 
tree  near  it  represented  ber  son  (SfM*.  Or,  8C). 

*  Jensen,  Aotuwl.  aas  >  cp  Jastrow,  USA  575.  Bilili  is  the 
worM^principle  of  generation  and  growth. 

>  T^ere  is  a  remarkable  statement  of  Jecome  (ed.  Valtarsi, 
Ijar),  'Bethiobem  nunc  nostram  .  .  .  lucus  ioumtnabu 
Thamus,  id  est  Adonidis.'  Inst  before,  he  idls  us  that  this  cult 
of  Adonis  has  lasted  about  i8a  years,  from  the  times  of  Hadrian 
to  the  empire  of  Conatantine.  Evidently  he  regarded  the 
Adonis  cult  practised  in  the  reputed  grove  of  the  Nativity  as  a 
deliberate  proftjiadon.  It  is  not  pr^iaUe,  however,  that  any 
Kuch  profanation  would  have  been  oomimtted  in  the  dme  of 
Hadrian  ;  it  was  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  objecU  of  heathen  persecution.  And  we  may  aasume 
that  the  predominant  element  in  the  cultus  in  the  cave  at 
Bethldiem  was  not  cocmecied  widi  Tammiu-Adonis,  but  rather 
with  Isis  and  Sarams,  i>ist  as  at  ^blus  the  legend  <^  Astane 
and  Adonb  became  tuned  widi  that  of  lais  and  Osiris(cp  Conra«U, 
KindheiUntchiehttJetut',  315/  !  Usener,  Xil.-gaik.  Vntir- 
imch.  laoa). 

*  Toy  takes  mo  t?)  ■»  the  soue  of '  stendi,'  and  render^ 
'they  are  sending  a  stench  to  my  nostrils'  O^rTti).  Kraeti- 
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Jews  was  probably  borrowed  from  Assyria,  so  that 
Tammuz-wmhip  and  sun-worship  would  naturally  be 
mentioned  together. 

PtMsible  «i  this  ia,  a  cridcal  ■cepdcism  appears  joaiifiable. 
It  is  Itrango  diai  nonn  ^ould  occur  nowhere  eUe  in  the  OT. 
In  EmIc  8  s  nKlpn  is  certainly  corrupt ;  this  may  renaonably 
aiake  us  n)q>ect  tunn-  Pint  of  all,  however,  the  whole  context 
■hould  be  critically  examined.  The  most  obvious  corTcctions 
(Ji  we  jireauppoM  some  very  constant  typea  of  corruption)  are 
thoM  in  f.  on  which  tee  Shaphan.  From  the  probably 
true  text  of  this  verse  we  may  divine  that  the  whole  description 
of  which  it  fornis  part  relates  to  heathen  rites  of  Jerahnwelite  or 
N.  Aiataan  origin.  El.iewhere  (lee  Crit.  Bih.)  the  text  of  «.  14 
is  conected,  and  a  reference  to  the  cutt  of  the  N.  Arabian 
goddess  is  supposed.  See,  however^  also  Hai>ad-himhon, 
where  a  reference  to  Tarn  miu- worship  is  suspected  to  exist  both 
here  and  in  Zech.  12 11.  For  a  generally  supposed  reference  to 
tlw  parallel  cult  of  Adonii^  see  Garden,  |  S  ;  and  cp  Naaman. 
According  to  Ewald,  the  desire  of  women '  mentioned  in  Dan. 
11 37  is  llimmuz -Adonis. 

It  is  maintained  by  Stucken  and  Winckler  that 
features  of  the  Tammuz,  Adonis,  and  Osiris  myths 
have  attached  themselves  to  certain  legendary  Israditish 
heroes.  Thus  Abrara  and  Sarai,  brother  and  sister,  as 
well  as  husband  and  wife,  also  Amnon  and  Taniar, 
suggest  comparison  with  Tammuz  and  IStar*  (see 
Stucken,  Aitralmythen,  11;  Wi.  6/233,  337/  cp 
105/ ,  and  Tamak,  a).  The  story  of  Joseph  devoured 
by  a  wild  beast,  also  the  detail  about  Moses  in  the  ark  of 
bulrushes  (see,  however,  Moses,  g  3),  suggest  respectively 
the  Adonis  and  the  Osiris  mydi.  David,  the  beautiful 
young  ahe[dienl,  also  reminds  one  of  Tammuz  or 
Adonis.  Many  critics  may  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
the  details  here  mentioned  (Winckler  has  much  more  to 
mention  besides)  are  of  mythic  origin  ;  but  to  connect 
them  dirtctly  with  the  Babylonian  myth  of  DOzu  seems 
to  be  at  present  a  somewhat  bold  hypothesis.  That  the 
mourning  for  Jephthah's  daughter  is  analegous  to  the 
Tammuz  wailing  is,  bowevcr,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  (see  coL  336a}.  t.  k,  c. 

TANACE  (flSrn),  Josh.  21  as  AV,  RV  Taanach. 

TAHHDHETH  (H^pinsn  -,  cp  the  Talni.  pr.  name 
Tanljum),  father  of  Seraiah  [y.t-.]  (a  K.  25  93: 
e&NeM&e  [B],  -MAN  [A],  e&NeeMM&e  [L]  ;  Jer. 

iOS;  e&NAEM&ie  [BJ,  e&NA€M€8  [AQ],  naO- [K]). 

Thename^  though  paBsibty(cpNahum  in  O.V)  early  explained 
as  'comfort  (cp  (  6a  ;  pointed  so  as  to  exclude  a  woman's 
name?!  may,  according  to  analogies  (r.f.  Rebum,  connected 
with  Jerahme'el),  come  from  an  ethnic  of  the  Negeb  (cp 
Nahamani).  In  3  K.  Seraiah  b.  Tanhumeth  is  called  a 
Netophathite ;  but  the  preKnt  writer  takes  Naphtnl^ite  to  be 
meant  (cp  Netophah>— i.^. ,  he  belonged,  like  (probably)  his  com- 
panions, to  the  Negeb.  In  Jer.  the  designation  is  affiareHtly 
given  to  certain  '  sons  of  Epkai  '  (f-v.).  Hut  -am  '<a  (as  Kt.)  is 
a  corrupt  duidication  of  'npia]-  Cp  Crit,  Bif.  on  Jer.  40 1  5, 
where  it  is  argued  that  Oi^uiah's  Mizpsb  may  nave  been 
Zare^iBih  in  the  Negeb.  t.  K.  c. 

TAKIS  (tancwc  [B.^]}  Judithlio.  .  See  Zoan. 

TANKER,  TANNINa.    See  Lkathek. 

TAPESTET  (D*'n3'115,  marbaddfm),  RV  'Carpels,' 
AV  'coverings,'  RV™k-  '  cushions,' of  tapestry  are  men- 
tioned in  Pr.  7i6  Slaaf.    See  Embroidery,  Weaving. 

TAFHATH  (H^,  §  78),  'daughter  of  Solomon,' 
wife  of  one  of  the  king's  prefects  (see  Ben-abinadab), 
iK.4»  (TABAHeei  [B],  -eAei  [B-b-vk!.],  T^B^^e 
[L],  T&(t>AT&  [A]}.  PnAably,  however,  it  was  a 
Salmasan  (/.«.,  Arabnan)  woman  who  is  meant ;  point 
nPj^.  So  in  V.  15.  Her  name  was  perhaps  Naphtu- 
hith  (cp  g  78) ;  and  her  husband's  prefecture  may  have 

schmar .agrees  with  this,  and  finds  in  1:  11  a  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  '  high  places,  which  gave  forth 
to  Yahwi  no  'sweet  savour.'  Mo*t  see  a  reference  to  the 
Bartlma,  or  bundle  of  branches  of  flowering  trees,  held  by 
woTihippers  of  the  solar  (ire  in  the  Parsee  religion  (see  Vtndidad 
1061,  SpiegeL  fniM.  Alttrih.  8571X  Cp  a  Cyprian  parallel  in 
Ohneftbch  •  Richter,  Kypres,  1 37  ff.  Clermont  -  (Janneau 
ifiittdeidarckioLeritntaU,  38  [iBSo])supposes  some  rite  in  the 
mysteries  of  Adonis.  This  would  require  us  to  Iransfer  the  last 
dauae  of  f.  17  to  the  end  of  r'.  14. 
1  Though  strictly  the  sister  of  Tommui  was  BlliU. 
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comprised  all  TTfrnnej.  Naphtoah-ariUb.  See  Crit. 
Bib. ;  also  Salhah.  t.  k.  c 

TAFHON  [AV]  or  TEPHcxf  [RV]  Te<t>a)N  [J«*]. 
Te^itO  [V],  TOXO&C  [Jos.  ^«£ziiil3,  §  15],  Ceflw 
[Vet.  LatJ,  S}T.         a  j)-    One  of  the  '  strong  dties ' 

in  Judfea  fortified  by  Bacchides ;  1  MacaSso.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  either  of  Tappuah  (cp  Josh.  16b 
in  whidi  case  Bbth-tappuah  \q.v. )  may  be  nwant, 
or  of  Netophah  (^.v.).  The  latter  view  (Gifi.  Cadt.^ 
Ui.  1 8,  n.  s)  is  geographically  possible,  but  is  idmnetically 
perhaps  rather  1^  natuiaL 

TAFFUAH  (msn ;  8  103.  cp  Apple  and  PBtnr. 

§19). 

I.  A  place  grouped  with  Zanoah,  En-gannim,  and 
Enam  among  the  towns  of  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(Josh.  1534),  and  connected  apparently  with  Het»'on 
(i  Ch.243).  {In  Josh.  iXouflwtf^B?],  oduiAutMHA]. 
0a^va  [L];  in  i  Ch.  Airovf  [B],  Ai^^  [A], 
<pt6(>ov6  [L]).  Perhaps,  however,  'Tapfnab  and 
Enam'  should  rather  be  'and  Tappuah  [of]  Enam.' 
and  the  same  place  may  be  referred  to  in  (Sen.  S814 
(read  'at  Tappuah  of  Enaim')  and  in  Josh. I69  ISi; 
(read  for  '  unto  the  fountain  ofthe  waters  of  Nephtoah,' 
'unto  Nephtoah,  or  Tappuah,  [of]  Enam').  In  all 
these  passages  there  is  most  probably  a  geographical 
confusion  due  to  the  redactors — i.e.  the  place  originally 
intended  was  in  the  Negeb  (cp  SocoH.  Zanoah,  Zorah). 
Very  possibly,  too,  Tapguah  is  a  popular  disttntitm  of 
Nephtoah  or  Naphtoah,  the  name  the  present  wTiter 
supposes  to  tmderlie  the  difficult  '  Naphtuhim '  in  Gen. 
IO13.  See  MiZRAiu,  §  ab.  where  (ien.1013/.  is  ex- 
plained in  the  light  of  the  theory  that  mio  is  very  often 
not  Misraini,  '  Egypt,'  but  Misrim,  the  Musri  on  the  N. 
Arabian  border  of  Palestine. 

3.  A  place  which  appears  once  (see  below)  at  a 
critical  point  of  the  history  of  Israel,  situated  on  the 
border  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (see  Kanah), 
Josh.  168  178.  In  17?  it  is  caUed  £>i-tai>puam,  and 
in  the  next  verse  we  are  told  that  the  land  or  district  of 
Tappuah  belonged  to  Manasseh,  but  Tappuah  itself  to 
the  b'ne  Efdiraim.  This  is  inscaied  to  acooimt  for  tlie 
expression  in  v.  7,  'and  (then)  the  border  goes  along 
southward  to  the  inhabitants  (  =  the  district)  of  En- 
tappuah.'  Conder  (ffdii.  263)  identifies  En-Tappuah 
or  Tappuah  with  a  spring  near  Ydsu/,  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  IVddy  Kdnah,  S.  of  Shechem  and  of 
Michmethath.  Robinson,  however,  and  formerly 
Conder  {PBPQ,  1B77,  p.  48),  connected  it  mth 
Kh-'AtSf,  andGii^rin  \Sam.  1 259)  with '^m  <A/!fft'iii, 
both  N£.  of  Nablns.  In  each  case  the  identificstioa 
depends  on  the  situation  assigned  to  the  torrent  Kanah. 
Probably  enough  there  was  a  northern  Tappuah ;  bat 
the  name  (a  distortion  of  Naphtoah)  comes  from  the 
Negeb.  It  is  historically  unsafe  to  suiqx>se  that  the 
northern  Tappuah  was  the  city  so  cruelly  treated  by 
Menahem  in  his  hour  of  victoiy,  a  K.  15 16  (see 
Tiphsah). 

(S  ni^,  intyqf  0<if0M«  [*«^,  a,  b,  mg.],  [B] ;  c^^ovt. 

rtfrnv  OoS^e,  So^AwS  [A];  0air^ov<,  rr^r  m^titB,  [Oa^] 
[L]).  Dillmann  holds  that  the  Ephnuoutc  Tappuah  wax  tbc 
royal  dty  of  Josh.  12 17  (aro^r  [B],  An^^  (A),  6a.w^  ILJ). 
With  the  preceding  name  Bethel,  the  list  of  cities  passes  into 
central  Palestine.  The  present  writer  thinks,  however,  that 
Josh.  IS  7^  has  been  recast  by  the  redactor,  and  that  the  royal 
cities  are  really  in  the  Jeiahmeelite  Negeb  (cp  Shiubon- heron, 
TlRZAHlt  T.  K.  C. 

TARAH,  RV  Tendi  (ITW ;  yftp&e  [BL],  e-  [A] 
CKApAe,  €Ke-  [F,  the  preposition  €k  dittographed]),  a 
stage  in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  Nu.3397^ 
See  Wandering,  Wilderness  of. 

Probably  a  mutilation  of  Jera^uiKel  (cp  Terah)  {Che.].  Cp 
Makheloth,  Tahath,  Mosekah. 

TAKAIIaB  (n^(n?;  eftpeHU  [BI  B».peM  [A], 
ee-  [L]:  tJUnla.  ^<l«ranti[05l»3l3l563i ;  cp261>5]). 

I  SeeAniTHAiH. 
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apparently  a  Benjamite  place-name  (josh.  I817),  but 

really,  like  ha-*Uph  in  v.aB,  a  comipdon  of  Wv, 

Ikfbei.  or  of  SKDm\  of  wtii^  maybe  a 

comipdon  (Che;).    See  Eleph. 

TABU  (ini|$9  iBtt-].  [Gi-]  in  z  Cb.835; 

but  [^3'  tn^E^M]'        Tahkba  in  94>t: 

ecpee.  Sapax  [B  and  M  m  841].  eApC£>  BApA  [A], 
OApAA  [Mt  *  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a 
genealogy (tf  ^JAUlN  (f.v.,  1 9>  >>•  /3)>  >  Ch.  835=94<- 

TABBS  (ziZANlA.  ^It.  \Z-iiff.\  The  Greek  word, 
which  does  not  occur  in  0,  is  pUinly  of  Semitic  oiigin.  It* 
Syriac  rorm  mind  is  (as  Lagarde  says,  Stm.  63}  equivalent  to 
h'moii,  ukI  so  derived  frtHn  Vll,  which  in  Ar.  means  '  to  be 
dry.'  A  kiodred  word  b  Ar!  (and  Pars.?)  *amdn,  which 
denotes  the  Med  a( davaar^i.e..  darnel.  (i£iinw  is,  acccnling 
to  Sttidu,  '4  Jr  rf  v^ry  olpa ;  tne  medidtwl  cficcts  of  olpa  are 
described  in  IMaac  >  laa. 

FVom  the  statements  in  Mishna  and  Talmud  (see 
Low,  133/ )  we  learn  that  d'Mi,  ihe  post-biblical  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  ^t{di>ta,  denoted  plants  dosely  resembling 
wheat,  alongside  of  which  they  grew,  and  were  indeed 
sometimes -regarded  as  a  degw»erate  form  of  wheat 
produced  under  unfavourable  txioditions  from  the  same 
seeds.  In  view  of  these  and  other  statements,  it  Is 
generally  agreed  that  the  plant  intended  is  Lolium 
femultHtum.  or  darnel  (Tristram,  NfiB  4,97,  where 
there  is  a  good  account  of  the  plant). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  'darnel'  has  been  aaiociaied  with 
'  white  crops,'  cmedally  wheat,  from  the  earliest  times.  With 
imperfect  methods  cleaning  the  seed-gnin,  the  seed  would  be 
■own  with  that  of  the  wheat.  It  grows  toabout  the  same  height, 
and  wooU  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  degenerate  form.  Darnel 
was  long  regarded  as  poisonous  (cp  Hooker,  Stmdettft  Ficrm, 
4  J4) ;  this,  however,  is  now  attributed  to  the  ei^ot  with  whidi 
it  IX  peculiarly  prone  to  be  affected.  Its  ranqr  in  England, 
wtMK  it  H  only  a  '  weed  of  cultivation,'  is  due  to  ^«at«r  care  in 
tiie  Knmfr  A  native  of  KimjM  and  N.  Asia,  it  occurs 
ibrotighoat  the  lleditemnMn  bosin.    h.  m. — ^W.  T.  T.  -D. 

TABOET.  (i)n}V.  jMiiiAk,  XK.IO16;  seeSHiELD. 
I.  (>>  iVrSiACidbi,  1S.ITA  See  Javeuk,  I,  5;  Swoon. 

TABOiniS.  See  Arauaic  Language,  |  6  ;  Text 
AND  Vekeiohs,  S  65. 

TABFEUTE8(H.*^B79,Ezra49t:  TAPA4>AAAAroi 
[B],rap^  [ALl;  ImSSi^)!  according  to  most  recent  writers  not 
an  ethnic  Dame,  bat  nunnittcn  for  IP^DBB,  *  tablet- writers '  (from 
Ass.  A^forrai);  cp  Sdir.  COT oa  Jer.9197,  but  see  Sckibe. 
Cp  abo  Athaksites. 

TABBHIBH  (B^'*t^ :  OApcteJlc  [BRA.etc.}— every 
where  except  Is.  2i6  [see  below]  and  2S161014  [K&p- 
XHAun  (BNQT),  xapk-  (B*  once.  K*  twice)]  where 
QDig.  twice  has  6&pc€lC  3s  the  reading  of  Aq.  Symm. 
'llieod.,  and  Etek.27i2a5  [kapxhAonioi  or  x^PK- 
(BAQ— A  V.  s9  adding  eApCOC)]  8813  [KAPXH^ONroi 
(B):  vaAkhXonoc  (A),  OAPCeiC  (Q^ '**)];  Ihrice 
spelled  TIlBzdlllh  in  AV  [i  K.10nMr,  2248])-  A  son 
of  Javan,  Gen.  IO4  i  Ch.  1 7  (where  mis-written  nrcnn. 
1.  wiiHifl  under  the  influence  of  nE"^K}'  In  a  rela- 
nfn^sas.  ^'^^y**"'^)'  parage  (Is.  2 16)  we  find  the 
phrase  'Tarshish  ships''  as  a  synonym 
for  large,  sea-going  vessels.  We  also  find  the  phrase 
in  X  K.  10m*  (twice ;  9  vaOt  ix  9.  the  second  time), 
2249*  b.609  Pti.487  [8],  and  Eselt.S795-  The  infor- 
mation given  us  respecting  Tarshish  may  be  very  briefiy 
summedup.  According  to  Jer.  IO9  (later  than  Jeremiah), 
silver  was  teot^ht  from  it,  and  elsewhere,  besides  silver, 

^  S,liawew,doe>iiatsiqiporttlieTendering'Tar8biBb ships*; 
feAoowifi  in  «ar  rAoTw  ttXiw^t  [BMA,  etc.]  is  an  erroneous 
tmntliUraiivn ;  for  another  case  of  this  see  Dan.  lOe  (fiakawiit 
ISTl^Sa^KiTbeod.] ;  cp  Vg.'s  fKuru  in  Etek.  1  t6)k  InTalm. 
Jer.  Mtg.j^  p-p-tfi  =  AaAs«vtot(Levy)> 

3  R^arded  as  a  rcdactional  insenioa  ^ee  Kittel,  BemingerX 
The  Hebrew  tni  n  ^{l  (collective). 

3  Stade,  Kittel,  and  Benzinger  agree  that  (following  9)  we 
should  read  hero  nmt  "nd  niRn  (singularX  Note  tram  (Kt.^ 
'wwbnhen.'  0b  omits  wnn  i^iilst  9a  and  havereqieo- 
iivclr  b  their  inseiticn  after  i  K.UaBKiiv  elc  *.  andnafiv  ■  .  . 
•it  a. 
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iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  specified  among  its  riches  (Esdc. 
27  la ;  cp  8813).  It  is  mentioned  with  tbe  iyyfwt  (d^m) 
or  'coast-lands'  (Is.2S6  6619  [with  other  coimtries], 
Ps.72io).  Jonah,  when  fleeing  from  tlie  presence  of 
Yahwt,  set  sail  for  Tarshish  horn  Joppa  Ooii.l3  4a; 
cp  3  C3L9n  Mi  [r^ow  im  9.  once],  2036/ — where 
Tarshish  ships  have  become,  through  the  author's  mis- 
understanding, '  stiips  that  go  to  Tarshish ' ). 

Tlw  identification  of  the  locality  is  difficult.  Most 
scholars  since  Bocbart  have   thought   of  Tartessus 

«.  WhaMT  {7<V*'if  butPolyb.iu.21a.  TopffijMw) 
Ti  1 1  iMH  ■  T  "  ^  Spain.  This  was  tbe  ancient  and, 
as  far  OS  known  to  the  OT  writers,  tbe 
remotest  goal  of  Phoenician  commerce  (see  GEOGKApny. 
S  is^).  Herodotus  (4 13a)  indeed  places  Tartessus 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  cp  StraboSiji ;  Plin. 
iii.  38.  Elsewhere  (2148)  Strabo,  with  whom  Pausanias 
(iv.  193)  agrees,  makes  Tartessus  the  name  of  the 
River  Bsetis  (Gnadalqtnvir),  and  also  of  a  city  in  the 
delta  of  this  river,  the  surrotuding  territory  being  called 
Tartessis.  Diodorus  {635^-)  as  well  as  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  of  Tartessus.  The 
exaa  site  seems  not  determinable,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  Hebrews  knew  it    Cp  Silver. 

[The  name  Tartessus  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  S.  Spain. 
'  As  far  as  the  ttrmiHui  Tartesiorum '  Is  found  in  Avienus  (4^)1 
and  in  the  second  treaty  between  Carthage  and  Rome  we  read 
that  tbe  Rocnani  are  (iMrlndden  UaoriM  TafOTftav  fi%  MC^t^m 
fW«im(Polyb.  iiLUi)— /i^,,  tbeyareaottogobmnd  tbedtjr 
of  MastiainthetandcaUedTkiacMn-TanUsE.  SeeE-lleyer, 
C^2m7(|  495).] 

What  is  likely  is,  that  Tarshish  is  a  Semitised  form 
of  ttie  luUive  name. 

0  in  Esek.'  and  Is. 28  renders  'Tarshish'  by 
■C^arthage.'    In  its  ordinary  sense  this  name  is  of 

s  GartliaMf  unsuitable.      But    wlten  the 

Carthaginians  brou^t  the  Phoenician 
settlement  of  Mastia  (see  $  i,  end)  in  the  land  of 
Tarseion  (Tarshish?)  under  their  rule,  they  made  il  a 
I^art-^adait  (=Cartiiage),  so  that  0's  rendering  in  a 
new  sense  ^ipears  to  be  defensible  (Wi.  A0i'li4s/-)- 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia  is  the  identification  ado[rted 
Josephus  and  Jerome,  and  in  modern  times  by  Baron 
a  Tantia*  Bunscu,  Sayce,'  and — for  Gen.  10 4 — by 
*■  ^  A.  H.  Keane  (who  takes  '  a  son  of  Javan ' 

to  mean  '  an  Asiatic  Greek ' ;  cp  TAe  Gold  Ofkir, 
93  ^. ).  The  objections  to  this  are  ( t)  that  the  recorded 
foundation  of  "rARSUS  [f.v.]  does  not  go  back  far 
enough,  and  (2)  that  its  name,  as  given  on  coins  and  in 
As^rrian  inscriptions,  has  t  instead  of  s. 

Le  Page  Renouf  (PSB A  IQi-h-kA  138-141)  advocates 
the  claims  of  the  Phcenician  coast,  so  that  the  phrase 
R  Pluimtnla T  'Tarshish  ships'  would  be  equivalent 
o.riiamouT^^  'Phoenician  ships."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  W.  M.  Mailer's  explanation  of  the 
Egyptian  phrase  '  Kefto  ships '  as= '  ships  built  in  the 
KcAo  sqrle,'  As.  u.  £ur.  349,  n.  3  (cp  Caphtor). 
But  plausiUe  as  this  interpretation  of '  diips  of  Tarshish ' 
maybe,  the  sense  'Phoenicia'  for  'Tarshish'  has  not 
beoi  made  out.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  learned 
Egyptologist  had  read  the  text  of  Is.  28 10  too  un- 
suspiciously. Of  course,  too,  the  sense  '  Phoenicia " 
for  '  l^rshish '  cannot  easily  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
biblical  refermces  (apart  from  the  phrase  mentioned) 
to  the  city  or  district  of  Tarshish. 

Knobcl  {Gen.^)  and  Franz  Delitzsch  {(kn.i1)  separate 
the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  IO4  from  that  xA  other  passages, 
_  Tm.M|ii  •  suppose  it  to  mean  the  Tyrseni—  i.  e. , 
the  Etruscans.  This  we  may  at  once 
venture  to  reject;  if  T3rrseni  are  meant,  it  must  be 
those  of  the  .£gean  (cp  Tiras).  These  famous  sea- 
rovers  appear  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as  Tur(u)£a,' 

1  In  Sj^T,  1901,  p.  179, 

*  '  It  b  safe  to  recognise  In  the  Tnnda.  expresdy  nenlioned 
byRameses  III.  as  a  maritime  people,  Tjnuiian  piiates  who 
appear  in  the  old  Greek  traditioa--br  no  neans  the  EtnucanB* 
(E.  Meyer,  CA  1 313,  i  360). 
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and  if  thej  tra  nAned  to  at  all  in  Gen.  IO4,  it  would 
be  best  to  read  there,  not  'IWahitb,'  bat  'Tunu'  or 
•  Tumi.'  If  we  take  this  step,  it  becomes  pouible  that 
the  phrase  '  ships  of  Tarshish '  may  have  been  originally 
'ibips  of  Tumi'  (ihw?).  In  this  case  the  expression 
would  be  very  old,  and  be  a  nKXiument  of  the  times 
when  '  ships  of  the  Tumi '  were  no  unfrequent  sights. 
Later,  Turul  might  very  possibly  be  confounded  with 
the  Tars  implied  in  the  Gredt  form  Ta/>«^Mw = Taitessus 
(sees  9). 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  In  this  article  that  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  passages  referred  to  is  on  the  whole 

V  •Ph   M  correct,  though  the  doubtfulness  of  Gen. 

V^^^'  10  4  and  Is.  28 10  has  been  alluded  to. 

?2ivn»'t  Now,  however,  we  must  proceed  further, 
and  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  corruption  in  the  H^irew  text  of  the  OT, 
and  specially  ia  the  readings  of  the  proper  names. 
As  a  fffeliminary,  we  must  separate  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  dgnification  of  BniyySth  TarilS  (v-wm  tffm : 
EV  'ships  of  Tarshish')  from  that  as  to  the  meaning 
of  trim,  where  it  stands  alone,  partly  because  most 
critics  ,  Stade,  GK/ljss.  note  J  agree  that  'Tarshish- 
ships'  means  'ships  of  the  largest  dimensions,'^  and 
partly  because  a  close  examination  of  the  passages 
where  the  phrase  'n  m'W  occurs  appears  to  show  that 
the  text  is  cormpt,  'ships'  being,  according  10  the 
text  here  adopted,  nowhere  referred  to  except  in  i  K. 
lOaa  224S  and  s  Ch.  Qsi.  Confining  our  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  these  three  passages,  and  more 
especially  to  those  in  Kings  as  primary,  we  are  struck 
by  the  imtHx>babtlity  of  the  language  employed  (as  the 
text  represents).  In  i  K.10«  we  have  'a  navy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  e/t  Hiram ' ;  in  224B.  '  ships 
of  T.  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold.'  If  we  knew  nothing 
about  a  place  supposed  to  liave  been  called  Tarshish, 
should  we  not  suppose  that  m  represented  something 
connected  with  naval  architecture  or  management? 
Should  this  consideration  seem  to  warrant  emendation, 
no  better  one  presents  itself,  perhaps,  than  b*!^  (Eiek. 
2709) — i.e.,  the  phrase  'ships  of  Tarshish'  means,  not 
our 'East-Indiamen,' but 'galleyswithoars.'  Inls.38ai 
we  actually  find  almost  the  very  prfirase  here  taken  as 
tiie original  of 'n  'n,  vis.,  u'^f      (EV  '  galley  with  oars ' }. 

Turning  to  the  rem^nmK  paiMges  b  which  the  phrase  'thips 
of  T.'  is  supposed  to  occur,  we  are  struck  by  finding  that  here 
too  there  is  ft-eauently  the  appearance  of  conupdoo.  In  the 
pauaze  which,  if  correctly  read,  is  (he  earliest  authority  for 
this  phrase  (Is.  2  t<Hj  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  reading,  at  the 
end  of  the  list  of  objects  'high  and  lifted  up,'  in  lieu  of  'ships 
of  T.,'  '  palaces  of  Asthur' {  Q  'dwellings  (W  Jerahmeel  '8);  cp 
Am.  S  9,  where,  as  Winckler  na.<i  already  seen,''  Aslidod '  should 
be  'Asshur.'  Similarly  in  Ezek.STa;  Is.  OOg  and  Fs.48s, 
'  ships  of  Tai^iifa '  sboald  probably  be  '  tribes  (riSH)  of  Aashui'. 
In  all  the  other  paatages  where  dils  word  occurs  (the  har- 
raoniwig  must  be  due  to  aa  early  editor),  wvn  (Tanhish) 
should  probably  be  emended  into  •K\f»  (Aahhur)  or  'ttrM 
(Asihur) ;  an  interesting  proof  of  this  is  suggested  by  Eiek. 
SBi^.*  By  'Asihur'  is  meant,  of  course,  not  the  famous  rival 
of  Babylonia,  but  a  N.  Arabian  district  of  smaewhat  uncertain 
extent,  also  known  perhaps  as  Geshur  (see  Gbshur,  i).  That 
the  Chronicler  in  the  third  century  B.C.  read  p^fnn,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  comparatively  distant  maritime  region^  ia  no 
obstacle  to  the  ^eory  here  maintained,  whilst  an  objection 
drawn  from  Gen,  10  4  CTarshish,  a  son  of  favan)  would  imply 
that  we  posiessed  the  Table  of  Nations  in  its  <niginal  fima  (sea 
TiRAS,  f  a).    See  Crit.  Bit. 

F.a,  81/:  T.K.C,  II3-7. 

1  See,  however,  Bcnilnger's  note  on  i  K.  lOaa. 

'  The  Jerafrawdites  abo  appear  to  be  refeirod  to  hi  It.  3  ao 

(see  Mole). 

»  AUUst.  f/n/.  185,  where,  however,  Winckler  supposes  a  refer- 
ence to  Assyria. 

*  We  there  find  t'Tthn  inbi  Prn  II3B*,  where  nno  ohnost 
certainly  represents  lim^M,  and  at  once  suggests  that  the 
lUlowing  word  'in  (which  has  no  1)  is  a  corrupt  dittogracn  of  the 
same  N.  AiaUaa  name.  Certainty  'Tartessns'  does  not  suit 
■talL 
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TARSHISH,  STONO  OF 

TAK8HI8H  (t!»t^).     i.  One  of  the  '  seven  (?) 

princes'  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (£sth.li4  MT). 

On  the  ffopffaBauts  {aapitr0€ot)  oi  9"*^,  seeSKKTHAK. 
If  the  imderlying  story  of  the  Jewish  delivenooe  b  N. 
Arabian  (see  Pusiif ,  3), '  Tarshish '  probably  comes  fttnn 
'  Asshur '  or  Ashhur.    See  1'akshish  (above),  and  cp 

Shethar-boznai. 

a.  b.  Bilhan,  of  Benjamin  (§  9.  iL  [a]).  iCIlTio 
{pa/Minrai  [B],  Oaptnt  [AL.]).  Here,  at  any  rate. 
'  Asshur '  or  Ashhur  is  the  uncferlyine  origipaL 

'Jkdiakl,'  the  branch flfBei^Jamin  to mich'nlfaaa'bekiap, 
certainly  comes  from  'Jcra^med':  so  abo  prohnbly  does 
'  Bilhan '  itself  Of  Bilbaa's  aoas,  JeWi  (son  of  Abofa°bwnah  =■ 
Jerahmeel,  C>en.865)  coma*  from  'Ishmael,'  'Benjamm'  tnm 
'  Ben-jcralfineel,'  Ehud  (probably)  from  nin3'*Tn3a(Baljimm) 
=  JwtOTTi  'Chena'anah'  from  'Cheniab'  (cp  Coiiiab)  =  Tp 
f'^leniteO,  'Zethan'  from  Sarephatb  and  'Abishahar'  from 
'Ashhur'  (see  SHRKAaiAH).'  It  will  be  understood  thai  the 
ethnics  may  early  have  become  corrupted,  and  that  the  cormp- 
dons  may  soon  have  attained  an  independent  existence,  and 
have  become  further  corrupted.  t.  K.  C. 

TAB8HISH,  STOKE  OF  (^^^BHTI  t;^).  Ezek.  IO9, 
R  The  text  of  EV  has  liere  •  tlie  appearance  of 

,  Q',m..rrM-ina  ****  whods  was  as  the  colour  (cp)  of  a 
1.  uoaaxxwoM.  j^^^j  txooK ' ;  the  mg.  gives  a  needful 
warning  (cp  Topaz)  against  trusting  diis  too  implicitly. 
More  commonly,  however,  '  stone  '  {diea)  is  omitted, 
and  the  stone  referred  to  is  simply  called  in  MT  '  tar- 
shish,' in  EV  'beryl.'  Thus  in  £zdLli6  (nearly= 
EV  has  'like  unto  the  colour  of  a  beryl' 
(nfytp  ptfi),  and  in  Cant. 6 14,  'set  with  bei^d* 
(tf'^'WS  DwVco)'  'Beryl,'  however,  lacks  justification 
(see  Beryl),  and  in  Cant  l.c.  RV^-  suggests  'topex' 
(see  Topaz,  end),  whilst  in  Exek.  2813  AV^-  oBen  us 
'  chrysolite/  dius.  as  it  were,  connecting  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  (see  Rev.  21»>). 

'  (^rysolite '  rests  on  the  authority  of  9,  which,  stippoTted  by 
Jos.(.4N^iii.  75  £/y.  At),  Aq.  Erek.  1 16  lOgDan.  106, and  Vg. 
(except  Eiek.  1  le,  Cant.  6 14),  thrice  (Ex.  28  30  89 13  [Mao]  Ezek. 
28  13)  renders  p'pm  by  xpvtfMiAK(i').  It  ^ould  be  added, 
however,  that  in  EsdclOg  0  gives  Xifct  (Mpwot  Ctt  |3N)i  and 

that  in  Eiek.  1 16  Cant,  fi  14  It  is  content  to  traaslitaate  fapenc 
(cp  Sj-mm.,  Tbeod.  Dan.  lOfi  and  Theod.  Enk.  IO9):  also  that 
Symm.  in  Ex,  2Sao  Ecdc  1  itf  IO9  Ouu.  614  ^ives  wfamfct  (cp 
Vg.  Cant.  &  14,  and  see  Jacinth);  aud  that  0  in  Dan.  lOe  gives 
tuWov  (cp  Vg.  Eiak.  1  IS,  and  see  Takshisk). 

The  modera  chrysolite  is,  of  course,  cxdudcd.  There 
renuun  the  'hyacinthus' — i.e.,  the  sapphire  of  the 
a.  IdMitiAfia^  modems  (see  Jacinth) — and  the  ttipaz. 

which  Pliny's  description  of  the  chrysolite 
■™***  as  'aureo  ^gore  tralucens'  (/W3743 /.) 
has  led  some  {/fVVBW,  334^,  Del.,  Kraetzschmar)  to 
identify  with  the  chrysolite  ^  the  ancients  (see,  hoawver, 
CHRVSOLIT&).  For  the  hyacinthas  no  plaiisible  case  can 
be  made  out.  The  chiysolite  or  topaz  (?)  has  found 
some  favour  because  Pliny  speaJcs  of  a  large  chrysdiie 
from  Spain,  and  Tarshish  is  generally  placed  in  southern 
Spain.  But  Pliny  also  states  that  chrysolites  were  found 
in  Arabia,  and  it  seems  likely  (i)  that  the  H^irews 
would  have  obtained  precious  stones  t^iefly  from  AraUa. 
and  consequently  (s)  that  if  the  name  of  the  stone  under 
cooMderation  were  derived  from  a  country,  the  countiy 
would  be  some  part  of  Aratna.  Luther's  identilicatioa 
of  'tarshish*  with  the  turquoise  would  therefore  be 
plausible  if  the  name  '  tarshish '  could  be  traced  to  some 
ancient  name  of  the  Wady  MaghAra  in  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  where  the  ttuquoise-mines  were  worked.  Bat 
the  mere  simllartty  of  names  is  of  course  valodess, 
and  the  Sinaitic  turquoises  so  quickly  lose  thrar  cokxir' 
that  they  can  hardly  have  been  mudi  in  requisition. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  farther  for  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  *  tarshish.* 

Let  us  then,  as  we  have  done  already  in  the  case  of  the 

1  Cp  I  S.  6  19,  wfacR  the  ori^nal  of  tf's  text  (note  (m]  aUi 
'I>X«Wa»)  must  have  tun,  Bl"*  h"?  TS?  '3?^  1"  T3, 

'and  the  Kenites  were  aagrj  with  the  men  of  BethcubanL 
Cp  Shihskai. 

'  Ebcrs,  JJmreA  CW»m,  137. 
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mp^  /itddJk  (see  Topaz),  turn  to  the  Assyriaa  lexicon. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  the  Assyrians  the 
AuvHm  P''^**''*  Slane  par  excelkttce  was  thai  called 
•i  kio  ''"•^  (etymologically  identical  with  Heb. 
eimiiur  jfaUimU,-  see  Flint),  which  is  haidly  the 
diamond  (DeL  Prol.  85;  Ass.  HWB  s.v.),  but  may 
perhaps  be  the  white  sapphire. 

Here  an  two  Asayrian  pungcs  K>ven  by  Dclitzsch  in  which 
the  name  occun :  '  Like  a  ring  of  Hmfiiu  may  I  be  pr«rious  in 

of  1  ■  ■  " 
rible 

''halmii-stonc,'^  and  that 


were  of  gold  and 
rate,  possible  that  the 


thbe  eyes,'  and  'a  carriage  whose  wheels 
£]m£lu  <cp  EmIc.  1  It  is.  at  any  rate 
'  tarshish-stone '  should  rather  he  the  halmi 
tbo  inferred  Hebrew  form  (Ass.  ilmthti  is  equivalent  to 

the  attested  form  ^atmuU  in  Etek.  1 4  37  8  a  (cp  Ambek,  |  t). 

Probably  enough  the  balcnii- stone  is  referred  to  again 
in  Job  28  tta,  where  rSmJfA  nl-gdUI  (y^ji  mom)  should 
perhaps  be  [']iniil  vrhn,''  and  in  v.  19,  where  whn 
should  be  read  for  ens  (see  Topaz). 

There  is  also,  however,  the  possibility  that  pmn  [|3n] 
or  'Tarshish  [stone],'  is  a  corruption  of  rriiB'M  [3N. 
'Asshurfte  stone'  or  unif'K'R  'stone  t>f  AsU^nr'  (cp 

TAKSHISH,  (  7).  T.  K.  C 

TABSUS  (t&pcoc.  Acts  930  lias  223;  Ethnic, 
T&pceYC>  3  Mace.  4  30  AcU  9  ti  21 39). 

Ttifi*6t  (Attic,  «w6c)^'wing,'  or  'feather.'  The  town 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  feather  which  tell  from 
the  wing  of  PepaoaCcpjuv.  .Ta/- Sirs):  but  that  was  a  legoid 
batad  upon  ao  etymological  fancy.  It  is  the  nn  of  late  coins 
(with  Aramaic  inscriptkuu),  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
Tani  by  Shalmaoeser  (Blade  Obelisk  Inxcr.  /.T38;  Scbeil, 
JtPn,  447;  Wi.  GSA,  196,  956)  in  the  ninth  century.  For 
storks  of  Its  origin,  see  Ammianus,  xiv.  83,  and  Strabo,  A73,  and 


on  the  name  cp  Jensen,  HitHUr  «.  ArmenUr  1S98,  pp.  6a /i, 
ttaff.  [The  Heradei  (rfTkrsus  was  the  Cilidao  kou  Sandan, 
Dio  Chry*.  calls  him  the  ^wny^  of  the  Taisians  ^  33),  and  he 
may  be  identiAed  with  the  Batu  of  Tarsus  named  on  coins.  He 
wat  woi^pped  by  the  periodical  erection  of  'a  very  fair  pyre* 
Uiitl.),  a  rite  presumably  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  ^ 
Dta  Syria,  ch.  49— WRS.  See  ftSA,377,  where  Is-SOji  is 
compared.  On  &u)daii,  WRS  refers  to  K.  O.  MOller  ia  XAeiH 
Jfmt.  i%»9f  and  E.  Heyer  in  2DJUG,  1877,  pp.  136^  On  the 
identificaiion,  sometimes  proposed,  of  Tarsus  with  larshtsh,  see 
Tarshish.] 

Tarsus  the  chief  town  of  CiLlciA  [y.f.]  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  ancient  Cj^nus  in  the  wide 
_..  .  and  fertile  pliun  between  Mt.  Taurus  and 
■tV*  T"^  the  sea,  thus  commanding  the  passes 
leading  from  Cilicia  into  Lycaonia  or 
CappadtxHa.  Almost  necessarily  also  the  route  through 
Mt  Ainaniis  into  Syria  involved  passage  by  Tarsus. 
The  city  thus  at  an  early  date  attained  importance. 
Xcnophon  (who  uses  the  plural  form,  lapvol)'  speaks 
of  it,  in  401  B.C.,  as  a  great  and  prosperous  city  (ir&Xu' 
pxydXv  xat  tiSal/unfa),  the  residence  of  Syennesis  the 
king  of  Cilicia  (./4mii^.  la  33).  In  the  tinte  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Peruan  satrap,  who 
fled  on  his  ap^noach,  so  that  the  city  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Alexander  nearly  died  here  from  a  fever 
aggravated  by  bathing  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Cydnus 
(Arrian,  Anai.2t',  cp  Pans.  viii.  283).  After  Alex- 
ander's death  Tarsus  usually  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
empire,  and  under  the  Selcucid  kings  Antiochus  VII. 
to  Antiochus  IX.  was  otw  of  the  royal  mints.  For  a 
short  time  tmder  Antiochus  IV.  (175-164  B.c.)  it  bore 
the  name  'Antioch  on  the  Cydnus'  ('Am6xtiii 

KlSSriff ;  Antioekia  ad  Cydnum)  as  we  find  from  the 
coins  (see  Head,  Mist.  Numm.  613 /. ).  For  a  time  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Coming  down  to  Roman  times,  we  find  that  in  the 
Civil  War  Tanus  took  the  nde  cS  Ctesar,  thotigh  it  was 
to  Pompeius  that  she  owed  her  liberation  from  the 
sway  of  eastern  rulers.  Caesar  in  consequence  honoured 
the  city  with  a  visit,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 

1  /./.,  n  andn,  ^and  %  oand  vC^oU  Hefanw  script)  have 
been  confounded. 

9  So,  at  least,  if  n  in  mDm  represenu  S  in  vtfvn-  Otherwise 
mom  may  spring  from  ■Din<  which  became  first  iqmi  and  then 
MMTi  (with  Stroke  of  abbreviation).  There  is  no  inducement  to 
m^e  niDir)ceaiefiom  wjnjthe  'Ra'amathitesuMM'). 

9  Pausaiuas  calls  it  Tap<rn«.   Other  finrns  ara  T^fott,  or 
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Juliopolis  (Gees.  Bell.  AUx.  66  ;  cp  Dio  Cass.  4736). 
For  this  attachment  Cassius  ordered  it  to  be  plundered  ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  Antonius  rewarded  it  with 
municipal  freedom  and  eiemptioD  from  taxes  (t.f. ,  it 
became  a  dvitas  Hhera  et  immunis).  But  none  the 
less  it  was  the  seat  of  a  eoHvenius — periodical 
assizes  (cp  Acts  1038}  were  hdd  within  it  by  the  Roman 
governor  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  v.  I64,  etc.),  though  in 
strict  theory  a  '  free  city "  was  outside  the  [xovince  and 
the  governor's  jurisdiction  (see  further,  with  reference 
to  Tarsus,  PhOostr.  V.  ApoU.  lis,  iv  laptroit  Si  Apa 
iyopim  9>«v;  and  Momms.-Marq.  Xifm.  Staatsverw. 
I8a  n.  3).*  Like  Tbessalonica,  the  legal  position  of 
which  was  similar.  Tarsus  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  governor, 

or  setf-govemment  whidi 
d  to  Antonius  (App.  Btlt. 
I  AntMiius  received  Cleopatra  in^S 
B.C  when  she  sailed  up  the  Cydnus  in  the  character  of  Aphrodite 
(Ptut  Ant.  35  /X  But  otbeis  attribute  the  status  to  the 
bounty  of  Augustus  (Lodan,  Macrob.  ar;  cp  Dio  Chrysos. 
23«  ]L  KojcctVM '[r.A,  Aiagustus]  mprf^*  Xtapav  vifUMt 

TtfWfv  i{w*iai'  ToS  rormftw  rqc  faAavm  tm  xaff  avrovt,  thUS 
summing  up  municipal  indepuidcnce,  freedom  from  taxatitm 
and  control  t£  internal  sources  of  revenue).  Probably  Augustus 
confirmed  in  this  respect  the  action  of  his  rival  Note 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  Paul^  possesskm  of  J7mmot 
cbmnMo  (ActsSSas)  was  a  comeqiwDoe  of  tbe  autonomy 
etdoywd  by  Taians.  The  citifensbip  of  Tanus  uoBHiied  ow 
all  'Tarrians  who  came  within  die  prescribed  coBuitioas,  could 
never  carry  vriib  it  Roman  citiiensbip  (cp  Ramsay,  St.  Paul 
tlu  Traveller;  jo/.). 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  infltience  exerted  upon 
the  intellectual  life  of  Paul  by  the  petnillar  surrountlings 

.  «,  and  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed 
lafaiauaaa.  Tarsus.  Tarsus  was  indeed  renowned 
as  a  place  of  education  under  the  early 
Empire.  Strabo  {673)  e^-en  ranks  Tardus  above  thi 
other  two  great  '  Uni%'CTsity  cities'  of  his  time  for  love 
of  learning.  It  was  the  home  of  eminent  Stoics,  like 
AthenodcHiu  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  who 
taught  Tiberius  (Strabo,  674).  A  remarkable  ficature 
was  that  this  zeal  for  learning  was  not  an  extraneous 
characteristic,  but  was  due  to  natives  of  the  city  itself 
(Strabo,  I.e. ),  so  that  Tarsus  rather  sent  teachers  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  then  received  students  therefrom.  It 
would  doubtless  be  very  satisfactory  to  have  been  able 
to  trace  in  Paul's  writings  (as,  e.^.,  in  tbe  case  of  the 
writer  of  Lk.  and  Acts)  some  tinge  of  Hellenic  culture, 
some  echo  from  the  lecture-rooms  of  Tarsus ;  but  the 
attempt  must  be  abandoned.  The  three  references  to 
Hellenic  litonture  (ActslTsS  i  Cor.  1633  Tit.lii)  by 
no  means  bear  out  this  imagination,  but  are  merely 
floating  sentiments  of  a  popular  characta*.  Passages 
like  iCor.  lao  or  Col.  2  s  would  hardly  favour  the 
probability  of  finding  a  tinge  of  classical  culture  or 
philosophy  in  PauL  Even  the  speeeh  in  Athens,  if  its 
hist(»icity  is  to  be  accepted  as  beyond  dispute,  cannot 
on  an  tmt»as5ed  view  be  matle  to  support  the  somewhat 
extravagant  claims  made  on  Paul's  behalf  by  some 
modem  commentators.  Seeing  that  Paul's  teacher 
Gamaliel  was  inclined  to  encourage  Greek  studies,  the 
fact  that  so  little  trace  of  such  can  be  found  in  Paul  is 
itsdf  an  argument  against  attaching  undue  waght  to 
the  Hellenic  influences  which  surrounded  his  early  life* 
(see  Athens). 

This  verdict,  on  the  other  band,  by  no  means  implies  the 
denial  of  the  formadve  influences  of  Tarsian  life  upon  Pkal.  Ina 
city  which  was  in  contact,  both  in  the  philosophic  schools  and  in 
its  harbour,  with  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  world  ;  which 
entered  intimately  into  the  general  life  of  the  Roman  provincial 
organisatkm  to  wbich  it  belonged,  but  b1«o  retained  the  vestiges 
of  that  vigorous  municipal  life  which  was  so  characterLitically 
Greek — in  such  a  town  I'aul  could  not  fiul  to  gain  that 

>  On  the  constitntioQ  of  Tarsus  under  the  Romans,  see  the 
details  nvea  in  Dio  Chryios.  S  43  R. 

3  [WRS,  £^I,S867»,  presumes  that  Paul  'fbrmed  no  higher 
ojMnion  of  the  culture  of  Tarsus  than  did  hU  contemporary 
Apollonius  of  TyaoB,  whose  testlmmy  as  to  the  character  of 
the  citiBens  (KiV.  Ap.  1 7)  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Chrysostom.' 
I  He  thinks  that '  sensuous  Eastern  religion  bad  more  attraction 
'.  for  the  inbalMtants  than  tbe  grave  pliilMophy  of  the  Pordi-'l 
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familiarity  iritb  coamopoliuui  ideu,  that  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  complex  organixatioiu,  and  that  Era^P  Roman 
ideal  and  methocb,  which  nuw  thiough  hb  Ufa  and  wock.  Id 
•hart.  It  ia  tb«  Roman,  rathw  than  the  Graelc,  that  w*  find  in 
PauL 

After  his  conversion,  Tarsus  became  once  more  Paul's 
home  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Jerusalem  (ActsSjo). 
Here  he  remained  until  brought  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch 
(Acts  11  as).  This  period  of  residence  and  preaching  in 
Tarsus  and  other  Cilician  towns  (cpGal.  lai)  extended 
over  several  years.  Doubtless  Tarsus  was  again  visited 
on  the  second  missionary  tour  (Act5l64i);  for  the 
Roman  road  ran  fnnn  Tarsus  through  the  'Cilician 
Gates,'  in  Mt  Taurus,  giving  access  to  Lycaooia  (cp 
ActslSi).  Similarly,  on  the  third  missiona^r  tour, 
.\ctslS33  conceals  a  vi»t  to  Tarsus,  on  which  occa«on, 
so  fiu-  OS  the  record  goes,  Paul  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  busy  quays  and  market-squares  of  his  native 
town. 

Tanus  Is  now  Ttrttu.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  con- 
cealed or  9o  feet  deep  in  the  »lt  of  the  river  and  no  mtematic 
excavation  has  yet  been  made.  See  Murray's  HMm.  t«  AM 
1S4/'.  The  chief  coin-type  resemble*  that  of  Antioch,  bong 
the  Tyche  of  Tanus  seated,  with  the  river  Cydnus  swimraing 
at  her  feet.  The  impeTial  coinage  shows  great  variety  o(  subject. 
Amangtbetitlosaral(4Tp<mXitPBAeiiMpa,N«i«apat,andnp<&n| 
(Mywni  mWUvt^  W'fifHm  jSowAiff.  W.  J.  W. 

TABTAK  I  e&pe&K  [BAL]).  the  god  of  the 

people  of  Awah  (imported  into  Samaria),  s  K.  1731- 
Perhaps  Tarta^u,  the  'lance.star'  of  the  Babylonians 
{cp  nmn.  'lance,'  Job41ai ;  MT  nmn).  identified  1^ 
Jensen*  with  Antares,  and  by  Hommel"  with  Procyon, 
and  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  as  the  star  of  the  god 
Ninib.  By  a  textual  error'  pmn  became  inoj.  or 
(perhaps  better,  sec  Nibhaz)  jnaj.  and  by  another  error, 

similar  to  that  which  has  duplicated  the  deity  of  Sephar- 
vaim,  made  its  way  into  the  text,  and  was  even  in  one 
form  of  the  te^ct  (see  4  assigned  to  the  people  of  the 
ioiagiiury  ci^  of  Hbna  [f.v.]  in  order  to  leave  Nibhaz 
for  the  Awites. 

If,  however  (cp  Succotk-benotk),  the  colonists  of  trVMTi 
Sbimrnn,  came  from  the  non .  Iiiraelitc  Negeb,  both  Nibhai 
(Nibharu?)  may  be  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel  and  Tartak  of 
Terah(a  distorted  form  of  Jerah  =  Jerahmeel  (see  Crit.  Bii.\ 

X  K.  O. 

TABTAH  (tlJTp  ;  in  2  K.  eANe&N  [B],  eipe.  [A]. 

TiN9.  [L]:  in  Is.  TANAe&N  [BK'-'.ia.lQ*].  NAOiN 
[K*A].  e&pe&[Q'^-];  Tharihan)  'xs  an  exact  reading 
dT  the  familiar  Assyrian  title,  tart&tiu,  iurtdtim,  tartan, 
which  occurs  in  a  K.  18 17,  and  ls.20i. 

In  Assyrian  historical  times,  the  Tartan  was  the  ; 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  ranked  next  to  the 
king.    The  office  seems  to  have  been  duplicated,  and 
there  was  a  lartdnu  imni  or  '  tartan  of  the  right,'  as  , 
welt  as  a  iari&nu  SutiUli  or  'tartan  of  the  left.'    In  [ 
later  times  the  title  became  territorial ;  we  read  of  a  ' 
lartan  of  Kummut;,  or  Commagene.    The  title  is  also  < 
applied  to  the  commanders  of  foreign  armies ;  thus 
Sargon  speaks  of  the  Tartan  Mu^urat.  or  Egyptian  1 
Tartan.    The  Tartan  of  720  B.C.  was  probably  called 
Aiur-iska-danin ;  in  694  B.C.,  Abda',  and  in  686  b.c. 
Bfil-£murftni,  held  the  title.    It  does  not  seem  to  have 
beoi  in  use  among  the  Babylonians.  c  M.  w.  j. 

TABTABVS,  a  term  for  'hell'  (so  EV  text)  in  ' 
RV"«-  of  3  Pet.  24.    The  Greek,  however,  has  np- 
Taf)iiffat=eh  Ttt^opoi'  plifiai.   Sextus  Empiricus  (about  . 
»oo  A.D.),  Speaking  of  the  expulsion  of  Kronos  by  Zeus, 
has  Kanraprdpmn. 

Tdprapot  occurs  twice  in  Job,  viz.  (a)  in  40 15  (ao],  where, 
however,  rnpdrMrtv  Jv  ry  ra^nipT  must  be  an  error  for  rtr.  ir 
iypy  (so  Grabe,  ap.  Schleusner),  the  initial  tap  b^g  ditlo- 
graimtc,  and  r  (T)  miswritten  for  y  (r)i  and  (fiX  in  41 93  [34), 
where  Th>  U  lifm^av  tfidmw  nuiy  represent  nnn  Vff^ 
'  the  bottom  of  the  ahyw '  (see  Oiwtmbnt.  3,  with  n.  1). 

1  Kosmol.  49^;  CP  15053. 

*  Exp.  rflsji ;  GBA  666. 

*  The  error  may  have  bean  partly  duo  to  a  remiuLicence  of  ' 
Nergal  ftjnj);  ma)  springs  oat  of  trro. 

4  cal  Jivtpft  au*v«fi  troAivw  rljr  f^flaa  aal  m  noioi  ' 
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Upon  Job41a3  [a4]t  among  other  passages,  is  based 
the  theory  that  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  \s-v.\ 
beking  primarily  to  mythological  socriogy.  Leviathan 
is  in  bet  a  reflection  of  TiAmat,  the  chaos-dragoD  (cp 
Dragon,  |  7),  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
creation-myth,  was  cflst  into  the  abyss  under  ward. 
But  Tartaros  was  not  properly  a  %-ateTy  abyss  ;  it  had, 
according  to  the  Greek  myth,  '  a  gate  of  brass  and  a 
threshold  of  toonzc'  The  essratial  parts  of  the  con- 
ception are  depth  of  situation  and  (of  course)  darkness. 
Tartaros  was  '  as  far  beneath  Hades  as  heaven  is  high 
above  the  earth'  {JL  813^  ;  cp  Hes.  Tkag.  807),  and 
tile  Titans  are  even  described  as  'beknr  Tartaros' 
(rot>t  fiTora^a^otv),  //.  I4379.  Analogous  to  the  bte 
of  Kronos  and  the  Titans  was  the  fate  of  the  fallen 
angels,  who,  according  to  9  Pet 24,  were  'committed 
to  pits  of  darkness '  (^ipott  fvS^u '),  having  been  '  hurled 
into  Tartaros.'  The  allusion  may  t>e  to  the  passage 
on  the  punishment  of  AZAZEL  ^.v.]  in  Enoch  10,  where 
the  vigoroos  Gredt  vernon  (^nccUus)  gives,  fftfidki 
a^bp  eit  rd  tfit^of  ...  ml  iwixdKv^o^  virr^  CKint, 
For  a  more  remote  parallel  see  Rev.  SOa^  See  Abtss  ; 
ESCHATOLOCT,  8  89*  T.  K.  C,  S  5* 

TASK,TABSlU8TBBtTABrW0BE.  SeeTAXA- 

TION,  Is. 

TABBEU  (nirV),  Nu.  ISaB  RW.  EV  ntufcas. 

TATIX  (t&TA«  [BL],  -Mt  [A]),  Josh.  1559. 
Between  KuLON  and  Sokes. 

TATKAI,  or  rather  (RV)  TATTEHAI  (*3nFI ;  tan- 
Oanaioc  [L];  EzraSs  Sananai  [B],  OAee.  [A],  6fi 
eANOANAC  [B],  eAee&NAC  [A],  66  AOICCTC  [BA]; 
V.  13.  TANBANAl  [B],  eASeANAi  [A]),  the  ■  governor 
of  the  region  beyond  the  river'  (see. Government.  §  25. 
Ewa5  3  66).  called  in  i  Esd  Sisinnes  (f.v.).  We 
shall  assume  here  that  the  present  form  of  the  text  is 
original  (see,  however,  Cri/.  Bii.,  where  this  and  other 
names  are  disputed).  According  to  Meissner  (ZATIV. 
1897,  p.  191/.),  this  Persian  official  is  mentioned  m 
neo- Babylonian  contracts.  Here,  in  texts  cS  the  first 
and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  is  mentioned 
a  certun  US-ta-an-ni  or  US-ta-ntl.  satrap  of  Babylon 
and  Syria.  The  dates  agree,  and  also  the  titles 
(tnnj  rtfiD.  p'^  fiir  ndri).  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  old  Pers.  ViStana,  and  appears  in  a  Gredc 
form  as  BtaOirift  (Arr.  iii.  104), 'Iffrdnrt  (Arr.  viL  64), 
and  'Tffriinfs  (Herod.  7  77).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  much  easier  transitioa  to  *3m  from  old  Pers^ 
Thithina  (a  form  asstuned  by  Marq.  Aat^  53,  and 
E.  Meyer,  Entit.  tUt.  Jmi.  39}  than  from  old  Pers. 
ViStana,  for  we  have,  on  Meiasner's  hypothesis,  to 
suppose  that  •jnn  was  corrupted  from  "snri.  According 
to  Airian,  however  (vit.  64),  there  were  two  con- 
temporary persons  named  respectively  Siunes  and 
Histanes.  May  not  the  document  firom  wbidi  the 
name  <Ji  the  Syrian  satrap  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is 
derived  have  confounded  the  two  names?  As  10  the 
historicity  of  what  is  told  us  of  Tatteiuu  and  Shetbar- 
boienai,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
narrative  and  the  inserted  documents  on  which  the 
narrative  is  supposed  to  be  based.  Aocording  to  Well- 
hausen  (GCv4  >897i  >u>*  il))  the  offidal  corrcspcuidence  is 
but  an  invention  for  dnmatic  effect  Sisines  (Tatnai), 
for  instance,  attempted  to  get  the  building  of  the  temple 
interrupted,  and  failed.  But  the  Jewish  writers  had  no 
access  to  official  archives.  The  same  view  is  taken  \k 
Kosters  (Merstel,  39).  Marquart,  however  {Futui. 
49),  thinks  that  the  '  kernel '  of  the  decree  of  Darius 
may  be  geniuoe,  whilst  Meyer  {Etttst.  des  Jtid.  4I-53) 
maintains  that  the  documents  are  almost  entiiely 
genuine,  and  the  narmtive  therefore  in  the  highest 

1  Cp  Judefl,  v>4  fj^ov,  'under  darkness'  (q>  EnochlOs, 
above).  The  reading  irti^t  ('diaina^  k  not  accapted  vy 
editors  (sec  Var.  BibU\  though  both  Jttde6  nd  ihe  feundalion- 
passage  in  Enoch  speak  of  bonds. 
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degree  trustworthy.  The  only  passage  in  the  docu- 
ments to  which  this  scholar  takes  exception  is  Ezra  6  laa, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  language  appropriate  to  an 
imperial  decree.  This  criticism  seems  hardly  keen 
eooogfa.  Even  the  name  Snnes,  on  which  Meyer 
rdies  lO  much,  is  Tcry  doabtful,  and  Kosters'  and 
WeDbaiiKn's  critidsms  are  not  altogether  baseless.  Cp 
Ezka-Nhhehiah,  S  6-  T.  X.  c. 

TAXAnON^  AND  TBIBTTTE 

The  modern  ibelkb  (t  t).       Tithe  Q  9/)- 
Rclipous  dues  (I  a).  FiTstUnEtttl  11-13). 

Honardtical  idea  (|  3),         Levhicu  atm  14). 
Pdilical  HiMtion  (H  4-7)-      Expemei  of  wonhm  fl|  15), 
SBnctmiyduesdS).  Pneits' revenue  (||i6-i8). 

The  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert  know  nothing  of 
tax  or  tribute,  either  to  their  sheikhs  or  to  Allah  ;  so  far 
_  — .  indeed  from  finding  a  source  of  revenue  in 
^^^^^  their  people,  the  sheikhs  are  under  obligation 
^^||^(^^  to  spend  their  own  private  fortune  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  expected  of  a  sh«kh  that 
he  entertain  strangers  and  viutCM?  better  and  more 
sumptuously  than  an  ordinary  member  of  the  tribe 
possibly  can  ;  his  duty  is  to  support  the  poor  and  to 
share  what  he  has  with  his  friends  (Burclchardt,  JVotet 
on  the  Bedouins,  1830}.  Often  enough  it  happens  that, 
even  with  a  rich  sheikh,  this  ends  in  poverty ;  but  a 
reckless  hospital!^  always  brings  high  repute.  The 
means  for  sudi  hospital!^  have  to  be  found  in  war  and 
pin^e.  The  Syrian  towns  and  villages  on  the  borders 
of  the  settled  lAnd  have  to  pay  thdr  regular  '  brother- 
hood* (^wwuv)  to  the  Bedouins.  By  ancient  custom  a 
special  share  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  falls  to  the 
commander ;  he  has  the  first  choice,  and  in  old 
Arabia  was  entitled  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  In  ancient 
Israel  the  practice  was  similar.  The  only  due,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  blling  to  the  chief  is  a  laiger  ^are  of 
the  spnl ;  <Sdeon,  for  example,  receives  the  golden 
'crescents'  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.834;  cp  630). 
David  sends  his  share  in  the  spoil  (idldl,  ^Vr,  ruf 
ckSKw*)  from  the  Amalekite  raid  in  presents  to  his 
friends  in  Judah  ( i  S.  SO  a6/ ). 

The  offerings  also  which  were  presented  to  the  god 
did  not  originally  come  under  the  category  of  dues 
_  ftoliffiflM  demanded  and  had  to  be 

A^^^  P^^"  ^^"^  ^  hcast  ftotn  the  flock  <x 
herd  was  slaughtered,  there  was  no 
question  of  a  definite  tax  or  tribute ;  it  was  a  case 
of  voluntary  giving.  Indeed  in  the  most  ancient 
Semitic  ritual  the  notion  of  giving  to  a  deity  at  all  has 
no  place,  or  at  best  only  a  very  subordinate  one ;  the 
root-idea  being  that  the  blood  [>oured  out  and  the 
lacrifidal  meal  are  fitted  to  renew  and  strengthen 
sacram  en  tally  the  mystic  bond  in  which  the  deity  and  his 
worshippers  are  united  (on  this  subject  cp  Sacrifice), 

A  solitary  exception  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
paschal  offering.  Following  WeUhauscn  {ProL^)  and 
Robertson  Smith  {SeL  Stm.^,  463/),  most  recent 
scholars  explain  it  as  an  oSering  of  the  firstborn  of  the 
flock.  If  this  be  right,  its  character  as  a  due  payable 
to  the  deity  can  hardly  be  denied ;  and  it  is  colain  that 
the  paschal  offering  was,  in  the  later  period  at  least,  so 
regarded.  Robertson  Smith,  indeed  {loc.  eit. ),  seeks  the 
wiginal  explanation  of  this  sacrifice  of  firstlings  in  another 
region  <tf  tboti^t ;  the  exact  parallel  to  the  sacrifice  of 

>  The  verb  ik'MifcOin^  is  rendered 'tax 'in  a  K.3S  35  EV; 
in  Lev.STSia  'value,'  and  S7i4  'estimate.*  The  mlMt.  'ink 
is  'taxation'  in  aK.2335;  it  occurs  frequentfy  in  P 
(Lev.  it  3  Nn.  18  iB,  ete.X  where  RV  regularly  has  '  estimalioa.' 
For  the  '  nuMi  of  taxes,'  Dan.  11  ao,  nlfti  (bl^X  cp  Exactor. 

On  the  '  taxing,  RV 'enrolment '(aMryiMMX  of  Uc.S a  Acts 
^31'  QumiNius,  Judas,  id.  The  verb  snwwUftffftu  occurs 
in  Lk.  3 1  3  5  Heb.  12  at ;  avoypd^iv  m  i  Esd.  S  30  (0t-,  ;„  ^ba 
mmk  ypai^/t,  see  Swete). 

3  taldl  »  also  »MNif(<f •  t-f-t  in  Nu.  SI  33,  and  opnyif  (BHA] 
inIi.IOa.    For  other  tmns  n*ed  Me  Spoil. 
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the  firstlings  of  cattle  be  finds,  not  in  the  yearly  offering 
of  the  first-friiits  of  the  field  generally,  but  in  the  law  of 
Lev-  19a3.^,  according  to  which  the  fruits  of  a  newly 
planted  field  for  the  firat  three  years  may  not  be  eaten. 
'  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  ordinance,  from  which 
its  original  meaning  must  be  deduced,  is  the  taboo  on 
the  induce  of  the  first  three  yean,  not  the  oflering  at 
the  temple  paid  in  the  fourth  year. '  This  same  con- 
ception of  a  taboo  is  what  he  finds  underlying  the 
sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  That  which  is 
taboo  has  supernatural  attributes  which  forbid  its  being 
appropriated  to  common  uses.  This  character  of  taboo 
attached,  he  thinks,  in  the  oldest  times,  in  a  certain 
measure  to  all  domestic  animals,  and  naturally  there- 
fore in  an  intensified  degree  to  the  firstbcni).  It 
is,  however,  bardly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
line  of  exfdanation.  Certainly  no  other  instance  of  an 
oflering  of  firstlings  besides  the  passover  can  be  adduced 
for  the  earliest  Hebrew  period  before  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  And  the  passover  itself,  as  is  shown  in  more 
detail  elsewhere  (Fkasts,  S  a,  Passover,  gS  9-")  was 
not  originally,  or  before  the  settlement,  a  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn.  The  passover  ritual  points  clearly  to  the 
contrary,  and  shows  that  under  this  sacrifice  lay  the 
same  fundamental  ideas  as  imder  all  the  other  sacrifices, 
namely,  that  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  to  r^ew  the 
communion  with  the  deity,  and  thereby,  in  this 
particular  insianoe,  be  a  powerful  protective  gainst 
pestilence  and  the  like.  It  was  only  in  the  cotirse  of 
the  subsequent  development  that  the  passover  was 
brought  into  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  first- 
bom,  or  sought  to  be  explained  as  such. 

As  already  said,  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  cannot 
be  proved,  in  the  Hebrew  domain,  for  the  oldest 
period ;  all  the  probabilities  point  rather  to  the  other 
conclusion — that  it  was  a  secondary  devdopment ;  out 
of  the  custom  ci  oflering  the  first-fruits  of  the  field  arose 
the  other  of  oflfering  those  <^  the  flock  and  of  the  herd, 
and  here  accordingly  we  have  only  the  extension  to 
animals  and  men  of  the  deity's  original  claim  to  be 
presented  annually  with  the  first-fhiits  of  the  field. 

The  entire  conception  of  sacrifice  as  being  a  tribute 
due  to  God  is  in  Hebrew  religion  subseqtient  to  the 
settlement  in  Palestine,  and  on  internal  evidence  must 
be  regarded  as  impossible  in  the  eariier  time,  for  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  complete  revolution  in  the  idea  of  God 
which  followed  upon  the  setUement  The  tribal  and 
national  god  became  thereby  a  territorial  god,  and  thus 
came  into  the  position  which  the  Canaanites  had  as- 
signed to  their  Baal;  he  himself  became  the  'baal,' 
that  is,  'lord'  of  the  land, — in  the  sense,  espedally, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
soil  was  regarded  as  his  gift  {see  Baal).  This  whole 
view  of  the  daXy  as  the  bes lower  of  all  the  gifts  of 
nature  is,  it  is  obvious,  possible  only  for  an  agricultural 
people.  As  soon  as  this  view  had  become  the  prevailing 
(me,  however,  the  next  step  was  exceedingly  simple, 
nay,  it  was  inevitable  ;  thanks  were  offered  to  the  ddty 
for  the  gifts  of  the  soil,  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  the 
giver  by  having  the  firsUings  and  the  best  the  firuits 
of  the  earth  returned  to  him  in  sacrifice.  The  Canaan- 
ites had  already  come  to  this  view  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  Israelites  took  it  over  from  them,  as  we  see 
very  specialty  in  their  adoption  of  the  originally 
Canaanite  yearly  festivals.  All  these  festivals  are  agri- 
cultural in  character:  they  are  intinuUdy  associated 
with  harvest,  and  the  idea  they  express  is  that  the 
harvest  is  sanctified  by  the  festal  oflering. 

In  the  further  development  in  Israel  a  new  thought 
came  to  be  added.  Once  the  monarchy  had  become 
Miwiarfliitflai  «stablished,  the  monarchical  idea  was 
^5ff~^  applied  to  Yahwi  ako,  and  he  was 
thought  of  as  the  supreme  king  of  bis 
people  (cp  Messiah,  Molbch).  But  among  the  rights 
of  kings  one  of  the  first  was  that  of  levying  tax  and 
tribute ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  exercised  very 
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early  (David,  Solomon) ;  cp  Govrrnhent.  |  19.  A 
main  duqr  of  subjects  wu  and  is  ihe  payment  of  the 
king's  dues ;  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  deity  and 
to  hb  worship  in  sacrifice,  as  soon  as  be  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  king  of  his  people.  How  nearly  related 
are  the  two  things — secular  taxation  and  sacred  tribute 
— is  instructively  shown  the  instance  quoted  by 
Robertson  Smith  (Rel.  Sem.^.  246};  at  Tyre  tithes 
were  paid  to  Melkarth  as  '  king  of  the  city. '  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  the  motives  assigned  for  sacrifice  by  the 
later  Hebrews.  The  offierings  brou^t  voltmiarily  to 
the  alur  are  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  deity  on  quite 
the  same  footing  as  the  presents  voluntarily  brought  to 
an  earthly  king.  To  the  sacrifices  offered  during  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  equally  apply  the  words  of  Homer  : 

One  does  not  come  into  the  king's  presence  empty- 
handed  (Judg.  3i7 /  I  S.  IO37),  but,  if  one  has  aught  to 
ask,  brings  a  gift  of  homage  ;  so,  in  like  manner,  when 
one  'seeks  the  face'  of  God  (Mal.lS).  Precisely 
similar  is  the  ancient  Greek  conception  of  sacrifice  as 
being  the  tribute  and  homage  due  to  the  divinity  on 
whom  a  man  is  dependent  (Nagdsboch,  Havmiu^ 
Theologie,  186).  In  the  last  lesrat,  the  tiering  comes 
to  be  expressly  called  '  a  gift '  to  the  deity ;  minhah 
(Gen,  43/.  I  S.  2i7,  and  often)  or  korbdn. 

Such  in  general  is  the  course  of  the  development. 
As  to  the  development  in  detail  of  taxation  and  tribute 
4  PoHtleal      political  institutions  the  deficiency  of 
\Jl^j~™  our  sources  leaves  us  very  much  in  the 
SaL  *  Under  Saul  we  hear  nothing  of 

special  dues  levied  by  him ;  he  had  no 
capital  and  no  special  court,  but  lived  on  bis  ancestral 
holding  at  Gibeah.  Nor  had  he  any  state  officials  to 
govern  the  land  under  his  orders  and  receive  their  pay 
fhim  him.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  as  self-evident 
that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  he  claimed  and 
received  his  special  diare  of  the  spoils  of  war,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  that  David  at  a  kter  time  did  (aS.Sti 
1230).  We  hear  of  gifts  of  homage,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  was  elected  to  be  king  (i  S,  lOa?),  or  when  his 
fiivour  was  specially  sought  (iS.  IC20).  It  is  easily 
conceivable  that  this  source  of  income,  added  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  his  property  at  Gibeah,  may  have 
been  amply  sufficient  for  the  modest  requirements  of 
his  throne.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  from 
what  is  said  in  i  S.  IZ^S  strict  inferences  as  to  Ifie  exist- 
ence of  certain  specified  exactions  in  Saul's  day.  I'he 
passage  promises  freedom  from  taxation  to  the  slayer  of 
the  giant  and  to  his  bouse,  thus  presupposing  the  exist- 
ence of  fixed  taxes.  But  this  is  evidence  only  for  the 
much  later  period  of  the  author,  or  ecUtor,  to  whom  it 
appeared  self-evident  that  such  must  have  arisen  as  soon 
as  a  monarchy  had  come  into  being.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  so-called  '  manner '  or  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  as  set  forth  to  the  people  by  Samuel 
(iS.  Sio^,  esp.  v.  15),  where  also  taxes,  and,  in 
particular,  tithes  of  the  field  and  the  vineyard  are 
mentioned. 

Under  David,  and  still  more  under  Solomon,  we  see 
the  system  growing.  Under  David,  in  addition  to 
_  —  . .  the  king's  share  of  booty  (aS.  lio  I230), 
a  i—twvr*  prominence  is  given  to  the  tribute  received 
BOlonum.  subjugated  peoples  ( i  K.  5 1  [4ai]  a  K. 
S4),  and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  subjects  still  continued  to 
come  in  {t  K.  Ids)-  We  may,  nevertheless,  conjecture 
with  some  degree  of  probability  that  David's  numbering 
<A  the  people  (a  S.  24 1/ )  was  connected  with  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes,  and  was  intended  to  be  used  in  regulating 
their  incidence  and  the  exaction  of  military  service. 
The  duties  of  the  'governors'  (d'Ssi,  nlsibim,  EV 
'  garrisons,'  a  S.  8 14)  also,  whom  he  set  over  conquered 
territory,  must  essentially  have  consisted  in  the  collection 
of  tribute.  We  are  expressly  told,  at  all  events,  that 
this  was  the  object  of  Solomon's  division    the  kingdom 
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j  into  districts.    If  the  text  (iK.  47-19)  is  correct,  it 
\  would  seem  that  the  king's  own  tribe  (Judah)  was 
I  exempt  (rom  dties  and  imposts  (but  see  Govekhhent, 
j  I  19}.    However  thb  may  be,  the  purpose  of  the 
division  is  given  with  substantial  correctness  in  the  text 
'  as  it  stands  (see  special  articles  on  the  names  of  the 
'officers').     The  statement  that  each  'officer'  (or 
'  prefect')  had  to  |xwide  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household  for  a  month  in  the  year  may  owe  its  form  to 
a  desire  to  show  the  glory  of  Soknnon's  court ;  but  in 
substance  the  narrative  is  undoiditedly  correct :  the 
chief  object  of  the  division  into  districts  bad  reCerence 
to  taxation,  and  in  connection  with  this  to  the  '  task 
work'  or  personal  service  which  was  exacted  (i  K.Sas). 
We  also  hear  that  Solomon  levied  toll  on  the  caravans 
travelling  by  the  trade-routes  through  the  kingdom 
(i  K.  IO15).    The  compldnt  made  1^  the  people  after 
bis  death  leaves  the  impresuoo  that  bis  system  taxes, 
beudes  being  grievous  in  itself,  was  objected  to  as  some- 
thing new  and  unaccustomed. 

We  find  hardly  any  other  references  to  r^ular  taxes 
in  pre-exilic  times ;  but  the  *  king's  mowings '  are  men- 
-  tioned  in  Am.7i  (see  Government.  {  19; 

k^HL  Mowings;  and,  on  the  leatt,  Locu&rs). 
"  From  the  &ct  that  in  post-exilic  times  tithe 
appears  from  the  first  as  an  established  institution, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  of  pre-exilic  oripn. 
The  narrator  of  iS.  814/.  regards  it  as  an  ancient 
institution.  With  this  would  harmonise  the  fact  that 
Am.  44  knows  of  a  tithe  paid  to  the  sanctuary.  For 
the  rest,  in  the  ideal  state  as  constructed  by  Exdcid 
we  find  no  such  thing  as  taxes ;  the  prince  maintains 
his  court  and  officers  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  princely 
domains.  He  gives  the  princdy  domain  to  his  officers 
in  fief.  This  also  is  an  arrangement  whkh  we  may 
unhesitatingly  presume  to  have  existed  in  the  earlier 
times  (i  S.  813).  A  property-Uuc  was  imposed  only  for 
extraordinary  emergencies,  not  regularly  (a  K.  SS^s). 
.See  GOVERNMRNT,  \  ao. 

In  post-exilic  times  a  heavy  tribute  was  exacted,  tA 
course,  by  all  the  overlords  of  the  country.  Unfortu- 
_  p__*  a— {itn   nately  we  are  without  information  as  to 

.  rosB-e  .  nature  of  the  taxes  or  how  they 
were  levied.  On  the  latter  point,  however,  it  is  practi- 
cally self-evident  that  the  Per»an  rulers,  like  the  S>Tian 
and  Roman  after  them,  availed  themselves  of  the  local 
Jewi^  administratioiu  for  assessment  and  collection. 
The  land  as  such  paid,  doubtless,  a  definite  compoNtna 
as  tribute.  Moreover,  when  it  had  a  governor  of  its 
own,  the  oNnmunity  had  also  to  pay  for  his  suppon, 
as  well  as  make  a  contribution  towards  that  of  the  resident 
Persian  official  in  Samaria  under  whom  it  was  placed- 
That  these  burdens  were  not  trifling  can  be  seen  from 
such  a  passi^  as  Ndi.5t4:  the  governor  drew  40 
shekels  a  day  besides  what  the  '  rulen  *  and  their  sub- 
ordinates extorted  from  the  people.  If  we  find  a 
Nehemiah  in  puUic  discourse  to  the  people  characteris- 
ing this  as  severely  oppressive  and  taking  merit  and 
credit  to  himself  for  having  drawn  nothing  from  the 
people,  but  on  the  contrary,  having  met  all  charges  out 
of  bis  own  private  means,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  pressure  of  these  dues  was  not  regarded  as  light. 

Besides  these  direct  taxes  were  the  indirect  ones 
levied  by  the  Persian  court :  rents,  costoms,  tolls,  etc, 
( Ezra  4 13  ao  7  34 ) ;  tmfbrtunately,  we  are  very  in- 
sufficiently informed  as  to  the  meaning  t&  the  various 
technical  expressions  here.^ 

Over  and  above  these  were  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  administration,  and  even  if  these  may  on  the 

1  [Of  the  three  temw  in  £ini4i3aa  734  (Bibl.  Aran.k 
nimdSh  ijtva,  AV  'loll,'  RV  'tribute')  is  qnitt  getwral,  a  tax 
foreveTyon^'(AM.MnMdteUk),«S(^l,AV  '  tribute,' ao  RV 
'cuitom'),  Ht.  what  b  brought  (Aia.  and  UOSk 

(^Sn,  AV  ■custom'},  a  'toir(io  RV)  exacted  at  tiavcllen. 
From  the  Ass.,  also,  comes  Aram.  wMkta, '  IoHi'  and  mitral, 
'  toU.gatherer '  (publican^] 
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whole  have  been  relatively  light,  neverthdess  the 
ntatntenance  of  the  temple,  <^  the  sacri&cial  system,  and 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  must  have  cost  considerable 
sums.  The  voluntary  gUts  of  worshippers  were  not 
enough,  and  soon  (under  Ezra;  cp  Neb.  1033/.)a 
fixed  poll-tax,  besides  other  payments  in  kind,  had  to 
be  esttibliihrd  '(see  below,  { 15).  Oo  other  accounts, 
also,  heavy  demands  were  from  time  to  time  made  on 
the  c«nniunity,  as,  for  example;  for  temple  restwation 
and  wall'building ;  in  the  latter  connection  also  in 
the  f<Hin  of  evrvA,  even  if  in  both  cases,  aa  it  would 
seem ,  the  voluntary  character  of  the  service  was  formally 
retained. 


tcmpk,  were  declared  wholly  exempt  from  taxation  by  decree 
of  tKe  king  of  Penia  to  Ezra  (EnaTa^l  On  the  rest  of  the 
people  the  borden  of  taxation  pressed  all  the  more  heavily  as 
the  caaunnnity,  broadly  speaking,  wu  a  poor  one.  Thus,  in 
Ndbenuah's  tun^  the  complaint  was  r^sed  by  many  that  in 
order  to  pay  their  taxes  they  had  been  compelled  to  borrow 
money  and  mortpge  their  jvoperty,  thus  coming  into  great 
stnioi  (Neh.  i  4/). 

Nor  did  matters  improve  after  Alexander,  in  the 
days  of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies.  The  priadpal 
burden  was  the  poll  tax  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4r)  of  which  we 
learn  more  particularly  from  (Ps.-)  Aristotle  {OtcoHom. 
iL  I4)  that  in  the  Syrian  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Egyptian-Roman,  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
kind  of  trade-tax,  a  percentage  that  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  means  of  the  individual, 
not  a  personal  tax,  uniform  and  unchanging.^ 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  now  aJso  other  taxes, 
presumably  indirect,  which  Josephus  {Ah/,  xii.  83)  refers 
to  but  does  not  name.  A  characteristic  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  new  dties  arose  out  of  voluntary 
gifts  b  seen  in  the  crown  tax  which  grew  out  of  the 
voluntary  gift  to  the  sovereign  of  a  golden  crown  of 
honour.  The  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  were  exempted 
from  all  such  dues  and  tribute  from  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (Jos,  Ant.  xii.  83). 

The  method  of  collecting  was  by  farming  to  the 

higbestUdder{Jo8..>4»/.  xiL4i^s  i  Mace:  11*8  I815) 
and,  indeed,  according  to  the  same  anthori^  {Uc,  cit, ), 
the  taxes  of  each  individual  city  were  let  from  year  to 
year.  Elsewhere  it  appears  that  there  were  also  farmers- 
general  of  taxes  for  the  whole  land  (see  below).  This 
system  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
antiqtiity,  and  was  adopted  also  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Even  at  present  it  is  in  ttie  Turkish  Empire 
the  usual  method  of  rai«ng  certain  dues.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  system  can  easily  be 
seen  in  actual  operation  there.  That  it  is  the  least 
favourable  of  all  for  the  taxed  needs  no  showing ;  at  all 
times  the  farmers  have  known  how  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxed,  since  any  surplus  naturally 
falls  to  them. 

A  classical  instance,  in  fact,  is  one  that  comes  to  us  from 
Judxa.  A  certain  Jooeph  b.  Tobia,  who,  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, had  the  reputation  of  beinj^  very  lenient  with  his  own 
countrymen,  had  acquired  the  taxing  rights  under  Euergelea 
and  E%ilopator  by  bidding 
pctitor,  arid  paid  the  (for  t 
16,000  talents,  nevertheless  i 
twenty-two  yean'  tenure. 

The  questitm  <A  immunity  from  taxes  played  a  great 
part,  naturally,  from  the  Maecabsean  period  onwards,  in 
all  the  dealii^  between  the  Jewish  leaders  and  their 
Syrian  overlords ;  it  was  more  or  less  identical  with 
the  entire  question  of  dependence  or  independence. 
Jonathan  was  able  to  secure  immunity  from  Demetrius 
II.  (i  Mace.  1134-37  :  see  Israel,  g  26),  but  this  privi- 
lege does  not  seem  to  have  beoi  long  maintained,  for 
at  a  later  date  Simon  had  to  demand  it  anew  far  all 
time  to  come  (cp  Israel,  |  78).    We  are  unable  to 

t  It  has  been  recently maintairted  by  Willricb  (/«ii«iai,  u)oo, 
pp.  .«-58)  that  under  the  Seleoddt  die  i>oll-taz  was  still  a  thing 
HDlcaovn,  that  it  was  not  introdticed  until  the  time  of  Angnttiu. 
As  agumt  this,  see  the  evidence  mnrnhalled  in  Schflrer,  C/y^ 
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say,  it  must  be  added,  bow  great  a  relief,  if  any,  this 
meant  for  the  subjects  concerned.  Fiindament^y.  it 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  taxing 
authority ;  the  ctmtiniied  wars  in  any  case  were 

enormously  costly. 

When  the  coimtry  became  tributary  to  the  Romans 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  44  B/i.76)  they  at  once  took  in  hand 
the  system  ci  taxation.  Gabioius  divided  the  country 
into  five  districts — probably  taxation  areas  after  their 
usual  practice  in  subject  provinces  (Schtirer,  OJP^, 
I340  ;  cp  Israel,  §  85) — in  which  the  local  authorities 
were  at  the  same  time  the  leviers  of  taxes.  Here  also 
Ceesar  showed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Jem 
by  respecting  the  sabbatical  year  as  regarded  taxation. 
The  Roman  census  and  the  Roman  system  of  taxation 
as  a  whole  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  intro- 
duced for  some  considerable  time,  the  raising  of  the 
taxes  being  1^  in  the  hands  of  the  native  authorities. 
Herod  the  Great,  at  least,  paid  sometimes  (whether 
always  is  doubtful )  a  definite  tribute  to  the  Romans,  but 
as  regarded  the  raising  of  this  sum  be  could  exercise 
independent  authority  as  rex  socita.  Thus,  he  could 
remit  taxes  wholly  or  in  part  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  IO4  xvl  S9 
xvii.  2t).  We  nowhere  hear  of  a  Roman  tax  dtiring 
his  reign  (cp  Iskael,  g  87,  end).  The  situation  changed 
when,  aftier  the  time  of  Herod  and  Archelaus,  the  lajid 
was  administered  by  procurators;  the  Roman  taxes, 
including  the  personal  tax  of  the  census,  were  now 
introduced.  Tkte  new  diviNon  of  the  land  into  eleven 
toparchies,  like  that  farmeAy  made  by  Gabinius  (see 
above)  doubtless  had  reference  primarily  to  taxation. 
The  procurators  levied  these  taxes  through  native  com- 
missions. The  indirect  taxes  were  now  also  farmed  to 
the  publicans  (see  Publican).  From  the  NT  (Lk.  19 1 
and  elsewhere ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  ii.  I44)  we  learn  that  these 
were  mostly  Jews ;  intelligiblj  enough,  they  were  not 
popular :  In  the  NT  '  publican '  and  '  tinner '  are 
virtually  synonymous  (cp  IstAEL,  %  90). 

On  the  whole  subject  of  Roman  taxation  see  SchQrer,  GJV^), 
1  and  the  coinous  literature  there  referred  to;  cp  Qui- 

KIMIUS,  I  »/. 

Sanctuary  dues  fall  under  two  cat^ories:  (i)  the 
regular  offi»ings  at  the  sanctiiaiy  prescribed  by  custom 

,  a-nflfaia™  °^  '  occasional  gifts 

which  the  priests  received  for  their  ser- 
vices  on  each  sacrificial  occaaon. 
As  for  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  K  has  been 
already  observed  that  in  the  old  times  no  other  dues 
were  known  beyond  the  offerings  themselves,  as  also 
that  it  was  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  the  offerings 
assumed  the  character  of  dues.  To  this  class  of  dues, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  regular 
oferings  definitdy  fixed  by  custom  or  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  free  gifts  presented  on  all  or  any  of  the 
various  occasions  of  public  or  private  life — belong  the 
offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
firstlings  of  cattle.  To  both  these  Vahw6  from  an 
early  date  set  up,  so  to  say,  a  legal  claim. 

Even  in  the  oldest  decalogue  (Ex.  84  36  J)  it  is  made 
a  legal  injimction  that  the  Israelites  are  to  bring  to 
YahwA  '  the  best,  the  first-fruits  (rf  thy  grotmd '  (nifiri 
^ncna  TM.  TpwroTCTiiftaTo),'  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  22a9[a8]}bas  the  ordinance :  'thoushait 
not  debiy  (to  tj^Sa)  thine  abundance  and  the  best  at  thy 
winepress' ;  the  exact  meaning  of  the  ex|xes«(m  is 
doubtful,*  but  the  idea  of  first-fruits  is  not  directly  con- 

t  Bikka*1m  h«ng  always  a  relative  idea,  it  makes  little 
material  difference  whetbo-  we  translate  '  the  best,  that  is  to 
say,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground,'  or  '  the  best  of  the  first-fraits 
of  the  ground.*  Still,  as  ui  «.  99  (cp  3S  t6)  the  harvest  festival 
k  deupiated  as  the  Eeast  of  fint-fruits  the  expression  h'kktrtm 
ought,  doubtlesi,  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  Srst-fhiits  that 
are  offtred  and  not  to  the  fintJhiits  genmlly,  and  thus  equiva- 
lent  to  rilli^. 

3  On  the  meaning  of  ^^D^  commentaries.  0 

has  armK^  oAwrat  *»*  Aipvv,  tlitis 'taking  it  to  mean  the  first, 
fruits  Doubtless  it  was  led  to  thb  rcnaering  by  the  pai^ld 
clause :  '  thy  firstborn  nn  shall  thou  give  onto  me,'  etc 
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tained  ia  the  words  themselves  at  any  rate,  and  neither 
is  the  injunctioD  in  substance  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old  decalogue.  There  only  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field  are  spoken  of,  whilst  here,  io  all  probatMli^,  m\ 
and  wine  also  are  intended ;  there  an  offering  to  God 
at  the  harvest  festival  is  intended,  here  no  such  fixed 
date  is  given.  Most  probably  the  two  laws  were  in- 
tended to  run  concurrently ;  alongside  of  the  precept  to 
offer  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  at  the  harvest  festival 
stood  the  other  injunction  not  to  be  niggardly  towards 
Yahwi  with  the  fulness  wherewith  be  had  tdosed  floor 
and  press. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  amounts  of  such  offerings. 
Apart  from  the  offerings  definitely  provided  for  in  the 
ritual  of  the  old  feasts,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of 
first-Iruits  to  be  offered  was  left  to  the  fi-ee  will  of  the 
individual  offerer.  In  particular,  J£  has  no  hint  that 
at  that  early  date  it  was  already  the  custom  to  give  to 
God  the  tenth  part  aS  the  produce.  Not  lutil  D  is  this 
expressly  laid  down  by  law.  As  the  taxes  and  tributes 
payable  to  the  king  were,  throtighout,  of  older  date  than 
those  payable  to  the  temple,  so  also  the  tithe  was  first 
of  all  exacted  by  the  state,  and  not  till  afterwards  took 
Its  place  among  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary. 

Indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  old  decalogue  and  of  the 
book  of  the  covenant  there  is  as  yet  no  wrord  of  dues  at 
all  in  the  strictest  sense  at  the  wind,  but  only  of  definite 
offerings  fixed  by  custom.  Men  offered  the  fiist-fruits 
to  Yahw&  in  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sacrificial  meal  became 
Vahwi's  guests.  This  custom  is  presupposed  in  D  as 
still  maintainii^  its  ancient  standing  (see  below). 
Accordingly  we  have  not  in  D,  as  in  later  times,  to  do 
with  a  tax  designed  to  fill  the  temple  treasury,  to  defi«y 
the  cost  of  the  temple  worship,  and  the  like.  The 
maintenance  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
regular  worship  there,  was  the  king's  affitir ;  the  priests 
derived  their  income  from  the  offisrings  thai  were  brought 
(see  below,  §  i6),  and  thus  there  was  no  occasion  for  levy- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  temple  any  regular  dues  over  and 
above  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  made  at  the 
sanctuary  (cp  sIClZs^)-  ForOia-,  in  twinging  his 
first-fruits  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  pious  Isnidite  in 
early  times  was  not  at  all  that  Yahw&  had  a  claim  to 
the  fruits  as  being  the  giver  of  them  ;  his  action  was 
dictated  by  the  consideration  that  his  whole  harvest, 
and  all  the  bread  which  he  enjoyed  from  year  to  year, 
was  pure  and  hallowed  only  if  some  port  of  it  had  been 
secdved  by  Yahwi.  It  is  one  of  the  heavy  punishments 
with  which  the  nation  is  threatened  by  Hosea,  that  in 
its  exile  Israel  shall  have  only  '  bread  of  mourners '  to 
eat,  bread  that  is  unclean,  inasmuch  as  no  portion  of  it 
can  be  brought  into  the  house  of  Yahw6  (Hos.  84). 

The  sanctuary  tithe  is  first  met  with  in  Am.  4  4,  which 
passage  shows  that  in  the  northern  kingdom  it  was 
wth*.  customary,  in  the  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the 
*^^'  sanctuary,  in  addition  to  the  daily  offering 
to  bring  tithes  on  the  third  day.  The  narrative  of  E. 
dating  from  somewhere  about  the  same  period,  tells  of 
Jacob's  vow  to  pay  the  tithe  at  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel 
(Gen.  28»). 

D  makes  it  quite  evident  that  the  tithe  intended 
simply  means  the  first-fruits,  of  which  the  proportion, 
roughly  speaking,  of  a  tenth  had  been  gradually  fixed 
by  custom.  For  in  Deoteronomy  (l^ia  ^)  it  is  enjoined 
that  the  produce  of  the  fidd  (com,  wine,  oil)  is  to  be 
titbed ;  but,  exactly  as  in  the  earlier  time  (see  above,  g  8), 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  tithe  is  not  to  be  paid,  so  to 
say,  into  the  sanctuary,  but  simply  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
sacrificial  meal  at  the  sanctuary.  Should  the  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  however,  be  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impoasible  to  carry  thither  the  tithe  in  kind,  then  (v.  95/ ) 
'thou  shalt  turn  the  tithe  into  money  and  carry  the 
money  with  thee  and  go  to  the  pUce  which  Yahwi  will 
choose,  and  there  thou  shalt  bestow  the  money  for 
whatever  thou  desirest,  oxen  or  sheep,  or  wine  or 
strong  drink,  or  whatsoever  thy  soul  asketh  of  thee,  and 
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thou  shaJt  eat  it  there  before  Yabwi  thy  God,  and 
rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household  and  the  Levite  that  is 
within  thy  gates. '  Now,  this  tenth  is  actually  called  the 
first-fruit  {riJUA,  rrvtn)  in  EH.  203,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  further  regulation  as  r^ards  ritual,  whkdi  may 
very  well  have  been  in  accordance  with  andeid  cnttom, 
although  the  text  itself  appears  to  be  a  later  addition 
(see  Steuemagel,  ad  toe. ) :  the  regulation,  namdy,  that 
the  Israelite  who  makes  the  of&^g  b  to  put  a  smalt 
portion  of  ttie  titlie  into  a  bosket,  and  set  it  down  faefiiK 
the  altar  of  Yahwi.  andindoingsotomakenseof  a  pre- 
scritied  form  of  prayer. 

Along  with  these  gcnenil  regnlotions  regarding  the 
titlw  D  gives  also  a  special  one  for  the  tithe  of  every 
ICThlrdyMP  t|;S«»y^(l*»8/);  every  thhd  year 
*j7hl  the  entu«  tithe  is  to  tw  expended  at 

tiome  on  the  poor  and  indigent,  in 
which  cat^ory  the  Levite  also  is  included  in  D,  no  part 
of  it  t>eing  applied  to  a  sacrificial  meal  in  the  sanctuary. 
In  devoting  the  tithe  to  ttiis  purpose,  also,  a  special 
prayer  is  to  l>e  used,  which  is  given  in  Dl26i3^ 
This  tithe  constitutes  one  of  the  main  sources  of  ineome 
of  the  rural  priesthood  (see  bdow,  {  17).  Tliis  shows 
that  by  '  the  third  year '  we  are  to  understand  not  a  fixed 
date  holding  good  for  the  whole  country,  but  a  rdalive 
one,  falling  differently  in  different  places  or  with  diferat 
families,  yet  always  in  such  a  way  that  every  year  some 
portion  of  the  Israelite  nation  was  paying  its  '  tithe  of 
the  ttiird  year '  for  the  poor  and  similar  objects.  It  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  tqr  this  tenth  of  the  third 
year  we  are  to  understand  a  second  tittie  every  third 
year  over  and  above  the  yearly  tithe  that  has  already 
t>een  spoken  of.  The  [^ecept  was  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  9.  which  gives  '  the  second  tithe'  (rd  Se^epor 
t-wtitKWTov)  for  ••tffycn  tatt,  '  in  the  year  of  tithing.'  in 
Dt.  26  la,  and  the  same  view  is  takni  bf  some  modem 
scholars  {e.g.,  Steuemagel).  For  various  reasons, 
however,  it  seems  highly  im[MY>babIe.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  tiave  expected  in  the  text  of  the  law 
some  kind  of  explicit  indication  that  quite  another  tithe 
than  the  [Receding — a  second  tithe,  in  fact — is  txing 
spokm  of ;  but  of  tins  ttiere  is  no  hint.  Moreover,  the 
imposition  of  a  due  of  two- tenths  of  the  whole  produce 
of  the  field  over  and  above  tlie  various  payments  exigible 
by  the  state  would  be  something  quite  unusual  and 
unheard  of,  and  not  at  all  in  tiarmony  with  tlie  general 
spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  not  permissible  to  evade 
this  argument  by  answering  that  the  yearly  tithe  paid  in 
Jerusalem  was  not  a  tenth  reckoned  with  any  precisioD. 
Ttw  exact  opposite  would  seem  to  be  the  bet,  if  it  is 
rcmrmbered  that  the  •  renewal  *  in  D,  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  law,  consisted  predsdy  in  this,  that  for  a  sacri- 
ficial offering  to  he  made  at  discretion  was  substituted 
an  offering  of  which  the  amount  was  precisely  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  that  amount  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the 
total  produce. 

A  later  decision  in  DLI84  further  enacts  that  the 
priest  lias  a  ckiim  to  the  best  of  ttie  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil.  as  well  as  of  the  sheep-shearing ;  over  and  above 
the  tithe  the  rifUA  also.  Tliis  again  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  D,  which  regards  the  riJUA  and  the  tithe  as  identical 
(see  at>ove,  §  8).  We  have  tiere  again  an  expression 
of  the  growing  claims  of  the  [xiests,  who  in  otlter  dim- 
tions  also  were  dissatisfied  with  the  revenues  assigned 
to  them  by  D  (see  Ixlow,  §  13). 

The  course  of  the  development  of  ttie  offering  of  the 
firsdings  ran  parallel  with  that  of  the  offering  of  first- 
11  n^ii».  '^'*»'  origin.      above,  |  a. 

11.  jruniusa.  The  law  of  the  oMer  decalogue  in  Ex. 
84 19  /  runs,  '  every  firstlx>m  is  mine,  and  all  the  cattle 
that  is  male,  the  firsthngs  of  ox  and  sheep.  But  the 
firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt  redeem  with  a  stieep,  or, 
if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  its  neck. 
All  the  firstl>om  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.'  The 
expressiui  pilar  r^ftm  (og}  1^)  means  the  first  oApriiv 
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of  the  mother,  not  the  earliest  of  the  animals  bom  year 
after  year  (cp  WRS  Rel.  Sem.  46a /. ).  Hei-e,  accord- 
ingly, even  at  this  early  date  the  demand  is  extended  lo 
human  beings  and  to  animals  that  cannot  be  oSisred  in 
sacrifice,  lliis  is,  in  point  of  fact,  however,  quite 
secondary ;  the  original  precept  had  reference  only  to 
sacrifidal  animals.  For  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
genuine  Yahwism  was  always  opposed  to  human  sacri- 
fices, and  therefore  that  in  the  law  of  the  redemption  of 
the  human  firstborn  we  axe  to  see  not  a  toning  down  of 
an  ancient  custom  whkh  bad  donanded  human  sacrifice, 
but  only  an  expedient  for  extending  the  precept  relating 
to  firstlings  so  as  to  indude  men  and  non-sacrifidal 
animals.  We  should  also  take  note  of  the  parallelism 
with  the  first-fhiits  of  the  ground,  and  consider  how 
opposed  to  such  sacrifices  is  the  entire  character  of  the 
sacrificial  system  in  ancient  Israel  so  far  as  we  know  iL 
Literary  analysis  also  shows  that  the  words  in  question 
are  secondary.  In  the  original  ten  short  words  (see 
DiCAUiGtJB, coL  io5o}thepreceptprobablyran,  'every 
first  birth  is  mine ' — a  law  wfaidi,  as  matter  of  course, 
applied  only  to  animals  capable  of  being  offered.  See 
further,  Firstbokh  ;  Sacsipicb,  |  3 ;  also  Isaac, 

In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  also,  Ex.  2239  [38],  the 
claim  to  the  human  firstborn  is  made ;  but  here,  too, 
the  originality  <rf  the  clause  is  h^;faly  questionable.  To 
b^n  irith.  the  poution  of  the  fintborn  of  men — between 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  offerings  from  the  herd — ^is 
remarkable^  Moreover,  it  would  be  unnatural  to  under- 
stand the  requirement  literally  ;  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  precept  of  redemption ;  but  this  highly  important 
point  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  view  of  the  inclina- 
tion occasionally  shown  by  the  people  to  oflfer  human 
sacrifices,  it  could  hardly  be  omitted  a>  too  self-evident 
Wth  reference  to  oAerings  of  the  firstborn  there  is  added 
the  further  detail  that  the  animals  are  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  eighth  day  after  birth. 

We  know  not  at  what  date  it  was  that  the  law  rehiting 
to  hiunan  firstborn  first  became  general    The  doitero- 

.  -  —  nomistio  passage  in  Ex>  I811  f.  presupposes 
11.  in  U  ii  3,  4  settled  custom.  D  itself  (DL  Uaj 
IS  19}  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject ;  D  plainly  has 
no  intention  of  laying  down  a  complete  law  about  offer- 
ings erf  firstborn,  but  only  of  settling  points  where 
traditional  custom  had  necessarily  to  be  departed  from 
in  consequence  of  the  centralisation  of  worship.  The 
chief  stress  accordingly  is  laid  upon  the  injunction  that 
this  ofiering  is  to  be  made  year  by  year  at  the  place 
which  Yahwi  will  choose:  This,  but  still  mcxe  the 
further  command  not  to  do  any  work  with  the  firstling 
of  cattle  or  to  shear  the  firstling  of  the  fiock  (Dt.  15ao[ig]), 
shows  that,  according  to  the  intention  of  D,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  ofTered  exactly  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth.  That  the  oSering  of  the  firstborn  was  to  be  made 
precisdy  at  the  Passover  feast  is  nowhere  expressly  laid 
down;  buttheconnectionintowhichthetwoarebrou^t 
in  the  narrative  oS  the  exodus  (Ex.  ISii^)  shows  that 
their  union  had  already  been  accomplished  at  the  time 
when  that  account  was  written  (cp  Passover).  Since 
blemished  animals  cotild  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice  it  is 
enjoined  that  they  are  to  be  consumed  as  ordinary  food 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  applied  to  ordinary 
slaughtering  in  D  {^uXbn  jf.).  Substitotini,  or  re- 
demption of  such  animals,  is  not  required ;  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  custom  nevertheless 
existed,  since  D,  as  already  remarked,  does  not  start 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a  complete  law  on  this 
subject  From  all  these  considerations  it  is  plain  that 
here  also  there  is  no  question  of  a  '  due '  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  word,  but  only  of  an  offering.  Like  the 
first-flrtnts  so  also  ought  the  firstlings  to  be  set  apart  for 
a  sacrificial  meat  in  which  of  course  the  priest  has  his 
usual  share  (see  below,  g  16). 

It  is  Qn  this  last  p<rint  that  P  makes  a  characteristic 
change  afiecting  prindple ;  all  offerings  of  firstlings  are 
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now,  for  the  first  time,  converted  into  simple  dues  pay- 
.  ^  ~  —  able  to  the  priests,  the  fixed  offerings  become 
IB.  m  r.  Erdiiel  (iijo)  had  de- 

manded fcK-  the  priests  the  first  of  all  firstlings  of  everj  - 
thing  (^i)  J^ffi^    But  the  Mestly  Code  elaliin 

not  merely  a  portion  but  the  whole  of  the  firstlings  for 
the  pffiests ;  all  the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  are 
handed  over  by  Yahwi  to  the  priests  {No.  18  la  Jf. ).  The 
entire  tithe  belongs  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  turn,  have 
to  make  over  their  tenth  part  of  this  to  the  priests  (Nu. 
\i»off.).  The  firstlings  of  clean  beasts  are  ofiered  in 
kind  ;  after  their  blood  has  been  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
and  the  fat  burnt,  the  flesh  Calls  to  the  priests.  The 
firstborn  of  unclean  bouts,  and  of  man,  must  be  re- 
deemed. The  redemption  mon^  belongs  to  the  i»iest 
(Nu.  I815  ff.,  cp  Neh.  IO37).  The  amount  of  the  re- 
demption money  is  in  the  case  of  human  firstborn  fixed 
at  five  shekels  (Nu.l8i6;  cp  Dillmaon,  in  loc.).  In 
the  case  <A  unclean  beasts  the  estimated  value  is  to  be 
pud  with  additint  of  a  fifth  {Lev.27a6/.;  certably 
secondary). 

Apart  from  this  change  in  the  scope  of  the  law,  P 
shows  a  quite  extraordinary  advance  in  the  amount  of 
such  payments.  The  firstborn  is  given  to  the  priests ; 
but  the  Passover  remains  unaffected  by  this.  In  the 
case  of  fruits  of  the  earth  the  payment  of  the  riHth  is 
retained  as  well  as  that  of  the  tithes  already  enjoined  in  D 
(see above,  §  9  ;  Nu.  ISia  ao^),  and,  be^des  the  '  best' 
oS  the  winepress  and  the  tlweshing  floor,  there  is  de- 
manded pajrment  of  the  first-fruits  {KkkSrtm,  □■nwi)  of 
all  that  grows  m  the  field.  What  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  expresaon  is  not  quite  certain.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  still  is  that  which  takes  it  as 
referring  to  the  fruits  that  have  come  earliest  to  maturity 
(Nu.  I813,  EV '  first-ripe' ;  cp  the  commentaries).  Ovct 
and  above  all  this  we  find  in  Nu.  ISi?  ff.  the  further  de- 
mand that  the  first  of  the  n^'^,  'drisdh  ('doi^'  [EV]? 
■coarsemefll'[RV^-]?  'kneaidingtrou^'?  see  Food, 
§  I  d),  a  cake,  must  also  be  given.  In  accordance  with 
this  the  post-enlic  community  drew  a  distinction  between 
niith  and  bikkurim,  and  paid  on  both.  In  Neh.  IO36-38 
the  entire  community  comes  under  a  solemn  obligation 
to  bring  the  biiiiirim  of  all  fruits  of  the  tilled  land  and 
of  all  trees  to  the  temple,  and  moreover  to  pay  to  the 
priests  the  riJUh  of  the  wine  and  oil  and  tree  finiits,  and 
also  of  the  'drtsdk — all  this  to  be,  along  with  the  tithe, 
the  portion  of  the  Levites  (cp  Neh.1244  13s  »Ch. 
Slsia).  Finally,  Lev.  19a3  enjoins  that  the  fruit  of 
newly-planted  trees  must  not  be  eaten  within  the  first 
three  years,  and  that  in  the  fourth  year  the  entire  yield 
must  be  given  to  Yahw6 — that  is,  to  the  priests. 

Nor  is  even  this  enough ;  the  decision  preserved  In 
Lev.  2739  /  includes  cattle  also  in  the  tithe ;  the  offerer 
in  retidering  this  tithe  must  not  select  the  animals : 
each  tenth  head  at  the  counting  belongs  to  YahwA.  If, 
however,  it  should  so  chance  that  one  animal  has  been 
changed  for  another,  both  shall  belong  to  the  sanctuary. 
Even  in  Neh.1037-39  (cp  I244-47  ISsw)  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  such  law.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
come  into  existence  at  a  later  date. 

In  real  life  such  a  tithing  of  cattle  is  impracticable: 
But  the  legal  theorist  did  not  concern  himself  about  any 
la  T.<nHUABi  '"'^^  consideratkm  as  that ;  he  was  able, 
therefore,  to  put"  the  copestone  on  hb 
oiuei.  system  by  that  extraordinary  enactment 
which  assigns  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  forty-eight  cities,  each 
having  a  territory  of  2000  cubits  square  (cp  Levites, 
g  6).  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  such  a  theory  is 
demonstrated  by  any  map  of  Palestine.  But  nothing  can 
better  reveal  tlie  spirit  tmderlying  such  legislation  than 
the  fact  that  the  lav^ver  in  the  same  breath  in  whidt 
lie  asHgns  these  fony-«ght  cities  to  the  Levites  alleges, 
as  a  reason  for  the  dues  he  is  imposing,  that  the  Levites 
had  received  no  inheritance  in  land  like  the  other  tribes. 

Another  pdnt  deserves  notice :  in  Etcddel  the  peofde 
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already  pay  thdr  dues  as  a  tax  to  the  prince,  who,  how> 
FTnMtMB  *^  '^^"^  upon  him  in  return  the 

,  f  responsibility  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Oimnmp.  p„biic  worship  (Eiek.46i3iJ).  In  P 
it  is  the  priesta  who  receive  these  taxes ;  but  they  keep 
them  to  thcmsdves :  the  support  of  the  regular  cultus 
is  not  their  concern.  On  the  contrary,  a  further  lax 
has  to  be  levied  for  that  purpose  ;  a  poll  tax  of  half  a 
shekel  has  to  be  exacted  ( Ex.  80 1 1  ^ ).  With  the  spread 
of  the  Persian  monetary  system  the  third  of  a  shekel 
found  its  way  into  Palestine,  and  according^  in  NA. 
lOja  [33]  we  find  the  temple  lax  fixed  at  that  amount. 
The  coinage  of  the  Maccaboes  reverted  to  the  older  type, 
and  thus  in  the  time  of  Jesus  we  find  the  temple  tax 
again  fixed  at  half  a  shekel  (Mt.  171427  ;  cp  Betuinger, 
HA  193)- 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  priestly  service  was  paid 
in  the  early  period  we  know  very  little.    At  first  the 
IS  PplMta'  P"^*  was  not  so  much  a  sacrificer  as  a 

J   guardian  of  the  image  and  giver  of  oracles 

whose  busmess  it  was  to  impart  Yahwe  s 
tordA  or  oracle  to  those  who  consulted  him  (see  Priests). 
It  may  with  safety  be  assumed  that  the  priest  received 
payment  for  communicating  the  oracle,  i^ecisdy  as  did 
seers  such  as  Snmud,  Ahijah,  and  the  like  (iS.97/> 
I  K.  14 a/.).  When  a  sacrificer  came  to  the  sanctuary 
and  arranged  a  sacrificial  meal,  he  naturally  invited  Mie 
priest  to  it,  or  gave  him  some  portion  of  the  flesh  for 
such  service  as  he  had  rendered.  But  these  giUs  were 
voluntary,  and  regulated  not  by  law  but  by  custom,^ 
The  priests'  right  to  a  definite  share  is  not  recognised  ; 
this  is  proved  by  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Eli  (i  S.  213^), 
who  demand  a  tribute  of  flesh,  and  even  take  it  by  fon:e 
instead  of  accepting  what  is  voluntarily  given,  but  in 
doing  so  show  themselves  to  be  ■  sons  of  Belial,'  heedless 
of  law  and  priestly  duly,  thus  bringing  the  offiaing  of 
Yahwi  into  contempt. 

It  is  clear  that  at  the  greater  sanctuaries,  and  particu- 
laily  at  Jerusalem,  a  fixed  practice  gradually  established 
itself  in  regard  to  this,  with  the  result  that  a  definite 
share  of  the  offering  and  certain  uher  perquisites  Cell  to 
the  lot  of  the  priests.  As  early  as  in  David's  time,  we 
learn  that  the  shewtn'ead  loaves  in  the  sanctuary  were  the 
priests'  perquisite,  although  they  could  also  be  eaten  by 
ceremonially  pure  laymen  (iS.  213^).  With  regard 
to  a  considerably  later  period  we  find  that  the  fines  paid 
to  the  sanctuary  for  various  (presumably  ceremonial) 
offences  also  felt  to  the  priests  (a  K.  12i6  [17]).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  income  from  voluntary  gifts  and  votive 
offerings  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple ;  the  control  d  this  money  was  taken  from  the 
priests  because  they  applied  the  whole  of  it  to  their  own 
uses  (2  K.  124  [5]  ^).  This  was  by  royal  ordihance  ; 
possibly  tradition  had  previously  sanctioned  such  an 
application  of  the  revenues.  Finally,  we  gather  from 
a  K.  239  that  the  unleavened  Iwead,  or  meal  offering, 
with  which  no  sacrificial  meal  was  associated,  fell  to  the 
priests. 

The  priestly  revenues  are  legally  regulated  for  the 
first  time  in  D.    It  is  not  impossible  that  the  practice 
IT  bi  D      J^^^'b*"  husis  of  its  provisions. 

'  *  In  any  case  the  legislation  had  a  very  sfKcial 
motive  for  thus  dispoung  of  the  questions  involved. 
For  hy  the  centralisation  of  the  worship  the  priests  t>f 
the  high  places  and  rural  altars  were  made  penniless.  To 
remedy  this,  D  gives  the  I^evites  the  right  to  discharge 
priestly  functions  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
share  in  the  temple  revenues  (Dt.l86/).  But  if  all 
priests  were  thus  relegated  to  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dues  for  offerings  there  required 
to  be  strictly  regulated  and  perhaps  also  raised.  The 
right  of  the  priests  as  towards  the  people  who  sacrificed 
in  the  temple  now  became  definite  (Dt.  18  3);  the  shoulder, 

1  t  S.  2m,  where  'all  the  oflerings  of  the  children  of  IrmI 
madebyliie  ttre  assigned  to  the  priesta,  is  of  poit-deutcrononuG 
ongia  ;  cp  Dt,  Iti  1. 
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the  two  dieeks,  and  the  maw  of  every  animal  sacrificed 
beloi^ed  to  the  priests.  That  such  a  provision  was 
wholly  inadequate  in  view  of  the  increased  number  oS 
clergy  and  tiK  diminished  number  of  ofierings  in  ccMue- 
quence  of  the  centralisation,  was  seen  h^  the  Deutero- 
nomist  himself.  The  rural  priests,  accordingly,  are 
bidden  to  look  specially  to  the  sacrifidal  meals  set  on 
foot  by  the  oflerers  ;  but  at  the  same  time  details  as  to 
this  are  left  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  worshippers 
(DLl2iai8/).  For  the  tithe  of  the  third  year  (Dt 
14aB/.  S8iay)and  for  the  ^/iM  assigned  in  a  subse- 
quent decision  to  the  priests  (Dl  I84),  see  above,  $  9/ 

These  dues  to  the  priests  increased  in  amount  ako, 
like  the  other  dues,  in  process  of  time.  In  Ezdud 
18. 1.atM-  (**'^ )'  besides  the  minhah,  the  sn-offu- 
■  ing,  the  guilt-offering,  and  '  every  devoted 
thing '  are  handed  over  to  the  priesthood.  Acceding 
to  P  the  priests  receive,  in  adttition  to  the  dues  men- 
tioned above  (first-firuits,  etc. }.  '  the  most  holy  things  '— 
i.e.,  the  minhah,  the  sin-K)flering.  and  the  guilt-offering 
in  so  far  as  these  are  not  burnt ;  they  may  be  eaten  only 
by  males  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  that  only  '  in  the 
holy  place ' ;  what  is  left  over  must  be  burnt  (Nu.  18B /. 
Lev.lOia/.,  cp  Ex.  2933^).  So  also  with  ttie  shew- 
bread  (Lev.  249).  Of  the  bumt-<^fering,  the  skin  of  the 
animal  sacrificed  bdongs  to  thepriest  (Lev.  78;  thismay 
perhaps  have  been  an  ancient  custom),  of  the  peaoe- 
oflerings  the  right  thigh  and  the  breast  (Lev.  734  Ex. 
2937/.),  and,  besides,  one  cake  of  each  meal-ofiiering.  <rf 
whatever  kind,  offered  along  with  these  (Lev.  7 13).  \Mth 
the  breast  of  the  peace-offering  which  belongs  to  the 
priest  is  performed  the  peculiar  ceremony  of  waving; 
that  is  to  say,  the  priest  swings  it  upon  bis  hands  towards 
the  altar  and  back  again,  a  symbolical  rcprcsentatioo  of 
the  idea  that  this  portion  is  presented  to  Yahwi  as  a 
gift,  but  by  him  delivered  over  to  his  servant  (Lev.  7 
30-34  031  IO14  Nu.  600).  The  thigh  pertaining  to  the 
priests  is  always  designated  as  '  the  heave  thigh  '  (Lev. 
734).  This  expression  presumably  does  not  ref^  to 
any  special  ceremony  analogous  to  that  of  waving,  but 
is  intended  to  denote  that  the  part  in  qtiestion  is  '  lilted 
up'  from  the  offering  as  the  [Hiests'  perquisite  (cp 
Sacrifice,  S§  14,  ata.  aga).  The  last-named  portions 
of  the  bumt-offerings  and  peace^fferings  may  be  con- 
sumed hy  the  male  and  female  members  of  the  priests' 
families  alike,  and  in  any  dean  place — and  thus,  ivith- 
out  the  sanctuarj-  (Lev.I0t4/  Nu.  I89}.  The  slaves 
also  of  the  priest  may  eat  of  ft ;  but  not  (for  example) 
daughters  married  to  ■  strangers' — i.e.,  to  men  who  are 
not  priests.  And  if  a  '  stranger ' — say,  for  example,  a 
hired  servant  of  the  priest — 'unwittingly'  eat  of  it,  he 
shall  pay  to  the  priest  the  value  of  the  holy  thing  with 
an  added  fifth  (Lev.  22 10^). 

With  further  detail  as  r^ards  the  rights  of  {xiesU  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  guQt-ofliering  and  the  sin-offering, 
as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  burnt-offering,  shall  belong  to 
the  officiating  priest  (Lev.  67 /.) ;  of  Uie  meal-oflering 
he  is  entitled  to  all  that  is  '  baked  in  the  oven  or  dressed 
in  the  frying-pan  and  in  the  baking-pan ' ;  the  rest  shall 
belong  to  the  priesthood  as  a  whole  (Lev.  79/ ) :  of  peace- 
offerings  the  wave  breast  seems  to  have  pertained  to  the 
priesthood  in  general,  whilst  the  acting  priest  received 
the  shoulder  and  the  cakes  (Lev.  731 ;  cp  733  14). 

The  more  detailed  regulations  of  jMjst-biblica.1  timen  will  be 
found  c?oIlected  in  a  series  of  tractata  m  the  Mishna :  T/rSmftk, 
Ma:&iiriltk,Maaiirtkini.CluaU,'OrU,BiUeSTlin,Shika»m, 
Bikfritk.  See,  further,  Wellh.  PrvH*\,  nf^ff.  and  f^im; 
ihe  archKolc^caJ  text-books  of  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Keil,  Schegf;, 
BentiREer,  Nowack,  and  the  anicte* '  EratEebiut '  and '  Entlin^ 
opTer '  iaPRB,  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  t.  b. 

TEACHES.^  In  the  earliest  st^  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  two  most  striking  figures  are  those  of  the 
apostle  and  the  prophet.  In  several  important  passages 
a  third  figure  is  found  in  their  company,  that  of  the 
teacher  {MivKoKot). 

1  In  the  OT  Hab. S IB,  etc.,  the  word  is  71^;  for  later  temi 
see  Education,  H  is-i?. 
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Thus  in  i  Cor.  129*,  Paul  declvM  Uwt  'God  bath  set  to  the 
CbuTch  fint  apostles,  seoondly  propbeai  tbinllv  leachen.  . 
In  bU  enumenidon  of  gift*  in  Rom.  12«-B  we  have  the  order 
'ivapbecy,'  'ministry'  (livMpiatf),  'h«  that  teacheth,'  'be  that 
eibrntetb,  and  so  lona.  And  m  £ph.4ii,  'apoAite*,'  'pro- 
[riwtB,'  ' evangelitii/  'pastors  Owntfaw)  abd  laacbus'  ara 
aaong  Ow  giJu  of  Oirist  to  his  Canudi.  In  Acts  18 1  m  tod 
of  'prophets  and  teachan'  as  bafawgiiig  to  the  church  in 
Antioch. 

These  notices  taken  together  suf^est  a  class  of  men 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  gift  lor  the  instructkn  of  the 
Churdi,  and  taking  imk  next  after  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets.  Their  ftmction  [HY)bably  consisted  in  a 
Christian  exposition  of  the  OT  scriptures  and  an 
application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  tieeds  of  common  life, 
and  stood  in  contrast  with  the  enthusiastic  utterances  of 
the  prophets.  The  vagueness  of  the  term  '  teachers ' 
might  suggest  that  it  included  an;  who  gave  instruction, 
and  that  ibt  word  denoted  a  fimctioo  rather  than  a 
permanent  office.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  was  so  at 
first.  The  use  of  the  word  as  a  title,  however,  is 
assured  by  the  evidence  of  the  DidacU,  where,  although 
teachers  are  far  less  prominent  than  [HropheU,  they  are 
joined  with  them  es  a  cognate  clau,  and  honour  is 
claimed  for  '  the  bishops  and  deacons '  on  the  ground 
that  'they  too  minister  the  ministry  of  the  proidiets 
and  teachers.' 

la  the  African  church  the  title  remains  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  and  is  found  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
'presbyter.'  "Thus  we  have  in  the  Pattiim  o/  St.  Ptrpetma 
<d).  18) a  mention  of  'Aaposius  the  presbyter-doctor'  (ro  Cyj^. 
tf.  99).  About  the  same  time  Orif en  aa  a  laj-man  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  school  in  Alexandria  affoids  the  most  illustrioos 
tmrnr**  of  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  teachinc  apart  from  the 
ngolar  orders  of  the  ministry. 

Of  these  three  grades  of  what  was  pre-eminently  '  the 
ministry  of  the  word,'  in  contradistinction  to  official 
administration,  each  in  its  turn  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  order.  The  apostles  are  the  first  to  disappear. 
The  Twelve  and  Paul  passed  away  by  death,  and 
in  the  next  generation  the  title  was  alnady  becoming 
sacred  to  them ;  the  apostles  of  the  Didachi  are  a 
survival,  destined  immediately  to  disappear.  The 
prophets  00  the  contrary  are  still  in  full  power,  at  any 
rate  in  certain  localities.  Yet  even  they  show  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  decay;  and  the  failure  of  the 
Montaoistic  movement  to  re-establish  tbem  as  a 
pennanent  order  in  the  Church  led  to  the  final  dis- 
appearance  of  prophecy  as  an  institution.  The  teachers 
folfilled  a  ministry  which  would  naturally  grow  in  im- 
portance as  the  authoritative  voices  of  apostles  and 
prophets  were  ceasing  to  be  heard,  and  as  the  inroad 
of  heresy  increased  the  demand  for  the  grace  of  true 
leaching.  That  they  too  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  class 
in  the  Churdi  was  due  to  the  fasX  that  thdr  duties  were 
taken  over  more  and  more  by  the  administrative  order, 
whidi  gathered  round  its  diief  representatives  many  of 
the  fimctioiis  and  much  of  the  prestige  of  apostles, 
prophets  and  teachers  alike.    Cp  MiNlSTKY,  §  39. 

J.  A.  R. 

TEBAH  (nnij;  t&Bck  [AD],  -x  [L]),  a  son  of 
Nahor  by  Reumah  (a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel),  Gen. 
2234.  The  names  in  the  Nahorite  genealogy  (vr.  90-34) 
make  a  southern  {^i.e.,  N.  Arab^)  connection  very 
plausible.  Agunst  this  we  must  not  quote  'Aram,' 
for 'Aram' {i.f.,  Jerahmeel)  is /fiiiuri^  a  N.  Arabian 
name.  The  brethren  of  '  Jebah '  are  Gaham  (rather, 
Naham,  j  and  j  being  confounded),  Tahash  {i.e., 
liushah=Cushah  ?).  and  Maacah.  Nor  can  we  safely 
lirge  that  Betah  in  a  S.  8s  (which,  if  0  may  be  trusted, 
is  miswritten  for  Tebah)  or  T>1^t^  i»  x  Ch.  18S  (for 
which  Pesh.  has  nss)  was  a  city  of  Hadad-eier,  king 
of  Zobah;  for  it  is  maintained  elsewhere  (Zobah) 
that  the  wars  of  David  referred  to  were  in  the  S., 
not  in  the  N. ,  and  that  for  '  Hadad  -  ezer,  ben 
Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,'  the  original  narrative  had 
'Hadad,  ben  Rehob[oth].  king  of  Mi^sur.'  We  can 
DOW  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems,  give  an  altogether 
WisCutory  explanation  ftf  3  S.  88  and  the  H  i  Ch.  18B, 
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as  well  as  of  t  K.74s/  (with  H  in  Ch.).  Befa^ 
turns  oat  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  X^ba^  The 
Sam.  passage  should  run  thus,  '  And  from  Rehoboth, 
the  city  of  Hadad,  king  David  took  trass  in  great 
abtmdance,'  while  in  the  latter  the  name  of  the  city 
should  be  '  Rehoboth-jerahmeel.'  ^  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  more  than  one  Jerahmeelite  called 
'Jerabmed,'  at  least  if  we  are  ri^  in  supposing  that 
the  dty,  whose  capture  by  David  it  described  in  a  S. 
12a6^,  was  not  'Rabbath'  but  'Rehoboth  (of  the 
Jerahmeelites). ' 

Had  the  reidactor  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
form  of  the  narrative  in  a  S.  a  conception  such  as 
is  gec^rapbically  possible  of  the  geography  of  David's 
'AnuuBU'  campaign?  In  order  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  we  sbonld  have  to  emend  '  from  Betal^  and 
from  Berothai'  ("nViyn  n^)  into  *  from  fdxi^  and 
from  TiiMitr'  (-Ufa  nsQp)-  T^bah  mig^t  be  the 
Tubi^ji  of  the  Am.  Tatdets  (137,  5,  14,  etc.),  the 
Dib^u  of  tbe  Ust  of  Tbotmes  III.  (RF^.^^z ;  Sayce, 
Acad.,  Feb.  si,  1891  ;  WMM  Aj.  «.  Eur.  I78396). 
In  the  'Travds  of  an  Egyptian'  (^/^,  lOS  in ; 
Bmgach,  Gesch.  jSg.  340)  Kadesb  on  the  Orontes, 
Tubi^,  Ti^is  (see  THAHA8H),  and  Dapum  appear  as 
neighboining  places. 

We  now  turn  to  i  K.  7  453-47,  the  difiicultiea  of  which  neither 
Bennnger  nor  Kittel  appear  to  have  altogether  removed ;  the 
help  which  the  former  scnolar  derives  from  01'  is  illusoty.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  current  rendering,  '  of  burnished 
bnss,'  for  tjnoo  IwrUi  puts  an  undue  strain  on  tfaeroot-mcaning 
of  0*0-    We  cannot  pause  to  investigate  Is.  18 17  Eiek.  SI  14-16 

^11],  but  may  suggest  that  even  the  RV  must  not  be  followed 
ndly.  The  key  to  i  K.  U.  (and  the  Q  3  Ch.4i6/J  is 
fumiilMd  hy  I  Ch.  IStf,  which  shows  that  the  original  narrative 
of  Hiram  the  artificer  stated  that  the  brass  came  mm  a  atg  of 
Hadad,  kins  of  Hiffur.   In  ahoit,  the  exo  ^  K.  and  the  prc 

of  Ch.  ooaw  reqiectivaly  from  IVJ?  aad  rtah^  and  the 
Mcood  of  tbeM  readings  ia  the  better.  ^33  and  pvn  whldi 
follow  are  corrupt  fmBB  of  a  dittograpbed  ^MDrH'  (we  Joksan, 

|3[9Dl 

The  result  b  that  i  K.746  a  Ch.  4 17  should  run  thus. 
'Of  brass  from  Rehobolh-jerahmeel  did  Jcral^meel 
\i.e.,  'Hiram';  see'  Hammelech]  cast  tbem,  in 
Maacath-aram,  between  Maacath  and  Zarephath'  (cp 
SuccoTH,  Zarbthah).  An  imaginary  place  '  Jebah ' 
has  in  foct  usurped  a  part  of  the  honour  which  rightly 
bdongi  to  Rehoboth  If.v.].    Cp  the  commentaries. 

T.  K.  C. 

TEBALEAH  (in^ltS,  pertiaps  for  Tobliyyahu, 
'  Yahwi  is  gradous  to  me, '  8  3*  i  taBAai  [B],  t&BeAi&c 
[A],  taBchA  [L.]),  a  Merarite  doorkeeper  ( i  Ch.  26ir). 
But  (in  spite  of  9)  the  name  should  possibly  be  reaid 
(petliaps  from  imao  nriirgad  vrns)  i  cp 
Toujah.  X,  also  Tabeel.*  -s.  a.  a 

TEBETH  {TQ'0)<  ^th.  2 16.    See  Month,  S  a. 

TEHAPHHEHE8  (DTI^^n),  Ezek.  30  iS.  See 
Tahpakhes. 

TEHIHNAE  (n|n]|l,  as  if  'supplication,'  §  74;  cp 
0S1W6  e&N&  X&pic)-  father  U  la-NAHASHf  i  Ch. 
4iat  {BilMiN         SANA  [A],  8€€NN&  [L])- 

If  RxcAH  {q.v.)  u  rightly  corrected  to  Recw,  TeUnnah 
should  almost  certainly  be  nrp,  Kinah'  (jMb-lSaa),  Lt., 
a  iettlement  of  the  Kenitea.    See  Ik-nahash. 

t  In  3  S.  l.c.  nB3  and  ins  are  both  fragmentary  representa. 
tions  of  ni3m  (Re^bothX  and  in  i  Ch.  Lc.  n JOI  nnic  represents 
^KDnT  mam  (Reboboth-jerahmeel).  For  the  latter  emendation, 
cp  probably  pop  miswritten  in  Judg.  10  5  (or  ^ttcnT-  Note, 
however,  that  0bkal's  igXtmrnv  implies  nmDi  which  is  virtually 
mam,  a  correction  of  nao;  pao)  is  not  represented.  Cp 
Mbrom. 

*  According  to  Cbeyiw,  the  aama  is  probably  cither  from 
^^^n,  '  a  man  of  TUBAi. '  or.  If  in'  Is  correct,  from  ^an 

Wjm-.  Tuhal-jMaWmoel]  (cp  m  Vsm,  '  TuhaHfain  ■).  Cp 
Zbdbkiah,  |i. 

*  When  p  had  become  n,  it  was  natural  for  a  |hoob  scribe  to 
pwfix  ft  and  so  get  the  meaning  'supplicUioiL* 
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Pe«h.  hu,  'he  b^pX  Ja'aw/for  which  nadiDg  there  U  no 
obviotu  TGUon.  T.  K.  C 

TEILTBBB  (h!^).  ls-4t>3  AV,  RV  Tebsbinth 

TEKOA  or  TEKOAH  (t^pij),  n^pn,^  hardlys 
*  Httlemoit,'  from  Wl^n.  to  strike  [tent-pegs  into  the 
ground]  i  OeKCiie  ')>  gentUic  T«kolt«  (IDP^hpn, 
OeKia(c)lTHC ')>  'wonian  of  Tekoa'  {D^mpn,  Ocku- 
eiTiC  [BA]  -KOYi-  [L-])'  a  city  S-  of  Bethlehem,  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness  to  which  it  gave  name 
XfpJ^.  a  Ch.20ao,  THN  EpHMON  O--  I  Macc.933). 
Assuming  that  the  same  plac«  is  always  meant,  we  lltul 
it  mentioned  as  the  residence  oi  a  'wise  woman'  who 
interceded  for  Absalom  ;  as  <H)e  of  the  towns  fortilied 
by  Reboboam ;  and  as  the  Urthplace  of  the  prophet 
Amo)  (3S.lla  I  Ch.294  a  Ch.  20«>  Jer.6i  Am.li). 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  Josh.  16  59  (ffeita)  where  it 

heads  the  list  of  eleven  towns  wanting  in  MT  (Tekoa, 
Ephrathah  which  is  Bethlehem,  Pcor  [see  under  Etam, 
t1,  Etam,  KuloD  Tatam,  Sores  [see  Seis,  a], 

Kaiem  [f.v.],  Qalem  (j^.v.],  Betlier  [f.v.]aiid  Maoocbo 
[see  Manahath,  3]).  It  comes  ^so  into  an  obscttre 
genealogy  in  i  Ch.  4s-B  where  Tekoa  (cp  i  Ch.234) 
figures  as  son  of  Asshur  and  (if  for  Coz  we  ought  to 
r^d  Tdcoa)  as  father  of  Anub  and  Zobebah  and  the 
families  of  Aharhel*  (dSeX^C  Pifxa^)  son  of  Hanim 
((.<.,  Jearim ;  see  0^).  StiU  assuming  that  there  is 
only  one  Tekoa,  we  may  identify  it  with  Uw  modem 
Tt^a,  which  lies  six  miles  S.  of  Bothlrfiem,  on  an 
dented  hiO,  not  steep,  but  broad  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  acres. 
These  omsist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  bouses  built 
of  squared  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled.  The 
middle  of  tiie  space  u  occupied  by  tlie  ruins  of  a  Greek 
church.  The  site  commands  extensive  prospects  (cp 
Amos,  S  3),  and  towards  the  R  is  bounded  only 
the  level  mountains  of  Moab.  Before  and  durli^  the 
Crusades  Tekoa  was  well  inhabited  by  Christians ;  but 
in  1 138  A.D.  it  was  sacked  by  a  party  of  Turks  fi^m 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  nothing  fiuther  is  known  of  it 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  lay  desolate,  as  it 
has  ever  since  done. 

It  it,  however,  bjr  no  meuis  cert»in  that  all  the  refareocet  to 
'  TekoA '  meui  the  Hnw'plwx.  In  Jer.  fi  i,  for  inmace,  a  mm 
■ouiherlr  place  it  meant  h««  Tel-haxshaX  It  is  oootended 
etaawberc  (loe  PiiofKKT,  H  a6,  ^ ;  ZArHOH)  that  it  it  a  Jera^- 
mirlirr  inmaion  that  b  omt  pratMAf  apftebended ;  the  placei 
mentioiied  dioald  be  Mui^  in  the  Negeh.  AiaoctoowasDvdly 
a  aative  of  the  Tdtoa,  S.  of  Uedilehem  (see  Pkophct,  H  iOi  3V- 
And  ia  i      44  jC,  joM  as  '  Beth'lehim '  b  not  ina  place  in 

indah  so  called  bu  Beth-jetahoMcl  in  the  Nweti^  so  'Tekoa* 
,  more  contberlv  than  the  best  Known  ptaoe  atihrnX  i 


I  more  contberly  than  the  best  Known  ptaoe  at 

  ,  T.  K.  C. 

TBL^ABIB  (3*3^  7C;  M6Tet>ipOC>  »«  below; 
\ad\  aeervum  novamm  frugum),  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
Jewish  exiles  (E£ek.8ist|.  To  a  Heteew  ear  the 
name  meant  '  Mound  (hill)  of  eats  of  com '  (cp  Abib). 
As,  however,  Friediich  Dditadi  has  pointed  ottt,'  if  it 

1  The  ending  b  hardly  locative ;  nyipn  in  a  S.  Ua  b  probably 
a  coiTuptioD  of  n3j^  '  Bcth-maacah '  Beth-Jers^Mneel, 
■M  Saux,  I  ^  a '  wise  woman '  of  which  [dace  b  meptkaied  in 
connection  wiuijoab  ins  S.80i^  Verr  pOMibly  too,  we  may 
ex^un  ppn  itSBlf  as  a  primitive  popular  ccRupiiaa  of  rr3 

variants  are:  a  S. I4>  9«KmM  [L],  iCh.Sa4  0«n*i  [A], 
k  5  9«Mfi'  [A],  Jer.  e  I  Am.  1 1  tfncotM, 

S  TbevarianUare:  a  S.  SS  o(  [L],  i  Ch.  11  as  Mum  [BK], 
h  #Mwi  [A],  S79,  fvKwmtnrt  [B],  Neh.  8537  0Mw«(fi  (mAL], 
•«iv  [B  and  h  in  v.  17],  OttrnXm.  (L  v.  r]\ 

*  Surely  ^rnnil  is  one  of  the  numerous  distortions  of  ^KDni*. 
Grilndsen's  poindng  Srntw  i.Akimiatlimt,  asyX  leads  to  00 

sadslactofT  explanation.  Cp  rqtroS  o^Muq^  &S«A^ovpi)x<i^ 
in  ancient,  as  in  modem  timet,  tbroied 
the  flnt  part  of  the  name  of  many  Babylonian  places  situated  near 
a  mound  of  ruins  of  a  previous  settlement  (cp  Sn,  Dl.  18 17  [ifi] 
Josh.8aRV  Cp  Tbl.haksha,  Til-hblah,  and  Telassak 
fTel-Aishur). 

•  CaAmt  m-LtxUiMn,  901  m. 
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is  a  Babylonian  place-name,  the  right  form  ought  to  be 
Tet-abub  ( Til-  aixii).  AbQbu  ( '  fiood-storm '  or  ■  storm- 
flood'?)  is  the  proper  Assyrian  word  for  the  Deluge 
(see  Dexuge,  $  13,  a  i) ;  TU-abubi,  as  a  Bat^onian 
name,  might  mean  ather  a  mound  of  ruins  so  ancient 
(cp  D^p  niTW)  that  it  was  called  a  Deluge-mound,  or 
one  that  had  been  produced  by  the  rushing  in  (posriUe 
at  any  time)  of  a  cyclone  firom  the  Persian  Gul£  There 
is  a  common  phrase  in  the  Assyrian  inscripUtHU,  'I 
made  (or,  destroyed)  the  city  like  a  Hl-aivH.'  ^ 

If,  however,  the  view  advocaud  in  Piophet,  I  a?,  b  correct, 
and  Ezekiel  togedier  with  Jebotadun  and  nb  fdlow-exiks 
reiiided  io  H.  Arabia,  we  must  look  out  for  another  explanatioo. 
And  it  so  happens  that  thb  view  (the  '  Jerajimeeliie  theory*) 
sopidies  the  otIv  key  to  the  maniTold  comipdoni  of  tbe  single 
passage  in  wbi<£  Td-aUb  occurs  (aee  Crit.  Bii.y  The  text  of 
Kick.  8 14^  which  results  from  the  application  of  tlib  key  Tvat 
thus:*— 

(u)  'And  (the)  spirit  lifted  me  up  and  took  me  to  Haacath  of 
Jerauneel,  and  the  hand  at  Vah««  upon  me  was  strong.  (15) 
And  I  came  to  the  company  of  esilea,  to  Tel^arab  [Ishmael,  by 
the  river  of  Jen^moellL  ana  to  Tel-aMbur  [Jeia^mcel,  Ishmaelfc 
and  then  for  icvan  days  I  dwdt  amoiijs  tbem  astooiabed.' 
The  text  «4ikh  underlies  b  only  slightly  different ;  fifriafot 
-D^-SNOnr;  ulwfpvfAfaraSIOino'nrillSnh.  Probably  wt 
tucf  restore  it  thus  in  n.  i;  : 

'  And  1  came  to  the  company  of  ezDes,  to  Tcl-jerab™^  and 
Tel-asshur  [Ishmael,  by  the  river  erf  Jera^meel,  Ishmael].* 

Thus,  combining  HT  and  8,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
Tel-aiab  and  Tel-jeia^meel  were  two  names  for  the  same  place. 
We  know  of  a  '  valley  (k'i)  of  Jerabmeel '  (see  Salt,  Vallkv 
of)  and  also,  probaUy,  of  a  '  wfidy '  (Im)  of  'Arab.'*  We  also 
find  a  Tel-melab  ot  Tel-jera^uneel  in  Eira-NeL  ^ee  TxL- 
MKI.AH),  andl,  at  a  probable  equivalent  of  Tel-asshnr,Tel-hardui 
or  Tel-atbbur  (tee  TBL-HAasHA)i  Very  possiUy,  boweva,  a 
further  result  awaits  W  wbarever  it  occna  in  cxMapooad 
names,  bumpiyashact  way  of  writlnc^31lhTi7BAL^.KX  See 
Crit.  Bit.  T.  K.  C. 

TELAH  (nS^,  eaAeec  [B],  e&Ae  [A],  GaXa  [LD. 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  b'ne  Ephraim  (i  Ch.  7as). 

There  are,  however,  several  oorrupt  repetitions  in  this  lectioa 
(1  CbTao^),  and  it  b  probable  that  n^n  >>  a  corrupcioa  of 
nSme;  cp  Wellhausen,  PeolAH  ai^  See  Efhxaih,  |  13, 
Shuthblah. 

TELAm  (D^K^),  I  S.I64.  and  TtUm  (Heta^ 
X^fm).  1  S.  27  8  RV»i-.   See  Telkm. 

TELASSAA(-||^M^n:  e&ecOCN  [B].  OaA&cc&p 

lAL]  in  Kt,  iw  xdpf,  fc*^  [k*  (sup  ras  ■  a*  fort  o)|,  •«  [B), 
«^[KC],«a«M«>2[A),«a(bM]«[0>idI,«wftay{Q]:  tMmttm% 

Tdaasar  is  named  in  a  K.  19  ts  (Is.  87 1*)  as  the  loca- 
tion of  tbe  'diildren  of  Eden.'  The  places  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rezqdt  named  before  Telassar  follow  an 
order  from  E.  to  W.  This  suggests  that  '  the  children 
of  Eden  '  once  dwelt  nearer  to  Palestine  (Judah?)  than 
Rezeph,  which  was  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  conquest 
of  these  cities  u  ascribed  to  the  Idngs,  '  my  bufaers,' 
who  bad  preceded  Sennacherib. 

The  identificatioa  of  ■  the  diildren  of  Eden'  widi  tbe 
Bit  Adioi  of  tbe  Assyiian  InscriptitHis  already  made 
by  Schrader  (AV^TW,  337)  has  more  or  less  difficulty 
(cp  Beth-eden}  according  to  the  situation  in  whidi 
this  widely  scattered  Aramaic  folk  are  supposed  to  be 
located.  The  Bit  Adini  of  tbe  earlier  tunes  fmned  a 
powerful  race  iohabttlog  the  district  S.  of  Edeasa, 
over  t^aran  between  the  BaUkh  (on  the  E.  of  which  lay 
(jozan)  and  the  Euphrates.  But  it  also  included  a  wide 
strip  on  die  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  wludi  by 
many  Urge  cities.  This  country  made  strong  resst- 
ance  to  Asur-n&sir-pal  {ATB  I64,  102,  104,  116),  bat 
was  finally  conquered  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (858  &c). 
Shalmaneser  changed  many  of  the  city  names,  among 
others  giving  to  Nappigi  (MabbAg,  Bambyke)  the  name 
of  Lita-A£ur  {/TBliya  156  163).  There  was  also 

1  Del.  Att.  HWB,*.v.  'ababu';ScbT.  A:47mxU(a9),9a(i> 
s  Itwill  be  nttdecstood  that  thew^ds  tn[]ar«praRmNdinbe 
glosne.    Arabia,  Ishmael,  Jera^raeel,  and  Asdmf  wm  in  bet, 
u,  in  tbe  present  writer's  view,  tbe  phenomena  of  the  Pttlms 
abundantly  show,  practically  lynonymout  to  tbe  later  writer*. 

*  In  Am.  1 14  non  i*  probably  a  cotrnptioa  of  MaataA  (a 
Jerafpmeelite  name)  and  fH^^  0(  J  "  D*3!1V ')  (so 
ie«0ials.»7.  SaaCrALm 
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a  bnndi  of  the  Anunaic  Btt  DaUtflri  who  by  E.  <rf  the 

Hgris  in  Babylonia.  A  third  settlement  <^  the  Btt 
Adiai  is  associated  by  Tiglath-pileaer  III.  with  Hatufin, 
'Azaz,  and  Aribua,  ia  Syria,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
'house  of  Eden'  referred  to  in  Amos  I5  (Winckler, 
AOF  1104).  Whether  the  children  of  Eden  had  their 
home  in  Tdasaar  and  were  now  deponed  elsewhere,  or 
whether  they  had  been  deported  to  Telaxsar  will  depend 
on  the  identifications  adopted. 

It  is  tempting  to  recognise  in  Telassar  the  Ttl-A^uri 
of  Tlglath-pileser  III.  (Tide,  BAG  231);  and  of  Esar- 
baddoa  138  144).    But  these  passages  ^ow  that 

there  were  two  different  places  of  that  name.  The 
first  was  certaioty  in  Babylonia ;  but  thete  is  no  indica- 
tioQ  that  (be  Bit  Adioi  were  settled  there.  The  sectmd 
was  inhabited  by  an  Aramaic  people,  the  Bit  PamalLi, 
and  Esarbaddon  says  that  the  place  had  native  names 
Mit^rftnu  and  PitAnu.  Mihi&iu  suggests  Tell  Machr£, 
which  would  place  it  NE^  of  the  Tigris  (?}.  But  unless 
the  Bit  Pamaki  were  a  branch  of  the  Btt  Adini.  there  is 
nothii^  to  connect  this  TU-ASuri  with  'the  children  of 
Edea.' 

On  the  one  hand,  Til  AHuri  may  have  been  one  of 
the  names  conferred  by  Shalmaneser  on  one  of  the 

conquered  cities  of  Bit  Adini,  or  Tel-Assar  may  he  a  cor- 
ruption of  Lita-Aiur,  or  of  Tll-baSerfi  a  city  in  Shal- 
maneser's  Bit  Adini ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Telassar  may  be  derived  from  a  totally  difibient  name, 
not  yet  recognised. 

[The  clofung  sentence  of  the  preceding  article  openi  the  door 
tor  a  renewed  examination  of  the  quection  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Sbnnacherib,  |  5.  'Rezeph' and  '  the  b'ne  Eden  in 
Telassai' '  are  euily  explicable  if  it  is  a  Icing  of  the  N.  Arabian 
Ashliur  whose  victoriet  are  referred  to  in  a  Ki.  IS  13  (I*.  ST  la). 
'  Eden '  was  a  district  of  the  Jen^uneclite  Negeb  (see  Pakadisb, 
I  7X  and  Tetashbur  is  a  very  probaUe  name,  if  we  should  not 
father  read  Tafa«I«sh^ur.   See  TauuBSiu. — r.  x.  c] 

C.  H.  W.  J, 

TELEM  (D^},  a  city  in  the  Negeb,  mentioned  be- 
tween ZiPH  and  Bealoth  (Josh.  I614  ;  reACM  [AL]. 
MAIN&M  [B?]).  This  may  be  the  Telaiu  (d'»^).  or 
perhaps  rather  dkV^  (Telam),  where  Saul  mustered  his 
wanriorsbeforefightingwiththeAmalekites.  iS.164(MT 
assumes  the  article,  'ai  ;  cp  Vg.  ^uasi  agnos).  Appar- 
ently there  was  an  ancient  clan  called  Telem,  with 
which  name  the  real  or  assumed  personal  names 
fELEM  (oSt;).  Talmon  (i^^).  and  even  Talbiai 
('pSn)  should  undoubtedly  be  grouped,  and  the  import- 
ance of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
'  Talmai '  stands  beside  '  Sheshai  '  and  '  Ahiman ' 
(eorruptions  probably  of  '  Cusht '  and  '  Jefahmeel ')  as 
representing  the  {ximitive  populatitHi  t^  Kiijath-arba 
(rather  K.-'arAb),  otherwise  called  Hebron  (rather 
Rdioboth).  Observe  too  that  '  X^hnon '  occurs  in 
I  Ch.9i7  beside  'Ahiman'  (Jerahmeel)  as  the  name  of 
afamily  of /ff'drffw  {EV  -porters'),  or  rather 'aJTarfwi ^ 
(Asshurites),  and  that  m^z  (Bealoth).  beside  which  nha 
ri'dem)  occurs  in  Josh.  lSs4,  is  probably  miswritten  for 
die  andent  (dan-name  TtdxU  (see  Tubal-cain). 

The  place  called  Telam  must  have  been  situated  not 
very  far  from  the  or  w5dy  which  separated  the 
Judahite  from  the  Amalekite  territory.  For  the  first 
movement  of  Saul  was  towards  the  cities  (w.  s : 
(an  Twc  wSKtww)  of  Amalek  on  the  other  side  (read 
13jn)  of  the  wady  (v.  5}.  Possibly  there  was  near  it  a 
place  called  Gilgal  (a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel),for 
6^ini  S.  154  gives  'in  Gilgal'  [ir  TaXviiXott)  instead 
of  '  in  Telam. ' '  We  can  hardly  venture  to  go  further, 
and  suppose  that  Telam  was  regarded  as  itself  the 
boundary  between  Judahite  and  Amalekite  land.  This 
suppcHition  has  indeed  actually  been  made,  and  the 
text  of  X  Silfi?  (MT  ,iWb)  and27B  (MT  dSiis)  been 

1  See  AttKT.  /ffKr.  0/  ThtoL,  July  rooi,  p.  435. 

'  It  u  alw  possible,  however,  that  roAoAoif  is  a  very  early 
alteiation  of  Tixqi,  the  bettu  known  place  being  substituted  for 
the  mm  obKure. 
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emended  accordingly.*  This,  however,  implies  inade- 
quate criticism  of  the  proper  name  n^-m  (Havilah),  and 
the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  Winckler,  when  he 
emends  nSino  in  15?  into  oViyp,  in  accordance  with 
278." 

A  place  called  'OUbn  is  highly  problematical,  and  a  better 
way  out  of  the  critical  difficulty  ought  to  be  fbond.  As  {■ 
pcunted  outebewbereUeeSHua),  .iSnifc  like  n^art  in  iS.SSig,* 
u  nutwritten  foe  '  Jent^aeeL' 

In  I  S.  S7t  fit^  in  yiXivuK«)in>p  of  BA  has  been  tboo^t  to 
rcpraient  Telam,  which  indeed  a  number  of  conlvas  attest.  But 
T  m^  be  a  comipden     p.    Ktostermaim  ingeniously  extracts 
7tU>  *thewadyafBK«oi'(r.v.).  CpA^^nOajg  [1899], 

T.  K,  C 

TELEM  (D^ ;  t€Ahm  [B],  xeAAHM  [KAL]),  a 
doar-keraer,  Exra  10  94.  In  z  Esd.  Bas  Tolbanes  (roA^ot^ 
[BAD.   See  Teleu,  i  ;  and  cp  Talmon. 

TEL-HAA8HA,  RV  for  Tel-hareBba  [Neh.]  and 

Tel-hUSa  [Exra]  i¥C^n%;  Eire  ««ap9<ra'[B},  0*\ap.  [A], 

fcAoopqirara  [L] ;  Neh.  ama^  [BK],  fcAopm  [A],  ««AA.vrT  ILI ! 
z  Esd.,  Thbl£I(Sas  [EV],  OtKipwt  [B],  fcAm  [A],  AxAm  [««( 

A  place  from  which,  according  to  the  great  post- 
exiUc  list,  came  certain  families  of  doubtful  origin 
(Ezra259=  Nefa.7«i  =  I  Esd.636t).  The  name  in 
Hebrew  might  mean  '  mound  of  the  forest ' ;  but  ^tirht 
(or  ^ursu)  in  Assyrian  means  ■  mountain  -  rai^,* 
whence  Fnedrich  DelitESch*  proposes  to  explain  as  if 
til  ^urSi,  '  bill  in  the  mountains.' 

If,  however,  we  adopt  the  theory  (cp  Profhet,  t  rj)  that  the 
Israelites  who  returned  from  exile  came  chiefly  from  the 
Jera^eelite  region  in  N.  Arabia  (including  the  Ne^eb)  we 
shall  have  to  seek  for  same  other  explanation.  In  this  case, 
Kmn  will  almost  certainly  be  miswritten  for^nVK— Ash^ur. 
In  z  Ch.  2  34  Ashhur  is  called  the  father  of  Tekoa,  wbera 
*  Tekoa '  is  probat^  not  the  modem  Teka'a,  a  hrs.  S.  of  Ben- 
jamin,  but  someplace  &ither  south;  cp  Jer.  61,  where 'Tekoa' 
u  mentioned  with  '  Beib-haccerem,'  or  ivther  '  Beth -jerahmeel,' 
and  both  places  are  near  the  land  ot  Zapbon  (^mX  which 

apparently  included  Kadesh  and  the  sacred  mountain  of  Yahwfe 
(see  Zafhon).  On  the  possible  identity  of  Tet-ash^ur  with  the 
so  called  Telassar,  see  TEL-UELAH.  T,  K,  C 

TEL-MELAH  (H^  %  ;  OcpMcAee  [B],  fleX- 
MeXeX  [!•]■  MexeA  [A]),  a  place  ftomwhid).  according 
to  the  great  post-exilic  list,  came  certain  Cunilies  which 
could  not  prove  thdr  Isiselitlsh  origin,  Eaa  SsgsNdL 
76i  (eepweAee  [«].  eeAM-  [B].  eeAMCAex  [AL])=i 
Esd.  636  (Thermeleth  [EV] ;  eep/weAee  [A],  eeA- 
McAep  [L.]).  The  tumie  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
&ibylonian,  and  since,  in  this  case,  the  explanation  '  hill 
of  salt'  is  impossible,  Friedrich  Delitzsch  (Calwer  B^.- 
Lex.^  901)  would  give  the  name  as  Ttl^mala^,' 
'sailors'  hill,'  on  the  analogy  of  Tel-abib  {q-vX 

If,  however,  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  names  rho  K'l  w 
riTB.!  N*l,  and  Tjr  (see  Salt,  Vallev  Of,  and  Salt, 

Otv  or),  Tel-nwiah  will  mean  *  hill  of  Jeral»ieel,'  and  will 
become  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  theory  (cp  Profret,  |  97) 
that  the  IsiaeHtish  exiles  who  returned  came  mainly  froia 
the  tMion  called  jerahmeelite  in  N.  Arabia  (including  the 
N^b).  The  names  with  which  Tel-mela^  is  grouped  are  Tel* 
^*aiwa  and  Ctwrahaddan-inuner  or  *  Cherub,  AtUmn  (Ena)  or 
Add<»(Neh.),and  Inuner'CQNl,  Neh.X  Two  of  these  vii., 
Cheruband  Immer— at  onca  become  ■ntellipble,trwemayvnit(ire 
to  set  aude  the  piejndice  of  a  Babylonian  ooonection;  botbareirf 
the  same  type  as  numeroiis  corruptions  of '  Jeia)>auiBL*  Ad  dan 
or  Addon,  too,  is  very  possibly  N.  Arabtaa,  and  in  qute  of  the 
initial  m  in  Ena-Ndi.,  mqr  be  another  form  of  m—t.<..  the  N. 
Aiabiui  '  Eden,'  whi«  is  very  possibly  refernd  to  (i)  in  the 
story  of  Paiadise  (see  pAaamsB,  |  7),  and  (3)  in  the  owerwise 
enigmatical  phrases  *  Beth-eden  *  (Aran  1 0  and '  the  b*nE  Eden 
who  were  in  Telassar'  (9  K.19ia— Is.  STib).  Probably  w« 
should  read,  for  '  Cberub-addan-immer,'  '  Eden  of  Jerahmeel ' 
(SlIOnT  np)i  'cherub'  and  'immer'  being  variants  for  the 
tidier  and  truer  form  Jeratuneel.   Tbl-harsha  (g^v.)  probably 


1  H.  P.  South  accepts  dS'Q  in27«,bntnotinl6  7;  Driver 
holds  himself  in  suspense.  We.,  Bu.,  and  Ki.  read  dV'BDi  w 
n^BO,  in  both  traces.  LShr  re^ts  the  temptadon  to  change ; 
Klost.  retains  H1'  in  15  7,  but  strikes  out  a  new  path  in  27a 

a  Mtitri,  S  iMyC,  1898,  4),  6. 

'  Cilaser  needlessly  emeiub  fi^lrt  in  1  S.  into  fi^an. 
*  Hib.  Lane.  jft/.  \  Calwtr  Bii,-L«x.^  901  <'  WaldhOml* 
can  hardly  be  n|^t ;  cp  Au.  HWB  093  ^ 
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■  Te1-(uh];ur,  md  nodce  again  the  titmificMit  phnse  '  the  b'oi 
Eden  who  war*  in  T«1)umu,'  TetoaMr,  the  meaning  of 

wiaeb  u  otberwiie  icarcaly  a  soloble  pndileni,  ia  probably  a 
corruption  of  Tel- or  Tubu-wkl^iir.   See  Tblassae  (end). 

T.  K.  a 

TEKA  (Mp^l!!.  and  once  K^R  IJob  6ig]  ;  BMfAM 
[BKAQFL]),  son  of  Ishmael  {Gen.  26is  Sh-  PE];  i 
Ch.  1 3o).  The  name  appears  as  early  as  Ja«niah  (2S  93  ; 
9e.  [K^-*]  Ouifuao'  [K']),  also  in  a  prophetic  fragment  on 
Ar^xa{' landof Tema, '  Is.  21 14).  In  boththese  passages 
it  is  associated  with  Dedan  (q.v.).^  In  Job  819  the 
■caravans  of  Tema'  {ffatfuwup)  are  parallel  to  the 
'companies  of  Sbeba.'  For  its  geographical  position 
see  Ishmael,  g  4  [6],  In  the  cuneiform  inscrifAions  of 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  its  people  are  spoken  of  as  {atu) 
Te-mai —  i.e. .  belonging  to  the  city  Teraa'u  (cp 
Schrader,  KGFaSi  ff.  \  Del.  Par.  jpiff.).  Its  modem 
name  is  Taimd.  The  explorations  of  Euling  have 
brot^ht  to  light  some  important  Aramaic  inscriptions, 
dating  from  before  the  Posian  period,  which  testify  to 
the  existence  of  a  highly  deretoped  culture  among  the 
andent  Arabs  of  Tema  (see  Aramaic  Languagb,  §  a). 

Special  mention  b made  Id  oiMof  themof  the')tp*n  'nW  'the 
gods  of  Tema,'  one  of  the  meat  important  of  wboni  bore  the 
name  qSx  (C/J,  Sits  i>4X  cp  3IV  dSs  the  name  of  one  of  his 
priests  ('  DTK  saves,'  a  name  perhaps  ||  to  the  biblical  V))^]';^) ; 
Mc  Baeth.  BtUr.  80/,  and  cp  Zaluunna. 

TEMAH  (npij)),  the  family  name  of  a  company  of 
(post-exilic)  Nethinim :  Ezra  S  53  (0<fM(a]  (BALI,  AV  Tkamah) 
-  Neh.  7  S5  (luia*  [BM],  [A],  *«taa  [L],  AV  Tamah)='  i  Esd. 
631  Thomoi,  rV  Thombi  (0ofi0«i  [B],  ffcv^i  [A],  [L]). 

TEKAK  (;tp<FI.  VP*-  'what  is  on  the  right  hand'? 

— 'south';  •cuMw[BADQLl,occa.<donally««t.inMADEQ; 
Vg.  Thematt,  except  Ezek.  36  13  Hah.  %  3,  Autttr  and  Ob.  9 
MertdUt;  gentiltc  'l^'R,  EV  Tbhakits,  in  JobSSt,  'cn; 
0aifuu>(<Xn|T,  or  ;  occaMonally  ^nuKn/i,  9^l.v^|t,  frfiwtnt 
{A  Job  IG  ;  cp  42 171^ ;  Tkenta»iU£^ 

"Teman  was  originally  the  name  of  a  clan  and  district 
(cp  Names,  |  55)  of  Edom,  no  doubt  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important,  and  is  genealogically  dexrihed  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Esau's  first-born  son  Elifrfiaz  (C3en.  88 
n  IS  [flo^u-ox  E]  1  Ch.  1  36).  In  Gen.  88  4»  { i  Ch.  1  53) 
Teman  is  count«l  among  the  '  dukes '  ( 'allupk),  tx  clans 
(Vii^},  of  Edom  (q.v.  S  4).  not,  however,  heading  the 


list.  In  the  list  of  ancient  Edomite  kings  we  find  a  king 
called 'Husham,  ofthelandof  theTemanites(Gen.  3634}.' 
In  Ezek.  2fi  13  the  prophet  threatens  destruction  to  Edom 
'from  Teman  even  to  Dedan.'  Laterwritersuse'Teman" 
as  a  poetical  synonym  for  '  Edom '  (Amos  1  ta  [on  date, 
see  AMOS.  §  9],  Ob.  9  [cp.  Jer.  49»],  Jer.  499o  Hab.  S3 
Bat.  83s / ) ;  but  in  Jer.  407  we  seem  to  find  Teman 
recognised  as  the  name  of  a  district.  '  Is  wisdom  no 
more  in  Teman  ? '  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  oldest  of  Job's  friends  as  'the 
Temanite'  (J<d}2ii  etc^.  'Kiphax  the  Edomiie' 
would  have  been  an  insafBdent  description ;  '  Temanite ' 
must  refer  to  the  district  best  known  far  proverbial 
wisdom.  As  to  the  locality  intended  by '  Teman,'  Eiek. 
2613  (already  quoted)  entitles  us  to  assume  that  Teman 
was  in  the  N.  (NE.),  for  the  land  of  Dedan  was 
certainly  to  the  S.  (SE.)  of  the  land  of  Edom.  (This 
suggests  a  comparison  of  the  name  with  Jamin=Jerah- 
meel. }  See  Amos  1  la,  where  Bozrah  is  mentioned  as 
the  capital  of  Teman.  Bozrah  being  situated  in  the 
district  of  Gefaal  (Ps.  688),  northward  from  Petra,  «e 
may  perhaps  venture  to  retard  the  district  d  Teman  as 
having  much  the  same  limits  as  the  later  district  of 
Gebal  ^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Teman  and  Boziah  in 
Amosl  19  are  the  names,  not  merely  of  a  district  and 
its  chief  town,  but  of  the  land  of  Edom  and  its  capitaL 

Cp  Kautisch.  in  Riehm,  NWS*.  t6^ ;  Buhl,  Ed«miter,3>f.  ; 
Lury,  £(/iiMr/«r,  sS.  "tnmhvX^  {Kadak-iamea,  iiTj^talHi 
a  different  view:  Teman 'wasprobablytbe  portion  of  EdomwUdi 
by  directly  S.  or  Teman-ward,  of  Canaan.'  Trumbnll  e«ea 
find*  a  tntoe  of  die  old  name  m  the  Nakb  ('pass')  ti-ynmm, 
which  goes  northward  from  W2dy  Fi^reh  over  against  andent 
Teman  ;  and  in  Josh.  IS  i  he  would  render  the  clonng  words 
^9*11  .TSpD  (RV  '  at  the  uttermost  part  of  the  south  *)  '  from  the 
extremity  of  Teman'  (so,  too,  the  pioneer  British  critic  Gcddet). 
Greene  too  {Heh.  MigratioH,  143)  r^ards  Teman  as  the 
southern  part  of  Edom,  now  known  as  tl-irra,  as  distinguished 
from  the  northern  (Gebolene),  and  including  the  Idunuean  range 
as  far  N.  as  Mt.  Hor.  Acavding  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  {OS  260  gfi ; 
155  33),  Thaiman  was  the  name  m  a  village  distant  15  (Jer.  says, 
5>  R.  m.  from  Petia,  and  the  Mat  of  a  gamioa.       T.  K.  C 

TBKENI  (*31^^  tBaer],  «3p'@  [GL],  and  rOf^  ;  cp 
TEMA^),  son  (jAsKUR,  of  the  tribeof  Judah;  i  Ch.  4d  (ia^ta* 
[RA],  -r«i  [L]).  Probably  miswritten  for  <3Cn,  Timoi,  the  (en- 
tilic  of  Timnab.    See  Tihnah  i.  T.  K.  C. 
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Meaning  and  origin  of  temple  plan 
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Internal  arrangements  (|  15). 
A  priestly  temple  (|  j6]l 
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The  temple  of  Herod  1^ 
Herod'*  motives  (|  39). 
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Introductory  (|  34). 
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The  offetnut  of  incense  (|  40)1 
The  nntucal  service  (|  41). 
The  Sabbadi  and  fe^vaU  d  4*). 


L  THE  TEMPLE 

For  the  ancient  Israelites,  as  for  the  ancient  Semites 
In  general,  a  'temple'  was  the  abode  of  a  deity— a 
1.  WMwiny  {^P  n's) — in  the  strictest  meaning 

of  the  word,  and  not  solely  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  also  speak  of  Christian  places  of  worship  as 
houses  of  God.  A  temple  in  antiquity  was  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  worshippers  of 
the  deity ;  many  ancient  leraples  were  accessible  to 
none  but  the  priests,  and  the  altu- — the  place  worship 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression — was  usually 

1  Cp  Gen.  253  •  Vavw  {ADJ,  fafs.  [E ;  om.  U  hnnher  of 
Dedan). 
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Mea.iurements,  etc.  (|  34). 

II.  TEMPLE-SERVICE 
The  temple  service* :  the  daily  offering  (|  37), 
The  preTiminaries  (|  jB). 
The  prayers  and  blenmgsd  39X 
BIUI«8Taph7(l43> 

situated,  not  within,  but  without  the  building  known 
as  the  temple.  The  temple,  rightly  considered,  is  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  conseciuted, 
and  whose  presence  is  denoted  by  a  statue,  it  may  be, 
or  some  other  sacred  symbol.  The  erection  of  templea, 
accordingly,  can  always  be  regarded  as  already  indi- 
cating advanced  development  of  the  religion  concerned. 
For  the  temple  is  never  the  CK-iginal  dwelling-place  of 
the  deity.  In  the  most  primitive  phase  of  religion,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  forms  dt  Semitic 
religion,  the  deity  was  found,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
certain  natural  ol^ects  and  feiUures  which  impressed 


1  GcBAL  (f -v.)  u  a  late  name  of  Arabic  origiiL 
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tbe  primitive  worshipper  (see  NaTUKB-Worship)  ;  high 
mountains,  rocks  of  peculiar  formuion,  wide-spreading 
trees,  shady  groves,  springs  of  water  and  the  Ulie  were 
regarded  as  seats  of  deity  and  places  where  his  servants 
could  meet  with  him,  and  bring  him  their  gifts,  though 
temple  building  of  any  sort  there  was  none.  Such 
natural  objects,  where  human  intervention  and  labour 
were  unnecessary,  are  evoywhere  okler  than  images 
and  suchlike  accesstMies.  In  the  primitive  Hebmr 
worship,  in  particular,  temples  played  but  a  subordinate 
part.  Ordinarily  they  were  wholly  superfluous.  Sacri- 
fice was  ofCered  under  the  open  sky.  The  natural 
objects  which  were  regarded  as  seats  of  ddty  required 
so  protecting  covering.  *  Often  they  had  no  need  of  an 
altsr  evoi ;  the  sacied  rock  was  itself  an  altar ;  cp 
Gen.  28,  where  Jacob  antnnts —  that  is,  presents  hb 
offering  of  oil  upon— the  stone  which  sheltered  the 
deity.  At  the  sacred  springs,  wells,  and  caves  the 
gifts  of  the  worshippers  are  simply  dropped  in,  as.  e,g. , 
the  well  of  Zemxem  at  Mecca  (cp  aLtas,  Nature- 

WOSSHIP). 

The  situation  dianged  as  soon  as  men  b^an  to  make 
images  of  the  ddty.    Wherever  such  an  image  bad 
nMMtfc  ^o"*^  ii*^  existence,  there  naturally  arose 
hpLjIU  *  house  to  shelter  it.  In 

tamnlML  *®  ****  "'^  *  costly  image,  too,  theft  had 
••"PwS.  ((J  guarded  against  (cp  Judg.  17/); 
someone  was  required  to  watch  and  tend  it ;  but  here 
again  we  observe  that,  in  principle  and  to  b^n  with, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  some  simple  bousing, 
snch  as  the  worshipper  is  ordinarily  in  the  way  of 
constructing  for  himself.  A  modest  apartment  in  tbe 
&mily  dwelling-house  sufficed,  as  the  stoiy  of  Micah's 
graven  image  shows  (Judg.  17).  Here  again  it  is  not  a 
place  of  worship — a  meeting-house  for  worshippers — 
that  has  to  be  provided,  but  simply  a  dwdling-place 
For  tbe  image,  or,  if  jrou  will,  for  the  deity.  Still  less 
was  any  spacious  apartment  or  stately  palace  required, 
because  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  conception 
the  deity  chose  rather  to  have  his  dwelling  in  [thick] 
darkness.  Even  in  Solomon's  temple  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  deity,  the  so-called  Holy  of  Holies, 
was  quite  small,  [tein  and  dark  (see  below,  §7  end). 

In  acccndaiicc  wiUi  thk  b  the  fact  tbM  in  th*  OT  wa  read  of 
tcmiiles  only  wban  there  is  an  ei>hod.  Micah  had  a  house  for 
bis  ^>kod  (Judc.  ITs);  U  Dan  tniasame  ephod  afterwards  had 
a  temple,  as  donbden  aho  had  Gidoon's  ephod  at  Ophrah  (Judg, 
WBa^J^).  Sinubrlv,at  Nob  there  was  a  great  temple  with  a 
mmeroiis  priesthood  in  oonnaakn  with  the  fiuMMu  cxacnlar 
image  there  (i  S.  31).  The  sacred  aik,  the  most  ncied  otgect 
In  lintel,  suimb  in  thb  respect  in  tbe  same  catemry  «4th  the 
iraue  as  rqwcMnting  tbe  a«lt][.  It,  too,  natnnlfy  requires  to 
be  houaed ;  it  cannot  be  left  nmiily  in  Uie  iqien.  The  house 
aingned  to  it  was  the  nme  in  land  as  thoae  Its  woahippm 
lived  in.  As  long  as  tbeae  lived  in  tents,  tbe  ark  also  ronuiMd 
in  a  tent.  After  tbe  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  receired  a  bouse 
of  stooe  at  Sbik>b.  But  even  then  It  was  not  absolutely 
neceHaiy  that  it  ihoiiM  have  m  hooaa  ct  its  own,  entirely  to 
itself.  After  the  temple  at  Shiloh  bad  been  destroyed,  no  one 
for  a  lofv  lime  tbou^t  of  gelling  a  new  house  built  for  the  ark. 
After  it  Md  been  brouaht  back  Philistia  it  wandered  about 
from  place  to  plaoe,  finding  a  lempoiwy  resting-place  now  in  tbe 
koiue  of  a  pninunent  down,  now  in  ih^  of  a  royal  ofikiaL 
until  at  hut  witlun  tbe  precints  of  Dand's  iMlace  it  found 
shelter  merely  in  a  nmple  tent  (see  Axk  of  thb  ConmtANr). 

We  know  nothing  in  detail  as  to  the  arrangement  oS 
the  oldest  Isradite  temples.  We  can  only  conjecture 
that  they  were  built  on  the  same  model  as  those  of  tbe 
Canaanites,  for  here  also  the  conquered  were  doubtless 
the  teachers  of  the  conquerors.  The  Canaanites  at 
that  period  already  had  large  temples  of  their  own. 
Tbe  temple  <d  El-Beritb  at  Shechem  was.  we  know, 
the  idace  of  refuge  of  the  Shediemites  in  times  of 
danger,  and  must  therefcae  have  been  large  and 
Strongly  bnilt  (Jadg.946/.).  At  Gaxa  there  was  a 
great  temple  with  a  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was 

t  The  ia'ta  of  Mecca,  even,  is  no  6itk-il  (house  of  God), 
'bouiebold  (od,'  no  covering  for  the  black  stone  worshipped 
tboe.  The  alone  in  question  is,  in  &ct,  visible  from  without, 
let  into  the  wall,  and  the  entire  JUim  b  mcnly  aa  emansioo  « 
Iba  Moae ;  cp  Wellh.  Htid.^)  3.  «9.  H  73- 
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suppcxted  by  two  pillars  (Judg.  ICag).  Here,  too,  it 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  tbe  fimdamental  idea  was 
the  same ;  the  principal  thing  was  the  sanctuary,  the 
apartment  for  tbe  image  or  other  sacred  object ;  in 
connection  with  this  there  ultimately  arose  also  another 
^)artment  or  hall  to  which  tbe  woishippers  of  the  god 
had  access,  and  in  which  tbey  had  audience  of  him. 

In  what  sense  Scdomon's  tonple  can  be  spoken  of  as 
something  new,  may  easily  be  judged  from  what  has 

i  Solanum'i  '^^^  ^ 

7™"^"    arrangement  and  details  temple  and 

Da.'wldVmA-  P^^^^  were  alike  wonders  to  Solomon's 
iwna  ■  pro-  subjects,  such  as  bad  never  been  seen 


before ;  but  the  conception  of  a  temple 


of  Yahwi  was  not  in  itself  any  novel^,  IVodition 
assigns  the  original  idea  to  David ;  according  to  oor 
present  books  of  Samuel,  it  was  David  who  first 
thought  of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark,  inasmuch  as 
it  seemed  unbefitting  that  he  himself  should  be  dwelling 
in  a  palace  whilst  the  ark  of  Yahwi  remained  in  a  mere 
teuL  Yafawi,  however,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say, 
would  not  suffer  this.  Not  David  was  to  build  a  hotoe 
for  Yahwfe,  but  Yahwi  was  to  build  a  house  fen-  David, 
by  assnrii^  the  permanence  of  David's  dynasty  (3  S.  ^), 
The  Chronicler  develops  the  idea  finther :  David 
himself  indeed  cannot  build  the  temple,  but  he  can 
make  everything  ready  for  it ;  and  thb  he  does  in  such 
a  manner  that  little  is  Idt  for  Solomon  to  do.  The  latter 
receives  fcom  David  plana  and  models  for  this  temple 
and  all  its  furniture ;  the  sttme  and  timber  are  all  hewn 
and  prepared,  the  workmen  engaged  and  trained,  the 
gold  and  silver  collected,  the  whole  tem[de  service 
<H^anised  (i  Ch.  22^).  All  thb,  however,  belongs  to 
the  latest  strata  of  the  narrative.  There  is  no  historical 
probability  that  David  had  thoughts  of  building  a 
temple.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  should  have  prevented  him  from  canying  out  the 
idea.  But  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  purpose 
might  be  formed  were  absenL  When  David  was 
building  hb  palace  he  had  no  need  for  a  splendid 
sanctuary  also  in  bis  citadel  The  ark,  of  course,  he 
wanted  to  have  there ;  but  the  genuine  old  Israelite 
idea  was  that  in  view  cj  its  origin  and  significance  the 
appropriate  lodging  fa*  the  ark  was  in  a  tent  This 
comes  out  quite  ckarly  still  in  the  words  tS  Nathan 
wboi  heasks  (3  S.7s/ :  cpiCh.l7«): 

Has  Yahwfe  ever  spoken  a  word  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  Israel 
saying.  Why  hare  ye  not  buili  me  a  house  of  cedar  T 

I  have  not  dwell  in  an  house  unce  the  day  that  I  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day. 

Such  was  the  normal  order  of  things.  It  b  easy  to 
imderstand,  however,  how  after  the  temple  of  Jerusdem 
had  acquired  its  importance,  the  people  of  a  later  time 
found  it  difficult  to  imderstand  wher^ore  the  pious 
David  had  not  built  the  temple.  The  cause  cannot 
have  lain,  for  him,  in  religious  indificT»oe ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  find  another  explanation.  Hence  the 
whole  theory  now  before  us. 

In  Solomon's  case  again  m  need  not  seek  too 
exdnsively  for  piuely  religious  motives.  It  was  by 
A.  BAlmnmi'a  ''°  means  bis   intention,  as  tradition 

mntivM.  wpi'esents  it  to  have  been,  to  provide 
the  Israelites  with  one  solitary  sanctuary, 
legitimate  and  central,  and  so  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
worship  of  the  high  places,  and  such-like  practices, 
Hb  motives  were  more  political  than  religious.  He 
was  a  splendour-loving  prince  to  whom  the  old  palace 
of  David  no  longer  seemed  good  enough,  and  who 
wished  to  have  a  new  and  magnificent  residence  similar 
to  those  of  neighbouring  sovereigns.  In  hb  complex 
of  new  buildings  a  fine  house  of  cedar  for  the  venerable 
and  sacred  ark  was  also  included,  since  a  smple  tent 
seemed  no  longer  to  suffice  for  a  royal  sanctuary.  It 
was  a  dtadd-sanctuary  for  himself,  not  a  tem^  for 
Israel  that  he  built. 

Only  thus  can  we  understand  tbe  mistrust  and  even 
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■ntipatby  with  wfaitdi  large  masses  of  the  people 
leguded  the  work  of  Solomon.  The  citizens  of  the 
northem  kingdom  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  umctu- 
■ries  and  went  on  making  pilgrimages  to  Beersheba  and 
Gilgal,  to  Dan  and  Bethel  the  places  where  their 
fathers  a£  old  had  paid  then-  devotions.  In  the 
southern  kingdom,  too,  the  '  innovation '  was  far  from 
finding  onaniraoua  approval  Ultimately,  indeed  (in 
Deuteronomy),  the  prophets  came  to  recognise  the 
temple  as  the  lesser  evil  when  compared  with  the 
worship  of  the  high  places.  Yet,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  they  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  other 
sanctuaries  of  Samaria  or  Shiloh  ( Jer.  7  la  Mic.  1 3).  In 
foct,  in  religious  circles  the  luxury  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon  came  imder  very  severe  censure  as  out  of 
keefHDg  with  the  true  Israelite  character  (cp  the  law 
concerning  the  altar  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant}.  To 
lift  a  tool  upon  an  altar  stone  is  to  pollute  it ;  so  also 
to  go  up  to  it  by  steps  is  a  desecration  (Ex.20a4/-}- 
A  more  pointed  ooodemnatim  of  the  altar  of  Solomon, 
irtuch  was  raised  high  after  the  bshion  of  heathen 
altars  and  covered  with  brass,  can  hardly  be  conceived 
(cpaK.  16  w^). 

On  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple  cp  Palace, 
Jerusalem,  g  19.  We  may  r^iard  it  as  settled  that 
H  MH*  nf  Stood  on  the  eastern  hill.  The  archi- 
thii^KmnliL  "^"^  history  of  the  place  shows  that  a 
«w  iOtpiB.  gajH^uary  always  stood  there,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Haram.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
built  there  by  Hadrian  stood,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  which  in 
its  turn  was  only  a  reconstruction  of  the  second  (post- 
exilic)  temple,  and  this  again,  of  course,  can  only  have 
been  raised  on  the  site  of  that  of  Solomon.  It  is  only 
as  regards  the  particular  spot  within  the  l^aram  area 
that  any  dispute  is  at  all  possible.  For  example, 
Fei^usson,  Tnipp,  Lewin,  W.  R.  Smith  and  others, 
have  placed  it  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  modem 
Haram.  This  is,  however,  in  view  of  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  quite  impossible.  The  south-western  angle 
of  the  I^aram,  when  strictly  conddered,  lies  not  upon 
the  eastern  but  upon  the  edge  of  the  western  hill.  The 
temi^,  in  that  case,  must  be  held  to  have  stood  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  Tyroposon  valley, 
entirely  on  artificial  substructions.  In  fkct,  the  southern 
half  of  the  place  cannot  be  thought  of  in  this  connection 
at  all,  for  the  site  did  not  receive  its  great  extension 
southwards  until  the  time  of  Herod  (see  below,  §  30). 

W.  R.  Smith  {EBW,  t.v.  'Temple')  «lso  sUrts  from  the 
usumplion  chat  the  whole  Herodian  temple-complex  lay  in 
the  tSw.  of  the  praent  I^arsun.  Now  it  u  induputable  dut 
the  S.  wall  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  western  wall  of  the 

garam  are  |>recisely  those  puts  of  the  wall  the  external 
itures  of  which  betray^  a  Herodian  origin.  Smith's  contention, 
further,  that  the  dimenuons  of  the  Herodian  temple  as  given  by 
Joacphus,  entirely  exclude  the  sacred  rock  from  the  temple 
unuts  can  hardly  be  maintained,  as  will  presentljr  be  shown. 
Horeover,  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  his  argument 
Ikils  in  view  of  Ute  Ue  of  the  ground,  as  can  very  well  be  seen 
firom  his  own  map :  between  the  SW.  comer  and  the  NW. 
comer  of  his  temple  area  there  ii  a  difference  of  level  of  ^ofi.; 
between  the  SW.  and  NE.  comer  of  his  temple  court,  a  similar 
difference  erf'  90  ft.  In  other  words :  his  temple  stands  entirely 
on  the  steep  south-western  slope  of  the  ^hill,  and  numerous  sub- 
structions would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  secure  even 
the  small  area  that  was  necessary ;  no  leas  improbable  Is  it  that 
the  temple  should  have  stood  on  a  level  so  considerably  below 
the  tununit  cf  the  hill  with  the  sacred  rock  where  then  was  a 
fine  levd  plateau. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerations  suggested  by  the 
history  of  religion  speak  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
site  of  the  present  dome  of  the  rock.  In  the  East,  from 
the  remotest  andquity  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
sacred  sites  have  always  maintained  themselves  with 
unyielding  tenacity  through  all  religious  changes.  Thus 
there  is  a  high  d^ree  of  probability  that  what  is  to-day 
r^arded  as  the  centre  of  the  whole,  the  sacred  rock  in 
the  mosque  of  'Omar,  the  second  holiest  site  in  all 
Islam,  should  firom  the  first  have  been  a  particularly 
sacred  point.    The  rock  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded 
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as  the  scene  of  the  angelic  appearance  in  3  S.  24,  vrtiich 
marked  the  place  as  a  site  of  a  sanctuary  of  Yahwi  (cp 
Judg.  611  /.  1819).  Thesutementof  theChrontderthat 
Solomon  built  his  temple  here  at  the  thrediing-floor  of 
Oman,  has  every  probalMlity  in  hs  fitvoor.  That  the 
sannity  of  the  place  goes  bade  to  a  still  earlier  time 
is  not  imlikely. 

In  this  case  there  arista  only  the  question  as  to  the  place 
more  precisely  where  the  temple  stood  with  reference  to  this 
sacred  rock.  Several  scholars  (Rceen,  Sdiick,  and  others) 
have  supposed  thai  the  rock  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and 
that  the  ark  stood  upon  it.  This  is  also  an  old  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  traoition ;  that  such  a  tradition  was  current 
among  the  Jews  in  NT  times  is  evident  from  the  Talmudic 
legend  that  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  the  place  of  the  lost 
ark  was  taken  by  a  stone  called  the  'foundadon  stone'  (|aj( 
n^npi  Vftnd  6  3).  Further,  this  stone  was  identified  wiUt 
Jacob's  stone  at  Bethel  (cp  Kashi  on  Gen.  S8  and  Breithanpt's 
notesX  Both  Mohamroeaans  and  Christians  transferred  these 
legends  to  the  ^aljra,  which  the  former  accordingly  venerated 
as  '  a  gate  of  heaven '  (Ibn  'Abd  Rabbih.  'IMd,  S  W).  ^  Moham- 
medan sources  enable  us  to  trace  back  this  identification  to  the 
Moslem  Jew  Wahb  ibn  Monabbib,  who  enriched  Islam  with  so 
many  Jewish  fables  and  died  a  century  after  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs  (Jabari  I571  /;  Ibn  al-Fakih  97/). 
Eutychius,  on  the  other  band,  who  u  the  first  Christian  wntcr 
to  araty  the  Jewish  legend  to  the  Moslem  Sahra,  avers  that  the 
tradition  was  communicated  to  'Omar  by  the  Christian  puriardi 
Sophronius  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem^and  guided  the  caliph 
in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  nis  mosque.  This  ii^tificadon,  Ik>w- 
ever,  is  impossible^  were  it  only  by  reason  of  the  dimensioiis 
of  the  rock  which  is  about  59  ft.  [17.7  metres]  long,  si|  ft.  (!$.« 
metres]  broad,  with  a  height  above  ground  of  4  it,  li  in.  to  6t 
ft.  [i.3^-3  metres].  The  Holy  of  Holies,  which  was  a  cube  cf 
ao  cubits  1  was  too  small  to  contain  it.*  in  other  respects  also 
the  suggestion  is  attended  with  great  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  conditions  of  space;  the  altar  of  burnt -offering 
would  have  to  be  moved  considerably  to  the  E.  of  the  rock, 
thus  leaving  veiv  little  room  for  the  court  which  was  10  ^com- 
modate the  worsnigpera — unless  great  sulwtniaions  on  the  E,  be 
aisuaMd,  which  is  inadmiisible  (see  Palace,  |  4), 

In  a  word,  there  is  everything  in  favour  <^  and 
nothing  against,  the  theory  that  this  rock  was  the  ate 
of  Solomon's  altar  of  burnt-offering  (g  18).  This  would 
fit  in  with  the  view  that  it  was  here  the  angel  stood  at 
the  theophauy.  Further,  on  the  rock  there  has  been 
discovered  a  channel  which  may  perhaps  have  served 
to  carry  off  the  blood  (qi  also  Ebss  and  Guthe, 
FalOstina,  166).  This  channd  was  connected  with  a 
hollow  under  the  stone.  Further  examinadcm  has  not 
been  hitherto  permitted ;  but  it  is  extremdy  probable 
that  this  hollow  is  really  a  cistern  connected  with  the 
general  system  of  conduits  (t^  Conduits,  S  3)>  If  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said  we  may  regard 
this  rock  as  being  the  site  of  Solomon's  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  then  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  lay  to  the 
westward  of  this,  and  its  site  is  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy. 

On  the  text  of  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple, 
cp  what  is  said  elsewhere  with  reference  to  the  descrip- 
ft-  The  TTiatn        °'       Pai^CE,  §  3.    In  the  present 

ImlldlnH.  many  later  additions 

have  been  separated  out,  we  arrive  at  no 
clear  acoounL  Mudi  that  would  be  of  importance  is 
wanting ;  perhaps  its  disappearance  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  firequent  redactions.  How  manifold  these 
were  can  be  seen  in  the  Commentaries  {e.g.,  Benanger, 
Kdnige,  16  f. ).  For  a  reconstruction  of  the  buildings 
some  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  descripUon  of 
Esekid's  temple  (40  ff. ).  True,  his  temple  is  {Hitnarily 
a  work  of  the  inwgination ;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
his  description,  broadly  speaking,  agrees  with  z  K.  6. 
That,  as  a  former  priest,  he  was  fomitiar  mth  the  first 
temple  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  there  is  also  an  d 
priori  probatnlity  that  in  his  description  he  would  follow 
the  lines  of  the  old  temple.  Sutdi  changes  as  he  does 
introduce  are  on  the  one  hand  occasioned  by  his  desire 
for  a  scrupulous  symmetry  in  the  plan  oC  his  temple, 
and  partly  by  his  determination  to  remove  the  dwelling 

'  [It  Is  assumed  throughout  this  article  that  the  longer  cufatt 
of  90.67  in.  i*  meant;  see  Wbichts  amd  Measukbs,  |  i.) 

'  The  threshing-floor  of  Oman  cannot  have  bean  on  the  rock, 
iriiich  has  an  irr^nlar,  not  level,  sorbce. 
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of  the  prince  from  the  temple  bill.  The  features  that 
may  be  traced  to  the  working  of  bis  free  fantasy  are  in 
particular  the  spedScations  regarding  the  courts  and 
the  buildings  contained  in  them.  In  n\atters  where 
these  points  do  not  come  into  question  we  shall  for  the 
most  part  be  safe  in  transferring  his  data  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  earlier  temple. 

The  temple-complex  fell  into  two  divisions — the  main 
Imikliiig,  the  '  bouse  d  God '  properly  so  called,  and 
the  snh^iaiy  buildings  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
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Fig.  X.— Gnimd.plan  of  the  Temple. 

The  main  building  was  a  rectangular  structure  60  cubits 
in  length,  30  cubits  in  breadth,  and  30  cubits  in  height, 
corresponding,  on  the  basis  of  the  cubit  of  20.7  inches, 
ih  round  numbers  to  104,  35,  and  53  feet  respectively. 
It  lay  £.  and  W.,  with  entrance  from  the  £.  The 
measurements  given  above  are,  as  appears  from  the 
descriptioD  of  the  diHr\\ K.  6160,  cp  v.  w),  and  as  b 
confirmed  by  Ezekiel's  account,  the  internal  dimensions. 

On  this  Bssumpdon,  indeed,  we  must  suppose  that  either  the 
tot»l  length  (60  cubits)  or  one  or  other  of  the  detailed  figures 
for  the  Holv  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  ia  incorrectly  given, 
as  the  dividins  wall  between  the  two  must  of  course  have  taken 
Op  some  space.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  given  by  Ezekiel 
(41 15}  as  6  cubits,  a  measure  that  may  also  be  taken  as  apply- 
ing to  the  old  walls.  At  all  events  the  walls,  to  begin  with, 
were  of  considerable  thickness  as  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  for  the  second  and  third  storiei  ■iiGGeiuvdy  thmr  were 
made  thinner  by  rebatemenis  of  half  a  cnUt,  oT  It  may  be  of  a 
whole  cubit  (but  see  below,  1 11). 

Before  the  hiJtal  (^5'.?).  the  Holy  Place,  eastward, 

Stood  a  porch.    Its  length  was  the  same  as  the  Imadlh 
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Fic.  a.->Section  of  the  Temple. 

of  the  house  (so  cubits)  and  it  was  20  cubits  in  depth ; 
but  its  hdght  is  nowhere  given  ether  in  Kings  or  in 
EsekieL    The  paralld  place  in  Chronicles  {3  Ch.34) 
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mentions  lao  cuUts,  vduch  is  a  sheer  impossitnlity.  The 
text  is  hopelessly  corrupt;  the  ao  cubits  of  tf^Pcsh.,  and 
Arab,  are  incorrect  as  spears  from  the  data  as  to  tlie 
height  of  the  pillars  (see  below,  g  12) ;  these  can  hardly 
have  been  taller  than  the  port^.  Our  most  natural  course 
will  be  to  suppose  for  the  porch  a  height  equal  to  that 
of  the  temple  itself,  viz.  30  cubits.  PcttoI  and  Chipiez, 
and  others  with  them,  have  sought  to  justify  the  lao 
cubits  in  Chronicles  by  suggesting  that  the  porch  ms 
nmilar  to  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian  temples ;  but 
neither  the  word  '^l&m  (u^)  nor 
yet  the  other  measurements  would 
be  appropriate  to  a  gateway  of 
this  sort.  In  Ezekiel's  temple 
one  ascended  to  the  porch  by  ten 
steps.  This,  we  may  take  it,  will 
have  been  in  agreement  with  the 
actual  facts. 

The  internal  space  was  divided, 
as  already  sud,  into  two  apart- 

T.lBAvnal  the  larger 

m  front  «id  the 
smaller  behind. 
The  wdl  which  separated  them 
has,  in  Ezdciel's  temple,  a  thick- 
ness of  two  cubits.  From  the 
description  of  the  door  it  is  clear 
that  in  Solomon's  temple  also 
the  partitioa  consisted  of  a  solid 
wall,  not  of  a  ctuiain  merely.^ 
The  doM-  was  made  of  olive  wocxl 
and  was  pentagonal — i.e.,  the 
lintel  was  not  hcvizontal  but  formed  an  angle  as  Thenius 
righdy  explains,  i  K.  631  (cp  St.  ZATW  Si^i).*  In 
Ezekiel's  temple  a  breadth  of  6  cubits  is  given  to  this 
door  (Ezek.41a);  whether  this  figure  is  applicable  to 
Solomon's  temple  also  we  have  no  materials  for  de- 
temining.  All  that  we  learn  further  about  it  from  our 
present  texts  is  that  it  was  a  folding  door,  was  decorated 
with  carvings  of  cherubim,  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlaid  with  gold.  Thisnotice.  however  (i  K.  633), 
does  not  belong  to  the  old  architectural  description.  If 
the  walls  of  the  Hiidl  and  of  the  d/iir  were  unprovided 
with  caivit^,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  doors  were 
othenrice  treated  ;  and  as  for  the  overlajnng,  we  learn 
from  a  K.  I816  tt»t  it  was  Heidtiah  who  &st  overlaid 
the  temide  doors  mth  gold. 

The  inner  qxutment  (diilr)  was  lower  than  the 
main  building — ^being  only  30  cubits  in  height  It  tlnis 
formed  a  perfect  cube,  20  cubits  in  the  side.  As  we 
can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  the  Holy  of  Holies  as 
being  merely  a  sort  of  low  annex  to  the  temple, 
we  must  suppose  that  above  it  there  was  an  upper 
fJmmher  of  10  cubits  in  height,  and  that  thus  the 
temjde  roof  had  a  uniform  height  of  30  cubits 
from  the  ground.  From  i  K.  Sia  /  (see  Benz.  ad 
lee.)  we  may  venture  to  infer  that  the  inner  room 
was  perfecdy  dark.  This  adytum,  called  later  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  vas  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
temple.    It  was  the  dwelling-place  proper  of  the 

'  According  to  a  Ch,  S 14  ..there  was  «  curtain  before 
the  entrance  to  the  JMlr:  This  would  not  be  improbable 
in  itself ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  old  description 
of  the  temple  in  Kinp.  Theiuus,  Riehm,  and  others  indeed 
have  found  a  curtain  in  i  K.  6 ai :  'he  drew  [the  curtain] 
across  with  chains  of  gold,*  etc ;  but  if  these  words  beloDg 
10  the  original  text  th^  must  relate  to  the  altar ;  cp  Ban. 

■  The  other  interpretation  (Ges.,  Bihr,  Keil,  and  othets) 
expLins  the  of  t  K.  4  31  as  meaning  that  the  area 

of  tbe  door  was  a  fifth  of  the  entire  snperfidal  area  of  the 
wall.  So  abo  Klostermann  with  cmendalioiL:  the  lintel 
waiafifUi— oftlw  bunmiH  wall,  which  is  eqi^valent 
to  nying  dua  the  breadth  of  the  doorway  was  a  fifth  of 
that  ofthebouM^— in  otlierwon)a4caUts,  Both  exphnariom 
are  veiyfoRad.  ttaails  in  contwt  with  friV3^ '•quani.' 

in  I  ILSssTs. 
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deity,  whose  prowoca  here  was  represented  bj  the  sacred 
trk. 

The  w&IU  of  the  tUSir  were  panelled  with  cedw ;  the  floor 
was  of  cy[K«M  wood.  According  to  the  pretent  text  the  wmII* 
wen  ttlw  oveitoid  with  gold  <i  K.6aa);  tfaia,  however,  ii  a 
later  additian  to  the  text  {iae  below). 

The  anterior  apartment,  the  k&dl,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Holy  I^ace,  was,  as  abvady  mentioned,  40  culnts 
a  Th*  HalT  ^  l*'^'  30  high.  It  also 
™*  floored  with  cypress  and  panelled  with 
cedar,  so  that  of  the  mason  work  nothing 
was  visible.  Here  again  the  sutements  as  to  the  walb 
having  been  overlaid  with  gold  (i  K.On*»aaft)  are 
quite  late  additions  to  the  text  (see  below.  S  9)-  l^i^ 
apartment  also  was  not  particularly  well  lighted.  Since 
the  building  that  surrounded  the  house  was  15  cubits  in 
height  and  the  Mir  had  probably  no  window  at  all,  we 
_  must  suppose  that  such  windows  as  the  apartment  had 
were  situated  above  the  30  cubit  level  of  the  d&tr.  We 
must  further  take  into  account  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
whidi  was  such  that  even  if  the  windows  were  made  so 
as  to  widen  inwards  after  the  manner  of  embrasures  (cp 
I  K.  64  RV"iE),  they  could  not  have  admitted  much 
light.  Add  to  this  that  they  were  provided  with  wooden 
lattices  like  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses  generally  ; 
so  at  least  we  are  to  interpret  the  expression  'd/Hmim 
(irseit;  cp  Benz.  on  i  K.  84).  We  learn  further  that 
the  windows  were  casement  windows — furnished,  that  is 
to  say,  with  wooden  frames  and  not  mere  openings  in 
the  stone  wall,  a  refinement  which  was  unknown  in 
ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Also  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  anterior  room  was  provided  with  posts  of  olive-wood, 
and,  in  contrast  to  that  leading  to  the  Holy  of  HoUes 
(see  above),  was  rectangular  in  shape.  The  door  was 
of  cypress  and  either  half  consisted  of  two  fcddii^  leaves 
which  were  so  connected  in  some  way  with  eac^  other, 
1^  means  of  double  hinges  or  cbamiires,  that  in  enter- 
ing one  did  not  requre  to  open  the  whole  dora*,  but  only 
the  two  inner  leaves.^  TTje  width  of  the  doorway  is  not 
stated  ;  in  Ezekiel's  temple  it  was  10  cubits  (Ezek.  41  a). 
Here  also  are  repeated  the  statements  as  to  overlaying 
with  gold  (i  K,.  635).  More  particularly  it  is  here 
stated  that  the  covering  of  gold  was  fitted  exactly  on  to 
the  engraved  design  (ngn^-nfr  '^^^)-  Thus  the  decora- 
tive vwrk  in  question  did  not  consist  of  figures  carved 
in  relief  (Relie&chnitierrien),  but  of  figures  outlined  on 
the  flat  (Konturenxeiclmun^ni). 

Stade  {ZATtVSt^ff.)  has  shown  that  the  various 
Statements  as  to  the  overlaying  of  the  walls  of  the  d/Mr 

M™.^  {w.  ar  aaa  30),  of  the  doors  {mi.  3335), 
7i        °f      cherubim  (».  aS),  and  of  the  altar 

■•""'^  in  the  /t&kal  {v.  m»)  with  gcdd  are  aU 
very  late  additions  to  the  text  Fimn  the  pc^t  of  view 
ol  Uterary  criticism  th^  can  be  shown  to  be  such  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  come  in  at  the  wrong  place  and 
moreover  that,  in  part  at  least,  they  are  absent  from  9- 
Besides,  their  incorrectness  in  point  of  fact  appears  from 
certain  other  data  of  the  OT. 

On  the  occauons  when  the  lem^  u  dcspMled,  the  fbtdgn 
foee  and  King  Ahaz  when  in  fimuicwl  straiti  take  ererythinK  ^ 
value,  but  the  covering  of  gold  is  not  mentioned,  tbmigjt  uu» 
certainly  would  not  have  been  left  untouched  Ittd  it  existed 

a K 14  34  9  K.lii4  IB  17).  On  the  other  hand  we  are  toM  of 
eiektah  that  he  overlaid  the  doors  and  docvpoats  of  tbeAiitdl; 
but  it  was  not  with  gold  (aK.  IBie).  Moreover,  strictly  speaking 
a  covering  of  gold  must  be  regarded  as  incnnpatible  with  the 
carving  on  the  walls.  The  whole  is  taken  from  the  description 
of  the  Tabernacle  with  its  wealth  of  gold  and  transferred  to  the 
temple  of  the  wealthy  king,  which,  it  was  thought,  was  certainly 
not  lets  costly  (see  Benz.  on  i  K.69a). 

That  the  temple  walls  were  adorned  with  carvings  is 
more  credible.  In  Ezekiel's  temple  (41 1?/, )  we  read 
that  the  whole  wall  was  in  like  manner  decorated  with 
carved  cherubim  and  palms,  a  palm  between  two 

1  Ewakl,  Keil,  and  others  think  of  the  doors  as  hoTiuntally 
divided  each  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half,  atwbidi  anty  the 
lower  had  to  be  opcnad  on  entering.  A^unst  this  cp  Thenfui 
on  t  K.034. 
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eberutas.  Here,  however,  great  suspicion  cannot  but 
be  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  relative  notice  (j  K.  618) 
is  wanting  in  O,  that  the  verse  disturbs  the  connection  in 
the  most  violent  way,  and  that  with  its  statement  th>U 
'  all  was  of  cedar '  it  is  incon»stent  with  what  has  been 
said  in  i  K.  615.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  suppontion  that  the  temple  wails  were 
at  a  later  date  decorated  with  carvings  (as  we  are  led  to 
infer  boa  Ezekid).  Elsewhere,  also,  we  read  of  later 
adornments  of  the  temple  (a  K.  128^  99  ISmJi 
234  II /.).  Thus  we  may  safely  regard  the  carvings  as 
having  lieen  the  work  of  a  later  king. 

We  are  not  told  anything  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  roof  of  the  twilding.  Many  scholars,  such  as  Lund 
10  BAAf        ^  aU.-jM.  HeiligMtwier),  Hirt  (see 

h'UkmdmJCilHjie,!;  1843),  take  it  to  have  been  gabled; 
but  according  to  3  K.  28i9  sOlSq  this  cannot  have 
been  the  case  ;  the  roof  was  flat.  It  is  hi^ly  probable 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(see  Palacb),  it  was  made  of  beams  and  planks  of 
cedar.  Upon  this  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  laid, 
for  protection  against  the  wtttther,  a  coating  of  clay, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  or  perhaps  even  sUn  of 
stone.  The  usual  railing  or  battlement  ran  round  it 
(cp  Dt  228).  We  must  assume  some  sort  of  snbsitUary 
arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  beams,  since  cedar 
beams  of  the  length  specified  must  have  bent  if  un- 
propped.  The  text  says  nothing  of  this ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Ldianon,  where  the  span 
was  much  less  (only  is^  cutnts.  about  si|  fL),  we  hear 
of  struts  (lit.  shoiAder-pieces  I  K.7a/-  9.  see  Bens. 
ad  he.  and  PALACE,  §  5,  with  illusL }  on  the  pillars  whidi 
served  as  supports  for  the  beams  of  the  roo£  We  must 
think  of  similar  supports  projecting  firom  the  walk  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  building. 

The  main  building  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
(N.,  W,,  and  S.)  by  a  side  building,  or  yasu£  (^, 
AV  ■  chamber,'  RV  '  story  *)  in  three  stories 
J^™""  containing  'side  diambos,'  slld'etk  (rtpSx 
"™"^AV  'Chambers';  cp  Erek,41s/).  Tte 
under  story  was  5  cubits  broad,  the  middle  one  6  cuUts, 
and  the  upper  7.  The  increasing  width  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  by  narrowing  the  temple  wall,  whidi 
diminished  in  thickness  by  successive  steps  or  rebate- 
ments  on  the  outside  (i  K.66  RV).  Thus  the  cedar 
beams  which  formed  the  floors  (and  the  roofs)  of  the 
nde  chamben  were  not  built  into  the  temple  wall  but 
rested  upon  the  rebatement  (cp  fig.  3). 

Stade  has  conjectured — what  is  not  at  all  improbable — that 
this  was  alto  the  case  with  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ude-building- 
In  that  case  the  differential  breadth  of  i  cubit  fiilU  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  walb ;  the  thickness  of  the  temi^e  wall  there- 
fore diminished  with  each  story  by  only  half  a  cubit,  which  i* 
mach  the  more  probable  view.  On  this  baus  we  shall  have  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  wall  at  the  base  of  the  middle  story  wm 
stiU  5(  cubits  thick,  at  the  base  of  the  uiner  story  5  cubtt^  and 
above  the  upper  story  4  cubits  thick  (see  te.  9).  The  thicknen 
of  the  exteraal  walls  of  this  subudiuy  building  is  not  given  in 
I  K.  Eaduet  gives  it  as  scnbits,  and  tUs  wiU  donbd^  have 
been  the  oU  measurement  (Bzak.  41  ^ 

The  height  of  each  story  from  floor  to  ceiling  was  5 
cubits  (i  K.  0io),  and  thus  the  tm^t  of  the  whole 
structure  over  15  cubits  (3x5  cubdts,  plus  the  thickness 
of  floors  and  roof)-  The  nttmt)er  the  side  chambers 
is  not  stated  in  Kings,  but  in  Ezduel  it  is  givm  as  30 
(or  33)  for  each  story  (cp  Comill  and  Bertholet  on 
Esdc.  416).  Thus  they  were  very  small ;  but  this  need 
not  cause  us  any  difficulty,  as  they  were  not  used  as 
living-rtx>ms  but  only  for  storage  of  temple  lumiture 
and  the  like.  We  are  left  entirely  without  informatKMi 
as  to  the  windows  of  the  side  building.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  r^ard  to  the  only  door  we  leam  that  it  was 
on  the  S.  side  (i  K.  88).  The  passage  from  one  stoiy 
to  another  was  by  means  of  steps,  or  more  probacy 
ladders,  through  openings  in  the  roof  ( i  K.  68).  ^  That 

1  ZsAm,  O'SSi  ii  usually  rendered  as  meaning  a  windinc 
Maircasflk  For  diit  midering  reUance  b  chiefly  placad  on  • 
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the  several  chambers  of  m  story  coniinanicated  with  each 
other  by  means  of  doors  ntay  be  taken  for  granted. 

In  front  of  the  porch  of  the  temple  stood  at  the 
entrance  two  bronze  pillars  cast  by  Huram-Abi,  a 
1ft.  Thm  nU1>r«  Tynan  artificer  (see  Hisam  9} ;  for 
nt^rJir,         further  details  See  below.  also  JACHIN 
«  DEonn.  ^  ^^^^ 

was  the  one  on  the  right — i.e.  S. — BO'ac  that  to  the  left 
cr  N. ;  but  what  the  names  mean  we  do  not  know. 
Thdr  precise  portion  is  a  much  disputed  p<HnL  Many 
scholars,  including  Nowack  (//A  233/ ),  hold  that  tbey 
were  engaged  in  the  portal  of  the  porch  itself  and  that 
the  lintd  rested  upon  tbcm.  For  this  view  reliance  is 
placed  mainly  on  Ezek.  104g,  where  two  columns  to 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  mentioned  over  and 
above  the  pillars  of  the  porch.  This  evidence,  however, 
is  not  conclusive.  To  begin  with,  the  very  drcumstance 
that  Ezdciel  does  not  give  the  oolomns  the  names 
handed  down  by  tradition  is  in  itself  noticeable.  It  is 
very  questionable,  too,  whether  E^zekiel  has  these 
columns  in  bis  mind  at  all,  and  whether  he  has  not 
rather  dropped  them  altc^ether  as  be  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  brazen  sea  and  the  lavers.  In  0  (i  K.  7  45) 
is  preserved  the  informaticm  that  there  were  yet  other 
fHlUrs  in  the  temple ;  these  cannot  wdl  have  stood  any- 
where else  than  in  the  porch  where  those  of  Esekiel  also 
are  found ;  or,  if  we  are  to  identify  the  latter  with  Jacbin 
and  Boaz.  it  still  remains  very  possible  that  he  deliber- 
ately not  only  suppresses  their  names  but  also  assigns  to 
them  a  quite  different  place  which  deprives  them  of  all 
special  ngnificanoe.  Some  special  ngnificanoe  they 
must  certainty  have  had  originally ;  the  mere  &ct  Ot 
thdr  having  special  names  would  be  enoi^b  to  prove 
this :  there  would  be  no  point  in  it  if  tbey  were 
architectural  ornaments  merely.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
assign  to  them  a  structural  value  as  supporting  the 
roof,  for  it  is  certain  that  th^  did  not  stand  in  the 
inside.  There  is  to  be  con- 
sidered also  the  (iirther  cir- 
cumstance that  there  were 
quite  analogous  pillars  in 
other  Semitic  temples  as 
well.  In  temples  of  Baal 
they  are  quite  usual ;  the 
sanctuary  of  Melkanh  at 
Tyre  for  example  had  two 
costly  pillars  in  wtuch 
Melltarth  was  worshipped 
(Herod.  244).  The  an- 
nexed figure,  representing 
the  temple  at  Paphos  on  a 
coin,  exhibits  the  two 
pillars  standii^  wholly  de- 
tacbed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance.  In 
front  of  the  temple  at  Heiiapolis,  also,  were  similar 
Irillars  (WRS,  Xel.  Sem.^  908,  488).  Since  the 
tem[de  of  Solomon  was  assuredly  affected  by  Syro- 
phcenician  influences  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that 
in  it  Jachin  and  Boaz  had  a  significance  analogous 
to  that  of  the  other  pillars  just  alluded  to ;  namely, 
that  they  were  symbols  of  the  deity.  In  that  case 
their  origin  will  have  to  be  sought  in  the  andent 
MossiMA  which  used  to  be  customary  objects  in  all 
Semitic  sanctuaries,  including  those  of  andent  Israel 
(see  Massebah;  also  Bens.  NA  379/  :  WRS,  Xei. 
Sem.^  Z91,  n.  x). 

fcAucri)  irifiavit).  ThU,  however,  is  not  a  tranilation  of 
but  proceeds  upon  another  TcadineCBeiu.  aJUc.).  In  bulldinKi 
of  the  ancient  E.  no  trace  of  winding  staircases  has  anywhere 
becD  found,  and  it  is  therefore  very  improbable  that  they  are 
Bentioiwd  iietc.  Levy  (.JVf/WB)  points  out  that  the  opening* 
in  tlM  rooA  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  which  the  workmen  were 
let  down  (see  below,  |  33)  are  called  (cp  MiddBtk,  ij). 
Thus,  as  Stade  has  rendered  pnlMble,  we  shall  most  likslyhavc 
to  think  of  openings  pronded  with  tr^>-doan  and  mcned  by 
ladders  or  trap-stain. 
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This  is  itot  equivalent  to  saying  that  as  late  as  Solomon's  time 
these  pillars  were  still  r^araed  as  symbols  of  Vahwi  ;  we  can 
equally  well  suppose  that  they  were  set  up  in  accordance  with 
an  ancicDt  custom  no  longer  understood,  or  simply  in  imitation 
of  Pboenician  models.  If  the  view  just ,  taken  oe  correct,  it 
becomes  easy  to  undeivtand  why  Eaeiuel  should  have  tptoied 
them,  or  have  sought  to  disguise  their  original  mewuiig  by 
reducing  them  to  mere  supports  of  the  roof.  Attd  if  so  It  abo 
becomes  highly  probable  that  the  Chronicler  is  right  in  uiigning 
them  a  position  in  front  of  the  temple  (V^'nn  'IflT^f).    It  would 

not  be  eaw  to  guess  how  b«  could  have  come  to  place  them  so 
unless  be  bad  some  old  source  to  go  upon,  for  tbe  iDeaning  of 
the  piUais  offered  above  was  certainly  unknown  to  him. 


Fig.  4.— Glass  bowl  with  representation  of  Templa. 

The  view  that  tbey  occui»ed  detached  portions  in 
front  of  the  temple  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting  repre* 
sentation  of  the  Jewish  temple  found  upon  a  glass  bowl 
of  tbe  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.  which  shows  two 


souaornsT 

?  ?  >  ?  T 


Fig.  s— Braien  pillars. 


quite  detached  pillars  near  the  enttance.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  pillars  has  been  preserved  in  a  three- 
Said  form  (i  K.7i5-n  41/.  a  Ch.3is-i7  Jer.&29t-s3 
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a  K.  25 17),  in  accordance  with  which  Theniiu  was  able 
to  restore  the  text  of  the  account  with  considerable 
accun^.  Each  of  the  pillars  was  18  cubits  (about  30  ft. ) 
in  bd^t,  and  13  cubits  (0  wrongly  14  cubits)  in  circum* 
ference.  They  were  hollow,  the  brass  being  4  finger- 
breadths  in  thickness.  Each  was  surmounted  a 
molten  chapiter,  or  capital,  5  culnti  in  bei^L  The 
cq>itals  were  cowed  with  bronze  net-work  whicji  was 
sorrounded  by  two  rows  of  pom^rranates.  The  one 
questionable  datum  is  that  of  i  K.  7 19  where  the  mean- 
ing can  be  either  that  the  capitals  were  curved  outwards 
at  the  top  after  the  fashioa  of  lilies  (as  is  also  said,  for 
examfde,  ct  the  brazen  sea),  or  that  above  tbe  capitals 
there  were  lily-shaped  additions  (cp  Bene  on  i  K.7 is). 

The  temple  vras  surrounded  by  a  court,  called  the 
'inner'  court,  as  distinguished  from  the  great  court 
u.  CmiFfc   B'icl(>^"S  ^  entire  citad^    This  inner 
■ndn^M.  ***   surrounded   by  a  wall  of 

"  three  connes  of  hewn  stone  surmounted 
bjr  a  course  of  cedar  beams  (iK.  636).  As  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  court,  its  entrances,  or  any  other 
ardiitectural  details  the  description  in  i  K,  says  nothing. 
The  measurements  in  Ez^el  (too  x  100  cubits)  are 
not  to  be  transferred  to  the  old  temple,  since  with 
that  prophet  tbe  court  had  quite  a  different  function. 
He  malces  it  accessible  to  the  priests  alone ;  whence 
the  Chronicler  actually  describes  it  simply  as  the  '  Court 
of  the  Priests '  (u'VlBn  iwf ;  a  Ch.  49).  In  ancient  times 
and  down  to  Ezdciel's  day  ereryoiie  had  free  access  to 
it ;  it  was  a  place  of  public  assembly  as  we  can  see 
from  such  pass^es  as  Jer.  35 36 10  a  K.  12 n.  For 
the  position  it  occupied  in  the  complex  of  buildings,  see 
Palace,  8  3.  In  Jer.  88 10  it  is  quite  rightly  designated 
as  the  '  upper  forecourt '  as  it  was  higher  up  than  the 
great  palace  court.  By  the  '  new  gate '  one  went  down 
from  it  to  tbe  king's  house  (Jer.2dio  8610).  This 
designation  '  new  giUe'  telts  us  that  it  must  have  been 
restored  by  some  later  king ;  for  of  course  there  can  be  no 
question  of  an  entirely  new  gate,  such  as  had  never  stood 
there  before  ;  there  must  always  have  been  some  way 
by  which  the  king  could  pass  northwards  from  his  palace 
to  the  sanctuary.    The  same  will  bold  good  also  of  the 

■  upper '  gate  which  according  to  2  K.  15  35  was  built 
by  Jotham :  here  also  we  have  to  do  merely  with  a 
restoration  of  an  ancient  gate.  We  may  with  consider- 
able confidence  seek  for  this  gate  on  the  vppar,  that 
is  on  the  northern,  side  of  the  court,  and  thus 
identify  it  with  Ezekiel's  '  north  gate'  (83  9>)  and  with 
Jeremiah's  'upper  gate  of  Benjamin'  (20a),  since  the 
road  to  Benjamin  lay  northw^.  If  this  N,  gate  is 
called  the  gate  of  the  altar  in  Ezek-Sis  we  shall  best 
etplain  the  designation  as  referring  to  the  bet  that  it 
was  tRe  people's  usual  way  of  access  to  the  altar. 
Other  expositors  (such  as  Graf)  think  of  a  K.  16 14 
where  we  are  told  that  Ahaz  set  up  the  okl  altar  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forecourt  This  N.  gate  appears  also  in 
Ezekiel's  temple  as  the  chief  entrance  (469  4038^). 
Whether  Solomon's  temple  had  a  third  gate — to'  the  £. 
— is  not  certain ;  but  It  is  probable.  £:zeklel'g  temple 
has  one  such  gate  which  is  opened  only  on  Sabbath  and 
feast  days  and  reserved  for  the  prince  (Ezek.  46^). 
But  in  the  old  temple,  where  the  royal  palace  stood 
immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  court,  the  king  of  course 
ai^iroached  the  sanctuary  direct  from  his  house.  If, 
acctvdingly,  the  Chronicler  (i  Ch.9t8)  Kpvaiu  of  a 

■  king's  gate,'  there  are  only  two  |K)subilities ;  either  he 
means  the  S.  gate  and  is  to  this  extent  aware  of  what 
the  ancient  conditions  were,  or  he  means  the  E.  gate, 
in  whidi  case  he  is  simply  transferring  without  criticism 
to  the  older  period  the  circumstances  which  existed  in 
his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Jer.  38 14  we  read 
of  a  third  entrance,  and  such  a  third  gate  can  best  be 
looked  for  on  the  E.  side.  The  mention  also  of  three 
'keepers  of  the  threshold'  (a  K.  26i8  Jer.  62a4)  pointa 
to  the  existence  of  three  gates.  We  further  learn  erf 
the  temple  court  that  it  was  already  paved  in  tbe  pre- 
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exilic  time  (a  K.  16  tj).  So  also  that  in  the  same  period 
there  were  'chambns'  in  it.  Jer.  864  mentions  a 
■chamber  of  the  princes'  (li&aih  kas-idrim,  Dnbn  rad^) 
which  was  above  a  '  chamber  of  Maasaah,  the  keeper 
of  the  threshoM,'  and  adjoined  that  of  the  'sons  of 
Hanan.'  Accocding  to  Jer.  86m  Bantdi  read  the  book 
of  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  Ae  diamber  of  Gemariah, 
wbicb  was  sitoalcd  at  the  eatry  of  the  New  Gale;  Hm 
we  are  doubtless  to  understand  partly  chambers  which 
served  as  lodging  for  various  officuls,  partly  store- 
rooms for  temple  equipments.  In  the  temple  of 
Ezekid  a  series  of  cells  are  provided  for  the  priests  00 
tbe  N.  and  &  side  erf  the  court  (Esek.  4O44  J?  42i  J'.). 

Tbe  sacred  c^ect  far  txctllmet  in  this  royal  seat  of 
worship  was  the  ark  of  Yahwi  (see  Ahk)  which  had  its 

14.  Eqalpmaut ;  P>*«*  *^  A^?*""  datr).  tbe 
dark  inner  chamber,  and  in  tbe 
ancient  view  represented  the  presence 
of  the  deity.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  tbe  temple  of 
Solomon  this  special  significance  of  the  ark  weakened 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  two  cherubim.  These  stand  10 
cubits  high,  thdrwitigseachmeasiirescubits;  thewings 
stretching  inwards  tMich  one  another  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  house,  those  stretching  outwards  touch  respectively 
the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  the  dJ^tr.  Their  faces  are 
turned  towards  the  E.  Beneath  the  wings  that  touched 
one  another  was  the  ark.  On  the  form,  origin,  and  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  see  Cherub  (cp  also  Benz.  or  i  K. 
630).  What  is  of  special  interest  to  note  here  is  that 
the  dwmbs  are  the  bearers  of  Yahwi,  the  signs  aitd 
witnesses  of  his  presence  (Ezek.  IS1019/} ;  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  read  of  Yahwi  as  throned  above 
the  cherubim  (Ps.  18 10  [n]),  and  the  name  Yahwi,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  now  receives  the  addition  '  who  ^tleth 
upon  the  cherubim'  (i  S.44  a  8.63).  In  accordance 
with  this  the  dibtr  is  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
ark  just  as  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca  is  an  extension  of  the 
sacred  st<»e  (see  above,  {  i  end,  a.). 

Another  quite  pecoliar  symbol  of  deity  iriiicb  had 
not  its  like  at  the  other  sanctuaries  was  the  brazen 
__  Tin,  TuF— mi  serp^^t.  NehuStan.  It  stood  in  tbe 
iiMTOmL^  temple— whether  in  tbe  Holy  of  Holies 
*™**'  or  in  the  outer  chamber  we  are  not 
told.  Down  to  Hezekiab's  reformation  incense  was 
cStaeA  to  it.  On  its  origin  and  meaning,  cp 
Nbhushtar.  Tbe  absence  from  the  accounts  (rf  tbe 
temple  which  have  reached  ns  of  any  reference  to 
this,  which  a  later  age  had  learned  to  n^ard  as  an 
idolatrous  object,  is  easily  intelligible ;  and,  besides,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  off-hand  that  tUs  serpent  bad  its 
place  in  the  temple  from  the  first 

In  the  outer  diamber  of  the  illat  stood.  In  front  <rf 
tbe  entrance  to  tbe  d»tr,  the  table  <rf  sbewbread  (i  K. 

la  Tahi*  nt  ®")-    '^'^        *°         ^  *edar  wood 
which  is  not  further  described  in  the 

uewDTeao.  account  of  the  temple  In  i  K..  biu 
Ezekiel's  description  of  tbe  oorrespooding  object  will 
doubtless  apply  here. 

According  to  this,  it  was  a  cubits  in  length  and 
breadth  and  3  in  height ;  doubtless,  therefore,  there  were 
steps  up  to  it  Further,  it  had,  as  was  usual  with 
altars,  'boms' — i.e.,  comer-pieces  resembling  boms 
(Ezek.41ai).  According  to  i  K.6ao/.  it  was  overlaid 
with  gold ;  but  to  this  statement  will  apply  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  correspondii^  statements 
elsewhere  (S  9);  it  is  a  later  addttioa.  Tbe  table 
of  Ecekiel  is  ^in  cedar.  The  use  of  tbe  taUe  is  for 
offering  the  so-called  sbewbread  (see  Sacrifice,  ^  14. 
34  a).  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  out  from  Solomon's 
temple  the  existence  of  an  altar  of  incense  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  Keil  and  others  will  have  it  that  this  is  the 
altar  in  question.  A  table  of  cedar,  however,  even  if 
thinly  plated  with  gold,  would  be  useless  for  tbe 
purpose  of  burning  incense.  Moreover,  tbe  offering 
of  sbewbread  indeed  is  attested  from  an  early  date  {cp 
z  S.  2i),  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  n^ular  oflerfaog 
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of  incense  such  as  would  have  demanded  a  special 
altar.  In  i  K.  748  an  altar  of  inoense  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  taUe  for  the  shew  bread ;  but  both  this 
verse  and  that  immediately  following  it  are  later 
additions  to  the  account  of  the  teniple  (see  Benz.  ad 
he. ),  In  ch.  6  there  is  nothing  of  any  suc^  altar,  which 
indeed  makes  its  appearance  only  in  hiter  strata  of  P. 

Similarly,  it  is  only  in  a  late  appendix  (i  K,749) 
that  the  golden  candlesticks  said  to  have  been  made  \/f 
17  Tlw      Solomon  are  mentioned.    When  this 


candleailokB. 


is  said  it  is  not  of  course  meant  that 


there  were  no  candlesticks  at  all  in 
the  temple.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  to  keep  a  light  or 
lamp  constantly  burning  in  dwellings  ;  if  at  the  present 
day  in  conversing  with  fellahin  or  bedouin  of  Palestine 
one  says  '  He  sleeps  in  the  dark,'  what  is  meant  is  that 
he  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  buy  himself  a  drop  of  oil. 
The  Hdirew  expression  that  speaks  of  a  man's  lamp 
as  having  gone  out,  meaning  that  he  and  his  family 
have  disappeared,  is  analogous  (cp  Jer.  25io);  see 
Lamp.  This  custom  makes  it  probable  that  a  light 
was  also  burnt  in  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of 
Yahw£ ;  according  to  i  S.  83  this  was  the  case  during 
the  ni^t  at  all  events.  From  what  has  been  said  above 
(S  7/ )  as  to  the  lighting  of  the  kOtdl  it  will  also  be 
apparent  that  the  use  of  artificial  light  in  the  temple 
cannot  have  been  out  of  place ;  we  shall  not  en- 
theref<}re  if  we  suppose  that  Solomon  caused  lampstands 
to  be  made  by  Huram-Abi — of  bronze,  however,  not 
of  gold.  The  ntunber  10,  too,  can  hardly  be  right ; 
as  tiie  tabernacle  bad  only  one  candlestick  it  would 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assume  but  one  for 
the  temple  also.  That  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
candlesticks  in  a  K.  25 14  /.  may  be  due  to  accident 
merely  (cp  Jer.  S2 19,  which  verse,  however,  is  r^arded 
by  Stade,  in  view  of  Ex.  2639,  as  an  interpolation ;  see 
ZATWZ  [1883]  173/).    Cp  Candlestick. 

In  9  Cb>  4t  roention  »  also  made  of  ten  tables,  five  on  the 
S>  and  five  on  the  N.  side  of  the  sanctuar)-.  These  are  oflea 
explaiiwd  (as  for  example  by  Keil)  as  having  been  intended  for 
the  shewbiead,  but  certainly  not  correctly  (see  above,  cp  3  Ch, 
13 II  20 13} :  they  are  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
M  the  ten  candlMticks  (see  Bertbeatt  on  b  Cb.  4 19). 

To  the  temple  service  also  pertained  of  cottrse  a  varied'  of 
minor  fumishmgs,  such  as  knive^  forks,  dishes,  and  (he  Uke. 
In  I  these  are  introduced  by  a  later  hand  and 

lepreaented  as  baring  been  of  gold.  In  the  original  description 
they  were  either  passed  over  without  mention,  u'_lhey  oave 
been  removed  fiom  it  to  make  room  for  this  later  notice. 

In  the  forecourt,  due  E.  from  the  temple  entrance, 
stood  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering.  In  our  present 
1>         twmiM  ^'^^  wholly  undescribed. 

atto^^  *  description  of  it  once  stood 

in  this  place,  and  that  Solomon  caused 
an  altar  tif  bronze  to  be  inade  by  the  same  Tyrian 
artiticer  who  cast  the  other  pieces,  are  facts  attested  by 
I  K.  S64,  cp  a  K.  16to^  A  later  redactor  stumbled 
at  this,  for  in  his  view  there  already  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tabernacle  an  altar  which  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  temple.  Here  also  we  may,  generally 
speaking,  suppose  Phoenician  influences  to  have  been 
at  work.  The  mere  fact  that  the  altar  was  of  bronze 
shows  this,  for  in  old  Israelite  pnwtice  altars  were  made 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stone ;  cp  the  law  of  the  altar  as 
laid  down  in  Ex.  2034^  In  't  Ch.  4i  some  additional 
data  are  given  as  to  ^e  size  of  this  altar  ;  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  10  cubits  in  height  and  ao  in  length 
and  breadth.  These  are  the  measurements  of  Ezekiel's 
altar,  and  may  safely  be  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  ancient  altar,  which  in  other  respects  also  must 
have  been  the  prototype  of  that  of  Ezekid.  The 
dimensions  given  (30  x  30  cntrits)  will  therefore  apply 
to  the  area  of  the  base,  from  which  the  altar  rose  in 
three  successive  stages  each  diminishing  by  3  cubits ; 
the  lowest  was  a  cubits  and  each  of  the  other  two  was 
4  in  height.  The  actual  hearth  was  la  cubits  square, 
and  it  was  reached  means  of  steps.  Cp  further 
Altab. 
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To  the  service  of  the  altar  belongad  a  variety  of  utenuls 
which  were  also  cast  by  Hunm-At^  See  BenzingeT  on  i  K. 

?  40  45 ;  Altar,  i  9. 

Between  the  altar  and  the  porch,  to  the  SE.  of  the 
temple  building,  stood  the  great  brazen  sea  (i  K. 
19  ThahraMn  ^   '°  probable  shape  and 

■M.  and  la^^  significance  of  which  see  Sea  (Brazen). 

ana  imvwra.  ^  brazen  sea  belong  the  ten 
wagons  (AV  bases,  n^jbp.  mStStOtk)  with  lavers,  whidi 
were  arranged,  five  on  the  S.  side  and  five  on  the  N., 
of  the  temple  (i  K.  7a7-39). 

The  text  of  the  description  of  these  laveis  is  extraordinarily 
corrupt,  and  inasmuch  as  the  parallel  description  the 
Chronicler  is  no  longer  extant,  whilst  the  LXX  offers  but  few 
data  on  which  a  restoration  could  proceed,  it  is  by  no  meaiu 
easy  to  amend  it  satisfactorily,  and  many  details  in  the  descrip- 
tion, after  every  effort,  still  remain  obscure.1  llie  following 
description  rests  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  npon  wUu 
Stade  proceeded  in  1883  (so  also  Benz.  a/ Jlic.);  in  many  details 
Stade  has  since  (1901)  preferred  a  different  inttyprtfation.  The 
various  particulan  cannot  be  difcossed  here. 


Fk.  6.— The  bnaen  laver. 

The  wagons  which  support  the  lavers  are  4  cutnts  in 
length  and  iHcadth  and  3  in  height.  Their  sides  are 
not  of  massive  plates  but  consist  of  a  brazen  framework 
ornamented  with  ties  or  cross-pieces  of  brass  (Misg/r3th, 
EV  'borders').  The  ties  were  subsequently  removed 
by  Ahaz  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  so  that  the  frames 
alone  were  left  (a  K.ldt;).  Frames  and  ties  were 
decorated  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherutnm.  The  whole 
structure  was  carried  on  brazen  axles  and  wheels. 
Upon  each  stand  rested  a  brazen  laver,  of  40  baths 
capacity  (see  Weights  and  Measures,  §  3[ii.]),  having 
a  diameter  of  4  cubits  (equal  to  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  stand).  The  sutement  as  to  the  cubic  capacity 
accords  with  the  diameter  given  (see  Sea  [Brazen]), 
but  the  lavers  were  certainly  shallower,  and  we  must 
also  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  As  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  lavers  were  mounted  in  the  stands 

1  Cp  Ewald,  cm.  Ctt,  Naekr.,  1859,  pp.  131^,  /oMh.  /. 
UU.  WU*entek.  10273,  and  fffVW  8333./;  Sud*.  ZATW, 
1883,  and  1901,  i45#:;  Bom.  in  AT/^C  (AM*.) ;  Kittel  in  HK 
(JtrA«.X  and  art.  Lavsk. 
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tbe  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  a  sort 
of  hollow  cylinder  rested  upon  the  stand  and  was  firmly 
fixed  to  it  by  means  of  ties  and  struts  ;  tbe  upper  end 
<^  this  cylinder  supported  the  laver.  At  a  later  date 
these  lavers  proved  stumbling  Uocks  as  wrell  as  the 
braaeo  sea.  They  an  absent  alUw  ^om  the  temple 
of  Etekiel  and  from  tbe  tabernacle  of  P.  In  lavers 
and  sea  alike  we  may  therefore  safdy  conjecture  the 
original  meaning  to  hkoe  been  a  symbolical  one.  Tlie 
cherubtms  and  animals  with  which  they  were  adorned 
had  at  first  assuredly  a  mythological  significance. 
Nowack  and  others  with  some  probability  bring  the 
lavers  into  conoectioa  with  die  chariot  of  the  cherubim 
in  Ezek.  1 ;  there  the  cherubs  are  tbe  bearers  of  the 
cloud-throne,  here  of  the  collected  waters.  K<»ters 
{TA.T,  1879,  p.  455)  expktined  them  as  symbolising 
the  doods.  This  is  possible  (see  Sea,  Brazen),  but 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty.  The  Chronicler 
disposes  of  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  connected  with 
th^  vessds  by  assigning  to  lavers  and  sea  alike  a 
highly  prosaic  function,  that  of  supplying  the  water 
required  in  connection  with  tbe  sacrifioes.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  were  conspicuously  well  adapted 
for  any  sudi  purpose. 

If  we  proceed  next  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  whole  temple  plan,  it  is  plain  at  the  very 

90  MmtiItiv  outset  that  it  reproduces  the  funda- 
and  oSSiS  *^Pt^'.!!!S  S^'nijic  «anctuaiy. 

Hwv»  jMMb  senae  already  set  forth  (see  1 1).  The 
essential  feature  is  the  little  cella,  the  d/Mr,  where  the 
deity  himself  is  conceived  of  as  present  in  mysterious 
gloom.  In  front  of  this  is  a  greater  hall,  comparable 
to  the  audience-chamber  of  human  kings,  where  the 
deity  receives  the  adoration  of  his  worshippers.  Finally, 
fn  front  of  the  building  is  an  opm  space  with  its  altar, 
where  the  peofde  can  gather  together  around  the 
sacrifice  in  reverential  stillness. 

'i*his  ground  plan — tbe  tripartite — is  ojmmon  to  the 
temples  of  various  peoples.  It  is  seen  particularly 
clearly  in  Egyptian  temples,  which  has  led  many 
scholars  (Bens.  /JA,  385)  to  think  of  a  preponderant 
Egyptian  influence  hoe.  There  are  other  c(»^dera- 
tions.  however,  which  serve  to  render  this  less  probable. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Solomonic  buildings  Syro- 
Phoenician  influence  is  quite  unmistakable  (cp  Palace). 
Phoenician  architects  built  temple  as  well  as  palace,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  embodied  their  ideas  in  both. 
In  pmnt  of  fact  all  the  noteworthy  features  of  a  distinc- 
tive kind  in  the  temple  buildings  of  Solomon  have  been 
discovered  also  in  the  temples  of  the  northern  Semites. 
Puchstein  {/ahri.  d.  kaiierl.-deutschen  arch&ot.  Inst. 
7 13).  on  the  basis  of  a  comparative  survey  of  the  extant 
arciiitectural  remains,  thus  characterises  the  Syrian 
temple  ;  '  To  judge  by  the  (as  yet  not  very  numerous) 
certain  examples  of  Syrian  temple-architecture,  a  com- 
plete old  Syrian  temple  consisted  of  portico,  cella.  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  side-buildings.  Portico  and  side-buildings 
are  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  bdngdispensed  with 
according  to  circiunstanoes.  The  Holy  of  Holies  can  be 
open  or  closed,  on  a  level  with  thecellaor  above  it,  semi* 
circular  or  ai^^ar,  and  the  side-buildings  can  be  either 
divided  or  undivided. '  Robertson  Smith  (art.  *  Temple ' 
in  £tuy.  Brit.9i)  poiots  especially  to  the  temple  at 
Hiera{>o]is  {Mdiiig),  which,  as  described  Lucian, 
offers  an  exact  parallel.  It  faced  the  E.  and  had  two 
cellseanda/mMo;.  In  front  of  the  door  stood  a  brasen 
altar  in  a  mlled  court.  This  walled  court  is  also  one 
of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Syrian  temple 
(cp  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Arckitectura  Numitmalica, 
London,  1859;  KKnan,  Mission  dePhinieie;  Perrotand 
Chipiez,  Art  in  /ud.).  On  details  of  de<wration,  cp 
CHERt;B,  The  palm  tree,  likewise  so  [wominent  a 
wtotif  in  the  temple,  is  also  c»w  of  the  commonest 
symbols  in  Phoenician  art 

When  Solomon  bnilt  his  temple,  it  Was  as  a  royal 
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private  chapel,  one  sanctuary  among  many,  and  not 
21  wiafciurg  of  Toost  Eamous  of  these  ;  the 

Mtm^Sm  "^'^^^^  sanrtuaries  of  Bethel,  Beer- 
fatwi^a  sheba,  Dan,  etc.,  long  continued  lo 
^™*'^*  rank  far  above  it  in  tbe  popular  esti- 
mation. The  development  in  the  standing  of  the 
temple  and  its  importance  in  the  histoy  of  brad  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  here  (see  Deuteronomy,  g  13 ;  Israel. 
S  33/  ;  Law  Litbratuke,  g  13) ;  but  it  ftdls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  slwtch  to  trace  the  external 
history  of  the  temple  building  itsdf.  Unfortunately, 
here  also  our  sources  are  iar  from  copious,  and  some- 
times what  has  reached  us  is  fer  from  dear.  Of 
Jehoshaphat  the  Chnmider  relates  {3  Ch.  20  s)  that  he 
built  an  outer  court  The  form  of  the  nMice — that  it 
is  with  an  ■  outer '  court  that  we  are  now  concerned  (see 
above  §  13) — is  doe  to  the  Chronicler;  but  the  feet 
itsdf  need  not  on  that  account  be  questioned.  Under 
Joram,  Ahariah,  and  Athaliah  the  sanctuary  must  have 
been  greatly  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair : 
under  Joash  at  least  extensive  repairs  bad  become 
necessary  (a  K.  124^).  Jotham  built  a  new  gate,  the 
'upper  gate'  <tf  the  minor  fbrecoun  (s  K.I635)  already 
referred  to.  The  '  godless '  Ahaz  also  beautified  the 
sanctuary,  although,  indeed,  this  is  set  down  by  the 
narrator  to  his  discredit ;  he  caused  a  new  and  more 
magnificent  altar  after  the  pattern  be  had  seen  at 
Damascus  to  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  old.  Aftemvards 
indeed  he  found  himself  In  such  monetary  straits  that  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  king  of  Assjrria  be  found  him- 
self compdied  to  strip  oflT  the  ties  (£V  'borders,' 
misgtroth)  of  the  lavers,  and  to  mdt  the  oxen  of  brass 
which  supported  the  brazen  sea  (3  K.  16 14  ff.) — an 
incidental  illustration  of  the  freedom  with  wtiich  the 
kings  acted  within  their  own  private  sanctuary.  In  the 
spoilu^  of  the  temple  it  was  no  other  than  tbe  {Hons 
Heeekiah  who  ftdlowed  the  example  Ahas  had  set; 
after  havmg  fn  prosperous  days  overlaid  the  door-posts 
and  doors  of  the  temple  with  gold,  he  found  it  necessaiy 
to  strip  them  again  to  meet  the  demand  c5  the  Assj-rian 
king  (3  K.  I816).  The  structural  changes  made  in  the 
temple  by  Manasseh  were  connected  with  his  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  eastern  cults ;  on  the  temple  roof  and  in 
the  court  he  set  up  altars  to  the  'host  of  heaven' 
(3  K.23t3) ;  the  houses  for  the  hiowluli  and  tbe 
accommodation  for  the  horses  of  the  sun  (s  K.  2S7it) 
are  doubtless  also  to  be  assigned  to  Manasseh's  rdgn. 
Josiah  removed  all  this,  and  took  in  hand  extensi^'e 
restorations  of  the  temple  fetwic  (3  K.2S5^). 

According  to  our  {maent  accounts  the  temple  was 
plundered  by  foreign  foes  four  times  before  its  final 
destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 

' "  First  by  Shishok  in  Rehoboam's  time  (1 K.  14  3fi) ;  again,  ander 
Joram's  rugn,  by  the  Philistiites  in  conjunction  with  Arab  tribes 
yoel  S,  cj>  a  Cb.  21  id/  3!  i) ;  a  third  time  under  Amaziah  by 
Joash,  king  of  Isiaef  (a  K.  14 14) ;  and  a  fourth  time  unds 
Jeh«achimbyNcbuchaclrenar(aK.X4i3).  These  all  contented 
themselves  with  robbinff  the  temile  oTita  treasuica,  witbont 
carrying  the  work  of  destructioo  brtber  10  fiu'  at  we  know. 

It  was  not  tiU  deven  years  after  the  &«  aiqieanuice 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  that  the  building  Itself  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  after  it  had  been  stripped  of  everything 
valuable, — whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze, — the  pillars 
also  being  broken  up  and  carried  away  (3  K.  2S8^ 
Jer.  52 13  ^  3  Ch.  3fl  i8).  This  was  according  to  the 
MTof  a  K.  on  the  seventh  of  the  fifth  month,  according 
to  Jer.  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  and  acced- 
ing to  tfi-  of  a  K.  26  8  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month. 
The  Talmud  harmonises : — on  the  seventh  day  the 
Chaldxans  forced  the  temple,  on  the  evoiing  of  the  ninth 
they  set  fire  to  it,  and  on  the  tenth  it  was  destroyed. 

Elzekiel's  temple  (Ezek.  40-43)  *  never  got  beyond  tba 

1  The  text  of  Ezdciel's  description  of  his  lempk  b  vtxf 
COmipC.  It  is  iinpoasible  therefore  to  reconstruct  it  wita 
exactitiMle.  Consult  especially  CmdUI's  editiwi  of  tbe  text ;  as 
also  the  commentariea  of  Sinend  and  Bertb^t,  and  tbe 
Ardueoiogiesof  Bendiwo-and  Nowaclb  On  Esekiel's  altar  cp 
ZKIVL,  18B3,  pp.  (nff-l^jr-,  18B4,  pp.  496^ 
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theoretical  stage,  and  remained  always  an  imaginative 
M.  g»vi*l'»  (^(>i>s'™^OD  merdj.  It  demands  some 
notice  hen,  however,  aajpving  expression 
to  a  new  conception  (rf  the  sanctuary  and 
its  significance — new  or  at  least  difiering  from  that 
whicb  finds  expression  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  already  remarked,  the  later 
representation  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  in 
many  respects  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  our  recoa- 
atniction  of  the  earlier  temple.  The  Aindamental  con- 
ception of  the  entire  structure  is  the  strict  separation  of 
saared  from  profane.  The  whole  temple  area  is 
sacrosanct,  and  no  secular  building  of  any  description, 
whether  royal  or  official,  is  allowed  a  place  within  its 
precincts.  The  whole  eastern  hill  is  set  apart  for  its 
exclusive  occupancy.  A  protective  area,  the  land  of 
the  Zadokites,  encloses  it  and  shuts  out  the  rest  of 
Jerusalem.  At  no  point  are  the  city  walls  allowed  to 
be  in  immediate  contact  with  this  land  ot  priests.  A 
similar  determination  to  separate  sacred  ftom  profone 
dominates  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  in  view  that  the  temple  has  two  courts  (whereas 
the  pre-exilic  temple  had  but  one) ;  the  inner  court  is 
accessible  only  to  the  officiating  priests  and  their 
servants  the  Levites.  The  laity  are  restricted  to  the 
outer  court. 

Another  diaractenstic  feature  ctf  the  whole  aiiange- 
ment  is  the  strict  symmetry  observed  throi^hout  The 
fundamental  unit  of  measurement  is  the  length  of  50 
cubits ;  the  buildings  exhibit  by  preference  the  proportion 
of  I  :  2 ;  the  gateways  are  35  cubits  in  width  and  50 
in  length,  the  temple  proper  50  cubits  (from  end  to  end 
100),  the  open  space  sumSunding  the  altar  is  100 
cnhHs  square,  and  so  forth.  The  entire  temple  area  is 
500  cubits  square,  enclosed  by  a  wall  6  cubits  in  height 
and  thickness.  Outside  this  wall  a  fiirther  strip,  50 
cubits  in  breadth,  is  still  reckoned  to  the  holy  territory, 
and  must  not  be  cultivated  even  by  the  priests.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  are  pierced  at  the 
middle  by  great  gateways  (25x50  cubits),  each  with 
sidmoms  and  a  gateway.  These  lead  into  the  outer 
court  which  surrounds  the  inner  to  a  breadth  of  150 
cuhits  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides. 
On  each  of  these  three  sides  are  10  cells — making  a 
total  of  30 — intended  to  be  used  by  the  people  for 
miscellaneous  purposes  such  as  refreshment  and  the  like 
(cp  Ezra  106  Neh.134/.).  In  the  four  comers  are 
lesser  «>urts  separated  off  by  partitions ;  here  are  the 
kitchens  where  the  Levites  cook  the  offering  of  the 
people.  Gateways  carrespoDding  exactly  to  the 
three  gates  just  mentioned  lead  on  the  three  sides 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court.  Within  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  eastern  gate  stand  the  tables 
for  alau^tering  the  sin-  and  trespass -offerings  (or 
burnt  (rfferin^  and  peace-offerings).  At  the  N.  and  S. 
gates  are  chambers  for  the  officiating  priests.  Exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  temple  stands 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  The  temple  t^lding  itself, 
which  stood  on  a  higher  level  reached  by  ten  steps, 
consisted  of  a  porch  (ao  cubits  in  width  and  la  in  depth), 
the  Holy  Place  (40x30  cubits,  inside  measurement), 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (30  x  so  cubits)  and  the  three-storied 
side-buiiding.  The  thidtneas  of  the  walls  was,  in  the 
main  building,  6  cuUts,  and  in  the  side  buiMlng  5  ;  the 
width  of  the  chambers  was  4  cut»ts,  the  total  breadth 
thus  amounting  to  50  cubits.  Tbe  total  length, 
including  the  porch,  was  100  cubits,  outside  measure- 
menL 

As  the  Chronicler  relates,  the  first  care  of  the  exiles 
on  their  return  was  the  restoration  of  divine  worship, 
g,-.!.     Inthefirstinstanoe,  however,  they  con- 

Ubri'itempl***""^  ^T^!"*^  with  setting  up  a 
^™    """Fw*  neiy  altar  of  burnt  oflfenng  on  the  site 

of  tbe  old  {EiraSa;  cp  Hag.  214).    So  much  indeed 

was  evidently  indispensable ;  without  an  altar  there 

could  be  no  sacrifice,  without  sacrifice  no  worship, 
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without  worship  no  Jewish  community.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  returned  exiles  proceeded  to  the 
building  of  a  temple  pnqier.  In  our  present  book  of 
Ezra  indeed  it  is  made  out  as  if  the  work  was  begun 
with  great  zeal  immediately  after  the  return.  It  has 
long  been  recognised,  however,  that  the  representation  in 
Ezra  in  its  essential  features  is  unhistorical  (see  Ekra- 
Nehemiah,  S§fi/->  to,  i6[i]<  17;  Haggai,  %3{i); 
Israel,  §1  53^). 

As  regards  the  build  ng  itself  the  OT  supplies  us  with 
only  a  few  fragmentary  notes,  «4uch  are  but  sparingly 
34.  Heaanra-  supplemented  by  Josephus  and  Pseudo- 
■frrr  H<»itJe'»s  (ap-  Jos.).  The  dimensions 
'  '  of  the  whole  temple  area  are  given  by 
Hecatseus  (ap.  Jos.  e.  Ap.  1 »),  in  so  far  as  he  tells  us 
that  the  court  was  5  plethra  (i.^.,  500  Gk.  ft.  =485^ 
Eng.  ft.)  in  length,  and  100  Gk.  cubits  (  =  145^  ft)  in 
breadth.  Tbe  gates  had  double  doors.  Within  the 
court  stood  the  iUtar  wiiidi  now  was  in  exact  accordance 
vrith  the  precepts  of  the  law,  being  constructed  of 
unhewn  stones  (t  Mace  4  44).  Doubtless  also  it  was 
reached  by  a  sloping  ascent  instead  of  steps.  According 
to  Hecatseus  it  was  as  large  as  that  of  Solomon.  In 
like  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  the 
tabernacle  arrangements,  there  was  but  one  laver  in  the 
court  {Midd.%6\  Ecchis.603:  tbe  latter  passage  is 
certainly  very  corrupt).  Of  the  gates  mcaition  is  made 
in  Neh.  831  of  the  Miphkad  Gate,  and  in  Ndk 
1239  of  the  Prison  Gate,  whicb  last  doubtless  was  on 
the  southern  side,  \\liether  the  cells  and  store-rooms 
{liiksth;  raoTo^/xa}  of  which  we  incidentally  hear, 
were  in  the  court  or  in  the  side-building  of  the  temple 
itself  we  do  not  know.  *  Over  the  Tyropoeon  valley  was 
a  bridge  from  the  temple  area  which  was  broken  down 
by  the  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey ; 
its  position  is  indicated  by  the  so-called  Wilson- 
arch.  When  it  was  erected  we  do  not  know 
(Josephus,  Aftt.  xiv.  4a;  BJ  \.  7a  ii.  I63  vi.  6a).  Like 
Ezekiel's  temple  this  also  had  two  courts  (a&Xof, 
I  Mace.  434  48) :  only — the  point  of  chief  importance 
— the  laity  bad  in  Uiis  case  access  to  the  inner  as 
wdt  as  the  outer  court  and  to  the  altar.  When  on  one 
occasion  Alexander  Janneeus  did  something  that  was 
contrary  to  to  the  sacrificial  ritual,  the  multitude  pelted 
him  with  palm  branches  and  citrons.  It  was  only  in 
consequence  of  this  incident  that  he  afterwards  caused 
a  wooden  enclosure  to  be  set  up  round  the  altar,  the 
space  within  which  was  thenceforth  accessible  to  the 
priests  alone  (Jos.  Ant  xiii.  ISs)-  Tbe  whole  account 
of  Josephus  presupposes  that  until  that  time  the  laity 
had  unhindered  access  to  the  inner  court  and  altar. 
In  this  most  essential  matter  of  the  strict  exclusion 
of  the  laity  from  the  sanctuary  proper,  accordingly, 
we  see  that  tbe  demands  of  E^kiel  and  P  were  not 
carried  out  immediately  but  only  gradually  made  way. 

The  temple  buildinj[  iu«lf,  accordins  to  Exra  6  3,  had  a  breadth 
and  height  of  60  cubits.  But  this  statement  has  do  tati^bctoiy 
sense.  It  is  all  the  less  credible  because  we  are  expressly 
informed  that  this  second  temple  came  so  far  short  of  that  of 
Solomon  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  seen  the  first  it 
appeared  as  nothing  <Hag.  2  3).  Certainly,  therefore,  it  cannot 
have  been  so  very  conaidoably  larger  than  the  other.  Tbe  text 
of  the  passage  is  Dopclculy  cORupt  (q>  alio  Ryitel  and  Boithalat 

As  regards  the  intenial  arrangements,  we  know  that 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  empty ;  tbe  ark  no  longer 
36  Intttmal   ^'i**^    ^  stoite  three  ftagfs%  in 
ajrammmmU.  '^"^  was  laid  in  the  place  of  the 

Day  of  Atonement  could  set  down  his  censer  upon  it. 
It  was  the  foundation  stone  [iben  Slthiyydh)  already 
referred  to  in  §  5 ;  cp  Jos.  B/v.5s.  YSmi^a).  Tbe 
Holy  of  Holies  were  sq>arated  from  the  Holy  Place  hy 
acnrtain(i  &<acc.la>  4si). 

Tbe  Holy  Place,  in  like  manner,  was  closed  by  a 
curtain  ( i  Mace.  451);  within  it  stood,  as  in  the  fiarmer 

1  Cp  T  Macctis  ;  Tea.  Ant,  xLly  ziv-lAa  :  SBaBsglOs 
Neh.8y>1037^.1244^185^ 
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temple,  a  table  of  shewbraod.  The  place  of  the  ten 
candlesticks  (see  §  17)  was  talcen  bf  one  with  seven 
branches  which  was  removed  by  Antiochus  (i  Mace. 
I13).  It  was  restored  by  Judas  the  Maccabee.  The 
Holy  Place  also  contained  the  golden  altar  of  incense. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  was  a  quite  recent 
arrangement,  resulting  from  a  duplication  of  the 
golden  table.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
accounts  continue  to  vacillate  down  to  a  quite  late  dale  ; 
Hecatacus  and  the  author  of  2  Mace.  25,  each  naming 
two  i»eces  of  furniture  in  the  sanctuary ;  the  former 
(Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  aa)  the  ^upAt  and  the  candlestick,  the 
latter  the  incense  altar  and  the  candlestick.  On  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  also,  only  two  pieces  are  shown. 

The  first  temple  resembled  other  temples  of  antiquity 
in  being  built  to  contain  a  visible  symbol  of  the  presence 
M  a  of  the  deity,  namdy,  the  ark,  which 

tlmliL  chambw.    la  the 

'  second  temple  the  adytum  was  empty ; 
but  the  idea  that  the  Godhead  was  locally  present  in  it, 
still  found  expression  in  the  continuance  of  the  altar 
service,  in  the  uble  of  shewbread  (a  sort  of  continual 
lectistemium)  that  stood  in  the  outer  chamber,  and 
above  all  in  the  annual  ritual  ctf  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  the  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
qirinkle  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacriflce  on  behalf  of 
the  people. 

Not  only  in  this  PmiR  but  to  all  others  the  ritual  of  the 
second  temple  was  dominated  hj  the  idea  of  prieHly  media- 
tion, and  the  itated  Mcrificei  of  the  prieit*  on  behalf  of  the 
lie,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  Mated  oblations  of  the 
,  became  the  main  feature  of  the  altar  lervice.  The  lint 
waa  ^imarily  the  rovml  chapel,  and  the  kings  did  as 
they  pleased  m  It  ^  the  sacona  temple  was  the  lanctuaiv  of  the 
priests,  whoee  chief  now  became  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
s^ritnal  head  of  the  people.  In  the  time  of  Eiekiel,  not  only 
laymen  but  nndicamcbed  fonigners  entered  the  sanctuary 
and  acted  u  lovmnts  in  the  sacMd  offices  (Enk.  M  7) :  in  the 
second  temple  the  kuiy  were  anxiously  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  holy  thuigs,  and  even  part  of  the  cour  around  the  altar  was 
feftcad  off,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  a  barrier,  which  only  the 
prims  were  allowed  to  crass  (Jos.  A»t,  %m.  U  5). 

As  r^ards  the  later  history  of  Zerubbabd's  tonple, 
the  subsequent  works  upon  it  and  the  strengthening 
9,1  niatare  ^  surrounding  the  outer  court  are 
.  wamfmj  ajjoQated  with  the  name  of  the  hi^ 
°?^J™  priestSiMOSlI.(Ecclus.60i).  Antiochus 
immf/im.  Epiphanes  not  only  plundered  it,  but 
desecrated  it  by  setting  up  on  the  altar  cS  burnt  i^feriog 
a  small  altar  to  Jupiter  Olympius  (i  Mace.  133^ 
44^  54  aMacc.  8a^).  Three  years  later,  after  the 
reconquest  of  the  city,  Judas  the  Maccabee  restored  the 
temple,  set  up  a  new  altar  with  new  ftuniture,  and 
consecrated  the  building  anew  (cp  i  Mace. i^^ff. 
5s/  a  Macc.105  Jos.  Ant.m.'Jb).  At  the  same  time 
be  fortified  the  tonple  with  high  lowers  and  walls 
(i  Mace.  46067).  SO  that  the  temple  thenceforward 
could  be  regarded  as  the  citadel  proper  of  Jerusalem. 
These  fortifications  were  demolished  by  Antiochus  II. 
Eupator  ( 1  Mace.  6  m) ;  but  they  were  again  restored  by 
Jonathan  (i  Mace.  1236  Jos.  ^»/.xiii.  651),  and  at  a 
later  period  fiuther  strengthened  hy  Simon  (i  Maee. 
I853).  At  the  time  of  Pompey's  uege  (63  B.C.)  the 
temfde  was  an  exceptionally  strong  fortress,  defended 
on  the  northern  and  more  accessible  side  by  towers  aitd 
deep  ditches  {^Ant.x\v.  Pompey  took  it  by  storm, 

but  left  the  sacred  vessels  untouched  (Ant.  xiv.  47). 
Crassus,  on  the  other  hand,  plundered  it  without  mercy 
{Atit.  adv.  7 1,  BJ\.  88).  The  temple  was  again  besieged 
and  stormed  by  Herod ;  like  Pompey  he  eoncentnued 
bis  attack  oa  the  north  side.  In  this  si^  some  of  the 
temple  cUristers  were  burnt  and  some  persons  killed ; 
but  the  desecration  stopped  at  this  (Ant.  xiv.  16a / ). 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (20-19  b.c) 
Herod  the  Great  b^^  to  build  the  temple  anew. 
M.  The  tnnnla  ^'"^  ^  descriptions  in  Josephus, 

OfHtta^  **  '"'^  tempi*  a  ""^  of 

detailsand measurements  in  the  Mishnic 
treatise  MitbHOk.    Josephus  was  binudf  a  priest,  whilst 
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the  Mishnab  was  not  written  till  a  century  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  though  it  uses  tiuditioDs  that 
go  back  to  Levites  who  had  served  in  the  temple.  The 
two  sources  differ  in  many  measurements,  and  the 
Midd6th  appears  to  be  possessed  of  detailed  traditions 
only  fM*  the  inner  temple.  Tbe  state  of  the  evidence  is 
not  such  as  to  allow  a  plan  of  the  temple  to  be  formed 
with  architectural  precision.  The  following  accotmi 
rests  almost  enlirdy  on  Joaq>hus,  «iio,  apart  from 
ctftain  exaggerations  in  detail,  gives  a  saiisfiwtory 
general  account,  such  as  could  be  written  from  memory 
without  notes  and  drawings  (for  literature,  see  §  43}. 

Herod's  motives  in  this  undertaking  were  not  so 
much  religious  as  political.    On  tbe  (me  hand  it  afforded 
»  Hand'a  opportunity  of  giving  some  satis- 

"vS"~  &ctioa  to  the  religious  feelings  (rf  his 
Jewidi  subfecti,  irtiidi  be  had  so  often 
outraged,  and  of  gaining  some  favour  in  |hous  cirdes 
throu^out  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
his  full  share  of  the  passion  for  building,  which  diar* 
acterised  that  age.  After  raising  so  many  splendid 
temples  in  the  various  Greek  cities  of  his  kingdom,  it 
seemed  hardly  fitting  that  the  temple  of  his  capital 
should  fall  bdiind  the  others  in  magnificence.  His 
preparations  for  the  work,  we  are  told,  were  made  on  a 
very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  scale,  so  as  to  spare 
the  Jews  any  apprehension  lest  in  the  event  <rf  his 
death  the  scheme  should  remain  tmcompleted.  In 
other  directions,  also,  he  showed  all  passible  respect 
for  tbe  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  compatriots.  As 
it  was  not  lawfiil  for  any  laymen  to  enter  the  inner 
precincts  of  tbe  temple,  be  fotmd  it  neoessary  to  have  a 
thousand  priests  trainal  as  masons  and  carpenters,  so 
that  the  building  mif^t  be  duly  completed. 

The  rebuilding  meant,  in  the  first  place,  a  consider- 
able enlargement  <A  the  temple  area.  According  to 
to.  Tiaaof  J'*'^"''  fcoount  (^»/.xv.ll3.  A/l») 
ibrmer  area  was  exactly  doubled,  and 
the  perimeter  raised  frraa  fow  stadia 
(/<mAxv.  II3)  to  six  (A/v.Ss).  In  other  words,  the 
breadth  (from  £.  to  W.)  remained  as  before — a 
stadium  [Antxv.W^) — but  the  length  (N.  to  S.) 
was  increased  from  one  stadium  to  two.  The  aviUlable 
level  ground  on  the  temple  hill  was  insufficient  for  a 
plan  so  extended,  and  vast  substructions  on  tbe 
southern  side  became  necessary.  The  whcrfe  S. 
wall  was  new  from  the  fbundatkxL  Even  to-day  tbe 
southern  portion  of  the  temple  area  is  seen  to  rest  on 
immense  arches,  known  in  Arab  traditk>n  as  Solomon's 
stables,  but  really  dating  from  the  time  of  Herod. 

The  whole  area  was  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wall  (^/iv.Sta).  On  the  N.  was  the  gate  Tadi  ofthe 
Mishnah,  which  Josephus  mentions  only  incidentally. 
This,  like  the  gate  Shushan  on  tbe  E.,  whidi  he  does 
not  mention  at  all,  must  have  been  of  minor  import- 
ance ;  the  chief  accesses  were  necessarily  from  the 
lower  city  to  the  S.,  and  the  upper  city  to  the  W. 
beyond  the  T)rropoeon  valley.  The  S.  wall,  says 
Josephiu,  had  gates  in  the  middle  {Ant.  xv.  11 5).  The 
Mishnah  names  them  tbe  two  gates  of  Huldah.  There 
is  a  doaUe  gate  in  the  substructure  of  the  S.  wall. 
350  ft.  from  the  SW.  angle,  and  from  it  a  double 
tunnel  leads  up  to  the  platform.  This  double  gate 
exactly  fits  Josephus's  description.  There  is  also  a  triple 
gate,  600  fL  from  the  SW.  angle,  which  is  prob^y 
to  be  regarded  as  the  second  HuMah  gate.  In  the  W. 
side  the  Mishnah  places  one  gate  (Kiptmus),  while 
Josefdnis  reci^ses  four.  The  DKWt  southerly  is 
necessarily  the  one  which  opened  00  a  flight  of  steps 
descending,  and  then  reascmding  across  the  Tyropoeoo 
to  the  upper  city  opposite.  Now,  at  the  SW.  comer 
of  the  platform,  there  are  still  remains  the  great 
arch  (Robinson's  arch),  which  must  have  belonged  to  a 
bridge  connecting  the  upper  dty  with  the  S.  [>ortico  of 
the  temirie.  Many  scholars  (as,  fw  example.  W.  R. 
Smith,  in  Ency,  Brit.Vi,  s.v.  'Temple')  look  for  this 
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southern  gate  here.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
it  lay  somewhat  fiirther  to  the  N. ,  at  the  point  where, 
tolerably  low  down  in  the  temple  wall,  the  colossal 
lintel  of  a  gate  was  found,  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
The  steps  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  must ,  in  that  case, 
have  been  inside  the  gate,  as  hie  gate  itself  was  not  far 
above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Comparing 
B/ii.  I63  vi.63  V,  43,  we  see  that  the  embankment  also 
earned  the  city  wall  (the  so-called  iirst  wall).  Of  this 
approach  there  are  remains  at  Wlson's  arch,  600  ft. 
N.  eS  Rofainaon's  arch.  Here  also  as  in  the  case  of 
Robinson's  arch,  under  the  so-called  Wilson's  arch, 
have  been  found  remains  of  the  arch  of  an  older  bridge 
in  the  Roman  style,  which  presumatdy  dates  from  iSae 
Herodian  period  (as  to  this  cp  Jbsusalem,  g  8). 
Round  the  entire  temple  area  on  all  four  ades  ran 
porticoes  btult  against  the  enclosing  wall.  The  finest 
was  that  cm  the  S.  side — the  Stoa  Etaulica — ^which  was 
formed  by  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  of  daxzling 
white  marUe  (f63  columns  in  all).  Of  the  three  aisles 
that  in  the  middle  was  twice  as  high  (some  aS  metres) 
as  those  flanking  it,  and  broader  by  one  half  (some 
la  metres).  On  the  three  other  sides  of  the  area  were 
double  porticoes,  some  15  nietres  in  breadth  with 
monolith  jullars  of  some  la  metres  iti  height.  All 
these  buildings  were  roofed  wiUi  cedar  beams,  richly 
carved  (Jos.  An/,  xv.  11$,  3/ v.  5a).  The  eastern 
portico  was  known  as  Solomon's  porch  (Jn.  lOaa,  Acts 
811/  5 13);  there  must  tlwefore  have  previously  stood 
on  this  sitle  a  structure  which  was  considered  as  resting 
on  SolomoQ's  foundations.  The  court  itself  immediately 
within  these  buildings  was  paved  in  mosaic  fiuhioo  with 
stone. 

Connected  with  the  temple  was  the  citadel  of  Antonla  (tee 
Jexusalkh,  |38>  It  lay  on  the  NW.  and  dominated  tbe 
temple  area  (Joa.  AMl.xv.ll4y  Slain  deaotndBd  from  it  to 
the  NW.  comer  of  the  atea,  to  tbs  nortbani  and  wMtoa 

poniooei. 

In  the  temple  of  Herod  the  separation  of  sacred  from 
fM-ofane  was  rigorous.    The  Antonia,  the  porches,  and 
the  apace  immediately  within  these  were  not  holy 
ground,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.    Th^  were 
accessible  to  Gentiles  even,  on  which 
and  ntaa.  the  '  outer '  court  is  actually 

ua  gKMS.  ^j^^  called  the  '  court  of  the  Gentiles, ' 
although  this  description  is  nowhere  met  with,  either  in 
Josephus  or  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  centre  of  this 
endosed  space  rose  a  platform  at  a.  height  of  15  culnts 
above  Che  court  of  the  Gentiles — the  iimer  court  with 
the  sanctuary  proper.  This  platform  itself  was  in  turn 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  terrace,  10  cubits  in  breadth 
{Ai/:  B/v.53;  Middith.2z).  From  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  fourteen  steps  led  up  to  this  terrace,  and  from 
this  again  five  steps  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  court  (see 
Jos.  BJy.  63 ;  Middeih  gives  the  number  of  the  steps 
differently).  There  was  no  entrance  upon  the  W. 
side.  A  breastwork  *9rtt^  of  stone  ran  round 
the  whole  of  the  inner  court  beneath  the  levd  of  the 
steps.  On  it  were  placed  at  intervals  inscribed  tablets 
forbidding  every  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  tttan  crossing 
the  limit  or  treading  the  holy  place,  on  pain  of  death.^ 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  was  the  inner  court  properly  so 
called,  surrounded  by  a  wall  rising  35  cubits  above 
the  level  of  the  outer  court  The  inner  court  was 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  cross  wall  nmning 
N.  and  S.  The  eastern  and  sm^er  space,  which  lay 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  formed  the  so-called  court 
of  the  women  {'ifdraih  ndHm,  Qicij  im^>  Midd.  S^), 
and  was  aocessiUe  to  Jewish  women.  The  western 
space,  containing  the  temple  buildings  properly  so 
called,  was  for  men  only.  The  wall  endosing  the 
inner  court  was  pierced  by  nine  gates ;  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  had  each  four  gales,  the  easternmost  of  «4uch  in 
each  case  led  directly  into  the  court  of  the  women,  whilst 

1  One  such  hucttpdon  (Greek  and  lAtin)  is  atill  utant 
iJ'EFQSt.,  1871,  jk  13a;  Bwit.  HA  404;  Howack,  MA 
«77). 
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the  others  opened  into  that  of  the  men.  The  gates 
had  double  doors  which  were  covered  with  silver  and 
gold,  the  gift  of  the  Jewish  ahtbarch,  Alexander  of 
Alnandrio.  To  the  W.  there  was  no  gate  and  the 
E.  side  had  but  one,*  which,  however,  was  specially 
munificent  and  costly.  Its  doors  u-ere  of  Corinthian 
tnass.  It  led,  according  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
directly  into  the  court  of  the  women.  In  a  straight 
line  with  it,  finally,  is  the  wall  between  the  courts  of 
the  men  and  women,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
gates  closed  the  eastern  approach  to  the  temple  (Jos. 
£/v. S3).  It  was  the  'Great'  gate,  40  cubits  broad 
and  50  cubits  high  ;  15  semicircular  steps  here  ascended 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men. 
Which  of  these  two  doors  on  the  £.  is  intended  by  the 
'  Beautiful '  gate  of  Acts  8  s,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Accordiiig  to  the  Mishna  (J/uA£.l4),  the  last-named 
inner  gate  between  the  ooort  d  the  men  and  that  of  the 
women  oraresponded  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor ;  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  tlwse  gates  by  Jos^ihus, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  mistake  in  this. 
The  gates  were  probably^  all  of  them  porch-like  in 
[dan,  with  side  recesses  (exedre)  which  made  the  con- 
nection with  the  diambers  zkining  the  length  of  the 
walls.  In  like  manner  there  was  an  upper  chamber 
above  the  gateway  [xvperly  so  called  (cp  Midd.  1  s ; 
Tamid,  1 1,  where  mention  is  made  of  an  upper  chamber 
of  the  gate  of  Sparks  [)^<jn  iflO  on  tlie  N.  side).  This 
gave  the  gates  the  tower-liln  appearance  of  which 
Josephus  speaks. 

Along  the  enclosing  wall  ran  a  series  of  chambers 
(i^AUAl/i}  which  served  for  storage  of  the  vari(»is  utensils, 
«,  sltins  of  sacrificial  animals,  sacrificial  salt, 
nh&rnhAn.  ^"^^t  vestments,  and  the  like,  or  for  various 
openuioiis,  sudi  as  the  prqnration  of  the 
meal-oSering,  and  so  forth. 

The  mpram*  coaadl  alao  held  ita  ilufaigt  in  one  of  these 
duunbaH.  Tbdi  pradae  number  ia  nnknowa.  Midd.  6  3^ 
mentiuii  three  on  the  N.  and  three  da  the  S.;  dseiriiere 
yet  othen  are  alluded  n.  Aocordinc  *<>  Miid.i^  thete  were 
fiNir  chamben  in  the  women's  com  ala»--a  piece  infonaadon, 
however,  the  accniacy  of  whidi  is  with  reason  called  inqtieacioa 
(Schflier  in  Riehm,  liWB,  cordecturcs  that  the  ttatement  is 
an  inftience  from  £idk.4Ssi).  Some  of  these  chaniben 
(whether  all  of  them  is  uncertain)  had  upper  stones  {VimJl  1 5, 
and  Tdmidl  i :  allusion  is  made  to  an  vpptt  chamoer  of  mt 
Bet-Abtinas).  In  front  of  the  chambeit  wen,  as  la  the  first 
inner  court,  porticoei,  though  much  smaller  in  use.  Finally, 
we  hear  of  thuteen  offertory  chests  for  ftee-will  c^erings  of  all 
sorts. 

From  this  court  of  the  Israelites  the  portion  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  sanctuary  was  separated  by  a 
breastwork  of  stone — on  all  sides,  acccvding  to  the  ex- 
press statement  of  Josephus  {B/v.  66  Ant.  xiiL  IS5) ; 
but  the  Mishna  {Midd.  26)  speaks  only  of  a  irall  nmning 
from  N,  to  S.  The  area  thus  shut  off  was  the  court 
of  the  priests.  Laymen  had  access  to  this  court  only 
when  the  ritual  connected  with  certain  offerings  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  persons  presenting  them. 

Within  the  court  of  the  inriests  stood  on  a  still  higher 
levd  the  temple  building  proper.    The  ascent  to  it  was 
The  ^  twdve  steps  {Midd.  86).    The  ground 
bi'mnia    P**"        dimensions  of  the  building  were 
ImlMiw        same  as  in  the  temple  of  Solomon — 
DTI  lining.  ^  ^  5o  culNts  in  length  ao  in  breadth  and 
40  in  hei^.   Two  costly  curtains  shut  off  the  Holy  of 

1  According  to  Midd.  36  (cp  H.  Skfl^m,  69)  the  gates  on 
the  S.  side  were  thete :  (i)  f'Vi'}  (wanting  in  Midi. 
^*f);  (3)       'c*;  (3)  V;  (4)  DWI  V;  and  those  on 

the  N.  side  were:  (1)  irrs;*  V;  (1)  V;  (3)  D^jn  'if; 
(4)  I't'.l  V.  Midd.\^f.  pves  three  quite  difieicnt  names; 
those  at  theeastem  end  leadinginto  the  court  of  the  women  are 
not  taken  account  of  at  alL 

*  Joa.  B/t,tz  seems  to  presuppoce  this  for  all  the  gates. 
Kls^bere  in  Josephus  mention  is  made  of  the  northCTn  or 
western  exedra,  so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  not  all  the  gates  were 
so  constructed.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  Mishna 
also.  Moreover,  a  hall  or  cxcdra  of  the  same  kind  edited  alio 
upon  the  W.  ude,  wboe  thete  was  no  gate. 
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Holies  (so  X  ao  cubits),  which  was  quite  empty.  The 
outer  curtain  was  fcddcxl  back  upon  the  S.  side,  whibt 
the  inner  was  similarly  folded  bock  on  the  N.  side,  so 
that  in  this  way  the  high  priest  entered  the  intermediate 
space  from  the  S.  and  passing  along  it  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  N.  side. 

The  anterior  apartment  of  the  sanctuary  (^^Mniui 
Midtt.  4?)  was  40  cubits  in  length.  It  wasentcred  from 
the  E.  through  the  porch  by  a  great  double  door 
hran  Midd.  4a,  cp  Tduttd  87)  of  40  cubits  in  height  and 
16  cnUu  in  width  {50  Jos.  A/ v.  64;  according  to 
Midd.  4 1  only  ao  cubits  high  and  lo  broad).  Like  the 
gates  of  the  court  it  was  richly  covered  with  gold.  In 
front  of  the  great  door  hung  a  magnificent  curuin  of 
Babykinian  workmanship;  its  colour  according  to 
Josephus  symbolised  the  universe:  byssus  the  earth, 
purple  the  sea,  scarlet  the  element  of  fire,  and  hyacinth 
the  air  (il/v.  64).  Above  the  gate  were  golden  vines 
and  grape  clusters  as  big  as  a  man  (^/v.  64;  Ant.xv.  11 3 
cp  Tacit.  Hilt.  65).  The  sanctuary  was  accessible  only 
to  the  offidatiog  piiesta.  The  altar  <^  incense  stood 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  table  of 
shewbread  to  the  N.,  the  seven-branched  candlestkdc 
to  the  S.  (cp  the  figures  on,  the  arch  of  Titus ;  also 
Candlestick). 

E^tward  from  the  temple  was,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  a  porch  ('uldm)  100  cubits  in  breadth,  100 
cut»ts  in  height  and  ao  cubits  deep  (according  to 
AUdd.ij  only  11  cuImIs).  Its  gateway,  vrtiich  had  no 
doors,  was  70  cubits  hi^  and  30  cuUts  broad  (Jos. 
A/65  i  according  to  Midi.  87  it  was  only  40  cubits  high 
and  ao  cubits  Ixvad).  Above  this  gate  Herod  caused 
the  name  of  Agrippa  his  patron  (BJi.  21 3)  and  a  golden 
eagle  to  be  placed.  The  eagle  was,  as  may  wdl  be 
believed,  an  abomination  in  \ivt  eyes  of  pious  Jews  ;  and 
Josephus  tells  how,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod, 
two  seaioos  raUmis  incited  some  youths  to  tear  it  down 
{Ant,  xvil  6>-4). 

The  temple  building  had  an  upper  story  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  lower  (5/ v.  65).  The  Holy  of 
Holies  could  be  entered  directly  from  above  by  means  <rf 
a  trap-door ;  by  this  means  workmen  could  be  let  down 
in  boxes  whenever  repairs  were  needed.  The  access  to 
the  upper  room  was  from  the  S.  from  the  roof  of  the 
side-building.  As  in  Solonun's  temple,  the  skle-bnild- 
iug  surrounded  the  house  on  the  S. ,  W. ,  and  N.  It 
was  three-storied  and  40  cubits  in  height.  The 
individual  chambers  were  not  only  connected  with  those 
on  the  same  floor  by  means  of  doors,  but  there  was 
communication  between  those  above  and  those  below 
tqr  means  of  trap-doors.  The  principal  entrance  was 
on  the  NK  \rtMra  it  was  possiUa  to  pass  from  the 
ponico  direct  into  theae  diambcrs.  The  whole  bteadth 
of  the  temple  buildings  inclusive  of  the  side-building 
was  70  cubits  {Midd.^t,  where  the  separate  figures  are 
given  from  which  this  total  results).  Thus  the  porch 
on  each  side  exceeded  by  15  cubits  the  breadth  cS  the 
temple  building. 

fiastwards  of  the  tempte  at  a  distance  of  aa  cubits 
from  the  porch,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  stood  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  offering  of  unhewn  stones  (see 
Altar).  At  the  SW.  corner  was  a  channel  which 
drained  into  the  Kidron  valley.  Twenty -four  rings 
fixed  in  the  ground  to  the  N.  of  the  altar  served  for 
tying  up  the  sacrificial  animals,  there  were  eight  pillars 
connected  by  cedar  beams  for  hanging  up  the  carcases, 
and  eight  marble  tables  00  which  to  prepare  the  sacri- 
ficial aesh  6a  Tdmid  85  ShOdUm^*)'  On 
the  S.  side  was  the  bronze  laver  at  which  the  priesU 
washed  bands  and  feet  before  entering  the  sanctuary 
{Midd.Z6;  cp  YSmdZio) ;  also  a  silver  table  for  the 
vessels  and  a  marble  table  for  the  sacrificial  flesh 
{SkOdltmt^  ;  Tdntidii).  Herod's  gigantic  and  costly 
structures  were  still  in  building  forty-six  ^ars  after 
their  commencement,  when  Jesus  began  Ms  ministry 
(Jo.  2m),  and  the  works  wen  not  completed  till  the 
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Iffocuratorship  of  Albinus  (63^  A.D.).  In  66  the 
great  revolt  against  Rome  broke  out,  and  in  August  70 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus  and  the  temple  perished 
hi  a  great  coaflagnrtion.  i.  b. 


IL  The  TBHPLS-SKItTtCE. 

The  system  erf  worship  of  which  the  Jentsalem 
Y,^-n aanauary  was  the  centre  assumed 
"™m«T-  its  niost  dabonue  and  highly  de- 
vdoped  form  fa  the  tem|^  of  Herod. 

The  immense  and  manifold  religious  activities  that 
concentrated  themselves  in  the  temple  worship,  can 
only  be  adequately  realised  when  it  is  remembered  how 
unique  was  the  position  occupied  by  Judaism's  central 
shrine.  It  was  absolutely  the  one  and  only  sanctuary 
v4tere  the  hi^iest  expressions  of  the  religious  life  of  a 
whole  people  could  be  offisred.  Judaism  possessed  bat 
one  sanctuary,  and  that  was  in  Jemsalem. 

At  the  time  when  the  Christian  movement  was  bom, 
Palestine — though  its  population  was  1^  00  means  ex> 
clusively  or  (except  in  such  districts  as  Judsea  and 
possiUy  Galilee)  even  predominantly  Jewish — had  once 
^ain  becooie  the  centre  of  Jewish  national  life.  And 
it  was  in  the  Holy  City,  and  pre-eminently  in  (be 
temple  worship,  that  this  life  found  its  most  intense 
and  Jewish  expression.  Jerusalem  was  constandy 
thronged  with  pilgrims  from  the  Jewish  communities 
scattered  over  the  E.  and  W.  worlds  (see  DispsasiON ) 
laden  with  gifts  for  the  temple.  And  here,  in  the 
elaborate  sacrificial  worship,  they  rendered  the  hig^iest 
tribute  of  homage  within  their  power  to  theGodof  thdr 
fathers.  How  immense  the  influence  of  the  tonple 
worship  was  is  evidenced  by  the  large  space  devoted  to 
its  detuls — the  minutiae  of  its  ritual  and  oi^anisatioa — 
in  the  later  Jewish  literature  (the  Mishna  and  Gim&ri}, 
which  was  compiled  long  after  the  destniction  of  the 
sanctuary.  Sudi  pious  ejaculations  as,  fc^  instance,  the 
following  constantly  recur.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Mishna  tractate  Tdmid,  wUdi  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
course  the  daily  (^faring,  we  read :  *  Such  b  the 
order  of  the  daily  offering  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
otu"  God.  May  it  be  his  will  to  build  it  speedily  in  our 
days.  Amen'  (73).  The  same  sentiment  finds  fire- 
quent  expression  in  the  liturgy  of  the  synagc^e,  which 
also  reflects  the  influence  of  the  sacrificial  worship  in  its 
essential  structure.    Cp  Synagogue. 

Of  the  more  important  features  of  this  worship,  so 
far  as  known,  a  brief  sketch  may  here  be  appended. 
As  a  preliminary  to  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  carried  on. 

(a)  The  Priests. — According  to  Josephus  {c.  Ap.2t) 
the  [viesthood  m  his  day  numbered  no  less  than  30,000 

•K  nm  men.    It  was  only  on  rare  occasiofa 

so.  imma,  mb.  _^  certain  of  the  hi^  festivals— Uiat 
the  n^iole;  tx  anjthing  like  the  whole,  of  this  number 
ofliiciated  at  one  time  within  the  temple  precincts.  For 
the  purposes  of  regular  worship  this  body  was,  as  is 
well  known,  divided  into  twenty-four  '  courses '  (miSaidr, 
mto,  '  watch '=:xarp^  or  ^fni/upta.  cp  LlclsS,  or 
i^/iepli) ;  and  the  '  courses '  again  into  snbdivinons  or 
'families'  {n\2»  ■^=<pvK^). 

It  u  interestina  to  note  that  Josrahni  ( 1%.  1 1)  dalins  tg  bdau 
by  bttth  to  the  feitof  th«  twenty-idur  'oouncs — that  of  Jfltarib 
—from  wiiich  alio  the  Haamonnuu  sprang  (i  Hkc  3 1).  BoUi 
tbe  main-  and  the  nb-divuiotu  w«re  picsided  over  by  'heads' 
(D'S'tn),  each  of  whcnn  was  termed  lespectively  '  bnd  of  tbe 
'(l^lfp.?  B^trQ  or  '  bead  of  the  fiunily '  (3K  n'3  trtn\ 

Each  '  course '  in  succession  was  responsible  for  the 
regular  temple  services  for  the  week  (from  sabbath  to 
sabbath),  and  divided  up  the  wedi's  services  among  its 
'  families '  according  to  their  number  (which  varied). 

At  tbe  head  of  the  yrbaie  priesthood  stood  the  hi|^ 
priest  {UUh  hag-gdddt.  Srun  fn,  d^ptte),  at  this 
time  the  greatest  native  penoaage,  bodi  in  churdi  and 
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stale,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  performance  of  the 
Uf^wst  religious  acts,  such  as  the  sufffeme  sacrificial 
act  enacted  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  ordinary 
occasioDS,  however,  it  was  rare  for  him  to  participate 
oAicially  in  the  temple  worship,  and  as  a  mle  he  did  ao, 
according  to  Josephus,  only  on  sabbaths,  new  moons, 
and  the  great  annual  festivals  {BJv.6j).  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  predcmiinance  the  oCRoe  was  hdd 
almost  exclusivdy  by  members  ot  two  or  three  Eamilies 
(those  of  Phabi,  Boethas.  Ananns,  and  Kamith)  who 
formed  the  priestly  aristocracy,  and  were  divided  by  a 
deep  social  gulf  from  the  great  mass  of  the  priesthood. 

{6)  LeviUs. — ^Another  class  of  temple  officials,  occupy- 
ing a  posidon  subordinate  to  th^  of  the  priests,  was 
the  Levites,  who,  faoweveft  like  the  priests,  fbnned  at 
this  time  a  strictly  exclusive  and  hereditary  order, 
though,  strange  to  say,  they  had  now  absorbed  the 
musicians  and  door-keepers,  who  (even  in  the  post- 
exilic  period)  bad  formerly  been  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Levites  proper.  Later  still  (just  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple)  the  musicians  advanced  a 
step  further  in  securmg  from  King  Agrippa  II. ,  with  the 
assent  <£  the  Sanhedrin,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
white  Bnen  gannents  of  the  regular  priesthood  {Ant. 

Tba  Levitet,  lika  the  priei^  were  divided  into  twentyfbor 
'conraea,'  and  each  perfbnned  duty  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
SImilaily  these  wen  also  pieuded  over  by  '  beads'  (□■cnt^ 

(c)  T/u  <0cial  ' Isratliies.' — CcMTesponding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites  there  was  also 
a  division  of  the  people  into  twenty-four  courses  of 
service  (mi^cto)  '  each  of  which  bad  to  lake  its  turn  in 
coming  before  God,  every  day  for  a  whole  week,  by  way 
of  representii^  the  whole  body  of  people  while  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  being  offered  to  YahwA '  (Schflrer).  The 
division  on  duty  for  the  time  being  was  tedinically 
termed  'a  station'  (mddmad,  "C^).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  not  the  whole  division,  ^t  only  a  deputation 
of  it,  was  actually  required  to  be  present  at  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  At  the  time  when  this 
was  bring  performed  the  absent  members  of  the 
'station'  met  together  in  the  local  synagogues  for 
prayer  and  the  rewiing  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  leading  passage  on  the  subject  in  the  Mishna 
{Tainiihia)  runs  as  follows  : — 

'Tbe  earliest  prophets  cit&blished  twenty-four  courses  of 
service  On-CCO)-  To  each  belonged  a  staff  iroyd)  i"  Jerusalem, 
composed  of  priesrs,  Levites,  uid  Israelites-  As  soon  as  its 
turn  to  serve  came  round  to  a  couise,  the  priests  and  tbe  Levites 
belonging  to  it  proceeded  to  Terusalem,  but  the  Inaelites  as- 
sembud  in  the  synagogues  of  their  dinerent  towns  and  there 
read  the  aocount  fiS  ttw  creation.*  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
vMt  of  tbe  course,  of  prints  and  Levites,  when  its  turn  came, 
bad  to  be  prcaeni  in  Jeraulem.) 

The  part  taken  by  the  high  priest  in  the  temple 
worship  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  need  not 
am.  VwrnrMrm*         ^  further  enlarged  on.    It  may 
nf  nfuTl^aiilT  ^  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  daily 
SS^*"^  meal-offering  of  the  high  priest,  which 
was  offered  in  conjimction  with  the 
dafly  bamt-ofiering  of  the  people  (Lev.  613-16),  was  (in 
practice)  not  so  much  offered  by  him  as  on  his  behalf 
and  at  his  expense.    According  to  Schilrer  {Hist.  ii.  laS8 
n.  343)  it  is  this  offering  wUch  is  referred  to  in  the 
difficult  passage  Hdi.  Ivj,  though  it  was  in  no  sense  a 
sin-offenng. 

The  functions  of  the  ordinary  priests,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  service,  mainly  consisted  in  ministratrans 
at  the  altar.  These  will  be  described  in  greater  detail 
below  (f  38).  To  the  priests  the  Levites  were  in  all 
respects  subordinate — the  strictly  priestly  function  of 
officiating  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  to  the  Levites,  nor 
were  they  permitted  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  ;  their 
duties  mainly  consisted  in  such  offices  as  the  guarding 
of  the  temple  fobric,  and  acting  as  choristers  and  dow- 
keepeis  (see  further  below,  h).  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  hi^  trflicials  of  whom  mention  must  be 
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nude.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  ^ga* 
(Aram,  ^fi,  tbe  vocalisation  of  the  Heb.  form  po  la 
imcertain),  iriK>  ranked  next  to  the  high  priest  The 
widdy-hdd  view  that  the  slgatt  was  ^  hi^  priest's 
deputy  or  substilute  has  been  controverted  on  cogent 
grounds  by  SchUro'  (Hist.  ii.  1  tsi  /• )  who  points  out  that 
a  substitute  for  the  high  [^iest  was  appointed  annually, 
seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  act  in  case 
of  necessity  (KAndli) — a  superfluous  provision  if  an 
official  substitute  already  existed.  SchOrer  gives  good 
reasons  for  identifying  this  oBicial  with  lh«  captain  oi 
the  temple  (<rrpa,r^b%  toC  t<poD)  frequently  mentioned 
in  both  Josephus  and  the  NT,  who  controlled  all 
arrangements  for  maintaining  order  within  the  temple 
area.  Subordinate  to  him,  but  exercising  functions 
essentially  similar,  were  a  number  of  other  tlgdHim  or 
captains  of  tbe  temple  police,  who  are  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  ■  captains '  (<rrpan7Yol)  of  Lk.  224 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  high  priest  and  the  t^an 
ranked  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (it3po,i  vm) 
and  (below  them)  those  of  tbe  constituent  '  families ' 
(sM  rM^).  Besides  the  above  there  were  various 
other  functionaries  ctmnected  with  the  temple  among 
the  priests  and  Levites.  These  (fdknring  Schttier)  wo 
may  group  into  three  divisions : 

(a)  Those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
temple  stores,  furniture,  and  treasures.  The  officials 
who  controlled  this  vast  department — which  included 
not  merely  the  custody  of  the  sacrificial  plate  and  vest- 
ments, and  supplies  of  com.  wine,  and  oil  for  ritual 
purposes,  but  also  the  care  of  vast  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  the  tem|^,  as  well  as  of  large  amounts 
depouted  there  by  private  individuals  for  safety — were 
known  as  '  treasurers '  [giwidrim,  0*1^1 ;  Tafo^Xam). 
They  also  gathered  in  the  half-shekel  tax  {Shtk.  2i ). 
The  full  comfdement  of  officials  in  this  department  must 
have  been  very  lat^,  and  may  have  induded  Levites  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  the  more  impcntant  offices  connected 
with  it  were  filled  by  priests.. 

Not  improbably  the  'treasurer'  mentioned  by  Joseohus  in 
conjunction  with  the  high  priest  {Ant.  xx.  9 1 1)  was  (he  nead  of 
the  order.  To  the  order  M  treasurers,  forminE  probably  one  of 
its  sobdivisions,  belonged  the  imarkiltn  (ji*^roit)>  a  word  of 
Persian  origin  meanbg  'accountants.*  The  Jetusaum  Talmud 
also  mentions  another  class  that  folia  within  this  category:  so,, 
the  pp*VlJy  (aafaiUmlX  about  whom,  however,  the  Hiihaa  b 
dlent. 

(i)  Officials  connected  irith  the  police  department 
Here  Levites  were  mosdy  employed.  Acceding  to  the 
Mishna  {Tdmfdlx),  of  twenty-four  points  at  which 
guards  were  stationed  at  night  no  less  than  twenty-one 
were  occupied  by  Levites,  whilst  the  other  three  were 
watched  by  priests.  In  point  of  iact  the  whole  space 
within  the  low  barrier  beyond  which  Gentiles  were 
forbidden  to  pass  on  pain  of  death  (g  31)— t.^.,  the 
inner  court,  or  court  proper — was  guarded  by  priests. 
Outside  of  this  inner  court,  at  the  gates  and  the  cwners. 
the  Levite  posts  were  stationed,  and  also  (but  on  the 
inside)  at  the  gates  and  the  comers  of  the  outer  court 
(i.e.,  the  'court  of  the  gentiles'  ;  §  31).  All  these 
gates  were  also  occupied  during  the  day  time,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Levities] 
guards  to  see  that  the  prohibition  of  Gentiles  from 
entering  the  sacred  enclosure  was  strictly  carried  out. 
Patrols  also  moved  round  by  ni^t  and  day.  At  night 
it  was  usual  for  a  captain  of  the  temple,  known  as 
n*3n  1.1,  to  make  a  round  of  inspection  to  see  that  tbe 
guards  were  not  sleeping  at  their  posts  (Midddlh  1  a). 

Another  officer  (wpariry^)  is  also  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Uk  AaMlrdA  Cn'an  r'lt)— »'.'-,  'man  of  the  citadel' — the 
citadel  in  this  case  doubtless  being  the  temple  proper,  and  the 
ofBcer  in  question  the  head  of  the  priestly  gtiard<of  tbe  inner 
court).  All  the  gates  of  tbe  courts  were  shut  at  ni^  by  the 
guards,  and  a  special  officer  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
operation  (SUA.  6 1\  The  keys  of  the  gates  of  the  inner  court 
were  kept  by  the  elders  of  the  particular  division  of  priests  oa 
dnty  for  the  watch,  and.  when  ttic  diviucna  were  dialled,  were 
banded  over  to  the  doers  of  the  Incontng  dMaioo.  As  the 
morning  ncrifice  was  offered  at  daylmak  it  was  necaiaaiy  that 
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the  E^te*  should  be  c^ncd  tomewhat  earlier.  At  the  great 
feui^als  (when  large  preparations  for  additional  laciifioes,  etc., 
had  10  be  made)  the  gales  were  opened  much  earlier — u  early 
aa  midnigbl  during  Pas«over  iAmt.  xviii  S  a). 

{e)  Special  functionaries  connected  with  pnblic 
WOTship.  Whibt  the  genentl  conduct  of  the  sacrificial 
wonhip  was  exercised  by  the  priesthood  as  a  whole  (in 
their  courses),  certain  special  duties  were  performed  by 
permanent  officials,  who,  in  many  cases,  belonged  to 
&unilies  which  had  acquired  a  hereditary  right  to  fulfil 
a  particular  office.  A  number  of  these  (who  were  in 
oflSce  during  the  closing  years  of  the  temple)  are 
enumerated  in  the  Mishna  {SJUfAdlfmSi).  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  there  was  an  officer  '  over  the 
lots '  {i.  e. ,  the  lots  cast  daily  for  the  allocation  of  par- 
ticular offices  to  the  officiating  priests),  another  '  over  the 
seals '  (tokens  issued  to  the  people,  which  corresponded 
to  the  various  kinds  of  drink-oRierings).  These  ■  seals ' 
wete  handed  the  purchasen  to  another  oflidal  wbo 
was  'over  the  drink-offerings'  and  who  'in  return 
would  give  to  the  person  tendering  one  the  amount  of 
drink-offering  requisite  for  the  particular  occasion  for 
which  it  was  wanted '  (Schtlrer). 

The  hereditary  offices,  confined  to  certain  families,  were 
connected  with  matters  involving  special  technical  skill  and 
knowledge,  sndi  as  the  preparation  at  the  sbewbread  ffamily  of 
Garmu),  and  of  the  frankincense  (family  of  Abtinas).  Other 
ofGciali  mentioned  are:  a  master  of  the  psalmodjr,  a  cymbal- 
player  (who  gave  the  sigtial  for  the  Levites  to  begin  the  music), 
a  temple  phyucian,  a  roaster  of  the  wells,  a  hetaJd,  a  keeper  of 
the  veils,  arid  a  keeper  of  the  priests'  garments. 

A  comparatively  large  class  of  officials  was  the  guild 
of  sacred  musicians  {mlUrirtm,  oTvo.  ^oKrifSii, 
If^fM^rat.  ifftruSol,  ntaptfrat  n  mi  i/wtiBel),  who 
formed  a  hereditary  and  exclusive  order  (now  Levitical). 
They  were  divided  into  three  families  (those  of  Heman, 
Aw[A,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun  ;  cp  e.^. ,  i  Cb.  25),  and 
these  again  into  twenty-four  courses  of  service.  Greatest 
importance  was  attached  to  the  singing,  to  which  the 
musical  accompaniment  was  regarded  as  subordinate. 
For  the  instruments  employed  see  Music. 

It  may  be  noted  that  reed-ptpes  [kJUlUm)  were  introduced 
into  the  choir  at  the  high-festivals  (Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles),  and  that  the  only  instruments  not  asMn>ed  to  the 
Levites  were  the  metal  trumpets  (AdfSffrdlA),  which  were 
regularly  blown  by  priests  (esp.  to  accompany  the  offering  of 
the  daily  sacrifice).  The  place  of  the  Nethlnim  in  Herod's 
temple  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  ^tuadMlm  (D'Jjn 
'servants,'  'sextons':  seer.^.,  TamldS^  Henial eflicei were 
aJsoperformedbyboysofihe  iviestIyfMaiUes(njn3  *n*lBi  'sdoos 
of  the  priesthood,'  TAmld\  i,etc.). 

We  may  pass  over  the  detnils  connected  with  such 
subjects  as  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  officiating 
priesthood  (SchUm, ii.  \  ii\off.),  the  residence  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  {i^.  339),  and  the  sources  of  the 
temple  revenue  330  f. ),  the  conaideratioa  of  which 
hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  dcetch ;  hot  some 
description  must  be  given  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  in,  at  least,  its  typical  features. 

The  r^ular  worship  of  the  temple  centred  in  the 
daily  fvhlic  offering  (Tonn  n^jr  or  simply  •wnn)  of  the 

W.  The  tomnto  P«»f  J*^^' .  "«»™*"£.  ?^ 
MTv^iriUui  On  sabbaths  end  fesbvals 

dSlr^^rtne.  *^  nma^r  of  the  sacrifices  was  in- 
oauf  onenng.  gj^j^j^  particular  cases)  other 

ritualistic  elements  were  added ;  but  essentially  the 
course  and  sequence  of  the  worship  was  the  same. 
There  were  also,  of  course,  multitudes  of  private 
sacrifices  offered.  But  here  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  public  worship,  which  embodies  the  ty{Ucal 
features  of  the  rest.  Fortunately  a  detailed  account  of 
the  course  of  the  daily  offering  has  been  [weserved  in 
the  Mishna,  which  devotes  a  whole  tractate  to  the 
subject  [Tdmtd),  based  evidently  on  soimd  tradition. 
TTie  substance  of  this  may  here  be  given. 

The  service  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
moments:  (i)  the  preliminaries,  mainly  affecting  the 
priests,  and  including  the  slaughter  and  preparation  of 
the  sacrifice  (§  38/. ) ;  (a)  theofftring  of  inoenseand  of 
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the  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  prayer  (g  40} ;  and  (3) 
the  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (f  41). 

I.  The  fxiesti  on  duty  slept  within  a  chamber  of  the 
inner  court.  Veiy  early  those  who  were  desirous  of 
tfdcing  part  in  the  sacrificial  worship 
mwlinilnartM.  baptismal  bath  so 

as  to  be  ready  for  the  official  summons, 
which  might  come  at  any  moment.  When  the  summons 
came  the  priests  who  were  ready  foUowed  the  stqxr- 
intendent  throu^  a  widcet  into  the  court.  They  then 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  going  eastward 
and  theotherwestward,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands 
(except  on  sabbaths  when  the  temple  was  lit  up)  and 
met  in  'the  place  of  the  pancake  makers'  {i.e.,  the 
apartment  where  tlie  high-priest's  daily  meal-ofifering 
was  ixvpared),  and  greeted  each  other  with  the  words 
'  It  is  well ;  all  is  well  I '  They  then  passed  to  the 
Hall  Gauth  (niin  fixrV.  lit  'hall  of  polished  stones,' 
where  the  Saiihedrin  also  met)  and  proceeded  to  cast 
tots.  Altogether  four  lots — not  immediately,  but  at 
intervals — were  cast  during  the  service,  the  first  to 
determine  who  was  to  cleanse  the  altar  and  prepare  it. 

The  mode  of  casting  the  lots  u  thus  described  by  Eder&heim 
(,TemtU,  laa):  'The  priests  stood  in  a  circle  around  the 
pr^aent,  who  for  a  moment  removed  the  bead-gear  at  one  of 
their  number,  to  show  that  be  would  b^n  counting  at  him. 
Then  all  held  up  one,  two,  or  mote  fingeis — siiK*  it  was  not 
lawful  in  Israel  to  count  persons — when  the  president  named 
tome  number,  say  seventy,  «i>d  began  counting  tbe  fingcis  till 
he  readied  the  number  ntuoed,  whicb  marked  Uiat  the  lot  had 
fallen  on  that  priwt'fio  Lightfoot,  Temflt  ^c^tom-,  chap.  Pi, 
following  Maimonidesji 

The  person  selected  first  of  all  bathed  his  hands  and 
feet  at  the  braz«)  laver,  which  stood  between  the  temple 
and  the  great  altar,  and  mounting  the  altar  earned 
away  the  ashes  in  a  silver  pan.  While  he  descended, 
the  other  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  at  the 
bnueo  laver,  removed  tbe  unbumt  sacrifices  and  debris 
from  the  altar,  laid  on  fresh  wood,  and  replaced  the 
unconsumed  [ueces  of  the  sacrifice.  They  then  all 
adjourned  to  the  '  Hall  of  Polished  Stones,'  where  the 
second  lot  was  cast. 

During  (he  proceedings  above  described,  which  took  place  in 
daricness,  the  only  light  bung  tbe  glow  of  the  altar  fite,  tbow 
priests  to  «riiam  tne  oucy  had  Deen  assigned,  were  prepariiu  the 
baked  meal -offering  of  the  high  priest  in  the  '  pbwe  of  the 
paticaks  makers.' 

Tlie  second  lot  designated  the  priest  on  whom  it  fell, 
tc^ether  with  twelve  others  standing  next  him,  to  dis- 
charge the  foUowii^  duties : — (i)  the  slaughter  of  the 
victim  ;  (2)  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar ; 

(3)  the  removing  of  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  incense ; 

(4)  the  trimming  of  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick ; 
further,  the  lot  determined  who  were  to  carry  the 
various  portions  of  the  victim  to  tbe  foot  of  the  ascent 
of  the  altar,  viz.,  who  was  to  carry  (5)  the  head  and 
one  of  the  hind  legs  ;  (6)  the  two  forelegs ;  (7)  tbe  tail 
and  the  other  hind  leg  ;  (8)  the  breast  and  the  neck ; 
(9)  the  two  sides;  (lo)  the  entrails  ;  (11)  the  offering 
of  fine  flour ;  (la)  the  baked  meal-offering  {cS  the  hi^ 
priest) ;  and  (13)  tbe  wine  for  the  drink-cffiaing. 

Immediately  after  this  the  president  directed  inquiries 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  the  time  for  slaughter  had 
arrived  (determined  by  the  approach  of  dawn  when  it 
was  visible  in  the  sky  up  to  Hebron).  On  the 
signal  being  given  the  lamb  was  brought  from  the 
lamb-chamber  (D"((^.t  n3pS)>  given  some  water  to  ddnk 
from  a  golden  bowl,  and  led  to  the  place  of  slaughter 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar.  At  the  same  time  the 
ninety-three  sacred  vessels  were  brought  from  tbe 
utensU-chamber.  Meanwhile  tbe  two  priests  to  whom 
the  duty  had  been  assigned  of  cleansing  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  trimming  the  lamps  on  the  candlestick 
(3  and  4  above)  proceeded  to  the  sanctuary,  the  one 
with  a  golden  pail  ('le).  the  other  with  a  golden  bottle 
(tis).  At  this  point  orders  were  given  (by  the  elders 
who  had  charge  of  the  keys)  to  open  the  temple  gates, 
the  noise  of  which  (aeon-ding  to  the  Mishna)  was  beard 
at  Jericha    The  accomplishment  of  this  was  heralded 
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by  three  blasts  on  the  silver  trumpets,  which  gave  the 
signal  for  the  Levites  and  '  men  of  the  staliou  '  (repre- 
sentative Israelites)  to  assemble,  and  also  announced  to 
the  city  that  the  morning  sacrifice  was  about  to  be 
offered  (for  these  details  see  the  Gimdrd  on  Tdmtd). 
At  this  pmnt  also,  the  gnat  gates  leading  into  the  holy 
place  were  opowd  to  admit  the  priests  whose  duty  it 
was  to  cleanse  the  incense-attar  and  trim  the  candle- 
sticks, into  the  sanctuaiy  (see  above).  The  opening  of 
the  sanctuary  gates  was  the  signal  for  the  actual 
slaughter  of  the  sacrifice.  See  Edoshdm,  Temple,  133, 
SACHIPICE,  §  33. 

Meanwhile  the  two  priests  above  referred  to  had 
entered  the  holy  place.  White  the  slaughter  of  the 
lamb  was  taking  phu»  the  first  of  the  priests  cleansed  the 
golden  altar  of  incense,  putting  the  burnt  coals  and 
ashes  into  the  golden  pwl  {-ya),  and  then  withdrew, 
leaving  the  utensil  behind.  The  second  priest,  while 
the  blood  of  the  kunb  was  being  sprinkled,  proceeded 
to  trim  and  re-Lght  the  lamps  of  the  candlestick. 

The  procedure  wma  u  fblkm Only  five  of  the  seven  lampi 
were  at  this  dm«  trimmed— the  other  two  being  reterved  for 
later  period  of  (be  Mrvioe.^  If  the  two  &nheM  £.  were  still 
baming  they  were  left  nndiiturbed,  and  the  trimminit  and  re- 
lighting of  the  five  othera  wtu  proceeded  with.  But  the  cenrral 
iamp,  allied  the  '  western '  (because  it  inclined  westward  to  the 
most  holy  placeX  could  only  be  relighted  by  fire  broi^ht  from 
the  altar.  *lf  it  happened  that  the  two  &ithest  E.  were  out, 
they  were  first  of  all  trlmBied  and  rdighlcd,  before  the  othera 
were  attended  to.  The  candlotidc  wu  appoadted  by  three 
stone  Uep*,aDd  OB  tbeiecoodof  iheMthepneit,  when  thitpart 
of  his  duty  WU  done,  deponied  the  goukn  bottle  (ns)  and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile  the  slaughtering  of  the  sacrifice  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar  had  been  followed 
hy  the  flajring  of  the  victim,  which  was  cut  up  into 
IHeces,  and  the  entrails  washed  upon  the  marble  tables. 
The  pieces  were  carried  by  the  six  allotted  priests  (each 
taking  one  piece)  to  the  attar,  while  a  se\'enth  carried 
the  offering  cX  flour,  an  eighth  the  baked  meal-offering 
{of  the  high  Iciest),  and  a  ninth  the  wine  of  the  drink- 
offering.  These  were  all  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  altar' 
ascent,  and  salted ;  and  then  all  the  priests  assembled 
once  more  in  the  Hall  of  Polished  Stones. 

Here  a  service  of  prayer  was  celebrated,  the  detaib 
of  whitdi  are,  however,  not  free  from  ambiguity.  The 
».  Tha  nraTWl  passage  (Tdmldbi),  bearing 

and  UMuibtn.  matter,  runs  as  follows : — 

■nil  OMHUl^  jjj^  president  said :  '  Give  one  ble»ing ' ; 
and  the  priests  blessed  uui  read  the  ten  cammandinents  (ancOi 
ihe  Sbbna'  On  Its  tlwea  MCtions)L  They  Uessed  the  oeotue 
wkh  the  three  blessings— viz.  (the  Messing)  'True  and 


;1  rpx).  <the  blesMng)  '  Service '  (.Tna|fX  *nd  '  die  Messing 
lie  pnests'(D'],i3n  nDna)-  on  the  t 


I  sabbath  they  added 
one  bloung  for  tfie  outgoing  tempk  cours& 

The  points  undetermined  )wre  are  the  following :— (a) 
bow  fitf  we  are  to  understand  that  these  prayers  were 
said  in  the  halt  by  the  priests  alone,  and  how  far  in  the 
temple  itself  by  priests  and  people ;  and  (b)  what  is 
meant  by  'one  blessing'  and  by  'three  blessings'?^ 

Regarding  (a)  it  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
Shema'  [i.e.,  the  three  sections  of  the  Law,  Dt.64-9 
II13-S1 ;  and  NU.I637-41  which  had  to  be  repealed 
each  bnuilite  vitry  day,  morning  and  evening), 
ceded  by  a  benediction  and  the  tec  commandments, 
was  repeated  Iqr  the  priests  in  the  hall,  whilst  the  other 
prayers  mentioned  form  part  of  \ix  public  service,  and 
come  later  (so  Edersheim,  and  apparently  SchUrer). 
The  difficulty  about  this  view  is  that  the  benediction 
'  true  and  firm '  belongs  to  the  Sfafima',  which  it  ought 
immediately  to  follow.  In  any  case,  if  the  benedictfon 
was  said  by  priests  and  people  publicly,  must  we  not 
suppose  that  the  Shfima'  itself  was  recited  pttblicfy  as 
well?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  impossible  to 
regard  the  priest's  service  in  the  hall— ('.«.,  the  recita- 
tion of  the  SMhna'  preceded  and  followed  by  the  bene- 
dictions mentiooed,  including  *  service '  and  '  the  priestly 
a  sort  of  rehearsal,  t^itn  the  solemn 


1  (See  L.  Btau,  'OrigineetHistolrede  la  lecture  da  Scbema, 
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<  part  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  of  what  was  publicly 
I  recited  later  when  the  incense  ascended  from  the  altar. 
I  We  may  suppose  also  that  the  people,  during  the 
I  interval  of  silent  prayer,  mentally  repeated  the  same 

I  prayers. 

The  analozpus  case  of  the  ShcmOnCh  'Esreh  f '  The  Eighteen 
BenedictioiuO  >n  the  modern  synagogue,  may  l>e  cited.  This 
is  first  of  all  said  by  die  congr^ation  intuid&ly,  and  ibea  re- 
peated aloud  by  the  reader. 

The  recital  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  is  else- 
where attested  as  a  daily  practice,  was  aAerwards 
discontinued,  probably  for  anti- Christian  reasons  (cp 
C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  J.  Falhen,'^^  Excurs.4119). 
\b)  As  to  what  benediction  was  recited  before  Uie 
ShCma',  the  Mishna  gives  no  indication,  and  it  was 
eariy  a  matter  of  dispute  {B,  Ber.  ii4)  whether  it  was 
that  over  the  creation  of  light  (iw  ;  the  modem 
form  can  be  seen  in  Singer's  Ed.  of  Heh.-Eng.  Prayer 
Book,  37^),  or  that  in  praise  of  God's  love,  known  as 
Ahfib&h  Kabbfth  (  =  'with  abounding  love').  Accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  opinion,  it  was  the  latter 
that  was  recited  in  the  temple.  In  its  early  form  this 
ran  somewhat  as  follows 

With  abounding  (or,  according  to  atiotber  version,  everlasting) 
love  hast  th<»i  loi^  ns,  O  Lord  our  God  (Jer.  BlsJt  With 
great  and  exceeding  compassion  hast  thou  taken  cooipassion 
on  us  (cp  Is.  ASqX  Our  rather,  our  King,  for  the  sake  of  our 
bthets  who  trusted  in  thee  and  whom  thou  taughteit  the  Matuies 
of  life,  be  gracious  tmto  lu,  and  be  thou  also  our  teadter.  En- 
lighten our  eyes  in  thy  law,  and  make  our  hearts  cleave  to  thy 
commandments ;  rendN  our  hearts  one  that  we  niay  love  and 
fear  thy  name,  and  not  be  ashamed.  For  in  t^  hdy  name  we 
trust ;  we  rejoice  and  exult  in  thy  salvadm.  For  thou  art  the 
God  who  works  salvation,  and  thou  hast  chosoi  us  from  all 
peoples  and  tongues,  and  nought  us  nigh  unto  thy  great  name 
(Sekh)  in  truth,  that  we  tpve  praise  unto  thee  atid  proclaim  thy 
unity  in  love^  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  chosen  thy 
people  Israel  in  lave,  iCpJttonh  Eneycl.  1  aSi,  and  reff.) 

The  benediction  thai  followed  the  Shema',  beginning 
with  the  words  '  true  and  firm '  (aTi  nott).  is  a  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  various  acts  of  redemption  (hence  its 
technical  name  g'ulld),  and  has  been  much  amplified 
in  the  later  Jewish  titivgy.  In  its  earliest  form  it  may 
not  have  contained  more  than  the  following ; — 

True  and  lirm  (established)  it  is  that  thou  art  Yahwi  our  C!od, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers ;  our  King  and  the  King  of  our 
fatheis;  our  Saviour  and  the  Saviour  of  our  &theis ;  our  Maker 
and  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation  ;  our  Help  and  our  Deliveier. 
Thy  name  is  from  everlasting,  and  there  is  no  God  besides  thee. 
A  new  song  did  they  that  were  delivered  sing  (o  thy  name  by 
the  seashore ;  together  did  all  praise  and  own  thee  as  King, 
and  say,  Yahwt  shall  reign  who  has  redeemed  Israel.  (See 
further  Zuns,  G«tU*d.  Varir.  d.  /udtH,W  370,  P)  383.) 

Of  the  other  two  '  blessings, '  the  first,  that  known  as 
'service'  (rmay),  was  doubtless  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
splendid  temple  worship,  which  may  have  been  an 
earlier  form  of  the  present 'Alxxia  prayer  (si the  17th 
of  the  ShSmOneh  'E^reh  ;  cp  Singer,  50/),  and  in  its 
earlier  form  may  have  nm  thus  : — 

Accept,  O  Lord  our  God,  thy  people  Israel  and  their  prayer : 
receive  in  love  and  favour  both  the  fire  ofTerings  of  Israel  ana 
their  prayer;  and  may  the  service  of  (hy  people  Israel  be  ever 
acceptable  unto  thee.  Blessed  art  tbou,  O  horA,  who  receivest 
the  service  of  thy  people  Israel  with  favour  [for  the  last  clause, 
see  Rashi  on  BirAkh,  11  b\ 

The  ■  Messing  of  the  priests '  was,  doubtless,  some 
form  (]»/,  however,  the  precative  form  now  used  in  the 
s)magogue=the  last  of  theShSmSneh  'Esreh)  of  the  well- 
known  priestly  blessing  (Nu.  634-36),  in  using  which 
within  the  Temple  the  priests  pronounced  the  ineffable 
name  (■ti.t)  as  written.  After  the  priests  had  recited 
the  ShSma'  and  the  accompanying  prayers  in  the  Hall, 
the  third  and  the  fourth  lot  were  taken — the  third  to 
determine  who  should  offer  the  incense  in  the  sancttury, 
and  the  fourth  to  determine  who  should  toy  the  various 
parts  of  the  victim  upon  the  altar.  The  most  im- 
portant duty  of  the  service  that  could  fall  to  a  priest 
was  that  of  offering  the  incense,  and  only  those  who 
had  not  performed  the  office  before  were  eligible  (except 
in  the  rare  case  when  all  {vesent  had  so  offitiiated). 
Those  on  whom  no  lot  had  fidlen  were  now  free  to  go 
away,  after  divesting  themselves  of  the  priestly  dress. 

a.  The  taring  ^  incetut  and  ef  ike  saer^ee  eeeoiH' 
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ftUiied  fy  prayer. — ^The  incensing  priest  now  took  a 
golden  saucer  covered  wich  a  lid, 
^faMMM?  eonlaining  a  smaller  saucer  (^j)  with 
the  incenie.  An  asdstant  priest  then 
brought  some  live  ooal  from  the  great  altar  in  a  silver 
pan  (ngnp)  which  be  emptied  into  a  golden  pan.  This 
dcme,  both  proceeded  with  another  assistant,  and  with 
the  two  who  had  already  dressed  the  altar  and  candle- 
stick, into  the  sanctuary,  striking  as  they  passed  the 
instrument  called  magriphdk  (see  col.  3229),  at  the  sound 
of  which  priests  hastened  to  the  worship,  the  Levites  to 
occupy  their  places  in  the  choir,  while  the  delegates 
('  stationary  men ')  ranged  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Temple  ( =the  gate  of  Nicancn-}  such  of  the  people  as 
w«e  to  be  purified  that  day  ('the  defiled  men'). 

The  two  priesU  who  bad  dressed  the  altar  and  the 
candlestick  entered  first,  the  former  merely  to  bring 
away  his  utensil,  which,  i^er  prostrating  himself,  he  did  ; 
while  the  latter  completed  the  trimming  of  the  lamps, 
and  then,  prostrating  hlmsdf,  withdrew  with  bis  utensil. 

The  assistant  priest  who  had  the  pan  of  coals  emptied 
them  on  to  the  ^tar  of  incense,  prostrated  himself,  and 
wi^rew.  The  other  assistant  then  arranged  the  in- 
cense, and  withdrew  in  like  manner.  The  chief  offici- 
ating priest  was  now  left  alone  within  the  sanctuary, 
awaiting  the  signal  of  the  president  before  burning  the 
incense.  When  this  was  given  (with  the  words  '  offer 
the  incense ' ),  be  emptied  out  the  saucer  on  to  the  coals, 
and  the  incense  ascended  in  clouds  oS  smoke.  At  this 
solema  moment,  the  people  withdrew  from  the  inner 
court  and  prostrated  themselves,  spreading  out  their 
hands  in  silent  prayer  (cp  Rev.  81  3/-  quoted  by  Eders- 
heim).  The  incensing  priest,  also,  after  prostrating 
himself  for  worship,  withdrew  from  the  sanctuary.  The 
period  of  silent  prayer  was  followed  (if  the  conjecture 
pven  above  is  correct)  by  the  recitation  of  the  ijhfima', 
with  the  ten  commandments  and  benedictions  set  forth 
above.  Others  think  that  only  the  three  '  blessings " 
(mentioned  in  Tdmtd  5i)were  here  recited.  In  any 
case,  the  priestly  blessing  was  given  in  the  following 
manner.  The  five  priests  who  had  been  engaged 
within  the  Holy  Place  now  proceeded  to  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  Temple,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  pro- 
noimced  the  priestly  benediction.  This  was  pronounced 
by  the  leader  (probably  the  incensing  priest),  the  others 
following  audibly  after  him.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  divine  name  was  on  these  occasions  pronounced. 
The  people  also  responded  :  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
the  God  of  Israd,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.' 
The  offering  of  the  burnt  offering  was  now  proceeded 
with.  The  chosen  priests  brought  up  the  various 
[Heces  of  the  victim  from  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  and, 
after  placing  their  hands  upon  them,  threw  them  on  to 
the  altar-fire.  When  the  high  priest  officiated,  he 
received  the  pieces  from  the  priests,  placed  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  threw  I  hem  on  to  the  altar.  The 
appropriate  meal  offerings  (that  of  the  people,  and 
that  <^  the  high  priest)  were  now  brought,  oiled,  salted, 
and  laid  on  the  fire ;  and  the  drink  offering  was  poured 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

3.  TMe  Service  of  praise  and  ihanksgiving. — Here- 
upon the  music  of  the  temple  began.    The  choir  of 


Levites,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tnstru- 


,  mental  music,  sang  the  psalm  of  the  day, 
which  was  divided  into  three  sections. 
At  the  close  of  each  section,  a  body  of  priests  blew 
three  blasts  on  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  people 
prostrated  themselves  in  worship.  The  singing  of  the 
psalm  closed  the  morning  service,  and  the  private 
sacrifices  were  proceeded  with. 

The  evening  sacrifice  (which,  according  to  the  law, 
was  to  be  offered  '  between  the  two  e%'enings ' — i.e. .  in 
the  evening  twilight)  was  at  this  period  offered  early  in 
the  afternoon,  about  3  o'clock.  It  was  in  all  respects 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  morning,  save  that  incense 
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was  offered  after  the  burnt  ofiering  instead  of  before  K, 
and  the  lamps  in  the  sanctuary  were  not  trimmed,  but 
simply  lighted.  The  priests  on  whom  the  lots  bad 
^en  again  officiated  in  the  evening,  eircept  the  in- 
censing priests.    For  this  office  another  lot  was  taken. 

The  daily  psalms  were  the  fcdkiwing :  first  day,  24 ; 
second,  48 ;  third,  82 ;  fourth,  M ;  fifth,  81 ;  sixth, 
93 ;  on  the  sabbath.  92. 

On  the  sabbath  and  festivals  tiw  same  daily  sacrifices 
were  o&sred,  only  increased.  Thus  on  the  sabbath 
43.  Th*  ■kblM.U)       sacrifice  was  doubled,  and  so  00. 

and  fa^^alL  essraitial  features,  however,  were 

■aa  ZMUTaw.  saniK.    [For  details,  see 

Feasts,  Sabbath,  and  the  works  cited  beknv.] 

G.  H.  B. 

The  litermture  of  the  subject  is  innnense.  The  older  books  ore 
^ven  in  B9br  ijier  Salpnionitcke  Temfel)  and  other  writen ; 

only  the  more  important  modem  wories 
48.  BlUlflSn^lV*        ^  mentioned  here. 

M  Gener»l:    The   Ardueologies  of 

iahn,  SaalschQt^Scholz,  Schegg,  Haneberg,  de-Wette-RUncer, 
Leil,  de  Visser,  Beozinger,  Nowack ;  the  articles  '  Temple ' 
in  PRE  (Men),  BL  (DiestelX  Riehm's  HU^B,  Emty.  BrU.» 
(by  W.  R.  Smith ;  it  has  been  IVeely  used  in  the  jfepaiation  of 
the  present  article),  Hastings'  D8  (T.  W.  Davws):  the  am- 
imenuijes  on  Kings  by  Ketl,  Theniiu,  Kloctcmann,  BcnzingeT, 
Kittel ;  Fergusson,  T/u  Temple  ef  Oujna,  Lmdon,  iS^rS 

ISi  Text  amd Literttty  Critiettm:  The  commentaries  on 
Kings  (above);  Wellhaiuen  in  Bleek,  Eimi.^)\  Stade  'Der 
Text  des  Benchts  aber  Salonws  Bauten'  in  ZA  TW,  18S3,  pp. 

^)  "^of^ra-^icitlt  The  results  of  modem  survey  and  excava- 
tion are  given  in  the /'f^  vol.  'Jerusalem' ([.ondon,  1684)  and 
in  the  accompanying  atlas.  See  also  Robinson,  BR  <^  ;  "Tobler, 
Ttpografkit  Jenaalemi,  1853-54 ;  Ferguison,  Tt^cgrafky  c/ 
/fnttalem,  1B47 ;  Thrupp,  Ancient  JertuaUm,  (855 ;  lie 
VogO^,  Le  TeinpU  de  JentsaUm,  1864  ;  Rosen,  Das  Harwm 
v^n  JtnaaUm  v.  der  TemftltLitt  del  Moria,  1S66 ;  Schick, 
Beit  el  JUaidai;  cder.der  al/e  Ttmptl^lats,  18S7:  id.,  Die 
Stifttkatte,  der  Tempel  in  Jenualem  u.  der  Temjiel/latm  dcr 
Jttmtieit;  Adier,  Der  FeUendom  u.  d.  Meutigt  GraietkircMe  n> 
Jenttaient,  1873  ;  Socin-BeimRgeT  in  Baedeker's  PaL^ 

(rf)  Solomon'i  Ttmpit :  Of  older  works  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Bh.  LAiny,  De  Tahemaculo  Faderit,  de  tameta  chileUe 
Jtrutaletn  et  de  Temple  <r'M,  Paris,  1710 ;  A.  Hin,  Der 
Trtnptl  Salomot,  Berlin,  1809 ;  Fr.  v.  Meyer,  id.,  Stuttgart, 
tSjg.  A  more  modern  phase  of  discussion  may  be  said  tob^in 
with  Bihr,  Dtr  Solomonitcke  Tempel  mii  BergcJktiektigunr 
teime*  Vrrkdltnuiei  m.  k.  Arckttektur  Mtberkempt,  184B. 
See  further  B.  Siade,  Cn^iiff.  \  H.  Pailknu,  Memegn^Ue 
dtt  temple  de  Salomon,  Puis,  1885;  F.  O.  Paine,  .Ttf&MMs'^ 
tempU  and  Capital  1886;  Tb.  Fnedrich,  Tempa  m.  Paleut 
Salamot,  1B87  ;  O.  WolfT  Der  Tempel  von  JertuaUm  u.  teint 
Maaee,  1SB7  :  E.  C.  Robins,  Tkt  Trmple  0/ Seiomom,  tOj: 
Guinar^  MoMerra^ie  d»  Tem^  de  Sabtmon,  188I ; 
Perrot-Chii«ei,  L*  TempU  de  /enualem  et  la  Maitm  da 
Beii-Liian  mtiln/i  afrie  EmeckM  et  le  Bvrt  del  Roit,  1889 : 
L.  Feuchtwang  in  Zt.  /.  bildende  fCmmet,  new  ser.  3,  1891,  p. 
141^  :  H.  Becker  in  tViener  alifrm.  BaoMeifun^,  1893,  UL 
1-4;  Pfrrol-Chipiei, /Kiiwa, 

(c)  Eeekiett  Temile:  Comill's  edition  of  text ;  theooauMn- 
tariei  of  Smend,  Coniill,  Bertbolet;  aho  Toy  in  SBOTi 
BOttcher,  Proben  A  Tlkker  Sekri/Urmmmf  (1833I  id.  AVar 
Aekrenlete;  Balmer-Rinck,  Dei  Prepketen  E:£dHei  Geekki 
vom  Temptl,  1858 ;  KOhn  in  St.  JCr.,  tSSs  :  H.  SoHer,  Tke 
TenMe  ^ EukieF*  Prefkeey,  1S80:  Stade,C/S47^ 

tnZenMaieft  Temple:  De  Moor  and  imti^it,  in  Le 
Mia^.  1  and  6  \  the  commentaries  of  Rysxl  and  Berthokt  on 
Ezra  and  Nehomiah. 

ix)  Herede  Temple:  A  tderably  complete  cataloeue  of  the 
older  literature  on  Herod's  temple  tiill  be  fbond  in  Hanebeis, 
Die  rcl^iSie  AltertUmtr  der  Bibtl.  afcj^:  for  the  modem 
Uteiature  see  Schfirer  GJV^  1  393/  Wc  nwntion  bei« :  Hishna 
tractate  Middotkfye'aYi  the  commentaiyoTObadja  Bartenora  in 
Surenhusius,  5;  ET  in  Barclay,  TkeTalmnd,  assjf.  Moses 
Maimonides  in  ,TpTrr  1'  (discussion  of  the  Talmudic  details  as  to 
(he  temple  and  its  ramiture,  in  UgoKni's  Tket.  8) ;  J.  IJghtfoot, 
Deicripiio  ttmpli  H ier^solymiiMt  (also  in  Ugolin.  Tktt.  9) ; 
Hin,  Ueber  die  Baulen  Herodes  dcs  Graasen '  in  Abk.  Beri, 
Akad. ,-  pkiM.-kiit.  claate,  (816-17,  PP-  :  Haneberg,  Alter- 
turner,  266-336 ;  Spiess,  DaiJernuUtm  dee  Jotepkut,  1881,  pp. 
lAff. :  id.  Der  Tempel  dtt  Jemialem  todkrtnd  da  leMem 
Jakrhmmlertt  leinet  Bettandei  mack  jMepkui,  18B7  ;  SchilTcr, 
Riehm,  mFB,  1663,^  ;  Block,  Entamrf  einei  Gmndrittes 
vem  tferodianiieken  Tempel  nack  Talmndiscken  Q*eUe» 
bearbeitet  i  HiMesheimer, '  D.  Beschreibung  d.  Herod.  Tempcls 
imTracUtc  Middoth  u.  b.  FL  Josephus'  in/nArm^.  d.  RaM. 
Setnimars  f.  d.  ortkodoxe  Judentum,  1876-7 ;  Lewin,  The 
Sifge  0/ Jerutalemhy  Titai,  1S63. 

(A)  Temple  wenhip.  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
■eecsp.  Soi&fer,  CK/n,  |34(btbliagTaphy);SrNACOG(;E,  1  11. 

L  B.  (8§  1-33,  43) :  G-  H,  B.  (5S  34-4»). 
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TEHFU-KEEPEB  (neuikopon).  Acts  19  33  AV^- 
RV.    See  Neocobos. 

TEHPTATIOII.  The  word  H^,  matsaA  (6  netp- 
ACMOC  always),  occurs  in  the  OT  not  oal^  as  a  place- 
name  (see  MaSSAB).  in  Ex.177  «c.  Ps.968  (AV 
'temptation,'  RV  'Massah,'  RV"C-  'temptation'},  but 
also  as  a  common  noun  in  Dt  434  7 19  203 [3]  where  EV 
has  '  temptations '  and  RV™k-  '  trials '  or  '  evidences,'  in 
Job©  83  [see  0]  where  EV  has  ■  trial '  and  RV"*- '  calamity. " 
The  verb  is  nss.  AV  renders  inconsistently ;  in  Ex.  1 7  a  7 
Dl6i6  etc,  it  gives  up  the  best  rendering — i.e.,  'to 
prove' — and  substitutes  what  to  modem  readers  is 
certainly  misleadii^; — 'to  tonpt'  As  Driver  (on  Dt 
616)  well  obsoves,  '  is  a  neutral  vrord,  and  means 
to  £ut  or  from  a  perstm,  to  see  tnMibcr  be  will  act  in  a 
particular  way  (Ex.164  Judg-Ssa  84),  or  wkttker  the 
character  he  has  is  wdl  established  (i  K.  lOi).  God 
thus  frwa  a  person,  or  puts  him  to  the  iejt,  to  see  if 
his  fidelity  or  aBection  is  sincere.  Gen.  22i  Ex.  2O90  Dt. 
83  I84  [3] ;  cp  Ps.263  ;  and  men  test,  ot  prove 

Jehovah  when  they  act  as  if  doubting  whether  bis  promise 
be  true,  or  whether  be  Is  fiuthful  to  his  revealed  char- 
acter, Ex.l7)t7Nal4n  Ps.78i8  (see  «.  19)  4156969 
10814;  cpls.7».  So  mojjAA  Dt  434  7i9  293[3],  are 
not  "temptations,"  but  trials,  provings  (see  note  on 
434).'  With  regard  to  the  NT,  it  is  satisfactory  that 
s-KfMiw  is  rendered  'try'  in  Heb.  11 17  Rev.  29ia,  and 
retjpa  'trial'  in  Heb.  11 36.  On  the  use  of  ra/Nur/t^t 
('temptation,'  but R\^- sometimes  'trial'),iHoltzniann 
(^Cl45/)  remarics  that  this  is  one  of  the  expressions 
to  which  the  NT  has  given  a  pregnant  and  almost  new 
meaning,  indicating  the  external  conflicts  and  distresses 
which  become  the  means  of  inward  temptation  ;  see 
Lk.22a8  Acts20i9  Jas.la  i  Petl6.  Such  a  conflict, 
such  a  distress  is  reported  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Jesus, 
at  the  be^nnit^  of  his  ministry.    See  below. 

TEUPTATZON  OF  JESUS 

Three  sUrin  (||  1.4).  tHsctuaion  <||  9-11). 

Coounttofthe  indIlIon<f  sXX  PoMible  light  from  mythsd  la). 
Nod  en*  Q  1).  Specially  parallel  sloties  (|  13). 

PooriUe  MgU  from  Perna  (I  81  Mythic  elements,  etc.  (I  14). 
Biulogi^tpbydis). 

[There  are  three  chief  modes  of  procedure  in  dealing 
with  the  traditional  story  of  the  Tempt^ions,  or  rather 
Trials,  of  Jesus.  ( i)  llie  narrative  may  be  r^arded  as 
having  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  natural  law  or 
tendency  which,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  won  the 
crown  of  moral  perfection  for  himself  and  for  his 
disdples,  places  a  sjrmbolic  event  stunming  up  the  trials 
and  adiievement  ^  ha  life  at  the  very  outset  of  hb 
career,  just  as  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil  needs, 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  to  be  effectually 
guaranteed  by  a  reported  initial  victory  of  the  Light-god 
over  the  Dragon  of  Chaos.  This  may  lead  us  to  b^n 
our  consideration  of  the  story  of  the  Trials  of  Jesus  by ' 
patting  the  story  side  by  ude  with  similar  stories  of  other 
spiriciul  heroes  hnown  to  tradition,  and  to  put  our 
literary  criticism  <4  the  narratives  under  the  control  of 
results  already  obtained  by  such  a  comparison.  Thus 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  narrative  will  become 
subordinate  to  the  historical  {reKgumi-gesehiehilich) 
criticism  of  the  narrative.  The  neglect  of  this  procedure 
has,  according  to  Ounkel  and  others,  led  to  much  mis- 
understanding of  some  ot  the  narratives  in  the  OT 
(notably  those  erf"  I^uadise,  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  Jonah), 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  no 
loss  would  be  sustained  by  the  neglect  of  it  in  the  study 
of  the  NT.  (a)  It  is  also  possible  to  begin  our  con- 
sideration of  the  narratives  of  the  Trials  by  applying  a 
purely  literary  criticism — i.e.,  by  determining,  so  fiv  as 
may  be  possible,  from  what  literary  sources  they  pro- 
ceed, and  explaining  their  details  by  reference  to  the  OT 
or  to  passages  in  the  traditional  life  of  Jesus.    We  may 

1  In  Acta  SO  ig  Rev.  Bio,  etc.,  RV  givu 'trial 'in  die  text. 
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then  consider  whether,  endeavouring  to  realise  in  some 
slight  d^ree  the  mental  state  of  Jesus,  and  applying  the 
ordinary  canons  of  probability,  we  can  venture  to  point 
out  a  historical  nucletis  of  the  traditional  story  of  the 
Trials,  and  we  may  then  compare,  or  contrast,  the 
Christian  tradition  with  apparent  parallels  elsewhere. 
(3)  We  may,  without  disparaj^g  either  of  the  [need- 
ing methods,  omsider  whether  light  cannot  be  thrown 
on  the  Christian  tradition  by  inquiring  whether  the 
peculiarities  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  accounted  for 
by  the  discovery  of  some  custom  or  observance  the 
details  of  which  are  similar  in  essentials  to  those  of  the 
story  of  the  Trials,  and  yet  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  derived  from  it.  The  difference  between 
the  fint  and  the  second  of  these  methods  and  between 
both  and  the  third  is  striking.  It  mayi  however,  be 
minimised,  when  the  studt»t  cmF  Utenuy  criticism  is  not 
opposed  to  the  comparative  study  of  myths,  and  when 
the  student  of  strange  customs  does  not  at  all  deny 
the  importance  of  illustrating,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  explaining,  the  narrative  from  biblical  and  extra- 
biblical  literary  sources.  The  essential  truth  of  the 
significant  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  Temptation 
is  cS  course  not  a  matter  of  controversy.  Cp  Che)'ne, 
Hallowing  cf  Cri/ieism.'] 

It  is  usual  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  three  qmoptic  ^ 
reports  of  the  temptation  by  one  or  other  of  two  critical 
1  Three  *iyP°**>*ses :  (a)  that  Mk.*s  represents  a 
it— 1—  bore  and  brief  allusion  to  the  larger  stoiy, 
^^^^  substantially  reproduoed  in  Mt  and  Lk., 
which  was  already  current  when  he  wrote  (cp  433,  allu- 
sion to  parables  omitted),  or  [i]  that  Mt  and  hk. 
represent  a  common  and  somewhat  mythical  expansion 
(in  Q,  the  Logia-source)  of  the  original  nucleus  pre- 
served by  Mk.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  is  without 
its  diSiculties,  however,  and  it  seems  preferable  upon 
the  whole  to  conjecture  that  Mk's  report  constitutes  an 
allied  though  independent'  account  ot  the  incident  (in 
the  Ur-Marcus  or  Petrine  narrative},  which  has  beien 
de[MCted  with  fuller  ethical  detail  and  for  other  ends  in 
Q  and  thence  transferred  with  editorial  modifications  to 
Mt  and  Lk.  The  standpoint  for  criticising  the  c<wi- 
teats  of  both  sbsries  is  fiimi^ed  by  the  principle  that  in 
its  higher  forms  temptation  becomes  more  than  ever  a 
mystery — hard  to  understand  as  an  experience  and 
harder  to  communicate,  especially  to  less  sensitive  souls 
with  a  tenden^  to  materialise  the  subtler  elements  of 
moral  conflict. 

Upon  this  view  Mk.  Ita/.  portrays  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Jesus  as  Messiah  by  a  contest  with  daemonic 
.  »^ .  .  powers  whom  he  encountered  in  bestial 
fofta.  The  allusion  to  '  wild  beasts'  is 
not  a  realistic  touch  (see  8B  9/ )  a  reference  to  the 
tondiness  and  danger  of  the  experience,  much  less  a 
subtle  parallel  to  the  first  Adam  (Gen.  1 38  219),  but 
symbolic — and  symbolic  not  of  passions  and  hostile 
powers '  but  ,of  devils  who  appeared  in  such  guise  to 

1  The  author  of  the  Fouitli  GtMpel,  with  bis  higher  Christ- 
ology,  naturally  omits  the  temptniion  u  one  of  several  features 
(e^.,  thc_  agony  in  Gethsenuuie)  in  the  hunum  experience  of 
Jesus  which  would  not  have  Iain  in  line  with  his  specific  con- 
ception of  Christ's  penon.  He  pefm  to  dwell  on  the  lesulimt 
sinlessncKs  (7  'S  84^  and  the  lacidental  allusions  to  a  strife 
(12  37-33  H  30)  braathe  security  of  triunph  rather  than  intensity 
erf' struggle. 

3  Mk.  I1-13,  though  not  an  excerpt  from  earlier  and  fuller 
writiiijp,  ■(  a  rittuni  of  facts  already  hmiliar  in  the  evangelic 
tradition  (cp  '  the  gospel,'  v.  \\  That  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  r.  13/.  is  the  conscious  abbreviatka  of  a  tale  correBponding 
to  that  preserved  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  even  although  the  Lo^ 
DndeityinE  those  gospels  was  composed  of  didactic  pieces  which 
circulatecTearlier  than  the  Ur-Marcus.  See  Soltau's  Unter* 
EvoMgtlien,  JS'SO  and  A.  Meiuiei'  EarUttt  Gosptl,  61-63. 

)  As  Rtville  ijtmt  dt  Naaaretk,  S14)  suggests— '  tes  betes 
SBUvages  sont  les  passions  divorantes  que  dt<£idnent  lei  revolu- 
tions violentes ;  les  anges  consilient  et  donnent  les  annes  ptues 
de  la  peisuasioD  et  de  I'appel  aiuc  conscience&'  This  is  too 
modem  an  idea.  In  Jewitth  apocalyptic  angels  arc  often  violent 
and  punitive,  by  no  means  to  be  loentilied  with  gradout  and 
gentle  influences.  The  wilderness  might  also  be  symboUc 
(Henn.  Vis.  L 1 3),  or  part  of  the  scenic  accoapuiment  of  a 
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the  vision  of  devotees  in  the  desert.  To  the  fervour 
and  imaginatidti  of  Jesus  the  divine  spirit  is  like  a 
fluttering  dove  (v.  to),  the  satanic  spirits  like  wild  beasts. 
Here,  as  afterwards  in  humnn  form  (laj,  etc.,  especially 
1mi7  with  the  dilTcrcnt  application  in  Mt.  7a3),  the 
satanic  spirits  comprise  for  Nik.  a  prominent  spha«  in 
which  Jesus  lived  and  workeil  as  Mcssi^ih,  the  foe  of 
daemons.  This  interpretation  of  Mk.  's  language,^  there- 
fore, is  not  simply  in  line  with  the  naive  ps)  chology  of 
the  ^e,'  which  peopled  the  desert  with  haunting  deities, 
visible  especially  to  rapt  devotees,  but  entirely  consonant 
with  the  leading  idea  of  Jesus'  career  developed  in  Mk.  's 
gospel  (cp  the  mutual  recognition  of  Jesus  and  daemons 
in  laj/ 34  8ii/.  66/.  dao;  and 'Wnde's  Das  A/eaiai- 
gekeimniss  in  din  Evangelitn,  S3/ ). 

Common  to  all  three  gospels  is  the  symbolic  term 
of  '  forty  days '  {cp  the  forty  years  of  Israel  in  the 
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mpter '  (4  wi^i^y),  '  and "  (J*.  '  the  holy  cily "  {lifv  ayUn 
aAii'),' '  takes  (rapaAa^i^aMt,  oiti,  the  asycdelon  in  7,  '  a^kio ' 
r^iv,  6it), '  the  world '  (t«w  Kivjiou,  S),  '  and  behold '  (itai^i4av'), 


Buttor. 


wilderness,  Dt.  8a.  and  the  forty  days' 
f^t  in  the  experience  of  Moses  [Ex.  34  aS] 
and  Elijah  [i  K.  19b],  and  see  Number, 
g  8}  to  delineate,  as  in  Acts  1 3,  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  In  Mk. ,  at  any  rate,  whatever  be  thought  of 
Mt.  4ii  {cp8i5  2544  2755),  the  angelic*  service  has  no 
reference  to  food  (Ps.78a5  Wisd.  16ao).  It  is  simply 
the  counterpart  of  satanic  opposition,*  and  represents 
an  experience  of  continuous  aid  during  the  vigil,  not 
(as  in  Mt.)  a  reward  and  refreshment  vouchsafed  after 
the  strain.  All  three  accounts,  ho«'ever,  imply  that 
Jesus  passed  through  the  prolonged  crias  witbottt  fall 
or  wound.  Whatever  be  thought  or  sought  in  the  desert , 
his  character  suffered  no  deflection  or  compromise,  much 
less  defeat.  This  is  developed  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  who 
draw  independently  upon  a  didactic  passage  in  the  Logia 
which  evidently  contained  a  naive,  pictorial  descrip- 
tion of  what  Jesus  experienced  in  a  far  less  matter- 
of-fact  and  obvious  ftuhion  at  this  period.  The  form 
of  it  is  vivid  and  se\-crely  simple  upon  the  whole,  but 
dramatic  rather  than  mysterious,  and  naturally  less 
impressive,  because  less  inward  and  direct,  than  the 
later  record  of  Jesus'  strenuous  temptation  in  Geth- 
semane  or  even  of  his  sharp  encounter  with  an  insidious 
enticement  near  Csesarea  ntilippi  (Mk.  831-33).  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  temptation-vision  in  this 
semi-parabolic  presentment  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  have 
realistically  preserved.    (Cp  f/C  [1901]  I  i.  4S-*^- ) 

Both  in  Mt.  and  in  Lk.  the  original  report  of  Q  has 
been  worked  over,  and  iracw  of  editorial  handling  are 
Mt  and  Lk  obvious  if  (as  a  rule)  oomparativoly 
unimportant. 

Favourite  or  charnctrriilic  Miiltha^n  terms  in  4i-ii  arc: 
'then'  (nirt,  qtuttir),  'coming  forward'  lirpoircASwi'),  'the 


viMon  (Rev.  1?  3)  Iran^ied  into  circumstantial  prose.  But  the 
literal  Heme  u  ciuite  luitabla  and  naturaL 

1  It  11  one  bit  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  verdict  that  whiUi 
Mk.'a  gospel  rests  upon  facts,  not  upon  ideax,  at  a  relativelv 
small  number  of  points  '  legendary  features  have  come  to  attacn 
themselves  to  the  fact»'<0.  Holtimann  in  ZNTiV,  igoi.p.  273). 

*  For  demons  in  bestial  diapeseCiCjC-, 
\^\%  /.,  and — for  the  current  belief  in  their  connection  with 
waste  and  lonely  placen— Mt.  12  43  (Dkmons,  |  3  ;  Magic,  |  t, 
t.  I,  and  Cheync  on  I*.  18  ai),  with  Charles'  note  on  Apoc.  Bar. 
IDs.  These  and  other  traces  of  Semitic  folklore  (wk  Doughty, 
Ar.  Dei,  2  iB^tpf)  form  the  aunowbere  for  much  in  the  synoptic 
talei  of  evil  spints  and  their  malign  influence  upon  men  (cp 
also  1  Cor.  11 3 ;  Kverline,  Dit  pmtl.  Angeialogie,  etc.,  51-57). 
In  the  Arabic  'gospel  of  the  infaricy'  demons  emerae  from  a 
lad'*  mouth  in  the  shape  of  crows  and  serpents  {/ifccryfhal 
Octpeltj  ed.  B.  H.  Cowper,  17^). 

'  Evidendy  part  of  the  primitive  tradition,  for  Mk.  never 
mentions  angels  elsewhera  in  narrative,  A  J  ohaonine  equivalent 


in  In.  1 51 1 
«  Itutas 


Just  as  the '  rulen  of  this  world '  (apx****^  rev  timwvt  -mhw, 
lCoT.3&4)are  avll  sniritawho  attempt  to  thwart  the  Lord  of 
glory,  fo  here  the  Messiah  encounters  suoematural  foes,  after 
Ps.  3  ay.  where  the  rulers  (ot  apx'»*r*t)  gatner  against  the  Lord 
and  his  anointed  (mu  mti  rov  vpivroS  aivrovX  the  latter  being 
God's  son >ar«JTr<'A■ll^«(t^  7  — Mk.  lii  Lk.  Saa  [D|,  etc.).  Cp 
Cltm.  Horn,  S  aa  of  Satan  setting  himself  to  catch  him  (f^^vtiv 
aiirbf  J]riy«ipw>-)at  this  period.  In  Henn.  f 'tr.  iv.  3  4  Segn  is  the 
angel  with  authority-  over  beasts  such  as  are  seen  in  the  vision. 
The  conception  of  .Messiah  as  inevitably  assailed  bv  dsmons  is 
preserved  m  Rev.  124^  (op  Mk.337  and  specially  Mt.8a9), 
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n^cpuf  «ir(ii«if)i  'and  he  said ' (davF ((':  Gospkls,  %  3B,  n.  a), 
answer '  (airoapiMvtfu  rp^), '  lead '  (£')*■,  bu\  '  departed '  (™V- 
irrpf^n',*  bit\  tov  with  uifin.  (10),  'world'  (oicoufi^ni,  cp2i), 
'complete'  {.avvrtkim.  Ait),  before'  {hitrwioy),  'd^Mrted' 
(avtlimi),  besides  the  addition  of  a^,  5  (in  an  instant),  6e,  9 
iivTtvttw),  io(tosBfie|mrd  theri^  i3<foraaBa>anX  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  angelic  ministry  at  the  cw«  (nude  up  for  by  the  later 
vision  of  2243?). 

It  is  evident  that  the  original  tale  in  Q  was  little  altered 
in  subsequent  recensions  and  that  the  final  editors  have 
reproduced  it  acctirately  though  not  slavishly,  preserving 
the  essenttal  features  of  the  story.  The  main  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  altered  order  of  the  second  and  third 
temptatiotis  by  a  process  of  tratisposition  which  is  fairly 
common  throughout  the  synoptics  (see  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  g  9).  There  are  no  data  which  would  enable 
us  to  decide  with  any  confidence  which,  if  either, 
represents  the  original  series  ia  the  Logia,  much 
less  the  actual  sequence.  Fortunately  the  order  is  not 
a  matter  of  moment.*  Each  of  the  two  cantmical 
sequences  has  plausible  features  and  is  ethically  effective, 
especially  in  view  of  the  gospel  in  which  it  occurs. 
•  In  Mt. ,  where  Jesus  is  pictured  as  the  real  if  unex- 
pected (II3)  Messiah  of  Judaism,  the  newly  realised 
consciousness  of  his  position  (3 17)  suggests  the  final  and 
supreme  temptation  of  adopting  compromise  with  ex- 
ternal methods  in  order  to  gain  the  universal  dominion 
which  formed  his  goal  (48-t().  The  true  Messiah,  as 
had  been  already  seen  in  part  (Ps.  Sol.  I737-45).  was  to 
be  no  second  Solomon  but  one  whose  reliance  was  solely 
upon  God  for  strength  and  wisdom.  In  Lie,  again, 
the  climax  is  not  merely  that  the  OT  scriptures  them- 
selves might  suggest  unworthy  ideas,  but  that  pre- 
sumptuous claims  upon  God  are  a  danger  subtler  than 
seductions  appealing  to  the  flesh  or  to  the  external  and 
sensuous  inclinations  (49-ia).  Besides,  '  thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  ^  formed  a  dramatic  and  appro- 
priate ending  to  the  initial  s^es  of  tem{Mations  in  a  life 
which  Lk.  emphasises  (4 13  2238)  as  a  tempted  existence 
throtighout  Further,  an  apol<^etic  tenttency  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  anxiety  to  give  a  more  natural  geographical 
order,  to  show  that  the  retirement  was  due  to  a 
spontaneous  and  spiritual'  impulse  or  rather  habit 
(4  1  irXjJpiTi  wyeiftarot  iyiov  .  .  .  Ijytro  iy  rifi  r^tf" 
^rt,  cp  Rom.  814),  and  to  explain'for  the  benefit  of 
non-Jewish  readers  (46,  Sri  .  .  .  aCi-^r)  how  Satan 
could  reasonably  make  such  an  offer.'    The  awkward 

'  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  a^iparenlly  agreed  here  widi 
Lk.  (to  'unttdtkbv  evK  i^ti '  "  rit  rqv  aviv  woXtr  "  oAA'  "(r  lA^** 
(UfMviraA^fil,  Handmann,  Tf/ (iSaS]  v.  S70).  The  telic  note, 
tliaracterUtic  of  Mt.  (4i),  is  added  to  Lk.  barmoiuctically  hy 
sa  Lk.'s  '  for  a  seawn '  to  Mt.  4 1  iis  (so  Cur.). 

^  Here,  as  at  Saa  (=Mt.  8is  Mk.  1 10),  die  most  correct  fcnn 
(I)alman,  Ifarfe/ftu,  i66y.). 

3  In  r.  I,  whither  t  Hardly  to  Galilee  (0.  14).  There  b  a 
good  deal  to  be  Kud  for  Hahn's  idea  that  the  retiranem  and 
conflict  of  Jesus  in  Lk.  forms  an  aside — a  change  of  purpose tai 
V.  t  and  9.  14).  Certainly  that  is  the  impresuMi  left  by  we 
narrative.  But  this  inay  M  due  simply  to  tbe  ill-amnged  onler 
of  Lk.  at  this  pmnt  (see,  the  undimnological  position  of 
8 19.^  and  not  to  the  authors  real  conception. 

*  'The  thoughts  crossed  and^recroued  each  another,  occnncd 
and  recurred,  and  the  naird  is  simply  a  classified  lummarrof 
forty  d.iys'  reflections  and  exam{nationK*(PeytoaX  or  nther  of 
prolonged  agiiation  in  mind  and  soul.  Some  historic^  sigiufi- 
cance,  oowever,  is  attached  by  Honig  to  the  order  (desert,  Ull 
=Ganiee,  temple=Jerusalem);  see  tuso  O,  Holumaim'i ^cAn* 

B  Bruce  {Ex/vm.  Grk.  TttL  1 4tB)  fnclers  to  regard  this  as  the 
first  instance  of  Lk.'s  editorial  solidtude:  no  evil  thoughts 
possible  in  (he  mind  of  such  a  holy  man. 

s  Mt.  naturally  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  ttnderstand 
the  Jewish  notion,  shared  W  most  early  Christians,  that  the 
present  age  and  world  lay  under  the  control  (a  Cor.  44  Eph.  813, 
etc;  Everling,  o^.  cit,  49^,  w} °^  Satan  as  king  of  the 
present  time  (a  rfkavauiMf  fianXfVt)  or  king  of  the  present 
things  (fl.  TMv  troptfrTHr)  i^Um.  Horn.  S  aiX 

f  The  transport  to  a  nill-top,  characteristic  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic (Rev.  21 10,  cp.Herm.  Sixt.  ix.  li,  etc,  also  EMk.40*, 
Apoc.  Bar.  76b),  b  also  softened  down  (atwyayiiir},  and  stress 
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insertion  of  the  genealogy  {333-36)  between  the  baptism 
and  the  temptation  may  have  been  intended  to  suggest 
that  Jesus  was  nuuura,  as  well  as  equipped  by  descent, 
al  his  entrance  upon  ministiy  and  at  the  moment  of  bis 
conflict  with  Satan  (so,  evidently,  Justin,  Dial.  135,  354 : 
Are  yiLp  iLi'dpuroi  yiyovtv,  irpoffijXfftv  airrfp  i  ffid^oXot). 
it  certainly  makes  the  connection,  rightly  emphasiKd  in 
Mk.  1  la  (ictd  tMSt)  and  even  Ml  (4i,  rirt),  somewhat 
loose. 

Treadne  the  aubjcct  of  their  relation  to  similar  luunitivcs 
elsewhere  (>ee  |  iHf  we  may  remark  thai  the  fi^rative  ^  stories 
J.    ^  Lk.  were  wriElen  ui  an  atmo«pb«Te 

8.  CODMBitl  Of  of  belief  in  Satan  as  the  arch-oppoiwnt  of 
thetXadMim.  God's  authority  (Ml.  1337/:  =  Lk.  II  t9/, 
«tc.)and  the  personal  agent  in  seduction — 
a  belief  and  early  Christian ;  Spitta,  Das  1/ rchriti.  1 34- 

38^  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  shared,  in  however 
minimised  and  morallted  a  form,  by  Jesus  himself.  In  two 
other  visions  of  spiritual  conflict  r«»nled  by  Lk.'(10iB  3231  /.), 
Satan  appcan  as  the  defeated  protagonist  of  Jesus ;  and  these, 
like  the  original  nucleus  of  the  baptism-story  {HistorictU  Ntvi 
Ttstamint,  1901,  p.  18)  and  possibly  also  tne  transfiguration, 
certainlv  reoresent  (u^iryif'aTo  q^tv,  CUm.  Horn.  11 35)  auto- 
blograpnical  communications  of  one  who.  like  Paul,  though  far 
from  being  a  ^-isionary,  had  visions  and  moments  of  rapture, 
especially  at  crises  of  his  religious  experience.  These  communi- 
cations* must  have  been  made  to  the  disciples  in  order  to  re- 
assure, impress  (Mt.  26  38),  atid  clarify  their  minds.  The  main 
object  was  to  throw  light  upon  his  own  method  aitd  aims,  and 
al^  by  inference  upon  the  course  of  life  to  be  followed  by  his 
adherents.  Hence,  in  their  present  didactic  form,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  stories  oriKinally  possessed  a  Messianic 
or  a  human  signi6cance,  unless  both  are  conceived  to  have  tain 
blended  togetner. 

(With  rcRard  to  the  Mder  of  the  three  Trials,  It  u  worth  men* 
tioning  (alter  O.  Holtznuuin,  L^tn  Jttu,  %  73)  that  according 
to  the  Tragments  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (referred  to  again 
in  I  14}  the  narrative  was  originally  so  arranged  that  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain  came  Arst,  that  in  the  city  second, 
and  that  in  the  wildenteas  third,  whereas  in  Mt.  the  order  is : 
wildentess,  city,  mountain,  and  in  Lk.  wilderness,  mountain, 
city.  He  gives  psycbdogtcal  reasons  for  preferring  the  nda-  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p<»nting  out  tnat  it  coincides  more- 
over with  that  in  which  the  texts  quoted  from  Deuteronomy 
occur  (tfi3  16  Sa/:).  It  was  in  Deuteronomy,  he  supposes, 
that  Jesus,  in  the  prolonged  period  of  meditation  after  his 
baptism  in  which  his  vocation  had  been  revealed  to  him,  sought 
for  the  guidance  of  which  he  felt  in  need.] 

i.  Loneliness  and  fasting,*  the  normal  conditions  of 
an  ecstasy  or  trance,  naturally  introduce  the  first 
-  n.  Mm-,  synoptic  temptation,  the  ethical  point  of 

to4|Sr  which  lies  in  the  refusal  of  Jesus  to 
seek  exemption  from  the  limitations  of 
common  needs  and  bodily  privations.  The  later 
counsel  Mt.  635-33  is  thus  grounded  in  his  own  ex- 
perience (cp  Jn.  431-34  and  Mt.  lOe-io  Lk.  93  IO4). 
Divine  sonship,  even  in  its  highest  d^^ree,  is  thereby 
shown  to  confer  no  title  to  exceptional  treatment ;  it 
merely  enforces  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  God's  interests 
and  (lemands  as  tlte  supreme  thing  in  the  moral  life 
(see  the  application  of  this  in  Jn.  636/),  and  the  com- 
panion duty  of  faith,  that  such  devotion  shall  not  be  left 
ultim.itely  destitute  by  God. 

ii.  With  admirable  penetration  the  very  intensity  of 
such  faith  is  represented  in  the  temple- temptation  as  an 
insidious  occasion  for  presumption.     The  inclination 

l.iid  on  the  time  (<■'  ffriyfin  xP^i^v,  ^5^  The  appositeness  of 
Mt.  4  3  and  the  more  vivid  Lk.  <  3  lies  in  the  resemblance  between 
the  rounded  shingle  of  the  locality  and  loaves  of  bread  (cp 
Mt.  79).  There  is  no  subtle  allusion  to  the  Baptist's  remark 
(Mt.  8911),  whiij)  indeed  It  amply  illustrated  otherwise  (cp 
Klein  in  ZJVTIV,  1901,  pp.  343-3^4). 

1  They  appear  to  lie  between  a  cnronicle  and  a  poetical  parable. 
As  e.-ir1y  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Temptation  wax  viewed 
as '  an  interchange  of  dangerous  thoughts,'  by  Balthosar  Bekker : 
Die  /•i^HBtrte  IVtltt  (chap.  21). 

a  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tempted  nature  of  Christ  ts  brought 
foTw.-ird  in  Hebrewrs,  a  book  linguistically  allied  to  Lk.-Aas. 

For  the  imparting  of  the  <>ubstance  of  ecstasies  and  trances 
see  Acts  11  4^  Iflg/  189^  226/,  etc,  and  Au.  /laiir,  0x0-1$, 
'Octtii  eius  erant  aperti,  os  vero  clausum,  sed  inspiratio  spirittis 
erat  cum  illo.  Visio  quam  videbat,  non  erat  de  seculo  hoc,  sed 
de  absccMidito  omni  earn!.  Et  cum  cessavit  a  visione,  reversus 
notilicavit  visionera  Rzechin-  et  Ulio  eius  Nasoni.' 

*  See  Gunkel's  Die  IVirfcungen  lie*  heiligen  Gfistes  (1699),  as, 
and  Fasting,  |  a  (with  Prophhtic  Litbraturb,  |  igjL  A 
notable  exception  occurs  In  Rev.  1  g  /  intense  prayer  may 
h.ivc  preceded  the  Temptation  (see  von  der  Golti,  dit  Gttef, 
3-4>,  but  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned. 
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now  is  to  abuse  not  one's  feeling  of  independence  but 
one's  consciousness  of  depeiwleRce — i.e.,  the  current 
pious  WNnrictkMi,  shared  by  Jesus,  that  God  could  and 
would  miiaculously  interpose  on  behalf  of  bis  servants 

in  periL  Jesus  repels  this  suggestion.*  Genuine  faith 
in  man,  he  is  convinced,  will  be  content  to  believe  in 
God's  care  without  nervously  insisting  upon  arbitrary 
proofs  of  it, 

iii.  The  mountain-temptation  depicts  Jesus'  rejection 
of  another  attractive  and  plausible  idea  which  occurred 
to  him  (no  dqubt  suggested  in  pan  by  popular  expecta- 
tion)) viz.,  that  his  Messianic  goal  might  be  swiftly  and 
smoothly  reached  along  paths  bonlering  upon  com- 
promise. Kenan's  motto  for  the  scene — '  Christ  or 
Mahomet ' — hits  off  one  aspect  of  the  dilemma  precisely. 
Yet  the  bearing  of  the  temptation  need  not  be  exclusively 
messianic,  as  Mk.  836  shows ;  the  latter  penage*  (with 
833)  indicating  also  that  hue  at  any  rate  the  larger 
temptation-narrative,  relegated  not  without  psychological 
aptness  to  the  opening  of  Jesus'  life,  forms  really  a 
miniature  of  the  fimdamental  temptations  which  recurred 
as  constant  factors  in  his  career,  just  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  placed  by  Ml  unchronologically  in  the 
forefront  of  the  ministry  as  a  summary  of  his  general 
teaching.  No  doubt  the  moral  insight  of  Jesus  carried 
with  it  foresight  of  coming  perils.  At  Nazareth  he  had 
not  been  out  of  touch  with  curroits  surging  from  the 
outside  pagan  world  and  its  glories  (see  GASm.  NG 
35~37>433~435>^'^^^^'^'°''^'^^  ethnic  splendour 
possible  to  a  GaliUean).  But  the  full  force  of  such  a 
temptation  could  not  be  felt  until  he  had  entered  defi- 
nitely upon  his  public  mission  (cp  Jn.  6 14  /) ;  and  the 
same  may  be  nid  cf  the  Icra ple-tem ptati on  (Mt  2653/ ), 
for  hitherto  Jesus,  though  acquainted  of  course  with  the 
dizzy  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Jos.  ^n^xv.  II5},  had 
nm  no  risk  to  his  person  (see  further  the  didactic  side 
of  this  developed  in  Mt.  IO17-31  Lk.  129-ia).  The 
difficulty  of  Jesus  at  the  outset  naturally  was  to  see  and 
choose  the  true  method  :  his  subsequent  trial,  recurring 
at  frequent  stages,  was  to  adhere  to  the  choin  made  in 
this  it^Hial  hoiu-  of  insight. 

The  Logia  passage  on  the  tempt^ion  thus  represented 
the  disdpjes'  memory  of  Jesus'  memory.    It  was  the 
»  TTi.tJLri.ial  li'^rBry  embodiment,  coloured  by  OT 
"t"™™**  reminiscences,*  of  a  crisis  in  the  life  of 
UVOirai.  Mt.l2a9  MtSa?)  he 

imparted  in  an  ideal  and  concentrated  form,  looking 
back  on  it  throu^  the  later,  deeper  experience  of  his 


t  The  ethical  triumph  of  the  crius,  as  Keim  pcunts  out  i/*iit 
v/m  Naxara,  ET,  2338),  is  not  simply  that^esus  conquered  but 
that '  the  inexorable  godlike  loftiness  of  his  judgment  discovered 
the  devil  in  scruples  which  even  the  noblest  would  have  fondled 
as  spiritual  pearls-'  Further,  with  the  possible  and  partial 
exception  of  the  huiujer -experience,  the  allurements  in  this 
initial  crisis  of  Jesus'  Ufe  are  depicted  as  attractive  rather  than 
threatening  or  painfuL  All  trial  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word)  is  temptation  ;  but  all  temptations  are  not  trials.  As 
Gethsemane  indicates,  Jesns  felt  the  harsh  as  well  as  the  soft 
touch,  and  emerged  from  the  ordeal  unspoiled  :  cp  rAroi-Jo 
avrbt  '(ifHurtftit  .  ■  .  X'^P'*  ofiopruic  (Heb.  2  la  4 15X 

3  The  allusion  to  Peter  as  an  embodiment  of  Satan  corresponds 
with  the  early  Christian  belief  that  seductions  through  human 
influence  were  the  devil's  work  (Weinel,  WirkmHteH  3tt  GeitUs 
u.  der  Gehter,  14-17  (iSqq})  ;  but  the  synoptic  stories,  in  their 

KEsent  form  at  any  rate,  expressly  exclude  the  idea  that  Jesus 
d  to  grapple  in  the  temptation  with  anything  but  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  (Epb.  6 11-13).  Even  the  notion  of  the 
temple-temptation  as  a  miracle  of  display  before  a  crowd  is  rather 
irrelevant  and  theatricaL  For  thia  tinpoUtical  character  of 
Christ's  propaganda,  see  Berth's  Hmu^iprablem*  dm  Lei€M* 
JeiKjTtp.  41-4^. 

*  The  OT  citations  are  all  from  0.  and  present  little  or  no 
difficulty.  Mt.  4  4^  omits  ry  before  fnrop.  with  AF  ^t.  8  3)  ; 
the  other  variants  iv  ipTif  (Zahn,  Einl  2  316 ;  Nestle,  fin^Mr. 
iir)and  (V  aqftan  are  insignificant  and  uncertain.  Ps.01ii^ 
is  quoted  with  some  freedom  in  Mt.  4  &.  But  in  citing  Dt,  0 13 
both  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  with  0^  in  substituting  wpovniiniavtc  for 
iiaPrfin^  adding  ii6vtf  to  avr^    The  sequel  in  Pi.  2ByC 

to  V.  7  may  have  suggested  the  mountain-temptation,  just  as 
perhaps  the  beasts  of  Ps. 91 13  may  have  suggested  MK.  I13. 
But  such  conformations  or  infusions  are  at  most  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  story— viz.,  the  en- 
deavour to  sumnmiisc  the  cardinal  temptations  Jesus. 
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actual  mioistiT,  wbea  the  initials  ednctioiu  bad  become 
mora  gmve  and  nibtle  than  before.  The  historical 
nucletts  <tf  the  tradition  is  the  natural  and  overpowering 
impulse  whicb  drove  Jesus  into  the  gaunt,  wild  solitudes 
W.*  or  rather  E.  of  the  Jordan  to  reflect  upon  the 
strange  consciousness  (Baldensperger,  I>as  Selbtt- 
6ewussit«i»  Jtsu,  939  /. )  which  had  reoently  dawned 
upon  him  at  his  baptism,'  to  forecast  its  issues  and 
determine  bis  coarse  of  action  (cp  GaL  1  ts-17).  It  is 
noticeable  that  be  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted  the 
reality  of  bis  Messianic  consciousness ;  for  the  words 
'  if  thou  art  a  son  of  God '  («l  ul^  tt  roQ  tfcoO)  do  not 
bear  this  full  hypothetical  meaning.  What  he  had  to 
win  cleamesa  and  conviction  upon  was  the  real  nature 
and  consequences  of  his  position ;  if  any  hesitation  or 
uncertainty  upon  the  genuinmess  of  this  occurred  to 
him,  it  was  during  the  period  of  conflict'  (implied  by 
Mk.  and  Lk. ,  not  Mt. )  and  self-questioning  premding 
that  in  which  ML  and  Lk.  place  the  triple  and  typical 
conflict  of  what  is  rather  inajqiropriatdy  termoi  tht 
Temptation  of  Jesus.  j.  ho. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  (introd. )  that  light  might 
be  expected  to  be  thrown  upon  the  singular  and  sug- 
gestive story  di  the  Trials  of  Jesus  by  comparing  It 
with  more  or  leas  striking  parallels  in  the  literature  of 
other  religions,  but  that  it  is  also  posuble  that  the 
insertion  of  such  a  narrative  (whidi  is  plainly  not 
literally  true)  may  conceivably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  ctf  some  custom  or  observance  which  may  have 
led  the  narrator  to  postulate  such  an  event  as  the  thredbld 
trial  at  the  opening  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Inan  essay 
read  before  tbe^dbrd  Society  of  Historical  Theology  in 
Nov.  1901  (an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Soctetjr's 
Proceedings  [privately  printed],  1901-2,  pp.  37-3i)  the 
view  has  been  expreued  by  Profl  A.  A.  Bevan  that  the 
so-called  Temptation-story  in  its  original  form  {i.e.,  a 
form  resemblitig  the  narrative  in  Mli. )  was  a  description 
<rf  a  traditional  fKBCtke  or  ceremoiqr,  by  whidi,  it  was 
supposed,  a  man  could  obtain  oontrol  over  demons. 

a.  PaulUa  practice  referred   to  must  have 

IMit  fanm  the  ancient  origin,  and  it  has  con- 

mXS«^Em^  tinned  in  the  East  down  to  the  present 
moann  tiMMW  Rather  than  attempt  to  describe 

it  anew,  Prof.  Bevan  cites  the  testimony  of  an  Oriental, 
as  reported  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  in  his  work,  A  Year 
amongst  the  Ptrtians  (1893),  148  /  Abont  fifteen 
years  ago  Prdf.  Browne  bnrd  this  story  from  a 
philosopher  of  IsfahAn,  oititled  AminU'sh-Stuul'at. 

'At  one  time  of  injr  life  I  devoted  myielf  ta  the  occult 
sdetMM,  and  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  contnd  over  thet'mmU, 
irith  wtuu  reaulta  I  will  idl  you.  You  must  know,  in  ue  first 
place,  that  the  mtdHt  o^trafdi  U  ai  follows ;— Tbo  seeker  aftei 
this  power  chooses  some  t^ttary  and  dismal  spot.  ,  .  .  There 
he  must  rcDiain  for  forty  days.  .  .  .  He  spends  the  greater  pan 
of  this  time  in  incantations  in  the  Arabic  lanfuage,  which  he 
racitss  tritUo  tfa«  area  of  the  mandal,  or  geometrical  figure, 
which  he  must  describe  in  a  certain  way  on  the jground.  Besides 
this,  he  must  «at  veiy  little  food,  and  diminish  the  amount 
daily.  If  he  has  fthnftilly  obwrvcd  all  these  details,  on  the 
twency-fiiat  day  a  lion  will  appear,  and  will  enter  the  magic 
circle.  The  opentor  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  terrified  oy 
this  apparition,  and.  above  all,  must  on  no  account  quit  the 
wtoMM,  else  he  will  loae  the  results  of  all  his  paioa.  If  he 
rssisu  the  Uoo,  otbsr  terrible  fiamu  will  oome  to  him  on  nthse- 
qucnt  days— tigen,  dnaons,  and  the  like — wludi  he  must 
siodlarly  witbstand.   If  ne  luMs  bk  groond  tilt  the  finttedi 


t  la  the  vididty  of  Bxtiiabaka?  Cp  John  ma  BAmsr, 
ft.  On  the  haggard,  austere  Jndman  desert  widi  its  vipets 
(Mb  97),  see  GA^  HG  ais-si?. 

>  Justm  iPiaL  103,  331)  loosely  brings  the  two  Into  dow 
COiMeclion  ^a  ry  \vi$iffax  avrir  Airb  rmi  'laptavm  the  voice 
from  heaven  is  folktwed  by  the  temptation  to  wonbip  the  d«viL 

>  In  CUtK.  H»m.  (11 U  10  a)  thue  forty  days  are  occupied 
by  diicossioDs  <Si«A^)>c«%u)  with  the  devil  (vporp^M  ««i  sfb- 
wdWm',  8  ai).  See  the  strilung  pasMge  dted  rnxn  Victor  Hugo's 
QnUn-vii^-irtiM  (in  JcAn  Horley*s  Stttdits  i»  Lttermtmv, 
135^0  on  the  moral  indtements  and  haunting  effects  of  Nature 
upon  the  human  oonsdence,  and  espedslly  of  Nature  in  her 
man  tavage  and  gloomy  Kene*.  Where  the  strong  conscience 
resists,  and  develops  by  reusttng,  '  dw  pnny  comdenca  soon 
turns  reptile  ...  it  undergoes  the  mysLaiuus  infiltration  of  ill 
suggestions  and  superstition.' 
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day.  tw  has  attuned  tus  object,  and  the  Jinmlt,  having  been 
unanle  to  get  the  mastery  over  him,  will  nave  to  becaoic  ias 
servants  and  obey  all  his  behests.  Well,  I  6uthfully  observed 
all  the  necessary  conditions,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day,  cure 
enough,  a  liwi  appeared  and  entered  the  circle.  Next  da^  a 
tiger  came,  and  slill  I  succeeded  in  resistina  the  impulse  which 
urged  me  to  flee.  But  when,  on  the  following  oay,  a  man 
hideous  and  Irightful  dnu^  appeared,  1  could  no  longer 
control  my  terror,  and  rushed  from  the  circle,  reooonctog  all 
farther  attempts  at  obtaining  the  mastery  <ynx  the  jimnlj. 
When  some  time  had  elapsed  after  this,  and  I  bad  pursued  my 
studies  in  philoso|>hy  further,  I  came  to  the  conclusioa  that  I 
bad  been  the  victim  of  halludnauons  excited  by  expectation, 
salitud^  hunger,  and  lon^  vigils ;  and,  with  a  view  to  testuu 
the  trutD  of  this  hypothesis,  f  again  repeated  the  process  whi^ 

I  had  before  practised,  this  time  in  a  Mnrit  of  [dulosoptucal 
incredulity.  My  expectationi  were  justified ;  I  saw  alMoliiidy 
nothing.  And  there  is  another  fiu:t  which  proves  to  my  mdnd 
that  the  phantoms  1  saw  on  the  first  occasion  had  no  existeaoe 
outude  my  own  brain.  I  bad  never  seen  a  real  lioa  then,  and 
my  ideas  about  the  appearance  of  that  animal  were  entirely 
derived  from  the  pictures  which  may  be  seen  over  the  doon 
of  baths  in  this  countiy.  Now,  the  lion  which  I  nw  in  the 
mufc  drcle  was  exactly  like  the  latter  in  (bnn  and  odouring, 
and,  therciMe,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  diffcfed  ooasideiaUr  n 
a^ect  from  a  real  lion.' 

Thia  custom,  it  will  be  noticed,  bdoc^  to  the  large 
class  of  observances  now  often  called  '  ceremtmies  tjt 
_  f^M^tl^   initiation,'  that  is  to  say,  ceremonies 
ly  which  a  man  is  introduced  into 
some  new  line  of  life,  such  as  that  of 
a  warrior,  a  priest,  a  Idt^,  and  so  forth.  Among 
savages,  as  is  well  known,  these  ceremonies  are 
often  very  elabomte  and  very  repulsive,  tnvolvingi  fiar 
example,  mutiUtions  of  the  body  and  other  totments; 
among  civilised  peoples  there  is  naturally  a  tendency  to 
soften  them  down,  or  suppress  them  altogether ;  but 
traces  of  them  have  survi^  in  almost  every  coimtry  of 
the  world. 

In  the  particular  case  imdo-  consideration  the  purpose 
10.  SnMim.  ^  ^  ceremony  is  perfectly  clear, 
Utmofl^uT  obtin  power  ower  those 

*  beings  whom  modem  Orientals  call 
Jinn — a  term  which  in  meaning  oorrespoods  to  the 
Jewish  shidAftn  and  to  the  Greek  Salfiow,  8aifi6f la. 

Later  Jemsh  writers  told  that  King  Solomon  possessed  sadi 
a  power  (t^r  K«fA  twv  t»iitiimr  Wx'^'l'i  Josephus  calls  it). 
Josephtis  alio  states  that  Salomon  composed  iocantalioas 
whereby  diseases  are  relieved,  and  left  behind  turn  forms  of 
exorcism,  whereby  men  control  and  drive  out  deotoitt,  so  that 
they  can  never  iMum.  He  adds,  'even  to  the  |naent  cay  tUa 
mode  of  cart  prevdb  among  us  to  a  very  great  «grteni*i>4«iL 
viii.S5>. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times  a  distinction  is  made 
between  subjugating  demons,  as  Solomon  is  supposed  to 
have  done,  aiid  entering  into  leagut  with  them,  in  <»der 
to  gain  some  advantage  for  oooelf  or  to  injure  one's 
enemies.  The  fwmer  is  called  lawful,  the  latter  tmlawftd 
magic.  Kow  the  ceremony  which  we  are  discussing 
evidently  belongs  to  the  former  category,  and  that  it 
bears  a  strildng  resemblance  to  the  accounts  of  the 
temptatitm  in  the  Gospels,  as  Prof.  Sevan  points  out, 

II  nhufcialaa  cannot  be  denied.  In  both  cases  we 
gnanS^MB  ****  desert, 
Kusyunny.  ^j^^  (asting,  and  the  presence  of  the 

wild  beasts.  It  is  also  [dain  that  in  the  S^voptie 
narradve  of  Jests'  miustiy  the  casting  out  of  demons 
is  a  continually  recurring  feature.  It  appears  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  narrative  should  b^n  writh  an 
account  of  the  process  by  which  Jesus'  power  over 
the  demons  was  acquired.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  omits  the 
'  Temptation,'  aim  omits  aU  reCerence  to  the  casting  out 
of  demons.  Does  not  this  give  plausibility  to  Ae  view 
that  the  early  Christians  believed  that  their  Master  bad 
obtained  ccmtrol  over  the  demons  by  performing  this 
rite  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry?  Farther  corro- 
borations of  this  view  are  given  in  the  abstract  of  this 
essay  in  the  ProcaHngs  refoied  to. 
An  eailier  e^lanation  must,  however,  be  mentionecL 
The  more  we  fiimiliaiise  oundves  with  Oie  tttteranoes 
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of  primitm  antiquity,  the  more  we  are  relieved  from  the 
.  pHathl*  ('i'lid'ties  incident  to  a  lileralistic  and 
Htffctfmm  rationalistic  reading  of  ancient  religious 
^^7*4.  ^  records.  Primitive  antiquity  delights 
'"J**'^  [fi  mjlhi,  and  details  derived  from 
myths  were  not  held  to  be  misidaced  in  narratives  the 
nudens  of  which  was  historic^  Indeed,  even  whole 
episodes  might  be  borrowed  from  myths  and  adapted 
to  their  own  needs  by  the  writers  of  popular  narratives, 
without  any  sense  of  incongruity.  How  largely  this  is 
the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Israelite  history,  is 
becoming  known,  and  then  is  no  sufBciant  reason  for 
denying  the  existence  at  a  more  or  less  modified  mythic 
embroidery  in  early  Christian  narratives.  The  narrative 
of  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  these  narratives.  We  cannot  call  it  an  allegory  any 
more  than  we  can  call  the  Hebrew  paradise- story  an 
alli^ory,  for  it  is  put  forth  as  history — such  history  as 
to  early  Christians  of  a  primitive  habit  of  mind  appeared 
to  need  no  proof,  because  it  was  ideally  and  undeniably 
true.  Had  these  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  facts 
of  the  history,  they  would  not  have  understood  the 
summons,  unless,  indeed,  it  came  to  them  from  one 
who  was  equally  sceptical  as  to  all  that  the  truly  ancient 
mind  held  most  dear,  and  in  this  case  they  would  have 
scorned  to  answer  it.  We  need  not  then  indulge  the 
pleasant  fancy  that  Jesus  himself  may  have  given  the 
impetus  to  the  production  of  the  temptation  oarradve. 
by  giving  some  of  his  nearest  disciples  glimpses  of  his 
early  soul-history.  The  fancy  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  also  unwise — at  least,  if  it  entices  us  to  suppose  that 
our  purely  subjective  imaginings  are  of  equal  value  with 
oitical  or  traditional  facts,  and  so  to  lose  that  sotxiety 
which  in  a  student  of  rdigion  is  the  crowning  moral 
quality. 

There  are  two  stories^  parallel  to  that  now  before  us 
whid)  deserve  the  attentioa  o(  the  student.  One  is  the 
13.  SnadAllT  ''"*"P***'°"  of  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster) 
'  by  the  evil  spirit  Angra  Mainyu ;  the 
other  is  the  Temptation  of  Gautama 
(the  Buddha)  by  the  demon  Mara.  In 
both  these  stories  the  tempter  seeks  first  ctf  all  to  over- 
come the  Holy  One  by  violeoGe,  and  only  when  this 
effort  fails  has  recourse  to  spiritual  temptations. 

Ahrinian,  'the  cniilerul  one,  he  th«  evil-doer,'  bids  a  demon 
nuh  down  upon  Zaratbiutra.  But  the  holy  Zanthustia  Mep« 
fbrwKrd  to  meet  him,  itnelding  'itones  as  Ing  u  a  house,' 
obtained  from  Ahurs  Maada  thunderbolts^    Then  t)w 

ruilefnl  one,  fearing  the  overthrow  of  his  own  emfttre,  lunmise* 
ZatUhiutm  that  if  he  will '  renounce  the  good  law  of  ttw  wor- 
xhippen  of  Muda,'  he  shall '  gain  such  a  boon  as  Zohok  guned. 
iheruleroTthenations.'S  Zaiathusiraancwem, ' Nol  ncverwill 
I  renounce  the  good  law  .  .  .  thottgb  my  body,  my  life,  my 
soul,  fboald  burst.'  And  when  Ahriman  bowls  out,  '  By  vrtioae 
word  wilt  thou  strike  and  repel,'  Zarathnstta  answers,  'The 
words  taught  by  Mazda,  these  are  my  weapms,  my  best 
weapons.'  Once  more  he  chants  the  sacred  formula,  the  Ahuna 
Vairya,  and  pnys, '  This  1  ask  thee :  teach  me  the  truth,  O  Lord  1 '  > 

With  this,  Darmesteter*  well  compares  the  Tempta- 
tion of  Gautama  by  the  demon  Mara. 

The  legend  is  that  when  the  young  Indian  ^nce  made  the 
'great  rentuiciation '  to  devote  himself  to  the  ducovei^  of  truth 
for  the  sake  of  his  (cllowmen,  Mara  became  visible  ui  Uw  air, 
promismg  that  in  seven  days  from  now  the  wheel  emnre 
would  appear,  and  would  nuike  Gautama  sovereign  over  the  four 
continents  and  the  two  adjacent  isles.  Baffled,  me  demon  Haia 
aoida  his  three  daughters,  Craving,  Discontent,  and  Lust :  but 
their  wiks  are  frtiitless ;  on  the  forty-ninth  day  the  king  <a  the 
gods  brings  water  for  his  face,  and  the  four  guardian  angels 
nunister  to  him.' 

It  is  plain  that  both  these  stories  are  of  mjthic  origin ; 

t  Already  lefemed  to  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  TA^  Firtt  Tkrte 
G»tf*lt,  -tlb^ff. ;  J.  H.  Robertson,  Chrutimmty  tmd Mythal^, 

^  A^ing  in  ancient  Iraman  mythology  who  ruled  the  world 
for  a  thousand  years. 

*  VendtdAd  (ZendavesU),  lOi-ii  (the  Revelation  chapter)^ 
.S'f  £4ao4-ao6;  Introd.  p.  Ixzvit.  There  is  also  a  briefer 
account  of  the  episode  in  the  Dinkart,  besides  allusions  to  it 
ehewbere  (A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  ZMtmtttr,  tkg  if 
Atuitrnt  IroH,  53)1 

*  Ormmad  el  Ahriman,  aoi. 

S  Birth  Stfritf  (Rhys  DavidsX  1  Bl  9^/^ 
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plain  too  that  psychological  reflection  has  done  more 
for  the  Buddhist  story  than  for  the  Zoroastrian.  *  The 
more  archaic  of  the  two  stories  is  the  Temptation  of 
Zarathustra,  tlw  more  af^iealing  the  Temptation  of 
Gautama.  Darmesteter  traces  both  to  the  nature-myth 
embodied  in  the  diah^ue  of  the  Panis  and  SaramA  in 
the  Rig  Veda.  This,  at  least,  seems  highly  [xobable ; 
14  Hvthln        Temptation -stories  in  general  migin- 

aiam^l^  ated  in  the  mythical  conflict  between  the 
■  Light-god  and  the  Storm-spirit,  and 
while  we  fully  grant  that  the  story  of  the  Temptaticm 
of  Jesui  has  been,  like  that  of  the  Temptation  of 
Gautama,  enriched  by  psychological  reflection,  and 
(we  may  add  in  the  case  of  the  tiospel-story)  renuni- 
scences  of  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  of  ancient  Israel, 
we  cannot  consistently  deny  that  its  ultimate  germs  ore 
m3rthical.  Not  that  the  mythic  element  in  this  story 
can  be  traced  to  imitation  cdf  either  of  the  two  parallel 
stories  mentioned  above  (§  15) ;  so  far  as  we  know  as 
yet,  it  is  only  in  the  apocryidial  Gospels  (150-700' 
A.  D. )  that  Buddhistic  influence  can  safely  be  admitted. 
Indeed,  the  'exceeding  high  mountain/  from  the  top 
of  which  the  tempter  shows  Jesus  '  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,'  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  the  Babylonian  mountain  of  the  gods 
which  passed  into  the  folklore  of  the  Israelites*  (cp 
Is,  14t3  E2ek.28i6),  and  is  ultimatdy  the  great  mytluc 
earth-mountain.  *  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  the 
"Ugh  mountain," 'remarks  Keim.  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  however,  did  know.  According  to 
a  fragment  in  Origen,'  '  the  Saviour  said.  Even  now  my 
mother  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  seised  me  by  one  of  my 
hairs,  and  hath  brought  me  to  the  great  mountain 
Tabqr  {Ba^up,  la^p).'  Why  Tabor?  Probably  by 
a  misundeistaiiding.  It  was  the  mountain  of  the 
Navel  (me)  that  was  original^  meant — the  motmtain 
in  the  earth's  centre.  Earlier  generations  knew  where 
this  mountain  was — it  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  Paradise, 
but  certainly  no  one  in  the  first  Christian  century  could 
have  localised  that  Paradise.*  It  was  also  on  this 
mountain  that  we  should  have  expected  to  find  Jesus 
spending  the  fcHTty  days ;  tbeanalogiesof  Ex.24i8  84b8 
I  K.  198 /.  pmnt  distinctly  to  this.  But  here  again  the 
lapse  of  centuries  since  the  period  of  a  stiU  flourishing 
folklore  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Since  these  passages 
were  written  transcendentalism  had  placed  its  seal  on 
Jewish  theology,  and  even  the  most  venerated  earthly 
mountain  was  no  more  than  the  footstool  of  God  (cp 
PS.9B5  IS27).  Jewish  ascetics  naturally  resorted  to 
the  desert,  as  the  region  where  commtmings  with  another 
world  would  be  most  attainable  (cp  JoiiN  the  Baptist. 
§  I ).  It  was  possible  there  to  reduce  the  claims 
fleshly  nature  to  the  utmost ;  there,  too,  mysterious 
oracular  voices  might  be  heard  (see  col.  3883,  with  n.  a); 
there,  too,  the  moral  athlete  might  prove  his  spiritual 
weapons  in  conflict  with  the  Evil  One.  Whether  the 
'  forty  days '  vttn,  according  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
narrative,  reallyfortydaysoftemptation  may  be  doubted. 
The  Lenten  Cast  of  for^  days  might  naturally  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  the  original  tradidon,  which 
surely  must  have  said  that  Jesus,  as  the  second  Moses 
and  the  second  Elijah,'  communed  with  God  for  forty 
days  before  he  underwent  the  sorest  attack,  of  the  Evil 

1  According  to  Rhys  Davids  {Buddkitm,  36,  SPCKX  '  the 
very  thoughts  passing  through  the  mind  of  Gautama  amear  in 
gorgeous  descriptions  as  an^cU  of  darkness  or  of  light.  Unable 
to  express  the  struggles  of  his  soul  in  any  other  way,  they  repre- 
sent nim  as  sitting  sublime,  calm,  and  serene  during  violent 
attacks  made  upon'  him  by  a  wicked  visible  tempter  and  his 
wicked  angels,  armed  by  all  kinds  of  weapons.'  We  must  not, 
however,  imagine  that  the  Temptaiien  t£  Gautama  is  <tf  porely 
psychological  origin.  Even  here  the  firtt  genns  are  evidantty 
mythological  (see  Darmesteter). 

3  The  fondness  for  references  to  mountains  in  Jewish  eschato- 
logical  literature  also  has  its  toots  in  mythology. 

s  See  Nestle,  NT  Gr.  SuppUmemhtm,  77,  and  cp  Tabok,  |  5. 

*  Ther*  is  evidence  suggesting  that  the  early  tradition  phued 
it  in  the  leiahmeelite  Megeb  (see  Parai>Ise,  i  it,  with  n.  6V 

B  On  tbegeneusof  the  'forty  days 'in  the  HoKS  and  Elijah 
story,  cp  HoBBS,  1 11. 
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On&i  Just  so,  Zvathustn  Is  laid  to  have  beheld  seven 
visions  of  Ormazd  and  the  archangels  before  meeting 
the  combined  attack  of  the  powers  of  evil*  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  original  Temptation  ot  Jesus,  as  in 
that  of  Zarathustra,  the  efforts  of  the  tempter  were  made 
to  centre  in  the  one  object  of  drawing  the  Saviour  away 
to  a  false  ideal  of  success.  Analogy  favours  the  view 
that  this,  lUce  other  stories  of  the  same  class,  grew,  and 
hy  the  belief  that  it  grew  our  appreciation  of  the  final 
perfected  form  is  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Otte  serious  difficulty,  however,  remains.  Tlw  short 
account  in  Mk.  runs — 

'And  he  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  d»ys  tempted  of  Sat«n  ; 
and  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  and  the  angels  ministered 
unto  him'  (Mk.  1 13), 

To  suppose  that  this  account  merely  sums  up  a  fuller 

narrative,  such  as  Mt.'s,  is  scarcely  admissible.  It 
consists  of  three  clauses,  and  it  is  only  the  first  and 
the  third  which  can  be  represented  as  the  skeleton 
af  the  vivid  narrative  known  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  '  He 
was  with  the  wild  beasts'  ^terik  rOf  fiijplaw) — 
clearly  there  is  something  more  than  picturescpie  realism 
here,  and  the  duty  of  the  critic  is  not  performed  by 
referring  to  Is.  306.  a  Mace.  S 17.  We  seem  to  have 
here  a  fragment  of  another  separate  narrative,  attached 
to  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  career,  the  trials  described 
in  which  were  those  incident  to  initiation  into  mjnteries, 
or  (in  Egypt)  to  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  Islands 
of  the  BlesL*  J.  M.  Robertson  '  is  iiic^ned  to  account 
in  this  way  for  the  tempter's  invitation  to  Jesus  to  grasp 
at  food  before  the  appointed  time.  '  We  know  that 
among  the  trials  of  the  later  Mithraic  initiations  were 
those  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  as  the  adversary,  the 
tempter,  is  a  capital  figure  in  all  stages  of  the  Mazdean 
system,  it  would  be  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
initiate  should  figure  as  bdng  tempted  hy  turn  to  break 
down  in  the  probatum.'  It  would  certtunly  not  be 
extracHxlinary  ttiat  some  echo  of  these  mysteries  should 
have  made  its  way  into  the  Christian  community,  con* 
sidering  how  close  was  the  struggle  between  Christianity 
and  Mithraism  (the  successor  and  supplanter  of  Mazda- 
worship)  at  a  later  period.  Nor  have  we  even  thus 
exhausted  critical  possibilities.  Considering  that  ability 
to  vanquish  demons  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
essenliiil  gifts  of  the  Messiah  (cp  Mk.  8),  it  is  not  sur- 
priung  if  an  attempt  was  made  by  early  Christiana  to 
connect  the  temptation-story  with  this  widely-spread 
view  of  the  messianic  office.  The  discussion  in  §§  8-11 
wilt  not,  indued,  supersede  the  mythological  theory, 
but  it  may  help  us  to  realise  the  popular  theories  which 
may  possibly  have  been  based  at  an  early  time  on  the 
uarrative  of  the  temptation.  T.  k.  c. 

On  the  literary  criticitm  of  the  synaptic  narratii^  besides  the 
relevant  sections  in  critical  editions  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and 
in  the  various  biographies  cm  Jexus,  &ee  von 
IS.  Utantan.  Kni:ejhardt,  Dt  tentatioiu  JttH  (1856), 
HOncffId,  Dit  yenmchmngtetKhicMe 
(1880):  N.  Schmidt,  St.  A'r.,  18S9,  p.  443/;  Wendt's  LfJin 
/riuiET,  1  101  /  3q;);  W.  HAnig, '  DieVertudiuiwsge-Khichte' 
{Protett.  Manatthe/U,  1900,  331/  Z^' /■);  and  fi.  W.  Bacon, 
■  I  Ullmann'i 


mil.  iVarU,  Jan,  1900,  pp.  18-95  ' 


I's  Sandlotigkeit 


Jtsu  (KT,  133-144  a«5-39i  [1870));  Trench's  Sttidits  in  GosfitU, 
i-6S  (1867);  Ecct  Hetno  (ch.  2);  Campbell'ii  Crit.  Sttuiies  in 
Lukt,  i6-aB  (iB.)i);  A.  K.  Garvie,  Exp.'r\(iy:i\ /.  356^:419/ 
453^^  509/);  W.  Peyton,  Kxpos.,  third aer.  9369- iqi,  fourth 
■er.  2360-378  439-454  ^"3-»3*  340-3*0;  and  W,  B.  Hill,  Bibt. 
WorU,  lla»-36;  further,  on  the  me i.-iphysical  problem,  Bruce, 
f/umiaatioHofCkritttfiHiZSq),  336-338  ;  and Fairbaim,  CAru/ 
iM  Med.  Theology,  348-351  (1893).  A  crude  literalism  dominateit 
essays  like  Nebe's  Dtr  I  'trtuch  dta  I/trm  tint  iltaurt  That- 
taeke  (1S57),  and  F.  Nerlini;'s  'Die  Versuchung  Jem  Christ), 
des  Suhnes  Gottes,  durch  Satanas  in  dcr  Wuste'  (Jifittkell,  tmd 
N'achriehtem/BrtUe  tv»iig.  Kirche  in  Ruttlaitd,  83  49.104) ;  cp 

1  Keim  unites  the  two  views  of  the  forty  days.  '  He  stands 
like  Mot«s  on  Sinai  in  still  converge  with  God,  hy  wfame  word 
lie  liven,  but  he  is,  at  the  iiame  time,  put  to  the  test  by  Satan  ; 
and  it  is  this  (idc  of  hLs  Mioum  which  has  been  most  induatri- 
ouily  portrayed '  {.Jesus  of  Nasara,  KT  3  305).  The  synaptics, 
however,  only  speak  of  hi«  being  tempted  of  the  devil. 
3  Williams  Jackson,  Zoreasttr,  y>^. 


»  Masp.  Da'n-it  k/Ci't:  1B4/T 
*  Chrutiamiy 


ami  Mfthology,  354. 
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A.  D.  Kurrikoff  {.ibid.  1895,  pp.  389-307  395-^17).  (Add — 
published  since  the  above  article  was  written — Oarvie,  Expot- 
June  1903;  Hilgcnfcld,  ZiVT,  1903,  pp.  189-303;  Denncy, 
Death  0/ChriU  (1903),  16-18  ;  and  J.  Halivy,  Ram*  Simiiiqnt 
(Jan.,  1903),  p.  13^;  also,  for  rabbinic  parallels  on  Satan 
tempting  Abram,  UoMSf  and  IsraeL  GfrMer's  J»Mmmdert  d. 

//«5or379/] 

  J-      (a  1-7.  15) !  T.  K.  a  (85 

TEMT.  The  tent,  as  a  place  of  abode  or  shelter, 
spears  to  stand  midway  betweoi  the  tree  and  the 

*™  canopy  of  branch  and  brushwood, 

would  suggest  to  nomad  tribes  the  use  tA  the  tree-trunk 
or  pole,  around  which  would  be  hung  the  skins  of 
animals  caught  in  the  chase,  wtulst  settled  races  would 
prepare  a  more  lasting  shelter  the  erection,  on  a 
similar  plan,  erf'  roimd  (or  nearly  round)  dome-shaped 
buildings  of  straw  and  clay.  A  later  development  of 
this  would  be  the  construction  of  round  buildings  with 
perpendicular  walls,  and  sloping,  not  cooical  roof. 

For  these  stages  cp  Montelius,  cited  by  O.  Schtader,  Imd»- 
ftrauiH.  AUertum,  339  A  and  J.  H.  Middlet<m,  art.  'Templum' 
in  Smith's  Did.  Clast.  Ant.  ijjjb  ('the  round  shape  was  the 
earlier  form  for  a  god's  house,  just  as  the  circular  hut,  built 
round  a  central  pole,  is  the  early  architecture  for  a  human 
habitation').  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  oval  or  oblong 
buildinzs  arc  very  old,  and  although  then  are  indications  that 
the  Indo-Germanic  races,  for  example,  passed  thrxmgh  the 


'round-hut'  stage  (Schrader,  981^),  it  caniiot  be  proved, 
ilausibly  be  inferred,  that  they  were  onginally 
0  proceed  farther  along  this  line,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  from  the  cave  has  arisen  fint  tne  rock-hewn  chamber 


although  it  may^ii 

tent-dwellers.    To  proceed  farther  al< 


;y  wei 
line. 


and  to  sag- 


anantea  t>y  tne  cvuience.*  At  all  events,  inert  i>  reacoo  to 
i[^x>se  that  the  portico  or  miieway  in  front  of  the  Eg]{piiaB 
ante,  for  ezamjMC,  has  evolved  from  a  previous  practwe  of 
Ltildine  some  kind  of  suucrare  before  the  month  of  a  cavcni. 


and  then  the  rectangular  abode,  is  ahypotbesis  not  yet  sufiiciently 
warranted  by  the  cvidence.t  At  all  events,  ibert  is  reacoo  to 

snppoat  "'  "  '  '  - 

house,  f( 
building 
Cp  Okaclk,  3. 

It  is  unf(»tuiiaie  that  the  exact  age  of  the  circular  dome- 
shaped  b«e-hive  buildines  in  the  Sinauic  peninMila  wbidi  are 
described  by  Palmer  (Ditsert  0/  tht  Exodwt,  ijs  J^t  169,  317, 
etc.),  is  unknown.'  At  all  events  there  is  no  solia  groond  for 
theoldibeorYOmiedan  Lev.  SS  43)  that  tbey  were  onoeoccopied 
by  the  children  of  Israel  daring  tbdr  wanderii^  in  tbe  wilder- 
ness.  Some  of  tliero  (at  least)  ^year  to  have  been  used  as  iomb« 
by  monks,  a  use  to  which  they  are  occasionally  put  at  tbe  present 
day,  and  this  tuppoKs  Mr.  F.C  Burkitt'siuggestion  that  the  Mm 
amiied  to  tbem,  tumiiia*,  is  not  fram  M'mfit,  *  mosgiiiio,'  but 
is  an  evident  oral  corruption  of  tMsnfmlt,  plural  of  tw  d(,  «Uch 

ultimately  derived  mm  vajc  (Syr.  mmm4),  "  templ^"  but  b 
used  fat  "cemetery, "  and  apoarently  for  the  Panee  towers  of 
silence— in  bet  for  any  Don-Mohanumdan  kind  of  Ixtrial'place' 
(private  communicadon). 

The  character islic  Hebrew  term  for  the  tnit  is  ale/ 
{'■nk,  aK.r[rf\  [B.\L]).  occasionally  rendered  Taber- 
nacle {q.v.,  §1).  It  has  been  connected'  with  the 
Ass.  dlu,  'settlement,  city'  (in  contrast  with  ma^dzti. 
'fortified  place');  but  the  relationship  is  doubted  by 
Nbldeke  {ZD.lfG  iOyaa  [1886]),  who  also  questions  the 
ulentity  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  S.  Sem.  aJU  {ef. 
cit.  154.  n.  i)*  On  tbe  other  hand,  ihet,  like  t^th 
(see  Houss,  g  t),  may  refer  not  only  to  Uie  dwelUng. 
but  also  to  its  occupants;  cp  Ps.887[6]  'tents  of 
Hdom'  (11  Ishmaelites),  I2O5  'tents  of  Kedar'  (cp 
V.  (A  '  those  who  hate  peace ').'  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  considered  probaUe  that  the  last  two  letters  of 
c.tV,tk  in  I  Ch.441,  and  thai  .iifsof  aCh.  14i4[is],are 
corruptions  of  tribal  names.' 

'  Tent '  is  also  the  rendering  of  miSeHit,  Cant.  1 B  ai»d 

(II  ^,1N)  Nu.245  Jer.SOia;  of  ntUMi,  nsD  ('booth')  in  aS. 
11 II,  see  Pavilion  <iX  Tabbxmaclr,  |  i  ;  and  of  ^iMmh, 
Nu.  358,  see  Pavilion  (aX  and  |  4  below.  Bdjfitk,  too,  is 
used  ofa  tent?  in  Gen.  S7 15  SS 17  (J),  and  b  thus  rendered  also 

t  For  cave-  or  underground  dwellings  Among  Semitic  pecfiles 
cp  Now.  /fA  1 135^  (£•  of  Jordan^  PetraX  and  Landbcrg, 
Zi'ArMe  MMdiamalt,  1 159  (S.  Arabia). 

^  See  KiBxnTK-HATTAAVAH,  Mkckb,  I  6. 

*  ^J'.,by  Fr.  DelilsKh (/Vv/-  105),  tayc^iTSBA  utja^ 

*  NtUdeke  compares  Syr.  yakla, '  troop,  tribe.'  From  the  S. 
Semitic  CO  Dies  also  the  cognate  Nab,  ^it,  found  in  two  inscrip- 
tions from  HaurSn  {CIS  3  164/.)- 

'  Not  to  be  corrected  into  'KJC;  'haters  of  the  Salmu 

(i.e.,  SalMueans)'  as  the  emendation  in  CanL  Ij  (xee  We. 
Pnr/.fi)  9t8,  n.  ■)  might  suKCSt. 

S  Cp  Wi.  '  Musri,'  etc.  MP'G,  1898^  1 4B and  sec  Zkbah. 

'  Cp,  perhaps,  the  gloss  ia  Hesychius  :  $<uTi|=ient  oTikiiL 
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bv  RV  in  3  K.  SS;  (but  see  Dress,  |  8,  col.  1140).  Conversely, 
Ikel  seems  to  refer  to  the  palaces  of  Israel's  neighbours  in 
84io(ii)»  Job21a8. 

On  the  use  of  6hel  in  Sabzan  and  Phceniciati  proper  names, 
see  Aholibamah,  Oholah,  Oholibah. 

Originally  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Arabs,'  were  essenti- 
ally a  tent-living  people,  and  in  one  of  their  legendary 
_    ,  .,,    genealogies  they  enumerate  among  their 

:  ^•'I'i"'*'*  ancestors  JabftI,  the  father  of  tent-dwellers 

in  uras  herdsmen,   thus  recognising  their 

nomadic  origin  {Gen.  4ao.  cp  Heb.  II9,  and  see  Cain- 
ITES,  Cattle,  §  1).  The  tent-dweller,  if  he  follows  an 
honest  calling,  is  essentially  a  herdsman,  and  it  is  not 
until  he  has  become  at  least  an  agriculturist — the  two 
types  are  represented  in  Abel  and  Cain  respectively — 
that  he  wilt  begin  to  think  of  replacing  the  tent  by  a 
shelter  of  a  more  substantial  character,^ 

The  Canaanites  among  whom  the  Hebrews  settled 
were  house- fl welters  {cp  Nu.  I319  aS  Dt.  1>8  35,  and  see 
City,  §  i),  and  that  the  immigrants  in  time  followed 
their  example,  is  ojily  to  be  expected,  and  is  presup- 
posed in  the  {later)  law  Dt.228  (cp  House,  §  i). 
Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that  outside  help  was  desirable, 
if  not  actually  necessary,  and  for  the  building  of  his 
temple  Solomon  was  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
more  expert  Phcenicians  {see  HiRAM,  1 ),  just  as  Arabian 
tradition  relates  that  for  the  erection  of  the  Ka'ba 
Coptic,  Persian,  or  Roman  workmen  were  called  in 
(Fraenkel,  op,  cit.  4). 

In  this  connection  it  is  inlerescing  to  note  thai  the  Arabic 
w  ord  for  '  roof  {aj-urr)  is  of  Aramaic,  and  ullimalely,  perhaps, 
of  .Wyrian  origin  (Fraenkel,  5,  Muss-Amolt,  Ass.  Diet,  iba), 
and  that  the  Hebrew  synonym  is  of  unknown  etymology, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  Semitic.  Similarly,  the  derivation 
of  the  Heb.  'Ir,  ilr,  M/e/A,  iiUar  (in  mifisiir,  etc.),  and  Aii,  all 
of  which  prcsiippoic  town-life,  are  quite  ofcscure. 

Long  after  the  settlement,  the  Hebrews  retained  in 
their  language  traces  of  their  earlier  mode  of  living. 
Wealth  and  cattle  (.iipo)  are  identical 
terms.''  Ndia'  (yol).  "to  journey,' 
comes  from  the  idea  of  pulling  up  the 
tent-pegs  before  journeying.  Removal 
is  compared  to  the  carrying  away  of  the 
shepherd's  lent  {cp  Is.  ^3  la) ;  desolation 
is  as  the  breaking  of  the  tent-cords,  and 
as  the  fall  of  the  tent,  when  there  is 
none  to  set  up  or  spread  the  curtains 
(Iob4ii  RV,  Jer.  lOao).  A  tent  firmly 
staked  with  stout  cords  s  a  figure  of 
security  {Is.  SSio),  and  a  tent-peg,  like 
our  'pegging  out  a  claim,'  is  synony- 
mous with  the  right  of  possession 
(lizraSS).  'To  your  tents,  O  Israel' 
remains  the  formula  of  dismiss.!.!,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Amaziah,  Judah  is 
deemed  to  dwell  among  tents  {aK.  lin). 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  there  were 
certain  clans  in  Israel  which  apparently 
continued  to  remain  semi-nomads  {«.f. , 
Kenites  and  doubdess  other  clans  living 
S.  of  the  Negeb,  and  to  the  E.  of  the 
Jordan).      Again,    although  modern 
analogy  supports  the  inference  that  the  agriculturists  were 
almost  wholly  house- dwellers  (however  mean  their  abode 
may  have  been ;  see  House),  yet  to  a  certain  extent 
these  still  retained  the  earlier  custom  of  dwelling  in 
tents,  whether  it  w.is  during  the  ingathering  of  the 
vintage  (see  Tabersacllls,  Feast  of)  or  for  comfort 

'  [Che.  /"s.fll  contends  thai  In  3  number  of  passages  (Ps- 15  i 
V.>S~1  s/-  81  5  Mas  78  to  84  11)  SnK  is  miswritten  for  Va'n  ] 

-  Cp  Gen.  37  35  Judg.  8 11  (where  Tg.  actually  has  ^H2iy  for 
C'^nitl  Ps-  836 (7>  I  Ch.  5  10.    As  an  examination  of  the 

terms  appears  to  show,  the  Ar.ihs  learned  the  art  of  building  froni 
the  Aramxans  (Fiaenkcl,  Aram.  Fremiiu:  \ff.\  The  older 
civilisation  of  the  Mina^ms  and  Sak-cans  of  ilii:  S.  of  Arabia 
d<ics  not  come  under  consideration  here. 

^  On  the  zradiial  settling  of  the  Hebrews,  cp  Buhl,  Die 
tociaUtt  VtrnCilfniise  ti.  Jsra^litett,  13J^  (Berlin,  iBqq). 

Cp  also  perhaps,  Syr.  marh.itf,  and  see  Cat  i  li',,  \  8  (end). 
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during  the  summer,  or  from  religious  principle  (see 
Rechabites).'    See  below,  §  4, 

On  the  ease  with  which  the  people  will  pass  from 
house  to  tent-life  see  Per. -Chip.  Art  in  Chald.\t<^. 
To  understand  this  we  must  realise  the  deeply-rooted 
preference  which  all  Bedouins  have  for  their  tent,"  It  is 
still  the  practice  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  for  the  popula- 
tion of  such  towns  even  as  es-Salt,  and  Kerak,  to  pilch 
their  tents  in  the  coimtry  during  the  summer.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  peasantry  of  S,  Palestine,  and  was  no 
doubt  usual  in  ancient  times  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
396).  Another  practice,  Schumacher  remarks,  is  for 
the  fellahin  of  the  Jaulfin  to  build  a  hut  of  branches  or 
reeds^  upon  the  roofs  of  their  bouses  (Jauldn,  43).  Cp 
also  Bed,  §  1  ;  House,  §  3  ;  Hut. 

As  an  instance  of  the  modilication  of  the  tent  fay  a  more  settled 
folk,  the  usage  of  the  Turcomans,  N  W.  of  Aleppo,  is  of  interest. 
According  to  Burckhardt  {Travi-lt  m  Syria,  636;  London, 
i83al,  the  dwellings  consist  of  oblong  walls  of  nbout  4  ft.  in 
height.  These  are  made  of  loose  stones,  and  the  whole  Ls 
covered  over  wilh  a  black  cloth  of  co,il  s  hair,  elevated  by 
twelve  or  more  posts,  about  8  ft.  hieh,  in  the  middle  of  the 
enclosittc.  A  stone  partition  ne.-ir  ihe  entrance  bars  off  the 
women's  apartment  from  that  of  the  men.  Many  of  the  people, 
however,  five  in  large  huts  ij  ft,  high,  which  look  like  tents 
but  have  roofs  of  rushes.  As  a  further  adaptation  may  be 
noticed  the/owrt  or  tent  of  the  Kirghiz  in  Central  Asia,  '  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  frame  for  sides,  radiating  ribs  for  roof,  and  a 
wooden  door.  .  .  .  Over  this  framework  a  heavy  covering  of 
felt  is  thrown,  which  Ls  either  weished  down  with  stones  or, 
when  necessary,  stitched  logeiher."*  From  this  it  is  possible  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  Israelite  tabernacle  as 
It  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  priestly  writers.  See  further 
Tabernacle,  |  10. 

The  well-known  retention  of  ancient  customs  in  the 
East  being  admitted,  our  conception  of  the  tent  of  the 

3.  Desiiriptlon.  ^^f^^'^^        ^  based  upon  our  know- 
^        ledge  of  its  construction  among  the 
Bedouins  of  the  present  day,"  supplemented  by  the  un- 


Fki.  I.— Sennacherib's  camp  at  l^chish.    Rrit,  Mus.    Assyrian  Saloon. 

fortunately  small  numlter  of  representations  of  tents 
upon  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  illustrated  by  the 
scanty  details  in  the  OT,  The  sculptures  furnish  us 
with  illustrations  of  the  royal  pavilion  which  accom- 
panied Sennacherib  at  the  siege  of  Lachish,"  and  from 

1  Cp  Bu.  '  The  Nomadic  Ideal  in  the  OT '  {New  World, 

Cp  V.  Oppenheim,  Milteliiietr  s.  Pert.  Go!/,  2  50. 
'  Called  'arishi;  cp  below,  col.  4971>  n.  a. 
*  Kney.  Brit.^'  '  Tent,'  23  \%yi.    The  lent  of  Shiloh,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  writers,  wa*  also  supposed  to  be  a  waTled  en- 
closure, covered  over  wilh  curtains. 

■  Among  the  descriptions  of  the  various  travellers  in  the  East, 
Ilurckhardi,  and  more  especially  Doughty,  have  been  drawn 
upon  most  frequently  in  this  section. 

^  Cp  also  the  pavilion  portraj-ed  upon  the  bron^re  gale  of 
BalawSt  (expedition  against  Carchemtsh).  For  other  royal 
tents,  cp  Pcr.-Chip.  Art  in  Chatd.  1 175  193. 
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the  same  soarce  there  is  preserved,  fortunately,  a  plan 
of  the  AssjTian  camp,  in  which  are  depicted  both  the 
royal  pavilion  and  tents  of  a  less  luxurious  description 
(fig.  i).  In  addition  to  this,  upon  the  sculptures 
representing  Aiur-bSni-pal's  expedition  against  the 
Arabians  (KB  2nj  /.  122),  there  are  interesting 
portrayals  of  the  tents  of  the  enemy  (fig.  3}.  In 
the  uppermost  panel,  the  tent-dwellers  ore  seen  peace- 
fully working;  below,  is  depicted  the  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  Assyrians ;  and,  finally,  the  Arabians 
are  overpowered  and  killed,  and  the  burning  tents  are  on 
the  point  of  collapse.  The  representation  is  extremely 
\'ivid.  The  framework  of  the  tents  appears  to  consist  of 
anupright  branch  from  the  middle  of  which  other  branches 


Ftc.  a. — Arabiaa  tents.    Brit.  Mus.    Assyrian  saloon. 


project,  and  the  general  appearance,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  markedly  inferior  to  that  in  Sennacherib's  camp.' 

The  Auyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  weie  especially  a  house- 
d welting  people.  B^t  according  to  De  Morgan  (^ffibrr Am  tur 
let  Origtntt  dt  t Egyfte,  bb/^,  Paris,  1897  ;  cp  Budge,  Hat. 
^  ^Eyt*>  1  43  \  London,  igoa),  the  earlier  inhaoitants  of 
Egypt  lived  in  boothn  of  rush  and  reed,  and  the  art  of  brick- 
nwkiog  <see  Brick)  wai  inlroduccd  probably  from  ChaldEa. 
As  re^rdi  the  Assyriani,  the  theory  thai  they,  too,  once  dwelt 
in  tents  or  booths,  can  at  present  be  supported  only  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  the  custom  of  erecting  a  tent  upon  the  flat 
house -roof  (Per. -Chip.,  Art  in  Chald.  1 197,  n>  above.  |  a,  endX  a 
practice  which  might  lead  to  the  erection  of  inc  so-called  '  upper- 
chamber  '  (found  also  in  Egypt,  <-./-.,  Wllk.  Anc.  Eg.  1  353),  and 
of  the  rounded  tops,  domes,  or  .sugar-loaf  roofs  of  Mesopotamia 
(t:p  Art  in  Chald,  1  tas  145  ifi5^)>  May  we  also  point  to  the 
general  lack  of  windows  ? 

The  nomad  tent  (hejra.  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  Iaa4)  is 
made  of  black  worsted  or  hair-cloth,  or  of  sheep's  wool 
mingled  with  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels,"  Tents  of 
linen  were,  and  still  are,  used  only  occasionally  for 
holiday  or  travelling  purposes,  by  those  who  do  not 
habitually  live  in  them  ( Kitto,  Cyc/.  art.  'Tent/cp 
Doughty,  2356).  The  Bedouins  of  the  Jaut£n  according 
to  Schumacher  {/aulan,  54/ )  do  not  make  the  plaited 
goat-hair  tent-cloths  themselves,  but  buy  Ihem  from 
certain  tribes  and  gipsies  (Nauwdr).  who  for  the  most 
part  drive  a  regular  trade  in  this.'  The  skeleton  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  tent-poles  {'amddn,  'azodmid)* 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  nine  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tent,  which  are  kept  in  position  by  cords 
{y^ther,  milAdr  [cp  Cobd],  mod.  lunuA  or  Aa*/[Eg.]) 
attached  to  stakes  or  pegs  {ydthid,  mod.  wated).' 

1  Cp  also  Layard,  Nineveh  and  iti  Jtemaitu,  2xji  (London, 
iBm),  and  Per.-Chip.  Art  in  Chald.  1 330. 

•  Hence  the  mod.  tuune  bail  ta'r,  i.  wabar;  for  the  material, 
cp  aUo  Ex.  25  m  30 14,  Tabernacle,  f  4  />  Sackcloth,  |  i  n. 

■  Tent-makinf^,  the  trade  followed  by  Paul,  was  no  doubt  a 
lucrative  profession.    The  Pesh.,  however,  in  Acts  18  3  reads 

]Cka^>  'saddle-makers,'(  =  /mirni4f)>  whence  it  has  been 

suggested  thnt  ainpiom6f  is  an  error  for  qncMreirft.  See  further, 
CiLiciA,  Pavl,  I  5,  Sackcloth,  and  cp  Siiii>,  |  8  n. 

*  For  a  collection  of  other  mod.  terms  in  use  see  Oppenheim, 
K^w  Slitttlmetr  3.  Pert.  Golf,  vol.  a,  facing  44. 

'  The  Hebrew  phiase  for  'to  pitch  a  tent'  (SnttntlK  ypHi  Gen, 
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Over  the  poles  are  stretched  the  corerings  of  skin  or 
rag  {ytrtsih,  cp  Azubah),  and  arotrnd  thesides  isfatmg 
a  long  cloth,  an-  open  space  being  left  at  one  side  for 
light  and  ventilatioiL '  Inside  the  Wgcr  tenU.  a  hanging, 
commonly  not  more  than  breast  or  neck-high,  separates 
the  smaller  and  inner  apartment  {kubbat,  maAram)  for 
the  women  (who  rarely  have  their  owti  tent,  cp  $  4 
below),  from  the  larger,  and  commonly  open  divisioD, 
which  is  used  as  a  reception  and  general  living  room 
(mai'ad).^  When  there  is  a  triple  di^nsion,  and  thb  a 
rare  (cp  Doughty,  ZaSs).  the  extra  room  is  used  for 
servants  and  cattle.  The  tents  average  20-25 
length  (though  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as  40  feet) : 
they  are  about  8-10  feet  high,  and  usually  oblong  in 
shape ;  round  tents  are  mentioned  in  the  old  Arabian 
poems,'  and  a  few  traces  have  been  found  at  the  presoit 
day  near  Teima  (Doughty,  laB4y^);  btit  with  these 
exceptions,  they  are  used  only  by  Tmkish  officials  and 
travellers. 

The  Arabs  usually  wander  in  ferjdn,  or  nomad 
hamlets,  according  to  their  kindreds.''  accocnpanied 
perhaps  by  some  poor  unprotected  followers.  The 
collection  of  tents  forms  the  mmxil if  few,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  a  circle  or  semicircle,*  but  usage  varies, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  a  tribe  may  be  idenii&ed  at  a 
distance  by  the  arrangement  adopted.'  Zarebas,  en- 
campments surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  are  Touched 
for  in  the  desert  of  Pharan  (Nowack,  HA  137),  but  are 
not  common. 

The  sheikh's  tent  is  naturally  the  most  important, 
though  not  necessarily,  therefore,  the  most  luxurious.' 
It  is  usually  placed  in  the  most  prominent  position,  and 
will  often  face  the  direction  from  which  tra\-ellers  mar 
be  expected  to  arrive  (cp  Gen.  18 1/).  To  it  repair 
the  desert  wanderers  {duyif  AUaA,  'God's  guests'), 
who  find  therein  a  sanctuary  and  can  claim  protection 
for  two  nights  and  a  day.'  The  rahia  { '  migration ')  ii 
agreed  upon  the  previous  day  by  common  assent  or  nuy 
rest  with  the  Sheikh.  Should  his  tent  remain  standing 
an  hour  past  sunrise,  it  is  known  that  the  camp  will  not 
move  that  day  (Doughty,  Iai6V  Naturally  the  proximiiT 
of  trees  and  wells  (cp  Gen.  1 84)  is  sotight  for  in  sdectin^ 
a  fresh  mensil. 

To  the  women  falls  the  duty  of  erecting  and  talcing  dovn  llie 
tents  (Doughty,  1  ai6).  It  is  ui  their  apartment  thai  the  goods 
and  chattels  are  stored,  though  these,  it  b  true,  an  fr*  bi 
number  (Doughty,  1  aiiS  137).  Some  lumps  of  roci:-«alt,  a  fev 
lengths  of  cloth  and  patches  of  leather,  a  box  for  the  faninkw 
vanities,  the  great  brazen  pot,  a  lamp,  and  a  docen  ttiaor 
utensils  will  form  the  average  equipment  (Doughty,  Iaa7,  cp 
House,  |  6  and  references). 

Nowhere  do  we  find  such  conservatism  of  andeoE 


Sla5  Jer.  O3)  really  contains  a  reTcrence  to  ibe  bammera; 
(yan)  of  the  tent-peg. 

1  This  is  the  only  door,  in  the  proper  sen^e  of  the  word ;  set 
Door.  Contrast  Gen.  18  t  the  entrance  (J^thak)  of  the  toit. 
and  IV  7  the  doer  idJleik)  of  the  city-house  iidritk ;  cp  r.  I 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  beam,  h9rtUi\  Cp  Jer.  49  31,  ifae 
Arabians  who  have  neither  'doors  nor  bors^' 

*  Doughty  {Ar.  Des.  laai)  well  says:  'Tent  is  the  S«jik 
house ;  their  clay  house  is  built  in  like  manner,  a  public  haS 
for  the  men  and  guests,  and  an  inner  woman's  and  bon^efaold 
apartment.' 

3  The  tents  in  the  illtistralions  from  the  moaiunenis  (abon) 
ore  also  probably  round. 

*  Cp  Pi  conception  of  the  c^amp  of  Israel  in  tbc  wikiCTacsi 
(Nu.  1  sa,  etc.X  In  modem  time«  the  sin  oTa  tribe  is  fitquenthr 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  tents ;  for  r'^^■nI>^tT.  Ke  Hcnilt 
Eatt  of  ike  Jordan,  ^yi. 

B  From  lii.  natala,  '  to  dwell,'  perliaps  originaUy  '  to  imkMd.' 
Cp  in  Syr.  matrtthd,  'camp,'  from  Ifrn,  'to  loosen'  (unkadX 
See  Fraenkel,  <■>.  eit.  3,  n.  i. 

*  Cp  the  Ar.  name  dint'dr,  and  the  Heb.  ftrdk ;  see  CAMr, 
I  I ;  Cattle,  |  i  ;  Negbb,  |  6. 

I  C^  Camp,  1  i.  Tlius  the  tents  may  be  arranged  in  the  dtape 
of  a  triangle,  rectangle,  in  otk  long  Itue,  or  in  two  parallel  Eon 
(Conder,  Tent  IVar*  in  Palettitu,  iajs/^i  for  square-shapeii 
encampments,  cp  Robinson,  Sf^  3  iBo  ytj,  and  for  tyral.  ii.  *oi. 

8  Rich  and  elaborate  tent*  are  more  charactoristic  of  the 
Persians,  cp  Judith  lOar,  

*  Doughty,  1  aaS,  cp  WRS,  Kinship,  41  /T  as9,  and  see 
Strancbr  ANn  SojOUBKER,  |  5. 
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customs  as  in  matters  outside  everyday  life,  and  ia  the 
_    .  .      case  of  the  tent  this  is  particularly 
^         ~.  illustrated  in  certain  religious  festivals 
"^^HoiL^       above.  §  2),  and  in  marriage  cere- 
™  monies.     It  has  not  escaped  notice 

that  in  a  few  cases  in  the  OT  the  tent  appears  to  be  the 
property  of  the  wife  {t-g.,  Jael,  Judg.  47 ;  Sarah,  Gen. 
24a6;  Jacob's  wives,  8133/ ),  and  in  this  Robertson 
Smith  recognised  the  survival  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
sodety  (still  found  in  various  phases  among  some  com- 
munities) where  the  woman  possesses  her  own  tent,  into 
which  she  receives  her  husband,  and  in  which,  though 
married,  she  retains  perfect  independence  (the  so-called 
ieena  mairiage).  In  later  ages,  when  nuuriage  entails 
the  loss  of  her  independence,  and  the  woman  belongs 
to  the  nun,  the  importance  of  the  tent  is  retained  in  a 
variety  of  ways :  thus,  notably,  the  Arab  still  erects  a 
special  hut  or  tent  for  his  wife  on  the  iirst  night  of 
marriage,  although  it  is  otherwise  unusual  for  die  woman 
to  possess  a  separate  dwelling  {Kinship,  167). 

The  erection  of  this  tent  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
illustntes  a  S.  16  33  (tkt,  not  tent  as  in  AV) ;  such  a  bridal 
chamber  may  well  have  been  called  Aw//>fA,  HBH  (cp  Joel  3  16 
■  where  the  II  MHtr  is  used  of  n  bridegroom,  as  (^so  is  kmMdk 
Itself  in  Ps,  l&s  Accordine  to  Robertson  Smith  (Kiniki/>, 

168 191)  Che  '/r/i  or  bridal  bed  (Cant.  1 16)  was  also  primarily  a 
booth ;  cp  Ar.  'irrU,  '  thicket,'  'arraia,  '  to  make  a  booth ' 
with  a  view  to  mamonl  '  Inidmroom,'  and  'in. 


(esp. 


itgiBoi,  on 


'wife,' 3  but  this  b  doubted  I 

Cant.  I.e. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  circular  and 
tent-like  shape  of  the  earliest  temples  in  the  classical 
world  (g  i),  and  although  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
actual  records  of  the  use  of  tents  as  temples,  at  least 
Orestes  had  his  sacred  booths  (Pans.  ti.  SI  6),  and 
temporary  booths  were  not  unfrequently  erected  in 
sacred  precincts  (FVaier,  Paus,  2i6s /  204).  These 
usages  remind  us  both  of  the  tents  and  booths  erected  by 
the  Israelites  on  special  religious  festivals  (Hos.  I29.  see 
Tabernacles,  Feast  or),  and  of  the  temporary  tents 
in  which  dwelt  the  female -mourners  over  I;{osein.' 
PortaUe  tents  were  also  used  as  shrines  on  military 
campaigns  (WRS,  Xel.  37,  cp  Schwally,  Sanit. 

KriegsalUrth,  1 13),  and  the  use  of  tents  as  sanctuaries^ 
was  familiar  to  the  Israelites  long  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.    See  further.  Tabernacle,  esp.  g  la. 

S*  A  Ca 

TENTH  DEAL  (Hir^).  Ex.2»4o  AV.  RV  'tenth 
part  [of  an  ephah].'  See  Weights  and  MEABtntGS, 
I  3  (j-p.  'omer'). 

TEFSOR  (Te4»UN  [A]),  i  Mace.  95a  RV,  AV 
Taphom  {q.v. ). 

TKEAH  (rnri,  e&p&  [BADEL]  ;  ad  sometimes 
Satppft:  Thar€\,  the  ^ther  of  Abraham  (Gen.  11 
Josh. 243  iCh.lae  Lk.S34).  TiadititHi  described  him 
variously  as  the  son,  and  as  the  brother,  of  Nahor.  P 
represents  him  as  migrating  fh>m  '  Ur  Kasdim '  (see 
Ur  op  the  Chaldees)  to  '  Haran'  (Gen.  II31).  To 
understand  'Terah,'  we  must,  first  of  all,  haveadefinite 
view  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Abraham '  and  '  ^aran. ' 

(i)  There  is  imne  probalHlity  in  Wiockler's  the<^  (C/  2  94  n.  i) 
that  mn  it  an  intentional  distortion  of  ITV  Ovra^)— Am.  arbu, 
originaHy  'the  beginning  of  a  '  Ur  KaTdim,  whence 


and  it  ttipported  by  the  vulgar  colloquial  usage  of  the  word  in 
both  HH  and  Ar.  (cp  Freyug).  Note  that  the  derivative  '  al- 
cove '  itself,  was  used  in  Spanish  to  denote  especially  the  receas 
in  a  chamber  for  the  bed. 

■  Add,  too,  the  'aruki  (col.  4970|  n.  3  aboveX  The  stem  is  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  A.<is.  fn^H,  Dndegrooin,'whidicon«^ond<i 
toHebr.Mi(eqM), 'toespouse.'Ut. 'paytbepricc'  The  original 
meaning  of  fenp  li  uncertain. 

>  As  Eerdmans  ha.i  shown,  the  rite  has  traces  of  the  Tammui- 
cnlt  (ZA  9  ;  cp  also  v.  Kremer,  Stud.  *.  vfrgUich,  Cmliur- 
gfKM.  1  sa  (Vkiuio, 

*  The  Xm'Sa  Appdm  to  have  been  evohred  frocn  a  tent  (W  ellh. 
/M£n73> 
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Terah  came,  was  (as  is  commonly  held)  the  S.  Babylonian  city 
of  Utu,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  moon-tiultus.  I^atran 
( =  t^aran,  where  Terah  died)  was  the  other  great  centre  of  the 
same  culius(see  Hakan).  This  must  be  token  in  connection 
with  the  theorv  of  Winckler  and  Stucken  as  to  the  mythological 
character  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (cp  Sarah),  (a)  Another 
view,  however,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  think  that  Abraham  is  the  hero  of  the  Jerahmeelitea, 
as  Israel  (cp  Sarah)  is  the  hero  of  the  Israelites,  ano  that  his 
original  seat(i.«.,  ihat  of  the  Jerahmeelites)  was,  tiaditionally, 
in  the  southern  I^arSn.  Terah's  dose  connection  with  |jann 
and  Nahor (sil^aran^  suggests  that  he  isadoubleof  Abraham, 
and  that  bis  name  is  a  corrupted  fragment  of  Jerahmeel, 
Possibly  for  'corrupted'  we  should  rather  say  'altered.'  P, 
or  his  authority,  may,  as  Winckler  (see  above)  remarks,  hav« 
bad  a  repugnance  toanamewhicb  su^ested  moon-wor^ip.  (3) 
Jensen's  comparison  of  N.  Syrian  (tiittile)  proper  names,  lUce 
Tar^ular  (ZAijo',  Hittiier,  1^3),  leads  to  the  meagre  result 
that  Teiafa  may  have  been  a  divine  name.  t.  K.  C 

TERAH  (rV19),  Nu.8827/  RV.  AVTarah 

TEBAFHDI  (D^fi^,  6  in  Gen.  £i^uA&,  Hist 
Books  i*fm^*\.v,  Aop.,  ttpammv,  •^(■M  {ezc.  i  S.  IS33  fifpa- 
•vuu'  (B)  10 13  16  Ktwni^a or  satir.],  Hos.  S 4  tqXiu  [see  below, 
n.  a],  EzelcZlai  (36lTkv«T^  Zech. lOs  am^^iryydfwrat;  An. 
^p^iijtara,  wpmofuU  Sym.  ttitXa,  iriXwis,  TlMod. 
ftpa^tjtr,  jviAviifinot) ;  AV  (following  Vg.)  sommnta  tran- 
scribes, sometimes  translates  image,'  'idols,'  idolatry';  RV 
more  ccaisistently  adopts  '  teraphim '  throughout. 

The  name  appears  to  designate  a  particular  kind  ot 
idol  (cp  Gen. 31 19  with  v.  30,  'my  god';  also35i4). 
Of  the  form  of  these  images  we  learn  nothing  from 
the  scanty  notices  in  the  OT ;  we  cannot  certainly  infer 
from  the  &ct  that  Laban's  was  concealed  under  a 
camel  saddle  that  it  was  small,  nor  from  the  use  which 
Michal  makes  of  David's  (i  S.I91316)  that  it  was  of 
the  size  or  shape  of  a  man.  Laban's  teraphim  (his 
god)  was  stolen  by  Rachel  (Gen.  31),  but  with  other 
foreign  gods  and  heathenish  amulets,  was  put  away  by 
Jacob  before  he  vrent  to  wor^p  Yahwi  at  Bethel 
(353-4) ;  the  meaning  of  the  story  (in  £)  plainly  is  that 
the  teraphim  were  relics  of  Aramaean  paganism  which 
Israel  cast  off  to  serve  Yahwi  alone  (cp  Josh.  24  is) : 
see  also  I  S.  ISsj,  where  in  a  prophetic  passage  (E, 
budde)  ten^thim  ^  is  coupled  with  divination  as  a  type 
ot  sin  most  hateful  to  God,  and  a  K.  2St4  (Rd). 
Micah  had  on  ephod  and  terajdiim  in  his  shrine,  whidt 
were  earned  off  by  the  Danites  to  their  new  settlement 
at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  placed  in  their  sanctuarj' 
(Judg.  17s  18).  The  teraphim  in  David's  house  (i  S. 
19i3  16)  u  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  a  thing  which  would 
be  found  in  every  household.  In  the  eighth  century 
Hosea  joins  the  ephod  and  teraphim*  with  sacrifices 
and  massCbohs  as  essential  to  the  religious  observances 
of  his  people ;  in  their  absence  rdigion  would  cease 
(Hos.Sh). 

Like  the  ephod,  with  which  they  are  associated  (in 
Judg.  and  Hos.),  the  teraphim  were  employed  or  con- 
sulted in  divination  (sK.  2334  Ezek.  21 3i[36]  Zech.  lOa). 
Ezekiel,  in  (he  passage  cited,  represents  the  Babylonian 
king  as  divining  by  shaking  arrows  (belomancy ;  see 
Uriu  and  Thuhmim),  Inquiring  of  the  teraphim, 
examining  the  entrails  of  a  sacrifioe  {exti^wium} ;  cp 
also  I  S.  15  33,  where  divination  (oop,  sortiUgium)  is 
connected  in  a  similar  way  with  the  teraphim.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  the  teraphim  were  consulted  by 
the  lot ;  Ezekiel  seems  to  distinguish  the  two.  Spencer's 
theory  that  the  tera^Aim  were  small  images  (figurines), 
perhaps  of  human  form,  the  heathen  counterpart  of  the 
Urim,  has  no  substant^  foundation.'  Other  scholars 
have  inferred  frorfi  Gen.  31 19  30-33  Judg.  175  ^  i  S. 
19i3 16,  that  the  teraphim  were  household  gods  (penates, 
a  Lapide;  Seb.  Schmid,  Vitringa,  Ew.,  Eerdmans,  etc.); 
more  specifically,  images  of  the  ancestors,  so  that  the 
consultation  of  the  teraphim  was  a  kind  of  manes  oracle 
(E.  Meier,  Stade,  Schwally.  etc. ).  The  hiuer  hypothesis 
rests  upon  questionable  anthropological  or  etymological 

1  Read  d'bth  pp- 
3  It  is  to  be  observed  that  1 
wnderp-tlK. 

S  See  UKIM  AND  TlltlUMlM. 


bat  <4Ao»,  clte«4i<ie  used  to 
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assumptions;  other  parages  are  hardly  compatible 
with  the  theory  that  the  teraphim  were  solely  domestic 
idols  (see  Hos.  84  Ezek.  21  >i  [36]  Zech.  IO3  3  K.  23 34). 

The  etymology  and  meaninE  of  the  word  are  unknown ;  for 
various  conjecturu  sec  Gcs.  TAet.  1519 Moore,  Jtidpt,  381^ 
cp  abio  I.  LOw,  in  WZKM  10 136 ;  iboM  who  think  that  the 
i«rapl)im  ntxt  uiogei  of  the  ancestor*  connect  the  name  with 
D'Mp  (Neubouer,  Sayce,  KI0.,  Schwally).  The  opinions  of 
Tewuh  writers  about  the  nature  of  the  teraphim  may  be  found 
by  the  curious  in  liuxtorf,  Ltx.  Talm.  i^boff.  \  Bever,  Addita- 
tmtt*ta  to  Scldoi,  *)rnt.  iL  chap.  1.  The  moU  remarkable  is  that 
the  teraphim  was  a  mummied  human  head  (ler.  Targ.  Gen. 
81  iq,  etc.) :  with  which  cp  the  stories  of  this  kind  of  divination 
unoag  the  Harranians,  ChwoUohn,  Siaiirr,  2  xqjf, jfB/.  i  so  ff- 

Littn/iit.—Jmm*,  Ef.  39,  Dt  Epkod  et  TMtraphim ; 
Selden,  De  du  Sjirit,  syni.  I  diap.  S,  with  Beyer's  Addita- 
mtnlat  Spencer,  De  Itgiimt  H/tm/iiut  bk.  S  chap.  T ;  Pfeiffer, 
Ejeereitatiff»t*  bStlicir.,  4 ;  van  Dale,  Dt  divinaiionibut 
idoldtrkit,  chap.  11  (against  Spencer);  Ewald,  Alttrtkamtr, 
^-an  i  Schob,  Gittenditntt  umd  Z«tt6frwtitn,  laj  ff.  \ 
Stade,  GVt  I467;  Schwally,  LOtit  tuK*  dtm  Tode,  yijf.\ 
Moore,  Jtidgtt,  si^ff. ;  T.  C.  Foote,  JBL  SL  vfff.  (1901).  ^ee 
also  iDOLATxr,  and  cp  Eschatology,  |  4.  g.  P.  M. 

TEREBIHTH.  The  four  forms  n^^fl.  cl&k.  n^Ht, 
«AU,  mn,  and         aOBn,  are  eiddenily  closely  con- 

w  nected  in  origin.    D'l7"H,  Itlm,  or  B'Sk,  iUm, 

^g^mg^  is  best  regarded  ts  plur.  of  n^K,  IldK,  or  per- 
hapi  of  the  masculine  form  Vk  (occurring  only 
in  the  proper  name  pMl  ^*M}  from  which  n?K  is  the  nomm 
unitath.  SUJk  and  an  usuallytaken  together  as  ='tere- 
tnnib,'  aildM  and  a//A<  a>=<*oak';  though  Celsius  O/ieM'. 
1  34 joins  ai/ak  as 'terebinth' to  f/dA  and  tiiHi,  'The  con- 
nection of  these  words — at  least  of  TT^K,  D'^N — with  the  divine 
name  ^K,  suggested  by  Wcllhausen  {Proi.  ET,  33B)  and  btade 
a  too  vague  to  help  towards  identiMng  the  tree 
intended  (cp  WRS,  Rfl.  SeM.^  ^?*/-V-  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
root  Sin— orooidinE  to  others  nSlt— with  which  the  words  appear 
to  be  connected.  0^  ^  literature  dted  in  Cieaenius(>S)  under 

and  cp  NAMX.S,  |ii6.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ua.  that 
Aram.  which  is  in  {arm  exactly  equivatenc  to  flSn,  means 

'a  tree '  in  Kenerat,  ma^  surest  that  tlie  special  sense  which 
these  wordH  have  acquired  in  Hebrew  is  derived  from  a  more 
general  one— vit.  that  of  trees  far  excelUnee—th^  large  and 
strong  trees  characteristic  of  the  region.  This  view  is  EujnKnted 
by  the  fact  that  the  place  Elim  wa.i  apparentlv  so  called  from 
its  paJm  trees  (see  Elim),  and  the  possible  or  (Moore)  probable 
identity  (but  see  Dinah)  of  the  rnbych  in  Judg.  4  s  with  the 
n)3|  I'iVn  of  Gen.3S8.  Twice, 'however  (Is.ei3  Hos.413), 
lldh  and  al/ffm  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  as  distinct  trees. 
And  as  a  considerable  body  of  tradition  hns  identified  fiifA  with 
the  terebinth  (Celsius,  /.c),  and  there  i^  repeated  mention  of  the 
allSHlm  of  Bash.in  (Is.  2 13  £Mk.Z76  Zech.ll?),  a  district 
famous  for  its  oaks,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Hah  and 
alidH  came  to  be  used  for  these  trees  respectively.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  distinction  in  pointing  between  lldh  and  alMh  and 
between  and  aU9ii  is  more  th.in  an  artificial  creation  of 
Inter  times.'  The  occurrence  in  S  of  nAo  (i  S.  '1\  la  [9])  and 
i|Awv(Judg.937  [B])  may  help  to  show  which  of  the  forms  were 
original. 

The  Special  associations  of  large  trees  like  tbe  oak 
and  the  terebinth  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
%.  Ballsloiu  those  of  other  Semitic  peoples, 
„J3!iJ5wM  ^"^^  heen  discussed  by  Batidissin 
■nmrnnmH  ^^studien,  2184  ff.),  Robertson  Smith 
{Rel.  Sem.^  i85^)>  Stade  {Gll^nf.),  and  others. 
Such  names  as  iUn  mirth  {trfo  ffii),  '  oak  of  the 
teacher'  (Gen.l2«  Dtlljo),  and  lidn  mtSit^fm  {^sS* 
D'Jl^m).  'diviners'  oak'  (Judg.937),  point  to  their 
tiATing  been  early  seats  of  prophetic  oracles.  The 
custom  of  biirial  beneath  the  tree  (GeiL  868  iCh-IOia) 
is  again  an  evidence  of  sacred  association.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Gideon  beneath  the  rhvt  in 
Ophrah,  see  Wellh.  Prol. ,  ET,  338.  By  the  prophets 
the  association  of  worship  with  sacred  trees  was  con- 
demned as  a  departure  from  the  spiritual  ideal  of 
Israel's  religion,  and  also  on  account  of  the  degrading 
pnwtices  connected  with  it  (Hos.  A 13  Ezek.  6  13  etc. ). 

1  Ti.  F.  Moore  goes  farther,  'There  Is  no  real  foundation  for 
theili'K^rimination  ;  the  words  signify  in  Aramaic  "  tree"  simply ; 
in  Hebrew  usually,  if  not  exclusively, "  holy  tree  "*  (note  on  Judg. 
4  ti).  If  so,  however,  the  correctness  of  the  text  ials.6i3  Ho& 
4 13  will  have  to  be  dijtputed. 
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We  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  occurrence  of  the 
various  words. 

I.  n^X,  lUA  (Gen.SG4  Judg.  611 19  r  S.  17a[eBA  om.]  19 
[SBom.j2l9[iaj9S.189y:[9l-4Ti4porand  inr.  14)  14  iK.  13 14 
iCh.lOi3  Is.l3a  fti3  Eiek.813  [00  om.) 
8.  BeferenOeB.  Ho«.4t3  [•  UvSpmi  WMU^erroi]!;  np«- 
p.(fi)iii9ot  m  Ecclus.24i6;  tbe  proper  name 

n^'fl,  Etath,  Dl  Ss  etc.  is  postibly  the  same  wonO  is  ■»  AV 
rendered  'oak'  (RVng.  'tcrelHath')  exc^  in  the  two  pboes 
where  [iVfl,  aJlin,  is  also  present ;  In  Is.  8 13  AV  has  *  teit  tree,' 
and  Hos.  4 13  'elms/ while  RV  ha*  '  terebinth ' and  '  terebinths* 
in  these  verses,  o  renders  stx  limes  by  IpCt  and  thrice  by 
natiiKSyiSot ;  besides  these,  twice  in  Judges  Sal  has  iaws  and 

As  lias  been  shown  at  length  by  Cebius  [i-c)  the 
meaning  '  teret»nth '  will  suit  all  the  passages  where 
itdh  occurs.  Pistacia  TereHnihus,  L. ,  which  in  some 
countries  is  only  a  shrub,  attains  in  Syria  the  proportions 
of  'a  noble  umbrageous  tree,'  ao  to  40  ft.  or  more  in 
height  {PI.  and  Hanb.C'  165).  Il  may  thus  constitute  a 
landmaik.  RoUiuoa  (£^815)  describes  one  he  saw 
on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Ramleh — such  a  tree  as 
we  can  imagine  to  have  given  the  valley  of  EUh  its 
name.  '  Here,  in  the  broad  valley,  at  the  interseciion 
of  the  roads,  stands  an  immense  Butm  tree  ...  the 
largest  we  saw  an>-where  in  Palestine,  spreading  its 
boughs  far  and  wide  like  a  ooUe  oak.  .  .  .  The  Butm 
is  not  an  evergreen  ...  its  small  feathered  lancet- 
shaped  leaves  &11  in  the  antiunn  and  are  renewed  in 
the  spring.  The  flowen  are  small  and  followed  1^ 
small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from  3  to  5  in. 
long,  resembling  much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the 
grapes  are  just  set.'  The  abundant  branching  and 
foUage  of  the  terebinth  agree  with  the  references  in 
a  S.  I89/.  14  Ecdus.  24 16 ;  the  fact  that  it  is  nevenhe- 
less  ifot  an  evergreen  explains  the  simile  in  Is.  1 30. 

a.  n^,«aM<«^44^Mot.Jodi.24a6t),caob«onlyadtgbdir 
divergent  form  of  Tn*,  liak.  The  tree  intended  in  Jodt.  (JLr.) 
may  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  Gen. 85^  Judg.  96  (fiiXn^\ 
where  for  AV,  '  plain,'  read  *  oak '  or  '  tctcbmth. 

3.  ah-lf,  film,  or  D'^,  HhK,  the  plur.  of  nSw  or  ^*lt  (*ee 
above)  occurs  Is.lao  075  poBsibly  EedcSl  i4t.  Id 
the  first  two  places  0  has  wrtmsly  ctiMAo,  which  is  followed 
by  AV  *  idols '  in  the  secMid.  In  the  first  passage  *  it  b  the 
disappointingness  of  nature-woi^ip  which  is  indicated  '(Qtcyne) : 
the  same  species  of  idolatry  is  referred  to  in  AT  In  Is.  01 3 
(where  9  interptvts  loosely  yn-Mt)  we  have  a  spiritual  metaphor 
drawn  from  the  noble  stature  aiid  luxuriant  (bliage  of  these 
trees;  cp  60  ai  and  Other  passage*.  Tbe  word  0|;p^  ctmslitatcs 
a  difficulty  in  Ezek,  81 14 ;  its  rendering  wp^  ovra  formed  no 

art  of  the  original  9,  according  to  some  curMves  (Field,  ad 
.),  and  the  verse  reads  more  smoothly  if,  with  OmiuII,  we 
omit  the  word.    [See  Crt'f,  Bi6.\ 

4.  [^^M,  il9n  (in  0  usually  ipvt.  Gen.  lis  13  la  14 13  ISi 
D1.II30  Josh,  19 33  [cp  0]  Judg.  4  II  9  6  37  iS.  lOst,  wrwigly 
'plain'  in  AV),  and  (5)  I'iVk,  tUlSn  (usually  ipvr  or  fiiJiMntn. 
Geu.S&8ls.8t3  [<Mpor  ^aX>»ov]  Si3  44i4[«a.  0]£Mk.r6 
[JAaWpomT  1  Hok  4 13  Am.  1 9  Zsch.  II  atX 

£ISh  and  allSK  are  sli^tly  varying  farms  of  the  same 
word,  which  had  come  to  denote  a  partKuIar  large  tree 
distinct  from  n^,  lldh,  most  probably  the  oale  Ac- 
cording to  Tristram'  {NHB^^&ff.)  there  are  three 
species  of  Quercus  which  flourish  in  Palestine,  the  most 
abundant  being  the  evergreen  Q.  fseudo-coccifera;  the 
others  are  both  deciduous  species,  Q.  yEgilops  and 
Q.  infectoria.  The  first  be  describes  as  in  appearance 
much  like  our  '  holm  oak,'  and  he  speaks  of  one  very 
large  tree  of  this  species,  the  so-called  '  Abraham's  ode ' 
near  Hebron.  The  oak  of  Bashan  he  belie\'es  (follow- 
ing Hooker)  to  be  Q.  Mgihps.  Cp  Anderlind  ia 
ZDPV\^%->a  ff.    On  the  oaks  of  Sharon,  see  ShaKOK. 

N.  M. — w,  T.  T,-D. 

TEBESE  (Cn^).  a  chamberlain  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.2ai  6aom''B.\L«?,  eirfp]&C  caUedin 

1  For  Ps.  20  9  and  Geis.499r  where  0  com  para  Naphtali  to 
a  4rr(A(xet  aMifiW  (f.«,  T)^  n^gi  !><■•  «^>i  »««  HiXD. 
Nafhtau. 

S  Hu  staunMnts  are  baaed  vpon  tbe  importaat  paper  by  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker  in  Tramt.  Limn.  Soe.  SSsSi.jay. 
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Esth.l2i,  Tharra  (e&pA  [K*^].  ecAerroY  [I^])- 
If  the  name  must  be  Persian,  we  have  a  choice  between 
turi,  'dark,  fierce'  (Ges.  Lex.'^^%  and  tar&itd,  •  feared," 
the  supposed  original  of  Tirshatha  (cp  Marq.  Fund. 
70};  Oppett{A»HaJei  lie  fAiloj.  ekritietnu,  iaav.  1864), 
however,  compares  Tiri- dates,  the  name  of  ^  goroncv 
of  Persepolis  {temp.  Alexander).  But  if  underneath  the 
presoit  Esther-stt^  there  is  an  earlier  skwy,  the  scene  of 
which  was  not  to  Persia,  but  in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel 
(N.  Arabia),  the  only  one  of  the  above  suggestions 
which  will  serve  us  is  the  second,  and  the  question  is, 
What  is  the  origin  of  Tirshatha?  But  cp  also 
Zkthar.  t.  k.  c. 

T£BTZUS  {repTlOC).  in  the  present  text  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (18  sa),  figures  in  the  first 
persoa  as  having  'written'  the  epistle  (iyit  Tifmot  6 
Y^fat  T^w  ftrtuToXiir}.  As  long  as  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  epistle  is  maintained  it  is  imposuble  to 
suggest  a  reason  why  Paul's  amanuensis,  while  deliver- 
ing the  author's  greetings  in  the  usual  manner  in 
w.  31  33,  should  thus  abnqiUy  have  talcen  an  independ- 
ent course  in  v.  m,  Trm,  i  Cor.  16»  CoL  4 18  a  Tbess. 
8 17  compared  with  Gal.  6 11  can  be  urged  for  the  opinion 
that  Paul  dictated  his  epistles  ;  but  so  far  as  Rom.  16a2 
is  concerned  this  does  not  lead  to  any  further  conclusion 
than  that  an  amanuensis  had  to  be  mentioned  somewhere 
in  the  pseud-epigraphon.  In  point  of  fact  the  appear- 
ance of  Tertius  at  this  place  belongs  only  to  alincst  the 
final  form  of  the  work.    See  Romans,  S  4,  7,  par.  3. 

w.  C.  V.  M. 

Varioos  conjectures  have  been  made  regarding  Tertius  (p.l, 
Terentitix)  on  the  aMumptioti  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle. 
A  bvourite  suggestion  is  that  he  may  have  be«n  one  of  those 
Jews  wham  Claudius  had  expelled  from  Rome.  Under  Justus, 
a,  it  has  been  suggested  that  lie  really  is  the  Titius,  or  Titus, 
Justus  of  Acts  IS  7.  Ryder  (,/SL  xvii.  93  197)  thinks  of  him 
ax  ait  influential  Roman  Chtistian,  and  argues  that  Rom. 
15-16  93  is  a  iFiter  or  part  of  a  letter  from  him  to  his  friends 
at  Rome.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  however,  that  the  argu- 
ment for  the  sepaiation  of  chaps.  16-16  from  the  rest  of  the 
traditional  epistle  is  stronger  than  that  for  their  ascription  10 
Tertius.    Cp  Simon  Q7]  the  Cyienion).    In  the  lists  of  the 
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'seventy'  disdfdes  by  the  Pseodo-Dorotheus  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytna  Teniut  appean  as  Uihop  (according  to  Dorothcus 
the  MCQod  bishop)  of  Iconitun. 

TEBTDLLUB  (tcPTYAXoc  WH]),  the  rhSt^ 
or  orator  who  appeared  for  the  proseciuion  against 
Paul  before  Felix  {Acts  24 ■/ }. 

TE8TAMEHT  ( A  i&eH  kh  ) .  Mt  26  38  etc.  See 
Covenant,  §  7  ;  also  Galatia,  §  ai. 

TESTIMONY  (Hnp).  Ex.1634-  See  ARK,  §  3. 
Cp  also  Witness.    On  3  K.  11 12  see  Bracelets,  5. 

TETA    {&THT&    [A]).    iE5d.6a8  AV)=Eini24a. 

Hatita  (y.f.). 

TETBABCH  (tctrapxhc}.  the  ruler  of  a  tetrarchy 
(tctpapxiM-  *^<^t  is,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
of  one  quarter  of  a  region.    The  title  of  tetrarch  is 

familiar  from  the  NT  as  borne  by  certain  princes  of  the 
petty  dynasties,  which  the  Romans  allowed  to  exercise 
a  dependent  sovereignly  within  the  province  of  Syria. 
In  this  application  it  has  lost  its  original  precise  sense, 
and  means  only  the  ruler  of  part  of  a  divided  kingdom, 
or  of  a  r^ion  too  narrow  to  support  a  higher  titles 
After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (4  &c.)  his  realm 
was  shared  among  his  three  sons :  the  chief  part,  in- 
cluding Judfea,  Samaria,  and  Idumsea,  fell  to  Archelaus 
(Mt.  2*9),  with  the  title  of  ethnarch  (see  Ethnarch); 
Philip  received  the  NE.  of  the  realm,  and  was  called 
tetrarch  ;  and  Galilee  was  given  to  Herod  Antipas,  who 
bore  the  same  title  (Lk.8i).  These  three  sovereignties 
were  reunited  under  Herod  Agrippa  from  41  to  44  A.D. 
On  the  tetrardiy  of  Lysanias  mentioned  in  Lk-  S  i  see 
Abilkne,  Lysanias. 

TETTER  (pnla,  bohak;  diA(t>0c)<  a tiarmless eruption 

of  the  skin  (Lev.  1839!,  AV  'freckled  spot"). 

'  In  Syria,  at  the  present  day,  this  disease  is  known  by  the 
same  name,  bAkag,  and  it  b  recognised  as  not  danEerous.  It 
takes  the  form  of  dull  white  or  reddish  spots  on  tne  skin,  01 
unequal  size,  and  hardly  riung  above  the  wtface  of  the  skin. 
The  spots  have  no  bright  sur&ce,  and  in  time  disappear  of 
themselves.'  SSOT,  Ltp.  Eng.,  ad  iae. 
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INTKODUCTION 

The  exact  detennination  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testanenti  is  a  ittidy  which  has  pc^ls  of 

l-         .  contact  with  questions  concerning  both  the 

Un^a^  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  literary  sources 
of  the  several  books.  There  are  instances  of 
a  translation  acquiring  a  scriptural  authority  which  has 
never  been  accorded  to  the  original,  as  in  the  case  of 
EccLESiASTicus  (f.v-);  other  books  have  been  the 
product  of  suMcssive  compilations  and  reviuons,  so  that 
it  may  become  a  matter  of  doubt  at  what  stage  of  its 
existence  it  can  be  laid  to  have  been  tn  its  '  original' 
fonn.  Getwrally,  bpwever,  the  limits  (rf  the  subject 
can  be  marked  out  by  the  actual  state  of  extant 
documents.  Thus  the  criticism  of  the  '  Priestly  Code ' 
(P),  or  of  the  book  usually  called  JE,  as  they  may  have 
existed  before  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  lies 
quite  beyond  textual  criticism.  Our  documents  do  not 
carry  us  hack  bdund  the  Pentaletich  already  complete 
as  a  single  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extant  texts 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Jeremiah  suggest  very  serious 
questions  as  to  the  collection  and  editing  of  his  prophecies 
and  as  to  the  authority  for  (he  arrangement  found  in 
the  Hebrew  and  adopted  in  ttw  English  Bible. 

The  case  stands  much  the  same  with  the  NT.  We 
can  learn  from  the  variatioiis  our  MSS  little  that 
directly  bears  on  the  apostolic  origin  (rf  the  Fourth 
Gospel  or  the  I^astoral  Epbtles.  Even  the  earliest 
versions  do  not  take  us  behind  the  collection  of  the 
four  evangelical  narratives  which  together  made  up  the 
Gospel,  or  the  collection  of  the  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles. 
Of  the  literary  fate  of  the  Apostle's  letters,  of  the  journeys 
which  they  may  have  made  from  Corinth  to  Rome, 
or  from  Thessalonica  to  Philippi,  before  incorporation 
into  the  collected  edition,  our  MSS  tell  us  nothing. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  there  drcutaled  in  the 
West  an  edition  of  the  Epistle  'to  the  Romans,'  in 
which  the  name  of  Rome  was  absent  from  the  opening 
salutation,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  elsewhere 
than  in  the  West  the  name  of  Ephesus  was  absent  from 
the  EjHstle  'to  the  Epbesians';  but  on  this  one  cir- 
cumstance it  is  difficult  to  build.  The  only  real  point 
where  textual  study  touches  the  ■  Higher  Criticism ' — 
thoi^h  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  an  important  one 
— arises  when  we  consider  what  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  incomplete  condition  in  which  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mk.  appears  in  the  best  texts.  By 
whomsoevo:  Mk.  169-ao  was  supplied,  and  at  whatever 
time  it  was  first  attached  to  the  Gospel,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  genuine  text  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence with  all  the  marks  of  accidental  mutilation.  The 
natural  inference,  the  only  inference  which  would  be 
drawn  from  a  simitar  state  of  things  in  any  classical  or 
ecclesiastical  writing  In  which  such  phenomena  were 
observed,  is  that  all  our  MSS  are  ultimatelv  derived 
from  a  ^ngle  copy  itself  impofect  at  the  end.^ 

But  this  forms  an  exception  to  the  class  of  problems 
raised,  and  the  subject  of  this  artide  may  with  little  loss 
of  accutaqr  be  defined  to  be  the  history  of  the  text  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamoits  from  the 
time  each  became  canraical,  whether  in  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  church. 

The  methods  of  scientific  criticism  are  of  course 
eqiuilly  applicabte  to  the  whole  of  the  KUe.  Indeed,  in 
certain  tranches  of  textual  study  the  division  observed 
in  this  artide  between  OT  and  NT  has  no  significance. 

The  Old  Latin,  for  instance,  and  the  E^y^tiui  versions  are 
translations  of  the  Greek  Bible  as  a  whole ;  m  such  cases  the 
onl^  true  divisions  are  those  produced  by  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions of  transcription.  Those  books  of  the  Bible  which  were 
usually  included  in  the  same  volume  have  usually  (he  sane 
literary  history.  Nevertheless,  the  division  into  NT  and  OT 
NimaBnts  for  the  moat  pan  a  real  disunction.    All  purely 


2  Probably  it  was  mutilated  elsewhere-  'Boanerscs'  is  too 
moutmiu  a  fbrm  not  to  be  a  men  comptioii. 
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Jewish  dociunents  obvloasly  extend  to  the  OT  only.  Then, 
again,  the  Peihitta  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  b  the  OT  trans* 
lationa  erf'  the  Hebrew,  and  the  study  of  them  raises  a  class  of 
quenioos  quite  sMiarate  front  thai  raised  by  the  study  of  the 
texts  of  the  NT  with  which  tbey  an  bound  up. 

But  the  great  distinction  between  the  textual  study 
of  the  OT  and  that  of  the  NT  lies  in  the  very  difierent 

<  Taztnal  P*"  which  pala|Ographical  error  has 
played  in  the  surviving  documents.  Ac- 
cidental mistakes  in  the  chief  ancient 
texts  of  the  NT  are  rare ;  but  in  the  OT  they  are  to 
be  found  continually.  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
conjectural  emendation,  which  is  almost  inadmissible  in 
the  NT,  is  in  the  OT  a  necessity,  and  one  wiudi  can 
historically  be  jtistified. 

A  few  words  here  on  this  important  subject  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Strange  and  confusing  as  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  MS  is  to  our  eyes,  it  was  neverthdess 
clear  enough  to  those  who  wrote  it,  and  the  mistakes  in 
cof^ng  which  we  make  are  as  a  rule  avoid«l  in  old 
tunes.  The  discoveries  of  very  andent  papyrus  frag- 
ments of  dasMcal  works  have  not  overthrown  but  rather 
confirmed  the  better  class  <tf  extant  mediaeval  «>dices. 
As  long  as  a  work  was  frequently  read,  as  long  as  the 
scribe  was  fairly  familiar  with  what  he  was  copying, 
mere  mistakes  do  not  seem  often  to  have  been  made, 
and  when  made  were  freqtiently  corroded.  In  rare 
and  unfamiliar  writings  a  perfectly  difllocnt  state  of 
things  obtains,  and  thoe  is  then  no  limit  to  the  perveraty 
of  the  copyist. 

The  >rr  was  written  by  Oiristians  for  Christians ;  it 
was  moreover  written  in  Greek  for  Greek -speaking 
commimities,  and  the  style  of  writing  (with  the  exception, 
possibly,  of  the  Apocalypse)  was  that  of  current 
literary  compositioiL  TbeK  has  been  no  real  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  Gre^-speaking  church,  and  wc 
find  accordingly  that  few  real  blunders  of  writing  are 
met  with  in  the  leading  tj-pes  of  the  extant  texts.  This 
state  of  things  has  not  prevented  variations ;  but  they 
are  not  for  the  most  part  accidental.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  '  various  readings '  of  the  MSS  of  the 
NT  wrere  from  the  very  first  in/eHtiaaai  alterations. 
The  NT  in  very  early  times  had  no  canonical  authority, 
and  alterations  and  additions  were  actually  made  where 
they  seemed  improvements.  The  substitution  of 
i\ftf[u>a6in]v  for  iiKtuoeiiniv  in  Mt.  6 1  and  the  addition  of 
the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  a  dozen  verses  later 
are  not  palseographical  blunders,  but  deliberate  editing. 

The  literary  history  of  the  OT  has  been  very  different. 
While  the  Canon  of  the  OT  was  being  formed,  Hebrew 
was  a  dying  language,  and  the  ptditical  misfcnrtnnes  of 
the  Jews  were  ^  a  nature  far  less  Eavonrable  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  documents  than  the  l^al  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians.  Under  Antiochus,  undo- 
Titus,  and  finally  under  Hadrian,  the  Palestinian  Je^-s 
suffered  all  the  devastating  and  uprooting  effects  of  a 
war  for  existence,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  at  the  dose  of 
each  of  these  eptxJn,  the  MSS  which  survived  were  few 
and  torn,  and  the  schohirs  vibo  could  read  them  fewer 
still.  Hebrew  had  become  a  learned  tongue,  its  place 
being  mostly  supplied  by  the  various  forms  of  Aramaic, 
and  it  was  not  every  Jew  who  could  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original,  far  less  spell  out  correctly  a  damaged  or 
^ulty  exemplar.  These  are  the  very  conditions  in 
which  slips  of  coining  are  inevitably  made  and  least 
easily  detected.  The  veneration  which  the  J«ws  felt  for 
their  Scriptures  ultimately  led  them  to  copy  so  accuratdy 
as  to  preserve  the  most  obvious  blunders  in  the  trans- 
mitted text ;  but  this  antiquarian  sdence  came  too  late. 

Nor  are  we  on  much  surer  ground  when  we  come  to 
the  only  very  andent  version — wit.,  the  Greek  OT, 
commonly  called  the  Septua^^nL  The  fable  d  the 
seventy  translators,  each  oT  whom  independently  agreed 
in  their  rendering,  may  be  evidence  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  had  some  common  tradition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Law ;  but  if  we  except  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  aloie 
the  name  'Septuagint'  properiy  applies,  the  variotn 
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books  of  the  Greek  OT  bear  all  the  marks  of  having 
been  originally  the  private  ventures  of  untrained  scholars. 
These  unsatisfactory  translations  passed  over  into  the  keep- 
ingof  the  Church ;  but  Christian  scribes  were  unable  to 
check  corruption  in  a  text  which  frequently  cannot  be 
translated  to  make  ratioDal  sense;  aor  have  we  any 
gauraotee  that  the  earliest  MSS  which  came  into  Christian 
bands  were  accurate  rqxcsentatives  of  the  original 
version.  Yet  from  these  eariiest  Christian  MSS  our 
copies  seem  to  be  descended. 

Thus  both  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  in  the  Greek 
translation  there  are  serious  br«iks  of  ooatinaity  in  the 
history  of  the  OT,  to  which  the.  hiitofy  of  the  NT 


offers  no  parallel.  The  textual  critic  is  therefore 
justified,  in  the  case  of  the  OT,  in  a  temperate  use  of 
conjectural  emendation  based  (t)  on  the  scientific  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  (a)  on  the  ascertained 
usage  of  the  biUical  writers  in  passages  where  the  text 
is  comparativdy  free  from  suqiicim. 

From  various  causes,  but  chiefly  fttaa  the  better 
imservation  of  the  documaits,  the  textual  criticism  of' 
the  NT  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  more  advanced  slate 
than  that  of  the  OT.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  usual 
custom,  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  NT  in  the  original 
and  in  translations  wiU  precede  that  of  the  OT  in  this 
article. 


L—VEW  TESTAMENT. 


TEXT 


The  original  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes — vU. ,  Greek  MSS,  Versions 
s.  Q.I»Iua1  "i*"^  ^  <kedc,  and  Patristic 
MthnS^M.  Q"o*»t«>"»-  The  Greek  MSS  range  in 
amnoriBn.   ^j^^^  ^^^^        fourth  century'  to  the 

invention  of  printing,  the  Versions  from  the  middle  (A 
the  second  century  to  the  ninth.  The  original  form  of 
each  version  is  attested  by  MSS,  some  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Old  LAtin)  as  early  as  any  known  Greek  MS, 
and  by  the  quotations  of  writers  who  used  the  version. 

We  may  point  out  here  the  inherent  merit  of  the 
testimony  obtained  from  versions  and  patristic  quota- 
titHis,  and  the  counterbalancing  difficulties  attendant  on 
tbor  use.  The  most  ancient  versions  of  the  NT  into 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  are  older  than  our  oldest 
Greek  MSS ;  wherever,  therefore,  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  original  form  of  any  of  these  versions,  and 
wherever  we  are  aibic  to  retranslate  with  certainty  that 
original  form  into  the  Gredc  miderlying  it,  we  have  a 
lesulunt  C^eek  reading  possessing  a  higher  Arect  claim 
to  antiquity  than  the  reading  of  any  single  extant  Greek 
MS.    But  obviously  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

L  Until  a  version  hu  been  eridcaJly  studied  we  may  not  u- 
dime  that  any  ungle  MS  faithfully  represents  its  original  form, 
for  the  text  of  tbe  MS  may  have  been  revised  frtm  later  Greek 
tcart^  Moreover,  the  early  tnnilatioDS  were  not  always  lileia], 
nor  can  Gieek  dbtinctkxii  dwayi  be  lepnMnted  in  another  Un- 
gnage,  so  that  rctiansUiioa  ia  loaic  catct  is  a  matter  of  un- 
oertaimy. 

U.  The  testimony  derived  from  quotation!  in  ecdesIaKical 
writers  «Ua  requires  very  cautious  handling.    Haay  '  Fathers ' 
wen  not  in  ibehabtt  of  quoting  accurately,  and  the  ten  of  tbw 
which  tn  some  important  instanoci  oc^cnds  nhinmlely  on 
a  single  late  MS,  is  often  open  to  tuqwloD. 

Nevertheless,  patristic  quotations  have  a  special  value 
to  the  textual  critic  They  are  as  a  rule  both  localised 
and  dated.  Where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
quotation  in  a  writer's  work  re[x-oduces  the  reading  of 
his  Bible  we  have  in  effect  a  fragment  of  a  MS 
of  the  writer's  own  age  and  country,  which  serves  as  a 
fixed  ptdnt  in  our  hist<»lcal  and  geographical  grouping 
of  tbe  o(H)tinuous  extant  biblical  texts. 

Unfbrtnnatdypatiistice^ence  is  often  lackingjust  where  it  ts 
most  wanted.  Toe  vnses  most  instructive  for  tracing  the  literary 
binary  of  tbe  text  of  the  Bible  are  rarely  those  of  imntediate 
doctrinal  impivt,  and  again  and  again  where  crucial  variations 
occur  the  Icsdmony  of  early  Faihm  ii  abnent  It  is  especially 
diScuIt  to  asoertau  the  true  wdght  of  the  patristic  mdence 
for  omissions. 

Most  non-Greek  Fathers  are  to  be  reckooed  among 
the  authorities  for  the  version  iu  their  vernacular ;  but 
stMiie — notably  TertuUian  and  Jerome — seem  often  to 
make  Independent  translations  of  their  own  direct  from 
theGredt. 

In  quoting  authorities,  the  Greek  MSS  written  in 
4.  OUaf  Mug  "^^l  letters  (ranging  from  the  fourth 
w™»"n*  to  the  ninth  cent— or  later)  are  denoted 
by  capital  letters,  those  written  in  wiinuscuU  (ranging 
from  the  ninth  to  the  uxteenth  ooit.)  l>y  ntunerals. 
These  latter  are  commonly  called  'cursive;'  (See 

t  Some  papyrus  fragments  from  Oxyrhyndius  are  still  MiKer, 
bdag  aiaignea  to  the  middle  of  the  thud  emituiy  a.o. 


Writino.  )  There  is  absolutely  no  distinction  in  critical 
value  between  a  '  cursive '  and  an  '  uncial '  MS. 

Chisf  Gbeek  MSS  or  NT 


Deaignadon. 


Place. 


Contents. 


D  (Cod.  Bm) 

A  (Ced.  Alexan- 


D)  {Cod.  CUiromom- 

Uuuu) 
EtiCad.  L»mdi. 

«■■»} 


IS(,Cod.  SaHfal. 
J  Utisit) 
Gs(C«^  Botmeri' 

■> 


Room 

S.  Petersburg 

itkCent. 
Cambridge 

Londtm 
Paris 

6tkoritkCtHt. 

Paris 

Oxford 
itkCetU, 
IParis 

9/4  Ctmt. 


all  books  exoeM  part 
of  Hebr.,  Pastotal 
Epp.,  and  Koa^ 
■B  books  cottphta. 

Gospels  and  Acts, 
all  books. 

frag^^  BMily  an 


Pauline  Epp. 
Acts. 


tGo^di. 


S.  Gollen 

Dresden 

S.  Peteisbarg 


Gospels     ^  Aand  Gj 


I  originally 
I  fan 


fanned 
Paul.  Epp.  ]  one  bocjt. 
all  bks.  except  Go^ei*. 


159 
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The  following  fragmentary  uncial  MSS  are  important 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  text : — 

Z  (6th  cent.) — fragments  of  Ml  ;  ■  (8th  cent.) — fragments  of 
Lk. ;  uz  fragmentary  MSS  denoted  by  T,  rangiM  from  the  5th 
to  the  7th  cent,  and  CMitalning  portions  of  the  Gospds  with  a 
Sahidic  translation,  which,  together  with  some  similar  franaents 
lately  published  by  Amilineau  {Not.  tt  Extr.  vol.  xxxivl),  give 
the  type  of  Greek  text  current  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  most  important  cursives  are :  i.  In  tbe  Gospels,  those 
numbered  33,  137,  38,  565,  700 ;  and  the  two  groups  i-iiS-iu- 
909  and  i3^i34-346-543.  These  two  groups  are  composed  of 
the  immediate  deaoendants  of  two  lost  uncials,  each  of  which 
would  have  been  as  valuable  for  critical  purposes  as  any  but  the 
very  chief  codices  BXDA.  ii.  Outude  the  Gospels  a  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  6r  of  tbe  Acts,  for  the  goodness  of  its 
text ;  also  of  137, 180,  and  in  the  Epp.  for  the  marginal  readings 
cited  as  (n"  (Paul)  and  66"  (Cath.  Epp.). 

Cod.  sSsCGrnviy)  tt  also  called  473  {Seritittur,  Burgm),  and 

Cod.  joo  (Grtforyi  u  also  called  604  f.9<w(w,  ffftkiw). 
„    S43  {Grtgori^         „         %if>  (Scrivener^ 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek  NT  falls 
into  three  divisions,    i.  The  first  age  opens  with  the 
6  Printed  P'^'^'P'  of  Erasmus  at  Basel  in 

iHtinM  ^S*6>  includes  the  early  printed 
wuBom.  e^tiong  of  gtephanus  (0.  1550),  Best, 
etc.,  and  the  Polyglots.  Daring  this  peiiod  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  text,  commonly  caHed  the  Texhts 
Receptus,  was  fixed,  and  the  first  collections  of  various 
readings  were  made.  ii.  The  second  age  dates  from 
Mill's  edition  of  1707.  Little  change  was  made  in  the 
printed  text  during  this  second  period  ;  but  it  is  marked 
by  the  great  collections  of  variants  brought  together  by 
Mill,  Wetstdn,  Matthiei,  and  others.    The  first  attempts 
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towards  a  lyttetnatic  airangement  of  the  material  by 
Bentley,  Bengel,  and  Griesbach  also  &11  within  this 
period,  iii.  The  third  age  dates  from  Lacbmann's 
edition  of  1831,  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  modem 
editor  constructed  the  text  frcrni  ancioit  evidence  aloiw, 
without  reference  to  previous  editkms.  Dnring  the  last 
fifty  years  many  very  ancient  doconwnu  have  been 
discovered ;  many  more  have  been  for  the  first  time 
acavatdy  collated,  or  edited  in  fiill.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  eaiiler  collections  of  various  readings 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded.  The  same  may 
be  said  also  of  the  earlier  critical  theories,  whkb  were 
based  on  imperfect  data,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  early  versions. 

The  Textus  Sec^tut  doives  iu  name  from  a  passage 
in  die  pre&ce  to  tte  Elievir  edition  of  1633.   This  edl- 

-  Tteftm  though  really  little  more  than  a 

—  bookseller's  reprint,  professed  to  give  the 
"•""P™""   text  as  received  by  the  best  authorities.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  editions  of  the  NT 
were  constructed  bona  but  few  MSS.  and  those  which 
were  diiefly  fbUowed  were  late  and  of  no  special 
critical  value.  Yet  from  the  very  fact  that  the  MSS 
used  were  commonplace,  these  editions  give  a  very 
fair  repreJentatiog  t>f  the  ordinary  text  cS  the  middle 
ages. 

The  importance  of  the  Ttxtut  Rtetftm  a  derived  not  from 
the  accident  thM  it  wu  th«  text  of  die  early  edilioiu,  or  of  any 
one  of  Uieai,  but  from  the  &ct  ttut  it  ii  in  all  etiendjui  the  text 
of  the  NT  as  publicly  read  in  the  Gieek  church  ever  nnce  the 
fifth  century.  For  thu  reason,  in  collating  the  variations  of  MSS 
the  Tixiiu  Riceptux  if^.,  in  Scrivener's  rcmint  of  Stephanus) 
•boiild  uUl  be  used  tn  preference  to  any  modem  critical  text. 

A  complete  list  of  the  editions  of  the  NT  in  Gredt  is 
given  in  '  Hschendorf,'  voL  iii.  pp.  303-387.  The 
two  editions  which  are  practically  indispensable  to  the 
student  are  those  of  Tiscbendorf -G regory  (1869-1894), 
andofWestcottandHort(i88i).  'Tiscbendorf'  (t.e., 
the  ' tditio  ociava  critica  maior')  contains  by  far  the 
fullest  collecti<xi  of  variants  of  every  class,  those  of  the 
uncial  MSS  bdng  almost  completely  recorded.  The  Pro- 
legomena by  C  R.  Gr^ory  (who  brought  the  whole 
edition  to  a  conclusion  after  &e  successive  deaths  of  Tis- 
cbendorf and  Ezra  Abbot)  occupy  the  third  volimie,  and 
include  full  lists  and  descriptions  of  all  the  MSS, 
vCTsions,  and  editions.  The  edition  thus  forms  a 
complete  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  NT. 

Id  unnK  it^  however,  we  mutt  mneniber;— (ilTh*  text  in  the 
product  m  Tischendorfs  aomerwliat  arlntratyjuosiiient,  and  has 
no  ^tedal  aatbority ;  (a)  totDC  valuable  itaduigf,  now  only 
found  in  ndDuculec,  are  not  recorded,  and  nuH  ne  looked  tot 
in  earlier  editiom,  cuch  as  Wetstein,  or  even  Mill ;  (3)  ttie  read, 
ingi  of  the  veruons,  especially  of  the  Oriental  vernotia,  are  aoi 
always  ^veo  accurately,  and  the*  are  rarely  quoted  where  tlmr 
text,  thou^  implyins  a  different  Gredcreaiuiig,  ■■  not  inpported 
by  any  known  Greek  MS. 

The  general  theory  contained  in  Westcott  and  Mort's 
AVie  Testament  in  tlu  Original  Greek  (published  in 
-  w^bmtt  189^)        formed  the  starting- 

anJ  gMi;*  P"'*^*  ail  subsequent  investigation  of 
the  textual  histny  of  the  NT,  whether  by 
way  of  defence  or  of  criticism.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  describe  the  main  outlines  of 
this  theory  at  some  length.^ 

If  a  text  of  the  NT  were  formed  by  taking  in  each 
variation  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  Greek  MSS, 
it  would  be  in  all  identic^  with  that  found  in 

the  works  of  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  407,  after  having 
lived  all  his  life,  except  the  last  ten  years,  at  or  near 
Antioch.*  It  would  also  be  the  text  of  Theodoret  and 
the  other  writers  of  the  Antiochian  school  as  well  as  of 
later  Greek  Fathers  generally.    Such  a  text  would, 

1  'The  words  of  the  Prefiu:e  are  :  Textum  (v^v  kaiei,  tiune  ai 
ommilms  rtcfptum :  im  fna  mkil  itKttntiaiutK  ant  cvmptum 

3  The  Introduction  to  this  edition  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hort  (I  at).  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  cited  as  '  Hon,' 
with  a  reference  to  the  numbrnd  paragraphs, 

S  Hort  130, 
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moreover,  be  practically  identical  with  the  *Rec«ved 
Text ' — that  is,  the  text  as  first  printed  by  Erasmus  in 
J516  and  repealed  with  little  serious  variation  till 
Lachmann's  «lition  In  1831.  The  text  thus  formed  is 
called  by  Westcott  and  Hort  SjrrioM  or  AnHockioM. 
Han  oommofdy  uses  the  term  'Syrian';  bat  the 
'  Syrian  Text '  of  the  QmA  NT  Is  so  easily  contosed 
with  the  Syriac  vcmoo  (with  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do),  that  the  term  'Aotioddao'  mil  be  used  here 
instead. 

The  agreement  of  the  Antiochian  text  with  Chiysov 
tom's  shows  it  to  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  whilst  the  fact  that  the  MSS  hif  whkh  it 
is  supported  fona  in  most  cases  a  majority  numerically 
overwheUning,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  the  cuitctm 
text  of  succeeding  gencntions.  It  does  not  agree,  hon  - 
ever,  with  the  text  as  preserved  in  our  oldest  MSS  K  and 
B  in  the  Egyptian  versions,  and  still  less  would  it  be 
the  text  represented  by  the  older  forms  of  the  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions.  The  clearest  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  AntKKhian  text  and  <rf  the  documents  which  support 
it  is  found  in  a  series  of  readings  called  'oonOate'br 
Hort,  where  the  later  text  has  combined  eariier  rival 
variants. 

For  example : — 

1.  Lk.  34  S3  (after 'and  they  were  continually  in  the  temple)— 
M  bleaung  God  RBC'L  Syr.un.-[>alcst  Boh. 

un  praising  God  D  /  a  iSiff  Ir  Aug. 

(1)  prainng  and  bkst-     A  unc.reU  minuacomn  tfg 
ins  God  Lat.vg  Syr.rg-hci  Ann. 

('  UeMing  and  pnUiqt  God' 
(Latin  HSS  an  repraeoted  byftaAkf;    For  the  notadon  of 
the  Vctnontand  tbeweigbt  tobe  i^veDtotbem,  see  tbeaeciiuns 
upon  each  venion.) 

Of  the  three  readings  here  called  *!  ft  and  t,  either  «  and  f 
are  independent  abridgment*  of  t,  or  4  has  been  taadeoMofK 
and  ^  That  Is,  unlen  t  be  the  ori^nal  reading  K  not  a 
chance  altention  or  cxpanrion,  but  a  con^unalioo  al^nviemfy 
exitttMC  wuituitt.  Now  altbondt  t  hac  the  imnerady  pe- 
ponderating  numerical  majority  of  wittumes  in  various  region^ 
It  is  not  supported  by  the  older  fonas  of  text  in  any  of  ib« 
main  classes  of  evidence.    In  Greek,  8  is  (q)poGcd  by  the  thfee 


(Jdeit  MSS  KBC,  though  it  is  supported  by  A,  a  MS  of  tbe 
fifth  century ;  it  is  opposed  by  tbe  Ankxn  (0  and  the  EurofKaa 
(a^^r)  forms  of  tne  Old  Latin,  though  supported  by  the 
revised  texts  and  Jerome's  Vulgate;  in  the  East  1  is 
opppoed  by  the  Old  Synac  (Svr.sin  w  Ss}  and  tbe  Palestinian 
iectionary,  thotich  supported  oy  the  Syrxac  Vulgate  and  ihe 
Harclean  ;  linal^  it  is  unknown  in  the  ^yptian  venioo. 

Tbe  aixdY^ix  of  the  evidence  is  fatal  to  the  originaliqr  of  ( 
the  Andochian  reading  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  later  than  aand 
fi,  and,  if  later,  must  be  a  mere  combination  of  them.  ^ 

a.'  Mk.  8  36  (following  koI  aecvreiAn-  aMf  ■!<  flln»  am* 

(a)  UfU  MMftfr  tUAfgt  {K)BL  I'-aog  Syr^  Boh. 

[h  has  fib  far  nU-l 
09)*Ymw  tir  viv  etirff  ee*  mI  ft^to^  elefE  ew  tV 


nearly). 

(fit)  U'jStnl  tiwfft  etc      mtifLiif  (or  ir  m 

Syr.hl  (mg.)  Arm,  have  ■  prefixed  to  fii 

(A)  HifU  t(t       nm'qr  eMX^         '''V  ru4      '  - 

ACA  unctell  minuscomn.  (exc  8)  Syr. vg-bd  (teat; 

nfotice  that  the  Old  Sjtiac  vernon  has  now  to  be  added  b 
bout  of  these  examples  to  the  lltlh  band  whidi  sapports  tbe  • 
text  adopted  by  Hort.) 

3.  LkM^e. 

(k)  ovrwr  Wypairra*  w»Bwr  tif  XP""**"  >*BCh  D  Lat.afr- 
eur  (Lat.  afr  em.  oSnsc)  Syr.paktt  Boh  itth. 

CBi)evTwtfl*i>a«Mi'rbvxP'*^>'>^<*lC*^-*l'>(*'''^)A"" 

Eus.7Vi«<^ 

(1>  <tvnt  yiyp.  ml  aSntr  Btt  wmt.  rtr  XP-  ACN  rel/ff 
Syr.vg-hd. 

(Part  of^ ihe  verse  is  illegible  in  SjT.sin ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  reading.  Note  that  here,  as  often,  the  Artnecian 
fallows  S^.vt.) 

The  dutiibulion  of  documents  in  these  conBate  readings  ik, 

roeghly,  as  follows.  To  a  belong  MBL  and  the  Bohaiiic 
(or  Mtmphltic'\  versioa ;  to  ^  belong  D  and  the  older  fflcms 
of  tbe  Latin  versions.  The  Sahidic  (T'ArdnA:)  versioa  udts 
sometimes  with  a  and  sometimes  with  ]S,  as  is  the  com  alw 
with  the  Old  Syriac  In  a  few  ewes  where  the  Latins  udc  with 
a,  the  Old  Synac  fotms  the  chief  item  in  tbe  attesiaiion  of  the  f 

1  Hort  140. 
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tut ;  but  it  never  iides  with  i.  All  other  Miibociiiet  (axcept 
fragments)  have  been  influenced  by  the  S  text. 

The  groups  of  authorities  marked  off  above  as  a,  p, 
and  9,  are  found  to  present  distinct  types  of  text  all 
through  the  Gospels.  We  can  thus  test  their  witness 
chronologically  and  geographically  through  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Fathers.  This  examination  again  is  as 
adverse  to  the  priority  of  S  to  a  or  /3  as  the  analysis  of 
the  conflate  readings.  After  the  fourth  century,  evidence 
for  S  is  abundant ;  before  the  fourth  century  it  is  doubt- 
ful or  non-existent. 

A  fourth  family  (7),  independent  of  ^  and  prior  to  the 
Antiochian  text  (9),  is  recognised  in  Westcott  and  Hort. 
No  document  contains  it  in  a  pure  form  ;  but  readings 
characteristic  of  it  are  most  frequmt  in  K,  L,  T,  Z 
(Mt),  A  (Mk),  S  (Lk).  end  in  the  Bt^iric  version,  in 
fact  in  alt  the  documents  where  a  readings  ore  found 
except  B.  This  text  is  supposed  by  Hort  to  have 
miginated  at  Alexandria  and  is  called  him  AUx- 
andrian.  The  most  constant  witnesses  for  the  text 
called  /3  are  the  various  fcH-ms  of  the  Old  Latin ;  it  was 
lhcref»e  supposed  by  previous  investigators  to  have 
arisen  in  the  West  erf'  Europe,  and  is  still  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Wtstent.  The  a  text,  which  is 
neither  '  Western '  nor  '  Alexandrian,*  nor  '  Antiochian,' 
is  called  by  Hort  Neutral. 

These  three  strains — the  Western,  the  Alexandrian, 
and  the  Neutral — aie  the  three  great  divisions  into 

-  _  4in>u  wlu^i  according  to  Hort,  the  ante- 
iSuT^  Nicene  text  of  the  NT  can  be  divided. 

The  'Western'  text  is  foimd  every- 
where, from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Spain  and 
to  Upper  Egypt  The  Alexandrian  text  is  witnessed 
chiefly  in  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  Neutral 
text  is  not  so  clearly  associated  with  any  local  use ; 
but,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  its  subsidiary  attestation 
is  finind  aiDODg  predomioanily  Alexandrian  doctmieats 
as  opposed  to  Western  corruptions,  and  among  the 
Westons  as  opposed  to  Alexandrian  corruptions. 
Moreover,  not  all  Western  readings  are  shared  by  the 
whole  of  the  Western  array,  some  early  Western  texts 
in  many  cases  supporting  the  Neutral  readii^  where 
other  Western  authorities  have  gone  wrong. 

Pnt  more  oonoetetjr,  the  case  may  be  stated  3>us ;  cenbina- 
liaas  of  B  (the  typical  Neutml  document)  with  k  or  L  or  the 
Bohaiiic  aa  the  aat  hand,  or  with  D  or  the  Laiins  or  the  Old 
Syiiac  on  the  odter,  approve  themselves  as  giving  the  genuine 
leadioi^.  B  is  tbtM  the  central  witness  for  the  text ;  it  u  aoiae- 
dmea  n^t  almoat  alone,  and  to  reject  its  readings  is  never 
qnita  iBifc  intances  are  also  given  by  Hort  of  'temaiy 
miatjoiw,'  where  the  Western  texts  have  a  oonuption  In  one 
direction  and  the  Alexandrian  in  another,  but  B  tebuns  the 
genuine  reading,  which  coutd  not  have  arisen  from  eiiber  cor- 
ruption and  yet  explains  the  origin  of  both. 

Next  in  excellence  to  B  is  m,  which  Hort  believed  to  have 

a  text  entirely  independent  of  B  ;  so  that  the  combination  BM, 
which  frequently  occurs  even  in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities, 
is  pcaictically  certain  to  give  the  true  text.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  found  in  a  series  of  passages  found  in  all  except 
Western  documents,  which  are  nevertheless  considered  by 
Hon  to  be  no  oart  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  NT.  In  these 
pasnges,  calletl  die  *  Western  Non- Interpolations,'  B  has  gone 
wnn^  and  the  true  text  is  preserved  duefly      D  and  the 


The  reasons  {^ven  by  Hort  for  the  final  supremacy 
of  the  Antiochian  text  are  mainly  two,  one  political  and 
the  other  literary. 

*  Andodi  Is  the  true  ecclesiastical  parent  of  Constantinople,  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  tha  trnditional  Cc<nstantu)Of>(ditan 
text,  whether  formally  ofGcial  or  not,  was  the  Antiochian  text  of 
the  fourth  oentiuy.  It  was  eauolly  natural  that  the  text  recog- 
niied  at  ConalanilnMde  should  oventually  become  in  practice 
the  standard  Hew  Testament  of  the  East '  (Hort  19;).  '  The 
<|iialilios  which  the  authois  of  the  Syrian  [/.f.,  Antiochian}  text 
aeem  mostly  to  have  desired  to  impress  on  it  are  lucidity  »nd 
completeness.  .  .  .  New  omivtiofw  accordlnKly  arc  rare,  and 
where  they  occur  are  usually  found  to  contiibuie  to  appsrent 
siiaplidty.  NewintcrpolatiaiH,antheotherliaiid,areBbiindant, 
most  of  them  b^ig  due  to  barmonistic  or  otbw  auimilaiion, 
ioRiHiately  capricious  and  incomplete.  Both  in  matter  and  in 
dictiott  the  Syrian  test  is  conspicuously  a  full  text.  .  .  .  The 
nnrit  of  its  own  corroctions  is  at  once  aenuble  and  foeble. 
Entirely  blameless  on  atber  literaiy  or  relifcioua  grounds  a* 
regards  vulgarised  or  unworthy  diction,  yet  showing  no  marks 
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of  either  critical  or  simituaJ  insight,  it  presents  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  form  smooth  and  attractive,  but  appreciably  im- 
poverished in  sense  and  force,  more  tilted  for  cursory  penuol  or 
radiation  than  for  repeated  diligent  study'  (Hoct 

The  survival  of  good  readii^  in  some  late  cursives 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Readings  from  the 
older  texts  may  here  and  there  have  been  introduced 
into  a  fundamentally  Antiochian  text  from  marginal 
grosses  or  through  the  eclectic  preferences  of  scribes. 
But  as  late  MSS  which  contain  good  readings  [xesent 
them  in  the  less  read  parts  of  the  narrative  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  more  striking  sayings,  it  is  probable 
that  these  good  readings  are  generally  the  result  of  a 
process  of  imperfect  correction.  A  MS  containing 
another  than  the  dominant  Antiochian  text  wcxild  be 
corrected  to  that  text,  but  not  as  a  rule  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Only  in  those  readii^  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  Ofdinaiy  text  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  we  be 
certain  that  such  MSS  are  reproducing  the  text  of  tb«r 
remote  ancestor.  The  minuscules,  in  short,  give  little 
additional  authority  to  the  "received  text*  where  they 
^ree  with  it,  whilst  their  differences  from  it  are  often  of 
critical  weight,^ 

It  is  still  held  by  a  few  scholars  that  the  Syriac 
Vulgate  is  a  true  product  of  the  sectmd  century,  and 
_  that  the  \-ei»on  known  by  the  name  of 

l^^^t  the  "Separated  Gospels'  (called  in  the 
AntfAehlan  section  the  'Old  Syriac")  is  a  re- 

•^™r?~^  vision  of  iL     According   to  this  the 
support  given  by  the  Syriac  Vulgate  to 
the  Antiochian  text  transfers  the  evidence  for  that  text 
'  from  the  fourth  to  the  second  century.     But  Syriac 
I  patristic  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Syriac  Vulgate 
the  Peslutta)  in  its  present  form  before  41X  A.D. 
is  non-existent ;  whereas  the  text  of  the  '  Separated 
(jospels'  (or  'Old  Syriac'}  is  actually  attested  from 
works  of  the  third  and  early  fourth  centuries.    (For  the 
proof  of  this,  see  below  on  '  Syriac  Versions '  §§  aa  ff.) 

Another  objection  which  has  often  been  raised  is 
the  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  with  regard  to  the 
Antiochian  rension.  It  has  been  said  that  if  there  had 
been  prepared  at  Antioch  early  in  the  fourth  century 
a  reviuon  of  the  text  of  the  NT  which  practically  came 
to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  the  text,  we  should  have 
i  expected  clear  references  in  ecclesiastical  writers  to  so 
I  great  an  event.  We  hear  something  about  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Jerome's  Vulgate  ;  should  we 
not  find  similar  references  to  the  Antiochian  revisioD  if 
it  had  ever  taken  place  ? 

The  parallel  here  suggested  with  the  histor}-  of  the 
Latin  Bible  is  instructive ;  a  closer  examination  will 
show  that  it  tells  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that  we 
know  something  about  the  preparation  of  Jerome's 
new  translation  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
possess  the  correspondence  of  that  energetic  and  self- 
assertive  personality.  Of  the  reception  of  his  NT  we 
know  little,  except  that  his  revisi<»  of  the  Gospels  seems 
to  have  found  favour  immediately  in  Africa.  A  still 
closer  parallel  to  the  silent  success  of  the  Antiochian  re- 
vision is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  branches  of  the  church  originally 
received  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  LXX  version,  but  afterwaixb 
discarded  this  for  the  version  of  Theodotion.  The  change 
occurred  in  the  Greek -speaking  church  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  in  the  Latin  church  (at  least  in  Africa)  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  But  on  events  connected  with  this 
serious  alteration  of  the  traditional  text  ecclesiastical  history  is 
silent,  and  we  are  forced  to  say  with  Jerome  (,Pr»/.  in  Danut), 
*et  hoc  cur  acriderit  nescio.' 

A  true  picture  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  fourth 
century  to  textual  revision  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  given  by  the  Latin  dialc^rue  conlra  FulgenHum 
Donatistam,*  where  a  Catholic  and  a  Dcmatist  dispute 
toi;ether,  the  Catholic  using  the  Vulgate  throughout  the 
Bible  unchallenged,  though  the  Donatist  uniformly  quotes 
from  an  Old  Latin  text. 

Against  these  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  Antiochian 


1  Hort  196,  and  e^wcially  334^ 
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revisioa  we  may  now  set  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
Snai  palimpsest  {Ss).  a  MS  discovered  some  years  after 
the  publication  of  Hort's  work. 

Hott's  esioute  of  the  Old  Syriftc  had  been  neoeuuily  derived 
from  Cureton'i  MS  (S^),  the  aurviving  ptntions  of  which  cover 
leu  than  half  the  Gospel  tcxL  It  seenu,  moreover,  to  re|>re- 
■ent  a  type  of  the  Old  Syriac  which  has  undergone  revision 
from  the  Greek  (*ee  col.  5003).  Thus  the  discovery  of  Ss  has 
practically  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  us  the  true  character 
of  the  great  version  <rf  the  Eastern  world  in  its  earliest  form. 

Now  Ss  is  absolutely  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of 
Antiochian  readings.  Not  one  of  the  characteristic 
AQtiochian  conflations  is  found  in  it.  Moreover,  in 
certain  cases  where  the  Latins  agree  with  the  '  Neutral ' 
text,  but  the  Antiochian  text  has  an  additional  clause, 
this  additional  clause  alone  is  found  in  Ss.  An  instance 
is  given  above  7)  from  Lie  2446;  another  may  be 
found  at  Mk.  1 13,  whilst  the  additions  to  the  true  text  of 
Mk.  1233  and  ISS  have  a  somewhat  similar  attesUtion. 
These  passages  do  not  merely  prove  that  the  Old  Syriac 
was  uninfluenced  by  the  Antiochian  text ;  they  go  far 
to  show  that  a  text  akin  to  the  Old  Syriac  was  one  of 
the  eletnoits  out  of  which  the  eclectic  Anttocbiao  text 
was  constructed.  Thus  the  readings  of  B  and  its  allies, 
the  readings  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Its  allies,  and  now  the 
readings  of  the  Old  Syriac,  all  contribute  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  Antiochian  text ;  but  the  mutual 
variations  of  B  and  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  Antiochian  text  regarded 
as  the  genuine  original.  * 

Id  loiving  the  discussion  of  the  Antiochian  reviuoD 
we  leave  the  region  of  comparative  certainty.  Hort's 
lo.  ThA  ILL*-  °'       ante-Nicene  text  into  the 

*  «  «•  three  strains  of  Western,  Alexandrian, 
SS.  Neutral,  still  more  or  less  holds  the 

ground ;  but  important  details  of  his 
scheme  have  incidentally  been  undenniited,  and  the 
fresh  evidence  of  Ss  is  here  much  less  favourable  to  his 
presentation  of  the  history  of  the  text.  The  general 
tendency  of  criticism  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  texts  which  Hort  would  have  grtniped  under  the 
heading  of  'Western.'  The  channel  of  early  'non- 
Western  '  transmission  has  been  still  further  narrowed, 
whibt  there  have  come  to  light  types  early  '  Western ' 
texts  purer  than  those  which  have  earned  them  both 
their  misleading  name  and  their  bad  reputation. 

I.  Recent  research  has  decidedly  confirmed  Tischen- 
dorfs  assertion  that  B  and  K  came  from  the  same 
scriptorium. 

Thia  wai  admitted  by  Hort ;  but  he  thought  that  the  two 
MSS  mieht  have  been  written  in  Rome.  It  now  seems  almost 
certain  that  they  both  belonsed  to  the  great  library  collected  by 
Pamphilus  at  C2sarea.S  We  must  therefore  allow  for  the  possi- 
bility that  their  agreements  come  from  a  partial  use  of  the  same 
exemplar.  This  might  happen  in  several  ways;  t^.,  the  im- 
mediate ancestor  (or  anccMort)  of  t{  may_  have  been  largely 
corrected  to  the  B  text.  These  considetationt  do  not  mibtate 
directly  against  the  excellence  of  the  common  archetype  of  BK 
but  they  undoubtedly  raise  once  niore  the  very  serious  question 
irtiether  these  great  codices  are  in  every  cue  independent 
witnesses. 

The  demonstrable  inferiority  of  B  in  certain  books  of  the  OT, 
notably  Judges  and  Isaiah  ^see  OT,  '  Greek  Versions '),  may  be 
held  to  cost  a  certain  suspicion  upon  its  NT  text.  Bui  the  great 
Bibles  of  the  fourth  century  must  have  been  copied  from  several 
unalier  codices  or  toVis  containinic  only  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  textual  characteristic*,  therefore,  or  B  in  the  Pnnifiets  or 
the  Octateuch  are  by  no  means  necessarily  those  it  exhibiti  in 
the  GmmIb  or  the  Acts. 

s.  The  claims  of  the  Antiochian  text  to  represent  the 
apostolic  original  are  rejected  mainly  because  no  clear 
evidence  can  be  found  for  it  earlier  than  the  fourth 
centiu^.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  various 
forms  of  the  '  Western '  text  were  widely  spread  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  But  where  was  the  '  Neutral' 
text  transmitted  ? 

1  The  lateM  serious  defender  of  the  conflate  reading*  of  the 
AnUochian  text  is  W.  Bou««et  (Te.rU  whJ  UnUmtc/umefi 
xi.  4  97>ioa) ;  but  the  emphatic  rejection  of  theM  readings  by  Ss 
has  made  the  refutation  of  hii  argument  luperfliious. 

s  Sec  Bousset,  Tl/ xHas  J^;  J.  R.  Harris;  Siichtmttrr, 
71-89;  J-  A.  Romiiton,  Ewtkaliana,  36.43, 
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Hort'*  answer  i*  unambiguous.  'The  Western  licence  did 
not  prevail  everywhere,  and  MSS  unaffected  by  its  result* 
were  still  copied.  The  perpetnatioo  of  the  purer  text  may  in 
great  measure  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  watchful  scholai*  of 
Alexaitdria;  it*  best  representatives  among  the  vetsion!>  are 
the  Egyptian,  and  especially  that  of  Lower  Egypt ;  «ik1  the 
quotations  which  follow  it  are  moat  abundant  in  Cknent, 
Origen  (Dionysiu*,  Peter),  Didymus,  and  the  younger  Cyril)  all 
Alexandrian*  (Westcott  and  Hort,  tnudUrti.  550^ 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  testimony  of  our 
Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  witnesses  bectMues  more  and 
more  Western  the  earlier  they  are.  Of  the  three  great 
Alexandrian  fathers,  Origen  is  more  '  Western  *  than 
Cyril,  Clement  is  more  'Western'  than  Origen.*  Recent 
criticism  has  dealt  similarly  with  the  e\'idence  of  the 
Egyptian  versions.  The  old  arguments  for  the  com- 
parative antiquity  of  the  Sahidic  verutNi  remain,  and 
new  discoveries  ancient  fragments  of  that  version  and 
its  immediate  kindred  are  made  year  by  year.  But  in 
the  Sahidic  '  the  Western  influence  b  often  peculiarly 
well  marked.'^  The  Bobairic.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thoroughly  non-Western;  but  Guidi  has  shown  that 
this  version  in  its  present  form,  so  far  from  being 
a  product  of  the  third  century,  is  almost  certainly  not 
earli^  than  the  tixth.  The  very  existence  of  a  specifi- 
cally Bobairic  literature  before  the  sixth  century  is 
extremely  doubtful  {see  %  34). 

Yet  with  all  deductions  it  remains  tn>e  that  the 
'  Neutral '  text  receives  a  larger  measure  of  general 
support  even  from  the  Sahidic  version  than  from  the 
early  Latin  or  Syriac  texts.  In  other  words,  a  pre- 
dominantly '  non-Western '  text  was  current  in  Egypt 
from  about  Origen's  time  onwards.  We  are,  moreover, 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  posititxt  for  sttidying 
this  type  of  text  owing  to  the  fortunate  accident  that  the 
Antiochian  reviuon  never  foimd  favour  in  Egypt.  Until 
long  after  the  Arab  conquest  the  text  found  in  Egyptian 
documents,  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  continued  on  the 
whole  to  be  that  which  Hort  has  called  'Alexandrian.' 
This  text,  though  far  purer  than  the  Antitichian,  is 
equally  with  it  an  artificial  eclectic  revision  ;  its  sunriwal 
at  Alexandria,  alone  amongOreek-spealdngcommimitics, 
was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  growth  of  Egyptian 
Monophysitism.  * 

3.  The  '  Western '  text,  as  a  whole,  has  hitherto  fotmd 
few  defenders.  This  is  partly  due  to  '  an  iro perfect 
apprehension  of  the  antiquity  and  extenstoo  of  the 
Western  text  as  revealed  by  patristic  qootations  and 
by  versions'  (Hort  170).  Hort,  whose  general  estimate 
of  Western  reading  is  no  more  favourable  than  that  of 
his  i^edecessors,  groups  Western  characteristics  under 
the  three  heads  of  Parafkrase,  Imierfolatimi,  and 

1  fNd.  549.  The  Gospel  quotatioiis  of  Clement  of  Alenndria 
have  been  carefully  edited  by  P.  H.  Barnard  (  TtxttmmdSttijia, 

6s,  i899> 
"  Hort,  550. 

>  The  form  in  which  the  alternative  mding  to  Hk.  U 
exhibited  by  the  'Alexandrian'  text  is  a  good  illustration  of 
its  hiahly  artificial  character.  The  genuine  text  of  that 
Gospel  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  ctauue  at  Mk.  16b  with  the 
words  i^ofiomrm  yip  .  .  .  CJhr  theyjrartd  -  .  .  but  an 
ancient  text,  now  represented  by  the  Latin  Codex  Bolnensis  (k\ 
ndded  the  following  sentence  :  '  But  all  that  they  had  beni 
commanded  they  showed  forth  in  few  words  to  those  that  were 
with  Peter.  And  after  these  things  Jesus  himself  also  appeared, 
and  from  the  Elast  even  unto  the  West  sent  forth  by  tnem  the 
holy  and  incorruptible  preaching  of  eternal  salvation.  Amen.' 
The  absence  of  Quotations  from  Mk.  169-30  in  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  makes  it  nighly  probable  that  k  here,  as  elsewhere,  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  text  of  the  Gospels  current  at  Catthue  np 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  This  shorter  concusian 
evidently  presappoaea  a  text  which  ended  at  19a  as  in  BM  sad 
Ss. 

Most  documents  of  course  add  to  168  the  so-called  '  last  twelve 
versesofS.  Mark,' forming  »p.  g-ao.  It  iM  tlu  ckmracttrUtie  ^ 
tk*  Atejtaiufriati  rtcmiion  that  it  girrt  botA  concltui^mt,  the 
longer  one  being  linked  to  the  shorter  by  a  oitial  note^  This 
composite  ending  is  still  extant  in  five  Greek  MSS,  tn  some 
jGthiopic  MSS,  and  in  the  margins  of  the  Harclean  Syriac  atKl 
of  the  best  MS  of  the  Bobairic  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
the  critical  note  (see  Amtiineau,  Not,  tt  £jrtr.Biw,  and  the 
descripdons  of  *  [Gr^ory  44s),  and  of  ■f^  IGregofy  1308),  and 
see  alio  J.  R.  Haiiii,  appen£it  to  His.  Lewis'i  ciML  «r  Syrimt 
MSS  mt  Mt.  SiMi,  103/). 
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AsHmilation  (Hort  i73-i75).  Notwithstanding  this 
unfavourable  verdict,  '  Western '  documents  not  unfre- 
quently  fonn  the  bulk  of  the  attestation  for  the  readings 
adopted  him.^  The  fact  is  that  the  expression  '  the 
Western  text'  is  a  nusnonwr.  The  'Western'  docu- 
ments do  not  present  a  single  recension,  like  the 
Anttochian  text,  or  even  a  body  of  aberrant  readings  ; 
tYnty  rather  represent  the  unrevised  and  progressively 
deteriorated  sute  of  the  text  throughout  the  Christian 
world  in  the  ante-Nicene  age.  •  Western '  readings  are 
accordingly  of  various  types,  ranging  from  the  un- 
corrnpted  original  to  the  most  extreme  forms  of  inter- 
polation and  paraphrase.  It  was  a  perception  of  this 
fact  that  led  Hog  as  early  as  1808  to  speak  of  what  is 
usually  called  '  the  Western  text '  by  the  name  of  mu^ii 

Much  of  the  bad  repute  of  'Western'  texts  comes 
from  the  almost  universal  practice  of  treating  Codex 
Bene  (D)  as  their  leading  representative:  But  this 
GunoDS  MS,  though  it  contains  very  ancient  elements, 
is  for  from  being  a  pure  representative  of  any  ancient 
strain  of  text.  A  more  just  view  would  be  gained  by 
taking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Latin  frt^ments  caJlcd  Cod. 
Bobiensis  (i)  as  the  best  type  of  the  texts  early  current 
in  the  West,  and.  on  the  other,  the  Sinai  palimpsest  (Ss) 
as  the  best  Qrpe  of  the  totts  early  current  in  the  ^sL 
Both  these  documents  would  be  redconed  as  '  Western ' 
aca>rding  to  the  ordinary  view  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  they  have  any  common  origin  later  than  the 
archetype  of  all  our  extant  authorities. 

The  discovery  of  the  Sinai  palimpsest  has  materially 
altered  our  conceptions  of  the  early  '  Western '  text.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics  fonneriy  assigned  to  that  text 
was  a  tendency  to  admit  interpolation ;  and  the  presence 
in  the  leading  *  Western '  authorities  of  a  series  of  inter- 
pcAadons.  whidi  must  have  come  from  non-cattontcal 
sources,  seemed  to  make  it  obvious  that  all  '  Western  ' 
documents  were  derived  from  an  interpolated  copy  of 
the  Gospels  later  than  the  archetype  of  BK  and  their 
allies. '  But  though  the  Sinai  palimpsest  has  a  thoroughly 
non-Alexandrian  text,  not  one  ef  these  interfolations  it 
Jound  im  it.  It  was  the  presence  of  dear  errcws  in  all 
'  Western '  documents  known  to  the  earlier  critics  which 
made  them  think  of  a  '  Western '  recension  or  edition  ; 
every  fresh  discovery,  therefore,  of  dociunents  funda- 
mentally 'Western,'  but  neverthdess  free  from  these 
errors,  makes  the  theory  of  a  single  Western  reeeHsion 
less  and  less  probable. 

4.  One  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Hort  in 
&TOtir  of  the  genuineness  the  '  Neutral '  text  is  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  groups  cont^ning  B,  the  chief 
'  Neutral'  document.  This  line  of  argument  is  of  course 
quite  independent  of  theories  connected  with  the  spread 
of  the  '  Western '  or  of  any  other  ancient  text.  It 
a  somewhat  open,  however,  to  the  charge  of  subjectivity, 
and  the  very  fact  that  not  all  the  readings  adopted  by 
Hort  have  found  universal  favour,  proves  that  the  evi- 
dence of  groups  might  have  been  interpreted  differently. 
Salmon  {Stme  Thoughts  on  ike  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
NT,  1897)  calls  the  term  '  Neutral '  '  a  question-begging 

t  Nouble  instances  are  Mt.S33  [(B}K],  713  [K-J,  U35 
(B#>  min.'  Orig.],  Mas  (B*  codd.  apw  Orif.].  The  square 
Imdcets  contain  the  'non-Wcstera'  atietfation  of  the  t«xt  of 
Wc«iott  and  HorL  Thns  bofare  the  ditcovery  of  k  the  true 
text  of  Mt.  B33T  t3  wu  known  from '  Weitem'docuinentii  alone. 

'  nere  are  about  twentjr  of  these  '  Western '  interpolations 
b  the  Gospels.  Tbechief  of  them  are:— Ut  Sisfthetight  at 
the  butism);  Mt.  163^3  ('the  foe*  of  the  sky");  Mt.SOas 
('  seek  iroa  little  to  increafie  f ;  Mk.  16  ^  (tbe  angelic  host  at 
the  resurrection) ;  Lk.  0  4  (the  man  wofkine  on  the  Sabbath) ; 
Lk.954/('Yeknownol  what  spirit  ye  are  <?');  Lk.!S4i/{ihe 
bloody  sweat) ;  Lk.  33  ju  ('  Father,  forgive  them ')  \  Jn.  fi  4  (the 
angel  at  tbe  pool);  Jn.  753-811  (tht.  woman  taken  in  adultery). 

All  these  are  absent  from  Ss  as  welt  as  from  BK,  but  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Latin  text*.  The  longer  con- 
clusion to  the  Second  Goqiel  ([Uk.]  10  y-ac^  Is  absent  fram  k  in 
addition  to  Btt  S&  so  that  this  passage  forms  no  part  also  of 
the  earliest  iMA^Iexandrian  text. 
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name'  (p.  49),  and  adds  with  great  truth,  '  if  we  want  a 
more  precise  answer  to  the  question  what  Hort  means 
by  ' '  Alexandrian, "  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying, 
those  readings  which  are  Alexandrian  in  their  origin  and 
are  not  recognised  by  Codex  B'  (p.  51).  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  text  of  B  in  the  Gospels  is.  generally 
speaking,  an  excellent  one.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  the  support  it  frequently  gives  to 
early  readings,  which,  but  for  the  witness  of  B,  would 
have  been  dubbed  v.ith  the  fatal  epithet  of  '  Western.'  ^ 
Tbe  habitual  associates  of  B  are  of  quite  a  different 
character ;  so  frequently  indeed  does  it  agree  with  such 
■  Alexandrian '  documents  as  TL  and  the  Egyptian 
vernons,  that  it  has  actually  been  maintained  that  the 
Gospel  text  of  B  is  a  transcript  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
cension of  Hesychius  (Bousset,  7'C/xt.  493).  But  the 
occasional,  yet  unmistakable,  support  which  B  affords 
to  the  Westeni  against  the  spedScally  'Alexandrian' 
readings  is  inconsistent  with  tUs  view.* 

To  sum  up,  Hort's  text  of  the  Gospels  is  less  affected 
by  recent  discoveries  than  his  criticism  of  the  documents. 

«  ,  ,       As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  readings 

11.  Conolnrton.      ^        authorities  on  which  Hort 

chieilyrelied,  are  often  supported  by  the  most  andent  form 
of  the  Old  Latin  [k),  or  by  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Old 
Syriac  (Ss).  These  readings  are  almost  always  to  be  per- 
fined,  for  they  represent  an  ^reement  between  the  best 
'Western'  and  the  best  'non- Western'  texts.'  The 
crudal  difficulty  occurs  where  all  the  early  '  Western ' 
documents  unite  against  BM,  or  BKL  as\A  the  Bohairic. 
In  other  words,  the  question  before  the  textual  critic  in 
the  immediate  future  is.  Are  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac  independent?  We  may 
put  the  question  in  another  form.  Accepting  Hort's 
nomenclature,  and  remembering  that  'Western'  docu- 
ments such  as  k  and  %  not  imfrequeotly  support  B 
against  the  specifically  '  Alexandrian '  text,  what  grounds 
have  we  for  thinking  that  B,  or  even  BK  united,  is 
entirely  free  from  'Alexandrian'  corrections?*  In  the 
portions  of  the  Gospels  where  k  and  Ss  are  both  ex- 
tant, B  has  the  support  of  one  or  other  of  them  about 
'four  times  out  of  five ;  may  not  B  be  itself  in  the  wrong 
in  the  remaining  readings  ?  How  fiir,  in  fine,  can  we 
trust  B  whether  supported  by  ttie  other  Greek  MSS  or 
not,  in  cases  where  its  only  attestation  among  the  ancient 
versions  is  ^yptian  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  cannot  positively  be 
given  tmtil  a  complete  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
extant  ■  Western '  variants  to  the  text  t£  BM.    It  is, 

1  E.g. J  in  Lk.  10 1 1 7,  B  has  '  seventy-two '  disciples  with  the 
best  Latin  and  Syriac  texts,  not  'seventy.' 

s  There  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  the  non-Alexandrian 
readings  in  B  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  B's  ancestors 
by  irreEular  reviuon.  Tbe  probability  indeed  is  all  the  other 
way.  The  few  indications  afforded  by  the  actual  readings  of 
the  MS  tend  to  show  that  'Western'  (or  at  any  rate  non- 
'  Alexandrian ")  readings  would  have  been  corrected  out,  not 
introduced.  The  most  striking  instance  is  Mt.  Ifl  16/".  In  these 
verses  the  common  text  has  Bapafifiiv  .  .  .  Bofo^^ov,  but  an 
ancient  text  fnow  represented  by  some  good  minuscules,  a 
scholion,  and  the  Old  Syriac)  read  'liivovv  Bapafipai'  .  ,  .  'Iiiapiy 
lir  BaaaPfiaf.  Now  B  has  'Iqovvr  in  neither  place ;  but  it  in- 
serts Tir  before  the  second  Bapafifiir.  The  obvious  explanation 
is  that  an  ancestor  of  B  had  tbe  reading  /«nu  BaraiSas,  but  tbe 
corrector  who  expunged  the  word  'I)|ovi>v  in  both  places  omitted 
to  delete  the  article  in  the  second  place.  Other  instances,  some- 
what umilar,  are  Mt.3131  (uotuoi);  Mt.28a«  (avrav);  Lk. 
1937.(iTavTMF);  Jn.  8s7(«^iMJicT).  In  such  places  the  'neutrality' 
of  B  is  the  neutrality  of  comproniise. 

>  A  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  tbe  readings  connected 
with  the  double  cock-crowing  in  Mk.  1*.  The  text  adopted  by 
Hort  was  that  of  B,  a  Greek  lectionary,  and  the  Bohairic.  ft 
is  now  found  also  in  Syr.sin.  The  fact  that  Syr.sin.  here  wrees 
with  B  b  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  Hort's 
judgment ;  at  the  same  time  it  removes  the  wbole  set  of  varia- 
tions from  the  cat^c^  of  places  where  the  true  text  is  pre- 
served in  '  non-Western'  documents  alone. 

*  The  definite  issue  is  riused,  for  in  Mk.  630,  where 

BKL  Bob  read  ipi6pm.  for  iwoin.    'BWn  (with  alight  variation) 
M  found  in  all  other  documents,  includiiq;  Ti3t.vt  and  Syr.vt.  If 
be  not  original,  it  Inbks  more  like  an  iDgeaiaiis  conjecture 
than  a  palmographical  blundn. 
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however,  in  the  direction  here  indicated — viz.,  the 
preservation  of  the  true  text  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cues  by  '  Western '  documents  alone — that  criticism 
may  ultinntdr  be  able  to  advance  beyond  the  point 
readied  by  Hort- 

We  may  add  a  few  iUustrations  of  psssages  where  the 
text  adopted  by  WH  can  be  certainly  or  probably 
amended. 

i.  Mt.  68  'your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  wp6  roC  bfiat  alTfjaxii  airriv. '    For  alr^at  a&riw 


we  find  iviH^M.  t6  9r6fM  in  D  A.'  This 


Umm.  lm-JlT  picturesque  locution  has  been  adopted 
HTVMZV.  Blass  and  by  Nestle  (Hastings'  DB 
739^) :  ibe  slendemess  of  the  attestation  may  be  ex- 
planed  by  the  desire  of  avoiding  what  seemed  an 
undignified  ex|Mession.  All  Syriac  VSS.  support  the 
common  text ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  Mt. 
6a  Ss  reads  '  and  be  began  to  say  to  them '  instead  of 
'  and  be  opened  bis  mouth  and  taught  tbem,  saying  . 

A  somewhat  similar  variant  is  to  be  found  in 
Mt.  7a3,  where  for  ifuiXoy^ffu  we  find  6ttAaa  attested 
by  Tg.codd.pp.lat  (incL  d<  Reiaptiswiate.  %  7}:  Jusdn 
Mart]rr  363,  with  the  African  Latin  [i  [Cyp]  also  \a\g) 
and  Sc  {kiat  Ss).  have  ip& — i.e.,  their  text  has  been  as- 
similated to  Lk.  I837. 

ii.  Mt  11 5  'koI  aro^tot  eteTTcMfbvrat '  cm.  k  Ss 
DtaL*!'  {i.e.,  Maes.  too). 

These  words  be^g  to  the  genuine  text  of  Lk. 
and  are  in  accordance  with  Lk.'s  accustomed  diction. 
In  Mt.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  eta.'Yf\i'ita9oLt 
never  occurs  again  :  if  the  phrase  omitted  by  k  and  Ss 
be  retained,  we  must  almost  assume  that  Ml  is  here 
directly  borrowing  from  Lk.  Omit  the  fduase,  and  the 
linguistic  difficulty  is  removed ;  Mt.  gives  the  actual 
words  of  Jesus,  whilst  Lk.  's  addition  '  the  poor  are 
evangelised '  is  an  early  (and  correct)  inierprtiaiitm  of 
them.  Similarly  vofunit  in  Mt.  2235  is  alien  to  the 
diction  of  the  First  Gospel  and  comes  from  Lk.  lOas  : 
the  word  is  rightly  omitted  from  Mt.  by  1-118-309 
e  Ss  Arm  Origen  >«■ 

Harmonistic  additions  are  among  the  most  frequent 
and  misleading  OMTuptions  of  the  text,  as  Jerome  was 
the  first  to  see :  '  dum  eundem  sensnm  alius  aliter  ex- 
pressit,  ille  que  unum  e  quattuor  primum  legeral,  ad 
eius  exemplum  celeros  quoque  aestimauerit  emendandos' 
{Ep.  ad  Datnaium).  Other  passages  where  the  dis- 
covery of  Sg  has  helped  to  remove  additions  of  this  Icind 
are  Mt.2144  (taken  from  Lk.20i8):  Uk.  1X33  aiiSi  {iwb 
rAv  ixbSum  (Mt  Sis) ;  Jn.  IS  8  '  For  the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always'  (taken 
from  Mk.147,  Mt.86ti,  but  omitted  in  Jn.  by  D 
Ss). 

iii.  Mt.  26i  'went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom 
aHd  tlu  hide,'  D  i*-309  124"  Latt  Syrr  (incl.  Ss) 
Arm.  This  addition  is  certainly  genuine,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Oriental  custom.  The  txidegroom  goes 
with  his  friends  to  bring  away  the  bride  from  her  fether's 
home ;  no  one  is  left  at  the  bridegroom's  bouse  but  a 
few  'virgins'  (i.e..  maidservants)  to  keep  watch.  In 
the  parable  these  maidservants  represent  the  church 
(as  in  Lk.  1236).  whilst  the  arrival  of  the  wedding  pro- 
cession with  the  brid^Toom  and  his  bride  represents  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Christ  is  here  the  brid^room  and 
the  bride ;  the  waiting  servants  are  the  diuich.  But 
the  more  familiar  image  was  the  comparison  of  Christ 
to  the  bridegroom,  the  church  to  the  tn-ide  ;  when  the 
Bride  bad  become  the  stock  metaphor  for  the  church, 
the  careless  editor  had  a  strong  temptation  to  leave  it 
out  in  the  parable  where  it  does  not  mean  the  church. 

iv.  Mt.  83a  '  KalTappnali^  riti>\irY»  i\6i,\ei.'  These 
words  come  after  the  first  announcement  of  the  Passion, 
without  variation  in  Greek  MSS.  As  they  stand  they 
are  a  remark  of  the  evangelist,  to  which  thne  is  nothing 

>  /.A,  cod.  ClaromoDtaniH  of  the  6th  centiity.  D  has  the 
itacism  &NOli€. 
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corresponding  in  the  parallel  passages  Ml  ISai,  Lk. 
9  as  :  either  the  remark  was  considered  too  iminteresting 
to  repeat,  or  it  originally  contained  something  whidi 
later  writers  might  rf^ard  as  unsnitaUe.  For  w,  31 
Ss  Diat"  and  i  have  '  the  Son  of  Man  must  mfier 
many  things  .  .  .  and  after  the  third  day  rise  and 
openly  speak  the  word ' — i.e. ,  they  read  XaXd>  or  ^cXa- 
\tlr  instead  of  A^X«,  thereby  maiung  the  clause  part 
of  Jesus'  word  to  the  disciples.  The  central  tbougbt 
therefore,  of  the  prediction  is  not  the  [diysical  miracle 
but  the  general  victtwy  of  the  Gospel  after  the  great 
struggle  (cp  Has.  6«/. ).  That  JestB  did  not  preach 
■openly'  after  the  Resurrection  was  •  reasoawhy  the 
clause  should  be  omitted  by  Ml  and  Uc,  and  at  a  later 
period  should  be  altered  in  Mk. ;  but  the  agreement 
here  of  our  earliest  eastern  and  westem  texts  enables  us 
to  restore  the  original  form  with  confidence. 

V.  The  restoration  of  the  true  texts  of  Acts  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  that  of  the  Gospels  owing  to  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  evidence.  We  need  e^ieci- 
nlly  something  corresponding  to  the  '  Old  Sjnriac,'  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  might  separate  really  ancient  read- 
ings in  the  Old  Latin  and  in  D  from  those  western 
variants  that  never  had  anything  beyond  a  local  circula- 
tion. Several  of  the  proper  names  are  undoubtedly 
cotn^  E.g.,  'loutaiaw  Acts  S9  is  imposnfale,  fiir 
Judsea  is  quite  out  of  place  between  Mesopotamia  and 
Cappadocia.  The  African  Latin  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  7, 
Aug.  £.  Fund.)  substituted  ArmeniatK;  but  this  is 
pokeographically  unlikely  :  possibly  Lk.  wrote 
ropAy&l&N — i-e-,  Gordysea,  now  Kurdistan,  vi  In 
Acts  46  '\ui»wip  is  a  mistake  for  'ItmlAit,  the  true 
name  being  preaerved  only  in  D,  in  Berger's  Perpignan 
MS  and  (as  E.  Nestle  points  out)  in  Lagarde's  OS 
69  18 :  on  the  other  hand  the  Fleuiy  palimpsest  {k)  is 
said  to  have  [loyiannes,  and  we  may  conjecture  frcxn 
the  Doctrine  of  Addai  11  33  that  the  Old  Syriac  attested 
Onias.  vii.  In  Acts  13  8  the  present  writer  has  a  stnxig 
suspicion  that  the  mysterious  name  'EXi}/iat,  for  which 
is  read  or  infored  in  several  Westem  documents, 
is  a  corruption  of  i  Xoi/t6t,  '  the  pestilent  fellow '  (cp 
Acts  24s).  But  ccmjectures  <^  this  kind  stand  on 

qtiite  a  diSerent  fisoting  from  those  restorations  cf  the 
text  which  are  based  on  a  consenus  of  the  most  ancient 
evidence.  If  we  are  to  feel  any  confidence  that  this  or 
that  phrase  or  variant  is  the  actual  wwd  of  tbe  (wiginal 
writer,  it  must  be  because  we  can  really  trace  back  tbe 
phrase  in  questi<»i  to  the  earliest  times,  not  because  it 
happens  to  have  commended  itself  to  some  critic  of  tbe 
ancient  or  modern  world. 

In  ttddiiion  to  Hort's  lutrndnctU*  6diove,  f  7X  the  roDowiw 
works  on  NT  textual  critidm  may  be  recocnmeoded.  E. 
Nestle,  Intrvd.  Ar  tkt  Textuml  CrtHcitm  of  tht  Greek  NT 
(Theott^ical  Tnnslation  Library,  vol.  xiii.),  1901,  F.  G.  Ken- 
yon,  Htmdhmtk  to  the  Textual  Crittcitm  0/  Uu  NT,  vf>i. 
K.  Lake,  TiU  Tejct  ^ the  KfT  i^trnmaxaiy),  1900.  C.  Salmon, 
Seme  Tket^kU  en  tke  TextmeU  Critieum  Uu  NT,  1S97. 
C  K.  Grarary,  Texlkritik  dee  ITT,  voL  L,  this  will  be  1 
sepuate  edition  of  the  Pral^emtnM  to  'lltclMndwf,'  broiiKbt 
up  to  date.  A  new  and  imponaat  work  on  tntoal  criiidsn  ii 
annoanced  (190a)  by  H.  von  Soden. 

B.  VERSIONS 
I.  Latin 

Latin  versions  of  the  scriptures  can  be  traced  back  into 
the  second  century.    The  Scillitan  manyrs  at  Carthage 
IS  Latlnvar'     tl>B  year  180  A.  D.  had  in  their  case  of 
ai<ni«TAZrfc  * cpistles  of  PBUl  thc  just  man.'* 

What  type  of  text  these  MSS  may  have 
contained  it  is  of  course  impossible 
directly  to  determine  ;  but  the  occasional  references  of 
Tertullian  [e.g. ,  adv.  Prax.  §  5)  to  the  transUtion  then 
in  common  use  are  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  belief  that 
it  was  of  the  same  general  tj'pe  as  that  found  in  the 
many  biblical  quotations  of  Q^nian. 
To  Cyprian,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  latest 
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investigator  of  his  style,*  the  Latin  version  seemed 
'  clumsily  executed  and  quite  modera ' ;  but  he  quotes  it 
cx)ntinually  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  never  seems 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  renderings.  The 
natml  inferenoe  is  that  Cyprian  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  found  a  definite  Latin  text  estaUisbed  as 
an  aothoritative  standard  in  Carthage. 

We  are  able  to  cany  bock  the  history  one  stage 
farther.  The  quotations  of  Novatian,  Cyprian's  Roman 
contemporary,  give  us  the  text  current  in  Rome,  just 
as  Cyprian's  quotations  give  us  the  text  cunent  in 
Carthage-  To  them  we  may  add  the  few  verses 
quoted  hy  the  Roman  presbyters  Moyses  and  Maxi- 
mus  in  thdr  letter  to  Cyprian  (ap.  Cypr.  31, 
§  4).  These  quotations  present  marked  differences 
from  the  Cyprianic  text,  as  w-ell  as  marked  agreements 
with  it ;  are,  therefore,  justified  in  assuming  for  both 
the  Carthaginian  and  the  Roman  types  a  common 
origin,  which  at  the  same  time  must  have  been  siifliciently 
remote  to  allow  fiir  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  two  texts. 

No  tnuNtion  of  the  origin  or  literary  history  of  the 
Latin  versions  seems  to  have  been  known  even  to 
14.  TVjIt  Augustine  or  Jerome ;  it  remains  an  open 

V|*,  question  whether  the  first  translation  was 
made  in  Roman  Africa,  in  Italy,  or  in  GauL 
What  is  certain  is  that  \xy  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  Latin  biblical  MSS  exhibited  a  most  confusing 
variety  of  text,  caused  at  least  in  part  by  revision  from 
later  Greek  MSS  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  the 
Latin  phraseology.  This  confusion  lasted  until  all  the 
'Old  Latin'  (or  ' ante-Hieronymian')  texts  were  sup- 
planted by  the  revised  version  of  Jenmie  (363-400  a.d.  ), 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damasus 
and  ultimately  became  the  Vulgate  of  the  Western 
church. 

We  are  thus  driven  back  on  evidence  other  than 
tradition  to  classify  our  MSS— to  find,  if  possible,  the 
local  texts  which  they  respectively  represent.  This 
classification  is  the  more  necessary  aa  the  -  primary 
importance  of  the  Old  Latin  versions  lies  in  their  age. 
The  '  Old  t.atin '  may  go  back  to  the  sectMid  century  ; 
but  before  any  particular  CM  Latin  reading  can  be 
safely  treated  as  second-century  evidence  we  require  at 
least  prima  facie  proof  that  the  document  in  which  it 
occurs  has  a  text  which  has  largely  escaped  revision 
from  later  Greek  MSS. 

In  classifying  our  Old  Latin  authorities  each  group  of 
books  must  be  treated  separately.    As  a  matter  of  foct, 

XV.  MMM*iu»wwu.  ^jjj  literary  fates.  In  the  Gospels, 
the  t^Ims,  and  Isaiah,  we  find  a  maze  of  aberrant 
texts ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  of  Wisdom  seems 
never  to  have  undergone  a  thorough  revision  in 
later  times,  and  the  text  of  Cyprian's  citations  here 
hardly  differs  from  the  printed  Vulgate. 

The  necessary  starting-point  is  su[^lied  by  the  biblical 
qtwtatioos  in  the  Latin  Fathers.  Soma  of  the  evidence, 
however,  derived  from  this  source  must  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

L  It  is  rarsty  poasUile  to  talce  the  tOKOf  acriptonl  alhuKHu 
IB  TertalUan's  works  u  literal  repreaeniations  of  the  Ublical 
text  cuirent  in  Carthage  in  hiK  day.  They  are,  In  fact,  so  unlike 
anyinnriving  type  of  UM  Latin  venlom  that  it  is  niaintained  by 
ZaJinX  and  othen  that  the  Bible  hod  not  been  tnuislated  into 
Latin  in  Tertulliw's  dne.  Even  tbow,  however,  who  place  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  Bible  earlier  than  Tertunian  admit  that  he 
elMi  tnuKlates  directly  from  the  Greek.  A  dw  instance  of 
this  is  dt  Cvrtu  CArirtt  |  m,  where  Ht.  1 16  b  quoted  in  ajjree- 
ment  with  the  ordinary  Greek  reading  against  the  combtned 
leffiimonyafall  the  older  Ladn  texts. 

iL  A  great  nncertainty  hangs  over  the  age  of  the  Latin  tiant- 
ktlon  df  IrenBus's  wwk  against  Heresies.  If  it  be  contemporaiy 
\ritb  the  author  it  becomes  a  primary  witnesc  for  the  Gailican 
text.  Some,  however^  including  Hort,  have  placed  it  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  this  is  undouuedly  the  safer  view. 

iii  One  of  our  chief  authorities,  the  Tettimoma  of  Cyprian 


I  E.  W.  Watson  in  SUdia  BHUm,  4 145. 
3  Gttek,  d.  NT  A'mMT,  1  it-to. 
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(a  series  of  proof-texts  from  Scripture),  was  so  pillar  in  the 
Latin  church  that  certain  later  writers  quote  from  it  instead  of 
using  the  Bible  directly.  In  so  fiu-  as  this  is  done  these  writers 
ceaae  to  be  independent  witnesses.  This  applies  to  Ftrmicus 
Matctnus,  Commodian,  Lactantius,  and  in  port  to  Lucifer  and 
Zeno. 

Fragments  at  least  of  eighteen  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin 
Gospels  are  still  octant.    Of  these  only  one — the  Latin 
_     of  Codex  Bezie  (d) — is  a  bilingual.  Five 

"V*!"  of  these  MSS— codd.  VerceUensis  (a), 
"'•■'^  Veroneniis  (*J,  Paladnus  (#),  SangaUensU 
(n),  BoUensis  (<t).— as  well  as  d  itsdf.  are  of  the  fourth 
or  the  filth  century,  having  therefore  been  transcribed 
at  a  time  when  the  Old  Latin  was  in  full  church  use. 

Hort  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  close  connection 
of  the  texts  of  i  and  e  with  the  many  and  accurate 
quotations  of  Cyprian  (died  258).  Of  these  two  MSS 
i  n  more  fiUtldCl  to  the  Cyprianic  standard  than  t ; 
but  both  are  quite  on  a  diflferent  plane  from  the  rest  of 
the  Latin  MSS.  We  may  therefore  take  the  text  of  k 
and  e  as  representing  the  form  in  which  the  Gosfwls 
were  read  at  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
before  the  Decian  persecution.  The  only  other  non- 
Patristic  authorities  which  show  a  distinctive  African 
Cyprianic)  character  are  the  contemporary  correc- 
tions in  the  text  of  n  (esp.  in  Lk.  and  Mk.),  corrections 
whidi  must  have  been  niade  from  a  MS  vny  like  «,  and 
isolated  sections  {e.g.,  the  last  chapters  of  Lie.)  in  the 
late  MS  c  (Colbertinus). 

The  character  of  the  'African  Latin'  differs  much 
from  other  Old  Latin  texts  both  in  langu^e  and  in  the 
underlying  Gredi  tezL*  But  one  &ct  standsom  above 
all  others — its  tmlikeness  to  the  eclectic  texts  of  the 
fourth  century,  both  Greek  and  I<atiiu 
_  For  the  most  port  the  interpolaticms  of  this,  the  oldest  con- 
rinuous  I.Btin  text  of  the  GospeU  that  has  come  down  to  us,  are 
toa  large  extent  not  the  inteipolatioiu  of  the  eclectic  texts,  and 
its  omissions  are  not  their  omissions ;  moreover  its  reoderings 
are  not  the  rendering  of  the  later  revised  Latin  texts  sucli  as 
the  Vulgate  and  its  immediate  predecessors.  All  this  tends  to 
show  that  the  African  text  of  the  third  century  had  to  a  lane 
extent  escaped  revision  from  Greek  sources ;  in  other  wonu, 
that  the  Greek  text  implied  by  i  and  its  companions  i*  that 
which  underlies  the  original  translation. 

The  remaining  Old  Latin  MSS,  including  the  Latin 
of  Cod.  Bezje,  may  be  classed  as  '  European,'  since 
they  agree  with  the  European  Fathers  against  the 
peculiar  African  renderings.  The  origin  of  this  type  of 
text  is  still  obscure.  The  MSS  group  themsdras  round 
the  two  great  codices  a  and  i.  Of  these  ^  occupies  a 
central  position,  the  other  MSS  difiering  from  one 
another  more  than  they  differ  from  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  does  not  represent  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  European  text,  as  the  quotations  of 
Novatian  (the  Roman  contemporary  of  Cyi»ian)  pre- 
dominantly favour  a  against  i,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the 
'  European '  ^pe  is  devdoped  in  them.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  Jn..  where  the  a  text  is  also  supported 
by  Lucifisr  of  Cagliari.  On  this  view  '  African '  read- 
ings foimd  in  a  are  relics  of  the  earlier  form  of  the 
'  European '  text.  On  the  other  hand  i  is  the  oldest 
representative  of  that  stage  of  the  European  text  fi^m 
which  most  of  the  later  f<»7ns  of  the  Old  LaUn,  and 
finally  the  Vulgate,  are  descended. 

Some  of  the  later  Latin  texts  have  been  partially 
conformed  to  the  Antiochian  Greek  text.  The  most 
prominent  surviving  example  is  Cod.  Brixianus  (/),  a 
Gospel  MS  of  the  sixth  century.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  MSS  of  this  type  were  referred  to  by 
Augustine  under  the  term  /taia  and  that  they  fwmed 
the  ba«3  of  Jerome's  revition.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  Augustine's  /tola  means  the  Vulgate ; 
see  below  {%  59).  The  peculiar  elemmt  of  /  is  dwived 
from  the  codic^  of  tt""  fiothic  version  brought  into  N. 
Italy  bv  tht;  T^mljii;-  -  ■  i  ;jorhaps  by  previous  northern 
inv-ad'.-i'^  iti       .1  and  the  sixth  centuiy,  whilst 

the  agrcciucnt  nf  /  ;.nd  the  Vulgate  (which  in  parts  if 

1  See  specially  Sanday's  essay  on  the  text  oTJt  la  Old  Latin 
'  BiMieal  Ttxts,  vol.  iL 
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very  marked)  is  most  likely  due  to  the  intnision  of 
Vulgate  readings  into  the  text  of/.* 

Many '  Antiochian '  raatUngs  are  finind  in  thv  Vnteate,  as  ii 
onlv  natural  in  a  fcvivoo  undeitalun  by  the  aid  of  Greek  MSS 
at  Uie  end  of  the  founh  century.   Some  notewonfay  agreemenu 

oT  the  Vulrnla  with  the  GimIc  USS  R  and  B  are  alM  found, 
espedalljr  n  the  Acta ;  thk  ptanta  to  a  un  gf  the  srMt  Ubnry 
at  CMBraa.  Jeranw  gave  ipadal  head  to  tlM  •wninalioo  M 
hanmiiatie  eonnptiani  and  to  oomcting  iha  readering  of 
important  doctrinal  eapgewioiw.  A  wdlJcnown  iBrtanoeoftbe 
latter  it  the  iairodnction  at  n^frmittamtiahm  into  the  Lord's 
Prarrr  in  Mt  initfad  T^ctHifiinmm,  n  r-nil—  ^nVitr  Qutia 
aa  dtaiacterittic  is  imhuAw  Ibrt  Kivfiot  m  }n.,hie  mutiAtt  bang 
reserved  for  &  K^Vftet  otrot-* 

The  African  text  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  im- 
perfectly preserved.  The  version  used  by  Cyprian  is 
IT  PUilliu       represented  in  any  known  MS,  though 

T*^y|~  some  of  its  peculiar  renderings  reappear 
in  the  not  inconuderaUe  quotations  of 
TyconhM  (flor.  380).  Entirely  distinct  from  these,  and 
representing  a  different  Greek  original,  is  the  text  of 
Gal.  fi  19^  as  quoted  by  Nemeaianus  of  Thubunse  at 
the  Council  of  Carthage  {256  A.D.),  a  text  which  has 
points  of  contact  with  TcrtuUian  {cpde  Pvdic.  g  17).* 

AnKing  European  texts  the  Latin  of  cod.  ClarcHnon- 
tanns  (D,  boldi  a  high  place.  The  twin  texts  of 
bilingual  MSS  are  always  open  to  the  sosiricioa  of 
having  been  greatly  assimilated  one  to  another.  In  the 
case  oSd^  however,  the  genuine  Old  Latin  character  of 
the  text  is  vindicated  by  its  frequent  agreement  with  the 
quotations  ot  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (t37o)-  The  curious 
interlinear  Latin  verskm  of  Cod.  Boernerianns  (G,  is 
not  predominantly  supported  hy  aoy  Latin  writer,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  continuous 
Old  Latin  authorities.  The  revised  text  used  by 
Augustine  in  this  part  erf  the  NT  is  represented  by 
(iagments  of  two  MSS  formerly  at  Freising,  now  at 
Munich  (r,  r^). 

In  the  Vulgate  itself  comparatively  few  changes 
appear  to  have  been  made  tqr  Jerome  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  reckoned  among  the 
Ute  Old  Latin  texts.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gothic- 
Latin  MS  usually  quoted  as  gve  has  very  little  inde- 
p«ident  value,  as  the  Latin  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
parallel  Gothic  text. 

The  EfHstle  to  the  Hebrews  was  absent  from  the 
orij^nal  form  of  the  Latin  canon,  and  it  is  not  quoted 
by  Cyprian  or  Tyoonius,  nor  aiqiorently  by  Irenseus. 
Tertidlian  quotes  it  once  {de  Pudie.  %  ao),  but  not  as 
scripture ;  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  NT  the  version 
he  uses  does  not  agree  with  any  other  Latin  authority, 
it  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  text  of 
Hebrews  in  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  epistles,  the  agreement  with  Lucifer 
beit^  there  as  clearly  marked  aa  elsewhere,  although  in 
the  MS  iUelf  the  epistle  forma  a  sort  of  appendix  at  the 
end.  The  epistle  also  occun  in  the  Frdsing  MS,  with 
the  text  of  which  the  quoutions  of  Augustine  agree. 

The  'Western*  text  of  Acts  is  found  in  nearly  all 
Old  Latin  authorities  (see  col.  4996,  n.  3) ;  in  attempt- 
ing  therefore  to  trace  thdr  mutual  connec- 
***  tion  we  must  chiefly  be  guided  by  the  style 

of  the  Latin  renderings.  The  mere  presence  trf  Western 
glosses  In  a  Latin  source,  such  as  Augustine,  tells  us 
little  oi  his  telatkm,  e^, ,  to  the  Latin  of  Cod.  Betse. 

The  mtOt  important  quotations  are  found  in  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  the  anon3mioua  African  tract  dt  RAaf^mmU 

t  P.  C.  BurkiU,  Jottm.  of  TlUol.  Studiet,  1 100-134 :  Fr. 
Kanflmann'a '  BeitrSge  tur  Qucllenkrilik  der  gotischen  Bibel. 
Qbeneuung  5,'  in  Ztuk./.  dtutteht PA£UlegU,9i^y>s-3ii. 

3  In  Jo.  10 16  the  VulKBte,  Kgainat  all  Greek  MSS,  lubetitutes 
tatum  ouiU  ('one  fold^  for  the  Old  Latin  umtugrtx  ('one 
flodc '),  knd  mm  the  Vulgate  was  derived  the_  familiar  rendering 
of  the  authorised  version.  The  Vulgate  tenderinjcof  this  verse  has 
been  used  by  Wadswarth  and  wait*  in  support  of  (heir  idew 
that  Jerome  used  GnA.  MSS  of  a  type  of  text  now  lost.  See, 
however,  J.  H.  Bernard  in  f/«wiii»tlu»a,  11 33S-34«. 

■  Far  Nemeuanus  Me  C  H.  Turner  ia  Jnm.  ^  TMmI. 
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(usually  botmd  up  with  Cyprian).  Of  MSS  we  have 
besidei  the  Latin  of  the  bilingual*  Cod.  Bezae  and 
Cod.  Landianus  lai^e  fragments  of  an  African  text 
in  the  «xth-century  palimpsest  Cod.  Floriacensis  (A),  a 
complete  European  text  in  Cod.  Gigas  Holmetuis  \g), 
and  1-136  28i6-end  in  a  (?)  Spanish  text  published 
Berger  from  a  MS  once  at  Perpignan  {p).  There  are 
also  fragments  of  a  late  European  text  in  a  fifth-centuiy 
palimpsest  at  Vienna  (j).  now  published  by  H.  J.  White. 
The  'Aeto'  of  Ai^tutme's  diqwte  with  Fdix  the 
Manidiee  at  Hippo  in  404  a.d.  should  almost  he 
counted  among  the  MSS,  for  in  them  Augustine  reads 
from  a  codex  the  oootinnous  text  of  Actsl-2ii  (see 
bdow,  §  3i). 

The  most  primitive  form  represented  by  these  MSS  b 
that  found  in  A,  the  text  of  which  is  almost  exactly  that 
of  Cyprian  and  also  of  Augustine.  That  the  text  coo- 
ttUned  in  J'  is  ancient,  although  the  MS  is  only  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  proved  its  dose  agreement  with 
the  quotations  of  Lucifer,  where  it  agrees  with  as  wdl 
as  where  it  differs  from  the  Vulgate. 

This  type  of  text  ii  alio  found  in  a  Milan  lectkmaiy  (a)  oon- 
taining  tne  st<HT  of  Stephen,  and  to  some  extent  in  t ;  it  reanicars, 
strange  to  uy,  in  the  non- Vulgate  portioni  01  the  l^iier 
Cmmctim.'  a  visigothic  lectionaty  puhliihed  by  Horin.  The 
text  of  /  aiffers  grnttly  from^,  and  seems  to  have  most  affinity 
with  the  very  scanty  extracts  in  the  Speculum  (m)  which  ran 
parallel  to  it.  The  not  unfrequent  agreements  of/  with  ^secm 
rather  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  b  a  very  literal  Teraon  of 
the  Greek  than  to  renl  kinship  of  text.  The  Latin  calnmns  of 
the  two  bilingual*  d  and  as  we  tnight  almost  expect,  agiee 
cloeely  with  no  ancient  Latin  text-^  The  lenderioss  found  in 
the  quotations  of  Terttillian  and  the  Latin  tianslarion  of  Irenms 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Kbie  do  aot  agree  consistaitly 
with  any  other  authority. 

With  regard  to  tfie  underiying  Greek,  Irenseus  and 
the  Africans  together  vrith  the  Perpignan  MS  all  go 
back  to  a  Greek  text  sudi  as  that  of  Codex  Bfcaae,  but 
comparatively  seldom  afford  any  real  support  to  the 
eccentricities  of  its  Latin  side.  It  is  probE^ile  that  the 
'Western'  element  of  E,  (Laudianus)  is  ultimately  of 
Latin  origin.*  This,  however,  but  rardy  gives  an 
independent  value  to  tiw  Latin  side  of  the  existing  MS, 
except  where  stands  alone  among  Grtek  authorities. 
WhatevCT  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  Cod.  Laudianus 
may  have  been,  in  our  MS  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  are 
almost  completely  equated  to  each  other.  The  pages 
indeed  have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  glossary. 

In  the  later  Eiuopean  text  represented  by  g  and 
Lucifer  the  '  Western '  gkKses  have  been  to  some  extent 
corrected  otit.  This  is  true  still  more  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  in  Acts  not  unfreqoently  ftdlows  the  Greek  text 
approved  by  modem  critit^  editors. 

A  very  remarkable  type — a  third-century  African  text 
as  for  as  regards  renderings,  but  without  the  ■  Western ' 
fosses— is  found  in  the  anonymous  tract  de  Hebe^tiS' 
«w/r. 

It  reflects  in  bet  the  isolated  positioa  of  the  writer,  -w^ 
allhco^  a  ctnicmporaiy  of  Cyprian,  dilleml  from  llie  m^ority 
of  the  Africans  in  the  biblical  text  be  aMd,ashedillef«dftaai 
them  on  the  question  of  the  Rebaptism  of  heretics.*  The 
literary  history  of  Acts  in  Latin  can  never  be  reprdod  as  de- 
finitely settled  tindl  tbe  at^Mannca  at  thk  cociona  text  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for. 

The  full  collection  of  seven  Catholic  epistles  which 

1».  Catludio  "»««l»y,foj><»».  Acts  in  Greek  MSS  wn 
>tvl»tw  mcluded  m  the  Latin  canon  ontil 

•f"""    the  fourth  century.    Only  i  Pet.  and 

I  Jn.  with  Jude  had  hitherto  been  universally  re- 

t  This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  perfect  agreement  between 
et  and  BetU,  who  actuaHy  used  the  Cod.  lAumanu*  itseIC 
S  Blasi,  Acta  Apt,  p.  eSy: 

*  The  phraseology  of  the  quotations  In  the  dt  Rtt^ftitmmtt 
is  almost  always  that  of  the  Cyprianic  Bible.  Tbe  woHc  is  a 
letter  apparently  addressed  to  Cyprian  himself  (S  ^,  fl  toi  It 
is  possible  that  it  was  not  originally  compoeed  in  L^tin,  and  that 
we  poMess  only  the  Latin  translation,  as  in  the  panllel  case  of 
Firmilian's  letter  to  Cyprian  (ap.  Cypr.  Ef.  75).  Ttus  would 
account  both  for  the  African  phrases  and  for  tbe  nonJUcican  text. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  dt  Rttafiiitmait  contains  a  dear 
alIunontoMk.Ui4Qgjeiid:  tuHeww£dtrm»t,  m^faatmtdmm 
ab  ipso  Dosnino  onuuhiu  tnodis  faiment  Mmtrnti  atqve 
imertpali'y 
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cdved,  although  s  Jn.  is  abo  qooted  hf  some  early 
Fathers. 

The  extant  Old  Latin  authorities  for  this  division  of 
the  NT  are  as  follows : — (i. )  Of  the  Old  African  version 
no  MS  is  known;  but  we  have  the  quotations  of  Cjrpriao 
from  I  Pet,  (called  ad  Pontieos,  as  in  TertnlUan)  and 
I  Jn.  With  these,  on  the  whole,  agree  the  quotations 
of  Tyconins.  A  verse  from  a  Jn.  is  quoted  by  one  of 
the  Kshops  at  the  Council  of  Carthage.  (iL )  A  later 
African  revision,  including  all  the  seven  epbtles  is  found 
in  Augustine.  Of  this  revision  we  have  two  MSS,  h  at 
Paris  (fragments  of  t  and  s  Pet,  i  Jn.)  and  q  at 
Munich  {a  large  fragment  of  i  Jn.},  A  is  the  same 
Cod.  Flnteicensis  as  in  Acta,  bat  hi  the  Cath,  Epp. 
the  text  is  not  Cyprianic,  bat  late  African,  A  pecidiar 
recension  is  found  in  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Speculum 
(m),  in  which  the  extracts  from  Jas.  agree  v«y  closely 
with  the  quotations  of  the  Spanish  heretic  Piiscitlian, 
This  late  Spanish  type  of  text  is  noteworthy  as  the 
original  source  of  the  famous  gloss  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses  in  i  Jil  67.  (iii)  Among  Enro- 
pean  texts  we  have  the  extensive  qaotatkms  of  Lucifer, 
including  more  than  half  of  Jude ;  fragments  of  Jas. 
and  I  Pet.  are  also  found  in  1  (see  J  18).  Of  Jas.  a 
complete  text  is  extant  in  a  non-biblical  MS  formerly  at 
Corbey,  now  at  Sl  Petersburg  This  translation 

appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
ceniory,  and  is  apparently  used  by  Chromatias  of 
Aquilda.  A  fragment  of  3  Jn.  is  found  in  Cod.  Bets, 
immediately  before  Acts ;  but  it  must  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture  what  other  books  that  VtS  once  contained 
between  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  ^ 

The  Apocalypse  from  the  first  f<»ined  part  of  the 
Latin  NT,  and  in  Africa  the  ecclesiastical  version  it 

ammaiBii—  '^''^  tso/t  Seem  to  have  suffered 
ML  ApoQBiTpM.  ^jj^  the  fourth  centoiy  as  was  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  the  NT,  except  Acta.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  '  late  African '  text  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  given  almost  in  full  in  the  Commentary  of 
Primasius,  bishop  of  Hadrumetum  in  the  sixth  century, 
differs  but  Uttle  from  the  Cyprianic  text.  The  same 
text  is  also  found  in  the  fiagments  of  Cod.  k  (see  above, 
§  18/.).  A  somewhat  different  type  appears  in  the 
Commentary  of  Tyconius,  laige  fragments  01  which 
are  preserved  in  Primasius,  in  Beatus  the  Spaniard, 
and  in  other  sources.  Beside  these  a  late  European 
text  is  extant  in  g  (see  above,  §  18} ;  but  Lucifer  avoids 
quoting  the  Apocalypse  altogether.  A  third  ^pe  of 
text  seems  to  underly  the  Vulgate,  whidi  has  afflnities 
both  with  g  and  with  the  African  text 

In  certain  ciides  some  parts  of  Jerome's  revised 
IransIadoD  were  recdved  immediately  into  Church  use. 
91>  IHitoi  J  "^^i      instance, was  the  case  at  Hippa 
ofUw 


Augustine,  whilst  writing  to  Jerome  in 


Tnlfate. 


403  A.D.  to  deprecate  his  great  changes 


in  the  OT,  nevertheless  says :  '  Proinde 
n<»i  paruas  Deo  gratias  agimus  de  opere  tuo  quod 
EaangtUum  ex  (^eeo  interpretatus  es,  quia  pnne  in 
omnibus  nulla  ofiensio  est'  This  limitation  ci  his 
praise  to  the  Gospel  is  confirmed  by  the  story  oS  the 
trial  of  Felix  the  Manichee  in  the  foUowing  year  (see 
above.  %  18).  At  the  trial  Augustine  had  occasion  to 
read  from  the  NT  the  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit. 
Accordingly  there  was  banded  to  him  first  a  Codex  of 
the  Gospeb,  from  which  he  read  Lk.2436^  in  the 
Vulgate  text ;  then  being  given  a  Codex  at  AcU.  be 
read  out  Acts  1 1-2  n  in  a  very  pure  African  Old  Latin 
text  The  fact  that  the  text  of  Acts  as  here  given  is 
quite  unmixed  with  Vulgate  readings  shows  that  our  MSS 
of  '  Aug.  contra  Felicem '  have  suffered  no  wholesale  cor- 
ruption ;  we  cannot  therefore  but  conclude  that  hy  404 
A.D.  the  Gospels  were  read  at  Hippo  firom  the  Vulgate, 

'  The  vacant  spftce  would  suggest  that  the  missing  books  kre 
the  ApocalypM,  and  all  three  Johaooine  cp|k,  mUdng  up 
with  the  Foiuth  Gospel  the  complete  /tuinammliim  lokmrnmU 
(Ten.  dSr  Re*.  Cama,  1 38). 
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whilst  in  other  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Acts,  the 
unrevised  Old  Latin  was  still  public}y  used. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Western  Empire  the  old  versions 
were  long  retained  in  ecclesiastical  use,  especially  in 
Gaul  and  N.  Italy.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
mimd  texts,  sometimes  the  insertion  of  familiar  Old 
Latin  phrases  into  Vttlgale  MSS,  but  more  often  by  the 
imperfect  «MTection  of  the  codices  of  the  old  versions  to 
the  Vu^ate  standard.  These  principles  were  in  action 
in  all  parts  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  they  produced 
somewhat  different  types  of  text  owing  to  the  different 
epochs  at  which  the  Vulgate  text,  as  current  in  Rome 
and  S.  Italy  generally,  was  txxiugbt  in  among  the 
various  nationalities. 

Some  of  the  most  interesthig  texts  of  the  Vulgate  come 
from  the  British  Isles.  Both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  received  the  Bible  before  the  victory  of  Jerome's 
revision  ;  but  the  coming  of  the  heathen  English  almost 
entirely  destrt^red  Christianity  in  what  is  now  England. 
The  mission  of  Augustine  brou^t  the  Vulgate  with  it, 
and  the  careful  Eji^ish  scholars  of  Northumbria  looked 
to  Rome  and  S.  Italy  for  patterns  of  text,  rather  than 
to  north-western  Europe.  A  product  of  the  North- 
umtxian  school  is  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  now  at  Florence, 
the  leading  MS  of  the  Vulgate  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament  This  great  book  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Neapolitan  text ;  it  was  written  at  Jairow 
or  Wearmouth  a  little  befwe  716  A.D.  and  was  brought 
to  Italy  as  a  present  to  the  Pope     the  Abbot  Ceolfrid. 

The  Irish,  until  after  the  time  of  Columba,  adhered 
to  the  Old  Latin  ;  one  fairly  pure  Irish  Old  Latin  text 
of  the  Gospels  survives  in  Cod.  Usserianus  (r}.  From 
about  the  year  700,  however,  the  Roman  tonsure  and 
the  Roman  text  began  to  make  way  among  the  Irish 
also,  and  this  resulted  in  the  prevalence  of  a  mixed  type 
of  MSS  whldi  the  Book  of  Kdls  and  the  Bocdt  of 
Armagh  are  noteworthy  examples.  A  similar  type  of 
text  is  found  also  in  MSS  written  in  Britain,  represent- 
ing the  hision  cS  lona  and  Rome. 

SimultaMoas  with  tha  tt  esiabUriinwnt  of  a  Wcatam  Empire 
under  CharleiMgiwcaaieeBlMts  for  Imi^oYeBiMt  of  the  Vnlgatc 
text.  Hence  arose  the  two  neat  edectlc  adtticm  of  the  nuith 
century :  that  of  Tkeodt^f^  Orleam,  who  stnwd  at  coDediiig 
a  laKebodyofvariantsin  tbefbnBofiiiaigtnalitotei;  and  that 
of  Alaiim  of  Yvk,  «4io  at  the  exprets  dedra  of  the  great 
Emperor  ooutnicted  a  itandaid  ten.  Alculo's  revision  was 
preaoued  to  Chariamagne  an  Omstniaa  Day,  Soi  a.d,,  and 
ahban^  his  text  was  aoon  cocn^Med  in  minar  dMaib  his  wcA 
rouks  a  InmiDg-potnt  in  the  hlnoty  of  the  Vnlpte.  'Up  to 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ...  we  find  a  dUtrewing 
jumble  of  the  best  and  the  wont  texts  exiatiiw  side  by  dde, 
the  andool  vertions  mixed  vrith  the  ValgBle  in  inextricabie 
coofouofi,  and  the  books  of  the  BiUe  foUowittg  a  different  order 
in  each  MS.  After  Alcoin  all  ia  changed ;  the  Nngulacities 
have  been  levelledi  the  taxt  has  become  more  equal  and  its 
.diaiacter  more  tame,  .  .  .  From  Akoin's  time  onward  the 
only  Biblo  ia  nae  has  been  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  ancient 
verrions  havo  dfaappeared '  (Bergv,  yn^mie,  p.  xvli),t 

IL  Stbiac 

Almost  everything  that  relates  to  the  ori^n  and  early 

histoty  o(  the  Syriac  versions  is  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  following  accotmt  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
^g^f^^  between  what  may  be  r^arded  as 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and 
what  must  inour  present  stateofknowledge  remain  only 
a  probability.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  discussing  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  Syriac  vernons,  to  take  the  various 
parts  of  the  NT  one  by  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Latin.  The  later  Syriac  versions  will  be  described 
subsequently  by  themselves. 

The  Pour  Go^ls. — About  the  year  430  A.  D.  the 
Gospel  was  extant  in  Syriac  in  three  forms,  viz. — 
(i. )  The  Peshitta.  or  Syriac  Vulgate. 

1  The  Ytdgata  was  fintprinted  at  Mama  betwMa  lasa  and 
■456('Manna  Kble").  The  andiaritative  editkn  uaod  by  the 
RainanClinidiwas  issued  by  Claawat  VIII.  in isoe.  Aoitical 
edition  of  the  NT  is  being  prepared  by  Bidxqi  J.  Wwdsworth 
and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  White,  of  which  the  volome  ooniaiDiiv  the 
Gospeb  has  aheaoy  appeared  (0;^rd,  188^^ 
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(ii. )  Tatian's  Diatessaron. 

(ni.)  The  ' EvangeliSn  da-Mepkarrtski,'  or  Old 
Syriac. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  three  documents 
and  their  idation  to  one  another  is  necessary  for  a  right 
use  of  the  Syriac  versions  in  the  criticinn  of  the  Gospels. 

fi.)  The  version  of  the  NT  which  alone  has  beoi  in 
eccloinstical  use  int  he  Syriac  church  since  the  middle 
_  of  the  fifth  century,  is  linown  by  the 

SS.rHUKW.  j^jy^  pishitti  (or  PtshUti  in  the 
Jacobite  system  of  pronunciation) — i.e,  '  the  simple.' 

The  nuM  P«shttta  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  the  tenth 
centtiry:  it  has  been  coi(jectured  that  it  originally  served  to 
distineuish  the  Sjiiac  Vulgate  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  tne  Hexaplaric  version  of  the  OT  and  the  Hare  loan  of  the 
NT  ^sec  beloir,  ||  30,  61),  editions  which  were  Aunbhed  with 
marginal  vaiianU  and  other  critical  apparatus. 

The  Peshitta  is  extant  in  many  MSS,  a  few  of  which 
are  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  All  of  them,  however, 
represent  the  same  ^pe  of  text  as  is  Eound  In  the 
modem  editions.  It  was  first  printed  by  Widmanstad 
(Vienna,  1555).  The  best  edition  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  Tetraeuangelium  published  by  (the  late)  P.  E. 
Pusey  and  G.  H.  Gwilliam  (Oxford,  1901).  A  small 
American  edition  of  the  NT  in  the  Nestorian  character 
(New  York,  1886,  etc. )  gives  an  excellent  text  in  a  very 
handy  form.  Following  the  notation  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  I  shall  speak  of  the  Peshifta  as  Syriac  Vulgate. 

(ii. )  The  Diateisam,  a  harmony  of  the  Fotff  Gospels 
composed  by  Tatian  the  pupil  of  Justin  Mar^,  at  one 
tM-.    ivmc  took  the  place  of  the  separate  Four 

*^.ZJ^    Gospels  in  the  public  services  of  the 

TflinTon.  Syjiac-apeaking  church.  But  a  vigorous 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it  was  made  by  the  bishops  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  conseqtwnce 
of  this  no  copy  of  the  Syriac  Diatessaron  is  now 
known  to  survive. 

Our  main  extant  authority  for  the  text  of  the  Syriac 
Diatessaron  is  the  Commentary  of  Ephraim*  (+373). 
This  work  is  no  longer  extant  in  Syriac,  but  is  known  to 
us  through  an  Armenian  translation.  A  few  express 
quotations  from  the  original  work  survive  in  some  later 
Syriac  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  sihA  as  those  of 
the  Nestorian  IshO'dftd  and  the  Jacobite  Dionysius 
Barsalibi.  A  complete  Arabic  version  of  the  Diates- 
saron, made  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  been 
published  by  Ciasca  from  two  MSS  (Rome,  1888);  this 
was  not  made  from  the  Diatessaron  as  Ephraim  knew 
it,  but  from  a  later  edition  in  which  the  text  had  been 
almost  wholly  assimilated  to  the  text  of  the  Pe^ifta.* 
It  Is  therefore  nearly  worthless  for  the  study  of  the  text 
of  the  Diatessaron,  though  valuable  for  determining  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  I'atian.'  The  Commentary  of 
Ephraim  is  quoted  by  the  pages  of  a  Latin  rendering  of 
the  Armenian,  published  in  1876  by  G.  Moesinger. 

(iii. )  Another  version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  distinct 
from  the  Peshitta  (or  Syr.vg),  was  called  Evangelidn 
da-MtpharrislU — i.e,  '  Gospel  of  the  Separ- 
ated  (ones).'*  The  name  obviously  contains 

njraiU  ^  reference  to  the  Diatessaron,  which  in 
contradisdnction  to  it  is  also  called  in  Syriac  Rvangelidn 
da-Mihaia^.  'Gospel  of  the  Mixed.'  The  title  'Sepa- 
rated Gospels '  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Four 

I  Ephraim  ts  often  spoken  01  as  Efihrtnt  Synitf  and  as  'the 
Deacon  of  Kticssa.'  The  Syriac  form  of  the  name  is  A/rem. 

3  It  is  worth  notice  that  Itic  textual  history  of  the  Diatessaron 
in  the  E.  is  lately  paralleled  by  its  history  in  the  W.,  where  it 
is  extant  in  Cod,  Fuldensis  and  its  comes,  the  text  beiiv 
altogether  asMinitated  to  the  Vnl^te.  But  there  are  many 
tndicatioDs  that  it  had  formerly  existed  with  an  'Old  Latin' 
text.  In  other  words,  the  teat  of  the  Diatessaron,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  trace  it,  was  always  in  process  of  being  animilated 
to  the  prevalent  load  text  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

*  Enelidi  translation  by  J.  Hamlyn  Hill,  Tht  Eariitrt  Lift 
tfCMr&t  (T.  ft  T.  Clark,  1804),  and  (direct  from  the  Arabic)  by 
H.  W.  HoKK  in  Amte-Nteene  CJkHttimn  LUtwy,  add.  vol  pp. 
SS-ijB  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  1697). 

*  PeriiB)M  '  Gospel  accordinR  to  the  Separated  ( Evatinlitts) ' 
h  a  nearer  translation,  the  paiude  da  being  used  for  ms3  in  the 
Syriac  titles  of  the  Gospelit. 
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Gospels  as  read  in  the  Peshifta,  and  indeed  the  Peshitta 
is  probably  intended  in  the  passage  where  EvangeliSa 
da-Mlpharriiki  occurs  in  the  canons  of  RabbflJa.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Nitrian  MSS  both 
call  themselves  by  this  name,  and  Barsallta  and  Bar 
Bahltil  die  lexicographer  expressly  quote  from  the 
EvangelUn  da-MfpAarr/skI  the  reading  ' /esus  Barab- 
bas '  in  Mt.  27 17.  foimd  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.^ 

Two  codices  of  the  EvangelUhi  da-Aiipharri!ski  are  at 
present  known  to  scholars,  viz.,  the  Sinai  palimpsest 
(Ss).  and  the  Nitrian  MS  used  by  Cureton  (Sc). 
The  Nitrian  MS,  now  B.M.  add.  14,451,  came  with 
the  rest  of  the  lUiraiy  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Maty 
Deipara  in  1843-7  to  London,  where  its  peculiar  ctiar- 
acter  was  sh(»tly  afterwards  recognised  by  Ctireton, 
then  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  His  edition  of  the 
MS  appeared  in  1858,'  and  from  him  the  ver»on  came 
to  be  known  as  the  '  Cureloniao. '  The  Sinai  palimpsest 
was  discovered  at  the  Convent  of  &  Ca^wrine  00 
Mount  Sinai  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  (Sbaon  of  Cam- 
bridge  in  1893,  and  transcribed  in  the  following  year 
by  the  late  R.  L.  Bensly,  J.  Rendel  Hanis,  and  the 
present  writer. 

Sc  may  be  asucited  to  the  ^iUle  of  the  fifth  ocntaiy.  It 
contained  the  Goq>e1>  in  the  order  Mt.  Mk.  In.  Lie  ;  but  all 
that  it  now  extant  is  Ht.li-a39  Usa-SSas  Mk.  Ifl  17-30  Jn. 
1 1-49  56-737  14  *e-*>  st-s3  M->9  Lk.S4B-8i6  7 33-16  la  17 
1-M44,  or  Ins  tlian  half  of  the  whole.  Ss  is  petiuips  half  a 
ceaiuiy  tdder  than  Sc.  It  contained  the  Goapeb  in  ute  usual 
order ;  Mt.  Hk.  Uc.  Jn. ;  only  about  45a  verses  (1.*..  about  one 
dghtboftbewholelarcnowaltdsethermlsctiw;  hut  many  woids 
and  lines  are  Ht^bfe.  Most  of  the  eaps  in  Curetoo's  text  can 
now  in  a  measure  be  filled ;  but  for  the  histofy  of  the  text  the 
value  of  Ss  lies  less  in  tholM  wma  ii4iere  It  supfrfemcats  Sc 
than  in  those  where  tba  two  MSS  nm  paralleL  By  a  com* 
partson  of  these  portions  we  are  able  to  Eun  some  idea  of  the 
range  of  variation  found  in  the  codices  of  the  '<MdSyiiac* 

Since  the  publicatioo  of  Cnreton's  Codex  in  1858,  a 
discussion  has  gtme  on  as  to  the  rdative  age  of  the 
M.  B«latlan  ■^*^*'**'»*»  da^Ml^iarriski  and  the 
of  thw^  Peshitta.  The  genend  t^nion  had 
formerly  been  that  the  Peshitta,  much 
in  its  present  state,  had  existed  ever  since  the  earliest 
ages  ot  the  Syriac -speaking  chiu\:h.  The  defendeis 
of  that  oinnitm  rested  their  case  upcm  the  com  moo 
reception  oif  the  Peshitta  by  all  the  sects  into  which 
Syriac  Chistendom  has  been  divided  from  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  exclusive  tise  of  the  Peshitta 
Sjnriac  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  allied  conservadsm 
of  Orientals.  The  first  of  these  argimients  proves, 
indeed,  what  is  universally  acknowledged — that  the 
Peshitta  had  already  aitaioed  a  position  of  exchBive 
authority  by  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  But 
the  pubUcation  of  a  mass  of  eariy  Syriac  works  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  materially  weakened  the  second 
ai^ument.  The  decisive  moment  is  the  episcopate  of 
RabbfUa,  bishop  of  Edessa  from  411-435  a.d.  From 
that  time  the  NT  quotations  of  Syriac  writeis  are  all 
influenced  by  the  Peshitta,  b^inning  with  Isaac  of 
Antioch  (t46o).  But  the  quotations  in  Syriac  writers 
earlier  than  RabbQia  agree  with  the  known  pecoliaiitiea 
of  tlie  Diatessaron  and  the  Ev.  da-M^karrOkt.  The 
text  of  the  Diatessaron  itself,  as  known  to  us  from 
Ephraim's  Commentary  and  the  few  but  express  quota- 
tions of  later  writers,  very  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Ev.  da-Allpkarrishi  without  being  identical  with  it 

1  The  codices  of  the  PtaJttf  in  the  Peshi|U  bear  the  title 
'The  Book  of  the  Praises  of  David  ^-iV^MffrrAW.'  Haynot 
the  last  word  be  taken  to  mean '  in  separate  (Psalms) 

*  The  EDan^Um  doi-Mlpkam^kt  could  not  nave  nil  its 
name  in  conttadisdiKtion  to  the  Pukitta.  The.  only  piece  of 
evidence  «4iidi  seems  to  sogscst  this  nnUkely  coodusioii  is  tl» 
above^iuoted  statement  about  /«*u  BamUmt,  wUdi  b  repeated 
word  for  word  by  Baitallbi  and  Bar  BabUL  Prabably,  tbetc- 
fore,  they  each  took  it  from  some  older  sdtolioD,  in  which  the 
'Old  Syriac' was  coDtiasted,  not  with  theSyiiac  Vulgue,  bat 
with  the  Diatessaron.  It  is  possiMe  thu  SMUige^n  dm- 
M/fkarrfiMt  in  RabbQla's  canons  (Overbeck,  310  3)  owans  any 
MS  of  the  FoarGotpekaso|>poaedtoaM5ortheI)iBtesBan>o. 

S  It  bad  been  already  in  pnnt  ibr  ten  years.  Three  leaves  of 
the  codex  found  their  way  to  Berlin,  and  are  now  numbered 
(Memt.  Quart.  518  in  the  Royal  library. 
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The  witings  in  which  the  DiatesMron  or  the  Ev.  Ja-Me^kar- 
rttkt  are  used  include  the  Actt  ^  jMdas  Tkomat  (jrd  Lent.), 
the  Doctrint  of  Addai  (^th  cent.\  the  Homiliei  of  Aphnates 
(337:34S)i  the  genuine  writings  of  Ephraim  {t373X  the  writinKS 
of  Cynllona  Xfl.  400),  the  Syriac  Dxtrttu  <(f  tht  AfottUt 
published  hy  Cureton  (4th  cent.).  The  Syriac  translations  of 
£iuebitu'  EeeUtiattieal  Huiory  and  T/UcpftAnia.  (made  be- 
Tore  411)  also  show  the  influence  of  the  Ev.  da-Mt^karrrtkt, 
and  even  Jacob  of  Senig  (6th  cent.)  follows  the  Diatessaron  in 
hi^  Homily  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  witness  of  Ephnum  was  long  claimed  for  the  Peshitta 
against  the  Ev.  da-MHharritkl  on  the  Mitbority  of  commen- 
taries and  homilies  which  were  printed  as  Ephraim's  in  the 
Komon  edition(i737-^3),  butoninsullicient  evidence.  Ephrum's 
genuine  ratings,  which  include  more  than  350  homilies,  show 
no  trace  of  distinctively  Peshtita  rcadines  (t.  C.  Burkitt,  S. 
Efhraim'f  Quotations jram  tfu  Goifel,  Cambridge,  1901). 

To  Rabbula  is  due  both  the  publication  of  the 
Peshitta  and  the  suppression  of  the  Diatessaron.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  ^uscc^te  (411  A.D.)  'be  trans- 
lated the  wisdom  of  God  that  was  In  him  the  NT 
from  Greek  into  Syriac,  because  of  its  variations, 
accurately  just  as  it  was'  (Life  of  Mar  Rabbula,  in 
Overbeclt,  172 18^).  And  in  lys  canons  he  ordered 
'  tliat  in  every  church  there  should  be  a  copy  of  the 
Ev.  da-M/pharriskt,  and  that  it  should  be  read '  (Over- 
beds, 22O3).  When  we  consider  that  up  to  the  time 
of  RabUUa  the  Gospel  quotations  in  Syriac  works  never 
exhitut  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peshitta,  whilst  after  the 
time  of  RabbQla  they  uniformly  agree  with  it.  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  translation  of  the  NT  prepared 
by  RabbOla  was  the  Peshitta  itself,  * 

The  Peshitta  is  thus  an  edition  of  the  Ev.  da-Miphar. 
risMt,  revised  into  closer  conformity  with  the  Greek, 
and  puUisbed  authority  mth  a  view  of  superseding 
both  the  Diatessaron  and  the  then  current  Syriac  texts 
of  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  method  by  which  the  new  edition  was  propagated 
may  be  learnt  from  Tbeodorct.  bishop  of  the  adjoining 
see  of  Cyrrhus,  who  '  swept  up  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Diatessaron  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese 
and  introduced  the  Four  Gospels  In  their  place '  (quoted 
in  Wright's  Syriae  LitenUurt.  9).  The  older  forms 
of  the  Ev.  da-Mlpkarr(sht  seem  throughout  the  fourth 
century  to  have  been  much  less  used  than  the  Diates- 
saron, so  that  what  the  Peshitta  was  substituted  for  the 
Diatessaron  in  the  public  services,  it  practically  had  no 
rivals.  Neither  Sg  nor  Sc  show  any  signs  of  having 
been  |KVpared  for  church  use.  In  a  word,  the  Diates- 
saron was  condenmed;  the  Ev.  da- Mi^tarrtiMi  was 
antiquated. 

The  internal  character  of  the  Peshitta,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ev.  da-Mtpkarrlzhi  confirms  the  view 
of  their  rdation  to  one  another  which  has  been  given 
above. 

I.  The  style  of  the  Ev.  da-Mlpkarrtihi  gives  an 
impresuon  <tf  great  ^e.  All  the  l^er  ^riac  vemtms. 
sudi  as  the  [farclean,  are  matlced  by  excessive  Itteral- 
oess  ;  but  the  Ev.  dorMlpharrhhi  is  less  conventional 
and  more  idiomatic  than  the  Peshitta.  Certain  particles 
also  and  idioms  are  fbtmd  in  the  Ev.  da-Ml^rri!shi 
which  are  avoided  in  the  Peshitta  and  later  Syriac 
writings.' 

a.  The  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel  in 
the  Ev.  da-hftpharrisht  contain  no  more  than  *  Hert 
endetk  tkt  Gospel  of  .\fark'  or  'of  Luke,'  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  to  render  EvottAioi'  atotA  M.  more 
exactly  the  Peshitta  has  '  The  {holy\  Gospel,  the  preach- 
ins;  of  M.'  Moreover,  it  is  added  in  almost  all  codices 
of  the  Peshi(la  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  '  in 
Hebrew  in  PalesHiu,'  Mark  *  in  Latin  at  Jiomt'  Lake 
'in  Grtek  at  Alexandria  ike  Great,'  and  John  'in 
Creek  at  Epkesus.'  Smilar  statements  are  found  in 
acme  Greek  MSS  of  the  Gospels.    This  peculiar  render- 

1  See  F.  C.  Bnrkiit,  S.  Efkrmiti/t  Qtofaiioiu,  yj. 

*  Such  are  the  occasioml  use  of  the  copula  to  introdttce  the 
apodosis  of  a  conditiona]  sentence  Uc-  IS  Ss  Sc)  and 
the  occinience  of  tlw  word  'Bdk, '  forsooth,'  which  ia  met  with 
only  in  the  oldest  Syiiac  liteiatnre  and  has  been  consiitently 
ejrfmnged  hi  Sc  by  a  conectw. 
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ing  of  rard,  and  the  insertion  of  these  pseudo-biblio- 
graphical notices,  when  contrasted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Ev.  da-Mlpkarrlshi,  are  by  themsdves  encn^ 
to  stamp  the  Peshi(ta  as  a  later  recension. 

3.  Although  Ss  and  Sc  usualfy  agree  closely  with 
one  another  against  the  Peshitta  text,  and  sometimes 
even  stand  alone  together  agunst  all  other  critical 
authorities,  they  often  differ  in  important  readings.* 
But  the  MSS  of  the  Peshitta  hardly  vary  except  in  orUio- 
graphical  matters  and  other  trifles.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile this  fact  with  the  priority  of  the  Peshitta.  If  the 
two  versions  had  existed  side  by  side  during  the  third 
<;pntury,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  codices  of  the  Ev. 
da-lt^^karrHskl  should  have  bem  honoured  by  revision 
from  the  Gredc,  whilst  the  codices  of  the  Peshitta  were 
untouched. 

The  Peshitta  has  too  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Ev.  da-MlpharrisM  to  be  con^dered  an  in- 
dependent translation  from  the  Greek.  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  Peshitta  as  a  revision  of  the 
previoudy  existing  Ev.  da-Mt^arrtsM,  just  as  the 
Latin  VulgtUe  was  a  revision  of  bo  Old  Latin  texL 
For  that  reason  Westcott  and  Hort  quote  the  Peshitta 
as  Syr.vg.  The  agreement  of  Ss  and  Sc  may  be 
1  conveniently  indicated  by  Syr.vL  or  the  '  Old  Syriac.' 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Antiochian  revision  (see  gS 
I  7,  9)  is  usually  followed  by  the  Peshitta,  where  it 
'  differs  from  the  Old  Syriac  ;  but  to  this  rule  there  are 
I  some  exceptions  {e.g.,  Mt.lli9  22i3  Jn.li8).  The 
I  revision  of  the  Syriac  NT  was  therefore  made  from  a 
Greek  MS  such  as  Cod.  Ephraemi  (C)  which  retained 
I  some  non-Antiochian  readings  in  the  midst  of  a  funda- 
mentally Antiochian  text    It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  RabbQla  was  the  frirad  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  whose 
quotatkxu  much  the  same  state  of  things  is  found.  At 
the  same  time  Uiere  are  readings  in  Syr.vg  which 
definitely  reflect  the  local  Antiochian  tradition  {e.g. ,  the 
punctuation  oi  Jn.  5  a?  /. ). 

The  only  theory  to  account  for  the  textual  bets  which  has 
been  advanced  by  defenders  of  the  priority  of  Syr.vg  to  the 
Ev.  tla-dfifikarrithl  is  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Diates- 
iiaron,  a  sudden  demand  may  have  arisen  for  «>^es  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  Scribes  wonid  then  have  made  Imperfect  copies,  lull 
of  pnrases  taken  from  Tatian's  Harmony,  two  of  which  survive 
in  as  and  Sc.  This  theory  accounts  for  the  marked  resemblance 
of  the  Ev,  dO'Mfpharrttht  to  the  DiaCetsaran  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Peshitta  on  the  other.  It  does  not  account,  however, 
for  the  numerous  instances  where  Ss  and  Sc  (or  one  of  them) 
have  a  reading  which  is  neither  that  of  the  Diatessaron  nor  of  the 
Peshitta.  Thus  in  Lk.  17 3i  ('the  kingdom  of  God  is  Jrrte 
vikMv  ^  the  Peshitta  has  xcitkm  yom,  the  Diatessaron  has  in  ypwr 
heart,  but  Ss  and  Sc  have  among  fon.  Other  Rotable  instances 
are  Mk.  10  50  Lk.  4  39. 

No  hypothesis  about  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  early 
Syriac  texts  can  stand,  which  does  not  aooonnt  for  the  cmciu 
&ct  that  Mk.  ends  at  IflB  in  Ss,  allhoogh  the  'last  tweWe 
venws '  are  found  in  the  Diatessaron  as  well  as  in  the  Peshitta. 

Of  our  two  codices  of  Syr.vt  Ss  is  in  every  respect  a 
better  text  than  Sc.  The  discovery  of  Ss  has  justiiied 
Hort's  conjecture  that  Sc  represents  a  form  of  the  Old 
Syriac  which  has  suffered  '  irregular  revision '  from  the 
Gredc'  The  best  evidence  for  this  is  afforded  hy  the 
presence  in  Sc  of  several  coiflate  readings  {e.g. ,  Ml  5  iB 
Jn.4,4). 

The  fact  of  this  revision  once  established,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assign  to  the  reviser  the  many  passages  where 
words  and  verses  which  are  absent  from  5s  have 
been  added  in  Sc-  Thus  the  episode  of  the  bloody 
sweat,  the  missing  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Vrvyrx  in 
Lk.,  the  long  interpolation  after  ML20a8,  and  the 
verse  Mt.  21 44,  are  all  found  in  Sc.  though  absent  from 
Ss.  The  process  of  revision,  however,  was  by  no  means 
thorough,  for  Sc  agrees  with  Ss  in  omitting  ML  I63  3 
1731  I811  Jn.  63  4.  etc.* 

1  ThetBastitrikingia*tanceis[Mk.]169-9o^wbidiureadby 
Sc  btit  omittttd  by  Ss. 
s  Hon,  iiB. 

'  In  Lk.  10  41  ^  Ss  has  the  shorter  reading  found  also  in  all 
I  genuine  Old  I.atin  texts,  via.,  '  Martha,  Martha,  Mary  has 
'  chosen  the  better  port,'  etc.,  omitting  tM  yifi  after  '  Mary '  in 
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It  idght  ham  boen  KMpected  thmt  Sm  had  bem  conected  to  a 
Greek  tutsuchudutof  Bby  tha«4¥tn'Mof  aUlhe*epMMge& 
But  thi*  nupidon  »  shown  to  be  groandlcH  by  tb«  fact  that  Ss 
contains  several  intcTTKilauons  (notably  oiw  at  the  end  of  Lk. 
2348)  which  are  earcdally  chaiactenilic  of  th*  Old  Syriac, 
though  found  hi  no  Greek  MS.  Had  the  passages  which  are 
maiTng  in  Ss  been  ddibentely  expunged  owing  to  thdr  ^Mence 
(ran  certain  Greek  HSS,  these  other  passages  wouM  have  l)een 
rqected  alon^  with  the  rest. 

The  crucial  problem  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Syriac 
is  its  rdatiOQ  to  the  IMatessaron.    There  are  two  views 

m  hai.mmi  conceivable 

of'SdaJr'  Diatessaron  was  the 

.    — .  original  form  in  which  the  Gospel  was 

10  UUMM.  circulated  in  Syriac,  and  that  thj 
EvangeliSn  da-Mefharresht  (Syr.vt)  was  a  later  trans- 
latioD  from  the  Greek ;  but  the  translation  was  much 
influenced  by  the  text  of  the  already  existing  Syriac 
Diatessaron. 

3.  That  Syr.vt  was  the  original  form  of  the  Gospel 
in  Syriac ;  and  that  the  Diatenanm  was  an  independent 
work,  originally  composed  In  Greek  («■  Latin),  but 
translated  into  Syriac  as  far  as  possible  in  the  wording 
of  Syr.  vt,  which  it  eventtially  superseded  for  church  use. 

A  third  theory,  that  the  Diatessaron  was  a  purely 
Syriac  work,  later  than  Syr.vt  and  compiled  exclusively 
from  it,  can  no  longer  be  held  since  the  discovery  of  tlw 
Sinai  {mlimpsesL 

The  IMatessaron  undoubtedly  contained  eitracu  from  the 
'last  twelve  verses'  of  Mk.,1  which  are  absent  from  Ss  and 
iherefora  from  the  earliest  form  of  the  Ewmgtliin  d».Mtphar- 
rttU,  If  the  Diatessaron  had  been  entirely  based  upon 
Syr.vt,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  Syr.vt  had  been  already 
rtBtttdhy  I70>i8a  K.O.,  the  date  of  Tatian's  return  to  the  East. 
Besides,  tne  theory  that  the  Diatessaron  was  a  Syriac  work  fails 
to  account  for  the  I^tin  Codex  Fuldentis  and  alued  documents. 

An  adequate  discussion  of  the  other  two  theories 
would  liar  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article,  although  it 
OnuilH.  depends  up(»  the  conclusion  reached 
rffl^  wbetherwe  are  to  place  the  Old  Syriac  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  century. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  the  early  Syriac-speaking  church  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  die  first  view  (viz.,  that  the 
Diatessaron  preceded  the  Bvangtli6n  da-Mepharreski) 
and  much  that  confirms  it.' 

On  this  hypothesis  we  may  conjecturally  date  the  Ev. 
da-Afefkamshi  about  aoo  A.  D.  wid  connect  it  with  the 
misntm  of  Pfililt,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Edessa  by 
Serapion  of  Antioch. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  second  view  are  chiefly 
based  on  the  text  of  Ss-  Some  of  the  readings  character- 
istic of  that  MS  are  quite  contrary  In  tendency  to  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  Syriac  Christianity,  and  that  such 
a  text  should  exist  at  all  is  a  remarkabte  testimony  to 
Ae  essential  fiiithfiilness  of  the  translator  to  the  Greek 
text  before  him.  The  Diatessaron  much  nearer  reflects 
the  tendencies  of  the  time.  In  fact,  some  things  which 
we  know  to  have  stood  in  the  Diatessaron  almost  read 
like  a  deliberate  protest  against  the  text  of  Syr.vt  as 
represented  by  the  Sinai  palimpsest. 

Tatian  held  Eninatite  views,  and  it  accords  with  them  that  he 
left  out  the  genealogies  from  the  Diatessaron,  and  that  Joseph 
U  never  called  husband  of  Mary.  This  course  is  also  followed 
in  Sc  (except  10  far  as  concerns  the  genealogies),  and  it  harmonises 
with  all  we  know  of  the  Syriac^peaking  church  in  the  third 
century.  But  in  Ss  this  tendency  is  altogether  absent,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  last  clause  of  Mt.  I16  is  rendered  '  Jiuef^,  to 
whom  WW  betratlUd  Mary  tke  Virgin,  begat  Jetut  wkUh  it 
called  Chriit.'^   Certain  statements  in  Aphraates'  Homily  on 

B.  4>,  as  well  as  the  words  about  the  '  something  necessary*  in 
e.  4a.  In  Sc  the  missing  words  are  supplied  to  v.  41 ;  but  no 
particle  is  added  af^er  'Mary'  in  e.  43,  and  thus  the  reviser's 
hand  is  betrayed. 

1  The  same  mosaic  of  Mt.  88  Mk.  16  and  Lk.  24  is  found  iq 
Jitld  as  in  the  Arabic  Diatessaron.  Aphraatea  iso  mention* 
Christ's  session  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  (Mk,  10  19) 
immediately  after  quoting  Mt.  28  to. 

■  The  public  reading  of  the  Diatessaron  at  Edessa  in  early 
times  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of  the  Four  Gospels,  is  implied 
in  the  Dxtriite  0/  Addat  For  the  date  and  historical 

value  of  this  work,  see  L.  J.  Tixeront,  Lei  Origines  de  tEgliu 
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the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  and  some  comments  preserved  by 
Baifaindoa  Ht.  1  tt  prove  that  these  readings  of  Ss  are  not  mere 
peculiariticK  of  an  ia^ated  HS.  On  the  other  hand,  Sc  throne- 
out  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  go^wl  preitHs 
acorrected  text(eKept  MLlao, 'IIpIAmIi  The  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  repratent  Ss  as  an  herMkal  codex  icsta  on  no 
sure  fonndatiaii,  aixf  the  natural  inference  b  that  Syr.vt  in  its 
original  fonn  was  characterised  by  a  primitive  mnocencB  of 
offence  in  this  matter  (lee  Lk.34S). 

The  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  the  Ar- 
menian and  ^thiopic  versions  were  originally  made 
from  the  Old  Syriac  are  indicated  elsewhere  (see  §  36 /, ). 
It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  to  connect 
these  versions  with  the  I^atessartNL  Bat  if,  as  seems 
most  probable,  they  were  made  from  the  EvangwliSm 
dn-Mepharrahl,  this  circumstance  affords  another  proof 
of  its  antiquity.  If  the  Evangeiidn  da-Mepkarresk£  were 
a  novelty,  hardly  holding  its  own  against  the  andent 
arid  popular  Diatessaron,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  Diatessaron  for  mtssoftaiy 
translatkms. 

On  the  first  paUication  of  Sc  in  1858,  CnrMMi  brought 
forward  argnracnts  to  prove  that  the  Gomel  of  Mt.  in  Sc 
represented  the  original  'Hebrew'  Goqiel  whilst  the  other 
Gospels  were  mere  iranslatiofts  from  the  Greek.  This  wild 
theory  found  few  defender*  and  is  almost  fargottoi.  But  it 
was  based  on  a  perception  that  there  is  a  dinetence  of  style 
between  the  various  Gospels  in  the  Ev.  da-MepkarrnU. 
Lately  Dr.  A.  Hjelt  has  collected  the  indications  wtudh  show 
that  the  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  does  not  come  firOM 
the  same  hand,  Mt.  being  the  earliest  and  Lk.  the  latest  lobe 
rendered  into  Syriac  (Z>i>  alltyriteke  EvaiigelienStttteUmmg, 
Leipsic,  1901X  The  theory  is  atiracdve  and  may  very  weU 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  lact ;  at  the  same  time  too  much  stteM 
should  not  be  laid  upon  irregularity  oS  lendeiing  as  a  ptoof  of 
composite  authorship.  Only  those  w4io  have  tnad  to  make  a 
pedantically  consistent  translation  of  the  Gospels  can  realise 
with  what  difficulty  conustency  is  attained. 

No  MS  of  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  Acts  or  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  is  known  to  have  survived.  That  the 
ke/tMmstA  P^**'?**  ^  tjriginal  form  of  the 

S^bUm.  Sy™"'  version  in  these  books  also  is 
proved  by  the  quotations  in  Aphraates, 
and  from  tha  commentaries  of  Ephratm.  Tbese  cmb- 
mentaries  are  preserved  only  in  the  andent  Armenian 
translation,  having  no  doubt  ^len  out  of  Eavotir  when 
the  text  on  which  they  were  based  had  been  superseded 
the  Peshitta.  In  using  these  commentanes  great 
care  Is  necessary,  as  the  biblical  text  appears  sometimes 
to  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Armenian  Vulgate.  The 
quotations  of  Aphraates  from  the  Pauline  efnsUes  are 
many ;  but  those  from  Acts  unfortimately  cover  txily 
five  verses. 

The  almost  complete  loss  of  the  Old  Syriac  verMoa,  except 
for  the  Gospels,  causes  a  serious  gap  in  the  apparatus  of  critical 
authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT.  It  can  be  to  some  little 
extent  supplied  from  the  Armenian.  Readings  of  the  Arraenian 
Vulgate  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  Giedc  text,  eqieciaUy 
if  they  are  supported  by  the  Peshi)ta,  may  be  considered  with 
some  confidence  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lost  Old  Syriac 

The  Catholic  EpislUs  and  the  Apocalypse  formed  no 
part  of  the  Old  Syriac  version.^  In  the  Peshitta  this 
deflect  is  partially  supplied  by  a  translation  of  Janes. 
I  Peter  and  i  John,  in  agreement  with  the  usage  of 
Antioch  as  represented  by  Chrysostom  ;  but  to  this  day 
the  Syriac  Vulgate  does  not  include  tlw  Apocalypse  or 
the  minor  Catholic  epistles. 

The  Peshitta  was  Srmly  established  for  ecclesiastical 
use  in  the  Syriac  -  speaking  church  at  the  tinw  oi  the 
Sfl  T jit«r  ^cstorian  schism,  and  has  continued  to  be 
exclusively  usM  \xy  the   Nestnian  com- 
va^d^a.  ™"**'T'    Arotrng  the  Jacobites  (or  Modo- 
fWBuma.  p|,y^^g  htaach  of  the  Syrians),  however,  two 
successive  attempts  were  made  to  render  into  Syriac  the 
full  canon  and  the  current  text  of  the  later  Greek-speak- 
ing churches. 

'What  appears  to  ha\-e  been  a  revision  of  the  NT 

)  Addai  46 ;  '  The  Law  and  the  Prt^hets  and  the  Gospel 
.  .  .  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  .  .  .  and  the  Acts  of  the  twdve 
Apostles — these  writings  shall  ye  read  in  thediurches  of  Christ, 
and  besides  these  ye  shall  read  nothing  dse.'  Keither  in 
Aphraates  rtor  in  the  genuine  works  dC  Eidtiun  are  there 
any  quotations  from  Apoc  or  Cath.  epp. 
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Pesbhta,  supplemented  by  those  books  ot  the  Greek 
canon  which  were  lacking  in  Syriac,  was  made  in  508 
A.  D.  for  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  MabbSg. 

Whether  tny  part  of  this  reruion  of  the  Pesht|ta  surrivcs  is 
doubtful :  I  but  then  u  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  nipple- 
mental  version  of  a  Peter,  a  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  which  was 
first  published  by  E.  Pococke  in  lO^  and  is  generally  bound  up 
with  modem  editions  of  the  Peshitta,  belongs  to  the  original 
Philoxeniao.  A  MS  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  same  version  has 
been  discovered  by  Gwynn,  who  has  published  the  text  with 
full  Prolegomena  and  cniicu  note*  (Dublin,  i  S97). 

Id  the  year  616  Thomas  of  Heraclea  (Harkel),  bishop 
of  Mabbi^,  made  at  Alexandria  an  elaborate  revision  of 
the  Pluloxenian  which  still  sorviveg  in  several  MSS  and 
is  called  the  Hardean  Version.  It  was  edited  by  Joseph 
White  at  Oxford  in  1778-1803  from  a  slightly  imperfect 
MS ;  bnt  the  missing  portion  of  Hebrews  was  at  length 
supplied  from  a  Cambridge  codex  by  Bensly  in  1889. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
published  in  1637  by  De  Dieu,  and  now  commonly 
printed  with  the  Pnhitta,  b  apart  of  the  work  of  Thomas 
of  Heraclea. 

The  text  of  the  Harclean  version  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
Uteralness,^  and  for  the  critical  notes  with  which  it  is  furnished. 
These  notes  contain  the  various  readings  of  two  (or  three)  Greek 
MSS  collated  by  Thomas  at  Alexan£ia.  In  Acts  these  notes 
are  of  real  importance,  as  one  of  the  MSS  must  have  contained 
a '  Western '  text  much  like  that  of  Codex  Bezaj.  The  text  of  the 
Hardean  version  itself,  as  dbtioguisbed  from  these  alternative 
or  additional  readings,  b  almoM  invariably  that  of  the  later 
Greek  AISS. 

The  Syriac  versions  hitherto  described  have  alt  been 
in  the  'daaucal'  Edessene  idiom.     It  is  customary 

81,  Ftiaafclniu  ^  *°  'T^l'^"  "f^*'.*  Veratoiu ' 
vlraLkiL.  ^  surviving  bibUcal  fiagments  m  the 
vDiBion.       .  pjjgstjnian  ■  dialect 

The  Aramaic  language  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  classical  Edessene  being  the  main  example  of  the 
Eastern  .^ramuc,  whilst  Palmyrene  and  the  various  types 
of  Jewish  Aramaic  (including  Samaritan}  belong  to  the 
Western  branch.  The  dialect  in  which  the  Christian 
version  described  in  this  section  is  written  is  a  variety 
of  the  Western  Aramaic,  almost  identical  with  that  of 
ibe  later  C^ikean  Jews.*  Its  linguistic  interest,  there- 
fore, is  very  great,  for  although  it  is  a  somewhat  literal 
translation  from  the  Greek,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
writloi  comes  nearest  of  all  known  Christian  dialects  to 
that  spokm  by  Jesus  end  the  apostles.  See  Akamaic, 
%  7  (coL  383). 

The  surviving  documents  can  be  traced  to  three 
sources :  (i)  the  Malkite  convent  of  S.  Elias  on  the 
Black  Mountain  in  thedistrict  of  the  Z>»xnear  Antioch ;  * 
(3)  the  convent  of  S.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai;  (3)  a 
community,  or  communities,  of  Malkites  settled  in  Egypt. 

The  HSS  included  under  (i)  appear  to  have  been  bought  for 
the  otmveot  of  S.  Mary  Deipan  in  the  Nitrian  desert  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  after  the  sack  of  Antioch  by  Bibors  the 
Mameluke  Sultan.  They  include  the  Vatican  lecttonary  and 
the  London  fragments  published  by  Ijuid.  The  S.  Petersburg 
fngiaentspubluhed  by  Land,  which  were  brought  by  Tischcndorf 
from  the  East,  are  almost  certiunly  to  be  added  to  the  MSS  of 
ehsi  {a).  Those  of  class  (3)  include  the  book  of  occasional  offices 
nowat  Iha  British  Museum  (Or.  4951),  tbe/'rem^^/M^  edited 
^  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  the  fragmenis  mm  the  Cairo  Genlia  now  in 
the  Bodleian  and  the  Cambridge  University  librvy. 

For  the  Gospels  we  have  fragments  of  four  continuous 
codices : — 

I,  Land's  Pttnfolitmmit  aiUiqmor  (7th  cent.):  a.  Land's 
Petrv^litanuM  nctHtior  (8th  cent.),  two  leaves  of  which 

'  See  Wiseman,  Mcnr  AwtImv,  178  n. 

*  The  same  torturing  of  the  Smac  Uiom  in  order  10  express 
•wy  particle  of  the  Greek  &  finind  in  the  contemporary 
tnnhtion  of  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX  by  Paul  ofTella 

■  iMmaa,  Gram,  des  Jitd.-PaUsi.  Aramditei,  33-40.  The 
only  kmlity  in  Palestine  with  «d)ich  any  of  our  documents  can 
be  diAnttdy  connected  ■■  'AMd,  a  small  town  in  lat.  33*,  long. 
35*1  almoM  equally  diitanl  from  Tafla,  Nablu-t,  and  Jerusalem— 
not  &r  from  the  frontier  Setween  Judca  and  Samaritatf 
teniioiy. 

*  ThcMaIkltcs(or'King'iPany')arelhoseOrienialChriitiaas 
who  did  not  become  Mon^d^sites  or  Neitotiaiu,  but  remained 
in  communion  with  Constantinople.  The  district  of  the  Dux  (rk 
A«ir£)  is  meatioaed  by  Anna  Comnena  {Alexi4U,  13  la^ 

Soos 


appear  to  be  still  at  Sinai  in  Caet,  Iber.  33;)  3.  One  leaf  of 
B.M.  Add.  14,450,  published  by  Land  (8ih  ceni.)  J  4.  Fragments 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.  from  B.M.  Add.  14,664,  published  by  Land 
(nth  cenL).  Besides  these  there  are  thr«e  complete  Gospel 
lectionaries,  one  at  the  Vatican  and  two  at  Smai,  besiaes 
fragments  of  at  least  two  others  at  Sinai  and  London,  all  dating 
from  the  ele"entb  century.  The  Vatican  leclioiiary  (Val.  Syr. 
xix)  has  been  #ell  edited  by  La^arde  (Evamgeliarium  Ifi^vtofy- 
mitMum,  iUqs).  The  ainal  lectionaries,  loeether  with  the 
readings  of  the  Vatican  lectionary,  were  edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  189^. 

The  rest  of  the  NT  is  but  imperfectly  preserved.  The  very 
ancient  Bodleian  fragments  of  the  Pauline  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  G.  H.  Gwilliam  {px/oni,  1693-6^,  and  a  small  frag- 
ment of  Galatians  from  Sinai  by  J.  R.  Hams.  Ijuid  has  edittti 
Acts  146-13  from  an  ancient  lectionary  (see  |6a\  In  1695 
Mrs.  Lewis  bought  in  Cairo  a  late  MS  (T  laih  cent.)  containing 
lections  from airparts  of  the  Bible  except  the  Gospels,  and  in 
coitiunction  with  Mrs.  Gibson  and  I>r,  Nestle  publisned  the  text 
in  1897  as  Sludia  Sinaitka,  0.  The  lections  differ  from  those 
in  Land's  much  oldu  lectionary,  and  Mrs.  Lewis'  MS  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  not  to  have  come  from  SinaL  It  may  have  belonged 
to  the  same  community  that  owned  the  very  late  MS  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Nile,  edited  by  G.  Maigoliouth  iJRAS,  Oct. 
169611.  This  Liluigy  coocains  a  lessoa  from  Acta  IS;  but  the 
text  is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  Peshifta  to  the 
Palestinian  dialect. 

The  Palestinian  documents  exhibit  a  mixed  text. 
The  influence  of  the  Peshitta  is  often  ^parent ;  but  in 
the  main  the  Greek  is  closely  followed,  so  that  even 
such  Semitic  names  as  TiireE'r  and  Zi^twv  are  transliter- 
ated I^s  and  StmStt,  not  YliM'  (or  Iskff)  and  SMim'&n. 
The  syntax,  moreover,  is  so  much  assimilated  to  the 
Greek  as  to  render  the  Paletdnian  "version  a  very  onsafe 
guide  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  Aramaic  of 
Gospel  phrases. 

like  origin  of  this  curious  literature  is  still  obscure ; 
but  the  present  writer  has  given  reasons  for  connecting 
it  with  the  efforts  made  by  Justinian  in  the  sixth 
century  to  extirpate  the  Samaritan  religion  and  by 
Heraclins  early  in  the  seventh  century  to  harass  the 
Jews.  An  earlier  date  than  the  sixth  century  is  not 
suggested  either  hy  the  general  course  of  history  or 
by  the  character  the  surviving  documents.  F.  C. 
Burldtt's  art.  in  Joum.  if  Th.  Studies,  2183^,  con- 
tains a  fidl  Ubiiography  (tf  the  Christian  Palestinian 
literature. 


IIL  Coptic  and  other  Vbbsions 
Egypt  is  the  stronghold  of '  non-Western'  texts.  The 
aa.  Confcla  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Egyptian 
tranidaUttn-  ^^'O""  therefore  a  problem  of  con- 
^^^T™^'  siderable  interest  for  the  g«teral  history 
of  the  text  of  the  NT. 
In  Egjrpt  '  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long 
time  confined  within  the  limits  a  single  city,  whidi 
was  itself  a  foreign  colony ;  and  till  the  close  of  the 
second  century  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  '  were  the 
only  prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the 
number  was  increased  to  twenty  by  his  successM 
Heracles,  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people  dis- 
tinguished by  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,  entertained 
the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance';  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  wiA  an 
Egyptian  who  had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  sacred  animals  of  his  country.  As  soon, 
indeed,  as  Christianity  ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of 
those  barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing  impulsion ;  the 
cities  of  Egypt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts 
of  Tbebais  swarmed  with  hermits. ' '  The  date  here 
assigned  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  country  is 
borne  out  by  the  Life^of  S.  Pachomius  (§  i),  whicA 
puts  ihe  repentance  of  the  nations  as  coming  to  pass 
after  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin. 
Pachonitis,  the  fbtmder  of  organised  monastic  Ufe,  bom 


1  The  Sin^  leaves  are  published  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  Cat.  ^ 
Sifriae  MSS,  App.  pp.  Ti8-iao.  The;  exactly  agree  in  site  arid 
character  with  the  tetvcs  of  Land's  Pttr^oUta»tia  rtetniifr. 

*  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  189433  a.d. 

*  Bury'sGnMMi,  tta,  fdlowing  Entydiiiu (.dmM^  1333) and 
Grig.  C/ft.  1 7S7. 
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in  385,  was  converted  early  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
established  the  Tabennitic  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt 
in  323.  Such  a  community  could  not  long  be  without 
the  Scriptures  in  the  veniRcnlar,  so  that  the  earliest 
version  in  Egyptian  cannot  be  later  than  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century. 

There  is  very  little  reason  for  facing  it  much  earlier. 
The  notices  in  Eus.  HE  S41  of  the  '  Egyptian '  Alex- 
andrians who  suffered  during  the  Decian  persecution 
contain  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  formed  a  separate 
community,  with  a  translated  Bible  and  Liturgy.  The 
Life  of  S.  Antony  is  generally  quoted  as  implying  the 
existence  of  a  Coptic  version  in  the  third  century  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  may  be  built  upon  the 
details  of  the  early  part  of  Antony's  career,  as  related 
by  his  biographer.'  The  evidence  <rf  the  PiitU  Sophia 
also  is  indecisive  as  to  date.  The  Pistil  Sophia  is  a 
Gnostic  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,' 
which  survives  in  a  very  ancient  Sahidic  MS.'  Most  of 
the  allusions  in  it  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
loose  and  parafdirastic.  Bat  several  of  the  Psalms  are 
qtioted  iy  itKmber  in  full,  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
Sahidic  version.  We  cannot,  however,  certainly  infer 
from  this  that  Sahidic  is  the  original  language  of  the 
book.  The  Sahidic  version  must  be  older  than  the 
PiiHs  Sophia  as  we  have  it ;  but  the  Psalms  in  questi<«i, 
which  are  all  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various  ^mtles 
to  iUustnte  the  Gnostk  teaching  of  Jesus,  may  have  been 
added  hf  the  Sahidic  translate  with  the  view  of  com- 
mending the  book  to  orthodox  readers ;  their  strict 
fidelity  to  the  biblical  text  shows  quite  a  different  spirit 
from  the  free  invention  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

As  many  as  five  or  six  Ci^ic  dialects  have  been 
distinguished  by  modem  scholars ;  but  from  the  point 
__  —       of  view  of  textual  criticism  the  Oaptic 


Tsnloiu. 


versions  foil   into  three   divisions : — the 


Sahidic,  the  Fayyitmtc,  and  the  Bohairic. 
The  Sahidic  {Sa'idic)  is  the  version  of  Upper  Egypt  (in 
Arabic  ef-$dtd)  \  it  was  formerly  sometimes  called  the 
Thebaic  version.  The  FayyQmic  versitm,  formerly 
called  *  Bashmoric,'  is  represented  chiefly  by  documents 
coining  from  the  Fayyam ;  to  this  version  belong  also 
the  biUical  fragments  in  the  '  Middle  Egyptian ' 
dialect,  as  in  text  they  agree  with  the  FayyQmic, 
whatever  the  relation  between  the  dialects  may  be. 
The  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  MS  of  the  Catholic 
epp.  in  the  'Akhmimic'  dialect  must  be  reckoned 
among  Sahidic  authorities  for  a  similar  reason.  Some 
of  the  more  ancient  Sahidic  MSS  are  Grseco-Egyptian 
biUnguals,  the  Greek  occupying  the  page  on  the  Idt 
hand  of  the  open  book. 

The  version  now  in  ecclesiastical  use  among  all  the 
Copts,  or  Christian  Egyptians,  is  called  scholars 
the  'Bohairic'  This  version  was  formerly  named 
'  Coptic '  and  *  Memphitic ' ;  but  the  latter  term  is  now 
knows  to  be  inaccurate,  whilst  '  Coptic '  is  equally 
applicable  to  Sahidic  or  any  other  Egyptian  dialecL 
The  term  Bohairic  comes  from  the  Coptic  Grammar  of 
Athanasius,  Kshopof  Cos(A'J;}  in  the  lliebaid  during  the 
eleventh  centiu?.  Athanasius  recognised  three  dialects, 
vit.,  "Cairene  Coptic,  which  is  also  that  of  Upper 

1  Antony  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  356.  The  received 
date  of  hu  birth,  viz.  aw  a.d.,  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
tact  that  shortly  before  nil  death  tie  claimed  to  be  105  years 
old,  but  luch  statements  from  the  mouth  of  illiterate  men  are 
rarely  to  be  trusted.  S.  Aotonv  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  could  not  sjiealc  Greek.  '  \Ay  book,'  he  is  reported  lo  have 
said,  '  mji  book  11  thr  Book  of  Nature  ft  ^vit  tw  ftyavimi), 
and  that  is  present  whenever  I  wish  to  read  the  words  of  God 
(Evagrius,  ap.  Migne,  40 1249)^  TKe  statements  in  the  Life  of 
S.  Antony  ^1  a  and  3),  even  if  we  accept  the  detail*  of  the 
story,  imply  no  more  Vaxti  that  tive  Uclattd  iayinfi  of  Jesus 
were  forcibly  brought  10  S.  Antony's  mind,  and  upon  these  he 
built  his  wtiole  theological  system.  Many  illiterate  Roman 
Catholics,  whn  may  have  never  heard  the  Gospels  except  in 
Latin,  know  that  Christ  said  '  Sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor,'  and  '  Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,' 

^SeeHamack,  TU  t\x.%tiAff.  \  ktnAWnoM^  PUtit  Si^a. 

>  Both  Hamack  uid  Amtimeau  hold  that  Greek  was  the 
original  bnguace  of  the  Pittit  Stphi*. 
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Egypt ;  Bohairic  Coptic,  which  is  named  from  the 
Bohaira  ;  and  Bushmuric  Coptic,  which  is  named  Crom 
the  Bushmdr.'^  The  Bushmtiric  dialect  hod  already 
died  oat  in  the  time  of  Atbanauus,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Bible  had  ever  been  translated  into  it 
The  'Bohaira'  {i.e.,  'Lake')  is  not,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  the  Arabic  for  Lower  Egypt  {el  •  Wajh  ei-Ba^ri) 
or  for  the  Egyptian  sea-coast ;  it  is  a  district  near 
.Alexandria  between  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  W.  arm  of 
the  Nile.^  The  Bohairic  version  is  therefore  almost 
certainly  of  Alexandrian  origin.  The  dialect  in  which 
it  is  vmtten  became,  later,  the  ecclesias/ua/  language 
of  Cairo ;  but  this  change  occurred  only  after  Coptic 
had  ceased  to  be  the  speech  (tf  the  people  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  it  was  probably  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  Coptic  patriarch  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

The  earliest  surviving  codices  of  the  Bohairic  NT  of 
which  the  date  is  known  with  certainty  are  of  the 
twelfth  century,  though  some  fragments  are  probaUy  as 
early  as  the  ninth."  They  are  often  accompanied  by  an 
Arabic  translation ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  ■  Gneco- 
Bohairic  MS.  All  appear  to  [wesent  the  same  type  of 
text,  the  chief  variation  being  the  presence  cr  absence 
of  certain  interpolations  derived  from  the  great  vulgates 
of  the  East— the  '  Antiodiian '  Gredt  text  and  the 
Peshi{ta.* 

The  Bohairic  veraon  was  known  in  Europe  for  a 
considerable  period  before  any  form  of  the  SaMdic  It 
.       .    was  long  assumed  to  have  been  the 
nfJ^iff^d  earliest  version  of  the  NT  in  any 
^^^^l!™^  Egyptian  dialect,  and  this  opinion  is  still 
^^^^      maintained — e.^.,  by  A.  C.  Headlam 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  Scrivener's  '  Introduction. '  Many 
scholars,  however,  consider  the  Bohairic  to  be  an 
altogether  later  recension.    The  most  thoroughgcHne 
exponent  of  this  view  is  Guidi,  whose  argument  in  the 
Nachrichtm  von  der  JC.   Go.  der  IViisensciafia, 
Gtittingen,  1889,  pp.   49-53,  is  reproduced   in  tbe 
following  paragraphs. 

Guidi  considers  that  tbe  use  of  the  various  CqMic 
dialects  as  literary  languages  was  in  great  part  a  re- 
action against  the  tamga  Greek  dement  The  true 
Egyptians  hated  foreigners  and  Alexandrians,  and  the 
diffu»on  ef  Christianity  would  be  favoured  rather  than 
retarded  by  the  dislike  of  the  Imperial  Roman  authority 
which  was  persecuting  it.'  We  may  add  that  this 
dislike  did  not  cease  when  the  Empire  became 
Christian.  When  the  Emperors  were  Arian,  Egypt 
was  Orthodox ;  when  the  Emperors  became  Orthodox, 
Egjrpt  became  Monophysite. 

the  foreign  and  Greek  element  was  comparatively 
strong  in  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  but  in  Upper 
Egypt  it  was  weaker,  and  so  the  native  Egyptian 
characteristics  made  their  presence  felt  more  quickly 
there  in  any  new  movement.  Hence  it  is  that  the  first 
beginnings  of  Coptic  literature  are  found  in  Upper 
E^pt  {where  also,  for  analogous  reastms,  Celtic 
maintained  itself  as  a  living  longimge  longer  Ovai  in  the 
Delta).  These  early  products  of  Egy{Uian  Christianity, 
whether  originals  or  translations,  contain  a  purdy 
Egyptian  element.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  Pistil 
Sophia,  the  l^ce  papyrus,  and  oth^  Gnostic  writings, 
all  of  which  show  traces  of  the  ancient  beliefs  and 

t  The  original  Arabic  text  is  given  by  Quatieuihe. 
RicktTvkM,  ai.     A  later  form  of  Athanasius'  statement  b 

S'ven  by  Stem,  Z.f.  Mg.  Sprackt,  1603  (1878X  in  which  tbe 
□hairic  is  claimed  as  the  Cairene  dialect,  and  the  Sahidic  is 
said  not  to  be  current  N.  of  Minich.  El-BitikmAr,j\<A  BtukwiAr 
is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  district  near  Damietta  (V&I^Qt  1  &34). 
3  The  modern  Bekira  (\'dkflt  1  ^14}. 

>  In  lyord  Crawford's  Catena  (Wrharo  MS  lOsX  edited  by 
Lagarde,  the  eximsition  is  translated  from  Greek  writers ;  fant 
the  Gospel  text  is  that  of  the  Bohairic  version.  This  MS  b 
dated  eELB  a>d.   A  &csimile  is  given  in  Kenyon's  Imtrvdmctiam, 

-*  See  the  pasmget  in  square  brackets  in  Lagaide,  Die  Vier 
Evangtliem  mnMtdt  (1B64),  and  the  critical  notes  whi^  bdong 
to  tliMn. 

'  Diocletian's  action  in  Egypt  was  not  directed  ipi"^  tfaa 
Qiristians  alone  (cp  Gibbon,  1 363-3(5), 
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supendtinis  of  heathea  Egypt  The  school  of  thought 
represented  these  writings  is  quite  out  of  touch  writh 
the  nthodox  Christianity  of  ihe  Greek  church  of 
Alexandria,  and  would  not  long  be  content  to  have  the 
Scriptures  only  in  Greek.  Thus  the  Sahidic  version  is 
probably  of  considerable  andquity ;  it  can  be  traced 
back,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  early  port  of  the  fourth 
century. 

To  allow  the  national  Coptic  dement  to  come  to  the 
front  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  was  less  powerful  than 
in  Upper  Egjrpt  and  where  the  centre  of  government 
and  of  the  church  was  situated,  required  a  longer  interval 
of  time.  la  the  end,  however,  it  was  remarkably 
helped  by  the  Monophysite  heresy.  It  is  well  known 
that  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  (51 8  A.  D. ) 
and  (he  repression  of  the  heresy  in  Syria,  Egypt  became 
the  true  home  of  Monophysitism.  From  that  time 
Egyptian  Christianity  detached  itself  more  and  more 
from  Bysantine  Christianity  and  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  these  changed  conditions  there  grew  up  a  new 
Ctqttic  literature  written  in  Bohairic  (the  Coptic  dialect 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria],  comprising 
translations  of  the  KUe  from  the  Greek  and  of  many 
otherwritings.  It  was  probably  at  the  same  period  that 
popular  Egyptian  legends,  such  as  the  death  of  Joseph, 
were  adapted  into  Bohairic  from  the  Sahidic' 

Coptic  is  generally  supposed  to  have  become  a 
literary  language  somewhat  earlier ;  but  that  is  not 
snppwted  by  historical  evidence,  nor  can  it  be  proved 
from  the  documents  we  possess.  Tliese  show  us  that 
down  to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  century  the  official 
written  language  of  Egypt  was  Greek.  With  this 
accords  the  Eact  that  the  most  ancient  writings  connected 
with  Egyptian  Christianity — the  original  of  the  Bruce 
pftpjrrus,  the  Life  of  S.  Macarius,  the  Rules  of  S. 
Pachomius,  etc. — were  alt  in  Greek.  Antony  did  not 
know  Greek ;  yet  the  Coptic  letters  attributed  to  him 
and  published  by  Mingaretli  (pp.  198,  aoi)  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek.* 

An  additional  reason  for  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
Bohairic  version  and  literature  is  the  rapid  decay  both 
of  the  Coptic  language  and  of  Christianity  in  Lower 
Egypt  after  the  Arab  invasion.  By  the  tenth  century 
Co[nic  was  almost  as  dead  a  language  in  the  Delu  as 
Greek  (see  Schwartse,  Co^.  Gram.  10),  though  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Makrid,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Snfaidic  dialect  was  still  used  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
entire  absence  of  native  exegetical  literature  is  also  in- 
consistent with  the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  Bohairic. 
la  Lagarde's  Catena  more  than  thirty  '  Fathers '  are 
quoted — all  Greek.  Can  one  imagine  (to  take  a 
parallel  from  another  Eastern  church)  a  Syriac  Catena 
on  the  Gospels  without  one  extract  from  E{rfiraim  or 
Philoxeous  or  Jacob  of  SerQg  ? 

The  three  chief  forms  of  the  Egyptian  NT— the 
Sahidic,  the  FayyQmic,  and  the  Bohairic.  are  not 
_         independent.      A   comparisoa   of  the 

mmI^  passages  where  all  three  forms  are  extant 
brinp  to  light  three  peculiarities  <rf  the 
OOmpKTM.  Boiiairic: 

I.  Greater  faithfulness  ta  the  Greek.  The  Bohairic 
contains  a  represenUtion  of  nearly  all  the  particles  of 
the  original,  which  are  often  omitted  by  the  other 
Egyptian  versions ;  it  also  often  reverts  to  the  Greek 
order  of  the  words. 

a,  A  different  choice  Gr»i  toords  to  be  transliter- 
ated. The  Bohairic  is  especially  distinguished  by 
vernacular  renderings  for  abstract  substantives. 
Perhaps  wwds  such  as  ■wiara.  x<*P">  fo^a,  ifowrio, 
bad  acquired  a  heretical  and  '  Gnostic '  signification, 

3,  Where  the  Bohairic  follows  a  dijirent  Greeh 
reading  from  the  others  it  is  almost  aliaays  a  specifically 
'Alexandrian'  reading.  The  textual  character  of  the 
Bcdiuric  thus  fits  in  with  the  date  assigned  to  it  by 

1  Sm  F.  Robimoo,  CofOe  Afee.  CosptU,  T.  and  S.  4  s,  p.  xvi 

*  Guiiii,  51. 
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Gnidi.  Its  diief  allies  are  Cod.  Reghis  (L)  of  the 
Gospels,  a  MS  probably  written  in  Egypt  in  the  e^th 

century,  and  among  the  Fathers  not  so  much  Clement 
and  Origen  as  Cyiil  of  Alexandria. 

In  all  this  a  close  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  Harcleao 
Syriac,  itself  the  work  of  a  Monophysite  living  near 
Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  great  diJftnnce  between  the  general  type  of  GredE 
text  represented  by  the  Bohairic  and  by  the  Hardean  is 
due  rather  to  the  difference  of  their  ancestry  than  to 
their  final  revision. 

The  FayyQmic  version  occupies  a  very  peculiar 
position  between  the  Sahidic  and  the  Bohairic.  In  the 
Pauline  epistles,  indeed,  the  Bohairic  separates  itself  so 
much  fivm  the  other  two  as  practically  to  become  an 
independent  versitm ;  but  in  the  Gospds  the  FayyQmic 
stands  much  nearer  the  Bohairic.  The  general  turn  of 
the  sentences  and  the  Egyptian  vocabulary  are  the  same 
in  both  versions,  though  the  FayyQmic  is  careless  of  the 
connecting  particles  of  the  Greek,  which  here  as  else- 
where have  been  industriously  supplied  in  the  Bohairic. 
la  essentials,  therefore,  the  official  Bohairic  receitsion 
preserves  in  the  Gospels  an  Egyptian  text  somewhat 
older  than  itself.  UDfortunateiy,  the  date  of  the 
FayyQmic  version  is  unknown,  and  its  rdatton  to  the 
Sahidic  obscure.' 

The  '  Antiochian '  Greek  text  seems  never  to  have 
influenced  Egypt — at  least  not  before  the  tenth  century. 
Freedom  from  spedfically  Antiochian  readit^  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  forms  <^  the  Egyptian  NT.  Tlie 
relation  of  the  E^^tiui  versions  to  the  '  Western '  text 
is  more  complicated.  All  ^yptian  texts  are  pre- 
dominantly non  -  Western  ;  but  a  few  very  striking 
'  Westo-n '  readings  and  interpolations  are  found  in  the 
Sahidic,'  yet  not  as  a  rule  those  which  were  most  widely 
spread  in  later  texts.'  In  Acts  also,  there  is  in  the 
Sahidic  a  decided  '  Western '  element ;  but  it  is  no 
means  so  huge  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  margin  of 
the  Hardean  Syriac  BUss  (p.  29)  puts  the  Sahidic 
among  the  numerous  '  mixed '  texts  of  Acts,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  had  this  character  from  the  beginning. 

Even  more  interest  attaches  to  the  many  readings 
where  the  Sahidic  supports  K  or  B,  <»-  both,  where  these 
great  MSS  stand  almost  alone.'  Here  again,  the 
vmion  must  faithfiilfy  have  preserved  its  original  form, 
as  these  reatUngs  are  usually  found  also  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Grseco-^hidic  bilinguals.^  We  learn,  therefore, 
from  the  evidmce  of  the  Sahidic  version  that  a  text 
similar  in  essentials  to  that  of  K  and  B,  though  slig^lly 
more  '  Western '  in  character,  was  curroit  in  Egypt 
about  the  b^rming  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  full  Greek  canon  is  represented  both  in  the 
Sahidic  and  the  Bohairic ;  but  the  Apocalypse  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  non-canonical,  and  is  never 
bound  up  in  the  MSS  vrith  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Acts  is 
placed  the  Catholic  epistles.  In  the  Pauline  epistles, 
Hebrews  follows  2  Thess.  in  Bohairic  MSS ;  but  io  the 
Sahidic  and  the  FayyQmic  it  follows  2  Cor. 

t  A  curious  point  of  contact  between  FayyQmic  and  Bohairic 
MSS  u  that  the  same  cootiactions  for  *  Lord '  and  '  God '  are 
found  in  both,  whilst  in  Sahidic  the  words  are  always  written  out 
in  fulL 

3  Prominent  amotw  them  is  the  interpolation  about  the  great 
stone  in  Uc  SS53,  with  whidi  ic  connected  the  lon^  form  of 
Lk.  84 1  a.  The  only  wxi-Egypttan  evidence  for  this  reading  is 

Dc. 

*  B.g-,  '  Nineue^  for  the  name  of  the  rich  man  u>  Lk.1619; 
comp.°ii]e  Fincus  diues*  in  de  Patch.  Comf.  S65,  aitd  'Flnees 
iiunisericordis  diuitis '  in  PriseiUiait,  gi. 

*  E.g.,  MLSi4(om.  *I«awiR);  ML  es<add.  i  0*6t). 

■  See,  e.e.,  Lk.  10  a4  28  34?  36  Jn.  8  S7,  in  the  fragments  pub- 
lished by  Amtiineau  (JV.  et  Exir.  84).  It  should  be  noticed  that 
GrKCO-Sahidic  bilinsualt  are  generally  written  with  two  columns 
on  a  page,  the  Greek  occupying  the  whole  of  the  vtrto  and  the 
Sahiaic  the  recto,  so  that  of  the  fourcoturans  visible  at  the  open 
mige,  the  two  on  the  lefi  ore  Greek,  and  the  two  on  the  right  arc 
Egypuan.  TIm  Greek  and  the  Sahidic  agree  column  for 
coTiuan,  but  not  line  for  line,  and  ibe  two  sides  of  the  codex  now 
and  thai  support  dil&reni  rmdings— .,  in  Jn.  633,  the  Sahidic 
dde  ofTteadiiTavMi  with  MD  against  iu  own  Greek. 
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In  an  oiticte  of  thii  kind  it  k  alntoct  inpoMibk  to  indicUe 
the  printed  texti  of  the  NT  in  the  varioui  Egyptwn  dialecu, 
which  (apart  from  eariy  edition*,  now  antiquated)  lie  acattered 
in  peri«>dicala  Mich  as  the  ZtiUchrift  fUr  AeryftUckd  Sprvckt. 
ComplM*  list*  of  editions  and  MSS  will  be  fouod  in  Scrivener 
(4th  ed.  [hy  A.  C  Headlam]),  3  lofr'iii,  197-136,  >40-tu-  For 
the  oOicial  Bohairic  by  Mr  the  bex  •dltioo  u  the  Onotd  teat 
«dited  with  munbrtion  Bnd  critical  upantus  W  G.  HlqtiMrl 
fd.  L^Goveb,i89B;vol.iiLActtai>dEpiKhs(ihottly). 

The  fint  mention  of  an  Armenian  church  dates  from 
the  episci^te  erf  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (248-365), 
concerning  whom  E^usebiua  relates  that 


he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Armenians, 
and  that  their  bishop  was  named 
Menizanes.  (3elzer  {Die  AnfSnge  d<r  armmischen 
Kireke)  believes  that  this  community  lived  in  Azerbaij&n  ; 
biU  in  axtj  case  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  it  was 
erangelised  by  Syriac-speaking  miasioiiaries,  and  that 
hs  ecclesiastical  langu^  was  Sjrrtac  An  Armenian 
version  does  not  appear  till  much  later.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  work  to  Isaac  and  Mesrob  400) ;  but,  as 
Armitage  Robiruon  remarks,  the  accounts  '  combine  a 
certain  conflict  of  assertion  with  a  suspiciotis  &mily 
VOaaeu'  {Euthalianaja).  He  adds:  'One  bet  which 
seems  to  stand  out  distinctly  after  the  pemsal  of  these 
puzzling  statements  is  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  trans* 
lating  the  Scriptures  into  Armenian  were  based  on  Syriac 
codices,'  and  goes  on  to  show  (pp.  76-91)  that  there 
are  still  unmistakable  traces  of  the  primitive  renderings 
from  tiw  Syriac  in  the  existing  Armenian  Vulgate.  The 
Syriac  text  which  was  employed  vras  not  the  Peshitta 
but  the  Old  Syriac.  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
Epistles.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  this 
primitive  version  was  thoroughly  revised  from  the  (Sreek, 
so  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  can  recognise 
the  original  groundwork.  The  Greek  text  by  which  the 
revision  was  made  was  apparently  not  the  Antiochian, 
but  one  akin  to  BK ;  the  readings  of  the  Armenian  u^icb 
are  attested  neither  by  Syr.vt  nor  tqr  BM  are  very  few 
and  may  have  come  from  chance  corruption  in  later 
times.  > 

The  only  critical  edition  of  the  Armenian  version  is 
that  of  Zohrab  (NT,  Venice,  1789).  A  useful  abstract 
of  the  native  traditions  about  the  Armenian  version,  with 
lists  of  some  ancient  MSS,  is  to  be  found  in  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare's  article  in  Scrivener  (4th  ed.  2 148-154). 

Old  Aimeraan  MSS  of  the  Gospel*  usually  omii  [Mk.]  169-ao 
altogether ;  ihoce  which  retain  the  verses  make  a  break  at  r.  8, 


in  989  A.I).,  whkh  contain*  the  disputed  verges  with  the  rubric 
ArUUm  Eritw  ('Of  the  Presbyter  Ariition'J.  A  photograidi 
of  the  pam  containing  Mk.lGsJ':  i*  given  in  Swcte's  5'/.  Mark, 
p.  civ.  The  inference  is  that  the  scribe  of  the  MS,  or  of  its 
archetype,  had  access  to  a  tradition  that  Aristion,  the  friend  of 
P^tia*  mentioned  m  Euseb.  HE  8  39,  was  the  man  who  added 
the  verses  at  the  end  of  the  second  CospeL  This  would  seem 
to  be  some  fifty  years  too  early,  if  other  indicatioiu  arc  to  be 
trusted.  In  any  case,  the  readings  of  the  codex  should  be  pub- 
Ushed  in  full,  asaloneamcoc  Old  Arraeiuan  MSS  it  contains  the 
story  of  the  Woman  taken  hi  Adultery,  bat  in  a  form  qoite 
different  from  any  other  authority  (Conyfaaaie  in  Ei^onUr, 
Dec.  1895). 

The  version  in  Ge'ez,  the  clasucal  language  of  the 
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Abyssiaians,  is  usually  cited  as  the  'jEthio|HC.'  At^- 
ST  Bthfonle  ''"'^  Christianity  b  said  to  go  beck  into 

wmS^    the  f<Hirtb  century ;  but  the  existti^ 

^^"^  version  is  not  older  than  the  fifth  or  the 
sixth  century.  The  translation  was  from  the  Gredt; 
but  it  has  been  proved  by  Guidi  (Z«  Traduxiimi  dq[U 
Evangelii  in  Arabo  e  in  Etiopico,  Rome,  1888)  that 
many  of  the  existing  MSS,  which  are  aU  very  late, 
represent  later  revisions  made  from  the  mediaeTal  Arable 
text  current  in  Alexandria.^ 

A  few  traces  survive  of  a  yet  older  Ethiopic  verson 
of  the  Gosp^,  made  from  the  Syriac.  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Armenian  ver»on.  The  Arunaic  coloining  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Ethiopic  NT  has  been  pointed  out  bgr 
Gildem«5ter  (Tischendorf  s  NT  3B95  note),  and  the 
text  now  and  again  agrees  with  Syr.  vt  against  almost 
all  other  authorities,  though  it  usually  follows  the  Greek 
or  the  Arabic.  Thus  in  Mk.  IO50  it  reads  ivipaK^ 
for  dTd^Xi^,  supp<Mied  only  tqr  cod.  565  and  by  Ss, 
[not  by  the  Diatessanm). 

The  Ethiopic  NT  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1548-9 ; 
this  edition  was  repeated  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and 
has  been  carefully  rendered  into  Latin  (C.  A,  Bode, 
Bnmswidc,  1753).  Another  edition  was  prepared  bj 
T.  Pell  Piatt  for  the  ftitisb  and  Foreign  BiUe  Sodeqr 
in  1830. 

The  remaining  veruons  of  tlie  NT  are  ttf  much  less 
importance  for  the  text.    The  Gothic  version  dates  from 
-  the  midtUe  of  the  fourth  century.    It  is  the 

^  U'l^ilas  { Wulfiia.  *  LitUe  Wolf), 
the  apostle  <rf  the  Goths,  and  so  is  the 
earliest  surviving  literature  in  any  Teutonic  langu^ei 
Ul[^ilas  worked  among  the  Goths  of  the  Danubian 
Provinces ;  but  the  surviving  dociunents  all  appear  to 
belong  to  N.  Italy  and  the  age  d  the  Ostrogoths  or 
even  of  the  Lombard  conquest.  Of  the  NT  we  have 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  epistles  (except  Hebrews),  bnt 
with  many  gaps,  well  edited  from  MSS  of  about  the 
sixth  century. 

The  Gothic,  unlike  the  Armenian  and  the  Ethiopic,  ha*  hardly 
any  link  of  connection  with  tlie  great  anIc-Nicene  versions  and 
so  for  critical  purposes  is  of  less  ^'alue.  For  the  influence  of  the 
Gothic  on  some  late  Old  Latin  lexu  see  above,  J  16.  The  MS  of 
Ronuuis  cited  as  gut  (or  guti^)  is  a  Latino-Goihic  bilingual ; 
the  Latin  appears  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Gothic  texL 
Here  and  there  the  Gothic  MSS  *eem  to  have  taken  over  O. 
Latin  readings  Lk.  1  3),  in  the  sanw  way  thai  tbc  Latin 
cod.yhas  been  influenced  by  the  Gothic 

The  OtcrgiaM(pr  Ihrriau^wti^aa  shows  ^^nsof  having  been 
originally  i^de  from  the  Old  Syriac,  like  its  sister  the  Armenian 
(F.  C.  Conybeare  in  Amter.  Joum.  «/  TkeoUa 
S9.  OUwr  1  §83  ff:y    The  Slaocmic  version,  </  the  niuh 

wmImm  century,  is  made  from  the  Gieek  and  is  too  late  10 
represent  any  ancient  type  of  text  not  otherwise 
preserved.  Arabic  versions  from  the  Sytiac  and  the  Greek  can 
ne  traced  back  to  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  century ;  bat  the 
current  Arabic  i*  essentially  a  translation  of  the  Bohairic  Coptk, 
interpolated  fran  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Vulgates.  It*  sole 
claim  to  our  attention  here  is  that  Guidi  has  recognised  it  as  the 
source  from  which  the  far  earlier  Ethiopic  ha*  been  corrupted. 

Just  as  in  the  East  late  version*  were  made  from  tbe  Greek  and 
Syriac  Vulgates,  so  in  the  We*t  there  are  various  translation*  into 
Atiglo-Saxoa,  Frankisfa,  etc.,  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  All  these 
■coondary  translations  contribiUe  nothing  for  tbe  critscisiB  of  tbe 
orifinal  text  the  NT  becauM  die  Greek,  I«iia,  and  Syriac 
VuTgatct  can  be  accuiatety  caDHmcted  from  cariier  antboniieL 


II.  OLD  TESTAMENT 


A.  The  Massoretic  Text 


All  MSS  of  the  Hebrew  OT  are  copies,  more  or  less 
loll  and  amirate,  of  a  single  critical  edition  commonly 
■mmmmim^Aa  '^^^  ' Massofetic  Tcxt."  This 
^^Ij^l"™- edition,  like  oihar  critical  works,  con- 
tains  a  T ext.  a  Punctuation,  and  Notes. 
'Massora'  means  tradition,  and  the  unknown  editing  only 
profess  to  give  the  traditional  text,  as  it  was  traditionally 
recited  in  the  synagogue.   The  date  of  the  Massoretic 
edition  must  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  fifth  and 

1  B^.,  in  Mt.  1  -J-*  the  Armenian  has  iai^  with  BM,  agunst 
th*  Antiochian  Gredc  text  on  the  one  band,  and  tdl  forms  of  the 
Syriac  on  the  other. 
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the  eighth  century  of  our  era.  Jerome  knew  nothing  of 
any  system  of  vocalisation  in  Hebrew  MSS  ;  the  present 
system  must  liave  been  introdiKed  later  than  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  an  infixior  limit  is  set  by 
tbe  existence  of  Massoretic  codioes  as  old  as  the  ninth 
century.*  (On  the  Samaritan  text  ot  the  Pentateuch 
sees  45.) 

1  Possibly  a  reminisceitce  of  tUs  revirion  hu  been  prmrved 
in  the  Eneomium  of  Abba  Sf'n—^  published  by  Lodolf  in  1691 
Coitmemtaritu,  p.  aa^ 

3  Systems  of  vocalisation  sinular  in  prindple  are  now  used  few 
Syriac  and  clasucal  Arabic  All  three  systems  must  have  a 
common  origin,  and  may  have  been  indirectly  a  result  of  the 
MohammedaaconqueKud  the  consaonent  spwadnf  tbaAnJiic 
languaga  fai  a  vu^ariied  form,   ficun  tba  aeventh  ceutuiy 
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X.  The  Tiatt  of  the  Massoretic  edition  consists  of  the 
consonants  of  die  Hebrew  (cp  Wkiung,  §  7),  which 
are,  however,  divided  into  words. 

According  to  the  Jewish  view  this  alone  11 '  Scripture,'  and  in 
theory  it  i*  complete  by  itself  without  further  punctuation  or 
vocaliMtioD.  The  extant  MSS,  none  of  which  ore  older  than 
the  ninth  oenttiiy,  give  the  consonantal  text  adopted  by  the 
Maasotetes  with  great  fidelity;  thiouf[bout  the  forty -eight 
chapters  <J  EKlcielonly  sixteen  real  variations  occur  between  a 
moaern  edition  based  ultimately  on  Western  MSS  and  the 
'Codex  B^>yIomcus  Petropolitanus '  (gi6  A.D.X  *  newly  dts- 
coverod  MS  of  wholly  Eastern  ancestry.  Yet,  as  will  be  ^own 
later,  this  consonantal  text  is  frequently  corrupt,  so  that  the 
agreenient  of  our  MSS  only  enables  us  to  reconstruct  their 
common  exemplar  and  aSofda  no  proof  whatever  that  tUs 
exempkr  faithRilIy  niiweMiiUjd  the  lost  anpnal  as  it  left  the 
author's  hands. 

The  leather  rolls  used  in  the  synagogue  contain  no  vocalisa- 
tion ;  but  their  full  agreement  wilh  the  pointed  codices  proves 
that  tbey  also  are  only  transcripts  of  the  official  Massoretic  text. 

2.  The  Massoretic  Punttitation  serves  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  omsider  the  douUe  purpose  of  vocalisa- 

„  —  .  tioo  and  accentuation.  Each  word  is 
provided  with  '  points'  and  one  or  more 
■  accents*  the  points  indicating  the  vowels  that  are  to  be 
supplied  to  each  tetter,  whilst  the  accents  indicate  the 
inflections  of  the  voice,  telling  the  reader  what  pause,  if 
any,  is  to  be  made  on  the  word,  and  thus  forming  a 
complete  system  oS  punctuation  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  term.  These  additional  signs  also  are  given  with 
considerable  accuracy  in  the  MSS,  though  there  is  a 
certain  amount  ci  variation  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate 
accents. 

The  value  of  the  whole  system  as  a  kind  of  gram- 
matical commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  So  well  is  the  vocalisation  carried 
out,  that  there  are  very  few  places  where  the  text  can  be 
emended  by  altering  the  points  and  lea^iqr  the  con- 
sonants as  they  stand  In  fact,  the  Massoretic  pointing 
may  even  be  used  as  a  means  of  discovering  errors  in 
the  text.  The  Massoretes  did  not  make  a  criUcal 
reviaon;  they  only  supplied  traditional  vowels  to  the 
traditional  consonantal  text ;  where  the  consonantal 
text  was  corrupt,  really  suitable  vowels  could  not  be 
placed.  As  a  genoal  rule,  therefore,  anomalous  point- 
ing in  our  Hebrew  text  is  a  sign  that  the  consonants  are 
wrong.i  The  chief  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  places 
where  theological  or  national  prejudice  appears  to  have 
influenced  the  punctuation.  Even  there,  however,  the 
false  readings  are  hardly  ever  novelties;  they  are  the 
perpetuation  of  old  and  popular  errors.* 

3.  In  addition  to  text  and  punctuation  the  Mas- 
soretic edition  includes  critical  Notes,  whidi  occupy 

the  margins  of  our  copies.  Some  of  theK 
notes  draw  attention  to^anomaliesy>f  vocali- 
sation, or  what  might  seem  to  be  such,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  same  purpose  that  we  express  by  putting  sic  after  a 
word  ;  others  form  part  of  a  vast  system  of  '  marginal 
references'  and  computations  intended  to  preserve  the 
^i^olute  integrity  of  the  Massoretic  standard.*  For 
tettual  criticism,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  these 
notes  deal  with  passt^^  where  the  Massoretes  against 
thdr  usual  custom  have  deserted  the  reading  of  the  texL 
Not  that  even  in  such  cases  tbey  have  dared  to  change 
the  written  Word  {KitiOM.) ;  the  consonantal  text  re- 
other  systems  of  partial  vocalisation,  such  as  cbe  iotiodtictioa  of 
ihe'nutres  lecticmis'and  in  Syiiac  the  diacritical  point,  had 
been  employed  in  Semitic  wriiii^  where  a  purely  consonantal 
alphabet  had  been  found  too  ambiguous. 

^  lllnstrationsof  tbisslatement  willbefoond,  Cif.,  in  Dl.SSat 
I  S.  l6  9  Is.  06  (7),  Bzek.38i9  Mi.  2s. 

S  Thus  the  Hebrew  oath  was  by  the  \i&  of  the  person  swcm 
by  it-g;  Gen.  42 15^  Amos  8 14) ;  but  in  swearing  by  the  true 
God  this  is  altered  into  a  predication  of  His  Beins.  Hence  the 
impossible  mixed  formula  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  b_y  the  life  of 
thy  soul'  (i  Sam,  !03,  etc.).  But  this  mixed  form  is  as  old  as 
the  Targum.     For  other  instances,  see  cot.  5039. 

■  Some  of  these  lists  and  calculations  form  separate  works, 
such  a*  the  tract  OMa,  and  are  no  dodht  in  iHut  older  than  the 
written  vowel-points  mA  the  Massoretic  eoitioQ.  For  a  full 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  Masnretic  Notes  see 
Wellhausen-Bleek,  EiiUnhMf,  1 177. 
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mains  imaltaed,  but  the  vowels  supplied  to  it  are 
those  of  the  emended  consonantal  text,  which  appears 
only  on  the  margin,  followed  the  wend  Klri  ('  to  be 
read '). 

A  certain  number  of  these  alterations  refer  to  the 
spelling  or  {xonimciation  of  grammatical  forms,  of  which 
the  Kitk^k  has  trften  preserved  the  older  type,  especially 
in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Danid  and  Ezra.  But 
where  it  is  a  question  of  real  variation  of  reading  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ktthtth  was  timidy  supposed 
to  be  corrupt,  and  the  KM  was  a  more  or  less  succettful 
conjectural  emsrtdation.  Thus  we  come  to  the  very 
important  conclusion  that  the  Massoretic  text  itself  is, 
in  parts  at  least,  ultimately  based  on  a  single  faulty  MS  ; 
when  we  find  in  Etek.  48 16  '  five  five  hundred '  in  the 
text,  mt  corrected,  but  with  a  marginal  note  to  read 
'  five '  only  once,  we  cannot  but  coodude  that  here  at 
any  rate  the  editors  had  been  reduced  to  following  a 
single  MS  in  which  'five'  had  been  vrritten  twice  over 
by  mistake.^ 

Few  scholars  will  suppose  that  the  Klri  readings 
cover  all  the  corrupt  passages  in  the  Hetn'ew  text. 
Th^  are  simply  the  passages  where  the  mistake  was 
moat  patent  and  the  remedy  nearest  at  hand.  It  is 
only  likdy  that  we  should  find  corruptions  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  Jews,  literature  written  in  a  dead 
language  and  relating  to  vanished  national  and  social 
conditions,  circulating  among  a  peo[de  whose  seats  of 
learning  were  again  and  again  broken  up  poUtical 
misfortunes  (see  fiuther,  %  66). 

But  in  whatever  conditiDn  the  text  onderiying  the  Mas- 1 
soretic  edition  may  be,  criticism  has  to  start  from  it;| 
The  direct  evidence  t^ces  us  no  farther,  and  the  onlj 
quarter  from  which  we  con  hope  for  an  improveme 
of  the  Hebrew  text  (apart  from  conjectural  emendatior 
is  the  study  of  the  ancient  versions.    From  these  wt 
may  aX  least  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the 
bade  to  the  second  or  the  tUrd  century  B.c: 

Snce  the  above  was  written  some  fragments  of 
papyrus,  containing  the  ten  commandments,  followed 
by  the  ShUmd  (Dt.  64/,)  in  Hetvew,  have  been  edited 
by  S.  A.  Cook  in  PSBA  (Jan.  1903).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  papyrus  and  the  very  remarkable  hand- 
writing, which  presents  striking  resemblances  with  the 
Palmyrene  character,  point  to  a  dote  not  later  than  the 
second  century  A.  D.  The  text  agrees  in  several  instances 
with  the  Septuagint  against  MT.  It  is  possiUe.  there' 
fore,  that  lurther  discoveries  may  one  day  enable  us 
directly  to  control  the  Massoretic  tntditkm. 

The  three  chief  pcnnted  editions  cS  the  Hebrew  text  are  the 
Bombeig  Folio,  pnblisbed  in  Venice  1535^  the  Mantua  Quarto 
with  Noni's  commentary  1743^  >n(l  the  octavo 
4S.  BattUU.  edition  of  Van  der  Hoo^t,  1705.    The  last  is 


die  paruit  of      ordinary  reprints.    The  Bom- 
fa  ben 

the  "f  argums,  a 

vast  collection  of  Massoretic  maroial  there  brought  together  for 


berg  editioa  is  the  work  of  RabU  Jacob  Sen  Ijlayyfm,  and 
contains,  besides  RaUnnical  commentaries  and  the  "TarK 
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the  first  time.  Of  modem  editions  that  of  Baer-Delitzsch  is  to 
be  noticed  for  its  correctness  and  the  fulness  of  its  Massoretic 
notes.  C.  D.  Ginsbutv  also  may  be  mention^ ;  bis  Mastora- 
(now  nearly  completed)  will  contain  the  entire  apparatus,  with 
indices. 

In  addition  to  canonical  Scripture  there  was  a  con- 
siderable body  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  literature  ;  but 
this  has  altogether  perished,  or  is  only  known  by  trans- 
lations into  Gredc,  etc  Sodi  for  instance  is  the  First 
Book  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Book  of  Enodi,  and 
others  (see  Apocrypha,  Apocalyptic). 

A  fragment  of  this  literature  in  the  original  Hebrew  was 
brought  to  light  in  1896  by  the  discovery  of  part  of  a  MS  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son     Sintch  (mv  jaX  commonly  called 

EfcUtiatiieut.'*  Fragments  of  other  MSS  have  been  discovered 
in  the  following  years.  It  is  still  diq)uted  to  what  extent  these 
MSS  preserve  the  ori^nal  text,  as  they  SMm  to  have  been 
corrected  in  places  to  agree  with  the  Syriac  and  with  the  Greek, 

1  In  any  given  variation  it  is  of  course  quite  likely  that  the 
copies  used  by  the  Massoretes  bad  not  fallen  into  the  error  fcr 
tile  first  time,  but  were  slavishly  repeating  the  ori^nally 
accidental  error  of  a  single  MS. 

*  See  ECCI.BS1AST1CV9,  |  4  ;  Sirach. 
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whiUt  in  other  jdace*  tha  new)y-i«ooTend  Hebrew  diffien  widely 
from  both  venioro.  See  Eccluiasticus,  |  4  X,  mnd  eipecially 
SiRACK.  The  extensive  miuioiu  between  the  Hebrew  MSS 
■nd  the  ancient  Greek  and  Syriac  veruons  ihow  the  dangen  to 
which  Hebrew  work*  were  expo*ed  in  trwumistion  unlen  arti* 
ficklly  preacrved  bjr  rules  men  u  those  obcerved  bv  the  Haa- 
WKiea ;  they  aha  lUuMnM  the  fteedon  used  bf  the  uwieats 
wbea  tramluinf  pro&ne  literamrt. 

B.  Vekuohs 

The  age  and  chancter  of  the  Ycrsions  of  the  OT  are 
BO  different  that  it  may  be  well  to  prefix  a  list  of  them,' 
-  -  arranged  roii^y  in  chrooological  order,- 

 ,  to  the  more  detailed  examitiattoa  which 

foUowa:- 

1.  The  Samaritan  {Heb.)  Pentateuch  (g  45)  and  the 
Samaritan  {Arain.)  Targum  (SAMARiTAifS,  |  5  a),  tbe 
origia  of  which  goes  back  to  400  B.C 

2.  The  ancient  GrteA  verim,  eomtaotHj  colled  the 
S«ftii4fime{1i46/.$i-ss).  PaitsofitdatefhNnthethird 
centuTf  B.C. ;  but  other  pcxtions  are  not  so  ancient,  and 
the  whole  has  Ixen  much  revised  and  altered  in  later 
tiroes.  This  is  the  OT  of  the  Greek  church.  There 
are  valuable  subsidiary  translations  of  the  Septuagint 
into  LatiH  56-58),  Ce^  (g  63),  EthiofU  (8  64),  and 
ArmenioK  (9  S4),  from  the  tecood  to  the  seventh  century 
A.D.),  and  at  a  later  period  into  Jffrifae  {|  6x Ar^ic, 
Gothic,  etc.  (§  64). 

3.  The  Targums,  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew  OT 
in  the  various  dialects  of  Jewish  Aramaic  for  use  in 
the  synagogue.  Their  origin  goes  back  to  before  the 
Christiao  Era ;  but  their  extant  form  was  fixed  at  a  much 
laterperkMi(|65). 

4.  Later  QaA  translatkms  of  the  Hcteew  Scriptmes, 
made  during  the  second  century  A.  D.  by  Jews  or  Jewish- 
Christians  named  AquUa  (|  46),  SymmackMS  (|  47),  and 
Tkeodetion  ({  48). 

5.  The  Syriae  version,  (x>mmonly  called  the  Peshtftd, 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  of  unknown  age  but 
certainly  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  A.D.  (|  60), 

6.  The  new  LtUin  version  made  by  Jerome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  now  known  as  the 
VuigaU  {%  54). 

It  will  be  practically  convenient  to  describe  these 
versions  of  the  OT  under  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  found,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  text 

The  '  Samaritan  Pentateuch '  is  not  a  version  ;  it  is 
the  Hdvew  text  of  the  'five  bocdcs  cS  Moses'  as  pre- 
served by  the  Samaritan  community. 

The  Sanuvitans  were  a  mixed  mx  cettled  in  the  country 
round  Samaiia.  They  had  been  willing  to  jmn  the  Jews  in 
Tcbuilding  the  temple  after  the  return ;  but 
45.  BunAmm  when  the  J  ew*  refused  their  help  they  became 

PentfttraelL  bitterly  boatile,  and  Samaria  formed  a  perma- 
nent aijrlum  for  those  who  left  ot  were  driven 
ont  by  their  co-relifionixts  in  Jerusalem.  About  333  B.C.  one  of 
these  refugees,  a  certain  Manaueh,  ^ndson  of  the  high  priest 
Eliashib  ^elul8a3>3i ;  Jos.  ^ii/.xi.7s),  obtained  leave  from 
Darius  Codomannus  to  set  up  a  temple  on  Mt.  Gerinm,  and  it 
b  highly  probable  that  along  with  the  temple  ritual  he  brought 
with  him  the  then  can<Miical  Jewish  Scriptures— I'.c,  the  Bobk 
of  the  Law  in  Hebrew.^  This  alone  forms  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Samaritans.  It  is  written,  like  all  their  books,  in  the  *  Samaritan ' 
character,  which  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  old  Hebrew 
writing.  The  dialect  spcdcen  by  the  Samaritans  was  a  variety 
of  western  Aramaic  (see  Aramaic,  |  8;  Samakitans,  I  sd), 
into  which  at  some  period  was  made  a  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch known  as  the  Samaritan  Targum  (SAUAitrrAHS,  I  S<*); 
there  is  also  found  in  Samaritan  MSS  an  Arabic  tiMsbtion 
made  about  the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  at  «  tiaw  when  the 
Samaritans,  like  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  S]^ia,  had  adopted 
the  Arabic  language.    See  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  from  the  beginning 
certain  intentional  adaptations  to  fit  it  to  the  new  wor- 

1  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tba  achiuD  of  Manasseh  it  the  cause 
<A  the  well-known  various  reading  in  Judg.  18  30,  where  the 

name  Moses  (nvo)  has  been  changed  into  Manasseh  (ip'o)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  letter  above  the  line.  By  this  thoroughly 
rabbinic  device  a  parallel  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
northern  schism  was  indicated,  yet  without  entirely  falsifying 
the  text.  '  ManaKcb '  is  in  the  Vj-M,  the  Targum,  the  Pcshi(ta. 
and  the  later  texts  of  but  the  earlier  text  of  Shad  'Moms,' 
which  b  still  lead  by  the  LyotH  Octatendi  aikd  loiBe  Gredc  MSS. 
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ship,  as  the  command  to  btiild  an  altar  on  Ml  Gerimn 
inserted  after  Ex.  20 17,  and  the  inten^iange  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  in  Dl  27  4-  Characteristic  also  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateud)  are  certain  loi^  interpolations  from  parallel 
or  semi-parallel  passages  {e.g.,  at  Ex.  20 19  f.  from 
Deut  IS.andin  Nu.20/  from  DeoL  1-8),  and  in  some 
places  anthropomorphic  expressions  are  parapfanued. 
much  as  in  the  Targums.*  On  the  other  band  it  has. 
presumaUy,  escaped  the  corruptions  which  bare  beCdlen 
the  purely  Jewish  line  of  transmission  since  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  whence  now  ai^  then  it  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint  in  preserving  words  and  lettm  which  have 
drotq>edoutoftbeMassatBtictexL*  Hiere  is  nothing, 
however,  to  show  that  the  roll  or  rolls  carried  off 
Manasseh  contained  a  recension  in  any  way  superior  to 
those  th«i  ctirrent  in  Jerusalem  ;  in  fact,  the  Samaritan 
shares  with  all  other  extant  fnms  of  the  Pentateuch 
some  clear  palseographical  corruptions,  such  as  w. 
Nu.233,  Vbd.  Dait.38i3,       peo.  Deut.33ai  (see §66). 

The  main  thing,  therefore,  to  be  learnt  from  tbe 
Samaritan  recenuon  is  that  about  the  year  333  b.c., 
less  than  a  century  after  Ezra,  less  than  a  century  after 
the  Torah  in  its  present  form  bad  become  once  for  all 
the  Law-book  of  the  Jewish  chinrh,  tfae  text  of  tbe 
Pentateuch  was  read  si^tantially  as  we  read  it  na/v. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Targum  were  first  printed  by 
J.  Morinus  in  tbe  Paris  Polyglott  (1633)  from  a  MS  broa^t  (o 
Europe  by  Pietro  de  U  Valle.  This  was  repeated  in  Wakoa's 
Pidyglott  (i457)|  and  die  Hebrew  text  separately  printed  in  tnp. 
BuMer'a  Povi»U  oontains  a  eoUation  of  ihb  editimi  with  the 
ocouary  printed  Hebrew.  CpSahakitans,  1 50. 

I.  Gbbek 

Earliest  among  the  versions  properly  so-called,  per- 
haps the  earliest  translation  of  any  considerable  body  of 
M.  BatttuariBt  -  1''**^""*  into  a  totally  different  lan- 
*  "  ****  ancient  Greek  version 


commonly  known  as  the  Septuagint 


According  to  tbe  constant  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  the  I -aw  was  translated  into  Gredt  in  the  re^  of 
Ptolemy  PhiladelfAus  (284-347  B.C.)  at  the  insligatioo> 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Demetrios  Phalareus  tbe 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  One  of  the  tn-o 
authors  from  whom  we  gather  this  is  Aristobtdus  of 
Alexandria,  a  Jewish  [^ilosopher  of  the  second  century 
B.C. ;  the  other  is  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Ptolemaic  period 
who  composed  under  the  name  of  Arisleas,  a  coortia'  of 
Philaddi^us.  a  fictitious  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
version.  Arinobulut  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I341  and 
Eus.  Pra^.  Ev.96  I819)  maintained  that  I^rthagoras 
and  Plato  derived  their  pMlosophy  from  Moses,  whilst 
the  object  of  the  pseudo-Aristeas  ( HlsTORiCAi.  LiTEKA- 
TURE,  §  19,  vi. )  appears  to  have  been  to  represent  tbe 
Greek  version  of  the  Law  as  having  been  imdertaken 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  high-priestly  circles  in 
Jerusalem.  These  authors  lud  no  ol^ect  in  asserting 
that  the  version  had  been  made  about  280  B.c  under 
distinguished  heathen  patronage — such  a  representation 
must  have  stood  in  their  way ;  we  may  therefore  assume 
that  it  was  a  historical  &ct  of  which  they  were  oUigcd 
to  take  accotmt.*  The  name  Septuagimt  comes  from 
tbe  story  given  by  psetido  -  Aristeas,  and  vaiioiisly 
embellished  by  later  writers,  that  the  tninslatioo  was 
made  by  seventy  men  (or  seventy-two,  six  from  each 
tribe),  who  all  agreed  In  their  renderings. 

It  wilt  be  noticed  that  these  stories  refer  exdnsiv^  to  the 
Pentateuch,  to  which  alone  the  name  Septuagint  (LXX)  pnqperly 
belongs.  But  the  whole  Greek  OT  b  aowconqmbeaded  under 
this  term,  by  a  convenient  if  anUitOfical  asage^  iriiEcfa  goes  back 
to  tfae  time  of  Origcn. 

The  Other  books  of  the  OT  bad  an  even  less  official 
origin  than  the  translation  of  the  Law.  They  seem  to 
have  been  turned  into  Gredt  by  different  hands  at 
various  times  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  &c. 

1  E.^.,  Nu.284. 

>  E.f.,  Gen.  48  Deut.SSas. 

s  Demetrius  Phalneus  was  exiled  by  Philadclphus  earh-  in 
Ms  reign ;  bene*  we  cannot  pboe  tbe  tnuidatioB  of  ibe  Law 
mn^  ttter  tbsa  iSo. 
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|dowQ  to  the  Christian  Era,  or  even  later.  There  is 
levidoioe  tor  bdieving  that  Philo  the  Jew  (about  30  ac- 

/  »  MM..4.1  50  A.D.)  was  acquainted  with  all  the 

/       Oltatloia.        ^^p^  gjjj,^  Ecclesiastes.  Song 

i  of  Solomon,  and  Daniel  >  (cp  Canok,  §  50).  At  a  stiU 
1  earlio'  date  (133  B.C)  the  translator  of  I'xclesiasticus 
I  speaks  of  '  tlw  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
i  Books '  as  existing  in  Greek  (cp  CANON,  g  39),  whilst  the 
'.Bookof  W8d.2ia  (?so  B.C.)  cratains  a  deu*  adaptation 
^if  the  very  peculiar  rendering  of  Is.  8  to  in  the  LXX. 

The  use  of  the  OT  by  the  writers  of  the  various  books 
of  the  NT  suggests  many  difficult  problems,  the  solutions 
of  which  have  by  no  means  all  been  reached.  Some 
writers,  notably  LJc,  clearlyuae  LXX.  Others,  such  as 
I  the  writer  of  the  first  Gospd,  often  agree  with  the  Hdjrew 
y  in  places  where  it  difiers  firorn  LXX.  But  it  00  means 
follows  that  this  latt^  dass  are  using  an  independent 
Greek  versiotL  In  the  opinion  of  ^  present  writer 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  quotations  in  the  NT 
that  do  not  follow  LXX  are  derived  either  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  or  mediately  through  the  more  or  less 
fixed  Aramaic  renderings  then  current  in  the  syoagi^ue. 
In  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  we  must  remembo-  that 
it  is  in  language  an  adapbtioo  of  a  previously  existing 
Jewish  Apocalypse  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (Apocaltfse. 
i  94^ ).  an  adaptation  so  close  as  to  be  in  parts,  at  least, 
a  translation.  Such  a  work  naturally  shows  in  its  Greek 
dress  many  coincidences  with  the  OT  which  are  quite 
independent  of  LXX ;  but  these  coincidences  can 
scarcely  be  used  with  any  confidence  to  postulate  in- 
dependent  Greek  versions.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Jewish  War  in  70  A.O.  the  Semitic-speaking 
Christianity  of  Palestine  disappeared,  and  by  the  next 
generation  the  church  became  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Greek  version  of  the  OT. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.  we  find  the 
Christian  Justin  and  the  Jew  Trypho  equally  using  the 
LXX  and  founding  theirargumen  ts  on  its  wording,  though 
here  and  there  (as  in  Is.  Six  7 14)  the  Jew  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  traditional  ren<tering.  But  after  the 
Hdirew  canon  became  definitely  closed  under  'Akiba  and 
his  school,  and  a  stricter  exegesis  began  to  come  into 
fashion,  the  LXX  failed  to  satisfy  the  synagogue,  and 
three  separate  attempts  were  made  to  supersede  it. 
These  are  the  new  translations  of  Aqnila  and  of  Sym- 
machos,  and  the  elaborate  rmsioairf  the  LXX  by  Theo- 
dotion.  As  these  works  are  of  importance  mainly  for 
their  influence  upcm  the  text  of  the  LXX,  which  continued 
to  be  the  translation  used  by  the  church,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  describe  them  here. 
'  Aquila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  is  said  to  have  been  a 

,  proselyte  to  Judaism  and  a  disciple  of  the  celebraled 

40  TarriiBi  of  '^^^      '35  *•  D. ).   HU  ver- 

Ami  till  ^lierefore.  may  be  dated  about 

the  second  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  It  is  marked  by  the  greatest  literalness,  an 
attempt  being  made  to  express  every  word  of  the 
original,  and  evra  to  render  the  derivatives  of  a  Hebrew 
.  root  by  derivatives  from  the  corresponding  Greek  root 
{J^ld,  22).  This  method  of  translation  was  not  the 
result  of  ignorance,  but  of  a  system  of  exegesis  which 
was  willing  to  deduce  important  theological  conclusions 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  smallest  particles.^ 
i-'or  the  textual  critic  AquiUi's  method  is  extremely  con- 
venient. It  is  always  easy  to  retranslate  his  renderings 
into  their  Hebrew  original,  and  (what  is  practically 
more  important)  his  style  ts  so  pronounced  that  frag- 
ments of  his  work  which  have  been  incwporated  with 
other  documents  can  be  easily  realised  and  diminated. 

I  R;^  PiiU  mmJ  Holy  Seri^itirt,  S3. 

>  "  The  Hebraw  prefix  ttk,  which  marks  the  dcfinit*  acciiai- 
tivc,  urea  in  fbrm  with  the  prepondon  '  with.*  Henoe,  when 
DeutUsonras,  'ThcHiahaltfearftil-Jdtovah  thy  God,'  Akiba 
inienRals,  'Thou  shah  fear  ika  d»ctert  ^ th*  btm  along  with 
Jehomh.'  So  Aquib,  thediiidi^of  Akifaa,  tmmlates  thenwrk 
of  the  accdntlvc  by«iir''(WRS,  OTJC,  1881,  399)1  In  such 
c»es      does  not  govern  a  case. 
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The  version  of  Aquila  was  used  by  Greek-qieakiiig 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Justinian  {Nov.  146) ;  but  no  MS 
was  known  to  survive  until  some  fr:^|ments  of  two  very 
handsome  codices  wne  found  among  the  ddbrii  from 
the  Geniia  of  the  Cairo  ^nagogue,  which  were  trans- 
ferred in  1897  to  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
The  fragments  of  the  books  of  Kings  (i  K.  20  7-17  a  K. 
23ia-a7)  were  edited  in  1897  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  those  of 
Psalms  (parts  of  Pss.  90-108)  in  1899  by  C.  Taylor.^ 
Small  as  is  the  extent  covered  by  these  ftagments,  they 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  criticism  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  and  the  Hexaplar  readings  in  our  Greek  MSS 
of  the  LXX. 

A  peculianty  of  Aquila's  venion,  as  revealed  by  these  frag- 
ments, b  the  use  of  the  Old-Hebtew  character  f[>r  the  Tetrs- 
giBminatoa(Yahwfc:BeeNjijvES,|iog^3^^^,which  b 
leftduuuntraadated.    InPs^lOSi/wefind  TEIWN  for  p<s^  a 

notable  tniMHtendon,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  in  B'a 

text  of  Lam.  1  iB  2  is  859-54  4  is,  itself  probably  adapted  from 
Aquila. 

Symmachus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Samaritan  by  race 
and  an  Ebionite  Christian  by  rdigion.    His  wsion 
Of  Svm-  ^  published  between 

nanlina  times  of  Irensus  and  of  Origen,  I 

about   aoo  A.D.     His  method  was' 
utterly  different  from  Aquila's,  as  he  aimed  at  giving  a 
rendering  of  the  OT  in  Greek  sufficiently  idiomatic  not! 
to  offend  a  reader  ignorant  of  Semitic  constructions. 
The  Hebrew  text  which  underUes  the  translation  of 
Symmachus  is  equally  with  that  of  Aquila  almost  1 
identical  with  the  Massoretic.    Both  Symmachus  and  > 
Aquila  appear  to  have  published  second  editions  of 
their  translations,  differing  slightly  from  the  first. 

Theodotion  is  mentioned  along  with  Aquila  by 
Irenceus  {JIter.Saj)  as  a  modem  translator  in  contra- 
distinction to  the   ancient  Seventy. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  Ephesian  I 
and  a  proselyte  to  Judaism;   other  I 
accounts  make  him.  like  Symmadius,  an  Elnonile.  > 
The  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain ;  but,  according  to. 
Epiphanius,  it  falls  within  the  reign  of  Commodus  (180-I 
193  A.D.).     The  only  reason  for  doubting  this  and 
assigning  Theododon  to  a  considerably  earlier  date  is 
tluit  coincidences  with  the  version  of  Daniel,  which  goes 
by  his  name,  hare  been  detected  in  various  early 
Christian  writii^  including  some  books  of  the  N'T. 
But  these  coincidences  admit  of  another  explanation 
(see  above,  §  47)  which  has  strong  claims  on  our  accept- 
ance ;  it  would,  moreover,  be  against  all  analogy  that 
Christian  literary  tradition  should  put  a  work  of  this 
kind  a  century  too  late. 

Tbeodotion's  edition  differs  essentially  from  those  of 
Aquila  and  Symmachus.    It  was  not,  like  theirs,  an 
independent  translation,  but  a  revision  of  the  LXX  by 
the  existing  Hebrew.     He  supplied  translations  oT 
words  and  passages  of  the  Hebrew  for  which  there  was 
no  equivalent  in  the  LXX,  but  retained  the  additions  of 
the  Greek  which  are  unrepresented  in  the  Massoretic 
text.    The  renderings  of  the  LXX  were  largely  retained  ' 
by  him,  and  the  construction  of  the  sentences  but  litde 
changed.    His  own  renderings  followed  the  general 
style  of  the  LXX,  his  chief  peculiarity  being  a  fondness 
for  transliterating  Hebrew  words  instead  of  translating. 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  based  his  work  on  a  good 
text  of  the  LXX,  which  is  often  unrepresented  in  our  | 
existing  MSS,  and  this  constitutes  for  us  his  chief  value.  1 
The  revision  of  the  LXX  thus  made  by  Theodotion 
appears  very  soon  to  have  influenced  the  text  used 
Christian  scholars.  Clear  traces  of  Tbeodotion's  render- 
ings are  found  in  some  of  the  quotations  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {e.g..  Pad.  1  io=Is.  48aa  ;   Strom.  2a3  = 
Ezek.  184-9).'    A  little  later  the  same  ranarkable 

1  The  numeiatioa  fat  each  ease  b  that  of  die  Mtfnw  text. 

9  See  'Clenieiu  AlcxandiiiiiH  und  die  LXX  '  by  Dr.  Otto 
Stihlin  (Btit.  X,  /aAreii.  d.  K.  Mwra  Cymtuutmnt  m  NUrm- 
here,  iToi). 
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phenomenon  meets  us  in  Tertullian's  quotations  from 
Ei)efciel{TertulIiaii,  ZJ«^e;.  Cartttj,  §  29=:Etd[.87i-i4: 
jldv.  ludaos,  §  ii  =  Ezek.8i3-()6).  But  the  quotations 
of  Cyprian  and  other  Latin  writers  from  Eiekiel  are  free 
from  admixture  with  Tbeodotioa.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  definitdjr  adopted  Theodotion's  reviscNi  of 
Daniel  in  the  place  of  the  older  and  more  poraphrastical 
traDslatioD  of  the  1<XX.  The  hiatoiy  of  this  important 
change  is  extremely  obscure.  It  may  have  been  helped 
on  the  popularity  of  the  commentary  on  Daniel 
issued  by  Hippolytus  (about  320  a.d.),  and,  in  any 
case,  it  was  accepted  even  in  the  Latin-speaking  church 
at  Carthage  during  the  lifetime  <^  Cyprian  (350  A.D.). 
One  consequence  trf  thb  change  is  that  all  copies  of  the 
genuine  LXX  text  of  Daniel  have  disappeared  except 
two,  and  these  give  the  text  only  as  revised  by  Origen 
(9  49).  We  have,  therefore,  a  very  imperfect  idea  01 
the  range  of  variation  in  the  ecclesiastical  texts  01 
Daniel  current  in  early  times,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  coincidences  of  language  with  Theodotion's  Daniel 
which  have  been  observed  in  early  writers  are  due  to 
the  use,  not  of  Theodotion's  text  itself,  but  of  a  text  (tf 
the  LXX,  akin  to  that  which  Theodotion  took  as  the 
basis  of  his  revision. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  {PSBA 
23i47~i59  [1901]),  and  the  theory  has  great  probability, 
that  the  book  called  Ezra  B  in  our  Greek  MSS  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  practically  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Massoretic  text  of  Emt-NeiieDiiah,  is  a  part  the 
work  of  TheodoticHi,  the  original  Greek  rendoHng  of 
the  book  bring  that  called  Ezra  A — i.e.,  '  i  Esdras '  in  the 
English  Apocrypha  (see  Ezra,  the  Greek,  col.  1490). 

About  the  year  340  the  celebrated  Origen,  then  living 
as  an  exile  from  Alexandria  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
A-i— prepared  an  editicm  of  all  these  versions 
arranged  in  paralkil  columns,  which 
is  known  as  the  Htxafta.  The  six 
columns  contained  (i)  the  Hebrew,  (a)  a  transliteration 
of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  letters,  (3)  Aquila,  (4)  Sym- 
machus,  (5)  the  LXX,  (6)  Theodotion.  In  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  there  were  also  extracts  from  a 
fifth  and  a  sixth  Greek  version,  both  of  unknown  age  and 
authorship.  The  columns  were  arranged  in  very  short 
tola,  the  extant  fragments  rarely  containing  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  one  or  two  Hetn^w  words.  A  smEiller 
edition,  called  the  Tetrapla,  was  afterwards  prepared  by 
Origen  himself,  consisting  of  the  four  Greek  versions 
alone,  without  the  Hebrewcolumns,  The  Hexapla,  how- 
ever, was  not  merely  a  synoptical  table  ;  it  was  rather  an 
attempt  to  emend  the  LXX  the  Hebrew,  like  the 
edition  of  Theodotion.  In  the  words  of  Jerome  (Prof, 
in  ParaUpotnenon),  '  Origen  not  only  brought  tether 
the  four  translations — writing  down  their  renderings  one 
against  the  other,  so  that  the  eccentricities  of  anyone  of 
them  can  be  convicted  by  the  agreement  of  the  thrceothers 
between  themselves  ;  but,  what  was  more  audacious,  he 
interpolated  the  LXX  from  Theodotion's  translation, 
marking  the  fresh  additions  with  asterisks,  and  at  the 
same  time  obdising  those  parts  [of  the  genuine  LXX] 
iritich  seemed  to  be  superfluous ' — i.e. ,  as  IwTii^  no  equi- 
valent in  the  Hebrew.'  It  should  be  remarked  tliat 
though  the  additions  are  usually  taken  from  Theodotion 
there  are  many  places  where  the  missingwordsare  adapted 
from  Aquila  or  Symmachus.  In  principle  the  Hexaplar 
text  of  the  LXX  differs  from  Theodotion's  edition  only 
in  two  particulars: — (i)  the  process  of  revision  was 
cMefly  confined  to  supplying  what  was  missing,  not  to 
altering  the  Greek  renderings ;  (3)  all  additions  to  the 
text,  of  whatever  kind,  were  indicated  by  critical  marks. 
But  there  was  no  clear  indication  of  actual  changes  in 
the  text  itself,  as  distinct  from  additioQS  or  suggested 
subtractions." 

t  See  also  OrEnn  /«  Sfmtt.  IS  14  (8  671). 
S  There  probably  were  a  few  various  readings  set  in  the 
RMigin,  HHiM  of  wludi  are  preserved  in  the  Syro-Hexaplnr  text 
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of  the  third  century  and  the 


JSCni^ 

e  of  thi 


Tbelastqui 

_ft^  ****  fourth  ,are  maiiced  bv  the  appearance  '^three 
—  editions  of  the  LXX,  from  one  or  otber 

^^^XTii      of  which  practically  all  our  Gre<±  MSS  J 
are  descended.  '  Atemndrja  wif  *■  "'flyr* '  / 

my  n«  if  giiptMaginf  thrt  vnry  nt  HeCTCfaitB;    CoU-  ^ 

stantiix>[de,  as  &r  as  Antioch.  uses  the  n^ies  tif  Ladan  -—  /  ' 

the  martyr  ;  the  provinces  lying  between  these  extremes  / 
use  the  MSS  of  Origen's  work  issued  by  Ensebius  and  — 
Pamphilus'  (Jerome,  Pne/.  in  Paratip.  :  '  Alexandriaet 
^gyptus  in  Septuaginta  suis  Hesychium  laudat  anc- 
torem,    Constantinopc^is  usque  Antiochiam  Ludani 
mar^rris  ex«nplaria  probet ;  mediae  inter  has  [vouincie 
Palestinos  codices  legtmt,  quos  ab  Origene  elaborates 
EuscImus  et  Pamidiilus  uul^tuenint,  totnsque  orbis  hae 
inter  se  tri&iria  uarietate  compugnat').    Of  these  three  I 
editions,  the  Eiisebian  is  the  Hexaplar  text    the  LXX  ; 
with  its  apparatus  of  asterisks  (*)  and  obeli  {-;};  tbev 
Hesychian  edition  is  that  found  in  the  quotations  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  ctxresponds  in  character  to 
HcMt's  '  Alexandrian '  text  of  the  NT ;  the  Ludanic 
editicn.  like  the  'Antiochian'  text  at  the  NT,  is 
characterised  by  attempts  to  smooth  down  grammalical 
harshnesses  and  by  conflate  readings,  where  two  pre- 
viously existing  and  mutually  exclusive  renderings  have 
been  fused  into  one.'    It  is  this  circumstance  which 
gives  the  Lucianic  LXX  considerable  value  fix  us,  as 
intmial  evidence  conclusively  shows  that  one  at  least  of 
the  elements  out  of  which  this  composite  teact  was  000- 
stiucted  was  not  only  andent,  but  also  quite  indepen- 
dent oi  the  texts  used  far  the  Hexapla. 

Such  ui  brief  is  the  history  of  the  LXX  ;  a  few  words 
must  now  be  said  about  the  existing  MSS,  and  the 
i>_k_j,*  relation  they  bear  towards  the  ^Tiricus 
■^Hfi       aitcient  texts.    First  of  course  come  the 
four  great  MSS  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  vis.  the  Vaticantis  (B),  the  Sinaiticus  (K).  the 
Alexandrian  (A),  and  the  fragments  of  Cod.  Ephraemi 
(C).    Besides  these  there  are  a  multitude  of  copies  from 
the  sixth  century  onwards  ;  but  very  few  of  these  ever 
contained  the  whole  OT,  which  is  tisually  divided  Dp 
into  divisions  such  as  the  Octateuch,  the  Prophets,  etc 
The  Psalter  is  usually  separate. 

The  niginal  MS  of  Origen's  Hexapla  was  doubtless 
never  copied  again  in  fa\l  on  account  of  its  unirieldy 
bulk :  but  fragments  of  the  Psalms  in  all  five  editions, 
accompanied  by  a  Catena  Patnim,  were  discm'cred 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1896  by  G. 
Mercati.  The  MS  (O  39  lyp.)  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
original  writing  containing  in  tenth-century  minuscules 
all  the  ccdumns  of  the  Hexa[^r  except  the  Hebrew  in 
Hebrew  letters.  A  fragment  of  Ps.  22,  containii^  aU 
six  columns,  was  found  in  1898  among  the  Cairo  Genlta 
MSS  at  Cambridge,  and  has  been  published  by  C 
Taylor  together  with  bis  ftagmmts  of  Aquila  (see 
above,  §  48). 

More  important  for  practical  purposes  than  these  frag- 
mrats  are  the  MSS  connected  with  the  EusetHan  ediUon 
of  the  LXX.  These  are  of  varied  diaracter.  Some, 
like  the  great  codex  K,  give  a  text  more  or  less  corrected 
to  the  Hexaplar  standard,  but  without  the  diacritical 
marks.  Others,  such  as  Codex  Sanravianus  |G)  of  the 
I  Octateuch,  have  the  critical  signs,  whilst  others  have  the 

reading!  are  the  bat  mrvivalofa  very  pun  LXX  text;  aeebcknr, 
I  66. 

As  to  the  amount  of  change  admitted  by  Origen  into  dw 
Hexaplar  text,  it  is  probable  that  be  emended  tbe  Hebrew 
proper  names  (cp  Orig.  in  Joann.  1 159  in  Brooke's  edition  with 
(he  Hexapla  to  Ex.  6 16) ;  but  he  seems  often  to  have  hesitated 
to  introduce  cmcndalions  which  serionaly  affected  the  sense- 
Thus  in  Jei.  1&  10  he  retained  oirn  M^Aqov,  ojrn  in^fkifa^  fic 
for  13  iri  mVi  'nvitlSi  instead  of  sutMtituting  w^tkqva 
and  u^Ckiiai  ^ot  from  Theodotian,  although  be  believed  ibe 
I.XX  to  contain  a  scribal  error {OHk-  SaasX  The  scribal  emr, 
however,  seems  to  occur  in  Pbilo  {De  Cat0a.  Ling.,  f  19), 

1  The  orijrinal  copy  of  Lucian's  recension^  wriiteo  his  own 
hand,  it  said  by  '(^r™''"'  have  been  foond  in  tbe  tiaw  of 
Constaniine  at  NicaBBSBPwalled  up  in  ibe  nmt  of  a  bone 
belonging  to  Jews. 
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critical  signs  together  with  marginal  notes  containiDg 
renderings  from  Aquiki,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc. 
Foremost  among  these  fuller  authorities  is  the  Syro- 
Hexapiar  version  made  bjr  Paul  of  Telia  in  616-617 
A.D.  (seeS6i),  one  of  the  most  valuatdeextaat works for 
the  text  of  the  LXX. 

EVom  some  of  the  notes  in  ttie  Syro-Hexapluie  version 
and  from  remarks  ttf  Tbeodoret  it  has  been  possible  for 
F^ld  and  Lagarde  independently  to  identify  the  MSS 
which  contain  a  Lucianic  text.  The  Hesycbian  text  is 
best  represented  by  the  first  hand  of  Codex  Marchalianus 
(Q),  a  sixth-century  MS  of  the  pro{Aet8.  A  second 
band  has  added  to  this  MS  a  number  of  Hexapiar 
readings  from  the  other  editions. 

The  chief  printed  editions  of  9  aic  :— (i)  the  Aldim,  Venice, 
1518;  (a)  the  CampluUtuian  Polyglott,  Aicala,  printed  1514- 
_  ,         17,  published  1533,  representing  a  Lucianic 
04.  nfnMd  text:(3)the5ur/tw,Rome,isS7.MscdanCod. 

editionC     B ;  Wdw  AUxandHoH,  Oxford,  170T-90, 

Grabe's  edition,  b*sed  on  Cod.  A ;  ^)  Holmti 
and  Partoiu,  Oxford,  1798-1837,  a  reprint  of  the  Sixtine  text 
(Cod.  B-X  but  with  an  mpfoVtM  containing  the  various  readinss 
of  many  MSS  and  Fatben.1 

Quite  disdnct  from  tbeae,  as  aiming  to  reproduce  not  MSS 
but  particular  recensions  of  0  are : — Fidd's  Htxa^la,  a  collection 
of  the  extant  fiaginenU,  Oxford,  1875  ;  and  Lagarde's  restoration 
of  the  Lucianic  text  \fien.  -Eitiur  only],  GSttinKen,  1&83. 

Lagarde  in  his  Anmerkungen  aur  griechUcheH  Vhtr- 
s^mng  dtr  Proverbien,  3  (see  Driver,  TBS,  p.  xlvii) 
H.  TtmmiiiM  of  ****        down  the  following  rules  for 
mJaSwiil  ijhr  »«»vering  the  original  text  of  the  LXX 
from  our  authorities : — 

1.  The  MSS  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  OT  are 
all  either  immediately  or  mediately  the  result  of  an 
eclectic  process :  it  follows  that  he  who  aims  at  recover- 
ing the  original  text  must  follow  an  eclectic  method 
likewise.  His  only  standard  will  be  his  knowledge  of 
the  sty)e  of  the  individual  translators  :  his  chief  aid  will 
be  the  ISCulty  possessed  by  him  of  refeniog  the  readings 
which  crane  befisre  him  to  thdr  Semitic  original,  or  else 
of  recognising  them  as  convptitnis  originating  in  the 
Greek. 

2.  If  a  verse  or  part  of  a  verse  appears  in  both  a  free 
and  a  slavishly  literal  translation,  the  former  is  to  be 
counted  the  genuine  rendering.  • 

3.  If  two  readings  coexist,  of  which  one  expresses 
the  Masswetic  text^  wlule  the  other  can  only  be  ex- 
plained from  a  text  deviating  from  It.  the  latter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original. 

These  admirable  rules,  however,  practically  give  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  such  an  attempt  may  be  undertaken. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  criterion 
for  estimating  the  worth  d[  the  Hexai^  text  with  its 
apparatus  of  asterisks,  etc.,  as  preserved  in  existing 
MSS.  For  this  we  may  use  the  fragments  of  the  Old 
Latin  which  are  certainly  derived  from  a  Greek  text 
older  than  the  Hexapla  (see  §  56 /.).  Along  with  the 
Old  Latin  we  may  take  the  quotati<His  from  the  early 
Greek  Others,  so  far  as  their  text  can  be  trusted. 
When  we  compare  our  Hexapiar  text  with  these 
primary  sources  of  information  the  general  result 
may  be  summarised  thus: — (i)  The  critical  signs 
attached  to  the  text,  especially  the  all-important 
asterisks  (*)  which  mark  interpolations  Introduced  into 
the  LXX  fhim  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or  Theodotion,  are 
birly  well  preserved.  Single  authorities  have  dropped 
or  misplaced  them  here  and  there ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  majority  of  our  witnesses  conspire  in  error. 
(3)  The  Hexapiar  text  itself,  when  purged  of  the  inter- 
ptriatnns  under  *  is  a  good  text  of  the  LXX,  on  the  whole 
the  best  continuous  text  which  survives.  (3)  It  i^  very 
far,  however,  from  being  really  pure.     The  proper 

1  The  uiefiil  editions  of  Tbchendorf  (7th  ed.  1887)  pve  the 
Sixdne  text  with  the  variants  of  BNAC.  The  Camhridge  Editia 
Miiw,  1S87-1B94,  ^v«s  the  text  of  B  and  the  variants  of  KAC 
with  soma  other  uncial  MSS ;  a  larger  edition  is  in  progress 
whidi  it  IK  hoped  will  nqtenede  Halmtt  mmd  Pmnotu. 
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names  have  been  largely  corrected  to  the  Massoreiie 
Hebrew,  while  in  other  matters  inferiiv  readings  have 
been  either  introduced  or  have  been  wrongly  followed. 

Having  thus  gained  some  idea  of  the  worth  of  the 
Hexapiar  text  we  may  go  on  to  apply  these  results  to 
the  criticism  of  our  chief  surviving  MSS.  Their  value 
and  inilependeDce  will  be  fiaund  to  difier  greatly  in  the 
various  books.  That  they  all  contain  ■  Theoitotion's ' 
Daniel,  not  the  Daniel  of  the  genuine  LXX,  is  perhaps 
not  due  to  the  Hexapla  alone,  as  the  change  probaUy 
occurred  earlier.  But  it  was  Origen  who  introduced 
nearly  400  lines  [i.e.,  half-vwses)  into  the  LXX  text  of 
Job  from  Theodotion,  yet  these  interpolations  are  found 
in  all  our  MSS ;  so  far  therefore  as  Job  is  concerned  it 
is  certain  thai  none  of  our  MSS  go  behind  the  Hexapla. 
The  fact  that  in  various  parts  of  the  OT,  notably  the 
four  books  of  Kings  (Kings,  §  3  ;  cp  Samuel,  §  4)  and 
Ezekiel,  0°  leaves  out  many  passages  known  to  be  in- 
terpolations, has  given  plausibility  to  the  belief  that  it 
presents  us  with  a  pre-Hexaplaric  text ;  but  other  pheno- 
mena of  are  inconsistent  with  this  view,  and  it  is  better 
to  regard  9"  as  in  the  main  a  Hexafdar  text  'without 
the  passages  under  asterisk  (Lagarde,  PrttverHm,  3, 
n.  j).  In  Judges,  Isaiah,  and  Lamentations,  the  text 
of  fi"  is  neither  Hexaplaric  nor  that  of  the  unre\-ised 
LXX.^    [On  the  text  of  Judges,  cp  Judges,  §  18.] 

The  text  of  shows  greater  independence  than  that 
of  0"  and  thou^  it  is  sprinkled  more  or  less  throughout 
the  OT  with  Hexaplaric  ailditions  it  often  retains  the 
reading  of  the  LXX  when  most  other  MSS  have  gone 
wrong.' 

The  Lucianic  text  contains  a  sii^fular  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  readings  ;  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
surviving  evidence  its  good  readings  are  also  those  of 
the  Old  Latin.  Its  \'alue  to  us  therefore  is  to  supply 
evidence  akin  to  the  Old  Latin,  where  that  invaluable 
witness  fails  us.  The  character  dt  the  Lucianic  text  is 
indicated  by  Jerome  {P.p.  ad  Sunmiam  et  FrtUUtm,  t^. 
Field,  p.  Ixxxvi)  when  he  says:  'editionem,  qnam 
Origcnes,  etc,  Koti^f  id  est  communem  appellant  atque 
uulgaiam,  et  a  picrisque  nunc  Aouxuw^  dicitur.' 
Lucian's  revision,  mther  than  the  Hexapiar  texts,  is  the 
representative  of  the  old  xou^  fxAwtt  that  survives 
apixtnimately  pure  in  the  better  texts  of  the  Old  Latin. 
The  difference  between  the  compaiative  value  to  us  of 
the  '  Aniiochian '  texts  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  simply 
comes  from  the  paucity  of  what  we  might  call  '  early 
Western  texts '  of  the  OT  in  Greek.  If  a  MS  analogous 
to  Codex  BezEc  survived,  the  value  of  the  Ltictantc  text 
would  have  been  largely  discounted. 

IL  Latin  • 

The  Old  Latin  is  the  only  veruon  of  the  OT  made 
from  the  Greek  which  is  certainly  older  than  the  Hexapla. 

M  Th«  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  .OT  was 
IJlUii  warli™  translated  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  not 
TWilon.  jjjg  Greek,  and  the  other  Oriental 
versions  belong  to  a  later  period.  Hence  the  Old  Latin 
occupies  a  unique  position,  and  must  be  rq^arded  as 
the  chief  authtrnty  for  the  restoration  of  the  xou^  f  icSent, 
or  pre-Hexaplaric  LXX.  Unfortnnatdy  it  survives  only 
in  fragments,  and  some  ttf  the  belter-preserved  forms 
are  the  result  of  revision  from  Greek  texts  later  than  the 
original  translation. 

As  in  the  NT,  the  quotations  of  Cyprian  (d.  258}  form 
the  standard  by  which  we  may  classify  our  texts. 
Cyprian  quotes  from  nearly  all  the  books  of  OT  and 
NT  and  with  almost  angling  accuracy,  so  that  we  may 
gather  from  his  works  a  fair  idea  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  OT  in  Latin  as  it  was  read  at  Carthage  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.    Closely  akin  to  the 

'  Cp,  for  example,  Is.  40 18  in  0b  gmd  the  Hexapla.  la 
Lamentations  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  lelten  of  the  uphabet 
are  transliterated  in  9>>  differently  from  Other  MSS,  n  being 
used  for  X  and  x"  for  I*       above,  |  48^ 

*        Jadg.  &a,  eod. 
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Cyprianic  text  is  that  used  in  Di  Paseka  Compttus, 
except  in  Daniel.  A  slightly  later  type  is  presented  by 
the  various  Donatist  tezta,  such  as  that  found  in  the 
extensive  quotations  of  Tyconius,  and  in  the  Gesta  of 
the  '  Collatio  Carthaginiensis '  held  in  411  a.d.  ;  among 
these  also  must  be  reckoned  the  Lucca  Genealegue 
(Lagarde,  SeftuaginUi  StuditH,  25-a$),  a  historical  work 
of  purely  Latin  migin  oonuining  a  very  large  number 
of  tublicat  proper  names,  all  of  which  are  given  in  pre- 
Hexaptaiic  ^xUing. 

Among  '  European '  texti  special  Btention  mint  ba  made  of 
Lndftr  fif  C^liari  (d.  371),  wbon  qitotatiiNu,  c^Mcially  from 
the  historical  boofci,  are  very  full  and  accurate.  Tho  paeudo- 
Attgustinian  Stteulum  (Cwp.  Scri[>.  EccL  Lat.  xit.),  a  collec- 
tion of  biblical  extracts  aomewhai  limilar  to  tbe  TttHmtiaM  of 
Cyprian  has  a  text,  posubly  Spanish  in  origin,  which  contains 
some  dements  beloogmg  to  the  earlier  Coim  of  tlM  veiuon. 

Revised  texts,  which  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  for 
tbe  true  Old  LaUn  save  in  exceptional  cases,  are  met 
with  in  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  Jerome's 
quotations  especially  are  often  taken  direct  from  the 
Greek  and  usually  agree  with  0>t  and  0".  Augustine  {to 
mention  only  the  clearest  cases)  used  Jerome's  transla- 
tion of  Job  from  the  Hexapla,  and  in  Judg,  6  he  agrees 
with  the  Hexaplar  Codex  CcrisUnianus  against  the  true 
Old  Ltiin  as  preserved  by  Vereenndns.*  TertuUian'i 
curious  use  of  a  text  of  tbe  LXX  mixed  vrith  Theodotkin's 
in  the  Book  of  Eiekiel  has  been  already  noticed  (see 
above,  coL  5019). 

The  most  complete  MS  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Latin 
or  is  the  Lyons  Heptateuch  of  the  seventh  century. 
Rv  «raa  containing  most  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
OT.  awL  Judges  to  2O31  (ed.  Iqr  U.  Robert,  x88i 
and  1900).  A  better  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Frtiting 
Palimpsest  now  at  Mtmich,  of  tbe  fifth  or  sixth  century 
{Bruckstilcke  einer  vorkieronymianischen  Obersettung 
det  Pentateuch  .  .  .,  by  L.  Ziegto-,  1883);  althoi^h 
this  MS  shows  some  marks  of  literary  revision  it  con- 
tains a  Cyprianic  element,  which  in  conjimction  with  the 
general  independence  of  tti  text  places  It  in  the  first 
rank  of  LXX  authorities.*  Its  independence  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  in  the  latter  chapters  of  Exodus. 

Other  Old  Latin  MSS,  all  of  them  palimpsests  or 
mere  fragments,  are : — the  Vunna  Palimpsest  (A  Genesis 
(?  Oct.)  and  the  historical  books,  fifth-sixth  century, 
a  text  which  agrees  remarkably  with  that  of  Lucifer, 
and  cmly  reqtures  to  be  well  edited  to  take  its  place 
among  the  very  best  MSS ;  tbe  two  WUnburg 
Palimpsests,  one  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  of  the 
Prophets,  fifth-sixth  century,  both  edited  by  E.  Ranke, 
1871 :  the  IOi«/fir/^A  MSof  the  prophets,  fifth  centur}'. 
also  edited  by  E.  Ranke,  1868-1888.  Besides  these 
there  are  smaller  fragments  at  Quedlinburg.  Vienna, 
and  S.  Gallen.  Of  a  slightly  different  character  arc 
the  two  documents  edited  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variat 
Leetiaut  Vulg,  Lat.  Biil.  vlitianis,  viz.,  extracts  out 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus  from  the  Codex  Otiobonianus, 
an  ^ghth-centiu^  MS  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the 
various  readings  written  in  the  margin  of  a  Vlsigolhic 
MS  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  at  Leon  in  Spain.  These 
various  readings  agree  very  closely  with  the  Lucdanic 
text,  much  closer  in  faa  than  any  other  form  of  the  Old 
Latin,  so  tbe  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  they 
were  translated  direct  from  some  Greek  MS. 

A  number  of  Latin  Psalters  are  extant ;  but  none  of 

>  Printed  in  V\\nL\Sf>ieiltgium  Seletmenst  ami  iu  Vercellone's 
I'tiriir  Lectiffnts. 

3  .Sec  Ex.  17  14  Ibr  the  rei-iMon.  In  Ex.  83 1  the  XIS  hat  ekert 
for  to  'bring  oat'  of  Egipt  (cfieynv)  with  Cyprian,  Test.  1 1. 
For  an  iiutance  of  its  ponitivc  value  in  correcting  the  Greek  see 
Ex.  40  3,  where  in  fdoce  of  mtwrnrnc  riii-  mfiir^  [nii  uprwiev] 
ry  MMwnrlltfiian,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  otner  LXX 
authorities,  Grade  and  iJitiii,  and  corresponds  veTbally  mth  tbe 
Hassoretic  text,  we  find  in  the  Fieiwng  MS  tt  tuptr  earn  pro- 
^tiMtmium;  that  b,  itjeads  mga  instead  of /uiBi  with  the 


Samaritan  and  the  Jer. 
Freising  MS  akme  has 
this  passage. 


Targ,  Tnus  by  Lagarde's  canons  the 
preserved  the  true  text  of  the  LXX  in 
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them  rei»esents  the  earlier  stages  of  the  versicm,  as  the 
quotations  of  Cyprian  differ  widely  from  them  all' 

TheOT  •Apocrypha"— <■.*.,  those  books  of  the  Gredt 
OT  whidt  arc  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon— were  left  more 
__  ,  .     or  less  unionched  by  Jerome ;  in  these  . 

"•^"•""^  books,  therefore,  the  Old  Latin  survives  A 
I  in  the  Vulgate.    In  fact,  the  Vulgate  text  of  Wisdom 
I  and  EcdesiasttctB  does  not  differ  appreciaUy  from  the 
Cyprianic  standard.    It  is  therefore  important  to  notice 
the  divergence  in  the  arrangement  of  Ecclesiasticus 
I  30-36  in  the  Greek  and  the  I^tin.     ■  In  these  chapters 
the  Greek  order  fails  to  yield  a  natural  sequence,  whereas 
the  Latin  arrangement,  which  is  also  that  of  the  Syriac 
and  Armenian  verskHis,  makes  excdient  sense.  Two 
,  sections  [of  the  Greek],  chap.  809s-83i3*  snXa^ 
'  fumt  .  .  .  0vXdi  'loKi^p)  and  chap.  33 13^— 30 16* 
Xa/ivpi  Kapilti  .  .  .  tvx'^'Ot  iftfiinrr^a),  have  ex- 
changed places.  .  .  .  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  in 
the  exemplar  from  which,  so  far  as  is  certainty  known, 
all  our  Greek  MSS  of  this  book  [Ecclus.]  are  ultimately 
I  derived,  the  pain  of  leaves  on  whidi  these  sections  were 
!  severally  written  had  been  transposed,  whereas  the  Latin 
I  translator,  working  from  a  MS  in  whidi  the  transposition 
had  not  taken  place,  has  preserved  the  true  order' 
(Swete,  pref  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Camluidge  Septuagint,  p 
viy!).'    A  fact  of  this  kind  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  as  it  brings  out  tbe  exceptional  value  oi  the 
Old  Latin  for  the  text  of  the  LXX,  and  the  essential 
homogeneousness  of  our  Greek  authorities  notwith- 
standing their  nimierous  variations.' 

A  con*pectut  of  the  iHblical  quotations  of  the  Latin  Fuhets 
together  with  such  Old  Latin  MSS  as  were  iben  available, '» to 
be  found  in  the  greal  work  of  Sabatier  iBiUitmm  S^ctwum 
Latins  VenioHet  Amtiqiur,  1743  and  1751). 

Jerome's  edition  of  the  NT  was  a  simple  revision  eS 
an  existing  text ;  but  his  version  of  the  OT  was  wholly 
.  V  I*      in  fact,  a  translation  erf  the 

0».  vlug»M.  Hebrew  into  Latin  independent  of  the 
LXX,  though  Jerome  frequently  ^opts  renderings  from 
the  other  Greek  editions,  particularly  ttlat  of  ^m- 
machus.  The  great  work  had  been  begun  at  tbe  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Damasus ;  but  that  powerful  patron 
died  when  only  the  Gospels  had  been  issued  (384  a.d.1. 
and  Jerome  left  Rome  for  fiethldiem.  The  various 
ports  of  the  OT  woe  published  sepontely'atid  fiinuihed 
with  pH^faces,  in  which  the  merits  cS  the  Hebrew  over 
the  Greek  and  the  methods  of  translation  adopted  are 
vigorously  defended. 

Thus  the  Latin  church  was  confronted  with  a  new 
version  of  the  Bible  which  had  no  external  authority  to 
recommend  it  save  the  well-deserved  reputation  of 
Jerome  as  the  most  learned  scholar  of  his  day.    It  is 
not  surprising  that   it  met  at  first  with  opposition. 
Its  ultimate  success  is  probably  due  in  great  measnre 
to  Augustine,    At  first  Augustine  thoo^ht  the  new 
j  version  of  the  OT  too  revolutionary,  and  almost  to 
I  the  end  of  his  life  ching  to  a  belief  in  the  inspiration 
I  of  the  Seventy.     He  wrote  of  Jerome's  translation, 
I  however,    with    increasing  respect  and  occasionally 
'  quotes  from  it  {e.g.,  De  Civitate  Dei,  I843),  and  in 
I  his  last  work — the  genuine  Sfectttum,  a  eollectioo  of 
Ublical  extracts,  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  430 — 
he  follows  the  new  version  wholly,  except  where  be 
quotes  from  memory.    In  the  sixth  century  Cassiodc^s 
I  seems  to  have  treated  the  two  versions  on  an  equal 

I      t  Cp  aim  (he  remarlts  of  Angustbw  (Ve  Dact.  Ckrittiaua, 
2 10)  on  Ps.  IS  1. 

j      *  The  Engltnh  leniion,  both  in  AV  and  RV,  follows  t!ie 
I  tAtin  here. 

'  Tbe  5i>-riaG  of  Ecclesiasticu*  i*  not  a  witness  for  die  LXX, 
as  it  was  made  for  the  most  p«n  direct  from  tbe  Hebrew ;  the 
Armenian  here  probably  follows  the  Sj-riac  as  ao  often  ebewfaeie. 
The  newlyrecovered  Hebrew  text  supports  the  Latin  ordN,  as 
might  be  anticipated. 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  tntof  Ecdestasticus  it  hasrecwtly 
beeu  shown  by  Thielmann  that  chapa  xhr.  -L  are  the  work  of  a  later 
j  hand :  apparently  the  prabe  of  the  JewiOi  Fatben  wa*  inten- 
.  licmally  Irft  out  mr  the  Chrintian  transfauor  as  superfluout  to  hb 
'  object  (cp  J,  H,  A.  Hut's  edition  of  the  Greek  oxL  048), 
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feoUng ;  but  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  seranth  cmtory 
uses  Jerome's  exdu^vdy.  From  that  time  it  really 
deserves  the  name  '  Vulgate '  now  universally  applied  to 
it,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  called  before 
the  time  of  Rog^  Bacon.  In  Jerome's  own  works 
yulgaia  means  the  Old  Latin. 

The  diflerence  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  Old 
Latin  in  the  OT  is  so  great  that  mixed  recensions  were 
less  readily  formed  tluin  in  the  NT,  though  single 
passages  have  suffered  corruption  from  time  to  time  in 
the  MSS.  As  was  remarked  above,  the  Latin  church 
in  adopting  the  new  version  added  to  it  from  the  Old 
Latin  those  books  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  were  therefore  left  untouched  by  Jerome. 
.  The  best  MS  of  the  Vulgate  b  considered  to  be  the 
Codex  Amiatinus  (a  seventh-century  MS  (tf  the  whole 
OT  and  NT,  see  §  ai),  thenuiatknu  of  which  from  the 
mthoiiacd  Clementine  text  have  been  not  very  accurately 
ptddished  by  Hejrse  and  Tischendorf  (in  1873) ;  a 
valuable  collection  of  readings  is  brought  together  in 
the  unfinished  Varitx  Lectiotui  of  Vercellotie. 

The  Vulgate  is  less  useful  to  the  textual  critic  than 
the  Old  Latin,  just  as  the  later  forms  of  the  LXX  which 
contain  interpotoUons  and  corrections  from  Theodotion 
are  not  so  useful  as  the  earlier  fmns.  That,  however,  is 
because  we  have  access  to  the  Massoretic  Hebrew  in  the 
original  and  possess  admirable  renderings  of  it  into  the 
vernacular.  The  early  forms  of  the  LXX  are  valuable 
because  by  their  aid  we  can  correct  some  errors  which 
have  bebllen  the  existing  Helx^  text.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  LXX  is  often  a  bad  trans- 
lation to  work  from,  many  passages  being  quite  dewMd 
of  sense  as  they  stand,  a  defect  that  was  sometimes  in- 
tensified by  the  further  translation  of  Greek  into  Latin. 
The  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent scholar,  and  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
with  comparative  accuracy  and  cleamess.  It  was  the 
great  good  fortune  of  the  Latin  ditndi  that  bo  excellent 
a  translator  should  have  been  raised  op  for  the  work, 
and  it  is  her  great  glory  that  neither  the  sentimental 
associations  of  the  old  version  nor  the  increasing 
ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  able  to  interfere  with 
her  final  acceptance  of  S.  Jerome's  labours. 

III.  Sykiac  and  other  Versions 

In  the  OT  the  Syriac  Vulgate,  commonly  called 
Piskieia,  is  a  translation  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew. 
ML  Paahttfca.  '^'"^  pktce  of  translation  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  was 
made  at  Edessa,  the  centre  of  Syriac  literary  culture, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Jews  rather 
than  Christians.^  There  is  no  surviving  trace  of  any 
previous  recension  of  the  text ;  the  earliest  Syriac  Father, 
Aphraates,  who  ]s  our  chief  quarry  for  pre-VuIgate 
dutions  from  the  Syriac  NT,  quotes  the  OT  in  literal 
accordance  with  the  Peshilta. 

The  character  of  the  Peshitta  varies  in  the  diflerent 
books,  which  has  been  held  as  an  indication  that  the 
version  was  the  work  of  several  hands.  The  Pentateuch 
and  Job  (which  in  the  Syriac  follows  the  Pentateuch) 
are  rendered  literally ;  some  of  the  other  books, 
notaUy  Chronicles,  are  very  freely  pata^irased.  But 
the  Hebrew  underlying  the  ^riac  is  m  almost  all 
cases  simply  the  MassoreUc  text*    Here  and  there, 

^  Cp  e^ecially  i  Ch.Go,  where  the  words  'for  Judah  pre- 
vailed above  his  hrediren,  and  of  him  aimt  the  prince '  (n*u)  are 
rendered  in  the  Peshitu  '  Prom  Judah  tkailcomg  forth  Kiiw 
Messiah.'    Cp  alio  J.  Perlei,  MeltiemmU  PoMtikMUMM 

^  Some  oTlhe  best  MSS  inppJy  a  iirikuiK  illustnukm  of  the 
ciote  connection  of  the  Peshitta  with  the  Hd^ew  by  the  fact  that 
tbey  coot«in  a  liote  marlcinR  the  exact  place  where  thehidf  of  a 
book  cones  in  the  Mmjuorelic  tut.  Comai(EKcA/el,  ProL  144) 
briim  this  forward  ana  proof  that  th«  AmirvtioMiitbu  been  re- 
vised  iTMn  the  Hebrew ;  but  the  ^lenomenon  is  to  be  found  in 
other  HSS  (Mother  boofci,  and  as  tor  as  we  Itnow  the  tendency  of 
the  Sytiaiii  was  to  correct  from  the  LXX,  not  from  the  Hebrew. ' 

There  are  a  few  instances  where  the  Syiioc  aeemi  to  represent 
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especially  in  the  Profdiets,  there  an  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  iiufluence  of  the  LXX.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  influence  has  yet  been  readied ;  it  is  possible 
that  it  dates  from  the  estaUishment  the  church  in 
Edessa  about  the  end  of  the  second  centmy. 

In  addition  to  the  Hebrew  canon  the  Syrians  had 
translations  of  the  OT  Apocrypha,  in  most  cases  derived 
from  the  Greek ;  but  the  Syr^  Rcclesiaslicus  is  partly 
a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  dates  of  all  these 
translations  are  quite  unknown ;  but '  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time 
with  a  view  to  harmonising  the  Syriac  text  with  that  of 
the  LXX'  (Wright's  Syriac  LUtrature,  4),  a  process 
which  may  have  begun  as  early  as  the  episcopate  of 
PU(kt  (about  200  A.  D. ). 

The  Peshitta  isextant  in  many  MSS  of  ctmuderable  antiquity. 
The  oldest  known  dated  MS  of  any  portion  of  OT  or  NT  in  any 
longjuage  is  the  Cod.  Add.  14,495  in  the  British  Museum  con- 
taininK  G«n.,  Ex-,  Nu.,  Dt,  transcribed  at  Amid  in  the  year 
464  A.D.,  A  ^ood  text  of  the  whole  OT  is  presented  by  the 
Cud.  Ambrosianus  of  the  sixth  century,  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  'Apocrypha,  the  Apocsdypae  of 
Baruch  and  4  Esdros.  This  MS  has  been  reproduced  in  photo- 
lithography by  Ccriani. 

The  moat  accesnble  edition  of  the  OT  PeshlfU  (without  the 
Apocrypha)is  that  prepared  by  Lee  for  the  'British  and  Fcwei^ 
Bible  Society'  in  iSai ;  but  it  only  reproduces  with  little  varia- 
tion the  text  of  the  London  and  the  Paris  Polyglott.  In  fact 
all  the  printed  editions  go  back  to  the  id.  prineipi  in  the 
Ports  PMyglott,  which  is  a  mere  transcript  of  a  very  late  MS 
(now  at  Paris),  as  conjectnioUy  emended  by  the  ediUM'  Gabriel 
Sionita.1  For  onctical  pnipoHo,  therefore,  Ceriani's  repro- 
duction of  the  Amimiemiu  is  the  most  satisfactory  text  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  Syriac  version  from  the  LXX 
seems  to  have  been  tl^t  called  by  the  name  of  Philoxenus . 
„  a— lu  made  in  508  a.  d.  {see  S  30}.  Of  this  veruon 

-ra^^mt  °f  Isaiah  survive  in  a  MS  in  the 

team  tha  ^''^  Museum  (edited  by  Ceriani  in  ^fonu- 
—     .      nunia  Sacra  et  Prof  ana, \.\z.-\a).    It  seems 
to  have  been  a  free  revision  of  the  Peshitta 
by  a  Lucianic  MS,  i^oducing  a  curious  mixed  text. 

Of  far  more  critical  value  is  the  Syriac  w»on  corre- 
sponding to  the  Harelean  revisioQ  of  the  NT,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Synt-Mtxaftar.  This  was 
made  at  Alexandria  in  616-617  A-^-  by  Paul,  Bishop 
of  Telia  (Assemani,  BO  2  333  334).  It  contains  a  trans- 
Intion  of  Origen's  text  of  the  LXX  with  the  asterisks 
and  obeli,  together  with  many  marginal  renderings  from 
the  other  Greek  editions ;  the  style,  moreover,  of  the 
Syriac  translation  is  so  literal  that  the  exact  Greek  re- 
presented can  be  recovered  with  considerable  acciuacy. 
The  w«-k  of  Paul  of  Telki  formed  Hekl's  chief  authority 
in  his  reconstruction  dt  the  Hexapla. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  is  extant  for  most  books  of  the 
OT.  The  poetical  and  prophetical  books  ore  extant  in  a  cod. 
in  the  Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan  which  has  been  published  in 
photo- lithoKr^>hy  by  Ceriani  (Man.  Sacr.  tt  Prqf,  sX  The 
remains  of  Ine  Pentateuch  and  Historical  Books  ore  coUectMl  in 
Lagarde'i  Bibtieikica  Syriaca  etc.,  published  in  1S93. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Jacob  of  Efdessa  mode 
a  fiiud  effort  to  revise  the  Pesnifta  by  the  various  Greek  versions ; 
but  his  work  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  gained  any  cutrenoy. 
He  mode  use  of  no  materials  which  we  do  not  pTweiH  froin 
other  sources. 

The  whole  OT  appears  to  have  been  translated  into 
the  Palestinian  dialect  (see  g  31) ;  but  only  small  frag- 
n.  PalMMnlaB  survive.    It  is  a  translation 

widS^  Greek,  certainly  post-Hexa- 

™"  plaiic,  and  it  probably  presmted  a  text 

closely  akin  to  the  '  Eusebian '  edition  (g  53}  and  the 
Codex  Vaticanus.  The  fragments  of  the  OT,  so  far  as 
they  have  already  been  [hiblidiei^  are.coUectod  in  Land's 
Atuedoia,  vol.  Ev.,  in  Antedota  Oxmuajia  (Semitic 

a  really  different  Hebrew,  not  agjeeing  with  the  LXX.  In  Judg. 
liB  Pesh.  reads  .Timrr  for  nDinn,  so  as  to  make  the  sentence 
run  'when  Somton  hod  not  yet  entered  the  marriage  diamber.' 
Such  readings  occur  so  rarelv,  however,  that  we  must  suppose 
this  instance  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  )>rilliant  guess  (cp 
chap.  I&  i). 

1  See  ,4m  Afitaratut  Criticvs  to  Ckrunkiti  in  tit  Pftki/ta 
ytrtioH  hy  \V.  E.  Itames,  1897. 
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Series),  and  in  a  lectionary  edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
{StMdia  Sinaitica,  6,  1897). 

The  general  history  of  the  Kbte  in  Coptic  has  been 
discussed  in  the  sectira  upon  Egyptian  versicnu  of  the 
NT.  The  Bohairic  vctmod  in  the  OT  has 
%imdaM.  Same  characteristics  as  In  the  New,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  assign  it  to  the 
same  date,  vix.,  the  sixth  century.  It  is  not  even  yet 
edited  in  full ;  but  the  Prophets  have  been  edited  by 
Tattam,  the  Pentateuch  and  Paahns  by  Lagarde,  and 
lately  Proverbs  by  Bonriant 

The  Sahidic  version  from  its  greater  antiquity  is  of 
.  more  importance.  Of  this  the  Borgian  MSS,  together 
with  other  fragments  previously  collected,  were  admir- 
ably edited  by  Ciasca  (Roma,  1885-9).  '^^^  Psalms 
have  been  edited  by  Budge  from  a  sevetath-century  MS 
in  the  British  Museum  {1898},  and  now  lately  again  by 
Rahlfs.  There  is  also  a  lat^  addititm  to  OT  Sahidic 
texts  to  be  found  in  Maspero,  Mission  arckiol.fran^. , 
torn.  6.  The  general  character  of  the  text  resembles  that 
of  the  first  hand  of  Cod.  Marohalianus  (Q) ;  that  is, 
it  is  ^in  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Hesychian 
recension  of  the  LXX  (§53}.  Ciascahimself(2ss)  points 
out  that  the  Minw  Prophets  ahow  clear  signs  of 
revision  '  Inxta  archctypuni  bebneum.'  The  text  of 
Daniel  ia  that  of  Tbeodotitm,  as  in  the  Greek  MSS. 
The  type  of  Greek  text  followed  by  the  Sahidic  in  the 
Psalms  is  represented  by  U,  the  fragments  of  a  papyrus 
book  in  the  British  Museum  (see  F.  E.  Brightman  in  the 
Joum.  <^  Theol.  Studies,  2ajs).  U  is  now  considered 
to  be  of  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  century,  and  is  said 
to  have  come  from  a  monastery  near  Thebes.  Doubtless, 
theref««,  it  gives  os  the  text  of  the  Psalter  as  sung  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Christian  monastldsm,  and  where 
it  is  defective  it  may  be  reconstructed  from  the  Sahidic 
as  edited  by  Budge,  Rahlb,  and  Ciasca. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Sahidic  version  centres  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  As  has  been  explained  above  (§  55),  the 
original  Greek  translation  of  Job  omitted  between  three 
and  four  hundred  lines,  or  half  verses,  which  were 
supplied  in  tlw  Hacapla  under  asterisk.  The  Sahidic 
leaves  these  lines  out,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  therein  represents  the  pre-Origenian  kmV))  (kSoou, 
like  the  Old  Latin.  But  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  to  the  Saliidic  version  of  Job  the  high 
antiquity  which  would  be  required  for  a  translation 
untntltKaiced  by  the  Hexapla — we  should  have  to  think 
of  the  second  oentuiy,  instead  of  the  end  of  the  third  or 
the  bq[inning  of  the  fourth — there  are  other  reasons 
whidi  are  inconsistent  with  this  view.  It  is  far  more  in 
accordance  with  all  the  facts  to  regard  the  Sahidic  Job 
as  a  translation  of  Origen's  revised  text  of  the  LXX,  with 
tkt  passa^  under  asterisk  omitted.  The  Sahidic  text, 
when  it  IS  examined  closely,  cannot  claim  to  pteserve 
even  so  large  a  measure  of  independence  as  the  Greek 
Cod.  A ;  we  may  fairly  describe  as  a  text  of  the  koo^ 
interpolated  from  the  Hexapla,  but  the  Sahidic  is 
Origentan  from  post  to  finish. 

The  importance  of  ihtB  qucsdm  for  the  faistory  of  the  Greek 
Bible  nuikes  it  necesxary  to  indicate  the  chief  signs  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Sahidic  on  the  litxapla, 

I.  Ciasca  um*  five  Sahidic  codices  for  Job.  One  of  these, 
the  Bodleian  MS  edited  by  Erman,  contains  the  Hcxaplaric 
additions  as  an  inteeral  part  of  the  text.  The  400  half-venes, 
therefore,  were  not  altt^ther  unknown  in  Upper  Egypt. 

a.  A  few  of  the  lines  which  are  distinctly  assignM  to  Aquila 
or  Theodotion  in  our  Hexaplu  authorities  are  found  in  the 
Sahidic.  Thus  Job  30  vob  and  aaJ  (from  Theod.)  are  in  their 
ordinary  place ;  V 15^  (from  Aq.)  is  inserted  afbn-  v,  14. 

3.  After  Job  1130  /  SAadds 

.  Syr.-Hex.  cbtUtet  these  words— f.<.,  they  are  a  genuine  part  of 
,  though  not  In  the  Hebrew.   They  are  omitted  by  BnC  and 
ftuo  by  the  Sahidic.  which  thus  represents  here  a  critically 
rariltattxt.    {See  also  S 17  efAcauotu' ;  7  11  om.  atvffu.] 

4.  The  oH^nal  Greek  for  mjV'  tib  <"  JobO  36  appears  to  have 
been  Of  fi))  irrtivjilcp  fiex.  ad  tac^.  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion  had  ov  vitmo^v^  avrw.  In  the  Htxaila,  followed 
by  the  Greek  MSS,  a  conflation  of  Ine  two  was  maae,  produdns 
ov  vr.  ovry  Xva,  ^  aiTtlmfp.  This  conflation  is  reproduced 
in  the  Sahidic 

5.  The  clearest  case  of  the  dependence  of  the  Sahidic  on 


Origen  is  in  JobSSsi^,  which  runs  thus  in  the  HtxM^i^,  the 
lines  from  Tbeodouon  being  italicised  : 

It  [viz..  Wisdom]  is  ci>nc«Ued  from  even  man, 

and_fiwH  tkt/nolt     the  keavgu  it  it  mid. 

DtttruettMt  amd  Death  taid: 

But  (U)  we  have  heard  the  tune  thereof. 

Omit  the  itaJics,  and  the  first  person  plural  in  the  fourth  line 
is  meaningless ;  it  ia  inmoswhle  to  suppose  that  it  could  haw 
been  the  original  form  or  the  Greek.  Vet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Sahidic  give*.  The  true  LXX  is  probably  pmerved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (JStrotn.  vL  B  763)  who  quotes  v,  ai  that : 
Atfyn  ft  f  ^  Tp  an*A(fa  (Uot  jiJr  ovrov  ovx  «IAofui>  ^M^p  U 
cwTOv  ^evtf'cvMr  (cp  Jn.637).  This  not  bring  an  accurate 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  it  was  emended  in  the  Htx^lM  by  the 
help  of  Theodotion  ;  but  simply  to  omit  the  lines  here  taken 
from  Theodotion,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Sahidic,  cannot  be 
managed  without  ruining  the  sense,  and  (we  miay  add)  revealing 
to  all  time  the  Origenian  source  of  the  text. 

The  Ethiopic  version  dates  from  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
century  ;  but  the  existing  codices  are  late  and  seem  to 
84.  OUiHT  ^^''^^'"*i(^'^)*^>  some  from  medise^ 
jtp^^  Greek  or  Arabic  texts,  some  from  the  Hebrew. 
Twanni.  Gen  _Kingg  b^en  edited  by  raUmann. 
Psalms  by  Ludolf  (1701),  Song  by  Nisselius  (1656), 
Lamentations  by  Bachmann  (1893^  The  best  critical 
discussion  on  this  wsion  is  to  be  found  in  Comill's 
Etechiet.  36-48. 

TheArTneniam  version  appears  to  c<»tain  in  theOT. 
as  in  the  NT,  both  Greek  and  Syriac  detnenis.  The 
best  edittoD  is  still  that  of  Zohrab,  poUished  in  1805. 
Some  Armenian  codices  ha%-e  the  Hexaplar  critic^ 
marks  ('Scrivener,'  ed.  4,  2153). 

The  Gothic  of  the  sixth,  and  the  Slawmic  of  the  ninth 
century,  both  of  which  are  ititimately  coonecited  in  origin 
with  Constantinople,  are  remarkable  for  their  affinity  with 
the  Lucianic  text  (Lagarde's  Lueian,  14.  15).  Of  the 
Gothic  OT,  however,  only  fragments  of  Ezra  B,  chap.  2 
and  Neh.  S-7  survive,  besides  a  few  verses  of  Gen.  5. 

The  Arabic  versions  of  the  OT  are  of  \'arious  char- 
acter and  value.  The  version  printed  in  the  Polyglotts 
is  derived  lirom  a  MS  now  at  Paris  (Colb.  900= 
de  Sacy,  i)  written  in  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century-. 
The  Penuteucb  is  the  translation  of  Sa'adia  firnn  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  the  P^phets  were  translated  from  an  old 
uncial  MS  of  6  akin  to  A  (Comill's  EMteAiel,  49-57). 

The  Targums,  or  Anunaic  paraphrases  of  the  OT 
prepared  for  use  in  the  Synagogue,  contain  dements 
8S  Tamtma.  °^  various  dates.  They  differ  from  the 
'  versions  hitherto  considered  in  having 

a  directly  edilicatory  aim  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  paraphrases 
rattier  than  translations,  although  the  style  of  some  of 
them  is  often  very  literaL  They  take  their  rise  from 
the  custom,  destiibed  in  IJc.4t6 of  giving  a  short 
explanation  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  text  in  the  Aramaic 
vernacular  of  Palestine.  At  first  the  Taigtim  was  a 
free  oral  exposition ;  then  it  gradually  acqiured  fixed 
forms,  and  at  last  it  whs  reduced  to  writing. 

The  uTitten  Targum  is  foimd  in  MSS  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  verse  by  verse  with  the  Hebrew  text 
There  are  two  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch  {besides  the 
Samaritan  Targum  ;  see  Samaritai^s,  §  50),  thedficial 
Babylonian  Targum,  known  by  the  name  of  the  reputed 
author  Onkelos  (oiSpMt.  oSfuw).'  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  also  known  as  [Pseudo-]  Jonathan.  'Jeru- 
salem '  ( YerOskalmi)  means  Palestinian ;  in  fiu:t,  thb 
Targum  gives  to  a  great  eattent  the  old  po[Milar  TOBgifisi^ 
though  its  extant  form  dates  from  after  MohammeiL 
There  once  existed  a  'Jerusalem'  Tai^n  to  the 
Prophets ;  but  the  Babylonian  recension  alone  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  it  is  commonly  cited  by  its  reputed  author 
Jonathan  ben  UszieL  The  Hagic^rapha  are  also  pre- 
served in  a  Babylonian  recension ;  but  they  are  of  varied 
character,  being  to  some  extent  private  litoaiy  works, 
since  the  Hagiographa  were  not  r^ularly  read  throi^h 
in  the  Synagogties  like  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Job  is  a  comparativdy  literal  rendering ;  Prorcifas 
appears  to  have  been  made  up  from  the  Peshitta ; 
Esther  is  extant  in  two  forms,  both  wildly  paraphrastical. 

The  Targums  are  to  be  found  in  the  gretU  rabbinical 

1  OnteU*  n  prafaably  a  comiption  of  D^pp  Afuibt. 
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editioDs  of  the  OT.  e.g.t  the  Bomberg  edition  of  1517, 
ed.  \tf  Felix  Pratensis.    Onkdos  hss  been  edited  by 
Berliner  in  1S84,  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa 
Lagarde  in  187a,  1873. 
The  Hebrew  teact  from  which  the  Targums  were 

X  made  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Massoretes.* 
Their  v^ue  for  us  is  not  so  much  the  text  they  attest, 
'o  as  the  pr^udiocs  they  display.  They  show  us  the 
atmosplKre  of  thoi^ht  in  which  the  tradition  of  the 
nwaniiig  of  the  OT  was  preserved,  an  atmosphere  abso- 
iotdy  unliteraiy  and  unartistic,  and  anxious  at  any 
cost  to  remove  the  anthropomorphism  of  earliei'  Hebrew 
religion  (see  the  amazing  list  of  locutions  in  Comilt's 
Mteckiel,  133).  Some  of  the  toning  down  of  old 
metaidiors  or  reminiscences  of  ancient  heathendom  is 
very  ancient ;  even  9  does  not  call  God  by  His  personal 
name  but  tiTOslates  mrc  by  [A]  fiputs  ( NAMES,  coL  3331), 
and  refuses  altogether  to  call  him  a  Hock  [HeK  m, 
e^.,  Ps.95i].  The  Targums  amply  exhibit  this 
tendency  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  popular  exegesis 
has  now  and  then  influenced  the  Massdretic  text.  But 
the  Massoretes  were  too  good  scholars  simply  to  point 
the  true  text  wrong ;  it  almost  always  happens  in  such 
cases  that  there  is  some  oomqitkm  in  the  transmitted 
consonants,  idiich  formed  the  starting-point  for  the 
wnmg  inter^etation.  The  mode  of  procedure  by 
which  the  critic  recognises  the  corruption  is  somewhat 
as  follows.  A  grammatical  anomaly  in  KlT  surprises 
him ;  he  refers  to  the  Targum  and  finds  it  carefully 
reproduced,  peiiiaps  in  the  midst  (tf  quite  a  free 
paraphrase  Evidnitly  the  anomalous  punctuation  is 
imUmtimal,  and  as  the  i^ophets  wrote  better  Helmw 
than  the  Targumists,  it  is  only  too  likely  that  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  is  wrong. 
Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  original,  to 
the  great  gain  of  literature. 

No  better  iiutnnce  can  be  givea  than  Is.  68 1-6.  Here  we 
find  a  feries  of  verbs  pointecl,u  jusnvei  instead  of  with  wftw 
consecutive ;  this  arouies  susgicion.  The  same  verbs  are  taken 
as  futures  in  the  Targunvand  the  reference  to  future  punish' 
ments  upon  the  heathen  ii  more  pointed  than  in  the  Hebrew. 
Now  63i-a  ■■  the  only  passage  in  Deutero- Isaiah  that  contains 
the  name  of  any  of  the  petty  natioos  of  Palestine ;  in  fact  the 
sudden  and  iiuutisQc  meation  of  '  Edom '  has  given  much 
trouble  to  commentators.  In  the  popular  Jewish  exegesis,  how< 
ever, 'Edom' regiilarb|ratan(UJiM;.JlMiie  and  the  Roman  Empire 
(cp,<if.,TaisumtoLaiii.4.3i^]L  It  b  out  <tf  place  here,' and 
we  should  read  wth  LagKidt  iPrppk.  CkmU.  p.  1>  OWD  for 

*  cniND  and  tfs^  for  n*l!f30,  so  that  the  sentence  runs :  Who  U 
thit  that  c9mtth  all  rtddtned,  with  mrmentt  ttained  mort 
than  tkt  f^lurtr  th*  vimtagef  The  corruption  of  v.  i, 
which  ttxMc  us  rise  in  popnlar  exegesis,  was  the  excuse  for  the 
wioos  pointing  of  tba  verbs  in  vo.  3-6  by  the  Massoretes.  . 

An  article  like  the  present  ought  in  strictness  toX 
consider  what  may  be'  called  the  pre-canonical  historyjl 
M.  BarrmMrtn     ^  ^  almost  demoiutrable 

^  mmm  that  Some  of  the  most  serious  cormp- • 
01 XX.  ^Qjjj  originated  in  the  documents  beftwe* 
Iheybecame  partof  theOT.  Such  areall  the  variations 
which  can  be  traced  to  "confusions  arising  from  the  Old 
Hebrew  alphabeL  £.^. ,  heo  'for  tAt  dew '  in  Dt.  33 13 
corresponds  to  the  more  approfM'iate  ^pQ '  above '  in  Gen. 
4035,  as  in  both  cases  the  wor3  is  contrasted  with 
'  beneath.'  But  in  the  older  character  y  is  Qand  0  is 
so  the  corruption  was  easily  effected.  Again,  the 
influence  ctf  Hosea2i7  (■  I  wiU  uke  away  the  names  of 
the  Baalun  out  of  her  mouth")  should  be  mentioned. 
This  verse  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  very  names 
of  heathen  gods  were  unlawful  to~be  used  ;  accordingly 
the  vowels  of  bSsketh  { '  shame  'f  are  substituted  for  the 
real  vowels  in  such  words  as  Tofhetk  and  Molech  (also 
'Moloch').  In  AmosSae  ICaispdn  {i.e.,  'Saturn')  has 
been  vocalised  with  the  vowds-o£  UkkAs  {i.e.,  '  abomin- 

1  This  is  esperialty  the  case  with  xhe  BiAvloman  Targnm. 
The  Jer.  Taigum  sometimes  differs — t./^.,  in  E^rod.  4O3  it  mds 
rm3  for  nra,  with  the  Samaritan  and  the  OULmHH. 

*  9  of  this  passase  cannot  b«  correctly  preserved,  for  the 
constant  rendenng  of  '  Edom'  in  the  Roplicts  is  4  'Uomafa, 
not  (as  here)  'EMfi. 
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ation'},  producing  the  form  ji's  {Chiun,  AV).  By  a 
more  violent  change  Saul's  son  '/th-ia'al  { '  Baal's- 
man ').  preserved  almost  intact  as  EMaal  in  i  Ch.  833, 
becomes  Iih-iosheth  (' Man-of-Shame*)  in  the  more 
frequently  read  book  of  Kings.  In  later  Jewish  writings 
this  tendency  is  carried  into  original  literature ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  Abed-nego,  evidently 
meant  for  Abed-nebo  (' Worshipper-of-Nebo"),  is  the 
invention  of  the  author  ci  Daniel,  not  a  scribe's 
blunder,  tt  is  in  Daniel  (12ii)  that  we  find  09ff  ppr 
(the  'Abominatioa  which  maketh  desolate'},  an  inten- 
tional perversion  of  a<op  Vv3>  the  title  of  Zeus  BeA- 

We  are  now  concerned,  however,  with  the  corruptions 
which  have  befallen  the  text  in  the  course  of  transmission, 
and  here,  as  Wellhatisen  remarks,  the  chief  agents  have 
been  chance  and  caprice,  not  deliberate  falsification 
(cp  Well-Bleek,  §  395  f.).  Space  will  only  allow  of 
a  few  examples ;  but  those  given  below  will  suflieiendy 
exhibit  the  commonest  kinds  of  corruption,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  tunng  forward  the  instances  where  modem 
scholarship  has  been  most  successM  in  restoring  the 
true  reading,  whether  by  means  of  the  ancient  versions 
or  by  simple  conjecture. 

Conjecttu«  is  not  always  a  mere  arbitrary  procedure, 
it  may  be  based  on  the  surest  of  all  exQgetieal  and 
critical  rules,  vix.,  the  explanation  of  passages  which 
are  obscure  by  those  which  are  plain  and  free  from 
suspicion.  Thus  we  can  be  quite  certain  by  comparing 
Zeph.2r4  with  l3.34it  that  for  yvi.  'desolation,'  we 
must  read  Tijr.  'raven,'  and  that  the  mysterious  Tnr* 
not  only  contains  the  name  of  some  bird,  but  must  be  a 
corruption  of  i]Wj%  jmtuk^h  or  yoHshifh,  '  the  eag^ 
owl'  (see  Owi.,  4).  The  translation  then  runs :  '  Both 
the  pelican  and  the  porcupine  shall  lodge  in  the 
chapiters  thereof ;  haik  to  the  eagle-o»ri  in  the  wuidow, 
the  raven  on  the  threshold  I ' 

Although  the  Massoretes  point  wdl  where  the  text 
is  sound,  the  smallest  error  definitely  represented  in  the 
consonantal  text  is  sufficient  to  tluow  them  out.  Thus 
the  long  final  num  of  ^tun  ^Jy  |3  ( '  verily  the  poor  of 
the  flock')  in  ZedLlljii,  was  doubtless  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  first  two  words  from  b«ng  run 
together  and  vocalised  |Nsn  iUSta'Sni  hof-Om — «.«.. 
'  the  sheep-dealeis.'  There  are  of  course  a  few  eases 
where  the  restoration  of  the  true  text  depends  on  a 
point  of  archseotogical  knowledge  which  might  easily 
fade  from  the  narrowly  grammatical  Hebrew  tradition. 
Thus  in  Jer.  4615  we  should  divide  inoi  ffrto  into  gro 
i]n  pj,  and  translate  with  S  '  Why  has  Apis  fied  ?  *  (cp 
Apis).  Again,  it  was  not  till  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  Assyrian  that  HaMvy  was  able  to  recognise  in 
-^n  (Eaek.27ii)  the  name  COida,  the  ffilakku  at  the 
cuneiform  montunents. 

0 — in  its  original  -ibrm — often  preserves  excellent 
readings  which  have  qijte  disappeared  from  our  other 
authorities.  Thus  'in -a  K.  I610  GrtUz's  clever  con- 
jecture {Gesch.  der  Juden,  ii.  I99)  ty^a'a  for  the  un- 
Hebraic  oiT^sp  is  confirmed  by  Lucian'  {tv  It^Kemft, 
qooted  in  Driver,  TSS,  p.  lit  note).  AnMher  example 
is  (umisbed  by  Dr.  Hayman's  too  little  known  emenda- 
tion of  DtSSai  {Pnx.  CamMdge  Philol.  Soc.  1895. 
p.  8),  the  essence  of  which  is  the  substitution  of  piiDMni 
for  the  impossible  turn  \\oa-  The  phrase  is  then  exacdy 
parallel  with  v.  j.''  Here  also  9  appears  to  support 
the  true  reading ;  but  Sri  ixti  i/uplff6ii  yrj  dpxiyrup 
ffwiffiUraw  &fM  ipxvy^t  Xawv  is  too  paraphrastical 
to  stiggest  the  actual  change  required.  The  cause  of 
the  corruption  here  in  the  Massorettc  text  may  have 

1  Nestle,  ZATW,  18B4,  p.  343;  see  Abowkatiom  or 

Desolation'. 

'  Translate:  'And  [Gad]  saw  the  first  fruits  were  for  him, 
for  there  was  the  allotment  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  so  the  chiefs  of 
a  people  were  assembled  together.'  The  reference  appears  Jo 
be  (o  the  settlement  of  Gad  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (cp  NcS^ 
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been  a  transposition,  the  word  having  twen  written  |^ 

at  the  end  of  a  line  in  the  archetype. 

Some  corruptions  are  older  than  any  of  the  versions, 
perhaps  older  than  the  final  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  all  extant  authorities  give  w  ^1  as  the  end  of 
Nu.  283.  generally  translated :  '  And  he  [Balaam]  went 
to  a  level  place.'  Apart  front  the  grammatical  hanhness, 
however,  this  and  every  other  sense  which  these  letters 
can  be  made  to  bear  are  alike  poor,  and  Kuenen  has 
suggested  that  at  some  period  hifort  the  development  of 
medial  3  the  letters  -^S  luid  been  written  once  instead  of 
twice  over ;  then  by  reading  the  final  <  as  1  (or  sup- 
posing 1  to  have  been  lost  before  the  following  npi)  we 
get  vori'ri^i  (»'■«..  v^ffyS  nS^),  'he  went  to  his  Incanta- 
tions.' This  agrees  with  Na24i,  where  we  read  that 
Balaam  'went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for 
enchantments. ' 

Equally  IniUiant  la  Lagarde's  aRendalipn  of  Ps,  S2&  For 
ijtMT?  RSB  he  writes  VJ^a)  ISQ  ng^W-t  ^  >>» 
been  written  lUta  (for  1^)  by  aome  icribe.    Tranalatc  '  in  tb« 

time  of  distress ;  the  sound  of  the  flood  of  mighty  waters  *hall 
HOC  come  nigh  bioi.'  Finally,  we  may  quote  Wetlhausen's 
restoration  of  the  original  of  a  K.  16a6^  (=Is.S737/}.  For 
T3Bn(37)  :nDp  'IdV  he  writes  insrt  )|t;)^  (37):  to  that 
V.  97  begin*  '  Before  me  is  thy  rtstng  op  and  tlqr  litting  down, 
and  thy  going  out  and  cotning  in  I  know.'  It  Is  vrartn  while 
pointing  out,  as  a  fintO  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  0  fai  its 
original  fonn,  that  this  palmary  emendation  is  not  without  sup- 
port from  9.  In  Is.  87  37  the  nop  'IsS  of  MX  is  omitted.  In 
sK  lOMmost  documents  haveaWiv>Tt  J^rqicirot  for 
but  the  text  called  0f  in  the  Syro-Hexaplar  MSS  (see  col. 

5019)  had  in^varri  ai>atfTdmnut  <rov — i.r.,  ■pn  iji)^  the  con- 
sonantal text  tnggeited  by  Wdlhansen. 

In  concluding  an  article  of  any  length  on  the  textual 
'  criticism  of  the  Bible  it  Is  always  wholesome  to  remind 
oneself  of  the  ci»nparalive  sotindness  of  the  text  That 
there  are  blots,  especially  in  the  OT,  some  of  them 
[xx>bably  irremovable,  must  be  admitted ;  but  they  are 
not  enough  seriously  to  obscuri;  the  main  features  of 
the  narratives  related  or  the  ideas  expressed.  So  far 
as  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned  we  may  be  especially  at 
our  ease.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  separate 
the  documents  with  the  minuteness  which  modern 
scholarship  has  found  possible  if  the  text  had  been 
much  confused  by  scribal  errors.  And  with  r^ard  to 
the  Prophets,  though  their  works  arc  less  accurately 
preserved  than  the  Pentateuch,  we  can  be  sure  that 
textual  corruption  never  improves  the  style  or  the 
thought.  Thie  fact  that  so  much  of  the  nx>phetical 
Books  is — ^jui^ed  by  any  standard — of  the  first  rank  as 
literature,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  they  have  not 
been  utterly  disfigured  in  transmission. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Hfaliographical  references  have 
already  been  indicated  above.    The  be>t  general  account  of 

the  text  and  venions  of  the  OT  in  any 
67.  BlUiOgnphj.  language  is  Wellhausen's  monograph  in 

the  fourth  edition  of  Bleek's  EuUnttme 
At  iaa  AlU  TeetamtM/,  Berlin,  i&rS,  ||  075-3^ ;  later  edd. 
are  ananged  on  a  difieient  plan.  Somewluit  sunilar  in  j>lai>, 
but  more  confmed  to  the  qteoal  books  treated  of,  are  the  intro- 
ductions in  Driver's  Notct  m  the  Jle&rrw  Text  of  the  Books  ^ 


the  other  Ancient  Versions,  accustom  himself  above  all  things 
to  the  UM  of  Field's  Hexapla,  and  Lagarde's  edition  of  the 
Recenaion rfLudnn.*  TotbesespedallyvahMbleauthoritiesthe 
prcMnt  writer  wouhl  add  any  well  edited  frttgnwnt  of  the  Old 
Latin. 

(See  also  Kittel,  VOtr  dU  Ifoiwtmdigk^t  mid  Miglkkkflt 
thur  neutn  Ait^tht  der  kehr.  Bihtlt  Studiim  w.  F.rwaguMf,-yi 
(igot) ;  Chcyne,  Criiiea  Biblk»,  pt.  i  (IsaLih  and  Jeremiah),  j 

F.  c.  a 

THADD.SnS.      Tn   Mk.  3i8   e&AA&loC  appears 
tenth  in  the  list  of  apostles.    Atfifi^ot  is  here  a  western 
variant  (D  a  b  ff  1  i  q).     In  Ml  10  3  SoMuot  it 
1.  Num.  the  right  reading  (KBX  but  A«/S/3a(ot  is  found 
in  western  texts  (D  103  Aug.),  and  the  con- 
flate Xtfifi.   i  ■iTiaAi70«(r  BaSt.  in  the  late   '  Syrian '  text. 
ftaUoIof  has  been  derived  from  the  Heb.  -)gl  =  Syr.  tkidH- 
mammm,  and  Af^^atot  from  J?=cor,    But  Dabnan  OV«rte 
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Jttn,  40)  cotmects  OoMuot  with  emSic  and  A«ggala>  with  die 
NabadBU)  iitsS-  (Netts^  it)  vimmt  Lifi^aSm  to  be  due 

to  an  attempt  to  brine  Levi  (Mk.2t4)  within  the  number  of 
the  Twelve.  But  we  thQuhl  have  expected  Acww  A«Ub£w— 
A«i>«r  is  unparalleled.  It  aeems  dear  that  A«flhMct  b  a 
'  Western '  gbss  of  a  copyist  who  connected  •aMalor  ^th 
ihUa  mamma,  and  wttned  to  substitute  a  not  disnaular 
name  wbidi  should  be  more  appropriate  to  an  aposde,  and 
leM  uodignifitd.  If  Aeft^aZbc  can  be  thus  explained  as  an  eariv 
emendation  the  difficult  gaJiaZag  remains.  Dabnan's  Mt- 
XsZof  ia  tmprabaUe.    It  is  moie  likely  that  AaUalec, 

by  corrupUon  in  Greek  or  Aramaic,  represents  an  original 
nT(l),T  or  in(l)n'-  For  the  0  cp  Oovtovuc  [6]=  mnn,  Neh.  T 43 
(see  HODAVIAH),  [B*vkI.»t]=SinK,  EiTal034  (see  Uat); 
dov*  [B]  >=  KinK  ( Ahava),  Eaa  631;  BtXicaB  [A] = np'^n  (HeDcath), 
Josh.  21 31 :  Oamipti.  [B],  teowp  [A]  =  niVM,  aS.  S9  (set 
AsKuKiTBs);  9«m^[AD],.^(L]-p](K(£d>ooXOen.48i6.  For 
the  doubled  S  and  the  andkg  -dim  cp  *ym1aXU»»t,  De  VogOt, 
Syr.  Cemt.  63. 

In  Ul  616  Acts  1 13  'lo^as  Ionics  Judas,  sm  of 
James,^  takes  the  [dace  of  Tbaddtens.    See  jt;DAS,  y. 

a.idaiituiaitioiL    ^y-V'T^T..  ^ 

conjectured  that  Judas  was  the  name 
of  the  apostle,  that  Thaddaeus  is  a  corruption  of  Judas, 
and  that  Lebbeeus  is  a  gloss  upon  Tbaddseus.  Or 
James,  the  father  of  Judas,  nothing  is  known.  Syr. 
Cur.  has  here  Jiidar  Tkomas,  and  Syr.  Sin.  73kcmu 
(see  Thokas).  The  evklence  of  the  Goqids  bdng  w 
confused  we  not  tmnaturally  find  great  uncertiunty  in 
the  post-biblical  tradition.  In  Origen  {Prtef.  ad  Stm.) 
Thaddseus  =  LebbEcus  =  Judas  JacobL  In  the  CAnm. 
Ptuch.  Thaddaeus=Lebbeeus  =  Bar5abas,  whilst  Judas 
Jacot^= Simon  the  Canaanite.  In  the  Abgar  legend 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (HB 1 13)  Thaddzeus  is  d^lin* 
guished  from  Judas  JacoU= Thomas.  In  the 
Thoma  Judas  Thomas  is  the  Lord's  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Syrian  Ischodab  (9th  cent. }  quoted  by  Zahn 
(£('»/.  £363)  the  Diatessarm  identified  James  saa  of 
Alphseus  with  Lebbseus  (oote  that  D  in  Mk.Si4  has 
'liKw^im  for  Atvtlp). 

The  earliest  form  of  l^end  connected  with  Thaddaens  is  that 
which  represents  him  as  preaching  at  £dessa.  A  ven'  ex- 
haustive bibliography  of  the  literature  and  sources  of  dui 
tradition  may  be  (bund  in  von  Dobichtlu,  CkrUituNldtr,  ijS*- 
949".  In  the  acf^nt  given  by  Eusebius  {HE  1 13)  fro«>  Syriac 
sources,  Thaddeus  the  Apostle,  one  of  the  Seventy,  w»  sent 
by  the  Apostle  Judas  Thcmias  to  Ab^ar  king  of  Edesa,  in 
accordance  vrith  a  promise  made  by  Christ  before  his  death.  In 
the  later  Syriac  legend  (i?n:/r7Ma  Addai,  4th cent.?  ed.  Phillips) 
Addai  is  substituted  for  Thaddzus.  In  the  Gk.  np^K 
9aUaun>  (Lips.  Acta  A^ost,  A^oer.  laj^-tTS)  Lcbbzns  is 
identified  with  ThaddsEUs,  one  of  the  Twelve-  For  this  and 
the  later  legends  which  represent  Thaddacus  as  preaching  in 
Armenia,  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Persia,  see  Lips. 
Uki.  Ckritt.  Biog.,  t.v.  'Thaddmu.'  W.  C  A 

THAHABH,  or  (RV)  TAHABH  (trn?,  -roxoc. 

[ADL]),  a  name  in  the  Nahorite  genealogy  (CSen. 
2234t). 

He  is  identified  bv  Winckler  {Mittkeil.  d.  Vordtrxu.  Gti., 
iBg6,  p.  307)  with  Tinis,  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Travels  of 
an  Egyptian  {Pap.Anatt.  i-  see  RP%\i\)  and  elseKberc, 
as  in  the  region  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  (to  the  H-X  Cp 
WMH,  At.  w.  Enr.  358.    But  see  also  Tebah.       t.  K.  C 

TKAMAH  (npri,  eeMA  [BA]),  Ezra2s3  AV.  RV 
Temah  {q.v.), 

THA]EAB(e&M&p[Ti.WH]),  ^ft.l3.  SeeTAMAX. 

TB&IINATHA  {0&MN&e&  [AKV]),  i  Mace  950. 
See  TiMNAH  (3). 

THANK  OFPEBIKO  {ni'in).  2  Ch.  2931  etc.  See 
Sacrifice,  %  29  b. 

THAAA  (e^^p&  [Ti.  WH]},  IJc  834  AV,  RV  Tekah. 

THABRA  (eftpp&  [BM^AL]).  Esth.  12i.  See 
Teresh. 

TEAB8HI8E  i  K.  I0»  AV.  RV  Tar- 

SHI8H  \q.v.). 

TE&SBI  (e&Cc[E]i  [KV]).  i.VIacc.23.  SeeSiV(« 
(i),  and  MaccabeI':s,  §§  i,  5. 

1  ^aSfr.Sin.  Mt.lO3Lk.61A;  Pesh.  Lk. « 16  Acta  I  tg. 
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TBEATBE.  Although  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
were  erected  by  the  Herods  in  Jerusalem  and  other 
towns  of  Syria  (Jc«.  An/,  xv.  8i,  96.  xvi.  5i,  xix.75, 
9a;  B/i.2lB,  ii.Ta)  in  which  magnificent  spectacles 
were  exhibited,  principally  io  honour  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the  Gospels 
or  Acts.  Even  in  narrating  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(Actsl23i/!),  whose  fatal  seizure,  according  to  the 
Jewish  historian,  took  place  in  the  theatre  at  Ciesarea 
\.4nt.  xix.  Sa),  the  word  docs  not  occur.  The  word 
theatre  is  absent  alike  from  the  canonical  and  tirom  the 
a[x>cryphal  books  (rf  the  OT,  and  in  NT  it  found  only 
in  Actsl999-3i  where  the  theatre  of  Ei^iesus  is  spoken 
of.  It  was  probably  the  usual  place  of  meeting  for 
the  assembly;  and  the  ruins  can  still  be  seen  (see 
Ephesus,  8  3). 

I  Cor.  contains  (wo  probable  references  to  theatrical 
representations,  neither  of  which  is  very  apparent  in  EV. 
The  word  translated  '  spectacle '  (i  Cor.  49)  is  Biarpov, 
and  the  whole  passage  seems  to  refer  to  '  the  band  of 
gladiaton  brot^ht  out  at  last  for  death,  the  vast  range 
of  an  amptUtheatre  tmder  the  open  sky  well  representing 
the  magnificent  vision  of  all  created  beings,  from  men 
up  to  angels,  gazing  on  the  dreadful  death-struggle ; 
and  then  the  contrast  of  the  selfish  Corinthians  sitting 
by  unmoved  at  the  awful  spectacle'  (Stanley,  Corin- 
thians, 73).  Cp  Heb. IO33  'being  made  a  gazing- 
stock '  (tfmrpifi^ot).  In  i  Cor.  731. '  the  bshiooof  this 
world  passelh  away'  (rapd7«i  Ti  trx^fta  roO  xivnau), 
many  have  seen  an  allu^on  to  the  drama,  drawn  atber 
from  the  shifting  of  the  scenes,  or  the  pasnng  across 
the  stage  of  the  gorgeous  processions  then  so  common. 

ADdmt  history  recordi  the  ium«  of  at  least'one  Jewish 
dramatist— Enkiel,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  and  wrote  a  *  tragedy '  or  dramatic  poem,  entitled 
TAe  Exodtt*  rE£a')«v4),  of  wfaicn  considerable  frafnaents  are 
preserved  in  Clein.AIex,  {Stnm.  1 33),  Eusebius  O***^ 
9  3B/)  and  Etutatbius  ifld  Hexaim,  as).  On  the  qnention 
of  a  Semitic  drama  cp  Camiclks,  |  7,  PocncAL  LrraRATUXE, 
l4(5>> 

THFBW-    See  Nd-AMON. 

THEBEZ  where  Abimelech  was  killed  whilst 

besieging  the  ciudel  (judg.  Pso  :eHBHC  [BL],  e&lB&lC 
[A]  ;  3  S.  Il3jandi'.  n'm9.  e&mftcte]l  [BA.  -MCCCei 
fL]),  was  situated,  accmding  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{OS.  26244.  IfiTis),  13  R.  m.  from  Neapolis  on  the 
road  to  S^hopolis.  Starting  from  this,  Robinson 
plausibly  identifies  Thebez  with  the  mod.  Tiids,  a  large 
village  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  fruitful  vallqr,  to  m.  due 
NE.  from  NSblua.  So  Buhl,  PaL  904  and  the  PBF 
Survey, 

Bat  u  this  conectT  T<ll>i'sn>SK'>t>  ™thar  Apart  from 

this,  the  fOTm  of  the  name  ig  peculiar.  We  expect  some  &mous 
fortress  to  be  referred  to.  From  the  pcuot  of  view  of  Shechum, 
a,  one  may  naturally  ihink  of  2ephath(=Zarephaih):  nus  might 
easily  be  written  jiaS,  o"t  of  which  by  transposition  would  come 
T3iy    This  seems  to  give  greater  vividness  to  ihe  narrative. 

T  K  C 

THECOE  (ecKUe  [AMV]).  i  Mace.  9  33  AV.  RV 
Texoah. 

THELASAE  (iPN^PI).  2  K.19t3  AV,  RV  Tei^ 

ASSAR  (?.».). 

THELERBA8  (ecAepc&c  [B]).  i  Ksd.536.  See 
Tel-harsha, 

THEHAN  (e&lAA&N  [BAQr]).  Bar.Saa/  AV.  RV 
Tbhan. 

THE0CAHU8  (etoKiNoy  I^].  eoK.  [E]).  i  Esd. 
9i4  AV=EzralOi5.  Tikvak  (f.v.). 

THE0D0TU3  (eeoAOTOC  [AV]}-  one  of  Nican«-'s 
ambassadors  to  Judas  the  Maccabee  in  161  B.C.  (3 
Macc.  14 19}. 

TBEOFHANT.  The  invisil»Uly  of  God  fbnned  no 
part  of  early  Hebrew  belief.  Although  it  was  commonly 
1  TMHtaMa**  thought  that  to  see  God  (or  indeed  to 
1.  unmMiaM.        ^.^  ^^.^^  Bt.is^  [*> ^.]) 

was  dangeroos  and  even  fatal  (Kx.389o  Judg.  ISascp 
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Gen.  16 13'  Ex.  36  19a.  Judg.6aa/  iK.19ia/  Is.63). 
many  narratives,  including  those  just  cited,  record  cases 
in  which  men  saw  God,  or  at  least  perceived  hrough 
the  senses  that  be  was  i»%sent.  and  yet  lived.  The 
most  striking  of  tiiese  is  in  Ex.  24io  (JE)  where  it  is 
quite  simply  related  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  having  gone  up  Mt. 
Sinai,  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  l^e  narrator  is  well 
aware  t>f  the  exceptional  character  of  the  occasion,  for 
in  the  next  verse  he  expressly  records  tliat  God  '  laid 
not  his  hands '  upon  them  ;  but  he  gives  no  hint  that 
what  was  seen  was  anything  less  than  the  fullness  of 
the  glory  and  person  of  the  deity  or  that  it  was  seen 
in  any  other  way  than  by  ordinary  vision.  Cp  Nu. 
126-B  (E). 

In  most  cases.  howe\'er.  it  is  implied  that  the  deity, 
although  he  makes  his  [vesence  known  by  a  physiotl 
appearance,  does  not  manifest  himself  in  his  fullness 
to  the  ordinary  human  eye.  We  may  oinveniently 
classify  the  OT  tbeophanies  into  those  in  which  tlw 
appearance  is  of  the  human  form  and  those  in  which  it 
is  some  other  plq^sical  phenomenon. 

1.  Theofkanies  in  human  farm. — (a)  Ex.24io 
records,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complete  exception  to  the 
_  -  ^^^^^  law  that  the  sight  of  God  was  fatal. 
-  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  occurs  in  Ex. 

8817^.  (J),  which  relates  that  Moses  saw 
the  bode  of  Yahwi  as  he  passed  away,  but  that  even  be 
could  not  with  safety  see  the  face  of  Yahw*.  In  other 
narratives,  however,  it  is  just  the  face  of  God  which  is 
seen— Ex.SSii  (E),  Gen.  8230  [31]  (probably  E) ;  in 
Nu.  126-B  it  is  said  that  Moses,  unlike  others  (cp  Dt. 
4 13  15),  in  his  customary  and  immediate  intetxourse  with 
Yahw6  sees  his  form  or  tfiman&h  (somettiing  less  distinct 
than  his  a^qiearance — cp  Job4i6).  But  these  are  only 
t3rpical  cases  in  connection  with  the  |xesent  sutject,  in 
which  looseness  and  inconustency  of  expression  corre- 
spond to  looseness  and  variety  <A  thought  We  are 
(lealing  with  popular  ideas  and  expressions,  not  with 
theological  and  systematic  thought.  What  is  common 
to  the  piesent  type  of  theophany  is  that  the  sight  of  God 
is  partial. 

(6)  In  another  type  the  peculiarity  conasts  in  the  fart 
that  God  is  seen  in  human  form  indeed,  but  only  hy 

8.  InTWon.r^^°f*^°'/:'?'™.*'=P  Nu.243/.). 

So  we  should  probably  mterpret  the  ex- 
perience of  Isaiah  (Is.  6}  and  certainly  those  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  1  etc.)  and  Cteuiiel  (Dan. 7 a  9).  Cp  Gen.  28 
■3-.6  (J). 

(c)  But  the  commonest  type  6(  a  theoptiany  in  human 
form '  was  by  means  of  the  '  angel  of  Yahwfe '  or  '  of 
m.  •A«HT<^r  God '  (D':iSit 'b.  nw  tkSo).  Cp  Angel, 
tSSI'  8^=  N.^ME,  §  6.  The  narratives 
clearly  identify  the  '  Angel  of  Vahw^  ' 
with  Yahwi,  though  often  in  ttie  same  narrative  a 
certain  differentiation  is  also  implied.  Thus  in  Gen.  16 
the  angel  of  Yahwi  who  appears  to  Hagar  is  called 
'VahwS  who  spake  unto  ber'  (v.  13),  and  Hagar 
expresses  surfxise  that  she  still  lives  after  seeing  God 
(cp  further  v.  10  with  e.g.,  123).  On  the  other  hand 
in  V.  13  the  angel  speaks  of  Yahw^  in  the  third  person. 

For  further  illustrations  from  other  narratives  of  this  identifica- 
tion, see  Gcn,23ii  /.  Ex.8  (an^l  of  Yahw^,  v.  9  =  Vahwi, 
tv.  4di  s  7),  Nu.  22 33-35  (cp  especially  v.  35  with  24  i-i),  Judg. 
2 1-5  011-34  (aiuei  of  Vahwe,  w-iiff,  ao^=YaLwe,  vo, 
14 1633),  1333;  fir  iadicatioQa of  diffarentiationa  see  Gen.  M 7  40 
— yet  cpiffi.  3748  NU.S331  Judg.UB/  98.2415-17.*  See  also 
DESTRovax. 


t  Rend  '  Have  1  even  seen  God  and  am  I  (still)  alive  T '  So 
Ball  in  SBOT'vx  accordance  with  a  larc*  consensus  of  critical 
opbikm.  See  Basa-LAHAt-Koi,  4 1. 

'  In  Ea.8a  th«  'angel  of  Yahwi'  exoeptiotully  manifest 
himseKin  'aflame  of  fira,'  (reMimablyiiot  in  human  form. 

9  The  Yahwiitic  mnative  in  Gen.I^  preienti  qiecia] 
peculiaiitiea.  Yahwi  appears  to  Abraham  (IB  i)  as  three  men 
(f.  a)  who  tptaSt  or  are  addresaod  sometimes  in  the  i&gular 
fvt>.  310^  Mtnetimes  in  the  [riural  tvo.4jfX  SnbKqnently 
(i6>^3)  one  of  the  three,  who  is  identified  with  Yahvrt,  remains 
bchutd  wiUt  AbiBhnm,  the  other  two,  who  an  described  in  U  t 
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Id  brief,  the  'angd  of  Yahtri'  b  an  occasional 
manifestatiwi  of  Yahwi  in  human  fonn,  poaaessing  no 
distinct  and  permanent  personality  but  speaking  and 
spoken  of,  at  times  as  Yahwi  biniself  (cp  the  way  in 
which  the  word  of  Yafawfe  passes  over  insrasibly  into  the 
prophetic  comment),  at  times  as  distinct  from  him. 
Tbe  danger  which  attached  to  the  sight  of  God  attached 
also  to  the  sigbt  of  tbe  atigeL  The  two  early  literary 
strata  of  the  Hexateuch  differ  in  their  detailed  accounts 
of  the  angel.  In  J  he  eats,  drinks,  and  converses  w)tb 
men.  and  in  every  respect  comports  himself  as  a  human 
being—the  narratives  of  Judg.  6  18  are  also  in  many 
respects  similar ;  in  E  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  even 
the  angel  from  close  contact  with  men — thus  he  appears 
in  and  speaks  from  heaven  {€.g.,  Gen.22ti). 

At  a  later  date,  theopbaoies  in  (htmian)  form  were 
denied  (Dt.  4is)  or,  as  regularly  in  P,  tbe  theophany  is 
referred  to  in  the  barest  pos«ble  terms  without  any 
indication  of  its  character — e.g. ,  '  And  God  [or  '  Yahwi '] 
appeared  .  .  .  and  spoke  (said)'  (Gen.  17 1  SSg;  cp 
Ex.  63) ;  and  thus  (after  the  Exile)  the  '  angel  ofYahwt' 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  theophany  but  became  one 
of  the  numerous  distina  angelic  personalities  which 
thenceforward  formed  pnnninent  objects  of  belief  (see 
Angel,  §8/.). 

a.  Theopkanits  in  which  the  manifestation  is  not  in 
iumM  form,  (a)  Fire,  in  one  form  or  another,  fre- 
quently  indicated  the  divine  presence.  The 
most  notable  illustrations  of  thb  are  the 
'Burning  Bush'  (Ex.3)  and  the  'Pillar  of  Fire'  (Ex. 
13at}.  In  Ex.l4i9^  (j)  the  'pillar  of  ck)ud'  =  'the 
angel  trf  God,'  v.  19a  (K).  For  further  details  see  the 
articles  Bush  and  Pillar  op  Fire.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  other  passages  where  fire  <3s  a  fiery 
appearance  clearly  has  the  same  significance — e.g.. 
Gen.  I617  Ex.  19 18  24 17  Dt.4i3  15. 

Wc  ought  also  to  compare  the  part  played  by  fire  in  the 
doKruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  10),  of  ICorah  and  his 
company  (Nu.  16 35),  of  the  people  at  Tab'erah(Nu.lli-3),in 
Elijah't  conflict  with  the  priMts  of  Baal  (i  K.  Itf,  cp  aK. 
lioi^X  ia  the  theophany  at  Horeb  (in  iK.  19ii^,  where 
lire  u  not  itself  the  tneophany  but  an  accompaniment  of  it),  in 
the  assumption  of  Elijah  (1  K..  3 1 1),  and  K^nerally  in  the  later 
literary "  "  .  ■  ■  .  . 
lOii; ' 

Araoic  stories  of  fiery  , 
•Kf  Arab,  Pkilologie,  aos^ 

Even  in  the  NT  we  find,  in  addition  to  citations  from 
or  references  to  the  OT  {e.g.,  ActsTjo  Heb.  12i8  ag), 
two  or  three  instances  of  tbeophanic  fire ;  the  lire 
clearly  indicates,  or  is  the  accompaniment  of,  the  divine 
presence  in  Acts23  aThess.  IB  (of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ)  a  Pet.3io-ia  Rev.  lOi  (of  an  angel) ;  perh^ 
also  Mt  3 1 1  =  Lk.  S 16  should  be  compared.  Generally, 
however,  in  NT  (as  already  in  Enoch ;  €.g.,  10 13  21 7- 'o 
98  3)  fire  is  the  instrument  of  the  divine  punishment  and 
does  not  necessarily  or  explicitly  affirm  the  divine 
presence.  The  transition  from  the  older  to  the  later 
conception  was  focilitated  fay  such  passages  as  Am.  66 
Is.S3i4  (cp  S6a4)  MaLSa,  and  is  aclu^y  seen  In 
certain  NT  passages — aThess.lB  3Pet.3io.ia  i  Cor. 
8i3-i5> 

[i]  The  '  glory  of  Yahwfe '  ("'Tia),  which  from  Isaiah 
(63)  onwards  (e.g.,  Nu,14ai/  Dt.5ai  [34]  Ezek.S99i 
8.  (Mflir*  of  P^Stl9a[i196Tlexpr^sesthemanifesiation 
of  the  divine  c^iaracter  in  nature  and  history, 
is  used  hf  Ezdciel  to  express  also  the  fiery 
appearance  which,  in  his  vuions,  indicates  the  presence  of 
Yahw^ — I  aS  IO4  43a  etc.  In  P  the  jdirase  is  invariably 
used  of  a  fiery  theophany — in  the  first  instance  of  the 
theophany  on  Sinai  (Ex.  24 15  17)  and,  subsequently,  of 
that  in  the  tabernacle — Ex.  2843  4O34/.  I87  10  (inw.  10 
restore  r^pD.^.  tabernacle,  for  the  redactorial  i3T0.t). 
Lev.  96  aj  Nil  14 10 16 19 :  cp  further,  i  K.  8 10  f. ,  which 
b  dependent  on  P  (Com.  Jlini.  108).    In  its  last  usage 


literary  theophanies  (see  below,  |  g),  and  in  similes  {e.g..  Is. 
10 it;  'Yahwfe  is  a  devouring  fire,  Dl. 434  D3}.  Cp  also  the 
Araoic  stories  of  fiery  appearances  of  the  jinn ;  Goldritier,  AiA. 


u  '  the  two  angels,'  proceed  to  Sodom ;  but  these  in  turn  are 
addressed  and  apeak  in  the  ungular  (ck  i9-Bi)t  and  qwak  and 
act  as  Yahwi  htniMlf  «i^)> 
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the  phrase  cotresponds  etosdy  to  the  Shechinah  of  post- 
biblical  Hebrew.  The  fiict  that  the  '  glory  of  Yaliwi,' 
where  it  indicates  a  fiery  appearance,  is  so  frequently 
associated  with  cloud  and  the  similar  combination  ot 
fire  and  cloud  in  the  stories  of  the  Pillar  of  Fire  and 
Cloud  (f.v.)  may  be,  iu  part  at  least,  explained  as 
modified  stirvivals  of  an  old  view,  which  also  maintained 
itself  in  greater  purity  in  poetical  passages  (e./..  Pss. 
18  29},  ibtt  Yahwi  nutntfested  hmudf  in  the  diunder- 
storm. 

(e)  Closely  related  to  the  term  just  discussed,  and  in 
some  cases  abnost  s]rnonymous  with  it,  are  the  '  Name 
T  *>aBU*ttr  °f  Y^**'  *«<1  *e  -Face  of  Yahw*": 
' iVm^*         ^  ^MTOcr  stands  in  paralldism  with 
SjS^^     the  '^17  of  Yabwi'  in  Is.69t9  Ps. 

10215.  The  most  strictly  tbeophanic 
passage  jn  which  either  occurs  is  Is.  SOaf,  and  even  that 
b  cleariy  flgunuive.  Cp  Name,  §  6.  Generally  speak- 
ing, both  terms  are  used  of  God  as  made  known  to  men, 
but  rather  by  somedecisive  event,  or  otherwise  indirecdy, 
than  by  a  physical  phenomenon.  In  Hioenician,  on  the 
other  hand,  '  the  face '  or  '  name  of  Baal '  is  a  goddess — 
S93|fin]R>  Vpaoen-ffwy  (cp  Baethg.  Beitr.  56/  ifrjf., 
idso  Name,  §  6  ;  and  see  Yx.  Giesdbrecht's  monograph. 
Die  AltttaameHilicJU  ScMtwung  dts  Gottemamems  u. 
ihre  religionsgeschichtliche  Grundlagt  [1901]). 

Two  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  preceding  survey, 
(i)  The  belief  that  fire,  especially  the  lightning  of  the 
,  storm,  was  the  physical  indication  of 

^^1^^^  Yahwi's  presence  may  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  belief  in  tbe  duiger  of  bdioldii^ 
Yahwi's  fiice ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  analogous  beliefs  occur  in  other  religions,  (a)  A 
large  proportion  of  the  stories  an  connected  with  the 
Exodus  and  the  subsequent  Wandermgs.  The  idea  of 
the  ■  Angel '  or  '  Messenger  of  Vahwt '  may  well  have 
spnmg  out  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  belief  that 
Yahwi  abode  in  Sinai,  and  j-et  that  be  accompanied 
Israel  to  Canaan  (cp  Ex.  SSao-aa).  A  similar  conflia 
would  still  have  called  for  reconciliation  when  Yabwt 
was  regarded  as  seated  in  heaven. 

In  addition  to  the  narratives  of  theopbante*  where  the 
theophany  is  regarded  as  sober  historical  fact,  we  have  munenms 
purely  literary  theofrfianics— r.^.,  descripdons 
9.  LatW.  dear^  intended  by  the  writers  to  be  mctafAOfkal 
and  tnaginative.  Some  of  these  are  canc^ved  in 
the  boldest  anlhropomorphic  manner  (cp,  €.g.,  the  descriptions 
of  Vahwfe  as  a  warrior— ls.0Si.«69i5^^.);  m  others,  finick 
drawn  from  the  storm  or  other  natural  phenometut  play  a larp 
part  (cp,  «Xm  "Ps- 18  Hah.  8). 

In  the  NT  we  have  angelopbanies  (see  Angel,  §7X  but 
(except  as  indicated  above,  |  ao,  adfin.)  no  occasional  tbeo- 

Snies  such  as  the  OT  records.  Instead,  we  have  die  life  of 
is  which,  most  clearly  by  the  author  of  the  Ibunh  WasgA, 
also  by  other  NT  writers,  is  r^arded  as  a  praknged  na^ 
festaticm  of  God  in  tbe  flesh  (cp  especially  Jn.  1 1-3 14,  and  fnT-. 
Rom.  1 1-7  Col.  lisj?;  Heb,li-3>.  In  the  same  way  the 
belief  in  the  Paremna  is  tantamount  to  the  cxpcaation  of  a 
cominfc  theophany, 

Literattirc.—CYi.  }■  Trip,  Die  The«fha»ien  in  den  Gf 
tekiektt6iichemdttAT(XxyAtiL  1858);  thu  is  primarily  ahistor}- 
and  dl-KUSsion  of  the  view  that  the  'Angel  of  Vahw* '  = '  the  son 
of  God.'  Koslcn,  'De  Mal'ach  Jahwe'  in  Tk.T,  1875,  ppL 
369.415.  See,  further,  under  Akgsl.  G.  B.  G. 

THE0PBILU8  (eeo<ln\oc  [n.  WH]),  the  'most 
excellent'  person  to  whom  the  Third  Gospel  and  the 
Book  of  AcU  are  dedicated  (Lk.l3  Actslt).  See 
GOSPKLS,  S  37. 

THEBA8  (eepA  [BA]),  i  Ead.S6i  (cpr.  4i)  =  Ezra 
831,  Ahava. 

THBBMEK£TH{e6pMe\ee[BA]).  t  Esd.  536=Exra 
259,  Tel-helah. 

THEflBALONIANS  (EPISILB8  TO) 

Place  and  time  (|  i)l  Its  authorship  (|  8X 

Character  of  epistles  (|  6\  1  Thess.  (| 

Thessaloniui  Christians  (I  7L  Its  auihonhip  <H  9->5X 

iTbe«.(|a/)L  Bibli(«i^)hy(|i6( 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written, 
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Dot  la  Athens  (cp  i  Thess.  3t)  as  staled  in  thesubscrip- 
PIam  ^°  ^  epistles  in  the  Ttxtus  R^^tut, 

but  iD  Cfflfinth  during  Paul's  first  visit 

ua  ume.  recorded   in   Acts  18 1  ff.  This 

appears  from  the  following  cmisiderations  : — 

L  The  rama  of  SIvaints  «nd  Timothy  are  joined  with  the 
name  of  Ruil  in  the  sahitatioot  of  both  epistles,  and  they  were 
with  Paul  in  Corinth  during  hi*  fint  visit  tber&  accorcUng  to 
Acts  IS  J,  which  is  confirmed  by  3  C(»>li^  A  ccmaiderable 
period  had  elapsed  unce  Paul  left  Tbeasalonica,  fix  the  bme  of 
the  ThessalcHiian  Christians  had  already  Mxitad  throughout 
Hacedonia  and  Acluua  (i  Thess.  1  ana  Paul  nuist  have 
laboored  at  least  for  some  months  in  Achala,  as  may  he  nthered 
from  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  that  province  implira  in  the 
same  pasnge.  Timothy  had  been  sent  back  to  Thessalonica 
from  Athens,  and  had  had  time  to  return  and  make  bis  report 
to  the  apostle  (i  Thess.  S  a  6),  and  this  return  may  (airly  be 
identified  with  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  in  Connth, 
mentioned  in  Acts  18  5.    See  Tiuothv,  |  3 ;  cp  Silas. 

ii  On  the  other  band,  the  epistles  cannot  nave  been  written 
at  a  time  subsequent  to  Paul's  nist  visit  to  Corinth,  for  the  fiist 
of  them  was  evidently  written  immediately  after  the  return  of 
Hmothy  from  ThesMlonica,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Paul 
from  Athens  (i  Thesi.  S  6) ;  the  Thessalwiian  church  was 
aiqmrently  still  a  young  church  (i  Thess.  1 9),  and,  finally,  there 
b  no  sien  that  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  ti^^ether 
again  after  the  first  visit  in  Corinth ;  cp  Silas. 

The  ejHstles  were  written  probaUy  in  the  year  48  or 
49,'  or,  according  to  the  geiierally  accepted  chronology 
of  Paul's  life,  in  S3  oi*  54-'  They  are  commonly 
r^arded  as  the  earliest  of  Paul's  epistles  ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
still  earlier.'  The  notable  lack  in  i  and  a  Tbessalonians 
of  the  doctrinal  element  which  is  so  prominent  in  most 
of  Paul's  epistles  cotmts  for  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
date.  Cor  in  any  case  they  were  written  later  than  the 
Cotmdl  of  Jeneatem,  »xteen  jrears  or  more  after  Patd's 
conversion, 'and  an  interval  of  only  some  live  years 
separates  them  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  still 
less  from  Galatians  and  Corinthians.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  simplicity  of  the  Thessalonian  episdes  and  the 
absence  of  the  great  characteristic  Pauline  doctrines  are 
to  be  explained,  not  Iqr  the  date  kX.  the  efustlas,  bat  by 
the  particular  circumstances  which  called  them  forth. 

Those  circumstances  are  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  efHstles  themselves.  Paul  had  been 
S.  1  Thau.  •  ^""P***^  ^  X'eB.in  Thessalonica  before 


oooaiion. 


he  wished  to  do  so,  and  under  circum- 


stances which  made  him  fear  for  the 
permanence  itf  his  work  there  (x  Thes8.2i7  3i/).  He 
bad  apparently  been  driven  away  from  the  city  by  a 
persecution  vrtiich  continued  to  assail  the  disciples  after 
bis  departure.  Whether  this  perseciiti<»i  is  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  attack  of  the  Jews  upon 
Paul  recorded  in  Acts  17  5/  is  uncertain.  At  any  rate, 
if  the  persecution  was  b^un  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews, 
it  was  carried  on  afterwards  the  Gendles,  and  it  was 
at  thdr  hands  that  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  chiefly 
suffered  (i  Thess.  8 14).*  The  persecution  was  so 
severe  that  I^ul  feared  his  Thessalonian  converts  might 
lose  courage  and  renoimce  their  faith,  and  he  therefore 
greatly  desired  to  return  himself  to  Thessalonica  ( i  Thess. 
2ij/.).  For  some  reason,  however,  possibly  because 
his  friends  had  given  bonds  for  his  continued  absence 
(A<:tsl79),  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  he  therefore 
sent  Uniothy  from  Athens  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
converts  and  to  bring  him  news  concerning  them 
(i  Thess.  81/ ).» 

It  is  possible  that  Timothy  also  carried  a  letter  from  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonian  church  (see  Rendel  Harris  in  Exfcs.  8 174 


1  According  to  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life  adopted  by 
Kdlner,  KatMik,  1887,  1  146/,  a  Holtanann,  NTiieAt 
ZIgttck.  (1894),  Bbn,  Ae^  Atotiidmmm  <i8«X  Hamack, 
Cfmw/.  (1897},  H'GifTeit,  HM.  CkrUi.  At  Af49t.  Agt  <iB97), 
and  some  others. 

"  Cp  Chronologv  t  jtjf. 

a  See  M'Giffert,  Ic.  336/;  Zahn,  £inl.  I13B/;  Bartlet, 
A/Mtp/ie  Agt,  84  ;  Bacon,  /»trvd.  to  NT,  57. 

*  Smmer  {Derertte  Tki^tiatonichtrbrief,  34,  94^)  takes  the 
oDDodte  vieW|  but  without  sufficient  wairanu 

B  Ofthit  misaioQ  of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  ws  hear  nothiiw 
in  Acts.  In  fiu:t,  there  is  no  hint  in  Acts  that  "timothy  waiiritE 
Faul  in  Athens,  as  we  know  from  i  Them,  that  he  was. 
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[169B]);  but  we  have  no  evidenco  of  such  a  letter,  and  tlie 
information  which  Paul  gives  his  readers  in  i  Thess.  3 17  8  5 
rather  argues  against  an  earlier  communication  from  him.  But 
though  we  have  no  adequate  ground  for  assuming  that  Paul 
sent  to  ThessaltMiica  another  epistle  before  our  i  Thessalonians, 
there  b  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Thessalonians  sent'a 
letter  back  to  Paul  by  Timothy       Harris,  ibid.  167/".).  Harris 


It  into  line  with  2i ;  and  he  gives  a  tentative  reconstruction  of 
the  letter  on  p.  173.  'Also  we'  (xai  4r^'0  in  213,  'also  1' 
(ncayw)  in  S  5,  the  conventional  epistolary  formula  '  ye  have  good 
remembrance  of  us'  {(xt*  fumlav  ifiijay  ayaMr  a.r.JL)  in  86. 
*  for  you  yourselves  report  concerning  us '  (avrol  yap  nfH 
nuBt>  imyyUiXm)  in  1 9  (to  adopt  the  reading  suEgested  by 
Harris)  may  &irly  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  Thessalonian 
epistle ;  but  beyond  these  hints  we  can  hardly  go.  It  will  not 
do  at  anyrate  to  regard  the  words  'ye  know' (oiAar*)  as  evidence 
of  such  an  epistle.  Tor  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  the  Thessa- 
lonians gave  Paul  an  account  of  his  suffenngs  in  Philtppi  (29)^ 

The  report  which  Timothy  brought  back  from 
Thessalonica  was  upon  the  whole  very  cheoiog  ;  btu 
he  informed  Paul  aS  the  existence  of  certain  evils  among 
the  Thessalonians  whicb  demanded  the  apostle's  atten- 
tion. The  common  fleshly  impurity  of  the  heathen 
world,  especially  prevalent  in  a  great  commercial 
metropolis  like  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  entirely 
overcome  by  the  Thessalonian  Christians  ( 1  Thess.  44/); 
a  spint  of  enthusiasm  was  abroad  among  them  which 
led  them  to  n^ect  their  ordinary  employments  and  so 
bring  disrepute  upon  the  brotherhood  (i  Thess.  4ii/ ) ; 
and  there  was  on  the  part  of  some  a  tendency,  endrely 
natural  where  fanaticism  had  so  free  play,  to  disr^^ard 
the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  XeaAets  of  the  church 
(t  Thess.6ia/.}.  On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  enthusiasm,  there  were  some  who  '  despised 
prophesyings '  and  frowned  upon  all  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions (i  Thess.  &ao).  It  looks  also  as  if  some  of  the 
disciples  were  casting  aspersions  upon  the  character 
and  motives  of  Paul  himself,  possibly  because  he  had 
left  the  city  during  a  time  of  persecution.  At  any  rate 
he  felt  obliged  to  defend  himself  in  his  epistle  against 
variouscharges,suchas  covetotisness,  avarice,  selfishness, 
and  personal  ambition  (i  Thes5.2i-i2).  Finally,  the 
Thessalonians  had  apparently  asked  the  apo^  a 
question  touching  the  fate  of  Christian  brethren  dying 
before  the  return  of  Christ  { 1  Thess.  4 13/ ).  Evidendy 
they  had  believed  that  daisX  would  come  so  soon  that 
they  should  all  be  alive  to  greet  him ;  but  as  time 
passed  some  of  their  numbn  died  and  Christ  still 
tarried.  The  quesUon  naturally  forced  itself  upon  them. 
Were  such  brethren  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  <k 
seeing  the  Lord  at  his  coming  and  sharing  his  glory? 
Either  Timothy  was  asked  to  consult  the  apostle  upon 
the  matter,  or  the  question  was  raised  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  r^erred  to  just  above.  It  was  due  to 
all  these  circumstances  that  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  epistle  has  no  central  theme,  nor  is  it  a  studied 
composition  constructed  upon  a  well-defined  i^an.  It 

_  nonfc-n*.  is  a  familiar  letter  in  which  exjaessions 
of  affection  and  words  of  exhortatkm 
and  warning  follow  one  upon  another  with  no  attempt 
at  logical  arran^onent. 

After  a  salutation,  in  which  the  names  of  Silvanos  and 
Timothv  are  ^mned  with  his  own  (1 1),  Paul  expresses  liJs 
gratitude,  beginning  with  the  conventional  terms  of  contemporary 
correspondence  (see  Harris,  Hid.),  for  the  faith  and  steadfast' 
ness  of  the  Thessalontant  (1 and  reminds  them  of  his  ovm 
conduct  while  among  them,  of^  his  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
which  some  had  evidently  called  in  question  (S  i-ia),  gives 
utterance  to  his  joy  at  the  reception  they  had  given  his  message, 
and  at  the  steadfastness  they  had  shown  in  the  &ce  of  pereecu- 
tion  (2t3-i«),  tells  them  ch  hb  anxiety  about  them  while  in 
Athens  and  of  his  great  desire  to  see  them,  which  resulted, 
when  he  could  not  himself,  in  hb  sending  Timothy  to  viut 
them  ni>5),  and  which  is  now  fully  relieved  ny  the  good  news 
brought  vy  him  (86-10).  The  commendatory,  apologetic,  and 
expkuutoty  portion  of  the  letter  b  concluded  with  a  beautiful 
prajvr  for  the  readers'  growth  in  grace  (Sir-tjl 

The  passage  just  referred  to  serves  at  the  *am«  time  to 
introduce  the  second  and  hortatory  section  of  the  eptstle  i^J^ 
After  emjAa^ng  the  importance  of  purity  (4  t-s),  of  brouinly 
love  (4  9/},  and  of  quietneu  and  diligenoe  in  daily  business 
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tbt  apoitls  tumi  to  tbs  iiiUi^  of  Mchuology  and 
uuinicu  tbc  Thiiwlonuuii.  lint,  toooiinc  th*  brathicti  dying 
beibre  tbe  nmrn  of  Chiut  (4  it>iaX  and  ■aoondhTi  touching  the 
uncBrtaintjr  of  th*  liiM  of  the  IWYiuiiK,  «4uch  nULim  it 
to  be  oonMantljr  watchful  and  ankiiu  O^i-ii).*  Then  follow 
vwioiu  eshonatiofu  having  ctpeaal  rcmrence  to  the  diKiple*' 
uflocwtion  with  cub  olh<r  u  a  Christian  brotherhood  (ft  la-nX 
■nd  the  ejHitlo  dotes  withapetltimforthetrpericctMnctificBtian 
<>3^)i  *  roquett  for  thdr  pnywa  (aj),  a  (alutatioo,  and  a 
MMdlCtioD  (3648). 

The  eiNstle  apparently  accomidiahed  ita  purpose,  for 
we  hear  oothing  more  of  aspersioiu  upon  Paul's 
A.  9  Th— -  (i^baritcter,  and  the  Tbessalonions  seem  to 
have  needed  do  further  instructioo  as  to 
the  resuneetion  of  the  dead.  But  Paul's  words  touch- 
ing the  Daj  at  the  Lord  (6a/)  evident^  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  I^rousia  was  immineat,  and  some  of 
them  in  thnr  expectation  of  the  immediate  return  of 
Christ  were  greatly  excited  and  were  neglecting  their 
ordinary  employm«its  (a  Thess.  2t  f.).  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  this  expectation  which  had  led  them  to 
aimilar  fanaticism  twfore  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle 
{i  Tbess.  ill/.);  but  if  so  he  cannot  have  been  aware 
of  it,  or  be  would  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in  that 
ei^stla 

How  Paul  leartied  of  the  existii^  situation  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  received 
another  letter  from  the  Thessalonions  in  answer  to  his 
forma-  one  (see  Bacon,  i.c.  p.  73);  but  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  of  it  At  any  rate,  however  the  news 
reached  him,  it  led  him  to  write  a  second  epistle  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  nnwananted  fanaticism.* 

After  commending  the  patienee  and  fiuthfiibiesa  of 
the  Thessalonians  (a  Thess.  11-4)1  as  he  had  done  io 
-  1*-  ftmitjwita  epbtle,  and  comforting  them 

.  nm  conMOM.  ^  rderence  to  the  recompense 
which  God  will  render  both  them  and  their  enemies 
(Is-ia),  he  proceeds  at  once  to  his  main  point  When 
he  wrote  before,  he  sunxised  that  ao  ezluxution  to  go 
about  their  dai^  busioen  with  quietness  and  diligence 
would  suflke  to  put  a  stop  to  their  fiuiatical  conduct, 
and  that  they  needed  no  special  iastmction  touching 
the  time  and  the  season  of  the  consummation  (i  Thess. 
61).  He  saw  now,  however,  that  it  was  because  they 
beUeved  that  Christ  might  come  at  any  moment  that 
their  minds  were  disquieted,  and  so  he  reminded  them 
that  certain  events  must  occur  before  the  consummation. 
The  'man  of  stn,'  the  'son  of  perdition,'  the  'lawless 
one*  must  be  revealed  as  he  had  told  them  when  he 
was  with  them  (a  Tbess.  25);  but  he  cannot  be  tmtil 
■that  which  now  restraineth  (a  Thess. 26  xar^x^"' 
V.  7  i  ftaryxiin')  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way ' 
(a  Thess.  83-10).* 

This  eschatok^ical  passage  is  folkiwed  by  renewed 
commendations,  and  by  exhortations  to  steadfastness 
and  patience,  sobriety  and  diligence  (213-315),  and  the 
epistle  concludes  with  benediaions  and  with  a  salutation 
from  Paul's  own  hand,  which  he  asserts  is  the  token  in 
eviny  letter  (816-18). 

It  would  seem  that  those  disciples  who  were  inssting 
that  the  Parou«a  was  immediatdy  at  band  were  appeal- 
ing to  a  letter  bearing  Paul's  name  (a  Thess,  2a) ;  but 
as  he  was  not  consdoui  of  having  written  anything  to 
support  their  opinion,  he  concluded  that  they  must  be 
making  use  of  a  forged  document,  and  so  he  was  careful 
to  call  attention  to  his  autograph  signature  which 
guaranteed  the  genuineness  of  all  his  letters.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Paul's  surmise  was  correct,  for  it  can  hardly 

t  On  thu  apocalypse  see  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  TAt  RtUHan 
^St.  Paul  to  C»nUmp»raiy  Jnoith  Th<mght,  vm/. 

3  It  was  fonncriy  maintained  by  some  scholars  i.'.e^^  Ew. 
StndKhrtibe*  A*  Pmtlut,  17/,  Laurent,  NTlicfu  Sfiutun, 
4^)  that  a  Theu.  it  earlier  than  i  Thess. ;  but  this  is  excluded 
by  the  literary  relatiooilup  between  the  two  epitiles,  which 
cwarly  points  to  the  secondary  character  of  the  second,  by  the 
sharper  tone  of  a  Thess.  in  dealing  with  the  disorderly  (3 e/), 
and  by  the  relation  of  the  apocalyptic  passage  in  3  a/:  to 
I  Thess.  4 11/ 

S  Upon  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  see  Ahtichrist, 
1 4/ 
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be  supposed  that  any  one  would  venture  to  palm  off  a 
forged  tetter  upon  the  Thessalonians  so  soon  after  the 
apostle's  departure,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  eidiato- 

logical  passage  in  the  first  epistle  (5i-ii)  was  of  such  a 
character  that  it  might  easily  serve  to  promote  ttie 
belief  in  the  immediate  coosumtnatioo,  though  be  seems 
not  to  have  realised  it. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  almost  wholly 
personal  and  ethical  and  throw  very  little  light  upon 

6  CharoTtw  ^"^'^  theological  views,*  except  in  the 


7.  TlM 
Theasalonian 


matter  of  eschatology  to  which  there 
are  a  great  niany  allusions.  Thus, 
the  Parousia  of  Christ  is  referred  to  in  i  Thess.  1  to  2 19 
813415/-  6a/.  a3  aThess.  Ij/.  2i/.  :  the  jufl^ment 
in  I  Thess.  1 10  a  Thess.  16 /  2i3  ;  the  resuneetion  of 
believers  in  I  Tbess.  414/.;  thdr  future  glory  and  Uessed- 
ness  in  i  Thess.417  6to  a  Thess.214;  and  the  final 
kingdom  in  i  Thess.2i3  aThess.  I5.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  much  interested 
in  eschatological  quesdons,  and  it  would  seem  that  Pant 
must  have  laid  considerable  stress,  while  in  Thessalonica, 
at  any  rate  upon  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  and  the 
impendingjtidgment(q)xThess.  lioSa/  aThe35.25). 
Possibly  he  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  great  prevalence  ^ 
vice  and  immorality  in  the  city.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Thessalonians  expected  the  return  of  Christ  very 
soon,  before  any  of  their  number  had  passed  away,  and 
Paul  bad  evidently  given  them  some  warrant  ft^  the 
expectation,  for  even  when  be  wrote  his  First  Epistle  be 
looked  for  the  Parousia  during  his  own  lifetime  and 
theirs  (cp  219  4i5/).  It  was  doubtless  because  of  this 
that  Paul  had  not  instnicted  them  toudiing  the  icsur- 
rection  of  believers  and  90  was  obliged  to  do  so  at 
some  length  in  i  Thess.  4 13/  (cp  i  Cor,  15  and  sec 
M'Giffert,  /.e.  p.  348). 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  throw  con- 
sideraUe  li^t  upon  Paul's  work  in  Thessalonica  and 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of 
his  converts  there.  The  Christians  ad- 
dressed were  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
Gentiles  (i  Tbess.  19  214) ;  and,  more- 
over, as  appears  from  the  former  passage,  they  had 
been  converted  directly  from  heathenism  to  Christianity 
under  Paul's  preaching.  But  the  account  of  Paul's  work 
in  Thessalonica  contained  in  Acts  (17 1  / )  gives  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  Thessalonian  converts.  Accord- 
ing to  that  passage,  'Some  <rf  them  {i.e.,  of  the  Jews) 
were  persuaded  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
of  the  devout  Greeks  {i.e.,  Jewish  j«xeelytes)  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few.'  Of 
these  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  there  is  no  trace  in 
either  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  though  of  course  it  is  cpiite 
possible  that  there  were  some  of  them  among  his 
converts,  it  is  certain  that  tbcy  must  have  formed  an 
altc^ether  insignificant  minority.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  author  of  Acts,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  has 
recorded  the  least  important  part  of  Paul's  activity  in 
Thessalonica,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  synagogtK 
that  he  did  his  chi^  work  (the  only  pan  of  bis  wtxk 
mentioned  in  Acts),  but  among  the  hrathen  population 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  Paul  actually  did  preach  to  Jews  and 
proselytes  in  the  synagogue  of  Thessalonica.'  But  after 
a  txief  period  spent  in  that  work  he  must  have  turned 
to  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  leaving  the  city  directly  as 
implied  in  Acts  1 7  to,  and  must  have  spent  at  least  scHne 
months  in  labour  among  them,  as  is  clear  from  i  Thess. 
27  /.  and  Phi].4i6,  and  also  from  the  large  and 
permanent  results  accomplished.  The  occoimt  in  Acts 
is  thus  very  meagre  and  misleading  at  this  point  and 
has  to  be  not  only  supplemented  but  also  corrected 
I  Thess.  It  is  evident  that  that  epistle  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  author  ot  Acts  wbok  he  was  writing 

I  See  I  TbcM-Sia  Sstj  tjt  Sioii  aTbmm.  1 11  SijxS  fat 
familiar  Pauline  ideas. 
*  See  H'CifEm,  a/.  eU.  946. 
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his  Recount  of  this  pan  of  Paul's  work,  nor  was  Acts  id 
tbe  hands  of  the  author  of  i  Thess. 

The  Thessalonian  epistles  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  success  of  Paul's  missionary  labours  in  Tbessalonica. 
He  succeeded  in  founding  there  a  strong  and  vigorous 
church,  and  tbs  fiuth  and  patience  and  brotherly  love  of 
his  converts  were  so  marked  thattheirfiunespeedUyspread 
even  beyond  tbe  proviocei  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (i 
Tbess.  1 7/  )>  ftnd  th«r  generosi^  in  minbtering  to  the 
necesnties  of  other  churches,  even  though  poor  them- 
selves, called  forth  the  apostle's  hearty  commendation 
(i  Thess.  4io ;  cp  a  Cor.  81/.  and  Act5  204).  To  none 
of  bis  churches  was  he  bound  by  warmer  ties  of  affection 
than  to  the  dmrdm  of  Tfaeoalonica  and  Philippi,  and 
Done  vS  bis  epSatia,  except  that  to  the  PhUippiaQS,  is 
more  thoroughly  pervaded  with  yoj  and  emfidaice  and 
affection  than  i  Thess. 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that  both 
I  and  9  Thess.  are  genuine  epistles  of  Paul  So  far  as 
S.  AnthoT'  former  is  concerned  its  authenticity, 
.  f.f   denied  a  couple  of  generations  ago  by 

f^?!^  many  scholars,  is  to-day  generally  recog- 
nised  except  by  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles  {see  Paul, 
§  38).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  accepts  any  of 
Paul's  epistles  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  the 
authenticity  of  i  Thess.  Tbe  argoment  against  its 
genuineness,  drawn  from  its  lack  of  the  doctrinal  and 
polemical  material  found  in  the  great  epistles  to  the 
Qalatians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Romans,  is  now 
universally  recognised  as  follacious,  for  the  situation 
in  Thessalonica  as  indicated  in  the  epistle  itself  fully 
accounts  both  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it 
omits.  Moreover,  the  style  of  tbe  epistle,  its  revelation 
of  ttie  character  of  its  author,  its  Guniliar  and  perscMial 
tone,  the  abemce  of  any  doctrinal  or  pol«nic  interest 
which  would  account  for  pseudonymity.  the  discrepancies 
between  the  epistle  and  Acts,  the  use  of  the  three  names 
Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy  (the  form  £fXat  being 
fotmd  uniformly  in  Acts  and  XO<ouai6%  only  in 
I  and  3  Thess.  3  Cor.  lig  and  i  Pet.  5ta)  all  make  for 
gennineness  [cp  Sii^s] ;  and  the  evidence  brought  by 
Rendd  Harris  in  the  article  referred  to  above  (|  a) 
tbat  it  is  part  of  a  cotrespondenoe  with  tfie  Thessalonian 
church,  strengthens  tbe  ai^fument,  and  if  that  evidence 
be  regarded  as  conctuuve,  of  course  places  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistle  beyond  all  question.  Finally,  the 
implication  in  417  that  Christ  was  to  return  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  ofxatle  is  of  itself  wongb  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  written  after  bis  death.  * 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  authentic!^  of  a  Thessakmians 
is  by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  it  so  widely  recognised. 
0  Of  9  ThMH.  tendency  to  view  it  as  a  genuine 
epistle  of  Paul  has  apparently  grown 
somewhat  in  recent  years  among  scholars  of  the  critical 
school  JUlicher,  £ini.  40/.  [1894];  Hamack, 

ChroHol.  339  [1898];  Bacon,  Introd.  io  NT,  75/ 
[1900];  and  compare  tbe  statement  of  Holtzmann 
[Biitl.^  3i6]  (hat  'at  the  present  day  the  question  is 
not  irtwther  the  epistle  is  to  be  brought  down  into  the 
post -apostolic  age,  but  whether  it  does  not  on  the  con- 
trary reach  up  into  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  and 
whether  consequently  it  must  not  be  genuine,  and  have 
been  written  soon  after  i  Thess. ').  Many,  bowevn-,  who 
accept  X  lliessalonians  reject  9  Tbessalonians  altogether 
(as,  e.g.,  Lipsius,  Hilgenfisld,  Hollzmann,  Pfleiderer, 
Schmiedel,  Wdzsftcker),  or  regard  it  as  largely  inter- 
polated {e.g. .  P.  Schmidt,  Der  trste  ThessalonichtrbrUf, 
137/ ). 

The  first  objection  urged  against  the  genuineness  of 

t  Schmiedel,  while  accepting  the  epiatle-as  a  whole,  suggesti 
that  2  ij^  is  an  interpolAtion.  Tber«  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  tbe  Eenutncneti  of  the  paMge,  thc^gh  it  is  quite  posnble 
that  o.  160  is  an  interpolation  ;  and  the  wme  may  be  nid  of 
V.  njp.  Tbe  latter  looks  decidedly  UD'Pauline,  and  by  its  omis- 
skm  K  24  is  btongbt  into  inuncdiale  coanectioa  with  v.  *yt  with 
which  it  Mems  to  belong 
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the  epistle  is  the  apocalyptic  passage,  aThess.  2a-ta. 
10.  AzxiimNtt  objection  is  based  chiefly  upon 
jSmi^  assumption  that  the  passage  is  m- 
consistent  wiih  i  Thess.  hi  f. ,  and  since 
aMuaiiuog7.  substance  is  said  to  have  been 
imparted  to  the  Tbessalonians  while  Paul  was  still 
piesentwithtbem  (aThess.  2s)>  the  inconsistency  cannot 
be  explained  as  due  to  the  further  development  of 
Paul's  thought  after  the  writing  of  i  Tbessalonians. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  though  the  author 
indicates  in  3  Thess.  2  that  certain  events  must  occur, 
and,  consequently,  some  interval  elapse  before  the  final 
consummation,  there  is  no  sign  that  be  regards  the 
mterval  as  loiig,  and  that  be  does  not  expect  to  Uve 
until  the  Parousia.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  certain  signs 
are  to  precede  the  consummation  inconsistent  with  the 
exhortation  in  i  Thess.  5  3  to  be  watchful,  for  tbe  day  of 
the  Lord  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night  only  for  those 
who  sleep,  the  imi^catitHi  being  that  those  who  are 
awake  know  the  s^ns  of  its  coming  and  will  not  be 
taken  unaware.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Paul  might 
have  told  the  Thessalotiians  when  he  was  with  than 
why  the  Parousia  was  delayed,  and  might  have  spoken 
of  the  traditional  figure  of  Antichrist  (the  ratrra  of  25 
refers  to  what  precedes),  without  contradicting  his  belief 
or  theirs  that  the  consummation  was  to  take  [dace  verj- 
soon.  Only  when  he  found  that  their  «cpectation  of  its 
tmnunenoe  was  leading  them  into  fanaticism  would  he 
natural^,  in  order  to  show  that  it  could  not  come 
immediately,  dwdl  more  at  length  upon  the  inter- 
vening events,  and  indicate  still  more  fully  what  those 
events  were.  Possibly  the  protection  of  th^  Roman 
pro-consul  at  Corinth  (ActslSia)  bad  led  him  to  recog- 
nise more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  protecting  power 
of  Rome  (to  which  ri  mr^or  and  b  KxrtjftM  ['  the 
restrainer ']  certainly  refer),  and  sa,  for  the  first  time, 
to  bring  this  demoit  of  the  tradititmol  eschatology  into 
prominence  as  in  aThess.  26 / 

The  further  objection  brought  against  the  genuineness 
of  3  Thess.  2a/.,  oa  the  ground  ot  its  alleged  dependence 
upon  the  Apocalypse,  or  of  its  acquaintance  with  the 
Nero  redivivus  legend,  breaks  down  completely  when 
the  passage  is  interpreted  as  it  should  be  in  the  light  of 
current  Jewidi  eschatology,  and  the  figure  of  Antidirist 
is  recognised  as  purely  traditional  (see  Antichrist, 
§4/.). 

It  nitist  be  recc^ised  then  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  in  the  eschatology  of  the  second  epistle  for  deny- 
ing its  Pauline  auttmship.  If  there  is  good  reason  for 
ascribing  the  remainder  of  the  epistle  to  Paul,  there 
need  he  no  difliculty  in  assuming  that  be  wrote  the 
apocaljrptic  passage,  2* /  In  fact,  we  may  perhaps  go 
farther  and  say  that  that  passage,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  remainder  of  the  epistle,  can  be  better 
understood  on  the  assumption  of  its  authenticity  than  on 
that  of  its  pseudonymity.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
any  one  would  venture  to  produce  such  a  pseiuknymons  . 
e[»stle  during  Paul's  own  lifetime,  or  that  it  would  find 
acceptance  if  he  did.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Paul's 
first  epistle  gave  rise  to  mistmderstandltigs — as  the  second 
epistle,  whether  genuine  or  not,  seems  to  show  that  it 
did — we  should  expect  those  misunderstandings  to  ha^'e 
arisen  immediately,  not  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
when  the  expectation  expressed  in  tbe  epistle  was 
already  at  l«ist  partially  discredited  by  Paul's  own 
death.  And  if  the  fanatic^  abuse  of  his  words  appeared 
during  his  lifetime,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  epistle 
was  written  simply  to  save  Paul's  reputation  and  set 
him  right  with  the  Tbessalonians  after  his  death,  by 
showing  that  he  had  not  expected  the  consimimation  as 
soon  as  i  Tbessalonians  seemed  to  imply,  its  post- 
Pauline  date  would  be  easy  to  understand,  Ixit  there  is 
no  sign  of  such  an  interesL  The  sole  purpose  of  tbe 
eschatological  passage  is  c^Iearly  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
fiuiatidsm  to  which  the  bdief  in  the  speedy  consum- 
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mation  wu  giving  rise.  Under  these  circnmstaLOces 
3  Thenaloniani,  ao  fu*  as  the  eschatolosical  pasnge  is 
concerned,  seems  easier  to  explain  as  a  tetter  of  Paul's, 
written  within  a  few  months  of  i  Tbesnlonians,  than  as 
the  work  of  a  later  time  and  of  another  hand. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  scholars  {e.g., 
Schmidt,  ep.  cit.  137}  that  sThess.  2i-ia  has  been  inter- 
polated in  a  geauioe  epistle  of  Paul ;  but  there  is  no 
pound  for  sudi  a  hypothesis.  The  point  of  the  qusUe 
»  entirely  gone  if  the  apocaljrptic  passage  be  CMnitted, 
and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  genuineness  of  the 
reraaindo-  of  the  epistle  are  even  greater  than  those 
which  beset  the  apocalyptic  passage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  suggestion  of  Hausrath  [NTlich*  Zeiigesch.^ 
8  19B)  that  Uiis  passage  is  the  only  genuine  part  of  the 
epistle  is  much  more  plausible. 

A  aeeond  objection  to  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
3  Thessalonians  is  drawn  from  its  language  and  style. 
11  Tnm  epistle  contains  an 

mnA  Uncommonly  large  number  of  words 
^ulS*m  phrases  which  occur  nowhere  else 

in  Paul  (the  Pastoral  epistles  not  being 
redtooed  85  Pauline). 

Such  an:  'Krow«h«(CMdingly'(ihr«0av{iM<*},  13;^  'Klory' 
ftyKiiyiiiyBi'X  t>.  4 ;  '  token '  (Mnwui*^  *  judgin«nt '  (/aimt), 
^~  ~       irthy '  (jxarajf icMil  0.5:  'naming  fire '  Moytfc), 


13;  ClKM 

13  (occura  once  as  in  another  con- 

nection ;  the  common  word  in  Paul,  to  cxprcis  the  idot,  being 
wA^yM) ;  '  good  hope '  ^AvW  ayaAf  *),  c.  16  (cp  HeK  T 19  i  Pet. 
13)1  'unreasonable'  far»»ot),  8a;  busy-bodies'  (wuicpydjb- 
fWiy,  v.ii;  'well-doing'  ^«aA«««itf*i*),  c.13;  'note  («VMi- 
•w«i«*X  V.  14 ;  and  the  panicle  'no['Oiirn)ia  Ss. 

Cmsiitetably  more  than  half  of  these,  however,  are 
found  in  the  apocalyptic  passages  in  chaps,  t  and  2, 
and  thdr  presence  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and  it  is  now  generally 
rect^ised  that  very  little  weight  can  be  laid  in  any 
case  upon  the  mere  occurrence  of  hafax  Ugomena. 

Mwe  striking  is  the  &ct  that  the  epistle  contains  very 
few  words  whidi  are  found  in  null's  efMCtles  btit  not 
elsewhere  in  the  NT,  except  such  as  it  has  in  ctimmon 
with  t  Thessalonians. 

The  particle  'if  so  be'  (drfp),  aThesi.16,  and  the  word 
'working'  (fvifffttiCy,  2911,  are  found  half  a  docen  times  in 
Paul,  the  former  in  Romans,  i  and  a  Corinthians,  the  latter 
in  Fhilippians,  EphcMoni,  and  Colossians,  and  'goodness' 
(ayatfwffinnt)  in  Romans,  GolatLans,  and  EphcNans,  once  each. 
The  phrase  'as  that '  (hc  otl),  aThess.  3a,  occurs  only  in  aCor. 
Hat;  'exaltelh  himself  (vircpaipofiu).  3Thess.34,  only  in 
a  Cor.  137  ;  'withdraw'  firWAAofiat),  a'Tness.  86,  only  in  9  Cor. 
Sao;  'keepcompany  with  '(av>«M^i')n'Vf(iu),  aThess.  8 1^,  odI^ 
in  iCor.fiQii;  'deceive'  ^cfarar^),  a'Thess.Sj,  which  is 
foond  in  Romans  and  i  ana  9  Corinthians,  occurs  also  in  the 
post-Pauline  i  Timothy. 

On  the  whole,  the  argument  from  style,  so  br  as  it 
goes,  seems  to  point  away  from  Paul  rather  than 
toward  him  as  author  ;  but  it  must  be  recognised  that 
no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  iL 

Nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  ethical 
and  theological  content  of  the  epistle.  There  axK  but 
few  chaiacterislically  Pauline  ideas — e.g. ,  1  u  :  '  that 
our  God  may  count  you  worthy  of  [your]  calling '  (Ifa 
df ((tKTi;  ri;!  KXi^cbn  A  tfeAt  i^/Mtfc ;  cp£ph.4i);  2i6, 
'■God  who  loved  us '  (6  9tht ...  6  kyo.-HtaKt  V" ; 
Rom.  83  Eph.  24) ;  2i3,'  God  chose  you  from  the  ban- 
ning imto  salvation'  {etXaro  v^t  h  0tbt  ir  ifiXV^  ffum)- 
piaf ;  cp  Eph.  1 4,  wbm  the  idea  is  the  same  but  not 
the  language),  atid  no  aifpiment  can  be  drawn  from  any 
of  thes&  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  the  epistle  which  can  be  pronounced  in  any 

1  The  words  and  irfuases  aurked  with  an  asterisk  are  found 
nenhere  elae  in  the  NT. 
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way  im- Pauline,  except  possibly  the  conoeptitm  of 
divine  recompense  and  vengeance  in  1 6-ia.  One  nught 
almost  be  tempted,  if  accepting  the  eiMstle  as  a  whole, 
to  regard  these  verses  as  an  interpolation  and  to  con- 
nect the  'to  which  end'  (e't  6)  of  v.  it  directly  with 
'  that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy'  (eir  rb  xara£u#^$nu 
i>^t)  of  V,  5. 

Much  more  serious  than  the  otqections  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistte  already  mentioned  is  the  otjeditm 
IS.  Tram     ^^"^         ^  clow  resemUance  to 
iMamblaiuw   ^  Thessalonians,  amounting  at  times  to 
tn  1  ThMs.         almost  slavish  dependeno&  A 
il>*M>    detailed  comparison  of  the  two  shorn 
that  the  only  new  matter  in  the  second  is  found  in  Is-n 

2a-t»  rj  3i-5ia  ^3/-  '7- 

Even  within  these  passages  there  b  mora  or  less  dqpeDdence 
upMi  I  Thessalonians.  Thus  3 TheSS.  I7  — gg— 1»  i "rbesK  1  lo 
3  i94is;and  aThess.!  ]oasi)gKettsiTbeat.8i3.  aTheM.3ij, 
taken  with  the  vetsca  immediately  piecediag,  seems  to  show  the 
influence  of  i Thess. ftt-io.  aTheis.Si  and  iTbevkSas  both 
have  the  words, '  brethren,  pray  for  us '  (*rpo«Tvx*tffc.am4et, 
Wtfi  4t!^'')>  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  Paul,  and  a  Tbess,  8 1 
and  iThMS.Is4i5  have  the  phrase  'word  of  the  Lord '  (A^yot 
npM),  which  is  also  wanting  in  I^ul's  ottier  epistles,  tbongh 
'word  of  Christ '(A4)«tXptaT»S)  is  found  in  CoLkia.  •Than. 
83-5  contains  reminiscences  of  iTliesi.5a»«4  I3  tii,  and 
aTbeas.  8 15  of  i  Tbess.  6  la  14. 

The  remainder  of  the  epistle,  about  a  third  of  the 
whole,  is  simply  a  more  or  less  close  reproduction  of 
the  first  epistle. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  salutaticm  at  the  b^innlng  and  the 
benediction  at  the  close,  which  are  identical,  except  for  tlw 
addition  of 'from  God  the  Father  and  tbe  Lordjesus  Christ' 
<a.ri  0Mi  nrpbt  xu  Kvpiev  Iwev  Xpiormi)  in  aXnesa.  1 3,  and 
of  'all  '(siiirrwv)in8i8,  we  find  that  aTheu.  1  r-4  is>  condenaal 
summary  of  1  Tbesa.  I.  aThess.  9 1  has  the  clause  'now 
we  beseech  you,  brethren'  (tpwrw^tw  Si  wfiac^ aMk^eO,  iriudi 
occurs  in  i  Ilies*.8i3<cp4i)  out  nowberedseu  Paul :  abotbe 
clause  *  loucbinK  the  ntrousia,'  etc.  (,Mp  wtpovviat  k-tJlX 
widch  b  neariy  identical  with  iThess.  S 19  8 13  4 13  ft  33,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vene  suggests  i  Tbess.  4 17.  a  Tbos.  f  13JC 
contains  reminiscences  of  i  Theia.la  S13  (tltougb  *we  ai« 
bound '  li^sffcotiigl  is  added  as  in  1 3) ;  ort1itas.l4('bc«tbfeD, 
beloved  of  the  Lord'  [UsAAol  3y«aipi^*«i  Srwit  ayptm]  for 
' brethren, beltnwd  of  God'[ii«X^  4)wrwiA«>  M  MJH  <d 
iThess.47  (though  tbe  oomlnnaiion  of 'm  qnrit' [w)>«<|p«f*t1 
with  '  sanctitication'[iyiMViA  and  tl>ei4mie  'belief  of  truth 
|r^vr«i (Aqfefofl  an  new) ;  and  of  iThe«.&o.  sTttesa-Sis/ 
may  he  compared  with  ■  TtMia.  1 3  la/i  (ootwe  tbe  oooaectioo 
of  the  two  words,  *ooinfdrt'  [■s^agaHfaw]  and  'atablisb' 
Irrq^jjt*]).  aTheas.  86.13  ia  entirely,  with  the  cxceMian  of  die 
latter  part  off.  to,  w^iidt  is  new,  a  reproduction  of  iXliesi.t6/ 
*tt^l  l^ 8 beine  verbally  identical  vrith  a  part  of  sTbeH.3q 
('  wnmghi  in  labour  and  travail  night  and  day  that  we  might 
not  bnnlen  any  of  you '  fiy  K6inf  aal  itijfif  rvurit  k>i  %i$et 
JpyafjfurM  *pot  ii  »i|  tnjSopqffu  tim  vims'])  ;  and  vk  iois 
with  the  first  clause  of  1  Tbess.  S^(' for  even  when  we  woe  vith 
you '  (k(u  yip  ort  V***  v/wj,  tbe  parttde  'when'  [Sn) 
being  found  nowbse  eke  in  either  epjatle,  and  'fore*cn*{au 
yif}  only  here  in  a  Thessalonian A  Tin  passage  also 
stnking  rendtuscencesof  iTbess.l«^  4i  II  814.  aThess. Bid, 
'  now  the  Lord  <d' peace  himself'  (o^rbc  Si  i  oipiot  •>p4*W 
may  be  compaied  with  t  Tbess.  &  33,  '  and  the  God  of  peace 
himself  (afrroc  U  i  Mc  tire  aip^vqtX  The  following  words  and 
phrases,  which  are  common  to  t  and  3  Themalonian&  but  occur 
nowhere  else  in  Pkul,  may  also  be  referred  to:  '  work  of  hith ' 
(fpyw  tri'ffTmtX  a'Fhesa.lit  iHieas.l3;  'obtaining'  (mpt- 
wM^rtt),  aTbess.li4  i Thess. 60 (the  word  ts  found  once  in 
Epbesinns  in  a  different  sense);  'stablish'  (mp^)  with 
'bean'(icapSCacX3Thcu.2i7  iThess.813;  ' direct '(nmMMl 
■  Thess.S5  iThess.Sii;  'patience  of  Christ'  (vw«fw>vq  tb» 
XpimmX  iThcts.8^  (in  i lacss.  1 1,  'patience  of  the  hope  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  [v»(yie«i|  m  fAnloc  nu  xvpim  i|^wr 
'I))mS  Xpt^tvi]);  'disorderly' (adv.]  ^nCmMX  3Thas.8att; 
■behave disorderly '(traarrf^^  87;  'diM»derlr'[a4i.](CnReO, 

1  Thess.  6 14. 

In  the  li^t  of  these  many  and  close  resemblances 
between  tbe  two  epistles  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness 
-  -        Pan]  t      ^  second  requires  the  assimiption 
"  that  Paul  had  much  of  the  thought  and 

language  of  the  first  epistle  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  second.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  two  were 
written  at  a  single  sitting,  or  within  a  few  hours  or 
days  of  each  other,  as  is  ptnaible  in  the  caseof  Ephe^ns 
and  Colossians,  the  resemblances  might  be  explained ; 
but  an  interval  of  at  least  some  months  separates 

2  Thessalonians  from  i  Thessalonians.  The  verbal 
resemblances  are  altogether  too  many  and  too  dose  to 
be  accounted  fa-  on  the  ground  that  tbe  general  shnar 
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Uon  in  Thcssalonica  and  Corinth  remained  much  the 
same,  and  suggested  conseqtienUy  a  »milar  line  of 
thought  The  genniaenen  of  the  second  epistle  cao  be 
maintained,  in  Swt,  only  by  assuming  that  Paul  had  a 
copy  of  I  Tbessalonians  in  his  possessi(»i,  and  that  he 
read  it  over  again  shwtly  before  writing  a  Thessalonians, 
and  saturated  himself  with  its  thought  and  language. 
It  seems  a  little  unlikely  that  ^ul  should  have  had  a 
copy  of  his  earlier  ^islle  at  hand,^  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible ;  and  if  he  had,  it  was  not  perhaps  unnatural 
that,  when  the  report  reached  him  that  Tbessalonians 
were  appealing  to  a  letter  of  his  in  support  of  their 
views  touchiug  the  Parousia,  he  should  read  over  the 
earlier  epistle  to  see  if  it  gave  any  justification  for  such 
an  appeal. 

This  would  also  serve  to  explain  particularly  the 
rdation  between  9Thess.S6/  and  iThess.26/  In 
both  passages  Paul  refers  in  almost  idendcal  terms  to 
the  foct  that  he  had  supported  himself  with  his  own 
hands  while  in  Thessalonica ;  but  in  the  first  ^istle 
he  dtes  the  fact  as  a  defence  against  the  charges  of 
his  enemies,  in  the  secMid  as  an  example  to  the 
disorderly. 

The  effort  of  Spitta  {Zur  Geich.  u.  Lit.  des  Urchris- 
tentkums,  1 133/. ;  cp  TiMOTUY.  §  6)  to  explain  the 
resemblances  and  divergencies  between  the  two  ejnstles 
14.  Hot  hv  ^  ingenious  suggestion  that  the 
p  ..^  second  was  written  not  by  Paul  but  by 
Timothy  at  Paul's  request  and  in  the 
name  of  the  three  fdlow- workers,  while  it  might  relieve 
the  difiiculties  somewhat,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
use  of  the  first  person  singular  in  2s  which  caimot,  occur- 
ring as  it  doesmthoid  qualiftcatkm,  refer  to  Hmothy,  as 
^ttaassnmes,  but  must  refer  to  PbuL  That  the  Tbessa- 
ItKiians  should  have  known  from  the  handwriting  that 
Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  instead  of  Paul 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  for  it  was  Paul's 
custom  to  dictate  his  epistles  to  an  amanuensis,  and  8 17 
must  suggest  to  the  readers  of  3  Thessalonians  that  it 
vas  written  in  the  same  way. 

Those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  Thessalonians 
explain  the  striking  resemblances  between  the  two 
epistles  by  the  assumption  that  the  author  of  the  second 
purposely  conformed  it  to  i  Thessalonians  in  order  to 
gain  Pauline  authority  for  its  eschatologtcal  teaching, 
and  so  to  displace  the  earlier  epistle,  which  was  giving 
rise  to  so  mudi  trouble  in  the  Hiesialontan  diurch. 
Such  a  procedure  is  not  without  paralldb,  nor  can  it  be 
r^farded  as  In  itsdf  more  improbable  than  the  unique 
sclf-repetition  involved  in  Pauline  authorship.  Indeed, 
irtule  the  reproduction  of  the  earlier  epistle  is  at  times 
subtle  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  suggest  that  the 
author  wrote  with  a  free  hand,  it  seems  quite  as  easy  to 
suppose  that  some  one  funiliar  with  Paul's  st]rle  pro- 
duced a  Thessalonians  in  conscious  imitatkHi  of  i  Thes- 
salonians 83  to  suppose  that  E^ul  unconsciously  repeated 
himself  so  slavishly.  And  if  this  conscious  efl^  be 
assumed,  the  reference  to  Paul's  own  signature  in  817 
(cp  xCor.l6si  Col.4iB  Gal.6ii)  need  constitute  no 
16.  ConolnsIoiL  i^^^ountable  obstacle.  At  the 
same  time,  m  view  of  the  considera- 
tions urged  above  in  connection  with  the  apocalyptic 
pass^;e,  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
evidence  points  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  e^nstle,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that 
its  genuineness  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties,  and  diat 
it  is  at  best  very  doubtful 

Upon  the  epiitles  to  the  Thesaloniaw  see  the  variotu  intro- 

1  The  common  notion  that  coines  of  Paul's  epistles  must  have 
been  from  the  beginning  carefully  preserved,  either  by  Paul 
himself  or  by  his  companions,  rests  upon  a  conception  of  their 
d^matic  importance  which  was  not  shared  in  Paul's  own  tirae, 
as  IS  safficientty  indicated  by  the  fact  that  so  few  of  hLi  epistles 
—so  fax  as  we  know,  only  those  which  we  still  have — were 
handed  down  to  the  next  generation,  and  that  even  the  author 
of  Acts  apparently  made  no  tise  of  them  in  tlie  compodtiDti  of 
bis  work  (sH  McGiffert,  Ix.,  436). 
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dnctioos  to  the  MT,  the  hlstoriea  of  the  apostolic  ag«,  and  Uvea 
of  PauL  and  the  qwcial  commentaries;  by 
16.  UtentOZt.  SdioH  (1834);  Jowett,  Tlu  Efistltt  <(fSi. 

PmU  to  ik*  ThettaifftUan*.  GabUiani,  ttmd 
Jtomami  (1836,  (■>  1894};  Eadie  (1B77) ;  P.  Schmidt,  /Jer  trtU 
Th*t*aUnicker6ri^ neu  erMtri  Mtisi  eintm  Exkurt  ibtr  dm 
wweiiett  ^tickmam^im  BrU/ {iti^i  Zimmer,  Tlutl^^eMgr 
Kummtmtar  att  din  Tktttaloiacktrbriefen  (1S91).  Of  the 
general  commentaries  on  the  NT  special  mention  mav  be  made 
of  Lflnemann  (Meyer's  H»tiM»eWfk  Botnemann  (Meyer,  (*l 
and  ffiX  and  Sckmiedel  in  Holtsmann  s  Hmitd-CmRmtmtmr  Mmm 
JVr,  Bd.3(iB8c^  OnilwIntmtrofthea^stles,see*»Qdally 
Clemen,  Dh  EtnluitluMuit  dir /w/as/Kvbis  ^t/tiOgii.  p. 
ixf.f  and  on  the  text  Ztmaier,  D*r  Ttxt  dtr  TkntmUHiektr- 

Id  ^fiuice  of  the  genuineness  of  both  epistles,  see  ib»  NT 
intvodactioaa  of  W«>s,  jaiicher,  and  Zahn,  also  Bomatnann  in 
Meyer.  In  defence  <tt  the  first  epistle,  see  alto  von  Sodui  in 
Si.Kr.,  iSa^  p.  ^3/.,  and  Weizsftcker,  ZtiiaUf, 
in  defence  of  tne  second,  KlBpper  in  Tht^igUeh*  SinSttt  sMtf 
Skttun  «w  OitprtutuH,  8  (1889).  Acsinst  the  mnuIneiMss  of 
both  epistles,  see  especially  Baur,  Dtr  AfMti  eMbtt  (1845, 
CI  1S67);  and  against  the  (enuuteness  of  (he  second  wdz- 
slcker,  Le.,  349/^;  Schnuedel,  Le.,  ;  Bohnsen,  JFT,  1880, 
401^  For  further  literature  se«  H^umann,  Einl,  ^  aio 
and  Fladlay  in.£»M.,  1900^  SssiyC  a.  c  ucg. 

TTTE88AL0WICA  (eecc&XONiKH.^  WH,  Acu  17i 
II 13  PhiL4i6  3Tlm.4to;  ^nic  Qeaaakofuuit,  Acts 
1  Wgfaii-u  27»204  iThess.  li  a  Thess.  3 1  [translated 

.  lunoiy.  jjj^  ihrt^  latter  passages  by  the  curious 
syncopated  form  'Thessalonians,'  EV]).  A  large  and 
important  city  (now  Saltmica)  at  the  head  of  the -Gulf 
of  Salonica,  which  in  ancient  tiims  was  called  the 
Tbermaic  Gulf,  fimi  the  city  itself.  Thessalonica,  we 
are  told,  was  wiginally  named  Therma  or  Therme,* 
from  the  hot  springs  found  on  the  coast  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. But  Therme  seems  to  have  been  a  small  place  in 
the  vicinity,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  twenty-five 
other  towns  on  the  gulf,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  migrate  in  cffder  to  create  the  new  city  (Strabo,  330, 
frg.n  '.  Plin.  UN,  417). 

The  creation  of  Thesaalmilca  was  due,  acootding  to  the  most 
probable  account  (that  of  Strabo,  t.c.\  to  Castander,  who  called 
It  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  step-sister  a[  Alexander  the  Great 
(about  315  B.c-X  The  hist<»y  ofthe  town  begins  ihcnfoie  with 
the  Macedonian,  and  its  importanctt  increases  ai  we  approach 
the  Roman,  period.  It  was  the  great  Macedonian  naval  statkm 
(Livy,  44 10);  and  when  Maced(»ua  was  conqoered  by  the 
Ronwns  and  was  divided  I7  them  into  four  districts,  Thessalonica 
was  made  tb*  caidtal  of  the  leeond  r^^on,  MtKiOomia  StatmUi 
(168  B.C. ;  see  iHACaDONtA).*  When  the  «4)o]e  of  Macedonia 
was  reduced  to  a  single  prorince  (140  b.c>)  Thessalonica  became 
virtually  its  capital 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  the 
natural  advantages  of  Thessalonica  bad  raised  it  to 
importance,  for  it  lay  upon  the  great  route  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  East  (cp  Cic.  De  Prov.  Cons,  a  : 
'  Thessalonicensesi  positi  in  gremio  imperii  ncstri '), 
about  midway  between  Dyrrhachium  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  river  Hebrus  in  Thrace.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  proconsul ;  Cicero  during  his  exile  found  here  a 
refuge,  in  the  quaestor's  house  {Pro  Plane.  41). 
During  the  first  Civil  War  the  town  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Pompdan  party  (Dio  Cass.  41 18) ;  but 
in  the  second  war  it  took  the  side  ol  Octavius  and 
Antonius  (Plut.  Brut.  ^6;  Appian,  SC  4ixB),  and  by 
way  of  reward  was  made  a  '  free  taty'  (Plin.  ffNiij).* 
As  a  fi-ee  city  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  assembly  (cp  the 
use  of  the  word  SijfMt  in  Acts  175,  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  constitutional  fact)  and  by  its  own  magis- 
trates,* who  here  bore  the  Special  title  of  pcditarehs' 
(xoXtrdpxot,  Acts  176). 

I  A«TTaAMi£n) In  PgL8B4;  AwmXaniMia in Str.  33o,_fif.  90 

etc. 

-  Bipltii,  Herod.  7 131,  ft  urp.;  Thuc  Isi  239.  Atfpfu, 
jCschin.  b*  Fal.  Lgg.  39  (Bekker). 

*  After  15B  B.C.,  wnen  the  right  of  silver  coinage  was  granted 
by  the  Senate,  Thessalonica  issued  silver  tettadrachms  with  the 
inscription  HAKBAONON  AEYTEPAZ.  See  Head,  //'u/. 
Numtn.  913.  Its  bronze  coins  before  and  during  the  empire  are 
plentiful,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town,  or  the  ethnic  in  the 
^nitive,  often  with  titles  uimidiroJUf  or  koAwi^  The  latter 
title  dates _from  the  time  of  Vaferian  (see  Momms.-Marq.  1  390). 

*  To  this  may  allude  the  word  iktuB^piti  with  female  head  oa 
some  of  its  cfuns. 

S  Cp  livyi  46  39,  where  .£miUus  Panltu  at  Amphipotis 
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The  tkle  pcditaidi  doM  not  oocnr  elsewhere  to  Greek 
Ihentnre,  rat  its  use  here  is  quite  aocmste,  as  appears 
from  ui  inscription  (C/G,  1967)  which  was  engrmvcd  on 
a  Roman  arch  of  the  Vardar  gate  (perhaps  a  monu- 
iiMnt  of  the  victory  of  Philippi)  recording  Its  erection 
when  certain  persons,  whose  names  are  given,  were 
p(ditarchs  of  tlie  city '  (roXtniMoATwr).'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  number  <rf  pcditarchs  was  fin  or  six  (see  a 
paper  on  the  poUtarcbs  by  Dr.  Burton,  reprinted  from 
the  Am.  Jour.  ThwL  [i8<^],  598,  where  otlier  inscrip- 
tions are  cited  from  Macedonia,  and  more  particularly 
from  Thessalonica,  in  which  the  title  voXird^iu.  or  the 
verb  ToXirapj^txVrei,  occurs). 

The  towa  flouTuhcd  grmtly.  Strabo  (330,,^.  cdl*  it  the 
nyprf— All  rf  the  Macedonia  of  hi*  time,  and  notes  ite  populoui- 
1***  (3*3i  \  fnAttf-ni  Twp  i^Jmii  nmwtpn).  Ltician,  in  the 
■eoood  century  A.D.,  ^w»ke  b  MmiUr  tenne  {Aitm.  Aur.  46, 
«i<**wr  rmi  iw  UowMrtf  Tift  f>*v'**'tt  StmaAaKKf^ 

The  spread  of  the  jews  after  Alexandef's  death  would 
doubtkss  affect  the  city,  well  placed  as  it  was  for  con- 
^  — _      trolling  the  trade  of  Macedonia.  That 
rafMtttuM         Jewish  community  in   Paul's  time 
rexerenoas.        ^.^^.j^  evident  from  the  fact 

that  it  possessed  a  synagogue  here  {Acts  17  >;  con- 
trast PMiiqM,  and  compare  with  Bcroa,  which  also, 
being  a  coniniercial  town,  possesses  a  syoagogue,  Acts 
17 10).  Hie  number  of  the  Jews  settled  in  the  town 
bad  also  produced  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
Hellenic  section  of  the  population,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Paul's  worit  of  evangelisation  by  the  creation  of 
a  large  dass  of  proselytes  (cp  Actt  174.  '  of  the  devout 
Greeks  a  great  multitude,'  EV ;  w\^9oi  W9K6).  A 
testimo^  to  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Jews, 
both  in  TMsaalonica and  in  all  this  region  ot  Macedonia, 
is  to  be  found  in  ttie  apparent  ease  with  which  ttiey 
excited  hostility  against  Paul.  The  exact  ground  of 
complaint  alleged  against  Paul  at  Thessalonica  should  be 
closely  compared  with  the  charge  used  against  bim  at 
Philippi,  for  the  diSerence  luna  doaely  panllol  with  the 
actual  diflnenoe  of  political  status  between  the  two 
towns. 

The  charge  ti  ThemUonica  b  virtiwtly  one  of  politica] 
innovaiion  or  revolution  (v.  7,  'contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cxsar ' 
.  .  .  'another  king'}— a  thing  to  which  the  Empire  waa  very 
(ensttivc,  and  one  fraught  with  grave  poiMbiliiiee  of  undeeirable 
changes  for  the  peo^e  of  Thessalonica  ifthe  impnialautboritiee 
were  minded  to  take  it  seriouily.  In  Philippi,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Roman  colony,  where  there  could  be  no  question  of 
loyalty,  the  charge  touches  rfligivtu  innovations  (*ee  on  this 
point,  Ramiav,  ■S'^  Ptml  tkt  TrmotUtr,  am^/.'i.  The  riot  itself, 
though  not  wo  represented  in  the  narrative  in  Acts,  would  appear 
U)  have  surpassed  that  at  Pbilipfn  in  mali^ty  and  violence  (cp 
>  Thea^  I  li/.).  The  attitude  of  the  magutratcs,  so  lar  ai  can 
be  inferred  rrom  the  short  account,  would  seem  to  have  differed 
entirely  from  that  of  the  magistrates  at  Philippi,  and  to  have 
been  not  in  harmony  with  the  feeliiws  of  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
boe  stiired  up  by  the Jews.  With  uie  attitude  ta  the  politarchs 
and  upper  classes  of  'Theasalonica  we  may  well  compare  that  of 
the  A^rchs  at  Ephesus  (Acts  10  31).  Nevertheless  the  poll* 
tarchi  were  obUyea  in  the  interests  (rf  their  own  safety  to  fetter 
Paul's  work  eR»ctualIy  by  taking  sureties  of  Jason  and  other 
pronunent  Chrisiians  of  "TbeMalonica  against  the  repetition  of 
the  teaching.  Paul  was  therefore  cut  off  from  the  city  by  a 
harrier  more  effective  than  the  threat  of  merely  personal  darker 
(i  These. 3 It,  'Satan  hindered  us.'    Cp  Rams.       Hi.  330). 

As  reprds  the  time  spent  in  the  city  by  Paul,  nothing  certain 
can  be  inferred.  Probably,  however,  it  woula  be  an  error  to 
confine  his  work  to  the  limited  space  mentioned  in  Acts  17  e 
V  three  sabbath  days Not  only  is  a  longer  sojourn  indicated 
by  the  expression  used  in  i  These.  1  ■  (*  Vox  from  you  sounded 
out  (he  wood  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
but  such  is  perhaps  proved  by  the  statement  in  Phil.  4  is  For 
even  in  l^iewalMiica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  neceauty  'X 


dcclate*  'omnium  primum  Uberos  esse  inhere  Macedonwi, 
habentes  nrbcs  eaadem  agrosque,  utentea  legibua  suis,  annuo* 
creantea  macistratua.* 

t  The  arch  was  demolished  about  1867,  but  the  inscription  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mux.  (MuTray,  Hdik.  ie  Crettt,  836X 
It  is  remarked  aa  a  curious  coincidence  (Conybeare  and  Howaon, 
L^t  »nd  Eff.  «/ SI.  Paul,  1 395)  that  three  of  the  names  on  the 
inscription  are  identical  with  those  of  three  of  Paul's  friends  in 
this  reeiim  (Sopater,  (^us,  anc^Secundiis ;  cp  Acts  19  »  304^ 
PossibTv  a  later  date  should  be  aaaigned  to  the  arch  Ulan  ta 

S'ven  above  (so  Leake  and  Tafel),  but  that  wUI  hardly  invalidate 
e  weight  of  the  inscription  as  a  testimcny  to  the  aocuiaey  of 
Acta  in  this  panage. 


THBSSAIjT 

Fturtber,  the  church  in  Tbeiaalonica  would  seem  to  have  beca 
composed  very  largely  of  (Venule  (X>nvata(whethcr  proaclytes  or 
pagans  at  the  time  of  Paul's  leaching  is,  of  couiae,  not  lo  be 
decidedX  At  any  rate  the  Jewish  Scripture*  arc  not  employed 
in  the  two  Epiuica  to  the  llieMakMiiana,  and  in  i  Theaa.  I  q  tiie 
members  are  spoken  of  as  having  '  tunied  to  God  from  idtjs.' 
Hence  we  shouU  infer  that  much  time  was  spent  in  Gentile 
circles,  apart  from  the  woHc  among  the  Jews  which  n  most 
prominent  in  Acts.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  infeience  as  to 
the  length  <A  Paul's  stay  in  Thesnkmka  derives  any  ftirther 
support  from  a  conaideration  at  such  passages  as  iTbesa.X9 
a'Theaa.Say:,  in  wUdi  strsK  is  laid  ofno  Paul's  adf-eniipaninc 
industry. 

Though  the  name  of  Thessalonica  does  not  recur  in 
Acts,  F^ul  almost  certainly  saw  the  town  again,  both 
going  and  returning,  00  bis  third  missionary  jooroey 
(Acts  20  1/ }.  On  his  return  two  members  of  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
(v.  4)  [see  Aristarchus,  Secundu5>  Possibly  be 
was  also  there  after  his  fint  fanpriaonment  (cp  PfriL  1 16 
234) ;  the  viMt  to  Macedonia  reowded  in  i  Hm.  1 3 
might  very  well  embrace  an  excursitm  to  Thessalonica. 

Of  members  cX  the  church  at  Thessalonica  we  can 
spedfy  Jason  (Acts  17  5 ;  possibly  identical  with  the 
Jason  of  Roin.  16  ai),  Demas  (probably  ;  3  Tim.  4  n>). 
Gains  (Actslitsg),  Secundus  (Acts204},  and  above  all 
Arlsuidnts  (AcU  I999  2O4  27a  ;  be  is  aDuded  to  also 
In  CoL  4  lo  and  Pbilem.  94). 

Christianity,  having  been  once  established  in  Thessa- 
lonica, spread  rapidly  ( i  Thess.  1 8},  and  in  later  times 
the  dty  was  the  bulwark  of  religion  in  this  region  of 
Europe,  so  miub  so  that  it  was  designated  '  The  Ortho- 
dox City.'  Its  name  is  pronunent  in  the  Byxantine 
histwiana.  It  was  a  nfeguard  of  the  &npire  during 
the  Gothic  inroads,  and  later  during  the  Sdavonic  wan, 
of  which  it  bore  the  brunt  from  the  middle  Of  the  teadh 
century  A.D.  onwards.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
city  was  thrice  captured,  by  the  Saracens,  the  Normans, 
and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  place,  the  second 
in  Etu^pean  Turkey  after  Cnistantinople.  It  is  specially 
rich  in  remains  of  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  ardiitecture. 
surpassing  in  this  respect  any  other  dty  in  Greece 
(Leake). 

The  most  elaborate  work  ia  that  by  TaM,  the  first  pan  of 
which  waa  published  in  1835  and  afterwards  prefixed  aa^wrijpa 
meiia  to  his  Dr  Thfttalittiea  timagme  "frw, 
>.  UtantVe.  Z^mrr^^frvrf/Af^a  (Berlin,  1839).  Tlis 
is e«>ecially fuHin relation  to  the  topogrs^ity 
and  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  wars.    For  the  history  ( inlay^ 
Hut»ry  ^fGrttcf  ifA.  Toierj  may  also  be  consulted.  Descnp- 
tioni  ii  the  town  and  remains  are  given  by  all  travdUrs  from 
Ckrit  <iSio)  ta  Leake  (iBssX  and  anwarda.    A  mod  iccinct 
acGOont  will  be  fhcmd  in  Hurray^  Hmndb0»h  is  Griee€. 

w.  y  w. 

THE8BAL7  (eecc&\l&.  Actsl7i5  !>)■  Thessaly  is 
mentioned  only  in  an  addition  to  ActslTis  in  D,  wbidi 
runs,  '  and  those  who  conducted  Paul  brought  bim  as 
far  as  Athens ;  [and  he  passed  byThessalia.  for  be  was 
prevented  from  preaehing  the  wnd  unto  them].'  It  is 
not  dear  whether  at  this  time  Thessaly  was  included  in 
the  province  <A  Acheea,  or  fell  to  Macedonia.  If  the 
latter  was  the  case,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
Paul  going  from  Bercea  to  Larissa,  the  chief  town  in 
Thessaly,  for  bis  call  was  to  Maoedooia  (Aa$16io) ; 
and  in  that  case  his  neglect  to  visit  Thessaly  must  have 
been  due  to  tUvine  injunctlcm  (as  in  Adsld?).  If 
Thessaly  fell  at  that  time  to  Achsea,  there  was  no 
necessity  specifically  to  mention  iu  omission,  tmleas  we 
assume  that  already  Paul  felt  that  he  was  called  to  a 
wider  field  than  Macedonia.  It  is  indeed  a  strange 
omission  in  Acts  that  nowhere  is  it  indicated  when 
and  how  this  ooaviction  forced  itxdf  upon  hb  mind ; 
already  in  Athens  (Acts  17  if)  the  apedd  call  to  Mace- 
donia is  forgotten  in  the  lUisortiing  self- imposed  task 
of  disputing  with  the  Jews  and  proidytes  of  that  city. 
Apparently  there  is  no  feding  of  restriction  to  a  particular 
province. 

As  regards  the  actual  attribution  of  Thessaly,  Ptolemy 
assigns  it  to  Macedonia,  Strabo  to  Achsea  (p.  S4o)l 
The  separatkn  may  have  been  the  work  of  Vespasian. 

w.  J.  w. 
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I.  Acts  and  Jos.  on  Theudas.  5.  Text  and  porpowofActt63^ 
«.  Not  two  persons.  6.  Separation  of  souicu. 

3.  No  error  in  Jos.  7.  Inexact  use  of  Jol  by  Ul 

4.  Did  Lk.  know  Jos.t  8.  Literature. 

Tbeudas  (eeYiic'  Ti.  WH)  is  meationed  only  io 
Acts  636,  where  Gainoliel,  in  his  speech  ta  the  synedrium 
,  Ajtta  and  ™  support  of  his  plea  for  letting  the 
jTV**"^  apostles  aloae,  naows  him  as  the  leader 
i^^^L    <^  A  movement  wbtdi,  notwithstanding 
its  threatening  appearance  at  first,  very 
soon  came  to  nothing.     The  peculiar  interest  which 
atuches  to  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  quite 
similar  story  is  found  also  in  Josepbus  {Ant.  xx.fi  i, 
SS  97/ )•  (a)  As  the  point  to  be  investigated  is 

whether  Lie  has  here  drawn  upon  Josephus,  it  will  be 
UJQvenient  to  [nint  both  passages  io  close  juxtaposition. 

Josephus. — Mtov  Si  rqt  'loySuot  hrvtpowvhyTOt  yoiK  nt  iviifi 
#MSaf  oriiiaTi  vtidti  rir  rAf ttrror  o^fXof  AimXafiipn  rot  snfinir 
vavofat  *tit  rhv  'lopSdr^  trnnfiAf  BvryL    wpoMnp  yip  iktym 

i^rcMf  ^f3>w.    Kal  ravTs  kiymr  «oUj>vt  ^ar^vtr.    ov  ^tpr 

Avjiia.  '  While  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judea,  a  certain 
charlatan,  Theudas  by  naine^  persuaded  a  very  Ereat  numbo'  of 
people  to  take  their  effects  wita  them  and  follow  bim  to  the  river 
Jordan ;  for  he  told  them  that  be  was  a  prophet,  and  said  he 
would  at  the  word  of  conunand  divide  the  river  and  give  them 
an  eaiy  passage  through  it ;  and  by  these  words  he  deluded 
many.  Fadus,  however,  did  not  pemiit  them  to  gain  aught  by 
their  folly,  but  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry  against  them,  which, 
fallrag  upon  them  unexpectedly,  slew  many  of  them  Mid  took 
many  alive.  _  Takii^  Theudas  afao  alive,  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  to  Jerusalem.' 

Acts. — wpbyifi  Tovrwv  rur  ^qtuv  oWim)  9(v8S(,  XJyiaw  tTru 
Tim  tavrir.  If  v-paxriKAifhi  avopitp  opiS^iif  at  r*rp<unM'u»'. 
■yUpW^  Kol  »a»-T«t  Smi  hnitmm  avr^  SiAM^ntr  nu  tyinrra 
•if  •vStr.  '  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  giving  him- 
sdf  out  to  be  somebody,  to  whom  a  number  erf'  meu,  about  four 
hundred,  Joined  themsdves :  who  was  slaia ;  and  all,  as  many 
as  obeyed  him,  were  dispenecl  and  cane  to  nought 

(^)  Id  so  &r  as  tne  difiiennces  betwen  the  two  ac- 
counts affect  their  substance,  thsy  are  so  unimportant 
as  in  no  way  to  hinder  us  from  believing  that  the  same 
£ict  is  intended  in  both. 

Lk.  naturally  is  shorter,  for  bis  object  is  not  to  tell  the 
history  of  Tbeudas,  but  simply  to  die  an  instance  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  of  Gamaliers  speech.  He  therefon  mentions 
only  the  beginning,  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  move- 
ment. Therefore,  there  is  no  contradiction  with  Josephus 
when  Lk.  says  of  the  followera  of  Theudas  simply  that '  they 
were  dispers^  and  came  to  nought.'  If  Theudas  gives  himself 
out'tobc  somebody,' the  meaning  can  well  be  what  Josephus 
says— that  he  called  himself  a  pr^;)hM.*  Lk.'s  esprenioa  re- 
calls Acts  B  9,  where  almost  the  same  daim  is  atributed  to  Smtm 
Magus— an  identical  claim  if  'gtvat'  (fL^jiar)  there  be  a  gloss 
(see  SiMDK  Magus,  |  i,  n.). 

The  greatest  discrepancy  is  that  whilst  Lk.  is  able  to 
give  the  number  of  followers  of  Theudas  as  about  400 
men,  Josepihus  has  riv  rXf&rrov  ^Xev.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this  expression  that  he  intends  a  substanti- 
ally larger  number. 

Kienkel  (below,  MX  170^,  has  collected  abundant  instances 
to  show  that  Jooepnus,  in  places  where  we  are  able  to  control 
his  statements,  often  gives  much  too  high  figures.  On  the  o^er 
hand,  we  are  not  precluded  from  supposing  that  to  Lk.'a  400 
men,  women  and  children  ought  to  be  addecT 

That  the  number  must  have  been  a  relatively  moderate  one  is 
evident  from  Josephus's  own  statement  that  an  XXn  (=a^)  of 
cavahy  (some  joo  men)  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  sup- 
iwesuon  of  the  rising. 

{e)  Much  more  serious  is  the  next  difficulty.  Lk. 
goes  on  to  say  that  after  Theudas,  Judas  of  Galilee 
raised  another  revolt  in  the  days  of  the  taxing.  As  he 
particularises  the  taxing  by  means  of  the  definite  article 
\4»  roll  iiftfpait  rfp  ilvwypo^^*)  ■u>d  in  bis  own  Gospel 
(2i/.)  mentions  tint  luider  Qnirioius  {in  6  «-  7  A.d.) 
and  that  alone,  he  cannot  intend  anj  other  here ;  and 

1  On  the  name  se«  next  coL,  n.  t. 

3  If  Theudas  promised  his  followers  to  lead  them  throiiri) 
Jordan,  like  anotner  Joshua,  this  will  be  not  the  sole  pmpoaehe 
had  in  view,  but  probably  only  a  first  trial  by  mean*  of  which  be 
h(^>ed  to  confirm  fidlh  in  bis  miraculous  power  with  a  view  to 
being  afterwanls  in  a  position  to  take  vcp  some  holder  entcninso, 
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it  was  at  the  time  of  this  taxing  that  in  point  of  fact 
Judas  of  Galilee  did  make  his  revohitionaiy  attempt 
(see  Judas  op  Galilkb).  Tbos,  Lk.  carries  the  tn- 
surrectini  irf  Theudas  back  to  a  somewhat  early  date. 
According  to  Josephus,  however,  the  insutrectfon  of 
Theudas  was  when  Cuspitis  Fadus  was  [nxxurator,  that 
is,  some  time  between  44  and  about  46  A.D.  (Tiberius 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Fadiu,  held  office  till  48 
A.IX),  If  Lk.  is  thinking  of  Owsaine  Theudas,  he  has 
thus  not  merely  assigned  him  to  a  wrong  date  but,  what 
is  more,  has  put  into  Gamaliel's  mouth  a  reference  to 
an  occurrence  which  at  the  alleged  tinoe  erf  speaking 
had  not  yet  happened. 

To  avoid  the  ascription  of  so  serious  an  error  to  Lk. , 
it  has  often  been  assumed  that  he  has  in  his  mind 
.  Hot  tvB  "'^''^  Tbeudas  than  the  one  mentioned 
i^rj^*"  by  Josephus.    Indeed,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  this  fi^m  Josephus 
himself.  (a)  Sonntag  (below,  §  8)  thought  be  bad 

discovered  Lk.  's  Theudas  in  the  Simon  who,  originally 
a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
that  monarch  {4  b.c},  gathered  round  him  a  band  of 
robbers  in  Persea,  got  himself  dioaen  to  be  their  king, 
burned  and  plundered  royal  citadels  in  Jericho  and  dse- 
where,  but  finally  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Gratus,  an 
officer  of  Herod's,  ptirsued  and  beheaded  (A/iLla, 
§§  57-59.  Jtvii.  10«,  SS  273-376).  That  this  Simon, 
however,  also  bore  the  name  of  Theudas  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  {b)  Zuschlag  (below,  §  8)  identifies 

Lie's  Theudas  with  Theudion,  brother  of  Doris,  the 
first  wife  of  Herod  the  Great  and  mother  of  his  eldest 
son,  Antipater. 

After  the  execution  aS  Herod's  third  son,  Aristobulus  (7  B.cX 
Theudion  married  Berenice  his  widow  (BJ  i.  ^  i,  |  S53>  Me 
subsequently  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Herod  the 
Great  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Anupater  just  men- 
tioned. Antipater  caused  pwson  to  be  fetched  from  EjEVpt 
through  the  agency  of  Antipoilus,  one  of  his  friends ;  Antipnilus 
passed  it  on  to  Theudion  and  Theudion  to  Pherorai  the  nrother 
of  Herod.  Pheroras  handed  it  over  to  the  charge  of  his  wife. 
Hot  till  after  the  death  of  Pheroras  (5  s.c)  did  the  matter  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Herod ;  the  result  was  that  Antipater  was 
put  to  death  {Sj{.Vis/.^  Hsp-^^;  xvii.  4a,  II  60-77X 
It  is  plain  that  between  this  Theudion  and  the  Theudas  of  Lie. 
there  is  not  the  hintest  resemblance,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
useless  to  inquire  whMher  Theudion  could  also  he  called  Theudas. 
In  point  of  fact,  Theudas  can  quite  well  be  an  abbreviation  of 
Theudion  \  but  with  lew  exceptions  a  person  was  known  ex- 
clusively either  by  the  full  or  tri  the  abbreviated  form  of  his 
name,  not  by  both  Indifferentiy  (Winer,  Grtun.^,  1 10  9). 

(c)  Wieaeler  {below,  f  8)  discerns  the  Theudas  of 
Lk.  in  Matthias  the  son  of  Margaloth  or  Meigalotb  or 
Margalos,  a  teacbw  of  the  law,  who,  together  with  his 

colleague  Judas  the  son  of  Saiiphseus  or  Sephorseus, 
in  the  last  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  persuaded  a  number 
of  their  pupils  to  cut  down  the  golden  eagle  which 
Herod,  in  contravention  of  the  law  against  graven 
images  (Ex.204/.  I>t.4i5-<8e3  fis/  27 15),  had  caused 
to  be  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple.  Herod 
roused  himself  from  his  deathbed  and  caused  Matthias 
and  Judas  and  th«r  most  prominent  accomplices  to  be 
burnt  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the  forty  who  had  been 
taken  to  be  executed  (5/1.339-4,  ^  648-655,  Ant. 
xvii.  63-4,  %  149-167). 

This  story  also  has  but  few  p^nts  of  agreement  with  what  we 
read  in  Acts.  That  Matthias  gave  himself  out  to  be  any  great 
person  of  any  kind  is  neither  asserted  nor  probable :  be  simply 
appealed  to  the  OT  command.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tnat  he  won 
over  a  band  of  followers ;  for  those  who  joiited  in  hb  under* 
taking  were  from  the  outset  his  pupils,  and  the  entire  action 
was  an  affiur  of  a  few  hours,  unce  the  temple  captain  intervened 
at  once  with  aimed  force.  At  the  same  time  all  those  taking 
part,  who  were  not  captured,  were  dispersed,  and  it  was  only 
afterwards  that  Matthias  and  ludas  were  seiied.  Further, 
Judas  was  as  deeply  involved  as  Matthias ;  in  fact,  in  BJ  and  in 
the  first  two  mentions  of  him  in  Ami.  he  is  named  before  Matthias, 
and  only  afterwards  (f  167)  does  Josephus  name  Matthias  alone 
because  directly  before  he  has  spoken  of  another  Matthias ;  bo 
also  xvii.  9 1,  |  306  :  Ha.T#iBi-  ^  roAf  vvr  ovru.  The  only 
reason  Wiesekr  has  for  pasung  Judas  over  is  that  the  name 
Matthias  has  the  saine  meaning  as  Tbeudas,!  But  that  Mat- 
thias boR  this  second  name  also  by  no  means  follows. 

ISfiUw  is  one  ofthe  names  formed  with  the  well-kmiWDabbrevt 
atkm -ending  (cp  Namxs,  |  86,  end  ;  LuKB,  %  6;  Apollos,  |  1, 
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(lO  Other  critics,  with  rather  more  pnAesiee,  attempt 
no  identifications,  but  nevertheless  declare  that  some 
Theudas  other  than  the  Theudas  of  Josephus  must  have 
come  forward  before  Judas  of  Galilee.  Thus,  in  the 
last  instance,  again  Ramsay  (below,  §  8).  The  scholar 
who  with  Ramsay  starts  from  the  axiom  that  Lk.  is  a 
hisbxian  of  the  same  rank  as  Thocydidea  {see  Gautia, 
§  la,  end)  will  not  readfly  give  up  this  way  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulty.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  take 
cognisance  of  the  great  untrustworthiness  of  Lk.  in 
specifically  historical  questions  (cp  Acts,  §§  a,  4,  13/ ; 
OOSPEL.S,  8  133 ;  Lysanias)  will  regard  the  assertion 
as  rash.  Ramsay  is  certainly  right  in  saying  (p.  359) 
ui  Josephus  that  '  he  does  not  allude,  or  pnrfess  to 
atliide,  to  every  little  disturbance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordaa'  But  it.  is  just  as  certain  that  Gamaliel  must 
be  supposed  to  be  alluding  not  to  a  little  but  to  a  great 
disturbance,  if  his  speech  is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion.  An  occurrence  which  could 
reasonably  be  placed  side  by  ude  with  the  afbir  of 
Judas  of  Galilee  would  certainly  not  have  been  passed 
over  by  Josephus. 

Therefore  also  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  urge  that  the  name 
Theudas  wai  a  common  one,  that  the  later  Theudas  was jpcrhapa 
the  ton  or  grandson  of  the  earlier  («a  Blass),  or  that  Theudas 
was  not  his  original  name  but  only  one  which  he  had  aflerwardl 
assumed  (so  Ramsay).  As  for  the  frequency  with  which  the 
name  occurs,  the  evidence— particularly  that  from  the  inscription! 
—will  be  found  in  Schflrer  (C/HS|  1 473,  ET  L  S  i6e/).  That 
the  name  was  frequent  among  the  Jews,  however,  is  not  aflinned. 
John  Llghtfbot  (on  Acts  0  3d)  mentions  t«m  men  named  n-nn  in 
rabUnic  literature,  with  re^u^  to  whom  he  himself  add*  that 
neither  of  them  can  be  the  penwn  intended  in  Acts. 

Lastly,  some  critics  have  asked :  If  one  or  other  of 
the  two  auth(»B  must  have  been  mistaken,  why  not 
_  J-  Josephus  '  cui  et  in  historia  et  in  cluono- 

,*ril*"jl*  logia  titubari  et  vagari  non  insuetum?" 
IB  dOMpmu.  j^^^  Lightfool).  Job.  Dav.  Michaelis 
{Einl  i.  d.  SckHfUm  i.  Neuat  Bundes.  W 1  [1788]  p.  6a/. ) 
formulates  this  position  with  greater  precision  thus : 
Lk.  dates  Theudas  correctly ;  Josephus  correctly  re- 
members (from  his  childhood)  that  a  revolt  occurred 
under  Cuspius  Fadus,  but  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Theudas  was  the  name  of  the  leader  on  that  occasion. 
Blass  is  conscious  that  such  a  charge  against  J(»ephus 
would  be  inadmissible,  but  reaches  the  same  result  by 
the  extremely  bold  assumption  (which,  however,  ht 
introduces  only  writh  a  fortaije)  that,  in  describing  the 
ri«ngunder  Cuspius  Fadus,  Josephus  wrote  either  another 
name  than  that  of  Theudas  or  no  name  at  all,  and  that 
his  copyists,  carelessly  identifying  this  narrative  with 
that  of  Acts  636,  introduced  the  name  of  Theudas  into 
his  text  This  identification  would  have  been  occauoncd 
tqr  the  circumstance  that  with  both  authors  the  mention 
of  Judas  of  Galilee  Immediately  follows. 

Indeed  our  [x-oblem  becomes  still  more  complicated 
than  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be,  by  reason  of  the 

.  nu  U  Josephus,  immediately  after  the 

*<»"ls»bo«tT*>e"da«1"o*«l*bo*«(8r). 

JoSSiiia^  tneolio"  Tiberius  Alexander's  suecearion 

dOHpniHT  Ctis[«tia  Fadus  in  the  procuratorship 
and  the  fomine  In  Judaea  during  his  term  (Acts  11  aS), 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

{,Ant.  aa.  6a,  I  loa  (Naberl)  *ybt  rovrott  ii  cot  ot  «mSn  'lovfo 

n.  I ;  Sir.AS,  1 7  «).  Probably  it  comes  from  A*4t«pati  Ac^torat, 
or  some  such  form,  and  thus  the  meaning  does  coincide  with 
that  of  Matthias  ('  gift  of  God  "j ;  but  various  other  forms  such 
as  9*o6iKnK,  SmiSqfiot  and  the  like  could  also  have  produced  it. 
6*v-  for  0«o-  rests  upon  a  contraction  met  with  mostiv  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  (Gust.  Meyer,  (TtwcA.  Crawi.PI  |  119;  Schweizer, 
Gritm,  dtr ^ertamen.  /mckri/ien,  1898,!  8ii;  Meislcrhans, 
Gram,  tier  ait.  Insckri'ien,^  \  IB  i).  If  the  accent  lies  on  the 
first  clement  of  the  composite  name  as  in  the  first  instances 
given  above  (of  which  eivjorat  is  established  in  Attic  inscrip. 
tions  of  about  aoo  B.C.  and  0n5iMpot^boih  with  eu— from  the 
period  of  the  empire,  whilst  AfUorot  is  alresuly  found  in  Plato 
and  0r<iSBipat  in  Thucydides),  it  is  proper  to  accentuate  the 
word  as  Stvtot  (see  StLAS,  cnl.  4^19,  n.  9);  if  such  a  form  as 
Sfvjtfvior — a  name  met  with  also  in  Attic  inscriptions  of  about 
160  B.C. — is  at  the  basis  of  the  contraction  dfwtac  will  be  the 
correct  accentuadon. 
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TOv  raXiAaiov  oifOpMifffW  [Niese,  cu^vfcm']  toC  rar  Aefa'  eai 
'fm^tJmv  arotfYifratTOT  Kvpti^  lovCaiac  Ti^ifT(Vo*Tot|  itt 
kv  Toit  wpi  mfnit-  «S)|Aiieun-,  'lojci^ot  Xuuir,  tAt 
irraupHMt  *poffVra{cr  h  'At.t(my6pot :  Bcsidca  all  this,  the  sou 
of  Judas  the  Galihcan  were  riow_piU  to  death, — {thai  Judas]  who 
drew  away  the  people  from  the  Komans  when  Quirinius  made  a 
census  of  JudacA  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  worL 
Their  names  were  James  and  Simon,  whom  Alexander  oon- 
manded  is  ba  cnidfiu.' 

With  this  mtist  be  carefully  compared  what  is  said 
in  Acts  537 : 

lurm.  TOvnw^  ar^orq  'lovAet  t  raAtA«i»i  «v  ralt^qftc^ut 
jroypo^^,  itot  aWw^avy  Aobv  bwivf  avrou  ■  aueiroc  enMero 
eoi  rdrnt  o««<  iwtWovn  wry  Aunoprtv^aw :  *  After  this 
man  rose  up  Juda*  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  eimdment,  and 
drew  away  [some  of  the]  peofde  after  him :  he  also  perished,  and 
all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  acattered  abroad, 

(a)  If  Lk.  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  having 
made  a  mistake  about  Theudas.  it  will  be  exceedingly 
natural  to  look  for  the  caose  of  his  mistake  tn  tim 
passage  of  Josephtis,  on  the  assumption  that  Lk.  took 
the  latter  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Josephus 
as  referring  not  to  the  sons  of  Judas  but  to  Judas  him- 
self. If  so,  it  could  indeed  appear  as  if  Theudas  ought 
to  be  placed  before  Judas  as  long  as  Lk.  confined  hii 
attention  to  the  dating  of  Judas  which  he  found  in  hii 
own  gospel  (2 1/. )  and  left  that  of  Theudas  out  of  con- 
sideration (see  further,  g  7  6). 

The  remarkable  collocation,  by  which  the  two  are  mcndontd 
in  the  same  order,  has  (since  Keim)  determined  most  critics  wbe 
are  not  shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  an  acquaintance  whh 
Josephus  on  the  part  of  Lk.  to  see  here  a  proof  of  sudi  an 
acquaintance — a  view  which  it  is  rather  difficult  10  avmd.  Indeed, 
so  strong  U  the  proof  that  tt  and  it  alone  has  led  Wendl,  who  iB 
the  seventh  edition  of  Meyer's  commentary  oa  Acts  bad  still 
denied  the  use  (tf  Josephus  by  Lk.,  to  affinn  it  in  the  eyhlh 
edition  (1899,  pp.  33-30) ;  and  Blau,  who  does  not  admit  it, 
nevertheless  say* :  non  facile  addtidmur  ut  casoi  tribuamiu 
Theodie  Jadvaue  ^md  utnunque  acriptorem  junctam  eom- 
memoruioiiem,  and  hat  no  better  way  of  escape  than  thai 
mentioned  in  |  3,  end. 

{t}  As  for  the  phnseology ;  the  expression  '  to  diav 
away  the  peojde '  (Xoir  Awvar^nu)  in  particolar  is  one 
that  two  authors  writing  independ^tly  would  not  ea^ty 
happen  upon.  Then  there  is  also  the  mention  of  the 
census.  In  '  obeyed '  [iwtlSowTo)  Lk.  uses,  both  in  the 
case  of  Judas  and  in  that  of  Theudas,  the  same  verb 
which  Josephus  uses  in  speaking  of  Theudas  ( '  per- 
suades,' It  is  specially  important  to  mailt  that 
of  an  the  five  passages  of  Josephus  in  which  Judas  is 
mentioned  (see  JUDAS)  only  that  which  we  are  at 
present  considering  exhibits  these  agreements  with  Lk. 
Theudas's  description  of  himsdf  is  introduced  in  both 
cases  by  >idyeiv,  and  the  participle  X^ynir  which  Lk. 
«nploya  Josephus  has  in  his  second  passage.  The 
statement  that  after  his  capture  Theudaa  had  his  head 
cut  oS  was  plainly  too  detailed  for  Ut. ;  but  be  uses 
with  reference  to  him  the  verb  drai^&('wa5  slain') 
which  Josephus  applies  to  the  death  of  the  followers 
of  Theudas  (tbviXcv,  'heslew'),  andtothesonsof  Judas 
in  [Hvcisely  the  same  aor.  ■pusi.{i>^pi&ii<rai',  'wereslain'} 
as  we  find  in  Lk.  Any  one  of  these  coincidences  can 
appear  indedaive,  but  taken  together  they  turn  the 
scale. 

The  last  ot  the  ctMucidences  enumerated  above  is,  it 
is  true,  denied  by  Blass.    {a)  Euselrius  (//fiLlli) 
._j  quotes  the  words  of  Gamaliel  regarding 
AlilaHi  «f    Theudas  in  indirect  narrationasfollows: — 

^36/-  eerfa,.  x^ywr  iavrb^  ebal  -nMO..  it  Kon- 
Ktd  rdrrn  Svoi  iwtlfffiit^ar  avr^  duKM^nM : 
'  that  at  the  time  specified  Theudas  arose,  giving  him- 
self out  to  be  somebody,  who  was  destroyed,  and  all,  as 
many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed.' 

Although  this  quotation  is  far  from  being  verbally 
exact  (notice  twtUr$Ttaaj>  and  the  order  of  the  voids 
iavrhv  eluoX  Tiwa),  Blass,  nevertheless,  believes  that  we 
have  a  survival  of  the  original  text  of  Lk.  in  xarcX^^. 
and  that  we  shall  be  warranted  in  supposing  the  iri^Mn 
of  the  best  authorities  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Lk.  hf  copyisu  of  the  Bible,  from  the  text  of  Josephus 
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(tUctXei' ;  cp  ArgpiOyiirw  in  his  section  relating  to  the 
sons  of  Judas) ,  and  vice  versa  that  the  name  of  Tbeudas 
was  introduced  into  the  text  of  Josephus  also  by  copyists 
(above,  I  3).    Assuredly  a  bold  hypothesis. 

{h)  Btass  considers  that  some  support  for  this  hypo- 
thesis can  be  found  in  the  reading  of  D* :  At  SutMii 
aMkf  8('  vim^  koX  rdrm  tooi  iwtUtm  ainfi  jcot 
iyinovTo  tit  oiiUf. 

Not  only,  however,  does  Hat  vary  greatly  from  the  rendering 
of  Eusebius ;  it  also  appears  to  be  the  older  of  the  two.  Thu 
has  been  recognised  by  Blass  In  so  far  as  he  takes  up  into  what 
he  maintains  to  be  the  first  form  in  which  Acts  was  written  the 
wonls  surbc  ii'  avTov(  =  iMiToC)  and  omits  the  ji*Ai!#fim'.  It 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  to  fiiid  that  he  refruns  from  proceed- 
ing to  the  natural  consequence — that  of  taking  the  kutAv^ 
of  Eusebius  as  a  modification  of  the  AitAiWif  in  D  which  was 
preferred  after  the  Aic^vfifcnu'  had  been  introduced  from  the 
ordinary  tejct  into  the  text  of  D.  HaraXvnv  will  have  been 
selected  is  the  process  because  it  occurs  in  vd.  38  J".  The  con- 
verse, that  D  or  bis  predecessor  chan^  the  KaT«Av0»  fof  the 
original  text  put  forward  by  BUss)  which  yet  was  not  followed 
by  any  AitAtW^onr,  Into  ImUA),  might  be  hard  to  explain. 

(f)  On  the  other  hand  it  is  nevertheless  quite  intel- 
ligible why  Blass  should  have  found  dffliculty  in 
accepting  the  text  of  D  entirely,  including  the^teXiJAf, 
as  the  oiginaL  For  D's  text  admits  very  readily  of 
bang  regwded  as  modification — not  indeed  of  the 
primitive  text  asstmied  by  Blass,  yet  certainly  of  the 
generally  recnved  text  the  best  authorities.  The 
^piSil  xot  .  .  .  iUk6$iigw  has  here  been  compressed 
into  one  verb  SUkvOt}. 

If  this  ifkMtfvay  had  not  lain  before  the  scribe,  the  ungle 
verb  SirAvtfi)  would  never  have  been  chosen.  It  can  be  applied 
to  a  group  of  men  who  bave  been  dispersed  or  to  a  thing  which 
has  been  destroyed,  but  to  apply  it  to  one  man  is  not  natural. 
Only  KSToAiitti'  is  so  used  (v.  39} ;  but  iMTvAiiffi)  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  above  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  oriEinal  reading. 
By  the  compresMon  of  the  two  verbs  above  referred  to,  however, 
the  construction  also  has  suffered.  The  subject  to  JtiiAti^  is  in 
D  not  merely  St  but  also  the  plural  as  well,  wiynt  5m  imtiAom 
avry,  and  this  same  second  subject  receives  further  a  verb  in  the 
plural :  KOI  iyivarra  ei;  ov64v.  The  Latin  translator  of  D  has 
seen  that  thb  is  inadmissible,  and  has  therefore  taken  occasion 
to  delete  the  nai  before  iyiwmm  \  'qui  interfectus  est,  et  omnes 
quotquot  oblemperabant  ei  fact!  sunt  nihil';  and  Hilgenfeld 

iActa  »^tt.  grace  et  lot.,  iSm)  has  found  necessary  the 
bllowtng  punctuation — so  completely  inconsistent  witn  the 
genius  ot  the  Greek  language — of  the  words  of  D  which  he  too 
i^^ards  as  those  of  the  true  original :  i%  iwAv#i]  avrtfc.  At*  avrvv 
Kot  waarm  ivtn  iwtCBom  «At«,  sal  iyiifmm  m  The 
reason  for  the  compreiaion  of  tlie  two  verbs  into  one  (StsAM)) 
was  perhaps  that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  before  it  reached  <l>-np#q 
had  already  run  ahead  to  AieAirmnu'.  Yet  the  addition  oT  the 
words  aifht  tC  avrov  seems  to  inaicate  that  the  alteration,  even 
if  in  the  first  instance  it  was  due  to  an  accident  of  the  sort 
indicated,  wa*  oeverthelen  carried  out  with  full  consciousness. 

(tf)  Blass  also  urges  reasons  derived  from  the  context 
fiMT  preferring  KaTt\{i$i)  to  iv-^piOit-  Gamaliel's  design 
is  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  leave  the  apostles  alone 
{w.  38/! ) ;  but  if  the  revolt  of  Theudas  had  been 
quelled  by  his  being  put  to  death,  such  an  instance 
¥rouId  tend  to  show  on  the  contrary  that  the  right  policy 
was  to  punish  the  apostles  with  death.  We  are  willing 
to  belim  that  it  was  this  argument,  whether  by  itself  or 
taken  io  connection  with  the  oversight  conjectured  above 
under  which  led  to  the  reading  Sic\6$ii  airit  Si' 
airroO  in  D.    But  the  argument  is  not  conclusive. 

Wendt  (in  Meyer's  C^mm.)  has  already  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  the  apostles  who  are  intended  to  be  put  in  the  parallel 
pontion  to  that  of  Theudas.  but  Jesus  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
new  movement ;  Jesus,  however,  has  already  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  Gamaliel  therefore  might  all  the  more 
awume  that  his  followers  were  no  longer  seriously  to  be  feared. 
At  the  same  lime  it  is  by  no  means  indisputable  that  Lk.  was 
ban  thinkiim;  of  Jesus.  Had  it  been  so,  to  have  referred  ex- 
preialy  to  the  fact  of  his  death  would  have  been  very  natural  In 
point  of  &ct  not  only  is  this  reference  not  made,  but  in  speaking 
of  the  cue  of  Tbeuoas  it  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  that  hUdeatE 
was  the  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  his  followers ;  rather  are  the 
two  facts  brought  into  juxtapoution  merely. 

Thus  the  point  of  the  comparison  between  the  move- 
ment originated  by  Theudas  and  that  in  which  the 
aposltes  were  engaged  will  rather  be  simply  that  both 
at  first  had  an  apparoitly  threatening  character  bat 
soon  lose  it,  without  rddruice  to  the  manner  in  yfidcb 
the  diange  b  effected.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  example  of  Tbradas  from  Josephus 
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is  not  in  all  its  particulars  quite  apposite,  and  the 
attempt  of  Blass  to  discover  or  conjecture  another 
llieudas  who  was  not  'slain'  (tb-^ip^)  but  only 
'  broken'  (xareXiJAr)  must  appear  to  be  cslJed  for. 

{e)  But  let  us  DOW  for  a  little  leave  a»de  all  this 
argtunentation  and  simply  ask :  What  of  Judas  of 
Galilee?  What  avails  it  to  eliminate  the  death  of 
Tbetidas  by  operations  on  the  text  if  nevertheless  that  of 
Judas  remains  ?  True,  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  it ; 
but  this  does  not  come  into  account,  for  Lk.  makes 
Gamaliel  say,  '  he  also  perished '  :  kAkbivoi  iriiXero. 
Against  this  Blass  can  only  adduce  the  Perpignan  codex 
cited  in  Acts,  coL  50,  a  s.  This  in  fact  has  for 
ArdyXero  in  the  case  of  Judas,  just  as  for  ingpiBti  in  that 
of  Theudas,  '  dissolutus  est ' ;  but  must  we  believe  that 
the  original  has  been  preserved  in  a  solitary  Latin  trans- 
lation ?  Is  it  not  very  easily  conceivable  that  the  second 
'  dissolutus  est '  is  due  to  repetition  by  a  careless  copyist  7 
And  who  was  it  who  introduced  the  da-i^ero  in  the  case 
of  Judas?  The  AvTipiBti  lor  Theudas,  Kass  will  have 
it,  is  taken  from  Josephus ;  bat  the  dxiSXero  for  Judas 
could  not  at  all  have  been  taken  from  Josephus  by  way 
of  correction  of  a  Kare\Mif  originally  written  by  Lk. 
{according  to  Blass),  for  Josephus  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  end  of  Judas. 

It  thus  appears  that  text-criticism  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
endeavour  to  show  that  Lk.  has  &llen  into  no  error  ot 

6.  S«Minittott  V  d'sP"*™^****  acquaintance  with 
afiSnmaa!^  Josephus.     Our  next  question  there- 
■onroan.  mxist  be  as  to  whether  analysis  of 

the  sources  can  contribute  nothing  to  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  our  passage.  Most  of  the  source-critics 
named  in  Acts,  §11,  have  no  difficulty  in  attributing 
the  mistake  as  to  Theudas  along  with  the  entire  speech 
of  Gamaliel  to  the  author  of  their  '  secondary '  source, 
to  whom  also  they  trace  ever3^ng  else  that  is  inappro- 
priate or  incredible  in  Acts.  The  situation  is  cbw^ed 
somewhat  if,  as  Clemen  holds,  the  two  verses  about 
Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee  were  introduced  into 
Gamaliel's  speech  by  the  final  redacts  only.  Clemen 
shares  the  view  of  Bla&s  as  to  the  inappropriateness  of 
both  these  instances  to  the  purpose  of  the  speech,  and 
therefore  assumes  that  its  purpose  had  not  been  recog- 
nised with  sofHctent  deamess  hj  that  redactor.  Lastly, 
B.  Weiss,  with  whom  Peine  and  Hilgenfeld  concur, 
regards  only  the  instance  of  Theudas  (from  iy4<mi  in 
V.  36  to  ifiarri  in  v.  37)  as  being  due  to  the  final 
redactor.  The  motive  of  the  interpolation  was,  he 
thinks,  because  the  movement  led  by  Theudas.  as  bnng 
of  a  more  rdigious  character,  supplied  a  better  paialld 
to  that  led  by  the  apostles  than  the  purely  political 
a^tation  of  Judas  of  Galilee.  Even  if  this  is  not  very 
ronvincing,  there  is  nevertheless  this  advantage  gained 
by  means  of  Wdss's  hypothesis  that  the  literatim  repeti- 
tion of  ivitrnj  which  would  seem  clumsy  if  we  suppose 
a  single  writer,  as  wdl  as  that  of  xiivret  ivtn  irtlffowro 
ain-if,  become  less  inexpiUcabte.  All  critics  who  accept 
separation  of  sources  at  all  are  agreed  in  admitting  the 
existence  of  the  error  tn  the  existing  text  of  Acts ;  as  to 
acquaintance  with  Josephus  on  the  part  of  the  author  <tf 
V.  36  they  differ  in  opinion,  end  this  is  easily  possiUe, 
since  separation  of  sources  natnrally  cannot  shed  any 
light  upon  this  question. 

{a)  'Thiuwemiist  tenmie  thoqaeatkmat  the  pointwhere 
we  left  it  in  §  4  a.    Lk.'s  acquaintance  with  Josephus 


7.  Inaxaotiua 


was  In  no  case  an  exact  one ;  in  faxt 


.  J  J .    it  is  sometimes  denied  even  from  a 

'  standpoint  for  which  the  chronological 
difficulty  does  not  exUt.  Thus  Schflrer  (below  g  8) 
without  holding  the  priraity  of  Lk.  in  point  of  time, 
says  :  '  either  Lk.  took  no  knowledge  of  Josephus  at 
all,  or  if  he  did  he  afterwards  fbi^  all  that  be  bad  read. 
The  first  supposition,  as  the  simpler,  seems  preferable." 
Wth  refernice  to  the  case  before  us,  be  therefnv 
supposes  that  any  knowledge  Dc.  bad  regarding 
Theudas  was  by  hearsay  only.    In  that  case,  however, 
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the  remarkable  degree  of  coincidence  with  Josephus 
must  be  set  down  to  mere  chance — at  which  explanation 
emx  Blass  tumbles  (above,  g  4  a). 

{t)  It  is  difficult  to  see  wl^  the  following  explanation 
might  not  serve.  Lk.  had  made  notes  from  Jose[Aus 
in  which  occurred  the  exact  words  now  common  to  both 
authors.  According  to  the  order  of  Josephus,  Tbeudas 
stood  in  the  first  place,  Judas  in  the  second.  Perhaps 
in  his  reading  Lk.  had  overlooked  the  circumstance  that 
Josephus  strictly  speaking  was  dealing  with  the  sons  of 
Jodai,  and  tbiu  erroneously  took  what  was  said  of  the 
fate  <tf  these  as  referring  to  the  fother ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand  be  read  quite  correctly,  but  at 
the  same  time  made  bis  note  only  to  some  such  effect 
as  this,  that  'Judas  of  Galilee  stirred  the  people  to 
revolt  in  the  days  of  the  taxing ' ;  because  the  instance 
erf  the  fiither  seemed  to  him  better  suited  for  his  purpose 
than  that  of  the  sons.  If  now  he  had  never  before 
heard  anything  of  a  trustworthy  kind  about  Theudas. 
it  will  certainly  be  excusaUe  in  him  if  he  did  not  retain 
in  his  memory  the  date  of  Theudas  (which  of  course  be 
did  not  require  for  his  actual  purpose  and  therefore  did 
not  note),  and  (especially  if  the  composition  of  his  work 
did  not  follow  immediately  on  the  making  of  his  notes) 
took  the  order  of  his  notes  to  be  also  ht  chronological 
order,  and  therefore  represented  Theudas  as  appearing 
before  Judas  whose  date  was  wll  known  to  him.  If  he 
assigns  to  Jndas  himself  the  fkte  which  according  to 
Josephus  overtook  his  sons,  this  admits  of  being  ex- 
plained, on  the  first  of  the  assumptions  suggested  above, 
from  careless  reading  of  the  passage ;  on  the  second  it 
explains  itself.  Even  Krenkel  concedes  that  Lk. ,  even 
without  literary  authority  for  it,  could  believe  that  Judas 
must  have  come  to  the  same  end  as  nearly  all  the  in- 
smrectionary  leaders  of  that  period  (see  JtiDAS,  10). 

An  iiutructive  exMnple  of  caretcts  ruding  which  no  one  can 
ditpute  is  to  be  met  with  in  Eusebiusf^£  Sii),  who  reproduces 
verWini  Josephui'i  account  of  Theutlas,  including  the  mention 
of  Fadutj  and  neverthelesi  uyt  that  it  reUtet  to  the  same  event 
as  Gamafie!  refers  to  in  his  speech.  The  mention  of  Fadm  had 
thus  ftiled  to  suggest  to  him  the  <iue*tion  a*  to  the  date  to 
which  the  event  ouslit  to  be  assigned,  and  »  to  whether  it  could 
possibly  bereeondled  with  the  aMumed  date  of  Gamaliel's 
speech. 

(f)  The  attempt  here  made  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able degree  of  coincidence  between  Josephus  and  Lk. 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  only  in  the  event  of  its 
bdng  possible  to  show  that  Lk.  could  not  have  used 
Josephus.  Not  to  speak,  however,  of  the  great  number 
of  cases  bi  which  his  ein|d(7ment  of  that  andior  is 
raised  to  a  very  bl^  degree  of  probabiltty  indeed,  if 
not  to  absolute  certainty,  the  non- employment  in  the 
strict  sense  is  incapable  of  being  proved.  It  is  not 
difficult,  indeed,  to  prove  that  Lk.  did  not  make  use  of 
Josephus  in  the  manner  in  which  a  modem  scholar 
does  ;  but  all  the  cases  in  which  he  diverges  from  him 
admit  of  being  arranged  under  two  classes ;  athcr  be 
knows  some  odier  account  besides  that  of  Josephus  and 
prefers  it^  (whether,  in  our  Judgment,  rightly  or  no  is 
not  the  question),  or  be  fails  to  use  statements  of 
Josephus  as  to  the  accuracy  of  which  he  would  have  had 
no  doubts,  simply  because  he  has  forgotten  them,  imless 
indeed,  perchance,  he  bad  never  read  them  (for  it  is 
possible  that  his  ose  (rf  Josephus  may  hove  been 
sporadic  only). 

{d)  Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  case  that  a  modem 
scholar  has  read  the  whole  of  Josephus— <»:  roost  of 
him.  Will  he  at  the  end  of  his  reading  be  in  a  position 
to  say  with  confidence,  for  example,  what  were  the 
territules  included  in  the  tetfarchy  of  Philip,  and  par- 
licnlariy  whether  Ittu'aea  (Lk.  3t)  was  one  of  them 
(there  are,  in  all,  five  passages  in  Josephus,  not  all  of 
them  in  hill  agreement,  to  be  taken  account  of  here ; 
cp  Hehod,  S  1 1 ;  Lysanias,  §  I  6),  or  to  recapitulate  the 
£acts  about  Lysantas?  He  will  have  to  refer  to  bis 
aathoragain.    But  not  only  was  such  an  opedlent  more 

1  For  enmple,  on  the  death  of  Harod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
13a»«3);  see  Huon,  |  ta,  end. 
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laborious  and  time-constitning  in  those  days  in  the  case 
of  a  huge  work  not  then,  as  now,  divided  into  chaptm 
and  paragraphs  or  provided  with  an  index ;  we  do  not, 
above  all,  in  the  least  know  whether  Lk.  deemed  diis 
necessary,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  acquiesce  all 
too  willingly  in  the  suggestion  that  he  knew  the  matter 
well  enough  already  without  verifying  it.  We  do  not 
by  any  qieans  deny  that  Lk.  often  gives  way  to  fancies 
which  a  careful  reading  of  Josephus  on  his  port  would 
certainly  have  dispelled ;  as  for  example  the  notion  that 
two  men  could  be  high  priest  at  one  and  the  same  time 
(Lk.8«)  or  that  the  census  under  Quirinins  which 
Josephus  plainly  assigns  to  6-7  A.  D.  could  have  coia- 
dded  in  date  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  question, 
however,  is  whether  Lk.  read  Josephus  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  be  able  to  correct  these  errors  which  had 
already  passed  into  his  flesh  and  blood.  If,  fa-  example, 
as  has  been  with  probability  sui^xned  (see  CHROiim,oGT, 
8S  59  /• ;  QuiRiNiUS),  he  had  ^ready  confounded  the 
census  under  Quirinius  with  some  oilier,  it  could  not 
of  course  make  any  great  impressicm  on  him  if  he  found 
it  in  Josephus  mentioned  in  another  connection  than 
that  in  whidi  he  had  already  in  his  own  mind  placed  ii. 

(e)  If  we  are  to  form  any  correct  judgment  as  to  Lk.'s 
proMdure  with  reference  to  sources  which  in  our  modem 
view  ought  to  have  been  absolutely  authoritative  for  him, 
it  win  he  our  duty  to  observe  the  manner  in  whidi  be 
uses  the  Pauline  epistles.  He  leaves  so  much  of  tbetr 
contents  unnoticed  and  contradicts  them  to  so  large  an 
extent  (cp  Acts,  SS  4-  ?•  '4 :  Council  ;  Resurrec- 
tion, §§  16-18,  31,  33,  37  d,  etc. ;  Simon  Peteb,  $  3; 
Spiritual  Gifts,  (  9/)  that  even  some  critical  theo- 
logians have  supposed  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
them.  Yet  this,  if  he  wrote  about  100-130  A.D.,  b 
almost  more  impossible  than  it  would  be  cm  the 
assumption  of  his  having  been  a  companion  of  I^ul. 
We  could  imagine  that  not  every  companion  of  Paul 
became  acquainted  with  the  contents  <^  his  epistles 
before  they  were  dispatched.  this  is  a  matter  of 

indiSerence  here ;  for  a  companion  at  Paul  became 
acquainted,  from  hb  own  observation  or  from  tbe  oral 
accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  with  facts  ot  wht^  but  a  small 
number  is  known  to  us  from  tbe  epistles,  yet  in  sufficient 
number  to  show  us  how  far  it  was  from  Lk.'s  intention 
to  pay  serious  heed  even  to  these  authentic  sources  in 
constructing  his  picture  of  the  apostolic  age. 

(/)  To  return  once  more  to  Theudas,  it  is  clear  that 
in  this  case  also  Lie's  divergences  (above,  ft  li)  from 
tbe  account  in  Josephus  are  not  decisive  against  his  use 
of  Josephus.  It  is  very  easily  possible  that  Lk.,  as 
SchUrer  thinks,  knew  something  about  Tbeudas  by 
hearsay,  and  indeed  that  the  reported  number  of  1^ 
followers  reached  him  in  this  manner.  With  this  it  is 
not  at  all  irreconcilable  that  his  collocation  of  Theudas 
with  Judas  of  Galilee  and  the  diroQokigical  error  may 
be  due  to  ^is  use  of  Joscfdius.  The  case  is  not  such  as 
makes  it  possiUe  to  say  that  every  other  explanation  is 
excluded  ;  but  the  explanation  here  offered  has  in  point 
of  faa  a  probatHlity  that  presses,  and  no  coimterprocrf 
can  be  brought  forward.  As  against  it  may  be  urged, 
if  one  chooses,  the  contradiction  apparently  involved  in 
the  fact  that  Lk.  is  found  accurately  reproducing  certain 
words  of  Josephus  while  yet  altering  so  profoundly  the 
general  contents  of  his  statements.  This  last  fact  seems 
to  counteract  the  evidential  value  of  the  verbal  coind- 
dences.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  difficulty  has 
been  obviated  by  the  suggestion  that  tbe  words  in 
question  come  from  Uc's  notes  of  Josephus  (see 
above,  i). 

That  Josephus  had  baen  nsnd  by  Lk.  was  Ibst  affirtntd 
by  Holtxmaan  (■?IK7',  1873,  pp.  '5*j>3>  ^  ^^^'^ii^^* 

pp-  »39-^3: 

Keim,  f£  6, 1875,  pp.  510-513, and^M^lnv 
Urtkritttntkmim,  1,  1878,  pp-  1-^7,  espeoally  iB-ei  \  Ctencn, 
Chivml.  d.ffutH».  BrUfi,  1893,  pi^  fi6-«9,and      Kr.  189^  pp. 


333*337 1  "id  Krenkiri,,yWAAiiu  m.  Luemt,  i 
ihorougli).   Lk.'s  use  of  Jesephm  was  di 
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X'f.  1837,  pp.  639-651 ;  Wieaeler,  Ckroitcl^.  Syn^^,  1843,  pp. 
103-1051  ana  Btitr.  mtr  WUrdigung  dtr  EvoMptuM,  1B69,  jq>. 
loi-io*;  ZiucUag,  rAmc^M,  1849!  ScbOrcr,  ZfVT,  1876.  pp. 
574-583 ;  Belser,  Tti.  tktol.  Q^arUtitekti/i,  1896,  pp.  ^-71 ; 
HUu,  St.  Kr.  1896,  p.  439  /.  *^  t^i«l»rmm  .  .  . 

leeundmm/omutm  Rtnmtmam,  Leipsic,  1806,  p.  xvi  iC  (cp  AcUi 
a^tii>lartimtdit./kilali>giea,GatangiBi,  i8gs,w<Aif.l;  Raiony, 
Ifas  CAritI  iont  at  BtikUktmT  t8c^,  959-160;  FoDC,  Tluit, 
Lil.-£latt,  1900,  60/  ;  Crosi,  £-x/.T,  iSg^-igoo,  pp.  53B*54o. 

P.  W.  S. 

THIHNATHAH(nnptpn), Josh.  1043.  SeeTiUKAH. 

TmSBE  (eicBH  [BM],  eiBH  [A]),  the  native  place 
of  ToWt  (Tob.  1  a). 

Ic  was  situated '  at  the  risht  hand  southward— of  kwSun 

[BN]  or  KvCtMP  [A]  (Kadesh)  in  GalilM,  and  abovv  aff(tf>ip 
(Hazorf).    m  adi^  that  it  was  hwiv*t  tvviiA¥  4^jov,  o^wn- 

So  &T  on  the  hyixithesis  that  we  have  tbe  Book  of  Tolnt  in  an 
approximately  original  form.  There  Is,  however,  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stories  of  Daniel  (in  part),  Esther,  Judith, 
and  Tobic,  have  been  iy«teniati<ally  altered  as  regards  thar 
historical  and  geographical  names  (see  Crit.  Bifi.).  Thus  the 
addition  in  m  represents  ^jmn  ^MDMS  tnXt  hut  this  is  a 

corruption  of  htigDp\  TIJI  ?MDm*,  and  the  names  IfMusci*, 
Ntt/Aam,  Sefih*t  in  IL  Vg.  come  respectively,  (n)  from  (j) 
from  O'METi  (see  Rkphaih),  and  {e)  bom  niTIX.  VSl  and  IV^l 
are  liable  to  confusion  :  the  original  reading  was  prohably  not 
'Galilee'  but  'Gilead'— the  southern  Gilea<l  in  the  Negeb. 
'Naphtah'  b  a  loutbara  district  so  called,  and  'Asher*  repre- 
sents the  aonthem  AMhnr  or  Aih^.  bowav^  Tobit, 
aikd  on  another  reftreDoe  to  a  Thtsba  or  TiahMb,  aee  Tishhtc 

    T.  K.  C. 

THI8TI1E,  THISTLBB  occar  in  AV  as  the  rendering 
of  the  following  words : — 

I.  TTD.  dardar  (rpl^oKot,  Gen.  3 18  Hos.  lOsf),  a 
word  also  found  in  Aramaic,  AralHC,  and  Ethiopic,  but 
apparaitly  quite  distinct  firom  another  word  darddr 
which,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  denotes  the  '  elm  tree ' 
(see  LOw,  98 j^).  Being  coupled  in  both  places  with 
f^p,  kSj  (<  thoms  'or  '  tbom-bndies,'  see  Thorn),  dardar 
has  been  reasonably  idoitified  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  with  the  rpf^Xot  of  the  Greeks — i.e., 
either  a  thistle  or  more  probably  a  spinous  plant  of  the 
knapweed  kind,  such  as  Centaurea  Caicitrapa,  L. 
(Ascherson  ap.  L5w,  437)  or  the  more  formidable  C. 
verutum  (Tristram,  NHB  496).  Petennann  {RHsm 
im  Oritni,  1 74)  reported  that  the  name  dardar  was  still 
used  in  Syria  for  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 

9.  For  dfad,  iWftm,  BV  'bramble,'  AVb«.  offers  in 
Judg.9T4  the  alternative  reodering 'thistle.'   SeeBxAMHLB,  i. 

3.  n^n,  ksih,  is  rendered  'thistle'  in  g  K.  I49  9Ch.  25  is  Job 
81 40,  and  '  bramble '  (AV  only)  in  Is.  84 13,  «lsewhere  and  in 
RVn«-  eac.  Is.  THORN  ig.v.X 

4.  rpifioXat  occurs  twice  in  NT  (Mt  7 16  Heb.  6tt) ;  the  mean- 
ingis  probably  the  same  as  that  of  OT  TiTt. 

Thistledown  appears  once  in  AVaw-  (Is.  I?  13),  producing  as 
the  result,  '  like  thistledown  before  the  whirlwind.'  But  if  a 
definite  plant  ii  requirnl,  one  might  think  rather  with  W.  H. 
Thomson  1  of  the  globe-like  branches  of  tliewikl  artichoke  (prob. 
ahly  Cynara  rfrnaea).  When  ripe  and  drv  in  autumn  these 
 e  01 


'  vegetable  globes '  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind.  AV 
the  sim: 


curiously,  gives  in  the  text  of  Is.  (le.)  '  a  rolling  thing,'  and  in 
tfaesimilaT  passage,  Ps.88i4[i4l,  'awheel'(iee  Whkel);  RV 
in  both  paasages  renders  *tne  mirling  dust.*  The  analoi 
Syr.griut,  Arab./r7/,  wronid,  howevnr,  nther  recommend  'itui 
as  the  true  meaning  of        ga^gmt,  in  these  two  passages. 

N.  U. 

THOGAinni  (eoK&NOY  [b],  euK.  [a}},  i  Esd.914 

RV=Ezra  IO15.  Tikvah  (;.«.). 

THOMAS  THE  AfOBTUB.  Fa-  the  order  in  which 
the  name  occurs  in  the  Hits  in  Mt.  10  MIe,  8  Lk-  6 
1  Tha  nama  ^'  Apostle.  §  i  (col  964).  In 
tijg  Fourth  (Sospel  the  name  occurs 
seven  times,  thrice  with  the  addition  "  who  is  called 
Didymus,'  i  \ey6ntwot  M5vfMt  (II16  2034  2Ia  145 
2096^).  From  jn.  this  addition  found  its  way  into 
the  Gredc  and  Latin  text  of  Lk.  in  cod.  D.  Formerly 
the  name  was  read  also  in  Jil  20>9  by  the  TR  without 
any  Oeek  attestatloD  and  in  the  VtUgate  of  this  passage, 

1  71UL»u^^t»ta^,^'S.PaialimmmlJtruMtm, 

w/. 
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though  none  of  the  MSS  coDated  by  Wordsworth- 
White  have  it  there. 

The  spalUng  of  tba  name  is  without  exception  9»i»n,  In 
Latin  Tiemat  (only  two  MSS  of  Wcmlsworth-White  have  fre- 
quently Trmmi) ;  biSyrlac  7iilMid()j&e/l)acG0RlincloBar- 
HebiKus,  but  tha  Ndtorian  vorallsation  h  Tkd9mS  (|j0em 
presarrlng  the  oomonantal  cfaaractar  of  M  a>  in  Hebnw ;  die 
Sym-Madiuan  writes  the  Gredsed  M^oiL  (cod.  A,  Jb. 

11 16  ittl^om  and  for  AtSvfux  ImVoIL  (<»^  ^> 
)dAo/l>     The  Syriac  appellative  for  twin  a  tkdmd  (Mes- 
toriaa  tWam/C),  and  scarcely  difTen  in  pronunciation  from 
the  pr^ier  name,  for  which  n        -<-    -  ■-<  •  •-  ' 

ail.  was  omitteo  in  all  three  i 
defective  in  all  passages  of  the  Gmpels  ' 
But  in  both  these  Syriac  texts  the  name  Thomas  occuis  in  a 
passage  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  original  Greek,  namely  ^n. 
14  99 ;  instead  of  'lovlog  ouy  ^  'Iffwopiwrw,  Syr.  Sin.  gives 
Thama,  Syr.  Cai.  J^da-Tkamn ;  Blass  gives  now  'Iov8«t(i«vx 
o  avb  KapiMiTM].  The  Greek  AiAufiot  has  been  preserved  as 
Didyimu  in  the  Latin  versions,  but  rendered  no  crttntmtt  or 
duiitM  in  tbe  MSS  of  L^oo  and  Carpentras  of  the  Provencal 
veruon  and  tin  rmtifeltr  in  the  pre-Lutberan  German  Bible,  as 
if  it  wei«=dt<^xof  PRE9)itA\  The  OS  translates  tha 
name  Sfiyrmt,  iuMtikiprm  fMim)t=Hebrew  tiMm(,d\nPi  in 

Pal.-Syr.  tSmd),  and  UtHficc.  The  m«tning  '  twin '  is  certaun, 
but  the  original  form  of  the  Semiric  word  is  much  dis- 
puted (see,  on  the  one  hand,  Obhagaen,  t  i8t^  Lagarde, 
UtitrileU,  144 :  Earth,  iBa^,  n.  i ;  Ges.-Buhl,  L^x.;  «i  the 
othnhand.  Slqpnad-StMle,  Ltx.:  lUnig,  Sao ;  Dahnan,  Grmmm. 
119,  n.  4)l  The  qtMition  b  whether  the  Hnnw  word  be  tf*Aw 
fmuberuiantf'flMi)ori!0'<a«CDAtatucAtsi'aM>.  Still  more  doubt- 
mi  la  rdadon  to  tbe  corresponding  Elliiopic  word.  Tbe 
spelling /{ri>M  in  tbtt  Taignnu  is  aieiely  due  to  toe  prontoidatioa 
<rf  H  between  two  vowds.  Mo  eaamnle  of  the  use  of  the  noun  as 
apropernameoldertliaa  the  NT  is  known  to  tbe  present  writer. 
There  is  no  Thomas  for  instance  in  Josephus,  but  cp  Pbccn. 
l^lSff  )3  Dun  in  C/S  1  no.  46,  where  alio  Bafioc  A^lovff'tpov, 
though  the  name  became  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Christen- 
dom ;  for  modem  Syriac  intfances,  see  Hadean'a  DieOpmaff, 

From  the  reading  'Thomas'  or  '  Judas>Thonias '  for 
'Judas  not  Iscariot'  in  Jn.  I499,  it  is  apparent  that 
_  —  ^  _____  Thomas  was  identified  at  a  very  early 
a.  ijw  panon.  ,  j^^^     james*  in  the  lists 

of  LJc.  6  and  Acts  I.  This  is  strange  enough,  since  the 
name  Thomas  also  occurs  in  these  lists.  Yet  so  it  is, 
and  this  identihcation  has  been  maintained  by  Resch 
( Tex/e  M.  l/nt.  x.  S  804  ^ ),  who  explains  '  Judas  of 
James '  as  MifAer  (not  son) «  James,  utd  finds  the  other 
twin  in  Jam«  the  son  of  Alpheeus,  taking  Lebbteua- 
Thaddasus  to  be  diffisrent  bom  '  Judas  of  James '  (see 
Judas,  7,  coL  3623).  This  '  Judas  of  James '  has  been 
identified  further  with  Judas  (or  Jude)  the  son  of  Joseph, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  and  thus  Thomas  has  been  made 
brother  of  Jesus  faims^t  On  the  latter  identification  see 
especially  Th.  Zohn,  FbndiM^gtH,  8346 who  thinks 
that  it  is  an  invention  of  the  author  of  the  Aett  0/ 
Thomas.  A  Syriac  origin  for  these  Acts  has  been 
maintained  by  Noldeke  and  supported  lately  upon  valid 
grounds  by  Burkitt  (/mm.  TheoL  Stud.X^iaJ'.^^f.). 
The  name  Judas -Thomas  occurs  also  in  the  Sjrriac 
Doctrine  of  Addai  (see  Lagarde,  StHquia  S/rtact,  p. 
43//.  16/;  Grace,p.94l  35;  Cureton, ^>0CIMWm/i, 33  ; 
ed.  niillips,  5 ;  Barhebrseos,  CkraH.  Eal.  8a).  and  it  was 
doubtless  from  a  Syriac  source  that  Eusebius  got  his 
*lo6Sat  i  rol  Ow^t  (HE  1 13,  where  the  Syriac  text  of 
Eusebius  has  only  Judas  Thomas).  Ephrem  Syrus, 
too,  called  him  Judas-Thomas  (816  F  of  his  works, 
where  the  Roman  edition  printed  '  Tbcnnas.'  see 
Burkitt,  Texts  and  SludUs,  vii.  24).  Others  make  Simon 
Zelotes  a  brother  of  Judas  or  James  (see  the  Armenian 
Commentary  of  Ephrem  on  Acts  in  Rendel  Harris, 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text  ef  Ads,  37),  and 
from  this  comUnation  the  other  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained, that  for  Lebbeeus  also  Judas  Zelotes  is  found  in 
Latin  MSS  in  Mt  IO3,  in  MUnter's  Sahklic  yetskm,  Jn. 
1499  (see  Lipaius,  8169),  in  the  Latin  ChnHude  of  the 
year  334  (ed.  Mommsen,  670,  ed.  Fiiek,  100,  who 
wrongly  presupposes  a  lacmia  between  Jodas  and 
Zelotes).    For  the  (iimtion  whether  tmder  the  '  things 
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whicb  Judas  Thomu  wrote  from  India'  (Lagordci 
Heliquia  Syr.  41 6 ;  Cureton,  Docuvtents,  ya)  the 
epistle  of  Jude  is  to  be  understood,  see  Lapiius,  8194  ; 
Zahn,  PoneAuMgm,  fiiifi  12a  8347,  n.  4.  "niQ  ■Gospel 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles '  (ed.  by  J,  Rendel  Harris,  190) 
makei  him  a  member  <A  the  tribe  of  BeojKmia,  the 

■  Bodt  of  the  Bee'  (ed.  Budge,  x886)  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

The  fepnds  that  (ubmd  round  thii  apostle  an  of  tha  most 
bndflil  kmd  and  too  intricat*  to  b*  treated  at  length  here :  cp 
the  Greek  edidoa  of  Bonnet,  th«  SytUc  of  Wnght,  and  its 
suppkment  V.  Bnikitt  in  Stmditi  Simmiiiea  0  aS'Mi 
tha  iraatBant  of  thsae  Am  in  Lipaiiu,  Oi*  At*hypk^  ApctUl' 
gneMiekUm. 

la  tha  Claniantine  Homilies  Thomas  ha*  a  twin  brother 
ElisMT  (or,  Elaanu)  sae  L^us,  ErtAnauttetkifi,  94),  in 
■ootber  list  a  twin  smer  Lyiiaa  (afl^  ad  CAraa.  imtek.  3 14a, 
ed.  BordX  In  tha  AfMttlie  fMriihtfjHU,  vi  i4  (173,  ed. 
Lagarde)  the  name  Thomas  b  omitted  In  the  list  of  tba  Apostles 
by  the  MSS  wx,  supplied  between  Bartholomew  and  Matthew 
brers'' 

In  tha  '  Apostolic  Church  otder  or  Tbiid  book  of  Ckmcni's 
Ttaekime  0/  ikt  TwHn  Atntltt,  as  published  by  T.  P. 
Arendien  (in  /.  TMt«i.  Stud.  Sto)  the  order  is  (7)  James,  (S) 
N»thanael,te)  Thoituu,(tt^i  ICephaB,(ii)  Bartholomew, and (i a) 
Judas  CM  i^James  (the  Sahidic  version  has  'brother  of  James,' 
see  Arendien,  74X  In  the  conespondioK  text  (to  be  published 
by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson  in  ffotv  Stmitie^,lx>)  we  get  (7) 
Jamei,  (S>  Judas  son  of  James,  with  (0)  Nathanael,  (10)  Thomas, 
hi)  Bartholomew,  _(ia)  Matthias.  A  MS  in  the  possession  of 
R.  Harris  agrees  with  the  text  of  Arendten  (Gibson,  appendix). 

In  the  Hiitoiy  o/Mtirj  (Budge,  ET,  105)  Thomas  is  said  to 
have  preached  to  ■  the  Indians,  and  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Cushitas,  and  (the  people  oO  all  the  islands  near  and  far '  .  .  . 
His  day  in  the  Western  church  is  the  sist  Dec.,  in  the  Greek 
the  6th  Oct.,  in  the  Syriac  the  ^rd  July  (see  Nitles,  Kalem- 
Atrinmy  On  the  sand  Oct.  39,4  hi*  coffin  was  deposited  in  the 
great  church  of  Edesaa ;  but  uus  was,  perhaps,  only  a  removal, 
as  other  sources  tell  of  his  grave  at  Kdessa  at  a  much  earlier 
time.  On  the  church  of  the  Thomas-Christians  of  MaUbar, 
which  rders  its  origin  to  the  apostle  himself,  see  Gennann,  Dit 
KireMt  dtr  TkomatckritUti  (1877) ;  or  the  diaracter  of  ihe 
apostla  see  the  ComaMUaries  on  the  (Jospel  of  John  and 
exegetical  and  IwoiiletiGal  boolt&  That  the  legends  make  him 
a  carpenter  and  boildar  ntcf  have  ariaaa  from  his  association 
with  Jesus.  B.  N. 

THOME!  (eOMei  [A]),  I  Esd.  Ssa  RV,  AV  nomoL 
SeeTEMAH. 

THOBH,  TH0BN8,  occur  in  AV  as  the  rendering  of 
tnany  diifeivnt  words.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  particular  species 
intended,  and  indeed  most  of  the  words  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  somewhat  general  application. 

1.  -y^,  3(04  (see  Bkahble),  is  probably  some  species  of 
Rhammus.  HT  in  Ps.fi69[io]  where  occurs  is  probably 
cofiupt.  [In  Cheyne's  resioratum  the  'pots'and  'thorns'  dis. 
appear  in  a  sentence  iriiicfa  may  remind  us  of  Job  27  ao^  Duhm 
ua%  is  mora  conservative.  Olshauscn's  note,  however,  still 
deserves  ooondMation.] 

a.  pV},  fSdef,  is  rendered  'brier'  in  Mic74(bat  cp  6),  and 
'thonii'  in  Prov.  IC  19!.    See  Bsibr,  6. 

3.  ifm,  hsdh  (2  K.I49  3Ch.25i8  Job 8140  Prov.  289 
Cant.  23  Is.  S4i3  (cp  0)  Hos.  96),  rendered  in  AV  thrice 
■thorn,'  thrice  'thistle,'  and  once  'bramble,'  isawc^-d 
which  elsewhere  denotes  a  'book'  (JobiOae  [41a] 
aCh.  38ii}';  the  Q'nin,  ^dvdftim,  of  i  S.  186t  is  pro- 
bably a  comiption  (Xir.,  ad  he.).  0  has  in  three  places 
Attu'f'at  (' thorns')  and  once  nrUi;  ('nettle') ;  in  3  K. 
ajcw  (aeous.  wKtm[v]  but  mjcw  [L]);  in  3Ch.25i8 
the  WOTd  is  merely  transliterated.  6  Xoftii  rif  axovx 
[B],  6  ox^f'  "X-  [A]i  A  aitx**  V-i-  I*  »  usually 
taken  to  be  a  tall  and  strong  thistle,  such  as  Notobasii 
^friaea  (FFP  336},  whose  '  powerful  spines '  {NUB  4.24) 
would  explain  the  connection  with  the  meaning '  hook ' ; 
but  s<»ne  other  thorny  plant  may  be  intended.  Arab, 
and  Pers.  ('  peacb '  or  '  plum ')  is  probaUy  quite 
a  difl^rent  wtvd,  and  does  not  justify  the  rendering 

■  aloe '  adopted  by  CeUns.  1478^   See  LOw,  147^ 

4.  piSn,  na'AfSf  (mfAoittr  Is.  7 19,  vretM*  Is-Uist),  b 


1  On  the  reading  in  a  Ch.  see  Manasseh. 

*  This  word  appears  in  Dioscorides  (4ia)  as  the  name  of  a 
common  plrnit.  Aoeording  to  PKnyfSl  iSi  1  54)  it  had  a  nridtly 
iialk.   ^BS  (fiyn.  pTfL  Omtt.  78)  tdendlSes  mtfif  with 
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probably  a  general  name  for  a  pridcly  plant  or  hush,  and  Goa> 
nected  with  the  verb  (jid'mfX  to  'pierce' oi  'pridt,'  nUdi 
appears  in  post'btUlcal  Hebrew  (see  Baith,  NomimaB.  313). 

5.  □*Tp,rirfM(£cc1es.7aIs.84i3Hat.Se[6]Nah.liotXdenotcs 
'thonis,'  'thorny  branches,'  at  'thorny  bushes.'  S  has  in 
Eccles.2>a»«ai,  mIs.aMb>*i»«j)iAa(f^andinHos.mcdA<Hni;  in 
Nah.  its  text  diifefs  from  HT,  which  is  conupt  (see  Wellh.  md 
bc^  As  the  etymology  is  unknown,  no  nearer  qwculacioo  is 
possible.^  The  form  JI^TDt  OrSih,  in  one  idace  denotes  '  hooks' 
(Am.  4  a). 

&  t^Vp,  amii  (Eiek.S8a4,  ewAAo^),  and  D'l^Vp,  ttUUmm^ 
n^ffTpfrowt  t  (Ezek.  3  s).    See  Bxiaa. 

7.  D*n,  timam  (Job  6  5  Prov.  23  st)  and  (B)  □*3'?>>  ^tiOtOm 
(NU.SS5S  Josh.  SSi3t),  are  also  general  words  for  'thotns.* 
The  former  is  rendered  rpJ^^oXst  by  0  (in  Prav.  S3  5) ;  Ihe  latter 
fi«*Jift.  The  Hebrew  words  an  possibly  connacted  with 
njX^  fMf/iMJiA,  Aram.  Il)lf;  At.sAms,  which  all  meu 'basket' 
In  Job  &  5  the  reading  of  M T  is  not  supported  by  0  and  seems 
suspicious  (see  HoSmann,  ad  Ue.). 

9.  fa,  fS/  (tuMvfc,  Gen.  S  is  Ex.  83  s  [«Uudg.  8  7  16  a  S.  3Se  Pl 
lis  la  Is.  83 13  88  la  Jer.  <  3  13 13  Esek.  38 14  Hos.  lOstX  ■*  the 
commonest  OT  word  for  '  thom  or  '  thorns,'  but  is  also  fw  fiff 
as  we  know)  quite  general  (LOw,  198). 

10.  B^^»«Mjl/(Prov.243iIs.S4i3Hos.»6t).  SeeNarru. 
It.  n^,^r£«l(Is.867aa^9i7[i>]10i7ST4l>,aword«Ucli 

only  ocean  in  Is.,  is,  in  all  the  seven  pbces  where  it  appears, 
combined  with  Abwdr,  and  is  probably  of  similar  nwaning 
(see  Baiaa,  a).  Dietridt  {AhkandL  tmrttmit.  IVorf/mek,  73) 
proposes  a  derivation  from  fff,  is'Hh, '  to  lie  waste,'  but  this 
U  unlikely. 

la.  occurs  Bar.87t  I70].  CpBaAMBi-K. 

13.  ffMAe^,  aCor.137.  See  above (5),  (6).  in  Ecdus.4Si9 
Heb.  isTEO-  For  the  rocaningoftbeex]wesdon  see  Paul,  13a, 
£tb,  DisKASESor,  1 4.  n.  it. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

THBACE.  A  'Thradan'  horseman  {rSm  iwwtuf 
Tifit  Qp^Kiir)  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Maca  \2js 
as  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  GtHgias,  the  governor  of 
Idunuea  under  Antiochiu  Epi|duuies.  The  opporttwe 
arrival  of  the  HiraciRn  saved  Gorgiu  from  capture  by 
one  Douthetis. 

Thrace  at  tius  period  was  the  general  name  liar  the 
entire  region  included  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Danube,  embracing  a  variety  of  tribes  (cp  Herod. 
63).  With  the  death  of  Lysmachus  in  zSt  b.c,  all 
chance  of  Thrace  becoming  an  independent  kingdom 
ceased.  The  coimtiy  became  a  recruiting  ground  for 
all  who  needed  troops  and  coald  pay  for  them. 
Thradan  trocqM  were  dUefly  light-armed  iobotiy  and 
irregular  horse  (Xen.  Amat.  i  29;  Memor.  iiL9s). 
Frequent  referehces  are  made  to  them  as  an  demect  in 
Macedonian,  Roman,  and  other  armies;  probably  the 
name  came  to  be  ^plied  to  indicate  a  certain  type  of 
equipment  and  mode  of  fl^thig  rather  than  actual 
nationality. 

(For  Opax«H>  of  9a,  however,  9v*  reads  eoovet,  and  Svs 
•ajMevt :  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least^  ^uite  as  "kely  that  the 
Syrian  cavalry  was  drawn  from  Ciliaa  as  from  Thrace  (<p 
Arhv,  1 7)1  As  to  the  poanUe  idfntilication  of  Tins  (Gen.  10a) 
with  t&iuM,  see  Tikas.)  W.  J.  W. 

THBABEAg  or  (RV)  THfiA&BTTS  (epAC&lOY  [A], 
flipciOY  [V**"-!  O&pceOY  [V].  tkrasius  [^.]). 
father  of  Apolloniits,  s  Mace  8s-  The  name  m^ 
possibly  be  another  form  of  Tvnis. 

THBEAD  (^^n.  etc. ),  Josh.  2t8  etc.    See  CcffiD. 

THBEE  CHILDSEN,  80HCI  OF  THE.  See  Daniel 
(Book),  {  32. 

THBEE-STBINaED  DISTBDMERT  {t!^^}.  i  S. 
186  EV^-   See  Music.  §  Z[a\ 

THBEE  TATEBNB(TplUN  T&BepNtoN  t^i-  WH]: 
Acts28i5t,  AV  'Tlie  three  tawns,'  RV  'The  Three 
Taverns.'). 

Here  I^nl  was  met  on  the  flital  stage  of  his  joom^ 


P»teHutK  tpimMKm,  a  low  herb  occurring  in  Syria,  the  brandies 
of  which  terminate  in  intricate  branching  spines. 

1  AmvAs  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  was  undoubtedly 
AcMmdUtt  iMMMtf.  The  aaarly  alliad  A.  Mviscau  is  abnndsnr 
inSyria. 
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TTTRTBRTTTNQ-  INSTEUMBNT 

to  Rome  bf  a  company  of  the  Roman  Christians.  It 
was  a  station  on  the  Via.  Appia ;  evidently,  from  the 
order  of  the  names,  lying  buween  Rome  and  Appii 
Fonun.  From  Cicero  {Ef.  ad  Ati.  '  emerseram 
commode  ex  Aotiati  in  Appiam  ad  Tris  Tabemas '),  we 
leam  that  it  stood  just  where  a  cross  road  from  Antium 
on  the  coast  fdl  into  the  Appian  Way  from  the  W.  Tres 
Tabertue  stood  therefore  very  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  In  the  midst  of  which  Appii 
Forum  actually  lay  {cp  Horace,  SeU.  i.  6  3/ ).  The  Ant. 
IHn.  gives  17  R.m.  between  Aricia  and  Tres  Tabearnfe, 
and  10  R.m,  from  Tres  Taberme  to  Appii  Forum ; 
Aricia  stood  16  m,  S.  of  Rome.  These  distances  locate 
Tres  Tabenice  at  about  3  miles  from  the  modern 
Cistema  on  the  Appian  road.  w.  j.  w. 

THRKBHINO  INSTBUHENT  (Jl*^),  aS.24n. 
See  Agkicultitse.  {  8. 

THRKWIfOTiff.  This  is  the  rightfiil  rendering  of  (i) 
ip.  ja/(  (some  sciiolars  compare  Ass.  the  more 

osual  term  (see  DOMt) ;  {a)  imp.  ^^Uin.  is 
tamuL^  IH-obably  the  special  term  for'  the  threshold 
of  the  sanctuary  proper  (Thenius),  1S.54/ 
{Dagon's  temple),  Zepb.  1 9  Ezek.  9  3  IO4 18  46  2  47 1  (cp 
Dagon,  I  3).  The  rendering  'threshold"  in  AV  of 
I  Ch.  2615 17  needs  correction  (see  Asuppim).  We  also 
find  the  plural  aw.  sifpim,  •  thresholds.'  So  in  Is.  64, 
'And  the  fbtmdations  ol  the  thresholds  shook  at  the 
sound  of  their  vdces' (read  atxxt  and  cp  Job  S86). 
We  are  probably  to  suppose  the  front  oi  the  temple 
divided  by  one  or  more  pillars  into  several  entrances. 
So,  too,  in  Am. 9 1,  'Strike  the  capitals  (of  the  pillars) 
that  the  thresholds  may  tremble. '  The  temple  at  Bethtj 
is  spoken  of.  These  '  thresholds '  had  special  keepers 
(EV  'porters'),  iCh.Sza  3Ch.234.  Elsewhere  the 
phrase  is  '  keeper  (or  keepers)  of  the  threshold '  (but  ng 
may  be  used  collectively) ;  so,  ,  Jer.  8S4  a  K.  224 
2S4  etc,  for  which  in  E^th.23i  0  gives  Afixiffafiara- 
^Xanet,  taking  the  HetM^w  phrase  as  synonymous  with 
'  Keeper  of  the  king's  head' (i  S.  283,  0  d^x^^'/'ATo- 
0tfXa^.  In  Ps.  64ii  (if  the  text  is  correct),  a  psalmist 
values  even  this  Levitical  office  highly  (r]g\K)n.  but  9 
rapafumtutBai).  Gates  and  thresholds  being  sacred, 
it  was  of  course  a  privil^e  to  guard  them.  But  though 
it  is  usual  to  quote  this  passage,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  critically  justified. 

Sacrifices  for  the  family  were  originally  at  the  entrance 
of  the  home.    According  to  Hommel,  the  Ass.  ntp{f)ii, 
.  '  prayer,'  is  a  denominative  form  lippu, 

^--rfthn  In  modem  Egypt  a  threshold 

Umaliald  sacrifice  ,  may  be  offered  to  welcome  the 
^Tr^  incoming  master  of  the  house,*  and,  in 
ancient  times,  Herodotus  reports  that 
emy  Egyptian  sacrificed  a  h^  to  Osiris  before  the  door 
of  Ids  house  (248).  Trumbull  makes  it  probable  that, 
in  the  nanative  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  the 
words  '  and  be  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop  and  dip  it 
in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason '  (Ex.  12>a)  misrepresent 
the  true  meaning,  might  in  fact  mean  either  '  in 

the  bason'  or  'at  the  threshold,'  and  Trumbull  prefers 
the  latter  rendering  (0  wap^  rifr  SOpoP,  Vg.  in  limine). 
To  set  foot  on  the  threshokl  in  a  careless  manner  was 
probably  unlucky ;  Trumbull  reports  that  even  now  in 
Syria  '  it  is  unltidcy  to  tread  on  a  threshold,'  and  that 
in  Upper  Syria  the  bride  is  sometimes  carried  across  the 
threshold  of  the  bridegroom's  house  by  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom.  In  "E^^^t  it  is  the  brid^room  who  does 
this,  and  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  also  in  ancient 
India,  similar  customs  are  well  known  to  have  existed. 
Obscure  passages  in  i  K.  I831  and  Zeph.  1 9  can  now  be 
understood ;  also  probaUy  the  name  of  the  Pesah  (EV 

t  So  on  the  amral  of  the  new  Khedive  at  h!i  palace  in  iSBa 

SH.CI^Trainbull.  The  rbvfioAfCMWmMtfOSgS),  7,  qnodnc 
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'Passover'),  not.  fdsal^  means  'to  Inp.  to  dance.' 
The  Pesah  was  perhaps  so  called  because  the  Israelites 
'  leaped '  over  the  threshold  after  the  special  sacrificial 
rite  referred  to  had  been  performed  at  the  threshold  in 
recc^ition  of  its  freshly  attested  sanctity,  or  performed 
a  ritual  dance  near  it. 

In  I  K.  IS  91, '  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions '  f  AV), 
is  admittedly  most  improbiible.  The  reviiers,  however,  not  being 
allowed  to  correct  the  text  without  ancient  authoHi^,  could  find 
nothing  that  was  plainly  better.  But  Klostennann  nas  provided 
the  easy  and  natural  correction  D'Bsn  (for  MT  O'B^n).  Itonly 

remains  to  interpret  the  reference  to  the  tiH^m  aright.  The 
true  explanation  seems  to  be,  '  How  long  will  ye  leap  over  both 
threshotdsf' — enter  with  the  same  scrnpulous  awe  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  two  rival  deities,  Yahwt  and  BaaL  And  in 
Zeph.  1 9  (reading  f .  9^  ai  in  S)  we  may  paraphrase,  '  And  on 
that  day  I  will  punish  those  who,  though  they  leap^  with  scrupu- 
lous awe  over  the  sacred  threshold,  yet  bnnz  widi  them  into 
Vahwi's  house  hands  stained  with  cruelty  and  injustice '  (Che. 
JQR  «  5*8/  [1808] :  cp  JastTow,  JBL  \tvMff.  [iBd!l>  See 
further,  Crit.  Bti.  Trumbull  has  already  explained  i  S.  &  1-5 
by  the  bKht  (rf  the  sune  aichndogical  fact&  The  explanation  in 
iS-SsUofeotuMaaBnciitiGalguaMakiatothat  in  Gen.  8239. 

T.  K.  C. 

THBOHE.  It  will  be  convenient  under  this  heading 
-  T  ■ ,  .11  to  deal  with  seats  in  general,  the  Het»ew 
""^  wonl  far  throne  being  applied  to  all  articles 
of  fiimittire  of  that  description.    The  terms  are : — 

I.  kiitt  (K@I,  hut  nas  I  IC10>9  JobS69t),  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  Ass.  AmstO  '  seal,  throne,'  the  Anun.  equiva^ 
lent  Affn^  (ttp*^  Dan-Sao,  etc,  cpSyr.MmE»<^  from  whichli 
boiTowed  Ar.  iunt  'chair,'  being  probaUy  an  earlier  Ibnn.t 
Purely  colourless  are  the  two  terms — 

a.  mam  (ayhO,  i  S.tOiS,  «tc,  EV  'seat,'  lit.  'place  of 
nttlng*  from  yOibS),  or  X&rM  (p^f,  Am.<3i  EV  iS.,  0 
■oMSpc;  and 

3.  //kSnOA^n^M,  Job2B3  'seat,'Kt  'fimd  placed  used  of 
the  dwelliiv>place  of  the  Almighty. 

4.  Piiia,  Act9l29i  (RVi>W-  'judgment -seat*).  Prcperly  a 
nbed  ^aiTonn  (Lat.  trihumai,  cp  tt^iettum)  upon  whidi,  as 

ios.  A/"- 1 1  shows,  the  ep6i^  (Lat.  tetU)  was  erected.  Id 
f  eh.  9  a  fi^itu  stands  for  migdAl,'  tawtt' — Lt.,  an  elevated  stand 
or  puljHt. 

5.  itaMS/»,  Ecclus.74  (Heb.  maiOi),  cp  Mt.21i3  Hk.ll5 
(seat  of  the  dove-sellers). 

6.  rpwrocoMpto,  the  first  or  chief  seat  in  a  synagogne 
(Mt.  23 a  Mk.  1239,  etc)L    Cp  Symagocus,  |  ft/ 

7.  9p6v<n<jit9K>T  1  above).  Rev.  44  11  tfi,  etc.,  a  state  chair 
having  a  fbotstooL  Plu.  in  Col.  1 16  as  the  nauMof  a  class  oi 
angels ;  cp  Tett.  f^i,  8,  where  they  appear  ss  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  See  Angel,  |  i. 

Such  pieces  of  furniture  as  chairs,  seats,  or  stools  are 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  tent-dweller,  and  doubtless  the 
S.  BefarMtoaa.  '^cbrewsfirstcametotise  themafterthey 
«**"™"*"'  occnined  Canaan  (see  Meals,  g  3*). 
It  is  true  that  in  the  representation  of  Sennacherib's 
camp  before  Lachish  a  kind  of  seat  or  bench  is  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  tents,  but  this  departure  from  the 
ordinary  custom  is  doubdess  due  to  the  superior  culture 
of  the  Assyrians  (see  Tent,  fig.  i).  As  in  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  seats  were  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  every  house  in  Caiiaan,  and  together  with  a  bed, 
table,  and  lamp  formed  part  the  equipment  of  a  well- 
appointed  room  (3K.410;  EV  'stool'),'  The  word 
used  in  this  passage  {kisse)  elsewhere  refers  to  the  scat 
or  throne  of  Eli  the  priest  (i  S.  I9  413  18),  of  the 
governor  '  beyond  the  River '  (Neh.  87,  see  Ryle,  Cami. 
Bible,  ad  loc.),  and  of  the  throne  of  Solomon  (i  K. 
10i8^,  3  Ch.  9i7^). 

The  reference  to  Satan's  throne  at  Per^mos  (Rev.  2 13,  see 
Pkrgauos,  I  sX  if  the  great  allar  of  Zeus  is  meant,  is  associated 

1  According  to  another  view  the  r  in  the  Aram,  forms  has 
been  inserted  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  doubled  t  (for  a 
statement  of  the  views  see  Bevan,  2>aMM/,  104/).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  form  with  r  occurs  in  the  old  Aramaic  inscription 
of  Bar-rekub  (Zenjirli,  B5,  temp.  Tiglath-pileser  III.).  The 
same  form  appears  to  recur  in  Fhcenician  inscriptions  from 
Cyprus  of  the  banning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  XCIS 1,  nos. 
99,  44,  86),  where  D'O^n)  fSc  '  interpreterof  the  two  thrones,' 
is  pediaps  the  (Pf^wnrnk  (cp  Gr.  inscr.)  between  the  rulers  of 
Cn^nis  and  Persia  (sec  C/^l  65). 

*  But  note  perlui|M  that  the  boncn  is  aud  to  have  been  a 
'great'  woman. 
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with  the  iiitmadi^  quwdon  or  throrM-woraliip.  That  then  U  k 
very  close  connection  between  the  throne  of  the  deity  and  hu  aliMr 
upeus  certain,  mnd  it  i*  not  improbable  that  they  were  orixinally 
■AntticaL  On  tbeiriiole  M^ject  ae«  Reichet,  VorhtUtm.  Gitler. 
fit't  iff-  (Vienna,  1897X  with  Bndde't  reniarUi,  Exf.T 
9«6j^;and  Clermont-Ganneau,  Rte.  iAteh.  OrittU.  Aa^-jff. 

T^ere  are  three  main  varieties  of  seats  to  be  noticed  : 
(a)  the  seat  with  neither  back  nor  aims,  (b)  the  seat  with 

9.  ummgwM-  backed  seat  with  arms.  The  three 
practically  correspood  to  the  classical  sHIa,  caikeira, 
and  tkroKui  respectivdy.  The  first  of  these  is  freqtiently 
represented  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  seals,'  and 
brars  a  general  close  resemblance  to  the  [tfimitive 
altars  and  table  upon  the  Assyrian  slabs.'  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  shaped  like  a  square  stool,  often 
with  several  cross-bars,  though  instances  are  hy  no 
means  wanting  where  the  legs  cross  transversely,  not 
unlike  the  construction  of  the  nKxlern  camp-stool. 

These  shapes  are  round  in  the  andent  clasMCal  world  and  were 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Eont.  The  Greek  tmn  for  them, 
ii^aot,  IS  lued  by  to  render  kitif  in  i  S.  1  a  4 13  i)  a  K.  4 10, 
and  in  accordance  with  Gr.  usage  occurs  in  1  S.  2S93  to  render 
mi((ilh.   On  the  use  of  beds,  cauche«,  and  divans,  cp  Bkd,  |  3. 

Representations  of  the  second  and  third  variety 
are  likewise  found  in  Assyria  where  they  are  often 
accompanied  with  a  footstool ;  cp  the  analogy  of  the 
Gr.  0fi6rof  and  its  0^vt. 

ThttOT  rdenncastothefixititoolCiWSM,  Din,  0  iwmi%\w, 
always  ineupborical}  would  show  that  tb*  Hebccwa  wet«  well 
acquainted  with  seaU  of  this  nature.  On  kdhti  (^^),  a  Ch.  0  it, 
see  below,  n.  6. 

The  two  last- mentioned  varieties  lent  themsdves  to 
decoration  and  elaboration  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
ulta.  They  were  frequently  of  the  finest  workmanship 
and  adorned  vrith  gold  and  plaques  of  carved  ivoty  (see 
IvoRT,  g  a).'  An  overspread  or  bnldachino  was  often 
added,  and  a  reference  to  this  is  perhaps  rightly  seen  in 
the  Saphrlr  (Kr.,  but  Ktb.  n-«rf)  of  Jer.  48  to.*  A 
common  form  of  ornament  n-as  the  representation  of 
animals  or  men,  to  support  the  arms  or  seat. 

If  Benztnger  is  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  Solomon's 
throne  (situated  in  the  Porch  of  the  Throne,  x  K.  7?) 
was  the  work  of  Hiram,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  based  upon  the  fiuniliar  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
models.  The  throne  was  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  apprcKtched  by  six  steps  (cp  Is.  6 1  'a  throne 
high  and  lided  up'),  at  each  end  of  which  was  the  figure 
of  a  lion.  *  The  back  appears  to  have  been  adorned  with 
heads  of  bulls.  The  second  Targ.  on  Esther  adds  many 
fiuiciful  details  which  are  devmd  of  value. 

On  the  lext  of  i  K.  lOiaj^,  3  0i.9i7^,  see  tht  Comm.  of 
Ki.  and  Uenz.  In  i  K.  10  19  the  readinj(  'rounded  top'  (head- 
rest) appears  obvioii<i,  but  ^ve  shoutd  probably  read  9^  '^Ipi 
'  the  heads  of  bulls '  (9  wporofuu  fiiivx*")-  '  C"-  ^  t^  uie 

words  have  been  seriously  misunderstood.' 

The  meaning  of  ySHdtk,  £V  'stays'  (lit.  bands,  9  X<^P*<> 
ntoHMt  |K.),  dyKHHt,  ^achtota  (Cb.))  is  not  clear.  Jos.  Aiit. 
viii.  6  2  offers  •inJAarov,  which  means  (a)  the  slats  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  bed.  (^)  (he  rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  (c)  axle-pins  J]cp 
I K.  7  31).  Following  (<)  we  might  think  of  the  alau  fonnuig 
the  seat  of  the  throne,  but  the  idiomadc  'on  cither  stde'f^ 
•^^X  and  Vs  if^tut  in  Ch.  pcMnts  rather  to  the  arms.  Such 
arms  are  represented,  e.F.,  upwi  the  throne  of  A!Eur-bani-paI 
(Perrot  and  Chi[Hei,  Art  in  Chald.  1  ine,  fig.  aS),  and  of 
Sennacherib  before  Lachish  (Jb.  2  loj,  fie.  cp  Ball,  LirKt 
fivm  IktEmtt,  What  is  meant  by  the  'two  lions  stancHng 

lyr  (near)  the  slays '  is  also  obscure  ;  the  words  are  omitted  by 
•*  in  1  K.  10 19,  perhaps  rightly.  s.  A.  C 


1  .See  Menant,  Z-a  C^AVm  0ri«Niii^,  1,  andcpS.  I.  Curtiss, 
Prim.  SeiM,  Rfi.  aSr-STiS  (looaX 
S  Cp  the  table  in  Tknt,  fig.  1. 

3  For  details  see  Perrot  and  CbA^vt,Art.  inCkald.%ii\-\n. 

*  See  Hoffmann,  ZA  TW,  1881,  p.  68,  and  on  versa,  see  Field, 

ati  Ix. 

*  I  K.  lOao  D>^t  elsewhere  mnK-  In  a  Pbteatdan  insctip- 
tkxi  from  Cn tiara  In  Cyprus  (Cul,  no.  »)  mention  ic  mad*  of 
th«  offining  of  an  altar  and  two  VKVIr^-t-t  peihi^M  (on  tht 
analogy  of  ear  passage)  'liona'  (OnilX 

*  footstool'  (0L  ^aoaOter,  jmMSwm)  ia  fte  taa,  a 
variant  of  SjJF  io  i  K.  (emeaded  text).  Sea,  primarily,  Geiger, 
Unekr,  343. 
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THTATIRA. 

THBail(n^).  Is.38ta  RV-c-   See  WsAvnca 

TBOiaiDI  (Onp^),  Ex.  283a.  See  Uuif  ahd 
Thumhim. 

THUHDBR  (Dtn.  P^77>9[iB]8ie[7]1047}()bS6i4 
It.  89  6 ;  fipotfvt ;  also,  much  more  frequently,  '<  ^p,  Pa.  39  j 
la.  80  30,  cp  Jer.  10 1 3,  plur.  rrt^p,  Ex.  9a3,  or  o'.t'mi  nSp  »ai; 
in  NT  Ml  ^rrwt,  Rcv.SjMaU*  (frM^vX  aw 
/Spwrm/  Rev.  4585  11 19,  etc 

This  most  sublime  of  natural  phenomena  is  repre- 
sented by  a  poetical  echo  of  primitive  myth  as  the  race 
of  God,  Ps.1047  JobS74/.  40g  PS.I813  [m].  and 
especially  Ps.  2B.  In  Ps.  24a  (cp  v.  5a)  as  his  laugh 
(see  Del.  and  Che.  ft.W).  When,  however,  in  Eak. 
IO5  the  sound  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  is  likened 
tautotogically  to  'the  voue  of  EI  Shaddai  (EV  God 
Almighty)  when  he  speaketh,'  we  naturally  ask  whether 
this  is  not  some  error  in  the  text,  and  the  result  is 
interesting,  for  it  opens  up  a  vista  of  possible  rectifica- 
tions of  early  mistakes  (see  Shaddai).  And  if  we 
lose  the  traditional  reference  in  Ezek.  10s  (and  I34},  we 
have  still  enough  to  shov^*  that  thunder  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  had  a  special  sanctity  as  the  expression  of  the 
divine  omnipotence  [Ps.  203).  and  <tf  the  terriMe  divine 
vengeance  ( I  S.  2 10  Ps.  18 13  [14]  Is.  SO  30).  Thunder 
in  summer-dme  was  peculiarly  awfiil  (z  S.  12  tj), 
though  perhaps  the  case  mentioned  is  but  a  poetical  way 
of  stating  that  with  God  nothing  is  impossible  ;  Tristram 
[NHP  33)  says,  'it  is  unknown  in  summer.'  The 
wise  men  of  later  times,  sncb  as  the  poet  of  Job,  were 
well  aware  that  thunderstorms  <M  notocciirca[xicioasly, 
but  were  subject  to  laws  appointed  by  the  Creator  (Job 

28a6  38as,  cp  Ecclus.  48 1?)- 

*  Right-aiming  ihunderbolta '  (Wsd.  S  ai)  has  been  changed  b 
RV  into  '  shafts  of  lightning  Qteifct  Aorpamf)  with  tme  aiak' 
la  FB.7B48  'hot  thuDd«'b<4ta'  renuins,  thoi^  ^'Pft) 
probably  mean*  here  'burning  sicknoses'  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  paialleUam.  Another  peculiar  phtaM,  '  in 
the  aeoM  place  of  thunder '  (DIT)  **■  ^lyrf^T  Mrtylw), 
■till  remains  in  the  RV  of  h  81 7  [S).  Dohm  cxplaiBS  '  in  the 
cloud  triiidi  hides  the  thunder  and  at  the  lame  tine  vohGod 
frorndghtOobttii/).'  TUabnodonbtaworAyaqdanBtiGn; 
but  the  H<£rew  phnua  does  not  appear  to  anit  m  panDefin. 
On  Ih*  KMalM  Bath-1p>l,  aee  Voica,  and  on  the  title  given 
to  James  and  John,  ana  tendered  'sons  of  thunder,  see 

BoANIRCES. 

THTATmA  (erftxeipA  [TlWH].>  Rev.lii; 
Ouarefpoif  [TL  WH^  ReT.2iB  and  2a4;  wSKxm  Ova- 
rcJfMM',  Acts  16 14)- 

Thyatira  was  a  town  in  northern  Lydia,  so  dose  to 
the  iiuSefinite  faordeiland  between  M>-5ia  and  Lydia  that 
1  PMlfclan  prefcned  to  reckon  it  to  Mjsia 

ana  numy.  jj  Lycus,  a 

tributary  of  the  Rir^^iis,  which  river  itself  falls  into  the 
Hermus  from  the  ntwth.  Thyatira  thus  was  placed 
almost  exactly  midway  between  the  Cucus  (N. }  and  the 
Hermus  (S. ),  on  the  great  road  which  crossed  this  region 
going  to  the  SE. ,  into  the  valley  of  the  Mteander.  Its 
geographical  position  is  the  key  to  its  historical  import- 
ance. The  watershed  in  which  it  lay  was,  in  Cact,  of 
the  utmost  importance  strategically,  as  it  was  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  territory  of  competing 
sovereigns.  For  in  301  &C  Lysimachos,  Ithtg  of 
Thrace,  and  Setencns  I.  (Nicator),  king  of  Syia.  bad 
partitioned  Asia  Minor,  which  thiey  luid  taken  from 
Antigonus,  in  such  wise  that  Lysimadius  had  the  western 
portion,  as  far  as  central  Phrygia,  whilst  the  remainder 
fejl  to  Seleucus  (see  SeleucidjG,  §  3).  When,  subse- 
quently (from  983  B.C. ),  hostilities  broke  out  between 
die  two  monarchs,  the  district  in  question  would  he  of 
great  military  importance ;  and.  still  later,  when  in  ayy 
B.C.  the  Gatila  (Galatia)  invaded  Asia  Minw  and  foimded 
thdr  robber  state  in  north-eastern  Phrygia  (cp  Galatia. 

t  Neut  plur.,  Auantpa;  but  the  c./.  in  Rev.lii,  tU 
•tMrnpof,  ts  '  well  attested '  (WH  S  App.  163).  Cp  the  case  of 
Lystra  lf-vJ%  The  form  TkyaUira  gradnally  Bive*  place  to 
TloMiirm.  The  place  i>  now  called  AkJiinmr,  "a  km  to»a 
of  mud  bouMi '  (Hnriay,  H^.  UAMi^i- 
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§  i),  its  importance  was  enhanced.  Consequentlx,  we 
find  established  here  a  group  of  so-called  '  Macedonian 
colonies ' ;  and  Strabo  describes  Thyatira  as  siich  a 
colony  (635,  KCLTOUcia  Haxejirow). ' 

The  word  Macedonian  in  this  connection  undoubtedly 
implies,  firstly,  Macedonian  blood  and  denent,  and 
secondly  the  nucleus  of  the  standing  armies  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Seleucidse,  Ptolemies,  and  other  kings. 
This  nucleus  of  trusted  troops  was  in  reality  the  remnant 
of  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  their  children, 
their  numbers  being  continually  recruited  drafts  of 
volunteers  from  Macedonia  itself.' 

In  course  of  tiim  many  men  who  were  not  of  Macedtmian 
blood  wouM  doubtlcM  find  their  way  into  these  select  corps  of 
guards.  It  a  m  this  sense  that  the  term  '  Macedonians '  is  used 
In  aHaccSao  <see  Macedonia,  |  1 ;  Thrace).  It  is  abund- 
andy  clear  from  the  extant  inscripttoiw  from  the  r^ion  in  which 
liyatirB  stood  that  the  bulk  of  the  colDiiists  were '  Hacedonians* 
both  in  thesenseof  b^ngnwnof  dtestandinsarmy  and  iJioaB 
bdng  of  HacedoDian  Uood.' 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Thyatim  as  a  military 
colony  is  uncertain  ;  probably  it  was  subsequent  to  377 
B.C.  The  name  is  a  compound;  -fe»>a  =' village '  or 
'  town,'  and  the  whole  name  signifies  '  the  town  of  Th^ ' 
(for  Thya,  cp  the  town-names  Thyessus,  Thyassus  [see 
Ramsay,  Hiti.  Ga^.  114,  14S,  437}).  We  are  told 
that  previously  the  place  was  called  Pdopeia,  or  Semi- 
ramis,or  Euhippa(Hin.  IfJVSji) — names  which  scarcely 
sound  historical.  According  to  a  piece  of  false  ety- 
mologising based  upon  mere  similarity  of  sotmd,  it  was 
said  that  the  name  Thyatira  was  derived  firom  Thygatira 
{QuyiTopa),  because  Seleucus  beard  here  of  the  birth 
of  lUs  daughter  (0u7dn;f>).  (See  St^h.  7^.  j'.v.;  and 
cp  Rams.  of.  cit.  137,  note.) 

The  town  became  of  importance  owing  to  its  fevour- 
abie  position  in  two  respects. 

(•}  It  was  here,  Tor  example,  that  Aniiochus  the  Great  assembled 
hb  troops  for  the  campaign  which  ended  so  disastrously  for  him 
at  Magnesia  (see  Seleucidjb,  S  7)  a  few 
S.  XmpOTHUUM :  miles  to  the  S.    In  consequence  it  submitted 
milituy.  Romans  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 

was  included  within  the  territory  made  over 
by  ibem  to  tbeir  ally  the  king  of  Pergwnus.  Then  followed  a 
long  period  during  whtdi  Thyatira  does  not  xpyeai  in  history ; 
not  until  tihe  lime  of  the  oropiie,  in  &ct,  does  it  seem  to  have 
realised  to  the  full  the  natural  advantages  of  its  pouiioa  as  above 
described.  Nattuatly  it  was  only  in  a  peaceful  direction  diat 
■udt  could,  under  the  empre,  make  themselves  felt,  as  ii  was 
not  until  the  later  ByxantiiM  period  that  strategic  advantages 
came  again  in  question.  A  glance  at  the  network  of  Roman 
roads  in  western  Ada  Minor  is  suffident  to  reveal  the  importance 
of  Thyatira  at  this  tini^  Starting  from  Pernmus,  an  imporuni 
load  ran  dwoogfa  Oerme  and  Naktasa  48  R.  m.  to  Thyatira 
thence  36  R.  m.  to  Sacdis,  and  so  through  Philaddphia  and 
HierapMis  to  Laodicea  on  the  Lycns  (Rams.  /iUt.  Ge«g.  167). 
Wbeo  we  take  into  account  the  met  that  an  important  road  runs 
northwards  alinig  the  coast  from  E|dtenu  through  Smyrna  to 
Pergamos,  we  see  that  the  order  of  names  of  the  seven  churches 
is  capable  of  easy  and  lational  eaplanadtm,  qinte  apart  from 
any  t^ueation  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  precedence.  The 
order  ts  in  fact  simjily  that  of  the  occurrence  of  the  towns  as  one 
follows  the  nuun  toad  from  Ephesus  in  a  great  loop  through 
Pergamus,  and  so  down  to  Laodicea  (Rev,  1  ti)^ 

{t)  Thyatira  owed  its  importance  to  its  connection 
with  the  wool  trade,  or  rather  the  manufocture  of 

3.  CommOKiaL  especially  to 

that  of  dyed  fabncs.  This  was  always 
a  staple  industry  in  Lydia.*  The  'certain  woman 
named  Lydia'  (so  EV  in  Actsl8i4;  perhaps  'called 
the  Lydian '  would  be  m(R«  correct)  was  a  '  seller  of 
purple,'  '  of  the  dty  of  Thyatira  '—that  is  to  say,  prob- 
ably an  agent  of  some  great  house  of  dyers  and  manu- 
facturers in  Thyatira  (Rams.  St.  Paul,  314). 

The  dyers  and  other  haodicrafUmen  in  Thyatira  were  united 
in  guilds  (called  jpya  in  inscr.  from  Thyatira,  ipyamai  else- 

'  This  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions ;  see  Bull,  de  Corr,  ktlL, 
1B86,  p.  3^B ;  1S87,  p.  ifid  ;  CIG  3496. 

'  Q>  DkxU  Sic  18  ta,  Jnranj*  ku  ^  Jlanlovw  vrpa-Tuarmw 
*«AiTMHP  &ia  rb  wMfiot  thv  iwt<rraXfi.^rtiv  <it  ri)*  'Avia.l'  Jvi 
SMtm^i'  orpaTiat — meakingof  the  time  of  AntigonusGonatas. 

3  See  on  this  Schuchnardt,  Dit  Maked.  Kolonien  iwischen 
Hermosnnd  Kaikos'  in  JUitiJi,Arti. /put.  *n4lA<n,  1866,  p.  tyC 

*  Cp  Horn.  /L  4 141,  wc  S'  Sn  rtt  r'  i^J^ayn  ytiri)  ^nhmki 
lf*iyjl  I  HflovW  M  Kanpa.  Cp  Claudian,  Rfft.  Prot.  1 170, 
non  sic  oecns  ardet  abamnm  |  Lydia  Sidonio  quod  femina 
tinxcfit  euro.' 
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where,  as,  «f  at  HIempolis),  as  was  the  case  u  other  Anatic 
towns  Smyrna,  Epbesus,  and  PbiladelpliuO^  The  lltysr 
titan  guiu  of 'dyers '(Sa^elt)  is  known  to  us  ftom  insoriptMns, 
as  well  a*  the  guilds  of  'doakmakeis'  (uumndfitMiX  'potters 
fMpefiMrX  'brass-workefs'  (xaAmtcX  and  numerous  others  Oee 
Ckr^  Dt  rtbiu  Tkjmi.  cn,  qnoted  by  Rams.  Citiet  mmd  Buk. 
^ PkrjgiM,  1  los  n.  s.    Cp  Bull.  C«rr.  HtlL  IO407,  and  1900, 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Thyatiran  church  (Rev.  2 18/) 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reference  to  this  promi- 
.  n«v  as/'  ^  the  Ufe  t&  the  town,  such  as 

•'•  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  epistle  to  die 
Laodiceans  (Rev.  8 14/).  Nevertheless,  in  Rev.  2ao 
the  reference  to  '  that  woman  Jezebel ' '  points  to  some- 
thing distinctive  and  characteristic  of  the  place.  From 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  under  this  figure  is  concealed 
some  form  of  teaching  or  practice,  or  some  intellectual 
movement,  whkh  presented  itself  as  a  rival  or  per- 
version of  Christian  teaching. 

The  following  inten»etation  has  been  suggested. 
Outside  the  city  there  stood  the  Zo^i^otfeibr  or  sanctuary 
of  Sambatha  (Za/i^ii^ij),  a  Chaldean  or  Persian  SylHl 
or  prophetess.'  Apparently  this  was  some  form  of 
eastern  superstition,  of  great  popularity,  if  the  reference 
in  Rev.  2ao  is  to  this  shrine.  '  Jezebel,'  if  (Schthvr  and 
others)  a  definite  person,  must  be  the  Sbyl  of  some 
shrine  connected  with  an  edectie  (pagan- Hebrew - 
Christian)  system.  It  appears  more  [xobabte.  how- 
ever, that  we  should  interpret  the  denunciation  more 
broadly,  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  Thyatiran 
Christianity  rather  than  to  a  superstition  idolatrous  in 
c»-igin  and  general  content,  wl^ch  could  hardly  have 
infected  the  majority  of  the  church.  In  other  wcaxis,  the 
ex[nessioD  in  the  message  obtains  fiill  significance  only 
if  we  understand  the  church  of  Thyatira  to  have  developed 
some  heretical  or  impure  form  of  belief  or  practice,  such 
as  might  naturally  be  typified  by  a  notorious  figure  drawn 
from  OT  history  (cp  3  K.  daa).  We  here  touch  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  settlers  and  colonists  in  Phrygitt 
and  neighbouring  districts  to  the  mixed  population  amid 
which  they  dwelt.  The  evidence  of  the  Talmtid  is  clear, 
that  these  immigrant  Jews  were  divided  from  their 
brethren  and  failed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  religious 
position  (see  Neub.  G^cgr.  du  Talm.  315 ;  and  Rams. 
Cities  and  Bisk,  ef  PhTygia,^(nAfA'  The  population 
of  Asia  Minor  was  undoubtedly  attracted  to  the  religious 
system  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  other  aspect  of  this  fact  was 
that  the  Jews  became  merged  with  them  (see  Rams.  St. 
Paul  the  TraveUer,  14ft  / ;  Gmm.  at  Gal.  189  /, 
where  the  poation  6t  the  Jews  in  S.  Galatla  is  treated  at 
length).  Such  syncretism  must  have  liad  its  dangers 
for  the  Christian  churches,  based  as  they  were  in  general 
upon  proselytes  and  containing  a  more  or  less  large 
admixture  of  Jewi^  elements.  It  is  to  some  form  of 
gross  degeneration  of  Jewish  practice  and  belief  that 
reference  is  made  in  the  einstle  to  the  Thyatiran  chnrdi 
(see  art  by  SchOrer,  ■  Prophetin  Isabel  in  Thyatira '  in 
Abkand.  Weitdcker gewidmet,  39 /. ).  In  Cyprus  (Acts 
136)  and  Ephesus  (Acts  Idia)  also  we  find  that  certain 
Jews  had  abandoned  themselves  to  the  practice  of  magical 
arts  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law. 

For  a  parallel  to  the  church  likctions  noduced  by  a  questioD 
about  pagan  instituticms,  cp  the  case  of  Corinth  (i  Cor.  lOijyC; 
cp  Ramsay,  Ex^s.  1900^;  Zahn,  £inl.ttat/'.  [also  Nicn- 

LAITANS,  col.  3*"d-  W.  j.  W. 

THTINE  WOOD  (JyAoN  eyiON  [Ti-WH],  Rev. 
ISief)  is  mentioned  among  the  predons  wares  sold  in 
the  market  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon.  The  wood 
intended  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  tree  called  0vla  or  Ma 
by  the  Greeks,  and  eitnis  by  the  Latins  (cp  Hehn, 
/Tutturpjlantat,  386).  The  former  name  would  seem 
to  refer  to  the  fragrance  of  the  wood ;  and  dims  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  xiSpot  and  so  points  to  a  tree 
of  aromatic,  antiseptic  wood. 

*  Tipr  ytimuHt 'I«£'<tftA  IWHl;  yvPoXxd  is  a  reading 
which  led  to  the  interpretation  that  the  oenundatioD  was  directed 
a|»inst  the  bishop's  wife.    Cp  Jezebbi.,  ad  fin. 

<  Cp  CIG  3509,  l-wi  T«rav  icodo^v,  «pb  li/t  aAeMtepbt 

TV  Zofi^atfcty  (V      XaA8«MV  rcpt/UAy. 
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Tb«  fetk  (or  eitruii  far  exetlUnct  was  a  N.  Afncui  tree 
(Theo^r.63,  |  7,  Plin.  IS  15,  |  m)^  prolMbly  to  be  identified 
with  yAwea  artteniala,  Vahl.,  wbich,  Bcconiing  to  Sprenger 
{ErlAiiteniHgem  mm  T/uo/hriat.  105),  i*  a  tree  rcMmblinK  toe 
cvprew  waA  Krowing  to_>  height  of  34  ft.  In  acconUnce  with 
Pliny'f  atatement  {Lc),  it  a  found  in  the  region  of  Mt.  Atlaa. 
In  the  days  of  Roman  luxury  the  dtms  was  much  used  in  the 
making  of  cottlv  fnmiture ;  the  pbraie  '«iS(thvinc  wood '(Rev.. 
I.e.)  i>robably  aUndv  to  the  great  variety  of  otijecu  conttrucua 
from  it. 

TIBESIA8  (tiBeri&c).  on  a  narrow  strip  of  plain 
under  a  hill,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  cS  Galilee, 
was  founded  1^  Herod  Antipas,  apparentl  j  not  before  26 
A.  D. ,  and  so  was  quite  a  new  place  at  the  time  of  the 
public  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  Its  founder  named  It  in 
honour  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Though  it  became  the  capital  of  Galilee,  it  was  at  first  a 
purely  Greek  city,  which  accounts  for  its  not  appearing 
amooj;  the  scenes  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  It  Joined  in 
the  war  of  liber^,  but  yielded  without  resistance  to 
Vespasian,  and  was  restored  by  him  to  its  master 
Agrippa,  on  whose  death  in  100  it  fell  directly  under 
Roman  rule.  The  place  came  to  be  a  great  seat  of 
Jev-s  and  Jewish  learning ;  it  was  the  residence  of  R. 
Judah,  the  editor  of  the  Mishnah ;  and,  though  the 
schools  of  Palestine  were  ultimately  overshadowed  by 
those  of  Babylonia,  the  school  of  Tiberias  was  still 
fiimous  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  On  Jn.0t  33  21);  see 
Galii.ee,  Sea  of,  H  4/ 

Half  an  hour  to  die  S.  of  the  modem  Tabarfyeh  (a 
town  of  some  4000  inhabitants)  are  the  famous  hot 
baths  (now  el-Hammeh)  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(HNbii  [71];  Tiberiade  aquis  calidis  salubri)  and  by 
josephus  (rott  iv  li^tpiiSt  9epiu>ii  ^Smw,  ^yii.216). 
In  ^«/. xviii. 23,  BJ'n.\^  he  alludes  to  the  $epijA  as 
not  far  from  Hberiaa  and  as  being  called  'A/via^ovti 
'  which  being  interpreted  is  $epitd.'  It  seems  to  be  the 
Hammath  of  Josh.  1835.  See  Hamhath.  This 
Hammath  is  mentioned  in  Egyptian  records  (see 
Palestine,  %  15,  no.  16).  The  Talmud  of  Babylon 
identifies  Tiberias  sometimes  with  the  biblical  Hamath, 
sometimes  with  Raccath  (see  also  Talm.  Jerus. ),  some- 
times with  Chinnereth.  See  Neabauer,  Gdqgr.  ao8 ; 
SchOrer,  G/K»2ia6^  ;  ErriLli43^ 

TIBEBIA8, 8EA.0F  (h  e&A&cc&  THC  TiBepl&Aoc 

[Ti.  WH]),  Jn.  21 1.   See  Gaulu,  Sea  of. 

TIBE&nJS  (TiBepiOC  [Tl  WH])  is  mendoned  only 
in  Lk.  3i,  where  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  year  '  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar'  (r^f  •^fwta.t  l^epiov 

Tit>erius  Claudius  Nero  succeeded  Augustus  as 
Emperor  of  Rome  in  14  A.D.,  and  reigned  until  37  A.D, 
He  was  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  so 
that  he  was  only  the  stei»on  of  Augustus.  The  two 
diief  authorities  foe  hia  life  are  Suetonius,  who  revels  in 
court  scandal,  and  Tacitus,  whose  political  views  marred 
his  historical  accuracy.  Hence  little  justice  has  been 
done  to  Tiberius.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  have  been  in 
&ct  maintained  to  be  '  almost  wholly  satire'  (Merivale, 
Nist.  of  the  Romans  vndtr  the  Empire,  ch.  64), 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  satiric  tendency, 
'  to  take  extreme  acts  as  typical  of  the  man,  and  ex- 
treme men  as  typical  of  the  age,'  is  a  conspicuous 
featmv  of  the  book.  Consequently,  his  portraiture  of 
Hberius,  the  most  elaborate  analysis  of  character  in  his 
writings,  is  most  often  attacked  as  untrustworthy.  We 
have  in  fact,  in  accepting  the  picture  in  Tacitus  as 
historical,  this  problrai  before  us — to  explain  how 
Tiberius,  who  np  to  the  age  of  fifty-five  (when  he 
became  emperor)  had  shown  himself  a  commander  with 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  an  orator  of  no  mean  calibre, 
end  an  administrator  of  acknowledged  sagacity,  de- 
generated from  the  moment  of  assuming  the  purple  until 
he  became  that  monsto-  of  cruelty  and  vice  and 
impotence  which  perhaps  for  all  time  he  is  in  the 
ima^nation  of  mankind.    This  u  not  the  place  in  which 
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to  attempt  to  review  dther  the  private  life  or  the  puUic 
acts  of  Tiberius.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  bis  life 
cannot  be  disposed  of  io  a  'cascade  of  eiHgrams' 
(Beesly,  CaHHmt,  Cledius,  amd  Tiheriia,  1x5),  such  as 
compose  the  summary  in  which  Tacitus  gives  his  most 
deliberate  judgment  on  Tiberius  {^Ann.  651). 

Fumeaux,  Annait  of  Tacitm,  voL  i,  Introd.  chap*.  4  and 
8  give*  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence,  with  an  un&voorable 
verdict.  Beesly's  CaHlint,  Clodiut,  and  Ti^trittt  is  a  vigorons 
defence.  Champagny,  Ltt  Cftart,  an  unmeaMired  invective. 
See  also  Boiisier,  L'Offc*itiait  mix  U»  Citmn.  For  the 
chronological  question*  in  connection  with  the  NT.  see  Ransay, 
Wai  Ckrut  bom  at  BtthUhait  t  and  the  aitidei  Chronology, 
LvSANIAS,  QuiRiNius,  etc.  w.  J.  W. 

TIBHATH  (nn;iQ  ;  «€T&Bhxac  [BK],  MiTcBce 
[A],  T&BA&e  [L] :  Pesh.  ieiah),  a  city  of  Hadadezer, 
I  Ch.188.    See  Tebah. 

TIBHI  §  79 ;  see  below  on  meaning  ;  cp  Ass. 

Tabni,  Taini'a,  Rioen.  JUIH,  Tabnith;  OamnUIi 
[BA],  BaBennci  [I']:  Thebni),  b^  Ginath,  a  com- 
petitor with  Omri  fca-  the  throne  of  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Zimri  (t  K.  16ii  /t).  See  Israel,  §  39,  Omi, 
§1- 

Like  so  many  other  successful  adventurers,  including  his  rival 
Omri  (=iImri=JerahineeliX  Tibni  seems  to  have  been  of  Jeiah- 
meeUte  origin.  Hit  name  is  a  gentilic  in  form,  and  probably 
should  be  read  ipx  (Nebajite)  or  •p>aj  (Nebaiothite).  Cp 
I  Ch.  b  15,  where  (m  ihe  original  form  01  the  text ;  see  Shapham} 
Guni  it  a  clan-name  in  the  southern  Gilead  (temp.  Jeroboam  iL). 

TIDAL  \  eipr&A  [EL].  OiAr  [D?  A 

in59],  eAAr*[A]:  Pesh.  idrtl),  '  king  of  Goiim, '  anally 
of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  Hi  9).  Nothing  has  yet  been 
made  out  either  as  to  a  king  called  Tid'al  (or  Tar'al)  or 
as  to  the  '  Gotim '  or  ■  nati<ms '  over  which,  acmrding  to 
MT  and  0,  he  ruled.  The  identification  crfTid'al  with  a 
supposed  andeot  name  in  a  very  late  cuneiform  tablet  is 
in  the  highest  degree  precarious  (see  King,  Letters  tf 
ffammurdii,  1  p.  liii ;  and  cp  Haupt,  note  on  Gen.  II  i  io 
Ball's  Genesis,  Heb.  text,  SBOT).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
thought  that  '  Goiim '  was  a  corruption  of  Guiium,  the 
situation  of  which  district  (see  KoA)  acccvds  well  with 
the  mention  of  '  Goiim '  after  Elam.  It  is  cert«D  (see 
inscription  quoted  by  Rogers,  OutUmes  Bab.  HisL 
10}  that  Gutium  was  early  siibject  to  Babylonian 
influence.  If  'Goiim'  comes  from  'Gutium,'  Tar'al 
(if  we  may  follow  9^-^)  may  ooncnvably  be  a  Baby- 
lonian name.  The  only  word  which  ap(»t)acbes  it. 
however,  seems  to  be  targul,  'rudder'  {Deluge-story, 
97},  which  is  sometimes  a  title  of  the  god  '  Ninib'  (see 
Jensen,  Kosmol.  439).  Btit  'seductive'  as  Rawlinson's 
theory  is,  it  is  too  hasardous  (see  HaL  Rev.  $im.  1S94, 
p.  979)  to  make  g  correspcmd  to  jf  in  (tagamari^ 

and  to  J  in  gij  (  =  gutium?). 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  MT  and  9  ovtectly  represent 
the  original  text.  But  in  the  general  failure  of  critic^  theories 
based  on  thii  assumption,  it  becomes  reasonable  to  suppose  thai 
Tidal  and  the  other  names  in  Gen.  14  i  are  deeply  coirupt, 
that  ^jnn  Tidal)  is  a  corrupt  fragment  of  ^tom*  0***^- 
meel)  and  that  onj  (Goiim)  as  often  bu  the  same  ori^a.  See 
Sodom,  i.  ,       ,  T.VLC 

TZatATH-PILE8EB{1I?tp9n?an,aK.  1619  18«h 

np^B  n^3n.  3K.I67)  or  ragKtt-piinMw  (n;^ 

'^9^^B,  I  Ch.  56  a  Ch.  2830,  Ip^B  ^ifl^,  >  Ch.  6a6). 

S's  'readings  are :  in  a  K.  I&S9,  •Ayo^^cAAaffty  (BAI;  ICr, 
BaXyat^.  [B],  om.  A ;  l«io,  AsAfoA^.  [6];  mra,M»^M>Mrmf  [A]; 


lA] ;  fcYAatf^aAatrofi  [L]  throughout. 

In  the  Zenjirli-Inscripdons  loWi^in  and  -s^SntViri. 
Assyr.  Tukultl4fiUsarra,  'Hlj  help  is  the  son  of 
1  msnama  Jsana.'  ESanu,  'the  house  of  the 
J.  ma  name.  n,ui,itude,'  was  the  name  of  the  temple 
of  Ninip,  who  was  therefore  called  'the  son  of  ESarra.' 
The  strange  form  in  Chronicles  is,  according  to  Kittd 
[Chron.  Heb.  SBOT  68),  'merdy  an  accidental  cor- 
ruption of  a  familiar  name  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chronicler  ot  of  his  Midrashic  source.' 
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The  biHical  TigUth-pileser  was  the  third  of  the 
Assynan  kings  of  that  name,  and  came  to  the  throne 
4.  Poulbl*  '°  Nothing  is  kpown  of  his 

Mtgfa.  o"£i°  parentage,  but  as  he  is  called 
in  tlie  Babjdonian  Canon  Pulu  (PuL,  a  K. 
I619.  etc.),  it  u  thought  that  he  was  not  of  royal  nwe, 
but  was  probably  a  geno^  under  ASur-nirari,  his  pre- 
decessor,  and  that  he  called  himself  Tiglath-pileser  on 
OHning  to  the  throne  on  account  of  the  renown  attaching 
to  this  royal  name. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  history  of  his  reign  are  the 
inscribed  slabs  found  In  the  resnains  of  lus  palace  at 

5  SmireM  of  '"^  **°  tablets  which  appear 
hlatnrT  and  ^™  hem  cofHed  from  records  on 
'"**^'^f          stone  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the 

slabs.  With  regard  lo  the  latter,  several 
of  them  are  only  known  from  squeezes  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  also  the  clay  tablets  referring  to  his  reign 
are  preserved.  The  chronology  of  bis  reign  has  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  hf  the  Eponym  Canon  with 
historical  references  {/CB 1  jia^ij),  from  wfaicA  it  appears 
that  he  mounted  the  throne  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
lyyar  (April-May)  of  the  year  745  B.C.,  as  successor  to 
Asur>nirari(II.) ,  in  the  last  year  of  whose  reign  there  was 
a  rising  in  Calah ;  not  improbably  Tiglath-pileser  seized 
this  opportunity  to  assume  the  SQprema  power.  Whether 
the  foct  that  the  Eponym  for  the  next  year  was  the 
governor  of  Calah  supports  this  supposition  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

The  first  campaign  of  this  king,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  of  his  accession,  is  staled  to  have  betm  '  inlo 
.  — .  ,       J  the  midst  of  the  riven ' — i.  *. , '  to  Baby- 
SiMdmL  ''^^  was.  not  so  much 

Tbm  AnuSan      ©o^quw       country  as  to  break  the 
trlbM.       excessive  and  dangerous  power  of  the 

Aramaean  tribes.  In  this  he  was  fully 
successful,  and  the  Bat^lonians  themselves,  who  suffered 
from  the  tribes  in  question,  thankfully  acknowledged  his 
suzerainty.  *  Owing  to  this  success,  he  seems  to  have 
assumed,  from  the  first,  the  title  of  '  king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.' 

The  next  year  (744  B.C.)  Tiglath-pUeser  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mountainous  district  on  the  E.  of 

6  HamrL  ■^^'y"*-  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  who  had 

always  been  troublesome  to  the  Assyrian 
kings.  This  distria,  which  was  called  Namri  (cp 
ZiMRi  ii. ),  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  annexing  a 
portion  of  it  to  Assyria. 

In  743  B.C.  affitirs  ia  theW.  claimed  his  attention. 
The  state  of  which  Akfad     v. )  was  the  capital,  sup- 

-  -  ported,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  king  of 

KiiilS^  IL'^"  (AHARAT),  seems  to  ^ve  thrown 
'  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  it  had  to  be  re- 
duced again  to  submission.  This  probaUy  gave  an 
opportuni^  jto  Sar-durri,  king  of  Urartu,  to  march 
towards  Assyria.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  put  off 
the  stit^ection  of  Arpad,  and  proceed  agidnst  the  northern 
foe,  who  was  completely  defeated.  In  74a  operations 
against  Arpad  were  resumed,  and  in  741  (to  judge  from 
the  Eponym-list)  the  city  was  taken,  though  the  Assyrian 
army  remained  in  the  same  district  in  740  B.C.  One 
result  was  the  annexation  of  Unki  (identified  1^  Tom- 
kins  t  with  'Am^),  a  district  which  had  already  fUt  the 
Assyrian  might 

In  739  B.  c  Tiglath-pileser  carried  on  war  in  Ulluba, 
on  the  N. ,  taking  several  cities  and  founding  another, 
which  he  called  ASur-ildia  ( '  A5ur  has  presented ' ).  It 
was  apparently  during  this  period  that  the  Assyrian 
subject-states  in  Syria  and  northern  Phoenicia  rebelled. 
The  operations  into  which  the  As5]Tians  were  thus  led 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  KullanI— (according  to  P. 
Rost).  the  Calno  (f.v.)  of  Is.  IO9*  (738  B.C.). 

1  'GcograpbyofNofthnn  Syria' in  £(7X8  &  For  the  extent 
of  Unki  see  Rost,  Tiglath-MUitr,  1  p.  xxi,  n.  i. 

3  With  r»aid  to  the  identification  there  given,  it  inay  be 
noted  that  Kulkai  would  Mem  from  H'^/ii.Me«tobe  one  of 
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The  question  now  arises  whether  Azriau  or  Izriau 
(Rost) — i.t.t  Atariah  of  Judah — came  into  toticb  with 
_  Tiglath-pileser  on  this  occasion.    It  must 

.  ABnao.  ^  confessed  that  the  frequent  mention  of 
bis  name  in  the  exceedingly  mutilated  portion  of  the 
annals  which  seem  to  refer  to  this  period  gives  Tiele 
justification  for  replying  in  the  affirmative  (BAG  930/ ; 
on  the  whole  question,  however,  see  Uzziah).  All 
the  princes  of  middle  and  northern  Syria  now  submitted 
and  paid  tribute,  including  Rasunnu  (see  Rezin)  of 
Damascus,  Menihimme(Memthem)of  Samaria,  I^irummu 
(Hiram)  of  Tjrre,  and  cthen,  including  Zabita  queen  of 
Arabia  (see  Orkb  and  Zeeb).  There  is  no  statement, 
so  far  as  the  texts  are  presoved,  that  the  Assyrian  king 
penetrated  as  br  S.  as  Samaria,  but  the  fact  that  be 
received  tribute  from  that  country  (cp  9  K.  1619^)  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  he  at  least  threatened  it,  and 
had  to  be  bought  off  (see  Menahem).  The  policy  of 
deportatioD  was  on  this  occasion  resorted  to  extensii^y. 

The  following  year  (737  b.c.)  the  state  of  aflUrs  on 
the  E.  called  the  Assyrian  king  to  Media  (mAt  Madia) 

8  Media  ""^  district,  where  he  set  up  images 
and  Urartn.  °^  ''''"self,  and  peace  again  reigned — at 
least,  as  far  as  the  Assyrians  were  con- 
cerned. This  left  Tiglath-pileser  free  to  march,  in 
736  B.C:,  to  the  foot  dt  the  Nal  mdunUuns,  on  the  N. 
of  Assyria,  where  he  took  a  large  number  of  cities,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Urarfn,  whidh.  in  the  following  year  (735),  he  pro- 
ceed^ to  carry  out.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Sar- 
durri's  capital,  XumSpA,  and  though,  on  accoimt  of  its 
naturally  advantageous  position  on  the  lake  Van,  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  city,  be  nevertbetess  broke  the 
power  cS  the  kingdom  of  Urarfu  for  many  years  to 
come. 

For  the  year  734  B.C.  the  Epon]rm-]ist  has  this  entry : 
'totheland  PiliSta' — i.e.,  'to  Philistia.'    Schrader  in 

a  PhUIaUa.  i^^^  ^*^)'         consequence  of 

*■  IVA/iis.Ji-  I.  11^,  considered  this  to 
involve  a  campaign  against  Judah,  Samaria,  Phoenicia, 
etc.  Rost,  however,  thinks  differently,  contending  that 
the  mere  reception  of  tribute  from  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  JVA/.  Ipc.  fit,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
the  references  to  the  southern  districts.  As,  however, 
the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser,  where  they  speak  of 
relations  with  Judah,  have  no  date  (the  text  being 
defective  at  the  important  points),  he  follows  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Ep«iym-list,  which  makes  Philistia  {i.e., 
the  small  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean)  the 
chief  otgect  of  the  campaign.  In  proceeding  thither, 
Tiglath-pileser,  like  the  Assyrian  kings  in  general, 
would  take  the  coast-road  from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of 
the  city  which  was  first  threatened  is  broken  away,  but 
Rost  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Ashdod  or  Ekron.  Its 
prince  bought  bis  reinstatement  only  by  means  of  heavy 
tribute.  It  was  ^^nAnu  of  Gaza,  howsver,  who  was  to 
all  appearance  more  especially  aimed  at  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and,  feeling  this,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
refuge  in  Egypt.  >  Gaza  then  felt  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Assyrians ;  its  treasure  and  its  gods  were  carritd  away, 
the  worship  of  ASur  was  introduced,  and  the  royal 
throne  and  image  set  up  in  the  palaoe  of  ^anAntL 

The  entry  for  733  and  73a  B.C.  is  'to  the  land  of 
Diniajka' — i.e.,  Aram-Damascus.    No  doubt  it  was 

10  Abax.  king's  plan  to  subjugate  the 

'  states  of  the  W.,  but  he  was  also  induced 

to  make  this  campaign  by  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  of  Judah 
for  help  against  Rezin  and  Pekah.  The  appeal  was 
supported  by  the  sending  of  gifts  in  acknowledgmmt  of 
vassalage.  It  would  seem  tittt  the  allied  kings  despaired 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  and  retreated 
to  their  own  territories.    They  thus  played  into  the 

tbe  towns  alDnc  the  Tanitis,  implying  an  extemion  of  opentions 
in  that  cUicctioa. 

t  For  another  view  see  WL  Stmtri,  10  34^,  and  cp  Isaiah, 
Book  or,  |  »,  n.  i ;  Hizkaim,  |  at. 
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bands  of  Tiglath-pileser,  who  may  pcrbapc  refer  to  this 
in  his  annals  (11 997/.)  as  follows : — 

'  In  my  former  expedidotu,  I  had  couotad  (m  moiO  all  tb" 
diiei  (fd  Pekah)  and  bad  earned  off  hn  ...  ami  Its  fatMok 
SamariB  alooe  .  .  .  tbeir  king  .  .  .' 

Host  complete*  the  last  phrate  '(tiMr  Overthrew  PekahX  thew 
king,'  which  t*  not  impoasible,  ana  ii  rappoRcd  bjr  hli  rsviiad 
text  of  WAI S 10,  no.  3,  ViA 

Previously  to  this,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
king  paid  a  visit  to  the  Phoeoiciao  states  to  assure 
himself  of  their  fidelity,  and  on  this  occasion 
U.  JWBB.  annettd  wide  tracu  of  Israel, 

indnding  'all  the  land  of  Naphtali'  {a  K.16>9)-  No 
reference  to  this,  however,  occurs  in  his  inscriptions 
(though,  perhaps,  as  Hommel  suggesu,  the  -li  of  I7 
of  WA/S,  pL  10,  no.  a  may  be  the  end  of  that  word, 
for  the  preceding  line  refers  to  Itit-^iunria  or  Israel). 
Rezin  of  Damascus  boldly  rewsted  the  invader,  but 
on  this  occasion  fortune  deserted  the  Aranueans ; 
Retio  took  to  flight,  and  fortified  himself  in  Damascus. 
A  siege  of  the  city  followed,  during  which  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  completely  devastated.  A  suc- 
cessful expedition  was  also  made  against  Samsi,  queen 
of  N.  Arabia,  which  led  to  the  submission  of  other 
tribes  of  that  r^on,  as  far  as  Sa  ba  (Yemen).  Damascus 
itself  fell  at  the  end  of  7398.0.;  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  as  an  independent  state.  The  fate  of  Rezin 
isrdatedinaK.169.  See  Damascus,  9§  10/ ;  Rezin. 

The  relattons  of  Hoshea,  who  seized  the  crown  of 
Israel,  to  Tiglath-pileser  are  treated  elsewhere  (see 

!«.  laraal  ^^^^         against  Assyria 

uid^a  now  claims  our  attention,  namely  Mi- 
.^!!£v2!!!i  -tinUofAshkelon,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Metoina  of  Tjn.  According  to  Rost, 
the  Assyrian  statement  is>  that  Mitinti 
went  mad  on  realising  that  he  might  soon  have  to  share 
the  fote  of  Rezin.  His  son  Rflkipti  now  mounted  the 
tbrooe  on  account,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  father's 
mental  state,  and  hastened  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  by  means  of  tribute  and  gifts. 
Tiglath-iHleser  now  sent  his  rab-sakft  (see  Rab-shakbh) 
apunst  Metenna  of  Tyre,  who,  finding  no  other  course 
feasiUe,  dedded  to  siUimit  and  pay  tribute.  The  rab- 
sakft  was  also  successful  in  bringing  about  the  submis- 
sion of  Uasstirmi,  chief  of  Tabol,  who,  however,  was 
deposed,  and  a  man  named  Hulll  set  in  his  place. 

To  all  appearance,  aflairs  in  the  W.  had  reached  a 
satisfactory  settlement  for  the  Assyrians.  Leaving  that 
ia  fttu»-Miim- '^"'"'^  B  Tiglath-pileser 

I    w^r^  found  trouble  awaiting  him  in  the 

in  BaoyiOB.  foUomag  year  in  Babylon,  owing  to 
the  restlessness  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Aramaeans. 
Nabonassar  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Nabd- 
nadin-z£ri,  who  was  killed  after  a  rdgn  of  two  years. 
His  murderer,  Nabft-inm-ukln,  made  himsdf  king,  but 
was  deposed  after  rather  more  than  two  months'  rule  by 
the  Chaldsean  prince  Ukln-z£r  (Chiniiros)  of  Blt- 
Amukk&nL  At  this  period,  the  Babylonians  proper  had 
but  little  love  for  the  dominion  of  the  rough  Cbaldseans, 
and  probably  encouraged  an  Assyrian  intervention  in 
order  to  get  release  from  a  thoroughly  dbtasieful  rule. 
Tiglath-pileser  therefore  entered  Batq^kmia,  and  besieged 
UMn-zte  in  bis  capital  Sapia,  but  without  result  He 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  other  tribes,  however,  and 
carried  Zakiru,  prince  of  BIt-sa'alli,  into  captivity. 
According  to  the  Eponjrm  Canon,  the  Assyrian  king 
did  not  engage  in  any  campaign  in  730,  but  remained 
at  home  '  in  the  land. '  Apparently  his  army  continued 
the  siege  of  Sapia,  which  fell  in  the  following  year. 
The  result  was,  that  Ukln-z£r  lost  his  throne,  and  the 
other  Cbaldcean  chiefs  submitted,  indutUng  Merodach- 
BALADAN  (f.v.).  prince  of  the  land  ctf  T&mtim('the 
sea-coast').  TigkUh-pileser  could  now  celebrate  one  of 
his  greatest  triumphs.  He  proceeded  to  Babylonia  as 
the  saviour  of  his  people,  and  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  king :  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  on  at 
1  The  preceding  pamge  is  vwy  defective. 
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least  one  contract -tablet,  he  is  called  Tukulti-&pil- 
titarra.  (This  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  wbeths 
Pin.[f.tr.]  was  his  of&cial  name  at  Babylon,  or  not.) 

The  next  year  (738  &C.)  found  the  Ichig  agiuo  in 
Babylonia,  poforming  the  ceremcmy  of  *  taking  the  hand 
14.  T.»»t  Man         ■'  ""^^^  would  thus  seem  to  have 

aiid^Mtt^  ^'""^  *  y^'^y  ^°^y  f™"       who  claimed 

Canon  mentions  the  name  of  a  city,  wbicb  may  be  Dir ; 
it  may  be  surmised  that  a  rebeUion  had  taken  place 
there.  It  is  probably  to  this  city  that  the  entry  In  the 
same  document  with  regard  to  the  expedition  of  727 
B.C.  refos ;  after  which  it  is  stated  that  Shalroaneser  set 
himself  on  the  throne.  The  death  of  Tiglath-pileser.  as 
we  learn  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  took  place  in 
the  month  Tebet,  thus  closing  a  reign,  than  which  none 
was  more  glorious  for  Assyria  or  more  fatefiil  for  Isiad. 

Taming  now  to  other  signs  of  progress,  we  itote  that 
the  material  prosperity  of  Assyria  was  well  maintained, 
Rnllill  M  ^'^^  can  see  from  the  extant  scai^ 
***  lures  of  the  period  that  Assyrian  art, 
too,  had  not  declined.  When  at  home,  the  king  seems 
to  have  generally  resided  in  Calah,  but  also  in  Nineveh. 
Being  more  of  a  warrior  than  a  builder,  he  apparently 
contented  himself  with  rebuilding  and  changing  tte 
great  central  palace  at  Calah,  wlUcb  bad  been  founded 
bf  his  predecessor  Shatmaneaer  II.,  copying  the  Hitlite 
style,  and  adorning  it  with  the  objects  sent  as  tribute 
by  Hittite  and  Chaldsean  princes.'  Unfortunately,  this 
building  was  for  the  most  part  demolished  by  Esar- 
haddon,  so  that  the  sculptures  and  inscriptioiu  were 
pardy  destroyed,  partly  mutilated.  This,  added  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  has  deprived  w  of  much  vahiable 
material,  rendering  the  records  of  Tigkuh-pileser  very 
fragmentary.  Happily  the  order  of  his  campaigns 
is  well  preserved  by  the  Kptmym  Canon  with  historical 
references,  though  the  meagreness  of  the  entries  leaves 
one  or  two  points  still  uncertain. 

[Aa  in  the  COM  of  the  aniclet  Sakgom  and  SxNNACMaaiB.  it 
is  necnaory  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  haw  of  the  ordinaiy 
tepretentauon  of  the  history  of  Israel  needs  to  be  tested  afreali 
by  textual  criticism,  and  that  one  result  of  thb  is  thai  the  in- 
fluenca  of  the  N.  Arabian  neiEhbotin  of  Palexiiie  b  seen  to 
have  been  at  least  u  strongly  felt  as  that  of  Auyria.  In  Pao- 
rHKT,  I  3j,  it  it  shown  that  the  captinty  foretold  bv  Amos  *u 
most  proDably  a  N.  Arabian  one,  and  tne  region  irtiici  «nui  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  invauon  was  that  part  of  the  Negcb  whidi 
was  in  Isiaelitisb  occupation.  Similany  in  S  K.  1&  ao  it  is  not 
the  Assyrian  king  commonly  called  Ti^th-pileser,  but  Jetafa- 
meel  king  of  Ash^ur  in  N.  Arabia  who  carries  away  captive  tlie 
people  olcertain  places  and  districts,  which  place*  and  districts 
are  not  in  M.  Israel,  but  in  the  Israelitish  Ncgeh.  The  aitkal 
proof  of  this  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  cntitdy  clean 
up  the  mystery  of  the  three  namea,  Put,  Tiglaib-pileser,  'Tilgatb. 
pilneier.    See  Crii.  SrA.—r.K.c] 

Ron,  K*iUckriftUxtt  Tiglat-PiUien  IJl,  (1893);  G.  SmLih. 
At^jrria  (Amcitmt  Hiitary  Jr»m   tkt  Mmmme'iU\  74^-; 

Rogers, /fr«y.  of  Bah.  atid  At*.  St04-i3B; 
16.  BlbUoamillV-  Mardter-DcUtzKb,  Gttck.  ivw  >. 

Aft.  1777?  (1891);  Hommel.  CA.^  648^- 
(1885);  Sdiradw,  *Zsa  Kritflc  d.  liwdir.  Tiglat-PUcaets  fl.' 
(AW.  Pr.  Ak»d.  dtr  Wia.  sBSi);  COT\*nff-  ^ff-' 
voT  a.  T.  C.  P. 

TIQBIB  b^)'  G«n-  2u  RV^.  Dan.  IO4  RV^; 

EV  HlDDBKEL  (q.V.\ 

TIKVAH  (njpn  '  hope.'  %  74 ;  OeKOYC  [AL3--i.#., 

Tekoa). 

I.  FaiherofSHALU»i(a),aK.9Si4(«tMMic»[B],-«MaM[AD. 

Cp  TlKVATK. 

9.  Father  of  Tamazuh,  Ezra  10  is  ((Amm  [B*]);  in  lEid. 
014  he  is  caUMlTHaoCAMus,  RV  THoCAMtn  (JMarav  [B)  8bt. 

TIKVATH,  RV  TokhATH  (Hnpin.  Kt.;  nn^pi, 

Icre),  father  of  Shallum  (s),  s  Ch.  M  »  (KafcvoA  [B],  «axoM# 
(A),  #fnM  [LOl    See  Tikvak. 

mE.  (i)  For  r\\^.  mmih.  ttAinOoc  (EKk. 
4itXMaB*iae.  (a)  For  a^p^iat  (Lk.  6 19),  see  House,  1 4. 


1  Accorrling  to  Frd.  Delitnch,  howew,  the  palaoe  baih  Iqr 
TwUth-pileser  III.  was  on  the  W.  side  «  the  gicat  tenace  « 
Cabh,  beside  that  of  Sbahnaneser  I. 
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mOATH-PZLNEBEK  (199^^9  ^^71),  x  Ch. 
&6a6  sOl^Ski.  See  TiGLATH-PiL£SBR  (with  ap- 
peadix), 

rwomifh^R.  Kt.  \\b\n;  iniun  [b].  oiAun  [a]. 

6uAeiM  [L])'       *^  Shimok  a  Judahite  ( i  Ch.  4  aof). 

TDUEOB  <TIM&IOC  [Ti.  WH]),  Mk.  IO46  RV. 
AV  Tbnnu.   See  Bartim/bus. 

TnOBSL  (>|K  /^),  Ex.  I690,  etc.  Cp  Tabbet, 
end  see  Music,  |  3(1). 

See  Chsonoloot;  also  Dat,  Month, 
Week,  Yeai. 

Tmsa,  OB8EBVBB  OF  (U^).  DLI810.  etc 
See  DinNATiOM.  3  (3). 

TIMNA  (V3tpn,  V^n,  8  54  :  B&mna  [BADEL])  in 
Geo.  SS  i>  lanks  as  the  concubine  of  £li[rfiaz  b.  Eteu 
and  mother  of  Amalek ;  but  in  i  Ch.  I36  Timna  and 
Amaldc  are  among  the  M«u  of  Eliphaz  (»  0^ ;  buttf*. 
Kol  r^i  0afu>a  a/ui\ijK  ;  0^  ffofwa  8i  if  waMMxii  tXi^f 
treKtv  aMj  rif  a/ioXirx).  Tirana  appears,  however,  as 
the  sister  of  Lotan  b.  Seir  (see  Ixn]  in  Gen.  S6m  i  Ch. 
1»  (cu\a9  Koi  vafiMO.  [B],  d&\^  ik  Xarar  $aftn  [A], 
Kol  d.\.9.  [L]) ;  and  as  an  Edomite  phylan^  or  rather 
dan  in  Gen.  8840  x  Ch.  Isi  {fiaiiuw  [B],  9aima  [A] ; 
in  Gen.  EV,  against  rule,  gives  TiifKAH}. 

TlwM  iBoonmandM  an  not  ■nipri^nc  (im  GamtauwiES, 
tA  Perii^i,  howwer,  Gonlwl  it  tight  in  tnppomf  that  Gen. 
iSia«  (Timna  a  coocobine)  is  a  lucr  intntion  m  P.  Cp 
AMALnc,t4. 

TnoTAB  [n^  i  BdMNi.  IB.\L];  abo  ni^n. 

Josh.  1043  }udg.  14i  1  s  ;         '  allotted  portion*). 

I.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  in  the  same 
group  with  Maon  and  Carrael  (Jcsh.  1657 ;  OcLfwaSa 
[B]),  and  therefore  not  to  be  identified  with  Tiinek  or 
TUnah,  4  h.  W.  of  Bethldtem.  There  must  have 
beat  a  TImnah  SE.  of  Hebron.  Most  sdiolars  have 
supposed  this  ptace  to  be  intended  in  Gen.  8813-14 
(9su/tro  [A]  in  v.  la ;  tfo/vw  [L]  in  v.  14),  but 
the  emended  reading  of  the  first  place-name  in  v.  14 
{see  Tappuah.  i)  favours  the  view  that  the  Timnah 
(see  below,  9)  of  Josh.  ISioJudg.  14t  is  meant.  The 
gentilic  of  this  Hmnah,  '  Timni,'  seems  to  occur,  mis* 
vrritlen  as  Tembhi  {q.v. ),  or  Tlm^ni,  in  i  Ch.  46. 

3.  (AV  Tinmath,  and  once.  Josh.  1843,  Thiu- 
NATHAH,  where  S  varies  as  in  15  57  [see  above].  In 
Judg.  9a/i»9a  [BAL].  The  gentlUe  tfa/mt  [B], 
BaitroBmum  [AL],  Tiltmite,  Judg.  156.)  A  place  on 
the  northern   frontier  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  to,  where 

0  has  X^a  [BL],  M  rlnw  [A]),  assigned  to 
Dan  in  Josh.  19  43,  but  according  to  Judg.  14  in- 
haUted  nulistines  in  the  pre- regal  period.  The 
latter  Darrative  describes  most  graphically  an  occasion 
on  which  Samson  'went  down  to  Timnah'  (Judg.  14i) 
from  Zorah.  The  Cbrooidflr  includes  it  among  the 
cities  taken  from  Ahaz  by  the  PluUstines  (3  Ch.  28 18  ; 
ora.  0°),  and  the  contemporary  evidence  of  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  *  Prism-inscription '  f. )  records 
that  king's  capture  of  Tamna  after  the  battle  of  Altaku 
before  he  laid  si^  to  Amkaruna  or  EkrotL  Timnah 
is  now  represented  by  the  village  of  7V^««I,  on  the  S. 
^  of  the  Wady  ^r,  a  m.  W.  of 'Ain  Shems  (Beth- 
•hemesh)  and  a  little  fiuther  to  the  SW.  of  Sar'ah 
(Zorah).  The  site,  however,  has  been  robbed  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  ruins  by  the  builders  of  a  neighbouring 
village  (Gu^n,  Jud.  Zy> f.  \.    But  cp  Zorah. 

3.  A  third  Timnah  (possibly  the  same  as  Tiknath- 
KESEs)  may  be  rect^ised  in  the  Thamnatha  of 

1  Maca  850  (on  the  readings,  see  nsATHON),  wfaidi 
was  one  of  the  Judsean  dttes  fixtified  by  Bacchides.  It 
is  doubtless  the  Tharana  mentioned  by  Josephus  {BJ 
iil  8s)  and  Pliny  (HNv.  I470)  as  giving  name  to  one 
of  the  toparchies  (the  Thamnitica)  of  Judaea,  and  in- 
correctly described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (052803 
1566}  as  being  in  the  district  of  Lydda  on  the  road  to 
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Jerusalem.  The  topographical  notices  in  Jos.  BJ  iv.  81 
confirm  the  view  that  this  Timnah  or  Thamna  is  the 
northern  TihieA,  a  village  about  xo  m.  NW.  ot  Bethd, 
vrith  extensive  ruins  which  have  been  described  at 
length  by  GuArin  {Sam.  289^).  Cp  Clermont  Gan- 
nean,  PBFQ,  1875,  p^  X69;  SdiOrer,  GfYSisB. 

TIKHATH-HEBES  (DHTI  DJOR,  as  if  '  Portion  of 

the  Sun,*  tee  Naubs,  I  9s ;  Judg-  8  9  kftuvAMtr  [BL], 
«afim«af-«Mv  (AJ,  also  called  in  josh.  10  50  2430  Tlmnatb- 
nrab  \^  n}on ;  fa^o/ix-^  (Bi,  9a^vaa<ipt.\  [S^ 

fa^refao^  [A],  4afu«0Mrap  [L]  in  ID  50 ;  faiiratfaauxa^  [B], 
«af(PM«Xf  [Al.  lU  in  24  30). 

A  looility  '  in  Mt.  Ephraim  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Mt.  Gaask  '  {q.v. ).  According  to  the  book  of  Joshua 
it  was  assigned  to  Joshua  at  his  own  request ;  he 
fortified  the  city,  dwelt  there,  and  was  buried  there. 
The  place  has  been  identified  with  the  modem  Tihtuh 
(see  'Timnah,  3),  where,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  hilt  to 
the  S. ,  are  some  remarkable  tombs  described  by  GuMn 
{Sam.  289-104).  This,  however,  assumes  that  there  b 
only  one  Ephiaim,  whereas  the  probability  is  that  there 
was  a  second  Ephraim  ( =  Jerahmcel)  in  the  Negeb. 

The  altemative  identificntioa  with  Kefr  f^ftrith  (a  small 
village  NE.  of  Tibnch),  propo*ed  by  Ccmder,  hu  only  the 
support  of  a  late  Jewish  and  Moslem  medueval  tradition  (see 
ZDPy2  iiff.^  igs  ^>  and  cp  Golddher,  PEFQ,  1879,  pp. 
^^iff-'i-    It  also  implies  the  correctnese  of  'ftrrt,  whereas  Jowi. 

ves  -terui,  which  la  hardly  to  be  treatod  as  a  de&trmtt 
metathesis  (10  Uoorc). 

But  posnUy  cnn  (wbeooo  by  error  m^j^ooows  fima  'Vip  iL^.f 
■mtt'M  (dik  abo  accounts  best  fcr' Mount  Hens'),  TUt  wtU 
becoroo  sdll  more  probable  if  'Nun'  in  'Joshua  son  of  Nun' 
should  really  be  N^ishocl  (apparently  a  Rehobothite  or  Jeral>- 
meelite  name).  Joshua  surely  represents  a  clan  of  (he  Negeb ; 
■eeJoSHUA.  ItualmiinportantthatElemmriOTiof Aaron(appar- 
entlyaluiismaoofJoshua),issaid  to  have  been  buried  in  Gibeath- 
ptnehas,  'which  was  given  him  [omit  U3l  in  Mt  Ephiaini,'  for 
p^ni^tu  is  not  improb^ly  another  corruption  of  Jeraluna'eL 
See  Phimxhas.  T.  k1  C: 

TmOH  (timoJN  [Ti.  WH]),  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  (Acts  6  s).  He  has  a  Greek  name  and  was 
perhaps  a  Hellenist  Traditions  contained  in  Pseudo- 
Dorotfaeus  and  Psendo-Hippolytus  make  him  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Aralna,  and  according  to  the  iatxaa  he 
suSeted  martyrdom  by  burning  at  the  hands  of  the 
heathen. 

TiM0TH£U8  (timoBcoc  [AKV]}-  i-  An  'Am- 
monite' leader  ;  whether  an  Ammonite  with  a  Greek 
name,  or  a  Greek  who  had  been  put  by  the  Syrian 
general  in  command  of  the  Ammonites  is  unknown. 
He  was  defeated  on  various  occa^ons  by  Judas  the 
Maccabee ;  first  in  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Jazer,  and  again  in  that  which 
included  the  battles  fA  Dathema  and  Raphon  and 
the  relief  of  Bosora,  Bosor,  Alema,  Casphw,  Maked 
and  Carnaim  (i  Mace.  66-13  34-44).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned in  a  Mace  630  33  83  IO34  33  37  123  10  18-91  24, 
where  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Western  Palestine  and 
a  chronology  implied  which  has  suggested  to  many 
scholars  that  a  difierent  person  must  be  intended.  The 
most  probaMeexptanatian  of  the  discrepancies,  however, 
is  that  suggested  under  Macxabbks  (Second),  %  a,  3  ; 
col.  3870  middle,  coL  9871,  viz.,  the  inadeqtiacy  of  tihe 
sources,  and  the  imcritical  character  of  the  compiler,  of 
that  book. 

a.  See  Timothy. 

TIHOTHT 

Bbthplace,  etc.  (I  i)  Joumeyi  (H  3-5). 

CiicuiDciMon  (I  sX  An»utbM?({6). 
TradltioBi  Q  7X 
This  HeUenistic  name  (see  TiMOTRBirs)  is  in  the 
NT  (TiMoeeoc  [Ti.WHJ)  borne  by  one  of  Paul's 
younger  companions  who  was  connected  with,  and 
probably  bcMTi  at,  Lystra  (§  3)  in  Lycaonia,  where  the 
apostle  first  came  across  him. 
In  Acts  10 1  iit!  is  epexegetic  of  xat  tic  Ailvrpav,  and  the  text 

1  For  a  parallel  q>  Sll  hi  a>3)t  Sib  which  anqr  represent  Vsui ; 
we  Tbl-abib. 
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of  SOf  U  too  Kcure  to  jtutify  tmy  ■Itention  iriiich  (Gaius,  a) 
would  connect  A«f>^at«f  with  TiiiMMt,  identifying  this  Guu> 
with  the  Maoidonuui  of  the  nm*  coouoon  mum  (1B«9)  from 
wbom  in  aJl  likelihood  ibecjHtlMt  tktffimivi  iao^renljr  intended 
to  dittingubh  him.  Cp  Holwmwm,  PtMUraOr^fk,  6s  / 
(iBSo). 

The  diminished  strictness  of  local  Judaism  (Phktgia, 
I  3)  is  betniTed  by  two  features  in  the  Ljstran  bouse- 

■iwi  fcwiiw  motber  bad  married  a  pagan, 

and  their  son  was  allowed  to  reach  man- 
hood imdrcumcised.  His  father,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, died  during  the  boy's  early  years  ;  this  is 
corroborated  at  any  rate  by  the  absence  of  all  reference 
to  him  as  well  as  by  the  strong  influence  assigned  in 
reliable  tradition  to  the  lad's  mother  (EDUCATION,  \  5) 
■od  (matermd?)  grandmother,  even  though  we  hesitate 
to  lay  stress  on  sU^t  textual  evidotce  for  Eunice's 
widowhood  {Actaldi,  add  xl^t  35  :  x-  '^'^^  'lovVo^st. 
gig.  ftr),  or  even  on  the  tense  of  iiTT^^n  (fuerat. 
Acts  16  3  ;  ^(if)x«  would  have  been  tised,  bad  be  been 
alive  [Blassj).  Whether  her  busbAnd  was  among  '  the 
men  that  worship  God '  (o-e^dmow  rir  Bfip)  or  not, 
Eunice  (ActslSi.  cp  v.  15)  seems  to  have  become  a 
Christian  at  Paul's  first  visit  to  .Lysira  (Aetsl46  / 
•o-m).  Later  notices,  embodying  a  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect,  indicate  that  her  mother 
Lois  bad  assisted  her  to  train '  the  lad  in  the  knowledge 
and  piety  of  the  OT  previous  to  their  joint  conversion 
(a  Tim.  I5  814/..  cp  I  Tim.  64) ;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  their  influeiKe  subsequently  brought  Timothy  over 
to  the  new  fsith  some  time  before  the  rettun  of  Paul  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  later.  Passages  like  i  Cor.417 
(contrast  v.  15),  aTim.  2i,  etc.,  refer  to  kinship  dl 
spirit,  and  Phil.  2  33  expressly  identifies  Timothy's 
'genuine  sonship'  with  his  Icq^  service  to  Paul,  not 
with  spiritual  parentage.  At  any  rate  bis  intimate 
connection  with  Paul  dates  &om  the  latter's  second  tour 
with  Silas,  when  be  found  tbe  young  Lystran  not  a 
neophyte  bat  a  full  member  (^9irn^)  of  tbe  local 
church. 

The  allusion  in  9  Tim.  S 10  /.  (a  cenuine  fngnwnt)  umply 
meaiu  <Lk.  1 3)  acquMnUnce  with  the  f«ct*  and  experiences 
nairated — an  acquaintance  involving  moral  imitation  Tim. 
4  a}— and  does  not  im|riy  chat  Timothy  accompanied  Paul  on  the 
journey  described  in  Acts  IS  14.1430.  In  this  flight,  according 
to  Act»  Pfiri  tt  Pmmti,  etc  (ed.  Upa.  iSgi,  pp.  i3S70>  P^ul  U 
accompanied  bv  Demas  and  Hennt^enei  b  xaAjcnft,  vwoKpimmi 
ytlt*¥rtr,  m1  J^ibwdprnw  rbr  TlaSKtf  wt  Ayaawret  awi4r. 

The  language  of  Acul6i  («1»m>,  cp  lie  fiar  IO17 
IS7}  is  intended  to  denote  a  remarkable  and  happy 
».  otraHMi  *P'*ode  in  the  tour  (cp  Hort,  Ckrisiian 

rfS^^'^"^'"'  seemed  providential. 

that  anotho*  youth  was  found  willing  and 
fit  to  join  Paul's  company  and  enterprise,  after  the 
defection  of  John  Mark  and  Barnabas.  Characteristic- 
ally (cp  S3  10m  23i>)  an  excellent  reputation  is  sii^led 
out  as  one  essential  feature  in  bis  moral  equipment ; 
ActslSa  suggests  also,  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply,  that  he  had  already  preached  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. However,  as  his  father's  nationality  was 
notorious  in  the  locality,  Paul  had  him  circumcised. 
He  carried  out  this  long-deferred  rite  upon  the  eve  of 
proceeding  iartber  on  a  tour  among  the  Phrygian 
churches  with  their  Jewish  surroundings  and  partially 
Jewish  atmosphere,  his  ot^ect  being  to  prevent  people 
taking  needless  offence  either  at  Timothy's  connection 
with  Paul  or  at  his  entrance  into  Jewish  circles. 

ActslOjii  is  often  token  as  an  editorial  gloss  U^.,  Clemen, 
TOngsi,  Hilgcnfdd,  and  W«ndl]L  and  on  diflTerent  lines  the 
Uat-naiaed  critic  and  McGiffim  {A^tMie  Agt,  aja-aj*)  have 
attempted  to  axplaia  Iho  whole  passage  as  the  papular  and 
later  misstatement  of  an  actual  &cE,  in  opposition  to  the 
denunant  view  (cp  Acts,  H  4.  7)  which— apart  from  minor 


1  As  the  nearest  synagogue  was  at  Iconium,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  child  devolved  on  Eunice,  who  probably 


con. 
ion 


down  to  the  Flood,  and  Lev.  l-B  (Ed«tsb«m,  Skttjttt  ff  /twith 
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variatiotis—generally  r^ards  the  story  as  an  invmtioa  of  the 
author,  btroduced  in  order  to  illustrate  what  be  conceived  was 
or  should  have  been  Paul's  dcTerential  and  conciliatoTy  attitude 
towardsIew]sh.Cbristian_  scruples.  But  tbe  existence  of  a 
Strong  llniothy-tradition  in  the  later  diurch  makes  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  strange  story  like  this  could  be  spread  001  luig 
after  Timothy's  death,  if  it  did  not  correspond  to  fact.  And 

KycbologioJ  reasons  can  be  adduced  which  render  tbe  tiadirioa 
rif  acceptable  <ct>  Reftan,  S.  PatU,  115,  313 ;  Hort,  Jad. 
CAnt/.  Bi/.).  Paul,  either  before  or  after  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem,  was  independent  of  petty  scrujrfes  against  or  for 
circumcision,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  among  the 
mdiafk^ra  {i  Cor.  7  iB).  Particularly  in  the  Case  of  ■  halTcaste 
or  semi-Jew  like  Timothy,  where  no  principle  was  at  stake, 
Paul  could  not  have  felt  bound  to  absiatu  from  drcamctsiai^  if 
it  promoted  effectiveness,  any  more  than  to  insist  uptm  it 
unubrmly.  His  liberal  views  (cp  Rom.  S  mJ".  14  i3-«i)  IcA  lum 
free  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  and  to  decide  any  caae  opoa 
Its  merits,  free  even  to  aooommodate  himself  to  scruple*  felt  by 

iawi  when  such  accommodation  oould  not  birly  (yet  cp  Gat 
ti,  and  Rami.  Nut,  Comm.  CaUX.,  i  8)  be  misunderstood. 
Ttniotby's  drcumcision  was  a  matter  of  convenience,  not  of 
prindple ;  and  Paul  would  make  that  perfectly  clear  before 
pemitling  his  friend  to  become  legally  a  Jew  to  save  tlM  Jews.1 
Upon  the  «4>olc,  thanfore,  there  u  a  distinct  case  to  be  made 
out  on  bdialf  of  the  historidt]r  of  this  paragraph,  as  ^p"»H 
the  plausible  but  somewhat  aiMtrary  view  that  it  i^preaents  a 
make-weight  to  Gti.i'if.  Tbe  case  of  'Tibis  was  catttthr 
diRerent.  And  it  is  one  t&ing  for  a  wriiar  to  omit  an  awkwnd 
fact,  another  and  a  much  more  serious  thing— requiring  greater 
motives  and  historical  justification  than  can  be  reasonably 
brought  forward  in  this  case— deliberately  to  invent  a  story 
which  hundreds  of  contemporary  Christians  (cp  Heb.  ISn) 
could  have  readily  refuted.  This  fonns  an  almost  tnsapo^je 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  ordinary  liypotfaesis  of 
criticiam  upon  Actslfti-j  ;  and  it  seems  therefore  more  natural 
to  regard  Paul's  action  as  somewhat  exceptional,  tbotigb  it 
depends  on  the  view  takm  tA  the  date  of  Galatians  <cp  fi  *) 
whether  we  suppoxc  Paul  deliboatcly  made  this  exception 
afterwards  (so  Weber,  Ab/tmwmgin  <M»ttwMtfat,  Tt/-  ( t9">Db 
or  advanced  to  a  clearer  and  more  coanimt  line  01  action. 

In  sketching  at  a  later  date  some  personal  traits  of  Timothy, 
tbe  author  of  the  pastoral  cfHitIc*,  either  drawing  upon  Acts  or 
upon  independent  oral  tmdition,  lays  characteristic  stress  oa 
the  questions  of  good  character  ana  reputation  a*  a  regiuHte 
for  the  ministry  ('■X'-t  '  Tim.  %  7X  preserves  the  names  <^  "Exaidt 
and  Lois  (a  llm.  I5),  suggests  timidity  and  faadcwardnest  as 
qualities  <h  Timothy  (s  Tun.  1  7  and  refers  to  sevenl  cir- 
cumstances attending  Paul's  selecbon  of  the  yaall(er  man. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  snbstantiBi  accuracy  of  sud 
notices  or  of  the  tradition  that  this  momenions  event  (1  TioL 
1  la  4 14)  was  due  to  some  local  Christians^  possibly 
Paul  biuuelf,  who  felt  themselves  inspired  m  tbe  assembly  Is 
single  out  the  youth  as  a  fit  companion  for  PauL  Tbe  statement 
agrees  at  any  rale  with  i^miamciia  such  as  those  rtoted  in  Acts 
IB  3,  etc.,  and  merely  implie*  thirt  the  local  prophets  and  lenders 
felt  themselves  divmely  guided  in  scleaing  Timothy,  or  in 
ratifying  Paul's  judgment  on  a  matter  which  may  have  ainady 
oocupid  his  mind.  But  ecclesiastical  tendency  oT  a  loW  age  is 
felt  m  the  further  descripiicm,  throughout  these  immagcs  and 
etatwtaerc  (r^.,  a  Urn.  1 6,  Tiuothv  amd  Trrus  (Ermusl, 
I  A  of  a  supernatural  x^ptf*  due  to  solemn  ordinaiioo; 
although  the  fact  of  the  layingon-of^iands  at  such  a  time  is  in 
itself  quite  credible  <cp  ActslSs  I493). 

Accompanying  Paul  and  Silas  on  tbnr  Etiropeao 
tour  (Paul,  §  so),  Timothy  appuendy  took  a  specially 
>  V  w..,^.«i.  keen  interest  in  tbe  Maoedonian 
8.  In  ■■iwlnwll  churches  whidi  be  helped  to  fbond 
at  Phili[^  and  Tbessalonica,  althou^  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  namilive  in  Acis  only  mentions  bis  name  quite 
incidentally  (Act5l7i4  I85).  With  the  former  church 
(Phil.  29o-aa)  his  relations  remained  singularly  close  and 
warm,  but  it  is  impossiUe  to  see  him  (with  Vfiho', 
Th.T,  1893,  p.  134}  in  a  second-century  allusion  (43) 
to  tnSrfVyc  (cp  Synzygus).  His  subsequent  morements 
between  Barcza  (Berea,  3)  and  Corinth  are  not  qtiite 
clear  owing  to  the  loose  and  general  statements  of  Acts 
at  this  point  Tbe  probability  is,  however,  that  ( i  Thess. 
89  being  paraUel  to  Si)  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  socm  at 
Athens,  uid  was  sent  back  (perhaps  with  a  letter,  cp 
Rendel  Hanis:  JSxfos.,  5th  ser.,  8  161  /.  401/)  to 
Tbessalonica  to  confirm  the  ltx;al  Chiistiaos  utd  bring 
back  news  of  their  condition  to  their  anzums  apostle. 
Returning  ^m  this  errand  Timothy,  now  accompanied 
by  Silas,  found  that  in  despair  Paul  bad  gone  across 
from  Athens  to  Corinth.     Cp  Thessalonians,  §  i  /. 

1  Zahn  (Ei'mJ.  1  ^79^)  subtly  traces  an  alhuoon  to  this 
characteristic  of  Timothy  in  the  of  Phil.  S3,  which  be 

insi<its  on  taking  (as  in  v.  17)  as  a  reference  to  I^ufs  coadjutcM- 
(PhiL  1 1).  Sea  further  K.  Schmidt's  Ap.ft»ek.  358/  (iSSs). 
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The  'aiAward  and  badly  conctrocted'  (Rftnmy,  St.  Pm>U, 
»33)  nurative  at  Acts  17  \o/.  shows  that  the  MiUtOTi  or  the 
■ource  which  he  followed  here,  was  ignorant  of  this  Hacedoniaa 
mission ;  he  offers  no  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  delay 
which — on  his  own  statemenE — tnuisinied  between  17  \%/.  and 
IS^imagiDins'  that  Silas  and  Timothv  had  timply  remained 
in  Berma.  Whereas  it  is  probable  tnnt  the  visit  of  Paul's 
two  emissnries  extended  to  Pbilippi  as  well  as  to  Thessa- 
lonioa,  and  that  ihey  cooveyed  from  th«  former  dnucb  to  Paul 
(aCac;ll9T  Ptul.4i5)»B>ftofino>>By- 

At  Ccninth  and  throughout  Achaia,  Hmothy,  as  an 
'Apostle'  (i  Thess.lt  26)  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 

M.  Lk.  nn*4  4.11  (^P  MiHiSTRY,  g  17  ;  McGlffert, 

^^JCcrija   ^^^^^        ^      J  ^  p^^. 

pioneenng  work  (cp  3  Cor.  1 19)  and 
TOs  associated  with  him  in  the  e[Hstles  (epistle?)  to 
Thessalonica,  which  were  written  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  apostle's  stajr  on  the  Isthmus — itx  although  the 
mention  of  Athens  (i  Thess.  Si)  does  not  exclude  the 
possitMlity  of  that  city  as  the  place  where  they  were 
composed  {see  i  Cor.  15 3a  168),  it  is  plain  from  other 
allusions  (cp  i  Thess.  Is)  that  they  presuppose  the 
apostle's  entry  into  Achaia.  From  Corinth  two  yeara 
later  Timothy  seuns  to  have  accompanied  Paul  as  for 
as  Ephesus,  where  he  became  known  to  die  cbiu«hes 
m  the  n«ghbourhood  (Coh  1 1)  and  to  local  individuals 
(Philero.  x).i  Atanyrate(cpCHKOHOLOGr,S68}  towards 
the  close  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  by  Paul  in 
Ephesus  and  the  surrounding  district,  Timothy  and 
Erastus  (Acts  1939),  as  two  assistants  of  Paul  upon  the 
spot,  were  despatched  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (possibly; 
^  fX^.  I  Cor.  16 10)  in  advance  of  their  leader,  who 
intended  to  follow  up  his  letter  to  Corinth  {despatched 
by  sea  after  March  5,  when  navigation  became  open) 
by  a  personal  visit.  It  is  plain,  from  i  Cor.  417  16 10/, 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  Timothy  failing  to  arrive 
until  after  the  letter  reached  its  destination ;  for  Paul 
bespeaks  a  courteous  reception  for  his  young  representa- 
tive. The  absence  of  any  greeting  from  the  latter,  and 
the  temporal  aorist  twe/afia  ('  I  have  sent,'  i  Cor.  4ir), 
show  tint  be  bad  left  before  the  epustle  was  despatched. 
His  instructions  w^  to  return  with  some  other  Christians 
directly  by  the  sea-route)  to  Paul  at  Ephesus 

(i  Cot.  16 11),  after  instructing  the  Corinthians  afresh 
upon  Pauline  methods  and  views  (t  Cor.  417)  and 
generally  consolidating  their  faith. 

The  obacuriiv  of  the  Corinthian  epsode  at  this  sta^e  (cp 
Titus,  |  a)  rendcn  it  difGcult  to  dedde  whether  Paul's  sdence 
in  a  Cor.  upon  the  mission  of  Timothy  and  any  results  attending 
it  forms  a  tacit  pnxrf  that  Timothy  did  not  manage  to  reach 
Corinth  (so,  e^.,  Li^htfoot,  Weiss,  and  Ramsay),  or  that  be  did 
anive  and  then,  failing  to  cope  subsequently  with  the  fresh 
trouble,  returned  to  Paul  or  simply  sent  him  word  of  the  crisis. 
On  the  last-named  hypothesis  be  ma^'  have  been  either  (so 
Beyschlag,  PBeiderer,  G.  G.  Findlay)  in  person,  or  with  Paul 
on  the  latter's  painful  visit  (■  Cor.  2i  5.A),  actually  the  man 
insulted  (A  oAuninls;  7i3>  by  ttie  recalcitrant  majority  at  Corinth. 
On  the  whole  intricate  question  see  Schmiedel,  HCa.  1  aao-saj. 

Whatever  happened  to  Timothy  in  the  interval,  Paul 
at  last  met'  him  somewhere  among  his  favourite 
Macedonian  churches  (a  Cor.  li  7  5)  whither  he  had 
retired  from  Cwinth  probably  to  fbid  a  more  (xmgenial 
sphere ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  accompanied 
Paul  thither  from  Ephesus.  Evidently  he  had  not 
been  in  Achaia  lately  (a  Cor.  13).  But  when 
Paul  went  on  to  Corinth,  Timothy  accompanied  him 
(Rom.l63t),  and  ffHroed  a  member  of  the  apostle's 
mionragt  on  hb  return  to  Asia  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year. 

Whether  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome  or  was 
_  T^»^    summoned  by  him  afterwards,  the  scanty 
MflvamauLiL         available  do  not  permit  us  to  deter- 
Buvomanis.         .  tj,g  latter  conjecture  (cp  Timothy 
AND  Titus  [Epistles],  §  12/)  fiu  in  well  with  the 

1  If  the  note  to  EjAesus,  incorporated  in  Rom.  16,  extended 
i«ijj.g. ,  WeUsacker  and  Hc(Mfl«Tt  suggest)  to  v.  33,  the  mention 
of  Timotlty  io  v.  at  would  be  highly  appn^riato.  But  the  note 
probably  contained  w.  i-aa  and  no  man.  [Cp,  fiutbar, 
Romans,  |  13.) 

I  Or,  sen!  for  him ;  If  one  plausible  reconstiuctlon  of  the 
period,  based  on  a  critical  view  of  «  Tlni.49  ii-ia>oX  (see 
TiuoTBv  AKD  Titus  [EnsTLBS],  f  laX  conld  be  estabMrncd. 
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tone  of  a  Tim.  4 13-15  ai-oaa  when  that  fragment  is 
as^gned  to  a  genuine  note  sent  by  Paul  either  late  in 

the  Ceesarean  or  early  in  the  Roman  imprisonment, 
urging  bis  friend  to  join  him.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious 
that  Timothy  did  stay  beside  him  at  Rome  for  a  con- 
siderable period  (CoLli  Philem.  i  Phil.  li).  Later 
on,  however,  Paul's  concern  for  the  PhiUppian  Christians 
led  him  to  arrange  for  the  disinterest«l  and  sealous 
Timothy  pajring  them  a  visit  (Phil.  219-33)  in  order  to 
relieve  6ie  apostle's  mind  by  bringing  back  news  ct  hit 
old  friends.  Timothy  had  a  tried  character  by  tUs 
time  and  his  '  solidtude  for  the  Philippians  had  become 
a  second  nature'  (Lightfoot).  Clearly  he  was  not  a 
a  prisoner,  but  free  to  come  and  go.  His  journey  may 
have  detsdned  him ;  or  he  may  have  proceeded  farther 
to  Ephesus.'  At  least  a  genuine  fragment  preserved 
in  3  Tim.  1 15-tS  46-i3  16-19  shows  that  at  some  subse- 
quent period  Paul  had  beeu  forced  to  abandon  his  hope 
of  release  and  now,  in  view  of  a  martyr's  death,  wanted 
to  have  Timothy  beside  him  again  in  his  isolation. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  summons  was  obeyed  in  time, 
or  at  all  A  final  glimpse  of  the  envoy  is  afiorded. 
some  twenty  years  later,  by  a  casual  remark  in  an 
epistle  apparently  addressed  to  some  Christians  at 
Rome  (Heb.lS33),  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Timothy,  who  was  familar  to  this  circle  of  readers  (cp 
Rom.  1631,  Hebrews,  §  9),  had  been  recently  released 
from  imprisonment  somewhere  and  might  possibly 
revisit  Rome  in  company  with  his  friend  the  writer. 

Apart  from  a  hypotbeHS,  which  needs  onlv  to  be  chronicled, 
that  he  actually  edited  the  two  pastoral  epistles  bearing  his  own 
name,  three  lines  of  critical  reconstruction 

6.  As  author,  connect  Timothy  with  authorship  cither 
independently  or  as  an  amanuensis  of  Paul. 
0>)  Least  imbable  of  all  is  Spitta's  ingenious  attempt  to  find  in 
him  the  author  of  3  Thess.  (Zwr  Getch,  w.  Litt.  det  Ur- 
chriiUntkuMt,  1 33  y^^aa  epistle  written  by  him  in  the  name 
of  his  companions  (9  Thess.  1  i) — hence  its  somewhat  formal 
and  official  tone— and  saturated  with  apocalyptic  bniasies  of 
Judaism  peculiar  to  himself  (cp  Acts  16 1  9  Tim.  8 15^  i  Tim. 
I447).  See  Tkessalonianr,)  14.  (ii.)  When  a  Oir.lO-lSis 
accepted  as  part  of  an  intermediate  letter  to  Corinth,  written 
previous  to  9  Cor.  1-0,  it  is  natural  (Pfleid.  jP«r  Urchritltntkum, 
loS^)  though  far  from  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  four 
chapters  were  preceded  by  a  part  (no  longer  extant)  written  by 
Timothy  or  by  some  other  companion  of  Paul  interested  in  the 
local  church.  On  this  view  die  ovrbf  SI  lyit  IlavAoc  means  that 
Paul  now  strikes  in  to  speak  alone  and  independently,  (iii.)  With 
more  plausibility  the  composition  of  the  We-joumal '  in  Acts 
has  been  asMgned  occasionally  to  Timothy  by  KOnigsmann, 
UIHch,  Beyscblag,  de  Wetto,  Bleek,  aiid  m  WeizsOcker), 
although  the  threads  of  positive  proof  are  extremely  subtle  (cp 
Acts,  |9^)  and  the  general  jirofaabilities  point  rather  to  Luke 
as  the  diarist.  Besides,  even  if  the  Beaui  reading  in  Acts  11 37^ 
be  rejected,  a  passage  like  Acts  20 4.6  (unless  we  are  to  suspect 
a  senous  dislocation  of  the  text)  tells  against  the  compositicm 
of  the  journal  by  Timothy.  Sorof,  however,  has  fbllowefl  a  modi* 
lied  foim  of  MayerhofTs  theory  in  attributing  to  Timothy  the  tadt 
of  editing  Acts  in  its  extant  shape  from  (a)  a  Lucan  sketch  of 
early  Cmistianity  in  connection  with  Pan)  and  (^)  a  rather 
legendary  Petrine  source  {Die  EHittekmig  dtr  Afi.-gtsek.  1890). 

The  widespread  belief  of  Christian  tradition  {Afi.  Const,  i^, 
Euaeb.  HEi^  Photius,  BUL  354),  that  Timothy  was  nppi»nted 
by  Paul  as  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus, 

T.  b  traditiOIL  is  probably  nothing  better  than  an  infer- 
ence from  the  pastoral  epistles  (i  Hm. 
which,  however,  ma>r  echo  some  historic^  relationship. 
'The  story  is  occanonatly  improved  by  somc_  circumstantial 
details:  e.r.,  that  he  was  succeeded  in  bis  episcopate  by  the 
apostle  and  tbe  presbyter  John,  suffering  martyrdom  (Jan.  as, 
Greek  church ;  Jan.  34,  Latin ;  Sent.  37,  Ephesus)  dunng  the 
former's  exile  at  Patmoa  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  ^see  Nicephorus  in  HEZtt).  No  miracles  are  narrated  of 
him  in  tbe  fifth  century  AcUt  Timetkti  (ed.  Usenet,  1877). 
For  tbcse  and  other  kgends  see  fiirtber  Lipsins,  Apekr.  Ajt.- 
gnch.  (1884),  373-400,  and,  for  the  traditional  connectkia  of 
Timothy  and  Epbetus,  Zihn,  Eiitl.  I  ^■a/.  His  martyrdom 

1  If  so,  this  would  be  the  bans  for  tbe  literal^  aMting  adopted 
by  the  later  author  of  the  pastoial  eptsdea  u  lu*  uiird  com. 
portion  (1  Tim.  1  \f.,  cp  Tihotkv  ako  Tm»  [Epistlk^ 
I  11).  Tm  casual  way  in  which  llniothy*s  connectiDn  with 
Ephesus  is  aaanmed  there,  may  be  pore  fantasy :  but  it  is  mm 
at  it  may  reflect  some  actual  tradition  «  his  career  after 


likely  that  it  may  1  

PauPs  lenumd ;  certainly  (althougli  the  br  from  exhaustive  or 
accurate  nature  of  Acu  as  a  record  of  Paul's  later  lifs  does  not 
make  this  an  insuperable  objection)  there  is  no  recorded  period 
in  Acts  when  Paul  started  for  '-fh  Isaviag  Timothy  to 
soperintend  maiten  at  Ephesus. 
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TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS  (BPISTLBS) 


(i  Tim.  9  u  connected  In  one  mditioD  with  wild  or^es 
in  vogue  poauolv  at  the  local  fcUival  of  DUiw,  the  mob  hawig 
dubbed  him  to  ocalh  for  proteating  Bgrninst  theii  Ucendousoeu. 

J.  Ma 

TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS  (EPISTLES) 

Content!  ti  epitllei  (M  Second  impritoiunent  (|  la). 

Period  and  object  (|  4}.  Geneiis  of  putotftb  (|  11). 

The  cntHriiu  »  5).  Critical  uudytii  (M  ia-i4X 

Pauliniun  U  6i  Order  of  compatlooa  (|  ij). 

Sub-Paulint  element!  (|  7).  Author  (|  16X 

St^  and  dicdoBlT  9)!  KbHogi^ihy  <fiB). 

Theie  tbr«e  epistlea  commonly  form  a  group  1  in  the 
NT  cuton,*  and  the  general  similarity  of  their  dkdon, 
aim,  and  atmosphere  makes  it  convenient  to  disctiss 
tbem  side  by  side.    Their  contents  are  as  follows  : — 

I  Tim.  is  somewhat  loosely  knit  together ;  the 
contents  are  miscellaneous  rather  than  orderly,  as  If  the 

-  1  Tim  had  had  no  sin^e  tcqric  dominant  in 

his  mind.    But  in  spite      this  desultory 
character  the  general  trend  of  the  e[HStle  is  not  obsctire. 

After  the  tiiualKre«(ii>s(liyC>  tbaefuttkopmsbydeacrilnag 
the  commixion  alreaid*  given  bjr  Pital  to  h'a  Ueutcaaiit  at 
Epheaus  and  now  ufsedatrcsb  apoo  hk  Bttcntion  that  be  may 
be  able  to  oounteract  local  crroittta  of  anlinomian  pra^vilics. 
TUs  cmnmiauon  enTorcea  uncerity  and  oionl  eanteMnem, 
aeconUng  to  the  Pauline  atandard  preaented  a*  an  apoatdic 
trust  ana  Mtditioa  to  which  Timotheua  i«  naturmlly  heir  (3-11X 
Here  a  digceuion  oocun,  auggeated  by  the  cloung  words  if 
V.  II ;  Pauldaimi  to  be  ibe  staunch  though  unworthy  repreaenta- 
lira  of  this  evangelicaJ  standard,  and  sunuitons  Timothy  to 
naUnching  loyalty  (la-ao)  in  view  at  soma  recent  insraocea  of 
•bcmtion  (MvMHixm  and  Alkxamdkr).    The  epistle  then 

rws  away  from  potcmic  and  personal  allusions  into  the  first  of 
two  tectiona  (3  /:).  Directions  are  laid  down  for  the 
regulation  of  church-liie  in  general :  <ii)  for  whom  (S  lyC)  and 
by  whom  (8}  prayer  Is  to  be  MTered  In  church — both  paragraphs 
•nandinf  into  slight  digressions  upon  the  univmalityl  of 
salvation  in  the  Pauline  gospel  (3-7)  and  upon  the  aubordinate 
^ace  of  women  (g-8 1).  tlie  writer  uien  proceeds  from  Christian 
WOTship  to  the  more  vital  question  of  {i)  organiiatioo,  laying 

t  A*  'personal'  letters  {'pro  affectu  et  dilectione,'  Murat. 
Can.)  they  uaaaUr  share  with  Philemon  the  last  ^>ce  in  the 
tist  of  Pauline  e^stles.  After  the  Hunt.  Canon,  where  for 
some  reason  Tituspr«c«des  the  other  two,  the  normal  arrange- 
ment is  I  Tim.^  ■  TioL,  Titui. 

'  The  allusions  and  citations  in  early  Christian  literatura 
wnply  prove  the  existence  and  (by  no  means  unanimous) 
acceptance  of  these  epistle*  during  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Neiuwr  their  rejection  by  wnters  and  leaders  outside  the 
catholic  cburch.  nor  their  welcome  within  it,  can  be  suppoaed  to 
throw  indepenoent  light  upon  the  question  of  their  actual  origin 
and  anthonhip.  Errorists  usually  refused  to  admit  what  was 
in  mora  or  less  plain  conflict  with  their  own  tenets,  and  one  has 
always  to  suspect  the  bias  of  moral  dislike  {Clem.A]ex.  Strvm, 
Sii)  beliind  UMir  so<alled  literary  verdicts  upon  authorship. 
But  as  Uttle  do  the  employnient  and  tbe  approbation  of  such 
writings  by  church- autbots  tell  in  Csvour  of  tbeir  reputed 
anthonhip.  When  admitted  to  tbe  canon  as  documents  besting 
Paul's  name,  they  wen  Judged  healthy  in  religious  tone, 
practically  sarvioeabU  to  the  lAincfa  ('in  honore  ecdesic 
catholicso  in  onUnaiione  ecclesiasticn  dlsdplinm  sanctificatis 
sum,'  Murat.  0*0.%  and  jtamlly  congruoua  with  (be  Pauline 
tradition  and  teaser.  Tbim  who  thus  stamped  them  with 
^iproval  had  no  independent  knowledge  of  tbeir  composition : 
it  was  enough  tliat  the  epistles  contained  noiliing  lAueb  Jarred 
with  what  wasjutlgedto  heaposudicor  hnline;  and  the  early 
Christian  attitude  towards  'Hebews'  Is  abumknt  evidence  of 
bow  loose  that  judgment  couU  be.  Ttaa  modem  critic  is  there- 
fore Justified  in  g»ing  behind  such  ecclesiaatical  tradition  in 
order  to  &Ge  directly  problems  of  origin  and  authorship  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  oould  hardly  nave  been  present  to  the 
conaciausnest  of  those  who  with  sound  instinct  preserved 
writings  handed  down  by  religious  usage  liam  the  past.  No 
one  would  dream  of  challenging  tbe  verdict  of  the  Homeric 
jfMfffofrti,  simply  because  in  common  with  antiquity  pneimlly 
AnsMlla  (with  the  same  &cts  before  him)  found  no  dimculiy  in 
treating  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey  as  products  of  the  same 
mind.  And  the  identification  of  canmiicity  or  worthiness  with 
direct  iqwaiolic  authorship,  winch  tacitly  controlled  nearly  all 
early  Qiristian  discussions  upon  the  i»imitiv«  literature  of  tbe 
dmrdi,  is  a  literary  convention  wrtiich  it  is  needless  at  this  time 
of  day  to  spend  space  in  reAidnc.  Consequendy,  in  tbe  case  of 
the  pastoral  eiustles,  there  need  not  be  any  hesitatioo  in  con- 
centtaiing  attention  upon  thdr  internal  evidence  when  problems 
such  as  pseudonymity  arc  raised.  Tlua  is  just  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  naive  prHuppositiona  of  early  Chrittianity 
imposed  limitations  upon  its  judgment,  when  that  judgment  was 
exercised  upon  the  remote  literary  and  historical  sources  of  its 
treasures. 

*  T.  Turmel,  'Histdre  dc  rinterprtt.  de  i  Urn.  84'  (JFmM 
^mtt.  tt  dt  Lift.  Rilig,  rgoo,  Sept.-Oct.). 
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down  the  mMat  criteria  fsec  Emication,  H  iS^^)  tfiicoH 
(S  3-7)  and  duuomi  (B-13,  mcidentally  deaconesses  are  induded)^ 
and  cloiinf  the  whole  sectimi  >  with  a  lofty  ttann  or  fragment 
of  a  primitive  confesuon  upon  the  iDcamate  Christ  (8  i4-i6]i 

The  second  section  (4-0),  which  resumes  the  tone  of  potcmic, 
is  thrown  into  tbe  fenn  of  rules  for  tbe  peiamal  conduct  and 
ministry  of  Tim.  in  view  of  serious  moraJ  aberrations  fostoed 
by  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  certain  Christian  leachas ;  these 
sophistries  and  superstitions  he  is  authOTtatively  to  tefiite 
(4  i-is).  He  is  furtner  advised  upon  hU  attitude  to  tbe  piactical 
proU^s  created  by  differences  of  age  and  sex  within  the 
membership  of  the  churches  (fi  i /C),  and  some  ^aoe  is  devoted 
to  tbe  maintenance  and  cootTol  of  two  special  daues  of  f^'i'ftili — 
widows'  (3-iS)  and  presbyteis  (17-35)-  After!  ^  wofd  on  the 
relative  duties  of  slaves  and  masters  the  epistle  naai  1 

round  to  lash  the  errorists,  attacking  tbun  with  ceosidenUe 
vigour  for  makuw  a  trade  of  religion.  Naturally  tUs  suggests 
a  warning  to  Christians  in  genoal'  against  the  passiai  for 
money  (3-10),  and  with  an  impreasive  cbrge  addressed  to  the 
'man  of  God,'  the  epistle  dies  away  in  a  doaology  (ii-i6}.s  In 
a  postscript,  some  words  to  ridt  people  an  appended,  tt^Rethcr 
with  a  supptementaiy  warning  to  llmothy  against  conteniponiy 
yvunc  (17-")- 

In  s  Tim.,  after  the  greeting,  PmiI  gives  thanks  for  Hmodiy's 
inheritance  and  expcnuice  of  &ith  (1  x-^    He  then  warns  bis 

friend  against  bise  shune.  uising  his  own  life  and 
3.  ITiBL  teachingtoihecantraTy(6-i4),<aswellasar(Ccnt 

example  of  etiogy  and  fearlcsnicss  oa  (be  part  of 
an  Asiatic  Christian  called  Onesiphoms  (15-18).  Especially  br 
one  who  like  Timothy  is  heir  to  the  Pauline  trust  and  tiaditiaa, 
endurance  for  Cbivt  s  sake  and  adherence  to  the  Pauline  gospel 
<af  wUch,  indeed,  enduranM  Is  a  note) form  a  pressing  duty; 
thefbnner  is  certain  of  a  reward  (2 1-13)^  whilst  the  latter  is  the 
one  useful  and  honourable  course  of  action  open  for  a  Chrisiiaa 
teacher  (14-06)  amid  the  heightening  temptations  of  unpractical 
controverqr  and  immoraUty.    After  vigorously  exposing  the 

E 'pies  and  methods  of  these  err(Mists(Si-9,  see  Jamxks  amd 
RKs),  Paul  bids  Timothy  ■"»■"'«■"  the  ^inciplca  of  the 
le  gospel,  even  when  they  involve  suffering  at^  ^looaj, 
and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  tbe  OT  scriptures  (1017)  ;T  ttoi 
follows  a  rftumi  containing  his  final  charge  and  tbe  su-amcng 
of  his  own  confession  (4  i-Sl  Data  of  peraonal  infomutioa  and 
private  messages  dose  the  letter  (4  o-as). 

After  a  somewhat  elaborate  greeting  fl  1-4),  the 
8.  Tltnt.  epistle  to  I'itus  opens  by  rdterating  Paul's  inOmo 
tions  with  regard  to  itie  chmce  and  duties^  of 

1  The  personal  reference  elsewhere  in  tbe  NTCGal.Sf.  Eev. 
819)  does  not  justify  Bots  in  bradceting  'which  is  tbe  chieich 


control  is  thoroughly  sub-apostolic  (cp  Ignat.  *d  Pai^A,  4,  sX 
See  HiMitntv,  I  41,  and  Hastings'  DB 1 9^/". 

*  The  interiN^ted  remark  (AsA  if  not  an  ande  soggestcdby 
*pnre'(Jm>foV  may  have  originslly  lun  between  4}  and  44  or 
4 19  and  413,  from  which  it  has  got  displaced  (instances  of  this 
in//M/.  JVrni  yn/.npp.  xuix674;  ahojahnon  Juv.8iai6aiid 
Che.  00  Is.  89 11^  Its  insertiontficrO  33,  which  must  have  taken 
place  very  early,  would  thus  be  due  to  a  copyist  who  read  tbe 
sentence  as  a  qualifying  ddinitiaa  of  'pure  (iyiwr^Chiistian 
purity  being  no  Essene-like  abstinence.  ^Nctctus  {,Ditt.tn) 
similarly  regards  bodily  health  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  true 
Cynic's  religions  equipoMU ;  'for  if  he  has  tM  ^tpeaiance  of  a 
oonsiunptive,  pale,  and  thin  person,  bis  testimony  has  not  the 
same  wcwbi.'  TOlidier  and  Bacon  group  07.  93^5  logeihet, 
and  von  Seden  units  as  to  93,  a4  to  ea,  whilst  Ceivin  piansiUy 
suggested  that  aefsj  was  a  marginal  note  of  the  author. 

*\a  particular  to  teachen  who  found  Chiistianitya  Incntive 
trade(cp Did. ix/..  Bam.  10,  Ignat.  BfMtt.  7,  Tit.  1 11). 

*  The  absence  of  any  greeting  to  nieuihas  of  the  EplisaaB 
churdi,  together  with  the  paucity  of  personal  allusians,  slam 
that  the  Rustle  is  not  a  letter  in  the  strict  sense  6t  tlM  word. 
The  author  b  writitig  with  his  eye  on  the  Cbiisiian  chnpA  of 
his  own  day.  as  tbe  phrases  (aTiin.4>3  Ttt.Si5  t  Tim.0*i) 
prove  for  mI  three  epistles.  In  Philemon,  the  one  gemnae 
'private'  note  ef  Paul  extant  fq^  however,  PhiixmokL  tbe 
'yoat' i^umfi'mv.  95  refers  to  tbe  diflerent  persons  assooaied 
with  Philemon  to  the  intnoductioik  Q>  also  the  vsiiam  'know 
ye'  (yiwteesn ;  l^dun.)  in  a  Tim.  8 1.  Tbe  alternative  open  tn 
the  tiaditionaliBiB  Is  die  gratuitous  assumption  that  passiaes 
like  iTiin.Si-li3,  etc.,  were  meant  to  be  comnninicalcd  by 
tbdr  red|Hcntstowidercircles(Zahn);  wtudief  cuoiaedesuews 
the  duuacter  of  the  writings  as  private  letters.  Qp  1  Tim.  Sa 
(iCor.Tsy). 

*  On  the  contents  of  le  sea  heIow(|  j\  But  even  K  'us'm 
p.  7  referred  to  Paul  and  Timothy  (Miiii  is  not  abwloidy 
certain)  it  would  simply  alhide  to  tbem  as  the  persons  immedi- 
ately under  oonsidsration,  not  as  offidals.  Tbe  passaKe,  tbete- 
fore,  does  not  in  itsdf  betray  the  narrowing  of  the  Sfunt  to  a 
class;  and  tbe  contents  of  tbe  Spirit  are  ditttnct^  ethical: 
visour  issuing  in  kive  to  othets  and  m  self-controL 

'  On  813  cp  AristidesOie  (Wendland,  Rkeim.  Jtfta.,  1B94, 

curious  antipathy  of  the  writer  to  second  marriages  on 
the  part  of  presbyters,  cpiscnH,  diaconi,  and  '  widows '  (j^^pet, 
sec  WiitowX  is  quite  un-Pauhne,  but  corresponds  10  the  more 
general  cast  nf  feeling  prevalent  in  the  second  century  thrau^MMt 
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pmbyten  or  •pttcoji  in  CrMe,^  in  order  to  ihMply  check 
cnoneous  Machins  and  inunonl  practice*  on  the  pan  of  lotne 
JadaiainsiHopagnndists  who  yrere  upseiting  tae  churches 
((•i6X^,  Titns  is  then  instructed  how  to  calorce  the  moral 
ooliKStions  of  Christianity  upon  aged  men  (2  ijl),  aged  women,' 
and  married  women  Q-sJ,  younger  men  like  himself  (6-8X  and 
slaves  ^9/.)-  Paul  insists  on  this  moral  life  as  an  essential  of  the 
Christian  faith  (i  1-14,  see  Peculiar  People),  and  urgM  Titus 
to  press  home  the  positive  duties  of  obedience  to  authority  and 
of  pure  conduct,  instead  of  wasting  time  over  controverualists  and 
sectaries  <2 15-8  n  ;  cp  Excommunication,  |  3 ;  Hesesv,  |  3). 
With  some  brief  personal  notices  (19-15)  the  Mustle  closes ;  the 
mention  of  the  junst  Zeiias  and  the  evangelist  Apollo*  is  perhaps 
intended  to  suggest  that  it  was  conveyed  by  their  hand*  to  its 
recipient. 

Tlie  cluster  of  problems  ofEered  by  these  epistles  is 
iDtiniately  cootiected  with  the  dual  nature  of  their 
*.  Partttd   (contents.    Within  a  setting  and  alongside 
SBfl  AManfe.  ^  material  which,  upon  all  available 
■aa  OigMV.  internal  evidence,  must  be 

pronounced  distinctly  sub-Pauline,*  the  reader  meets 
passages  apparently  aUen  which  have  high  claims  to  be 
ooniddered  as  directfydoe  to  the  aposUe  whose  name 
the  letters  bear.  The  task  of  criticism  is  to  do  justice 
to  both  of  these  elements.  The  sub- Pauline  element 
is  primaiy,  and  in  view  of  it  any  reasonable  appreciation 
of  the  whole  question,  not  merely  of  isolated  details, 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  the  conclusion — one  of  the 
best  cstabUahed  In  NT  research— that  the  three  episdea 
are  pseudonymous,  composed  by  a  Paulinist  in  Asia 
Minor  *  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
and  not  later  than  the  second  decade  of  the  second 
century,  based  in  part  upon  genuine  fragments  from  the 
apostle's  pen  as  well  as  upon  more  or  less  reliable  oral 
tradition,  and  intended  to  express  and  instruct  the 
commm  CSiristianity'  of  the  day  in  terms,  as  &r  as 
was  posuble  or  useAil.  of  the  great  Pauline  tradition. 
Substantially  they  were  written  and  drculated  early  in 
the  second  oentuiy,  as  is  evident  from  their  employment 
in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  During  the 
period  90-130,  and  during  that  period  alone,  they  possess 
a  career  and  object  which  corresponds  to  ihdr  own 

the  churches  (t.^.,  Atheuagoras,  Ltr-  Ckritt,  33,  'respect- 
able  adultery,'  «tnrf>nri)c  |ldix«^  Herm.  JHamJ.i\^\  Clem. 
Alea.  Strom.  8  iX    See  Jacoby,  Ntuttti.  Eihik  (1899),  378-399. 

1  The  concrete  and  bitter  description  of  ihe_ Cretan  character 
— with  its  prevalent  tmits  of  falsehood,  avarice,  drunkenness, 
and  re^tlus  icdiiion— does  not  favour  the  ingenious  hypotheus 
ihat  Cretans  in  this  epistle  are  an  allegmical  equivalent  for 
Philistines  {Kum,  cp  Ckstb),  whom  tradition  occasionally 
connected  witn  the  island.  There  is  no  evidence  for  sucn 
personification  in  the  pastnals  as  wonM  represent  the  church 
nnder  the  figure  of  the  twelve  tribes  scatternl  in  the  dispersion 
Oas.  1 1)  and  opposed  by  enemies  of  the  true  Isiael. 

'  In  V.  t6  o^oAoyoCmv  (EV  '  profess  "i  is  (as  Meb.  11  r3)  '  to 
make  public  avowal,'  especially  «4ien  called  upon  (t  Pet.  9 
The  writer's  point  ii,  not  that  the  erroriata  made  extmvagant 
claims,  but  that  they  did  not  act  tip  to  the  normal  proftstion  vH 
the  Christian  faith. 

B  For  -wfta^vtw  in  early  Christianity  see  Achelis,  ZNTW. 
1900,  pp.  9ayC;  'voung  men' (vftdrapot)  came  to  mean  'laymen, 
an  'presbyters'  (vpev^vrspoi)  passed  into  an  ofixdal  term  (see 

MlNtSTKY,  I  43), 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  the  ascertained  results  criticism  to  adopt 
this  position,  although  one  still  meets  statements  like  the  (bllow- 
ing :  '  It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
nothing  really  nn-Pauline  has  been  proved  in  any  of  the  dis- 
puted epistles'  (Sanda^,  IiufirtUum,  ^2^/-  "^l/.  mf-,  1896, 
a  discussion  characterised  Dr.  Hindu  of  Andovei  thus : 
'  General  assertion,  bolstered  up  by  the  opinion  of  dtcee  like* 
minded— this  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  intelligent  roan,  who 
has  aolid  arguments  at  his  disposal,  maintains  an  impoilled 
cauae'). 

*  Cp  voB  DobschntE,  Dit  urtkrUiiicktn  Gtmiindtm,  1*7-139 
(rooz).  Hamack,  Auxbrtit.  d.  CMritt.  (190a)  461 

*  The  motto  of  the  pastorals  ties  in  a  sentence  like  (RV)  '  For 
the  giwre  of  God  baih  appeared,  bringing  salvadMi  to  all  nea, 
instructing  ns'(I^t.3ii,  ewef^  vip if  x^Mc  Toti  fteC  Mriiptet 
nrtv  Jj^pwrMi  srwSnlovvK  ^HiM}-  !■>  ti>^  age  Oiristianity 
had  to  fig^ht  for  its  life  agunst  a  subtle  spirit  in  the  air  rather 
than  against  civil  persecution ;  visionaries  and  sophists  were 
more  deadly  than  proconsuls  and  licton.  Thanks  to  the 
moderation  and  ■tcady  sense  of  writers  like  the  author  of  the 
pastorals,  however,  ordinary  Christians  cam*  safely  through  the 
struEgla  with  four  truths  as  a  secure  postaisirw ;  the  unity  of 
the  ueator  and  the  Redeemer,  the  uniqiM  and  sufficient  nlue 
of  Jeaua  for  redenqitioB  and  revelation,  the  vital  tie  bttween 
morals  and  fitith,  and  the  aecare  fdmre  ataand  to  the  cbtndi  of 
God. 
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internal  evidence  as  well  as  to  the  data  afforded  hy 
more  or  less  contemporary  literature.  The  latter  point 
is  minor  though  real  Their  literary  affinities  are 
beyond  question  with  Lk.-Acts,^  Clem.Rom.,  Barnabas, 
and  the  epistles  of  Jude  and  a  Pet,  as  wdl  as  with  the 
fourth  book  the  SibyUme  oracles  (Asia  Minor,  eirca 
80  A.D.}  which,  like  4  Maccabees,  reiterates  the  term 
'  pious '  {etn^ip).  Unlike  Paul,  the  author  also  makes 
copious  tise  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  Maccabees,  and,  at 
least  in  Titus  and  i  Tim. ,  thoe  are  traces  of  acquaint- 
ance with  I  Pet. 

The  distinctive  element,  however — i.e.,  the  promin- 
ence assigned  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  intdligible  only 
upon  the  suppositkm  that  the  author  had  specially  in 
view  the  tilterior  end  of  vindicating  the  le^timate 
evangelic  suooessioo  of  contemporary  episcopi  and  other 
office-bearers  in  provinces  where  this  ytsa  liable  for 
various  reas<ms  to  be  diallenged.  The  pastwals  were 
composed,  says  Tertultian,  to  expoimd  church  aflairs 
( ■  de  ecdesiastico  statu ' ).  The  craving  (visiUe  in  Clem. 
Rom. }  for  continuity  of  succession  as  a  guarantee  of 
authority  in  doctrine  {and  therefore  in  discipline') 
underlies  the  efTort  of  this  Paulinist  to  show  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  genuine  [yw^m.)  heirs  of 
Paul,  who  himself  (as  the  author  goes  out  of  hia  way  to 
mpeai  and  assert)  was  a  divinely  commissioned  herald 
of  the  gospeL  Inferentially,  the  successors  appointed 
by  Paul's  lieutraants  possessed  the  true  ccntnl  deposit 
of  the  faith.  Consdous  of  this  inheritance,  and  alive 
to  its  value,  ibey  are  urged  even  as  novices  to  instruct  * 
the  churches  personally  upon  the  faith  in  a  peremptory 
and  positive  manner,*  instead  of  allowing  converts  to 
lie  exposed  to  unreliable  teachers  or  folse  leaders. 
Such  teadwn  and  leaders  abpund.  Indeed,  oite  ikote 
of  the  age  is  the  flaunting  confidnt  temper  tA  the 
errorists(3'nm.2e3/  81  /  43/  TiLlio/.  810  iTIm. 
I7  it/.  594  Acts2039/  JudeB-to  ts  19  Rev.  2ao  t  Jn. 
415  3jn.7  3jn.9;  Ign.  Efhes.j,  Trail.6,  etc.). 

Open  attempts,  a*  well  as  cunning  intrigues  (9  Tim.  8  6 
Jude  4),  are  on  foot  to  exploit  the  principles  of  the  biih,  and 
the  new  tone  of  ova-bearing  petulance,  among 

5.  The    other  traits,  answers  to  the  tradition  preserved 
CmwistS.  ^  Hegesippus  ieircti  160  a.ii.)*  that  such  a 
phase  occurred  first  of  all  durine  Trajan's  reign 
(Eus.  HE  8  3a),  previously  to  which  the  church  Miad  remained  a 

1  Cp  von  Soden,  ThtoL  A ikttndhiHfeit,  i33-t35  (iSoa)^  A 
comparison  of  the  pastorals  with  Lk.-Acts,  etc,  establiuics  not 
their  priority  or  literary  filiation,  wo  much  as  the  relatively  late 
period  at  which  all  were  composed.  Diction,  kieas,  stand- 
point— oil  indicate  unmistakably  the  snb-E^uline  period,  with 
Its  stereotyped  expressions  and  current  phraseology. 

)  The  concern  of  the  pastorals,  less  avowed  yet  none  the  leas 
real  than  in  Ignatius  and  Clement,  is  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  elders  or  bishops  over  the  enthusiastB  and  ascetics  in  tbe 
church ;  the  second  century  reveal*  this  perennial  strusglo 
EMng  on  particularly  in  Asia  Hinor.  Hence  this  Faolinut  b 
lorvnrd  to  claim  Paul's  authority  on  bahalf  of  tbe  organised 
discipline  of  the  churches. 

*  "The  prominence  given  to  'teaching'  qualities  shows  that 
one  danger  of  tbe  contemporary  churches  lay  largely  in  the 
vagaries  and  crude  speculations  of  unauthorised  teachers  (Z>rtf. 
15 1).  The  author's  cure  is  simple.  Better  let  the  epiteop^it 
himself  teach  I  Better  let  those  in  authority  themselves  be 
responsible  (or  the  instruction  <rf' ordinary  monbers!  Evidently 
teachine  was  not  originally  or  nstially  (i  Tim.  6 17)  a  function  ol 
the  piesbytets ;  but  abuses  bad  led  bj;  this  time,  as  the  Dida^ki 
provesi  to  a  need  for  cmnbining  teadung  with  organised  church 
authority.  A  contemporary  sinrit  of  contempt  for  young 
episooiM  (IgnaL  Afagn,  3  etc.)  is  answered  by  the  t^ieated 
encouragements  of  Paul  in  a  Tim.  23a/  Tit.  %t./.  iTim. 

St;  time  are  effective  from  the  writer's  standpoint,  thou^ 
such  a  tone  would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  from  Paul 
to  lieutenants  of  mature  experience.  Here,  however,  they  are 
types  of  lovalty  to  the  Pauline  fmvi  \  that  is  all. 

*  Timoiny  (9 Tim.  45),  is  not  an  evangelist,  but  he  u  to 
do  an  evangelist's  work  as  part  of  hi*  full  service.  See  Evan- 
GKLisT,  MiNisTKY,  I  30^,  and  Dieterich  in  ZNTtt^,  1900,  pp. 
3:^3^8.  The  whole  evidence  from  the  alluuons  to  ecclesiastical 
orgonisalinn  p<Hnts  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Ignatius  (Ml KISTRV,  |  54). 

■  Also  to  the  statement  of  Clero.Alex.  (.SfrvM.  7 1?)  that 
Gnostic  heresies  first  became  threatening  about  Hadrian's  reign, 
whilst  the  apostolic  age  and  teachmg  ended  with  Paul's 
minbtry  under  Nero. 

■  Emphasis  en  the  virible  dinrcb  as  a  bulwailc  of  morals 
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■par*  and  incomiptibte  virgin '  (««pW(«t  mIo^  mU  UMttpot), 
W  ledncen  lurUnK  lomewherc  in  obicunty  (if  i^ff"/  >«« 
wmmX  Thii  comparatively  viixin  purity  of  the  church  fasted 
IKK  mmly  till  tbt  death  of  the  apoMlas,  Init  till  the  cIom  of  the 
next  ceneiMion,  'of  iho«e  thought  vrorthy  to  be  immediate 
ItUanen  to  the  very  wordi  of  the  divin*  wisdom'  (tmr  aviwic 
Amwc  tw  IMm  ««^taf  ANmvffu  aaT^tm^rffr),  when  the 
deceit  of  Icachen  of  ottier  doctriiM  (far  irapehBatnitfAiM',  cp 
I  TittL  1363)  produced  impious  error  in  the  oommunitiei. 
'SiDCc  none  ol  the  ^Mstlea  mrvived,  tbcie  [rnpoSiAiavoAot) 
now  attempted,  unatmtbed  and  openly,  to  preach  'lo-called 
giM>w'<Ti|i'yi(v)ii*vua>'yN»«tv;  cpiTim.  flao)  in  o{^N»ition  to 

the  preaching  of  the  truth '  (ry  ri)c  iXit$*Ut  xiipvyiiMn ',  cp 
aTim.ii7'Tit.l3).    Of  theae  Marcion*  was  the  foremost. 

Id  the  pastorals,  as  in  Jud«  and  3  Peter,  this  move- 
ment in  its  incipient  stage  is  met  by  equally  frank 
methods,  which  seem  denunciatory  merely  because  we 
no  longer  possess  any  statement  of  the  other  side  and 
are,  therefore,  prone  to  forget  that  such  rough  and 
derisive  mjrs  are  at  times  the  soundest  method  of  con- 
serving truth.  Popular  applications  of  gnosticism  were, 
as  a  rule,  brilliant  and  poisonous  fungi.  Instead  of 
writing  a  botanical  treatise  on  their  varieties,  this  writer 
felt  the  simpler  and  more  practical  plan  was  to  make 
people  either  avoid  or  destroy  them.  It  was  a  short 
and  easy  plan,  and  {Kobably  effective  at  the  time, 
although  Us  expressioo  in  literature  runs  the  natural 
risk  cS  being  reproached  for  containing  more  heat  than 
lighL  Firmness  and  even  ridicule  have  their  own  place 
as  ethical  weapons  of  defence,  and  the  opening  ol  the 
second  century  offered  Christianity  some  admirable 
occasions  for  their  use. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  errorists  is  indistinct,  for 
several  reasons.  The  author  had  to  preserve  tite  veri- 
HmQitude  of  a  I^lu1ine  situation,  for  one  thing;  and 
the  desire  of  avoiding  undue  anachronums  prevented 
him  from  being  more  explicit  about  the  details  of  errors 
which  had  arisen  in  his  own  later  age.  Besides,  the 
errors  were  familiar  to  his  audience  and  might  be  taKen 
for  granted  on  the  whole.  It  is  even  probable  that  he 
abstained  purposely  from  confining  his  range  to  aay  one 
set  of  visionaries  and  opponents,  inasmuch  as  his  letters 
were  intended  (like  t  Peter,  James,  and  a  Peter)  to  be 
manifestots  to  the  church  in  general,  rather  than  homi- 
lies for  any  local  audience.  The  numerous  forms  of 
opinion  and  conduct  in  and  around  contemporary 
Christendom,  which  by  a  sound  instinct  he  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  the  faith,  had  certain  common  features ; 
and  to  describe  these  as  due  to  a  syncretism  of  Gnosii- 
dsm  and  (Tit.  1 10/  89  1  Tim.  1 7)  Judaism,  is  to  go  as 
far  as  the  evidence  of  the  pastorals  warrants. 

The  environment  ^as  in  Rev.  Sj:,  and  the  Ignatian  epp.)  it 
marked  by  the  incipient  phases  of  what  afterwards  blossomed 
out  into  the  Gnoslictsm  01  the  second  century :  an  amalgam  of 
tendencies  towvds  dualixm'  and  docetism  (i  Tim.  St  8 16.  as  in 

I  Jfn.X  the  mulliplication  of  media  between  God  and  man 
(i  Tim.Ss/X  »  distinction  between  the  God  of  creation  and 
th*  God  of  redeminion  (i  Tim.  43-5,  cp  Herm.  Vh.li),  a 
depreciation  of  the  OT(a  Tim.  S  and  a  penchant  for  mafcic 
and  superstition  (1  Tim.  Ss  i  :t ;  cp  Ac ts  8  9-94 10 1 1-19  for  Ephesus, 
18A-i3forCypm.i).   These  tendencies  were  allied  to  aioetic  pre- 


(3  Tim.  3  loyC  etc  )  is  accompanied  by  its  elevntlon  to  ibe  rank 
of  foundation  <<(fifAtof),  hitherto  reserved  for  Christ  (iCor. 
Sii),  or,  at  least,  for  the  prophcu  and  apostles  (Eph.  Sao).  The 
church  now  takes  her  place  in  a  fairly  stable  world ;  th«  did 
anxious  outlook  for  on  unmediate  return  of  Jesus  is  no  longer 
central.  The  really  pressing  questions  concern  not  the  next 
world  but  the  present,  and  institutions  are  brought  forward  as  a 
means  of  miir&l  dLicipiine  and  religious  settlement. 

1  Marcion's  omissicm  of  the  pastorals  from  his  cantm  tells 
hcAvily  against  their  origin  as  preserved  in  tradition.  Philemon 
was  accepted  by  him,  though  far  more  of  a  private  note  than 
any  of  the  pastoral-i ;  and  the  presence  of  elements  antagonintic 
to  nb  own  views  ne«i  not  have  made  him  exclud«  them,  since 
he  could  have  easily  excised  these  passages  in  this  as  in  other 
cases. 

B  Cp  von  Dobschfilz,  180-16^,  1B9. 

>  The  lack  of  homn){eneity  in  the  description  of  the  errorists 
prevents  this  trait  from  telling  aninst  trie  reference  (Genk- 
Ai.oC[BS,  1 4 ;  Hort,  Judaittic  Chrittianily,  1357^)  of  the 
'genealogies' <y«^o¥uu)  in  Til.Sg  jTim.14  to  legendary 
pedigrees  of  Jewish  heroes.  But  the  phraae  came  to  have  a 
conveoiently  appropriate  colour  afterwards  in  view  of  the 
interminable  series  of  zonsand  emanations  developed  especially 
by  GiKMtic  sects  like  the  Valentinians.  The  Jewi:^  l^lism  M 
111.11489  1  Tim.  17^  recalls  Cerinthus  decidedly. 
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dilectioQS  (like  the  pt<Aibilion  of  maniage  ano^  the  EncndtM, 
of  marriage  and  lUsh  among  the  Sunminiam  and  the  Mat- 
donitcs),  which  as  usual  bordcted  on  antinomiam  license,  to  an 
aristocratic  exdusivenCM  (opposed  in  nan-Faulioe  bsfaioo,  i  'nm. 
S  4/i  A  loX  to  a  ■emi^ilosapliic  evaporation  of  primitive  be^eb 
—c^.,  on  the  resurrection' (9  Tim.  3  )S;  so  Metumder  and  Dom- 
thetisl  toindiilgencc  in  superficial  theories  and  riicloric,  and  so 
cm.  To  our  author's  cjre  these  etroeiits  wei«  betetagmeaus. 
'For  there  are  utmf  inmbordiaaie  people,  chaitmos  aial 
dteats,  t^tei»tfy  those  who  have  oooic  frcmi  the  circtmtdsioD' 
fTit  1  to).  The  mischievous  feature  about  them  was  tbeir 
presence  within  the  churches  aitd  thdr  corobmation  of  plansiUe 
crron  with  ajqwrent,  even  ostentatious,  fidelity  10  tbcprinciplcs 
of  the  faith  —  a  trouble  elsewhere  reflected  (Acl'sS039^  in 
connection  with  the  Ephwian  church  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century. 

Even  if  the  author  had  any  single  system  of  error  in 
mind  (which,  in  view  of  the  cootcmpcrary  fusion  of 
8  Panllnlam.  P«P""*™  Judaism,  is  unlik^), 
■^**"™»'"'  the  vague  and  somewhat  indiscriminate 
fashion  in  which  he  endeavours  to  confute  their  pre- 
tensions, renders  it  impossible  to  reconstruct  any 
coherent  picture  of  his  opponents.  Several  traits 
suggest  influences  simihur  to  those  which  fostered 
Essenism ;  others*  recall  the  luctnre  trf  Coin  thus 
sketched  in  later  tradition,  others  again  the  erroruts 
Carpocrates,  Menander,  and  Dositheus.  The  two  in- 
disputable &cts  are,  that  the  collective  evidence  of  the 
early  Christian  literature,  as  well  as  of  later  tradition, 
places  the  origin  of  such  phenomena  (upon  any  con- 
siderable scale)  not  earlier  than  the  close  <A  the  fitst 
century,  and  that  their  locui  was  primarily  Easten,  in 
Syria  and  particularly  Asia  Minor,  where  we  find  the 
pastorals,  like  the  Ignatian  epistles,  pouring  a  scattend 
fire  upon  manifold  forms  of  antagonistic  theost^y. 

Against  the  seductive  influences  of  local  paganism, 
with  its  ethical  miasma  and  religious  cravings,  the 
author  assumes  a  moralistic  standpoint  based  upon  the 
popular  conception  of  Paulinism. 

No  writer  after  Paul's  death  coukl  maintain,  e*en  when— as 
in  Marcion's  case — be  happened  to  sympathise  with,  the  deeper 
aspects  of  the  apostle's  thought,  which  survived  mainly,  so 
iar  as  the  subsequent  literature  was  concerned,  but  in  altcnd 
iarm  throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel.  As  a  genend  rule 
PauUidsm  was  either  misunderstood  or  modified.  The  aib- 
nmline  epistles,  like  the  Roman  symbol  (Katlenbusch,  Dmt 
AfottolUche  Symbol,  8498^  h^/-  730  [1900}),  show  instances 
01  both  attitude^  and  the  pasuwab  are  a  vivid  proof  of  lto> 
even  a  devoted  Paulinist  Iwd  to  alter  the  emphasis  at  many 
points  of  his  master's  teaching  upon  religions  and  pnctical 
topics  '  in  a  restatement  of  it  Ust  some  later  age — being  fo(ced, 
for  example,  to  meet  the  common  otjjection  to  Paul  s  seneie 
view  of  ine  Law,  and  to  admit  the  high  estimate  of  its  valut 
throughout  the  diaspora  as  an  ethkal  code  and  check  Tim. 
1 5'i  as  well  as  to  correct  abuses,  and  misundentandmgs  <f 
certain  Pauline  ideas  {.e.g. ,  the  resurrection,  9  Tim.  2  is). 

The  author  rightly  felt  that  Paul  was  essentially  anti- 
Gnostic,  and  that  the  tenets  of  the  incipient  (^Kstic 
T  Hnh-Panlhia  theoio^y  would  have  been  repugnant 

^LmmtiL     »  who  had  theoretically  and 

practically  attacked  its  precursots  at 
Colossas.  But  his  own  practical  bent  and  prudent 
sense  of  the  situation  prevent  him  from  dcvdoping  in 
reply  Paul's  peculiar  theory  of  gnosis  as  a  special 
endowment,  superior  to  faith,  and  mediated  \xj  the 

1  This  notion  is  either  ultra-sinritiialtst  (qi  Jn,  5a^  quaEficd 
careful^  69SjC,  eic^  and  due  to  Gnoanc  tendancies,  or 
chitiastK—  Oie  re^n  of  Christ,  eternal  life,  has  alr^dy  begun ; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  marrying  (Lk.  8035^  i  Tim.  43)^ 

S  If  Cerinthua  and  Carpocnlcs  really  rejected  the  virgin. 
birth  (Iren.  Ado.  lutr.  i.  SS  i  S6  iX  it  Is  strange  that  neitba  tbt 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gocpcl  nor  the  author  of  the  pastocak 
defended  this  point.  The  former,  probably,  had  reasons  ef  bis 
own;  but  the  latter,  who  had  no  semi.philoscyhic  christolq^ 
to  state,  seems  10  have  omitted  the  viigin-lurth  from  bs 
rhythmic  summary  (tTim.SiS^)  owiae  to  his  j^ninelr 
Pauline  standpoint.  This  adhennoe  to  the  okler  view  b  all 
the  more  remarkable  side  by  side  with  the  eager  insistence  on  it 
in  Ate.  Jtaiet,  11  i-aa,  and  Ignal.  ad  Epk.  iq  (where  a  PaaKne 
diation  occurs,  i  Cor.  8  g),  both  contemporary  writings. 

■  Note,  t.g,,  the  varying  proportion  of  the  two  currents— one 
spontaneous  ai>d  prophetic,  the  other  veering  towards  ntder  and 
organisattcm.  "The  former  is  in  some  writings  of  this  age  afamst 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  latter  (ClemlRom.,  Past.,  cvro 
Ignat.);  in  others  it  is  dominant,  almost  exclusively  inqntanl 
(BaraatNtk  1  Jn.,  Rev.,  Jude,  1  Pet.X 

*  Antiphanes  {F rarm.  Com-  Griuc\  '  He  who  does  no  wrung 
needs  no  law '  (&         Uumy  oiSm^  Minu  i-d)Mw). 
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SfHiiL  Such  methods  would  not  have  been  appro|Hiate. 
Popular  Cbristiaiu^  had  always  been  nider  and  more 
varied  than  I^ulinism.  even  during  Paul's  UTedme,  and 
the  new  period  which  found  Christianity  in  fresh  re- 
ladons  with  the  wider  empire  in  the  generation  following 
Paul's  death,  stinmlated  fresh  energies  and  fresh  methods 
of  expression,  native  to  the  age  but  more  or  less  an 
advance  upon  all  previous  conceptions.  To  the  author 
of  the  pastorals,  loyal  to  the  iqwstolic  end  especially 
the  Panlioe  tradition,  but  none  the  less  free  to  interpret 
afresh  his  Christian  consciousness,  God  appears — in 
un-Pauline  &shion — as  a  Saviouf  ;  Jesus  not  as  the  son 
of  God  but  as  a  mediator,'  or  rather  iAe  mediator; 
baptism  {Tit,  8s)  as  almost  a  sacrament  of  salvation, 
the  Law  simply  as  a  useful  code  of  morals.  Anthropo- 
morphism is  carefully  avtaded,  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
God  is  the  Absolute — his  unity,  awe  (i  Hm.  616,  cp 
En.l4st/),  and  eternity,  bis  universal  purpose,  but 
not  his  fotherly  love,  being  prominent.'  The  pressing 
quesdon  of  religion  is  the  consolidation  of  the  churches 
rather  than  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  those  as  yet 
unreached.  We  are  in  the  age  of  the  Efigoni,  when 
the  creative  genius  has  almost  disappeared  and  is 
yielding  place  to  practical  activities  which  are  mainly 
devoted  to  conserving  groimd  already  gained.  The 
sfHrit  of  defensiveness  has  increased.  Giristianity  is 
now  more  self-conscious  than  ever.  Her  outlook  is  not 
eschotological  so  much  as  secular,  directed  to  a  useful 
though  troubled  career  in  the  WMld.  The  church  has 
behind  her  a  sound  body  erf  religious  truth,  which  it  is 
her  business  to  teach  and  enforce ;  and  this  is  presented 
by  the  writer  in  brief,  crystallised  phrases  and  para- 
graphs, which  recall  the  incipient  liturgies  and  symbols 
of  the  church.'  Faith  consequently  is  tending  to  become 
more  than  ever fides  qua  creditur.  It  is  predominantly 
the  confident  apprehension  of  the  truth  or  the  conviction 
that  the  gospel-message  is  authentic,  scsnetimes  the 
virtue  of  fidelity  ;  but  neither  the  author  nor  his  age  has 
any  intelligent  sympathy  with  Paul's  characteristic  idea 
of  &ith  as  the  warm  tie  between  Jesus  and  the  re- 
deemed Christian.  Nay  mon,  the  old  Pauline  anti- 
thesis of  faith  and  works  (like  the  idea  of  justification 
by  ^th,  or  of  salvation  from  sin's  guilt}  is  put  into  the 
background,  evidently  as  misleading  or  apt  to  be  mis* 
understood.  '  Piety,'  nourished  by  sound  *  teaching, 
is  the  root  out  of  wliich  all  human  virtues  sping  ;  and 
the  conceptions  of  reward,  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
value  <rf  a  respectable  reputation,  come  to  the  front. 
In  effect,  this  is  pracdcally  the  ethical  result  of 
Paulinism.  But  how  differently"  the  aposde  and  the 
later  church  reached  even  the  same  conclusions !  Here 
eternal  life  is  the  boon  granted  to  good  works,  and 
'faith'  (vfmt)  is  a  man's  relation  to  the  'truth'  of 
'the  teaching.' 

1  Sub-PKuline  idea  (Heb.86,  etc).  In  Test.  Dan.  6,  the 
angel  of  peace  ii  the  mediator  bet<veen  God  and  man. 

f  Tbe  heaping  up  of  predicates^  es[>ecially  in  the  negative, 
recalls  earlier  attempts  by  Jewisli  thinlcera  i/.g.,  Philo  and 
Josephiu)  to  define  God  Mmi-philosophically,  as  a  reaction  from 
the  earlier  realism  and  its  love  of  theophanies.  Passages  like 
I  Tim.  1 17  6  i6  mark  the  sub-Pauline  transition  from  this  to  the 
later  efforts  of  the  Greek  Sfurit,  as  in  the  *  Preaching  of  Peter ' 
amd  Aristides.  The  pastoral  'Trinity'  corresponds,  however, 
to  the  apocalyptic  (f.g;  Rev.  1 4  Lk.  9  ««,  etc.)— God,  Jesus, 
and  the  anEels  ^elect) ;  while  Christ'i  appearing  (i  Tim.  6  i^^) 
is  stated  in  Pauline  terms  of  subordination,  and  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  epiphany  (Jn^Mia)  for  the  Pauline  parous ia  (irapovo'ia). 

s  The  ;»storaU,  like  Ephesians,  are  aosorbcd  in  an  un- 
Pauline  devotion  to  the  church  which  ignores  the  local  churches. 
This  trait,  absent  even  from  Ignatius,  sKnificantly  illustrates 
thdr  authorship  and  real  aim  as  tracts  for  the  officers  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Timothy  and  Titus  are  portrayed  as  receiving 
instructions  and  ideals  which  were  to  control  the  contemporary 
teachers  and  other  oflke-bearers  of  (he  author's  age. 

*  This  un-Pauline  use  of  vyuuMiv  in  tiSamojua  vyieuvovira 
('  sound  doctrine  ')  is  antidpated  in  the  Pbilonic  phrases  '  sound 
teaming '  (vyia/twoa  ftttftjnc),  and '  sound  words  (01  v^iaiMUTct 
MyM);  it  tends  occasionally  to  become  almost  equivalent  to 
'rational,'  or  '  sane.' 

s  Paul  conld  have  written  Tii.  2 11 14 ;  but  be  wonld  have 
had  sonething  to  say  also  about  peace  with  God  and  te- 
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Smilarly  the  church,  to  this  unraystical  author,  u  no  kHiget 
tlu  bridt  or  the  bo^  vlt  Christ  but  God's  building,  or  rather  a 
,fiumilistdei,  quite  in  the  neo-catholic  manner.  It  is  beginniiy 
to  y—w^T  the  place  occupied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Faura 
tbeolofy,  the  latter  doctrine  having  become  liable  to  abuse  as 
well  as  proving  too  profound  for  lattf  generations.  As  in  books 
like  the  Apocalypse,  Jude,  and  a  fttcr,  the  Si>irit  In  dw 
pastorals  is  essentially  prophetic as  a  mean*  of  union  between 
the  individual  and  Jesus,  it  is  almost  if  nM  entirely  ignored. 
The  exceptions — ana  they  are  apparent  or  partial  exceptions- 
are  Tit:  S  s/.  3  Tim,  1 14  ;  even  the  personal  relation  of  the 
believer  to  Jesus  is  not  cardinal  (3  Tim.  1 13  !  n.^). 

These  and  other  items  of  the  creed,  now  rapidly 
crystallising  in  Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  are  conveyed 
8  The    P^^y  in  hymnal  fragments'  whidt,  like 
'faithftal  '°  '^^  Apocalypse  of  John,  sprang 

sairiiun '  cultus  of  the  churches ;  panly  in 

f"^^'  die  shape  of  aphorisms  such  as  the  terse 
and  weighty  axioms  called  the  five  'faithful  sayings' 
(cp  Ps.lllj^).  These  are  like  proverbs;  they  mark 
a  comparatively  advanced  stf^  of  experience,  ex- 
pressing in  concentrated  form  the  outcome  of  prolonged 
reflection. 

(L)  a  Tim.  311-130.  —  Here  the  'faithful  saying'  (noric 
Uypt))  resembles  a  fragment  of  some  primitive  hymn  or  con- 
fession, if  it  is  not — like  the  rhythinical  snatches  (cp  also  Rev. 
31^  236,  AiyM  vioToi)  in  the  Apocalypse— an  outburst  of  the 
Spirit-raptures  in  the  early  church  (cp  Wetnel,  I>u  tVirk.  det 
Oeittu,  So^  [1899]).  (ii.)  Tit.  88. — As  the  phrase  implies  a 
condensed  and  pregnant  statement,  it  seems  better  in  Tit.  S  8  to 
find  its  contents  in  v.  7  rather  than  in  4-7,  which  it  is  sonietimea 
supposed  (f^.,  by  von  Soden,  Bemara,  Weiss)  to  recapitulate^ 
(iii.)  I  Tim.  1  ij. — Here  the  phrase  not  merely  b  expanded  b» 
the  non-Pauline  addition '  'and  worthy  of  all  acceptation '  (cat 
vant  iniaj^  a{(ot ;  as  in  49X  Imt  uso  precedes  its  contents 
which  are  in  this  instance  itrnvduced  by  'that'  (Sn)^  (iv.) 
I  Tint.  8 1 — The  use  of  the  phrase  in  dm  versejwhich  of  course 
refers  back  to  215  ('saved  in  child-bcaiiiif ' ;  Chrysoet.  Erasoi. 
etc)— a  wife's  salvation  being  worked  out  in  her  own  sphere  of 
motherhood  (dequte  the  associations  of  Jewish  tradition)^  not 


lexical  rafenncck  (v.)  i  Urn.  49.— In  this  votm  (which  Boil  and 

conciliation.  He  '  could  no  doubt  have  said  all  thu '  {,i.t..  Tit. 
S4-7)aLv>,  but  'probably  he  would  have  said  it  otherwise,  and 
not  all  at  a  lime.  Practically  it  b  the  use  of  such  stereotyped 
and  almost  formal  language  which  makes  it  reasonable  to  say 
that  'St.  Paul  was  inspired,  but  the  writer  of  these  epistles  is 
sometimes  only  orthodox '  (Denney,  TMt  Death  of  Chrut,  igoa, 
p.  aos). 

1  In  I  Tim.  1  is  414,  where  a  symbol  b  trembling  into  a 
sacrament  (cp  Acts  SO  is,  not  18  1-3  which  denotes  a  commission 
for  some  special  service),  divine  inspiration  prompts  the  Girbtian 
prophets,  of  whom  Paul  b  one,  to  select  men  for  office  in  the 
church,  and  to  confer  upon  them  a  supernatural  charism 
fva/K0'rw()  by  means  of  the  rite  of  imposiLion  of  hands  (see 
Hands,  Laying  on  of,  and  Spiritual  Gifts,  also  Ministry, 
t  3^_,  b,  The  idea  of  such  a  special  rite,  even  in  the  form  of 
a  Tim.  1 6  (i  Thess.  6  rg^),  could  hardly  have  come  from  the  roan 
who  wrote  i  Cor.  13  4  (diversities  of  eilts),  11  (dividing  to  every 
man),  and  represents  the  water-mark  of  later  catholicbm ;  the 
semi-official  tinge  lent  to  a  primitive  ceremony  U  palpable  (see 
Gunkel's  WirSui%ge»  des  htilig.  GtUtes,9\j  ti699],  and  especi- 
ally Wdnel's  Wirk.  det  Geiites  vmd  der  Getster,  140-143,  ai6- 
318  [1899],  with  the  conveyancing  of  influence  through  physical 
contact  as  traced  by  Voli  m  ZA  TW  21 93^:  [r90i]).  The  other 
function  of  the  Spirit  in  the  prophets — i.^,,  predicticm  of  woes 
and  perils  (i  Tim.  \\/.  3  Tim.  8 1 Z)— is  naturally  referred  by  the 
sub-apostolic  age  (ActsSOag^  Clem.Rom.  44i  Jude  17^  a  Pet. 
2 1)  to  the  apostles.  Tfuy  foresaw  what  their  successors  suffer, 
Heiu^  the  pseudonymous  pastoral  epbtles  credit  Paul  with 
anticipattotu  of  the  erron  current  in  their  own  a^e. 

3  In  I  Tun.  8  is  the  statement  of  the  resurrection  ('justified  in 
the  spirit,'  MtKAui^  iv  rvcvfiarO  b  on  un-Pauline  development 
of  Rom.  1 4  (cp  Iren.  ii.  82  after  1  Pet.  8  la  4  6  and  Jn.  10 10, 
as  that  of  the  incarnation  b  un-Pauline  and  dbtinctly  Johannine 
(i  Jn.Sss,  cp  I  PeLlao);  'seen  by  angels'  U  a  sub-Paulin« 
development  (Ef^Sio  i  Pel.  1 13  8iB^},  'world'  (mtvftof) 
appears  to  have  its  sub-Pauline  emphasis  of  'evil,'  and  ' was 
taken  up  in  glory'  (^vt)^\u^»n  iv  oiiji),  if  an  allusion  to  the 
Ascension,  b  thoroughly  un-Pauline.  On  the  Messiah  as  the 
oopestone  of  thb  new  temple  of  Truth,  see  Briggs,  Messiah  0/ 
Aiestles,  aiS-aja  [1895]. 

•  The  reference  is  neither  to  v.  S  (Weiss)  nor  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes  (Chrysoet.),  but  to  ii^-iii*  which,  like  'Tit. 
8  s  and  i  'Tim.  4  9,  looks  out  directly  upon  the  future  and  final 
hope  of  the  Christian  disciple.  13^  is  probably  an  explanatory 
comment;  but  therebno  need  toresaid  13  (with  Ewald,  HesM^ 
Hilg.)as  aglossarintHptduitm. 

4  Cp  £n.94i,  'the  paths  of  rigfateoasacss  are  worthy  of 
acceptation.' 

*  So  r  (AmmmmmX  I  r^ 
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Bftljon  dekte)  the  contentt<tf  the  '  uying '  (A^yot)  might  be  either 
V,  8  (ChryiML  Wein.  Hilg.  Wcisa,  von  Soden,  Horton)  or  n.  lo 
(Bengel,  Schleierm.  Holum.,  cp  for'  [yifi  and  aytui.  a  Tim. 
Xii).  It  is  noticeaible  that  of  theie  ttmleiUia  0-)  alone  is  in 
tbought  and  atyle  somewhat  pantile]  to  Paul,'  who  never  as- 
lodate*  'heirship'  or  'hope'tu  Tit. 8 7/)  with  'eternal  life' 
(£t*b  •uiMOC>  The  colouring  of  (iii.),  as  of  Tit.  8  s  <a  Tin.  1 10 
iTim.S4>6  i^yCTlu  LiX  16)  is  Johannine,  whilst  <iv.)  contains 
the  pastoral  triad  of^iii^  toot,  mmd  lobemest,  and  the  £*.  Ary. 
childit4triMff,  which  is  besides  an  idea  generally  suan^  to  Paurs 
mode  of  thought  (particularly  if  childbirth  is  considered  as  « 
means  ^  salvation).  In  (v.)  chatacteristically  un-Fauline  terms 
abound  (/./., '  bodily '  [tf«M«TM6(],  *  bodily  exercise '  [yvuMwui], 
profitable  [w^Aijuoc],  v.  t/.  ;  vtrr^p  of  God,  r.  10).  The 
faithful  sayings,'  therefore,  not  merely  ore  characteristic  of  the 
paMorals,  but  betray  an  essentially  un- Pauline  conception  of  the 

This  differeDce  ia  ground-work  is  endorsed  by  the 
difference  in  style  and  diction  between  Paul  and  the 

•  Mvb  and  ^      pastorals,  an  argument  which 

fonns  a  ctnniilatlTe  and  almost  final  proof 
Olimm.       iIip  sub-Pauline  origio  of  the  epi&tles. 
Out  of      jt6  hapw  legomena,  a  pcopution  two  or  three  times 
■s  great  as  in  the  Pauline  epittles,neariy  80  are  in  LXX  and  were 
tbenfera  consciously  neglected  b;  nul.    Favootiie  Pauline 
phrases  and  words  ar«  totally  wanting  f#^.,  'unjust'  [a8ucKl> 
unclcanness'  [^MfapWal  'adoption ^uiowtfta),  'our  Father 
(«arl|ft  ^mMi^  'covanant    [4t«A((n|],  'reveal'  ^AvonaAifrrco-l, 
'free    \tkgi9tfot\  and  compounds,  'b«  operative'  Ui«py<(v], 

*  parfbnn '  [MTfpy^ivfct], '  boast '  [mwxMVML  '  fblty  (futpfa), 

'  tVa^ItSniA  *    Jm-j  ii  ■  ^ss  ss-e  r  1        '  ^dPHta^A  *    *  —  -™  ^       '  aflAimal  '    TvwAi  i»_ 


[lutautfua], 'greater '(fifi&ii], 'small  [iMufc],  ' body '  (vwfia], 
'good' (xmmtj,  etc  ;  aUo  particles  like  'then' IfoaL 'where- 
fare'  'because'  [It^t],  'dien'  [fcnra],  '(tlli*  \%n\  <be- 
h(dd '  [Uf,  VM\,  etc,  etc.,  prcpositioBa  like '  with '  {tf^-futr^  of 
pBsiotabI,  'iatteadoTIarrsli  until' [a]|;pi],'bdbro'(<rurpM«n>l, 
beyond '  [vv^  ace]).  Many  bed  terms  arc  coined,  new  com* 
powids  and  LatiniMM  an  Introduced,  whoh  brnflies  of  words 
appear  for  the  fiiM  time  (cp  those  In  a  [wlvadve,  Man-,  euo-, 
ffw^,  ^(Ao-,  etc-X  and  others  are  used  wiUi  unwontad  frequency 
if^.,  MiA').  The  extent  and  ugntficance  of  this  diange  in 
vocabulary  cannet  adequately  be  explained  even  when  one 
aasigni  the  fitllest  possible  weight  to  such  factors  as  change  of 
anantwnsis,  situation,  or  tt^tc,  lapse  of  time,  literary  lertjiity, 
or  seaile  weakness ;  fw  the  wider  evidence  of  syntax  and  style, 
to  be  lelt  even  through  a  translation,  comes  in  to  verify  the 
impreision  already  made  by  the  vocabulary.  Particnlariy  where 
the  writsr  is  moat  Umself  and  least  depeodent  on  previous  letters 
<aa  in  I  Tim.X  the  idio^crasies  of  bis  comppsition  appear, 
iKither  accidental  nor  trivial  by  any  means.  Tlie  comparative 
absence  of  rugged  fervour,  the  nnootlMr  flow,  the  hea(»nj|  up 
of  words,  all  point  to  another  sign-manual  tluu)  that  of  FanL 
Id  dtortf  the  relative  proportions  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness 
(especially  to  Romans  and  Philim^ans)  between  the  style  of 
Paul  and  the  style  of  these  three  letters,  are  esplicaUe  only  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  the  pastorab  modelled  his 
diction  in  pari  upon  that  of  his  master,  but  not  slanshly— 
certainly  not  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  originality  and  cast  of 
thought.  These  proportions  are  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
in  such  a  literary  relationship.  Upon  any  other  hypotbeus  they 
do  not  seem  credible  or  reasonable.  Questions  of  style  are  pro- 
verbially delicate,  but  the  lin^istic  data  of  the  pastimk  and 
the  Pauline  epistles  may  be  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  both  ratify  the  concluuon  that  we 
have  to  do  with  kinship,  not  identity,  ofauthorriiip.' 

1  Yet 'deny'(«ipMiff«a(}  is  non-Pauline,  and  the  stansa  reads 
Uke  a  popular  version  of  Paul's  own  words,  adapted  to  the 
requirement*  of  a  nuutyr-period.   See  Deiueyi  aos. 

■  Un  knowledge  of  Gm  or  of  the  truth—salvation  or  eternal 
lifiiCJn.  179^  17):  cp  Jn.  17  3  with  1  Tiro.  S  5,  tbe  same  combina- 
tion of  moaotheiMn  as  against  polythdsm^  and  of  Christ's 
unique  and  sufBdentpositioti  as  Msinst  Judaism  or  Gnosticism, 
besMes  ('the  mum  Cnrist  JesusTa  Jonaimine  protest  against 
the  Gnostic  or  Dooetic  tendency  to  resolve  Christ  uito  a  phantom 
of  abstract  spirit.  On  the  Christology  of  the  epistles  (i  Tiro. 
>  le),  see  A.  Klfipper  in  ZWT  (190s)  339-36I. 

I  No  possible  change  of  circumstances  could  make  Paul 
ebUvious  fthrough  three  separate  letters)  of  God's  fatheibood. 
ef  the  boieving  roan's  union  with  Jesus,  of  the  power  and 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  reconciliation.  They  might  be  taken 
for  erantadT  But  surely  in  enforcing  the  ethical  requirements 
of  the  pastorals,  Paul  would  never  have  demanded  the  blossom 
wftbout  urgently  pressing  the  need  of  these  spiritual  facts  as  its 

TOOtI 

'  There  is  no  ground  (es  the  idea  that  the  prosaic  tone  of  the 
pastorals  is  due  to  their  preoccupation  with  the  practical  steps 
of  orpnisBtion,  whilst  in  Paul's  earlier  letters  he  had  been  mainly 
anpwyed  In  sketching  the  ideal  of  the  church.  A  letter  like 
t  dot. ,  to  lay  nothing  of  passages  in  the  other  letters,  is  enough 
to  refute  this  explanation  and  to  show  bow  Paul  would  have 
deah  with  the  prablons  of  organisation  and  church  order,  had 
these  met  him  m  an  acnte  fbnn.  It  would  have  been  different 
from  the  method  of  this  Paultiusit,  for  Paul  ever  came  down  apon 
atUal  tasks  from  a  m^ritual  Iwi^it. 
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Still  further  proof  in  corroboration  of  thor  tin-Panltnfe 
origui  flows  in  from  the  impossilnlity  of  |dacing  die 
in  Tha^nntiil  ^"^'^  Paul's  lifetime  With 

L!!la^SuTs!m!wt  practical  uitanimity'  defenders*  of  the 
^^^^^^^^  traditional  hypothesis  abandon  all 
attempts  to  fix  them  previous  to  Paul's  Roman  imprisra- 
ment ;  but  their  ccmjecture  of  a  release,  followed  by  a 
further  extenskm  of  activity  and  B  seoood  imprisonment, 
is  quite  gratuitous  and  hardly  ftimisbes  a.  more  tenable 
ground  for  the  pastorals.  It  is  not  indeed  bound  up 
with  the  acceptance  of  their  Pauline  authorship:  the 
two  positions  are  independent  and  may  be  held  separately. 
But  even  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  pastorals  (which 
never  mention  Spain,  nor  allude  to  so  momentous  a  tonr 
in  the  Western  Mediterranean),  the  evidence  for  Has 
second  imprisonment  must  be  pronounced  inadequate 
(Chronology,  1 79/,  Paul,  §31),  resting  mainly  on  a 
vague  rumour  (\d70t  fx'')  reported  by  EusetHus,  and  the 
allusion  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (possiUy  derived  from 
apocryi^ial  Acta)  which  is  simply  an  expansion  of  Rom. 
1594a&— the  devout  and  imaginative  fontaay  of  bier 
tradition  bdng  convinced  that  because  Paul  proposed  a 
visit  to  Spain,  he  must  have  carried  it  oat.  No  such 
tradition  lingered  in  Spain  itself,  whilst  the  express  state- 
ment of  Acts  20  as  38  and  the  significant  nlence  of  Clemens 
Romanus  imply  that  the  tradition  nearest  to  Paul's  life 
knew  of  no  return  to  Asia  Minor.  The  very  passage  in 
Clemens  Romanus  (5),  which  has  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  this  western  jonniey,  t^  against  it  Charged  with 
rhetorical  feeling,  as  Baur  pointed  out.  it  narrates  (like 
Rom.  16 19)  the  sweep  of  Paul's  career  ii-om  Jerusalem 
to  Rome :  '  after  teaching  righteousness  to  the  wb<de 
world,  and  reaching  the  limit  of  the  West,  and  bearing 
testimony  before  the  authorities,  so  he  left  the  world.' 
Paul's  sun  had  ended  its  course  (Acts  1347 ).  Clement 
is  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  his  Eastern  leadm 
who  would  naturally  take  '  the  limit  of  the  west '  (t4 
ripiM  r9t  Alinwt)  as  the  Imperial  c^tal  (19  *ean' 
[tUaroX^]  and  'west'  [Mm]  t^  Syria  and  Rome  in 
Ignat.  Ram.  a),  and  incidentally  clinches  the  proof  by 
adding  that  the  Neronic  martyis  of  64  were  *  gathered 
unto  Paul  and  Peter,'  implying  that  the  latter  had 
already  died.  Were  the  '  earlier '  chronology  adopted, 
which  brings  Paul  to  Rome  early  in  the  sixties  if  not 
even  eariier,  space  would  of  tXNUse  be  won  before  64 
for  the  two  or  ttree  years'  interval  required  by  Ibe 
traditicmal  hypothesis  of  the  '  pastorals '  (CHBON(xx>cr, 
^  64-66).  Otherwise  no  time  is  left,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  the  '  pastorals,'  if  written  after  64,  should 
breathe  no  hint  of  the  shock  produced  upon  the  Christian 
cotisciousttess  of  the  age,  especially  at  Rome,  by  Nvo's 
macaacra  which  outraged  even  the  Roman  consdence. 
But  even  chnmolt^iical  resetting  only  makes  the  hypo- 
thesb  possible;  its  acceptance  or  r^ection  rests  on  other 
grounds,  and— to  put  it  mQdly— these  do  not  seem  at 
any  ptnnt  secure. 

The  genesis  of  the  pastorals  is  therefore  sub-Pauline. 
To  account  for  the  Pauline,  or  presiunaUy  Pauline  de- 
IL  Offlftrii  of         iiiclud^  not  merely  plinuei  and 
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conceptions  sudi  as  cotild  be  gathered 
from  the  extant  letters  of  the  apostle 
or  from  tradition,  but  also  private  details  and  personal 
matters  affecting  about  sixteen  new  figures  (some  of 
whom  are  not  mere  names) — recourse  must  tie  had  to 
theories  of  compilation,  whiise  common  feature  is  the 
presuppoulion  that  the  author  whs  in  posaesuon  of 
genuine  reliqui^  Pamliiia.  No  doubt  a  pseudonymous 
writer  would  endeavour  to  stomp  his  flguKS  and  seenoy 
upon  the  reader's  mind  by  means  of  circumstantial 

1  Bartlet,  Bowen  (Da/et  ^ Pattoral  Ltttert,  T900X  and  lisco 
{yincuia  Sanctorum,  1900)  are  the  chief  exceptions  recently. 

S  Especially  Spitta  in  Zur  Gtsek.  rnnd  LUt.  da  VrchrUt. 
1  a-ias ;  also  Ugfitfoot  iBibUcal  Estayt,  ais-933),  Zahn  {_Eiml. 
l43S>^X  Steinmeti  {Die  amettt  rtm.  Ge/at^.  tUt  AfMitU 
PoMhu,  1897).  C  H.  Turner  (Hastinn,  X>A  1 431,  etc.),  and 
Frey  t^Se  matiU  fflMc  G^fiuit.  mmd  dmr  TWIq^Mr  At  AfwfUU 
Pmmtmi,  1900). 
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details,  especially  when  (as  id  tlus  case)  the  aiitheotic 
letters  would  surest  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
quantum  of  perscmal  matter — though  in  the  sub-Pauline 
letters  (Elph.,  Heb^,  i  Pet)  this  quantum  is  noticeably 
smalL  But,  while  it  is  conc^vaHe  that  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  i  Tim.,^  it  fsdls  to  afford  an 
adequate  ratiooale  for  a  Tim.  The  latter  is  flooded  with 
items  wbidi  by  no  means  fall  under  the  eat^ory  of 
romantic  cHnament  or  literary  vratom^Auuv,  and  lift  the 
letters  quite  above  tbe  level  of  later  Pauline  romances. 

Ev«n  when  such  pasu^es  do  not  part  from  their  context,  tbe]r 
suggest  to  a  critical  inquirer  the  ^vuability  of  admitting  that 
they  m  based  upon  authentic  tradition  and  that  they  reproduce, 
with  more  or  less  freedom,  infornwtion  still  accessible  to  the 
imroediaiely  aub>Pauline  generation.  It  may  be  allowed,  Kttll 
further,  that  genuine  notes  have  been  incorporated,  although 
these  cannot  any  longer  be  deciphered.  But  the  advocates  of 
compilation  attempt  the  subtler  task  of  actually  separating 
original  notes  from  the  strata  in  which  they  lie  embedded upon 
the  hypothesis  that,  whilst  the  author's  dhect  aim  was  to  in.'^truct 
and  move  tbe  church  of  his  own  day  and  not  to  preserve  literary 
relics,  he  was  able  to  use  certain  Pauline  notes  in  the  composition 
of  3  Tim.  at  least  and  even  Titus.  The  preservation  of  such 
letters  is  far  from  incredible.*  Paul  was  the  first  'man  of  letters' 
in  early  Christianity,  and  the  extant  canonical  collection  repre- 
sents only  a  pert  of^his  actual  correipcHidence.  In  the  iMturc  of 
things,  private  notes  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  overlooked 
than  others,  unlcM,  like  tbe  letter  of  recomraeadMioa  to  Phe^ 
(Rom.  16  t-so),  tbey  were  attadted  by  hte  editors  to  oome  Urgcr 
epistle. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  pasteup  have  sufTered  accre- 
tion as  church  documents,  and  thus  three  st^es  of  their 
composition  must  be  distinguished :  (L )  tbe  [Himitive 
notes  from  Paul's  tifetime,  (iL )  the  incorporation  of  these 
by  the  author  of  the  pastorals  in  his  epistles,  substantially 
composed  about  forty  years  after  Paul's  death,  and  (iii. ) 
glosses  added  to  these  epistles  by  subsequent  copyists 
to  render  them  more  suitable  than  ever  for  the  needs  of 
the  second  century.  The  last-named  process  naturally 
ceased  by  the  time  that  the  letten  passed  into  the  canon. 

Whether  tbe  letters  are  substantially  Pauline  and  only 
mterpolated  \yf  some  editor,^  or  whether — as  is  highly 
ivofaoble,  in  the  case  of  i  Tim.  at  any  rate — the  Patriae 
element,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  submerged  in  later  work, 
cannot  be  decided  till  each  letter  has  been  separately 
examined  upon  the  principles  of  Utenuy  morphology. 
As  tbe  amount  of  presnmatdy  authentic  material  is 
obviously  largest  in  a  Tim.  and  least  in  i  Tim.,  it  will 
be  advi^le  to  discuss  the  epistles  in  that  provisional 
order. 

Seevnd  Timatky. — Although  the  address  of  a  Tim. 

ttTim  fairly"  Pauline,  the  strange 

7*       ,    *  emphasis  on  the  (act  and  purpose  or  stand- 
ard  of  Paul's  apostolate  ( '  according  to 
the  promise '  [tot'  i-wKTtfUw'\)  in  a  letter  to  one  who 

t  I  Tim.  1  \/.  mi^t  be  developed  from  the  bint  in  Fhilem. 
(the  Asiatic  locms  being  diQwn  m  the  failure  to  use  the  companion 
alluuon  in  Phil.  Z  34  to  a  return  viut  to  Macedonia).  _  The 
personal  matter  here  is  principally  meant  to  furnish  a  mitabic 
setting  for  an  epistle  dotling  with  general  questions  of  church 
life  and  work  in  the  Asiatic  provioces,  and  reMcting  that  cardinal 
importance  of  Ephesus  as  a  centre  of  early  Christianity  to  which 
LUco  has  rightly  but  extravagandy  csJled  attention  Uiom» 
Ptritgrina,  i90i)>    Cp  Hamack,  A-mtBrtittimg,  333  46a  489. 

I  Perhaps  3  Pet.  alM  Gontaiiii  inatcrialwotkiMrupfrmn  earlier 
aouices ;  certainly  it  has  incorporated  parts  of  Tude.  And  the 
canonical  3  Cor.  is  a  cominlaiion  of  two  separate  letters  in  reverse 
enter.  But  even  were  the  pastorals,  as  compilatioos,  without 
any  analogy  in  the  NT  literature  (cp,  further,  Jahhs  (Emstlb], 
t  M  this  would  not  of  itself  disae<ut  the  uialytic  l^pothetis. 
The  pastorals  present  auite  tmiaue  features,  and  U  b  only 
naaooahle  that  the  oomptexity  of  tneir  structore  should  demana 
aooiewhat  unique  and  exccptiomd  methods  of  treatment. 

>  £■£.,  the  correspondence  of  Cioero  and  Atticus,  the  lettors 
of  King  Agrippa  II.  (Josephus),  etc.  See  Pcttrs,  Dtr  Bright 
tier  rtfinitcMt*  LUieraittr  (tgotX  97  ^  78  7^  and  Wehofer, 

*  Untcrsuch.  znraltriiTistlidie  E|^stolographie^  (SWA  W:  ^l.- 
kilt.  KImut,  143,  looi). 

'  Hta«go^  for  example  {JU  P4eU  ti  t»  SUempHm,  s/), 
treats  tbem  as  authentic,  bnt  sappoaes  that  copjnsts  under  the 
diret^kmoftnabopisubseqnenUyaddedgloaset;  these, however, 
affected  only  ^uestiona  of  diiaplina  and  order,  leaving  the 
(cnuindjr  Paahne  mrte  nnintnaired. 

S  Hte  inaertioB  of  'mercy  between  'grace'  and  'peace'  (so 

*  Jn.  3}  kun-Pknthte.  Deleting  it  among  other  |riiraaesllanarath 
(fiinttgi.  ZtHgtiMekie,  ET,  1S95,  i  iao-i«3)  finds  a  genuinB 
letter  to  Timothy  in  1 1/  15-18  49-tB;  Sabatierialt-ili6.aa. 
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could  hardly  have  doubted  It,  at  once  reveals  real 
genius  of  the  writing  and  corroborates  the  general 
evidence  afforded  by  all  three  epistles,  especisJly  by 
I  Tim.  and  Titus.  They  are  not  private  letters  at  all, 
not  even  semi-private,  and  the  very  form  of  a  private 
letter  is  not  strictly  i»-eserved.  They  resemUe  rather 
'  pastorals '  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  find 
thdr  real  audience  among  people  (primarily  teachers 
and  officials,  it  may  be)^  indined  to  doubt  tlw  validly 
and  misunderstand  or  misapply  the  tenets  of  the  Pauline 
gospel  As  even  Liddon  admits  {Exfilan.  Analysis  of 
I  Tim.,  1897,  ad  loc,),  of  Paul's  apostolic  authority 
'  Timothy  did  not  require  to  be  reminded  ;  St  Paul  has 
other  readers  of  the  epistle — perhaps  fitlse  teadiers" — 
in  view. '  Behind  I  y:-f>a  lies  a  tradition  of  Timothy's 
temporaiy  absence  (Phil.2ig /)  from  Paul  during  his 
last  captivity ;  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  it 
feasible  in  I3-14  to  disentangle  any  written  source.  On 
the  other  band,  1 15-18  is  perhaps  a  displaced  {after  4  lo 
M'GifTert,  4r3  Knoke),'  and  at  any  rate  a  genuine, 
fragment,  probably  written  from  P'aul's  Roman  captivity. 
So  most  editors  and  critics  (Lemme,*  Hesse,'  and 
Krenkel"  omitting  rather  needlessly  15^  and  xSa). 
Again,  3/.  hardly  seems  homogeneous'  (cp  2t6  813 
with  89) ;  Sa  seems  a  ^oss  (om.  Hesse,  Hilg.  ZWT, 
1897,  pp.  1-86);  214/  is  awkwardly  introduced,  and 
the  thcMToughly  un-PauUne  passage  81-9  may  well  be  a 
later  insertion,  due  to  the  process  of  accretion.  Sio-ia, 
however,  is  an  interpolated  genuine  fragment ;  its  iso- 
lated position  and  contents  marlc  it  off  from  the  surround- 
ing context  FurthermcMre,  the  bulk,  if  not  the  wbtde, 
of  4  (6)9'-a9  is  generally  allowed  to  have  come  directly 
from  F^uil's  own  hand  {9-i8<i,  except  'having  loved  this 
[»esatt  world'  \iifx.iHfiiwrhvv^alwvd\  lon^.Bahnsen;' 
9-t5  19-33,  Ewald  9-1B,  Immer  9-91,  PSeid.).  But 
it  is  not  homogeneous  ;  evidently  wa  and  »\b,  like  6-8 
and  9-ts,  reflect  difierent  situations  in  Paul's  life,  and 
the  whole  passage  oficrs  an  adrairaUe  procrf  Ki  the 
composite  character  of  even  the  directly  PauUne  strata 
in  the  pastOTal  epistles.  Following  the  various  dates 
and  moods,  one  can  detect  approximately  in  1 15-18 
16-13  r6-i9  a  note  (or  part  of  a  note)  written  after 
Philippians ;  the  situation  has  become  more  grim,  and 
Paul  pines  in  loneliness  for  his  yoimger  ally.  Again, 
413-15  si-a90  go  beck"  to  a  still  earlier  period,  when 

1  'Les  comnumautis  vaudront  ce  que  valent  leurs  con- 
ducteurs ;  voib  lldte  gtoirmie  qui  se  dteage  de  ses  instructkwa ' 

O- R*ville). 

<  Cp  Ate.  It.tao/.  (before  100  A.D.)  for  the  contemponury 
feeling  that  an  apostasy  would  precede  the  latter  day^  when  the 
diadples  of  Jesus  would  desert  'the  prtmhec^  of  his  twelve 
aposues  and  tbdr  faith  (cp  i  Tim.  1  ig,  etc)  and  love  and  purity 
(i  Tim.  419)1  and  there  shall  be  many  sects,  etc'  (r^v  »po<nit>riar 
«*■•  Utfxa  ■MWT^AtH'  «in3  k«1  t^p  wi»nv  [cp  i  Tim.  1 19,  etc.] 
Kal  «i|t>  tyiwtir  avTHP,  taX  w/ttUf  «vnM-  [i  Tim.  4 13]  >al 
lovHToi  atfiifmm  svAAtu  ic.r.A.> 

s  Pmktitek-iM*cL  Comm.  sw  dtm  Part.  1067-1880. 
*  Dot  tcktt  ErmaMmtmgtscArtiim  dttAf.  Pamba  tm  Tim., 
1881. 

■>  Die  EfUteh.  def  NT  HhieMMtfi,  1889. 

<  Beiir.  amr  AiMiUuHcder  Gtteh.mmd  der  Brl^  ^  Af. 
Ptmhu,  (io9ol. 

'  Cbapu  3  coQiaiM  two  pawsgai  panlleled  in  EMCtetu>(^to. 
10,  *  God  saitb  to  thee,  Ptove  to  me  whether  thou  naat  contested 
 inni.t3 


[JfivwrJWyfiAiorl  but  v^fy  devoted  to  God's  service— «p  a  . 
S4  ['  entugleth  himself,'  iu.*kU*m\~-aBA  free  from  dbtracdon ; 
iMtptow4mwt,  I  Cot.  735).  Five  parallels  to  tbe  pastorals  !n 
Seneca  are  dtcd  W  Lipufeot,  Pkiliffiaiu,  390. 

B  Upon  the  dimculties  of  seograpny  in  0.  see  Ckescsns, 
Dauutia,  Galatia  I  ja.  The  figiuative  exprtwion  in  «.  17 
is  pnialleleel  by  an  <dd  proverb  that  aa»  ^ould '  visit  tbe  pocr 
in  nisaflUcdon  and  speak  ofhimin  tbe  Sultan's  presence  and  do 
one*s  diligeooe  to  save  him  from  the  month  of  the  Uon'  Qtcndel 
Harris,  Sioiy  of  Alitor,  p.  IxviiV  Tbe  conjecture  '  Mellta' 
[MiA^ni]  for  '  Miletus'  [ItiA^]  is  ndtber  ptohable  nor  helpbL 

■  I/.TimetAetuiitTfd- 

»  Sititn  Sendtckrnbt*  (1S70). 

11  TMe«l<^iedetlfT,ytc)ii^T!'y 

U  These 'comaussioas  and  cautioiu' at  hast  are 'anUba  a  dying 
man;  the  writer  bin  a  hurry  for  llmotlqr  to  conic  sfamli^JbecBiise 
he  ia  oU  and  londjr,'  not  because  he  fean  bb  ftieaa  inll  be  too 
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Paul  had  left  Troas  od  some  journey;  490  {cp  Acts 
21*9}  seems  to  belong  to  ActslSiS/,  though  the  his- 
toricity of  Acts  21 09  is  not  above  suspicion  (cp  Acts, 
%  II,  Trophimus  ;  with  J.  Weiss,  Ueierdie  Ahicht  u. 
d.  literar.  Ckarakter  der  Ap.-gesch.  y^f.  [1897]). 

A  dual  Mtalyui  of  a  Hm.  hu  be«n  carriKl  through  by  •everal 
critics  from  Crcdner  onward*.  Hwc.  t^.  (pp.  ijo/.^  regardi 
it  as  the  compilation  of  a  geDuine  brief  letcer  of  recall  (1 3^-4 
.  _  .  _  _        B^^donyjnous  letter  (1 1-; '       "  " 

Lenune'*  recoiutruciion  at 


iSfc  49-33a)  with  a  later  paeudonymotu  letter  (I  i-aJ  5-10  23-M 
■4-aA  S  !•<  13^17  4 1-5^  Lenune'*  recoiutruction  of  the  genuine 
letter  underlying  3  Tun.  it  even  more  intricate  (see  O.  Holtz- 


mann's  critique,^  ZiVT,  rS8^, 
(b1i-9  except 


le,  ZiVT,  rSSi,  pp.  45-79)  and  le*i  conrincing 
t  'dty'  ({Atoff  33»6j,  'and  a  sound  mind'  {k«u 
_  7,  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began  '[h  . . . 
outWMvJg^  10,  except  '_but  is  now  made  manifest  bvtheappearing' 
(^sMfiH^iMi',  .  ,  .  (Tt^wwfat],  I  [  except '  and  a  teacher '  [sai 
MiffKoAotl,  13  except  'against  that  day '  [*U  ■  ■  ■  ^^^pav],  if 
«xcapt  'that  good  thing  which  was  committed'  [ri^  .  .  .  MA.] 
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SavioMr  ][esus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  cfeatb  a^^^i  bought 
life  and  immortality  to  light'  [wpi  jifitmr  .  .  .  H9apoiajr),zz 
12a  i6-iSa  3 1  9-13  19-96  8 1-4  to-i3  14^4  r /l  6-1 19-39  io  = 
1  i^3^-4  9f-io  i3^is  i8J3  3a4i3-iaS<-9i3  iSjC  *3-S9-t'X  More 
is  to  be  said  for  M'GifTert's  hypothesis  tbat  tne  epistle  ii  a 
redacted  version  of  one  written  by  Paul  towards  the  dose  of  bis 
Roman  imprisonment  (1 1-13  2 1-13  4i  /  5-8  16-19  lol  rj-is) 
(so  Clemen  for  1  is-tS ;  from  Rome  6t  a.d.),  whilst  sTim,  49 
ii-iS  8o-3ia  re^escnts  an  earlier  note  written  from  Macedonia 
before  3  Cor.  which  was  composed  (I  i)after  Timothy  bad  obeyed 
his  summons.  Similarly  Bacon  places  49  ii-ia  so-siaas^  in  the 
oeriod  immediately  previous  to  9  Cor.  S  i3^,  when  Paul  was  in 
Macedonia,  whilst  von  Soden  takes  1 15-ie  49-19  91^99  as  a  nc»e 
written  after  Philippiant  from  Paul's  Roman  captivity.  Hitiig 
had  already  found  a  letter  of  Paul  written  about  jS  a.d.  from 
Cnsarea  inlis4i3-i6  9o-na(soClemen  :  49-tB,  about6oA.D.  T), 
and  another  letter  written  from  Rome  about  63  A.D.  in  4&-I9  19 
1  i6-it  499^ ;  whilst  Bartlet  recentiv  has  distinguished  (in  49-13 
31.33a)  a  note  written  between  Epoenans  and  I^iili^ians,  the 
rest  of  3  Tim.  being  the  iwan-tong  of  the  apostle.  Less  probably 
Clemen  puts  4 19-31  into  57  a.i>.  (from  Jerusalem,  previmu  to 
his  imprisonment^  dating  the  epistle  as  a  whole  slij^tW  eailier 
than  Titus  (firca  100  a.d.).  which  again  preceded  1  llm.  (roo- 
ito  A-D.  Asm  HiiKv)  and  the  auibw  s  interpolations  in  a  Tim. 
(Iijy  Si4-s<4t.«}and  Titus  (17-11  Si-ii> 

Titus. — The  attempts  to  find  in  "Tit.  I1-4  a  genuine 
address  interpolated  by  some  redactor  are  not  con- 
ic ■nt»a<  vinciog.    Bui,  even  when  the  epistle  as  a 


whol«  is  takea  as  sub-  Pauline.  1 7-9  certainly 


appears  a  further  gloss  (so  O.  Ritsdil, 
TLZ,  '85,  609 ;  Kooke ;  Hamack,  CArm.  710  /  ; 
Clemen,  and  M'GiSerty.  The  sudden  transitioa  from 
presb]rters  to  episcopi,  and  the  general  contents  of 
the  passage,  mark  it  off  as  the  insertion  of  some  later 
edittw  who  was  interested  in  promoting  the  monarchical 
episcopate.  Hesse  and  Clemen  carry  the  gloss  on  to 
the  end  of  11 ;  but,  although  10  ctmnects  with  9  (which 
partly  explains  the  insertion  of  the  gloss  at  this  point), 
19  would  be  abrupt  after  6,  for  xaxA  6.  are  not  an 
antithesis  to  dvur. ,  nor  '  slow  bellies '  {yatrripti  ipyal] 
to  '  riot '  {iawriat),  much  less  '  liars '  (^cOttcu)  to 
'foithfiit'  (Titfrd  which  here=believing,  not  reliable  or 
trustworthy).  The  passage  7-9,  then,  was  inserted,  per- 
fa^  from  the  margin,  in  the  original  text  which  ran  : 
*  unruly,  for  there  are  many  unruly '  {ifvw&rtucm, 
Bfrlf  yip  roWol  invwiraKm,  K.T.X. ).  No  man  could 
discharge  a  presbyter's  duties  effixtively,  if  the  members 
of  his  own  family  were  tainted  with  the  local  disease  of 
insubordination  and  profligacy.  21-14  and  2is-37  are 
somewhat  parallel  (cp  25  and  83,  2i4  and  Si) ;  but  no 
analysis  of  the  passage  into  a  Pauline  and  a  later  source 
is  platisibl&  The  ■  genuinely  I^utine  ring '  of  much  in 
3 1-7  (M'GiSert)  is  not  very  audiUe,  thou{^  Sabatler 
detects  genuine  material  in  it  and  Sis-ij.  Ilie  latter 
passage  certainly,  8 19-13  [14]  is'i  contains  an  authentic 
fragment,  as  is  admitted  upon  almost  all  hands  {e.g. , 
Wcisse,*  Ewald,  Krenkel,  Knoke,  Hesse,  von  Soden, 
Clemen,  M'Giffert).  Hesse  (pp.  150/)  finds  further 
in  Titus  {li/  4-6  13-130 16  81-6  n /  15)  a  complete  letter 

late  (G.  A.  Srocox,  £x/m.  7*  10  430-439,  finding  in  Heb-lSalso 
two  commendatory  lettersV 
1  PUlut^  Dtgmutik,  1 14& 
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of  Patil,  written  sbcvtly  after  be  left  Crete  ;  it  has  been 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  passages  which,  althon^ 
rising  out  of  the  original  text  (with  the  possible  excqxion 
of  2),  are  intended  as  a  proviso  against  heresy.  Simi- 
larly M  'Giffert  r^ards  the  canonical  epistle  as  a  redacted 
venion  of  some  letter  (1 1-6  penty.  S1-7  »/)  written  to 
Htus  before  Paul  reached  Corinth  tn  AOs  SOa.  The 
alternative  to  these  dual  hypotheses  is  to  reconstruct 
(with  Krenkel)  out  of  a  Timothy  and  Titus  three  letten 
of  Paul ;  {a)  one  written  to  Titus  at  Crete,  perh^  from 
Illyricum  during  Paul's  second  journey  to  CorinUi  (Ads 
20i-3)-Tit8i9  3Tim.43oTit8t3:  (4)  another,  from 
bis  Csesarean  imprisonment,  to  Timothy  at  or  near 
TVoas  =  9  Tnn.  I9-18,  suhtequent  to  Colossians  and 
Philemon ;  {e)  a  third  =  3  Tim.  419  1 16/  tU  4si, 
written  from  his  Roman  imprisonment  to  Timothy  at 
Ephesus.  The  Csesarean  date  of  Colossians,  however, 
is  untenable ;  and  otherwise  this  ingenious  resetting  of 
the  fragments  fails  to  explain  satisfactcu-ily  how  such 
notes  came  into  their  present  curious  positioo. 

First  Timothy. — In  spite  of  its  luwiddy  anaoc4utfaon 
(cp  Rom.  1 1-7)  I  Tim.  1  is  probably  a  tmity  as  it  stands, 
14. 1  Tim.  •  °°  P^line  letters  and  tradition, 

uinlvils.'  ^^'^"B**  r»-«7'  resemble  in  part  some- 
^^^^^  thing  more  d^nite.  Certainly  1 3-11  and 
1  t8-9o  hang  together.  After  1 1  /.  a  thanksgiving  would 
naturally  follow,  in  the  Pauline  manner  ;  hut  when  the 
thanksgiving  does  come  (v.  13-17)  it  is  occasioited  DM  hj 
the  persm  addressed  but  by  Paul  himself.  Even  the 
'therefore'  (o8f)  of  Si,  resuming  either  I3-X1  tx  ia-17 
or  iS-30,  forms  a  loose  transition  ;  but  it  itttistiates  the 
zigzag  course  of  the  epistle  rather  than  any  [4ienic»nena 
of  compilation.  Similarly  with  subsequent  passages 
like  26^7,  which  has  a  poor  connection  with  its  context 
and  (miy  repeats  the  |votestation  of  1  ia-17  (so  Hdtzm., 
Hesse,  Hilg.),  2g/  (the  odd  juxtapodtion  of  mks  for 
prayer  with  a  sumpttiary  r^ulation  fv  women)  4i-t 
which  would  readily  part  fivmi  its  context,  and  5  which 
has  suffered  accretion  towards  the  close.  No  fragment 
of  the  epistle  can  be  referred,  however,  to  the  apostle 
himself  with  much  confidence.  The  incidental  allusions 
to  Paul's  personality  (814/  4 13)  merdy  betray  the 
writer's  oooscioasiiess  that  there  was  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  such  elaborate  commissions  and  instractioiis 
upon  the  commonplace  r^ulations  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity being  addressed  to  one  who  was  not  merely 
himself  in  mature  life  but  ex  i^>potJusi  separated  from 
bb  superintendent  only  for  a  short  time.  In  su(ji 
touches  we  feel  the  author's  Uteraiy  consdenoe  and  his 
tactflit  attempt  to  [reserve  the  vnisemUanee  of  Uk 
situation  at  to  justify  the  existence  and  pi^t  of  smAan 
epistle. 

As  it  stands,  in  fact,  i  Timotl^  is  a  free  composition ; 
it  consists  cA  a  sub- Pauline  letter  which  has  been  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  interpolations,  especially  in  ch^  6. 
617-91  is  plainly  an  addition  (Ham.),  in  thought  and 
diction  perhaps  the  least  Pauline  paragraph  in  all  the 
pastorals  ;  its  contents  and  context  are  against  it  as  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  letter.  The  ■  antithoes '  of  6ao  are 
not  the  casuistic  subtleties  of  dialectic  in  the  Halacba, 
but  the  tabulated  passages  from  the  OT  and  the  gospd 
arranged  by  Marcion  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  two 
dispensations  and  the  superiority  of  the  later.  Such 
arguments  are  dismissed  as  secular  and  vo-bose  and 
pseudo-scientific  SeeaTim.3ifi,  'fivry scripture, 'etc., 
and  the  significant  collocation  of  an  OT  sentence  and 
an  evangelic  sasring  in  i  Tim.  61B.  Another  nn-Pauline 
element  is  of  course  the  connection  between  eternal  life 
and  almsgiving  [w.  17-19)  as  already  between  salvation 
and  religious  work  or  personal  conduct  (2is  Srs). 
Hence,  like  Tit.  I7-9  and  some  other  passages  in 

'  1  The  modve  of  this  section  is  to  throw  the  glorioiu  gnqwl 
into  relief  against  die  unworthiness  and  weakness  of  its  original 
bearers,  as  in  Bam.  59:  'he  cboMfartbepmufaingorhisgontd 
his  own  apostles  5mc  M(>  now  ifM^H^  ^rafiMr^ovc.  that 
be  might  show  be  had  not  come  to  call  dte  fighteoas  b« 
rinnen.'  See  Wrede,  Dm*  Afemmigektimmis  (1901).  loy/ 
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I  Tim.  (8i-i3*  Gi7-ao7)  or  even  3  Tim.  (23o->6?},  617-ai 
shows  the  process  at  aecretum  bmiUar  in  docomeats 
bearing  on  dumb  orgsnisatkm  and  disdpline. 

Here  kgun  Hene,  admitting  Qiic^  Sdileiermmcber)  th« 
irT«Eul«r  coune  of  the  epistle,  attempm  mculhu  fmoM  verms 
to  diseDtansle  an  originanetter  of  commission  (li-io  it^4i>i6 
tfj-ifiaojC)  containing  the  duties  and  rights  of  an  episcomu  at 
Epheiiu.  This  iii  conjectured  to  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  independent  inecei  bearing  on  tlie  work  of  the 
e|H3copate :  ,111-17  Ou^'Vi'^E  apostolate  to  the  Gentiles), 
arrangements  Tor  the  worship  (26j-7,  so  Hilg.,  and  19^-10, 
Kloaaec)  and  the  officials  of  the  church  (S  i4-i5«,  a  further 
uisertion  to  justify  the  author  dilating  on  such  topics  ;  8 
10  connect  with  4  tj^.),  a  general  mandate  for  bishops  (B :  fi  13, 
however,  being  genuinely  PauLine),  and  extracts(6 1-3  i7-i9)from 
stable  of  ethical  duties.  Knoke  pushed  the  epistle  much  nearer 
Paul  by  his  hypothesis  of  two  Icitert  from  Paul's  pen,  one— an 
instruction  (attpnyyvAio)  mitten  to  Timothy  from  Corinth  (1 3^ 
iS40  81-10  4ia  01-3  4«-6  JI-I5*  19-33  34^0i  another — more 
doctrmal  in  character — composed  in  his  Cesarean  imprisonment 
(1 19-17  S  14-ie  4 i-ii  13-16  2 13-15  B t/'  0 t7-i9  1^-11  0 3C-I6 
»/.  r).  These  have  been  combined  with  an  un-nmlme  church- 
directory  (8  i-io  19^  Sii  69/  16  17  01^^  whilst  passages 
like  S II  abd  S  is  are  to  be  regaided  as  marginal  glosses.  It  is 
not  Msy,  however,  to  see  adegoate  psychological  motives  for 
thh  swt  6(  extensive  compilation,  and  the  cnteria  of  style  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 

Hypothetical  and  contradictory  as  such  conjectures 
may  appear  to  be,  however,  a  not  fncoosiderable  agree- 
ment prevails  even  amid  the  most  independent  analyses 
of  these  epistles.  All  partition-theories  presuppose  an 
editorial  function  which  certainly  is  tuiexampled  in 
previous  early  Christian  literature,  even  in  Acts  and  the 
Apocalypse.  But  this  is  not  an  insupovble  objection  ; 
and  whilst  it  is  idle  to  dc^nuuise  upon  the  particular 
and  original  setting  of  verses,  at  at  every  point  to  dis- 
tinguish precisely  between  redactor,  author,  and  source, 
the  componte  nature  of  these  e^nstles  and  (within  general 
limits)  the  main  strata  of  their  contents  have  been  sub- 
stantially i^ved.  Such  analytic  criticism  is  upon  the 
right  lines,  and  as  a  working  bjrpothesis  it  is  historically 
superiw  to  the  conjectures  which  attribute  the  writings 
tn  Hoe  to  Paul  or  as  unpromisingly  set  down  the  Pauline 
element  to  vague  traditioa  or  ttie  Inventiveness  of  a 
litenuy  artist. 

As  the  titles  formed  no  part  of  the  original  autographs, 
the  early  diurcb  naturally  argued  from  the  internal 
evidence  that  3  Tim. ,  with  its  reflection 
■miBimijiltljin.  of acl>inaxandrichindividual references, 
AUipnnnfm.  ^epreje^tg^  last  phase  of  the  apostle's 
life,  and  that  i  Tim.  was  earlier.  But  the  comparative 
study  of  the  e^usOes  suggests  that  a  Tim.  is  the  earliest, 
and  I  Tim.  the  latest  production  of  the  authcM-.* 

The  relative  amount  of  hapax  legomena  (46  in  a  Tim.,  98  in 
Tit.,  74  in  I  Tim.X  the  increa»ngTy  sub-apostolic  colour  of 
'  faith '  {vfmt)  ana  '  saviour '  (crwTifp|,  the  diminution  of  fresh- 
ness and  intimate  feeling  in  the  allusions  to  Paul,  the  predomi- 
Itance  of  »yrlMia«tiMl  interests  and  church  organisation  in  Tit, 
and  I  Tim.,4  the  gradual  shifting  of  emphaus  from  the  person* 

1  Among  the  qualifications  of  the  Jewish  ii^dh  fibiHr  (fl'^ 
*n3*X,  the  man  who  on  any  given  occasion  offered  common 
prayer  in  the  synagogue)  were :  '  to  have  many  children  and  no 
money  ...  to  be  of  sound  ace,  and  humble,  popular,  well- 
mannered  ...  to  be  practisea  m  the  study  of  tfie  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  psalms ;  able  to  expound  the  allegoric  mean- 
ing, traditions,  and  bistoriei,  etc.'  (R.  Jebuda,  quoted  by 
Selwyn,  CArittiaM  Profit,  90S /). 

'  "The  difficulty  of  fiovfavDvot  (p,  would  certainly  be  eased 
by  the  adoption  of  the  attractive  conjecture  AovMvovrt  (Hitrig, 
Maber,  Baljon,  Clemen). 

'  Sm  Acts,  |  16,  and  Ministry,  |  31.  Besides  Mangold, 
De  Wette,  Reuss  (La  Bitle,  7  9^3^^  307  J^,  and  some  others, 
the  mmn  advocates  of  this  oider  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  in 
the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  present  article.  It  b  of 
course  possible  that  the  author  himself  rearranged  the  epistles 
in  this  order,  having  written  them  otherwise,  as  Vergil  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  various  books  of  the  :/Sn*id  insularly  («.^., 
the  third  before  the  second)  and  subsaquently  (ilaced  tbem. 

^  The  prononnced  element  of  'eodeuasticism'  in  i  Tim., 
which  in  several  pasiagct  is  amply  a  manual  of  church  order, 
betrays  its  more  advanced  situation.  For  some  not  insignificant 
detaitt  of  style,  see  '  certain  men '  {Tu4f  ivfpwroi),  or  'certain ' 
(nxA)  [7  limes  in  t  Hm.,  never  in  others},  '  foith '  (viorif )  in 
objective  NOM  U  times  in  t  Tim.,  once  in  Tit.  I4),  'saviour' 
(ffwTi|^)of  Godabnein  i  Tim.  (in  the MCMid-ccnturv  pien*  'no 
one  oould  any  longer  be  a  God  who  was  not  also  a  sOiCr,'  Ham., 
Dtgmtmg.,  ET,  1  III);  cp  also*  Urn.  S17-M  as  preceding  iHm. 
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ality  to  the  sheer  authority  of  the  apostle,  the  gradual  inctcau 
of  severity  towards  erroiists,  evident  as  the  epistles  proceed— 
these  and  other  traces  form  a  cumulative  and  sufficient  argument 
for  this  order  of  composition.  When  the  author  wrote  9  Tim. 
he  bad  considerable  Pauline  muerial  at  his  disposal.  Even  in 
tbc  epistle  to  Titus,  he  falls  back  on  genuine  tradition,  and 
Pauline  material  preponderates  though  to  a  less  degree.  But 
in  I  Tim.  the  liiiiation  has  become  more  advanced ;  he  writes 
more  freely  and  less  under  the  influence  of  hu  master,  confutes 
errorists  with  greater  shaipness,  assigns  mote  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  elaborates  the  varioiis  ecclesias- 
tical canons  with  unprecedented  care.  The  third  epistle  (i  l"un.) 
is  thus,  as  Schlciermacherwas  the  first  to  point  out,  an  expansion 
and  in  some  respects  a  repetition  of  the  others,  further  trimi  their 
Pauline  background  of  reminiscences  and  tradition,  but  more 
characteristic  of  the  writer  himself.  The  superiority  of  a  Tim., 
with  its  ample  personal  allusions  and  less  format  tone^  is  quite 
obvious ;  and  superiority  means  here  priority.  That  it  comes 
from  the  same  pen  as  the  others,  need  not  be  doubted,  although 
in  it  the  writer  is  more  of  an  editor  than  an  original  author. 
The  general  sub-apostolic  style  and  spirit  of  all  three  is  fairly 
uniform  and  affords  no  adequate  evtdence  for  suspecting  a 
[dutality  of  writers. 

Like  most  of  the  NT  writings,  the  pastorals  have  a 
communal  origin.  In  them  a  current  of  the  age  be- 
...  comes  articulate,  and  hence  the  incon- 
spicuous  personality  of  their  author ' 
cannot  be  rightly  deduced  from  bis  writings.  It  was 
an  age  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Haggai,  men  had  to 
'  fet<£  wood  and  build  the  house,'  w^e  others  had  to 
encourage  and  dhrect  their  efforts.  To  furnish  such 
inspiration  may  not  have  been  a  very  heroic  task,  de- 
manding writers  of  exceptional  insight  and  [Moneering 
ardour  Uke  Paul,  but  it  was  timely  and  serviceable  ;  and 
after  all  '  edification '  {o6:o8o^Zr)  was  the  criterion  and 
aim  early  Christian  literature.  This  Paulinlst  bad 
singular  a^xudties  iot  the  labour  trf  instnicting  the 
churdMS  of  his  day.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
had  a  message  for  it,  or  rather  that  in  Paul's  teaching 
and  life  lay  the  pattern  for  true  doctrine  and  godliness, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  duty  of  curbing  and  stimu- 
lating his  contemporaries  in  the  spirit  of  his  master, 
writing  like  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man  of  afbirs 
who  feds  (unlike  his  contemporary,  the  prophet  who 
wrote  Rev.  2 / )  that  the  moral  plight  of  the  age  de- 
manded consoUdation — consolidation  as  oppos^  to 
speculation  in  belief  or  looseness  in  cnganisatitHi.  If 
he  lacks  the  authority  of  intuition,  he  at  least  possesses 
the  intuition  of  authority.  He  has  much  in  common 
with  the  imconciliatory  element  in  PauL  Unlike  the 
later  apologists,  he  refhses  to  discuss  p<Mnts  of  disagree- 
ment or  to  meet  otjectors  on  their  own  ground,  but  is 
content  with  the  more  congenial  method  of  insisting  in 
a  rather  dictatorial  fashion  upon  the  fixed  truths  of  the 
faith.  In  this  he  is  a  precurstH*  of  Polycarp,  yet  in  all 
likelihood  the  majority  of  bis  opponents,  perhaps  even 
of  bis  readers,  were  none  the  worse  for  being  somewhat 
sharply  reminded  that  the  ultimate  proofs  of  rel^ioa 
lay  open  to  fiuth  and  the  moral  sense ;  there  may  have 
been  an  effectiveness  in  the  resolve  of  this  censor  to 
assert  and  enlighten,  not  to  argue.  The  genuine  faith 
is  to  him  a  '  traditioti '  (npiSwu)  or  a  '  deposit ' 
(xapoS^Kij),^  involving  'testimony'  {naprvpia),  which 
lays  a  moral  responsibility  upon  the  officials  of  the 
church  especially.  The  tone  of  his  instructions  to  them 
reminds  one  often  of  Butler's  famous  Ciarp  to  the 
CUrgf  (1751)  not  to  trouble  about  objections  raised  \tj 
'  men  of  gaiety  and  speculation,'  but  to  endeavotn-  to 
b^et  a  practical  sense  '  of  religion  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people.'  This  task  demands  moral  purity 
above  all  things,  together  with  teaching  alxlity  in  the 
higher  ^iidals.    Tnie  to  his  master,  this  mentor  is 


I30,  and  the  heightening  scak  of  aTim.9a3  Tit.  So  iTun.14, 
of  9  Tim.  1 1 1  and  i  Tim.  2  7,  of  a  Tm.  S 1  and  1  Tim.  4 1/,  of 
Tit.  It  and  i  Tim. 3 3. 

1  The  pastorals  in  fact  voice  a  tendency  of  popular  Christianity 
rather  than  any  individual  writer's  cast  of  thtnight ;  cp  Wrede, 
OifrAuf^t  ttnd  Mttkadt  dtr  tog.  NT  Thtotogie,  35/  (1897X 
Authorshm  is  here  quite  subordinate  to  function. 

3  Cp  Herod.  0  4S :  '  Men  of  Athens,  I  leave  these  words  with 
you  as  a  trust '  (Mpcc  'Adirotot,  n«M#4«qv  Afur  «it«o 
ftf^wi  ff.r.A.)  with  a  Tim.  \nf.,  etc. 
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utterly  indifferent  to  the  sacerdotal  heresy^  which  was 
already  beginning  to  tinge  unhealthily  the  primitive 
idea^  of  the  church  (Ministky,  S  $ga,  Psiest,  §  8). 
In  resisting  incifnent  Gnosticism  with  its  attempt  to 
Hellenise  the  feith  into  an  evaporated  intellecttulism, 
the  pastorals  refuse  to  employ  the  tendency,  which 
ullimatety  secularised  the  Catholic  church,  of  H^KBising 
the  religion  of  Jesus  by  means  of  a  retrograde  movement 
to  ritual  and  priestly  conceptions.  Indeed  the  Impres- 
sion made  by  these  letters  is  revealed  in  nothing  so  clearly 
as  in  ihe  fact  that  they  came  to  be  cherished  by  those 
who  more  or  less  unconsciously  were  ather  ignoring  or 
modifying  or  defying  their  principles  under  the  con- 
straining influence  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

like  the  authors  t&  Matthew's  gospd,  Bornabiis, 
Hebrews,  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  a  Peter,  ttie  author  of 
p^.    the  pastoral  belongs  to  the  great  anony- 

imnlSr  period  of  early  Christian  literature. 

'  The  religious  life  of  the  primitive  church, 

as  of  ancient  Israel,  was  '  at  certain  periods  very  intense, 
and  at  these  periods  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  nation 
expressed  itself  almost  impersonally,  through  men  who 
forgot  themselves  and  were  speedily  foi^otten  in  name 
Dy  othm '  (Dav.  Jt^,  IxviiL ).  His  work,  too,  was 
pscudonyittous."  To  write  under  Paul's  name  was,  for 
a  Paulinist,  quite  a  legitimate  literary  artifice  ;  and  al- 
though pseudepigrapha  in  the  second  century  —  that 
period  rich  in  rhetorical  forgeries  (Jebb,  Homer,  87) — 
ranged  from  mere  Eatxicatkms  to  high-toned  composi- 
tions, the  pastorals,  like  3  Peter,  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  breathing  not  a  crude  endeavour  to  deceive  but 
self-effiicement  and  deep  religious  motives.  Hence  the 
oblivion  in  which  the  writer  chose  to  work  and  has  been 
allowed  to  remain.  It  was  due  not  merely  to  the 
necessity  of  throwing  a  certain  air  of  mystery  round  the 
situation  in  order  to  secure  the  circulation  of  letters  long 
after  their  putative  authcw's  death,  but  to  a  sort  of 
I^rthagoreau  feeling  that  unselfish  piety  required  a 
pupil's  work  to  be  attributed  to  his  master — a  canon  of 
literary  ethics  not  unfamiliar  to  early  Christianity  itself 
(Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  45).  This  author  wrote  from  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  standpoint  of  Paul.*  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  estimate  him  by  the  measure  of  the  man 
whose  spirit  he  endeavoured  to  propagate  and  apply  in 
his  own  way.  The  correct  standard  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  sub-Pauline  literature.  And  if  the  aaihor  of  the 
pastorals  is  inferior  to  the  genius  who  wrote  the  fourth 
gospel,  even  in  appreciating  some  of  the  more  inward 
aspects  of  Pauline  thought,  he  is  superior  in  range  and 
penetration  to  those  who  wrote  Barnabas,  Jude,  the 
Ignaiian  ejnstles,  the  Christian  section  of  Ascensio  Isaia, 
and  s  Peter.  The  prevailing  deference  shown  to  the 
apostles  and  to  Paul  by  contemporary  and  later  writers* 
who  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  equality  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  mere  literary  ambition  was  utterly 
foreign  to  the  early  Christian  consciousness  at  this 
period,  may  serve  to  guarantee  the  ethical  honour  of  the 
pastorals  and  to  corroborate  the  impression  left  by  them- 
selves that  their  author'  was  right  in  feeling  himself  not 

1  Louw,  Het  cHMaan  nam  het  Prittltrsehaap  i»  de  Ckris' 
teUfkt  Ktrk,  yt/.  6a  X  79^  iio-ia6  (1891). 

9  See  KrisTDLARV  Liter ATUHB,  (4;  Ministry,  35  d\  nnd, 
to  the  liteiaiure  di«d  in  Hhi.  New  TtH.  y^/.,  6i^<34i  add 
W.  Christ,  PhihUeiselu  Studkit  nt  Clem.AUx.  3039  (tgpo), 
and  (for  the  pseud 'cpinapha,  mainly  Gnostic,  of  tlw  2nd  cent., 
etc.)  Liechtenhan  in  ZNTW,  ijoa.  Hefte  w. 

S  He  ia  [cast  succesrul  in  re(woaucing  what  would  have  been 
Paul's  tone  and  temper  to  colleagues  like  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
curt,  general  instructions  put  into  the  apostle's  mouth  are  often 
incongruous  with  (he  character  of  their  primitive  recipients  as 
wellas  with  the  situation  presupposed  by  Uw  eplstlet  in  question. 

*  E^.,  Ignat.  Rom.  4,  '  I  do  not  order  you,  as  did  Peter  and 
Paul ;  they  were  «j)0stle^  I  am  a  convict';  also  Aet»  Pkoc.  4i 
0WC  kwmm^nMt  ntt  tbv  uwrTdAMv  toC  0«ev  (vopccm'at. 

B  His  success,  undoubtedly  deserved,  becomes  all  the  more 
remarkable  where  failure  was  so  easy.  The  Asiatic  presbyter 
who  halfa  century  later  composed  the  Acts  afPauitimd  ThtUa 
no  doubt  acted  with  a  sincerity  equal  to  his  affeciion  (Jduamtrt 
pmmH  fi<^st\  but  Wled  to  appreciate  the  vital  elements  of 
Paulinuin  and  was  depoted — not  ibr  using  an  illi^Umate 
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merely  justified  but  obliged  to  sanction  and  suppon  his 
message  by  his  master's  name  Not  long  before,  another 
'  Paulinist '  had  composed  speeches  for  Paul  which 
were  based  on  oral  tradition  and  yet  were  induUubly 
free  products  of  a  historian  who  bad  skill  and  sympathy 
enough  to  give  fairly  foithful  transcripts  of  the  situatioa 
in  qtiestion  {Acts  1316-41  ITss-ji  2O1S-35,  etc.).  It  was 
but  a  step  from  this  to  the  other  recognised  method  of 
literary  impmonatfon,  whidi  chose  qiistcdaiy  rather 
than  historical  expression  to  gain  its  religious  end. 

Since  Schmidt  and  Schleiermachcr  almost  a  century  ago  sug- 
gested a  sub-Pauline  dale  for  i  Tiro.,  a  conjecture  which  EicE- 

horaamon^  others  speedily  (18 1>)  extended  (o 
18.  Lit*!' 4-  all  three  epistles^  there  has  beeo  a  remarkable 
ton.       continuity  of  cnlicisra,  starting  from  *F.  C. 

Baur  {pit  tonna»ntt»  Pattonihriefi  dfs 
AJ^ttiU  PomIiu,  tSas).  For  tte  critical  work  up  to  iBBosee 
*H.  J.  Holtanonn,  Die  Pmstoraibriefe  kritisch  mtd  extgitUek 
beMiatdeU  (1S80X  &  monograph  whicb  is  far  from  being  super- 
seded. Subsequent  contributions  in  general  supporL  of  Bam 
and  Holtznunn^  with  modificatior»  and  adaptations,  have  cone 
along  three  nuun  lines: — editions:  *H.  von  Soden  (^Ciii. 
1 155-354<  I')  i393):  'Moflatt  {Histvr.  New  Tett^mumt,^  556-575 
[1901I);  O.  Cone  ilMtemai.  Hdbkt.  to  NT,  vol.  3  [igoiji  (#) 
monographs  and  essays  on — (i)  general  criticism  oTcpp.:  Kenan 
iS.Pmml,  xxiii.  -Ui. ,  tirlUt  Ckrihtnnt,  ch.  6) ;  *Hamack  (CAnnw 
logi*,  4B0-485, 710-711);  •Pfleidcrer  {PauHnummt,  ET,  2 196-114, 
Da»  UrehriitenimH,  Boi-Sa3  [1E87O ;  *M.  A.  Raven  {Niemv- 
test.  LttUrkunde,  i888,W  66-78) ;  van  Manen  (Oh>-Christ. 
Lit.,  Paul)  ;  'Bruckner  {Die  CkronoL  Rtiken/olgt  der  Britft 
detNT^lvHb  [1890]);  Prof.  E.  Y.  Hincks, 1897,™. 

S-117,  RiviUe  iLes  oririnis  dt  Hpisco^t,  laMji).  arid  the 
T  u)Uoducti(MU  by  Hilgenfetd  (1875);  H.  J.  HoitsniaiuiA 
(373-S93  (1891]);  *S.  Davidson,(4  i-^s  [1804);  B.  W.  Bvon 
(137-139  [iQooj);  Baljon,  CtteMitdemu  v.  J.  Bb.  d.  NV  (1901) 


  J'     *        yiUW/      K^^-AW         SUA  A 

emen,  Einktitl,  d.  paml.  Brie/t,  i49>i76  [1B94]; 
P.  EwaU,  Prebabilia  beir.  d.  Text  dts  i  Tim.  {\^\\  (c) 
Discussions  on  special  phenomena  of  epp.  : — (i)  ecclesiastical 
organisation:  See  under  Ministky  and  add  (to  lit.  there  cited) 
d^ences  of  conservative  standp(»nt  in  Hort,  CMrittimM  lUclaim 
(1898),  i89-ai7,  and  J.  W.  Falc  oner  From  AfostU  to  Priest, 
109-146(1000):  against  Kilhl  {Dit  GemmuU-ordtumg  im  dtm 
PatteraibritfiH,  1885) s«e  Hilgenfeld  (ZWT,  1BS6,  pp. 456-47^: 
and  on  tbetr  connection  with  Afettvl.  CometitutioMt,  Hotnadc, 
Textt  mtd  Untersnck.  ii,  C49  /  ^)  the  crrorists;  Hilgenfdd 
{ZWT,  1880,  pp.  448-464)  :  Havet,  Le  Cknstiamsmt  et  ta 
origines,  437^380(1884);  and  Bourquin,  Sttide  tritijiie  sar 
/Of/.  //f/^M,  5i-6f  (iBg^  (iii.)  general  setting  and  religkHS 
standpoint:  Hatdi  {ESVl,  articles  'Paul'  and  'Pastorals'); 
•Beyichlag'BjVwiCrj^.  Tkeol.  (ET,  1805),  2501-517,  Holumann's 
Neuleet.  ThtoL  S  959-281  (1807);  O.  Cone  (Go^iamdititmier- 
frtteOiene,  337-338  [1893]) ;  W.  MBdcintosh(JKa^.  Hist.efCkrisl. 
~  ■     '  -    -      Weiia.  Das.  AtPtt.  Zeitd/ttr,n  (ET) 

Aptotic  Age.^A^i 
'T,  143-150  (1900),  also 
Uarnack,  DegmengtsclUchU  (ET)  1 1  je-iu  iS9->9>  sis^  ^^%f-> 
and  Wemle,  DieAnfitnrt  tmsererRtligion,  34^-368,380  X (1901). 

Although  the  general  critical  paaititm,  outlined  in  these  con- 
tributions, is  unquestionable,  it  is  urthappily  not  unquestioned. 
The  traditional  view  survives,  with  more  or  less  hesitation  ar»d 
a  far  from  uniform  presentment,  in  the  editions  of  KSUing(i8Sz- 
1887  ;  on  I  Tim.), Welssf-Meyer,  (8)1893,  also />r>/'a>/DB.^rr{ft, 
t6^,  604-683  I1896]),  Riggenbach-ZOckler  (1897),  and  Stellbom 

g9oa),  and  in  the  representative  NT  introductions  of  Weiss, 
odet,  Zahn,  and  Belser ;  10  still  most  English  cmninentatan 
(Eilicott,  Pluoimer,  J.  H.  Bernard,  Hortoo,  J.  P.  LilleyX 
writcn  on  NT  intrcxluction  (Salmon,  Gloi%,  and  Adeney),  oikI 
others,  e^.,  G.  G.  Findlay  (appendix  to  ET  of  Sabatier's 
L'a^tr*  Paul,  341-403  I1891],  Hastings'  DB  8714-716X  and 
Rams.  CMurch,^)  348/,  Exfos.  4th  ser.  8110/,  etc  Add 
Bertrand  (£!(Mi  critiatte  sur  tautkenticiti  dts  ^Itrex  PnL, 
1888),  'K^Ma^^l/^msSekri,iundGetckickU,ia■vlA\I^/i,'^•,  Roos 
i^Dit  Briendetaf.  PoMlttsmttdditRtdett  detHermJesti.isb- 
3oa),  G.  H.  Gilbert's  Zy*  e/  Paul,  035-339  (189^ ;  and  G.  T. 
PuTveL  CMriitiami^  M  Apost^Ue  Age,  ij^i^  U9ao)-  Also 
(published  since  tlus  article  whs  written)  Lodes  imulies  m 
Hastings'  DB  4  on  the  eiMstleo.  j.  )f  o, 

TIN  (Sn?,  bidll,  lit  '  that  which  is  separated '  [from 
precious  metal],  see  Is.  I35,  where  render  'alloy'  (RVi>c.  Cbe., 
see  0] ;  jtstfvirtpot  [4  limes],  fiMtA'lM  [twice],  (/mmsmw),  EieL 
23  ts  3o  (Israel  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace  like  one  of  the  bMer 
metals),  37  is  (exported  from  Tarshish),  Zech.  4 10  (material  ot 
plummet,  KsinrmpiMN),  Nu.  31 33  (cleansed  by  p»T«i"g  through 

method  so  much  as  for  employing  it  to  [soraote  notions  -tAiA 
the  ooDlmon-sciueof  the  churcn  rejected  as  palpably  alien  to  the 
faith.  Pseudo- Pauline  epistles  ('fictc  ad  naaedm  Marcicau? 
were  widely  circulated  dunng  the  second  century ;  the  supenorily 
of  the  paMoials  to  all  sttdi  ia  a  diffcKUce  of  dcpee  laibci  ibao  ti< 
kind. 
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Bdng  a  component  of  bwue,  tin  was  used  as  a  metal 
from  a  very  early  date  (see  Copper).  A  ring  from  a 
tombat  DahshQr  (dated  about  the  third  dynasty)  contains 
8.2  per  cent  of  tin ;  a  vase  of  sixth  dynasty  5.68  per 
cent  of  tin.  When  the  unalloyed  metal  was  drst 
introduced  cannot  be  ascertained  vrith  certainty.  All 
we  know  is  that  about  the  first  century  the  Greek  word 
KoaalTtpot  designated  tin,  and  that  tin  was  imported 
from  Cornwall  into  Italy  after,  if  not  before,  the  invasion 
ot  Britain  by  Jnlhis  Ceesar.  From  what  Pliny  says 
{UN  34 16  839).  it  appears  that  the  Romans  in  his  time 
did  not  fully  realise  the  distinction  between  tin  and 
lead ;  the  fonner  was  called  plumbum  album  or 
candidum  to  distinguish  it  from  plumbum  nigrum  (lead 
proper).'  The  word  siannum  definitely  assumed  iu 
present  meaning  in  the  fourth  century.  (See  Jer.  on 
Zedi.4io}. 

TINEXJNa  OBZrAHBNTS  (D^D)^).  Is.  818  AV. 

RV  Anklets  (?.».). 

TIPUAAH  (npDTI;  wanting  in  the  true  0  but 
PA<t>6l[B]in  J  K.246f.;  e&Y&[A];  tahpts—i.e..  Tahp- 
anhes[Pesh.];  Uiephsa\W^\ 

I.  A  place  in  the  Eber-han-nahar  (see  Eber)  men- 
ti<med  as  the  NE.  boundary  of  Solomon's  empire  (i 
494  [S4]},  corresponding  to  Gaza  in  the  S\V.  It  is 
generally  held  that  Tiphsah  is  the  ancient  Thapsacus, 
and  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  this  place  was  con- 
nected with  his  commercial  enterprises,  Thapsacus 
being  the  great  zeugma,  or  place  of  passage,  of  the 
river  Euphrates  alike  for  caravans  and  for  invading 
armies. 

It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  leamed  the  real 
abject  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  crossed  the 
stream  (Xen.  Aiui6.i.An.\,  There  loo,  Darius  Codomannus 
crossed  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Issus,  and  Alexander  after  him. 
In  the  sixth  century  a.  □.  it  passed  out  of  knowledge. 

The  true  site  was  identified  about  the  same  time  by 
J.  P.  Peters  {Nation,  May  33,  1S89)  and  B.  Moritz 
{Ber.  der  BerL  Ahad.,  July  35,  1889)  with  ^atat 
Dibse,  a  small  ruin  '  at  the  bend  of  the  stream  where  it 
changes  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  course,  8  m. 
below  Meskene,  and  6  below  the  ancient  Barbalissos. ' 
Among  other  [mints  in  which  the  situation  of  Dibse 
agrees  with  the  statements  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo  is 
the  existence  of  a  camel^ford  at  this  very  spot.  There 
is  no  idiiloloi^cal  ol^ectioa  to  this  combination,  but 
excavations  sHll  mtit  to  be  made  (cp  Peters,  Nippur, 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  good  reasons  for  testing  this  theory 
afresh.  The  realm  of  Solomon  was  not  as  extensive  as  a  tradi* 
tiM)  based  on  incorrect  readings  of  the  text  has  represented  (see 
Solomon,  1 9),  Tiphsalji  and  VAzzah  are  most  probablyplaces  on 
die  ft-ontier  of  Solomon's  dominion  in  the  Negeb.  'The  fonner 
may  come  from  Tappuab  ( = Nephtoah).  the  latter  may  perhaps 
represent  the  strong  city  Mrepbatb.    These  plants  are  doubtful. 

3.  A  town  in  Ephraim  which  opposed  the  pretensions 
of  Menahem,  and  was  punished  by  him  (3  K.  16i6t), 
idmtilied  by  Condcr  with  Kh,  TaftaM,  on  an  old  site  6  m. 
SW.  of  Sbecbem  {PEFAffm.  io^).  The  -Tiphsah' 
ot  MTis  as  much  conjectttre  as  tfie  'Tirzaji'  (0€pffa) 
of  (Aufw  [A]).  The  right  reading,  as  many  think, 
is  that  ot  0t- — vit.  Tappuah  {ratpwe).  So  Thenius, 
Klosterraann,  Renan  (/fist.  2450),  K5hler  {Bibl.  Gesch. 
8399),  Guthe.  There  were  at  least  three  places  called 
Tappuah  (or  Nephtoah).  Whether  this  Tiphsah  or 
Tappuah  was  really  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
and  not  rather  in  the  Negeb  (cp  i),  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  critical  problems.    See  Crit  Bib.  on  3  K.  15 16. 

T.  K.  c 

Tm&B  (DTri;  e[e]lp&cEBADEL]),  sonof  Japheth. 
mentioned  after  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
1  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  Gen.  10 a  (P), 

Z^MJ      ^  "  iisually  assumed  that 

he  must  be  the  representative  of  a 
oortbem  folk.    The  older  commentators  mostly  think 

1  So  in  C  the  dittinction  between  xowfrepot  and  ft^Ai^n  is 
BDcertain. 
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of  the  Thracians  (6^ ;  Jos.  AnL  i.  61).  But  after 
removing  the  Gk.  nom.  suffix  i,  we  get  a  form  which 
has  no  similarity  to  Tiras.  Hence  Tuch,  N&ldeke 
{BLbsxgf.),  and  W.  Max  MUUer  (.^r.  «.  Eur.  38a/.) 
think  of  the  Tyrseni,  who  are  spoken  of  not  only  as 
Etruscans  but  also  as  pirates  on  the  .£gean  Sea  (cp 
Tarshish,  §  6,  and  note  quotadon  from  E.  Meyer  on 
the  probable  distinction  between  the  Etruscan  Tyrseni 
and  the  Tuniia  of  tbe  Egyptian  inscriptions).  This  is 
certainly  plausible,  and  has  suggested  (to  the  [msent 
writer)  that  after  correcting  dttj  in  v.  a  into  dtw,  the 
latter  word  should  lie  substituted  for  rTin  in  v.  4.  Tbe 
order  of  the  names  in  v.  4  seemed  to  favour  this,  and 
granting  that  '  Tarshish '  is  the  Hebrew  name  for 
Tartessus  or  S,  Spain,  no  better  course  seems  to  be 
open,  for  one  cannot  expect  Tartessus  to  lie  inclosed 
between  Elishah  {i.e.,  S.  Italy  and  Sidly  [Lag.,  Di.. 
Kau.]),  and  Kittim  (».«.,  C)rprus?).  The  Tyrseni, 
however,  might  naturally  enough  be  so  grouped.  How 
easily  Tiras  (or  Tures  ?)  and  Tarshish  might  be  con- 
founded is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  Judith  233  [13] 
Vg.  actually  gives  _filios  Tkarsis  where  Vet.  Lat.  gives 
Jttits  Tkiras  et  Xasii.  Cp  RosH.  A  better  view, 
however,  can  possibly  be  found  (see  g  3). 

Jensen  connecu  Tiras  with  tbe  Hittite  T(a)ii=TBrri 
(so  Shalmaneser  n.)=Tarsus  (Jensen,  TLZ,  4th  Feb. 
1899,  col.  70),  but  see  Tarshish,  g  6. 

Tbe  iocreasng  evidence  (see  Crit.  Bih.'i  that  many  parts  of 
the  OT,  which  came  down  to  the  late  editor  or  eaitors_  in  a 
n    A  „  „  ,1  corrupt  form,  have  been  manipulated  by  bim  in 

S.  A  cmTUp-  (accordance  with  incorrect  views  of  geography 
tion  of      and  bistoi^,  compeb  us  to  consider,  as  we  pass 

Awdmr  T  through  the  Table  of  Nations,  what  may  have 
been  the  original  form  of  each  ethnic  or  place- 
name  that  we  find  there.  It  has  already  been  suggested  by 
others(see  Iapheth)  that  JatJieth  in  tbe  original  legend  meant 
Mther  tne  Pbcenicians  or  the  niilistines.  It  may  be  added  here 
that  there  is  ^reat  reason  to  doubt  whether  either  the  J  portions 
or  [he  P  portions  of  Gen.  10  in  their  original  form  extmded  their 
range  beyond  Palestine  and  Arabia. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  P's  lists  (and  to  P  vp.  3-4,  according  to 
the  critical  analysis,  belong)  that  he  in  naive  ignonuice  repots 
the  same  name  in  different  corrupt  and  independent  fonn& 
Thus  'Tiras '  in  v.  9  is  ultimately  the  same  as  'Tarshish'  in 
V.  4 ;  '  Gomer,' '  Magog,' '  Madai,' '  Javan,'  and '  Tonunwh '  are 
all  most  probably  corrupt  and  independent  fonns  of '  JerahmeeL* 
'Tubal'  ^  Tabeal.),  as  tbe  connecti<»  in  which  the'  name 
occun  in  Esdc  S9  06  oof^t  lufficiciitly  toabow,  is  a  Paleatiniaiior 
rather  a  H.  Aialnan  i»me.i  'Hesbedi*  (^1*9)  diould  be 
'Cuiham'  (UVty—i.t.,  the  N.  Arabian  Cush  (see  Cusk,  a). 
'Elishah'  in  v.  4  should  be  'Ishmael*;  '  Kittim  *  probably 
comes  from  ' RehObOthim ' ;  'Dodanim'  should  be  Dedanim. 
If  these  emendations  are  in  the  nuin  right — and  the  evidence 
referred  to  above  would  seem  to  make  this  a  reasonable  contention 
— it  folk>ws  that  'Tiras'  as  well  as  'Tarshish'  (see  Tarshish, 
f  7),  is  most  probably  a  corruption  and  diMortion  of  tbe  N. 
Arabian  ethnic  name  Ash^ur  or  Aashur  (—Geshur).  Cp 

GSSHUR,  3.  T.  K.  C. 

TIBATHITE8  (D^njnn).  x  Ch.  ifsj.    See  Jabez. 

TIBE.    I.  0*ir\Tp,  iaMrSfitim,  Is.  3i8  Judg.  83106 
RV  '  crescents.'  See  Necklack,  a. 
a.  -IKS,  jW'ft-,  Etek.  24  17  (AV),  33  (EV) ;  see  Turban,  a. 
3.  ifr,  St;  Ezek.l«ia  RVn«.  inuulatet  '[a  tire  of]  fine 

linen.'  A  headtire  Mcmi  to  b«  meant.  SeeTumAir,  a, 
f.  ii^Tpa  Judithl03  168  (AVn«.  'imtra')  Bar.fii  (EV 

'diadem').    See  Diadbm. 

TIBHAKAH  (Hi^rnifl ;  e&p&K&  [A  in  aK.,  B  in 
Is.].  e&pOAK  [L],  -pt,  [B  in  aK.].  -p&e&  [KAQ*  in 
1  Nama.  ^^^'  '^^^'''^'^)-  According  to  Is.  8/9 
1.  niioe.  _2K,i9j^iiieAssyriangeneral{rab-shakrfi) 
had  heard  that  Urbalcah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (0  of  [the] 
Ethiopians),  was  coming  forth  to  fight  against  tbe 
Assyrian  armies  occupying  Judah  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  (701  8.a)  in  order  to  assist  Hezduah. 

This  is  the  third  king  of  the  twenty>6fth  {or  Ethiopian) 
dynasty  of  Egypt  (Egypt,  §  66i).    His  name  is  written 

1  'Elam 'of  course  should  be 'Jetahmeer(asprobabIy  always 
in  OT),  and  moat  probably  (if  not  certainly)  '^donians'  should 
ba  'Hifritcs.' 
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in  Hieroglyphic  ugns  Ta-A-ru-t.*  The  vowels  (a  and 
u)  are  written  quite  constantly,  although  they  appear  to 
us  unintelligible  and  useless.  The  cuneiform  tran- 
scription is  Tari&.  Manetho  gives  Tarkos  or  Tarakas, 
Strabo,  i.  8ai,  Ttarko  (he  strangely  makes  the  king  a 
great  conqueror,  who  reached  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; 
cp  M^asthenes,  Fragm.  20,  in  Strabo,  686).  The 
biblical  rendering  would  seem  to  need  a  transposition ; 
Ttkarl^,  Teharpt  (npnm). 

The  king  seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,'  who 
kgaliaed  his  crown  afterwards  by  marriage  with  the 

J  |,  .  widow  of  king  Shabako.  When  the  usurpa- 
tion took  place,  can  be  determined  with 
certain^  (see  So).  Tirhakah  reigned,  according  to  a 
stele  (rf  the  Serapeum,  twmty-ux  complete  years ; 
according  to  Assyrian  scnirces  he  died  in  668/67 ; ' 
consequently  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  in  694/93 
B.C  This  shows  at  once  that  in  the  tnUical  account 
there  is  an  impossible  conjunction  of  facts.  Either  the 
original  form  of  the  text  did  not  give  the  name  of  the 
'  king  of  Ethiopia '  referred  to — later  scholars  would 
then  attetnpt  to  identify  the  king  and  insert  Tirhaka- 
Taharko  instead  of  Sbabako  who  reigned  in  701  (see, 
however.  So  on  the  improbability  of  Shabako's  attack- 
ing the  Assyrians) — or  Taharko  was  mentioned  as  the 
Ethiopian  governor  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  later  re- 
cension made  him  a  king.  Otherwise,  we  should  have 
to  acknowledge  a  confusion  of  the  events  of  701  with 
others  of  the  time  between  693  and  676  B.C.  The  first 
S  Auvrian  ^*P^'*'*"'  **f  *he  Assyrians  against  Egypt, 

*  *^u2^.  *^  '**       probaWlity  caused  by 

such  a  provocation  as  military  aid  from 
Egypt  to  Palestinian  rebels  against  Assyria.  Esarhaddon 
mentions  indeed  that  Ba'al,  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  in- 
duced to  rebellion  by  Tarlktl.  This  may  have  occurred 
earlier  ;  but  693  is,  as  has  been  said,  for  Tiihakah  the 
superior  chronological  limit 

Tirhakoh,  however,  could  not  really  play  tiie  part  of 
an  aggressor  in  Syria.  The  diflicutty  of  maintaining 
Egypt  and  keeping  the  nomarchs  in  subjection  must  as 
a  rule  have  absorbed  his  whole  strength.  An  AssjTian 
army  penetrated  into  Egypt  in  676  and  seems  to  have 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  but  in  67^ 
was  annihilated.*  In  his  tenth  year,  671,  king  Esar- 
haddon secured  the  road  to  Egypt  by  an  expedition 
i^ainst  the  Aral»,  invaded  (then,  or  by  another  army  ?) 
Egypt  by  way  of  a  city  in  the  desert  c^led  Magdali  or 
Migdol  (see  Migdol),  and  met  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  Taharko  near  a  place  called  Is^upri.  The  Ethiopian 
king  had  finally,  after  losing  the  third  battle,  to  withdraw 
from  Egypt.  The  Assyrians  marched  as  far  as  Thebes, 
which  capitulated  and  was  mildly  dealt  with.  The 
country  was  divided  among  twenty  nomarchs,  descend- 
ants of  Libyan  generals.  Some  of  these  may  have  called 
in  the  Assyrians  to  Aee  them  from  the  Ethiopian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  the  Assyrian  supremacy  without  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless  we  read  of  a  conspiracy  with 
Taharko  against  the  Assyrians  by  tlw  three  most  influ- 
ential leaders  (Nikfi-Nedio  I.  of  Sais  and  Memphis, 
Sarludaii  tA  Tanis  and  Pakruru  oS  Pi-sapiu).  Evi- 
dently, they  felt  too  weak  to  resist  the  Ethiopians  when 
these  threatened  to  invade  ^ypt  again,  and  therefore 
tried  to  maintain  good  relations  with  them.  In  point 
of  fact  Taharko  invaded  Egypt  again  in  669.  Esar- 
haddon hurried  to  the  rescue  of  his  vassals,  and  died  on 
the  expedition.  His  army,  nevertheless,  entered  Egypt, 
defeated  Taharko's  army,  coming  from  Memphis,  at 


_  m  ^  A 

'  See  Haspero,  Hittpirt,  Bisi,  on  this  point.  The  words  of 
the  inscription  of  Tanb  (de  Kougi  in  Mtlanges  iArchiolegie 
Egyplienne,  lai,  etc)  'he  went  to  the  Delta  B.t  the  age  of 
twenty  yenni '  do  not  point,  however,  to  a  revolution  necessarily. 

*  Cp  Winckler  in  KA  71*)  93.  why  he  phum  (p.  87  and 
A  0F\  4R3)  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  601,  does  not  appear. 

*  SeeA'^r(*IB8,fbr the repoTtofdM'fiabirlonian Chronicles.' 
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Karbanit  (near  Canopus  ?),  and  forced  bim  to  retreat  as 
Car  as  lliebes.  The  cities  Sais,  Mendes,  and  Tanis 
were  cruelly  punished  for  joining  the  Ethiopians ;  prince 
Necho,  however,  when  sent  to  Ninevdi  as  a  prisoner, 
obtained  a  pardon  and  his  dominion.  Evidently,  the 
Assyrians  needed  his  influence.  They  even  gave  the 
city  of  Hathribis  to  his  son  Psametik  and  thus  furthered 
the  rise  of  the  next  dynasty  (the  Sutic).  Taharko,  in  the 
meantime,  fortified  a  camp  near  Thebes  and,  while  the 
Assyrian  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Delta,  forced  this 
city  to  surrender.  At  first,  the  prince  of  Thebes  seems 
to  have  closed  the  door  to  the  fugitive  Ethiopian  king. 
Preparing  for  a  new  invasion  of  northern  Egypt, 
Tirhakah  died  there.  His  step-son  Ten{wa)t-Amoa 
(Tandamani  of  the  As^rian  repcvts),  son  of  Sbabako, 
became  king,  and  made  the  last  attempt  to  expel  the 
Assyrians  (668/67).' 

On  the  Egyptian  monuments,  notUi^  of  this  warlike 
activity  of  the  king  can  be  observed.  Hrhakah  left 
.  EOTntiaJi  ^^^1  buildings  and  re5t(»vti<ms,  esped- 
gl]^r^  ^1  ^  h>s  residoice  Napata  (nuxL 
Gcbd-Bailcal)  and  at  Tbctes.  Nacth 
of  Thebes,  the  difficulties  caused  him  \jj  the  nomardts 
seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  biulding  much ;  but 
inscriptions  bearing  hts  name  have  been  found  at  Tanis, 
and  at  Memphis  his  name  is  represented  at  the  burial  of 
an  Apis  bull  in  his  tenth  and  twenty-foiuth  year  (directly 
before  the  Assyrian  conquest?).  Nominidly,  also,  the 
two  years  following  6M/7  seem  to  have  been  coimted 
to  him  in  Egypt,  so  at  least  later  Iqr  Psamnwtidns  L 
At  Thebes,  the  nomarch  Monl(u)-m-be't  was  Id  the  time 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion  practically  independent  (be 
built  consideraUy  at  Kamak)  and  does  not  seen  u 
have  always  been  faithful  to  his  stuenun  in  Napata  (see 
above). 

A  (rather  conventionalised)  portrait  of  Tirhakah  is 
^ven  elsewhere  (Ethiopia,  fig.  i.  right>hand  pictme); 
the  Negro  blood  is  more  strongly  indicated  in  sevenl 
other  portraits ;  the  full  Negro  type  on  the  Zinjirii- 
stele  of  Elsarhaddon  is  therefore  no  caricature. 

[The  view  expressed  elsewhere  (Sennacherib,  §  5) 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  confusion  between  an  Assyrian 
and  an  Asshurite  (N,  Aratnan)  invasion  of  Judah  may 
possibly  require  a  relnvestigatioo  of  the  meaning 
n3  iSo  in  a  K.  199=Is.879.  'Cush'  may  be,  not 
Ethiopia,  but  a  r^on  in  N,  Aiabia  (see  0;SH,  %  a). 
If  so,  npiTin  (Tirhairah)  will  have  to  be  admitted  into 
the  group  of  personal  names  which  have  (according  to 
the  new  theory)  been  modified  by  redactors  to  suit  their 
own  limited  historical  knowledge.  See  Crit.  Bih.  <xi 
2  K.  189  and  other  parts  of  3  K.]  w.  h.  u. 

TiRHAirAH  (narrjn ;  e&pfljw  [bj  e&pxNA  [a]. 

6&P&&N&  [Lj),  a  son  of  Caleb  by  bis  concubine 
Maacah  (i  Ch.  24S). 

TIBU  (N^'R;  om.  B,  eHpi*[Al  eOplA  [L]).  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Jehallelel  (i  Ch.4i6).  may  have  arisen 
from  "vi*  in  the  following  verse. 

TIBBHATHA  (Kn;^ ;  either  =  (orfaM,  Pers. 
partic.  = '  feared '  [Meyer.  Ryssel.  and  most  scholars], 
or  an  official  title  fh>m  Old  Pers.  anlart-kshaSkra,  '  rcyal 
representative  in  the  province,'  Lag.  Symmtcta,  l6o ; 
&6ftp&cO&c[L  generally]),  a  title  like  'Yom'Excellenc}-* 
(Meyer),  or  an  official  title  (Lag.,  Stade)  of  the  Persian 
governor  of  Judah,  or  perhaps  a  ccxmipt  form  of  a 
peraonal  name,  or  of  a  gentilic,  of  Semitic  origin.  The 
article  is  always  prefixed. 

(a)  Eira2e3  <atf>p<nut  [B],  -vaBu  [A],  {L1)=Neh.765 
(o^qHrafc  (B],  a$tp,  [MAD=i  Eld.  S40  (see  next  small  type); 
(^Nck.77o(am.  B,a«iv>««*>(M<^"^  A]):  (c)89;  (tOIOil'l- 

The  sense  in  {a)  Ezra263=N^.  76s  =  i  Esd.  64oaiid 
(j)  Neh.  770  depends  on  the  critical  view  adopted  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  list  of  '  sons  of  the  province.'  If,  widi 
M(^,  we  admit  it  to  be  a  list  of  exiles  wbo  rettimed 

1  So  far  aHa  Winckter's  ammganmt,  fTA  Tn  90^ 
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with  Zerubbabel,  the  Tirshatha  will  of  course  be  Zerub- 
babel ;  to  Kosters,  however,  it  is  a  list  of  post-exilic 
resideota  ia  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Tirshatha  n 
N^iemiah. 

Cp  I  Ead.fi4o('<EmS63X  where  we  find  ¥.  [&I  ml  tcT$apiaf 
(BAX  anpootfac  [L],  Atharias,  RV  Attharias). 

Id  (c)  Neh.  89=1  Esd. 949  and  (<0  Neh.lOi  [a]. 
Nebemiah  is  mentioned  by  name  as  the  Tirshatha,  but 
is  it  certain  that  the  text  is  correct?  Guthe  (SBOT^ 
[Kriiits  out  that  I  Esd.  949  (  =  Neh.S9)  gives  simply  xat 
dm'  arrapar^  ([B],  arffaparrji  [A],  a.6apa90a.t  [L], 
AttharateJ)) — i.e.,  'and  the  Tirshatha  said,'  and 
infers  that  mn  n"DfU  is  a  gloss.  Smend,  however  {Lis/en, 
16},  prefers  to  omit  '  that  is,  the  Tirshatha '  (so  6 
[BKA]  in  Neh.),  whilst  Meyer  {Snttt.  aoo)  omits  both 
•Nehemiah'  and  -Tinhatha.'  In  {d)  Guthe  {SBOT) 
and  Wellhausen  {GG/f,  1895,  p.  177)  omit  '  the  Tir- 
^latha,'  because  it  separates  the  proper  name  from  the 
patronymic  but  not  C-,  supports  this).  Very 

possibly  here  as  well  as  in  {e)  both  '  Nehemiah '  and 
•  Tirshatha '  are  intnisive  (cp  Marq.  Fund.  34).  The 
two  laymen,  Nehemiah  and  Zedeklah,  are  very  isolated 
just  before  the  names  of  priestly  classes  (see  Zedbkiah). 
Nehemiah's  usual  title  is  nnp,  'governor.'  It  is  not 
certain  that  Ndiemiah  had  yet  returned.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  Nehemiah's  change  of  title  may  be 
connected  with  a  Umitation  of  his  jurisdiction  during 
his  second  period  of  office  to  matters  connected  with 
a  religious  reformaiion.  For  the  grounds  of  this  hypo- 
thesis see  Nehemiah.  On  the  name  see,  further,  Crtt. 
Bib.  T.  K.  C. 

TIEZAH(ninn?'agreeable,'§ioa;  e€pC&[BAL]; 
bat  in  Josh.  13  34  tf(iMa[BF],  ^PfMlA],  in  i  K.  1417  y^rov^tps 
[A ;  SM  ZakkthanJ,  in  3  K.  U  14  Aopo^ciAa  (B],  Ai^tAa  [A],  in 
Cant.  64  aMMc^a  [BKA],  In  Tug.  Mn'jnn). 

X.  jia  ancient  dty  of  Mt  Ephraim  (see  below)  which 
had  a  king  of  its  own  before  the  Israelitish  conquest 
(Josh.  1234),  and  was  the  residence  of  the  N.  Israelitish 
kings  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri  (i  K.  1417  ISai  166  S / 
»s  IT  aj).  According  to  Klostermann's  emendation  of 
ha^^Credah  in  i  K.  Ila6  (and  of  the  eaptipa  of  ®  in 
X  K.  12),  Jeroboam  was  a  native  not  of  ■  Zeredah'  but 
of  Tirzah,  uriuch  place  he  fortified  while  still  nominally 
in  the  service  ofSoIomon(see  Jeroboam,  i.  Zarethan, 
S  3).  Shortly  afterwards  we  read  (i  K.  I224/)  that 
on  Jeroboam's  return  from  Egypt  he  built  a  castle 
(x^^Mwa=it^)  at  Sarira.  Whether  Klostermann  is 
right  in  holding  Tirzah  to  be  the  original  form  of  the 
name  of  Jeroboam's  city,  will  be  considered  later ;  ,at 
any  rate,  we  may  follow  him  in  his  statement  that 
Zeredah  (.ths),  or  has-Sfiredah,  vapttpa,  and  Tirzah  are 
fundamentally  the  same.  The  next  laa  recorded  of 
Tinah  is  that,  wtien,  after  a  reign  of  seven  days,  ^imri 
saw  that  he  could  not  hold  Tirzah,  he  burned  the 
citadel,  and  himself  perished  in  the  flames  (i  K. 
16 17  18) ;  the  usurper  Omri  then  took  up  his  abode  in 
Tirzah.  Even  after  Samaria  had  supplanted  Tirzah  as 
the  capital,  it  continued  to  be  a  fortress  of  strategic 
importance.  Menahrai  b.  Gadi  won  Tirzah  first  and 
thai  Samaria,  when  he  slew  Shallom  b.  Jabesh  and 
mounted  the  throne  of  IsraeL  From  the  context  (on 
3  K.  15i6  see  Tiphsah)  Tirzah  appears  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Tappuah  (in  Ephraim,  but  on  the  border 
of  Manasseh).  In  the  Book  of  Judges  too  there  is  one 
more  reference  in  the  narratives,  which,  if  based  on  fact, 
should  come  first  in  chronological  order.  Nw  must  we 
omit  a  famous  poetical  reference  in  the  wdinary  text. 
In  Cant  6  4,  as  given  by  MT  ( 0 ,  however,  has  lin  ebSoKta.), 
we  find  the  Shulammite  compared  to  Tirzah.  But 
whether  a  m«^thodicat  criticism  can  accept  this  reading, 
is  doubtful  (see  Canticles,  §  14,  and  cp  Rose).  We 
need  not  therefore  discuss  the  question  whether  Tirzah 
really  was  as  beautifully  situated  as  the  ordinary  text  of 
Cant.  6  4  seems  to  impljr.  It  is  enough  to  find  out  -whert 
this  narthoD  dty  lay. 

5XOX 


There  are  three  current  identifications.  ( i }  Robinson 
and  Van  dc  Velde  thought  of  TallOzft,*  a  picturesque 
TiUage  on  a  hill  3040  ft.  above  the  sea-levd,  E.  of 
Samaria,  and  sU^y  N.  of  Mt.  EbaL  The  phonetic 
resemblance,  bowevo',  is  but  slight,  and  the  description 
of  Thersa  quoted  by  Robinson  from  Brocardus  ('  on  a 
high  mountain,  three  leagues  from  Samaria  to  the  &') 
suits  TQbas  (Thebez?)  better  than  TaUuza.  (3)  The 
Midrasb  represents  Tirzah  as  Tir'an  (cp  Canticlks. 
S  14,  note)  and  the  Targum  as  Tar'itha.  Hence  Buhl 
{PaL  203)  suggests  that  Tirathana,  a  village  close  to 
Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  xviiL  4i),  may  be  intended,  and 
he  (doubtfully)  identifies  this  with  ef-Tireh,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  of  Makhneh.  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficiently  important  site.  (3)  Conder  {PEFM  29i6) 
suggests  the  village  TeyA^,  1 1  m.  N.  of  Shechem,  and 
xa  m.  E.  of  Sonutria  (see  Asher,  a).  The  site  appears 
not  imsuitable ;  but  nothing  can  be  based  on  the  name. 

But  is  the  name  Tinah  really  the  correct  fonn?  Is  it  likely 
to  have  been  cOTiupted  into  Zerodah  or  bat-fSrEdahT  And  ia  it 
the  most  natural  name  for  an  important  fbrtressT  Add  to  thU 
that  another  cornipted  form  of  the  same  original  may  be  Zarb* 
THAN  (f.  v.).  The  problem  is  to  find  a  name  out  of  which  all  theso 
fomu  can  have  been  corrupted.  Such  a  name  is  n>a  '  Betb- 
nir '  <iee  coL  9405) ;  such  a  name,  too,  is  'Zuephath.*  It 
■o  happens  that  all  the  OT  punges  refencd  to  abon  iiMMt  prob- 
ably, in  their  ocisinal  fbrm,  reforcd  to  the  N^b  ^4  of 
course  ts  «xclud«SX  It  will  therefore  be  safer  to  pnnounce  in 
fitvour  of  Zarephath. 

3.  One  of  the  five  daughierB  of  ZaLOPKaHAD— the  fifth  (Nu. 
2833  27i  [om.  L]  Josh.  17 3),  or  the  secood  (esL  the  hnt), 
Nu.SSii,  perhaps s Zarephath.  f.  k.  C. 

TI8HBEH  OF  GILEAS  (Tsbj  '3^n  ;  ek  BecBUN 
THC  r-  [^i  o  eK  eecceBtoN  thc  r-  [!-])■  <  K.17» 
RV"«-,  AV  *tnhalHtants  of  Gilead.'  RV  'sofoumers  of 
CHlead.'   See  Tishbttb  and  ttS. 

TIBHBITB(«3;rn;"  eecB(6)iTHC;'  TMaiUes).U., 
a  native  of  Tlshbeh,  i  K.17i  21t7sS  3  K.I3B  936. 
See  Elijah,  g  i.  and  n.  i ;  Jabesh,  %  z  ;  and  esped- 
ally  Prophet,  %  6,  and  Crit.  Bit. ,  where  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Elijah  and  Elisha  both  came  from  Zarephath 
in  the  N^eb,  then  perhaps  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
southern  dominions  of  N.  Israel.    Cp  Thisbe. 

TITHES*  (if^,  pL  nnb^;  iEKATH!  decima). 
-  Terma  •     '^^^  tenth,  as  a  rate  of  taxation,  secular 

j^—-  '  or  religious.  Is  fotud  among  many  ancieot 
peoples. 

See  Ryssel,  PXEn  lT4a8/,  and  fur  the  Greeks,  Pauly. 
y/'aaavim^fal-Enq>cL  4 3433^ j  Romans,  it,,  9106 j^;  Cortha- 

flnians,  Diod.  Sic  S0i4i  Justin,  I87;  Egyptians,  Maspero, 
trvgglt  o/NmtmUt  31a  (spoil  of^ war,  tribute,  etc,  to  Amon); 
Syrians,  i  Macc  10jtll3S;  SabMUis,  Piin.  JV7^126]:  Lydians, 
Herod,  lag;  Nic  Damanc.  (rg.  34  {FIIGZ^jti',  Babyloniami, 

i as  trow,  Religien  c/  Baiyltmia  amd  Aityna,  668 ;  Chinese, 
'CgS',  Chiiuit  Claaict,  1 1 19,  etc. 
Tile  oldest  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
secular,  designating  a  tax  or  tribute  in  kind  levied  a 
ruler  from  a  subject  or  vassal  people,  or  from  his  own 
countrymen.  The  obligatory  offerings  to  the  gods  were 
irapx^'i,  primitia,  Heb.  riiitA,  bikkurim.  When 
these  offa-ings  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  due  to 
the  deity  as  the  ruler  or  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  the 
name  '  tithes '  was  applied  to  them  alsa  The  dedica- 
tion of  a  tithe  of  the  spt^  of  war,  an  early  and  wide- 
spread custom,  may  have  contributed  to  this  extension 
of  the  use  of  the  Vexm. 

The  'tenth,'  doubtless,  originally  roughly  expressed 
the  proportion  exacted ;  and  in  later  times  also,  for 
example  in  Sidly  under  Roman  rule  ( Pauly- Wissowa, 
49307 j^),  was  the  actual  rate  of  taxation;  bat  fre- 
quently the  notion  of  tax  or  tribute  predominated,  so 
that  the  term  'tithe'  might  be  used  in  cases  where  the 

■  Probably  th«  Tarlnsa  of  the  Talmud  (Ncub.  Gt^.  968)1 

*  K0nig(£^.7'  13 38;  [1901])  explaim  the  •in  tbeGileadlta 
place-name  '3pn  a*  a  radical  (v'''3r> 

*  A  orn.  in  i  K.  IT1,  BAL  om.  t  K.Slzs  ;  A  has»ta0iiimn 
also  in  i  K.IS17  [BAL],  29  [L]  MaL  44(833]  [BNAQr]. 

*  The  tithe  in  relation  lo  other  ncred  dues  IS  ditt^im^*  cb^ 
where  (see  Taxation  ;  see  e^.  H  9^,  to  iriddi  the  prcaant 
article  u  supplementary). 
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rate  was  different — as  in  Moslem  law  the  '  tithe '  is 
sometimes  ^  or  — or  where  there  was  no  fixed  per 
cenL  Thus  in  the  religious  sphere  dwapxcU  and  jcKdru 
are  often  synonymous :  so,  e.g.,  in  Dion.  Halic.  1 33/., 
cp  SfKdTwvait.  ii.  94,  for  the  payment  a  vow  of  first- 
lings ;  so  niilo  calb  the  tiihe-wfiich  was  to  be  paid  the 
I»iests  out  of  the  Levites'  tithe,  diraf>x^  d«-a^x4  (A 
mutat.  nom.  1607,  Mangey). 

Similarly  in  the  OT  :  to  exact  a  tithe  from  the  grain- 
fields,  vineyards,  and  flocks  is  a  royal  prerogative  (i  5. 
81517).  The  oldest  laws  prescribe  that  the  aparchse 
(rillth)  of  thp  first  fruits  of  the  land  shall  be  brought  to 
the  bouse  of  YahwA  ^Ex.  81a6,i  cp  Dt.  I84  SBa  Esek. 
443a)k  The  term  'tithe'  was  in  use,  however,  In  the 
northern  kingdom  in  the  eighth  cratury  for  religious 
dues  (Am.  44,  cp  Gen.SSn,  E).  In  Dt.  the  word 
occurs  repeatedly  (126iii7  lA^aff.  38/  28ia^);  the 
tithe  of  grain  and  wine  and  oil  is  to  be  brought  to 
Jerusalem  and — as  in  Amos — used  for  a  feast ;  in  the 
third  year,  however,  a  tithe  is  to  be  reserved  for  charity 
(see  Taxation,  §89/).  Together  with  the  tithes 
Dl  126 II 17  names  the  ttrumih  {Urumatk  yddkd  ;  EV 
'heave  offering'  ;  more  accurately  'reserved  portion'), 
by  which  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  first  firuits  are 
intended  (see  Dillm.  in  loc. ),  but  this  is  doubtful ;  more 
probably  the  terms  are  to  be  taken  as  sjFDonymous ; 
cp  Nu.  18*4.  la  Esekid  we  find  rtHth  and  OrHtrndk 
(2O40},  which  are  assigned  to  the  priests  for  their 
support  (4430);  but  no  mention  of  titties.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  tithing  in  H. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  '  tithe ' 
was  employed  at  some  sanctuaries  in  the  period  of  the 
kingdoms,  while  elsewhere  other  names  were  in  use. 
It  is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  obligatory  offerings,  and  the  use  made  of 
them,  difliared  at  diffimnt  places  as  well  as  times. 
When  the  fragmentary  remains  of  old  sacred  laws  were 
brought  together  with  later  rules  (P)  in  one  code,  these 
various  terms  were  treated  as  so  many  different  dues, 
and  combined  in  one  system  of  religious  taxation. 
The  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  falls  into  the 
hardly  less  serious  error  ot  assuming  that  oU  the  laws 
lie  in  one  serial  development 

Until  the  aparchas  were  offered  to  God,  the  crop 
might  not  be  tued  by  men  in  any  u'ay  (see,  e.g. ,  Lev. 
-  —  «  2314).  The  presentation  was  the  natural 
4...  occasion  of  a  feast  at  the  holy  place.  This 
uie  uuie.     jjjg  ^     jjj^  jj^j^  jj26  1*33). 

The  portion  dedicated  to  the  deity  may  at  some  time 
have  been  actually  consumed  iqion  the  altar;  or,B3iathe 
case  of  the  voluntary  min^dh,  a  representative  part  may 
have  been  thtis  consumed  ;  but  in  the  rituals  we  possess 
the  offering  is  symbolical  (cp  the  wave  sheaf  and  the 
two  loaves,  Lev,  289^^  >sj^);  God  ceded  his  share  to 
the  priest  (Nu.  18  n).  At  the  feast  given  by  the  offerer 
the  priest  had  a  place  by  custom  ;  and  thus  from  early 
times  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  or  tithes  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  clergy.  The  poor, 
also,  shared  in  the  feasts  by  a  religious  guest-right. 

The  deuteronomic  reformers  foresaw  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  village  higti-places  would  deprive  both 
the  country  priests  and  the  poor  of  the  community  of  no 
small  parlof  their  living.  They  provided,  therefore,  that 
every  third  year  the  land-owner,  instead  of  taking  his 
tithe  to  Jennalem,  should  set  it  aside  for  charity  at  his 
own  home.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  imj^obable  that  they 
found  a  precedent  in  earlier  custom ;  there  are  many 
examples,  e.g. — am<H]g  the  Arabs — of  sacrifices  left 
wholly  to  the  poor,  this  being  a  work  of  superior  piety. 

The  new  model  of  Ezekiet  provides  for  the  support  of 
public  worship,  including  the  feasts  at  the  great  seasons, 
by  the  prince,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  general  lax 
(ttrAmOh,  Abi-iff.)  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  old  rillik 
iiiiHrlm  and  HMMdA  are  oU  assigiwd  to  the  priests 

1  Ex.S8ig  Hbroii^toTerb7aRtUctarfiiamS4fl6. 
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for  their  sup[>ort  (44  30).  £zekiri's  programme  vns 
never  put  into  operation,  but  in  the  Persian  period  the 
tithe  seems  to  have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
temple  (Mai.  88-to).  Some  such  provision  must  hare 
ivoved  necessaiy,  aot  only  for  the  support  of  the  priesu 
but  also  for  the  niaintenaoce  of  puUic  worship. 

In  P  an  sacred  dues,  under  whatever  name,  go  to 
the  support  of  the  ministry  (Nu.  I8S-90);  tbe'tithe'ts 
specifically  the  portion  of  the  Levites  (w.  31-34) ;  ot  it 
they  in  turn  make  over  a  tithe  to  the  priests  {w.  35-33). 
See  Numbers,  g  11.  According  to  Neji.  lOj?^ 
(Chronicler),  the  plan  was  for  the  Levites  to  collect  their 
tithe  in  alt  the  cities  and  villages,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  priest,  and  then  deliver  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse  in  the  templefor  the  priests.  There  is  cmi- 
plaini,  however,  that  the  tithes  were  not  paid,  so  that 
the  Levites  had  to  support  themselves  (N^  13 10^). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  system  was  ever 
actually  worked.  It  is  often  infened  that  Neh.  IO37  ff. 
repiewDts  the  practice  of  the  Chronidei's  own  time ; 
but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  fia 
desideria  which  he  projects  into  his  '  bistoi?  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.'  The  fMtunes  of  the  Levites  in  tluse 
centuries  are  involved  in  dense  obscurity  (see  Levites, 
§  7).  What  is  certain  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  tithes  were  collected  by  the  priests  for 
themselves  (Jos.  Vita,  12  15;  .^n/.xx.88  9a).  Hiis 
departure  from  the  law  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud : 
Elu^  took  the  tithe  away  from  the  Levites  because  so 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  return  to  Palestine  [Kftki- 
bolk,  aba  ;  Vibdmoth,  86a  i  ;  HuIUh,  1316.  etc). 

The  deuteronomic  laws  name  grain,  wine,  and  oil 
as  subject  to  tithe  (12i7,  cp  Has  NU.I897):  Lev.273D 
-  TMnM  ^  """^  general :'  all  the  tithe  of  the  soil, 

tlt^L  <*f  ****  seed  of  tlw  ground  or  the 

nuwo.   j^.^  Yahwi's."   The  general 

rule  of  the  Mishna  is  :  '  Everything  that  is  eaten  and  is 
watched  over  and  grows  out  of  the  ground  is  liable  lo 
tithe'  (.1/.  Afa dsfroiA,  li).  The  scrupulosity  of  the 
Pharisees  in  matter  of  garden  herbs — '  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin' — is  commented  on  in  the  NT  (Mt. 2393  Lk. 
II41);  the  Mishna  and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  go  inUt 
minute  details  and  discussions  of  what  should  be  tithed, 
and  when,  and  how.  The  tithe  of  agricultural  products 
paid  to  the  Levites  or  to  the  priests,  is  called  by  the 
Jewish  writers  on  the  law  '  the  first  tithe.' 

Lev.  27  39  puts  by  the  side  of  the  tithe  of  seed  crops 
and  fruit  {w.  30/ )a  tithe  of  animabof  the  flock  or  herd ; 
every  tenth  one,  as  the  flock  is  counted,  shall  belong  to 
Yahwi.  The  complete  parallel  between  w.  30 /  and 
33  /  natarally  suggests  two  inferences :  first,  that  it  is 
the  increase  of  the  year  that  is  to  be  tithed  (so  J/. 
BiidrSih,  9 if.,  etc.);  and,  second,  that  the  tithe  of 
cattle,  like  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  to  go 
to  the  priests.  This  is  the  view  of  Philo  [Defraamiii 
sacerdot.  §  a,  2334,  Mangey ;  De  carU.  g  jo,  2391); 
so  also  Tob.  16  (cod.  M)  and—what  seems  not  to  have 
been  noted — Jubilees,  S2i5  (c»iGen.28»):  'alltithesof 
neat  cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  holy  to  God  and  belong 
to  his  priests,  who  eat  them  year  by  year  before  him.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  authorities  unanimously 
take  the  whole  passage,  Lev.  2730-33,  to  refer  to  the 
*  second  tithe ' ;  the  animals  were  sacrificed  by  their 
owners  as  thank  offerings  (/AAiit),  or  as  'joyous  peace 
offerings '  {ialmi  HmhSk)  at  the  feasts.'  Modem  critics 
generally  assume  that  the  chapter  is  a  late  supplement 
to  the  '  Priests'  Code,'  and  that  the  tithe  is  therefore  to 
be  understood  in  accordance  with  Nu,  18ai  jf.  But  if, 
as  is  more  probable,  it  be  a  supplement  to  a  body  c€ 
law  which  included  Dt ,  the  rai>binical  mterpretaticm  is 
equally  possible  (cp  vr  9-is)<  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tlut  the  Mi^na  and  SiphrC  r^ueaent  in  this  particular 
the  practice  of  the  first  century.    And  it  is  not  difficult 

1  A>M!,  Dl  i  61;  Jf.  ^4(r)U,  I4:  M.  Mfnahitk,  7c 
Mc.  SMSdillrer.<;/FI*l2a5iB.  SoahoMaimonides,  Rashk 
and  the  Muhaa  oooiroentaricL 
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to  eooaam  that  the  claim  of  the  laiests  to  all  the 
firatUngs— once  the  acoompaDiinent  of  the  tithe  of  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  (DL  126,  etc. ) — made  it  necessoi;  to 
make  some  other  provision  for  the  sacrificial  feasts  ;  the 
tithe  of  cattle  is  a  natural  form  for  this  provision  to 
take.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  certain  as  has  sometimes 
been  thou^t,  that  Lev.  27  33/  is  the  last  monstrous 
demand  of  a  greedy  priesthood  or  the  ficticn  of  an 
imaginative  scribe. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  the  system 
included  three  tithes:  the  'first  tithe,'  a  tax  of  one 
tenth  of  all  edible  vegetable  products  collected  by  the 

.  -    j.  ministry  for  its  own  support  (Nu.  I811-14); 

the  'second  tithe"  of  the  same  products, 

^gj™"  which,  together  with  the  cattle  tithe  (Lev. 

^^^•*  273a/ ),  furnished  a  feast  for  the  owner  and 
his  guests  at  Jerusalem  {Dt.  1433-37);  and  the  'poor 
tithe,'  set  apart  every  third  year  for  charity  (Dt  143B /. 
2613).  The  last,  in  the  original  intention  of  the  law 
probably  only  a  particular  use  of  the  tithe  every  third 
year,  was  in  taler  times  made,  at  least  by  some,  a 
'third  tithe'  foiling  twice  in  every  seven  years,  in  the 
third  and  nxth  years  of  the  Sabbatical  cycle  (Tobit, 
I7/.;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.Saa;  Trg.  Jer.  Dt.26i3/);  see 
Geiger,  Ursehnft,  176^.:  SchUrer.  C/fa»t2as"- 

Spencer,  De  Itgibiu  ritualiiut,  lib.  3,  diis.  i,  Bp.  10 ;  Selden, 
Hitioty  9/ TiiMts ;  Reland,  AntiqtdUUtt  taerti,  lib.  3,  otp.  9, 
Kprinted  with  extensive  notes  by  the  eoitor 

6.  Uterattm.  in  UgoUni  Thttmtrm*,  S 1031     ;  J-  C. 

Hottinger,  D*  dtcimii  ffehwrum.  alio  in 
Ugolini  Tht$»mrus,  SO  383-490  (valuable  for  iu  Rabbinical 
eradidon);  Riefam,  HIVB,  art.  'Zehnten';  Ryscel,  'Zehoten 
hei  den  Bebrtetn,'  P/tE(^  17  436  Jf.  lit.  a.  444) ;  A.  S.  Peake, 
•Tithe'  in  Hatfinss'  DB^jiaff.',  W.  R.  ZnaX^Rtl.  Sem.m 
^Aff. ;  Nowack  and  Bcnnoger,  HA  ;  SchOrer,  GJV^  ayff- 

  a  F.  H. 

TITZA.  I.  )1^Y,  fi^nn,  a  K.2S17  RV'mooument' 
See  Massebah,  §  i  {e) 

a.  rfrXot,  Jn.  19 19/    See  Cross,  J  4. 

T1TU8  (titoc  '•  the  accentuatitm  see  Winer- 
Schmiedel  Gramwt.  Th.  i.,  §  63}  is  the  name  of  a  rather 
enigmatic  minor  figure  in  the  apostolic  age,  who  is  known 
almost  entirely  fii^m  Paul's  idlimoiis  to  him  (in  Gal. 
and  3  Cor. )  as  a  fiiend  and  trusty  lieutenant  He  is 
not  associated  with  Paul  in  the  address  of  any  extant 
epistle,  and  nothing  is  known  of  his  birthplace,  age,  or 
nationality,  except  that  be  was  a  pagan  by  birth  ("EXX^it' 
wr)  and  apparently  a  nadve  of        Minor  (cp  Gal.  2 1-5). 

Later  tradition  (TiLl4}  may  be  cwrect 

TKrna^Mii  '°  ''■"^B  ^hal  he  was  brought  over  to 
Jamnlfrm.  Christianity  by  Paul  himself.  At  any 
rate  he  appears  at  an  early  stage  of  the  apostle's  public 
career  (possibly  in  49  a.d.  ;  <^  Chbonologv,  g  74. 
PAt;L,  $  16}  as  a  private  individual  who  accompanied 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (cp  Acts  15a)  at  theformer's  request 
upon  their  visit  to  Jerusalem,  evidently  to  represent  the 
success  of  the  Pauline  gospel  outside  Judaism.  The 
burning  question  at  the  conference  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
value  and  vaUdity  of  Christian  faith  if  unsuppleniented 
by  circumcision,  and  (as  Paul  had  foreseen)  the  case  of 
Titus  inevitably  came  up  for  discussion.  Whether  it 
vms  made  a  test  case  or  not,  it  ted  to  bitter  feeling 
between  the  cMtservattve  party  and  their  challengers. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  however,  stood  their  grotmd  against 
the  orthodox  centre  and  repudiated  any  compromise  in- 
volving their  companion;  'not  even  'ntus,'  says  Paul 
tiium^uintly,  *  was  obliged  to  get  circumcised " — much 
less  (as  the  Judaising  Christians  appear  to  have  insisted) 
Gentile  Christians  in  general,  who  were  not  (like  Titus) 
in  direct  daily  touch  with  a  drcniDciaed  Christian. 
Nothing  is  said  of  what  Titus  himsdf  thought  and  felt 
His  attitude  is  passive.  The  natural  inference,  however, 
is  that  be  left  himself  in  Paul's  hands,  sharing,  or  at 
least  sjrmpatbising,  with  that  '  inward  impulse '  of  Paul's 
spirittial  nature,  which  '  went  straight  to  the  results  of 
its  principles  .  .  .  and  thus  carried  him  past  a  fcwin  of 
Christianity  which  was  sim|dy  another  form  of  Judaism ' 
(Baur).    Cp  Council  op  Jerusalem,  ^  4,  7. 

S«>S 


The  tsxtual  problem  railed  by  the  omission  of  olc  obii  (Gal- 
3  5)  in  some  western  MSS  is  not  serious  (cp  L^btf.  Gai,  lai-iai, 
and  Klosiertnann's  PrviUiru  hn  Apotttl-Uxtt  (1863],  54  /.y, 
besides,  even  were  the  external  evidence  more  condderable,  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
Tbe  cunous  silence  of  Acts  upon  this  notorious  controversy 
(.^CTS,  I  ^)  is  due  to  the  ircnical  tendency  of  the  author  or  of  the 
sources  which  he  edited  at  this  point  of  his  story.  Even  if  be 
did  not  know  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Titus  must  have  been  familiar 
to  him,  as  Tomiliar  at  any  rale  as  several  of  the  minor  figures 
who  Hit  acrora  his  pages.  But  by  the  time  he  wrote,  the  circum- 
cision-question was  obsolete,  and  be  probably  deemed  it  prudent 
to  pass  by  alluuons  which  might  revive  unpleasant  memories 
better  left  unstirred.  Some  sucn  explanation  is  distinctly  prefer- 
able to  Ramsay's  hypothesis  that  the  Antiochian  Luke  omitted 
the  name  of  Titus  bMause  he  was  his  relative  {.St.  Pttul,  2,69/.). 
Further,  the  disinclination  to  report  so  discieditable  and  un- 
edifying  on  episode  as  that  of  the  local  dispute  at  Corinth  natur- 
ally led  to  the  omission  of  any  laier  reference  to  Titna,  who  thus 
bad  die  misfortune  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  special  aims  and 
bierests  of  tbe  first  historian  of  tbe  early  church. 

Three  or  four  years  elapse  before  Titus  reappears,  in 
coonetAion  with  the  Corinthian  church.^  His  lack  of 
ft.  At  OnriiLiji  OTcumdskm  would  naturally  prevent 
unnniiL  tram  being  a  suitable  companion 
during  Patd's  second  tour  (49-59  A.D.)  which  embraced 
as  a  rule — for  so  much  is  visible  even  under  the  religious 
pragmatism  of  Acts — an  initial  attempt  upon  tbe  syna- 
gogues in  almost  every  city.  But,  since  Titus  is  found 
at  Paid's  disposal  in  Ephesus,  it  is  possible  that  the 
apostle  took  him  from  Antioch,  after  the  dispute  with 
Peter  (Gal.  2ii-3i},  upon  his  third  tonr  tbrougb  Galatia 
and  the  Phrygian  highlands  as  fiu*  as  the  Auatic  metro- 
polis—a 'carefully  planned  stroke  of  policy,'  accord- 
ing to  Ramsay,  which  effectually  answered  the  unfair 
deductions  drawn  by  Judaisers  in  fovour  of  Judaic 
Chrisdanity  from  Timothy's  circumcision  jirevious  to 
his  promotion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  keenest  interest 
shown  by  Titus  was  in  the  Achaian  Christians,  an  Interest 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Paul  himself  (3  Cor.  8 16),  who 
stampcxl  him  as  '  my  comrade  and  fellow-worker  in  your 
interest'  (3Cor.833),  'my  brother'  (3Cor.2t3),  and  a 
colleague  actuated  by  the  same  high  motives  (9  Cor. 
12iB}--an  estimate  borne  out  by  the  record  of  what 
transpved  during  the  Corinthian  episode,  where  Titus 
proved  himself  a  prudent,  acdve,  and  rriiaUe  com- 
missioner of  Paul.  His  connection  with  the  Achatan 
Christians  appears  to  have  begun  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  paid  eith^  at  the  despatch  of  i  Cor.  (which  he 
may  have  carried,  as  one  of  '  the  brothers ' :  i  Cor.  16  n  ; 
cp  9  Cor.  12  iS)  or  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  set  on 
foot  arrangements  for  a  local  contribution  to  the  great 
cotleclion  (cp  Rendall,  ExfesA*>  8331-336,  and  R  Lom- 
bard, i?«v.  tf.  7*4^  «'/'At/EU.,  1909,  p.  ii3/.)on behalf 
of  the  Judean  Christians  wUch  Paul  was  negotiating 
throughout  the  Gentile  churches,  partly  as  a  timely  act  of 
charity,  partly  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  sympathy  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  church,  and  partly  to  show  his 
own  belief  and  interest  in  their  tmity.  Acquainted  vrith 
the  instructions  already  given  by  Paul  to  the  Galatians  In 
this  matter  of  the  XiryUi  (i  Cor.  I61),  Titiu  was  well 
adapted^fbr  this  financial  work,  which  bc^an  in  the  year 
previous  to  ttiat  in  which  a  Cor.  810  9a  were  written. 

t  On  the  movements  of  Titus  and  Timothy  at  this  period 
see  especially  and  variously  Lighifoot  (Bibl.  Etsayt,  373 
Sduniedel  inC  ii.  1  sa-M  aa7-a«o),  Heinrici  Wtr  mwtite  BrUf  m 
di*  Kar.  [Heyn,  1900],  46-51),  and  A.  Robertson  (Hastmga' 
IJB 1 49a-4q7).  The  scantiness  of  the  available  data  renders  any 
outline  rather  hypothetical  at  more  than  on*  pdnt;  upon  the 
whole  tbe  most  sattsfoctory  view  of  the  eidsode  in  seneia]  and 
of  its  extant  literary  evidence  aeenis  to  lie  lomewbere  amoac 
those  whidi  are  based  upop  an  acceptaiKe  of  a  COr.  lO-IS  as  tbe 
'  intermecUate  leitw'  OtMiature  in  Mofialt's  Hitt,  Iftw  Tnia- 


 .  collectioD  «rf  temple  tribute  among  tbe 

Jews,  a  custom  whidi  no  doubt  sufCKested  to  Paul  the  idea  n 
at  least  the  fxm  of  this  collection,  Philo  notKes  the  periodical 
asrignraeot  of  the  funds  in  each  district  'to  men  of  good  standing 
whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  them  to  Jerusakm.  For  ibis  punmse 
it  is  always  men  of  the  highest  rank  who  are  chosen,  as  a  hind 
of  guarantee  that  what  farms  the  hope  of  every  Israelite  may 
reach  the  Holy  City  untampered  with '  (Zb  iiWMamlr«,  I  3,  cited 
IwSchDr. //rcf.ii.SaBgX  Evidence  for  such  collections  in  Egypt 
is  dMayed  by  Wikdcen,  GrUek.  Ottrs*»  (1899),  1353/  «  n/- 
See  OtsraastOM,  1 16,  and  ftamarii'i  AtuSrtitm^,  i33-t33- 
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As  tbe  caatat  implie*  (a  Cor.  IS  i}-t7X  a  Cor.  IS  ij /.  (nrAm- 
wAr^mO  Mfon  to  tb*  coUectioa ;  MithcT  in  penon,  nor  by 
agaats  (Paul  Tcurts),  did  I  ovtmub  jroa.  In  view  of  tbia  it 
■BBM  inadciiiiate  to  demr  (with  Zahn,  £/«/.  1 144  that  the 
nUtction  ia  tht  topic  of  aCor.Ae.  A*  Titiu  had  pnviotMlv 
wade  a  bqpnpiiig^(ir^HT)ipfw»)  with  tbi*  bounty,  w<Fmi1  tirccf) 
let  hin  onmpletc  it  now  u  additian  to^*OUM  other  local  tad» 
—audi  at  tnat  of  acttM;  for  Paul  dnrinv  iba  eamigMMnt— 
which,  at  a  Cor.  1-B  iaq^Uet,  he  had  braiiKnt  to  a  happy  tua. 

Then  and  there  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Ccvinthians. 
Along  with  some  other  agent,  he  sapported  himself  as 
Paul  had  done,  thereby  putting  his  disinterested  zeal 
beyond  suspicion  ;  as  Paul's  language  indicates  {a  Cor. 
12  tS),  he  was  evidently  the  hut  man  in  the  world  whom 
the  Coriothians  would  have  dreamed  of  accusing  (cp 
J.  H.  Kennedy,  TheSeeomdand  Third  Epistla  Paul 
to  tht  Corinthians,  X900,  p.  119)-  The  business  of  the 
collection  prospered  famously  (a  Cor.  9  ■/  }•  But  it  wai 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  painful,  discreditable,  and  con- 
temptible affair  which  led  to  a  rupture  beween  Paul  and 
tiw  Corinthian  church.  At  this  outbreak  of  bad  feeling 
Titus  in  all  likehhcKid  rettimed  to  Ephesos,  dUimigh 
tba  is  one  of  several  detaih^  which  are  far  tirom  luminous 
or  coherent.  It  is  possible  that  be  cmtented  himself 
with  simply  reporting  the  crisis.  At  any  rate,  he  seems 
to  have  borne  somewhat  later  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus 
the  vehement,  severe  letter  {preserved  in  whole  or  part 
in  3  Cor.  10-13ia)  which  Paul  [secipitately  wrote  with 
caustic  and  passionate  indignation,  his  aim  being  to  test 
their  loyalty  and  bring  them  to  their  senses  (a  Cm".  Sij 
76  /  13  /).  The  misgivings  and  apprehensions'  of 
Titus  on  this  errand  proved  ha[^y  tinfounded.  He 
was  received  and  obeyed  heartily  by  the  majority,  and 
eventually  found  himself  able  to  rejoin  Paul  with  good 
news  of  the  Corinthians'  repentance  and  affection.  Some 
delay  occurred,  however,  and  meantime  the  outbrealc  at 
Ephesus  (Pai;l.  S  ^5)  had  driven  the  apostle  to  Troas. 
Dismaj'ed  to  hear  at  Corinth  <A  the  grkf  produced  tqr 
his  sharp  letter  (a  Cor.  79).  be  fidt  driven  by  restless 
eagerness  for  further  news  across  to  Macedonia.  There 
at  last  he  met  his  firiend  returning  by  land,  and  in  an 
access  of  delight  and  relief  at  his  favourable  report  com- 
posed aCor.  1 1-9 13  i)-i3,which  he  concludes  by  planning 
to  have  the  collection  resumed  and  completed  under 
charge  of  Htus  accompanied  by  two  anonymous  but 
able  subordinates.  The  former  was  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  return  to  Corinth  (a  Cor.  8 16 13),  so  satisfied 
had  be  tieen  with  his  recent  experience  of  the  church's 
temper  (2  Cor.  76 /  13-15).  Thus  Titus  disappears  from 
the  scene.  He  probably  returned  with  the  letter  to 
Corinth  and  reorganised  the  \07la  or  voluntary  assess- 
ment throughout  Achaia.  For  althon^  no  Corinthian 
deputies  are  mentioned  among  those  named  in  Acts  2O4, 
it  is  evident  from  Rom.  Ifisfi  that  the  long-promised 
liberality  of  the  Corinthians  (9  Cor.  95)  had  not  been 
withheld,  and  that  the  financisil  labours  of  Titus  (2  Cor. 
86  9>)  were  crowned  with  success.  Curiously  enough, 
among  the  virtues  of  the  Corinthian  church  celebrated 
some  forty  years  later,  liberality  (fStflf  Mimt  4 
pdromt  ]  is  reckoned  as  one  of  its  leading  and  traditional 
chaiBcteristics  {Clera.Rom,li  2i). 

Tbc  genuine  fragment  incorporated  in  Tit.  8 13/  (cp  Chron- 
OLOUV,  1168/,  Timothy  and  Titus  [Epistles),  |  13)  probably 
belongs  to  tbc  period  after  the  compoiilion  of 
8.  LftHf     a  Cor.  1-6,  written  either  from  Macedonia  (tee 
tndlttont.  NtCOPOLts,  I  3)  when  Paul  was  on  his  way  to 
Corinth  or  on  his  way  back  (Acts203).  How 
the  connection  with  Crete  arow,  and  whether  Tiliu  manaKed  to 
rejoin  him  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    The  only  light  thrown 


I  As  a  personal  friend  of  Paul  and  as  a  Gentile  Christian  over 
whom  an  acrimonious  feud  had  been  already  waged  (Gal.  8  s/i), 
Titus  cannot  have  felt  comfortable  at  the  prospect  of  confrontmg 
the  Jewish  Chriuian  intriguers  who  were  busy  at  Corinth.  Prob- 
ably it  was  dLilike  of  them,  if  not  their  active  malice,  that  had 
driven  him  away.  At  the  same  time  his  diplomatic  qualities,  no 
less  than  hit  organising  capacity,  made  him  evidently  a  more 
capable  man  than  Timothy  to  deal  with  a  difficult  utuation  of 
this  kind,  and  Paul's  generous  confidence  in  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  Corinthian  church  (3  Cor.  7 14X  as  well  a*  Im  tagacity  in 
the  t^oioe  of  a  new  envoy,  mutt  have  been  amply  juitified  fay 
amis. 
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upon  his  safaaeqnent  movements  b  afforded  byaremaik  two  yean 
later  in  a  gaiiiine  niuliae  frapncnt  preaerred  in  a  llm.  4 10^ 
from  whicA  it  appears  that  'litui,  who  mun  have  turned  up 
during  Paul's  captivity  in  Rome,  had  kft  (on  a  miirioal)  lor 
Dalmatia  (f .f-X  The  tnistwOfUiiiMta  of  Ibic  notice  need  not 
be  doubted,  alibough  the  phrase  'ilut  preimt  world '  vir 
clam,  cp  I  Tim.  17}  is  un-Pauline^  Nor  is  a  snbatantial  bass 
to  be  denied  to  the  tradition  (reAcctcd  in  Tit.  1  s>  that  links 
CiMan  Chrittiaaity  to  Titus  at  any  rate  (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  alhtiioa  to  Paul^  altbotiKb  the  tendency  and 
otgecl  of  the  sub-hnlinc  author  is  naturally  to  suggest  that  the 
anaichic  conditian  of  the  local  Christians  '  was  one  coosidetalk 
cause  of  the  evidently  low  mocml  cooditioQ  to  which  tber  had 
sunk '  (Hon,  CkrittutM  Ealuia,  176),  and  characteiisticaUy  10 
lay  stress  npon  crganisaiioa  as  a  safeguard. 

Titus  ba*  been  occasionally,  bw  uncoavinongly,  regarded  at 
the  author  of  the  '  We-jourual '  io  Act*  (Acts,  |  9  A) — u,  W 
Ktenkel,  Kneudter,  Seufert,  lacobsen,  O.  Holtzmann  (Zlf  7*, 
1880,  p.  409X  and  Banlet  tA^M/.  Art,  69,  100  [1900D.  But 
all  mat  toe  ctirious  silence  of  Acts  cnaMis  ui  to  adduce  in  bvoor 
of  such  a  conjecture  is  the  wholly  inadequate  &ct  that  Titus  was 
a  companioa  of  Paul,  poaaibty — thotigh  onljr  poHiblT— during 
part  of  the  time  covmd  by  the  diary  in  quesBon.  Dcndes,  11 
IS  lignilicant  that  no  writmg,  canonical  or  estia<anoaical,  is 
assigned  to  him  in  tradition,  which  it  OODtent  to  daborate  Us 
connection  with  Crete  and — by  a  strange  shift  of  fotlunej  afto 
the  Venetian  r^ime — with  Venice.  The  mcajpe  allnsum  to 
Crete  which  happens  to  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  'I  itus,  may  qoile 
well  rest  upon  a  nudeos  of  historical  hct ;  but  the  Inannant 
bncy  of  later  geaeiatians  proceeded  amongotber  devehipmetits 
to  make  him  the  first  bishop  appointed  by  Paul  over  Crete  {Af. 
C^t.T^  Euseb.  ^£ 94, Theod.,Theapbylact,  Jerome,  ctcX 
dying  indeed  at  Candia,  as  arcbbisbop  ot  Goctjna,  in  bis  ninety- 
fourth  year  (Fabiic.  CmL  W/«vr.  JVTSSsi  /i  Cp  Toan, 
Ulmndi^thtBgtmMf^lf.  In  the  Roman  kccnos  of  the  gnauic 
>pa!{nc  Ii«rfAaw.Tiins  is  coimccled  with  Paiil,and  plMsalo^  wiA 
Luke  a  x^va.aiitPiMotmmeHPm»^A^tiMma£Mmr^rimm 
Pmmli^\\^■t\^  (cp  Lips.  AetmAtoti.  Afoay^,  iSot,  103^(4). 
Like  Tinwthy  he  is  of  cnusa  tadtoned  amooc  the  sevcsty 
disciples  by  Chrtm,  Pmaeh,  400  (ed.  BonnX  aw^  acconUng  to 
Aei»  Pmmk  tt  Tktelm,  he  givas  infenaaiianmpnUBg  Auit 
to  Onesiphmus  at  IconioDk  One  of  the  epistks  eftbe  eatad^ 
Dioaytiut  Areooagita  is  addressed  to  Htus  as  bishop  of  0«& 
The  rather  ^ignt  contents  erf'  the  Acta  Titi  (see  Lipfc  ^A"*'' 
Ap.^teh.  S4OI-406)  are  as  legendary  as  the  pancgync  on  Tilas 
pronounced  by  Aiidireat  of  Qwte(cd.  Paris,  164^ 

Uke  Tiraouiy,  Tiins  alto  hat  had  some  ado  to  pwaaive  his 
individuality,  Bnt  it  si  1  mi  needlem  to  do  more  than  chromde 
even  the  attempts  made  to  ideniiry  him  (see  Wieseler)  with  the 
Titius  (T^Tov  [MEDJustus  of  Acts  167  or  with  Silas  (Silvanus) : 
against  the  latter  as  advocated  en>ecially  by  Zimmer,  see  the 
conclusive  statement  of  Jfilicher, //'T',  iBSs,  pp.  saft-ssaL  also 
Silas,  %  %f\    j.  Ma 

TITUS  (EPISTLE).  See  TiMOTur  and  Titus 
(Epistles). 

TITUS  JUSTUS  (titioc  ioyctoc  [Ti.  WH]). 
Actsl87  RV.  AV  Justus  {q.v.,  ii.). 

TITUS  MA5LIU8,  RV  Tltoi  Kaolu  (titoc 

M&NIOC).  3  Mace.  11 34.    See  Manlius. 

TmTE  ry*nn:  ©  ic&cei  [BK],  o  euc&ei  [A],  o 
&6tiiCI  [L]  •  Thoiaitti^^.^,  all  presuppo^ng  the  form 
*V^Bn) ;  a  gentUic  attached  to  the  name  JOHA  (1  Ch. 
11 45).  David's  warriors  were  presumably,  tike  himself, 
from  the  Negeb,  '  Shimri,'  the  name  of  Joha's  father, 
also  favours  this.  If  TiBZAK  (^.v.)  was  really  a  place 
in  the  N^b,  we  might  suppose  corruption  &t»n  71m 
'aTiraathite.'  T.  K.  c 

TOAB  (rnn),  i  Ch.  634  [i?] ;  in  i  S.  1  r,  T<Miu. 

TOB  (3^  ;  TcaB  [HAL]),  a  region  in  which  Jephthah 
'the  Gileadite'  took  refuge  (Judg.1135),  and  whence 
the  Ammonites  obtained  allies  in  their  war  against 
David  (3  S.  106$,  RV ;  cp  Ish-tos).  Sayce  plwsibijr 
identifies  it  with  TnU,  a  t^ace  caoqaerad  by  Tbotmes 
III.,  and  mentioned  a  litde  befiore  Astiratti— Tdl 
'Aiter&{J?/^64s;  cpMasperot.^2,  i88t,p.  134).  This 
does  not.  however,  suit  the  original  story  which  underlies 
Judg.  II1-33  (see  Jephtmah)  ;  a  district  of  Haurtn 
is  not  to  be  expected  here.  Tubilii  is  much  wxt 
appropriate  (see  Tibhath)  ;  thb  very  ancient  dty  was 
probaidy  in  the  Ldiamm  district,  NW.  of  Damasctis. 
The  idoitification  also  suits  the  mention  of  Tob  in  s  S. 
1068  in  connection  with  Zobah  (f.v.).  The  same 
r^on  may  be  meant  by  the  land  of  TUBiAS  (AVTOUE; 
9  rot^oit)  in  I  Maoc  613,  the  people  of  whidi  appear 
to  be  called  Tubieni  (a  Maoc  1217 ;  see  C^hakaca)— 
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Lt.,  the  men  of  Tub  or  Tob.  These  identifications, 
bowever,  only  suit  a  fairly  conservative  view  of  the  MT. 
If  the  Gilead  originally  meant  in  Judg.  11  and  in 
I  Mace.  5  be  a  southern  Gilead  in  the  Nc^bt  and  if  the 
Zoba  or^inally  meant  in  a  S.  10  be  Zarephath  in  the 
Negeb,  we  must  consider  whether  ^  may  not  be  a 
mutilated  form  of  ^aw  (see  Tubal). 

The  M  in  the  Ck.  and  Syr.  formi  [rov^tvovc  (A),  Tov^toiwt 
(VI  1ia»oJ)>*  clearly  not  ndicaL   Sm  GASm.  HG  s»j,  n.  5, 

irim  wee^  &  mty  be  added,  «rilh  Conte  tNM  m^d  MaaA, 
XJ0  in  tdaitifyiiic  xob  with  mod.  gf-Ti^griM,  NE.  of  Fella. 

TOB-ADOnJAH  {J^fn^t  ato;  TOiB^uBei&r'B]. 
-AuNift  [AL]),  a  Levite  temp.  Jehoshaphat  (a  Ch. 
178).  Note  that  Pesh.  omits  the  name  and  that  of  the 
preceding  Adonijah  and  Tobijah  ;  O***  omits  the  second. 
If  not  a  cOTTuption  [e-^.,  for  nnay  or  o'tft  laj' — Jf  and 
B  are  very  similar  io  Samaritan  script)  the  name  should 
probably  be  oimtted ;  a  scribe  may  have  begun  to  re- 
write wsm  and  then  invented  the  most  suitable  name 
he  coidd  think  of.    [But  cp  Crit.  Bii. ,  ad  /w.] 

'  S.  A.  c 

TOBIAH  (note),  Ezra26o:  see  Tobijah.  3. 
TOBIAS  {TwB[e]iAC-'.'-.  Hflto).    i.        wn  of 

TOBIT  (f.f.). 

a.  The  father  of  HYKCANUs(f.r.). 

TOBIE  (toyBioy  [AKV]),  1  Mace.  5.3  AV,  RV 
TUBIAS.    See  TOB.  , 

TOBIEL{Ta>BiHA[B*<A]— ».e.. ?(<'3iD ;  cpTabeel}. 
the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1 1).    Cp  ToBijAH. 

TOBUAH  (n;3^t3.  once  in^n^O,  'Yahw£  is  good,' 
S  oS,  bat  ultimately,  lilce  Tobiel,  perhaps  from  Tubali, 
'a  man  of  Tubal'  ;  twBiac  [AL]). 

I.  A  Lavite  temp.  Jehoshaphat^  Ch.  17s ;  liVpip ;  em.  BA). 
AQ  the  sMociated  names  in  3  Cb.  (ilA)  admit  ofMuiK  Itmcod  to 
Negri)  edmics  or  gcntilics. 

a,  £V  ToeiAH,  a  post -exilic  bmily,  unable  to  prove  its 
pedigree:  Eara 36o (th^<ui  [B],  ntvjSurv  ELD  =  Neh. Tta  <tw^ 
[BMAD— iEhL  Siywhere  the  name  is  corrupted  ioBan,  KVn>B- 
Baenan  (fSatvoji  [B],  ^av  [A]>,  and  be  l^ipear*  u  ttie  father  of 
Ladan  (vx  Delaiah).  See  Genbalocibs  i.,  |  3, and  note  the 
place-namci  in  EnSso  =  Neh.Tsi  —  i  Esd.  636  i,*^-.,  Trl- 
melah,  TeL'HakshaX  *U  of  whidi  may  plausbly  be  viewed  as 
Negd>-names. 

3.  Oneof  a  partyof  Jews  bam  Babylon  (?X  temp.  Zenibbabcl 
(Zedi.61014;  0  translates  jff^gi^mv  [-04J  avnff  [w],  £A| 
^f^flS^  See  Zkrusbaskl. 

4.  EV  TOBIAM  (the  form  rw^e]ia  is  a  constantly  re- 
currii^  form  for  no.  4  instead  of  ru^tat.  The  form  rcujStt 
[K*]  occurs  in  Neh.  43  [9]).  An  '  Ammonite,'  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiab  (Neh.  2ia,  etc.).  Whetiier  'Ammonite'  is  a 
race-iuune  (cp  Ammon,  §8)  or  means  '  native  of  Chephar- 
Ammoni'  (see Bethhoron,  g4)btm«:rtain.  Thelatter 
view  is  superfidally  plausible  through  Tcrinah's  connec- 
tion with  leading  Judteans  (Ndi.  617-19).  from  one  of 
wliom — the  priest  Eliasbib — he  received  a  chamber  in 
the  temple  formerly  used  by  the  Levites,  for  his  own 
special  purposes.  But  we  incline  to  think  that '  Ammon- 
ite.' as  often,  =1 'Jerahmeelite' ;  a  connecdon  between 
nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerahmeelites  is  historicallyprobable. 

The  title  'the servant'  Kivcn  him  in  Neh.  S  ioig('  the  servant, 
the  Ammonite but  nowhere  else,  is  explained  as  meaning  *  the 
ofBcer  ijf  the  government '  (Ryssel),  or,  '  one  who  had  formerly 
heen  aslave'(Rawlmson).  Both  explanations  are  forced,  i^jrn 
is  almost  certainly  cornipted  from  'aiini  'the  Arabian,'  whicti 
the  scribe  in  Neh.  S  ig  (0B*  omits  'Tobias  altogether)  wrote  as 
a  gloss  on  'jsifn,  '  the  Ammonite.'  From  this  passage  it  made 
its  way  into  Neh.  2 10  (through  the  harmonising  of  an  editor^ 
■ott  probably  also  into  Neh.4i  [7I;  if  ci,*my.H  a'Tigm  (regarded 
by  Gut  be  as  an  addition  of  the  Chronicter,  or  a  uiter  gloss)  b 
ouiwritten  for  ']0> '1  'Sipn.  In  Neh.  S 10 19  the  senselen  'Sip,*! 
became  isyn !  in  ix[7)(aswebaveieen)itwentthroughanotber 
tranaformaiion.  Later,  in  4  ij  pmTOTtJTl  ("ot  in  •■*t*A^  wu 
added,  not  by  an  ill-timed  reminiscence  of  Neh.  18  33,  but  (read- 
ing '^B'Kn,  '  the  Asihurite as  a  second  ^oss  oo  ^XIBI\.  Here, 
as  in  ifeh.  {LeX  not  Astidod,  but  Asshur  (Ash^X  the  name  of 
a  N.  Anbian  district,  is  most  probably  referred  to.  Cp  Che. 
Dm*  Rtlijr.  Ltben  nmek  dtm  Exilt  (by  Stocks^  appended  note. 
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Various  recen^ensft  r)L  III.  Conjectural reconsltuction 

I.  Interpolations  $H  S'Io)l  (|  13/). 

A^ijfar  additions  (|  b).  Reconstructioo  (t  13). 

Hist,  of  AlpVar  9tory(l3)i  Hist:  time  of  greatest 
Various  forms  (|  4).  vogue  (|  14}. 

Common  matter  (|  5X  IV.  Ultimate  sources  (H  i5-ao)b 
Stages  of  growth  (|  6)b  Final  redactor  (|  15). 

Story  foreign  (|  -j).  His  work  (I  16). 

Ultimately  mythical  (|  B)^        Basis  in  folk-lore  (|  17)1 
Didactic  additions  (|  Armenian  form  (|  iS). 

Summa^  (|  loX  Feature  common  (|  19^ 

II.  UninterpolBtedtext(|ii^>  Foreign  origin  (|  eo). 

Not  origina]  ff  n).  Bibliography  (|  st) 

How  redacted  (|  la). 

Tobit  (T6l8[e]lT  [BA],  TttlSeiO  [M] :  Tobias)  is  mw 
tA  the  books  of  the  OT  Apocrypha  {q.v.,  §  c;,  3).  In 
the  first  sentence  of  the  work  itself  it  is  called  '  Book  of 
the  words  [=doings :  see  Chronicles,  g  i]  of  Tobit, 
son  of,  etc.'  (/5i(S\«  XAyt^c  Tw^«t  [BA ;  K  -^e»fl3). 
More  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  OT  the  investigation  is  complicated  bgr  our  having 
various  groups  of  texts. 

r.  To  be^  with,  there  are  three  Greek  forms ;  (a)  that  of 
#BA  which  the  Syriac  [Syr.]  follows  down  to  Tg ;  (3)  that  of 

-  Vkvima  which  IS  foT  the  most  port  that  followed 

*■  by  the  V*tMi  Laima  [Vet.  Lat.] ;  and  (c)  that 

TWMnnOBI.  of  Codd.  44,  106,  107  (Tob.  Sg  ISaX  From 
1  I  to  S8  the  text  of  these  codices  agrees  with 
S^'B;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Syriac  version  (from  Tio 
onwards)  coincides  with  it  exactly. 

2.  Jerome's  version  b  Independent  of  all  these :  he  teUs  us 
that  be  made  it  from  an  Aramaic  ortgliial  ipr^  i«  em.  UM 
Tot.y.  Here  it  is  noteworthy  that  die  iriiale  story  of  ToUt  b 
told  m  the  third  person. 

>  The  same  is  the  case  with  an  extant  Aramaic  text  edited 
by  Neuhauer.l  This  text,  however,  to  Judge  by  its  language| 
would  appear  to  be  recent*  and  cannot  therefore  be  ideniinea 
with  the  IIS  used  hf  Jerame,  but  b  to  be  daased  irith  three 
Hefanw  verdoiu  iriikh  are  alio  extant,  at  preducttoos  of  a  later 
date. 

The  recent  essay  by  Margarete  Plath  '  Zura  Buche 
Tobit'  (in  St,  Kr.,  1901,  pp.  377-414),  which  gives  an 
analyds  of  the  book  with  specitd  reference  to  its  stylistic 
pectdiarities,  will  be  found  singularly  helpful  towmls  a 
right  understanding  of  Tobit.  As,  however,  it  simply 
takes  0^  for  its  basis  without  any  discussion  of  the 
originality  of  that  text,  this  essay,  whi«h  otherwise 
might  be  r^arded  as  final  on  the  stylistic  features  of 
the  book,  as  a  matter  (act  is  valid  only  for  one  of  the 
traditional  fonns  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  Before 
entering  upcm  an  analysis  of  style,  therefore,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  the  qtiestion  as  to  the  original  form 
of  the  book.  In  the  first  place  we  must  examine  the 
versions  and  seek  to  ascertain  the  form  of  text  to  which 
they  carry  us  back ;  next,  this  fonn  will  have  to  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  testing  whether  it  be  original 
(M- irttether  noher  h  does  not  shwr  traces  of  having  been 
worked  over;  the  appKHdmatdy  original  fom  will 
then  have  to  be  analysed ;  and  finally  the  nltimate 
soaroe  of  the  materials  will  have  to  be  conudetedi' 

I.  INTERPOLATIONS 

In  the  first  place  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Ahil^- 
ejHsodes  do  not  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  book. 

\d)  In  Iso  we  are  told  that  all  Tobit's  goods  were 
forcibly  taken  away  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  him 
9  AMkar  *"*  Anna  and  his  son  Tobias.  In 
addiljABa  read  that  on  hu  return 

bcmie  these  two  were  mlimtf  to  him.  The 
contradict  Ion  is  manifest,  but  becomes  explicable  if  we 
consider  how  it  arose :  this  good  deed  also  had  been 
attributed  to  Tobit's  protector ;  and  the  supplemcnter 
has  betrayed  himself  ^  his  incorporation  of  the  Ahikar- 
episode.  The  original  sequence  in  \n,  though  it  has 
been  smoothed  down  in  0^,  is  observed  in  0** :  '  And 
Sacherdonos,  his  son,  reigned  in  bis  stead — and  in  the 
reign  of  king  Sacherdonos  I  returned  to  my  home.' 

t  Tht  Book  af  Tain,  a  Ckaldtt  Ttxt/rom  a  nmtfiu  MS  ne 
ih^  Botiltiax  Library,  ed.  by  Neubauer,  Oxford,  187S. 
S  So  Dalman,  Grtamm.  dti  iad.-p»iiUtin.  AramAiack,  ay-ffS, 
    Ttfaa 
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Underlying  this  we  have  the  tnily  oriental  idea  that  a 
new  aoGcnion  generally,  an  accession  after  a  revolution 
always,  brings  ¥rith  it  a  complete  cbange  of  system. 
By  fit.  Al^ikar  is  represented  as  having  been  cupbearer 
and  keeper  of  the  signet,  steward  and  overseer  of  the 
accounts,  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Sennachereim 
(Sennacherib,  705-683).  whilst  9*  and  have  it  that 
he  first  recdved  his  appointments  from  Sacherdonos 
{Esarhaddwt,  689-669).  K  hat  the  cider  reading ;  that 
It  is  the  cAkr  is  shown  bj  the  wbcde  slructnre  of  the 
sentence.  In  the  other  Greek  text  the  statement  that 
Ahil^  was,  even  in  the  reign  of  Sennacberdm,  the  most 
influential  person  in  the  kingdom  has  been  deleted  so 
as  to  avoid  making  Ahikar  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  etpedition  against  judsea  and  the  resultant  cruelties 
of  the  Assyrian  against  Ahilpu^s  own  people.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  the  original  story  ot  Al^i^ar  needed  a 
reeling  band  in  order  to  connect  It  with  the  story  of 
T(^t  with  as  little  inccmsistency  as  pouihie :  again  a 
proof  that  It  was  not  bom  the  first  an  integral  part  of 
it.  Our  opinion  of  the  text  oOered  by  Jerome  may  be 
a  poor  (me,  yet  when  we  note  that  to  alt  appearance  the 
story  of  Ahikar  seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  the 
authority  that  lay  before  him,  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  say  that,  even  if  it  has  been  greatly  manipulated, 
Jerome's  text  stilt  piHntt  back  to  a  fi3nn  of  (he  text 
which  had  not  yet  passed  through  the  bands  of  the 
stq^plementer. 

{i)  Ahikar,  the  protector,  afterwards  becomes  the 
supporter  of  the  blind  Tobit.  Here  the  episode  is 
brought  in  to  lead  up  to  an  effective  climax ;  first  a 
relative  takes  care  of  the  unfortunate  man,  afterwards 
bis  wife  has  to  support  him  by  doing  wcrk  for  strangers. 
In  M  even  the  duration  of  this  period  is  given ;  it  is 
two  years.  In  the  same  text,  all  his  brethren  are 
represented  as  sorrowing  for  Tobit,  though  to  judge  by 
the  scorn  shown  by  the  neighbours  at  his  burying  of  the 
dead  we  should  rather  expect  the  opposite.  In  fact, 
the  original  story  itself  seems  to  have  been  so  con< 
slructed  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  oompasskm  by 
outsiders.  His  tnling  wife  is  the  blind  man's  only 
support,  and  when  even  she  turns  against  him  he  longs 
for  death.  This  Ahikar  feature  also  is  wanting  bi 
Jerome. 

It  ought  not  to  KupriM  us  if  «vin  ao  tecondsry  an  ftuthority 
ibould  sdll  be  sUe  to  ihow  us  ■omething  origuuL  In  octw 
run  u  well  as  in  that  of  the  presiat  book  It  will  giadualljr 
come  hi  be  recognised  that  wa  miut  amaacipato  ounelvcs  Uom 
the  gratuitous  aaunq)tioa  that  all  fixms  of  an  extant  text  can 
always  ultimaleljr  be  traced  back  to  mm  of  ibeat  which  muU 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  orifinat. 

(c)  ^lltar  appears  again  in  11  iB.  this  time  as  a 
wedding- guest  along  with  hb  nephew  Nasbas.  K 
mentions  Ahikar  and  Nabad  as  Tolut's  nephews.  That 
some  wedding-guests  should  be  specified  ought  not  to 
seem  strange  in  a  book  that  deals  so  lavishly  in  names  ; 
and  if  we  consider  how  insecure  the  tradition  of  names 
is,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  wedding-guests  bears  the  same  name  as  Tobit's 
quondam  protector  and  supporter.    Moreover,  Jerome 

gives  Achtor,  like  Syr.  (I34,  |q«mi')-  Perhaps,  there- 
fon,  the  mention  of  two  wedding -guests  by  name 
may  be  miginal,  one  (rf'  them,  however,  having  been 
transformed  into  that  of  Tobit's  patron  aikd  su[^xH-ter. 

((^  Lastly,  the  st«ry  of  Ahikar  is  introduced  in  order 
to  give  Tobias  an  example  of  what  compassion  can 
accomplish.  So  Syr.  and  Vet  Lat.  adduce  it  as 
showing  the  dqiravily  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Nineveh. 
M  has  it  in  both  connections.  One  sees  from  this  that 
uncertainty  was  felt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  story  in 
Test's  discourse  to  his  son,  and  that  various  con- 
jectures were  made.  The  story  was,  therefore,  no 
original  part  of  the  organism.  Here  again  Jerome 
supports  our  inference. 

The  wording  of  his  version  leadi  to  the  concluuon  that  possibly 
it  Koei  back  to  a  form  of  the  text  which  bore  no  traces  of  the 
work  of  the  Ahikar  lupplementer.  If  we  anange  the  text 
recensions  by  reference  to  their  attitude  towards  tbeie  inter- 
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potations,  we  ihall  find  that  Jcrcme's  origEnal  stands  in  contiait 
with  that  of  all  the  otben.  The  latter  idready  has  ibe  ^■1)^*' 
interpolations.  Whibi  the  patbi  by  which  A  and  B  oa  the  ooe 
band,  and  Syr.  and  Vet.  Lat.  on  Ibe  other,  were  w ached  an 

ijuiie  independent,  k  seems  to  repreaent  a  onion  of  the  diveigeat 
omu  of  the  text  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  development. 

The  introduction  of  the  Ahikar  efnsodes  shows  that 
his  story  was  widely  known  ;  it  was  possible  tp  add 
-  HIafcflw  of  wdght  to  an  admonition  by  a  reference 
?:  JPVuJ"  to  what  bad  happened  to  him.  Like 
»^jMMi-mmj.  ToWt,  that  of  Ahikar 

relates  to  the  period  of  the  exile 

The  present  writer  haa  elsewhere  '  endeavoured  to  show  that 
aiwMic  the  Jews  of  the  exile  there  gradually  ame  a  cyck  of 
cxilie l^enu.  The  tDdividual  l^enda  bdorujiv  10  this  cyck 
have  reacJied  us  not  in  oiinnal  but  m  revised  torm ;  the  pewoas 
figuring  in  ihea  wAm  at  old  maintained  their  fideHty  amabt  the 
moat  trying  drcumstanccs  are  exhibited  by  the  various  edkoes 
to  the  people  of  their  own  time,  ia  ciiCTiwwancca  of  renewed 
dutreaa,  as  conqncnooa  examples  of  Jcwidi  piety  and  of  Jewsh 
patriotina.  Our  aHitaJa  {ndeed  may  wmI  be  aoeptkal,  as 
regards  the  ioircss  again  and  again  cited — in  Baibts  the 
cbroaldei  of  the  kings  «  Media  and  Pema,  hi  Tobit  Ibe  Klatcr 
of  Um  wooderfal  experiancea  la  ISao— but  we  me  not  thef^y 
j  unified  in  rdu^g  to  belwM  in  (he  existoics  of  widdy  diculaied 
collection*  of  legends  Cram  wfaidt  the  pfcicnl  texts  had  their 
ori^D,  etpedally  when  wa  bear  in  mmd  the  pwrici  foe  wiiiiiv 
whKb  characienaed  those  times. 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  stc»ies  of  Tobit  and 
of  Ahikar  are  wcrited  together  points  also  in  the  same 
.  direction.  The  supplementer  has  made 

^r^™""  out  the  two  men  to  have  been  kins- 
Atuuia.  .  ^  ^  easier  as  Toixt 

himself  is  represented  as  having  once  upon  a  time  bdd 
an  important  position  at  the  Assyrian  court.  So  also 
Ahikar,  the  son  of  Anael,  is  represented  as  already  cup- 
bearer, keeper  (rf  the  signet,  steward  and  overseer  of  Oe 
accounts  tmder  Sennachereim,  and  confirmed  in  his 
offices  by  SacberdoiKM.  It  makes  mention  of  les 
joum^  to  Elytnais  (Elan) ;  A  and  B.  which  make 
Tobit  go  there  himsdf,  present  an  unwarranted  altera- 
tion of  the  text,  and,  we  may  be  [H^tty  cenain,  are 
hardly  to  be  corrected  in  conformity  with  VeL  LaL  with 
which  th^  otherwise  in  these  efusodcs  have  but  little 
affinity.  Perhaps  the  circtmistance  may  be  taken  as  an 
indicatitm  that  both  forms  of  the  text  come  from  a  r^ioo 
where  the  allusions  to  Ahil^v  wotdd  have  beea  aniuel- 
ligible,  his  story  bebig  tinknowtL  The  chittf  event  of 
Ahikar's  life  is  touched  aa  in  dwp.  14 10.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  varioos  forms  in 
which  it  is  given. 
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So,  my  «>n, 
after  thou  hast 
buried  me  and 
thy  mother, 
do  thou  leave 
Nineveh,  for 
there  are 
many  un- 
righteous per- 
tont  there. 
For  there 
'Akab  evilly 
requited  'Al^t- 
kar  who  bad 
nourished  htm 
for  happi' 
ncsi  (T) ;  for 
no  causa  did 
be  Ivmg  him 
down  into  the 
earth.  And 
-Akab  des- 
cended into 
darkness,  and 
'Akil^  went 
forth  into  li^t 
out  of  Uw 
whkh 


Vkt.  Lat. 


B(A) 


But  new,  my 
■on,  do  thou 
leave  Ninavdi, 
and  tairy  no 
longer  here, 
but  on  the  day 
that  thou  hast 
baried  tby 
mother  beude 
me  tarry  no 
hmger  within 
her  territOTy ; 
for  I  tee  that 
there  is  much 
unrig hteous- 
neas  there  and 
much  decep- 
tion is  pnc- 
tiied,  ana  ber 
pet^  will  not 
be  moved 
therefrom. 
Behold,  my 
son,  wbst 
Nadab  did  to 
Ahi^r  who 
bad  aoariabed 
bim,  whom  he 


Bury  me 
dooently  and 
thy  mother 
wtu  me,  and 
dwell  ye  no 
longer  in 
Nineveh.  Be- 
hold, my  child, 
what  Adam 
(Haman)  did 
toAdiiacharut 
(hat  nouriihed 
him,  bow  out 
of  light  he 
brought  him 
into  darkness 
and    how  be 

Suited  biro ; 
1  indeed,  be 
saved  (there 
was  saved) 
Adiiacharus, 
but  that  other 
bad  hia  recom- 
pense, and  he 
nimaelf  went 
down  into 
darkness. 


Andntyw.aiy 

chiuC  km. 
thou  Nineveh, 
and  tarty  notl 
here.   On  ibe! 
day  thou  hast, 
buried  thyj 
mother  baside; 
me,    on  that '. 
same  day  May 
no  longer  m 
her  terriuxy. 
For  I  sea  that- 
there  is  mudi' 
unrigbteons-t 
ness  mberand 
much    deccp- ' 
tioo   n  prac- 
tised, and  tbey , 
are  nMasham- ' 
«d.  Behold,; 
niydii]d.what 
Nadab  did  to. 
Achikarwswbo 
bad  nourished 
him;  was  be 
not  bron^t 
alive  4on 


Btick  EtUr  tmd  dtr  Etiermga  M»ww<f/i'  Smgtm  dgt  ^iUrtm 
JtuUmtumt  (igooX  45-S9- 
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'Altab  had  set 
for  him.  And 
thii  one  went 
dowifinto  tha 
cwth. 


Vet.  Lat. 


brought  down 
alive  to  the 
«firth.  Bat 
God  nqnited 
that  man's 
wtckedne«  be- 
fore hu  own 
face,  and 
AlAMr  went 
fonb  into  light, 
but  Nadab 
went  down 
into  eternal 
darkneu,  be- 
canse  Nadob 
had  MNuJit  to 


B(A) 


Manasaeh 
practised 
mercy  and  es- 
caped the 
snare  of  death 
wtuch  he  bad 
set  for  him, 
but  Adam 
(Haman)  fell 
mto  the  snare 
and  perished. 
And  now,  my 
children,  be- 
hold what 
mercy  does, 
and  how 
rigbteousncss 
doudeliTer. 


into  the  earth? 
And  God  re- 
quited his  in- 
mmy  to  his 
face;  and 
Achikarus  as- 
trended  into 
light,  and 
Nadab  des- 
cended into 
eternal  dark- 
ness,  because 
he  had  tried  to 
kill  Achikarus 
Since  he 
showed  mercy 
to  me,  he  es- 
caped the  snare 
of  death  which 
Nadab  had  set 
for  him,  and 
Nadab  fell  into 
the  snaie  of 
death,  and  he 
(death)  de- 
strmred  him. 
And  now,  my 
children,  see, 
what  mercy 
doesj  and  what 
unngbteous- 
nesl  does,  for 
it  kills. 


The  varioiu  recrasions  agree  in  the  following  points : 
Ahikar  brings  up  a  youth  who,  however,  drives  htm 
B.  Thftlr  '^'^  earth  (darkness).    Ahilcar  in 

MnnmATi  saved,  and  the  other  has  to  suffer 

the  fate  he  had  contrived  for  his  bene&ctor. 
'  The  young  man's  name  is  given  variously : 
*Akab,  Nabod,  Nadab,  Adam,  Haman.    A  and  B  un- 
expectedly call  Ahikar  Manasseh.    'Akab  is  [n-obably  a 
comiption  of  Nakab  and  may  perhaps  go  hock  to  one 
or  otiier  of  the  forms  Nabad,  Nadab,  as  also  may 
Adam.    On  the  other  band  the  names  Manasseh  and 
Haman  ptunt  to  a  separate  tradition  which,  to  all 
appeanuice,  first  came  out  in  Aand  B.   In  this  the  intro- 
duction of  the  st«y  of  Ahikar  has  its  motive  in  the  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  mercy.   The  characteristic  phrase 
of  this  variant  is  :  '  the  snare  of  death  which  was  set.' 
This  phrase  must  have  had  a  definite  meaning  in  the 
narrative  as  well  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  first :  '  he 
was  thought  to  the  earth  (ilarluiess).'    This  is  shown 
by  the  fiut  that,  doubtless  inttependently  of  A  and  B, 
the  other  variant  has  also  found  its  way  into  K ;  this 
becomes  evident  if  we  consider  that  here  it  is  plainly 
not  original    It  has  already  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  Tobit ;  what  is  accenttutted  is 
that  the  showing  of  compassion  has  brought  deliverance 
(o  Tobit    Moreover,  the  <»iginal  names  have  given 
place  to  those  which  we  now  find.   Along  with  this 
variant  the  new  motive  for  referring  to  the  Ahikar 
,  episode  has  made  its  way  into  the  K  text,  .^cordingly 
_  gnM-j_  wfi  shall  have  to  imagine  the  steps  in  the 
I      .         process  of  interpolation  somewhat  as 
^^J^*^  follows.     With  the  formula :   '  Behold, 
•  my  child  ! '  a  supplementer  introduces  a 

Nineveh  story  with  whidi  he  is  acquainted.  Afterwards 
it  is  endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
book  of  Tobit,  first  by  means  of  the  moral  it  supplies 
■Such  wickednesses  are  done  in  Nineveh,'  and  next 
{with  the  view  of  securing  a  still  closer  connection)  by 
introducing  a  variant  whidi  lays  stress  upon  the  virtue 
of  compassion. 

Whilst  the  first  variant  deals  with  the  ungrateful  youth 
and  with  the  punishment  ot  his  ingratitude,  what  is 
emphasised  by  the  other  is  that  an  act  of  compassion 
saves  him  who  is  lost  The  two  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive ;  both  may  have  their  origin  in  oao  and  the  same 
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story  though  in  diflerrat  aspects  ot  it  The  important 
thing  to  observe  is  that  they  are  taken  from  di^rent 
forms  of  this  story,  and  in  point  ot  fiut,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  separate  elements  occtured  at  differ- 
ent dates,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  story  amongst  the  Jews.  First  we 
find  the  story  which  tells  of  Ahikar  and  Nadab.  The 
names  are,  to  all  appearance,  foreign,  and  show  at  once 
that  this  material  bad  been  ap|VD[niated  by  Judaism 
comparativdy  recently.  Next,  the  names,  and  especially  | 
that  of  the  hero,  give  place  to  Jewish  ones,  and  so  thel 
process  of  appropriation  is  completed.  Nor  are  the 
new  names  insignificant  or  chosen  at  random;  Manasseh 
is  the  name  of  the  husband  of  the  brave  heroine  of  the 
Book  of  Judith,  Haman  is  that  of  the  notcxicHis  enemy 
of  the  Jmrish  race.  By  the  alteration  id  the  names  erf 
the  chief  acton  the  story  of  Ahikar  itsdfrecdved  a  new 
stamp  of  nationality,  and  so  be<ame  an  integral  part  of 
the  cycle  of  exilic  legends. 

That  the  story  of  Ahikar  is  not  native  to  Jewish  soil  ' 
is  shown  by  its  wide  difhision  (cp  the  hterature  of  this 

7.  Ahikar-storT  t"*!"!'''  ^ 
J4fZ£^^»l^      C.  Conybeare,  J.  Roidel  Harris, 
Ot  ftnJgn  arigln.       ^  Smith-Lewi,  London,  1898). , 
It  is  found  in  Syriac,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Greek,  and , 
Slavonic  redactions,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  AraNoH  ' 
Ni^s  and  m  the  fobles  of  JE^p  (cp  Achiacharus). 
It  rtms  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

The  viiier  and  privy  councillor  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sen- 
nacherib, A^ilfar  by  name,  having  no  child  or  bis  own,  brings 
up  his  nephew  Nadan  and  receives  from  the  king  the  assurance 
that  Nadan  will  be  his  successor  in  the  offices  that  he  holds  so 
advantageously  for  the  kingdom.  Nadan  receives  from  his 
uncle  in  wise  discourse  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  rich  experience. 
Soon,  however,  he  bepna  to  abandon  himself  to  a  kxMe  and 
dissipated  life,  so  that  Ahikar  finds  himself  compelled,  vrith  the 
kin|^s  permission,  to  disinherit  him.  Nadan  then  begins  to 
intrigue  for  the  overthrow  of  his  uncle,  and  at  last  with  succeu ; 
by  means  of  forged  letters  Ahilfor  is  made  to  appear  a  betrayer 
of  his  country.  The  deluded  Sennacherib  condemns  his  faithful 
vixier  to  death  and  charges  an  executioner  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  in  Iront  of  AJ^il^ars  own  house.  But  with  the  help  of 
his  devoted  wife  the  viiier  is  able  to  induce  the  executioner,  who 
is  grateful  for  a  former  act  of  kindness,  to  snore  him,  and  to 
substitute  a  criminal  slave  in  his  places  He  himself  is  hidden 
in  a  caivity  beneath  the  door  of  his  house,  and  secretly  fed  by 
the  executioner  and  his  own  wife,  w^Ist  overhead  his  ingrate 
nephew  b^ins  a  reckless  life  At  this  juncture  the  king  of 
Egypt  senos  a  letter  to  Sennacherib  in  which  he  challenge  nim 
to  solve  a  problem.  In  the  event  of  his  succeeding^  the  Icing  of 
Egypt  will  pay  him  tribute  ;  should  he  &ul,  Assyria  is  to  become 
tributary  to  Pbaraoti.  Senna<^rib  is  to  get  a  palace  high  up 
in  the  air  built  for  him  in  Egypt  (the  same  motive  is  found  also 
among  the  Suaheli  in  a  situy  m  Abunawas]Ll  In  Assyria  every- 
one is  helpless ;  if  <mly  At^i^ar  were  still  alive  t  Whereupon  the 
executioner  comes  forward  and  tells  the  king  the  truth.  Sen- 
nacherib is  overjoyed.  Abilfar  is  fetched  from  his  den  and 
brought  before  the  lung ;  his  unshorn,  unkempt  hair  reached 
down  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  to  his  breast  His  nails 
were  like  cage's  claws,  and  his  body  had  become  withered  and 
disfigured.  The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  changed,  and 
was  like  ashes  (cp  Dan.  430).  Carefully  tended  he  is  STCcdily 
restored,  takes  tne  problem  in  hand,  and  sets  out  for  Egypt, 
where  he  is  able  to  meet  cunniii^  with  cunning  and  Pharatui  is 
compelled  to 'acknowledge  defeat  Crowned  with  glory  the 
hero  returns  home,  ana  now  condign  punishment  overtakes 
Nadan.  First  be  i»  scourged,  and  next  he  is  thrown  Into  a  foul 
den  near  his  uncle's  door :  and  as  often  as  Ahikar  went  in  and 
out,  he  railed  at  him,  his  words  of  chastisement  still  taking 
proverlnal  form.  'As  Nadan  heard  these  words,  in  that  same 
moment  he  became  inflated  like  a  leather  bottle,  all  his  members 
and  bones  swelled,  and  he  split  open  and  burst.  Thtit  he  came 
to  his  end  and  died '  (cp  as  to  this  manner  of  death  the  account 
of  Marduk's  triumph  over  Tl&mat  in  the  Babylonian  creation- 
>  Jensen,  Au.-6ai.  Mytkeit  u,  Eptn,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  a6 

The  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  points  v«y  dearly  beyond  the  legendary  form  in 
a.  Tntlmablv  hexa  handed  down  to  an 

mv^eaL     ""Sj"**  wihilnted  mythological 

"  motives.    Some  one  is  delivered  from 

the  snare  of  death — so  a  legend  says.  Tlus  is  the  latest 
shape  the  material  receives ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  also 
a  new  interpretation  and  explanation.    We  meet  with 

1  Liedrr  und  GtKhiekitn  dtrSuahtlL  transl  and  iatiod,  by 
Battner,  BerUo,  1894.  P>  89^ 
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the  characteristic  colouring  of  myth,  however,  when  we 
read  of  someone  being  l»x)ught  down  from  light  into 
idarkoeu,  how  he  reascends  to  light,  and  bow  his 
jadrcnary  is  plunged  into  eternal  night  These  are 
idwraeteristlc  features  of  the  original  form  which  first 
are  gradually  smoothed  down  and  then  continue  to  be 
carried  along  as  a  metaphorical  manner  of  speaking  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  finally  the  bold  myth 
is  toned  down  till  it  becomes  a  mere  illustration  of  a 

£>palar  proverb :  '  He  who  digs  a  pit  for  others  falls 
to  it  himself,'  or:  'Bdwld.  what  mercy  does,  and 
bow  nghteouaocss  delivers,'  or :  ■  Mercy  delivers  from 
death,  and  will  not  suffer  him  who  practises  it  to  go 
into  darkness.' 

The  appropriation  of  this  story  by  Judaism  through 
a  change  of  names,  depends  on  a  i»imary  affinity  of 
material  which  made  it  possible  and  easy.  Manasseh 
in  the  Book  <rf  Judith,  who  is  struck  down  Ijj  a  boming 
wind  in  the  days  of  the  barley-harvest,  and  so  de^ly 
lamented  by  his  widow  (Judith  8a/.),  and  Haman  tht: 
persecutor  of  the  Jews  are  both  of  them  figures  which 
Judaism  found  and  appropriated  in  foreign  lands.  They 
afterwards  became  typical  figures  for  the  whole  cycle  of 
exilic  legends  ;  but  originally  it  was  between  mythical 
figures  that  the  struggle  lay  as  to  whidi  should  thrust 
the  other  down  hito  everlasting  darkness. 

From  the  Eact  that  the  Book  of  Tobit  contains  refer- 
ences to  the  story  of  Ahikar,  we  must  not,  with  M. 
Plath,  draw  the  inference  that  the  Tobit  material  is  the 
later :  '  The  story  of  Tobit  is  set  forth  in  full  detail 
whilst  the  otb^  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  known 
already.'  On  the  contrary  we  here  see  in  operation  the 
natural  desire  to  bring  the  characters  of  legend  into 
relation  with  each  other  and  with  contemporary  life. 
In  this  way  Judaism  is  exhibited,  even  by  its  legends 
dating  from  those  days  of  oppression  which  had  became 
classical  for  subsequent  post-exilic  times,  as  a  close  and 
mutually  coherent  community  in  which  each  individual 
helps  his  neighbour.  It  is  in  a  similar  manner  that,  on 
German  soil,  the  figures  of  Siegfried  and  Dietrich  have 
been  brou^t  into  rdation  with  each  other  in  the  'Great 
Rosen-gaiden.'  But  whilst  the  Jews  help  one  another 
the  German  heroes  are  at  war.  The  former  sort  of 
legend  circulates  among  a  people  that  finds  itself  in 
adversity,  the  later  in  a  nation  that  finds  its  delight  in 
battle  and  toiunament. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  didactic  portions  of 
Tobit  have  also  received  interpolations  ; 
9.  DldaoUo  this  is  evident  from  the  extant  texts, 
additions.  Chap.  4,  which  contaiiu  ToUt's  exhortations 
to  hi*  loa  before  his  depaiture,  1*  ahortut  in 
fuller  in  Jerome,  mou  copious  in  A,  B,  and  Vet.  L^t. 
ilit  in  Jerome  there  ii  pre)  an  exhortation  to  attend  to 
what  is  about  to  be  said,  and  lav  it  to  heart,  in  tbe  other  MSS 
Tobit^  uattituc  from  the  actual  Mtuation,  b^ins  with  an  ad- 
monition to  Tol»as  to  attend  to  hia  father's  burial  and  core 
suitably  for  his  widowed  mother.  Thu  admonition  is  all  the 
more  enective,  and  m  f]^«  shows  itself  to  be  an  integral  portion 
of  the  story,  because  shortly  before  the  blind  old  man  has 
had  to  listen  to  bitter  reproaches  which  almost  drove  him  to 
despair  from  the  very  wife  whom  he  now.  so  thoughtfully 
remembers.  Natural,  too,  in  like  manner  is  the  admonition, 
generalising:  *s  it  were  the  fundamental  thought  of  what  pre- 
cedes, to  M  pious  and  to  keep  God's  conunandments.  The 
prnspect  of  a  happy  life  is  held  out  as  a  reward  foi  such 
conduct. 

The  climax  of  the  exhortation  having  thus  been  reached,  the 
concluwon  we  expect  is  '  Remember  these  commandments,  and 
suffer  them  not  to  be  effaced  from  thy  heart !'  Only  h,  how- 
ever, closes  thus ;  assuredly  it  represents  the  original  rounded 
form.  We  cannot  suppose  any  omission  or  shortening ;  for 
elsewhere  k  is  much  the  more  detailed  and  copious. 

The  other  texts  have  forcibly  introduced  mto  this  rounded 
text  mviifold  pieces  of  good  advice  :  (i)  Practise  compauion, 
for  this  will  give  tbe  best  results ;  (a)  Live  chastely  and  marry 
within  your  own  people  as  the  patnarchi  did,  for  this  brings 
great  blesnng  in  its  train  ;  (3)  Be  not  proud,  above  all  not  to 
any  of  your  own  pec^le  :  pride  brings  ruin  ;  (4)  Give  the  hireling 
bis  wages;  be  well-bred  in  all  your  actions,  and  refnin  from 
doing  to  others  what  would  be  unpleaung  to  yoontelf ;  <s)  Be* 
ware  of  drunkenness ;  be  compassionate ;  (6)  Walk  with  the 
righteous  and  the  wise. 

Jerome  haa  a  like  number  of  separata  oooosels,  but  they 
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arc  mora  conctsdy  worded,  ami  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  adrioe 
to  marry  wilbin  one's  own  kin  is  abienL 

Thus  there  has  been  a  gradual  interpolation  of  this 
apparently  favourite  chapter  of  tbe  Book  of  TofaiL 
People  liked  to  read  how  the  old  man  instructs  the 
youth.  More  and  more  words  were  put  into  his  mouth, 
of  the  sort  which  the  various  redactors  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  readers.  It  a  interesting  to 
see  that  the  Al^ikar  stoiy  also  exhifaits  tbe  same  Duztnre 
o{  tbe  epic  and  tbe  dklactic  s^les.  Celain  of  tbe  actnal 
words  too  in  tha  rules  of  wisdom  it  contains  echo  those 
(rf  TobiL  The  following  examples  an  among  tbe  most 
noticeable : — 


Stokv, 

Vkt.  Lat. 

jEaOUB. 

AandB. 

My  son, 
pour  out  thy 
wine  on  the 
tombs  of  tbe 
just,  rather 
than  drink  it 
with  wicked 
and  base 
people. 

Pour  out 
(funde)  thy 
wine  and  thy 
bread  on  the 
tombs  of  tbe 
just,  and  give 
It  011ud)  not 
to  sinners. 

1 

Place     thy|  Dispense 
wine  and  thy  |  fredr  thy  food 
bread    upon  at  lite  Inrial 
the  tomb  of|of  the  jnxt; 
the  juat ;  but  '■  but  give  not 
eat  and  drink .  to  sinnets. 
not  of  it  with 
sinners. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  saying,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  Ubations  at  sepulchres,  has  gradually  ben 
toned  down  until  at  last  what  has  come  out  of  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  pr^)are  a  funeral  repasL  Thus  we  can 
clearly  see  that  the  counsels  whicb  faj  degrees  found 
their  way  into  .Tobit's  exhortation  have  in  part  at  lean 
been  taken  from  the  general  oriental  stodc  of  quota- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  the  accentuation  of  definite 
Jewish  precepts  of  morality  is  deliberate.  The  time, 
from  which  dieir  introduction  dates,  loved  to  inculcate 
them  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Apparently  it  had 
every  need  to  do  so. 

The  peculiar  circumstance  that  tbe  advice  to 
within  one's  kin  is  wanting  in  {<  and  Jer.  nises  the 
question,  whether  this  element,  upon  which  much  weigfat 
is  sought  to  be  laid  in  the  history  itself,  be  original 

There  is  tbe  further  fact  that  in  0  iS  [g]  Aauiab  nniiiidt 
Tobias  of  it,  although  the  admonidon  itself  has  not  been  fiR. 
viously  recorded  in  this  form  of  the  text.  Tbe  verse  in  qucnioa 
must  therefore  have  been  introduced  by  way  of  catrectian  boa 
tbe  other  forms  of  the  text.  We  arc  coimrmed  in  this  infa-. 
ence  when  we  observe  that  Jerome  tnakei  no  nwntton  at  ill 
of  Aiariah's  reminder.  But  as  in  tbe  dialogue  between  AiariilL 
and  Tobias,  he  deviates  much  from  the  other  MSS,  faiseTidaKi 
would  not  be  so  w^Khty  as  it  is  if  we  did  not  read  in  tbe  third 
Greek  recension  simply  these  words :  '  Dcst  thmi  not  remember 
all  thy  father's  commaodme&ts  T '  thus  withotu  expnss  aUuwn 
to  tbe  particular  exhortation  now  in  t^uesttoo. 

Further,  the  statement  that  Tobias  u  related  to  Ragod 
disturbs  the  whole  structure  of  tbe  story.  If  Raguel  would 
indeed  beoMne  by  the  Mosaic  law  guilty  of  death  should  bcgive 
his  daughter  to  any  other  than  Tobias, — an  asaenion  of  the 
angel's  which  in  pout  at  fact  is  not  correct, — them  it  becomei 
incx>nceivable  how  the  narrator  could  possibly  have  femid  any 
excuse  his  having  already  previously  betrMhed  \m  to  seven 
suitors  in  tucceaaion.  Sara  betsdf,  before  abandoning  baxS 
to  despair,  must  surely  have  tiad  some  thought  of  the  ooe  poni- 
bility  of  esc^je  from  her  sad  predicament — that,  oame^,  of 
being  married  by  the  man  whom  the  law  required.  Her  pnvw 
must  have  been  that  God  should  send  her  this  delivotr.  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  Tobit  in  receiving  bis  dauriiter-in-law  into  hit 
house,  could  have  failed  to  recall  the  ties  ofkioship  that  iinit«l 
them.  Raguel  himnelf  must  have  given  thanks  to  God  not 
merely  'for  having  had  mercy  imoa  two  only  children';  be 
would  also  have  had  every  reason  for  pointing  out  howa  futhfbl 
keeping  of  the  law  had  found  its  reward. 

Finally,  the  scene  which  above  all  others  must  deiennine  a*  to 
the  relationship  between  the  two  fanuHes,  that  namely  in  a^iicfa 
Tobias  enten  the  bouse  of  Raguel,  is  not  always  rendeied  in 
the  same  way.  According  to  one  verson  of  tbe  stwy  tbe  two 
travellers  first  meet  with  Sua  and  are  afterwards  led  by  her  to 
the  house,  and  according  to  another  they  first  find  Rsguel 
himself  sitdng  at  his  bouse  door:  and  are  hoKHtably  weloooied 
by  him  ;  according  to  the  one  Tobit's  loss  oT  sight  is  alreadr 
known  to  those  in  RagucVs  bouse,  whilst  according  to  the  other 
they  first  hear  of  it  from  the  travellers.  Also,  k  shows  a  much 
greater  interest  than  A  and  B  in  the  relationship  (cp  t  ts  and 
7  to),  although  it  does  not  contain  the  exfiortatton  mcsitioMd 
above.  The  editor  thcrcfc^e,  we  may  be  quite  cenain,  woliU 
not  have  omitted  it  if  he  bad  found  it  lying  befbto  hin. 

This  want  of  ogreenwnt  shows  (deaily  the  smoothing 
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touches  of  later  hands.  It  Is  plausible  to  conjecture 
that  without  all  an-iviog  at  one  and  the  same  result 
they  all  sought  to  incorporate  the  discovery  by  Raguel 
and  his  Eamily  that  their  new  arrival  was  their  nearest 
kinsman.  This  addition,  intended  to  exhibit  in  con- 
crete form  by  means  of  the  story  of  Tobit  the  blessing 
which  sncb  maniages  of  kinsfolk  Mng,  must  have  been 
made  in  a  time  which  was  trying  to  set  ande  this 
ancient  Jewish  custom.  People  '  turned  away  with 
haughty  minds  from  the  sons  aad  the  daughters  of  th^ 
own  nation,  nor  took  they  wives  from  amongst  them ' 
(4 13  [A]).  '  In  pride — such  was  the  teaching  of  this 
addition — Ues  destructitHt  and  much  confusion,'  On 
the  other  hand  the  progeny  erf  those  who  are  tree  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefotbers  'inherits  the  land.'  We 
see  that  political  and  religious  hopes  were  believed  to  be 
affected  by  such  deviations  from  traditional  practice. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work  that 
has  been  expended  upon  the  Book  of  Tobit,  so  far  as 
10  Bnnunaxv        ^  jtidged  from  the  extant  forms  of 

Of  foSn?  the  V*-  P*^" 
Mmmm^tmm  Certain  episodes  pomts  to  a 

Uiacnmanv.    hgigjHg^ing     ^^^^  didactic  character  of 

the  story,  and  to  a  desire  to  give  it  more  and  more  the 
diaracter  of  a  lamily  tale.  In  other  respects,  though 
the  various  MSS  vary  from  each  other  in  many  ways, 
they  never  do  so  to  such  an  extent  that  the  course  of 
events  is  changed.  But  copyists  and  translators  seem 
to  have  treated  their  text  with  a  good  deal  of  arbdtrari- 
ness ;  they  mi^t  almost  be  called  redactors.  They 
have  fully  exercised  what  they  deemed  thdr  own  pro- 
prietory  rights  in  copy  or  translation.  The  various 
forms  of  text  thus  produced  were  again  compared  at  a 
distinctly  later  period,  and  here  and  there  we  find  un- 
mistakable attempts  to  harmonise  them.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  define  tn  any  Imef  formula  the  nature  of 
thdr  mutual  relatiraishlp.  We  can  do  so,  however, 
qnite  definitely  so  far  as  thdr  attitode  towards  the  Ahtkar 
episode  is  concerned. 

II.  Uninterpolated  Text 
j  At  this  stage  there  arises  at  once  the  question 
I  whether  the  text  to  which  the  various  extant  MSS  go 
'  It  ir..i  ju-i-i- -I  piesents  us  with  the  nigiiul 
j  ■«  "W^form  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  In  the 
I  oinnlon  of  the  present  writer  it  does  not.  Various 
I  uidications  go  to  show  that  what  it  offers  us  is  a  redac- 
tion of  a  story  previously  fixed  in  writing. 

Id  the  speech  in  which  the  aneel  makes  hlouelf  known  he 
declAKS  the  part  he  has  taken  in  tEie  events  in  the  life  of  Totnt 
(IS  13.^^  He  it  was  who  brought  the  manorial  of  his  prayer 
before  God ;  who  was  by  bis  ude  when  ho  biuied  the  dead ; 
likewiw  when  he  did  not  delay  to  riu  up  and  leaw  his  dinner 
in  order  to  so  and  cover  the  '  dead '  (nng.  In  m,  pL  in  A),  The 
allusion  to  Tobit's  activity  in  buying  the  dead  in  the  times  <iS 
oppresdon  caused  by  Seniwdierib  is  abrupt ;  to  say  the  least  it 
stands  in  the  wron^  place,  the  events  beinc  enitmerated  in 
Tcverse  order  of  their  occurrence.  It  has  tha  t^pearance  of 
being  aa  element  that  lus  been  introduced  at  a  hte  stage  into 
the  text  with  the  effect  in  V,  13  of  making '  the  dead  man'  into 
*  the  dead '  (pi.).  If  this  tropieauoo  be  correct,  the  originality 
of  the  introdoctiaa  would  then  come  into  quaatioa.  And  in 
point  of  bet  it  Isaiven  as  the  hero's  own  account  of  himself  in 
the  first  person  whilst  «\-eryvrbere  else  the  book  is  wrkten  in  the 
third  person.  At  a  very  early  date  this  difficulty  was  felt. 
Jerome  and  the  Aramaic  (ed.  Neubauer)  give  the  introduclion 
In  the  third  person.  M.  Ptath  indeed  points  to  the  similar 
change  between  the  lint  and  the  third  person  in  the  Aramaic 
venion  of  the  ftOTV  of  A1}i]fax.  In  the  latter  «ue,  however, 
it  would  3e«m  as  if  we  had  to  deal  with  an  oversight  or  xlip  of 
the  Chronicler  rather  than  with  a  peculiarity  of  style.  'If^he 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  skilled  in  literature  as  he  wax, 
placed  in  inunediate  juxtaposition  the  we-pnssoees  and  those 
written  in  the  third  person,'  his  intention  was  that  the  impreuion 
of  dependence  on  ancient  sources  which  gives  his  narrative  the 
stamp  of  authenticity  might  be  left  unimpaired.  Thus  M, 
Platb's  reference  to  Acti  goes  rather  to  prove  the  opposite  of 
what  is  intended ;  the  inference  is  that  here  also  as  well  as  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
enables  us  to  discern  the  traces  of  a  second  hand. 

Again,  the  mention  of  the  various  Assyrian  kings,  and  the 
references  to  the  history  erf"  that  period  altogether  are  quite  un- 
called for  so  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  concerned. 
Only  at  the  very  close     the  nairadve  are  timilor  allnsioni  at 
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all  met  with ;  but  here  loo  the  various  w^oom  do  not  agree 
U-f-i  u  to  the  ages  of  the  persons). 

Once  more,  ToUt'a  loss  of  sight  is  given  as  the  sole  reason  for 
his  impoveriahroeRt.  After  the  return  from  tb«  flight  beforo 
Sennacherib  be  can  afford  to  have  a  rich  meal  prepared  ;  thus 
his  poverty  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  ccmfisoitioD  of  his 
goods  by  Sennacherib. 

Lastly,  it  is  left  irtiolly  unenlained  why  it  is  that  the  nei^- 
bouniajr  on  the  Imrial  of  the  dead  man  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
that  Tobit '  was  no  more  afraid  to  be  put  to  deaih  for  this  matter.' 
No  menibn  has  prnriously  been  made  that  the  Jew  referrod  to 
bad  been  slain  by  King  Sacberdonos.  The  corpse  is  lying  in  the 
market  place;  but  the  Jews  put  to  death  by  Sennacherib  an 
not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  left  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ; 
they  are  thrown  outside  the  warn  of  Nineveh.  The  saying  of 
the  neighbours  just  dted,  therefore,  haag  irreconcilable  with 
the  narrative  itMlf,  and  presupposing  impoadble  cmiditioni^ 
cannot  be  original.  If  not  onginal,  the  things  to  wUeh  it  I 
allndei,  the  Semiacberib  Kory,  are  also  brought  mto  queadoo. 

We  shall  be  safe,  therefore,  in  excluding  from  the 
original  text  of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  both  this  Sennacherib- 
story  and  the  reference  to  the  burials  of  the  dead. 
What  we  have  here  is  simply  a  later  reduplication  of  one 
and  the  same  motive — ^vis.,  that  of  the  burial  of  the  dead 
man— just  as  in  the  stoiy  of  Esther  the  feast  is  redupli- 
cated. Id  Esther  the  object  is  to  interweave  the  Mordecd 
episodes  bjr  means  <rf  which  the  book  read  at  the  Purim 
festival  was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age :  we  may  wdl  suppose  a  »miUu-  motive  to  have 
been  at  work  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  TobiL  Prdss^ 
has  placed  its  date  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
A.  D. ,  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Jewish  revolt,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  their 
national  hopes.  If  now  we  endeavour  to  represent  to 
ourselves  what  it  was  that  the  redactor  oS  the  original 
text  of  the  book  of  Tol»t  (possibly  written  in  Helmw) 
aimed  at  and  has  accompli^ed  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
such  conclusion  as  the  following  : — 

The  stoiy,  such  as  the  redactor  found  it  already  ( 
reduced  to  writing,  as  an  edifying  tale  of  fiimily  life,  j 
13.  Saw  ^  Assyrian  times.  The 

redacted.  shows  himself  to  be,  for  his  time. 

a  man  possessed  of  a  certain  d^ne  of 
historical  knowledge.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
almost  legendary  story  of  Sennacherib's  fruitless  ex- 
pedition against  Judah ;  and  this  he  blended  with  the 
story  of  Tobit,  perhaps  after  having  first  put  it  into  a 
(rredc  dress.  With  the  adoption  of  so  free  a  treatment 
is  explained  also  the  stylistic  character  d  the  Greek  text, 
which  led  NSldeke  to  maintain  its  originality.'  The 
redactor  had  along  with  his  contemp(»«Ties  passed 
through  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Jewish  revolt  against  Rome.  It  had  been  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  ■  In  this  conflict  of  races,  that  ended 
in  135  with  the  complete  sutQugation  of  the  Jews,  the 
fidds  were  strown  with  dead  bodies ;  nay  (as  Graets  has 
it)  "  the  whole  Jewish  nation  lay  like  one  huge  corpse  on 
the  gory  fields  of  its  native  land  "  and  in  Media  alone 
was  peace  any  more  to  be  found'  (Preiss).  These 
ghastly  experiences  were  introduced  by  the  redactor  into 
an  old  tale  of  Eamily  Ufe.  He  threw  them  back  into  the 
Asqnrian  time  ;  and  thus  the  oM  book  with  its  limited 
borison,  with  its  personages  who  are  <  no  heroes  in 
deeds,  but  heroes  in  suffering'  (M.  Plath)  was  adapted 
to  the  times  for  which  he  wrot& 

Tobit  who,  braving  the  wrath  of  the  king,  buries  the 
slaughtered  brethren,  thus  receives  a  toudh  of  the  heroic  valour 
of  the  fighters  of  Bar  Kochba's  time ;  bm,  at  the  same  time,  by 
his  resignation  and  by  bis  quiet  patience  and  persistent  htqiefaf- 
ness  be  could  alra  become  a  conspicuous  example  to  the  Jews  of 
those  days,  disheartened  as  they  «-ere  by  the  failure  of  OuSt 
effort  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  As  they  read  the  new 
introduction  to  the  old  book,  their  hearts  were  captivated  by 
this  bold  kindred  spirit,  to  be  guided  by  him  forthwith  along  the 
only  rood  on  which  ^y  could  poaubly  find  healing  for  their 
grievous  wounds.  Perhaps  thertfToie  it  was  psychcJoEically  m 
very  skilful  touch  on  the  port  of  the  redactor  (o  introduce  inb 
man  at  the  outset  as  speakmg  Ai>mqfmi/crwM.  Poniblyke 
allowed  himself  here  to  he  guided  by  hia  own  leeling.  In  any 
case  his  interveatioa  has  impaired  the  compactness  ctf  the  older 
tuitrative. 


1  'ZumBucheTobit'in^Jf'7',  1883,  pp.  nff. 
2  AtBBA,  1879,  pp.  Aiff- 
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Tbe  introduction  of  passages  froni  general  his.or7  into 
Boch  a  tale  as  this,  dealing  with  events  so  domestic  and 
^vate,  strikes  us  as  out  of  place ;  we  instinctively  feel 
that  here  some  extraneous  element  has  been  imported 
tnto  an  already  completed  unity,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  the  work  of  some  editor,  that  a  local  and  temporary 
interest  is  at  work  iriudi  has  no  universality  in  its 
appeal. 

Our  acoount  of  the  redactor's  interference  with  the 
older  narrative  is  not  yet  finished.  In  l2ao  the  angel, 
when  taking  hb  departure,  bids  Tobit  commit  to  writing 
all  that  has  happened.  The  reader  notes  that  the 
matter  is  exhausted,  and  what  he  expects  next  tg  hear 
is  that  Raphael's  command  has  been  carried  out. 
Perhaps  afterwards  the  deaths  of  Tobit  and  Anna  might 
have  been  added,  and  the  removal  of  Tobias  into  Media, 
— a  removal  that  considered  in  itself  seems  quite  natural 
when  we  remember  that  his  wife's  relations  live  in 
Ecbatana  and  are  possessors  of  gnM  wealth  which  Sara 
and  her  husband  are  destined  one  day  to  inherit  But 
instead  of  any  such  natural  conclusion  as  this  we  have 
in  the  first  instance  a  thanksgiving  prayer  of  Tobit's,  of 
which  we  are  told  in  A  and  B  that  it  was  put  into 
writing  by  Tobit  himself.  The  Syriac  version  has  the 
same  prayer  in  a  shorter  form.  Tbe  other  versions, 
however,  make  Tobit's  discourse  rise  to  a  climax  in  an 
apocalyptic  prophecy  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  According  to  this  discourse  God's  tabernacle 
in  Jerusalem  is  for  the  present  destroyed,  and  thus  the 
city  taken  away  from  the  nation  and  from  its  God. 

Tobit  ai^>ears  of  course  to  speak  from  bis  own  proper 
■tandpoint,  which  has  in  view  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebudiadrezsar.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  in  reality  the  prof^ecy  relates  to  the  time 
of  the  author.  Now  it  might  not  be  impossiUe  to  think 
of  the  oppression  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphaites. 
Tho  glowing  colours,  however,  with  which  the  rebuild- 
ing erf  the  holy  city  is  depicted  stiggest  a  period  when  a 
speedy  natural  restoration  of  the  dty  and  iu  worship 
was  lurdly  to  be  expected.  At  such  a  period,  when  it 
is  plunly  seen  that  self-help  is  of  no  avail,  men  cling 
to  the  hope  of  some  miraculous  intervention.  Heavenly 
powers  shall  build  up  Jerusalem  {18 16)  'with  sapphires, 
and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones,  her  walls  and  towers 
and  battlements  with  pure  gold ;  and  her  streets  shall 
be  paved  with  beryl  and  carbuncle  and  stones  of  Ophir.' 
A  joyful  expectation  of  this  sort  takes  us  b^ond  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees.  And  as  tbe  opening  of  the 
book  most  probably  emanates  from  one  who  had  lived 
through  the  struggles  of  the  second  century  A.D.  it  will 
be  to  him  that  we  ought  most  probably  to  attribute  not 
only  tbe  placing  of  the  story  in  a  similar  historical 
backgronnd,  but  also  the  introduction  into  it  of  those 
ardent  wishes  and  b(q>es  regardii^  the  future  which  at 
the  time  of  writing  were  stirring  his  own  heart.  By  tlus 
suppositkui  we  are  best  able  to  understand  on  the  one 
hand  the  interest  shown  in  events  in  the  br  East  in  the 
introduction,  and  on  the  other  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  restoration  of  its  worship  at  the  close. 
For  a  contemporary  of  the  Maccabeean  struggles 
Palestine  alone  would  have  come  into  consideration. 

The  ictefest  feU  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  tax 
East  and  in  tite  dty  of  Jerusalem  finally  reaches  pointed 
ezprestioa  in  the  parting  speech  of  Tot»t  to  bis  son 
(chap.  14).  'For  fi.  time'  Jerusalem  shall  be  desolate 
and  God's  worship  be  suspended  there.  During  this 
period  'in  Media  there  shall  rather  be  peace  for  a 
■easoo.'  But  at  last  the  fulness  of  time  shall  be  ac< 
compUshed,  the  Jews  shall  be  restored,  and  the  gentiles 
turn  from  their  idolatries.  Jerusalem  shall  rise  in  glwy 
and  with  her  the  house  of  tiod,  '  but  not  like  unto  the 
first.'  This  prophecy  clearly  refers  to  the  last  times. 
The  temple,  which  is  to  be  built  anew,  will  not  be  the 
production  of  human  hands,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
firM  will  be  God's  own  workmanship.  Jerusalem  will 
be  the  splendid  dQr  of  the  latter  days,  the  heavenly 
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Jerusalem,  the  temple  of  God's  glorious  building,  not  to 
be  likened  to  any  building  of  fonner  times,  not  even  to 
that  of  a  Herod.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  determine  from  this  passage  the  historical  standpoint 
of  the  writer  as  if  be  bad  lived  sometime  within  the 
period  between  the  post-exilic  building  of  Zerubbabel 
and  the  work  of  Herod  (so  SchOrer  in  /'JPftn  I644). 
Rather  are  all  temples  of  former  times  brought  into 
contrast  with  this  splendid  structure  defined  to  be 
raised  in  the  end  Of  tbe  ages.  The  writer  of  this 
prophecy  discloses  himself  by  his  simultaneous  interest 
in  the  far  East  and  in  the  West  A  characteristic  note  b 
thai  he  takes  pains  to  make  out  the  events  of  the  future 
as  fulfilment  of  prophetic  prediction.  We  can  paean 
from  this  how  important  the  time  in  which  he  lirad  must 
have  been  for  the  text  of  our  pro[rfwtical  books.  In  par- 
ticular we  must  attribute  to  it  a  large  share  in  the 
enlaigemem  by  way  of  commentary  ot  our  book  of 
Jmmiah,  tbe  Hebrew  text  of  whidi  is  much  more 
copious  than  that  of  the  Greek  translation.' 

This  peculiar  method,  of  filling  out  tbe  ancient  story 
with  the  prophecies,  hopes,  and  interesu  of  a  later  time, 
strikes  the  reader  just  as  much  as  does  the  introduction 
of  univeraal  histoiry  into  a  tale  of  family  life.  The 
mixture  of  styles  resulting  from  this  eombtnatioa  is 
ndther  elegant  nor  pleasing.  Beautiful  or  attractive  it 
can  have  been  only  to  an  age  which  found  reflected  in  it 
its  own  expectations  and  wUhes.  Here  once  mere  vie 
come  to  the  condusion  that  a  redactor  has  been  at  work 
whose  inhoent  weaknesses  escaped  notice  for  but  a 
short  time.  The  moment  the  intorest  whidi  has  dictated 
the  procedure  rdaxes,  we  inevitably  perceive  the  viokoce 
it  has  done  to  tbe  ancient  st<»y  by  the  improbabiUties 
which  it  has  forced  upon  iL 

HI.  CoNjEcnntAL  RBOOKCTKucntm 
If  we  pursue  our  iitqairy  as  to  the  ori^iul  fijnn  of 
IS.  Beean       ""'"^      Tobit  iriiidi  lay  before  tbe 
■Lt.i.:U.jt"  '^'^""'^  and  was  operated  00  by  him,  we 
■wucHcn.  the  story  to  be  somewhat  as 

follows : — 

la  Ninevdi  there  Uves  a  picas  man,  ToUt  fay  name:  Uinfa 
ii  Anna,  and  hi*  am  Tobias.  He  b  ooe  of  dte  lewirii  anics. 
On  a  certain  oocarion,  at  Pentecoat,  JnM  before  iittiiig  down  to 
■Kat,  lie  aenda  out  bii  ecu  to  invite  any  naedy  ooe  from  anong  bis 
brathrea.  TobiaareUmismththanawathataJavwbohnCacB 
atrangfad  ii  Mac  dead  in  tbe  BwdccH^aoe.  ToUt  buries  the 
body,  and  aa  uadamal  to  thb  loaes  his  eyesight.  He  thns  be- 
comes dependent  on  bis  wife ;  on  ona  occmikjo  n  ■naondKatanit 
ing  arises  between  them  and  she  caita  hia  alan  and  lus  ri^KcaBi 
deeds  in  his  teeth.  Deeply  atimd.  he  fiiOa  into  greet  ndsna 
and  ways  lor  death.  In  Echaiana,  Sara  the  dan^erof  Rand 
is  cberiabing  the  same  wish.  An  evil  spirit.  Asmodem, Ins 
daia  seven  luccenive  hnsbands  of  ben  on  the  weddingmii^ 
Ho  fluhw^  maidsarvaDls  leproadi  her  with  havii^  beraelf  pat 
her  husbands  to  death.  In  answer  to  the  praycn  of  Toint  and 
Sara  God  sends  forth  the  angd  Raphael  to  cure  Tobit  of  his 
blladneM,and  Inng  about  a  onion  between  Tobias  and  Saiaand 
that  deliver  the  virgin  wife  frooi  the  evil  spirit. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  scheme  of  the  story ;  tbe 
scene  is  laid  at  Ninevdi  and  Ecbatana,  and  tbe  theme  is 
the  deliverance  from  undeserved  misfortune  of  two 
families  tiviog  in  these  two  places.  The  solution  is 
brought  about  by  the  direct  interventioa  of  God  and 
Raphad,  the  powers  of  the  celestial  world. 

^nie  occturences  in  Niitevch  are  related  at  some  length,  bet 
only  one  scene  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sara.  At  Nineveh  we 
are  first  of  all  introdticed  to  tbe  pious,  benevolent  Tobit.  His 
benevolence  leads  him  to  show  m  act  of  mercy  to  a.  dead  man 
and  this  act  of  mercy  in  turn  beoomcs  the  cause  of  misfbrtiiDe 
to  himself.  The  development  of  this  scene  indicates  that  Tobit's 
misfortune  is  wholly  undeserved.  A  pious  man  such  as  thia — so 
the  reader  is  given  to  undentand  from  the  very  beginning— 
cannot  possibly  remain  unhappy,  if  there  is  a  righteous  God. 

In  the  second  scefte  we  see  how  poverty  cmoes  on  tbe  hock  of 
misfortune.  ToUt'a  wife  becomes  dependent  for  her  own  and 
her  fausband'ssupport  upon  the  kindneasof  aliens.  And,  stiafwe 
to  say  1  to  the  bene^irtlent  Tobit  who  now  fiitds  himaelf  in  t£e 
same  position  as  those  whom  he  has  ao  often  fonoerty  befriended 
there  never  occurs  tbe  thought  of  any  possibility  that  his  facner 
kindnesses  may  now  be  requited  to  himself  uid  to  hb  bonse^ 
In  tbe  end  Tobit,  after  the  mistmderstanding  with  his  wUe, 

1  Cp  Erbt,  JtmmimtmdttHuZtit,  190a,  and  aee  Jeibmuh 
iL,  I  at. 
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finds  blznaelf  comptetcty  UoIaCed.  Where  is  be  to  lode  for  eitlier 
comfort  or  lupportT  The  good  deed  which  has  been  the 
outward  occAsion  of  his  misfoitune  is  out  in  his  teeth.  Must 
he  lenuin  an  innocent  suflerer  thnnighout  all  the  rest  of  hii  life  } 
His  prayer  is  the  answer  to  either  question ;  it  is  thus  vital 
importance  for  the  coune  of  the  Darrative.  Fonalcen  bv  men, 
Tobit  tnnts  to  God  from  whom  alone  comfort  and  hup  can 
come.  He  prays  that  death  may  come  to  hb  reicuB.  We  are 
deeply  movM  by  the  spectacle  M  the  aged  suAerer.  Any  other 
man  would  have  prayed  fw  recovery.  Thus  our  feelings  are 
kept  in  tension.    In  what  way  will  God  intervene  I 

The  oomposUion  of  the  two  somes  at  Nineveh  can 
almost  be  diaraeterised  ai  buUless.  We  are  greatly 
moved  as  wo  see  this  pious  man  broiig^  to  misfoittme 
by  an  act  of  kindness.  In  the  train  of  the  original 
calamity  comes  poverty.  It  is  the  indirect  cause  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  Tobit  and  his  toy&l  wife.  A 
venial  fiiult  leaves  the  old  man  absolutely  friendless ;  it 
instantly  brings  its  own  punishmeot.  but  at  the  same 
time  drives  him  into  the  arms  oT  lUm  who  alone  can 
hdp.  For  the  tune  being  we  are  reassured,  and  free  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  other  scene  of  action. 

Sara  KonrKCS  her  maids,  whether  with  reason  or  wlthoot,  we 
are  not  told,  nor  does  it  matter.  Her  maids  know  how  to 
avenge  themselves  on  ber  passionate  temper.  They  tefiroach 
her  with  her  undeserved  misfortune.  Hisfortnne,  soom,  and 
open  contempt ;  we  are  touched  by  the  maiden's  fittc.  She 
would  fiun  lay  down  life's  burden ;  another  proof  of  her 
passionate  nature.  The  aged  man  bears  hb  troubles  quietly ; 
cmly  when  they  pass  the  IimitB  of  enduftince  does  be  pray  to 
God  to  take  away  hb  life.  Fot  a  moment  Sara  thinks 
ending  ber  troubles  with  her  own  band ;  but  it  b  only  for  a 
moment ;  she  b  too  good  a  daiwhter ;  ^e  remembm  her 
father.  In  the  one  case.  Tout's  difierence  with  hb  wife  throws 
him  into  the  anas  of  God  :  in  the  other  case,  the  same  effect  is 
wrought  by  the  dan^iters  feOection  on  irttat  wooU  be  the 
■OTKDW  of  bar  &ther. 

The  nairator  rdieves  the  fiu^uing  similarity  of  the 
two  scenes  by  contrasting  the  motives.  Sara's  prayer 
Is  framed  after  the  same  model  as  Tobtt'a  :  invocation 
and  adoration ;  petition  for  deliverance  from  distress. 
Whilst,  however,  the  ■prayar  of  the  old  man  moves 
quietly  towards  its  climax,  Sara's  emotion  is  manifest 
throughout.  Thus  her  prayer  is  much  more  concrete. 
She  had  just  been  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  now  she 
Implores  God  to  let  her  die.  But  again  the  image  of 
her  father  rises  bdbre  ber  eyes.  The  love  trf' I^  breaks 
in  once  more  upaa  this  pusnnate  natnre,  the  secret, 
unuttend  wish  that  God  may  help  her  in  some  other 
way. 

Thus  the  narrator  baa  still  frmber  prepared  us  for 
the  divine  intervention.  The  scene  that  follows  is  laid 
in  heaven — God  sends  down  Raphael  to  deliver  the  two 
petitioners  out  ot  their  distress.  The  reader  at  once 
perceives  how  the  business  is  to  end.  Our  story  is  no 
drama  that  gradually  unfolds  itsdf  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator ;  the  various  personages  henceforth  lose 
their  dramatic  interest,  for  we  know  what  ttie  end  must 
be.  All  that  remains  stilt  unknown  is  merdy  the 
woiUng  out  of  the  details.  Witb  disclosure  at  the 
final  issue  the  qnestkm  is  at  the  same  time  started  as  to 
how  God  will  bring  it  about.  To  this  the  reader  !s 
Intended  to  give  his  undivided  attention.  God's 
wisdom  has  to  show  itself  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
result  is  effected  ;  from  this  point  onward  the  story  wiU 
be  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  divine  providence. 
And  the  iUnsbatioo  being  so  nuve,  our  interest  in  it  is 
bat  small.  The  art  of  the  narrator,  which  we  were 
able  to  admire  in  the  opening  chapters,  seems  to  leave 
him.  This,  however,  ts  only  because  tie  has  attempted 
too  amtntious  a  task  and  not  kept  within  the  botmc^  of 
his  limited  at»lities.  He  latwriotisly  sedcs  to  keep  up 
our  interest  by  a  sucoession  of  minor  artilices. 

Tobit  sets  fats  house  in  order  before  his  death  to 
which  he  is  looking  forward.  At  Rages  in  Media  be 
has  depouted  a  stun  of  money  with  Gabael,  and 
Tobias  must  go  and  fetch  it.  We  are  not  now  aUe  to 
say  whether  this  element  figured  in  the  c»ig^nat  form  of 
the  Book  of  Toliit.  In  the  present  text  we  have  word 
of  it  as  early  as  in  I14.  To  Rages  the  way  lies  through 
Ecbatana ;  we  are  thus  able  to  divine  that  God  is  abaA 

Stat 


to  make  use  of  ttie  Joum^  of  Totnas  for  fiilfibnent  of 
his  plana.    But  we  must  tuive  patience. 

Fiial  the  father  has  to  give  wise  bistructions  to  hb  ion ;  tliey 
are,  he  may  well  believe,  the  last  words  he  will  ever  speak  to 
Totnas.  We  for  Our  pw!t  know  that  Tobit  U  to  be  rendered 
happy  once  more  by  this  journey,  and  thus,  touched  by  ttie 
old  man's  kwe,  we  ac«  tided  over  the  delay  in  the  action. 
Next,  the  fiitber  provides  for  the  safely  of  his  son  as  best  be 
can :  he  dtooses  for  him  the  most  tni-itwwthy  travelling  com- 
panion he  can  find.  Again  the  narrator  discloses  too  much. 
The  companion  b  no  other  than  Asaria,  the  angel  Raphael  ia 
humui  shape.  It  b  touchir^  to  read  how  strictly  Tobit 
examioes  the  sinnger,  so  strictly  that  he  has  almost  to  apolodbe 
for  hb  zeal.  With  our  minds  fixed  on  the  blind  btber  and^s 
affectionate  solicitude,  we  again  forget  that  we  are  being  detained. 
At  last  an  agreement  b  come  to,  even  in  the  mauer  of  wages. 
A  start  can  be  made  at  last.  The  btber  gives  hb  blessing,  and 
wishes  that  the  an^el  of  God  may  go  wiin  bii  son.  We  smile 
to  ourselves,  knowing  that  the  father's  prayer  b  already  fulfilled. 
With  the  narrator,  the  religious  interest,  that  of  showing  hb 
readers  how  God  guides  the  destinies  of  men  beyond  all  human 
thinking,  predominates  over  the  testhetic'  interest  whidi  should 
have  taught  him  not  to  relieve  the  tension  [Wematurely,  At  the 
parting,  there  are  teats ;  the  blind  old  roan  has  faith  in  God 
and  remains  cairn,  but  not  so  the  mother,  whose  one  thought 
is  that  her  only  child  b  leaving,  and  when  she  reflects  that  some 
sacrifice  bas  to  be  made  if  the  money  b  to  be  recovered,  sha 
deems  the  present  one  too  great ;  '  We  have  enoueh  to  live  on.' 
Has  the  narrator  forgotten  that  Tobit  ia  reduced  to  poverty? 
Or  u  it  hb  intentiMi  to  touch  us  still  more  deeply  by  putting 
into  Anna's  mouth  the  sentiment  that  she  wotdd  rather  go  on 
with  her  present  life  of  cai«  and  toil,  if  only  her  dear  son  might 
stay  at  homeT  Tobit  attempts  to  divert  hb  wife  fromher 
sorrow  by  'gently  trying  to  excite  her  pity  for  himself;  thine 
eyes  shall  see  bun  1  He  himself  U  blind :  even  should  be 
survive  till  hb  son's  return,  still  he  will  not  see  him  I' 
(H.  PlathX 

We  see  bow  the  author's  main  endeavour  is  to  keep 
up  the  reader's  interest  by  touching  his  heart.  He 
tries  to  reach  his  audience  where  it  is  most  susceptible : 
it  is  one  of  the  artifices  he  employs  to  maintain  the  life 
of  a  narrative  which  bas  tost  the  element  of  suspense. 

The  departure  in  its  various  scenes — the  decision, 
the  parting  instructicms,  the  choice  of  a  companion,  the 
farewell — ocean  in  Niiteveh.  The  next  scenes,  descrit>- 
ing  the  Journey,  naturally  are  laid  in  a  variety  <k  places ; 
the  most  important  are  the  encampment  by  ttw  Tigris, 
and  the  stay  at  Raguel's  house,  so  important  that  the 
original  object  of  the  journey,  the  recovery  of  the  mon^ 
entrusted  to  Gabael  at  Rages,  tiecomes  a  mere  episode, 
appended  to  the  scene  in  Ecbatana.  We  know  before- 
land  the  real  {HX>vidential  purpose  of  the  journey,  and 
thus  are  not  surprised  at  the  turn  it  takes.  But  tiiat  in 
the  end  the  angd,  not  ToUas,  should  fetch  the 

mone^i 

seems  a  small  but  cliarming  variation :  '  things  fall  out 
quite  diSisrently  from  wliat  we  imagine'  (M.  Plath). 

Before  going  to  sleep  one  night  young  Tobias  battles 
in  the  Tigris.  A  fish  leaps  out  upon  him  and  snaps  at 
hisfoot.  A  and  B  have  aggravated  tlie  natural  situation, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  as  marvellous  as  possible. 
With  them  tlie  fish  threatens  to  swallow  the  youtlL 
And  yet,  at  the  angel's  bidding,  be  is  forthwith  able  to 
seice  hold  of  it  and  to  cast  it  on  the  bonk  so  that  there 
is  no  real  danger.  At  Raptiaet's  request  tie  takes  with 
him  ttie  heart,  the  liver,  and  ttie  gall  of  the  fistL  The 
pair  continue  ttieir  jotimey  and  draw  near  to  Media, 
the  true  goal  predetermined  by  God. 

Tbe  decuive  stay  at  the  bouse  of  R^id  is  led  up  to 
liy  two  preparatory  scenes— conversatkms  between  the 
angel  and  Tobias  in  the  come  of  their  journey — and  is 
followed  by  two  others  rdating  to  the  recovery  dT  the 
money  from  Gabael,  and  ttie  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Ecbabuia.  Tbe  two  diatt^ues,  on  ttie  borders  <rf 
Media,  before  Ectmtana  is  reatjied,  are  intended  to 
sbcvten  the  long  story  of  the  journey  and  to  relieve  the 
reader.  Again  the  artist  deprives  us  tif  alt  the  pleasure 
of  suspense  by  elalx»atdy  describing  beK^diand  every- 
thing that  is  going  to  tiappen. 

TotHas  himself  gives  occasion  for  thb  before  Media  u 
wttred  ^  m:  A  and  B  less  eflTecdvdy  have  substituted 
Ecbataind  I>y  hb  qnestian  as  to  tbe  otriect  in  carrying  with 
them  the  beut,  gall,  and  liver  of  the  fish  they  had  killed  on  the 
evening  of  tbtti  Ant  day^  journey.  When  we  leara  tliat  an 
•vil  spirit  can  be  driven  away  by  tbe  f\imes  of  thb  liver  and 
heart,  west  flooaparorfva  exactly  how  it  b  that  Sara  is  to  be 
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delivered.  All  that  reiuiiu  b  doubt  u  to  whether  Tobias 
will  make  up  his  mind  to  mury  bet,  and  whether  Raguel  is 

SoinK  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  That  the  son, 
owevcT,  Miould  not  thinlc  at  once  of  his  blmd  father  when  he 
hears  that  with  the  gall  the  maladv  Tobit  is  sufferinc  from  can 
be  cured,  astonishes  us,  especially  when  we  see  later  how 
mindrul  Tobias  is  of  his  Ather :  '  My  father  counts  the  days  I ' 
are  tbe  words  with  which  he  sends  toe  taigtH  to  GabaeL  Nor 
does  be  linger  with  his  parents-in-law  an  hour  beyond  the  exact 
time  he  bad  promised.  Clearly  the  narrator  took  no  special 
interest  b  the  characterisation  of  his  various  personages  \  his 
main  interest  is  in  exhibiting  and  proving  the  wise  governance  of 
Cod:  'God  rules  supreme  and  rules  all  things  well'  ia  hi* 
central  theme- 

The  way  having  been  prepared  by  an  explanation  of 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  various  [Xtrts  of  the  fish,  the 
angel  proceeds  to  disclose  his  plans.  They  are  now 
before  the  gates  of  Ecbatana  {A  and  B  again  read, 
wrongly,  Rages}.  Their  next  lodging-place  is  to  be 
Raguel's  house.  He  has  but  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  is  fair  and  wise.  Antria  will  speak  to  her  bther 
that  she  may  be  given  io  marriage  to  Tobias.  The 
wedding  vriU  be  bdd  after  the  return  from  Rages. 
('  Aftenrards  things  turn  out  difltnotly  from  «4iat  had 
been  thought.') 

To  Tobias^  more  than  to  any  other,  does  the  right  of  inheritance 
belong.  Tbu  proposition,  which  doubtless  originally  simply 
meant  that  Tobias,  the  son  erf  a  poor  but  pious  bther.  was  the 
husband  chosen  for  the  girl  by  the  wise  counsel  of  God  ('  she  is 
appointed  unto  thee  from  ihe  beginning,' flis)  was  only  at  a  later 
date  thought  out  in  the  manner  of  commentary  to  tbe  effect 
that  the  two  were  nearly  related,  and  their  marriage  as  near 
relations  would  be  well-pleoring  to  God  and  to  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Had  Totaas  known  nothing  of  Sara's  misfortune,  he 
would  now  have  consented  on  the  spoL  As  it  is,  he 
pleads  that,  being  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  he  dare 
not  lightly  risk  Us  life.  In  itself  considered  the  plan 
which  the  angel  unfolds  Is  not  to  bo  rejected. 

He  is  already  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  it.  The 
young  mui'i  love  far  his  parents  is  most  touchii^.  He  thinks 
only  of  their  sorrow,  and  does  not  fear  the  evilBpirit  except 
on  their  account.  That  Sara's  story  should  be  known  even  in 
Nineveh,  presupposes  a  lively  intercourse  between  the  two 
places.  And  such  there  may  have  been,  not  only  in  the 
narrator's  own  time  but  also  in  former  days :  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  underestimating  the  trade  of  antiquity. 

To  repel  his  scruples,  the  angd  reminds  the  youth  of 
his  father's  injunctions.  Unquestionably  his  reference 
at  present  is  to  the  one  injunction  which  bade  him 
marry  a  woman  of  his  own  kindred.  Originally, 
perhaps,  no  such  reminiscence  may  have  stood  in  tMs 
place. 

Or  possibly,  as  ia  also  supported  by  tradition,  the  reference 
may  have  been  simply  to  the  tether's  injunctions  generally.  In 
thu  case  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  think  of  some  such  precepts 
M  tboae  in  It :  '  They  who  practise  sincerity,  shall  be  bleued  in 
Ihdr  works ;  and  to  all  that  work  righteousness,  God  shall  give 
good  counseL'  In  thbcaae  the  angel  will  have  seen  an  act  of 
nghleousncas  In  the  deliverance  of  Sata.  To  the  preaent  writer 
tlu*  explanatloa  seems  the  best. 

The  argument  brought  forward  by  the  angel  consti- 
tutes the  main  point  to  which  the  whole  dialogue  leads 
up ;  the  means  exist,  by  which  the  evil  spirit  can  be 
driven  away. 

Once  more  we  get  a  description  of  the  virtue  that  lies  in  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish.  The  narrator  tries  to  make  it 
interesting  by  ^ving  Tobias  at  the  same  time  precise  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied.  Tobias 
now  changes  his  mind ;  he  is  in  love  with  Sara,  or^  we  should 
say,  he  finds  the  proposed  marriage  with  the  fair  and  wise 
daughter  of  the  rich  man  most  acceptable.  Such  sentiments  to 
the  ancient  conoeptiMi  fumUh  foundation  enough  for  a  h^py 
union. 

The  second  scene  before  the  stayat  Ecbatana  represents 
a  dialogue  of  persuasion,  the  first  one  of  instruction. 
Judged  from  our  aesthetic  standpoint  the  whole  of  the 
preliminaiy  scene  ought  to  Inve  been  given  in  the  form 
of  a  single  diak^e  of  persuasion.  The  narrator's 
tendency  is  to  break  up  the  action  into  as  many  scenes 
as  possible.  In  the  discus»on  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  material,  we  shall  have  to  keep  this  consideration 
in  mind  (§  i6). 

There  is  no  i^reement  in  the  rendering  of  the  principal 
scene,  that  at  Ecbatana.    All  that  can  be  clearly  seen 


from  the  varying  veswms  of  it  is  the  emphasis  that  is 
everywhere  laid  on  Raguel's  hospitality.  In  tbe  end 
the  betrothal  comes  about  as  planned  by  the  angeL 

Here  again,  according  to  A  and  6,  which  may  reproduce  the 
oldest  rewling.  Azaria  takes  the  man  important  pwt,  ioosmndi 
as  it  ia  be  who  comnnmicatea  to  Raguel  tbe  wish  ot  ytjnng 
ToUas.  In  k,  where,  exceptionally,  in  these  soetKS  the  relatsco- 
ship  between  Sara  and  "Tolnas  is  particularly  dwelt  npoo, 
Raguel  ova-hears  the  young  man  talking  to  the  angel  obont  tbe 
marriage,  and  is  at  ooce  captivated  by  the  idea. 

A  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  in  writing.  There. 
upon  Edna  prepares  the  bridal  rhamhrr  for  ber 
daughter,  ^ain  tears  are  shed ;  the  intention  is  to 
move  the  heart  of  the  reader ;  there  is  scMnething 
pathetic  about  the  lot  of  the  maid  who  has  already 
buried  seven  spouses.  Tbe  effect  of  the  scene,  however, 
has  been  destroyed  from  the  outset  as  we  already  ktiow 
of  the  impending  happy  issue.  In  the  bridal  chamber 
ToUas,  at  last,  mates  use  <rf  the  angd's  prescx^itiaa. 
The  fiimes  pat  tbe  demon  to  fli^t  That  he  should 
be  filtered  by  the  anget  in  Upper  Egypt  is  sometlui^ 
we  vrere  not  prqiered  for.  From  all  we  ban  been 
told  so  for,  we  should  have  expected  the  mere  fumiga- 
tion to  suflSce  for  complete  deliverance  from  the  evil 
spirit  The  prayer  the  yoiwg  man  now  oSen  is  sperially 
Jewish.  In  anangonent  it  resembles  those  pranomly 
recorded. 

Meanwhile  Raguel  is  digging  a  grave  for  hisdaugfats's 
betrothed.  The  bridal  is  to  be  in  secret ;  tbe  imhapi^ 
man  dreads  his  neighbours'  evil  tongues.  This  pro- 
ceeding shows  that  Sara's  latest  betrothal  does  not  difiEsr 
in  any  way  from  those  which  preceded  iL  No  relaooti> 
ship,  therefore,  between  the  couple  is  presupposed. 
For  the  rest,  we  ate  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  die  fiedings 
of  the  actors  now  before  us  who  with  cold  hearts  dig 
graves  out  of  fear  of  their  neighbours,  who  send  a 
maidservant  quickly  into  the  li^dal  chamber  to  see 
whether  the  grave  shall  be  needed ;  nor  yet  the  fedings 
of  the  readers  who  felt  edified  by  the  pra3rer  of  thanks- 
giving (dieted  immediatdy  aftenvards  by  the  digger  of 
the  grave.  Instead  of  a  funeral  there  is  now  a  weddii^ 
In  the  end  it  is  the  angd  who  has  to  collect  the  monqr 
for  the  happy  brid^oom.  Gabael  bimsdf  comes  to 
Ecbatana  to  the  wedding.  It  is  probable  that  M  has 
here  the  more  original  text ;  in  A  and  B  tbe  [Aiaseokigy 
is  so  curt  as  to  be  almost  unintelli^ble. 

Gradually  the  story  draws  to  an  end.  Two  scenes 
prepare  for  the  close.  Again  the  narrator  ke^is  fais 
readers  waiting.  He  takes  us  first  to  NinevdL  Tbe 
old  people  are  awaiting  their  sen's  return  in  vain. 
Whilst  Totnt  is  patiently  resigned,  tbe  mother  in  ber 
anguish  spends  her  nights  in  weeping  and  her  days  in 
watching  the  road  along  which  her  son  bad  passed. 
At  Ecbatana,  on  the  otber  hand,  the  son  amid  all  his 
hap{nness  has  not  forgottra  his  lonely  parents.  Vainly 
does  the  hospitable  Ragud  press  htm  to  tarry.  Amid 
the  blessings  of  his  new  rdations  Tobias  takes  his 
departure  along  with  his  wife  and  the  angel.  After  be 
has  given  his  blessing,  the  &ther  reminds  bis  daughter 
of  her  duty  to  her  parents-in-law.  The  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  tu^es  her  son-in-law  to  be  kind  to  his  wife. 

Shortly  bdbre  Nineveh  is  reached  tbe  angel  once 
more  talws  tbe  part  of  a  fiulhfnl  adriser ;  again,  be 
gives  instructions  to  ToUas  how  to  heal  bis  blind  &ther. 
In  a  touching  way  the  tuuratcN*  brings  before  our  eyes 
the  helplessness  of  the  blind  old  man  before  he  is  heal«L 
The  cure  accomplished,  Tobit  {liaises  God,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  neighbours,  himsdf  goes  out 
to  bring  hb  dau^ter-in-law  home.  A  seven  days' 
weddmg  fcdlows.  At  this  point,  now  that  the  angd 
has  brought  Tobias  safely  back,  rescued  his  wife,  re- 
covered 1^  mmey,  and  healed  his  father,  his  task  seems 
done,  and  we  expect  htm  to  take  his  leave.  But  fint 
he  must  carry  out  his  r61e  as  travelling  companion  to 
the  end.  As  trusty  guide  he  must  recdve  Us  wages. 
Tobias  proposes  to  ^are  equally  with  him  the  wealth 
be  has  acqidred.    Now  at  last  the  angel  reveals  to  than 
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his  true  nature.  In  a  long  discourse  which,  as  M. 
Plath  has  observed,  recalls  the  style  of  the  psalms  and  of 
Sirach,  he  makes  himself  known  after  declaring  that  he 
had  been  a  witness  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They 
are  bidden  [»aiae  God  and  commit  everything  to  writ- 
ing. *  After  the  angd's  command  to  ^le  in  a  book 
an  the  thingi  that  ham  happened,  what  we  expect  to 
read  is :  And  they  wrote  eveiTthing  down,  and  here  is 
the  book*  (M.  Plath). 

(a)  On  a  survey  of  the  book  and  its  history,  it  be- 
ia  TTi-ig--  comes  clear  in  the  first  place  that  it  must 

at  f^TM/  ^™  greatly  interested  the  reading  world. 
MiMftf '  shown  by  the  varying  MSS. 

Each  individual  possessor,  copjrist,  and 

^**"**^  translator  has  the  introduction  of 
certain  turns  and  small  alteradons  which 
commended  themselves  to  him,  given  expression  to  hb 
sympathy  with  the  lot  of  those  [uoiis  people  who  are  the 
siUqects  of  our  story. 

{i)  Next  we  are  carried  back  to  a  time  in  which  this 
material  was  read  mth  peculiar  eagerness ;  the  lime, 
namely,  about  150  a.d.  The  &ilure  of  the  Jewish 
rdxlUon  presented  a  temptation  to  abandon  Jewish 
peculiarities  and  the  ancient  manner  of  life  altogether. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pious  exhortations  of  Tobit 
were  amplified,  and  the  duty  trfcohesivencas  was  insisted 
Qpoa  nnce  pride  towards  one's  own  tnethren  txings  only 
confusion.  Quite  rec«ttly  these  days  of  woe  had  been 
made  to  throw  thdr  dark  shadows  on  the  very  pages  of 
the  book.  Tolnt  the  fiuthfnl  Jew  of  the  unhappy 
Assyrian  days,  the  pious  sufferer  in  evil  times,  was  the 
man  to  speak  an  earnest  word  to  those  of  the  Jews  who 
had  escaped  the  oppression  of  the  revolt.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  also  give  them  a  word  of  comfort,  by 
telling  them  about  the  Jerusalem  of  the  final  future.  In 
such  manner  vaa  the  original  form  of  the  bode  modified 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

(c)  The  original  form  must  at  one  time  have  had  a 
separate  existence — perhaps  in  a  collection  of  legends, 
since  it  rej^eseots  a  complete  story,  artfully  constructed. 

IV.  Ultimate  Sources 

The  form  of  a  book  depends  on  three  lactors :  the 
character  of  the  material,  the  personality  of  him  who 

Uw  TMideiwr  ^P!l  ?!  ^"^ 

«f  dnal  ™°  reads.  There  must  have  been  a 
TMlaj^tr  public  to  welcome  it  if  we  find  here  a 
^^^^^^  melting  story,  with  characters  doomed 
to  nififer  and  to  bear,  to  whnn  angels  from  heaven  are 
famitiar  beings,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  prayer  and 
pious  contemplations.  The  readers  rejoice  over  those 
who  are  compassionate,  but  only  heaven  can  reward 
them.  The  story  is  not  written  for  the  rich  but  for  the 
poor.  These  do  not  undertake  long  journeys ;  but  they 
like  to  hear  about  them.  They  know  well  what  anxiety 
a  son's  journey  can  cause  to  a  father  and  mother. 
To  be  sure,  everyone  has  heard  of  people  who  have 
travelled ;  these  lidll  be  welcome  as  companions  should 
twcesuty  for  travelling  arise.  Such  things  as  these  are 
not  the  staple  in  stories  tliat  circulate  among  traders  and 
merchants.  In  those  stay-at-home  circles  there  is  beli^ 
in  magical  medicaments  such  as  are  supposed  to  be 
found  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  great  rivers  of  distant 
lands  swim  fish  whose  heart  and  liver  can  exorcise 
evil  spirits,  whose  gall  can  heal  blindness  (cp  §  6). 
Such  readers  are  at  the  same  time  rigprmisly  exacting. 
Each  marriage  has  to  be  preceded  by  a  written  con- 
tract ;  money  is  not  handed  oyer  without  a  document. 
A  reading  public  of  this  sort  could  have  been  found  in 
Palestine,  but  in  Egypt,  as  also  in  Babylonia,  the  Jews 
were  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in  trade. 
Moreovor,  the  knowledge  9f  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia 
is  hgr  no  means  exact,  and  we  read  that  the  evil  sfririt  is 
■  chained  in  Upper  Egypt.  Only  a  writer  living  sufficiently 
'  far      could  think  Ot  that  country  as  the  battlefieU  fiv 
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contending  sf^ts.  Yet  the  men  address  their  wives  as 
'  sister,'  in  the  Egyptian  numner.  Thus  the  flourishing 
period  of  Palestinian  histtxy  tmder  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  about  300  B.C. ,  and  the  influence  they 
wielded,  must  have  previously  made  itself  felt  The 
year  aooB.C,  tbercfiire,  be  suggested  as  tha 
approximate  date  of  the  ordinal  form  of  our  bode 

In  the  anal3r«s  given  above  {%  13)  alhi«on  has  already 
been  made  to  the  tendencies  shown  by  the  individual 
who  gave  its  final  shape  to  the  material  before  him. 
He  is  fond  of  breaking  up  the  story  into  short  separate 
scenes,  of  sharp  contrasts,  of  ^berating  particular 
scenes.  Let  us  now  try,  on  the  basis  of  these  observa- 
tions, to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature  of  his  work  tipon 
the  material  handed  down  to  him,  and  so  to  obtain 
approximately  some  idea  of  the  story  as  it  was  when  he 
found  it. 

First  of  all  then,  our  attention  is  claimed  by  the 
artistic  composition  of  the  opening  of  the  story.  A 
li  na  wmt.  P<*P**'^  Iq^d  does  not  deal  in  so 
-Bii  wars,  complicated  a  manner  with  two  separate 

scenes  of  action.  The  artful  paralld  composition  of  the 
scenes  in  Nineveh  end  in  Ecbatana  is  the  narrator's  own 
work.  The  elaborate  parting  scenes  in  which  we  see 
the  old  man  giving  wise  advice,  the  young  man  looking 
out  for  a  travelling  OHnpanion,  the  anxious  father,  the 
weeping  mother,  cannot  be  imagined  otherwise  ttum  as 
a  narrative  definitely  fixed  in  writing ;  it  is  impossiUe 
to  r^ard  it  as  a  tale  popularly  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  dialogues  between  the  two  travellers 
are  also  highly  artificial  compositions.  The  waiting 
parents  as  contrasted  with  Raguel  hospitably  pressing 
his  guests  to  tarry,  seem  also  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  narrator.  There  remain,  accordingly,  only  the 
following  elements  {whi<^  perhaps,  however,  might  be 
still  furUier  reduced)  to  be  noted  as  appertaining  to  the 
material  upon  which  the  narrator  Ins  operated.  |i) 
The  burial  of  a  dead  body,  and  the  blinding  of  a  head 
of  a&mily ;  (2}  impoverishment,  so  that  the  blind  man's 
wife  has  to  work  for  their  Uving;  (3)  a  son,  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  makes  a  journey  to  recover  money ; 
(4)  on  the  way  they  have  an  adventure  with  imptntant 
consequences ;  (5)  a  marriage  with  a  rich  hdress,  whose 
lot  has  been  made  intolerable  by  the  jealousy  of  an  evil 
spirit  who  will  not  suffer  her  husbands  to  live ;  (6)  the 
healing  of  the  blind  father  ;  (7}  the  stranger  decUnes  to 
accept  the  acknowlet^ement  offered  to  him  (half  of  the 
entire  estate)  in  order  at  last  to  disclose  himself  to  be  an 
angel  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  burial  ot  the  dead. 

^nce  the  appearance  (rf  Simrock's  work  Der  guit 
Gerhard  vnd  die  daiMartn  Todien  (Bonn,  1856) 
17  Basis  in  efforts  have  continuously  been 

/  b  1  made  to  trace  back  the  raw  material  of 
log^-iore.    ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  widely-spread 

Story  of  the  gratitude  of  a  departed  spirit,  of  which 
several  versions  are  collected  Simrock.  A  similar 
Armenian  story  has  also  been  imearthed  (originally 
published  by  A  v.  Haxtbausen  in  his  TroHskaukasia, 
Leipsic,  1333^,  and  recently  again  by  M.  Plath).  In 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  story  of  Tobit 
goes  back  to  a  tale  of  this  sort,  we  have  to  heax  in  mind 
that  all  the  kindred  stories  hitherto  brought  forward, 
whether  from  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, or  Armenia,  have  in  evesy  case  passed  through  a 
long  developmenL  They  have  been  current  in  many 
lands,  and  been  told  in  many  tongues. 

The  Armenian  tale  knows  nothing  of  the  father  of  the 
hero.    The  hero  pays  the  dead  man's  debts  with  a  view 
18.  A-nimian      ^  burial  and  finally  is  himself  re- 
ftirmaf^Sii    duced  to  poverty.   Here  the  impoverish- 
*  ment  is  not  so  well  accounted  for  as  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit.  Just  as  in  our  tale  the  Armenian  hero 
also  wins  a  rich  but  unfortunate  heiress  in  maniage. 
He  is  aided  in  this  by  a  man  who  afterwards  makes 
himself  known  as  the  sprit  of  the  dead  man  whom  be 
had  buried.    To  him,  too,  half  of  the  estate  is  asugned; 
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bat,  full  of  gratitude,  be  declines  to  accept  the  gifL 
Hen,  plainly,  the  tale  is  essentially  simpler.  There  is 
no  journey.  This  last  feature  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  prefereoce  in  plaeea  where  peoirie  liked  to  hear 
about  audi  Journeys  into  foreign  countries.  Ebenliere 
this  feature  of  the  story  came  to  be  forgotten.  In  the 
Armenian  tale  the  inner  connection  of  the  parts  is  not 
so  dose ;  oral  tradition  is  not  so  strict  about  details  as 
one  who  writes  down  his  stories.  The  spirit  fights  with 
his  sword  against  a  serpent  that  on  the  wedding-night 
comes  out  of  the  Mde's  mouth  and  seeks  to  Idll  the 
bridegroom.  The  serpent,  we  may  safely  take  it,  re- 
presents an  evil  being.  A  Teminlscoioe  of  a  similar 
struggle  is  found  also  in  the  Book  of  Tobit ;  Raphael 
binds  the  evil  spirit  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  variations  can  be  shown  ;  in  the  one  the 
hero  wins  the  bride  by  conflict  with  an  evil  spirit,  in  ttie 
other  it  is  by  a  magical  charm.  The  interest  in  magical 
effects  was  particularly  strong  among  the  Babylonian 
Jews.'  Possibly  the  tale  may  have  acquired  this  feature 
in  the  course  of  its  journey  westwards  from  the  r^ons 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  third  variation,  of  a  specially 
Jewish  character,  tells  of  the  hero's  effective  prayer  on 
the  night  after  his  wedding.  This  variatiofl,  the  most 
important  from  the  Jewish  point  Tiew,  has  not  been 
able  to  supplant  the  other  two  in  the  Book  of  Tobit 
In  the  Armenian  tale  the  blind  father  is  forgotten. 
Popular  tradition  has  thou^  only  of  the  hero,  whilst 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  the  narrator  who,  we  might  almost 
say,  is  constantly  occupied  with  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
motive  for  each  separate  incident  fn  the  narrative,  has 
endeavoured  also  to  account  for  the  fotber's  loss  (tf 
sight ;  possibly  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  ttary  the  turn 
by  whidi  the  &ther  who  buies  the  dead  man  is  made  to 
become  Mind.  In  that  case  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  attributed  the  meritorious  work  of  burial  to  the 
old  man.  The  son  it  ts,  indeed,  who  obtains  the 
reward,  but  the  old  man  recovers  his  sight,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  truly  Jewish  notion,  is  rewarded  in  his  son. 
An  important  element  may  have  been  lost  in  transit — the 
payment  of  the  dead  man's  debts.  Bat  M.  Plath  is 
right  in  pointing  oat  that  the  Jews,  who  were  painfully 
punctilious  about  such  things,  may  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  take  any  special  interest  in  this  feature 
of  the  story.  Thus  the  Jewish  narrator  may  willingly 
have  dropped  the  point,  seeking  instead  to  explain  the 
hero's  impoverishment  in  another  way — namely,  as 
caused  by  his  loss  of  nght 

The  stories  collected  by  Simrock  have  one  more 
feature  in  common :  the  hero  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his 
ia  rjjtww.  newly-wtHi  wife.    She  is  restored  to  him 
ama^^  by  the  aid  of  the  spirit    What  we  have 
to  alL  '*  simply  a  favourite  method  of 

aiQpIifying  stories  by  repetition  of  the 
same  motive.  Pe(q)te  listened  with  such  interest  to  the 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  a  wife  was  won.  that  they 
were  eager  to  hear  it  af^m  and  again.  Hence  the 
hero  has  lo  be  In  danger  of  itearly  losing  bis  wife  ;  by 
some  <me — often  a  previous  suitor,  or  several  of  them 
(here  we  find  the  circumstance  still  preserved  that  the 
maid  had  many  suitors) — the  attempt  is  made  to  kill 
the  hero,  drown,  wound,  bum  him,  frequently  it  is 
only  at  the  crisis  of  these  perils  that  the  grateful  deceased 
is  brought  into  action,  and  helps  in  restoring  the  lost 
wife  to  the  hero  by  whom  she  has  previously  been  won 
single-handed.  To  the  first  successful  effort  to  win  the 
maid  there  was  added  another,  and  it  was  sought  to  make 
the  repetitkm  attractive  by  introducing  vaiiations.  In 
doing  so,  no  hesitatkm  was  felt  in  omitting  the  spirit's 
share  in  the  explcrit  if  this  was  thought  dc^rable.  The 
influence  of  Christianity  also  occasionally  makes  itself 
felt 

In  one  form  at  the  story  the  rebulldtng  of  a  ruined  dmrch  of 
St.  NichoUa  tolta  the  place  of  piona  burial  of  the  dead.  The 


1  S^jaOuh-BmtflpmitMt  ZmmitrUxtt,  od.  StDbe  (Hallb 
1899). 


saint  aftcrwardi  plays  the  pan  anally  aMgned  to  tbc  bdpftd 
•pirit 

In  many  forms  of  these  stories  the  aged  fether  of  the 
hero  b  retained,  only  be  does  not  come  so  moch  to  the 
front  as  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  It  it  he  who  sends  the 
son  forth  on  a  jpumey. 

Also  the  trait  which  represents  the  old  man  as  Uind 
and  recovering  bis  sight  by  the  skill  of  the  departed 
spirit,  occurs  in  one  of  the  stories.  We  may  ooo- 
jecture  this  point  to  have  been  a  characteristic  one 
in  the  old  story.  As  the  adventures  of  the  son  were 
added,  the  father  easily  fdl  more  and  more  into  the 
background ;  the  same  interest  was  no  longer  fdt  in  his 
fortunes,  he  became  a  secondary  character,  tmtil  he 
finally  disappeared  altogether  in  many  variants  of  the 
tale  In  Tobit  the  devdopment  has  tended  in  prccisdy 
the  oppoute  directioiL  llie  wife  reduced  to  toiling  for 
strangers  is  also  a  favourite  figure  in  these  stories  ;  on^ 
it  is  the  wife  of  the  hero,  often  represented  as  reduced 
to  poverty  in  winning  her. 

Finally,  the  spirit  of  the  departed  does  not  always 
appear  in  human  shape ;  some  tA  the  stwies  introduce 
him  as  a  mere  ghost  In  one  of  them  '  a  vast  figure  * 
supports  the  hero,  in  another  a  tiny,  wrinkled  mannildn, 
in  a  third  a  Urd,  in  a  fourth  a  rvtm,  in  a  fifth  a  swan, 
in  a  Hxtb  a  talking  wdC  In  the  Bocdc  d  Tobit  the 
rescuer  appears  in  human  shape ;  there  are  traces, 
however,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  that  an  animal- 
form  appeared  in  one  of  the  variations. 

A  doK  rollowt  the  youth  on  Ui  Jountey  lo  and  fito— jn  a 
rocaningleM  way,  one  misht  almost  say.  Stirdy  it  woold  be 
esagveiatioa  at  Icart  to  call  thk,  as  M.  Flad)  does,  'acfaaiaunc 
tonSiaf  naiviininiatnre'paindng,'  We  should  at  leaX  oxpcct- 
on  the  homeward  jouniey.  that  the  doc  would  go  bdbre  mad 
make  known  the  tiavatten  retnm.  It  was  only  In  a  late  ndac* 
tion  that  this  natural  expectatkm  was  gratlMd  (n  Syr.  and 
Jer.).  Now,  Just  as  in  the  acooont  of  the  aiaidcn's  laieue  (torn 
the  evil  ntint  tiacei  are  to  be  found  of  aa  older  iradirion,  h  is 
posubte  that  here  al^o  we  have  a  moe  of  the  same  sort.  Tte 
dog  which  aooompanics  the  hero  when  be  starts  may  have  beca  in 
one  of  the  vaiialMos  of  the  tale  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  In 
another,  which  has  a  vaon  historical  Mr,  there  stirvires  oidy 
a  feeble  recoUection  of  this  featare,  to  wfaicb  afterwards  atcw  ami 
iaqwnance  came  oooe  BM>a  to  be  attached. 

If  we  choose  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  demon 
bears  the  name  of  Asmodeus,  which  comes  from  the 
Persian  Atfshma  dafiva,  wemight  find  further  confirmatioa 
of  the  conjecture  just  (^9ed  when  it  is  reflected  that  with 
the  Persians  a  certain  power  over  evil  spirits  was  assigned 
to  the  dog.  Thus  we  get  four  variations  in  the  suxy  of 
the  winning  erf  the  maiden,  somewhat  as  follows : — 

{a)  The  myth  of  the  fight  of  a  radiant  heavenly  bdi^ 
with  a  demon  (cp  00  Persian  soil  the  Sraosha's  combat 
against  A«duna  da«va) ;  (b)  the  story  of  a  dog  as  a 
faithful  protector  and  travelling-companion  (cp  the  wolf 
in  Simrock) ;  (e)  the  story  of  the  magic  remedy  against 
the  impure  spirit;  (^  the  edifying  tale  of  the  pious  pays 
on  the  weddmg-nig^   Cp  Zoroasthianism,  |  ax 

We  shaU  thoefare  have  to  attribute  to  the  Tolnl 
legend  a  foreign  oigin.  Nor  shall  we  be  gmng  too  far 
M  VarmUm  sup^jose  that  abroad  numerooi 

fr^*"  variations  were  already  afloat  In  the 
*  story  as  it  spreads  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
separate  features  get  displaced ;  many  are  iio^ouen. 
new  things  are  added.  One  idea,  however,  is  firmly 
held :  the  idea,  namely,  that  to  have  pity  on  the  im- 
buried  dead  is  a  meritorious  work ;  it  is  sure  of  its 
reward  ;  the  buried  one  is  gratefiiL  The  history  of  the 
Bo<^  of  Tobit  shows  us  bow  even  in  remote  times  the 
nations  learned  from  each  other,  and  how  they  worked 
up  the  material  they  had  thus  acquired,  each  in  its  own 
way.  The  Jewish  nation  also,  wtdeh  we  are  erroiieoinly 
in  the  hatnt  of  regarding  as  so  exclusive,  takes  op  a 
fordgn  l^end,  goes  on  repeating  it  undl  it  has  got  it 
into  fixed  oral  form,  in  order  next  to  pass  it  on  to  some 
story-writer  who  is  able  to  shape  it  into  an  edifyii^ 
household  tale,  capable,  in  subsequent  adaptations 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  each  successive  time,  of 
ministering  comfbrt  to  many  suoceetUng  generatioos. 
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The  most  important  iiwdeni  commentaries  are  those  of  Ilsen, 
Die  G<t£hickU  Tobys  maek  drty  vtrtckudeMtn  Origm^it.dem 

Criedutcheit,  dtm  Lattinisehitt  dtt  Hitr- 
U.  Lttanitim.  vnymtu  und  rintm  Syritetmt,  etc.,  iSoo; 

Fntzsche  in  KGH.  1853 ;  Wace  in  SptaJttt'* 
Comwt.,  1S88;  and  ZOckler  in  KGH,  On  the  Ahil^r 

•tory  see  the  literature  cited  under  Achiacharus,  especially 
The  Story  of  Akikmr  ff*"*  Syriae,  Araiic,  Armenian, 
Ethiofic,  Gretkf  and  Slavonic  VtrtioHi,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
T.  Rendel  Hams,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  Nestle,  review  of 
The  Story  0/  Akikar,  Exp.  T 10  [1B99I  376/,  and '  Ztun  Buche 
ToUt,'  Sefilna^Hltuttutien,  %  [1699I  a^ff.;}.  Rendet  Harris, 
*Tb«  Doubie  Text  of  Tobit,' ^HMr.  /.  TkeoL,\yiiy  1809,  m. 
ui-554;  Moulton,  'The  Imnian  Badcgiattod  orTobit,'£x/.7', 
Uhgb  1900,  pp.  957-960.  W.  E. 

TOCHEH  (ph  ;  eoKW,  [B],  xxan  [A],  enOckcm 
[='n  f^?]and  i£xOeM>  perhaps  a  doublet,  [L]),  avillage 
ia  Judah  assigned  to  Simeon  (§  10),  x  Ch.  43s.  It  corre- 
sponds to  (he  Ether  of  ||  Josh.  which  is  probab^  a 
comiption  of  Athach  ). 

Ia  Josh.  SB  Inserts  AoAva  (var.  in  cutsvei  tmax,  $aaXy~ 
Tocheo,— before  m9m— Elher.  Bennett  fSBOT, 
'Jou.,*  Heb.) follows  0b,  nut  the  Inseitioa  must  be  dne  to  a 
later  comctiafk  1311  is  pcriMps  a  conapdoo  of  ■m.  See 
Athach.  '  , 

TOOAKHAH  (n^nah,  Gen.  10  3  [P],  elsewbere 
n^^n:  AvyofM  [BQiMEL],  tipyttfw  (B  in  EMlt.S8tf;  but 
fciayafM  fa  S7 14 ;  Q  in  Enlc  and  A  evwywhm  axcmt  1  Cb. 
16  Wfv^l;  Tkegm-mak  in  Gen.,  «lst where  Tkegorma,  Fash. 
iOgarmS). 

T<^rarniah  appears  in  Gen.  IO3  i  Ch.  le  as  third  son 
of  Gomer,  son  ot  Japheth  ;  also  (as  Beth-Togarntab)  in 
Enlc27i4asapeopIat»diiigwith'I>re  in  hones  and 
mules,  and  in  886  as  fepreienting  the  far  aortfa,  and 
forming  part,  with  Gomer,  of  the  army  of  Gog.  Josephus 
thought  of  the  Phrygians,  who  were  famous  for  their 
horses  (Horn.  //.  8185);  the  Armenians,  however,  in 
later  times  claimed  Haik  the  son  of  Thorgom  for  their 
ancestOT.  The  name  has  been  identi6ed  by  Delitzsch 
and  HaUvy  independently  with  Tel-garitnmn,  a  city 
(mentioned  by  Sargoo  and  Seonadterib)  ntuated  on 
the  border  of  Tabali  (see  TiraAL).  That  /  (^)  had  be- 
come o  in  tlw  document  from  which  P  drew,  surprises 
Schnider'(Ar/4  7^  85),  nor  can  we  blame  himu  The 
truth  probably  is  that  here,  as  dsewhere  in  Gen.  10, 
comiptioo  and  reconstruction  are  jointly  the  causes  of 
the  present  form  of  the  Table  of  Nations.  '  Gomer '  is 
one  of  the  current  corruptions  aS '  Jeralimeel ' ;  Ashkenaz 
b  a  comtnnaiioa  of  Asshur  and  Kenaz ;  Riphatb  is  a 
corruption  of  Zarephalh  (the  sootbem  Zarephath),  and 
Togarmah  represents  either  Gomer  tim[dy  or  Beth-gomer 
{  =  Beth-jerahmeel).  This  throws  11^  on  Ezd:.27i4 
886.    See  Crit  Bit. 

SaeDaLiW.  046;  CoAmt  Alh-ZAr.  go6 ;  Kti.X^Uty, 
Lug.  Armenittkt  StiuUen,  1 863.  T.  K.  C 

TOHU  (1^),  b.  Zuph,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  (1  S.  li.  eoKe  [B].  eooY  [A],  Bue  [L]).  cor- 
responding  to  NAHATH(nrg;  KWNAe  [B],  k-NaS  [A], 
N&aO  [L];  fdAatk  [Pesh.])  in  i  Cb.6a6[ji],  and  to 
ToAHtnW;  eeie=n*n  [B],  eoOYC  [A].  n&aG  [L]; 
taiu  [Pesh.];  TTtoku  [Vg.]  as  in  Sam.)  in  v.  34  [19]. 
The  second  of  these  formsfnru}  may  have  arisen  out  of  nnr 
by  a  scribe's  error.  But  this  is  not  certain,  for  Nahath, 
in  Gen.8813,  is  the  son  of  Re'uel  Jerahmeel  (Che.). 
Moat  {t^.,  Klost,  Dr.,  Bu..  Ki.)  adopt  the  form  Tohu  ; 
bat,  on  the  assumption  that  Zaph  is  realty  an  Efdiraimite 
jrface-name,  some  prefer  jnn  or  tvfi  (cp  We.  Prolit 
aao;  Marq.  Fund,  la,  and  see  Tahath,  Ephraiu, 
§»). 

[The  lubject,  though  smallj  is  intricate,  and  the  correct  reading 
of  the  text  can  only  be  decided  as  a  part  of  a  larger  inquiry, 
which  includes  the  question  whether  Samuel  was  not  really  of 
a  Jeraluneelite  family,  belon^ng  perhaps  to  Benjamite  territory 
in  the  Negeb.  Textual  criticism,  too,  nas  to  be  practised  com- 
prehenuvei)'.   Cp  Ramathaim-zophmi.— t.  k.  c] 

TOI{m  eoYOYoreooyCB],  Oaci  [AL],  aS.89/). 
or  Tou  {Vth.  ewA  [BtC],  eoOY  [A],  eoA&  [L] ;  Pul. 
Hngif  th€  mat  tf  Antieck  [Pesh.  ],  i  Ch.  18  9/. ),  king-  of 
Haraath,  who  sent  bis  son  Joram  (or,  ai  Cb. ,  HADCHtAM) 
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to 'salute' David  (i.f.,  to  recognise  his  suzerainty)  and 
to  offer  presents  of  silver,  gold,  and  bronze,  after  David's 
victory  ovtr  Hadad-«ier.  If  the  text  is  correa,  Toi's 
Hamath  cannot  be  the  great  Syrian  dty  of  Hamath, 
whose  lung  was  too  powerful  to  mind  David,  and  indeed 
was  not  one  of  David's  neighbours,  but  a  second  Hamath, 
on  the  W.  of  Zobah,  which  formed  a  state  on  the  same 
minute  scale  as  Maacah  ( =Geshur).  So  Winckler  (Gf 
2ao9  /.).  More  probably,  however,  both  here  and 
wherever  a  Hamath  is  spoken  of  as  on  the  border  of 
Israel,  ron  (MT  Hamath)  should  be  layo  (Maacath). 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain  which  of  the  two  Maacahs  u 
intended  here  (see  Maacah).  The  Hadad-ezer  defeated  by 
David  may  have  been  king  of  Zarephath  (not  ZobahV  In 
this  case  '^Maacah '  may  be  another  name  for  the  territory  of 
Rbhoboth  (g,v,\  and  *yn  will  perhaps  he  a  corrupt  form  of 
^djTk  Talmai  ig.v^  Cp,  however,  Driver  and  Budde  [SBOT1 
on  a  S.,  ilA  T.  K.  C. 

TOKHATH  {nn{7ri,  M),  3  Ch.  34  99  ;  see  Tikvath. 

TOLA  (U^,  ftoiAA  [BADFL]),  b.  Puah,  b.  Dodo, 
an  Issacharite,  a  deliverer  of  Israel,  who  dwelt,  and 
finally  was  buried,  at  Shamir  in  '  mount  Ephraim '  { Judg. 
10  1  / ) ;  the  name  also  occtirs  with  Puvah,  Job  (or 
Jashub),  and  Shimron  as  a  clan-name  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
4613:  OuAan  [L];  Na26a3  iCh.7i/:  OoA&CK. 
OoAe.  OuAaci  [B]:  cp  Tolaito.  Nu.  Lc.  eaiAA[e]i 
[BAFL]).  On  these  '  minor  judges '  in  general,  see 
Judges,  §  9 ;  and  on  the  difRculties  arising  out  of  (i) 
the  designation  'son  of  Dodo,'  (a)  the  description  of 
Tola's  home  as  in  Mt.  Ephraim,  and  {3)  the  reading 
mpu  (or  xopijc)  in  eight  minuscules  which  are,  with 
one  excqition,  without  the  lefennce  to  Issadiar,  see 
IssACHAB,  K  a,  7 :  lastly,  on  the  cohicklence  between 
Tola,  'crimson  worm,  cochineal,'  and  Puah  (mna),  a 
plant  from  which  a  red  dye  was  obtained,  see  Moore, 
Judges,  373  (cp  Names,  §  68).  All  these  questions  are 
still  open. 

The  problems  may  seem  small ;  but  they  are  rtot  inugnificant. 
To^  undentand  '  Tola '  we  must  revise  our  notions  respecting 
Abimelech_,  J^oir,  and  Jephthah,  between  whom  '  Tola,  b.  Puah. 
b.  Dodo'  u  introduced.  In  rnlity  the  three  former  heroes  all 
belong  to  the  Jerahmeelite  N^l^  Abimelech  to  Cusham  (see 
SuRCHuX'Tair  ana  Jephthah  to  '  ir-girad '  or  '  Ir^erahme'eL'l 
Thepeisonalnamestoo&Bve  suffered  cnange;  here  the  alteration 
was  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  old  names 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  '  Abitnelecn,'  which,  superficially 
regarded,  appear*  to  mean  'the  heaven-^od  is  father,'  may  be 
a  roodifiouton  of  'ArSb-Jera^meet' ;  'Jair'  of  'Jether,'  'Jeph- 
thah' (tf  'Naphtoa^.'S  On  the  analogy  of  th^_  and  sunilar 
mtoratioRs,  we  are  methodically  bound  to  read  thus  in  Judg.  10 1, 
'Eshtaol,  b.  Ephtath,  b.  DodLb.  Jerahmeel,  aZarhite:  he  dwelt 
io  Shamir  (f.n.)  in  the  hi^nlands  of  Jerahmeel.'  The  least 
obvkiut  of  these  restorations  is  VutnrM  (Eshtaol)  for  (TolaX 
The  emendation,  which  is  at  any  late  plausible,  is  suggested  hy 
the  combination  of  Zerah  and  ShanI  in  Nu.  86 (Gen.  46  to). 
Esblaol — i.e. ,  virtually  Sbaul — is,  in  lact^  N.  Arabian  dan-name 
oftheN^b  :>  indeed,  in  iCh.  S  53  the  Eshtaolites  are  expressly 
connected  wiu)  Kirjath-Jearim — i.e.  (as  one  can  now  see),  Kiijath. 
Jera^imeeL  or  should,  according  to  sound  tneuiod, 

represent  rnp  O^areah  or  Korah)^  and  this  is  probably  the  ex- 
pansiwi  of  a  fragment  of  Jerahmeelt  which  came  to  be  adopted  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  JeratiOMhie  clans.  That  Shcmer  is  a 
N.  AraUan  clan-name  could  easily  be  shown  at  length,  but  is 

flain  enough  from  the  combination  of  names  in  a  Ch.  24  afi  (i  K. 
That  'there  is  a  southern  Ephraim  Jeiahmeel)  has 
been  repeatedly^  maintained  by  the  present  wnCer  (cp  MiCAH,  iIl 
As  to  the  historical  kernel  of  Judg.  lOi/j  it  is  enough  to  rcrnulc 
that,  though  genuine  historic  evidence  is  wanting,  it  is  at  any 
rale  probable  that  king  Saul  was  not  the  first  member  of  the  Sanf. 
clan  to  strike  an  effective  blow  for  Israel,  and  that  the  earliest 
adiievcsnents  of  this  clan  were  not  ia  Bet^janin  but  in  the  N^ek 
The  same  emendation  Orn  fi^^  13OT*)  *honld  possibly  be 
made  in  Judg.  6 15  (see  Cnt.  Bit.)-  t.  K.  C. 


1  'Komon'  in  Jndg.105  might  come  fnm  'Mahanaim'  (cp 
Kamon),  but  also  from  'Jerahmeel'  (which  is  moreover  the 
probable  ari]rinal  of '  Uahaiiaim '  and  '  Kamaim ').  w^i  nj)  ia 
12  7  can  hardly  in  the  present  state  of  inquiry  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  corruption  of  ly^i  ^*)^  There  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  he  evidence  of  a  southern  Gilead  (another  name 
for  Jerahmeel  Tj, 

*  Or,  vice  versa,  Naphloali  fcp  Napbtu^im)  is  a  modifkation 
of  Tiphta^  ;  cp  Nathan  and  Euan. 

>  "^Eshtaol  i«  probaUy  a  modification  of  the  dan-name  Sluuil ; 
the  f  is  a  transitKWKoniofMint— r'.«. ,  it  fadtttatcs  the  tnutNlioa 
friMB  one  aitfcnbttion  to  another  (cp  K&n.,  Ltkt^.  S 1,  p.  47a>. 
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TOLAD  0^).  I  Ch.  4ao ;  in  Josh.  I630  Eltolad. 
TOUBAHEB  (ro\B&NHC  [BA]).  iEsd.9as  =  E>ra 

10  04,  TeLEM. 

TOUtOI*^,  Ecra  4m:  n^3p,  Ena4i3  7*4).  See 

Taxation,  |  7  n. ;  cp  Trade!  S  83  (/)  (a). 

TOLMAH  (toAm4N  [A]),  1  Esd.  698  RV=Ezra24a. 
Talmon. 

tOKBB.^  As  already  observed  (see  Dead,  §  i. 
ooL  1041),  the  regular  piacUce  of  the  Hebrews  was  to 

,  Hrflfflmia        *^  i«»anoes  in  which 

they  burned  them  being  exceptional  and 
extraordinary.'  The  explanation  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  idea  that  the  human  soul  remained 
even  after  death  in  some  kind  of  connection  with  the 
body  :  in  the  case  of  tmburied  persons,  as  long  as  the 
body  found  no  resting-place,  the  soul  also  had  none. 
The  spirits  of  such  departed  ones  wander  restlessly 
about,  and  even  in  the  world  of  the  dead,  in  Sheol. 
must  hide  themsdves  in  holes  and  comers  (EakSSas 
Is. His.  etc.). 

These  views  being  held,  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
Hetnrews  not  only  attaching  great  impoiiance  to  burial 
but  also  giving  special  care  to  making  tbdr  tombs  as 
splendid  and  artistic  as  possible.  It  was  by  nmilar 
views,'  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Egyptians  were  led  not 
only  to  preserve— one  might  almost  say,  for  ever — the 
bodies  of  their  dead  by  embalming  them,  but  also  to 
build  magnificent  resting-places  for  them,  dwellings 
resembling  those  of  the  living,  and  fumi^ied  with  every- 
thing in  which  the  soul  when  in  lifc  took  most  delist 
Thus  it  was  in  the  construction  and  adornment  of  its 
tombs  that  the  art  of  Egypt  found  its  most  welcome 
tasks  and  the  widest  field  for  its  development.  With 
the  Israelites,  however,  the  case  was  quite  different. 
With  them,  apart  from  cases  where  Greek  or  Roman 
influences  interfered,  the  places  of  sepulture  were  always 
of  the  simplest  description,  without  anj  resort  to  the 
arts  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  The  cause  <A  this 
is,  naturally,  to  be  soi^t  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
Htibnyn'  notorious-  deficiency  in  artistic  endowment ; 
in  none  of  the  fine  arts  did  they  ever  make  any  im- 
portant contribution  of  their  own.  Cp  Colours,  g  i. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  we  ought  probably  to 
take  account  also  of  the  operation  of  a  religious  moti^'e 
which  prevented  the  Israelites,  while  borrowing  from 
the  Phoenicians  m  other  respects,  to  imitate  them  in  the 
architectural  beauty  and  monumental  grandeur  of  then- 
tombs.  The  religion  of  Yahwfe  from  the  outset  set 
itself  against  every  kind  of  worship  <^  the  dead  with  the 
utmost  emphasis. 

However  we  may  CNplain  it,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
Yahwism  had  at  tiotes  to  contend  with  a  very  strong  inclination 
toward*  tUc  form  of  worship.  This  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
influence  on  the  outward  form  given  to  placei  of  burial.  Every- 
thing that  wac  fitted  to  promote  worship  of  the  dead  in  any  form 
must  have  been  antipathetic  to  Yahwism.  And  as  the  worship 
of  tbe  dead  on  tb«  om  hand  led  direcUy  to  the  sumptuous 
adommont  of  the  places  where  they  lay,  so  on  the  other  hand 
beauty  and  luxury  displayed  in  these  could  not  fail  to  promote 
that  form  of  worship. 

It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Yahwism  that  the  graves  of  the  dead — thou^  with  all 
reverent  piety  tovrards  the  dead,  and  notvrithstanding 
the  existence  of  the  view  stated  above — were  kept  as 
plain  and  simple  as  possible: 

The  whole  of  Palestine  is  rich  in  ancient  burying- 
places.    It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to  expect  full 
. .  and  accurate  information  as  to  the 

a.  BumanuMn  g„cient  Hebrew  piacUct   ThU  ex- 
"•P"™"*     pecution.  however,  is  not  fulfilled ; 
those  whicb  are  known  to  us  are  br  from  havii^  been 
sufficiently  examined  with  respect  to  th«r  origin  and 

1  [For  the  various  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  see  below,  |  9.] 
•  [Recent  investigations  at  Ge*er  ieem  to  show  that  crema- 
tion was  r^ular  among  the  earliest  inbatHtants  of  that  ducnct 
at  l^t.    But  it  is  imposuble  10  speak  mora  decidedly  until  the 
excavations  are  completed ;  see  PEFQ,  1901,  pp.  347.^1 
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date,  so  that  we  are  olten  unable  (for  example)  to 
distinguish  Christian  from  Jewish  tombs.  It  lies  in^ol 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  there  sboukl  be 
difficulty  in  dating  these ;  icason  of  thcE  my 
simplici^  th^  show  no  very  dnmctcristie  iidiiteaail 
forms  which  thdr  period  could  be  fixed,  ml 
inscriptions,  too,  are  almost  wholly  wantii^.  It  is  m 
possible  therefore  to  describe  the  sepulchral  styles  of  the 
various  ages  in  the  order  of  successive  poiods.— ig 
other  words  to  sketch  the  devdopoient  and  tusuar  ot 
this  dqwrtment  oi  art.  We  nmst  test  cartent  >k1i 
descril^g  the  andent  sepulchres  sdO  extant,  dassfruf 
them  according  to  the  diderenoes  they  show  and  dcdnc. 
ing  from  these  the  characteristic  features  of  thii  d» 
of  structure  in  the  Hebrew  domain. 

The  first  generalisation  which  presents  itsdf  is  Out 
they  an  all  of  them  rock-tombs,  that  is  to  say,  ben 
tnit  of  the  living  rock.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any  tnce 
of  built  sepulchres.  Of  tombs  above  the  fcrd  of  Hx 
ground — mausoleums  in  vrfiich  the  sarcoph^iB  <ns 
placed — no  trace  has  reached  us  from  ancient  times  dot 
do  we  hear  <A  any  such,  any  more  than  we  hear  d 
sarcophagi  or  cofiins.  With  the  PhcBnicians,  ils>. 
tombs  above  the  surface  are  the  exception,  not  the  nJe: 
but  they  are  frequent  in  Syria  in  the  HeUems^  psiod 
(cp,  for  example,  the  sepuldual  towers  of  Bdmml 
In  so  far  as  tombs  above  the  surface  occur  in  Msnu 
at  all,  they  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period;  and  tm 
then  the  characteristic  examples  of  this  trpe  of 
sepulchre  are  not  buildings,  but  are  hewn  od  of  lix 
solid  rock.  The  same  hol<U  good  of  the  subiararcia 
tombs.  Nor  does  the  OT  ctmtain  any  hint  of 
sepulchres  though  this  has  often  beat  suffused.'  Us 
is  connected  wiUi  the  physical  character  <^  the  coDaay; 
the  soft  limestme  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  pn- 
sented  many  nattu^  caverns  which  in  the  eaily  pcri«! 
were  used  in  the  first  instance  as  burial-pboes  (sk 
below).  In  particular,  it  was  easily  wrought,  so  thil 
the  excavation  of  vaults  and  chambers  in  it  presened 
no  difiiculty  too  great  for  the  technical  skj)I  of  the 
Israelites  to  overcome. 

There  are  indeed  in  Palestine  (as  already  inSaudi 
some  examples  of  tombs  above  the  sur&ce.  The  bed 
known  are  those  of  the  Valley  of  Kedron  ;  the  sooM 
Tomb  of  Absalom  and  tl»  Pyramid  of  ZacJuisi. 
These  two,  however,  show  quite  clearly  in  their  onsiaai- 
tation  the  influence  of  Greek  and  late-Egyptim  an ; 
moreover,  they  too  have  been  carved  out  of  the  liriig 
rodi,  and  their  arrangement  is  so  analogous  to  thai 
of  the  subterranean  tombs  as  to  make  it  quite  dor 
that  it  has  been  copied  from  these. 

A  solitary  exception  would  seem  to  be  the  so-called  mmti 
Ol  Siloam  which,  according  to  the  unanimoos  jaigaat  a 
arclueologists,  dates  bock  to  the  pre-ezDic  period ;  t«i  1^ 
great  rock  'die'  of  6.10  metres  io  length, 5.60 in  bit*iJiltiii 
about  4  in  height  it  also  ctit  out  of  the  Imns  rock.  Ii  beu 
evidence  of  Egyptian  influence,  bat  on  the  Witt  band  itnc  B 
no  trace  of  the  Greek  style.  Perrot  bim!  Chtpiez,  howtfttih'iit 
ef  Art  in  Jttd.  ^aisjf-),  que*tioo  for  we^ht y reMoni 
this  monument  really  was  originally  and  from  the  first  bkokW 
as  a  tomb ;  mote  probably  its  purpose  was  kmOfvim 
different  0>"diapi  to  MTve  as  site  tor  an  ahar]  and  d>c  Una 
chambcn  and  niche*  within  mtni  have  been  excavaud  htr. 

The  model  which  served  for  the  HdKW  wmb  «s 
unmistakatdy  the  Phoenician  not  the  Egyptain  [v^. 
•  in.~~i>i.~  ^  regards  single  sepulchres  apd 

rnSSf^  collective  groups.  Here  also  a  haifiij 
characteristic  of  nioenkian  architecti« 
comes  clearly  into  the  foreground  (cp  PhcENICIA,  g  S) : 
the  great  part  which  is  assigned  to  the  perpodiait 
rock-wall.  The  individual  tombs  as  well  as  the  hrge 
burial  places  were  hewn  by  preference  in  steep  rod- 
faces  where  nature  offered  these.  For  this  pnip«* 
ready  use  was  made  of  the  walls  of  the  caverns  shidi 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  PalestiDe  and  wbidi 
already  furnish  natural  sqnilchres  (see  bdow).  Tlis 
for  example  the  hollow  under  the  ^aram  of  Hdnft- 

1  OnJobSis.ieebekiw.lgbl- 
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irtiich  has  not  as  yet  been  explored  with  any  detail — is 
a  cave  sepulchre.  The  finest  example  of  a  system  of 
rock-hewn  sepulchres  of  the  type  indicated  is  supplied 
by  Pelra,  the  '  City  of  Tombs. '  There  can  be  seen  the 
most  magnificent  tombs,  series  upon  series,  with 
sumptuous  portals,  hewn  at  almost  inaccessible  heights 
in  the  perpendicular  wall.  These  tombs,  it  is  true, 
belong  all  of  them  to  the  later  period,  but  thus  they 
bear  witness  merely  to  the  persistent  survival  of  the 
practice.  If  no  natural  rock  wall  was  available,  then 
such  a  wall  was  artiticially  made  by  excavating  from 
the  surface  downwards  in  a  rocky  bed  a  rectangular 
space  with  perpendicular  walls.  A  quite  choracterisiic 
example  of  this  kind  of  burying-place  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  so-called  '  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings '  at  Jerusalem 
(fig.  i),  though  these  also  belong  to  the  later  period 
jist  cent.  A.D. ).  Here  we  find  a  great  enclosure 
{38  X  25. 3  metres)  excavated  to  a  depth  of  8  metres  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  reached  from  the  surface  by  a  wide 
stair.  The  portal  to  the  place  of  graves  properly  so- 
called,  is  on  the  western  wall  (see  below). 

On  the  other  hand,  no  example  has  yet  been  found 
in  Palestine  of  the  shaft-tombs  {tombs  reached  by  a 
narrow  perpendicular  shaft),'  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Egypt  and  so  characteristic  for  this  branch  of  architec- 
ture there.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  of  cgurse,  that  this 
type  of  tomb  was  wholly  unknown  in  Palestine  in  the 
olden  time. 

As  regards  the  form  of  sepulchre  proper  in  Palestine, 
the  Phtenician  type  is  closely  followed.    The  extant 
4.  Form  *''*'"P'^  '^'^1  '"1°        classes  :  (i)  Pigeon- 
of  tombs.  tombs,  usually  called  AJifm,"  rect- 

angular recesses  driven  into  the  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  face,  and  measuring  about  5-6  ft.  in  length 
by  I  i  ft.  in  breadth  and  depth.  Into  these  the  body 
was  thrust  lengthways,    (a)  Sunken  tombs  which  like 


1     «     ■     •  lO 
Fig.  I. — Plan  of  the  tombs  of  the  kin^ 

our  modem  graves  were  hewn  out  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rock  and  closed  with  a  flat  stone.  (3)  Shelf 
tombs,  that  is  to  say  benches  or  shelves  on  which  the 
bodies  were  laid.  These  shelves  either  ran  at  a  height 
of  about  a  ft.  round  one  or  more  walls  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  or  else  were  hewn  lengthways  as  niches  in  the 
rock  wail  (about  1}  ft.  square,  and  of  the  length 
required  for  the  body) ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  as 
a  rule  provided  with  an  arch  above.    (4)  Trough  tombs, 

1  [Two  examples  of  the  shafl'tj-pe,  however,  have  been  found 
BtTetl  ei-^udeiJeh.  A  cylindrical  shaft  over  3  metres  deep  is 
holtowecl  in  the  rock,  and  at  the  bottom  >  small  doorway-  leads 
to  an  iiregular  ch.imber  about  1.80  metres  by  i.  jo  (Iltus  and 
MacalUier,  PF.F Ejccavatimt,  1898. 1900,  p.  199^  (1901).] 

(*  With  the  post-biblical  0'3^  (Dalman  D'313),  areconnected 
the  T*mj  and  |tic]  of  N^batean  and  Palmyrene  inscr.  respec- 
tively ;  ultimately  the  word  seems  to  come  from  the  Am, 
kimakMM.  For  a  diwu^sion  of  other  Nabaican  terms,  see  De 
Vogfi^,  'Notes  d'^pigrapbie  aram^enne,'  II 75^,  /■  At. 
(eatrait),  1896.] 
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troughs  hewn  out  of  the  perpendicular  rock-wall,  i  j  ft. 
wide  and  of  the  length  of  the  body,  some  fL  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.  These  also  are  invariably  arched. 
They  thus  represent  a  combination  of  the  shelf  tomb 
with  the  sunken  tomb  :  a  shelf  tomb  is  hewn  into  the 
rock-wall  and  in  this  shelf  a  sunken  tomb  or  mould 
like  a  coSin  is  hollowed  ouL 

The  observed  departures  from  these  four  types  are 
unimportant  and  in  no  case  alter  the  fundamental  type 
but  relate  principally  to  the  measurements.  In  the 
kJktPt  double  resting-places  are  met  with,  that  is  to  say, 
kSklm  of  twice  the  ordinary  width  in  which  two  bodies 
could  be  laid  side  by  side ;  down  the  middle  runs  a 
little  channel-like  hollow  about  a  bandbreadth  wide 
separating  the  two  resting-places  (see  fig.  i) ;  there  are 
instances  also  of  double  benches  for  the  reception  of 
two  bodies,  though  these  are  of  rarer  occiirrence  (see 
fig-  I  m). 

In  the  trough-tomb  cLiss  an  interesting  peculiarity  is  seen  in 
a  tomb  near  lufaifa.  Here  the  trough-tombs  are  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  like  shelf-tombs  hewn  out  lengthways  along 
the  wall,  but  like  kskim,  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.  In  this 
case  also  double  tombs  occur  corresponding  to  the  double  kdklm 
mentioned  above ;  a  narrow  slit  nearly  i  foot  wide  separates  the 
individual  reeling- places.  Each  pair  of  these  is  connected 
breadthwaj's  by  a  semicircular  arch. 

The  tombs  just  described  were  not  simply  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  without  further  preparation.    Even  when  it 
S  Perm  of  grave  for  a  single  person 

■eDnlchnl  *^  "™  question,  it  was  not  the 

<^ni>M'Ti   P'^'^'''^^  *°  excavate  in  the  rock-surface  a 

and  muDi  ^""^  • 

of  fthaTflbfirii.  '^'^"^  ^  subterranean  chamber  was 
made,  and  the  grave  was  made  in  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall  as  the  case  might  be.  At  first  sight 
we  might  feel  inclined  to  connect  5iis  general  preference 
for  subterranean  sepulchral  chambers  with  the  original 
custom  of  using  caves  for  piu-poscs  of  burial  There 
was  yet  another  element,  however,  which  contributed  to 
this  result,  namely  the  desire  to  keep  the  dead  members 
of  a  family,  or  clan,  still  united  even  in  the  grave.  In 
such  a  sepulchral  chamber  many  graves  of  all  the 
different  kinds  could  easily  be  brought  together.  Subse- 
quent stages  were  the  adding  of  a  second  chamber  to 
the  first,  or  several  chambers  might  be  connected  by 
passages,  or  great  subten-anean  constructions  made. 
Thus  the  places  of  burial  fall  into  three  distinct  classes  ; 
(i)  simple  chambers  for  one  body  only  which  is  buried 
in  a  sunken  tomb  in  the  floor.  These  burial  chambers 
are  frequently  unclosed.  (3)  Single  chambers  with 
several  graves  of  the  different  sorts  mentioned,  particu- 
larly tokim  and  shelf  tombs.  {3)  Larger  complexes 
embracing  several  chambers.  Examples  of  all  three 
classes  are  numerous  io  Palestine.  To  the  first  class, 
that  of  single  chambers  with  only  one  grave,  belong 


Fic  9. — Plan  of  the  tombs  of  the  judges. 

many  of  the  tombs  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.  In  agreement  with  the  purpose  they  scr^e, 
these  chambers  arc  for  the  most  part  rather  small. 
Amongst  these,  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 
are  also  some  belonging  to  the  second  class  :  single 
chambers  with  several  graves.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
these  see  Tobler  {of.  cit. ,  §  1 1  below).  Very  instructive 
examples  of  the  third  class  of  larger  complexes  are 
found  in  the  so-called  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings  and  of 
the  Judges  in  Jerusalem.  Both  examples  indeed  are  of 
late  date,  but  the  Hellenistic  influence  (so  far  as  it 
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appean  at  all)  is  shown  only  in  the  ornamentation, 
panictilarly  in  the  portal,  not  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
complex  aa  a  whole.  The  Sepuldire*  at  the  Kings 
display  best  the  quite  regular  type.  From  the  por^ 
with  a  portal  in  Greek  style  a  quite  low  oarrow  passage 
which  was  closed  a  disk  of  stone  leads  into  the 
approximately  cubical  antechamber  which  has  no  graves. 
Opening  out  of  this  on  three  sides  are  the  three 
sqnilchral  chambers  proper — also  approximately  cubical , 
with  shelf  and  shaft  tombs.  Each  of  these  chambers 
has  a  side-chamber  also ;  of  these  two  (fig.  i  a)  are  at 
a  lower  level  and  partly  go  under  the  principal  chamber 
— plainly  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  site. 


Fig,  3. — PJaa  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 


This  difference  of  level  in  the  various  chambers  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jtu^es. 
These  (see  fig.  3)  are  on  two  dtflferent  levels  and.  besides, 
in  the  upper  sepulchral  chamber,  above  the  graves  on 
the  ground  level  at  a  height  of  about  3  ft  I'rom  the 
surface,  there  is  a  second  set  of  chambers  and  graves. 

A  complete  departure  from  this  regularity  ii  shown  in  a  very 
interesting  way  by  the  totalled  Sepulchres  of  the  Prophets  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  hitherto  are  quite  unique  among 
the  tombs  of  Palestine.  They  belong  to  the  ancient — that  is  to 
say.  at  least  pre-Grectan  —  period,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
Hellenistic  influence.  Their  original  feature  (see  fig.  3)  is  that 
instead  of  various  chambers  of  square  or  rectangular  plan 
opening  into  each  other,  two  Mmicircular  passages  round  a 
rotunda  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  rotunda  by  means  of  raylike  passages 
radiating  from  the  rotunda.  In  the  wait  of  the  outermost 
passage  are  a?  kskim  arranged  in  ray-lashion,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Connected  with  this  passage  moreover  ate  two  nde- 
chambers,  also  with  koklm. 

The  principal  difference  between  single  tombs  and 
£unily  sepulchres  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  com- 

A  Am  of    P^™**™         (f'*'  single  tomb 

can  have  its  antechamber,  etc. ,  as  well  as 
UMMIoniU.  chamber  proper)  as  rather  in  the 
number  and  description  of  th«  separate  resting-places. 
So  far  as  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  judge,  the 
single  tombs  {i^. ,  tombs  with  room  for  one  or  at  most 
two  occupants)  have  either  shelf  or  trough  tombs,  and 
according  to  the  pretty  generally  accepted  opinion  of 
ToUer,  Mommert,  and  others,  such  tombs  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ancioit  Jewish.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  same  authorities  the  angle  burylng- 
place  with  grave  hollowed  in  the  ground  is  not  to  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
No  instances  are  known  of  sepulchral  chambers  with 
only  one  or  two  koklm.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  : 
the  use  of  this  description  of  tomb,  which  demanded  the 
smallest  amount  of  space,  was  only  desirable  or  necessary 
where  the  problem  was  to  provide  a  relatively  large 
number  of  resting-places  within  the  same  sepulchre.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  tomb  even  the  smallest  sepulchral 
chamber  was  always  able  to  furnish  room  for  a  trough 
or  shelf  tomb  (or  alternatively  a  sunken  tomb).  Koklm 
are  thus  peculiar  to  family  sepulchres,  which  in  other 
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respects  have  the  same  characteristics  as  single  graves. 
The  sunken  tomb  is  also,  in  the  case  of  femily  burying- 
places  fm  themostpartr^rdedasasignofardatlvelj 
late  date.  Until,  however,  all  the  known  tombs  sfa^ 
have  been  systematically  examined,  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled.  So  also  the 
other  questions  as  to  the  age  of  the  shelf-,  niche-,  and 
shaft-tomb,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
respectively  at  the  different  periods  remain  open. 

Of  one  form  only,  namely  of  the  kSklm,  can  it  be 
definitely  affirmed  that  it  was  already  extensively  in  use 
in  the  older  period,  as  we  can  also  say  that  th«  single 
chambers  (mentioned  above  under  g  5  [a])  are  shown  by 
the  excavations  to  be,  properly  speaking,  the  oldest,  and 
at  all  times  the  most  usual  type  of  tomb  among  the 
Israelites.  These  laktm  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  Miifiwe,  take  up  least  room  and  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  bodies  into  one  chamber. 

This  arrangement  appears  as  that  raost  commonly  io  use  in 
the  Misbna  also,  where  it  alone  ismcDtionedand  precise  i^ula- 
tions  are  laid  down  as  to  its  tize  and  the  like  iJiSbS  Batkri,  0  a). 

The  lepukhral  chamber  (^'H^,  mi'irik,  see  Cavks)  has  to  be 
4  cubits  in  breadth  and  6  in  length  ;  the  entrance  is  to  be  on  the 
short  side ;  the  other  short  ude  is  to  have  two  kikim,  each  of 
thelongersides  three,  making  eight  in  all.  It  need  not,  however, 
cause  any  surprise  to  discover  that  the  sepulchres  which  have 
been  explored  (k>  not  accurately  answer  these  preicripuoDs  (the 
nearest  approacn  to  them  is  found  in  a  tomb  at  ed-Duweimeh 
and  another  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel) ;  practical  necessitiet 
were  stronger  than  prescriptions,  and,  in  particular,  the  number 
of  resting-places  in  each  tomb  greatly  vanes.  In  reality  no  mle 
is  observable,  but  complete  freedom  prevails,  as  in  the  instances 
already  cited. 

That  we  may  safely  asmme  for  the  older  period  the 
employment  of  large  complexes  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  two  great  burial-places 
of  this  description.  In  the  first  and  oldest  of  these  were 
buried  the  kings  down  to  Hezekiah's  time  ;  Manassdi 
appears  to  have  prepared  a  new  sepulchre  of  the  Kings 
(3  IC.  4 18}.  We  may  safely  suppose  these  tombs  to 
have  been  of  great  extent,  yet  simpler  lhan  those  of 
later  date,  and  without  much  elaboration  of  omamenL 

Not  each  separate  resting-place  was  dosed,  bat  only 
the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The  sunken 
_  p--*--tlnn  °"  ^  surface  of  the  ground 

■  ,  were  doubtless  as  a  rule  covered  with 

01  wmiw.  ^  (j^j  stone,  but  the  kSkim  on  the  other 
hand  were  often  left  open.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
no  special  difliculty  io  this  case  also  in  closing  the 
entrance  with  a  stone,  and  this  may  frequoidy  have 
been  done.  In  the  case  of  bench  tombs,  howmfi 
shutting  up  was  impossible,  for  there  the  body, 
enveloped  only  in  grave-clothes — coffins  were  not  nstial 
— was  simply  laid  upon  the  shelf.  All  the  more  care- 
fiilly  therefore  in  these  circumstances  must  the  sepul- 
diral  chambers  have  been  closed  and  protected  against 
the  entrance  of  wild  beasts.  The  passages  to  these 
chambers  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  very  low  and 
narrow,  so  that  in  entering  one  has  to  creep  rather  than 
walk.  Even  in  the  case  of  great  sepulchres  with  fine 
large  porches,  as  for  example  in  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Kings  (see  fig.  i),  the  accesses  are  of  th^  narrow  sort. 
The  external  opening  in  such  cases  was  closed  eitho-  by 
a  regular  stone  door  turning  on  hinges,  or — the  more 
frequent  case — ^by  a  round  stone  disk  which  could  be 
rolled  and  placed  before  the  entrance.  Such  a  disk 
closed  for  example  the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchres  of  the 
Kings  and  is  still  preserved.  For  this  purpose,  naturally, 
large  and  heavy  stones  were  employed,  such  as  one  man 
alone  could  hardly  move  (cp  Mi.276o:  'he  rolled  a 
great  stone').  In  order  to  ensure  against  slipping, 
another  large  stone,  and  doubtless  also  an  underpin 
was  frequently  plac^  against  the  stone  that  propeiiy 
constituted  the  door  1878.  pp.  n  /  14; 

1890,  p.  177). 

Such  a  method  of  closing  served  to  guard  the  tomb 
against  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  but  not  against 
human  visitants.     This  last  protection,  however,  was 
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quite  as  necessary  as  the  otber.  For  nothing  was  so 
mu(^  dreaded  as  the  desecration  of  the  torob  by  wilful 
violators — a  dread  which  is  easily  explained  from  what 
bas  been  said  above  (§  i).  And  yet,  it  was  not  mere 
phmdering  of  the  graves,  which  oftea  contained  things 
of  mm  or  less  ralue,  or  yet  injury  to  the  bodies  or 
their  disturbance  0er.8i  a  K.  28i6)  or  even  the  total 
destruction  of  the  tomb,  that  was  feared.  For  the 
Hebrews  it  was  already  a  great  and  wicked  outrage  if  a 
corpse  not  belonging  to  it  was  laid  in  a  grave,  the  dead 
body  of  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  family.  Against 
such  desecration  at  human  hands  fUU  protection  was 
certainly  difBcult.  Id  some  caaa  it  was  posdtde  to  hew 
out  the  sepuldire  at  an  inaccessible  height  on  the  steep 
rock  wall  (Is.S2i6).  But  generally  speaking  it  was 
found  necessary  to  relysimply  on  the  power  of  established 
custom  which  condemned  any  such  wickedness  in 
the  strongest  possible  way.  In  another  direction 
protection  was  soi^bt  by  means  of  an  inscription 
invoking  the  severest  curses  on  any  who  should  dbturb 
the  repoae  of  the  sleeper  or  introduce  a  strange  body 
into  the  grave.'  - 

>^th  the  Phoenicians  it  was  a  firequmt  custom  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  subterranean  tomb  by  the  erection  of 
«.  MoBBinMita.  *  nieniorial  above  ground.  Various 

''™''™™"'  very  interesting  Phoenician  monuments 
of  the  kind  are  still  extant  On  Ae  other  band  vre  have 
none  that  date  from  Old  Hebrew  times,  and  noiriMre  in 
the  or  is  any  such  practice  indicated.  The  custom 
existed  indeed  of  piling  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  body 
in  cases  where  it  had  been  simply  covered  with  earth ; 
the  purpose  of  this,  however,  was  merely  to  protect 
from  wild  beasts  (cp  a  S.I817}.  The  pillar  in  the  Valley 
of  Kedron  which  Absalom  raised  for  himself  in  his  lift- 
time  to  keep  bis  name  in  remembrance  (3  S.  18  iB)  was 
not  strictly  speaking  a  monument  but  rather  a  {Hilar 
(moffiddk)  having  a  religious  purpose.'  The  memorial 
also  at  the  grave  of  the  anonymous  prophet  spoken  of 
in  a  K.23i7  may  also  have  the  same  meaning.  That 
the  Hebrews  at  a  later  date  adopted  foreign  customs  in 
this  respect  also  is  shown  by  what  we  read  of  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  Maccabees  at  Modin 
(i  MacclSsyy).    See  MoDiN,  {3. 

Hitherto  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  notices 
of  the  subject  contained  in  the  OT.  These  also 
O  ItthTlna]  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  form 

""'^  description  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Hebrews. 

[The  following  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  require 
mention  : — 

I.  tOtr,  'tnive,'  the  coaunoiMtt  tenn,  GeB.S84, 

etc.  (Is.  3S 16  with  3sn,  [u^'SuppMiag  a  rock  -Iwwn  sepulchre 
[cp  HANDtcxArrs,  1 1]) ;  cp  Kibroth-hattaavah. 

8.  ^MroA,  rns^,  EV  'grave,'  Gen.  86  ao,  etc 

3.  fJdtt,  C>^j,  JobSl3at(MeBDB;  mtpti^ 

4.  MifSrfM  ^  II  no.  I  in  Is.  U  4^  AV  '  monument*,'  9  mfAwop 
suggests  A  buriAl-CAve,  but  RV  *  fecret  placu '  is  preferable. 

5.  ^rdUtk,  Msnn,  JobSisf,  'deiolate'  (RV  'waste') 
'l^BCca.'  Gie.  {Bx^.T,  Apr.  1S99)  reads  following 
Hits.,  Bodde,  Dnhio,  etc,  who  Me  an  allusifm  to  the  treasures 
in  royal  sepuKhreL  The  view  thai  the  pyramids  in  particular 
are  raterM  to,  Ja  m^taiiiMl  by  Build*  and  Dithm,  but  contro- 
verted by  Che.  In  Ex^uitvr;  1B97  407.  OL  and  fixmerly 
Che.  read  tKSfVtt '  pslsces.'  But  the  rel«retiCB  wems  to  be  to 
the  splendour  of  the  Sepulchi*  of  the  Kings  (to  at  least  Budde, 
Om.,  etc,  but  not  DL  DavidsooV 

6.  *4^Qa  EccluB.SO  (S-ViSl,  a  stoae  placed  over  a  grave), 
Ut.S3M  AV  'tomb'(RV  ' tepukhre,' and  ao  X V  in  k  s»,etc 

ftra^K,  Mt.SSad  RV  (AV  'srauldmO,  S7s«/  (AV 
'grave  %0.  6m  (in  WAV  'sqiulchre^i 

t  Cp,  for  example,  the  inscription  in  the  Kbnunaw 
sarcophagus,  /.  6,  and  various  Nabatgean  inscriptions  (Eulitig, 
Ifahatiitcht  fntckri/lfm  aut  Armhim  [Berlin,  1SB5],  no.  9)  J  or 
the  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Unfortunately  no  ancieot 
Hebrew  tomb  tnscriMioas  have  corn*  down  to  ns. 

*  For  HWEfiMM  On  Ph.  'gravccbxwOMe  aOTSa  and  foe 
fd7*«         a  K.  9a  17,  «&  (RV  'aumunant'),  ooL  0978  (*> 

S<37 


Noa.  6-B  are  frequently  used  by  9  tndiscTiRunatdy  to  translate 

The  data  supplied  establi^  before  aught  else  the 
great  importance  that  was  attached  to  having  the 
members  of  the  same  bmily  united  even  after  deaAh  in 
a  common  tomb. 

(CpGen.1615  9S.I7  33  I  K.  4^115894  3851  aK.  island 
(^en.)  BanilludeHres  to  die  beside  the  grave  of  hi*  father  and 
mother  (1  S.  IB  31  [37]) ;  David  in  his  ma^ianimity  causes  the 
bones  of  Saul  to  be  nuried  in  the  tomb  <m  Saul's  father  Kish 
(3  S.  31 1^) ;  Nebemiah  gives  it  as  bis  reason  for  wishing  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  that  the  lauien  are  buried  theTe(Neli.  25).  Jacob 
and  Joseph  lay  upon  their  descendants  an  oath  that  they  will 
bring  their  bones  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  at  Hebron  (Gen.  47 30/  Vi^ff.  Was).  Hence  P's 
constantly  repeated  phrase  'to  tie  gathered  to  one's  fathers' 
(Gen.26s  17  8619  Nu.S7  13  31  9  Dt.SS  •io>with  tbeconespoading 
expression  of  Kings  ('  be  slept  with  his  fathers '  (i  K.  14  31 16I 
94  23  9  K.  1&  3a,  etc),  expreMioni  both  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  understood  Utcrally  of  taeir  being  gathered  to  the  aepukfai* 
of  their  aacestws. 

Not  to  be  buried  with  one's  ancestos  is  a  great  hard- 
ship, a  punishment  with  which  conspicuous  offenders  are 
threatened  by  God ;  as  witness  the  case  of  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  (t  K.  I821),  of  Ahaz  (i  K.  2I94),  and 
others.  Poor  people,  indeed,  who  had  not  the  means  to 
procure  family  graves  of  their  own,  strangers  from  a 
distance — [nl^ims,  for  example — as  also  criminals,  had 
to  be  content  to  find  a  last  resting-[dace  in  the  common 
public  burial-place  (3  K.  28  6  Is.  68  9  Jer.  2693  Mt.  277). 
In  fiunily  tombs  naturally  none  but  members  of  (he 
fomily  came  to  be  laid ;  to  bury  in  it  a  stranger  who 
had  no  title  to  the  privilege  was  equivalent  to  desecrat- 
ing it  (see  above).  At  the  same  time,  on  this  point  the 
views  of  a  later  age  seem  to  have  grown  lajcer,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  a  stranger  was 
admitted  to  the  &mily  tomb.  But  it  is  always  a  great 
sacrifice  and  a  token  of  special  esteem  or  regard  for  the 
deceased  or  for  bis  people  that  is  implied  ((jen.236 
1  K.  1830^  a  Ch.24i6Mt.276o). 

These  family  tombs  were  made  in  the  oldest  times  on 
the  family  property  in  tbevfdnity  of  the  fomity  abode,  an 
arrangement  whidi  is  easy  to  understaud  in  view  of  the 
foct  that  commimity  of  family  life  was  held  to  wntinue 
after  death. 

Thus  Samnd  is  buried  beside  his  house  in  Ranah  (i  S.  SS  il 
Tnab  in  his  own  bouaa  fai  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (i  K.  3  yS, 
The  sepalchiw  of  the  kings  of  Judah  lay  quite  cum  to  tbt 
palace  within  the  dladel  in  the  immediate  neigbbotuiiood  of  the 
temple,  as  we  see  from  Eiekiel's  sharp  rebuke  (cp  BMIC.4S7). 
From  MswMseh  odwidfc  the  Idngs  were  buried  ui  the  '(Sanden 
of  Um'(aec  Uiuii.);  the  (dd  bwying-place  was  probably  (tall, 
butofflonnethenew  one  was  made  not  far  from  the  old.  The 
'Gwdea  of  Un'  Of  UaBAariah)  may  well  have  been  a 
garden  laid  out  by  mat  king  within  the  citadel,  and  thus  the 
allusion  may  be  to  a  palace  built  by  Manaaaeh  in  the  garden  of 
UzB,  in  or  near  i^ich  be  also  prepared  his  burial-jdace. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  however,  tint  this  very 
soon  became  an  imposritHlity  in  the  towns,  and  that  for 
,  .^practical  reasons  the  sepulchres  had  to 

"""^  This  became  the  case  all  the  more  as 
with  a  later  age  the  idea  of  the  impurity  of  sepulchres 
came  into  increasii^;  t»rotninence.  The  law  of  P  enacts 
that  emyone  who  has  come  hito  contact  with  a  dead 
body  or  with  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  even  with  a  grave, 
shall  be  unclean  for  a  period  of  seven  days  (Nu.  19i6). 
Since,  as  remarked  above  (g  8),  the  underground 
tombs  of  the  Ismelites  were  for  the  most  part  not 
marked  out  by  means  of  monuments  above  ground, 
and  it  was  not  alt(^;ether  easy  at  once  to  recognise 
from  a  safe  distance  a  sepulchre  or  the  entrance  to  one, 
the  custom  arose  of  wbite-vrashing  afresh  the  stone  at 
the  door  every  spring.  In  this  manner  a  grave  was 
made  recognisable  from  afar  and  the  passer-by  could 
guard  himself  against  defilement  (Mt.  2897). 

Descriptions  of  particular  tombs  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
all  books  of  travel  in  Palestine.    Of  researches  of  scientific  value 
the  moat  important  will  be  found  in  the 
11.  Utantim.  works  named  below.  Titus  Tobler,  Ctf/rvMo, 
1851,  and  Zwti  BiUktr  Te^cgr^tt  cm* 
/tnuahmj  tap.  ttajff. ;  Rotnnion,  BS ;  Sepp,  Uriumitm 
1873,  cqii.  Ss73^;  KadMomment 
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Ajrv«U  W  dmt  JMeW  Cr^  MM  JnmtmUm  (1900);  Tk» 
Strw  ^  WtMtem  PaUttint,  iS&i  ff.  Copiou*  material  b 
alio  ■uppliMl  hy  the  JonriMls  devoted  to  Pklcftine  «xDlontkm : 
PSldst.  (1873^  ZDPyUij^jfX  Mittktilungtm  m.  JV«e*. 
riMtm  d.  DeuUdUm  Ptd.-VtrMbu  tiBgsi^),  Rtim*  hibiiqui 
MmttiritUt  (1881^).  For  dncription  m  the  more  uuportuit 
individiial  tombs  nuthcr  Baadeker-Bennnger,  PaJ.  (p.  cxi.), 
and  for  Phcenkian  and  Syrian  tomb*  d«  Vosfit,  Sj/Ht  etmlrmlt 
(1863),  1103-110870-97,  I.  B. 

TOHOa  (i)  D?OS^'  mJUkdAdyim,  Is.  66,  etc..  £V 
tightly.  See  Cooking  UTsmiLS,  |  4,  and  Camolssticic, 
I  a.   (1)  ^^.iMs'iIrdi/,  It.  Mt9,AV  wrongly.  SaoAx*. 

TONGUEa,   OONFUBIOir   OF.     See  Babel, 

[TOWKR  OF} 

T0NOUE8,  GIFT  OF.  See  Spikitual  Gifts. 

T0FASCH7  (Ton&PXiA  [AX"-V]).  i  Maccllrt 

AV,  RV  PkOVINCE  (q.v.). 

TOPAZ  (n^lpB,  TOn&ziON)-  The  predous  stone 
called  pitdah  occurs  in  the  list  of  stones  on  the  high 
priest's  breastplate  { Ex.  28 17  ^  =  39 10  ) ;  also  in  the  list 
(derived  by  an  interpolator  from  that  in  Exodus)  of  the 
gents  with  which  the  kin^  of  Tyre  (■As)  or  perhaps 
Mi^ur  (iWQ  ;  see  Pakadise,  §  3)  is  said  io  a  projdietic 
poem  to  have  been  adorned  in  Eden  (EadLSSis). 
Lastly,  a  rcrrdfior  (EV  'topaz')  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  21 30). 

Strabo  (16  770}  describes  the  topaz  as  diaphanous  and 
anitting  a  gcdd-like  light  yKi9on  .  .  .  Sia^ai^t  -xfivaa- 
1  Toms  dToffriXjSwr  ^t/yn),  not  easily 

,  i"  '^"^ .  seen  in  the  daytime  for  it  is  outshone 
•B  01  >^  (^</»>^"«*  y^p)-  and  ■»  obtained 
iHT.ziaor  ^  Ophiodes  island  off  the 

Troglodytic  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  the  latitude  of 
Berenice.^  The  monopoly  was  carefully  guarded  by  the 
Ptolemies.  Pliny  [HNilt,  cp  634)  describes  the  stone 
as  green,  meaning  doubtless  olive  green  {e  virenti 
genere),  and  calls  the  island  Cytis  or  Topazus.  This 
agrees  with  the  Targum's  rendering  upr  R^ro.  '  yellow- 
green  gem,'  in  Job 28 19,  and  with  the  [dirase  ^  n^B> 
•pitddh  of  Ethiopia,'  in  the  {traditional}  Hebrew  text  of 
this  passage. 

The  stone  intended  by  the  Greek  geographers  was 
almost  certainly  the  transparent  variety  of  olivine  now 
generally  known  as  peridote,  which  is  usually  some 
shade  of  olive- pistachio  or  leek-green  (on  the  yellow 
variety  see  Chrysolite,  Tarshish  [Stone]).  The 
topaz  of  modem  mineralt^ts  (yellow,  Uue,  or  colour- 
less) was  unknown  to  the  utcients. 

"This  may  no  doubt  be  a  correct  Identiflcatioa  of  the 
rordfuw-  ot  Rev.  21 ».    It  is  much  less  certain  whether 


I.  AlCTTlan 


topaz'  (explained  as'  above)  is  the 
Uidiidiiin  rendering  of  pitddh.     Is  the 

ftT  theory  more  than  a  superficial  con- 
jectore,*  based  on  the  metathesis  of 
f  and  If  Can  we  give  any  sotisfoctory  philological 
account  of  pifddkf  A  Sanskrit  etymology  [pUa, 
yellowish,  pale;  von  Bohlcn)  is  still  to  be  fotmd  in 
some  books  of  reference ;  but  for  sudi  a  case  there 
is  no  sure  analogy  (npi3  is  surely  not  a  Sanskr. 
loan-word  ;  see  Emerald),  and  no  tradition  mentions 
India  as  the  home  either  oS  the  rordjtor  or  of  the 
fUddk.  Experience  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  may 
be  a  transcriptiooal  error,  and  if  so  it  is  reosonaUe  to 
look  to  Assyria  for  a  word  out  cS  which  meo  may  have 
been  corrapted.    Using  this  key  we  may  very  plausibly 

1  Cp  Diod.  Sic  8  39:  XMot  tia^aia-dfiKm  hnrtpw^,  voAf 
W9p*ii4»tnit  nu  SmifiaaTiii'  iyxpaw  wpdm^r  wap*\6u.ty9%-~'  a 
Uoneof  a  pleasing  diaphanouit[''glowinj;,''  see  L.  and  S.]  char- 
acter, somewhat  iDte  paM,  and  pre* anting  a  wondcrftil  golden 
appearance.' 

S  Precisely  such  a  guesi  led  to  the  rendering  of  tfi  by  iwrAjMp 
in  S  Ps.  119 137,  unless  indeed  rov.  there  u  a  corruption  of 
«4    But  in  •  Cant,  b  11,  » ia  tianilitaraied  as  ^*(. 
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assume  that  rrvs  is  an  early  corruption  of  -ufyi— /.e., 
^pindu,  or  perhaps  of  *^fifdu  (whence  *^ipiddu. 


li*  is  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  referred  to  in  the  Ass. 
inscriptions  (sec  Del.  aira  Muss-Amolt,  «.[>.),  and  explained 
there  by  abatt  Udit — i.t.,  not  literally  'a  stone  of  fire,' bat  'a 
flashing  slone'xE^K  f^K,  'fiin  'ItJi,  in  EMk.S8i4  (g  rng;  ]Jk 
■■'precious  stooc,'  v.  13).^  Not  only  in  Exodns  and  Etdiiel, 
but  also  in  Gen.  S  ta  (in  the  penultimate  Ibnn  of  the  lextJ^S  in 
Nu.  11 7,  and  in  Is.  64 13  a  thorough  teatoal  critictsm  pennits  us 
to  restore  the  word  •vBlt  (Ass.  ^ipAidtiX  In  the  first  of  tltese 
passages,  the  statement,  '  there  is  ndeUitun  and  the  onyx-stane,' 
certainly  misrepresents  the  writer's  meaning.  As  the  text  stood 
at  m  comparatively  eaTlv  period  it  must  have  referred  isther  to 
the  ^puidit  and  the  UMm.*  In  the  second  passage,  we  an 
bound  to  bold  that  the  a^ptarmce  (|>jt)  oT  the  manna  was 
likened,  not  to  any  rainous  substance  like  Bdeluum 
but  to  somathing  which  woukl  at  coice  strike  the  imas^ntion, 
A  ptecions  stone  like  the  ^ipindu  satisfies  this  coitdition,* 
and  we  may  plannUy  adopt  the  view  of  0  that  awa]  h 
intended ;  IM  tianspareac*  of  rock-crystal  (see  Ckvstal)  wmdd 
mak«  it  ao  ap^rc^riate  comparison.  In  the  thiid,  we  can 
hardly  rest  satisfied  with  the  purely  conjectural  ttnderhg 
'carbuncles' for  mpK'JSlt;  experience  of  corruption  clsewbete 
leads  one  to  emend  the  first  of  these  words  into  -^jgn  (iipiitdm\, 
disregarding  the  second  as  a  comiption  of  a  dittographcd 
1313  (see  t>.  im).  Read,  therefor*,  in  Is.  M  la,  uen^  T'HTS 
'and  thy  gatcsof  ^ipimat.'  It  onqmnains  to  be  added  that 
in  Jobtt  19,  tfU*fK3>  also  probably  ptesoits  two  cermpiions 
—/.a:,  not  only  has  mcfi  come  out  of  TUl,  bat  tftt  b  aiaatilaud 
a&d  oofmpt  fcrm  of  C>'D^^  'and  ^mMt  ^ee  TaasHiS^ 
Stonb  ofX  K^Mra  ^tifymii  may  perhaps  be  the  white  sfpUK, 
a  siutable  atona  to  be  ooiDined  with  the  ^Mm4it,  wMdi 
sCkmt  to  be  rock.cnnlal  (see  aboveX  If  uits  coneoion 
he  acceptad,  togetber  with  the  conaction  of  r.  iSa  given  nnder 
Tabshibh  IStonb),  I  3,  it  will  be  plaiuible  to  identify  the 
'  Edomite  stone '  awntiMMd  In  v.  i8«  with  the  fMrnhhrnat 
lelejied  to  in  r.  It  b  also  at  any  lala  possible  tlut  ibt 
^'pitu/m-Koae  ihoud  dis{^ce  the  very  qaastionable  'apes  and 
peacocks'  in  »  K.  10 aa (see  Ophir). 

RVa«>  'lopaa'fiwikrA/ in  Cant.  5 14  can  hardly  be  justified, 
except  as  a  warning  of  the  Revisers  not  to  be  sure  that  iaritiis 
rightly  rendered  '  MtyL'  See  BaavL,  Takshish  (Stoke  of> 
  I    .  T.K.C 

TOPHEL  PfA;  T01^oA  [BAL]),  a  locali^  near 
the  wilderness,  mentioned  with  Laban,  Haaenith,  and 
IX-iohab  (Dtlit).    See  StTPH,  WanouINGS,  {  ">■ 

TWEET,  TOPHETH  (Hfih?),  I&  8O33  Jer.  731  etc 
The  Aramtdc  cotmection  (see  Molbch.  g  3),  rejected 
by  Dditzsch  (Isaiah,  ET,  240)  has  been  brilliantly 
defended  by  Rt^iertson  Smith  (hi  377  n.).  We 
must  not,  however,  lay  too  mudi  stress  on  the  supposed 
description  of  a  Topheth  (,ini)n  becomes  in  El' 
'  Topheth ')  in  Is.  SO  33,  for,  as  well  as  its  context,  it  is 
(not  incurably)  corrupt ;  see  Crit.  Bib. ,  ad  Icc.  The 
ancient  etymolt^es  (from  r|H.  '  tympanum '  or  m. 
'aperuk')  need  onfy  bare  mentitm.  CpMcLBtStfj. 

T.  K.  c 

TOECH  (1*8^.  la^fi:  XfcMnAc).  Nah.  24[5]  Zech. 
126  Jn.  183  (Aamhac)-  Cp  Lamp.  The  military  use 
of  torches  was  common  in  ancient  warfare ;  Cp  Statins, 
Tkeb.  iv.  6. 

Ob  nhSa,/AU:ffM,Nab.S3UlsMlM>K,|a. 

TOBKAB  (Htjn^ ;  for      see  Asijmah.  and  cp 

Moore,  'Judges,' i'^<77'[Heb.]),  mentioned  indwstery 
of  Abimelecr  \q.v.),  Judg.  93r  EV"r-  Mooie  and 
Budde  identify  it  with  Aruuah  {q.v.\. 

Very  possibly  both  jcntt  (Arumah)  and  Tonub  (nrvO  are 
corruptions  of  tkoitt-  Underlying  the  msent  story  of  Gideon, 
who  was  of  Ophrah  near  Shechem  (so  Uoore),  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  earlier  tale  with  different  seogtaphy.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Ophrah  and  Cnsham-jeratfmeel  were  among  those 
which  the  'diiUrenor  tba  East  (or  rather  [ooL  lyigL  n.  4]  the 
Amalekitea)  devastated,  aitd  whk^  Gideon  sec  bee  nan  ihnr 


t  See  Ckbrub,  coL  74a,  n.  a.  The  same  transition  fima 
'burning'  to 'flashing 'occurs  in  tiM  use  of  AnMcd  At,  (1)10  bun, 
(a)tofla>Ji.   Cp#/MA>,'bright.shining.'  See DeL im. #IKS. 

*  For  the  meat  proti^ile  origniat  Cocm  of  the  teat,  see  Faaa- 

DUW,  I5. 

>  Read  Dnarn  uonn  )3R  or-  CpGoLD,!  i;  Omnt. 
Is  true,  gives  ar^pai,  periiaps  reading  mpii  instead  of  nVa 

*  y.«.,  for  nViaa  td      Tierm  pva- 
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raiilt,  knd  Mt.  Im^aitel  (not  Gilboa,  use  Saul,  |  4)  ths 
place  where  the  Hero  encamped.  Cusham-jenhmeel  wm  the  dty 
of  which  Abimelech  made  himself  Iude,  and  Jerel^eel  (or 
rather,  no  doubt,  lome  popular  shortenM  form  of  it)  was  tbe 
name  of  the  plan  On  tne  Jenhmeelite  region)  where  Abime- 
lech resided  when  Zebul  tent  word  to  him  of  Gaal's  intrigues. 
Cp  Skkchem. 

It  IS  important  to  notice  (t)  that  P  knows  of  Gideoni 
as  a  Benjamite  name  (Nu.  In,  etc.),  (a)  that  the  list  of 
David's  heroes  {3  S.  SSa?)  contains  the  name  of  Abiexer 
tbe  Anathotbite,  and  (3)  that  an  Ophrah  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  tlie  land  of  Benjamin  ;  Gidem  was,  upon 
this  theory,  a  hero  of  S.  Palestine.  Cp  Mbonbniu, 
MORKU.  T.  K.  c 

TORTOISE  sdfi;  o  KPOKOAeiAoc  O  xep- 

C&IOC  ;  croeodilus).  The  Heb.  word  thus  rendered  by 
the  AV  in  Lev.  11 39,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
mean  a  kind  of  crocodile  (cp  0  Pesh.,  etc.),  whilst, 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  it  denoted  a  'toad.' 
Most,  however,  take  the  word,  like  its  Ar.  equivalent 
dati,  to  mean  some  kind  of  Lizard  (^.v.);  RV  renders 
Great  Lizard. 

The  tortdae,  whtcb  AV  preferred,  bdongs  to  that  group  of 
the  Reptilia  called  the  Chelooia,  which  is  reproaentcd  in 
Palaadne  by  two  species  of  land  lortoiae,  and  several  aquati& 
Ttitido  Hint,  the  Mauritanian  tort^se,  is  the  oommmest 
KMcies:  it  is  widely  distributed  independent  of  aeal,  and  is 
found  mm  Mogador  10  Persia.  In  S.  Palestine  its  place  is 
taken  1^  T.  itivHi,  which  prefeiv  a  sandy  soiL  The  tern^ios, 
Clemn^  aufktt,  var.  riimiaitt,  are  freaiunt  in  the  streanu 
and  pools  of  l^lestine,  and  iHnibnit,  a  lynooym  for 

F..  MngbM,  ia  fiwnd  in  tha  laltM  of  ficnneaaKt  and  l^Bleh. 
Tbe  Egyptian  soft  tortoiae,  TViimjur  triuHnh—  T.  m^aeut, 
an  African  spcdcs,  has  been  taken  in  tbe  U(RnI  and  the  Nahr- 
el'KcIb.  A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C 

TOBTDBB  (eTYMTTANiceHCAN).  Heb.  lias-  See 
Maccabees  (Second),  §  8. 

TOU  (irn).  I  Ch.  189/ ;  in  3  S.  8g  Toi. 

TOW.  (1)  nFl^B,^/teA,  Is.  4817.  RV  Flax.  (3) 
rnirj,  ntirttk,  Judg.169  IS.I31;  v^J*  '■<>  shake,'  so  'that 
which  is  shaken  off"  from  the  Oax  (see  BDB). 

TOWEK.  The  psalmists  compare  God  to  a  lofty, 
impregnable  tower  or  fort ;  3^*0.  misgdb,  and  ni41fp, 
wiipiddk,  occur  in  oomtMiiatkm,  183(3],  also  separately. 
Ali^S^  conveys  the  idea  of  hei^t ;  MlfUddh  that  of 
ambush  (David's  .■qi!^.  EV  '  bold,'  niay  have  suggested 
tbe  appltcatioa  of  the  tennM.  But  tbe  tRdinary  vrord 
for  'tower'  is  m^gdal,  an  old  Canaanitlsh  term, 
also  fband  as  a  l«ui-WOTd  fai  Egyptian '  (see  MiGDOL, 
and  cp  NABfES,  S  106).  Towers  were  used  both  for  the 
defence  ctf  cities  (see  Fortress,  §  5)  and  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  flocks  and  vineyards  (see  Cattle,  $  i,  and 
cp  '  tower  of  the  watchmen,'  *  a  K.  I79 ;  '  tower  of  the 
flock,'  Mic  48,  cp  Eder).  These  protecting  towers  were 
probably  adjoined  by  the  rude  houses  of  peasants,  and 
out  of  these  groups  of  dwellings  larger  places  would 
arise. 

The  towers  of  BabeKGen.  1 1 4),  Penuel  (Judg.  S  g  17),  Shechem 
(JiidE.94Gj^X  and  Siloam  (Uc.  IS4,  '^pyot)  arc  especially 
mentMoed;  aW  in  AV  of  a  K.  6S4,  a  tomi  which,  from  v,  8, 

w«  might  beUerc  to  be  that  of  Samaria.  Bat  tboogb 

'tpHei,  ril  bear  the  meanbg  'tower'  in  IS.SS14  (]|  fna),  the 

Srimary  sense  of  the  word  is  'hill'  (fiL  'swelling').  Hence 
:V  raiders  'hilL'  Tbe  versions  all  render  as  if  they  read 
Vpk.  'S/**He^;  Tg.  f>  ym^,  'to  a  secret  place';  8  tit  Tft 
vmntr6¥).  Pesh.,  however,  implies  V>n  S^k'^K.  Cp  Ofhsl. 
We  also  hear  of  a  '  tower  of  David  '  (Ouit.  i  4),  which  may  be  a 
slip  for  '  tower  of  Solomon'  (cp  i  K.  7  3),  and,  at  least  in  die  EV, 
of  tbe  '  tower '  of  SvKMB  {y.v.j,  and  cp  Migdol. 

1  In  iCh.  11713816,  we  find  IXD  (EV  hold,' except  in  11  7, 
where  AV  'castle,'  RV  ' strmghold ') ;  the  'city  of  David'  is 
meant,  for  which  a  S.  G  7  has  iTnxp  (EV  '  strong  hold 

'  U  also  exists  in  Libyan  (an  offshoot  of  Sabvan),  and  in  MI ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Assyrian. 

*  The  diflicalt  phrase  rendered  in  EV  'as  a  besieged  city' 
(Is.l8)  means  rattwr,  as  Hitz.  and  Ges.  (Tiu.)  suppose,  'a 
watdi-tow«r'(,-mxi  Vjr'tnO]  VllbX  Nearly  so  thinks  Duhra. 
But  this  haa  no  solid  hadt.  FeAaps  we  ibood  read  njUJT  ^'^ 
■a  forsaken  dty,'  or  the  like  (see '  Isaiah,'  J££>7'(AddVMliO- 
164  5141 


AtUrd  WDtdfer'towcx'ii  'ni,  I&ni4(RV'watdi> 
tower '),  or  ['nS  (^.  pTtfi,  Is.  SB  13  (of  siege- tow  en),  and  a 
fourth  is  1^99,  MuTte,  wUdi  noitea  tbe  mranlnga  of  'ibrtran' 
and  'refuge'(PB.S7in5[4l,ctc);  see  DeL  on  Pa. 81 5  Ul- 
TOWN  in  EV  sometimes  corresponds  to  ( i }  fV,  ^tr 

(see  CiTY^^iX->  ni  'unwallcd  town'  (Dl  85  RVxv-  'country 
town ' ;  Estb.  9 19),  or  '  town  [RV  dty]  in  the  country ' 
I  S.  27  5  (n'^n  *1{  nrnta) ;  also  to  four  of  the  terms  [(aX 
(3).  Mi  (8)}  also  rendered  Yillaub  (g.v.y. 

TOWStOLESK  (rPAMMATeyc).  Acts  19  35.  See 
Ephssxis.  I  3. 

TK&CHONinS.  The  name  of  the  region  surround- 
ing   and    iacludiog   the    'Trachon,'   a  remarkable 
l-         volcanic  formation,  be|;iniung  about  35  m. 

I.  MMU  ^  Damascus,  and  40  m.  E.  of  tbe  Sea  of 
Galilee,  nieotioned  in  the  Bible  only  once,  Lk.  8 1 
'Irovpalat  Kal  T!fMx<MlTiSot  Xiipat),  as  part  of  the 
'tetrarchy'  of  Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the 
Great  (see  voL  2  coL  3033/,  3041  /.).  The  word 
itself  is  a  derivative  of  Tpix'^"'  ^be  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  '  rough '  and  rugged  areas,  formed  by  lava 
deposUs,  wbidi  are  characteristic  of  the  r^ion  S.  and 
E.  of  Damascus  (see  Fischer's  Map  trf  this  district  in 
ZDP  V 12  [i  889]  H..i,\  Strabo  ( xvl  2  so)  speaks  of  two 
'  hills '  called  Tpd^t^m  beyond  Damascus  {{nci^tutm. 
Jfa^i  StidXey^/terw  X^^T/NixuKn) :  the  more  remote 
and  easternmost  of  these  is  the  rugged  basaltic  area, 
bare  and  uninhabited,  now  called  Titlul  tj-§af&  ( '  the 
hilte  <A  stMw'),  55  m.  SE.  of  Damasctts:*  Ae  other 
is  the  nearer  and  better  known  '  Tncbonitis '  of  Philip, 
correspmding  to  the  modem  lajdah, 
refuge,  retreat),  so  called  because,  from  its  physical 
chapter,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  or  retreat,  where 
bandits  could  feel  themselves  sectuv,  or  which  could  be 
lield  \sf  a  small  body  of  defenders  against  even  a 
determined  invader.' 

Tbe  entire  region  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  was  once 
actively  volcanic,  and  the  SE.  comer  of  the  Leja  is 

_  TWflrln  contiguous  to  the  NW.  end  of  the 
Won  HoMritt  range — called  also  now,  from  its 
having  been  largely  colonised  by  Drtises 
migrating  from  Lebanon,  the  Jebel  ed-Drix — with  its 
many  conical  peaks  {Ps.6816/  [rs/]).  tbe  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes ;  and  it  is  to  the  streams  of  basaltic 
lava,  Knitted  in  particolar  by  tbe  Gkardrat  rAATi^ 
/fyal.  and  the  nei^bouring  TeU  Shf^On  (see  view  in 
Merrill,  15),  at  the  NW.  end  of  this  range,  that  the 
Leja  owes  its  origin.  In  shape,  the  Leja  resemUes 
roiighly  a  pear  ;  it  is  about  35  m.  long  from  N.  to  S. 
and  19  m.  broad  from  E,  to  W.  ;  and  it  embraces  an 
area  cf  some  350  sq.  m.  It  rises  to  a  bei^t  of  from 
30  to  40  ft.  above  the  surrounding  idain,  so  that  it 
looks  fixnn  a  distance  like  a  rocky  coast ;  its  sur&ce  is 
rugged,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  crevices  and 
fissures.  '  In  its  outline  or  edge  the  bed  is  far  from 
being  regular,  but  sends  out  at  a  multitude  of  points, 
black  promontories  of  rock  into  the  surrounding  plain. 
Hirot^h  this  rugged  shore  there  are  a  few  openings 
into  the  interior,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  impassable, 
and  roads  had  to  be  excavated  to  the  towns  situated 
within  it. '  The  appearance  0/  the  is  very  strange. 
'  Its  surface  is  black,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  sea 
when  it  is  in  motion  beneath. a  dark  cloudy  sky,  and 
when  the  waves  are  of  good  size,  but  without  any 
white  crests  of  foam.  But  this  sea  of  lava  is  motionless, 
and  its  great  waves  are  petrified.  In  the  inocess  aS 
coohng  the  lava  cracked,  and  la  some  cases  the  layers 
of  great  basalt  blocks  look  as  if  they  bad  been  prepared 
and  placed  where  they  are  byartifidal  means.    In  other 

1  See  Wetzstein,  HatifUH,  6ff.  \  Vatw.D^matemfltst/.', 
Burton  and  Draka,  Utuxflortd  Syriit  (1873I  1 307-950 ;  v. 
Oppenbeim,  Km*  iSUUbnttr  mmm  Ptn.  G*ir  {ttt9it,\*a9^ 

^  *  IiTiSS^o^^tisea  defended  it  lucc  awflilly  against  Ibialma 
Pasha,  mo  lost  90,000  nen  in  the  attempt  to  foice  it. 
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caiei,  the  hillocks  have  split  lengthwise,  or  sometimes 
boto  separate  portions  ;  and  thus  seams  have  been 
opened,  forming  great  fissures  and  chasms  which  can- 
not be  crossed.  Elsewhere  again  the  lava  bed  has  not 
been  broken  into  such  small  hlUodu,  but  has  more  the 
of  what  we  caQ  a  rolling  pratrk.  Thereare 
between  the  hillocks,  and  also  In  the  rolUi^  perts,  many 
intervab  of  soil,  free  from  stones,  which  are  of  surpris- 
ing fertility'  (Merrill,  £.  if  Jordan,  ii  /.).  The  soil  In 
these  depressions  is  still  cultivated  in  paiis,  and  affords 
pasture  for  Socks :  remains  of  ancient  vineyards  have 
also  been  found  in  them.  At  many  points  {ibid.  14) 
there  are  copious  springs,  though  not,  apparently 
(RindSeisch,  15),  in  the  interior.  Besides  the  seams 
and  fissures  that  have  been  spoken  of,  there  are  also 
many  caves,  which  have  been  occupied  as  dwelUngs. 
Bands  of  robbers  lurk  in  them  at  the  present  day  (cp 
how  Porter  was  attacked,  Damascus,^  373^).  Out- 
laws from  the  settled  portions  of  the  country  flee  hither, 
and  are  comparatively  safe.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dfimft 
(the  highest  point  in  the  Le|&)  '  so  rough  and  rugged  is 
the  conntiy,  so  deep  tite  gullies  and  ravines,  and  so 
lofty  the  overhanging  rock^  that  the  whole  is  a  lal^- 
rinth  which  none  but  the  Arabs  can  penetrate  '  (Porter, 
283).^ 

It  is  worthy  erf  note  how  closely  these  descriptions 
agree  with  Josephus.  He  says,  in  connection  with  the 
wider  given  by  Augnstus  (see  below,  §  4)  to  check  the 
depredations  the  IVachonites,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
do  this : — 

'  For  dicy  pona—d  nthhar  dtii  norMdi,  but  lived  together 
widt  tfc«r  caok  in  nbtnnuiMui  rmreats  ana  caves.  They  had 
however,  coaMructad  laiirvoiw  Ibr  water,  and  nanariea  fot 
oora,  and  being  inviabU  oould  long  refUt  a  fbe.  Theemrances 
to  the  esvis  aN  naitow  oven  for  petsoni  entering  one  at  a  time, 
wbllrt  widiln  they  an  incMdibly  iaree  and  made  ipacioiu.  The 
■ground  above  the  dwellii^  ii  not  high,  but  ai  it  were  a  plain. 
The  rocki  are  everywhere  nigged  and  difficult  to  find  a  way 
among,  eicept  when  a  guide  point*  out  the  pothi ;  for  even 
these  are  not  atrught,  but  have  many  windings '  {Attt.  sv.  10 1). 

But,  though  this  was  the  character  of  the  population 
of  the  L^a  in  Josephus'  time,  before  long  it  changed 
3.  CttlM  f\TI^         ^     *  altered,  and  cities 


«MUMtlML 


were  built,  the  remains  of  which  are  in 


many  cases  standing  to  the  (Kesent 
day.  "nrns  on  the  N. ,  Just  within  the  L^a,  we  have 
Burftk  (Porter, O  164  /.);  then  (going  southwards) 
on,  or  a  little  outside,  the  E.  edge,  es-Suwfirah 
(P.  169),  el-Hazm,  and  (inside  the  Lcja)  Sahr  (Heber- 
Percy,  31-39,  43/-  :  p-  32  'the  track  to  Sahr  winds 
amongst  the  fissures,  gaps,  holes,  and  waves  of  the 
lava,  that  now  extends  in  an  undulating  tubroken 
sheet  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  is  cradted  and  bndcen 
up  into  every  conceivable  form.  Even  the  semblance 
of  a  track  soon  faded  away'},  TXx  NTleh  (HP  47), 
and  Shuhbah,  between  the  Leja  and  J.  Hauran 
(P.  190^;  HP  59^);  on  the  S.,  Nejrin  and  Busr 
el-Harlri  {P.  266 JR);  on  the  SW.  Eira'  (P.  371; 
Merrill,  26^);  on  the  W.,  Kirftteh,  Mujeidel,  Khubab 
(Chabeb),  and  Kureim  (P.  379^;  M.  34-33);  on 
the  NW.,  Mismlyeh  (M.  i6-33,  with  Slustnuioa  of 
temple:  the  rains,  according  to  Porter,  384,  are 
3  m.  in  circuit,  and  contain  many  buildings  of  consider- 
able size  and  beauty);  ^d  in  the  heart  of  the  Leja, 
Dima  (or  Dlmet  el-'Alyfi,  Wetut.  35),  the  largest 
town  in  the  interior,  with  about  300  houses,  mostly  in 
good  f»eservation  (Burckh.  110).* 

Mismlyeh  (the  ancient  Pktna)  Is  interesting  on 
account  of  an  inscription  found  there  by  Burckhardt  in 
I810  {Travels  in  Syria,  1833,  p.  117;  also  Merrill, 
p.  ao,  and  Waddington,  No.  3534),  which  demonstrates 
the  identity  of  the  with  the  Trachon.  Julius 
Satuminus,  consular  legate  of  Syria,  under  Alex. 
Severus,  issues  a  puUic  notioe  informing  the  iahaUtants 

1  The  soil  of  ^aurfin  ffuitidt  the  Leja,  it  ihonld  ba  ramaricad, 
b  dnguUriy  ikh  and  fertDe  (cp  Bashan,  |  a)b 

'  Swfuitherthelittof  place*  in  HaorBnOBdudinc  the  LejiOh 
with  explanatory  nmarin  in  ZDPV,  1B89,  p.  vjtjffi 
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that,  there  bring  temporary  barracks  in  the  place,  tbef 
are  not  liable  to  have  soldiers  UUeted  upm  them ;  and 
the  inscription  begins  :  'lodXwt  "Sardp^wot  ^aunfslqa 
liilTpoKUfilf  Tov  Tpdxwot  x<^P"'-  "Two  other 
feifTpmcufUcu,  or  capital  cities,  of  the  Trachon  are  also 
known,  vii.  popexf^i  oow  Bureikeh  (^'add.  3396), 
and  Zorava,  now  Ezra'  (Wadd.  3480,  cp  3479). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  dtia 
are  peculiar  to  the  Leja.    The  entire  r^on,  includii^ 
the  slopes  of  the  J.  Haur&n,  and  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  L^a,  is  studded  with  deserted  towns  and  villages, 
testi^ring  to  a  once  flourishing  and  prosperous  civilisa- 
tion.    Thus  we  have  Hit,  HCyfit,  Buthendi,  Shuka 
(Shalf^,  ZoKxa^a),  E.  of  the  L^a :  Suleim,  IiUnawit, 
SI'  (with  an  inscription  on  a  statue  erected  to  Hmid 
^  Great:  Wadd.  3364),  'Ata,  Saw«dS,  ^fartn. 
'Ire,  Kureiyeh,  and  l^had,  with  its  great  castle  (see 
Salcah).  on  the  W.  and  SW.  slopes  of  J.  Ilatuin; 
the  important  city  and  fortress  of  BosrS,  30  m.  S.  of 
the  Leja,^  described  by  Porter  (173-189,  aooff..  2iS- 
339,  348^)  and  Merrill  (33-58) ;  Der'ftt  (see  Eoui) 
ao  m.  SW.  of  it ;  as  weU  as  many  other  i^m»  (Wet^ 
stein  says  there  are  300  on  the  E.  and  S.  skipcs  «f 
J.  I^aurSn  alone).    The  general  character  of  all  ibese 
deserted  places  is  the  same :   the  Lqa  supplied  the 
building  material ;  and  this  determined  the  style  of  the 
architecture.    The  dwellings  are  constructed  of  massive 
well-hewn  blocks  of  bhM:k  basaltic  biva,  with  heaiy 
doors  moving  oa  pivots,  outside  staircases,  galleriet, 
and  Foob,  all  of  the  same  material  (see  the  descriptioni 
just  quoted,  and  the  photographs  in  Heber- Percy, 
frontispiece,  41,  46,  61,  65,    69,  etc),    hianj  d 
these  cities  are  in  sudi  a  good  state  of  preservatioo  thai, 
as  WetEStein  observes  (49),  it  is  difficult  for  the 
traveller  not  to  believe  that  th^  are  Inhi^iiled,  and  lo 
expect,  as  be  walks  akmg  the  streets,  10  see  penaa 
moving  abotit  the  bouses.    The  ard^tecture  of  these 
deserted  sites  (which  include  lem[te,  thcatns,  aqiK- 
ducts,  reservoirs,  churches,  etc.)  is  of  the Gn£co-Sonan 
period,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that,  bttween  the  iiis 
and  the  seventh  century  A.  D. ,  they  were  the  borne  of  a 
thrivii^  and  wealthy  population. 

The  Targnnu  of  (>i)lfelot  and  Jonathan,  fblloxd  W  some 
modcnwfai  Porter,  Merrill,  aitd  Heber-Percy),  identic  Tnchoi 
with  the  region  of  Argob'  (Dt.  84  13^  1  K.  4 13^  Scc,ifiiiul 
thu  view,  Akqob  and  Bashah  (coL  4Q7X  above;  aboIMMfli 
DLS45,  and  '  Argob'  in  Hastings' 

Trachon,  or  the  Trachonitis,*  is  mentioned  frequeidir 
by  Josephus,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  predatoiy 
A  TTi  I  ,  practices  of  its  inhabitants.  Id  sj  b.'C 
7-  gjjg  Zenodorus,  a  bandit-chief,  held,  00 
payment  of  tribute  to  Clei^ntra,  the  former  domain  o( 
Lysanias  (see  coL  9841);  and  he,  to  tncitase  lu 
revenues,  so  encouraged  the  lawless  Trachoniles  n 
their  raids  upon  the  people  of  Damascus,  that  the  hitcr 
appealed  to  Vorrb,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  lay  iheir 
case  before  Augustus.  Augustus  sent  back  orden  that 
this  'robbers'  nest'  {\-gtrrfipiw\  should  be  destroyed; 
and  Varro  an»rdingly  made  an  expedition  afjaiost 
them.  Afterwards,  in  ordo-  moie  pennaaeiKly  u 
reduce  them  to  order,  Augustus  placed  the  counitj 
under  the  centred  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  with  ihe 
help  of  skilful  guides,  successfully  invaded  it,  and 
secured,  at  least  for  the  time,  '  peace  and  quietness  fcr 
the  nei^bouring  people'  {Ant.  xvilOi  cp  3:  own 
briefly,  B/i.  2O4).  The  Trachtmites,  however,  dis- 
satisfied  with  being  oUlged  to  '  tiQ.the  ground  and  li<e 
quietly,'  and  finding  also  that  it  rewarded  then-  labnn 
but  meagrely,  took  advantage  of  Herod's  ^isence  in 
Rome  (about  9  B.C)  to  revolt,  and  resumed  their  raids 
upon  the  more  fertile  territory  of  thdr  neighbomi 
Herod's  generals  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  than ;  but 
about  forty  of  the  robber-chiefa  escaped  into  'Afalua' 

1  Both  Eus.  (05  aeS  369  098)  and  the  TaJm.  (*ce  Sdmr^,'* 
1 353,  <>)  1 4a<}  spMk  of  Tiachea  aa  m  the  Mj^iboadwod  iri,  V 

bomeiing  on,  BofriL 
*  Josephus  aseabodi  tens. 
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TRACHONinS 

{i.e.  Nabatsea,  S.  of  ^laurta),  whence  they  raided  both 
Judsea  and  Coele-Syria.  Herod,  upon  his  return  to 
STria,  finding  himself  unable  to  reach  the  robbers 
themselves,  invaded  Trachon  and  slew  many  of  their 
relations  there,  in  retaUation  for  which  they  still  more 
harassed  and  piUaged  his  territory  {Ant.xn.9t).  In 
the  end,  Herod  threw  aooo  Idumaeans  into  Trachonitis 
{ii,  3),  and  placed  a  Babylonian  Jew  named  Zamaris, 
a  leader  of  mercenaries,  in  command  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  Zamaris  built  fortresses,  and  a  village  called 
Bathyra,  and  protected  the  Jews  coming  up  from 
Babylon  to  attend  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem  against  the 
Ttachooite  robbers.  The  consequence  was  that,  till  the 
end  of  Herod's  rdgn,  the  country  around  Trachonitis 
enjoyed  tranquillity  {Ant.  xvii.  2  i-a). 

Upon  Herod's  death,  his  son  Philip  (4  B.C.-34  A.D. ) 
received,  by  his  father's  will,  the  *  tetrarchy '  of 
Ganlanilis  (Jaulin),  Batansea  (the  'Bashan'  of  the 
OT),  TraeMonitu,  and  Aiiranitn  ('^aurSn'),  as  welt 
as  a  part  of  the  former  domain  of  Zenodorus  [Ant. 
xvii.81  11 4 :  cp  xvlii.  46  54  £/xL  63).  Under  Philip's 
just  and  gentle  rule  {Ant.  xviiL  46)  the  same  tranquillity 
was  no  doubt  maintained ;  for  Str^x),  writing  about 
-25  A.D.,  says  (xvi.  2io)  that  since  the  robber  bands 
under  Zenodorus  had  been  pat  down,  the  country  round 
had,  throng  the  good  government  oS  the  Romans,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  security  affwded  by  the  garrisons 
stationed  in  Syria,  suffered  far  less  from  the  raids  of 
the  barbarians.  After  Philip's  death  (34  A.D.),  as  he 
left  no  sons,  his  tetrarchy  was  attached  by  Tiberius  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (j4»/. xviii. 46).  In  37  a.d., 
however,  C^iigi'lp  bestowed  it  upon  Hnod  Agri[^  I. 
(^k/.  xviii.  6 10  end:  B/ii.96),  who  held  it — as  an 
inscription  commemorating  his  safe  return  from  Rome 
(41  A.  D. ),  found  at  el-Mushennef,  shows  (Wadd.  aait) — 
as  for  as  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Jebel  ed-DrOz.  The  rule 
of  Agrippa  seems  to  mark  the  banning  of  a  new 
stage  in  the  civilisation  of  the  entire  district :  Greek 
inscriptions  now  be^n  to  multiply,  and  we  have  many 
records  in  stone  of  the  building  of  public  edifices. 
Agrippa  I.  died  (Actsl233)  in  44  A.D.,  and,  as  his  son 
was  still  a  minor.  Trachon  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
were  administered  by  a  procurator  under  the  governor 
of  Syria.    From  53  to  xoo  the  old  tetrarchy  of  PhiUp 
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formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  11.  (Acts 
25i3^),  inscriptions  and  buildings  dating  from  whose 
reign  are  numerous  both  in  the  Leja  itself  and  m  other 
parts  of  Haur&n.*  The  most  important  step  in  the 
history  of  the  dvtlisatkm  of  this  entire  district,  however, 
was  taken  in  106,  when  Trajan  created  it  into  the  new 
provinceof  '  Arabia,' with  Bosrft  as  its  capitaL  Trajan's 
agent  in  accomplishing  this  was  Cornelius  Palnia, 
governor  of  Syria  from  104  to  108,  whose  work  in  bring- 
ing an  aqueduct  into  Kanata  (now  Kerak)  is  com- 
memorated in  an  inscription  f<»md  at  el-'Aflndi  (Wadd. 
3396-2297 ;  cp  3301,  3305).  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  pursue  the  history  further : 
it  may  therefore  sufHce  to  remark  generally  that  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Romans  b^n  almost  inmiediately  to 
make  itself  felt :  roads  and  aqueducts  were  constructed  ; 
during  the  second  and  third  centiuies  basilicas,  temples, 
theatres,  and  othor  buildings  rapidly  moltipjied ;  in- 
scriptions, sepulchral,  dedicatory,  ar^teetnral.  become 
more  abondant ;  and  a  new  and  unique  dviliudon, 
externally  Roman,  but  including  within  it  a  strange 
combination  of  Greek  and  Semitic  elements,  is  the 
result  (see  further  details  and  references  in  GASm.  HG 
624_^).  A  Roman  road,  it  may  be  added,  starting 
from  Damascus,  runs  through  the  Lqa,  passing 
Mismlyeh  in  the  N. ,  and  Bureikeb  in  the  S. ;  and  going 
on  to  Bosrft,  Philadelphia  (Rabbath  Ammon),  Moab, 
etc.  (cp  Rindfieisch,  34). 

Burckhftrdl J  u  cited  above,  5[^(Hauidii),  110^  (the  L^4; 
J.  G,  Wetstein,  Rtiie&eri^t  uSer  Haurum  «.  dfM  TracJtamem, 
i860  (epoch -RuUcuig),  ctpeaally  pp.  'S^l 


S.  Uterttlin.  Forter(=P,|3),^} 

Henill  (=  M,  I  3),  £.  e^/«n£i«,  and  Hebw- 


r  Vtirt  in  Damtucut  CI ; 
Memll  (=  M,  I  3},  o/Jorda* 
Pocy  (»HP,  A  VUit  to  SatkoM  and  Ar^ob,  1896, 


1898,  pb.  t-s8  (on  the  Leja,  \^/.  17  ^4  4>) ;  v.  Oppenheim, 
of.  cit.i tjjgi  (chaps.  S C oo TfuaSat  nnenUly ;  diap.  4 m  the 
DroMs).  The  standard  autbonty  on  the  areJultictttrt  cf  ^auiftn 
ii  de  vo^Oi'c  fine  work,  SyrU  Ctntralt,  Arehittetmr*  CMU 
et  Religuusm  d»  k  a.u  vitt  McU  (1867)^  containing  150  plates, 
with  cjmlanatory  dcKriptions  (though  tittle  relating  specilkally 
to  the  iLcJa) ;  tec  rfnan  briefly  GASm.  HG  6*9 ff. 

For  inicriptioat  (limn  Qaurtn  generalbr.  at  wdl  as  the  L^ia) 
see  the  works  dted  under  Bashan,  |  5 ;  snd  add  Bonon  and 
Drake,  ef.  eit.  S  yi^yn.  s.  B.  D, 


TBADE  AND  OOHHE&OE 
WITH  TRASS  SOUTES 

00NTERT8 

I.  General  Conditions  and  Progress  op  Trade  in  Western  Asia  down  to  iooo  b.c 


Introductory  (|  i)b 
Conditions  of  trade  in  W,  Asia  (S  a). 
Vanciici  of  soil  aad  fertility  (H  3-6)1 
DistributioR  of  atona  and  ntetals  n  A 
Great  empires  and  trade :  polidcu  effects 
(H  8-1 

II.  Trade  Routes  op  Western  ASIA 


No  trading  classes :  tribal  monopolies 
(H  »-t6j. 

Trade  of  w.  Asia  with  India  and  Europe 
Means  oi^camage  by  land  and  lea  (|  19), 


Natural  line*  of  traffic ;  Egypt  (1 98}. 
Nile  and  Red  Sea;  lDdiuOcean(iaA/>, 
Arabia  ^3iX 


Egypt  to  Syria  (S  3a). 
Cross-routes :  Desert  of  Tlh,Nmb  (|  33)^ 
M :  Padeaane  tfl  34- 


Main  and  croas  routea 

IIL  History  op  THade  in  Israel 

Periods  (1 41). 

Early  (raditiooa  (|  .  . 

Arrivalin  Pafesdoe;  tiadstuidar 'Judges'   Anmcans;  divided  kingdom  (| 
(11 £^htli  and  seventh  centuries  (|  53/^) 


1-27). 

Barter,  ttandardi  of  value  (|  30). 
Trade  and  Religion  (||  ai-a4)> 
Sjrrian  commerce  and  industry;  A  mams 
Lettwi  (H  BS-«7)- 


i  a8-4o). 
Northern  Syria  0  39}, 
Anyiia  and  Babsrlonia  (|  40X 


4r-ai). 

Eaify  monarchy ;  Saul  to  Solomon  (||  48-  Exile  and  Fenian  period  (H  55-69)1 
50).  Greek  period  (»  tytni. 

Roman  Period  <||  68-73% 
Anti^ter,  Herod,  ana  later  W  74-7B). 


BlbUography  (|  B4X 


In  NT  literature  {■!  7941% 
IV.  TERinNOLoGY  or  Trade  in  OT. 
General  features  (|  Sa).  Detailed  vocabulary  (|  83). 


BCaps :  Trade-routes — i.  Hither  Asia  (opp.  coL  5160),  ii.  Palestine  (opp.  coL  5164). 


When  Israel  settled  in  Palestine  they  came  into  touch 
with  lines  and  movements  of  commerce  which  had  been 
extant  throughout  Western  Asia  from  a  remote 
antiquity.     'Phe  economic  development  of  tlw  nation 

1.  btraditetorr.  "^P^  ^       ««loptioo  of 

'  culture— consisted  m  then-  gradual 
engagement  in  this  already  ancient,  elaborate,  and 
w(»1d-wide  system.    Many  of  its  consequences,  as  seen 
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in  Egypt  or  Bat^lonia,  repeat  themselves  in  Israel ; 
indeed  at  some  periods  tliey  are  the  only  evidence  we 

t  For  a  list  of  inscriptions  naming  Herodian  Icings,  see  Wadd. 
1365  tnd. 

S  See  also  the  map  of  If  aurfln  and  Jebel  ed-Drflx,  accompany* 
ing  Schumacher's  *Daa  lOdliche  Basan'  in  ZDPk'W  lii^} 
67-997.  In  both  these  maps,  however,  there  is  an  error  m  lat. 
and 


t. :  Damascus  is  placed  correctly ;  bat  by  a  Csult  in  the 
ation  the  whole  of  ^auiln  and  nnrDunding  parts  an 
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lum  of  the  preaence  of  comnwroe  ta  a.  fiutor  in  the 
national  life.  It  b,  therefore,  necoiary  to  renew  Ihe 
rise,  progress,  and  &shions  of  trade  in  W.  Asia — with 
its  relations  to  religion — down  till  the  end  of  the  second 
miUennium  b.  C. ,  or  just  as  Israelite  commeroe  began  to 
derclop. 

I.  TRADE  IN  WESTERN  ASIA 

From  the  most  remote  epochs  there  were  present 
throughout  W.  Asia  the  conditions  not  only  of  local 

3.  CondlUoni  ««*"8e.  but  also  of  a  wide  ioter- 
nttamAmT^  national  commerce,  viz.:  {a)  the 
p-eat  differences  of  soil,  fertility,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  products  (§§  3-6) ;  {i)  the  tinequal 
distribution  of  stones  and  metals  {%  7) :  (e)  the  rise,  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  region,  of  empires  of  vast  wealth 
and  culture!^  8-11);  (c/)  thespecialisationof  commerce 
tfif  particular  tribes  and  nations  {§§  ia-i6) ;  («)  the 
central  position  of  W.  Asia  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean — India  and  Europe  (g  17 /.) ; 
{/)  the  existence  of  natural  lines  of  traffic  both  by  land 
andb]rKa(M9-  »9J'-)'.  (f)  the  development  of  the 
meant  (rf  carriage  (g  19) ;  and  (A)  the  rise  of  common 
standards  of  value  (g  20).  To  our  survey  of  these  it  is 
neoessary  to  add  some  consideration  of  (t)  the  relation 
of  commerce  to  religion  (g§  31-24)  I  <^  ^  ^  sketch 
of  {i)  those  political  movements  which  50  powerfully 
influenced  the  trade  of  Syria  just  before  Israel  settled  in 
Palestine  35-97). 

{a)W.  Asia  is  unsurpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  its  extraordinary  contrasts  of  soil  and  fertility : 

9.  Sail  ..ni  between  the  Syrian  and  the  Arabian 
desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  river- 
valleys  and  deltas  of  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  with  the  garden  lands  of  Syria  and  S.  Arabia, 
on  the  other ;  whilst  most  of  the  ordinary  contrasts 
— between  sea-coast  and  '  Hinterland,'  lowlands  and 
highlands,  with  very  diffoent  temperatures  and  aoUs, 
pastoral  and  araUe  regions — were  also  present  through- 
out. All  these  formed  different  grades  and  necessities  of 
human  life,  between  which  the  currents  of  commerce 
were  as  inevitable  as  the  winds  which  pass  between 
spheres  of  differing  temperature  in  the  world's  atmo- 
sphere. The  various  populations  of  W.  Asia  were 
dependent  on  each  other  for  some  of  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  most  of  its  Ampler  comforts  and 
embellishments,  and  such  dependence  was  the  banning 
of  trade.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  either  the  amount  of  the  trade,  or  its  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men  at  so  early  a  period.  Had 
commerce  then  been  a  dominant  feature  of  human  life, 
we  should  have  found  more  traces  of  its  influence  on 
religion  than  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  (g  ai). 

The  dements  of  early  commerce  between  the  deserts 
and  the  fertile  lands  are  easily  determined  from  the 
4.  Bijinjiiiiia  ft*  conditions  of  to-day.    There  are  still 
nomads  who  live  for  months  or  even 
IHrnimtra.  (,„  ^^juj       flesh  {Palmer,  Desert 

^  tkt  Exodta).  varied  by  dates  from  the  oases  in  the 
centre  of  Arabia  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.,  paisim).  From 
the  earliest  times,  however,  the  need  of  cereal  foods 
must  have  drawn  the  Bedouins  into  commerce  with  the 
agricultural  populations ;  and  this  need  would  increase 
with  the  settlement  of  nomads  from  the  interior  of 
Ar.tbia  on  the  borders  of  fertility.  From  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egjrpt  the  nomads  «*ould  seek 
grain,  Iruit  (t.g.t  almonds),  cloth,  oil,  and  (aiW  iu 
invention)  pottery,^  with  (in  course  alt  time)  weapons.' 

shifted  unduly  S.  »nd  W.,  so  that  Bn^rft  is  3a*  30' s  N.,  and  36" 
36|'  E.,  instead  of,  u  il  ought  to  b«,  32*  33!'  N.  and  36*  3a' E. 
(see  MNDPV,  1890,  pp.  i»-i4).  This  error  has  been  correcied 
in  Fischer's  Htttulkirtt  wut  Pal,  iSqo,  and  also  in  the  map 
in  ih«  preacnt  anici*  (which  is  bftsed  upon  the  throe  maps 
named). 

*  As  they  do  now  from  Gaza  and  Damascus, 
S  To  the  early  K^j-piians  the  nomads  were  the  people  of  the 
boomerang.    But  the  iiory  «f  Senubyt  prov««  that  during  the 
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In  exchange  they  would  give  dates.^  curdled  milk, 
wool,  occasionally  cattle,  honey,  salt,  alkali  (obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Kilu  and  other  plants),*  '  Mecca 
balsam '  (Balsam),  and  other  medicinal  herts.  Com- 
merce between  Syria  and  B^pt  included  oil,  mastic 
(Balm),  wool,  etc.  (Egypt,  g  8),  and  (later)  Syrian 
manufactures ;  whilst  traffic  between  Babylonia  and 
Egypt  was  frequent  even  in  pre-historic  times  {ii. 
g  43).  Trade  in  SALT  (f.v. )  was  not  only  local — as 
from  the  salt-pans  N.  of  Pehinura,  in  el-JOf,  and  else- 
where, or  from  the  depodts  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ; — probably  also  rock-salt  was  exported  to  a  distance 
as  to-day  :  e.g. ,  from  W.  Kaseem  in  Aralna  (Palgrave, 
Centr.  and  E.  Arab.  180  [ed.  1883]). 

The  most  isolated  of  the  fertile  lands  of  W.  Asia  lies 
on  the  S.  of  Arabia  under  the  monsoon  rains.  Arabia 

ABMfaT^  south  )  has  ever  been  famous  for 
oouinry.  futility,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Minsean  and  Sabeean  civilisation  (below,  g  14).  Its 
chief  repute,  howe\'er,  was  for  frantuiQcense  (see  F'XANK- 
INCENSE,  where  its  late  appearance  in  the  OT  is  noted, 
and  its  probably  earlier  use  in  Egypt).  Emtan  *  sa]-3 
this  was  common  under  the  Old  Empire.  Sprmger 
calls  the  Incraise-ootmtry  'the  heart  (tf  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient  world'  [Gtog.  Alt.  Arab.  299).  Theodore 
Bent  {Ninefeen/A  Cent. ,  OcL  1695,  pp.  595^)  describes 
'the  actual  libaniferous  country,'  Dhofar,  as  'perhaps 
not  now  much  bigger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and 
'  probably  in  ancient  days  not  much  more  extensive^' 
It  lies  on  the  coast  some  Boo  m.  NE.  from  Aden, 
about  half-way  to  Muscat,  gooo  cwt,  of  the  gum  are 
exported  annually  to  Bombay.  Other  prxlucts  are 
cocoanuts  and  coooanut  fibre  (not  yet  identified  under 
any  ancient  Semitic  name),  tayirh,  ghee,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Pasturage  is  rich.  Dales  and  weapons 
are  imported.  Tbm  is  a  fine  harbour,  perhaps 
Moscha  of  the  Ptrifba  (g  3a),  and  nnnwrom  Satnein 
remains.  Camels  ore  the  animals  used  for  canying 
purposes ;  hrases  are  unknown.  Cp  Sephar.  On 
another  incense  country  see  g  8. 

At  times  primitive  commerce  in  the  necessaries  of 
life  must  have  been  enhanced  by  local  famines,  tbou^ 
in  the  less  settled  conditions  of  early  history  these  wouU 
result  not  so  much  in  increased  trade  as  in  migiatioDS 
of  tribes.  Such  migrations,  however,  would  also  sdrau- 
late  trade  tqr  communicating  across  the  regioQ  a  better 
knowledge  of  its  remoter  parts,  as  well  as  fiimiliari^ 
with  the  various  routes  thither.  We  shall  see  that  most 
of  the  great  trading  tribes  bad  been  immigrants  to  the 
districts  which  became  the  centres  of  their  flouristuDg 
commerce. 

The  early  distribution  of  woodland  in  W.  Asia  is 
uncertain  ;  bat  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  as  well  as  frcon 
A.  DiatrllmtfaB      wooded  districts  of  Palestitte,  not 

^^^h«^  *° treeless  desert  borders,  bat 
^^^^  also  to  Babylonia,  there  was  alwa>-$ 
some  traffic  in  timber.  Cedar  was  brou^t  from  '  Ihe 
West  ■  to  Babylonia  in  the  reigns  of  Sargon  I.  and 
Gudea  (4th  mill. ),  and  rafts  of  other  woods  must  hare 
descended  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.*   Round  the 

Middle  Empire  the  Egy^ian  weaponsmitbs  carried  thrir  goods 
on  assei  among  the  Asiatic  Donads:  WHH,  At.  k.  Ewr. 

I,  n.  a. 

1  StiU  imported  from  Arabian  oases  to  Baghdad,  Psiii— 11 1, 
and  Yemen  (Palgrave,  Centr.  aitd  Etut.  Arabia  led.  iHsL 
41,  IM,  364):  from  OBsea  in  Turkish  Arabia  to  Bustnie. 

See  Consular  Report  on  Trade  and  Conmerce  of  the  Pcrsiaii 
Gulf  in  iQot  by  Lt.-Cal.  Kembalt.  Fordcr  (H'Uk  tk*  Araii  at 
Ttttt  and  Town,  119  [looap  describes  caravans  from  Haoran 
to  Kaf  taking  wheat  and  barley  to  be  hartercd  for  nit  and  datch 
He  reports  among  the  industries  of  tbe_J6f  saddle-bags,  cainels, 
abbas  and  other  clothing ;  cp  145 ;  imports— coffea,  cowing 
utensils,  clothinK  from  Damascus,  etc. 

3  Cp  ZDFV  2089  present  expon  of  alkali  from  steppes  S. 
of  ^auran  to  the  soap  factories  of  Nsblus. 

"  Lift  in  Arte.  Kg.  (fx.  by  Tirard  ;  1804),  p.  507. 

*  E.g.,  under  Ur-ninS  of  Lagash  {Barylonia,  f  44):  cp 
Radau,  Ewfy  Bmbf.  HitL  [1900J,  and  Howonta,  Emg.  Hitt. 
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Persian  Gulf  there  is  said  to  be  no  timber  for  ship- 
buildiag.  For  the  period  between  the  Old  and  the 
Middle  Empire  to  Egypt  see  Erman,  «f.  cU.  453. 

{b)  The  distribution  of  nsefiil  stones  and  metals 
through  W.  Asia  b  now  tolerably  clear.  The  marble 
7  Of  RtATLM  alabaster  found  in  early  Babylonian 
utd  wtrt:«i«  deposits  came  from  the  Assyrian  hills, 
anamstaiB.  diorite  from  Arabia  (Babylonia, 
|§  18,  3i).*  The  basalt  of  l^aurftn  must  always,  as 
to-day.  have  been  used  for  millstones  for  all  Syria. 
Egypt  was  without  copper,  which  it  brought  from  Sinai 
and  the  Lebooons  (Copper).  Gudea  imported  copper 
from  KimaS  in  N.  Arabia  (Hommd  in  Hastings'  BD 
Ins;  q)  Gen.l0i3.  and  see  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.Vlm). 
Cyprus  was  a  later  source ;  on  bronxe  see  below,  §  17. 
Iron,  copper,  and  lead  were  found  in  the  bills  W.  of 
Nineveh  (see  Assyria,  $  6),  and  iron  in  parts  of  Syria 
and  Central  and  S.  AraUa  (Doogbty,  Ar.  Dts. ).  Iron, 
however,  except  in  Bal^nia,  does  not  appear  till  the 
close  of  our  period  (see  Iron).  There  was  a  little  gold 
in  the  desert  E.  of  Egypt  and  in  Nutria  (see  Egypt,  §  50) ; 
but  its  chief  sources  were  in  Aralna,  on  the  E.  of  Sinai, 
and  on  the  far  S.  coast'  (see  Gold,  Ophih).  Silver, 
which  was  rare  in  Egjrpt  tilt  1600  B.C. ,  came  from  Asia 
(Egypt,  §  38).  Precious  stones  (turquoises,  etc.)  were 
found  in  Snai.  Cp  Stones.  The  love  of  <»iianiait  is 
one  of  the  earliest  motives  to  barter  among  primitive 
peoples,  and  we  may  asstune  that  traffic  In  metals  and 
Jewels  had  begun  in  W.  Asia  even  before  the  rise  of 
the  great  civilisations  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

(c)  It  is,  however,  in  the  growth  and  organisation  of 
these  great  civilisations  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
-  w|m  irmati  powerful      the  &ctora  of  ancient 

jwMplrfth     WMnmerct    Trade  always  advances  by 


leaps  and  bounds  where  two  great 


states  &ioe  each  other  (cp  the  sudden  increase  between 
the  Hittites  and  Egypt  after  thnr  treaty  in  the  reign  dL 
Ramses  11.  [Erman,  537]). 

By  the  end  of  the  fifUi  millennium  B.C,  both  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt  possessed  a  developed  civilisation,  for 
the  growth  of  which  we  must  assume  many  centuries 
if  not  some  millennia  (see  Babylonia,  %  46) ;  both  had 
dabonue  systems  of  writing,  always  a  proirf  of  and  a 
help  to  commerce.  That  between  them  there  were 
close  communications,  is  proved  by  the  strong  Baby> 
Ionian  elements  in  pre-historic  ^yptian  culture  (see 
Egypt,  \  43).  The  rapid  rise  of  their  wealth,  doubtless 
largely  due  to  discoveries  <£  new  sources  of  the  preoous 
metals,  must  have  increased  trade  throughout  W.  Asia, 
and  complicated  it  bejrond  previous  conditions.  The 
monument  (discovered  at  Susaby  De  Morgan)  of  Monii- 
tu-irba,  ruler  of  Kii  (4th  mill  B.C.),  records  his  pur- 
chase of  lands,  grain,  wool,  oil,  copper,  asses,  and  slaves, 
which  were  paid  for  in  silver ;  and  among  the  officials 
maitioned  are  'a mariner,'  'scribe,'  'surveyors,'  'miller,' 
'jewidler,'  and  'merchant'  {Damker^.*  Thegrowth  of 
wealth  hastens  the  demand,  not  tmly  for  articles  of 
luxury,  but  also  for  better  qmlities  of  food-stufb.  For 
example,  both  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  valley  produce 
dates  ;  but  if  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Arabian 
oases,  including  Sinai,  produced  a  special  quality  of 
dates,*  these  would  be  imported  into  Egypt  and  ^by- 
lonia  then  as  now  (see  above,  |  4,  third  note).  The 
records  of  the  kings  of  LagaS  (BABYuaiiA,  {  44)  rqiort 

Stv.  IT 7.  For  Gudea's  importi  na  PSBA  11,  RP9i  ^nff; 
and  Rogen'  Hitt.  l37«^ 

1  The  diorite  of  Gudea  and  Ur-baa  was  brought  from  Magan 
on  t?i«  NE.  coast  of  Aralna  (AnuBnd,  RP^  S 19  n,  takes  it  to  be 
SinoO:  but  Me  note  tofiw'-  rfAA  AmlTait  foranothCTioarca 

9  BurtoD,  LMd  0/  MuHmm.  «  CI1.86,  ipealu  of  'gold  of 
D1*V|'  which  GloMT  (Sk&Mt,  S  $47)  Identifiea  with  el-Farwani 
mentioned  by  Hamdlni ;  cp  Sprenger,  Alt.  Ar»i.  49^3.  Gudea 
brotight  gcM-diut  from  NW.  Arabia  and  Khikh  SB.  of  Medina 
(Hommeiin  Haxtingi'  BD  Ins;  Eur.  HUt.  i^«l^l7s3I)b 

S  Howonh,  Eng.  Hui.  RnAli\ ff. 

*  The  fine  dates  of  eU^^aia  (E.  ArabU)  are  still  exporMd— to 
Moral,  Bombay  and  Zaadbar,  Palgr.  Cnui.  mU  B.  Armi,,  ad. 
1883,  pp.  364,  3S3. 
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the  building  of  stordiouses  beside  the  temples,  and  the 
construction  of  canals. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  came  the  expansion  and 
consolidation  of  empire.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
decide  whether  obfects  of  foreign  origin  found  in  early 
Egyptian  or  Batqrionian  remains  were  fruits  of  conquest 
(spoil  or  tribute),  or  of  trade,  though  probably  they  are 
mostly  due  to  trade ;  even  whoe  the  records  boast  of 
tribute  this  is  really  the  fruit  of  barter.^  Even  if  any 
of  the  early  expeditions  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  were 
for  conquest  (which  is  very  doid)tful ;  see  note),  they 
found  their  motives  in  a  previous  trade;  and  they 
would  open  up  routes  and  increase  commerce.  The 
expeditions  of  Saigon  I.  and  Gudea  to  '  the  west '  for 
timber,  and  to  Arabia  for  stone  and  metal  (above  §  6/ ) 
were  repeated  by  other  monarchs  (see  Babylonia  ,  §15*); 
and  the  various  conquests  of,  and  immigrations  into, 
Babylonia  by  fresh  tribes  must  have  powerfully  developed 
trade.  To  the  NE.  lay  Elam,  a  seat  of  culture  1^  the 
fourth  millennium  B.C.,  with  avenues  of  traffic  into 
central  and  eastern  Asia  ;  and  Klam  overran  Baby- 
lonia. Again,  the  Canaanite  supremacy  synchronised 
with  a  growth  of  commerce  especially  under  ^am- 
murftbi  (see  Babylonia,  §  54';  though  there  was  an 
increase  of  trade  preceding  this,  at  Ur,  §  50  *) ;  while  the 
rapid  subjection  of  the  Canaanite  dynasty  to  a  KaSiite 
is  proof  of  the  luxury  consequent  on  commerce  tmder 
the  former  power.  From  Egypt  expeditions  were  sent 
in  the  earliest  times  to  secure  the  copper  and  ttu'quoise 
mines  of  Sinai — e.g.,  Dyn.  III.,  Zoser  (Egypt,  §  44); 
Dyn.IV.,Snefru(i){§45:  about 3oooB.C. ;  butacc.  toFL 
Petrie,  3998-3969  B.C.),  and  Ifafa  (Petrie,  //tst,  ^ 
Bgypt,  I43);  Dyii.Vl.,  Pepyl.  ■  the  founder  of  Memph^ 
proper'  (Egypt,  g  47).  There  were  also  early  expedi- 
tions to  Nubia  for  p4d,  to  the  Sudan,  the  W.  oases, 
and  above  all  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Punt — either 
Somali-landt  or  the  coast  between  Suakim  and  Mas- 
sowah).'  Erman  (op.  cit.  507)  mentions  the  picttueof 
a  native  of  Punt  as  early  as  ^ufu  (D3rn.  IV. ) ;  but  the 
'  earliest  recorded  expedition  to  Punt '  was  under  Assa, 
DyiL  V.  (Egypt,  S  48,  Fl,  Petrie,  100);  Pepy  I. 
(Dyn.  VI.)  sent  to  the  Sudftn  and  fivther  (ECStpt, 
g  47);  S'an^-ka-r^  {^^y^  ^1-)  by  Koptos,  KosCr,  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  Punt ;  and  several  kings  of  Dyn.  XII., 
the  Amenemha'ts  and  Usertesens,  to  Nutna,  the  Sud&n, 
and  PunL  Under  this  dynasty  (3800  FL  Petrie, 
atoo  WMM)  trade  flourished  exceedingly.  The  Hyksos 
migration  and  conquest  i4  Egypt  must  have  developed 
her  Asiatic  commerce ;  but  this,  especially  with  Sjrria, 
reached  its  height  after  the  conquests  of  the  New 
Empire.  For  lists  of  the  many  Syrian  products  intro> 
duced,  see  WMM,  As,  u.  Eur,  (chaps.  1,  etc),  and 
Erman  (516^),  who  renuvks :  '  we  almost  feel  inclined 
to  maintain  that  really  there  was  scarcely  anything 


t  See  the  Instance  i^ven  by  Ennan,  51: 
Dtir  el  Bahtri  (Eg.  Kxpl.  Fund),  Pt-  III.,  11. 


and  cp  Naville, 

  _  _     .  .    .   ,  II.  ReleirinKto 

the  some  expedition  to  Punt,  W.  E.  Cmm  fHaatings'  DB 
1  eoaS)  ULVS :  Queen  ^a'depran  '  fleet  had,  like  tu  predaceneri 
fran dMCthdynaitronwaid^ii^lyaGanmarcialo^ject.'  So, 
too,  Budge,  Hitt,  ^  Eg,  (i9(»X  ^m44*5*>  Sumhriy  in 
Babyknla  under  Gnoea,  iriio  acocvding  to  Hommel  (Hasttnfs' 
DB\ 335^  (Bd  not  conquer  the  distant  rei^oas,  but  by  treaties 
tecored  passage  fbt  his  caravans  with  their  pcodncts. 

a  £n<anna-luina  L  of  Lagai  imported  cedar  'from  the 
moan  tain ' ;  Radau,  7s. 

S  See  abo  U  W.  King,  tMtm  and  Inter.  »f  fJammrnr^Oi 
niomt  B.C,  seoo,  L,  Introd.  and  Text,  iiL,  Tramlation;  and 
G.  Magal  ^Die  Briele  H.'s  an  Sin>litinnam'  in  BtUr.  &  Aufr. 
4  43«/R  with  notes  by  F.  Delltnch  483^ 

*<jra  dw  atvoniaHe  poaitioa  of  Ur  for  comnerc^  ea  the 
Euphntesi  near  the  w.  Rummein  firiildi  connected  It  irith 
Cential  AnU^  and  with  a  road  to  Snal,  sea  Rogen,  HiMt.  of 
BA  mmd  Au.  1 371^ 

■  So  NaviUe  (Dt^tlBtOmH,  Pt.  III.  ti ;  Eg.  Expl.  Fund^ 
who  says  that  in  any  case  Punt  lay  N.  of  the  Stiaiti  of  B«b-el- 
Manden :  '  not  a  definite  tenitory,'  but  a  vague  geoscsphioil 
definition.  Some  inclode  under  the  name  boA  tidesofth*  Red 
Sea.  '  The  re^on  whidi  prodnoes  ftanUnocos*  b  sitnated  in 
the  pnjecting  parts  of  Etbopia  and  Ues  inland  (/,#.,  from  Adalls 
on  the  Red  Sea)  bat  is  waKhed  by  the  ocean  on  the  other  aide ' : 
CoBDias,  CkHtt.  Tapf.  Bk.  11,  KT  by  H'CrindIc,  51- 
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which  the  Egyptians  of  this  period  did  not  import  from 
Syria.'  Syrian  slaves  were  a  cmstant  subject  (rf  traffic 
(Erraan,  517 /.  WMM,  As.  u.  £ur.).  The  New 
Empire  also  opened  up  Nubia,  and  elaborated  the 
trade  with  Punt,  and  that  with  Cyprus  (see  Egypt, 
IS  S3~^i)-  trade  of  Ramses  III.  with  Beets  on 

the  Mediierraneao  and  Red  Sea  see  the  Harris  Papyrus 
(end)  and  the  summary  in  Budge,  Jiis/.  ^^^.6159^ 

Froax  the  third  millennium  there  is  evidence  Of  a 
nqnlBCXvice  of  despatches  into  Asia(WMM,  Aj.  u.  Eur. 


S.8«nTltj 


I  / ) ;  the  r^ulatioo  of  imports  by  the 


^T~~*,'  Egyptian  government;  the  making  of 
roads  ;  and  the  supply  of  desert  routes — 
«.^. ,  that  between  Koptos  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
(below,  §  ag }— with  water  {by  MentUiotep,  Dyn.  XI. 
[Erman.  506]).'  It  was  easy  and  safe  for  even  in- 
dividuals to  travel  to  tribes  as  for  as  Edom  and  the 
'ArSbah :  witness  the  tale  of  Se-nuhjrt,  which,  whether 
historical  or  not  (see  Egypt,  col.  1337}.  must  have 
been  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  travel'  In  short,  by  the  third  millennium  travel 
must  have  been  frequent  and  tolerably  secure  (of  course 
with  intemiptions)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Sudan  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  commercial 
activity  and  wealth  of  £bibylonia  in  at  least  the  second 
half  of  that  millennium,  can  hardly  have  foiled  to  create 
similar  conditions  for  much  of  the  rest  of  W.  Asia.  Cp 
S  36,  end. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  all  this  pro- 
duced, even  for  intnvals,  anything  like  a  parallel  to 
what  prevails  in  modem  times,  or  even  to  what  was 
achieved  under  the  Roman  Empin.  The  roads  of 
W.  Asia  were  never  so  secure  as  under  the  Pax 
Romana,  nor  were  they  so  well  laid  down.  In  the 
period  with  which  we  deal  there  were  frequent  inter- 
regna ;  the  nomads  of  Arabia  often  burst  the  frontiers 
of  civilisation ;  and  even  in  peaceful  times  the  well- 
developed  hal»ts  of  traffic  cannot  have  produced  such 
order  or  sense  of  safety  as  we  find  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  influence  of  the  great 
empires  on  commerce,  three  other  phenomena  require 
10  Trade  ,T>il  '°  ^  noticed.  One  is  the  effect  of  the 
'  ntditlBBl  exigencies  of  commerce  in  the  transfer 
of  political  power  within  the  empires 
from  one  site  to  another,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  capitals.  Of  this  both  Egypt  and 
Babylonia  furnish  instances.  The  centre  of  govern- 
ment in  E^ypt  came  down  the  Nile,  from  positions 
commanding  the  highways  to  the  S.  and  the  Red  Sea,  to 
Memphis'  at  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  where  great  trade- 
routes  converge  from  all  quarters.  We  find  a  similar 
case  under  the  New  Emphv,  when  the  increase  of  trade 
on  the  Syrian  frontier  drew,  for  a  time,  the  omtre  of 
the  political  power  from  Thebes  into  the  Eastern  Delta.' 
On  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  same  causes  worked 
in  an  opponte  direction — upstream.  The  central  posi- 
tion of  Ur  with  regard  to  commerce  is  well  known ; 
bow  elaborate  that  commerce  was  is  proved  by  the 
titles  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur,  and  the  number  of 
contract  tablets  from  thor  time.'  The  transference  of 
power  from  the  lower  Babylonian  cities  to  Babylon 
itself  and  the  independence  of  that  great  centre  from 
about  3400  B.C.,  was  probably  assist^  by  commercial 
infiuences,  for  Bat^lon  proved  its  fitness  as  a  centre  for 
trade  by  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  its  commerce 
and  wealth,  in  spite  of  frequoit  poUdca)  disasters,  for 

1  Abo  'it  is  probable  that  Seti  I.  caused  a  teries  of  water 
stations  to  be  established  from  the  Nile  to  Berenice'  (GudKe, 
tfRbto);  and  Ramies  III.  built  a  fortified  well  between  Mt. 
Casiiu  and  Raphia  (Jbid.  ija) ;  on  Ramus  IV.  ibid.  iSt. 

'  Under  Dyn.  xil ;  cp  '  Travels  of  an  Egyptian '  under  Dyn. 
xix.,  XX.    ET  in  RP  S  loa^ 

'  Under  Menes,  45oaor  4000  s.C,  and  his  succesaon:  Egvpt, 
H  44.  47:  Hbhphis,    See  also  FL  Pecrie,  HE,  vol  L 

*  Cp  Krmon,  516. 

*  Cp  for  remoioa  Rogers,  HitL  0/ Bmb,  mud  At^,  1 377. 
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nearly  aooo  years  (cp  Is.  47);  and  it  is  posahle  that 
some  memory  of  the  dty's  early  fome  as  a  gatherii^ 

place  for  men  of  all  tongues  may  lie  behind  the  Hebrew 
story  of  the  founding  of  Babel  (Gen.  11).  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  how  much  more  advan- 
tageously Babylon  lies  for  the  trade  through  ELsm  into 
Persia,  than  do  the  dttes  which  preceded  her  in  power. 
The  rise  of  Assyria  was  doubtless  aided  by  her  com- 
mand, closer  than  that  of  Babylon,  over  the  lines  of 
trade  to  the  W.;  the  transference  of  the  Assyrian 
capital  from  AHur  to  Calah  and  Nineveh  was,  in  fact, 
one  from  a  less  to  a  more  suitable  centre  for  commerce, 
both  with  N.  and  W.  These  are  but  insUnces,  which 
will  doubtless  be  multiplied  as  our  knowledge  ci  ancient 
history  is  increased. 

Another  phenomenon  to  be  noted  In  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Great  Empires — we  shall  find  some- 
11  HereanariM  •  '^'^S  analogous  in  Israel — is  the 
nml  tndaro.  '  ^^'^^''S*  of  native  militia,  proper  to 
nyai  nmaezB.  agricultural  conditions  of  life,  for  a 
mercenary  soldiery,  which  generally  followed  a  great 
increase  in  trade.  The  soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ejnpirc 
in  Egypt  were  such  a  militia ;  but  after  the  great 
growth  of  trade,  especially  with  Asia  under  the 
dynasties  of  the  New  Empire,  the  Egyptian  armies 
were  mainly  composed  of  mercenaries  (Erman,  542). 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Egypt  under  Psaraettk. 
It  happened  also  in  ^l^lonia  imder  Aiur-bani-pal  and 
\  ebuchadreuar. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  initiative  of  the 
great  commercial  expeditions  from  Babylonia  and  from 
Egypt  is  recorded  on  the  monuments  as  due  not  to 
private  enterprise,  but  to  the  reigning  monarch.*  This 
is  no  pretence  of  royal  arrogance  or  of  the  court  scribe's 
flattery.  Wtf  see  the  same  motive  at  vork  in  the 
great  explorations  and  commercial  expeditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

{d)  The  eoriiest  sodeties  of  men  did  not  contain  a 
speefad  class  or  profession  of  traders;  formers  and 
la,  Vjk  tr^JU,^  manafacturers  exchanged  their  own 
Mlisni^  goods.  In  the  story  of  Se-nuhyt  the 
weaponsmith  himself  carries  his  goods 
to  the  Asiatic  nomads.  As  we  shall  see  (§  31),  trade  did 
not  exercise  any  influence  on  the  Ctxroative  period  of  the 
religions  of  W.  Asia ;  a  proof  that  it  was  not  then 
spedalised  as  a  separate  vocation.  There  is  no  mention 
of  trade  in  the  proverbs  of  Ptah-botep  (from  the  4th 
mill. ),  and  when  they  appeared  in  Egypt  '  sailns, 
merchants,  and  interpreters  of  foreign  origin  were 
despised'  (EGYPT,  §  31);  that  is  to  say,  the  special 
class  was  a  late  and  a  foreign  upstart  in  that  dviiisatioiL 

The  rise  of  inteniatlcmal  coounerQe,  however,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  deserts  whidi  separated 

,_  ,p.y.  the  centres  of  civilisation  fovouied — in 
place  of  the  growth  of  spedal  class«  of 
«^  traders  within  those  centres — the  gradual 
absorption  of  whole  tribes  outside  them  in  the  business 
of  trade  and  the  carriage  of  goods.  Espedally  was  this 
the  case  with  certain  Arabian  nomads,  whose  fomitiarity 
with  the  desert  and  possession  at  the  means  of  crosnng 
it,  furnished  them  with  the  price  (in  their  trading  services) 
for  purchasing  the  products  of  dvilisation.  Thus,  in  the 
OT,  some  of  the  earliest  names  for  traders  are  tribal : 
Ishmaelite  (Gen.  37  35  37  /  39 1, — ail  J),  Midianite  (the 
parallel  £  passages;  Gen.  8738036),  and  (later)  Canaan- 
ite,  of  lAach  the  Snt  two  were  Arabian  and  the  last  the 
inhabitants  of  that  land  which  is  well  described  as  the 
'bridge'  between  Egypt  and  Nfesopotamio.  This 
evidence  is  confirmed  the  Egyptian  records.  Pan 
of  the  contempt  of  the  Egyptians  for  traders  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  traders  being  foreigners.  The  Beni- 
Hasan  paintings  represent  thirty-seven  Asiatics  fr(»n 
the  desert,  traders  from  near  Sinai  (see  Egypt,  §  50 ; 

I  SmOarhr  the  letters  of  Hamrantabi  (above,  1 8  n.)  show 
how  that  kug  peraonally  superintends  tbe  mttrmU  trade  of 
Babylonia. 
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WMM,  j4s.  ».  £ur.  36).  So,  too,  Ijanau  the  leader 
of  the  expeditioo  to  Puot  ander  S'ao^-k&-rfi'  of  the 
elevrath  dynasty  (Egypt,  §  48}  ^>petirs  to  have  a  Semitic 
name  (cp,  however,  Ertnan,  506).  Thus,  by  the  third 
millennium  &c.,  the  Semites  from  their  central  position 
between  the  two  most  ancient  civilisations,  their  com- 
mand of  the  lines  of  oonimunica.tion,  and  their  frequent 
mirations,  had  developed  those  habits  of  trading  which 
distinguish  them  to  the  present  day.^  Among  the 
Semites,  affiu,  there  were  especially  four  fiunilies  which 
concentrated  the  racial  adaptableness  and  tenacity  upon 
commerce,  and,  not  content  with  the  share  in  that 
which  their  central  positions  brought  to  them,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  and  oi^anisation  of  many  lines 
of  traffic,  till  they  developed,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them 
at  least,  a  wider  comniercial  influence  than  the  world 
ever  saw  till  the  most  recent  epodL  These  were  the 
Miweans,  the  Anuiueans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Nabatseans,  of  whom  the  first  three  had  b^n  to 
develop  tbdr  coimoerce  within  our  period — the  Mineeans 
and  the  Aramaeans  by  land,  the  Phcenicians  by  sea- 
It  is  only  upon  indirect  and  somewhat  precarious 
evidence  {summarised  by  Weber,  AraUm  vor  Islam. 
lA.  mr~—  ^^J'-)*  to  the  Miniean  kingdom 
a  date  is  assigned  so  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  second  miUenniura  B.  c.  The  centre  of  the 
Minsean  power  lay  in  the  S.  part  of  Arabia — not  in  the 
incense- bearing  regions  of  Katabdn  and  ^adramSt 
(above,  §  5),  though  it  commanded  these,  and  by  its 
hold  on  the  central  Arat»an  routes  (below,  %  31)  and  its 
colony  in  Mu^rfin  or  Musri  {i,t.,  Mtdtan)  and  north- 
«-anls  (MlZBAtM,  §  3)'  possessed  the  Arabian  land 
traffic,  and  sent  its  caravans  Ma'in  and  Petra  to 
Gaza.  The  capital  was  Kamawu,  the  Kama  of 
Eratosthenes,*  in  immediate  connection  with  the  ports 
of  the  S.  coast  Thm  Minsean  trade  extended  at  least 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Levant.    But  see  §  17. 

After  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (Asah,  Ahahaic 
LANGtiAGE ;  cp  Phcenicia,  §  7)  it  is  only  necessary  to 
IB  AraniMna.  ''yt^*     ^second  mitlennium  B.C. 

.  Armmaua.  ^  ^  AramsEans  succeeding  the 
Hittites  in  a  country  on  the  upper  Euphrates  which  is 
the  meeting-ground  of  many  trade-routes — from  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Babylonia  (below,  §  39/ ). 
They  gradually  extended  over  N.  Syria,  a  land  more 
.  suited  for  trade  than  for  agriculture  or  industries,'  and 
embraced  Damascus,  the  prindpal  Syrian  '  harbour, '  a 
depot  of  the  Aratrian  Desert  {Hist.  Geogr.  643  / ).  The 
earliest  notices  reveal  Aramaeans  as  nomads,  periia[» 
traders,  in  Mesopotamia ;  in  Syria  the  small  states  they 
founded  round  cities  were  such  as  those  founded  by  other 
trading  peoples.  The  strongest  proof  of  their  commerce 
is  the  g^ual  sfHead  oS  their  dialect  till  it  became  the 
Hngua  fmua  of  W.  Asia.  In  Babylonia  it  was  sptdcen 
in  daily  life  from  the  elemth  to  the  ninth  century 
(Wi.  VJfli^r  VorderasitHS,  11);  by  the  tenth  it  had 

t  The  Syrians  depicted  on  tlie  tomb  of  I^ui,  about  1400  B.C. 
(lee  Budf  e  HE  4 144^  are  traders.  Cp  Slnibo  xvL  4  33  on  the 
commercial  qualities  of  the  Arabs. 

■  None  of  the  S.  Arabian,  so-called  Himyaritic,  inscriptions 
arc  dated  before  second  century  b.c.  Foi  a  detailed  argument 
against  the  high  antiquity  claimed  fcH"  the  Minxan  kingdom,  see 
Budge,  HE  6,  Preface,  xviff.  Hii  conclusion  i»  that  Gloser's 
Inscr.  belongs  to  the  time  of  Cunbytes  and  that  'the 
Minxan  kinzdom  cannot  be  shown  to  ba  older  ihaa  the  nsth 
century  B.C.,  p.  xxii. 

>  The  strong  reasoning  of  Budge  (,HE  Oxvi  against 
Winckler's  frequent  identification  of  the  biblical  \Uzraim  with 
the  Arabian  Mu}r  is  not  ooncluuve  against  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  For  if,  as  senenilly  admitted,  Ghascat  of  Glaser's 
Inscr.  10B3  be  Gaza,  the  Minsean  canvani  from  S.  Arabia  would 
scarcely  pass  through  Egypt  to  Gaa,  or  through  Gaa  to  Egypt 

gotwithstandin^  Sudgrs  note  on  p.  xxii).  The  mention  of 
aza^  therefore,  is,  so  far,  evidence  m  favour  of  a  N.  Arat»an 
Mufn.  Cp  also  SiMEOK,  1 6.  EveniftheMufriofthe  Aisyrian 
and  Minxan  inscriptions  be  proved  to  be  Egypt,  this  only  means 
an  extension  of  die  Mintean  trade. 

*  Or  Karnana :  Strabo  (xvi.  4  a)  who  mention*  besides  the 
Sabceans  at  M  ariaba,  the  Kattahanians  at  Tamna,  the  ChatramO- 
titai  at  Sabata. 
s  M'Curdy,  HiU.  Propk.  Men.  1 155. 
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taken  the  pkuw  which  Bafayloiian  hdd  in  W.  Asia  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  was  used  as  fiur  as  ^ypt  as  a  com- 
mercial tongue  (WMM,  As,  ».  Eur.  334).  How  liHig 
and  how  fax  this  commercial  supremacy  erf  the  language 
lasted  is  proved  by  inscriptions  in  Teima  and  Nabateean 
towns  up  to  100  a.d.  It  was  the  Arameean  trade,  from 
the.  Tigris  to  the  Levant,  which  formed  the  temptation 
to  the  Assyrian  campaigns  in  the  ninth  and  following 
centuries  (below,  §  ja).    Cp  Syria,  S§  16  ff. 

The  commcrdal  ^nence  t&  the  Phoenidara  af^ieais 
to  have  risen  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 

le.  PhanleUiu.  A™!!*^:  ^  «»f'y  it  i*  im- 
iv.  *riT"i-nniiT  possible  to  say.    The  absence  of  all 

reflection  of  trade  not  only  from  the  names  of  their 
earliest  cities — these  may  I^ve  been  named  before  the 
Hioenician  occupaticMi ' — but  also  from  all  except  pre- 
sumably late  stnUa  of  their  religion*  (see  bdow,  %  aa), 
is  significant  The  ccMnddence  between  a  great  influx 
of  Canaanite  population  and  religion  into  Babylonia 
(about  3500  B.C. ),  and  the  rise  of  a  '  Canaanite '  dynasty 
there,  with  a  great  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  is 
interesting  as  indicative  of  a  racial  capacity  for  trade. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  assign  the  rise  of  the 
conmerce  of  the  Hicsnidans  to  a  period  nibieqtient  to 
thdr  arrival  on  the  coast  between  Lebanon  and  the 
Levant,  somewhere  in  the  third  millennium  B.C,  and 
therrfbre  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  international 
commerce  in  W.  Asia ;  and  we  may  trace  it  to  the 
central  position  of  that  coast,  to  the  mines  and  forests  of 
the  ndghbourtiood,  and  to  the  greater  fadUty  fw  traffic 
bj  sea  than  by  land,  between  the  various  I^cenldan 
settlements.  Probably  the  Phoenicians  did  not  invent 
ships  as  the  Greeks  were  led  to  suppose  from  their  subse- 
quent supremacy  in  navigation  ;  for  the  first  boats  must 
have  been  invented  by  a  people  with  long  slow  rivers. 
But  the  Phcenicians,  with  their  towns  near  to  large 
forests  and  disposed  within  a  day's  sail  of  each  other  OQ 
a  coast  full  of  obstacles  for  land  traffic,  roust  have  been 
ear^  forced  to  the  iminOTement  of  the  means  of  naviga- 
tion ;  irtiilst  the  hara^ing  land  inarch  across  the  desert 
to  Egjrpt  must  have  led  to  a  speedy  extension  of  that 
navigation  to  the  Egyptian  delta.  So  great  an  adventure, 
if  it  did  not  produce,  amply  proves  the  existence  of, 
those  qualities  of  hardihood  and  enterprise,  which  were 
to  lift  nuenida  to  the  command  of  the  world's  trade. 
The  less  adventurous  Egyptians,*  who  had  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  histoiy  reached  Punt  by  their  own 
merdiants,  had  left  the  trade  through  Nnlda  to  negroes 
(Erman,  498};*  and  now  might  be  easily  tempted 
to  resign  a  commerce  which  they  disliked  (g  13)  to  the 
peaceful  invaders  of  the  Delta.  The  process  may  have 
been  hastened  during  the  Hyksos  supremacy.  In  any 
case,  from  the  begioning  of  the  second  millennium  b.c. 
the  trade  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  in  Pbcenidon 
hands.  In  the  fifteenth  centtuy,  according  to  the 
Amama  Letters  they  had  fleets  of  merchant  diips,  and 
a  fresco  in  a  Theban  tomb  depicts  them  as  importers 
of  goods  from  Asia  (Btidge,  ^£4163) 

(r)  The  ancient  trade  of  W.  Asia,  however,  was  not 
confined  within  that  r^on.    W.  Asia  lies  between  the 
17  Faralsn  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean ; 

to^Lds-iri^  both  of  which,  the  one  by  its  r^lar  wmds 
the  other  by  iu  islands,  offer  easy  access 
to  sources  of  wealth  beyond  them.  In 
the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Gredc  epodis  of  trade  both 
seas  were  regularly  navigated,  and  tlie  far  East  tinited 
with  the  far  West  (§§  63,  71). 

1  Sid<x),  usually  understood  aa  '  Fishertown '  (but  see  Phcb- 
MiciA,  S  13) ;  Tyre  rock ;  Beyrout  =  springs,  etc.  Contrast 
the  I^itistine  Aukelon  and  the  Canaanite  Kiriath«epher,  the 
former  of  which  certainly,  and  the  latter  possibly,  has  a  cotn- 
mercial  origin. 

■  The  chief  Pbeenioan  gods  do  not  diSer  from  those  of  other 

Canaanites. 

>  Cp  the  commercial  superiority  of  Syrians  at  the  present  day 
to  Kgyiiiians. 
<  Cp  inscription  of  Pepy  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 
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Whether  in  the  period  we  are  ooir  treating  then  was 
alreadra  tnule  India  is  a  qnestioatowluch  we  can 
get  only  probotHlities  in  answer.    It  was  quite  possiUe. 

UmAtMAm  of  the  Erythnean  S««  >  (lit  Christian  cent.)  ]*yt 
down  tin  line  of  a  coutiiur  voyage  alang  the  S.  of  Arabia,  acrow 
the  mouth  of  the  Persian  CuU,  and  so  (in  the  direction  oopoeite  to 
that  taken  by  Nearchus,  the  adniinl  of  Alexander)  to  liie  Indus, 
and  thence  down  the  Malahar  cobM.  It  adds  (|  39X  however, 
that  a  nwedier,  though  more  dangeroiu,  voyage  may  he  made  by 
thoM  who  set  out  to  sea  from  Arabia  with  the  Monsoons  (jitri 
TMi'  IvSucMr  te.  Jno^wr^  These  winds  blow  «cro*i  die  Indian 
Ocean  from  tbc  S  W.  from  April  to  October,  from  the  NB.  from 
October  to  April,  and  nnk*  um  voyage  powible  for  tla  even 
of  a  primitive  type. 

By  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  if  not  long  before,  there 
was  in  India,  a  developed  and  tn-ganised  trade ;  great 
ships  were  already  buUt,  and  bmg  aea-voyagea  nnder- 
talwn.  From  the  very  earliest  times  merchants  had 
been  hdd  in  high  reiMite  (Lassen,  /nd.  AlterthumskunJt, 
2573576579)-  The  island  of  Sokotra  has  a  Sanscrit 
name  {ii.  580).  The  Babylonian  Nimrod  epic  reflects 
a  journey  through  Arabia  to  Sabsea ;  and  Sokotra  has 
been  suggested  as  the  island  which  was  its  goal  ( Hommel, 
Hastings'  DB\*tia),  On  the  idieb  of  Deir-el-Baljri, 
Punt  is  pictured  as  a  place  of  barter  where  sevoal 
nationalities  meet  and  deal  with  the  ]£gyptians  in  difTer- 
ent  sorts  of  goods.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  possible 
that  Indian  trader?  met  those  of  W.  Asia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ports  of  S.  Aratua  dining  our 
period.  Webo*  indeed  {Ami.  vor  Islam,  33;  cpas) 
calls  the  Minseana  the  intermediaries  of  thelndiao  as  wdl 
astrf'  theS.  Arabian  trade,  and  dates  the  origin  of  this 
trade  before  1300  aa  (mwe  than  a  millennium  before 
the  later  Ptolemies).  But  see  §  14.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  Indian  faces  or  goods  are  found  pictured  on  the  rdicfs 
of  E)eir-el-Bahri(NaviIle,  op,  cii.iaff.  and  the  correspond- 
ing pUtes),  nor  have  any  Indian  products  been  discovered 
in  Egyptian  remains.  As  for  Babylonia,  the  earliest 
Snnwfian  deposits  ( Babyuwia,  §  18)  cont^  both  ivory 
ornaments  and  bronze.  The  ivory  may  have  been 
taken  from  dephants  whidi  were  extant  on  the  Euphrates 
till  towards  the  close  of  our  era.  *  But  for  the  tin ,  needed 
to  make  the  bronse,  no  source  is  known  at  that  time 
save  India,'  and  some  have  derived  the  Phoenician  name 
for  the  metal  from  the  Sanscrit'  Tliis,  however,  is  a 
precarious  ground  on  which  to  found  a  condusitMi  with 
r^azdtoioearlyanqxwh;  for  reasons  fisr  the  opposite 
view — that  there  was  no  sea-trade  between  W.  Asbi  and 
India  till  the  seventh  century  B.C. — see  India  and 
Ophik,  I  a;  cp  also  Sprenger,  Alt.  Geog.  Arab,,  §3  51- 
60,  139.  We  must  not  forget  the  possibility  of  land- 
trade  between  Bah^onia  and  India  through  Ebun  and 
Persia.* 

As  for  the  tnule  itf  W.  Ana  with  Eun^  in  thb  era, 
tint  is  much  less  problematienL    Cyprus,  vhidi  lies  in 
ia  iinuv  ''K''*  ^      Syrian  coast  (HG,  fp.  as  135), 
ViroS^        reached  by  some  of  the  earliest  Baby- 
^^^^  Ionian  monarchs ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the 
second  millennium  rc.  was  in  frequent  commtmication 
both  with  E^pt  and  with  Syria  (Budge,  HE  4 167/ ) ; 
and  Cyprus  can  hardly  ever  have  beeo  out  of  touch 
with  the  islands  to  the  W.    Evidenoe  of  an  extremely 
eariy  knowledge  of  Etirope  in  ^ypt  is  pren  in  WMM, 
At.  u.  Bmr.  ch.  28." 

t  IltpivAMt  T^c  '^fntfuf  Om>>dtrvifi,  AnommxiL  bat  attri- 
buted to  an  author  named  'A^puwot.  Givgr.  Grwd  Mtrnm  by 
C  Mflller,  ed.  Paris,  1S83,  vol.  i.  157  ff.,  cpp.  xcv. 

'  Thotmes  III.  killed  elephanu  on  the  Euphrates ;  Naville, 
^eit.  ij;  Budge,  /f£4404B, 

t  The  islands  of  the  Peruan  Gulf  were  viriCed  by  Babylonians 
at  a  very  early  period ;  and  thence  the  coasting  (1)  voyage  to 
litdia  was  not  difficult. 

*  GOU,  Dit  VfrttkmMgt  im  DitmtU  tUt  WtltkaitdtU,  109 
ff.  This  is  not  certain;  cp  O.  Schiader,  HatuUbgttckickU, 
etc.,  71,  quoted  by  Goti. 

B  For  imports  and  exports  of  W.  Asiatic  trade  with  India  in 
Roman  times  see  Ptriptmt  (of  Erythraean  Sea),  (|  49,  56. 

*  According  to  the  American  explorers  of  Nippur  (Peters. 
Ififfmr,  S  131/C)  some  evidenoe  of  trade  with  Greece  (Eubtaa) 
was  fiaond  in  remains  of  the  fonrtMntb  century  B.C.;  9  Bodge, 
i/£*imj:  177. 
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(/)  For  the  natural  lines  of  traffic  and  tFufe'^ogte^ 
see  bdow.  Part  II.  of  this  article  38-40). 

{g)  The  various  means  of  carriage  in  the  ukmh 
world  having  been  for  the  most  part  dealt  wiih  ebc 

la  Maana  treatment  hew  may  be  briet 

of  aaTTiaffe.  Porterage,  the  employment  of  bomaa 
beii^  for  the  carriage  of  bardeni  both 
for  building  purposes  and  for  trade  (as  we  find  it  aill  is 
Central  Africa),  was  common  in  early  Egypt  according 
to  the  monoments.  It  was  not  altogether  con£ud  to 
local  traffic  Under  one  of  the  Ameneinha'ti  |iniddle 
of  38th  cent,  according  to  Fl.  Petrie  ;  but  2100  accord- 
ing to  W.  M.  Mtlller)  300  men  with  only  50  animals 
were  employed  for  carrying  stone  through  the  dacit> 
From  the  earliest  times,  bowew,  the  ass  and  the  bullKk 
were  in  common  use,  and  (espedally  the  ass}  corai- 
tuted  the  principal  means  of  conveyance.  The  ass  ks 
empk^ed  for  distant  desert  joum^ings ;  cp  the  Beoi- 
Hasan  pictures  (under  the  islh  dyiL  ).  The  camd  m 
apparently  imbied  and  unused  even  to  a  late  date  m 
Egypt,  but  most  have  appeared  early  in  Arabia.  The 
horse  and  the  mule  came  mtich  later;  the  horse  iks  tQ 
the  time  of  the  Hyksos  and  then,  for  king,  ool^  far 
fighting  and  himting ;  the  mule  from  Pontus  dm  & 
towards  1000  B.C.  (see  Ass,  Camel,  Hokse.  Miie, 
Cattle,  g  8 ;  Babtlonia,  §  5 ;  Egypt.  8  9I.  Tie 
carrying  pover  of  these  animals  was  increased  brthe 
invention  of  pack-saddles,  open  litters  (alreadjr  dnniig 
the  4th  dyn. ).  sldf^  or  draw-boards,  and  cuts— fes: 
with  solid,  and  then  with  spoked,  irtwds.  A  kamn 
chariot  with  horses  appears  in  the  Izdubar  legod 
(Tab.  6)  about  aooo  B.C.  Still  less,  however,  tteu  al 
the  present  day,  were  the  wheeled  vehicles  sniced  for 
distant  carriage,  which  was  mainly  perfbtmed  an  the 
backs  of  animals  (Chakiot,  |  a).  There  were  ptio.- 
cally  no  international  roads  fbr  carriagBi  till  the  Pom 
Empire.  Carriage  by  water  arose  first  in  tioAer 
rafts  or  constructions  of  reed  coated  with  binracs, 
on  rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates  (Babylon',  { 6; 
early  l^ends).  From  these  developed  rowing  and 
sailing  boats,  with  which  venttues  were  made  tboogli 
liver-mouths  into  the  sea ;  and  so  arose  coasting  voj^ 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Levant,  and  the  RedSealSBtrL 
By  the  time  of  Thutmaaia  I.  (about  1560  LCiaod 
Qiieai  9a*tSepsut  (Egtft,  §  53)  the  E;gypdaiis  lad 
developed  elaborate  ships  wUi  oars,  riggiog.  and  »b 
for  the  Punt  voyages  (cp  Ship).  The  ships  ^dus|i8t)i) 
djmasty  were  not  mere  fighting  galleys ;  the?  were  trais- 
ports  carrying  considerable  cargoes  (NavUle,  Temfk  ^ 
Dtir  el  Bahari,  3,  with  plates). 

{k)  Early  trade  connsted  of  barter,  in  whkji  mins 
commimities  or  states  of  cnltme  em^anged  nea*- 
„  2^^.  saiiesar  embeOishmenls  of  Bfe.*  Vbea 
wSnit    '  *  ««pwi«  dvaiaation  met  an  ioferiw  * 
paid  for  solkl  goods,  as  ^  the  present  ciaj. 
with  gaudy  trinkets  and  ornaments,  as  far  instance 
the  E^gyptians  in  thear  commerce  with  the  vnffo  and 
other  tribes  whom  they  met  in  Ptut'  (Naville,  tf.  aL\. 
Gradually,  however,  there  arose  commoa  ojeasmes  cf 
value:  e.g.,  cattle,  slaves,  or  metals,  espcoally  Oe 
precious  metals.'   As  among  other  eaiiy  races*  oru- 

1  For  porterage  in  Babytonia,  cp  a  letter  of  t^unmnX 
BtUr.  a.  AtgniSl»tig,  4  474, 

■  In  the  East  Mrtcr  has  always  survived  aloopidc^- 
developed  systems  <i  money  and  finance.  Cp  undrr  CiairrKi, 
Btitr.  a.  Attjr.  4  499,  |  ^  Palgrave  iCtmtml  amd  £■  AfA 
ed.  18S3,  pw  368)  found  barter  more  coomco  'dutufMst 
Arabia  .  .  .  among  the  villagers,  and  even  the  paom  lonr 
men,  than  potdtasB.' 

S  Foe  an  account  o(  curious  nwtbods  of  baiter  in  thp  renn 
in  Greek  times,  cp  Comas  Iodic.  Ckrui.  Ttttgr.,  Bk.  IL.  EI 
by  M'Crindle.  5»- 

*  la  the  4th  mill,  nlver  was  used  as  cunency  in  Bibfion 
Cp  above,  I  B,  OB  Hanii^B-irtia.   In  the  tine  of 
both  barter  arid  moiNy  were  cnast;     )i>>  kiWfsaaxc-fJi 
fifthnote.    For  electron  in  Egjpt  and nlver  see  Barrel F> 
and  a.  a,  coL  laaa. 

■  BabdoQ,  IM  OrUbut  <U  U  Mmmmkx  V.  W.  tsSt, 
Tkt Bo»i.  ^MwdimM»na,  Pt. IL apeda^r ■AV' ^ 
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ments  ajid  the  mateiial  for  ornament  displaced  the  usefol 
metals  and  other  cominodities  as  the  &vourite  media 
of  exchange  and  standards  of  value.  In  aid  of  this, 
there  was  not  only  the  common  and  universal  passion 
for  ornament,  but  also  its  convenience  for  hoarding,^ 
the  family's  wealth  being  most  easily  'saved'  in  the 
form  of  its  women's  miaments,  even  after  money 
proper  came  into  existence ;  and  in  W.  Ana  the 
process  would  be  further  hastened  by  the  prevailing 
custom  of  purchasing  a  wife,  for  an  instance  of  which 
in  Israel,  cp  Gen.  24,  and  see  below,  g  43.  These 
primitive  'moneys,'  however,  were  not  always  actually 
given  in  exchange  for  goods ;  but  the  value  of  the 
goods  exchanged  was  reckoned  in  terms  of  them.  For 
this  usage  in  the  case  of  copper  wire'  see  Erman 
(494^),  and  later  of  silver  and  gold,  Egypt,  §  38. 
Stamped  wdghta  of  the  preckma  metals  were  in  early 
use  in  Babylonia ;  but  money  proper  af^iears  io  W. 
Asia  first  in  the  Persian  period.  For  fiirther  details 
see  Money,  and  the  articles  and  bo<^  quoted  there. 

{i)  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  questions  ariung 
in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  W.  Asia  during 

91.  TradA  ami  early  period  is  that  of  its  relations 
liwaSm^  *"  rdigioo.  So  fiv  Bs  is  known  to  the 
™  present  writer  there  exists  no  adequate 
treatment  of  this,  nor  even  a  full  apfveciation  of  its 
significance.  The  hint  has  already  been  given  (§§  19,  16} 
that  trade  appears  to  have  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
human  mind  during  the  formative  period  of  the  different 
religions.  In  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  or  among  the 
Syrian  and  other  Sonites,  there  were  gods  who  refiected 
or  sympathised  with  every  other  human  activiqr.  The 
memory  of  the  various  peojdes  went  back  to  divine 
or  semi-divine  kings,  lawgivers,  physicians,  teachers, 
hunters,  and  fishers  (Phcenicia,  §  la),  artisans  (cp  the 
Egyptian  Ptah  and  the  attfibution  6f  the  invention 
of  pottery  and  metal -working  to  various  gods),  and 
muadans.  But.  except  for  certain  isolated  and  ap- 
parently late  instances,  to  be  noted  presently  ({  sa),  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  god  or  hero  who  was  a  trader. 
This  cannot  have  been  due  to  dislike  of  trading  habits, 
such  as  prevailed  in  Egyptian  society  (§  13) ;  for  the 
want  was  not  confined  to  E^ypt ;  nor  was  it  due  to  any 
of  the  moral  objections  to  trade,  which  are  so  common 
in  modem  times.  There  is  only  one  explanation :  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  religions  of  W.  Asia, 
commerce  was  not  yet  specialised  as  a  separate  vocation* 
(§  la).  Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  its  want  of 
religioaa  Influence  at  an  early  pedod  is  found  among 
the  nioenicians.  Their  most  ancient  deities  were  pracd- 
-        cally  identical  with  those  of  the  general 

p.   '  I  ,     Canaanite  stock  ( Pietschmann,  GacA.  tier 

S»Bt  '9**)-    ^^^^     ^*  Hioenidans 

took  to  the  sea  they  Invoked  for  their  new 
occapadon  the  Messing  trf'  their  acctistoaied  deities,  and 

principally  of  the  various  local  forms  of 'Aitart.  The 
other  divine  beings,  who  appear  connected  with 
Phcenician  ships,  and  in  later  times  were  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  navigation,  the  Kabin,  were  of 
secondary  rank  in  the  Phmnidan  pantheon,  and  bad 
been  ori^nally  connected  with  the  mining  and  working 
of  metals  {/i.  188,  190  ;  but  see  Phcbnicia,  g  11,  col. 
3774,  with  footnote).  The  legends  which  attribute 
dittant  travels  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles  and  divers  gods 
are  of  late  origin  (FHetsch.  191).  The  only  other 
possible  instance  of  a  trading  Canaanite  ddty  is  that 
concealed  under  the  ambiguous  name  -aoo  (Ph(ENICIA, 
I  IS,  IssACHAK,  f§  3,  6).  ISmilarly  in  Egypt  the 
expeditions  to  Pont  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were 
commended  to  the  patronage  of  Amon  of  Thebes,  vi^o 

J  CarlDe,  e^.  eiV. 

3  As  in  C^labftr  and  othw  parts  of  Afiica,  probMbly  for 
ORHunent ;  Otrlile,  e*.  eit.  340^ 

>  For  an  tllostration  of  the  wry  oppotit*  take  Boddhimi, 
which  'was  a  merchant  re1i[i<m  par  cxcdknce ;  thsre  are  finr 
pamblea  or  binh-ttories  in  which  a  BnddliiBt  meidisnt  docs 
not  figure ' ;  JRAS,  tgn,  p.  397. 
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gave  the  conquest  and  tribute  {i.t.,  as  we  have  seen* 
1 8  n.  3,  the  trade)  of  that  distant  land  to  his  own  people, 
and  was  thanked  by  them  for  help  in  the  exploration 
and  opening  up  of  roads  (Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  pL 
iii.  14,  'We  may  assume  that  other  nations  of 

W.  Asia  when  they  took  to  trade  also  dedicated  it  each 
to  their  own  tribal  deity.    But  once  this  was  done,  the 
reaction  upon  their  conceptions  of  their  deity  must  have 
9S  ftaaAfeton  ^         mcai  considerable 

ofbciSe  ^^"^  th«  transtwroation  of  the 
an  nllffloB.  Pr'™****  religions.  The  ddty,  wigin- 
ounugion.  id«itified  with  purely 

local  phenomena(^CENiciA,  |  11),  must,  when  carried 
abroad  by  his  people,  have  expanded  in  their  belief  to  an 
identification  with  the  principal  cosmic  forces,  especially 
those  of  the  sea  and  the  heavens.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  to  trade  that  the  rdigions  of  W.  Asia  partly  owe  the 
association  (rf  their  gods  with  the  stars — always  the 
guides  of  iraveUers — as  well  as  their  identification  with 
Uie  natural  farces,  or  even  with  the  gods,  of  distant 
lands.  1  But  besides  thus  enhancing  the  power  of  native 
deities,  the  foreign  trade  of  their  worshippers  brought 
back  tlM  cults  of  other  gods.  Hiis  b  very  evident  in 
Egypt  A  number  of  instances  are  given  hf  Erman. 
Usertesen  III.  (Dyn>  xii. )  dedicated  a  tem[He  on  the 
S.  frontier  to  the  Nubian  god,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  to  Qnum  the  figyptian  (500) ;  Besa,  honoured 
by  the  New  Empire  '  as  a  protecting  genius,'  probably 
owed  '  bis  introduction  to  Elgypt  to  this  (incense)  trade ' 
{514);  and  consequent  upon  thegreat  increaseof  Asiatic 
commerce  under  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  a  number  of  Syrian  divinities  were  admitted  to 
the  Egyptian  pantheon  (517).  Similarly  there  was  an 
export  of  the  gods  of  W,  Asia  to  Europe  by  Cyprus : 
'  merchants  of  Citium  thought  the  cult  of  their  goddess 
with  them  to  Athens'  (Phcenicia,  §  it),  and  the  general 
influence  of  Phoenician  traders  on  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  Greece  is  notorious.    Again,  gatherings 

24.  SaiutaariM  1°       *^  ^  *^ 

and  mairfwLL  always  been  convenient  for  trade 
ana  marxaH.  — ^  we  see  even  in  mediteval  and 
modem  times.  Stated  and  fiunous  markets  grew  about 
the  sanctuaries  of  W.  Asia  and  festivals  became  fairs. 
Where  trade,  as  in  N.  Syria  and  Arabia,  had  to  pass 
through  many  tribal  territories,  treaties  were  necessary 
and  were  accompanied  by  religious  rites  at  border  (or 
other)  sanctuaries,  at  which  it  would  be  natural  to  ex. 
change  goods.  In  our  period  and  that  which  followed 
it,  Babylon,  Carchemish,  Bethel,  Sinai  (perhaps),  Mecca, 
and  various  Egyptian  towns  are  instances.'  Exchanges 
were  effected  under  religious  direction ;  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaries  to  prescribe 
forms,  and  fea  to  the  temple  were  chatted.'  The 
nqiervision  by  priests  of  Bal^lonian  commerce  is  evident 
from  a  nnilt^uds  of  contract  tablets  ;*  and  the  rise  of 
priestly  families  and  castes  to  kingly  power,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  was  made  possiUe  by  the 
wealth  which  accrued  to  them  from  their  direction  of 
commerce 

Before  we  proceed  to  Israelite  commerce  one  other 
study  is  necessary.  We  have  seen  that  during  the 
a.  I.  New  Empire  and  especially  under  the 
'*  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  there 
was  a  great  increase  of  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Syrian  products  and  manufactures  played  a 
very  important  part  (above,  §  8).  We  are  now  to 
examine  the  details  of  this,  ba[q>ening  as  it  did  on  the 
eveoflarael'ssettlenientin  Palestine.  The  fint  evidence 

1  For  M  ideiuUcatfc»  of  ^at^  with  the  deity  of  tbe  Wi 
or  incense  of  Punt,  nee  Naville,  efi,  eit.  ao. 
>  For  another,  cp  Issachak,  fa;  Db  S8  ta 
S  WRS,  Xtl  Sem.  441. 

*  Delicxsch  in  a  note  to  No,  18  of  Nagel's  translation  ol 

i 
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is  found  in  the  records  of  Tbatmosis  HI.  {^503-1^9).^ 
Coats  of  mail  do  not  appear  in  bis  reign  till  he  takes 
300  Irom  the  Canaanites  at  the  sack  of  Megiddo.  The 
.Syrian  chariots  are  the  finer,  and  generally  Syrian 
artisans  appear  more  skilful  and  artistic  than  those  of 
Egypt.  LdTge  Dwnbers  <tf  them  are  transported  lo 
E^ypt  In  the  same  reign  there  are  records  of  importa- 
tions of  grain  into  Egypt ;  these  cannot  all  have  been 
tribute  (above,  §  8  n.  3);  also  of  oil,  wine,  honey, 
dates,  incense,  limber  for  masts  and  beams,  and  cattle. 

It  is  in  the  period  after  Thutmosis  111.,  however,  that 
we  obtain  our  fullest  evidence  of  the  commoxial  condi- 
aa.  °^  Syria  before  Israd  entoed  it.  The 

f  Amnma  Letters  (1400  onwards)  reveal, 

^^^^  if  no  mcve  than  the  cuneiform  script 
In  which  they  are  written,  the  already  prolonged  and 
close  commercial  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and 
£^pt  across  Syria.  Their  contents  are  still  more  sig- 
nificant.* The  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  propose 
an  exchange  of  the  products  of  their  lands.  Gold  is 
sent  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  '  painted  wood,'  golden 
and  wooden  images,  and  oil  From  Babylonia  to  Egypt 
come  manufactured  gold,  imcious  stones,  lapis  lazuli, 
enamel,  skins,  wooden  chariots,  horses,  and  slaves. 
Some  of  these,  of  course,  pass  as  presents  between  the 
kings :  bqt  that  they  are  also  articles  of  commerce  is 
proved  by  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  Bat^lonian  kings 
that  his  merchants  {dam-garu,  dam-Maru  or  tamltaru  : 
cp  Del.  Ajs.  H  WB,  Aram,  taggdr,  whence  Arab,  idgir, 
ff^^r)  had  been  plundered  in  the  toritories  of  the 
Pharaoh.  Letters  from  Alalia,  either  Cyprus  (Winckler) 
or  the  exueme  N.  of  the  Syrian  coast  (Petrie,  WMM), 
tell  of  the  exp(»lation  from  that  country  of  copper, 
Ivxnue,  ivory,  ship-fumiture,  and  horses  to  Egypt,  and 
the  re^pt  oS  silver,  oil,  and  oxen.  Merchants  go  from 
Alaiia  to  £gypt  by  ship ;  a  writer  begs  the  king  of  Egypt 
not  to  allow  ihem  to  be  injured  his  tax-gatherers  (no. 
39).  The  king  of  AlaSia  complains  of  the  Lukki,  a  pirate 
people  who  disturb  the  Mediterranean,  and  invade  his 
land  (38).  A  prince  of  N.  Syria  sends  slaves  and  begs 
for  gold  (36).  The  letters  ltx>m  Egyptian  tributaries 
and  officials  in  Palestine,  during  its  invasion  by  the 
^atti  and  Qabiri,  ask  for  wheat  from  Egypt  for  be- 
sieged towns  and  districts  that  have  not  been  able  to 
grow  their  own  com  (cp  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Joseph) ; 
or  report  the  sending  of  timber,  oil  (cp  Hos.  12i  [i]), 
honey,  cattle,  and  slaves.  One  letter  (tsa)  asks  for 
myrrh  as  a  medicine.  Another  (134),  but  obscurely, 
speaks  of  purple  (?).  Abd-t)iba  of  Jerusalem  complains 
that  he  cannot  prevent  the  plundering  of  the  King  of 
Egypt's  caravans  in  Ajalon  (180).  Horses  and  asses 
are  supplied  to  travellers  (51),  and  provisions  to  the 
royal  caravans  (343}  and  troops  (364,370).  One  letter 
reports  payment  of  •  300  pieces  of  silver  to  the  ^abiri, 
besides  the  1000  into  the  hand  of  the  king's  officer' 
{380).  We  read  of  no  passage  of  glass  either  Mray, 
though  glass  bad  been  known  in  Egypt  from  3300  B.C 
and  was  also  made  in  Phoenicia  from  an  early  dat&  It 
was  immediately  ader  the  period  of  the  Tell-el-Amama 
Letters — i.e.,  in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c. — that 
Kad^man-^arbe  (Babylomia,  g  57)  of  Babylon,  being 
shut  off  from  15^^  and  the  upper  Euphrates 
Assyria,  opened  a  direct  route  across  the  desert  to 
Phcenicta  (Wl  PoUiisehe  EiUmeM.  Bab.  u.  Aajr. 
IS). 

Egyptian  records  confirm  the  frequent  importation  of 
27  OUm  bom  Syria  into  Egypt,  where  the 

—^^^1^  girls  were  prizisd  in  the  harems,  and,  in 
addition  to  articles  mentioned  in  the  Amama 
Letters,  indicate  that  Syrian  pottery  and 
metal  work  were  prised ;  also  ointments  for  embalming, 

1  WMM,  ^j.  u.  Eur.U;  Fluidert  Prtrie,  HBixtAff. 

*  The  following  facti  arc  taken  from  the  Gcrnian  tmiuUtion 
(with  tranaUteration  of  the  oriKinal  into  Roman  characters)  by 
Hugo  Winckler,  DU  ThoHiafiilm  cm  Tttt  fl-Amama,  Berlin, 
1896:  for  torn*  comctiom  see  Kaudtnn  in  Bntr.  tmr 
AifyrialagU,  iv.  8  8. 
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oils,  wine,  woollen  cloths,  and  embroideries.  The 
characteristics  of  Syrian  clothing  as  depicted  on  the 
monuments  were  embroidery,  tassels,  and  fringes.  There 
is  an  extremely  interesdng  account  of  an  expedition 
sent  about  xioo  B.C.  by  Her-beru  of  dynasty  twenty-one 
to  Lebaooo  for  cedar  in  one  of  the  GoMnischeff  I^yri 
{RtauilOe  Trav.  8174^  ;  epWMM,  As.  ».  Eur.  395; 
Budge, /f£e  13^). 

II.  Trade  Routes  in  W.  Asia 

We  may  now  indicate  the  physical  facilities  for  com- 
merce in  W.  Asia,  and  trace  the  main  lines  of  trade  and 

as.  Udm  of  '^''^  routes  by  land  and  sea.  On  the 
toad«  •  Emit.  ""^P  **        marks  the  foUow- 

•  AsTP**  log  natural  directions  of  traffic :  two 
long  aitd  navigable  rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  : 
two  long  narrow  seas  with  more  or  less  harboured 
coasts,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  whilst  from 
the  most  westerly  point  touched  by  the  Eufrfirates,  a 
fertile  and  well-populated  country,  passable  on  several 
lines  through  Syria,  stretches  to  the  Nile  Delta,  with 
one  break  of  desert  about  six  or  seven  days'  march 
from  Gaza  to  Pelusium.  In^de  all  these  lie  the  great 
Arabian  deserts,  isolating  the  fertile  Arabia  Felix  from 
W.  Asia ;  but  even  across  these  deserts,  lines  of  oases 
and  valleys,  in  wiiich,  though  there  is  no  cultivation,  water 
is  procurable,  render  paiaage  possible  by  land  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Levant.  The  many  routes  created 
along  and  across  these  natural  lines  we  shall  take  in 
order  as  they  lie  from  the  south  northward,  and  we  shall 
include  the  directions  of  traffic  with  India. 

Egypt's  inland  trade,  and  her  traffic  with  Nulna,  the 
SudiLn,  and  farther  south,  went  up  the  Nile  by  Ysbu 
(Elephantine,  '  ivory  island ')  and  Sutoet  (Syene, 
AswSn :  'commerce,'  Erman,  ep.  cit.  498/.),  at 
which  uchangcA  were  nude  with  the  barbarians.  ■  It 
Is  diflicult.*  says  Erman  (479),  '  to  find  a  word  in  the 
language  which  means  to  travel;  the  terms  used  were 
^nt=to  go  up  stream,  and  ^ai=lo  go  down  stream.' 
The  river  flows  northwards ;  but,  as  if  in  compensation, 
the  prevailing  winds  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 
From  Memphis  by  the  Fayoum,  or  from  the  present 
Assioot  and  other  Nila-ports,  caravans  reached  the 
western  oases  (Amvi  fircnn  Eg.  i«a*= station). 

So  far  as  concerned  the  trade  with  Punt,  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  nmning  nearly  parallel  for  some 
mt.  „jf  thousands  of  miles,  and  at  one  point  only 

p_j  J         90  m.  apart,  wonderfully  sup|demKiled 

each  other's  defects.  As  on  the  Nile, 
the  {veraiUng  ¥rinds  in  the  Red  Sea  are  firom  the  north: 
in  the  uppo-  half  the  N.  wind  seldom  flags,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Suet  is  often  stormy.  The  Egyptians,  therefore, 
divided  their  route  from  the  Delta  to  Punt  and  back 
again  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  Their  traffic 
southward  was  borne  on  the  Nile^  as  far  as  Koptos.' 
and  then  struck  E.  over  the  desert  about  90  m.  to 
Sauu,  at  the  mouth  erf  the  W.  Gasfis,*  a  little  to  the 
N.  both  of  the  later  Greek  harbour  Leukos  Limen,* 
and  the  modem  el-KosCr  (Erman,  586). 

t  Naville  (fi^.  eii.  16)  pcMnti  out  that  the  ]Mctiires  of  IJa'i- 
lepsut's  Punt  expedition  on  Deir^el-Bahri,  which  show  the 
Punt  goods  anivins  at  Thebes  hy_  slup,  sufjgcst  that  then  was 
'an  arm  of  lh«  Nile  in  communicaimi  with  the  Red  So^'at 
that  time  J  and  that  the  saine  aliips  catriod  cargo  all  the  my.  ■ 
But  the  picture  may  only  intend  the  ibort  pungc  from  Kopto* 
to  Thebes. 

■  TD.day  not  fCaft  (Koptos)  but  the  rteigbbouring  ^eneh  is 
the  starting-place  far  el-^ofSr. 

)  The  way  is  almost  waterless  (cp  above,  |  9X  but  the 
present  writer  knows  it  for  only  a  day  £.  from  I^eneh.  Thb 
road  was  supplied  with  reservoirs  by  many  Pharaohs  ^bove, 
II  9  19  n.).  It  was  much  used  for  trade  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes 
(Budge,  /^£77s)and  in  Roman  times.  It  is  of  interest  that  in 
180T  Major  General  Baird  and  his  amy  took  16  days  from 
el .  KIosEr  to  Keneh  (Anderson,  /outh.  ^  Ster.  Bxptd,  U 
Mtdii.  and  Eg.,  London,  iSoa,  p. 

*  Also  called  Myt>s  Homiosbythe  Airt^^Atr,  i,  and  by  Stiabo 

Sri.  434  xviL  I45L  apparently  throngfa  confusion  with  Hyos 
orraos  on  the  GnK  of  Soez.    Cp  Aaatharchides,  Dt  Mmri 
ErjOr.  b  Aiyr.  O.  Mim.  1  iSy^withTab.  vTm  Atln. 
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Other  harboors  on  the  S.  cout  OS  the  Red  Sea  were  Myos 
HomuM  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  about  laom.  firom  the 
NUe.l  probably  uied  in  the  early  period  for  sea  traffic,  more 
frequent  tbaa  the  land  traffic,  with  Sinai ;  the  Ptolemaic  Bere- 
nike  dn8  E.  from  Sy«M  but  usually  readied  by  caravan  from 
K(ffitos>-<welve  days'  journey  accordiny  to  Pliny  (,HIf,  0  M) ; 
PtolcRiais  (4  TMV  <hu«r  xsAowjiAni :  PtnJL  |  3)  near  the  modem 
Maasowah ;  Adulis'  (m£  |  ^\  etc  ;  with  Muia  and  Ukelis  on 
the  Arabian  coast  just  in««  the  Straits  of  Bsb-el-Mandeb 

If  we  reckon  by  the  voyages  of  Arab  dhowq,*  it  would 
take  the  Egyptian  ships  about  a  month  to  sail  from 
d-^osft-  to  the  Straits  of  BSb^-Mandeb.  Pliny  (/..:. ) 
gives  thirty  days  from  Berenike  to  Okdis,  but  Hero- 
dotus (2 11)  <Mily  forty  for  the  voyage  down  the  whole 
Red  Sea.* 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  routes  down  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  and  up  the  Arabian  coast  were  known  and 
TO.  Indian  »naPP«i  in  Greek  tim«.   For  the  Afirican 
fliwiii  the  Atlas  to  Gagr.  Gr.  Mtn.  itii. 

The  Arabian  coast  route  is  described 
in  the  Periplus.  From  Okdis  to  Arabia  Felix  (Aden), 
to  Moscha  [ZoiSi)  and  the  Syagros  promontory 
(Ras  Fertak)  would  take  at  least  a  month,  with  probably 
twenty  days  more  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  the  whole  vo)rage  from  'Akabeh  or  Suez  to  the 
mouth  trf  the  Peraan  Gulf  cannot  have  occupied  less 
than  three  months.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
and  down  the  Malabar  coast  the  ports  and  distances 
are  described  in  the  Periplus.  For  the  voyage  direct 
from  Okelis.  '  ad  primum  emporium  Indiae,  Muzirim,' " 
Pliny  (HN9a6)  gives  ftnly  days,  and  adds  that  a  ship 
leaving  Berenike  about  the  end  of  July  reached  Muziris 
aboat  the  middle  of  October,  and  leaving  again  in  the 
end  of  December  or  January  returned  to  Egypt  within 
the  year.  The  coasting  voyage  from  Bat^lonia  down 
the  Perdan  Gulf,  and  so  to  the  Indus,  may  be  followed 
in  the  Periplus  (8§  35^).  or  in  Airian's  Hist  Indica 

Coming  now  to  Arabia,  we  find  in  the  Minseau 
SI  AraWa  inscriptions  hints,  and  in  the  Greek 
Aiwn*-  geographers  data,  (rf  the  long  trade 
routes,  whidi  ttaversed  the  peninsula. 

Sprenger  MA'  Gtogr.  Arai.,  chap.  S)  doscribss  nine  of  these 
mutes,  with  Ptolemy's  map  of  Arabia ;  wd  WOitcnfeld  {.DU  vo» 
MedifUi  amtlat^  Hmmptttnuttmy  and  IHt  StroM  von  Bofra 
naek  Mekkm;  GDtt.  t86a  and  in7  with  nwpa)  has  laid  down 
the  routes  in  the  N.  half  of  Anbki  from  the  data  tg  the  Arabian 
geoftrapheis. 

The  principal  roods  weie  those  by  wtuch  frankincense 
was  brought  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  from  the 
Sabeeao  country. 

Pliny  tjfin%  33  ad.  D^ih.)  gives  die  distance  from  Tbomna 
to  Gaza  as  nxty-five  daily  mardies  for  camels.?  The  route 
held  to  Mecca,  from  remote  antiquity  a  great  centre  of  trade. 
There  it  divided.  One  branch  turned  N£.  throudb  Nejd  (a 
present  pilgrini.ro«ite)  and  again  divided,  one  aim  B.  tfanmeh 
•l-^asa  to  th*  andent  Gerra,  or  other  post  on  the  B^irdn  Guli,S 
iha  other  NB.  towards  BayaK  The  mun  biandi  from  Uecca 
continued  N.  to  MecUnah  (whence  a  tolerably  watered  road 

1  At  Keneh.  For  the  route,  past  granite  and  porphyry 
quaiiies  with  Greek  and  Roman  remains^  see  Baedeker's  Eg.m 
yA.  Myos  Hoimos,  now  Abu  ^ar  cl-I^ib1i,  lay  in  the  lat.  of 
Manfidut,  and  (ram  there  or  AssiQt  was  about  150  m.  distant. 

'  Or  Aduld  (near  Annesley  Bay)  the  port  for  Axum,  120  ra. 
distant ;  in  the  Gk.  period  the  market  for  trade  with  Central 
Africa^  '  much  frequented  by  traders  from  Alexandria  and  the 
Elanitic  gulf — Conaai  Inaicopteustes,  Ckritt,  Topegr.  (6th 
cent.j,  Bk.  II.  ET  by  M'Crindle,  5^ 

>  Cp  Burton,  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Med.  wuf  ^a:c^  chap.  11. 

^  This  appears  also  to  nave  been  the  datum  of  Timosthenes, 
Ae  I^olemaic  admiral,  in  Pliny,  HN^^i  ed.  Delph.,  where 
for  qmatridui  read  quadragiHta  aienim. 

'  Muziris,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  either  Calicut,  or  more 
probably,  Mangalore ;  see  the  Ptr^liu  and  Ptolemy.  For 
voyages  to  different  ports  la  IniUa,  cp  Sptenger,  AUe,  Ctag. 
AraS.  98 

•  Gtogr.  Gr.  Mht.,  ed-  Mflller,  Paris,  1883,  vol.  L,  ^ff. 
33a jT.  with  Tabb.  XI.  and  Xllt.-XV. 

T  Palgrave  (144)  gives  bis  day's  march  as  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours,  at  about  5  m.  an  hour,  '  the  ordinary  pace  of  a  riding 
cameC'  This  seems  even  for  such  rather  mu^  ud  freight 
camels  certainly  go  more  slowly. 

"  Palgiave  (360)  gives  the  time  for  the  Penian  {atgrinia  from 
Abu-Sbahr  (Busnire)  across  the  gulf  and  tbrou^  Nejd  to 
Mecca  as  two  mmths. 
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strikes  NE.  by  'Aneyial  and  the  Lower  Kaseem  to  Bafrs  on 
the  Euphrate^and  l4ijr  (Egra),*  where  it  divided  into  one  N£. 
bycl-Teim3  (Thaima),  round  the  northern  Nef&d  and  along  tbe 
WSdy  SirhOn  to  Boqu^  for  Damascus*  (or  to  Tadmor),  and 
another  NNW,  to  Ma'^  Petra,  and  Gaia ;  with  a  branch 
doubtless  to  Elah  on  the  Gulf  of  'A^fabah.  A  Minxan  insarip< 
tion  (Glaser,  1155;  Hal£vy,  535)  mentioru  a  caravan  route 
from  Ma'fin  to  Raginat,  probably  the  OT  Raahah  (ff.r.X  either 
'Pnj<«  on  tbe  Persian  Gulf  or  the  seat  of  the  FoftfianTM 
of  Stiabo  (xvL  A  9^  near  Mariaha  in  SabKa.  Frma  Gerra 
(Ger*a)|  on  the  Penian  Gulf,  one  route  swung  round  by  'Omfin 
to  the  mcense  country  on  the  S.  coast ;  another  crosicd  prob- 
ably by  el-Ha^a,  Nejd,  and  Lower  Kaseem  to  Kheybar  wid 
Teyma  for  Syria  (or  from  Kaseem  crossed  more  directly  by 
Hs'il  and  el-JOf  to  Ma'Sn ;  Palgiave  [p.  9]  gives  the  distance 
from  the  J0f  to  Ha'Sn  at  soo  m.  as  the  crow  flies).  Foider  (145) 
gives  the  present  pcoulation  of  the  J6f  at  40,000(1).  Tbe  town  ts 
a  m.  long, )  m.  vride;  three  lainlalls  aiinually ;  water-supply 
good  from  deep  springs;  warm  sulfdiur  springs;  clothing. 


the  Euphrates  to  the  Jflf  and  so  by  Ma'iLn  to'AVabaJi ;  hut  the 
longer  route  given  above — Basra-'Aneysa-Teyma.'A^abah — 
was  easier  and  less  dangerous.  On  the  S. ,  easy  routes  connected 
the  interior  of  the  Minxan  territory  with  tbe  ports  on  tbe  Red 
Sea  and  tha  Indian  Ocean.   So  much  for  Arabia. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  routes  from  Egypt  across 
SS  Etfwnt      ^y"^   towards  Damascus  for  the 
tiiiwa^^Srf*   Euphrates.     Of  these  there  are  in 

X.  B.  ^ /vtAm.— The  first,  from  the  E.  westward, 
left  the  Delta  1^  Suez  far  Nakhl,  on  the  plateau  of  TOi, 
and  thence  reached  Elath  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,'  where  it  joined  the  routes  S,  and  £.  through 
Arabia.  From  'Akabah  it  turned  up  the  W.  eUIthro  to 
the  E.  of  Edom  ( Israel's  track)  and  struck  Ma'fln  (where 
it  crossed  the  route  Mecot  to  Petra).  From  Ma'An  it 
is  ten  journeys  to  Damascus  (Doughty,  Ar.  Da.  I48} ; 
the  present  Ir(ai{  route  keeps  to- the  E.  of  Moab,  to 
avoid  the  deep  cafions  (for  routes  through  Moab,  see 
Moab,  §  8)  to  Kal'at  es-Zerka,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Zerka.  the  biblical  Jabbok.  Thence  it  holds  due 
N.  to  Rirathehfuid  el-Muzfirlb,  thence  upon  the  west  of 
tbe  Lejfi.  to  Damascus.  An  older  branch  struck  from 
the  Zerka  NE.  to  Bosra  (to  whidi  other  routes  came 
up  from  Ara!»a},  Kanatha,  and  30  by  tbe  E.  of  the 
Leja  to  Damascus. 

a.  Up  the  'Ardbah. — The  second  route,  from  Elath  to 
Damascus,  followed  the  great  trench  of  the  'Arfibah  by 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Seir  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  then  up  its 
west  coast  and  the  Jordan  valley.  This  has  great  disad- 
vantages in  heat  and  want  tit  water ;  but  the  traffic 
along  it  (at  least  as  for  as  the  Dead  Sot)  was  consider* 
able  in  tbe  early  Mohammedan  period,  and  the  same 
stretch  of  it  may  have  been  used  by  Jewish  trade  with 
Elath  in  the  days  of  the  kings. 

3.  By  Hebron. — A  third  line  of  road  from  Egypt 
through  Syria — perhaps  that  called  the  way  of  S^ur 
{q.v..  Gen.  ISr) — started  from  the  middle  of  the 
Istinnus,  struck  E.  through  the  desert  till  it  crossed 
Jebel  Maghfirah,*  turned  N.  round  J.  Helfil,  crossed 
W.  el-'Arish  (from  which  onwards  there  are  not  a  few 
wells  and  waterpits),  passed  el-Birein,  Ruhaibeh,  and 
Khalasa  to  Beersheba  and  Hebron  (Palestine,  §  20). 

4.  By  maritime  plain. — The  fourth  route  Irft  the 
Delta  at  Pelusium  or  some  station  near  the  present 
el-lN^anfaia  on  the  canal,  tor  Rhinokolura  (el-'Arlsh), 
Rafdiia,  and  Gasa — six  to  seven  marches  from  the 
Delta.'   Thence  by  Asbdod  up  the  Maritime  Plain. 

1  So  Douzhty.    For  the  mercantile  qualities  of  the  inhalnt. 
ants,  see  Palgrave,  1 17  (Oneyza  ;  v.  Oppcnheim  [2  54],  'Oneie). 
S  Or  Medain  SaJih. 

•  Palgrave.  A  description  of  the  route  between  the  Jflf  and 
Bofra,  ^ong  the  W.  Sirb&n  is  given  by  Forder  (Ift'M  Arabs  M 
'J'eiti  and  Town,  chaps.  6.8).  It  is  apmrcntW  di^  from 
the  J6f  to  Ithera :  thence  four  hours  to  ICXf,  tbencc  6  days  to 
Orman,  thence  i  to  Bofra. 

'  VoixoKt,  Dtteri  )if  tMe  Exodus  ;  TrimAmW,  Kadeik  Banua  ; 
consult  Palmer  also  for  routes  from  Suei  to  Sinu. 

*  To  the  N.  of  Jebel  Yeleg :  see  Drake  Holland's  Map, 
PEFQ,  1884,  p.  4. 

'  Napoleon,  Guerre  d Orient:  Campaptt*  d^gyfite  el  de 
Sjrrie,  voU  ii. ;  Wittmann's  Traotlt,  laS  ffi    Archduke  Sal* 
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ThcK  four  roads  from  Egypt  to  Syria  wne  crossed  by 
others  from  Arabia  to  the  Levant  and  S.  destine. 

SS.  Onu-  '^^^  direction  of  these,  across  the 
ro^twrT^  desert  of  Tlh  and  the  Negeb,  must 
J-    *  have  varied  according  to  season  and 

rainfalL  Thii  desert,  so  important 
both  in  the  wanderings  and  in  the  trade  of  Israel,  is  in 
the  main  a  high,  hard  plateau,  the  Plateau  of  Tlh, 
bearing  short,  irregular  ranges  of  hills,  and  is  mostly 
barren,  but  its  valleys  contain  alluvial  soil.  The  rainfall 
in  January  and  February  is  considerate,  and  then  there 
is  much  grass.  Perennial  9i>rings  are  infrequent ;  but 
in  the  longer  wfidiea  water  can  nearly  always  be  had  by 
digging.  Horses  may  be  taken  everywhere,  provided 
camels  accompany  them  with  water-sldns  for  the  long 
intervals  betvreen  wells  (Wlson,  PEPQ,  1887,  pp.  38^). 
The  ruins  of  vineyards  and  villages,  vrith  forts,  in  the 
Negeb  (^.v.)  prove  that  it  was  once  easy  of  traverse. 
The  most  inaccessible  portion  is  immediately  W.  of  the 
'Arabah  and  S.  of  the  Palestine  frontier — some  60  m. 
N.  and  S.  50  E.  and  W.  —steep  ridges,  the 
home  of  the  wildest  of  the  Arabs  of  this  region,  the 
'.\sftzimeh.  This  part  throws  the  roads  between  Pales- 
tine and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  W.  and  E.  of  itsdf.  These 
naturally  bend  to  the  best  sources  of  water,  of  which  we 
may  note  the  following : — ^"Ain  el- Weibeh '  in  the  Arabah, 
about  So  m.  from  Elath.  and  30  from  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
15  m.  N.,'Ain  Hash;*  S.  of  the 'Aiazimeh  country, 
well -watered  wfidiea  round  the  famous  'Ain  ^adia 
(Kadesh,  i)  ;  but  this  district  is  so  ^t  off  by  Jebel 
Magrah  and  other  hills  that  it  is  not  visited  by 
through  roads  ;  wells  at  Hathirah,  Birein,  el-'Aujeh,  and 
elsewhere  afford  a  well-watered  line  of  travel  N.  and 
S.  on  which  most  of  the  routes  convei^e ;  N,  of  the 
'Az&zimeh  country,  'Ain  el-Mureidhah,  W.  d- Yemen, 
and  Kumub.  Taking  these  facU  with  the  evidence  of 
the  ancient  geographm  and  of  travellers  like  Robinson, 
Palmer,  Clay  Trumbull,  Htdland,  and  Wilson,  we  can 
determine  the  following  tines  of  traffic  across  the  desert 
of  Tlh  and  the  Negeb. 

I,  The  chief  line  of  traffic  is  that  which  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  strikes  NW.  over  the 
plateau  of  Tlh  to  the  conspicuous  mountain  'Arfljf 
en-N&kah,'  and  bending  N.  coincides  near  Brein  with 
the  trunk  road  from  the  middle  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
to  Hebron.  It  leaves  the  trunk  rood  again  near 
Ruhaibeh  and  strikes  NW.  on  Gaza.  For  camels  it 
is  about  eight  days'  journey  by  this  route  from  'Akabah 
to  Gaza.  To  the  £.  of  the  S.  half  of  it,  but  coinciding 
with  its  N.  half,  are  several  pilgrim  routes  between 
Sinai  and  Gaza  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  *  it  is 
ten  days  from  St.  Catherine's  Convent  to  Gaza.' 

9.  The  route  from  Ma'fin  and  Petra  to  the  N^b 
descends  by  Petra  and  the  W.  el-Abyad,  crosses  the 
'Arabah  NW.  to  'Aia  el-Weibeh,  and  thence  strikes 
up  through  the  hills  by  several  branches,  the  best 
known  being  that  which  leaves  the  'Arabah  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  'Ain  el-Weibdi,  passes  'Ain  el-Mureidhah 
and  'Ain  el-Khnran  to  the  great  mountain  barrier, 
pierced  the  Nakb  d- Yemen,  Nakb  es-SufiUi  (thought 
by  some  to  be  Zephath  or  HoRHAni  diroiigh  which 
Israel  attempted  Palestine  from  the  S.,  NtLl44S  2I3 
Dt.l44  Judg.117)  and  Nakb  es-Sufey.»  Still  another 
pass  to  the  W.  of  Nakb  el- Yemen  is  said  to  carry  a  road 
to  Gaza.  On  the  high  region  to  the  N.  of  these  passes 
the  routes  reunite,  and,  passing  a  tittle  to  the  R  of  Kur- 

vator,  Dit  Karanitaiunttrtuit  cvs  Ag.  naeh  Syr.  (Prasae, 
iBm  ;  ET,  London,  i88i). 
1  Robinson,  BR^KioJf. 

*  V.  Raumcr,  Paiilttina,  4B0  ff. ;  Clay  Trumbull,  KadeA 
Barnta,  aoj  etc 

*  Another  branch  strikes  from  'AlpdMh  up  the  'Arabaht 
ascends  the  plateau  by  the  W.  d-BwSneh  and  Joiiu  the  main 
road  near  W.  el  Ghu4Sghid  (RobiiuooX  S.  of  J.  *Ai«lf  en- 
Nalfah. 

*  Foralittsee  Hohmaon.  Sltlsti_ff 

I  Felix  Fabri,  Bo^trimm,  and  (Smt  ntedfaeval  travdkn. 

*  I^isa  Hap  to  CUy  tVambnll's  Kmdetk  Bmrma. 
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nub  ^  and 'Ar'Srah,  the  road  divides  into  two,  one  N.  of 
Beersheba  to  Gaza,  tlie  other  by  Kh.  el-Milh  to  HetH^on. 
By  this  road  from  Ma'in  to  the  Negeb  fulgrimi  and 
supplies  from  Gaza  and  Hetiron  meet  the  Hajj  at 
Ma'&n,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  Hebron  to  'Ain 
el-Weibeh  and  tttenee  down  the  'Arabah  the  same  rood 
carried  tlw  trade  of  the  Idngs  of  Israel  to  Oath  or 
Ezion-geljer, ' 

3.  Finally,  there  was  a  less  important  line  of  traffic 
from  Gaza  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Palesdne  and  round 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kerak. 

For  the  main  and  cross  routes  ttuxiugh  Palestine 
«a  v*lMtl«>  see  Palestine,  f  20,  to  which 

vt.  rwmiw.  jjjg  fouowing  :— 

X.  Ftom  Zkttd  Sea. — ^Tbe  great  'Arabah  road  and 
tlie  salt  deposits  at  the  S.  md  of  ttie  Dead  Sea  wen 

connected  with  Jerusalem  by  a  route  through  el-Milh  and 
Het^n,  by  another  which  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi 
and  deployed  up  the  W,  HusiLsah  to  Jebel  Fureidis 
(Herodium),  or  crossed  W.  Ghuweir  and  ascending 
W.  JerOn  struck  NW.  to  Jerusalem.  The  .second  of 
tliese  is  a  voy  bad  road.  To-day  the  salt-camers,  in 
preference  to  lioth.  follow  the  Dead  Sea  coast  to  a 
point  N.  of  Engedi  before  striking  up  to  Jerusalem. 

a.  Across  W.  range. — N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  routes 
across  tlie  W,  range  were  two  :  Jlrst,  that  mentioned  in 
Palestine,  g  30,  tiy  the  Beth-horons,  past  the  great 
sanctuary  and  market  at  Bettid,  down  to  Jericho ;  'Ain 
ed-DQk  00  oaia  branch  of  this  route  is  prob^y  a 
Philistiiie  station  (Dacon,  Docus)  of  ttie  days  when  the 
Philistines  commanded  the  traffic  on  this  line  (it  was 
also  used  by  the  Crusaders,  wlio  did  not  hold  Gaza, 
for  their  tr^c  with  Moab,  Edom,  and  'Akaba ;  Rey, 
Les  Colonies  Franques  dans  Us  XIL  et  Xl'/I.  Siiclei: 
ch.  9) ;  seamd,  the  road  which,  ascending  NW.  from 
Ja&,  crosses  the  watershed  at  Shechem  in  the  pass 
between  Elial  and  Geridm,  and  descends  the  wSdies  d- 
Kerfid  and  FSn'ah  to  the  ford  at  ed-Dimieh.  That  the 
trading  Philistines  also  used  this  route  is  cenifiol  tiy 
the  presence  to  tlie  E.  of  Shechem  of  a  Beit  Dejan — 
i.e..  Beth-Dagon,  So  also  Vespesan  marched  iB/ 
iv.  81). 

Carmel  wai  turned  by  four  routes  N.  from  Sian». 
( I }  The  most  westerly  follows  the  coast ;  it  coonected 
S5  Shanm  to  Phosnictan  settlements  S.  and  N. 
Rad™^  °^  Carmel,  and  in  later  times  Caesarea 
with  Ptolemais.  (a)  A  road  leai-es 
the  N.  end  of  Sharon  and  strikes  N.  by  Subbarfn  and 
K  of  Carmel  to  Tell  Keaman ;  it  is  the  shortest  line 
from  Eg]rpt  to  the  Phoenician  dlies.  (3)  Another 
leaves  Sh^n  at  Kh.  es-Sumrah,  strikes  NE.  np  the 
W.  'Arab  to  'Ain  Ibrahim  and  enters  Esdraelon  at 
LejjQn  (Megiddo),  from  which  roads  branch  to  Naza- 
reth, Tiberias,  and,  by  Jezreel,  to  Beth-slian  and  the 
Jordan.  (4)  The  fourth  leaves  Sharon  by  the  W.  Abu 
NAr,  emerges  on  the  plain  of  Dothan,  and  enters 
Esdraelon  at  Jenin  {En-gannim) ;  for  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  road  to  Damascus  across  ^aurftn  it  is  sliorter 
than  the  route  by  Lejjlbi  (cp  Gen.38as)-  On  these 
roads  and  their  sigiuflcanoe  see  f/G  150  ff. 

TbevaUeys  of  S.  Galille,  disposed  E.and  W.,  carried 
some  of  thie  most  famous  roads  of  Palestine.  These 
««  a  oaiiw  s^ed  from  Akko  (Ptolemais).  (i) 
w.  a.  uamae.  q^^^  ^^^^^  another  Beth- 

Dagon.*  dimbed  to  Sepphoris,  passed  near  Nazareth, 
and  descended  by  the  W.  esti-SharrSr  to  the  Jotdan  at 
the  Roman  txidge,  Jisr  d-Mujfimr,  the  main  Roman 
road  to  the  trans- Jofdanic  provinces,  (a)  Another 
crossed  by  the  valley  N.  of  Sepphoris  and  descended 
on  Tiberias.  (3)  Another  dimbed  E.  probably  by 
W.  Wasriyeh,  held  along  the  foot  of  Upper  Galilee  to 
Ramah,  from  which  one  branch  descended  to  Join  a 
1  The  Inblical  Tamar.  See  |  go, 

*  So  too,  perhaps,  n&  one  of  tlie  Roman  roads  betweta 
HebfMi  and  Etath. 

*  Dok  of  the  Crusading  Chronicles  ((.«;•  L'Betoht  de  im 
Gwerrw  SmnU,  1897, 11.  3907, 1°7i)  1  now  Tdl  Da'ouk  or  Dauk. 
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N.  and  S.  trunk  road  at  Capemotun,  whilst  a  second 
proceeded  by  ^fed  to  the  present  Bridge  Of  the 
Daughters  of  Jacob  across  Jordan.  These  are  probably 
the  roads  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  {HG  435  ff. ). 
The  most  northerly  is  the  most  natural  (or  eauest) 
route  for  traffic  from  the  sea -coast  to  Damucoi 
(Ptolemais,  §3). 

More  diflhnilt  roods,  however,  crossed  the  highlands 
behind  Phoenicia: — (i)  from  Tyre,  by  Burj  el-AIawei 
_  .  through  the  valley  near  Abrikha  (where 

Jij"  pavement  is  still  found)  down  to  the 
BUton.  Thelathin.  across  the 

Hasbany  to  BftniSs ;  (a)  from  Tyre,  or  (3)  from  Sidon, 
to  die  elbow  of  the  Li(flny  and  so  down  to  the  ^ja^bftny 
bridge  and  Bfinifls.  The  importance  of  these  roads  is 
testified  by  the  lines  of  crusading  castles  upon  them. 

On  the  E.  of  Jordan  (N.  of  Moab)  the  cross-routes 
■re  best  illustrated  the  position  of  the  cities  of 
••v^T«wi..  DECAPOLIs(f.».).  Fromthejordan 
M.  H-OIJOrOML  opposite  Scythopolis(Bethshan)  start 
three  roads : — ( i )  ooe  to  the  S.  by  Pella  (with  a  variation 
a  little  to  the  N.)  and  thence  SE.  over  the  hills  of 
Gilead  (by  the  lost  Dion)  to  Genua  and  Philadelphia 
(with  Dranches).  (a)  A  second  climbed  to  Gadara, 
and  thence  along  the  ridge  to  Abila  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  by  Abila  to  Kanatha  or  by  Edrd  to  Bosra  and 
Jebel  Haur&n.  (3)  A  third  climbed  from  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  by  Hippos  (SQsiya  opposite 
Tiberias)  and  crossed  JaulSn  and  HaurSn  by  Na^v-a 
(with  variants)  to  Damascus.  To  the  N.  of  these  ran 
other  two:  (4)  from  the  Bridge  <^  the  Daughters  of 
Jacob  by  d-I^imeitrab,  and  (5)  from  BBnifls  by  Kefr 
Hawar — ^both  to  Damascus. 

The  lines  of  trade  through  N.  Syria  from  Damascus 
and  Pbcenicia  to  the  Euphrates  are  determined  by  the 


desert,  the  long  parallel  lines  of  hills, 


attd  the  Orontes  valley.  The  shortest 
ratite  from  Damascus  to  Mesopotamia  is  NE.  hf  the 
Palmyra  or  Tadhor  oasis ;  but  its  difflcultiei,  due 
to  the  want  of  water  and  the  wild  character  of  the 
nomads,  diverted  the  main  volume  of  traffic  through 
the  settled  country  to  the  E.  of  Jebel  Ansfiriya.  Here 
the  road  from  Damascus  struck  due  N.  on  the  E.  of 
Anti-Iibanus,  by  Riblah,  Hemessa  (^om;),  Hadrach, 
to  Homath  (^am&t),  where  it  was  Jmned  by  a  road 
from  the  Phcenidan  coast  up  the  Leontes  and  down  the 
Orontes  valleys.  FVom  Hamath  the  routes  were  two  : 
one  NE  to  Uphsah  (Tbapsacus),  'the  ford,'  on  the 
Euphrates ;  the  other,  and  more  fi-equent,  N.  by 
Hatwan  (Haleb,  Aleppo)  and  Arpad  (Tell  ArOd)  to 
Carchemish  (Jerftbis),  a  great  sanctuary  and  market.' 
From  this  rafts  descended  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon, 
and  a  road  travelled  E.  \ty  Hakan  (^arr&n), 
.  .  again  a  famous  sanctuary  and  market, 
Bab^^L'  NisiWs  (Naslbin)  to  the  Tigris  at 
WDyioniA.  Nineveh.  On  Carchemish  and  ^arrftn 
converged  routes  from  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia ;  upon 
Nineveh  from  Armenia  by  the  Upper  Tigris  and  from 
the  Caspian  by  the  Greater  Z&b  and  other  valleys. 
On  the  Mesopotamian  routes  with  thdr  extensions  into 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  farther  E.,  see  below  §§  58 
(Persian  Imperial  roads),  63  (Greek),  and  69  (Roman). 
The  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  laoo  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  is  said  to  be,  as  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the 
KhilbQr,  18  ft.  deep,  a  depth  that  sometimes  fells, 
lower  down  its  course,  with  the  dissipation  of  its  waters, 
to  13  ft  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Bai.  and  Ass.  \aji  ff.). 
The  Tigris,  much  more  rapid,  and  of  more  uncertain 
volume,  is  less  fitted  for  navigation ;  but  to-day  small 
steamers  |xtxeed  as  far  np  as  Baghdild,  and  boats  even 
to  MeSsul  (Nineveh).*   The  convenience  of  Babylonia 

1  See  map  to  Assyria,  between  cols.  3J«  and  353* 
3  Prom  MOful  to  Baghdld,  hy  nft  diswn  the  l^pis,  take* 
from  five  10  six  A&yi  according  to  the  state  of  the  nver;  from 
Baghdad  to  Mosul  a  caravan  takes  twwity  to  twenty- tiro  days 
(Tm  Pumetr,  May  39,  1903)1 
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f(V  trade  through  Elun  with  the  interior  of  Aua  has 
already  been  nciiced.  For  the  land  routes  from  India 
to  Babylon,  see  Lassen,  Indiseke  AlUrthttmiiunde, 
2^39;  for  the  ancient  sea  route,  Arrian's 'IrStn^-  K 
so  ff.  For  both  under  Babylonians,  Pemans,  Oeeks. 
and  Romans,  see  bdow,  n      5S>  <^3>  7^- 

lit.  History  op  Trade  in  Israel 

In  Part  I.  (gg  i-a?)  we  have  surveyed  the  vast  and 
intricate  system  of  commerce  which  prevailed  throughout 
p  rirwl  ****  close  of  the  second  millen- 

U.  renotU.  b_c_  Ontheirsetdement  in  Palestine, 
between  1300  and  1150B.C.,  Israel  came  into  contact 
with  this  system  upon  two  of  iu  most  ancient  and 
crowded  pattiways  through  Syria:  between  the  EopbiHtes 
and  the  Nile,  and  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant, 
Before  we  follow  the  details  of  their  gradtial  engage- 
ment in  this  system,  we  have  to  examine  (i)  the  tradi- 
tions which  diey  brought  with  them,  or  adopted  from 
the  Canaanites,  in  order  to  discover  what  rejection  of 
trade  these  may  contain  (§  49  /.).  We  shall  then 
(§§  44^)  treat  of  the  history  of  Israel's  own  trade  under 
(a)  the  Judges  (8  46/ ) :  (3)  the  early  monarchy  (Saul 
to  Solomon,  H  48-51) ;  (4)  tlie  divided  kingdom  till  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  (^  51-53) ;  (5)  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centtu-ies  till  the  fell  of  Jertisalem  in  586  (^ 
53-57)  i  (^)  exilic  and  Persian  Period  till  33a  B.C 
(%  5B-6a) :  (7)  the  Greek  Period  (§S  63-67) :  and  (8) 
the  Roman  Period  till  the  destructioo  of  jenualem 
by  Titus  (IS  68-81). 

It  is  interesting  that  the  earliest  Hebrew  traditions  of 
primitive  man  are — with  a  few  doubtful  exc^)ti(ms— as 

. .  destitute  of  references  to  trade,  as  we  haw 

tivditlniu.  those  in  W.  Asia  in  gennal  to  be. 

umaiuons.  ^(j^jording  to  JE  passages  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  the  founders  of  civilisation  were 
hunters,  sheidierds,  tillers  of  the  soil,  inventors  of 
weapons  and  musical  instruments,  and  builders  cities. 
Thne  is  no  recognition  of  a  spedal  class  of  mercfaante ; 
nor  is  there  any  reflection  of  sudi  in  Israel's  earliest 
conceptions  <tf  the  Deity.  This  agrees  with  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  other  religions  (§§  33-37).  Cert»n 
of  the  stories,  however,  appear  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  commerce  among  early  men.  As  in  early 
Egypt  the  weaponsmith  himself  carried  bis  goods  abroad 
for  sale  (g  la),  so  the  Kain  <rf'  Gen.  4,  perhaps  the 
'  forger,'  is  the  founder  of  the  first  city — i.e. ,  market  or 
centre  of  trade  (see  Cainites,  §  5  /)— and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  mixed  story  of  the  Kain  of  Gen.  4 
— an  agriculturist  who  became  a  wanderer — to  (amimg 
other  sources)  an  attonpt  to  describe  the  origin  of 
commerce  ;  for,  exoqA  for  oommeroe,  agriculturists  do 
not  take  to  travel  (but  see  Cain  fcr  other  explanations). 
Again,  some  rdlection  of  Babylon's  early  position  as  a 
world  market  has  already  (§  xo)  been  suggested  in  the 
stoiy  of  the  tower  of  Babel  Whatever  significance  in 
this  respect  we  assign  to  such  traditions — the  very 
doubtful  exceptions  alluded  to  above— we  may  see  in 
the  fate  imputed  to  Bab^n  a  symptom  of  that  horror 
of  building  and  of  cities  which  marks  the  unsophisticated 
nomad,  and  is  observable  among  the  desert-tared  portions 
of  Israel  to  a  comparatively  late  period  {e.g.  in  Amos). 

The  tales  of  the  fathers  of  Israel  assign  to  the  people 

an  Arenuean  <Migin — that  is  to  say,  among  a  people,  and 

^  .  .  .  in  a  land  in  which  trade  flourished 
48.  FatrUreha.        ^  p^^^  ^^j^ 

mercantile  j»rsuits  are  imputed  to  the  patrivcbs  by 
the  JE  passages  ;  but  these  take  for  ^wited  the  extst- 
ence  in  their  days  of  a  developed  commerce  {Ag:,  Gen. 
20 16,  '  looosilver  pieces' ;  24  aa,  '  shekels'  as  weights ; 
and  the  position  t^  the  '  cities  of  the  plain '  on  a  well- 
known  knot  of  traffic  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
cp  the  importance  of  Zoar  as  a  trading  centre  in  early 
Mohammedan  and  crusading  times :  Moab,  §  9) — an 
assumption  which  the  data  given  in  Part  I.  (esp.  H 
3-ao)  assure  us  is  not  anadmxiistie.    A  price  paid  to 
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Abraham  is  estimated  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
cnireacy,  cattle  and  slaves  (Gen.  20 14 ;  cp  21 97, 
perhaps  as  blaclcmail).  A  wife  is  purchased  with 
[M^ous  metals,  in  the  form  of  ornaments  (24) ;  a  kid 
is  given  as  a  harlot's  wage  (38 17) ;  and  silver  is  paid 
by  Jacob's  sods  for  corn  in  E^pt,  and  also  hj  the 
^yptians  till  it  ^Is,  when  the  price  u  paid  first  in 
cattle  and  then  in  land  (47 14^).  Thus  the  JE  stories 
of  the  PtUriarchs  present  us  with  instances  ot  practically 
every  sti^  in  the  primitive  evdutioo  of  money. 

llie  passage  of  Israel  northwards  to  Palestine 
brought  them  along  and  across  andent  and  much- 


M.  Arriral 


frequented  lines  of  commerce  {§§  31-34}, 


nf  whilst  the  traditions  of  thrir  early  con- 

*«««.  qugstj  antj  settlements  in  Palestine  relate 
thdr  inheritance  of  the  fruits  of  the  rich  Babylonian- 
Egyptian  trade  which,  as  we  have  seen  (S|  35  sy), 
filled  Syria  on  the  eve  of  thdr  arrivaL  Cp  •  the  goodly 
Babylonish  mantle,'  '  300  shekels  of  silver,*  and  '  the 
gold  ingot  of  50  shekels '  among  the  spoil  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  7  ai,  JE),  and  the  Dt.  tradition  that  be^des  the 
fruits  the  long-developed  agriculture  of  Palestine  the 
inccHning  Israelites  inh«ited  '  houses  full  of  all  goods  ' 
(DL  «»/.  Josh.2413Neh.9a5). 

Yet  these  accounts  abati^n  from  asserting  that  Israel 
at  the  same  time  entered  on  the  carrying  trade  of 
DIlttBOe  Isr**l  ^ss  confined  to  the 


from  sea. 


hills.    None  of  the  tribes  reached  the 


sea  coast  except  Asher,  and  the  probably 
sarcastic  reference  in  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  6  17)  to  his 
*  credES '  (AV  '  breaches ')  is  borne  out  by  the  harbour- 
less  character  of  the  coast  between  Accho  (held  by  the 
Phtsnicians)  and  Ras  en-NOkarah.  The  fact  is  that, 
down  almost  the  entire  length  of  Israel's  history,  a  belt 
of  foreign  territory  separated  the  people  from  the  sea : 
nor  did  the  spectacle  of  the  sea,  breaking  on  what  was 
^nerally  a  lee  shtm,  and  entirely  without  natural 
harbours,  excite  any  temptation  to  reach  It  The  first 
coast  town  taken  by  Israel  was  Joppa,  and  that  not  till 
144  B.C.  In  Heta-ew  Uterature  down  to  exilic  times 
and  even  later,  the  sea  is  only  used  (i)  for  the  W, 
horizon,  (a)  as  a  symbol  of  arrogance  against  God  (Is. 
\7  nff.  and  Pss.),  and  (3)  as  a  means  to  attempt 
escape  from  him  (Am.  9  3  ;  Jonah).  The  word  for 
harbour  in  (the  late)  Ps.  107  30  is  a  general  term  for 
'rd'uge' :  in  Hebrew  there  is  no  word  for  '  port,'  and  the 
later  Jews  bad  to  borrow  one  from  the  Greeks — limen 
(see  HG  cb.  7).  Even  if  Ps.  107  refers  to  Isradites, 
it  describes  merchants,  not  sailors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  to  this  day  Jews,  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  every  other  department  of  the  life  of  nations  among 
whom  they  have  settled,  have  never  been  known  to 
fiune  as  admirals  or  ship-captains,  and  are  very  seldom 
foond  as  sailors  (so  &r  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
only  m  the  Black  Sea}.^ 

fmland  waUrs. — As  for  inland  waters :  the  Dead  Sea 
was  not  navigated  till  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  there 
were  only  fishing  boats  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ;  ^  and  on 
the  Jordan  only  a  ferry  (a  S.  19 19  [iS])or  two  [cp  Ford]. 
Boats  on  the  Jordan  are  not  mentioned  till  the  Talmud. 

Early  Israd  was  not  so  wholly  shut  off  from  the  lines 
of  land  traflic  which  traverse  Palestine.  The  Canaan- 
M  T^anil  ''^  continued  to  hold  positions  command- 
/  —  ing  these — like  Bethshan,'  and  even  others 
(sometimes  in  a  line)  across  the  Western 
Range  (Gezer,  Gibeon,  Jerusalem) ;  while  the  Philistines 
entered  on  possession  of  Gaza  and  the  S.  end  of  the 
maritime  plain.  Still  the  coKituiium  which  Israel 
indulged  in  'with  Canaanites  (Judg.  85/  '  substantially 
J,'  Moore)  and  Philistines  (Samson)  certainly  proves 

1  Joft  (JBJ  iii.  9  a)  mentions  Jewish  pirates  at  Jopp«-  There 
was  a  Jewuh  naval  oflicer  in  the  U.S.  civil  war;  SptcMvr, 
Jan.  3,  1903. 

S  And  in  ureek  timet  galleys.  Cp  the  galley  on  Mate  of  Iba 
coimof  Gatlara. 

s  The  litt  in  Judg.  1  contains  a  aamber  of  towns  on  the  main 
routes. 
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commerce^  The  possession  of  old  Canaanitexanctuariei 
on  the  cross-routes  would  cany  with  It  the  superiority 
of  the  markets  connected  with  them  {§  34) ;  thus  we  find 
Ephraim  atShechem,  or  the  neighbouring  Gilgal(Juleijil), 
Benjamin  at  Bethel,  and  Judah  at  Hebron— one  of  the 
great  markets  for  the  desert.  But  other  tribes  gradually 
settled  across  the  chief  lines  of  through  traffic — Issachar, 
Zebultm,  and  Dan ;  and  these  are  the  only  tribes  to 
whom  any  pcMtion  of  OT  literature  that  can  be  called 
eariy,  appears  to  assign  any  international  trade. 
IssflMdiBr,  on  Esdraelon,  is  described  as  the  guardian 
of  some  great  fair  (Dt.  8S18  /  :  Issachah,  g  3); 
and  Zebulun  farther  W.  as  commanding  the  coast- 
trade  (Gen.  49 13  Dt.  83  19  ;  ZebulUN)  ;  while  some 
interpret  Deborah's  reference  to  Dan  of  their  con- 
nection at  Lalsh  with  Sidon  (cp  Dan,  %  3).  However 
that  may  be,  Dan's  posituo  there  commanded  one 
great  line  traffic  N.  and  S.  and  another  E.  and  W. 
Further,  it  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  battles  and 
expeditions  under  the  Judges  were  on  the  line  of  these 
and  other  ancient  lines  of  trafiic — Esdraelon,  Dan, 
Jericho  (3  la^),  and  the  route  from  Jordan  into  Arabia, 
Succoth,  Jogbehah,  on  whi<^  it  b  Ishmaelites  with 
ear-rings  of  gold  (in  other  words  traders)  whom 
Gideon  defeats  (8  ;  cpv.  34).  There  is,  too,  a  possible 
mention  of  pearls  (mS'Bin.  a6;  cp  Moore's  note,  p.  333), 
as  well  as  one  of  purple  (?).  In  10  m  arem«itioned  the 
Maonites,  probably  the  Minaeans ;  even  if  we  should 
read  with  0  Midian,  it  is  traders  who  are  meant. 
Along  with  these,  the  reference  to  the  disturbance  of 
travel  in  the  land  in  Jiidg.6  (v.  6/.)  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  distinction  already 
observed  between  trading  and  non-trading  communities 
in  the  case  of  Laisfa  (I87).  Laish  on  a  small  scale 
illustrated  the  military  carelessness  which  rendered  {e.g. } 
the  great  trading  dynasties  of  Babylonia  so  easy  a  prey 
to  the  nomadic  hordes  who  conquered  them. 

The  elements  cd'  trade  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
must  have  been  simple ;  still,  we  are  not  warranted  by 
47  Tha  As3i^  in  minimising  them.  Salt  would 
■  Jndma.*  ^^'"^  the  Decid  S«i,  and  asphalt ;  fish 
■  from  the  coast  towns.  That  the  useful  metals 
came  from  the  outside  is  clear  both  from  their  absence 
from  Israel's  earlier  possessions  and  from  the  Philistine 
policy  (1S.I319)  of  banishing  from  among  them  the 
smiths.  That  is  to  say,  metal-work  was  not  fomiliar  to 
the  Israelites  themselves ;  it  was  probably  pursued,  as 
in  so  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Aralria  at  the  present 
day,  by  certain  nomadic  families.  A  little  gold,  prob- 
ably in  the  shape  of  small  rings  and  other  Ornaments, 
would  be  bought  from  the  Ambian  caravans  (Judg.  8 
and  10  as  above) ;  and  silver  pieces  are  mentioned 
(94  I65  173^  lo).  In  exchange,  the  Hel»e«'s  could 
give  their  surplus  wool  and  ml,  figs,  raisins,  and  perhaps 
wine  (Judg.  913  ;  q)  the  early  use  of  the  phrase  '  evor 
man  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree'  :  i  K.  65).* 
But  the  foreign  character  of  the  international  trade  of 
this  period  is  seen  in  the  use  of  gentilic  names  for 
merchants  alluded  to  above  (§13)  and  in  the  meaning 
of  the  earliest  Hebrew  terms  for  trader  (mD  and  ^n— 
traveller).* 

It  is  ususUy  assumed     modem  writers  that  Solomon 
was  the  real  father  of  trade  in  Israd ;  yet  the  conditions, 
4S  EarlT  symptoms,  and  consequences  of  a 

miuiarQhT  considerable  commerce  are  present  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  monarchy — 
which  by  all  W.  Asian  anal<^ries,  would  itself  be  sufii- 
oknt  proof  of  the  organisation  and  rapid  increase  of 
Israel's  trade.  The  Philistines  not  only  facM  the  mun 
line  of  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia- 
Babylonia  ;  their  encounters  with  Israel  at  Michmasb 
and  Gilboa  (q)  Bet  Dejan  E  of  Shechem,  and  Dagon 
near  Jericho,  %  34)  appear  to  im^dy  a  struggte  for  the 

1  Co  Buhl,  Du  tMoOn  VfMUHiut  tUr  ItrmtliUn,  la. 
S  Note  the  sanctaary  as  the  treamy,  and  the  hii«  of  mer« 
c«iaries(Judg.94). 
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cross-routes  to  the  E,  as  weU.  In  connection  with 
Saul's  earlier  successes  over  the  Philistines  on  one  of  these 
routes,  David's  praise  of  him,  that  '  he  brought  up 
adorning  of  gold  on  the  garments '  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel  {a  S.  I94)  is  very  significant.  | 
Id  W.  A«a  the  rise  of  a  power  like  David's  always  : 
means  an  intentional  increase  of  cominerce,  of  which  a  1 
very  good  illustration  is  found  in  PalpBve's  deKription 
of  the  policy  of  Telal  ibn-Rasheed  of  Hftyil,  who  by 
the  security  of  his  dominions  and  the  surrounding  desert, 
by  Uberal  offers  to  merchants  at  a  distance,  and  the 
introduction  of  good  commercial  families,  created  a 
considerable  external  trade  among  his  people  {Central 
and  E.  Arab.,  93  iia  133  [ed.  1883]).  E^vld  imited, 
pacified,  and  partly  organised  all  Israel ;  finally  threw 
off  the  Philistine  yoke  (and  perhaps  carried  his  power 
into  Philistia  itself) ;  subdued  the  Canaanites  who  had 
hitherto  held  several  of  the  towns  in  Hebrew  territory  ; 
and  founded  a  capital  whose  population  must  (as  Buhl 
points  out,  p.  16)  have  been  dependent  00  commerce 
for  their  livdihood.  He  stamped  shekels  used  in 
weighing  {a  S.  14a6),  which  we  may  take  as  evidence  of 
other  regulations  of  commerce.  The  considerable 
number  of  foreign  names  among  his  servants  is  partly 
significant  of  trade ;  but  if  they  were  all  military 
mercenaries,  we  have  seen  (§11}  that  in  W.  Asia  the 
substitution  of  such  for  a  native  militia  (Army,  %  4) — 
and  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  mercenary  troops  in 
Israel  (yet  cp  Judg.  94)— was  alvrays  the  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  trade.  David  subdued  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  Hdom  (with  command  of  the  SE.  trade  routes) ; 
extended  his  influence  as  for  N.  as  Hamath  (David, 
S§  7-9) ;  and  made  an  alliance  with  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
with  whose  help  he  built  a  royal  house  of  stone  and 
cedar.  On  these  data,  some  of  which  are  conclusive, 
we  may  assume  that  In  David's  reign  trade  in  the  real 
sense  cS  the  word  had  already  b^[un  to  grow  in  Israel 
It  was  under  Solomon,  however,  that,  as  in  the 
building  tA  the  temple  so  in  the  organisation  of  a  con- 
M.  Fflwalim  si<i"3ble  commerce,  theftill  conseqnences 
^taSiS*^  of  David's  policy  were  first  realised.  The 
^^"^  mixed  and  much  edited  records  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon  [g.v.}  have  behind  all  their  later 
additions  the  facts,  not  only  of  an  Increase  ci  wealth  in 
Israel  (i  K.  S13),  which  was  comparatively  enormous, 
but  also  of  foreign  enterprises  and  of  internal  provisions 
for  trade  which  can  alone  account  for  such  increase. 
David's  alliance  and  commerce  with  Hiram  of  Tyre  were 
continued.  Whatever  historical  value  be  ass^ncd  to 
the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(iK.lOi'13),  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  at  least  the 
fact  of  a  bind  trade  with  the  S.  of  Arabia ;  whilst  the 
Inherent  probability  of  the  record  of  voyages  down  the 
Red  Sea  (on  the  state  of  the  text  of  i  Vi.9iZ  lOn  see 
Benzinger)  is  obvious  from  Solomon's  position  between 
Phoenicia  and  Arabia  and  the  command  which  his 
father's  conquest  of  Edom  gave  him  of  the  route  to 
Elaih.  Without  Solomon's  aid  the  Phoenicians  could 
not  have  voyaged  from  the  Gulf  of  'Alfaba  to  Ophir. 
That  the  sailors  and  ships  are  described  as  Phoenician, 
not  Israelite,  proves  that  the  story  has  not  been  at  least 
wholly  idealised  by  later  writers.  If  0|dilr,  as  is  most 
probable,  lay  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia  (see  Ophir),'  three 
months  would  amply  suffice  for  the  voyage  there,  and 
the  expedition  would  be  back  within  a  year ;  the  datum 
of  the  record  that  a  voyage  was  made  only  every  third 
year  ts  another  symptom  cMT  the  absence  of  exoneration. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  difficulty  with  many  scholars  that  the 
small  kingdom  of  Israel  had  too  little  to  furnish  in 
exchange  for  the  vast  and  valuable  imports  described  as 
coming  from  Ophir  ;  and  the  reporters  are  at  a  loss  to 
name  the  gifts  from  Solomon  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in 
return  fn-  hers  to  him  (i  K.  lOij).    But  it  must  be 

1  The  moHt  recent  pfoposal  fbr  Ophir  k  the  Malay  peninsula, 
where  there  araandent  and  dnened  gold  ndnea.  StitTMtPiipt, 
Oct.  190a. 
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kept  in  mind  that  the  Idng  of  all  Israel  could  always 

pay  in  the  assurance  of  security  for  the  Arabian 

Phoenician  traffic  across  his  dominions,  and  that  when 

this  service,  and  Israel's  surplus  com  and  oil  (i  K. 

635  [ti]  :  30,000  kor  of  wheat  and  30,000  bath  of  oil 

annually  to  Hiram)  and  perhaps  wool,  foiled  to  meet  the 

value  of  the  timber  and  other  imports  from  Phcenicia, 

Solomon  paid  the  balance  in  land  (i  K.  9ii  ff.).  Buhl 

(77)  thinks  it  doubtful  that  the  expeditions  to  Ophir 

were  undertaken    for    trade.      But    for   what  else 

could  they  have  been  undertaken  7    Early  Egyptian 

and   Babjdonian  expeditions  to  distant   lands  had 

no  other  aim  (8  S,  third  note).    We  have  seen  that 

some  products  of  Europe  were  in  Babylonian  shops 

1400  B.C  ;  the  Fhcenician  ships  may  have  carried  these 

or  others  to  Ophir.    There  were  also  Sjran  dates,  and 

corn,  the  Syrian  woven  robes,  the  Tyrian  purple,  and 

Phoenician  modifications  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 

art,  weapons  and  perhaps  silver ;  whilst  we  have  also 

seen  (§  30)  that  the  early  Egyptians  exchanged  trinkos 

(as  ciWlised  peoples  do  to  this  day  among  barbarian 

tribes)  ibr  the  valuable  products  which  they  found  in 

the  markets  of  Pimt.    Solomcai's  servants  may  have 

done  the  same  with  the  unsophisticated   natives  of 

Ophir ;  and  we  have  seen  that  dates  and  weapcms  are 

still  imported  to  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia  (§  5).     i  K. 

IO38  f.  records  Solomon's  trade  in  horses.    The  text 

restored  from  9*  is  to  be  read  :    '  The  export  of  hocxi 

for  Solomon  was  out  of  Mu^ri  and  f^uS :  the  dealers  of 

the  king  brought  them  oat  of  Kui!  for  a  price. '    Mu^r  is 

the  N.  Syrian  state  of  that  tiame  (MiZKAiu,  8  a  a) ;  Ij^ue 

isCilicia(seeCiLiciA,  |a).    Horses  came  from  N.  toSu 

in  W.  Asia  :  probably  first  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria. 

The  Hebrew  text  which  introduces  them  to  Palestine  from 

Egypt,  is  impossible :  horses  were  not  indigenons  in 

Egypt  nor  were  the  pastures  there  sufllcient  foe  breeding 

and  rearing  Ihem  for  export.    Yet  notice  the  reference 

in  Dt  17 16  which  implies  that  some  horses  came  to  Israel 

from  Egypt,    i  K.  10 15  (see  Benzinger,  for  the  correct 

RA  nnHM  abt  statcs  that  Solomon  derived  part 
iw.  mxaat,  no.  ^^^^  j^j^ 

transit  trade  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant.'  If  i  & 
815^  be,  as  is  probable,  of  post-Sohmoalc  date,  and 
therefore  reflect  the  evils  of  a  monarchy  already  experi- 
enced, it  is  notable  that  nothing  is  said,  among  the 
taxes  imposed  on  native  JsraelHes.  of  one  imposed  for 
trade.  But  this  will  only  mean  that,  as  in  early  Egypt 
(§11)  and  partly  in  H&yil,  when  Palgrave  was  there  in 
1863,  the  trade  of  Israel  was  directly  carried  on  by  the 
king  bimsdf  through  his  servants :  it  was  not  private 
enterprise  bat  part  of  the  royal  administratioa  (q>  i  K. 
lOaS  '  the  dealers  of  the  king'].  Farther,  Solomtxi  is 
said  to  have  *  built '  or  fOTtilied  cities  on  trade  routes 
{9i7 /) :  '  Gezer,  Beth-horon  the  nether,  Baalath,  and 
Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  th£  dore-cUia  [■nf 
n^mn ;  cp  City  [/],  Store-cities)  which  Solomon 
had.'  Tamar  {q.v.)  is  most  probably  Tamam  to  the 
S.  of  Judah,  on  the  route  to  Petra  or  Elath.  Other 
signs  of  Solomon's  far-spread  commercial  influence  are 
his  alliance  with  Egypt,  which  carried  with  it  the 
possession  of  Gezer  that  commands  more  than  one  line 
of  traffic  (Si^  817/):  the  description  trf*  his  dominion 
as  stretching  from  Tiphsah  ('  the  crossing*)  on  the  N. 
Euphrates,  to  Gaza  (494  [64]),  with  dominion  over  aH 
the  kings  beyond  the  river,  which  can  only  mcnn  com- 
mercial influence ;  and  the  datum  '  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath'  (865) — the  issue  from  Istael  between  the 
Lebanons  towards  the  most  important  mart  in  N.  Syria. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  trade  in  Solomon's  prayer  to  Yahwi 

1  After  Wi.  A  T  Umitrs.  16b^  ;  cp  MtZRAiM,  I  a  a ;  Hokse, 
1 1  (s);  tuid,on  the  other  tide.  Chariot,  |  4,  col.  726  n.  i.  [On 
I  K.  10  i*f.  Me  alto  Crit,  Bit.,  and  cp  SoixtMON,  |  8]. 

3  [Kind  also  touches  the  HT ;  but,  Uke  Bennnger,  lie  may 
appear  to  tome  to  be  almost  too  moderate.  Cp  Solomon,  It, 
on  'the  uivular  itatement'  in  i  K.  I0i4>^i  and  Crii.  S». 
That       should  be  read  intteid  of  3^  is  andeniabie  (CI>e.)i] 
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(ch.  8)  ;  but  in  the  exigencies  of  foreign  trade,  and  the 
ititroduction  of  guilds  or  groups  of  foreign  merchantmen 
we  may  see  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  altars 
to  straiige  gods  in  Jerusalem,  especially  Phoenician, 
MoatHte,  and  Ammooite  (a  K.  2813).  'With  this  com- 
pare the  universal  custom  iUustrated  in  |S  31-34.  [^P 
SOI^MON,  ^  4.  8 /.] 

In  David's  and  Solomon's  time  the  land  trade  of 
N.  Syria  as  far  S.  as  Damascus  was  already  in  the 
Bi  Th*  ^^^^  of  the  Arameeans  (as  we  have  seen, 
A^mL^^m  §  ^5)'  *  people  still  in  th«r  early  vigour 
and  therefore  unlikely  to  rest  content 
under  the  commercial  supremacy  which,  as  we  saw 
above  (§  49,  on  i  K.  4s4  and  865),  Solomon  had 
estaUi^ed  as  far  as  Hamath  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  therefore,  from  the  Aramaeans  that  the  first  Wow 
came  to  Solomon's  wide  empire  (11 93);  and  this 
happened  even  before  he  bad  passed  away.  The 
diaiiption  of  the  kingdom  after  bis  death  would  cause  a 
furtha*  shrinkage  of  Hebrew  trade  from  its  distant 
extremities,  as  well  as  lead  to  a  severe  competition 
between  Israel  and  Judah  for  the  possession  of  so  much 
of  it  as  crossed  Palestine.  In  this  the  N.  kingdom  had 
all  the  advantage :  in  its  neighbourhood  to  Aram  and 
Phoenicia,  the  possession  of  Gilead  and  of  all  the  routes 
across  W.  Pal«rtine — even  that  by  Ajalon,  Beth-hntm, 
and  Bethd,  which  lay  just  within  its  S.  frontier. 
Bethel  and  Dan,  and  even  Jericho,  with  entrance  to 
Moab  and  the  SE.  routes,  were  thus  in  its  possession. 
Against  all  this  Judah,  already  impoverished  by  the 
invasion  of  Shishak,  had  almost  nothing  to  offer  ;  and 
Baasha  of  Israd  sought  by  the  building  of  Ramah  to 
create  a  blockade  agunst  his  southon  neighbours 

il5x6/.).  It  was  Ju^ih's  constant  efibrt  to  push  this 
irontier  N.  beyond  Bethel  (see  IfG,  ch.  la,  ■  The  History 
of  a  Frontier').  During  peace  with  Israel  Jehoshaphat 
attempted  to  resume  Solomon's  trade  with  Ophir  ;  but 
his  ships  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (22414B).  These 
commercial  ambitions  had  been  started  by  Omri's 
commercial  alliances  with  Tyre  (in  conaection  with 
which  the  capital  of  N.  Israel  was  removed  across  the 
watershed  to  ^omeron,  on  the  W.  esh-Sha'lr,  with  its 
issne  to  the  coast  [1624] ;  the  site  was  purchased  by 
Omri  for  two  talents  of  silver),  and  with  Damascus 
(20  34*);  and  but  for  Jehoshaphat's  misfortune  the 
extent  of  Solomon's  trade  from  the  N.  Euphrates  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  might  have  t>een  recovered. 
In  a  K.  5i7  mules,  hitherto  described  only  as  used  in 
riding  (2  S.  189,  etc.),  are  mentioned  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  revolution  of  Jehu  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  Israel,  who  detested  the  foreign 
idolatries  which  the  commercial  alliances  of  Omri's 
dynasty  had  introduced  ;  and  Israel's  trade  must  have 
shrank  with  Jehu  and  then  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  the  Aramaean  invasions,  which,  with  the  instincts 
of  that  race,  followed  the  great  lines  <tf  traflic  by  Dothan 
(3  K.ei3).  and  Apbek  in  Sharon  (x  K.  209630  a  K. 
1317),  to  Hiilisda  (2K.  I2>7),  and  even  included  a 
siege  of  Samaria  itself  (2  K.  634^). 

Meantime  the  Assyrians  were  gradually  robbing  the 
Aramaeans  of  the  trade  through  N.  Syria.  Ramman- 
Sl.  AdntUM  (Adiid)-nirari  III.  (see  AsSYKiA.  §  3a) 
of  AmttU/  ^  reached  the  Mediterranean  and 
ox  AMyna.    |,g^gggj  Damascus  by  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.    His  successor  opened  tfie  roads  towards 
the  Caspian  and  IrSn.    Nineveh's  central  position  had 
already  made  her  the  political  capital  (§  10) :  by  850 
B.C.    Syria  was,  therefore,  now  in  communication  with 
Central  Asia,  under  the  shield  of  one  political  power — 
the  invariable  cause  of  a  great  increase  of  commerce. 
Tiglath-piteser  III.  (745^)  and  his  successors  were  to 
confirm  and  extend  this  empire  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

1  Aram's  right  to  baaan  in  Sammria,  and  Isiael's  in 
Damascus.  W«  *ee  torn  this  that  a  conqtwror  earaed  the 
claim  to  the  acdv*  and  fimnoat  part  in  tnde  between  Uauelf 
and  his  rival. 


(over  Babylonia),  to  the  bordera  of;  Egypt  and  into 
Arabia,  all  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century ;  and 
by  670  Esarhaddon  had  taken  Mnnphis.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  fifteenth  century,  W.  Asia  lay 
tuider  one  poUtical  power,  yet  the  lingua  franca  which 
fvevailed  throughout  was  not  that  of  her  conquerors 
but  of  the  Aramasans  (§  15).  For  the  internal  business 
of  Assyria  at  this  time,  see  Johns,  Ass.  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments (Camb.  1901 ) :  a  large  collection  chiefly  of  seventh 
century;  aiso  ItPlijgJ'.  Tutff. 

The  advance  of  Aayria  in  the  ninth  century  enabled 
N.  Israel  not  only  to  recover  her  lost  territories  from 

BS.EIffhth  '^'^"*>  along  with  Judah,  to 

revive  her  trade  and  carry  it,  throuj^i  the 
long  contemporary  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II, 
and  Uzziah.  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  luxury  which  the 
Helxews  had  not  befwe  reached.  The  economic 
difference  between  the  time  of  Elisha  (died  about  797) 
and  Amos  dr.  755)  is  vast ;  and  the  annals  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  the  interval  enaUe  us  to  expltun  it. 
Amariah  of  Judah  had  once  more  defeated  Edom 
(3  K.  147):  and  Jeroboam  II.  restored  N.  Israel's 
influence  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  in  Damascus  (liajaB).  Ussiah  took  Oath 
(2  Ch.  266),  subdued  the  Arabians  of  Gur-Baal  and  the 
Metuiim  (v,  7),  fortified  the  roods  on  the  S.  frontier  a£ 
Judah(v.  zo),andbekiElath(3K.14«).  1-he  Hebrew 
prophets  from  Amoa  onward  bear  witness  to  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  trade,  and  to  the  tempers  which 
grow  with  iL  There  is  in  all  of  them  proof  of  the  widen- 
ing geographical  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the 
internal  life  of  other  peoples  which  commerce  brings. 
Amos  himself  was  probably  a  wool-seller  as  well  as  a 
wool-grower,  and,  Judaean  as  be  was,  learned  the  state 
of  the  N.  kingdom  by  his  journeys  to  its  mailtets, 
especially  Bethd.'  He  condemns  its  covetousness  and 
for  trade,  which  threatened  the  new  moons  and 
sabbaths  instituted  among  the  people  when  they  were 
almost  purely  agricultural  (84^.).  Hosea  calls  Israel 
avery  'Canumite' — *tiader'  (12?;  cp  78  Bio); 
and  Isaiah's  references  show  that  Judah  was  not  in  this 
respect  much  behind  her  aster :  Jixlah  Is  '  filled  from 
the  East  and  strikes  hands  with  the  children  of  strangers ' 
(26).  '  full  of  silver  and  gold,  neither  is  there  any  end 
of  their  treasures ;  their  land  also  is  full  of  horses 
neither  is  there  any  end  of  thdr  chariots'  (7) ;  'ships 
of  Tarshish'  are  mentioned  among  the  triiunphs  of 
their  civilisation  (16) ;  caravans  are  descritied  (806) ; 
yet,  in  conf<»imty  with  what  we  have  seen  in  other 
nations,  trade  is  not  noticed  among  the  principal 
professions  of  the  national  life  (S1-3).  Besides  the 
texts  already  quoted  (there  are  others  :  e.g..  Am. 
Hos.  12s)  indicative  of  an  increase  of  wealth,  there  are 
others  which  speak  of  the  popular  enterprise  in  building 
— always  a  sure  pcoot  of  commercial  prosperity  (Am. 
81S  Sii  Hos.  814  Is.2is9ia[9],  etc. ;  ep  a  Ch.2d9/.). 
The  (fbr«gn?)  name  armSn  (Palace,  g  i  [3]),  hitherto 
used  of  royal  castles,  is  applied  to  private  dwellings 
{Bk.  of  Twelve  Prophets,  L  p.  33,  n.  3) ;  and  the 
builder's  plummet  is  used  as  a  religious  figure  (Am.  1if., 
cp  Is.  28 16  30 13).  Again,  the  old  agp-icultural  economy 
is  disturbed ;  farmers  give  place  on  their  ancestral 
lands  to  a  new  class  of  rich  men,  who  can  only  have 
been  created  by  trade ;  and  the  rural  districts  are  partly 
depopulated  (Is.  58^  Mic.2t-S9).  The  sins  of  trade : 
covetousness,  false  weights,  and  the  oppression  of 
debtors  and  of  the  poor,  are  frequently  castigated  (Am. 
26  4i  84^  Hos.  127  Is.  3515  613  Mic.2  and  S).  In 
certain  passages,  particularly  in  Amos  and  Micah.  such 
condemnation  t&  the  trading  classes  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  die  conservative  seal  of  the  deMrt  shqiherd  and 
agriculturist,  a^nst  the  growth  of  a  new  economy.* 
But  in  Isaiah  this  is  associated  with  a  real  sympathy  with 

1  See  GASm.  Book  0/%*  Twelve  ProfktU,  1  79. 
3  It  i*  from  the  shepherd  village      Bethlehem  that  Hicah 
predictt  the  ooraing  <Jt  Israel's  saviour  (6 1  [al^X 
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the  Krviceablenesi  of  conunerce,  ind  ^precution  of 
its  bigness  and  ev«n  of  its  serviccablenesa  to  religion  t 
cp  Isaiah  on  Cush  (ch.  18),  on  Egypt  (19),  and 
especially  on  Tyre  (28)  '  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth '  (v.  G), 
and  who,  although  likened  to  a  harlot  in  commerce 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  may  yet  bring  her 
merchaodise  and  hire  as  hoUneas  to  the  God  of  Isnel. 

The  public  works  cS  Jotham,  Ahax  and  Hezeki&h 
indicate  considerable  wealth  and  activity ;  but  it  must 
B4.  Samth  ^^^^  under  Mana;^^  that  Judah 

first  benefited  commercially  by  the  great 
^'f'  extension  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (see 
above,  §  5a},  and  the  comparative  security  of  trade 
from  the  Casj^an  and  Persiao  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Memphis  under  ooe  power.  The  Assyrian  influence 
upon  the  ritnal.  and  probaUy  the  literature,  of  Israel 
under  Manasaeh,  is  ^gnificant  of  dose  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  Mesopotamia.  Zephaniah  describes 
the  Phcenidan  quarter  in  Jerusalem,  the  Fish  Gate, 
and  a  new  ot  second  city  (Maktesh,  Mishneh).  Cp 
the  multipUoUioi  oi  gates  on  the  walls  {jBBtJSALBu, 
M  33/.  ].  The  most  conclusive  proof,  however,  <^  an 
increase  of  trade  in  Judah  during  the  eighth  and  the 
seventh  century  is  fotmd  in  a  comparison  ^  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  virith  the  Deuteronomic  code.  The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  makes  no  [KXtvisiw  for  trade.^  Deutero- 
nomy contains  a  considerable  nimiber  of  regulations. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  the  regulations  necessiuted  by 
the  main  Deuteronomic  law,  the  centralisation  of 
¥rcr^p  at  Jerusalem  (14a4^),  which  must  have  meant 
a  great  iocreose  of  trade  in  that  <n^  at  the  leaaont  of  the 
three  annual  festivals  (v.  a6).  t^lgrims  from  a  distance 
bad  to  turn  some  of  their  goods  into  money  before 
leaviug  home,  and  purchase  at  Jerusalem  the  materials 
for  sacrifice.  Then  there  are  regulations  for  debt  (16 1} ; 
interest  may  be  taken  from  a  foreigner  but  not  from  a 
fUIow-Isradite  (28ao[i9]/.).  Inteniational  banking  ii 
IKOvided  for  (166 / ) ;  and  among  the  divine  blessings 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  people  in  reward  for  their 
obedience  to  the  Law  is  one,  that  they  shall  lend  to 
many  nations  but  not  borrow — as  it  is  phrased,  they 
shall  be  'the  head  and  not  the  tail'  in  their  trade 
(28 IS /.,  cp  43_^).  Hebrews  are  not  to  become  objects 
of  the  natkm'a  slave  tnule  (24;) ;  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  any  that  have  fallen  tluough  debt  into  slavery 
is  provided  for  (ISia).  Unjust  weights  and  measures 
are  condemned  (2613-16).  Hired  labourers  must  not 
be  oppressed  (24  nff. ).  Most  significant  of  the  extreme 
contrasu  between  w^th  and  poverty  which  the  trade 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  has  produced  are 
the  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor  (I61-11). 
The  kii^  is  not  to  multiply  horses  or  silver  and  gold 
(17 16/.),  another  echo  of  the  prophetic  teaching.  Yet 
indicative  as  all  these  laws  are  (when  contrasted  with 
then-  absence  from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant)  of  the 
commercial  development  of  Israel,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  money  dues  are  yet  prescribed  for  the  priests  (ISt-fi) 
nor  are  fines  pennitted  in  expiation  <rf  murder  (19i^ 
21 1-9). 

To  the  pcMxilic  period,  though  written  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  bdoi^  Esduel's  description  of  Tyrian 
SB.  Bnkl^*a  *°""""rce  (26^).     It  opens  (269) 
with   an   interesting  epithet   of  the 
Judeean  capital  as  the  ■  gate  of  the 


Tyra,  «to. 


peoples,'  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  pre-exilic  Judah 
lay,  as  we  have  seen,  across  the  nearest  path  of  the 
Phoenidan  trade  with  AraUa,  over  which  Manasseh,  as 
tile  tributary  of  Assyria,  may  well  have  held  a  supremacy 
which  Jonah,  in  part  at  least,  continued.  According  to 
Eiekiel  Phoenician  trade  extended  from  Tarshish  (27 11) 
and  the  coasts  of  Greece  (Elishah,  v.  7)  in  the  W.  to 
Sheba  (v.  n)  in  the  B.,  and  from  Tubal-Meshech  (cp 
the  Mmchi  and  Tibareni  of  Herod.  S  94)  between  ttw 

1  lalheBaakOftheCimnuitlhmanlawsofdepodtQBty)! 
■adorth«teodiiigofmoDey(3395)    Hncs  «n  pdd  uibucu. 
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Black  Sea  and  tbe  CasfHan  in  the  N'.  to  Egypt  and 
Phut  (or  Punt)  hi  tbe  S.*  Tarshish  sent  sQvcr,  ircMi, 
tin,  and  lead  (is) ;  Greece,  coloured  stuf&  {7) ;  the 
isles  of  the  Levant,  inlaid  ivory  (6)  and  ivory  and  ebony 
articles  (from  Rodan  =  Rhodes,  15).  From  Ionia  and 
Tubal-Meahech  came  slaves  and  copper  vesseb  (13) ; 
from  Belh-Togannah,  probably  Armenia,  horses  and 
mules  (14).  Egypt  fumi&hed  fineonlwoidered  Unen(7). 
Cypresses  and  cedar  were  to  hand  in  the  Lebanons  (5), 
and  oaks  in  Bashan  (6).  Tbe  Aratneeans,  in  command 
of  the  land  trade  immediately  b^ind  Phcenicia,  brought 
a  great  variety  of  goods:  carbuncles,  purple,  embroidery, 
fine  linen,  pearls  (from  the  Persian  Gulf)  and  jasper 
(t6:  seeT<^'snote,  SBOT;  cp  Stones,  $ai)— evidently 
the  wealth  oT  the  Babylonian  markets — with  Helbon  wine, 
white  wool  and  other  wares  from  Damascus  (18).  From 
Israel  came  only  natural  products :  wheat.  s[Hcery, 
wax  (MiNNiTH.  Pannag),  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (17), 
Arabia  supplied  wrought -iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  from 
UzAL  (19) ;  saddle  cloths  from  Dedan  (ao) :  *  lambs, 
rams,  and  goats  from  Kedak  (31) ;  the  best  spices, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  from  Sheba  and  Raahah  {n). 
The  trading  centres  on  tbe  N.  Euphrates  (where  it 
begins  to  be  navigaUe),  HASH  an  and  Eden  (^.k 
round  Birejik  between  Edesaa  and  'Ain-t&b).  Ataxia 
itself,  and  Canneh  or  Calno,  and  Chilmad  to 
Babylonia,  furnished  dyed  mantles,  and  stufb  with 
skeins  of  wool  (?  33/).  The  shipbuilders  and  sailors 
were  native  Phoenicians  (8 /.  11) ;  but  Tyre  had  also  a 
mercenary  army  (cp9§  11,  48) — Ethiopians  (read  na  for 
wrm,  Pakas),  LyUans,  aiid  men  of  Phut  (10).  It  is  an 
imposing  catak^pie,  «aA  worthy  of  the  entiinsiasm  of 
tbe  prophet :  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  enterprise  and 
organisation  for  Assyrian  trade ;  see  Johns,  ofi.  cit. 

The  destruction  which  Ezekiel  beheld  as  imminent 
on  Tyre,  fell  immediately.  In  573,  after  a  siege  of 
w^v-aii^  thirteen  yean,  Ndnidiadrczzar  todc  the 
fuTim^r^'  Istand  city  (cp  NBBiK:HADitEZZAX, 
Ttre).  It  was  the  final  triumph  of 
a  policy  sustained  through  many  annual  campaigns 
to  the  Levant,  designed  to  divert  the  rich  trade  with 
the  E.  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Aralxan  land-routes 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  Proofs  of 
this  are  found  not  only  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  own 
annals,  bat  also  In  tbe  Greek  accounts  of  great  worits 
in  Bat^lonia  which  are  most  probably  attributed 
to  the  son  of  Nabopolassar.  Famous  as  a  soldier, 
Nebuchadrezzar  was  still  more  eminent  as  a  builder 
and  organiser :  his  peaceAil  labours  bulk  io  his  own 
records  over  bis  miUtary  expeditions.  He  cleared  the 
mouths  of  the  two  great  streams  of  B^i^onia  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  deq>ened  their  chann^,  so  thai  thqr 
were  still  navigaUe  for  sea-going  vessels  in  the  Gredt 
period.  Arrian  (Anab.  AUx.  7?)  reports  that  the  ships 
of  the  Gerrhseans  (from  the  AiaU&n  coast  of  the  GiUf) 
sailed  up  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Opis :  and  GtJU  (  Vtrkekrs- 
wge,  151)  is  justified  in  assigning  the  measures  which 
made  this  possible,  as  well  as  the  fotwding  of  Derodotis, 
a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Nebuchadrezzar. 
Tlie  two  great  rivers  were  c<mnected  hy  a  system  of 
canals  which  in  Xenophon's  tune  (Ana^.^i^  were  still 
navigable  great  grain-ships ;  the  largest,  the  Nahsr 
Malka,  is  still  in  use.  By  campaigns  against  '  Kedar 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Hazor  {g.v.y  (Jer.  49 18), 
Nebuchadrezzar  ensured  the  security  of  the  desert 
routes  S.  of  Babylonia ;  and  he  himself  on  one  occasion 
used  the  short  but  difficult  road  from  Syria  to  Babylon 
by  Tadmor.    Yet,  these  Arabian  campaigns  most  have 

t  InthecIoseofihcMventbaiKloaeiungrftherigtitceatnrics 
the  trade  of  Egypt,  both  internal  and  foreign,  was  very  proapaom, 
etp«cully  under  Piunettk,  Nedw  IL,  Aprics  (Hophni)^  and 
AniBsU  II.  Coincident  irith  this  wu  the  usual  increaaa  of 
mercenaries.  Greek  cowmeice,  irtiidb  hod  founded  Miluioa 
about  TOO  (Hall,  Old*tt  CMlitmiiffH  ^  Gittct,  aji)  todc  a  finn 
hold  of  the  Delta.  Amons  II.,  besides  euccurainng  the  Gre  Ai, 
entered  intoacloae  (tltUoce  with  CyrcR&    CpHeradota*.  Siit. 

'  Cp  saddlebag!  exported  frocn  el-JAT  to-day ;  f  4,  third  noiCk 
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bad  as  thnr  end  not  so  much  the  use  of  the  desert 

routes  (except  perhaps  to  Egypt)  as  the  diveraoo  of  the 
.Arabian  and  eastern  traffic  up  the  Gulf  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  to  the  Levant,  whose  coasts  were  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  We  have  seen 
the  Gerrhaean  ships  fax  up  the  Tigris :  they  brought 
incense  ^or  the  temples  in  Babylcm.*  But  sea-trade 
with  India  may  also  have  been  at  this  time  in  full 
course ;  it  has  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  no  Silk 
{f.v. )  is  mentioned  in  the  commercial  lists  of  the  period.^ 
From  India,  then,  to  Tarshish,  and  from  Egypt  to 
Central  Asia  (through  Persia  and  the  Medes),  the  trade 
of  the  world  now  centred  in  Babylon.  Henoe  the  vast 
increase  of  the  city's  sise  and  wealth  so  wonderfiil  to 
the  Greek  writers  (Herod.  1178^  :  Diod  Sic.  2a).  The 
exilic  passage  Jer.  50  mentions  its  '  storehouses '  {v.  a6) ; 
its  '  mingled  people '  and  '  treasures '  (37) ;  and  Is.  47 15 
'those  that  have  trafficked  with  thee  from  thy  youth.' 
Throughout  these  prophecies  there  is  the  same  imputa- 
tion of  'wisdom'  and  'enchantments'  and  'sorceries,' 
which  we  find  imputed  bf  Israel  to  other  commerdal 
peoples — the  '  sous  of  the  East,'  the  Edomites,  and  the 
Philistines.  The  recent  discovery  and  deciphering  of 
Babylonian  documents  from  the  end  of  the  Bal^lonian 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  have  revealed 
an  organisation  of  commerce  so  thorough  that  J.  Kohler 
justly  declares  it  to  exhibit  the  greatest  similarity  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  banking  and  exchange,  and  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  commerctal  system  which 
has  descended  to  modem  times  through  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  {Bei/r.  z.  Assyr.  4  43a).  He  has  given  in  the 
volume  just  cited  a  number  of  interesting  instances  (in 
addition  to  those  given  in  Kohler  and  Speiser,  Aui  dem 
Babyl.  RecktsUbm,  etc.,  and  Bah.  Vertrd^).  There 
were  banks  and  banking  firms  (the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  house  of  Egibi — cp  RPW\  'Anwei- 
snngen  {'assignments,' '  bills  of  exchange')  und  Zahlnng 
des  Angewiesenen  an  den  Anweisungsempffinger  waren 
das  tttgliche  Brod  des  Baby!.  Verkehrs.'  Money  was 
paid  into  the  agencies  of  a  bank,  and  by  its  head  office 
or  other  agencies  paid  out  agajn  to  the  assignee,  exacdy 
as  by  our  system  of  cheques.  Discount  was  known. 
Property  was  pledged.  In  cases  trf  sale  or  debt  surety- 
ships were  accepted  (again  cp  Johiu,  op.  eti.).  Sales 
were  made  on  approval.  ParUierships  vrere  formed 
between  freemen,  and  between  freemen  and  slaves — i.e. , 
between  capital  and  labour.  Money  was  sdll  reckoned 
by  weight  The  depreciation  in  use  of  metal- pieces 
was  understood  and  accounted  for  (cp  Hrozny,  '  Zum 
Gddwesen  der  Babylonier,'  Btiir.  m.  Aujrr.  4546^}. 

At  the  heart     this  commercial  empire  the  best  part 
of  the  Jewish  people — including  its  industrial  classes 
__  J       .    ( '  craftsmen  and  smiths ' :  a  K.  24 14) — 
^bTlonia.  established,  and  probably  found  a 

'  hirge  number  of  their  own  race  ah-eady 

intimate  with,  and  benefiting  by,  the  trade  of  the  land 
(see  Dispersion.  §  4).  They  must  have  taken  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah  to  settle  into  the  life  of  their  new 
surroundings,  their  comparative  independence  in  which 
his  letter  takes  for  granted  (Jer.  294.^}-'  That  many 
of  them  became  «igaged  in  Babylonian  commerce 
needs  no  argument  After  fifty  years  the  great  prophet 
who  arose  to  announce  to  (hem  their  return,  not  only 
promised  the  restoration  of  their  command  of  the  trade 
from  Egypt  and  Arabia  (Is.  45 14,  cp  v.  3),  but  seems  to 
have  found  it  difficult  to  tear  them  from  the  profitable 
conditions  of  Babylonian  life  (cp  his  many  calls  '  to  go 
jbnb,'  and  in  particular  his  appeal  56s:  'Wherefore 
do  ye  wdgh  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread 
and  your  earnings  for  that  which  satisfkth  not ' ;  cp 

1  Herod.  1 reckiMU  the  amount  used  anntully  at  the  chief 
temple  of  Babylon  at  1000  talents. 

9  The  earliest  mention  of  xilk  appears  to  be  by  Aristotle  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

3  Cp  the  present  writer's  'Is.  40-46  '  57.^1  Nikel,  Die 
tyitturkertttUMmg  dtt  jaditck.  Gtmtimotutu  lutch  ddm 
bmhyL  Exit,  1900. 
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Buhl,  Sec.  VerkiUtn.  88,  n.  i).  Whether  few  or  many 
returned  when  Cyrus  opened  the  way  (see  DisPEXSlON, 
85),  those  who  remained  in  Babylon  were  the  prosperous 
and  wealthy  (Zech.6io^).  They  must  have  been 
introduced  to  Uie  thorough  Babylonian  methods  of 
doing  business,  though  it  is  striking  that  (as  we  shall 
see,  g  60)  the  Priestly  Code  bears  no  r^ection  of  the 
Babylonian  subjection  of  commerce  in  its  smallest 
details  to  priestly  regulations,  nor  of  the  temples  as 
registering,  banking,  and  appraising  centres  (Johns, 
of.  cii.  3954).  New  horizons,  however,  appear  in 
Hebrew  literature ;  and  the  Jews'  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  immensely  widened  (Geography,  g  18). 

With  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire  all  these  processes, 
from  Babylon  as  the  coitre,  were  quickened  and  ex- 
p*-_i-_  tended  (DISPERSION,  %  6).  The  con- 
ernoiw^  quests  of  Cyrus  in  Asia,  and  of  Cambyses 
in  Africa,  were  thoroughly  organised  by 
themselves  and  their  successors  and  chiefly  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  before  515.  The  empire  was  divided  into 
provinces  and  the  policy  was  to  connect  these  by  as 
speedy  means  of  conveyance  as  were  possible.  Some 
erf'  the  ancient  lines  of  traffic  were  made  into  solid  roads, 
capable  of  caiiying  two-  and  four-wheeled  carriages, 
and  new  lines  were  opened  up,  especially  through  Iran 
to  Eastern  and  Ceiittal  Asia.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
roads  for  which  we  have  now  exact  data  was  that  from 
Susa  the  capital  to  Sardis ;  see  the  careful  survey  and 
argument  of  GiHz  {Die  yerkthmoege,  165-184).  He 
reckons  the  distance  at  mty-five  daily  stages,  which 
with  eight  days  of  rest  on  the  way  occupied  seventy- 
three  days  in  all. 

The  road  led  N  W.  from  Susa,  nut  the  now  dMerted  Niiteveh, 
crossed  the  N.  stretches  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates  (die 
latter  a  little'  to  the  N.  of  the  later  Samosata)  and  so  through 
Cilicia  by  Ancyra  to  Sardis,  whence  It  was  a  ihott  Journey 
either  to  Smyrna  at  Ee^csus. 

Another  road  from  Susa  led  N.  by  Ecbatana  (HamadSn)  to 
Rhftgae  (dose  to  ^^herfin)  where,  in  the  ninth  century  after 
Chnst,  lay  the  Levant  market  for  Chinese  silk;'  thence  to 
HekatoDpylos^  (probably  the  present  Shahnid:  Gfltz)  where  it 
divided  into  one  bnuich  by  Magaris  (Merv)  to  Marakanda 
(Sanurcand)  the  capital  of  S^rdiana,  and  another  to  Herat. 

A  third  road  from  Susa  led  E.  to  Persepolb  and  AipafUna 

f Ispahan).  Susa  was,  ofcourse,  directly  ctmnected  with  Babylon, 
rom  which  the  land  road  up  the  Euphtatea  was  freshly  laid 
down  and  funu^ad  with  bridges  over  Uw  canali. 

Greek  sources  (Xenophon  and  Herodotus)  give  us 
for  the  first  time  exact  data  for  this  andent  line  of 
traffic  between  Babylon  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (above, 

8  39/)- 

Ii  wKs  8  days  from  Babylon  to  MIt,theDoe  90  to  the  month  of 
the  f^abOr,  thence  5  to  llphsah  or  Thapsacus  (Ra^V)  where 
the  road  crosMd  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Euphialea,  ttwnce  to 
Balis  3,  to  Aleppo  3,  aiMl  to  the  coast  4,  or  43  in  all  (not  73 : 
Gfltz,  190)  from  Babylon  to  the  coast. 

From  the  coast  the  Pbceiudans,  according  to  Marinns 
of  Tyre  (Gtitz,  190),  carried  tbdr  goods  to  Hierapolis 
(Bambyke)  near  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  direct  to 
Ecbatana  and  Hekatonpylos  for  the  Central  Asian 
markets.  There  was  also  a  road  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
to  Tarsus  (13  days) ;  thence  through  Cilicia  to  Iconium 
(see  further  Ramsay,  Hist,  Cmg.  if  Ana  Minor). 

Persian  roads  were,  according  to  the  Gredcs,  well 
supplied  with  statitms,  furnished  with  horses  and  khans 
for  travellers  (Herod.  653  89S),  and  with  a  government 
service  of  swifl  couriers  (Id.  and  Xen.  Cyrop.^ii).* 
which  is  said  to  have  accomplished  the  distance  between 
Susa  and  Babylon  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  that  between 
Susa  and  Sardis  in  10  (G5U,  198).  Cp  Esth.  813  814. 
Whilst  the  Persians  thus  organised  and  accekrated  the 
land-traffic,  they  suffered  the  water-traffic,  developed 
by  NebtKhadreznu-  (§  63),  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nebu- 
diadreszar's  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf 
decayed,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  Periplus 

1  Heid,<?MeA.  dtsLeoanUhattdeUimMilUUdttr,  Stuttgart, 
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otSk.y]&x  (Ckogr.  Or.  Afin.  1,  ed.  MOller)  round  Arabia 
to  the  Red  Sea  occurred  as  asserted  in  the  time  of 
Darius  (thirty  months  is  the  time  assigned  to  it).  See 
G<its,  303^  Darius  Miempted,  withoat  success,  to 
carry  out  the  i^an,  which  Necho  II,  is  said  to  have 
Initiated,  of  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile 
( Herod.  2 158  4  49}.  *  Further,  we  have  under  the  Persian 
kings  the  first  appearance  in  W.  Asia  of  Money  {^.v.  ) 
in  the  true  sense  {see  also  Weights  and  Measitres). 
The  present  writer  has  purchased  several  darics  and 
also  silver  coins  of  Sidon  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  which 
were  found  in  N.  Palestine. 

The  trade  of  Syria  must  have  enormously  benefited 
by  all  this  policy  of  the  Persian  kings ;  not  only  in  the 
B».  Port-MUlc  cnsured-though  this  was  not 

journey  from  Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  : 
Ezra  8  31/.  31) — but  also  in  the  means  taken  by  the 
satrap  of  Memphis  for  furnishing  the  desert  route 
between  Gaza  and  the  Delta  with  water  (Herod,  iu.  46). 
Incorporated  in  the  ^rsian  em|Hre,  and  still  without 
rivals  in  the  Delta,  the  Phanician  ports  «>ntinued  to 
fiourish  [cp  their  coinage  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  under 
Persia;  Head,  Hii/.  Num.  666,  671).  Damascus 
and  Gaza  fiourished  with  them;  but  GQlz  (164)  is 
wrong  in  adding  to  this  list  Jerusalem,  to  which  we 
now  turn.  The  destruction  in  586  had  reduced  Jeru- 
ialem  and  ber  people  to  the  *  off-scouring  and  refuse  in 
the  tnidst  of  the  peoples'  (Lam^84s).  Her  *  breach 
was  great  like  the  sea'  (213);  the  luxury  of  former  days 
had  become  starvation  {ij  j',,  etc. ) ;  the  people  had  to 
buy  even  their  wood  and  water  (56,  cp  w.  9 13).  The 
Edomites  and  Arabians  recovered  the  transit  tnule. 
The  exiles  who  returned  in  537  were  a  weak  and  starve- 
ling community.  The  statement  tluu  they  bought  for 
the  temple  timber  from  the  Tyriana  who  brought  it  to 
Joppa  in  return  for  meat,  drink,  and  oil  (Ezra  87) 
belongs  to  the  less  authentic  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  and  seems  a  reflection  of  Solomon's  trade.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  hunger-bitten  colony  raised  wine 
and  oil  for  export.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  tell  a 
difierent  story.  There  was  no  hire  for  man  or  beast 
(Zech.8To);  no  thrift  (Hag.l6);  a  blight  lay  upon 
agriculture  (t^.  ti).  The  silv«-  and  gold  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  Yahwi  (2S),  and  other  nations  had  not  yet 
brought  iheir  'desirable  things."  Timber  for  building 
the  temple  was  hewn  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  hill-country  (IB).  What  gold  and  silver 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  came  as  contributions  from  rich 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Zech.  69^).  Agriculture  was  only 
partially  resumed  ;  its  prosperity  was  still,  after  twenty 
years,  a  thing  of  promise  (Zech.  Sio).  In  Malachi 
there  is  no  reflection  of  trade.  The  connuHum  practised 
with  the  surrounding  heathen  and  semi-heathen  implies, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  local  traflic ;  and  this 
would  gradually  increase  with  the  resumption  of  Jewish 
lifie  in  '  the  cities  of  the  Negeb'  (Neh.  11).  Nehemiab 
pictures  com,  wine,  grapes,  figs,  etc.  tvought  into 
Jerusalem  fi-om  the  countiy  (1815^),  and  fish  sold  by 
the  Tyrians  (16);  on  the  Sabbath  the  gates  have  to  be 
closed  against  these  traders  (ao).  But  there  was  no 
through  traffic,  as  in  olden  times.  Indeed.  a<x:ording  to 
Ezra  430,  one  of  the  objections  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  against  rebuilding  Jerusalem  was  that  it  would 
resume  the  customs  and  taiU  which  were  formerly  im- 
posed by  Jewish  kings  and  made  them  great — a  very 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  pre-exilic  trade  of  Judah. 
The  Jews  were  Uiemselves  subject  to  the  general  imposts 
of  the  Persian  kings  { Ezra  4 13  ao  Neh.  6  4)  who,  however, 
in  purstiance  of  their  usual  policy,  exempted  from  duty 
the  goods  required  for  the  temple  (Ezra  704  ;  see  Ezka- 
Neh.  ,  g  5,  coL  1480).  In  spite  of  their  poverty  the 
Jews,  with  the  new  horieons  which  the  exile  and  the 
increased  extent  of  the  trade  of  their  Phoenidan  ndgh- 

I  Or  the  various  canals  mod  attempted  canab  «rith  thb  aim, 
sec  Budge,  HE  0  ai^/i  7  63/ 
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boura  opened  to  their  ^es.  indulged  vaster  hopes  than 
ever  of  the  mastery  of  the  world's  trade.  Not  only 
would  the  wealth  of  Arabia  return  to  them  (Is.  606 /. : 
Midian,  Sheba.  Kedar,  Nebaioth) ;  the  new  coasts  of 
the  Westshould  send  them  tribute(s/};  fromforogners 
and  the  sons  of  the  Diaspora  alike  (9-17).  It  is  remaik- 
able  that  in  this  passage  Jerusalem,  the  nKrther  of  fer- 
scattered  and  wealthy  sons,  is  represented,  not  in  her 
inland,  secluded  position,  but  as  standing  on  the  sea 
shore,  the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  drifting  to  her  feet  (fiOs  ;  cp  G.  A.  Smith,  Bk. 
^  Isaiah,  II.).  Contrast  the  picture  given  i^ove, 
S  45.  So  much  bad  the  Persian  roads  and  Phceiuciaa 
ships  achieved  in  the  scattering  of  trading  Jews,  and 
the  widening  of  the  mercantile  hopes  of  the  people. 
On  Is.  65iT  see  Fortune. 

At  this  point  we  may  conveniently  take  the  attitude 
to  trade  of  the  Priestly  Narrative  and  Code.  Between 
■0  PrlaatlT  respect  there  is  a  dis- 

iSd^^  tinction.  Whilst  Fs  stories  of  primitira 
man  are  as  destitute  of  any  rcOection  of 
trade  as  those  in  J£  (g  4a),  its  narratives  oS  the  patri- 
archs contain  more  allusions  to  commerce  than  JE  does. 
Abraham,  bargaining  in  the  luual  oriental  fashion,' 
buys  Machpelah  for  400  silver  shekels  (Gen.  23i5^); 
Hebron  is  thus  pictured  as  it  always  was — a  market  and 
'  harbour '  lor  the  nomads  to  the  south.  The  treaty  with 
Hamw  (848^)  covers  settlement,  eennuHtim,  and 
commerce — the  last  definitely  stated  {w.  10  91).  The 
distances  of  the  marches  in  the  wilderness  are  suitably 
given,  not  in  the  daily  stages  achieved  by  traders,  but 
in  those  (4  to  6  or  7  m. )  of  nomad  camps  (Nu-SS)- 
The  rich  offerings  for  the  tabernacle  imfdy  a  people  of 
far  trade  as  well  as  one  skilled  in  handiworic  (Ex. 253-7. 
etc  ;  cp  the  oblations  of  the  |»iiices  in  Nil  7).  Incense 
is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  io  the  Hebrew  ritual  (Ex. 
SO etc;  cp  Jer. 6ao);  along  with  sweet  calamus 
(Reed),  myrrh.  Cinnamon,  storax  (?),  Ontcha,  Gal- 
BANUM.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Priestly  Law  is  very 
meagre  in  references  to  trade  ;  puzzlingly  so  in  contrast 
with  Deuteroitomy  (above,  g  54),  when  we  consider  the 
intervening  reudence  in  Bal^lon.  The  laws  against 
fraud  in  money  matters,  loans,  and  depouts  (Lev.  61^), 
and  false  measures  and  balances  (1935^),  are  similar  to 
the  warnings  of  post-exilic  prophecy.  There  are  laws 
for  the  selling  of  land  (25 14/.  '3^-),  against  intetcst 
(v,  36),  and  concerning  foreign  and  native  slaves  [v.  39 : 
H  :  cp  Dt.  2SJ'.).  No  ransom  is  allowed  for  the  life  of 
a  murderer  ( Nu.  86  31 }.  On  transactions  necesatated  by 
the  restorations  oi  the  Jubilee  Year,  see  Jos.  Ant  iiL 
123.  But  these  are  almost  alt  that  have  to  do  with 
commerce.  Unlike  those  of  Deuteronomy,  the  blessings 
and  curses  pronounced  in  connection  with  the  Law 
contain  no  reference  to  trade  (Lev.  26).  The  priests 
%'alue  land  (etc )  used  for  sacred  purposes  (27) ;  but  their 
revenues,  tmlike  those  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  appear 
to  include  none  derived  from  trade  (Nu.  18).  The 
religious  feasts  (Lev.  25/: )  are  purely  agricultural ;  there 
is  no  inclusion  of  the  direaknis  for  farmers  at  a  distance 
selling  their  produce  and  buying  material  for  sacrifice  at 
the  central  sanctuary,  such  as  we  saw  in  Deuteronomy 
(§  54)-  On  the  whole,  the  comparative  silence  of  the 
Priestly  Code  as  to  trade  is  to  be  explained  either  by 
the  effort  of  the  compilers  to  hold  themselves  to  the 
wilderness  conditions,  or  else  by  the  sadly  dtoiinished 
trade  of  the  post-exilic  Jews  as  compared  with  the  com* 
merce  which  flourished  in  the  deiidenMumiic  period. 
On  the  monetary  standards  of  P,  see  Shekel, 
§3/. 

The  Book  of  Joel  (about  400  B.C.)  reflects  a  partly 

I  Forder  ( JVitk  Amis  im  Tmt  end  Ttmm,  ti^^)  Dkatntcs 
the  details  of  Abraham's  purchase.  'In  buying  und  from  ibe 
Arabs  smnc  such  terms  as  the  followmit  arc  used "  A  buys 
from  B  land  in  such  a  |daca,  alio  all  that  can  be  mm  on  tae 
land,  trees,  and  stoma,  alio  all  dial  shall  be  fbond  under  the 
ground."  This  cusum  makes  Ateaham's  actkm  vary  nBdci> 
standable.' 
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Bgrieultutal  community  with  no  resources  when  their 
„   harvests  feiL     Their  children  are  the 
TuuitLTm  of  the  Phoenician  slave-trade  to 

J?J1~"  Ionia  (3[4]6):  they  shaU  have  revenge 
UEumnm.  ^^^^  ^j^y  sluing  Phcenicians  to  Sheba. 
Instead  of  commanding  the  transit  trade,  Jerusalem  is  un- 
wilUngly  Overrun  with  foreigners  (8[4]i7)-  Cp  Zech. 
1431 :  '  no  more  a  traflScker  in  the  house  of  Yahwfc. '  We 
have  here  traces  of  the  feeling  against  association  with 
foreigners,  which  the  new  l^alism  continued  to  enforce 
through  subsequent  centuries,  and  which  must  have 
seriously  hampered  any  revival  of  trade  in  Judah. 
Compare  the  account  which  Palgrave  gives  td  the  effect 
of  the  Wahftbi  religious  rigour  on  commerce. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  tempers  in  pcut-exilic 
Judaism,  and  these  appear  in  the  Wisdom  literature. 
With  all  its  reproof  of  greed  of  gain  (lig.  etc.),  the 
Prologue  to  Proverbs  employs  the  methods  and  tempers 
of  commerce  to  illustrate  the  ideal  of  man's  search  for, 
and  intercourse  with.  Wisdom  (S14  8a/;  18^;  cp 
2393).  lAVe  so  much  else  in  the  Books  of  Wisdom, 
this  also  reappears  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  (below,  §  79). 
The  temptress  in  Prov,  7  is  the  wife  of  a  merchantman 
on  a  long  journey ;  it  is  interesting  that,  at  the  present 
day,  among  the  Syrians  of  Lebanon,  such  immoralities 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  wives  of  men  trading 
abroad.  We  see  in  this  another  cause  of  the  dislike  of 
conservatives  in  Israel  to  trade ;  cp  Pr.  27  s :  '  as  a  bird 
wandering  from  ber  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth 
from  his  place.'  There  is  also  in  the  Prologue  the 
strong  warning  against  suretyship  (61^).  But  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  recognition  of  the  highest 
divine  Wisdom  as  identical  with  that  which  a^>ears  in 
the  common  ways,  bazaars,  traffic,  and  concourse  of 
men. 

In  Job  the  references  to  trade  are  very  few.  The 
land  of  Uz  is  on  the  path  ot  the  men  of  Sheba ;  they 
are  represented  as  marauders  (1 13).  Mention  is  made 
of  desert-journeys  of  the  caravans  of  Teyma,  and  the 
companies  of  Sheba  (6ia /);  of  the  Egyptian  ships  of 
reed  (9a6) ;  of  (gold  of)  Ophir  and  silver  as  the  reward 
of  righteousness  (22a4  28i6 ;  contrast  8I94);  of  beryl, 
sapphire,  gold,  glass,  coral,  crystal,  pearls,  and  the 
topaz  <d  ^hiopia  (28i6^;  see  Stones,  Precious) — 
an  interesting  list  of  what,  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written,  were  regarded  as  precious  metals  and  stones  ; 
and  in  28i^  there  is  the  vivid  picture  of  mining,  and 
in  21 39  an  appeal  to  the  wide  experience  of  travellers. 
As  a  whole  the  book  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  for 
world  and  its  wonders,  only  to  be  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  writer  on  the  Ime  of  a  widespread  com- 
merce. 

Id  Ecclesiastes  there  ts  hardly  any  allusion  to  trade 
among  alt  the  ambitions  and  labours  of  men :  but  see 
28:  '  I  gathered  silver  and  gold  and  the  peculiar  property 
of  kings  and  princes  I  made  for  myself.' 

Apart  from  the  prologue,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  prob- 
ably reflects  the  life  of  many  centuries  in  Israel ;  yet 
even  here  the  possible  references  to  trade  are  pro- 
portionately few:  warnings  against  suretyship  (11 15 
17 16  2O16  2236  2713),  false  balances  (II  i  16 11,  weights 
and  balances  are  the  work  of  Yahwfe,  201023),  bad  ways 
of  gain  (11  iB),  greed  of  gain  (ISa?  ;  it  brings  b^  luck 
to  a  house:  yjj  yx^a  \n"a  ^3i^ ;  28303135),  tKe  withhold- 
ing of  corn  (from  the  market?)  (llsfi),  and  sluggishness 
Inbusine9s(22i3  :  thereferenceisto  the  bazaars);  some 
satire  on  oriental  methods  of  bargaining  (2O14),  notes 
on  the  helplessness  of  the  debtw  (22?),  on  wealth  from 
wisdom  in  trade  (244),  and  on  the  deep  contrasts 
between  rich  and  poor  and  the  woefulness  of  poverty 
which  appear  only  in  commercial  communities  (194  7 
227,  etc.).  20IO  is  an  obscure  verse  on  hiring.  The 
[HCture  of  the  strong  woman  pmtrays  her  searching  for 
wool  and  flax ;  she  is  like  *  a  merchant  ship  that  bringeth 
goods  from  nfer ' ;  '  she  perceives  that  her  merdiandise 
(R^no)  is  profitable'  and  she  delivers  the  linen  and  the 
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girdles  made  by  her  housdiold  to  the  Canaanite — i.e., 
Phoenician  pedlar  or  trader — a  glimpse  into  the  home- 
industries  of  Israel  (31 13/.  18  24). 

By  the  end  of  the  Persian  period  (about  340)  the  trade 
of  the  civilised  world  reached  the  following  limits.  In 
flS.  Bnmmarr  •  ****  Persian  roods  were  in  com- 
.  *  muoication  with  India,  and  h  is  ex- 

^^t^  tremely  (Mx>bable  that  the  Chinese  silk, 
epocn.  ,  ggj^^  gjyfjf .  ^hich  the  Greeks  fotmd  in 
325  in  Afghanistan,  was  already  there.  The  Arabian 
land  routes  were  still  regularly  used.  Cinnamon  came 
from  the  east  beyond  Media,  and  Galbanuh  firom 
Persia  {?).  In  the  south  the  Egyptians,  if  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  had  eircumnavigated  Africa  (in  Necho's  time), 
were  at  least  in  communication  with  the  EL  coast  Ot 
Africa  (so  much  basis  must  we  allow  to  the  story), 
traded  with  Nubia,  with  the  W.  oases,  and  Cyrene. 
Egypt  began  to  send  large  supplies  of  corn  across  the 
Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.794)-  In  the  N.  the 
Greeks  had  opened  up  the  Black  Sea ;  in  the  W.  and 
NW.  the  Pboenicians  had  long  exploited  the  mines 
of  eastern  Spain  and  the  Rhone  region  with  its  com- 
munications with  N.  Gaul  and  perha'^s  Britain.  They 
had  also  penetrated  the  Atlantic,  whilst  Carthage  had 
reached  L^ke  Tchad  and  the  Niger.  Massilia  was  a 
flourishing  dep6t.  soon  to  send  out  Pytheas  (about  300 
B.C.)  to  the  sources  of  amber  round  the  Baltic  (cp 
Ambbr,  §  3),  and  to  the  N.  of  Scotland  [for  the  truth  of 
the  tale  see  GStz,  391).  How  far  across  this  enormous 
sphere  of  communication  Jews  were  scattered  it  is  im- 
possible to  say — probably  everywhere  in  the  Persian 
empire  as  traders  and  settlers,  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Carthage  as  slaves  (cp  Joel,  as  cited  in  banning  of 
§  61),  some  of  whom  might  regain  their  freedom, 
and,  like  thdr  kind,  take  up  some  form  of  industry  or 
commerce.  Except  in  the  Semitic  names  of  slaves,  and 
In  a  tale  told  by  Aristotle,  and  reported  by  Claudius  of 
Soli  (Jos.  c.  Afi.  1 33  ;  cp  Fraf.  Hist.  Grac. ,  ed.  MOller, 
2333),  Jews  do  not  appear  in  Greek  literature  before 
the  very  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

With  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  new 
epoch  began  in  the  trade  of  the  world.    The  land-traflic 

_  « i-___j„  which  the  Persians  had  developed  was 
sustained  and  thdr  roads  extended 
ana  ntccessorB.  gjm^,rajd_    There  was  little  change  in 

the  lines  of  traffic  ;  but  new  dties  were  founded  upon 
them — e.g. ,  Laodicea  ;  and  both  Alexander  and  the 
Diadochoi  increased  the  speed  of  marching  (Gotz,  191, 
Mc).  The  Persian  neglect  of  the  nvera  (§58)  was 
rectified ;  Alexander  cleared  the  Tigris  of  its  dams  and 
«rdrs,  founded  a  new  port  at  its  mouth,  Alexandria, 
later  Charax,  and  redug  the  canals.  The  foundatum 
of  Seleucia  on  the  Hgris  was  a  great  blow  to  Babylon, 
which  b^an  to  decay.  For  reasons  why  the  Tigris  dis- 
placed the  Euphrates  as  a  line  of  route,  see  G6tz,  411 
JfC  On  sea  the  changes  were  enormous.  Hitherto  the 
Phcenidaos  had  oicountered  powcn  whose  resources 
were  confined  to  the  land,  to  whom  thdr  sea-power  was 
indispensable,  and  by  the  growth  of  whose  empires  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  only  the  more  in- 
creased. But  the  Greeks  were  a  people  who  were  of 
equal  maritime  capacity  with  themselves,  and  had  long 
been  preparing  for  the  mastery  of  oriental  trade  by 
their  occupation  of  the  sea-boards  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  settlements  in  the  Delta,  ^  who  had  fleets,  and 
knew  bow  to  found  new  harbours  and  establidi  colonies. 
Alexander  rivalled  his  land  march  to  the  Indus  by  the 
naval  expedition  which  he  sent  back  from  there  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  thereby  reopening  (if  not  for  the  first  time 
founding)  direct  maritime  communication  between  India 
and  Babylonia  {Gtof^.  Or.  Min.  ed.  MUller,  i). 

It  was,  however,  his  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  Alex- 
andria which  made  the  greatest  diange,  and  in  this  Tyre 
and  Sidon  found  thdr  first  successful  rival.    For  with 

1  There  wan  Grade  ■ddie^and  icribcs  in  En^it 

under  PiunatJk,  and  Greek  letileiiieiiu  and  trade  unce  AmuHr 
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the  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea,  already  intended  by 
Alexander  and  carried  out  by  Ptolemy  II.,  and  the 
founding  of  new  harbours — at  Arsinoe  near  Suez,  Leukoa 
Limeo  near  d-^Lo^er,  Berenike,  and  othefs  {wee  above, 
§39),  there  was  cqiened  a  new  route  (or  an  old  one  was  re< 
opened)  to  S.  Arabia  and  India  which  must  have  drawn 
away  some  proportion  of  the  land-traffic  through  Arabia 
and  the  sea-trallic  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  which  Tyre 
and  Sidon  depended.^  The  Greeks  had  now  a  line  of 
their  own  from  Europe  to  Hindost&n  all  the  way  on  sea 
except  for  the  small  stretch  of  land-traffic  through  what 
was  now  a  Greek  kingdom.  Alexandria  was  its  main 
depAt  and  exchange ;  and  in  proportion  as  Alexandria 
flourished  Tyre  and  Sidon  grew  less.  The  doom,  there- 
fore, which  Zech.  9i  j^.  saw  imminent  upon  Hamath, 
Hadrach,  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  was  pregnant 
with  more  than  the  merely  military  overthrow  which 
is  all  that  the  writer  seems  to  perceive  in  it  As  the 
Seleucid  power  grew,  the  Phcenician  ports  and  Damascus 
found  themselves  threatened  by  northern  in  addition  to 
tbeir  southern  rivals.  The  growth  of  Antioch  {^.v.  )  has 
always  meant  the  diminution  of  Damascus  {J/G  643, 
647,  and  anicle  'Antioch'  by  the  present  writer  in 
Hastings'  £>B) ;  and  the  new  Seleucid  ports  in  N.  Syria 
must  have  diverted  the  Euphrates  trade  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  ttsual  result  of  a  wealthy  commerce  appears 
in  the  large  mercenary  armies  of  the  Seleucids  ,  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  10 1,  and  other  passages). 

One  of  the  earliest  ot  the  Sdeucid  campaigns  was 
that  undertaken  in  313  b.c.  and  repeated  later  against 

M.  Hahalnana.       Nabat«Ans  (q.v. ,  cp  SchUr.  GV/ 
H»DM»llli.  J  i^pp^  J  ^jj^       become  possessed  of 

the  seats  of  the  Edomites,  and  bad  already  filled  Petra 
with  wealth  derived  from  the  transit  trade.  The  new 
Red  Sea  commerce  did  not  wholly  destroy  the  land- 
traffic  in  Arabia ;  and  the  Nabatseans — successors  both 
to  the  AramaRUU,  whose  language  (though  themselves 
Arabs)  they  adopted,  and  to  the  Edomites — made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  the  routes  from  Teyma  and  Egra 
(Medain  Saiih)  (the  S.  limit  of  their  inscriptims}  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Babylon.  Damascus,  Gaa,  Elath,  and 
Egypt  ($§  39-33).  bad  also  industries  of  thdr 

own.  T)3e  flrst  appearance  of  SE  Palestine  in  Greek 
letters  is  made  by  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  source  of  asphalt ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Nabatseans  that  Diodorus  Siculus  (24B) 
ascribes  the  collection  of  asphalt  and  its  conveyance  to 
Egypt.  The  Seleucid  campaign  of  313  had  had  for  one 
of  iu  aims  the  possesion  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  asphalt 
(Diod.  10 100).  The  Nabataans  must  also  have  grown 
dates,  and,  when  they  came  into  possession  of  Haurftn, 
wheat  suflAdent  for  export.  These  with  camels,  the 
Arabian  incense,  coral  and  pearls  from  the  Gulf,  alkali, 
medicinal  berbs,  and  what  proportion  of  goods  from 
Africa  they  were  able  to  draw  to  Elath,  would  form 
their  expols  to  the  W.  Their  port  for  this  was  the 
harbour  of  Gaza,  with  perhaps  Anthedon — other  new 
rivals  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  Nabatseans  were  land 
traders ;  Imt  three  of  their  inscriptions  fh>m  the  first 
decade  of  the  Christian  era  have  been  found  in  Puteoli 
and  Rome  {C/S  Pt  11.  vol.  i.,  Nos.  157-159). 

These  then  were  the  new  commercial  currents  within 
wtaieb  the  Jewi  lay  during  the  Gredt  period.    The  ctm- 

1  For  Ptolemy  II. '■  pdicy  in  regard  to  trade,  and  the  tiadina 
czpeditioni  be  Mnt,  see  Uw  inscription  on  the  '  Stone  of  Pithom 
In  NavIUe,  TAf  Stort-eity  «/  Pithom,  tie.,  also  i.  ta  of  th* 
PhiliD  inscription  eS  the  Nune  king  (translated  by  Badge,  tfS 
7toaff.\  The  trade  of  Egypt  was  very  pro*peioiu  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  consequence  is  seen  in  the  apparently 
Inuchaustible  wealth  of  that  ^royal  boute.  Their 
armies  wete  always  eaUly  raiMd ;  their  expen^tnie  on  builcf. 
Ings  was  «nonnou%  Of  ule  ye^rs  a  contideiabte  number  of 
commwdal  documents  of  the  Ptdemaic  arid  Early  Roman 
period  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Those  given  by  Messrs. 
GrenftU  and  Hunt  (7*^  Oxyrkynikut  Pa^yn,  pts.  L  and  ii. ; 
FajAm  Town*  and  their  Pmff.;  etc)  comprise  appeals  for 

tetice  aKBiniic  trade  defaulters,  bankers'  recdpu,  acknow- 
gements  of  loans,  declarations  of  sales,  and  regiitrations  of 
contracts,  sales,  loans,  mortgages  etc— for  which  r^istralioa 
there  were  special  oflicMis  in  each  noma. 
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tests  of  the  Diadochoi  must  at  first  have  ruined  trade 
Afi  Jawlah  '°  Syria.  Soon  we  find  Jewish  settlers 
receiving  civil  rights  from  the  Ptolemies 
*™*"*  in  Aleamdria  ami  from  the  Sdeuckls  in 
Antioch  and  other  N.  Syrian  cities.  These  sutlers  were 
ivofaably  for  the  most  part  merchants.  There  was  con- 
stimt  intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Eg>'pt  and  N. 
Syria — both  Greek  powers  bade  for  Jewish  friendship  by 
granting  at  various  times  remission  of  dues  on  goods 
into  Jerusalem  (e.g.,  Jos.  .'jn/. xii. S3),  or  by  regulating 
trade  to  suit  Jnrisb  religious  laws  (iUd.  4).  The 
finandal  abilities  of  uidividual  Hebrews  found  individual 
opportunity  in  the  fanning  of  the  Syrian  taxes  for  ihc 
Greek  kings  and  were  great  enough  to  form  almost 
legendary  stories  (id.  47;  cp  Schtlrer,  ET,  ii.  I160). 
Thus  the  nation  grew  in  affluence  (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  4 10). 
Ecclesiasticus  finds  it  necessary  to  make  many  warnings 
against  fraud  in  trade  (especially  28so^,  q>87iz  and 
715;  813294^  14.^  41i8  423).  Then  came  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (169  B.C), 
and  the  bitter  struggles  of  the  Maoabees  during  which, 
at  first,  Jewish  trade  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
We  read  of  merchants  (probably  Phoenician)  accompany- 
ing Syrian  troops  against  Judaea  to  purchase  the  captives 
(Ant,  xii.  73).  The  friendliness  of  the  Nabatseans  to 
the  Jews  is  noted  twice  (iHd.  xii.  83  xiiL  la).  In  the 
ac  Maima'-ani  Campaigns  of  Judas  and  Jonathan  the 
■■™"™***  rq^utl  paid  to  Unes  of  trade  and  con- 
spicuous centres  upon  them  is  manifest ;  the  wonder  is 
that  it  has  not  been  noticed.  Bacchides  fortified  Jeridio, 
Bethhoron,  Emmaus(xiiL  I3);  thm  Jonathan  garrisoned 
Michmash  (6) ;  the  three  toparchies  which  Demetrius  the 
younger  presented  to  the  Jews  were  all  necessary  to  the 
command  of  trade ;  they  were  accompanied  1^  reniisaion 
of  dues  6n  sBltpits,  etc  ;  as  soon  as  Jonathan  cleared 
Judcea  of  the  Syrians  he  lodk  Ashdod  and  made  treaties 
with  Ashkelon  and  Gaza  (65).  Then  he  turned  against 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Nabatseans,  while  Simtm  fortified 
a  line  of  places  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  and  broke  to  the  sea 
at  Joppa  (5 10).  How  much  this  meant  for  the  com- 
mercial ambitioiu  of  the  little  Jewish  state  is  seen  in  the 
eulogy  on  Snum,  i  Mace  I4s :  '  With  all  his  glory  be 
took  Joppa  for  a  haven,  and  made  an  entrance  to  the 
isles  of  the  sea.'  At  last  Judah  had  a  porL  Beside  it 
the  small  river  harbour  of  Jamnia  (Jabneel)  was  also 
occupied,  and  Gezer  fortified  iu  connection  with  both. 
The  increased  wealth  brought  about  by  these  means  is 
seen  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jemsakm  wfaidl  followed  (Anl. 
xiii.  61a).  In  143  &C.  ]^inoo  set  Judaea  free  from 
Seleucid  tribute,  and  commercial  documents  were  dated 
from  that  year  (67).  Jewish  coini^e  began.  The 
campaigns  of  Judas  into  Gilead  had  not  been  so  successful 
in  restoring  communication  between  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments there  and  Judfea — he  had  to  bring  the  Jews  away 
with  him  (i  Mace.  5) — whilst  between  Galilee  and  Juda^ 
lay' Samaria  (<4r/.  xiii.  lOa^)  which  John  Hyrcanus 
subdued,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  S.  desert  routes 
by  Hebron  through  the  subjection  of  the  Idumseans 
(xiii.  9 1).  When  Simon  appealed  to  the  Romans  it  is 
significant  that  he  asked  for  the  restoration  of  'Joppa, 
the  havens,  Gezer,  and  the  springs  (?  of  Jordan)'  (iiid. 
a).  During  the  subsequent  years  of  peace  John  amassed 
an  immense  stun  of  money  (iHd.  10 1) ;  in  so  barren  a 
land  as  Judah  it  must  have  come  from  trade  and  dues 
on  trade.  Josephus  reports  as  much  as  3000  talents 
in  money,  deposited  in  the  tombs  tA  David  (£/i.  2;). 
Tombs  were  a  usual  place  of  deposit.  Aristobulus  added 
part  of  the  Itureean  country  {Ant.  xiii  11 3)  with  the 
entrance  to  the  Hamath  route  (cp  HQ  414,  n.  4} ;  but 
it  is  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  that  we 
see  most  proof  of  commercial  ambitions.  He  took 
Gadara  (?).  Raphia,  Anthedon,  Gaza  (which  was  dis- 
appointed in  help  from  its  Nabatasan  ally  Aretas ;  Ant. 
xiii.  133),  Moab,  and  Gilead  (but  had  to  give  them 
back  to  the  Nabataeans  ;  14a),  held  Samaria  (I54)  with 
its  command  of  routes  to  the  coast,  and  made  a  treaty 
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whh  the  NabaUeans  (16>).  The  lines  of  positioos  held 
by  Jannaeus  as  laid  down  by  Josephus  are  very  signifi- 
cant ;  first  along  the  coast  from  Rhinokolura  to  Straton's 
Tower  (afterwards  Csesarea)  and  then  through  Esdraelon 
from  Mt.  Carmel  by  Tabor  and  Bethshan  to  Gadara 
with  a  number  of  dties  £.  of  Jordan  (Wa)-  Both  be 
and  his  widow  aimed  at  Damascus  (163).  Later,  the 
Nabatseans  retaliated  by  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  (xiv.  2i) ; 
Josephus  describes  them  as  ■  no  very  warlike  people ' 
3).  AU  the  later  Hasmofuean  kings  ^  had 
merceoaries  in  their  army — another  sure  proof  of  their 
commerce. 

-  Meantime  Jewish  settlements  abroad  increased  la  all 
the  great  towns ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  exciled 
T^_.  A  rwnaiit  from  the  greatness  of  their 
(SS^^  tiadft  Thdr  business,  except  in  the 
umoKH.  case  of  a  few  prominent  individuals, 
must  have  been  petty  and  parasitic.  The  Nabatseans 
appear  better  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  earliest  notices 
of  the  Jews  are  confined  to  their  hatred  of  men  (Posi- 
donius  of  Apamea.  bom  about  13s  B.C,  ffiO.  Gr., 
ed.  Mailer :  through  Diod.  Sic.  34,  i ;  ApoUonius 
MoI<»  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  F'r.  Hut.  Gr.  Ulais;  cpEus. 
Prop.  Evang.  9 19).  ApoUonius  also  charges  them  with 
making  no  useful  invention  (quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Ap.2ii). 
With  the  civil  rights  granted  to  them  in  so  many  large 
dties  (Jos.  Kli.8B,  t/iic.),  howevn,  they  must  have 
risen  to  considerate  commercial  power,  especially  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Cyrene  (for  the  last  cp  Strabo 
quoted  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  Ta).  The  Jews  of  AsUi  Minc»- 
deposited  in  Cos  800  talents,  about  jf893,ooo  (see 
Reinacb's  n.  a  on  p.  91  of  his  Ttxttt  d'autatrs  Ones 
tt  Rom.  relatifs  au  /udaismt). 

We  now  pass  to  the  last  of  our  periods — the  Roman. 
The  effects  of  Roman  policy  on  thie  trade  of  the  world 
Tj-_.__    were  more  revolutionary  than  those  of 
nuiod^&^s.        ^  the  empires  which  preceded 
pmoa.  tfonw.  ^^^^  gj^^         ^  summed  up  under 

the  following  five  heads  : — 

(i. )  The  centre  of  trade  was  shifted  from  W.  Asia  to 
the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  fixed  at  Rome. 
This  was  rendered  inevitable:  politically  by  Rome's 
tank  as  the  capital  d  the  Roman  state ;  commeraally 
by  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  exploitation  dtiring  the 
previous  periods  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  N.  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Gaul ;  geographically  by  the  position  of 
Rome  well  down  the  great  Italian  promontory,  which 
runs  so  far  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  attend- 
ant isle  a  day's  sail  from  N.  Africa,  and  its  SE.  cape  a 
few  hours  from  Gboece.  Even  in  Republican  times 
Rome's  central  character  had  been  assured  both  the 
roods  wluch  gathered  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  the  sea-traffic  which  filled  her  harbour  of 
Ostia  or  came  up  the  Tiber  to  herself  (even  triremes  and 
penteremes  reached  the  city  under  the  Republic,  and 
under  Augustus  ships  of  76  tons ;  Gtits.  319). 

(iL)  Above  all  the  nations  vdiicb  preceded  them,  the 
Romans  excelled  in  the  making  of  long  lines  of  firm 
roads — first  in  Italy,  towards  Gaul,  and 
roaAL  Spain,  and  then,  as  their  empire  extended, 
to  the  middle  of  Scotland  in  the  N.,  and 
to  the  fiirthest  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Arabian 
province.  By  Caesar's  time  uxteen  paved  roads  led  into 
Rome — the  oldest  the  Wv.  A'ppa  S.  Iqr  Capua  with 
bcanchesto  Puteoli(Appii  Voxou,  TbkebTavbsns). 
Rhegiuh  {q.v. ),  and  Knndisium.  From  Dyrrhachium 
(another  branch  from  ApoUonia)  the  great  route  to  the 
E.  made  fen-  Thessalonica  with  a  continuation  to 
Byzantium.  For  the  Roman  system  of  roads  through 
Asia  Minor  from  Byzantium,  Ephesus,  and  Smjrma,  see 
Ramsay,  Hist.  Geog.  As.  Min.  and  the  summary  with 
map  in  Miss  Skeel's  Travel  in  First  Century  afUr  Christ 
(Cambr.  1901);  also  Asia.  Cafpaixkia,  CiLtciA, 
EpHBsus,  Galatia,  Laodicba,  Phstgia,  Shyrna, 

1  JoMphuji(j9/i-S5)ia7Sthat  JohDHyrcantiiwasdwfiistto 
have  nercenariei. 
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etc.  From  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  lines 
were  little  altered  from  those  of  the  Greek  period  (8  69}. 
The  Euphrates  was  bridged  at  Samosata,  and  there  was 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  Zeugma  (Sir)  (Tac  Ann.\%\%). 
From  the  Euphrates  as  frtnra  Bysantimn  the  Pontos  was 
more  easily  reached.  Antioch  grew  in  influence  as  a 
knot  of  trade-routes.'  The  rood  by  Palmyra  to  the 
Euphrates  was  more  frequently  used.  Charax  was  still 
the  port  on  the  Peraan  Gtd£  The  distances  «rertt 
approximately  these : — 

From  Tarsus  to  Antioch  5  to  7  days ;  thence  to  Zeugma  6 ; 
thence  to  Seleucia  ^teu^Mii  the  Parthiui  cafMtall  33  or  24 ; 
then  to  Charax  13  ;  Seleucia  to  Artaxata  (for  Centra)  Am)  over 
aa ;  to  Trapenis  (Trebitond)  over  40 :  from  Antioch  by  Emen 
(I^oms)  to  Palmyra^  days;  UiencetotheEaplmtetatQrcahaa 
S  or  6  (to  Voloseaiu,  lo^rer  down  the  river,  r6,  and  thence 
to  Charax  39  <x  30)  •  Antioch  to  Duiuicus  7  to  9 ;  thenc:e  to 
Palmyra  s  or  6 ;  to  Charax  acroes  the  dcMrt  5  to  6  weeks  ; 

Damascus  to  Petra  o  days,  toGua  T(at  least) ;  Petr»to  Guanot 
less  than  s  ;  to  Elath  3  or  4 ;  and  to  Leuke  Kome  11  or  la.  Gaat 
to  Peluuum  was  6  or  7  days  (GOti  5) ;  Pelustum  to  Alexandria, 
5  or  6  by  land,  i  to  9  by  sea ;  Alexandiia  to  '  Babyloo '  (later 
Cairo)  4,  to  Antnoe  ^ne^  4^  to  Cyicne  so.* 

In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  ancient  routes  were 
followed  with  no  important  variMions ;  and  here  we 
must  remember  that,  witfi  the  possible  exceptions  of  a 
few  short  stretches  in  the  ndghtmurh(x>d  of  the  Colonis 
and  other  centres,  none  of  the  characteristic  Roman 
roads  were  laid  down  till  the  times  di  the  Antonines, 
nor,  so  far  as  the  t»«sent  writer  has  been  able  to 
examine  them,  was  the  structure  oxisistmtly  so  perfect 
as  in  the  Roman  roods  of  Italy  and  the  W.  (for  these 
latter,  see  (3titz,  33a/;  and  ^ceel,  45).  Along  these 
roads  an  imperial  service  of  post-horses  and  carriages 
was  developed  by  Augustus ;  later  known  as  the 
■  cursus  publicus,'  which  civil  offituals,  returning  or 
emigrating  veterans,  and  of  the  soldiery  all  who  carried 
spedal  passes,  had  the  right  to  use.  Each  of  the 
masuioHts  or  (diief  sti^ons  was  si^>plied  with  an  inn,* 
stables,  and  about  bny  horses ;  the  intermediate  muta- 
tiones  bad  about  twenty  (Gfits,  336^;  cp  Sked,  4^). 
The  variety,  capacity,  and  speed  of  wheeled  vehicles 
was  greatly  increased  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Romans  that  we 
owe  the  first  real  development  of  the  carriage  of  goods 
on  wheels,  though  pack  animals,  camels,  mules,  asses, 
and  even  oxen,  were  still  generally  used  {cp  Jos.  Vit. 
24  a6).  Horses,  mules  (cp  Horace's  Journey  to  Bmn- 
disium.  Sat.  Ij),  and  asses  were  emplt^ed  tac  riding. 
On  the  breeding  of  horses,  for  difiiirent  ptirposes,  the 
Romans  bestowed  great  care.  The  security  of  the 
roads  was  a  constant  matter  of  trouble  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors.  In  semi-imiependent  principahties 
(as  we  shaU  see  under  the  Herods,  §  75).  brigandage 
was  always  more  rifb ;  but  even  under  purely  Roman 
government  it  firquently  reappeared.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  security  of  land-travel  at  the  beginning  <rf 
the  empire  had  immenstiy  improved :  cp  Strabo, 
vi,  4a  ;  Pliny,  HNV,7\,  who  taillsthe  '  immensa  Romante 
pacis  majmas.'  'velut  alteram  lucem  .  .  .  rdws 
humanis.' 

(iii.)  At  sea  the  greatest  change  was  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  under  one  political 
w^ii.      power.    Then  followed  its  clearance  of 
pirates,  first  by  Pompey  and  then  by 
ffnaa.^       Augustus  (who  also  cleared  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  same  pest).    The  consequence  was  an 
enormous  hicrease  of  the  Mediterranean  traffic,  whidi 
b  described  by  many  writers  d  the  period  in  glowing 
terms  (Juvenal,  14a7B,^.  'the  sea  as  thronged  as  the 
land';  "Pir^o,  Dt  Leg.  si:  '  filled  with  merchantmen'). 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  illustration  is  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  Hasmonsean  {xinces,  who,  till 
after  Jannseiis,  never  set  foot  on  shipboard,  and  the 

t  IoMphns(i7/ia.S4)ieduaiit  the  third  dty  of  dw  Roman 
empire. 

■Calculated  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Pentinger 
Table ;  GOts,  424  ff.  gives  slightly  different  calculations.  Titns 
tonk  only  sutys  to  march  from  Pehttiom  to  Gaat;  il/hr.Us. 

*  For  imM,  naod  mostly  by  ptxair  tnvellen,  ice  Joa.  Ami 
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Herods  who  were  coQstantly  passing  to  and  from  Italy. 
See  below,  g  75.  But  this  applies  only  to  the  summer 
season;  ships  were  laid  up  (even  in  the  middle  of  a 
voyage)  from  November  to  March.  Hiilo  {Di  Lig.  39) 
explains  the  exceptional  character  of  a  winter  voyage 
(cp  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  2 1).*  The  size  of  the  ships  was  con- 
siderably, and  their  speed  somewhat,  developed.  War- 
vessels  and  the  lighter  (mostly  private)  passenger  ships 
carried  many  oars ;  cargo-transports  had  but  a  few  oars, 
chiefly  to  turn  the  bead  of  the  ship  in  its  tacking,  and 
depended  on  saOs.  They  also  carried  passengers: 
Josepbus  went  to  Rome  in  a  ship  with  600  souls  on  board 
\Vit.  3);  and  over  soo  w«%  reckoned  on  Paul's  ship 
(Acta  2737  :  see.  however.  Ship,  8  8).  For  a  further 
description  see  Skeel,  81  ff. 

The  three  priiKipal  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
Rome  (with  Ostia  and  Puteoli,  the  latter  the  goal  of  the 
grain  ^ips  from  Egypt),  Alexandria,'  and  Carthage. 
Smyrna  with  the  Asia  Minor  trade,  as  well  as  some  from 
Central  Asia,  came  next  Delos  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  slave  trade;  Strabo  (xiv. 6a)  mentioDS  jo,ooo 
slaves  there.  Rhodes  mdntained  the  flourishing  cx}n- 
dition  ascribed  to  it  by  Elcekiel  (27 15):  it  lay  on  the 
Alexondria-Byzantium-filack  Sea  line.  The&salonica 
(f .v. )  had  grown  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  now 
increased  through  its  connection  with  Dyrrbachium. 
Bysantium  commanded  the  Black  Sea,  thon^  mudi 
of  the  traffic  from  the  £.  portion  of  this  went  \if  land 
across  Asia  Minor.  Corinth  and  Athens  rather  fell 
behind ;  bu^  Corinth  grew  again  under  Trajan,  On 
the  Syrian  coast  Berytus,  a  colonia  of  Augustus,  grew 
into  prominence  (see  below,  |  75);  Ptoi^mais  (q-v.) 
became  the  chid'  port  for  Rome — especially  for  the 
acddiery,  but  also  for  commerce ;  and  Herod  founded 
Cssarea  (75);  Gaza  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Anthedon 
still  flourished  with  the  Nabatsean  trade  from  the  far 
E.  The  importance  of  Tyre  and  Sdon  was,  therefwe, 
relatively  (though  not  absolutely)  diminished. 

Strabo  (iii.25x.45,  etc.),  Pliny  {HN  \hn  eb:.). 
Acts  (20-28),  Lucian  (iVov^.  t-6|,  and  otheis,  furnish 
us  with  data  as  to  the  time  occupied  Mediterranean 
voyages.  If  we  take  the  sea  from  W.  to  E. ,  from  Gades 
to  Ostia  was  7  days,  from  Carthage  a  to  3,  from  Puteoli 
to  Alexandria  9  days,  from  Athens  to  Smyrna  These 
may  be  taken  as  express  or  even  'record'  voyages. 
For  cargo  boats  with  favourable  winds  we  may  add 
35  to  50  p.c.  Even  when  storms  did  not  intervene,  it 
must  have  taken  the  grahi  ships  of  Alexandria  well  on 
to  a  fortnight  to  reach  Puteoli.  From  Cyprus  to  Tjrre 
and  Sidon  (to  judge  from  the  V(^^es  of  mediaeval 
galleys)  24  hours  would  sullice ;  the  Syrian  ports  were 
mostly  within  is  hours  of  each  other.  But  the  un- 
certainties were  great.  Herod  sailing  from  Alexandria 
to  Pamphylia  was  driven  by  a  storm,  with  loss  of  the 
ship's  cargo,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  built  a  three-decked 
ship  and  sailed  to  Brundisium  for  Rome  (Jos.  Ant. 
xlv.  IS3).  Ludan,  who  reached  Cyprus  from  Alexandria 
in  7  days,  took  63  more  (having  been  driven  to  Sidon) 
to  reach  the  Pirsnis  {Nav^,  1-6).  For  winds  on 
the  Mediterranean,  see  Pliny,  HNViifjff.;  Smyth's 
Mediltr.  230  ff. 

(iv. )  The  trade  down  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  immensely  increased ; '  and  indeed 

Tl  Trada  ^'"^  period  that  we  owe  the  first 

with  liuHa.  ^PP">^''>'^ly  exact  data  with  regard  to 
vnainau,  it  (strabo,  60B.C.  toabout  21  a.d.;  PHny 
wa^t  33-79  A.D.,  and  the  anonymous  Periptus  of  the 

1  Cp  Jm.  B/vW.  1  3  (111  claiue). 

S  Cp  idid.  iv.  10  5.  See,  too,  Tfu  Mtdittrrtuuim  by 
Admiral  Smyth  (lAinaon,  1S54),  pp.  37  46. 

'  ThiA  was  partly  due,  of  coune,  to  the  obstnictions  to  trade 
raised  u^n  the  MesopotAinian  and  Persian  Gulf  route  to  IndiA, 
fay  the  nse  of  the  Parthian  empire  ftnd  itt  freqaent  wars  with 
Rome.  Had  the  Seteucids  continued  to  hold  all  Mcsopotaniia, 
■  the  trade  down  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  the 
consequent  wealth  of  tlie  Ptotemies,  could  not  have  been  so 
great  as  it  was. 
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Erythraean  Sea,  ist  cent ;  Ptolemy,  Jt.  circa  140). 
But  even  though  the  discovery  of  the  '  monsoons '  was 
attributed  to  Hippalus.  of  the  time  of  Ai^ustus,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  these  bad  not  been  empk^ed  by  navi- 
gators in  earlier  periods  (above,  {  17).  The  E.  coast  of 
Africa  was  known  as  far  as  Mada^iscar,  The  way  to 
India  was  fairly  opened  up  (Horace.  Efp.  i.l4s/), 
Ceylon  had  been  known  before  the  geographer  Pom- 
poaius  Mela  (about  150  ac),  and  now,  with  its 
markets  for  the  farther  E,  became  quite  fomiliar 
(Stiabo,  2i.  PtoL73);  an  embassy  came  from  it  to 
Claudius  (Plin.  /Wvi.  245).  The  time  required  from 
the  Malabar  coast  to  Alexandria  was  90  days.  The 
Tiber  and  the  Indus  were  thtis  less  than  3^  months 
distant,  Pliny  {HNVl^i)  estimates  that  every  year 
'India,  Seres,  peninsulaque, ' — i.e.,  Arabia — withdraw 
from  the  Empire  100,000,000  sestertii  (about  j^885,4i6). 
When  Strabo  went  up  the  Nile  with  £lius  Callus  he 
learned  that  lao  ships  left  Myos  Hormos  (?  Lenkos 
Limen ;  see  g  39,  n.  4)  for  India,  as  contrasted  with 
'extremely  few  tmder  the  Ptolemies'  {Geogr. '\i.htt). 
Yet  these  rc^lar  voy^es  did  not  destroy  the  Aralaaa 
land-traflic.  For  reasons  for  this  {e.g.,  the  ix-eference 
of  the  age  for  land-routes  and  the  loss  to  the  value  of 
incense  and  spices  when  on  the  sea),  cp  Giitz.  436  ff. 
We  are  now  able  to  appreciiUe  the  growth,  under  the 
Romans,  of  AlexoDdiio.  The  bulk  of  the  Indian  trade 
passed  through  itswardiouses,  as  wellas  that  from  inner 
Africa.  Besides  its  exports  of  Egyptian  grain,  paper, 
linen,  and  glass  to  Rome,  it  sent  proportional  quantities 
(except  of  grain)  to  Syria,  especially  to  Anlioch.  and  in 
times  of  famine  supplied  Syria  with  food-sluBEj.  These 
were  also  brought  tlUther  from  Cyprus.* 

(v.)  The  civilised  world  found  itself  for  the  first  time 
under  a  common  system  of  law— administered  widi 
__  -        western  coosisteney ;  and  even  a  maritime 

m^n'  ^*  *>*8^  to  exi»t.  With  the  law  there 
I  spread  a  common  coinage.    Less  exten»ve 

^'^^^^  was  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  Except 
in  the  names  <^  the  corns,  official  designations,  and  a 
few  other  tcmu,  it  did  not  in  W.  Aaia  displace  G^nek; 
the  Periplw  is  written  in  Greek,  the  harbours  on  tlie 
Red  Sea  continue  to  have  Greek  names.  We  shall  sec 
a  similar  state  of  af&irs  among  the  Jews. 

Thus  though  the  Romans,  unlike  the  Pbcenictaos, 
and  the  Greeks,  did  not  increase  the  bounds  of  the 
.  known  world,  for  ihey  were  not  ex- 
gjv!||!;      *  plorers,  they  reduced  it  to  peace,  and 
by  this  and  th«r  thorough  administia- 
tion  of  every  department  of  life,  enormously  increased 
its  commerce  and  wealth.    The  life  of  the  world  is 
everywhere  found  in  the  most  rapid  circulation,  against 
the  throng  and  change  (A  which  voices  from  an  older 
day  appeal  in  vain.    The  mixture  of  nalioitalities  on  all 
the  main  lines  and  centres  is  bewildering.    Wealth  and 
luxury  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Roman  arms  came  into  touch  with  the  Jews  on 
the  arrival  of  Pompey  at  Damascus  64-63  RC  Among 
...  .  the  first  results  were  several  which  are 
T«.AJlUpaMr.  properly  commercial.  The  Greek  cities 
E.  of  Jordan  had  been  foimded  on  the  main  trade 
routes  with  a  connection  by  Scythopolis  with  the  sea. 
Under  Roman  protection  they  were  able  for  the  first 
time  to  cany  out  a  trade-league,  such  as  was  already 
instanced  by  Greek  cities  in  Europe.  See  Decapous, 
I  /  PcPDipey  also  appears  to  have  been  attracted  by 
the  trade  of  the  Nabatseans  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  33/.), 
with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  western  world  was 
already  mme  familiar  than  it  was  with  the  Jews.  An 
expedition  to  Petra  ended  in  a  treaty  with  the  Nabatseans 
(ihid.t\).  Josephus  (tMit  li)  also  notes  already  the 
palms  and  balsam  of  Jericha  Galxnius  rebuilt  dties 
on  trade  lines  which  had  been  destroyed  (63).  Hie 
policy  of  Anlipater  (cp  Hesod,  Family  op.  5  ') 

1  TIm  Cnuaden  alao  vatA  Cypnis  a  base  of  snpfdits; 
L'Etimv  A  U  Gturrt  Smmta,  ataaff.  »Tfijff- 
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induded  treaties  with  Nabotteans,  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon 
(Is/  73)1  and  he  suppUed  the  army  of  Gabinius  with 
corn,  weapons,  and  money  (6a,  cp  5i).  The  wealth 
not  only  of  the  temple,  through  the  contributions  from 
Jews  of  the  Diaq>ora,  but  also  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea 
as  a  whole,  was  conado^ble  (7>/  with  quot.  from 
Strabo).  A  limited  freedom  from  taxes  was  granted 
to  the  Jews  (8j  106;  cp  lOio),  and  Hyrcanus  was 
allowed  the  dues  on  com  (30,675  modii  every  year) 
exported  throu^  Joppa  to  Phcentcia  (106).  The 
Senate  restored  to  the  Jews  possessions  taken  from 
them  by  the  Phoenicians  (106). 

Herod's  earliest  efforts  (cp  Herod,  Family  of, 
§§  3-5)  as  governor  of  Galilee  were  directed  towards 
IB.  Hand.  *^  dispersion  of  brigands  (9a  I64)  who 
made  the  conveyance  of  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life  a  difficulty  (I63).  From  the  first  Herod 
continued,  and  after  each  of  his  reverses  he  renewed, 
the  policy  of  his  father.  When  he  sought  a  loan,  it 
was  to  the  Natiatieans  that  he  turned  (14i ;  B/i,  lii): 
be  sought  their  friendship ;  but  on  the  eirtension  of 
his  power  E.  of  Jordan,  he  and  they  became  bitter 
rivals  (xvi.  9a).  When  Antony  had  given  Cleopatra 
the  revenues  of  Jericho,  Herod  farmc^d  them  for  her 
(xv.  4  a).  He  got  the  coast-towns  fivm  Cxsar,  with 
Gadara,  Hippos,  and  Samaria  (all  trade  centres,  7  3); 
and  having  fortified  and  embellished  Samaria,  he  created, 
35  m.  distant  from  it  at  Straton's  Tower,  CiGSAREA 
(f  .V. ),  the  one  real  port  betweeo  the  Delta  and  Ptole- 
mais  (8586).  Thus  the  line  across  the  Samarian 
mountains  was  ia  his  hands ;  at  its  farther  end  lay 
n»saelis  (and  in  the  next  reign  Archelais)  with  palm- 
groves  reaching  to  Jericho,  and  easy  fords  across 
Jordan,  commanded  probably  by  the  fortress  Alex- 
andrium  (Jos.  B/'uQs;  Strabo.  zvi.  2 41 ;  cp  ffG 
353  f. ).  Further,  Herod  built  Antipatris  (on  the  line 
Cffisarca- Jerusalem  as  well  as  on  the  inland  route  N. 
and  S.  over  the  maritime  plain]  (xvi.Sa),  and  greatly 
improved  the  fertility  of  the  Jordan  valley  {iSid.).  The 
trade  of  W.  Palestine,  at  least  S.  of  Carmel,  thus  lay 
in  his  hands ;  at  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  and  Jericho  he 
intercepted  the  trade  of  K  Palestine,  but  there  his  hold 
was  precarious  and  temporary ;  whilst  at  Gaza  he  held 
the  tolls  for  Arabia  via  Petra,  and  for  Egypt.  Herod 
mightily  increased  his  opportunities,  both  of  wealth^ 
and  of  expense,  by  his  many  voyages  to  the  W.  (see 
above,  §  70};  (<t)  to  Rome.  Ani.xiv.lia_^.,  and  back 
to  Ptolemais,  15 1 ;  {i)  to  Italy  for  his  sons,  xvi.  1  a  ; 
(c)  to  Ionia  to  M.  Agrippa,  2i ;  {d)  by  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Lesbos,  Byzantium,  to  Sinope,  to  Agrippa,  returning 
throtigh  Asia  Minor  to  Ephesus  and  thence  by  Samos  '  io 
a  few  days  to  Cssarea.'  80-4 ;  {e)  to  Italy  to  accuse  bis 
sons,  and  back  by  '  Eletisa,'  off  Cilicia,  and  Zqphyrium, 
4i /,  B/  i.  23*  ;  (/)  to  Italy  (?  Ant  xvi.  9i)  ;  {g)  to 
Beryl  us  to  the  trial  of  his  sons  and  back  to  Csesarea 
(xvi.  11 3 Herod  was  able  to  estimate  the  re< 
sources  of  his  countrymen  of  the  Diaspora,  and  no 
doubt  to  draw  upon  these  io  return  for  services 
rendered  them  {e.g. ,  xvL  6  3).  He  also  received,  among 
other  imperial  donations,  the  revenues  of  copper  mines 
in  Cyprus  (45).  But,  on  the  whole,  as  Josephus  points 
out  (64),  Herod's  expenditure  constantly  exceeded  his 
income.  He  would  send  money  and  provisions  for  the 
imperial  armies,  and  provide  water  (no  doubt  with  the 
help  of  the  Nabatseans)  on  the  desert  marches  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine  (xv.  67),  and  an  auxiliary  *  r^moit 
{e.^.,  XV.93).  His  lavish  gifts  to  foreign  dties  resemble 
the  donations  of  an  American  miUionaire  (xvi.  63).  At 
home,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple  in  eighteoi  months 
(xv.  lit),  and  constructing  other  public  edifices  on  a 
western  scale  (81,  etc.),  he  had  to  bring  com  from 
Egypt,  not  only  for  bread  for  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 

t  Cp  the  laree  sums  obtained  later  by  the  neado-AIexandet 
from  Jews  in  Crete  and  Melos  {An/.  17  laX 

meicenaric*arefteqiMntlymenti<Hied;  e^., 

.9/1.183. 
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bat  also  for  seed  for  the  peasants  on  the  occasion  of  a 
famine  {9a).  While,  no  doubt,  his  policy  increased 
the  trade  of  bis  dominions,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
have  hampered  trade  by  his  growing  exactions.  On 
this  Josephus  speaks  cautiously  but  emphatically 
(xvi.  54};  cp  the  complaint  of  the  Jewi^  embassy 
to  Augustus  after  the  accession  of  Archelaus  (xvii.  11 3}^ 
and  the  many  seditions  both  in  Herod's  lifb-time  and 
later  (104.^). 

Commercial  events  and  processes  und^  the  Roman 
procurators,  or  under  the  descendants  of  Herod  (see 
TB  Pnoaiaton.  ^^ergd.  Family  of,  §§  6-13),  do 

imtZmV^^j'  not  call  for  special  mention,  beyond 

iKMr  nnmu.  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  Herod  Antipas  by  his 
domains  in  Perea  was  brought  into  special  rdatiotis 
with  the  Nabatseans  and  the  Deca polls ;  and  his  build- 
ing of  Tiberias  must  have  increased  the  traffic  of 
Galilee.  The  policy  of  Agrippa  I.  was  milder  towards 
the  Jews  than  that  of  Herod ;  his  revenues  were 
about  three-fourths  of  Herod's  (xix.83).  He  sailed 
from  Anthedon  for  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Puteoli 
(xviii.  63}.  The  completion  of  the  works  on  the  temple 
created  a  large  number  of  tmemployed  for  whom 
work  had  to  be  found  (xx.97) — a  striking  instance 
of  the  complications  brought  into  Jewish  Ufe  the 
Hellenic  policy  of  the  Herods.  Josephus  gives  an 
interesting  accoimt  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and  finance  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews  (xviiL9;  xx.  23).  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene  brought  food  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus  for 
Judfea  during  a  iamine  (2s}.  As  the  troubles  with 
Rome  drew  to  a  head  {bom  60  a.d.),  brigandage  in- 
creased (64  8s  93^,  etc). 

As  to  the  conditions  of  Syrian  trade  in  the  first 
Christian  century,  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  it 
__  Onia-  suffered  everywhere  for  periods,  and  in 

fa^a*  some  of  the  more  desert  parts  always,  from 
robbers;'  and  that,  be^es  the  exactions 
noted,  it  was  greatly  hampered,  especially  among  the 
Jews  of  Judaea,  by  the  strictness  of  the  Law,  and 
above  all  by  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Sabbath  and 
to  things  clean  and  unclean  (for  a  list  of  these 
see  Schilrer,  G/V,  ET.  ii.  296^,  106^).  The 
Sabbath  prohibitions  reflect  almost  wholly  an  agri- 
cultural people ;  yet  those  against  writing  and  carrying 
and  putting  a  value  on  anything  on  the  Sabbath 
{i^id.  10a)  must  have  made  trade  on  that  day  im- 
possible except  by  desperate  subterfuges.  The  laws 
against  unclean  things  affected  trade  more  deeply ;  for 
trade  everywhere  brought  Jews,  in  any  large  ways  of 
doing  business,  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners.  In  spite  of  themselves,  however,  Hellenism 
poured  into  their  life  throi^  commercial  channels. 
For  the  very  large  list  of  trading  terms  and  names 
of  objects  of  trade  borrowed  by  the  mixed  Hebrew 
of  the  time  from  the  Greek  language,  see  SchUrer, 
G/y,  ET,  ii.  1 33  /  36^  Inns,  different  names  fa- 
dealers,  foreign  provisions  and  materials  for  dress, 
some  raw  stufb,  and  vessels  for  eating,  carrying,  etc. , 
are  Greek-  So  with  some  of  the  coins ;  the  rest  are 
Roman  (Peknt,  etc.) ;  but  the  superscription — for  the 
Greek  cities  had  their  own  coinage  with  Caesar's  image — 
was  mosUy  in  Greek.  The  large  number  of  very  small 
coins  in  use  (fiid. )  betrays  the  great  poverty  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Yet,  here  and  there,  very  rich 
individuals  outside  the  official  classes  were  found  {e.^, . 
Amt.  nv.  IS  5). 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  objects  <^  trade. 
Mi.^   The  tran»t  trade  from  Arabia  to  the 

of  taSdT^  Levant,  and  from  Eg>'pt  to  N.  Syria, 
wao*-  avoided  Judcea  (hence  the  amtntion  of  the 
Herods  tot  coast-towns  from  Gaxa  northward),  but  was 

I  He  embellished  foreign  dtiet  at  the  expense  of  his  own ; 
and  '  filled  the  nation  with  poverty.' 

s  Under  the  pracunuonihip  <»  Cumanu*  tb^  ariied  the 
furaltuieof  'aaervantof  Cnnr'oD  the  Beth-hon»  Road  dS/ 
iLlSa;  cp  U36), 
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frequent  and  heavy  across  Galilee,  especially  between 
Ptolemais  and  the  Greek  cities  beyond  Jordan. 
Josephus  {yit.  36)  describes  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  the 
king's  procurator,  as  crossing  Esdraelon  with  '  4  mules' 
lading  of  garmenls  and  other  furniture ' ;  a  '  weight  of 
silver  Dot  small/  and  '  500  pieces  of  gtrid.'  Palestina 
continued  10  export  from  the  Jordan  valley  dates  and 
the  balsam  of  Jericho  (the  passages  already  cited  from 
Jos.  Ant.;^  Diod.  Sic.  n^ia;  I99B4:  Dioscoridesl iB; 
PliiLlSas;  Theophr.  /Ji^t.  Plan/.66).  Whether  the 
flax  of  Beth-sban,  later  so  famous  ( '  Totius  Orbis  Descr. ' 
in  Ceo^r.  Gr.  Mitt.,  ed.  MUUer,  2513^),  was  already 
grown  there  is  tuKcrtain.  Wheat  and  oil  were  also 
exported  to  Phoenicia ;  but,  lavish  as  Josephus  describes 
the  fertility  and  agriculture  of  Galilee  to  have  been,  it 
was  not  thence  but  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere  that 
JudaKi  brought  her  food  and  seed  in  times  of  famine. 
In  66  A.D.  John  of  Gischala  had  the  monopoly  of 
exporting  oil  from  Galilee,  by  which  he  made  great 
sums  of  money  {BJu.  21  a).  Josephus  mentions  artificial 
snow  (£/iii.  IO7).  There  was  also  exportation  of 
I^led  fish  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  as  &r  as  Italy 
(Strabo,  xvi.  3  45).  Tarichoe,  the  chief  port  on  the 
Lake,  means  ■  pickling-places ' ;  Josephus  describes  it 
as  full  of  artisans  and  of  materials  for  shipbuilding  {SJ 
iii.  10  6),  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was,  even  on 
ordinary  days,  an  immense  centre  of  trade ;  incense, 
spices.'  priests'  garments,  and  the  supplies  for  the 
daily  sacrifices  (cp  SchUr.  Mia.  IL  IS69  098}  alone  necessi- 
tated enormous  markets,  laigely  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood  (Keim,  Life  of  Jetus,  ET,  6117 /)■  The 
temple-finances — not  only  the  sacred  revenues'  but  also 
private  deposits* — ^were  managed  by  special  officials 
(Schtlr.  id.  361).  All  this  business  was  heightened 
enormously  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals— when 
food  (largdy  [uckled  fish  from  the  Ldke  of  Galilee  and 
tlw  l«vant)  had  to  be  supplied  for  the  incoming  multi- 
tudes ;  and  no  doubt  much  private  business  also  was 
transacted.  Among  the  traders  of  Jerusalem,  Josephus 
enumerates  those  in  wool,  brass,  cloth  (f/v.8i),  timber 
(ii.  10  4),  and  all  kinds  of  artisans. 

In  the  NT  there  is  a  considerable  reflectitMi  of  all  this 
life.  The  Gospels,  relating  large  catches  of  fish  in 
TndA  In  Lake,  which  must  in  that  dimate 
Umi  li^knL^  have  been  immediately  cured,  are  curiously 
Ute  wMpUI.  jijgjjt  about  the  conveyance  of  the  fish 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Jewish  fisherman  to  the  Greek 
curer.  But  of  other  business,  so  thriving  in  Galilee, 
they  give  us  many  glimpses.  One  of  the  disciples  keeps 
toll  on  the  transit-trade  at  Capernaum  (Mt.  99).  Many 
of  the  hearers  of  Jesus  are  publicans  (Publican). 
Zacchseus  was  probably  farmer  of  the  state  revenues  of 
the  balsam  gardens  of  Jericho.  The  use  of  the  objects, 
means,  and  tempers  of  trade  by  Jesus  is  very  instruc- 
tive (cp  above,  on  Proverbs,  §  61 )■  The  parables 
reflect  the  roads  and  journeys,  mostly  of  Galilee  but 
also  of  Judasa ;  a  merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls ;  a 
Samaritan  traveller,  rescuing  a  Jew  fallen  among  thieves, 
and  pa3rmg  for  him  at  an  inn ;  the  prospernis  Carmer 
and  his  new  banu ;  the  woman  with  her  little  store 
of  silver  ;  the  rich  man  and  his  steward  ;  the  farming 
of  estates  to  husbandmen  by  absentee  landlords  ;  and 
other  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  time.  In  the 
light  of  what  we  have  seen  in  previous  periods 
(S§  II  48/),  it  is  interesting  that  the  Parable  of  the 
Pounds  imputes  trade  to  Icings  throu^  their  servants. 
From  the  early  Pharaohs  to  tiie  Herods  trade  had  always 
been  a  royal  buaness.    And  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  full 

I  MaoBJ'i.  Oa;  cp  Hor.       ii.  Sisi.    For  the  ruinina  of  the 
groves  by  the  Romans,  see  W.  PresseVs  FriteilU  m  SAiti». 
9  '  Sweet-smellinK  soices  with  which  die  sea  replenished  it': 


BJv.  6  ?.    There  were  thirteen  kinds. 
»  B/nA 


J/ii-flsvLSa, 

•  Such  are  mentioned  in  f/i.lSo  iv.Ci,  etc  There  were 
also  the  public  treasures  (cp  |  66)  hdd  in  the  royal  palace  {B/ 
LlSo,  iv.84),  where  abo  buHOCH  oontiacts  ware  dqiMited 
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of  appreciation  of  the  bigness  of  its  methods  and  of  the 
brave  tempers  required  in  it  (MtlS45/,  Lk.  I6g^). 
fie  frequently  likois  to  its  pursuit  the  search  after  the 
true  riches.  At  the  same  time  his  warnings  are  many 
against  oovetousness  and  the  temper  ol  the  trading 
GentUes.  Gahlee  was  a  place  where  a  man  mi^  gaui 
the  whole  world  and  lose  bis  own  souL  The  tem|rie 
courts  had  become  a  fraudulent  market — the  bouse  of 
God  a  den  of  thieves. 

On  the  social  life  of  the  early  Christian  societies  see 
CoHHUHtTY  OF  Goods,  Deacon,  etc  The  pa-ogress 
Aate  axA  °^  ^  faith  was  along  the  lines  of 
Ma^L  centres— 
'v""'^  Lydda,  Joppa,  Cjbsarba,  Antioch, 
Damascus,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Tubssalokica, 
Corinth,  Rome.  Paul  worked  at  his  own  trade  (Acts 
I83  2033^),  and  other  commercial  pursuits  are  men- 
tioned among  the  early  Christians  ( '  Erastus  the 
treasurer  of  the  dty,'  Rom.  16*3 ;  'Alexander  the 
coppersmith,'  2  Tim.  414;  Zenas  'the  lawyer.'  TiL 
813;  'Simon  a  tanner,'  Acts  843 ;  Lydia  'a  seller  of 
purple,'  1814;  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  like  Paul,  teot- 
makers,  I83).  The  Apostolic  letters,  however,  coii< 
tain,  besides  the  general  warnings  against  oovetousness, 
extremely  few  references  to  trade,  either  for  illustration 
or  warning  : — Jas.  4i3^.  i  Thess.  29  2  Thess. 

38  (Paul's  own  example  of  industry)  t  The3S.4ii 
3  Thess.  89  J',  {exhortatiws  '  to  do  your  own  business 
and  to  work  with  your  bands  .  .  .  that  ye  m^ 
walk  honestly  towanls  them  that  are  without  and 
may  have  need  of  nothing'}  Rom.  187^  (taxes,  and 
debt)  1  Cm.Tjo  ('  those  that  buy  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed not').  The  fewness  of  such  references  is  the 
more  conspicuous  when  the  many  passages  on  the 
relations  of  masters  and  slaves  are  contrasted  with  it 
The  lifting  of  the  burdensome  law  fhun  the  lives  of 
the  Jewish  converts  to  the  new  fidth  must  have  given 
them  fresh  advantages  in  trade ;  cp  Peter's  visitm  at 
Joppa,^  in  whidi  the  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven,  full 
of  things  clean  and  unclean,  has  been  compared  to 
the  sails  of  the  merchant  ships  in  the  roads  risible 
from  the  Joppa  house-tops  (see  HGi^if.),  'What 
God  hath  cleansed  call  not  thou  common'  (Acts 
IO9  J^.).  We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  rise  tA 
Christianity  had  &r-reaching  economic  eGfects — e.g., 
upon  the  fortunes  of  certain  trades  (cp  the  outcry  of 
the  Ephesus  silversmiths.  Acts  19  94  ^ ),  and  still 
more  deeply — as  in  parts  of  India  to-day  where  a 
rise  in  wages  has  been  known  to  Ctrilow  the  adoption  of 
the  new  faith — tqxHi  the  wage-eanuDg  slaves  tod 
freedmen. 

In  the  Book  of  Revdation  the  peculiar  traden  tt 
Laodicea  [q.v.)  are  referred  to.  On  the  mark,  the 
«i  Dub  t  tiante  of  the  beast,  which  gave  license 
S;^S1'°  ^"-^  '^317).  see  the  com. 
"  ^^^^  mentanes.  In  the  picture  of  Rome. 
Babylon  the  Great,  as  in  the  prophet's  account  her 
naniesake  of  old.  her  vast  trade  is  included :  Rev.  I83. 
•  the  merctaants  of  the  earth  waxed  ridi  by  the  power  of 
ho- luxury';  v.  ij, '  the  merdiants  of  the  earth  we^  and 
mourn  ow  her,  for  no  man  buyeth  their  cargo. '  Then 
follows  a  list  of  her  imports.  Compared  with  those 
assigned  to  Tyre  and  Babylon  by  the  prophets,  there  b 
nothing  new  except  Silk  {g.  v. ) ;  but  note  the  emphasis 
in  V.  13  on  '  Ixxlies  and  souls  of  nwn.'  Rome's  faUX 
means  the  destruction  of  commerce  and  industiy 
(I81S-33).  With  this  adcnowledgement  of  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  the  world's  trade,  we  may  finish  our  sttrvey  of 
the  Roman  period.  In  the  prophecy  of  her  Ml  there 
may  be  traced  a  just  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  her 
commercial,  apart  from  her  political,  position.  Less  than 
a  couple  of  centuries  saw  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
her  trade  to  other  positions  naturally  more  fitted  to 
attract  it 

1  For  a  dctcivtioii  of  Jopp>i  >■>  Jos.  S/vi.  B3. 
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IV.  TERMINOLOGY  IN  OT 

An  Recount  of  the  terminology  of  trade  among  the 
Israelites  WiU  complete  our  survey,  by  giving  a  number 
88.  TWmllwItKr*''  """"^  both  of  agents  and  pro- 

of taSTtaO? ^      to™*?! *»>  ">  ^^P^ 

ceding  history.  The  appended  list 
is  u  nearly  as  possible  exhaustive  so  far  the  OT  is 
concerned.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  a  great  many 
of  the  terms  and  phrases  given  are  used  only  metaphori- 
cally ;  yet,  in  the  cose  of  nenrly  all  of  these,  the  meta- 
phorical (generally  a  religious)  use  implies  a  previous 
direct  employment  in  common  life.  The  list  presents 
many  pcnnts  of  historical  interest  of  which  the  fbUowing 
may  be  summarised  by  way  df  preface  to  it 

i.  The  OT  terms  are  all  Semitic  Down  to  the 
Greek  period  there  are  in  foct  no  others — none  of 
Egyptian  and  none  of  Persian  or  Indian  origin.  This 
is  the  more  striking  in  that  so  many  of  the  names  of 
articles  and  objects  which  trade  introduced  into  the 
Helmw  vocabulary  are  Egyptian  or  Persian — plants, 
raw  materiids,  garments,  etc.  ;  and  that  from  thdr 
Pei^an  masters  Israel  also  adopted  a  number  of  political 
terms.  That  none  of  the  agents  or  processes  of  trade 
even  in  the  Batqrlonian  and  Persian  periods  are  of  non- 
Semitic  origin  is  clear  proof  that  till  the  advent  of  the 
Greeks  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  remained  in  Semitic  hands 
(witness  the  dislike  of  the  Egyptians  to  trade,  §  13)  and 
tbat  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Israel  was  adiieved 
through  Semitic  tribes  or  nations  who  spoke  a  Semitic 
tongue  ;  fiirther  evidence  that  the  non-Semitic  Philis- 
tines (f.v.,  g  $/•)'  whom  the  early  Hebrews  did 
so  much  trade,  had  adopted  '  the  lip  of  Canaan.'  As 
soon  as  the  Greeks  come  to  Syria  we  perceive  a  change : 
the  purely  Semitic  words  for  trade  and  trader  are 
displaced  in  MH  by  Greek  terms ;  and  there  is  a  great 
influx  of  Greek  names  for  spedalised  forms  of  trading, 
and  for  the  articles  and  objects  of  trade  (see  above, 
8  77 ;  also  Hellenism.  §  5). 

il  The  OT  terms  all  belong  to  the  common  Semitic 
stock  and  are  native  to  Hebrew  except  in  the  case  of 
a  small  number  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  probably 
through  the  Aramaean  (e.£f.,  rno,  t^i).  and  ^ese  are 
diiefly  in  P  and  the  post-exilic  writings.  Of  course, 
some  others  may  be  of  Phcenidan  or  Aramsean  origin ; 
but  this  it  is  impossible  to  prove: 

ill  There  is  clear  evidence  in  the  OT  terminology  of 
a  gradual  growth  and  organisation  of  commerce  in 
Israel.  For  {a)  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  instances  of  each  increases  from  Dt.  onwards  and 
rapidly  in  P  and  Ezra-Neh.  {i)  Especially  are  there 
more  words  ta  '  property,'  '  w^th,'  '  substance,'  or  at 
least  these  occur  more  frequently  ;  (c)  terms  of  general 
significance  (lay,  ipB<  and  the  lUce)  have  specially  com- 
mercial meanings  attached  to  them  in  the  later  writings  ; 
(d)  the  shades  of  meaning  increase  in  the  case  of  some 
words,  or  the  various  processes  (cp  '  valuation '  and  the 
like)  are  carefully  diflferentiated ;  (e)  the  mention  of 
deposits  of  money  becomes  more  frequent ;  (/)  old 
processes  of  a  primitive  type  are  displaced  by  more 
formal  and  by  written  deeids ;  cp  the  sale  of  land  in 
Ruth  4  with  that  in  Jer.  82  ;  {g)  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this.  Hebrew  trade  remains  somewhat  simple ;  there  is, 
e.j^. ,  no  mention  in  the  OT  of  a  trading  company. 

The  Hebrew  names  for  trade,  traders,  and  merchants, 
and  fm-  the  various  processes  and  conceptions  included 

M.  Datailad  are  as  follows : — 

(o)  Nation^  nawuM^teialisedbmtan 
'*  traders.^ 

J.  JUiut'Xmi,  *]^S>  'Csuiaanite'  or  'Phoenician,'  means 
'  trader '  in  Job  40  30  [41  s],  Prov.  31 34  (bat  9  touomf,  Xom- 
yaiott).    There  is  a  plural  fcaro  with  nilT.  in  Is.  SS  s ;  and 

in  Zech.  11 7,  it  "jji  73  is,  after  0,  to  be  read  with  the 

same  senM.    In  Hos;  12a  NoRh  Insel  is  described  as  a  {{03 

1  ThesB  have  been  allndid  to  already,  1 13. 
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(9  XovBoi');  in  Zeph.  1 11  07*S}  is  prob^ly  used  of  the 
mercantile  portion  of  Jerusalem  genemlly  (0  rit  i  tiaht  Xaiuov) ; 
in  EmIc  1039  (0  om.)  and  I74  (OSg  Xatvor,  0a  XaASotwv) 
ChjJdca  is  csIImI  a  '  land  of  lyjf  '—i^.,  '  trade.'  (Cp  Canaan, 
I  9,  col.  639  [and  on  the  text-cnttcal  quMtions  arising  out  of  the 
passages  refenred  to,  Cp  Crii.  Sit.].) 

a.  midanlm,  Q7ID  for  mUfyMm,  trry^i.  Mldlanitcs,  Gen. 
873*36,  and 

3.  ythnfiaiK,  C'VliyDEf*,  'Ishmaelitei'(Gen.S73sS9i),nuy 
also  (as  we  can  see  from  a  careful  observation  of  these  passages) 
have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  traders.  On  the  oth«  hand  there 
is  no  provable  connection  (tempting  as  it  might  be  to  nippoaa 

one)  between  3-)^  in  its  sense 'to  do  trade' (see  bek>w)and  Titr 
'Arabians,' 

(b)  Names  for  Traders  and  Tradt  in  General. — For 
th«jse  the  Hebrews  used  four  terms,  the  radical  meaning 
of  all  of  wtych  was  the  same  :  viz. ,  '  to  go  about ' : — 
TfiD,  ^n.  Tin  and  mf.  Of  these  the  first  three  when 
applied  to  trading  are  practically  synonymous. 

I.  t'k-r,  Tno  (cp  Assyr.  saMdrU  '  to  turn  round  ' ;  Syr.  *  to  go 
about  as  a  b^^ar ' :  in  MH  to  go  about  as  a  pedlar '),  in  the 
OT  ased  exclusively  (with  metaphorical  applications)  of  travel- 
ling, making  circuits  or  tours,  tor  trade  :  Gk.  iitmptitv9ax  by 
which  0  renders  it.'  Gen,  42  54  (JE)  of  the  right  to  trade  in 
Egypt  granted  by  Joseph  to  his  toethren.  Gen.  S4 10,  si  (P  ^ : 
nrino  '  travene,  or  tradein,  it'— i*.,  the  land.  Jer.  14 is :  meta- 
phorical of  ix^iet  and  priest,  '  trafficking '  (0  JiropfMimi-). 
The  pt.  jiS^OQb)  bone  of  the  usual  tents  for  'merchant,'  0 
timpm.  Gea.S7a8fJE)'aMn,  Hidiamtea,M(mnlm(ll(.'  i  K. 
10  38  (I  I  a  Ch.  1 1£)  ^?Bn  nnb ;  dther  the  Israelite  agents  through 
whom  Solomon  did  tiwle  with  the  N.  Syrian  Mu^  and  Kui,  or 
(more  probably)  horse-deaUnof  those  lands  who  traded  with  bit 
agents;  cp  Is. 47 15  ^^;i(fb  not 'thy  native  merchants' but 'those 
(fortigners)  who  trade  with  the*,'  Balralon  (cp  0).  'Ex.tJyi: 
'  the  mercbanto  among  the  peoples';  W13:  '  the  merchants  of 
TarshUh';  9Ch.9i4:  ' the  chapnwn  and  merehants.'  Other 
phraMs>-Ez.S7si:  'the  roarchanta  of  thy  hand';  (Sen.SSM 
(P):  'money  current  with  the  merchants'  CWfeV  ^3^  Q> 
KastTAH ;  Prov.  SI  14  :  Vi^O  IfM  (tic)  'a  merchant-ship';  Is. 
SS 9 :  'the  merchants  (0  fl*ra^lSA)K)  of  Sidon  that  pass  over 
the  sea.'  The  fem.  pt  afifrtth  (nvib)  is  used  of  cities,  etc— 
Tarshish,  Aram,  Damascus— trading  with  Tyre ;  Ez.  27 19  la  is. 
Deilvatins:-<a)  Tip:  IS.S831B;  4614  RV  'mart'  and 
'  maiehandbe,'  but  (cp.  the  parallel  Jin^  In  S818)  more 
probably 'profit,' cp  Prov. S 14,  II IS.*  ^or  (Incq  ui 

constr-X  i  K.  10 15,  taken  by  tbelexfaxmi  as  a  separate  word, 
Klost.  reads  •moa.  («)  tlhlMlh  (.trfsS),  'trade,'  b  used  collec- 
tively of '  traders ' :  Ei.27is. 

3.  rdkal,  Sy\  (cp  ^JT  to  march '  or  'go  about ' :  Aram,  tthin 
Syr.  rakkdld, '  travelling  merchant,* '  pedlar  *)  is  also  used  in  the 
OT  of  trade  exclusively.  The  pt.  rSkil  u  aynonyjnous  with 
f^A^r,  but,  except  in  i  K.  10 15,  is  found  only  in  later  writers:'  £^ 
174:  'adtyof  merchants'  (D'^a^  T^)— i.e., Babylon  ;  371315 

17  99-94  (of  various  nadoiis  trading  with  Tyx^^',  Caat.8«, 
'powder  of  the  merchant';  Neh.831/:  'the  house  of  the 
Nethinim  and  of  the  merchants'  :  this  was  oppoute  the  Gate 
Ham-Miphkadh  (m  Terusalxm,  |  94  [10]).  ITie  fern.  pt.  i^kt- 
Uth  is  used  in  £zek.  37  30  (of  Dedan)  93  (oollectively  of  live 
peoples :  omit  M Jf)  •^s'l).  Although  the  root  ^Ti  (like  ?n)  was 
used  as  In  S*3^  *shuider  (cp  MH  tR^'31)  in  a  bad  sense,  there 
is  no  reaSMi  for  supposing  that  any  derc^toty  meaning  was 
intended  by  its  employment  Amt  trading.  otm,:—(fi)rfkmlldA, 
'trade':  Ee.36i9,  885  »  it.  (fii  mmriSUa  'maricet':  Ez. 
37  34  (but  see  Comill). 

3-         TW  (Assyr.  t4rit  '  to  turn '  refi. ;  Ar.  Mm,  '  to  go 
about 'J  is  used  in  the  OT  in  Kal  of  exploring  a  land,  Nu.  13  3  etc.; 
in  Hiph.  of  exploring  or  spying,  Judg.  l930X    Cp  Spies.  The 
pt.  Val  in  the  phrase  Dnpn  iflK  is  used  of  traden  parallel  widi 
.  10 15,  and  with  D'THbi  3  Ch.  B 14. 


where  exigence  of  the  verb  utf  is  denied) ;  Ei.  27  35  :  '  ships  of 


1  [On  I  K.  IO3B,  cp  MizXAiM,  I  a  A ;  abo  throughout  cb 

Cril.B,i.}  *^  K 

9  Similarly  in  modem  £.  Syriac  Ua/tr  means  both '  trade '  and 
'profits' :  Maclean,  Diet.  ^fVtrmtK.  Sn:  [1901]. 

s  {On  the  difficult  phraae  In  >  K.  10  i;  cp  Solomom,  |  10, 
SncE  M  BBC  HANTS ;  on  Neh.  8  31/,  Mkrchamt,  s,  and  Amer. 
Jfttm.  4^  Tkeol.,  ^n\y  1901  ('Methinim'B'Ethanitai,'  and 


rbkClIm*  Jerahme'eUm) ;  see  also  Crit.  Bii,\ 
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Tuiludi  were  \'r/r^,'  RV  'thy  em-naa,'  but  Comill  nads 
TUny^,  'nrved  thee.' 

With  these  we  may  take  the  following  termt  rignifjruig 
way  or  going  as  applied  to  trade  or  business. 

(i)  d/rek,         I*.  68 13,  T  nipp= 10  do  buiine** 

'csiravan'(butperhapainet«ph.:  lit. 'going'; 
also  procesnon)  :'oir  Sheba,  Job  6  ig ;  cp  Bibl,  Amn.  ityn,  '  w»y. 
money,'  toll,  Ezra4  13,  etc. 

(3)  'M^faA,  ^JTil, '  cuKvui '  ftlways  oTmeichanu,  G«n.  87  95, 
or  of  RwrouitDe  tribes;  I&  SI  13  :  Dedan  ;  Job6i8^  :  Tema. 
*drtd^  tr^,  tbe  pt.  is  lued  of  tnvellera  in  genenl:  Jer.  &  i  [3] 
enrik  (but  GieMbracht  after  8  J^-VUI  {q>  also  Crit.  Bit.!), 
a  '  camvanseraL'  niTlMBptovuaan  for  journey:  JRU  and  jVC 
refer  to  the  journeys  of  nomads'  camps  (cp  Tent,  |  9) ;  he 
who  prepares  the  camping  ground,  the  quarter^maater,  7(7 
nnuO,  Jer.  &1 59.    IBut  tee  Seraiam,  4.] 

(f)  Merchants'  Quarters.  — Travelling  merchants  took 
Up  their  quarters  in  special  parts  of  the  towns  to  which 
tbey  took  their  goods. 

^OfBlh,  nSm,  'streets'  or  .'bazaani,'  were  what  Ben-hadad'* 
father  was  allowed  by  treaty  to  build  in  Samaria,  and  Ahab  in 
Damascus  (i  K.  20 14),  probably  for  their  merchants ;  cp  the 
'  lakers'  street '  in  Jerusalem,  Jer.  BTai.  The  Makte.sh  (f.c, 
cp  also  Jerusalem,  coL  3434)  appears  to  have  bceen  a  quarter 
of  the  city  where  the  O'lDlS  or  '  merchants '  resided  (Zeph. 
In).  For  'the  house  of  the  merchants*  see  above,  under  o'^ai; 
for  the  (Uh-i  sheep-,  and  horse-gates  see  Jerusalem,  |  34,  colL 
3494  ff.  For  maricet  see  n^^D  abwe  (i  a  [^D ;  for  caiavan- 
■ei»i,DTnh  I^S?,«ee*(3)i 

(d)  Trading  Comfania. — There  is  no  mention  of 
thescintheOT;  butwecanhardlydoubtthattheyexisted. 

(1)  ^btr,  l^rj,  'a  company  of  priests  for  robbery,'  Hos.  69 ; 
'a  house  held  by  a  number  of  people/  Pr.  2I9  25 34  (but 
Gk.  and  Toy  read  3Tn).  (3)  haibdr,  "Qn, '  a  guild '  or  '  society ' 
of  fishermen,  Job  40  30  [41  e],  (cp  Phcen.  lan  and  Auyr.  tbru,  '  a 
comrade  "^l  (3)  mii^d^Ok,  TlQ^f^  \\t.  'family,' or 'clan';  but 
'a  guild'  of  scribes,  i  Ch.  Sss;  '  of  linen  workeia,' 4  ai. 

(«)  Various  Pivcesset  included  tinder  Tnide. 

I.  Barter  and  exchange.  (1)  f  jnj,  '  to  give  one  thing  for 
another,' JoeU[S]3(a  before  the  object  taken  in  exchange;  cp 
Lam.l  11),  Ezek.ZT  13  before  the  object  given  in  exchange),  16 
(3  before  both  objects),  14  (without  IB ;  both  objects  in  the  acc.) ; 
cp  Dt.  14  as, '  to  give  {or  mmiey ' :  •J^  ;  Ps.  16  j, '  for  interest ' : 
^^la.  (3) The antltheus of  [flj  is  ngS;  and  so  in  Neh.lOja, 
lAn^  (Ba.  lit.  'thing!  to  be  taken,* ara  'wares for  sale'; 
cp  Talmud  rt|9Q  or  H^,  buying'  or  'article  bought,' 

(3)  -no,  '  to  exchange ',  does  not  appear  in  the  OT  in  the  sense 
of  barter  (Lev.  27  10^3,  the  substitution  of  one  beast  for  another ; 
Eiek,  48  14,  of  one  piece  of  land  for  another);  yet  the  fact  that  the 
Syr.  mSr  means  to  import  victuals'  proves  that  at  one  time 
among  the  Aram^ans  it  was  used  in  the  sense  'to  barter.' 
Deriv.  JTVOtf,  'exchange,'  Ru,47,  JobSSry;  'the  tlung  ax- 
changed,'  Lev.  271033  (P);  'gain'  or  'prol!t'  as  a  result  of 
trade.  Job  20  It ;  also  compensation,'  16 31. 

(4)  Nor  does  i]^n>  '  to  exdiange,'  appear  in  the  OT  for  barter  ; 
yet  1^1  u  used  twice :  Nu.  18si  31  (P)in  thesente  of 'returns,' 
'rewards  service  rendered;  and  Hoflmann  (PAOmit. 
Inttkiifltn,  ao)  gives  fiB^n  as  =  equivalent  (in  exchange) ; 
(Bloch,  PkSit,  Gloss,)  '  payment,'  'n  dSc^i  '  to  reward, 
(s)  3^,  usually  'to  pledge'  (see  below,  3(6]),  is  used  in  Eiek. 
27937  a'(=*to  exchange.'  In  other  Sem.  languages  it  is  to 
'  furnish  security,'  or  '  to  pledge.'  The  original  meaning  seems 
to  be  to  mix  or  '  minsle,'  as  in  NT,  Aram.,  Syr.,  and  Heb. 
Htlhpael;  yet  this  maybe  a  secondary  meaning,  through  'having 
intercourse  with.    Deriv.  3^Vpi        and  pL  '  wares.'   (6)  It  is 

possible  that  the  difficult  [^jV  (see  below,  7  (SD  in  Exek.  27 
means  'exchange.' 

a.  Bargain,  contract,  etc.  (i)  The  very  iride  use  of  btrUH, 
n'na,  to  express  a  'covenant '  between  men  (see  Covenakt), 
and  its  application  in  Job  40  as  [41 4]  to  an  enRaif ement 
between  master  and  servant,  are  evidence  of  the  probability  of 
its  employment  for  business  contracts (2)  hd*ttlk,  mn,  is  used 
in  Is.  28 18  as  a  synonym  for  n'TS ;  cp  fl'Ifl  in  Levy,  NHWB. 
(3)  tlsBnuthydd,  T  flOSfc-B,  Lev.Sai  [OaKP),  lit.  'something 

^  In  MH  the  root  is  used  ^qiarently  only  cS  societies  for 
religion  or  learning.   See  flirther  HAHtnctiAi^  col.  1055. 
3  Yet  in  MH  it  seems  to  be  used  only  in  a  theological  senae. 
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placed  in  the  band '  or  '  trust '  of  another,  is  translated  by  EV 
'bargain';  •  xodUMo.'  (4)  ddbkSr,  13^,  'affair,'  in  Ruth47 
in  setise  of  transaction;  P^ffi  'to  confirm  any  transac- 

tioih'  fs)  Hii>  confirmation,  in  cases  inii4iich  the  object  boi^it 
and  soUfconld  not  be  handed  over,  appears  to  have  been  syi^)ol- 
ised  by  the  seller  drawing  off  his  sboe  or  sandal,       1^1^,  Ruth 

^t/-  '  <7  ^  26  o^;  where  it  symbolises  the  givins  up  of  one's 
right ;  WRS  A'tw.  360.  Cp  Ruth,  Shoe;  also,  lor  a  similar 
action  among  the  Arabs,  Burton,  La$ul  0/  Midian,  2 197 ;  and 
Goldziher,  AiMand.  t.  A rab.  Philal.  1 47  (quoted  by  Buhl,  Di* 
social.  yerkdUnitstdtrItra4liten,^,n.i),  The  antithesis '  to 
take  possession'  was  symbolised  by  'throwing  one's  shoe  over' 
the  object,  Pss.e0io(8J  106  lo [9].  (6)  tfOddk,  rrmff,  'attesta- 
tion,' Ruth  47.  (;)  In  Jer.  32^  rf;  we  find  another  mode  of 
Gonveywica  (wfaldi  pobably  displaced  the  primitive  ime  jnst 
noticed).  A  deed  6t  sale  (nijpSrT  '^)  was  signed  by  the  faoyer 
3n^,  and  witnesses  wefe  called  who  also  signed.  The 
deed  was  in  two  copies,  one  sealed  (CIUV1.1),  and  one  opta 
V^^\'Si>  and  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  cp  Johns,  of.  dt.  84. 
'The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale'  (r>^a'^ni  mssn- 
(8)  'They  strike  bands,'  Is.  26,  ip*f: ;  espec  if  w^h  HiT  aod 
Du.  we  read  •tj  for  i-t^*3-  But  see  die.  SBOT '  Isaiah,'  and 
Ge5.-Buhl,  Lex.^t)  i.v.  puc. 

3.  Buying  and  selling.  The  commonest  words  are  ^inilt. 
n:p,  and  JH<l(nr,  130,  Is.  24  a;  "^^33  nii^S,  'like  buyer  like 
seller' ;  Esek.  7i3,  cp  Zech.  11 5.  (i)  ^nAk,  lit.  'to  make,  or 
obtain,'  is  applied  to  purchasing  either  with  ']CI^,  Am.  S6  It, 
4834,  or  alone,  Gen.Sfti,  S  jn^mTO  UE);  38.123  Jer.Ui 
19  r  82  iff.  15  43  Gen.  4ff  30  60 13  (both  Also  in  a  mote 
general  sense  of  pnrchaniui' a  Heorew  slave  through  his  falling 
into  one's  debt ;  Ex.  21 3  (jE)i  Also  metapboricalw ;  Ex.  16 16 
Is.  11 II,  etc;  konck,  'the  buyer,'  Is.243  Ezelcfia,  is  used 
also  as  owner,  IS.I3.  Bib.  Aram.  Mp,  'to  buy,'  Ezra?!?. 
Deriv, : — ^)  mi^ntk.  but  only  in  sense  of '  property,'  cattle  (Ex. 
1036,  etc.)  or  land  (Gen.  4933,  xr^if);  cp  CATTI.K,  |  8  end. 
(b)  mikmah,  besides  meaning  'possession'  is  used  for  'sale'; 
'an  -deed  of  sale,  Jer.  82 11^  ;  or  object  sold  rO^XS^ 
'a  purchased  slave,'  Gen.  17 13^ 33  (a^rywpaiintrot),  Ea.U44; 
or  'purchase-price,'  Lev,  2&i6  (fnmfvw)  (all  P>;  also  (jca 
tnj;n.  Lev.  2S  51, '  the  money  for  which  he  wat  bought '  (ayy^iar 
wpiftm  owTOv).  (c)  ^jitlM,  'property'  in  widest  sense; 
^901  I'lp,  '  the  produce  of  his  money '  (ipxriiTPC  ifyupimi),  ttrr. 
22  It  (Ph.). 

(a)  mdhar,  'to  sell,'  with  2 /rttii:  of  selling  persons;  Gen. 
81 15  (JE),  A  wArpam';  of  selling  a  bride ;  to  also  the  Aram. 
mik»r,  or  men  and  women  asslaves.  Gen.  87  37^  (0  ■woiiinmX 
and  Ex.Sl7  (IE),  Ps,106i7  Ena 74 ;  cattle,  EX.2I37  [Sii] 
QE),  Lev. 3^37  («  apaMvmu,  P):  Uad.  Lev.25a334  P); 
birthright,  Gen.  25  31  (JE);  land,  Ettk.7i>^,  or  any  property. 
Lev.  26  aj  27,  or  any  wares,  Neh.  18 16>  So  generally,  iwMfr, 
'  seller,'  Is.  24  a.  The  same  general  sraie  attaches  to  ^30  in 
FhtEiL,  MH  and  Assyr.;  in  the  latter  dmmgaru  or  tamkant^ 
Syr.  '■merchant,'  Del.  Att.  HWL  f,  333.   Deriw. ' — 

MMi^&.'nice'or  'valu*,'  Nu.  80>9  (JE);  cp  Pr.  81 10;  abo 
'wBies'  or  'things  for  sale,'  Neh.lSi&.  (4)  mimUr,  'aa  ot 
sale';  Lev. 29 97,  8  irpavir,  ag 50, etc. ;  33(n_'3  D='housethat 
wat  sold  '\  or '  thing  sold,'  26  33  Ezek.  7 13 ;  or '  wares  for  sale'— 
IDD.  Neh.  I830.  (3)  WrrfA,  fro,  'to  buy,'  Dt.S6,  it'tpw 
A^^4i«r4(,  Hos.  S3  Job  6  37,  'to  make  mtrdiandisc  of  a  friend 
or  'haggle,'  4O30  [4l6]with  ^V.  Acc toTahn. RJlaSk., brmk 
was  used  on  the  coast.  Levy,  IfHWB  Smi  Ar.  ifasntn 
to  hire,  kird, '  ¥rag«.'  (4)  mi^r,  ^*nCi,  *  [wice '  or  *  payment, 
38.3434  iK.lOaB,  ^•noi;  iK.2l3,  'i<np«]p|;  cp  Pr.l7i« 
27  36;  alto' wage,' Dt.^i9[ie]  Mi.  8 11 ;  cp  the  phrase  fi'?"!  16 
DJI'lTOa,  'thou  hast  not  gone  high  with  their  price,'  Ps.4413; 

Pr.  22 16  appears  to  h«\-e  a  different  sense.  Assyr.  tKoAtm^  cp 
DeL  Proi.  93,  /4M.^lf £400, 404,  from  OTn^ni,  to  be  opposite' 
— i.e.,  mutual,  alone  means  price,  Gen.  81  ij,  '  the  money 
id  for  us.'  (p)  w/ikar,  'to  buy  a  wife,'  0  ^prtn:  Ex. 
15  [isj.  Denv.  miAar,  '  price  trf"  a  wife,'  Aiam,  mSkdrd, 
Syr.  makrd,  Ar.  mmMt  (Maxxiacb,  |  i)l  (Q  Oimr,  -mL 
'to  buy  oxn';  Gen.4157  435  47i4,  0  ai«pAj«tv,  42^0 
»pia««t ;  '  to  buy  victuals,'  with  'S*ei  Oji*^  Gen.  42  7  10,  etc, 
Dt.  26.  Hi.  'to  sell  com,'  0  jniAit,  Gen.  426(0  iitniar, 
iliwoprvta^ai)  Am.  8  5^ ;  with  '?3tt,  Dl  2  aS,  0  iwuSuiri,.  (7) 

p/lddh,  niB,  'to  buy  free'  or  'ransom,'  0  Aurp4«,  Ex.Mzo 
HE);  18 13  (P);  Dl78,  etc,  Kt./add,  Ass>t.  fiadA,  'to  buy 
free.'  Eth.  (o  'pay.'  Derivatives  ^djrfm,  -n,  fidSjbn, 
'ransom  money.'  dUgtFal,  ^Kl,  'to  redeem.'  ^xA,  Etpm. 
St.  18,  gives  At.  jVdlat,  'price.'  Derivative  usually 


s  (So  Jeoten,  '1 342'  f'*'  »>Mher  view  of  the  deri\'atian  of 
'  the  Syriacaea  NttU.  in  rTaenkd's.<lmiw.  Avan^  181/} 
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'  redemption,'  but  also.  Lev.  25  51,  '  the  sum  paid.'  9  m  Aiirpa. 
(9)  Jti/^ur,  1d1),  'quit -money,'  O  Mrpov.  (10)  Bibl.  Aram. 
•'Am,  J3I,  '10  buy,'  U  used  metaphorically,  Dan.  3s;  found 
bIw  id  mH,  Targums  Nab.,  Palm.,  and  Syr.  Supposed  to  be 
from  As&yr.  tiMitllu,  'balance'  (we  Ge*.-Btl.X  At.  JMVM, 
'price' ' value '<Spiro,  Ar,  Eng.  Vacah.'i. 
4.  Hiring,  lending,  pledging. 

(i)  idJhar,  ^3b,  '  to  hire,'  with  a  freiii  (mff^oCo-fleu), 
mercenary  troops,  Judg.  94  a  S.  106  1  Ch.  V^bf,  2  Ch.  256  ;  a 
pricHt,  Judg.184:  a  WMkman,  ls.4t)6  zCh.Slii;  a  husband. 
Gaii.80i6;  cp  Uio  IHeb.].  Ar.  iakara  =  'xa  thank. 
DerivMim  J/£(r,  ■  wage,'  Pr.  11  is.  1^^  '  makers  of 
wages,'  Is.  10  to>    (by  idkdr,  the  commoner  word  for  '  wage,'  0 


>4  (isl; 

persons,  £1.1245  Lev.  23 10  25  50  (all  P),  DlUiS  24 14  Mai. 
85  Job  146,  etc.;  mercenaries,  Jer.  Mat.  Note  thM  the  hirer 
a^s  the  servant  what  his  wage  will  be,  Gen.  29 15  80  ss ;  yet  the 
master  changes  the  wages,  SI  7  41.  The  wages  are  here  in  kind. 
OO  maSkertih,  'wage,'  Gen.  2815  81 7  41  (JE),  0  iiiffMt; 
Ruth  S  la  (melBi^) ;  Au  ilitar,  Johns,  o^.  eu.  Sto.  Other 
woriafbi  wageu«jW'«;,  hpb,^uHaJi,  n^l. 

(a)  UhiM,  nh,  'ta  borrow,'  &u^(u>  rrt^^l,  *to  fend.*  Dt. 
28»  Is-Ma;  njV|  .■n^Pr.237,  etc,  IEx-Hh  l»si  (JE 
t»SaW£*<»]),  Ps-  87*1  1125  ("XPaO  Neh.C4.  In  MH  .11^ 
='lena';  Ar.  la-wS,  'to  delay  payment  of  debt.'  (3)  ndioA, 
TtPi,  and  ttiffj,  iS.223  Is.843,  etc.,  'to  lend,'  Is.24a  Jer. 
15ioDt.  24itNeh.6  7  io(with  IDS),  11  (with  other  goods).  The 
^/.A'n/— 'creditor,' Ex.  82 34(351  (JE  with  bad  signification).  8 
e  tam«-nit  (in  En.  Kamniyvv).  Ar.  ma^a'a.  The  use  of  the 
Aram.,  Syr.,  and  Ar.  connate*  and  the  Heb.  use  of  I^al  (once 
Lam.817),  Ntph., and  Hiph.  in  tbe meaning 'to  forget,' proves 
the  origin  to  lie  in  delaying  payment.  YetAaK  tyrf/i='totake,' 
Johns  Saio^  DnlvadTes:— («>  n^,  'debt,'  aK.47,  toAc 
fwMvtmi.  (Qiw«£0,'ti>iiiy,'aGc.afterii0]i  Neh.67;  cpio; 
'debt'or'exactionofdebL'  8(4)  ^tf, 'toborow.'  (5)  ij^fja 
Eiek.l8i7,  Mc.,  'to  lend  on  interest'  (6)  n'S^n  n^S,  piuallel 
phrase,  Ezek.  ISs,  etc  On  borrowing  and  lending,  see  Law 
AKD  Justice,  |  16.    (7)  oaft  (8)  ^rii  Asa.  Ao^wAf  =  ' interest,' 

(9)  3^>  'to  pledge.'  See  Plxiwe.  (10)  yrw,  Nipb.,  ts  to 
'pledge  oneself  as  security  for  another  by  strOciiv  bands,' 
Job  1?  3. 

5.  Debt. 

(t>Afl*,  2\n<  'debt,'  Ewk.l87(Co.  a^tO,  Syr.  kanMlha, 
Ar.  MSi^,  '  to  be  in  debt ' ;  cp  Pi.  '  to  make  guilty,'  Dan.  1  to. 
<a)  Mvc,  Neh.  103a  [31];  (3)  nflfu,  Dt.24n>  Pr.22a6;  (4) 
ntt^S,  Dt.l63,  'debt';  "D  S^,  'creditor,' 

6-  Payment,  reckoning,  etc 

(i)  lafai,  ^pz),  lit.  '  to  weigh,'  Ezra  8  35^  39,  so '  to  pay '  with 
IpS,  Ex.  22  tfi  [17]  (J£) ;  Gen.  28 16  (P),  3  S.  18  la  Is.  5S  a  Jer. 
829;  with  'jSf^h  1K.2O39;  or  with  1^,  Zech-llia.  W 
is  used  with  ^,  *V  Sjr, (of  persons),  and  (of  treasuries, 
Esth.47).  Phcsn.  hpd,  *a  waght,'  Anun.  ^pn.  Ass.  la^a/n, 
'to  w^h,'— the  last  also  'to  pay.'  See  Money,  SHSKSt.,- 
Weiohts  AKD  Measures.  (3)  Nibif,  Mbj.  is  used  poetically 
of  weighing.  Job  da.  (3)  nekiai  (se^n  ■»  Niph-X  of  'the  reckon- 
ing '  of  money,  a  K.  22  7.  (4)  mSndk,  :i]D,  '  to  count '  is  used  of 
money,  a  K.  12 1 1.  Deriv.  Maneh  (f.v.),  (5)  "The  root  kasus{Jtas) 
003,  'to  count'  (Ex.124)  is  used  commercially  in  the  deriv, 
miktah,  'sum'  or  'value,'  Lev.  ZTai.  Del.  {Aa.  filVB, 
407)  gives  miktu  as  'toll'  or  'duty.  Heb,  mikts  b  used 
imly  of  tribute  to  Yahwi,  Nu.  81 38  3741.'  (6)  tdphar, 
ISO.  may  have  been  used  of  the  counting  of  money ;  cp  Is. 
83 IB.  (7)£ahN,  oWflib  'fulRI,' is  QBsd  of 'repayment' debt, 
»K.«7;  Ass.WMMw»*lopay.'  (8)On4/M]M>'^9,BeeHoNKr, 
Silver.  Itisusedintbesenseof 'price,'  TTipn  >]^,  Gen.  2813 
(P) ;  cp  above  under  ni^.    (9)  kislidk,  np'^^,  see  Kbsttah. 

(10)  AiMrfr,  l^S,  see  Talent,  (ii) ''fe***(fTjl!p,  inconstr. 
before  ^^a,  iS.  236,  is  usually  taken  after  6  (b^Aov 
ipyvpkov)  and  Tg.  as  'a  small  coin';  but  Syr.  aggiri/l,  'pay- 
ment' and  Ar.  aggar,  'to  let'  or  'to  hire,'  'vgra^  'wages." 
(ia>  'ttAmut,  JjnM,  usually  of  a  'harlot's'  wage,  but  applied 
in  Is.  S3  IS  to  the  profits  of  Tyre's  trade ;  peih^M  metaphorical, 
but  the  original  general  meaning  of  the  wrord  makes  it  posuble 
thM  the  comtnemat  application  of  it  was  direct.  In  £iek.l64i 
the  tribute  whi^  Israel  pays  to  forrign  idols  or  nations  (1),  For 
other  tenns  see  above,  imder  Bi^iiiig  »nd  StlUng,  3. 

7.  Profit,  gain,  etc. 

(i)  A^r/(Hiph.  of  ^V']),  'to  profit,'  in  a  general  sense,  Job  21 15 
85  3  ;  except  (perhaps)  m  Is.  47  is  it  is  not  used  of  commercial 
profit,    (a)  niT,  'to  be  over.'    Derivv,:— (all  late  words),  (a) 

1  [In  Anun.  tiuditA,  'tribute,'  tnOifid,  < tax-collector.  1 
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yitkr^H,  Ecclei.  1 3,  etc,  '  profit,'  in  general,  MH  yuthran ;  (j) 
yHtlOr,  'profit,'  Eccle».fl8 11 J  (c)  mttkdr,  'profit,'  Pt.  14ijof 
labour,  SI5.  (3)  icfy, 'Uberich.'  Deriv.  ij^  ni||>^,  •  to  make 
ikhea,' Jer.l7ii.l  C4)j^pn.  'riclMa,'  'goods,'  Exek.  27  is 
i8  33andPr.  (5)  frffi^  'snibuance' or 'wealdi,"n  HPtr, 
Dt.817^  Eaek.S84.  (6)  ntkoam,  0*0^,  'wealth'  of  various 
sorts.  Josh.  228  (D),  aCh.lii^  See  CATTt.B,  |  8,  end.  (7) 
rdMal,  ^jv  'to  gather,'  and  ritOI,  'substance'  or  'goods,'  in 
general ;  Gen.  12  5,  O  m  iiwapxoyn,  mArmr  Gn  Jfcnfor*!^  and 
frequently  elsewhere  in  P,  also  in  Em  and  Ch.  Of  the  ro>-al 
property,  iCh.  2731  28 1  3Ch.Sl3  867.  (8)  'mOilht,  in 

Ezek.  27  la  14  etc.  means  '  wares,'  but  In  v.  97  it  is  parallel  to 
A^K,  HofFm.  Phiht.  Imchr,  15  gives  the  original  meaning  as 
'produce'  or  'results  of  trade,'  from  31Jf=3ap.  The  Assyr. 
tMidu  is  'to  leave  over,'  ti*iiHfi)ii,  'a  payment?  See  also  above, 
under  *VTo,  npa,  Y^pj  *i'no,  rm»,  }in»L      hifm',  po,  lit. 

'to  break  off,' 'take  unjustly,'  Fr.1191697  Eiek.  22  la  ar,  PL 
'to  finish'  a  work,  Is.lOia,  etc  Deriv.  Mfn',  generally  of 
'  violent '  or  '  unjust  gain,'  Judg.  5 19,  taken  in  war,  1 S.  8  3  (0 
T^c  ffvrrnV*^,  £V  '  lucre '),  Efek.  22  >7  (RV  '  dishonest  gain  X 
Pr.l&37,  cp  Is.  0Tt7  BnlcSSij.  But  'profit'  in  general. 
Gen.  87  a$  (JEX  9  XPfvifMv.  Cp  above,  %  61.  (io>  '»St^,  f>^t 
'unjust gain,'  Eccles.77. 
8.  Value,  valuation,  etc 

(a)  Prepositions.— <t)  a/rv/ii,  in  thegivingctf  one  thing 'for' 
another,  (a)  'us,  'bS>  'irSili  'according  to  the  number"  or  'the 
rateof.'  (3)  3^^,  'for'areward.  Is.  533;  cp  3^17.  Pss.  40ie  7D4. 

Phan.  2pS>  'profit.'  'reward.'  {4)  Am.  2tf. 

(i)  Verbs,  nouns,  adjectives.— (i)  'drak,  ip^  '  to  compare,' 


28  35  (0  wrrimivii),  or  for  pnesily  sacrifices  and  fines.  Lev. 
81S  1835 186]  279J^  iai«^  Hu.  I810  (0  n/i-^,  irvKTMi^VK, 
etc);  'the  sum  at  which  a  thing  is  valued,'  Lev. 27 13  iB  33  97 
(0  Ttfiij,  mrnfirioit)  \  this  is  also  rendered  by  IflJ'  IpS,  vi; 
15  19,  and  by  TT^  'VfPi  f ■  Note  that  the  valuation  was 
made  at  iho  sanctuaiy ;  cp  above,  I  34  n.  (a)  till»k, 
(only  in  PvCtlt,  'to  weigh,'rightly  rendered  *to  value,'  by  EV 
J'ob28i6i9,   (3)  7TJ,  constr.  with  'J'^JI, 'tobewonhyin 

mine  eyes'  (EV  'much  set  by"),  i  S.  £634  parallel  to  ip>  inn.  31 
(0  jfityoAuvtfq) ;  giddilwat  probably  used  of '  setting  a  high  value 
on'  anything,  cp  Job7 17.  (4)  yAi^ar,  *lgj,  'to  be  valuable'  or 
'  dear,'  1  S.  20  ai  (0  fi-njMt);  also  'to  be  valued  at.  Derivv.: — 
yi.^ar,  '  price,'  Zech.  11 13,  D  liTJ),  j'A^r, 

'valuable,'  'dear,'  uxd  jiaJtJtir,  (5)  rd^^,  p^nn,  'far,'  is  used 
metai^oricallyinPr.Slioof  value;  EV  'brabove ntbies.'  (jSi 
KuthmSd,  "TOnp,  anything  'desirable';  pL  applied  to  'costly 
things,'  H0S.O6,  ulver,  Is.  04  ro[ir}  Joel  4[3]  c  aCh.  8619  Lam. 
1  10— all  of  the  costly  vessels  and  treasures  01  the  temple.  (7) 
|n  f3K,  'costly  stone,'  Pr.  17a.  (8)  f^n,  in  pL  'costly  things' 
Pr.sis  Sir;  "n*13K,  'precious  Stones,'  Ia.Mi>.  (9)  1^^, 
'costly 'things,'  Gen.Z453  G£>>  but  ^  iwpa,  Eiral6  (0 
twtMti  aCh.  313  (0  ovAoJSSaa  (0  U^m).  See  also  above, 
under  I'tlDb 

(/}  Customs,  dues.  toll.  ete. 

(0  Id  Gen.  48 II  (JE),  Israel  commands  liis  sons,  gcnng  to  ' 
buy  com  in  Egypt,  'to  take  a  minJ^ah,  'inJO,  or  'present'  to 
the  eovemor  of  the  land  ;  elsewhere  minhdk  is  applied  to 
sacrificial  'offering"  and  political  'tribute  ;  see  Sacrifice, 
I  30.  (a)  midddh,  mO,  Heb.  of  'tribute'  or  'tax'  to  the 
king,  Neb.  64;  BibL  Aram.  'TO  or  •'HJO,  Etra  41330  734, 
'dues '  or  'customs,'  cp  S8.  Thu  term  is  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  Assyr.  tuandatht,  'tribute,'  from  muian,  'to give'  (Del. 
Ass.  II WB,  451),  but  cp  Modittt,  'deposit,'  'treasure.'  (3) 

bill,  ^Sz,  Bibl.  Aram.  Ezra4ii90  734,  'customs' 'dues.* 
Assyr.  bilhi,  '  tax."  (4)  MIAM,  BibL  Aram.  Erra,  uL  '  way. 
money,' '  tolL'  See  further,  Taxation,  17a. 

(/)  Deposit,  hanking,  hoarding,  ttc.  See  DEPOSIT, 
etc. 

(r)  "DtsS  •  ■  In].  '  to  give  to  keep '  money,  tools,  garments, 
or  any  beast,  Ex.226.i3  [7-13],  (E).    (3) 1^.  'to 

store '  or  '  deposit,''  a  K.  fi  34  of  money,  etc  HL  'to  lay  up'  a 
roll  or  b^gage,  'to  commit"  people  to  any  one,  'to  muster.' 
Ho.  'to  he  deposited'  of  money  or  other  property.  Lev. 533 
[64].  (P).  Deriv.  ^ij^/Sn,  'store'  of  com,  Gen.  41 36,  (JE), 
'  deposit '  of  money  or  other  property.  Lev.  6  at  33  [S  3  4],  (P) ; 

^  npjr  is  also  used  with  ^-n  and  tpji  ym,  £aek.S84. 
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TBADinON 

0  wwfoiiK^  (3)  rp*t^  Lev.  Sat  [6>1,  U  'tnut'  or  'deposii' 
panlitt  to  ff^*;  iMKbovefaO).  (4)  In  the  cast  the  hoarding 
of  money  is  common  and  in  H«b.  thii  it  tuafmdn,  liL  'pUce 
where  on«  hide* '  or  'hoerd*,' Jer.  41a,  piufor 'storing' com, 
oil,  honey  (cp  Ai.  gkAidgkiii'i;  Gen. 41 13  (JE),  'money'  <0 
tfVBvpovfX  cp  Pr.  3  4  Job  8  at.  ]\aeD  t*  on*  old  derivation  of 
Mawmom  if.v.  i4_3),  racently  favoured  byDwnmann.  Banking 
ii  not  mentioned  10  OT,  mer*  one  individual  lends  money  to 
another.  But  we  saw  that  in  the  Roman  period  the  temple 
contained,  bealdea  the  ■acred  revenue^  surosdeposited  bypivate 
individuals  (|  7S) ;  tp  the  gate  Hahhiph^pu),  ckae  to  lemple. 
See  also  Johns,  cfi.  fit,  S354. 

{A)  Various  other  terms. 

(1)  'diadf  lajf,  'to  work'  {used  frequently  («)  of  cultivation, 
0)  o(  serving  as  slave,  (c)  of  working  by  means  of  another ; 

'3  ^*  ^  39>  J^-  ^  'tc->  is  not  applied  in  the  OT 
10  commercial  businew,  nor  is  the  deriv.  'dieJdA  (all  other  kinds 
of  work>  BiU.  Aram.  'dSuid  is  '  work,'  Ezra  4  24,  etc  ;  and 
state  '  badness,'  Dan.  2  49  8  it. 

work '  or  '  business '  (lit  '  missicKi 

Gen.89ii  V.x,76q/.  (JE)  cstr.  with  nbyi  cp  Neh.Sie;  of 
handiwork,  Jer.183  a  K.  12 13  [11];  of  the  superintendents  of  royal 
treasures,  ^h.  8  g  V  3 ;  also  of  worked  articles,  Lev.  IB  4s ;  'q 
1^  '  leather-work,'  in  Ex.  S3^io[S  ii],  'goods,'  'possessions.' 

Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  the  article,  the 
■tudent  may  consult  on  («>  the  trade  of  the  lews,  Henfeld, 

HamdeUgtseh.  der  j^tn  (not  seen);  the 
8fc  Utektort.  brief  summaries  in  Benringer  and  Hovmclc's 

manuals  of  Hebrew  Archeology ;  Hennett, 
an.  'Trade'  in  HaMings'  DB;  several  works  given  under  Dis- 
rKRSioN.  ih)  for  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods.  Kcnnell's 
Illuttrttl.  cf  Hilt.  0/  Exptd.  9/  Cjmu,  etc  (1816) ;  Sayce's 
tttrodatut.  (r)  for  the  Roman  period,  Bergier,  Hitt.  dtt  Gtvmdt 
Chtmimdt  rEmf.  Homaim  (1738);  Mommsen't  HUtory and 
Prffv.  0/  the  Rfum  Em^rt;  Mabal^r,  Gk.  lV»rld  under 
Roman  Stoajr;  Hausrath,  AT  Zeit^teh,  \  Ranuw,  St.  Paul 
the  Trmttller  tatd  Roman  Cititen.  Consult  also  Tonr,  Hitt. 
^Ancient  Gtog.  See  W  W.  Hunter,  Hiit.  ^  BrUUh  India, 
i-  C.  A.  S. 

TBADinON  (n&peAocic).  Mt.  15  a  etc.  See 
Scribes,  %  6. 

TlUaACAVTH  (TlMb^)  Gen.  V!  n  RV-t-  See 
SrOKAX. 

T&AVCB  (t)  No.  24  4  AV,  uid  (3)  Acts  10  10 
(hmM'it) ;  see  FROPHicy,  |  qi. 

T32AM8naUBATIOH.   See  Simon  Pkteb,  g  S. 

T&AM8LA.TI0H  (MeTftOecic).  Hetx  11  5  [same 
word,  but  not  used  of  change  of  flace,  in  7t3  1227,  also  in 
a  Mace  11 34  W    See  Enoch,  |  i. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  SCBIFT1TBE,    See  Text 

AND  VeSSIONS. 

TBEABUBE  CITIB8  {H^^pD  ^V).  1 "  AV,  RV 
Store  Cities  {q.v.)  [<]) ;  cpCnY. 

1SEA8USEE.    The  word  renders : 

I.  Adenom. verboTJifor, *^K, 'ircasure,'inNeli.Ui3.  See 

TitKASUU-HOUSE,  I. 

a.  iAUm,        Is,  2>  15 ;  Me  Shkbna. 

ygiMtdr,  "^Vt,  Eirala  (rwlSapitrm  [B1,  ymp^.  {k\,  yar- 
Mpaiov  [LD,  aud  in  plur.  Bibl.  Aram.  ii.  7  31  (y^oiX  The 
word  is  of  Persian  origin  (/MM^tmi),  and  if  a  current  restore- 
tion  of  a  passage  in  an  Egyptmn-Aramaic  papyrus  be  adopted, 
the  fiiK  part  of  the  word  ijj  l  had  already  become  Anunaised 
by  at  least  the  fourth  centuiy  n.c.  {CIS  %,  no.  149  a,  /.  3). 
Accordiny  to  May«r(£i«te/.  33),  Ges. -Buhl  (£«:r,(llOi  and  otheis, 
the  word  u  identiol  with  >- 

4.  The  plur.  rf^hfravyS,  Mp.^^),  Dan.  8  a/  («  T  but  y«^■ 
&4»|>«vT,  Symm.  in  Syr.  Hex.).  So  alio  BludauC/f/irx.  Vtberittx. 
Dan,  98)  who,  moreover,  takes  the  presupposed  original  Mist) 
to  be  a  gloss  to  imiim  (cp  Counsellor,  3)1.  An  alternative  view, 
that  of  Graeiz,  whiui  is  favoured  by  Bevan  (Omim.  79X  treats 
the  word  as  purely  a  scribe's  error  for  K^tSTt  (cp  Counseixor, 
3X  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  word  recurs  in  the  similar  but 
much  smaller  lists  of  official*  in  Dan.  837  fls.  It  i*  more 
plausible,  perhaps,  to  suggest,  with  S.  A.  Cook,  that  K-uin 
(the  true  meaning  of  which  is  quite  obaome)  is  a  comiption  of 
the  perfectly  intelligible  ttnam.   [See  also  Crit.  Bih.) 

5.  otKo^fiot,  Rom.  IS  33  RV,  AV  Ckaubehlaim  (f .r.X 

TBEASUBE  EOUSE,  TBEASUBT,  oixar  as  the 
rendering  of  wvoal  Hebtiw  and  Gredc  temu. 

1  Cp  Trbasuxv,  (3). 
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(1)  "VrtK,  ^&r{>/  '  to  heap  up     I  K.  7  jt,  etc,  and  ni 
nth  'Bf/lr,  Neh.  10  39  [3>]  Dan.  1  *,  with  which 
(a)  nriSi  n-Jt,  btth  t^thah  (a  K.20i3-Is.89a)  is  clearly  a 

Sionym  (EV,  by  guess,  'the  house  of  his  predous  things'; 
vt  nir  vtiiyt%a,  [in  a  K.  (Wpfnac  airttn  mi  nS  v,  L,  in 
Is,  -fw  K*]),  IfihSth  is  possibly  an  Asqrrian  loan-word ;  Mt 
MilMK/iBtreaciuc-honse,  DcL  PreL  141;  ZDUGHHiyt',  cp 
Haupt,  ZA  Xatf.  iriw  plaiuibly  raads  Tt%=m  aakmtM 

(for  makamhti,  phir.}.  Vety  poinbly  too  the  nme  wonl  d>oaid 
be  read  in  Nah.S9[io](M;,  n'{l^  fbr  RIUM,  ET  'sIok^ 

(3)  111,1,  «muwl  (iCh.S8iit;  jh>x«  [BMt,  aee  %m.\ 
iwvt^lKmv  [L]),  like  the  NH  n3l]l>  perhws  Peis.  origin  with 
the  addition  of  O.  Pei«.  ah  (Lag.  Get.  AM.  37).  The  sim[4er 
form  occurs  in  EaaS  i  tP]}^,  ginaayyd,  EV  'treasures,'  ot  ia 
combination  with  n'3  in  £ira5t7  7ao,  EV  'treasure  house' 
(0BA  ya4a ;  ffi.  in  S 17  739  ynfo^i>>ii«iar;  but  it  is  used  alone 
m  the  lost- mentioned  sense  in  Eath.89  47I  (yajbfvAtlcMr, 

[BKAL]),  a  usage  which  ii  paralleled  by  Gk.  ««n*p<c 

(treasure,  store-house,  casket,  etc.). 

(4)  KopfituAt.  Mt.  27  e  (cp  Jot.  £/,  il   4) ;  see  Cobrak. 

(j)  Yaje^Auiw,  iMacc.BM  I449  a  SlaXK.ttff".  44a  StI 
Mk.lS4143Lk.3i  I  Jn.8ao:  seeTaupLE,  |  36(a). 

TXLEE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  (n^.n  fy),  C^n.  29,  and 

TBEE  OF  UFE  (O'nn  Y}1),  Gen.  29 ;  see  Paradise, 

8  II-   TBEEBb  BAC8ED.  See  Nature- Wokship, 

TBENCHi.  7*D'4^>aS.20i5.RV'rwnpan.'  See 

FORTMSS,  I  5- 

3.  7^fr^  ma'fdl,  I  S.3057 ;  nnd  3.  'yjflp'  ma'gMah,  1  S. 
17  ao.    See  Camp,  It. 

4.  0'3t,/iMM,  «K.St<RV,  AV 'ditcbes.'  See  Conduits, 

5.  njff,  truldh,  iK.183a^,  3K.I817  »>o  Is.73  8«a 
Eiek.  81 4  Job  S8  aj.    See  Conduits  I  a. 

6.  pip<,  Is.93,  'made  a  trsnch*  RV,  AV  'fenced.*  See 

VlHSVARD. 

7.  xW.  Lk.U43.  RV  'buA,'  RVV   'paKsade.'  Cp 

Siege,  |  a. 

TBESFASS-OFTEBINa   (D|^}.    L«r.5&  See 
Sacrifice,  {a?/ 
TBE88E8{D^m),  Cant75[6],RV.  SeeGALLEsr. 

nUAU  TKVUlCl.    See  Tsmptation.    The  wonb 

are : 

I.  nBQ,MW»Ll,  Job9a3.  ^UassaH. 

3.  {nb,  iihoM,  Ecek.  SI  13 ;  see  BDB ;  but  also  Tor(«<  be.X 
who  follows  RV  '  for  tliere  is  a  trial,'  and  refcn  to  Jcr.  SO  la 
Ps.M1alS0a3Is.SB16;  addPt.l73,iun3>M*«i»i«Mt 

3.  ipn,  twuptamt,  Pi.  173. 

4  and  5.  Iwufiit  3  Cor. 8 3,  RV  'proof  [of  afflictionl,'  and 
toaifuor,  iPet.  I7  Jat.  1  3  (AV  here  'trying,'  RV  in  both 
passages'  proof ");  cp  Ps.  17  3,  J8o«*>Mg«j  (jnj).  But  is  Senifucv 
really  a  subsiandveT  In  the  Greek  ^yptian  papyri bijtiet  is 
an  adj.  n' genuine.'  Deissmann  (_.Vene  Biieutndien,  88)  pn>> 
poses  to  ad<»t  this  sense  here—'  that  which  is  gemune  in  your 
lailh ' ;  cp  3  Cor.  8  S,      rqf  vfLtripas  iyawiis  yr^aun'. 

6  and  7.  wtlpa.,  Heb.  II3S,  and  wnporfi^,  i  Pet.ita 
(cpls/). 

On  '  trial '  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  process  (a  sense  not  found  in 
EV)  we  Law,  {  to,  Govbknmbnt,  |  16  etc   For  the  ■  trial '  of 

Jesus  we,  further,  PXOCIUBATOK,  ROUAM  EhPIS*,  |  5,  SVK- 

EDKIUM,  I 

TBIANaifi  (B^).  X  S.  186,  RV>v-  See  Music, 
§3(4). 

TBIBE8 

Tkibei  op  Israel 

Words  (1 1\  Usii :  order  (f  9 /). 

Clans  (I  a).  Current  theories  (H  1113). 

Tribes  (I  3).  Critidam  (i  14X 

Number  and  origin  (H  4-8>  Conchisioa(|  15). 

The  well-established  Hebrew  words  for  '  tribe '  are 
aiKf.  tS^ET.  and  tiiaffek.  HtpD  (see  Rod,  Staff),  to 
,  —.„_,..  which  divAH  corresponds  in  9  and  in 
^  *™-  the  NT 

1  Apparently  alto  in  EKk,  ST  84,  sec  Chest  (aX 
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Mafitk  is  chancteriiticmllr  poit-«xiUc ;  on  th«  poidlnHty  of 
•xcBpttons in  I K.  7 14  Mic.  6g  aee GkMbracht,Z/l rH'l  039^^' 
iit^t  OCCUR  throughout  the  OT,  fnm  JE  to  Ch. ;  but  iu  use  m 
paM'«dHc  writings  may  be  archaic.  &i6e(  also  appears  to  bear 
iIm  Mose  of  'cutn'  (a  tribal  division)  in  Nu.4i8  Judg.SOia 
iS.S«;  in  all  thesa  psNagn,  bomver,  the  text  may  be 
qnotkaed.'  A  third  word,  aocording  to  aoBui,  b  mi^i^dA, 
nn^^sti)IMt,  wyy^tn  {fix  pnbabU  etym.  SM  Ges.(^)i  see 
Josfa.7i7  Jiidg.139  IT7  I811.  But  here  ^ain  critical  scepticism 
is  legitimate."  Blik  ah,  3K  ir9=at*Kra;ptac('&thers'ltonfe^ 
and/&>A,1^-X*^*^  ('  thousand 'T)  may  also  perhafisbeadded. 
For  the  one  see  Nu.  7  3  (cp  1 4X  Joah.  U 14 ;  for  the  other, 
Nu.lu  IO4  (cp  7a)3«  Jaih.2S3i30  (cp  Pt.m  Ps.68ibX 
MiMJkik,  iiti  di,  and  //tM>  however,  are  ptoprrly  terms  for 
sobdivudons  of  the  tribes.  Using  them  for  '  tribe '  would  teem 
to  be  in  a  certain  qualified  sense  a  relic  ^  the  old  nomadic  times 
before  the  grouM  of  clans  could  become  consolidated  into  the 
later  tribes.  Mtlfd^dh  and  6ith  di  might  apparently  be  used 
synonymously  (see  Ex.  6 14  Nu.  B  34) ;  more  properly,  however, 
the  inBerD  (the  Gk.  Aparea  or  ^oMpia,  or,  to  use  the  word 
aomewMt  vaguely,  'cum  ;  £V  family*)  was  made  up  of 
bttkOidtk  'lathers'  houses'<so  BV)or  'fiunilies.'  Alefik  (EV 
generally  '  thousand ';  Nu.  1 16  RVnv.  'families')  is  perhi^a 
miifidkak;  cp  Judg.Sis,  'my  thousand  (."Vm,  EV  'my 
lanulf';  Hoore,  'my  sept")  is  the  poorest  in  Manasseh,' 
meaning  the  clan  of  the  Abiemtcs ;  also  1  S.  10  ig,  '  by  your 
tribes  and  by  your  thousands,'  but  v.  ai,  '  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  its  clans '  (vrVlBCfD^)-  According  to  the  prevalent  view,  the 
asaumption  is  tlutt  the  nonnai  number  of  tlie  b  1000 ; 
nevertbolrai  Bnhl  (Gea.m)  la  pibbabhr  ria^  in  nippD^ng  that 
the  trac  meaning  of  the  root  of  b  'to  Und  together'  (cp 
Ass.  mlAfim,  'tmnd'X  Naturally  the  members  of  the  iiSh  or 
'  union '  O  fought  together  under  a  ^  or  'captain'  (i  S.  17  is 
U 13  !t  S.  18 1,  which  passage,  to  be  sure,  presupposes  the 
meaning  'thousand'  for  f^K),  Lastly,  many  scholars  would 
add  n*,  'kinsfolk'  (=Ar.  ^jv^t  'a  group  rffamilbi  united 
by  vital  ties  'in  i  S.  18  is,  if  not  also  in  Gen.  8  ao  (see  Adam 
AND  EvK,  f  3),  and  i  S.  26e  (so  H.  P.  SmithX  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  vKw  should  have  become  an  unquestioned  tiaditioa 
amongcritics,*fMr  itaeems  toimplyaconAuBce  in  the  reoaived 
text  which,  in  the  pnacnt  stftte  of  textual  Inquiry,  must  be 
called  excessive. 

Before  we  eonsder  the  questkn  of  the  ■  twelve  tribes ' 
we  mtut  endeavtmr  to  do  justice  to  the  Birangement  by 

4.  01  ana.  which  represents  the  form  of  sociiil 

system  natural  to  Semitic  nomads.  The 
'tribe' was  no  doubt  composed  of  '  clans,' but  there  was  a 
stage  of  development  in  which  there  were  '  clans,'  but  not 
in  the  fuller  sense  of  the  word  '  tribes. '  What,  thai,  was 
A  'clan'  (nriBro)?  It  was  an  assodatkm  of  'brothers' 
(GeiL24a7  29i5  i  S.20a9) — i.e.,  Ot  kinsmen,  or  more 
strictly  of  kinsmen  on  the  father's  dde.  This  appears 
from  Judg.9i,  where  Abimelech  speaks  to  '  the  whole 
clan '  of  the  family  of  his  mother,  from  which  his  own 
clan  was  distinct.'  That  the  kinship  was  lar^y  based 
on  what  seems  (but  wrongly  seems)  to  Westerns  fiction, 
and  not  on  lito^  descent  from  the  same  father,  need 
only  be  remarked  in  passing.  The  '  clan '  might  form 
the  whole  (or  nearly  the  whole)  bcxly  of  dtieeivs. 
Hence  place-names  and  clan-names  are  oftoi  klentlcal ; 
hence,  too,  such  a  phrase  became  pos^bie  in  an  early 
legend  as  '  Ophrah  of  the  Alaezrites '  (Judg.  614).'  Of 
course,  however,  it  was  also  possible  that  more  than 
one  clan  might  dwell  in  the  same  city,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Shechem  of  Gideon's  son  Abimdech.  The  special 
characteristics  of  clansmen  are  summed  np  In  the  often 

1  On  Driver's  view  see  below,  |  3. 

S  In  No.  MT  has  Timfa  &3^lt,  and  in  i  S.  ^ST  mnsra 

Probably,  however,  both  e^if  a.i\A  'xiZXt  come  from  nnSTD,  which 
•eems  to  have  been  ditiogr^hed.  In  Judg.  'aJS  should  prob> 
aUy  be  ttsv  (see  Moore,  ad  loc.\ 

*  In  Josh,  'po  should  obviously  be  tj^jp  (see  e.  le) ;  after 
rmn-  read  vnnpsrDS  "tA  tf^^wiy  So  Steuemagel  (aIlJl 
It  b  a  mere  sl^  of  the  scribe.  In  Judg.,  however,  there  is 
deep.<eated  corruption  (see  Cril.  Si6.\  • 

*  It  is  or  has  been  held  by  Ewald,  BOttcher,  Tbenius,  Wellh., 
Robertson  Smith,  Driver,  Kittel,  L«hr,  Budde,  Siegfr.>Stade, 
and  BOB.  -^m  nrUIVO  b  commonly  omitted  as  a  (correct) 
gloss.   See,  however,  a  different  explanation  in  Crt'i,  Bit. 

'  In  Judg.  O31B,  ttowever,  there  arc  indications  of  another 
view  of  kinship.  For  here  '  broiher'»son  of  the  same  mother. 
Cp  Kinship,  I  ti. 

■  From  Judg.  S  34,  compared  with  8  a,  we  gather  that  (Mdeon's 
dan  couU  muster  300  aUe  fighting  men. 
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misunderstood  phrase  which  is  really  a  technical 

term,  and  not  to  be  rendered  literally.'  When  in  2  K. 
ISao,  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  is  said  to  have  exacted 
the  money  for  the  tribute  of  all  who  were  S'n  n^ai.  the 
p^wns  who  are  meant  are  not  merely  mighty  warriors, 
nor  merely  '  mighty  men  of  wealth '  (EV),  but  those 
who  were  at  once  holders  of  property  and  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  military  service.  For  in  Israel,  as  else- 
where, those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  propertied  class 
were  exduded  from  the  ranks  of  the  warriors  (cp  Army, 
§4/!).  It  is  equally  true  that  the  propertied  class, 
which  formed  the  miipd^k  or  clan,  and  consequently 
also  the  Hiel  or  '  tribe,'  alone  had  political  rights. 
Represented  by  their  heads — the  so-called  q'j^  'ancients,' 
DTh  '  freemen '  or  '  nobles, '  and  n-j^  '  princes ' " — they 
must,  in  the  regal  period,'  have  monopolised  the 
supreme  power,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Under 
kingly  government,  however,  the  political  autfaori^  of 
the  collections  of  territoriid '  dans, '  denominated  '  tribes, ' 
naturally  faded  away  more  and  raon.  Nothing  is  said 
about  '  tribes '  ill  3  Kings,  and  none  of  the  statistical 
passages  in  Ezra  and  Neh.,  with  two  exceptions, 
mention  a  tribal  coimection.  The  exceptions  are 
Neh.  113-04  and  llas-a^,  both  certainly  late  passages, 
though  with  an  artificial  antique  ting&  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  lists  in  the  Books  of  Ch. 
and  Ecra-  Neh.  produce  the  impression,  that  when 
these  books  were  compiled  the  tie  of  the  clan  had  by  no 
means  disappeared.  This  is  surdy  natural,  for  this  tie 
had  the  sanction,  not  merdy  of  antiquity,  but  of 
rdigion.  Two  proctfs  of  this  are  preserved,  viz.  (i)  the 
notice  of  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  David's  milpd^dk  (x  S. 
206 39},  and  (a)  the  direction  in  the  law  trfdw  Passover 
in  J  (Ex.l2ai  ;  see  Baentsch,  ad  Ice.)  that  the  paschal 
Iamb  was  to  be  provided  each  miSpd^dk  {^wt  inp 
aswaorh),  which  contrasts  with  the  legal  direction 
given  in  a  secondary  stratum  of  P  (Ex.  123)  that  every 
'father's  house'  (sm  n*3}  should  provide  a  lamb  for 
itself. 

The  designation  'tribe'  belongs  specifically  to  the 
Israelites,  and  means,  in  its  fuUest  sense,  an  association 
s.  TrihAB.  ^'^  clans  and  families,  living  near  tc^ether, 
and  conscious  of  a  closer  mutual  affinity 
than  that  which  imited  them  to  '  Israel '  as  a  whole. 
If  we  are  not  misled  through  rdying  too  Implidtly  on 
the  traditional  text,  we  nowhere  find  the  term  tnsatf. 
'tribes,'  applied  to  any  of  the  peoples  with  which  Israel 
was  most  closely  connected. 

The  Edomitea  C  sons  of  Esau ")  are  said  in  Gen.SOis-19  40-41 
(cp  the  'itU&^libH  of  the  Hontes  in  w,  99^^)  to  have  had 
0*0^  Qalltif^'-X  a  terra  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
pVfUt  diid^nii—Lt.,  following  Buhl,  'uiuons.'  Evidently, 
in  some  sense  of  the  word,  'triben'aremeant.   The  Ishmaelttes, 

too,  are  said  in  Gen.  ZS  le  to  be  di^wled  into  rrtSM— r^.,  '  poptila- 
tions ' ;  and  in  Nu.  Sfi  15  ^Qr  (tri)  is  said  to  have  been  '  bead  of 
■  people  (^^IDK ;  read  ^{^^  of  a  Other's  house  in  Midian.'* 
Strangely  enough,  in  Is.  "^i  we  hear  of  perwms  who  are 
called  'the  cornerstone'  of  Elgypt's  'tribes.'  Duhm  wilfully 
makes  these  'tribes'  into  'nomes';  not  less  wilfully  his 
predecessors  explain  'castes'  (Herod.8i64X  Now,  however 
(see  MiZRAiu,  i  aj),  it  is  almost  beyond  the  po^bility  a£ 
question  that  the  Mijrilea  of  N.  Arabia  are  refened  to.  so  that 
here,  at  least,  in  a  late  literary  production  we  have  Ine  word 
mtf  applied  to  a  neighbourine  non-Israelite  people.  But,  as  a 
rule,  it  IS  only  Israel  that  has  J/ddllm. 

Though  both  Sibet  and  malfek  might  conceivably 
have  been  used  by  early  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
primitive  stage  of  Israel's  social  development,  the 
probability  is  that  both  terms  arose  after  the  Israelites 
had  bqpm  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest.    We  may 

1  See  £.  Meyer,  GA\i^  \  EnUt,  159/  (cp  ioq/V 

S  On  Judg.  e  14,  where  the  DHb  are  apparently  dbtinguished 

from  the  Q'^Sj,  see  Moore's  commentary. 
>  Stade,  however,  would  read         for  D'H^,  which  b 

probably  rlghb  Smilarly  in  Ex.  U15        may  bt  read  for 
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therefiire  concede  to  Driver^  that  thou|^  maffeA  majr 
be  in  OT  usage  only  post-exilic,  it  was  scarcely  invented 
by  P,  and  thai,  like  U^{,  when  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  it  b  at  any  rate  suggestive  of  high  antiquity. 
'Archaic,'  however,  which  is  Driver's  word,  seems  to 
claim  too  much.^  At  the  time  that  we  here  suppose  the 
meuphorical  use  of  Udei  (and  of  mattehf)  to  have 
arisen  the  creative  tendency  of  language  was  still 
strong.  As  to  the  precise  date  when  the  usage  was 
initi^ed,  who  can  venture  to  dogmatise?  We  can 
only  say  that  it  must  have  been  a  (a^ly  ancient,  though 
not  archaic  period.  When  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  was 
written  in  its  original  form,  the  usage  must  have  been 
already  in  existence,  not  because  Gen.  49t6  speaks  of 
Dan  as  'judging  his  people,  tike  any  of  the  tribes  of 
Isra^ '  (for  the  text  of  v.  tbb  is  questionable),'  but 
bec«ue  the  contents  of  the  series  blessings  require 
this  view.  The  union  of  clans  must,  at  this  time,  have 
been  closer  than  in  the  nomadic  age,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  new  conditions  arising  out  of  changed 
circumstances.  And  even  though  it  cannot  be  historical 
that  the  first  king  was  chosen  by  lot  ( i  S.  1 0  ao/. ) — first 
Benjamin  being  selected  from  the  other  'tribes,'  then 
Saul's  '  clan '  and  then  Saul  himself — we  can  believe 
that  there  was  in  that  hero's  time  not  only  a  '  clan  * 
of  Matri,  but  also  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  '  tribe '  of 
Benjamin  (cp  Saul,  %  ig). 

It  is  probable  that  the  tribal  association  was 
strengthened  by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  The  names 
of  some  at  least  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  can  be  more 
or  less  plausibly  explained  as  borrowed  divine  names* 
(see  AsHBR,  Dan,  Gad,  Manasseh,  Reuben),  and 
though  it  would  be  natural  that  some  specially  famous 
sanctuary  should  draw  pilgrims  not  only  from  the  tribe 
on  whose  territory  it  stood,  but  also  from  other  tribes, 
yet  we  may  presume  that  every  tribe  had  some  sanctuary 
of  its  own  in  which,  besides  Yahwi,  some  tribal  god  or 
divine  hero  was  implored  to  give  his  blessing  to  the 
tribe.* 

If  we  ask  how  many  'tiibei  of  Israd'  historically 
existed  together,  the  answer  must  be  that,  apart  from  a 
A.  HiunlMT  ''•^^''^  literary  convention  which 
.  .._  only  in  quite  a  late  period  can  be  shown 
ongUL  have  become  a  popular  belief,  the 
number  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been 
variable.  A  clan  may  ( i ),  through  the  adhesion  of  other 
clans  and  through  fiivouring  fortune,  become  so  large  as 
to  be  called  a  '  tribe,'  or  (s),  through  acqidsithm  fiesh 
territory  may  be  inevitably  impelled  to  bifurcation ; 
again,  a  tribe  may  (3),  through  persistent  ill-fortune, 
sink  so  low  that  its  constituent  clans,  or  those  of  them 
which  survive,  may  seek  protection  in  a  fresh  tribal 
attachment  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sharp  division 
between  clans  and  tribes.*  An  example  of  the  fast  of 
these  cases  may  be  found  in  the  growth  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  (see  Caleb,  §  3/  :  Judah,  §  5} ;  of  the  second, 
as  some  think,  in  the  division  of  Joseph  into  l^>braim 
and  Manass^ ;  of  the  third,  in  the  attachment  of 
Simeonite  clans  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  Simeon). 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  Reuben  and  the  destruc- 
tion ^  a  tribe  or  dan  called  Dinah  (q.v.  ,  but  cp  g  12, 
below),  and  of  Smeon  and  Levi,  regarded  as  territorial 
tribes,  should  also  be  mentioned  here,  though  with  regard 
to  Levi  it  has  to  be  once  more  pointed  out  that  the  city 
of  Zarephath  {q.v.)  in  the  Negeb,  with  which  in  the 

1  JPUl.  11 314  <ln  the  ooune  of  an  answer  to  Giewfaredit, 

Z^T-Wlaw). 

s  B.  Luther's  phrase  iZATWi\t^\  'dass  der  B^riff  kein 
hobei  Alter  hat.'  may  be  accepted  in  10  fitr  as  it  rq'ecu  the  idea 
that  the  tarm  u^tf,  'tribe,'  is  archaic' 

>  See  Crit.  Bi^.  ad  loc. 

*  K.  TliMfet(DerSegtitJaci^'t,  iSe^)  prcnet  the  theon'  that 
a  tribal  naine  may  indicate  ibe  god  anoently  wonbipped  by  the 
tribe  to  HI  impoaaible  extent. 

'  Dl  S3 19  u  often  cupmied  toiefer  to  amountain-nnctoary, 
common  to  tbe  tribes  or  Zebtiluti  and  Issachar.  Ht.  Taboi  has 
been  thought  of.    See,  however,  Cril.  Bih. 

*  Cp  Grdneisen,  AAiumcHlttu  (1900),  p.  243. 
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earlier  lona  of  the  tradition  Moses  is  most  probably 
connected  (see  Moses,  §  4),  appears  to  be  refened  to, 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  as  tbe  head- 
quarters <k  tbe  Levites.' 

The  convention  referred  to,  however,  definitely  repre- 
senu  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  twelve  in  number.  There 

_  Iftniihar  **  *  similar  convendon  with  regard  to  tbe 

,  ,          dans  or  tribes  whose  origin  was  traced 

to  Nahor  (Gen.  22»o-^).  lo  Ishmael  (Gen. 
1790  2613-16),  and  to  Esau  (Gen.8615-1940-43}  rc- 
speclively.'  Its  artificiality  is  <^>vioas.  Never  can  the 
'twelve  tribes'  of  Israel  have  been  all  in  existence 
together.  When,  e.g. ,  Benjamin  came  into  prominence 
as  an  independent  tribe,  Simeon  and  Levi  presumably 
had  long  suffered  the  fate  poetically  prognosticated  in 
Gen.  487.  What,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  numera- 
tion? Man  thajn  probably  it  had  a  mythological 
character.  Diodwus  Siculus  (Sao),  in  his  account  of 
the  Babylonian  astronomy,  after  spedking  of  the  thirty- 
six  star-gods,  tells  us  that  the  xApioi  of  the  gods  are 
twelve  in  number,  to  each  of  whom  are  allotted  a  month 
and  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Eodiac.  In  mjrthological 
style  the  twelve  months  and  the  twelve  signs  of  tbe 
sodioc  could  be  called  'sons  ot  the  moon.'  It  is 
probable  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly  (through 
some  other  people),  a  Caint  echo  of  this  had  reached  the 
primitive  Israelites.  The  most  plaunble  view  is  that 
the  priests  at  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  people,  from 
whom  Israel  derived  a  pale  reflection  of  a  mythology, 
knew  of  a  myth  of  the  moon-god  who  had  twelve  sons 
(the  months,  or  the  signs  of  the  zodiac};*  and  it  ii 
further  probable  that  they  connected  the  ancestor  of 
their  race  with  the  moon-god,  and  the  constitnmt  tribes 
of  their  people  with  the  moon-god's  sons.  To  what 
people  Israel  was  indebted  for  its  semi-mythic  tales,  is 
matter  for  investigation. 

Elsewhere,  however  (see  Paxaqisk,  Sodom^  we  have  seen 
that  other  icmi-mythic  atones  of  tbe  Israebiei  were  most 
probably  borrowed  from  the  N.  Aimlnan  people  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  senu-mythic  figure  of 
Jacob  (sp^),  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
mythic  ancestor  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  \^io  was  prestimaUy 
called  Jarfiain  (from  rri',  'moon,'  perhaps  with  (be  Arabic 
mimationX  Cp  col.  3363,  n.  a.  Jacob's  wile  Rebekah  (npn 
'Ribhlf'di')  may  also  owe  her  name  to  popular  corrupttoo  of 
'  Jar^am,'  just  as  Isaac's  wife  Rachel  owes  heia  to  popular 
distortion  of '  TcTahme'el.'  See  Rkbekah,  |  a.* 

Gunkel.  with  his  wonted  penetration,  remarks,  'There  must 
be  a  line  feading  from  the  twelve  Babylonian  aodiac-gods  to  tbe 
twelve  tribes  (A  Israel ;  bat  of  what  nature  and  bow  Umg  tbe 
line  is,  cannot  at  present  be  said '  ((Tm.O,  ogA  It  is  nncb 
to  see  a  problem,  even  if  iu  aolntion  ba  hidden.  But  the 
evidence  already  adduced  makes  it  diflScolt  10  doubt  that  the 
earliest  conveyors  of  Babylonian  myths  to  the  tsraelitcs  wtn  tbe 
N.  Arabian  Jerahmeelites. 

Another  view  has  been  put  forward  by  B.  Luther,' 
and  though  this  scholar  does  not  deny  that  the  number 
,  Ofjmum'a   °^      months  may  lie  at  the  root  of 
IrtwlT*      the  ntmieration  of  the  tribes,  his  theory 
j^^^^  may  perhaps  be  welcome  to  those  who 
*^  would  sooner  admit  the  post-Solomonic 

origin  of  the  '  twelve  tribes '  than  grant  the  possibilily 
of  mythological  influences  on  biblical  representations. 
It  is  wdl'known  that,  according  to  the  received  text  of 
X  K.  47^,  Solomon  divided  the  land  of  Israel  into 

t  No  harder  section  than  Judg.  17 can  be  found  among  the 
early  narratives.  Methodical  coirection  is  the  only  r^iedy 
for  ihe  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  of  tbe  text.  Cp 
MiCAH,  a,  and  Cril.  Bio.  GrOneisen's  view  cit.,  a^i)  that 
rmn'  rmfietso  (EV,  'of  the  family  of  Judah*)  describes  the 
Levite  as  one  who  sojourned  for  his  livelihood  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  is  certainly  wrong.  Budde,  at  any  rate,  gives  effect  to 
a  right  impres^xi  when  be  substitutes  as  the  original  text 
n|tD  rmOffOa  <9f  the  clan  of  Hoses.'  For  the  Leviies  wbe 
dwelt  at  Zarephath  were  the  clan  of  Mose&    See  H06B8, 1 17. 

*  Cp  Ewald,  Nitl.  1 369,  GaNSALOCtES,  I  5,  n.  9. 

*  For  Windcler's  lonn  of  the  lunar  theory,  see  bis  GttdtidtU 
Iwrmtit,  %  57,  Tbe  credit  of  orighulity  as  weU  as  '—mine  >>  doe 
to  him. 

'  That  orrr  >*a  sherter  fbrmef  SlBm*isiniliqMitablb  See 

Jbkoham. 
B  Z.^T'IP,  SI  34(1901]. 
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twelve  deparunenu,  each  af  which  had  to  supply 
provisioo  to  the  king  and  his  house  lor  a  month  in  the 
year.  Now  B.  Luther  is  of  tq^ioa  that  the  Solomonic 
dMnon  of  the  land  into  departmeou  vni  at  least  a 
principal  cause  of  the  later  thecvy  of  twelve  tribes. 
SolomoD,  it  is  held,  found  a  division  into  tribal  [Hovinces 
(not  as  yet  twelve)  already  in  existence,  and  adopted  it 
so  for  as  it  was  get^raphically  suitable  for  bis  purposes. 
It  was  natural  that  a  later  generation  sluMiId  follow  the 
precedent  set  this  king,  and  reckon  twelve  tribal 
provinces.  The  reason  why  Soknnon  fixed  upon  the 
nomber  twelve  was  its  supposed  sacred  character.  (Cp 
NuiCBBK,  §  7,  and  note  that  ia  the  Amama  letters 
[8i,  8}  we  find  the  expression,  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
'  twelve  of  my  men ' ). 

This  view  derives  its  plausibility  from  the  mentitm  of 
the  months — '  each  man  had  to  provide  victuals  for  a 
month  in  the  year'  (i  K.  47).  But  is  this  notice 
critically  acceptable? 

Kittcl  indeed  says  that  the  providing  ipokcn  of  (eg  4  33.38 
[i  s^D  is  equivalent  to  the  collection  of  taxes.'  But  this  is  by 
no  means  natural.  'To  provide  victuals  bx  the  court  month  by 
month '  is  not  the  same  as  '  to  enable  Solomon  to  do  whatsoever 
his  soul  desired.'  Stade  accordingly'  criticises  the  trttote  state- 
ment is  I  K.  47.  He  thinks  that  there  were  not  twdve  but 
thirteen  'prefieGis'(Q*3.y])i  uxl  that  tlw reference  to  Solooion's 
magnificent  scale  of  living  is  due  to  the  editor  who  inserted  the 
old  list  of  iwefects  in  the  main  body  of  chaps.  8-11^  v>d  whose 
oUect  was  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  king.  Thu  object  he 
ejected,  but  in  dcnng  so  he  correspondingly  dimininhed  the  im. 
poTtJUioe  <4  the  prefects,  who  became  commissariat  oflicers.  It 
IS  now  possible,  however,  to  go  bCTond  this,  and  to  say  that, 
text^critically,  the  statement  in  may  be  r^arded  as 

abscdutely  wrong,*  and  that  the  whole  of  it  has  most  probably 
arisen  (thanks  to  an  ingenious  editor)  out  of  a  gloss  on  the 
incorrect  word  (Israel).    The  region  over  which  the 

Q*3ia  presided  was,  not  the  land  of  Israel,  but  the  land  of 
Jerabmeel  or  Ishmael,  i.*.,  the  Negeb  (see  Solomon,  |  6), 

The  number  of  the  prefects  may  coincide  with  the 
number  conventionally  given  to  the  tribes,  but  either 
the  cofatcMeoce  is  acddental  (twelve,  as  we  have  seen, 
mts  a  sacred  number),  or  the  nnmber  of  the  prdects 
was  suggested  by  that  of  the  tribes,  not  vice  vena. 

We  must,  therefore,  still  hold  that  the  traditional 
number  ol  the  tribes  is  due  to  a  hieratic  theory  respecting 
_  i-au,—  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites  and  his 
^jT^rJL  »oaa.  To  this  it  may  perh^  be  ob- 
Mxij  111MI17.  jjpjo^  ^  statistics  show,  Israd  is 
•the  oilier  and  the  original  designation  of  the  tribes 
tmited  by  Moses,''  and  that  the  OT  prose-writers  of  all 
ages  use  *  Israel '  and,  less  frequently,  the  phrase  '  b'nS 
Israel.'  as  the  name  of  the  people.  If  this  may  be 
taken  to  imply  that  Israel,  not  Jacob,  was  originally 
r^arded  as  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites, 
most  we  not  question  the  original!^  of  the  repreaentation 
of  die  tribes  as  descended  from  sons  of  Jacob?  This 
criticism  may  plausibly  be  supported  by  the  remark 
that  '  Jacob '  as  a  designation  of  the  wbt^e  people  is 
nowhtfe  found  tn  prose-writings,  and  that  the  phrase 
'  b'ne  Ja'ak(rf>'  occurs  only  twice  in  prose  literature,  viz. 
— in  I  K.  1831  and  a  K.  1734.  which  passages  are 
to  be  assigned  to  redacton.  The  r^t  answo-  perhaps 
is,  not  tluit  'Israel'  was  preferred  lo  'Jacob,'  as  the 
higher  or  religious  name,  but  that  according  to  the 
original  view  '  Israel '  and  '  Judah '  were  both  sons  of 
Jacob  * — i.  e. ,  of  Jarham  or  Jerahmeel.  For  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  historical  relation  between  Israel  and 
Judah  exclude  the  idea  that  Judah  was  even  theoretically 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Israel ;  '  Israel  and  Judah,'  as 
B.  Luther  remarks,  '  are  opposed  as  two  equal  powers.* 
If  this  relation  were  to  be  expressed  in  genealogical 

1  KMtt  (,HK\vi  \  cp  GiKk.  S  isi  (Hiit.  S  tI5>. 

'  GVI,  1 305.  £wt^  and  E.  Meyer  also  adopt  the  number 
thirteen.    Ci),  however,  Bcndnger  and  Kittel  ad  toe. 

'  The  section  694  [GV  433-38]  also  calls  for  the  applicatiMi 
of  akeener  textual  criticism.  See  Solomon,  S  6,  n.  i,  and  Crit. 

Bih, 

*  Staerk,  Simdim  mir  Rtligiomt-  Mmd  Spmelietekicktt  At 

'  B.  Luther,  tj^  eit,3»,  eomae  witboot  any  rtftreoee  to 
JerahmceL 
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style,  it  would,  in  accordance  with  analogy,  be  stated 
that  '  Israel '  and  '  Judah '  were  brothers,  and  precisdy 
such  a  genealogical  description  Luther  finds  tmmistak- 
ably  implied  in  the  fierce  words  of  the  'man  ((.«.,  men  ; 
r*M  collective)  of  Israel'  to  the  'man  (men)  of  Judah' 
in  3  S.  1943  [44],  '  I  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and 
mtxeover  I  am  the  firstborn  (*ii33,  as  0)  rather  than 
thou.'  *  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  breaking  up  of 
Solomon's  kingdom  that  Judah  becamea  'son,'  i.e.,  a 
dependent,  of  Israd.  The  genealogy  whidi  represents 
Judah  as  a  son  of  Taoob  can,  It  would  seem,  have  arisen 
only  at  a  time  wnm  Jodah,  not  less  than  any  one  <rf' 
the  '  toi  tribes,'  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  central 
Israelite  power,  and,  one  must  of  course  add,  when  the 
identification  Jacob  and  Israel  had  been  efiected  by 
those  who  recast  and  refashioned  the  old  traditim. 
Luther.  theref<»e,  holds  (p.  33)  that  '  the  genealogy  of 
J,  if  not  his  own  work,  can  at  any  rate  not  be  much 
older  than  the  time  of  Ahab,  when  Jodah  became  tfae 
vassal  of  Isnel.' 

To  accept  this,  however,  as  the  approximate  date  of 
the  representation  of  the  tribes  as  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
simply  because  in  the  forms  in  which  it  has  reached  us 
Judah  always  appears,  is  somewhat  hasty.  It  is 
posuUe  that  there  were  reckonings,  now  lost,  of  the 
twdve  sons  of  Israd  In  whidi  Judah  was  not  included. 
As  a  matter  of  fiwt  the  mnnber  of  the  tribes  iriiose 
origin  is  accounted  for  genealo^cally  by  JE  is  not 
twelve,  but  thirteen,  so  that  if  we  take  away  'Jodah,' 
the  ntmiber  left  will  be  twelve.  The  reckoning  whidi 
underlies  JE  is  as  follows, — 

The  Leah-tribes  (Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Jodah)    .  4 
Hi  The  Bilhah-tribes  (Dan,  Naphtali)  .      .      .      .  s 

The  Zilpah.tribcs  ((^,  Ashet)  a 

Tlie  Leah-tribes  (UMcbar,  Zebulun).  .  .  • 
The  Radid-tiibM  (Hananeh,  Epbialm)  .  .  .a 
iARacbeMribe(Beqjaniiii>  i 

*3 

It  is  true,  there  is  evident  trace  (in  J)  of  an  earlier 
anangement,  which  indutled  I^nah  and  exdnded 
Benjamin.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  our  present 
argument,  which  is  that  if  we  are  counting  tribes,  we 
cannot  speak  of  Joseph,  but  only  cS  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim.  That  thoe  ever  existed  a  tribe  which  in- 
cluded the  later  (?)  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  passed 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  cannot  be  shown  with  any 
certainty ;  we  cannot  appeal  to  Nu.  I811  because  the 
text  there  is  evidently  in  ^sorder  (see  Joseph  [Tsibb], 
§  I,  n.  i).  Windder's  conclusion  may  here  be 
mentioned  without  of  course  committing  him  to  more 
than  he  has  said.  '  That  Joseph  is  not  a  tribal  name, 
but  a  genealc^cal  form  [creation]  is  proved  by  the 
circtmistance  that  his  domain  [Shediem]  is  in  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  therafon  has  to  be  Joaqdi's 
son '  {GI.  268).  Mr.  Hogg,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  not  improbably  '  Joseph  and  Ephraim  are  simply 
two  names,  older  and  yoonger,  tribal  and  geogntpbiod, 
for  the  same  thing '  (Joseph,  g  a). 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  possibility  of  other  reckon- 
ings of  the  tribes — ten,  deven,  and  thirteen,    (a)  Ten 
miu*     sara  of  Israel  may  perhaps  be  referred  to 
in  3S.  19«(»^a^ve)    (i)  Efcm, sons 
seem  to  be  implied        i  K.  Hai  f.* 
where  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  bids  JerobcKim  take  only  ten 
of  the  rent  pieces  of  his  garment,  symbolising  ten  tribes, 
because  one  tribe  was  to  be  left  for  Rehoboam.  Kittd 
indeed  alters  '  ten '  into  '  eleven '  (cp  v.  30),  whibt  9  as 
arbitrarily  reads  'two  tribes*  for  'one  tribe'  in  v.  33. 

t  Budde,  however  (Sam.  KHC,  395),  thinks  it  safer  to  explun 
thtu  ;  '  the  North  i«  conscious  of  its  unity,  and  therefore  feels 
itself  not  a  row  of  brothers  but  one  brother,  under  the  name 
Israel,  as  opposed  to  Judah.'  On  the  reading  1133  Driver, 
TBS,  ad  loc. 

3  On  the  geography  of  the  statement  !n  its  original  form,  aee 
RHit.nR,  3.  It  may  be  added  that  in  Dt.  S"  O-s;  the  number  of 
the  tribes  is  left  doubtfiiL  V.  13  Opens  with  tne  words, '  And 
of  Joseph  he  satd ; '  this  implies  that  there  are  eleven  tribes. 
Bat  V.  tji  totrodnoes  a  referwtce  to  ^ihnim  and  Manasseh. 
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Sioai,  however,  we  tnuit  tike  icnae  Hbarty  with  the 
text,  b  it  not  least  baardoui  to  read  'eleven'  for 
■twelve'  in  v.  30,  and  to  suppose  either  that,  as  in 
Dl  8S,  Simeoa  is  omitted,  as  having  early  disappeared, 
or  that  is  omitted  as  not  being  a  territorial  tribe?^ 
{c)  The  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  by  Israel 
{Gcai.  4813^:,  E)  makes  the  number  of  Jacob's  sons 
thirteen  (see  above).  Smilarly  the  sens  of  J<dclan 
(Gen.  10s6-s9)  and  Keturah>  (Geo.  261-4)  q^iear  to  be 
reckoned  as  thtiteoL  T.  K.  c 

[As  to  the  differeni  biUical  arrangements  of  the 
tribes,  it  is  strange  but  true  titat  there  are  more  than 
twenty.  In  the  following  section,  these  twenty  are 
tabulated,  and  a  brief  indicadon  will  be  given  of  the 
relative  influence  of  the  diffisrent  principles  that  govern 
them.  The  earlier  and  more  interesting  extn^Ublical 
lisu  are  included  in  the  examinatioo.  For  a  fuller 
treatment  see  G.  B.  Gray.  '  The  Usts  of  the  Twdve 
Tribes.'  Exp..  March  190a,  pp.  925-24%  It  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  abundantly  clear  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  vuiety  of  arrangement  there  is  always  some 
controlling  principle.] 

The  twelve  tribes,  or  '  sons '  of  Jacob,  are  mentioned 
by  name  together  some  twenty-five  timet  in  OT  and 

9.  UaU*  ^*  B^xoept  in  Nu.  S  7  10i4-a9  the 
MMnnUnl  the  names  is  always 

different  In  all  there  are  iqiwards  of 
^^^^  twenty  difEerent  arrangements.  Early 
extra>lnbUcal  literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
and  the  writings  of  Philo,  repeat  some  of  the  InUical 
arrangements,  but  also  contain  fresh  variations. 

In  Chkrles'i  S»«i  f^/mMut  (19M),  pp.  170^,  the  Mxt  of 
tW  dates  slven  for  the  birth  of  the  ««veral  chitdren  u  ducuiMd. 
le  the  pfMMt  text  of  JubUees,  the  birth  of  Dm  is  placad  in 
■B  emrlkr  ywr  than  the  binb  of  Judsh  ;  but  thi*  miut  be  due 
to  t«3rtaal  comiptEoa,  for  it  U  out  of  accotd  not  only  with  the 
order  in  which  the  tribe*  are  mentiMwd,  but  alio  with  the 
oxprCM  Matenient  of  SI  17^  There  arc  aeveral  tunilar  enon  in 
the  text  of  Julnlce*  and  later  works  dependent  on  it. 

In  a  few  cases  where  the  tribes  are  mentioned  in 
connecdon  vrith  the  conquest  or  distribution  of  the 
ooontry,  geographical  condderationfl  have  overridilen 
all  others;  and  in  two  other  instances  (Jos.  13 is/, 
z  Ch.  4-6)  these  conuderations  constitute  the  main 
principle  of  arrangement.  These  Usts  are  not  included 
in  the  following  table  and  may  be  briefly  discussed  at 
once.  The  most  perfect  geographical  arrangement  is 
found  in  Jos.  2I4-7  (op  i  Ch.  6h^)  :  here  the  tribes 
an  mentiCMMd  in  four  graups,  thie  southern  flnt,  then 
the  midland,  then  the  northern  and  then  (he  eastern. 
In  Nil  84  18  ff,  Judg.  1  and  Jos.  Ant.  v,  1  m  only  the 
western  tribes  are  included ;  the  order  of  mention  is 
from  S.  to  N. ,  but  in  Judg.  and  Jos.  Dan  is  mentioned 
last,  either  in  consequence  of  its  subsequent  position  in 
the  extreme  N. ,  or  as  being  descended  from  a  hand- 
maid. In  Jos.  18  15  /.  the  eastern  tribes  Reuben  and 
Gad  we  treated  apart  (13),  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
western  tribes  (16  / )  a  strict  geographical  order  is  not 
followed  ;  considoutions  of  the  importance  of  the  tribes 
appear  to  have  modified  the  tendency  of  the  arranger  to 
follow  a  S.  to  N.  order.  In  i  Ch.  4-8  the  southern 
tribes  Judah  and  Simeqp  come  first,  then  the  three 
eastern  tribes  and  the  rest  in  an  order  governed  by  no 
obvious  princii^e;  The  one  common  feature  of  these 
airangemenu  is  the  marked  tendency  to  survey  the 
tribes  from  S.  to  N, ;  of  the  oontraiy  tendency  there  is 
nowhere  the  slimiest  trace. 

The  main  considerations  that  have  governed  the 
order  of  the  remainbig  and  fiir  more  numerous  lists  of 
IOl  Other  ^  bribes  are  obviously  the  traditional  order 

^g^r  of  births  and  the  several  'mothers'  or 
•wires'  of  Jacob  from  whom  the  tribes 
traced  their  descent.  On  this  aeooimt  these  lists  are 
here  tabulated  by  means  of  symbota  that  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  extent  to  which  these  prindples  have  eurted 

t      GBifBAt.oniKs,  I  s  (on  the  reason  for  the  enuaMfadoa  of 
the  pnestty  tribe  of  Levi). 
*  The  '  tons  of  Dodan '  in  *.  3  are  intetpolaud. 
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tbor  influenee ;  so  for  it  win  speak  for  itadf.  It  win 
only  remain  to  consider  bow  for  and  with  irtnt  icsnlis 
the  two  principles  conflict  with  one  another  and  w)m 
other  influences  over  the  arrangements  can  be  detected. 

The  two  wives  of  Jacob,  Leah  and  Rad>el,  ate  indicated  by 
L  and  R  rcMectively ;  i.ceh's  handmaid,  Zilpah,  bj  I,  Rachel^ 
hsndmsid,  Bilhah,  by  r.  The  order  of  bmh  from  tha  mmt 
methsr  is  indicated  by  index  Btpma,  end  the  gnmbons  of 
RadMl  by  Joseph,  who  also  fiOTto  be  oonndanS,  by  an  id- 
ditional  index  letter,  thus  i— 


L>  *  Reuben. 
Ll» -Henoch  (eUest 

Reuben. 
L'  ^Simeon. 
1^  -Levi. 
lA  -Judah. 
1>  -ismrhar 
V  -Zebolun. 


of 


Ri  ■ 

Rib. 

R«  - 

r»  = 


Towph. 
Hsnsiifh 

'Ephraim. 
Benjamin. 
Dan. 

Naphiali. 


P  -Gaa. 


The  sources  whenoe  the  litti  are  derived  are  indieaied  to  the 
right  band,  the  references  are  givan  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Est. 


t.  LJ««  r»  IM  L"  R« 
S.  L1«M»  ri  la  i«  RW 
3.  Li«  RBb*  L»  l>  rU  11 

J,lSS«SRiSrMl» 

5.  Lt»«R«rMl» 

6.  L>mM]URUrU 

i  L>»«RIWL»RtarIfl»ail 
9.  Li«I>L«iRlhiariPril 

10.  Li"liL«iRtaWrlIi»a 

11.  L»M"r>R"i«l» 
la.  L>"WMf«Ri"r> 

13.  L*i  P)  r*  R>>  LSm  RU 

14,  LUMRlkdiiriHiS 

,5.  U*HMrU]»RU 

16.  LMMse  rl  l«  r«  R9 

IT.  L«»R«|Lil"L«rM 

18.  rl  r<  r<  Rt>l>  LM  I  R)  L>M  11 

19.  L«»|LM1MR»« 
ao.  L<ri|l|  U^L^I 


JE. 
Early  Fo. 
KariyPoon. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
Ch. 
Ql 
Rev. 

luUleeh 

Philo. 

D. 
Eiek. 
P. 
Jnbihcs. 


IS.  I  Ch.  S7 16  J 

13.  Rev.  7  5  J, 

14.  Nu.  1  ao.43 

15.  Jubilees  Mao;  Ttri.  JeiL 

Pmtr. 

16.  PhiVx,  Zhww,  >  5 :  Ailte. 
Isfc 

£J>t.f!ria-i4. 
Enk.  M 1-7  aj-s^ 
IS.  Nn.  S  7  10 14-M. 
•0.  Jnbib«s«5> 


'Jr»|lr« 
LU*|LaR*Ll> 

I.  Gen.Se3i/.Ms4  85  is^[  ti.  iCh.Si^ 
JuUIeM  ft  11-04  "33.  n  ~  . 

a.G«i.«. 

3.  Dtsa. 

4.  Gen.  U  33-16 :    Jos.  Ami. 
iL74;  JnUlMsilss. 

rEx.  1 1-> 
Gen.  Mo  ff- :  Jubilees 

tNu.  1  s-** 
Nn.l<445. 
9.  Nu.  t  OMj. 
10.  Na.M. 

The  last  four  lists  (17-90)  are  somewhat  different  in 
cluracter  from  the  first  sixteen  ;  for  in  them  the  tribes 
are  distributed  for  various  purposes  into  two  or  more 
grotqis,  «4iich  are  marind  above  by  the  perpendicnlBr 

Une. 

The  two  principles  that  have  (Avionsly  influenced 
the  various  arrangements  conflict  vrith  one  another ;  for 
the  sons  of  the  handmaids,  in  virtue  of  seniority,  come 
between  the  first  four  and  the  hut  two  of  Leah's  children. 
Since  the  simple  order  of  birth  b  never  adopted  except 
in  the  story  ol  the  births,  the  tendency  to  group  the 
tribes  aooording  to  their  respective  mothers  was  cleailj 
stronger  than  the  tendency  to  group  according  to  age. 

Further,  the  least  departure  from  the  order  of  bblh, 
required  in  order  to  maintain  the  maternal  groups  in- 
tact, would  be  to  place  the  children  of  the  handmaids 
immediately  after  Leah's  six  children.  This,  however 
(«toept  in  the  later  lists—NT,  Phik>.  Jubilees),  is  a 
comparativdy  infrequent  arrangement ;  for  more  fre- 
quently the  children  of  the  full  wife  Radiel,  though 
yoimger,  precede  the  diildren  ttf  the  handmaids.  An 
obvious  cross  prindide  is  adcqited  bat  onoe  (no.  6 ;  see 
also  No.  2S  9). 

The  tendency  to  keep  the  children  of  the  two  full 
wives  in  two  distinct  groups  is  far  stronger  than  that  to 
keep  the  diildren  of  thetwobaodmafalsdistinct;  indeed, 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  ddldren  of  the  two  handmaids 
in  two  dininet  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exisL  The 
handmaid  tribes  are  to  be  re^uded  as  constituting  a 
single  dass  in  which  considerable  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment prevailed. 

It  will  only  be  possible  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
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chief  iqtparent  or  real  Tiolatwiis  of  the  principles  just 
indicated. 

In  Kxne  li*ts  Judah,  though  the  fourth  kmi  of  Leah,  KukU 
first  (i3>i9i  *>  i  cp  Nu.  84 19  Joah.  SI  4  And  other  gn^iapbical 
Hsta).  The  reuon,  it  can  scarcely  be  queatiooed,  U  the  pn- 
eminence  of  the  tribe. 

In  the  camp  order  (19),  Judah  is  given  the  luperior  eaMem 
poaidon ;  otherwiae,  tbie  four  groiqM  are  cooitinitea  and  arranged 
■D  sud)  an  order  a*  to  do  Itat/  violence  to  the  principle  that 
sons  of  die  same  mother  should  be  kept  together  ana  in  the 
order  of  their  birth.  Since  Levi  is  oeceuarily  omitted  from  the 
adwme,  Leah's  ions  fail  to  make  two  complete  group*  of  three, 
the  second  group  is  completed  by  Gad,  the  eldest  son  of  Leah's 
handmaid.  Lists  9, 10  seem  to  be  so  lu  influenced  by  thb  list 
thai  Gad  follows  Simeon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separation 
of  Dan  from  the  other  handmaid  tribes  in  it  and  11  is  not  easy 
of  explanation. 

In  lists  I  and  3  Zebulun,  exceptionally,  precedes  Issacbar. 
As  both  these  lists  occur  in  poems  of  earlier  origin  than  JE,  it  is 
possible  that  the  urangement  represents  an  earlier  theory  of 
the  relative  agea  of  the  two  tribes,  according  to  which  all  the 
sons  of  Leah  were  cdder  than  any  of  the  sons  of  other  mothers, 
Zebulun  was  older  than  Issachar,  and  the  reladve  ages  of  the 
handmaid  tribes  were  not  the  same  as  in  the  later  scheme. 

Benjamin  precedes  Joseph  (R31)  in  only  one  (no.  3)  of  the 
twenty  lists :  in  another  (no.  8)  it  stands  between  Ephnim  and 
Manaaseh  (R'^^).  Both  these  ^arrangements  are  extremely 
anomalous,  and  each  occurs  in  a  list  that  ccmtains  other  anoma- 
lies. In  the  case  of  no.  B  the  anomalies  are  almost  certainly  due 
to  an  accidental  tianspoutioa  in  the  texL  If  in  Nu.  18  op.  ti/". 
be  placed  before  v».  t/.,  /krt*  anomaliea  are  at  oooe  rcnwved 
amTuirattralyaOTDialliM  restored  (Li^  In 
Dt.  88,  unless  the  text  ku  suffisred  very  serious  dlilocailon,  the 
order  was  orwinally^  altogether  anomalous. 

In  no.  13  also,a  umple  transposition,  by  which  fro,  5^6  should 
be  made  to  follow  f .  8  in  Rev.  7,  would  restore  a  far  more 
normal  list  (L«um  R»  l»  r^  RU>  ,„bm  Ri>  (Manassefa)  b  an 
intentional  or  accidental  substitute  for  Dan  (t^ 

In  r7and  i8,andtoamuchsIighter  extent  in  ao,  thetendeixy 
to  maintain  the  traditional  irroups  sttU  exerts  itself,  but  is 
checked  by  other  considerations.  The  second  group  in  17  con- 
sists of  the  tribes  whose  duty  it  was  to  curse :  the  tribes  selected 
{ix  this  purpose  are,  not  unnaturally,  the  less  eminent  hand- 
maid tribes  and  the  youngeat  son  of^Leah:  why  Leah's  eldest 
son  completes  the  group  is  not  clear,  unless  the  curse  pronounced 
on  lum  in  Gen.W  hat  influenced  the  sdection.  In  Esk.  a 
siaiilat  sB^tasn  of  legard  fbr  the  bandouid  tribes  baa  given 
them  podnoniBwtt  renota  from  the  holy  tfstria.    q  3 

The  problems  which  have  Just  been  stated  and  illus- 
trated, difTer  in  their  degree  ot  imptxtance,  and  the 

11  Cnnwtt  '"'^^  interesting  of  them  advance  but 
tiilftH—  •  towatils  a  satisfitctoiy  solution. 

WallhauBM.  parttcnlarly,  opinitMis  are  divided 
relative  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  first  list 
of  the  tribes  (that  of  JE},  and  of  the  traditions  which  are 
connected  with  iL  Ewald  long  ago  expressed  the  convic- 
ticHii  that,  rightly  onderstood,  such  a  list  must  convey 
impcxiaDt  infonnatioa  relive  to  the  '  pre-Egyptian 
period  of  Israd't  htsttny,'  and  we  may,  at  any  rate, 
agree  with  him  that,  even  allowfaig  for  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  tradition  with  rq;ard  to  tletaib,  and  for 
the  prob^lity  of  the  intermixture  of  elements  derived 
from  tiie  circumstances  of  later  ages,  something  of 
value  may  be  obtainaUe  by  the  historical  critic  irom 
the  genodogical  narrative  of  JE.  Wellhausen  and 
Stade  lieserve  special  gratitude  tor  the  acuteness  with 
whidi  Uiey  have  studied  both  this  and  the  other  tra- 
ditlonal  narratives  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  tribes. 
According  to  Wellhausen,'  with'  whom  Guthe  [GF/, 
1899,  p.  41)  and  probably  Bennett  (Hastings'  DB,  s.v. 
'Tribes')  and  Paton  {Syria  and  Palestine,  1903,  pp. 
134,  138,  etc )  agree,  the  original  Israelitish  tribes  were 
seven  in  munbo',  six  of  which  belong  to  the  group 
rqireaented  by  Tacob's  wife  Leah,  vaA  one  to  that 
re^esented  by  ba  other  wife  Rachd.  It  was  the  latter 
tribe — viz.,  Joseph,  which  (according  to  these  critics) 
akme  sojounied  in  Egypt  (cp  Exodus,  9  a).  The 
combination  of  the  Leah  and  the  Rachel  tribes  was 
probably  effected  by  Moses,  who  came  from  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  to  conduct  the  Hebrews  thither  from  Gotten. 
Theaons  of  the  concubines (BUbah  and  231pah) — viz., 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asber — are  not  in  the  same 
fiill  sense  sons  of  Jacob  or  Israel ;  these  tribes  vrere 


»  GVm  1  ix9ff-  iffiti- 1  ja.^). 
*  IfGQ),  11.13, 18 ;  Prom,  3M-; 
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probaUy  of  very  mixed  origin,  and  Jtriaed  the  Voe 
Israel  later.  On  what  principle  the  Bilbah  and  Slpab 
groups  were  arranged,  is  not  clear.  Guthe  thinks  that 
mese  two  couples  of  tribes  bad  come  into  specially  close 
relations  with  Joseph  and  with  either  Reuben  or 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  respectively,  and  that  this  was 
expressed  genealogfeally  by  the  statement  that  their 
mothers  were  the  handmaids,  in  the  one  case  of  Radiel, 
in  the  other  of  Leah.  For  the  further  movements  of 
the  tribes,  according  to  Guthe,  see  Israel,  |  7. 

Stade  ^  is  of  opinion  that  the  legend  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph  in  its  present  form  presupposes  the  divisicm  eS 
13.  Stada.  ^  kingdoms.  Leah,  the  legitimate  but 
own.  gijgiitBd  wife,  rqiresents  the  kfaigdcan  (rf 
Judafa,  Rachd  that  of  Israel  The  assigomeat  of  a 
tribe  to  Leah  or  to  Rachel  depends  on  the  question 
whether  the  tribe  came  earlier  ot  later  into  the  country 
W.  of  the  Jordan.'  The  details  of  the  legend  cannot, 
for  the  most  part,  be  interpreted  historically.  Bilbah 
was  probaUy  ctrnmcted  with  Rachel  for  geographical 
reasons ;  hA  not  so  Zilpah  with  Leah.  Why  the 
insignificant  Reuben  is  made  the  firstborn,  is  obscure. 
■  If  the  i»-ecedence  givoi  to  Reuben  reflects  acticms  of 
this  tribe,  these  actions  must  go  bade  to  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.'  Why,  too,  are  Issachar  and  Zdnilun 
grouped  with  Judah,  and  Gad  with  Asher?  Here 
again,  political  circtimstances  may  be  reflected.  It  is 
only  Jose[rii  and  Benjamin  whose  position  is  quite 
clear  ;  th^  reached  tlistinction  only  at  a  late  period. 
Benjamin  branched  tiS  from  Joseph  aS.19»,  'I 
[Shinud]  have  c(»ne  the  first  of  all  the  bouse  of  Jose^ ') 
before  Joseph  split  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Dinah  is  merely  a  genealogical  creation.  She  represents 
an  Israditish  minority  in  the  population  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  city  of  Shechem  in  the  pre-regal  period  (cp  Dinah, 
§  i).  The  story  of  Dinah  ((3en.84)  and  that  (rf  Tamar 
(Gen.  88)  are  the  oldest  parts  vS  the  tribal  legend,  and 
intUcHte  on  what  lines  the  occnpatkm  of  Palesdne  really 
proceeded.  In  the  formation  of  the  tribes,  not  only 
the  vidni^  of  Israelite  clans,  but  the  intomixture  cS 
non-Isaelitiab  elements  were  important  factors.  As  we 
find  them  in  the  historical  period,  they  arose  on  this 
side  of  the  JordaiL  On  the  question  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  &ade  is  in  agreement  with  WeHhansen. 

A  new  impulse  tuts  heen  given  to  tbcse  inquiries  by 
Steuemagel,  who  has  made  a  very  thorough  and  critical 

18.  8t«i«maML  '."^^  °/  ^  ''^"'^  immigra- 
Dwuuu>««i.  ^^jj         ^  ^  \snt:\  into 

Canaan.*  According  to  him,  it  is  the  Rachel-tribes 
which  have  the  first  right  to  be  called  sons  <A  Jacobs 
Th^  arose  throng  the  fiision  of  the  '  genuine  Israel- 
itish '  tribe  Jacob,  and  the  Aramaic  tribe  Rachel  The 
Jacob-tribe  thus  lost  its  independoit  existence,  and  by 
d^rees  the  tribal  name  Jacob  gave  way  to  the  tiew 
name  Joseph.  The  name  Jacob  itself,  however,  did 
not  disappear.  The  fects  of  the  ori^  of  the  Joseph- 
tribe  led  to  the  traditional  statement  that  Joseph  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  Steuemagel,  however, 
also  seeks  to  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Jacob-tribe,  whidi  was  led  out  cS  ^Qrp*  Moses,  and 
dwelt  in  the  eastern  steppe-country  to  the  S.  of  Canaan, 
by  Sinai,  where  the  tribe  allied  itself  to  the  Horite  dan 
Bilhan  (  =  Biihah},  but,  together  with  other  tribes,  was 
driven  further  by  the  Edomites,  who  had  formed  a 

>  GVri9  143/;  'Leaund  Rabel,*  Z^TWl  ii.-iis;  'Wo 
enstanden  die  geneal^iacben  Sagen  flber  den  Ursprung  der 
HebrSer'f  ZATU^\  347.350;  'Entstehung  des  Volkes  Israel,' 
AkaJ.  ReJett,  97-131. 

a  ZA  TW\  113.  In  CtVl  147,  bowerer,  Stade  camions  us 
against  looking  to  the  genealogical  legend  for  any  disdosures 
as  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  immigration  into  Canaan.  For 
a  criticism  of  Stade's  view  on  the  combination  of  two  systema, 
one  representing  then  aa  wives  of  Jacob,  and  the  other  aa  sodb, 
see  Steuemagel,  Die  Eimmmmd.  gXi  Robertson,  Emi^  XaSgiMt 
0/ Itratl,  499^ 

■  Du  EiimamferunrJtr  ItrmtStiteMtnStOmmt  in  fCmmMH 
(igoi).  For  criiicisnu  of  this  able  work  see  Gunkel,  Gen  A, 
■S5;  J.  C  Hatthea,  'Isiaela  nedereetting  in  Kanaan,'  Th.T 
Mixjjr.  [igoaj, 
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kingdom  to  the  N.  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (Gen. 
Mai);  this  the  legend  describea  as  Jacob's  fli^t  from 
Esau  From  Mesopotamia,  where  the  fusion  with 
'  Rachel '  took  place,  the  mixed  tribe  now  called 
*  Josq>h '  was  pu^ied  bf  Aranuean  tribes  (under  Assyrian 
pressure)  souOiwanL  On  the  N.  border  of  GOead  the 
Aramaeans  made  a  temporary  halt,  while  the  Jaoob- 
Rachel  tribe  occupied  N.  Gilead.  Not  improbabljr,  the 
boundary  between  them  was  fixed  by  a  compact  near 
the  Yarmuk.  '  If  this  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  not 
only  that  the  migration  of  Jacob  should  receive  a  place 
in  general  bistoiy,  but  also  that  it  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  fourteenth  century '  (p.  60).  The  story  in  Gen. 
82»i-3i  tells  of  the  dud  between  Jacob  and  the  god  of 
the  conquered  N.  Gileadites.  '  Israel '  means  '  El  ( = 
Yahwi)  fig^iis,''  for  Jacob;  it  became  a  war-cry 
and,  later  on,  the  name  of  the  people.  The  sequd  is 
related,  according  to  Steuemagel,  in  two  forms — in  the 
facob-itoiy  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Attacks  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  (probably)  forced  the  Jacob-Radtd  tribe 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  to  the  S.  of  the  point  where  the 
Yarmuk  enters  it.  The  tribe  goes  to  Sbechem,  where 
it  acquires  land  by  payment  (a  reminiscence  of  ancieut 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  Shechemites).  The  narrative 
in  Gen.  85  briongs  to  a  later  time  when,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  Kachd-tribe  to  the  S., 
the  Benjamin  tribe  made  itself  independent  The 
Jacob-Rachel  tribe  now  disappears ;  in  future  the  two 
tribes,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  appear  in  its  place.  In 
the  l^endary  style,  thu  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
soon  after  the  arrival  at  Bethel,  and  the  founding  of  a 
sanctuary  there,  Benjamin  was  bom,  and  Rachel  died. 
As  to  the  Leah-Zilpah  tribes,  Steuernagel's  view  is  that 
they  reached  Canaan  before  the  Jacob-Racbd  tribe,  and 
came  into  connection  with  that  tribe  in  Canaan,  on 
irtilcb  account  legend  represented  Leah  as  the  wife  who 
was  foisted  upon  Jacob. 

All  these  theories  are  ably  defended.    The  least  satis- 
bctory  is  the  third,  precisely  because  it  is  the  most 
14.  CriUalam  'l^^^^-  aims   at  the  fullest 

Uta^S^  historical  results.  Almost  everything 
In  tite  patriardial  oairatives  turns  out 
to  be  a  tyiMcal  or  anticipative  lustory  oS  the  settlemeot 
of  the  tribes  in  Canaan.  Unfortunately  Sleuernacd, 
under  the  presence  of  theory,  has  here  and  there  to 
alter  the  traditional  statements.  The  tradition  states 
that  Jacob  married  Leah  and  Rachel  at  the  same  time, 
and  afterwards  Bilbah  and  Zilpah,  and  that  the  place 
was  in  Mesopotamia.  This  critic,  however,  alters  the 
order  of  the  marriages  and  the  places,  and  represents 
that  the  Bilhah  tribe  joined  Jacob  in  the  S.  of  Canaan, 
and  the  Rachel  tribe  in  Mesopotamia ;  Leah  and  Zilpah 
however  only  Joined  after  the  immigrution.*  This  is 
one  great  drawback.  Another  is  that  Steuemagel  treats 
his  tradiUonal  material  very  undiscriminatingly,  the  con< 
nectioos  between  the  legends  being  made  as  much  use 
(rf  as  the  legends  themselves.  Fn*  instaitce,  the  order 
of  the  events  related  in  Jacob's  progress  through 
Canaan  surely  does  not  rest  on  early  tradition  ;  thne 
is  no  real  traditional  authority  for  placing  the  founda- 
tion of  Bethel  before  the  death  of  Rachel  at  Ephrath. 
Nor  does  Steuemagel  allow  for  the  probability  that  the 
historical  circumstances  of  the  regal  period  have  found 
a  reflection  in  the  patriarchal  legend,  and  throughout 
he  shows  a  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  earliest 
tradition  whi(^  is  not  justified  by  Uw  experience  of 
historical  critics  elsewhere. 

But  even  Wellhausen's  and  Stade's  theories  cannot 
ather  of  them  be  accepted  without  important  modifi- 

1  Another  expIaTwiioo  of '  IstmI  '  is  offered  elsewhere  (p.  6a). 
But  both  '  £1  fights '  and  '  man  of  Rachel '  must  be  tncoTrect, 
7N  in  names  of  the  type  Smv*  doei  not  meiin  '  God,'  and  no 
sound  analocy  can  be  offered  for  nich  &  tribal  luune  as  W|  vk, 
out  of  which  Steuemagel  (u  an  alternative  theory)  doubtfully 

'  On  SteuemaKel's  view  (p.  47)  of  the  traditional  represenia- 
tioo  of  the  Leah-Zilpah  tribes,  see  Zti:.PAH,  coL  5418,  n.  a. 
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cations,  and  it  remains  for  future  investigators  to  use 
the  works  of  the  three  eminent  critics  mentioned  rather 
as  mines  of  suggestions  than  as  records  of  results.  Two 
things  seem  to  be  required  in  order  that  we  may  take 
a  goniine  step  forward,  (i)  We  must  criticise  the 
Hebrew  text  more  keenly  and  with  more  adequate 
methods,  and  (a)  we  must  look  out  for  further  help  from 
archaeologjcal  research.  Many  perhaps  will  shake  their 
heads  at  the  first  of  these  requirements.  But  without  a 
more  thorough  investigation  <^  the  text  we  shall  not  be 
in  a  position  to  use  arditetdogical  discoveries  aright 
when  we  get  them.  Steuemagel  for  i»«*«*y»  refers 
(113/  ;  cp  ASHER,  (  i)  to  W.  Max  Mailer's  statement 
{As.  u.  Bur.  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Seti  1. 

and  Rameses  IL  a  land  of  Asem  or  As{s)aru  is  often 
mentioned  as  occupjring  W.  Galilee.  It  is  true,  he 
declines  to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  this,  thou^,  if  the 
land  of  Asem  were  named  after  the  tribe  of  Asher,  it 
would  fit  in  with  lus  view,  independently  obtained,  that 
the  Jacob-Rachel  tribe  was  forced  by  die  Atamaean 
migration  into  N.  Gilead  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C 
Others,  however,  are  less  cautious.  Paton  {Syria  and 
Pal.  136)  tells  us  that  '  in  an  inscription  of  Sety  we 
meet  for  the  first  time  'A-sa-ru  (Asher),  a  Canaanite  or 
Amorite  tribe  that  subsequently  was  adopted  into  the 
Hebrew  oonfedenu^,  and  was  '^■■■■''■^  as  a  scm  of 
Jacob  by  his  concuUoe  Zilpah.'  H<MnmeI  too  \AHT 
328,  337)  thinks  that  the  ^grptian  notices  can  be 
utilised  for  the  hisUxy  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  All  this 
is  precarious  until  the  Hebrew  texts  have  been  more 
thorou^ly  explored.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that 
Hommel  (as  wdl  as  the  present  writer)  has  made  a 
beginning  In  examining  those  OT  passages  which  may 
have  a  botring  on  the  origin  <£.  the  tribe  kA  Asher ;  bat 
here  as  ebewbere  nothing  short  of  a  cMnidete  mmy  of 
&e  InUical  texts  (such  as  is  begun  in  portions  of  the 
present  wm-k  and  vrill  be  continued  and  completed  in 
Critica  Biblua)  will  enable  us  to  give  a  fiurly  satisfit^niy 
solution  even     this  comparatively  small  problem. 

Very  much  more  importance  is  attached  hy  Stener- 
nagel  to  the  references  to  people  called  the  ^at^  in  the 
Tdl  d-Amama  letters  (cp  Asheb,  z,  |  j  ;  Hkbkx  ; 
Hbbbkw  Lancuaob,  I  I ;  ISRAU.,  8  3).  These 
^abiri  are  identified  Steuemagel  with  the  Isradites, 
or  at  least  with  the  Leah-tribe;  This  too  fits  in  with  lus 
chronological  theory  ;  he  infers  from  it  that  the  iitfph 
was  occupied  by  the  Leah-tribe  about  1400  B.C.,  and 
that  the  extension  of  this  tribe  over  the  central  highlands 
of  Ephraim  took  place  towards  1385.  Now  in  tiadf 
this  elating  of  the  conquest  of  central  Canaan  is  plausible 
enough  ;  it  approximates  to  that  given  more  vaguely  by 
^\lnckler  in  i895>  ((7/114).  It  must,  however,  be 
stated  that  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  the 
names  in  the  early  Hebrew  traditions,  and  such  tri(to 
are  constantly  played  us  by  the  ancient  narrators  who 
use  the  same  name  in  different  senses  that  lor  the 
present  all  audi  theories  can  only  be  put  forward  with 
great  reserve. 

It  may  be  stated  in  eondusion  that  this  is  the  reaara 
why  we  have  made  no  use  in  this  article  of  the  references 
IB.  f^iiiMiiwi  *°  Israelitish  tribes  in  the  song 

Deborah.  Negatively,  previous  critics 
have  dcNie  much  for  the  text  5f  thb  song — i.e.,  ihey 
have  pdnted  out  many  cormptions  as  probable.  Bat 
very  little  of  a  satisfactory  character  has  been  done  for 
the  oorreciion  of  the  text ;  the  old  methods  have  once 
more  proved  their  inadequacy.  Here  as  elaewhere  a 
fresh  start  in  criticism  must  be  made  t^'  the  appUcaInn 
of  a  broader  text-critical  method. 

We  are  also  precluded  from  taking  up  any  paction 

1  For  WlncUer's  latest  Matemeni  of  hb  view  on  tha  HaUri 

[ifqg],  6)  may  prodoce  an  impression  that  Wiadder  identifies  the 
^■.biri  with  the  Imelitcs.  This,  however,  cf  comae  b  not  ibe 
CMC.  Winckkr  •xpcasdy  goUds  Unndf a^iut  b^ng  suppiaed 
to  mean  thai  the  (MkUaraiobe  liniited  to  'iMwdiwh'^  tribes 
or  dans. 
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as  to  the  guestHm,  what  traces  (i^iart  from  any  in  the 
]actA>  legead)  the  narrative  books  contaio  of  changes  io 
the  dwelling-fdaces  of  the  minting  Israditish  tribes. 
A  number  of  such  traces  are  pointed  out  by  SteuemageL 
Asher,  for  instance,  according  to  this  critic  (p.  30),  may 
onoe  have  dwelt  on  what  was  afterwards  the  border- 
region  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Issachar  and 
Z^nitnn  (p.  la),  dwelt  anciently  in  the  central  hig^iland 
country  (ML  Ephraim).  Dinah,  Simeon,  and  Levi 
(p.  14  /.)  were  once  settled  near  Shechem  in  Mt. 
Ephraim.  (Steuernagel  might  plausibly  have  referred, 
in  proof  of  Simeon's  having  belonged  to  N.  Israel,  to 
a  Cb.159;  see,  however,  Crit.  Bit.  on  IS.97-IO4}. 
Reuben  (p.  15}  once  had  his  home  NE.  of  Judab,  la 
what  was  afterwards  Benjamite  territory.  All  these 
problems,  however,  assume  a  fresh  aspect  as  the  result 
of  a  continuous  text-critical  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
texts.  To  enter,  at  this  point,  on  a  piecemeal  examina- 
tion of  selected  passages  would  require  too  great  an 
extension  of  this  article,  and  the  a>nclustoas  would  not 
bave  the  best  diance  of  making  a  due  impression  aa  the 
reader. 

The  specul  articles  in  this  wtN^  on  the  tribes,  on  the  tribal 
'  mothcff ,'  and  on  Jacob,  thould  be  consulted.  The  conclttuons, 
mnetimes  tcntauve,  majr  not  always  be  in  hannony,  but  in  the 
present  unsettled  condition  erf  the  subject  this  could  not  be 
otherwise.  The  present  writer  is  reaponuble  Tor  the  view  that 
the  first  war  of  Israel  was  for  the  possesMon  of  the  Negeb,  and 
that  much  in  the  OT  which  has  been  suppoMd  to  refer  to 
districts  of  Canaan  proper  really  refers  to  the  '  Holy  Land  of 
the  Inaelites '— the  N^b,  or  N.  Aiabian  border  land.  For  a 
foil  critical  monograph  on  the  tribes  of  Israel  tee  *  Die  Israeli* 
lisdien  Stflnme,'^  B.  Luther,  ZA  SI  i-7«  [igat] ;  cp  also 
Bennett's  artide  'Tribes' in  ILudnga' i)^  vol.  iv. 

T.  K.  a,  n  1-8  it-is ;  a  B.G.,  S9/ 
TOIBUVAL  (KpiTHpiON  :  i  Cor.  694  RV°v. ; 
same  word  also  in  Tas.  36,  EV  'judgment  seat,'  and  in  Ex.  216, 
Judg.  ft  to  [not  Sa],  Sua.  49  [Theod.,  not  ;  in  i  K.  7  7  for 
Bffk^  anllSU/ and  fa  Dsn.  7 10  at  for  ^  4  >pjo-.t  0sr  in 
n  96X  ^  GovsaKHBirr,  |  tC,  I^w  ado  JtnncB,  I  %ff. 

TBIBiraES,  KUTABT  («iAi&pvoi)i  Rev.  19 18, 
RV»r-   SeeARHTCehiliaich'f,  fio. 
TSIBU'i'K.   See  Taxation,  and  cp  Solomon,  |  6. 

TBIPOUB  (TpiTIO\lC  [VA]).  It  was  at  the  haven 
at  TripoUs  {ro0  xarA  l^IiroXiv  Xi^iwt)  that  Demetrius 
I. ,  son  of  Sdettciu,  mustered  the  '  mi^y  host '  and 
'fleet'  of  which  we  read  in  a  Mace.  14 Cp 
Maccabees,  §  5.  As  its  name  indicates  (see  Phcenicia, 
§  ai,  coL  3759),  Tripolis  was  divided  into  three  quarters 
(separated  by  walls) ;  it  had  been  founded  (not  earlier 
probably  than  700  B.C}  by  Aradians,  Tyrians,  and 
Zidooiana,  and  in  Persian  times  Zidoo,  Tyre,  and  Aradus 
held  a  fetkral  council  in  it  From  197  &c:  onwards  it 
belonged  to  the  Seleuddee ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
period  it  fell  under  usurpers  or '  tyrants, '  and  was  plagued 
by  robber  tribes  from  whom  it  was  delivered  by  Pompey 
in  64  (see  Phcenicia,  9  aa,  col.  3763'4). 

The  modem  Tripoli  or  TarSbulus,  on  the  river  I^adisfaa  or 
Abu  'All,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  maritime  {thun  covered  with 
orchards  and  domiiwted  by  a  castle  overhanging  a  gorge  of  the 
river,  some  psrts  of  which  are,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the 
cruaadets.  The  port  (el  Mini)  is  about  s  m,  distant,  on  a 
somII  pei^nsulB  (see  Puohicia,  mapX 

TBIUMPH.  Twice  the  Roman  *  triumph '  is  referred 
to  figuratively,  and  if  the  general  meaning  in  one  passage 
(C(d.  2t3)  is  plain,  in  the  other  (3  Cor.  214}  it  is  1^  no 
means  plain.  God,  we  are  ttdd  in  CoL  Lt. ,  '  triumphed 
over*  the  *agft\a  opposed  to  Christ  in  the  henceforth 
annulled  bond  of  ordinances  wluch  had  been  directly 
hostile  to  men,  and  so  had  justified  those  angels  (who  had 
in  &ct  promulgated  those  ordinances?)  in  their  oppo«- 
tion.    The  words  are — ireKSvadfttwos  rit  ipx^i  ml 

aAnbt  iw  nAr^,  which  the  RV  renders,  '  having  put  off 
fn»ii  himself  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  he  made 
■  abow  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  tbem  in  it.' 
In  3  Cor.  Lc. ,  however,  the  rendering  is  disputed.  The 
words  are — W  Oey  *V  ird'Twv  Spw^iptAom 
V<i>  ^      S^wTy  nix  rfp  ^/(V       ywiirm  a&n& 
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tpartpovvTi  S('  igJMo  iv  wovrl  riirtfi,  which  the  RY 
renders,  '  but  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  leadeth 
us  in  tritimph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  through 
us  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  in  every  place,'  whilst 
the  AV  gives  to  tf^w/i^ctiom  the  sense  '  causetb  (us) 
to  triumph,'  in  spte  of  the  &ct  that  the  causative 
sense  does  not  appear  elsewhere.  But,  unless  we 
desert  the  paths  of  natural  exq^esis,  how  eait  God  be 
said  to  lead  Paul  and  his  companions  in  triumph? 
Does  not  St'  iifu^  in  the  following  clause  prove  that 
Paul  himself  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
triumphal  procession  ?  Another  point  has  to  be 
mentioned.  J.  C.  M.  Laurmt  has  pointed  out  that 
w.  i9_^  do  not  help  our  cwnprebosion  of  the  context ; 
according  to  him,  they  are  a  marginal  note  (t^  Paul 
himself)  on  the  statement  in  I16.  'The  subject  of 
iyromifta'  {v.  11)  and  the  nominative  (tf  ij/t&t  {v.  14)  are 
I  the  same  man,  the  apostle.  The  verb  Bpiofifieiorn  is 
excellently  accounted  fw  by  the  aUroO  which  precedes 
in  V.  II.'  It  is  over  Satan  that  Paul  '  triompfas.'  The 
reference  to  a  *  sweet  odour'  irtiich  follows  harmonises 
with  the  figure  of  the  '  triumph. '  For  during  a 
triumph,  sweet  spices  were  burnt ;  as  Plutarch 
i^mU.)  says,  the  streets  were  Bu/uafidnM'  rK-^peis. 
Paul's  preaching  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  is  as  penetrating, 
as  all-pervading,  as  the  smell  of  inceue.  It  was  a 
brave  sight — that  of  a  Roman  triumph — and  worthy  to 
be  chosen  by  sudi  an  enthuuast  for  Ovist  and  his  victory 
as  Paul.  '  Rome  was  en  fiu,  the  streets  gay  with  gar- 
lands, the  temples  open.'  Tbe  procession,  it  is  true, 
presented  reminders  that  the  Christian  principle  was  not 
yet  supreme.  The  best  part  was  the  end,  when  'on 
reaching  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Ci^HtoI,  the  general 
placed  the  laurel  branch  (in  later  times  a  palm  brandi) 
on  the  lap  of  the  image  of  the  god,  and  thus  offered  the 
thank-offerings '  (see  EB,  art  '  Triumph '). 

TBOAS  (TptpiC.  Ti.  WH,  Acts  168  n  2O5  2  Cor. 
2n/  a  Tim.  413). 

The  All!  name  of  the  town  was  Alexandria  Troas  CAA((a»4pc(a 
4  TpMtt,  Strabo,  581 ;   Ptol.  v.  S  4 :  liv.  86  41.    The  order 

4  TpvJw  *AA«(^i4p«M  u  found  m  Palyb.6111). 
X*  VMIW.  One  or  other  part  of  the  full  form  was  very 

commonly  used  to  designate  the  place  (Alexandroa 
in  Soabo,  590  tt  fat*. ;  cp  Pi^b.  5  7*.  Troas  alone  in  NT, 
and  Pliny,  ^JV.Sij, />Mf««  Troaiy^  Troas  is  simply  an  ad- 
jective, which  disuncuitbes  the  'Tngaa  Alexandria  mm  the 
many  other  towns  called  after  the  great  conqueror.  Ap- 
parently the  simple  4  Tp^r^  is  itot  used  iiy  Greek  writers 
before  the  NT  period,  as  leading  to  amUgniw.  For  \  Tpmii 
is  the  correct  Greek  equivalent  fiw  'iheTrmd^— the  regMO 
between  Mt.  Ida  and  the  Hellespont,  which  was  the  centre  of 
the  Trojan  power  in  Homeric  tiwlitioiL  Tbe  '  ^oad '  (as  the 
word  is  adopted  in  English)  was  spoken  of  by  the  Grms  as 
4  tpv^  from  the  time  at  least  of  Herodotus  (ji  tsaX  In  a  Cor. 
2 19  «U  riMt  Tpmit»  might  iherefve,  so  &r  as  form  goes,  mean 
'to  tbe  TrtMd  ;  but  or  course  the  word  Alexandria  nuat  be 
supplied  to  limit  the  ^nue  to  the  city  in  question— iuiless  we 
are  prepared  here  to  insist  that  Paul  really  meant  the  Troad 
and  did  not  confine  his  visit  to  tbe  Tnwd  Alexandria. 

Alexandria  Troas  (mod.  BM-StamHi)  was  an  im- 
portant town  and  harbour  on  tbe  coast  of  Malta 
.  Hlatarw  (Myaia)  or  NW.  A»a  Minor,  opponte 
'"•wy-  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Tenedos ;  it  was  half-way  between  Sigeium  and  Cape 
Lectum  (which  cape  was  rounded  by  the  ship  in  passing 
fi-om  Troas  to  Assos,  ActsSOis).  Alexandria  was  built 
by  Antigonus,  who  gathered  to  it  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  small  townships — Scepas,  Cebren,  Nean- 
dr^,  Larisa,  Kolonai,  Hamaxitca,  and  Cluysa  (Strabo. 
604;  cp  593  597).  The  town  was  first  named  Antigonia 
Troas,  after  its  foimder ;  but  subsequently  Lyumachus 
changed  this  to  Alexandria  Troas  (Strabo,  593  ;  Pliny, 
HN^zz.  '  Troas,  Antigonia  dicta,  nunc  Alexattdria, 
oolonia  Roniana').    The  importance  of  the  city  is  seen 

1  Many  varieties  are  found — 1)  thi*  ' KXttrnxtptmir  w£U(  fa 
Polyb.  31 IO/7  In  an  inscription  at  Delphi  (Ditten.  SylLO,  a68 
IF  Michel,  Rteiuil,  655I  we  have  Tawt  'AA«{a>^f«c  followed 
almost  immediately  by  AXtfmfipnn  ijc  rat  Tpuaiof.  la  Stntbo, 
134.  we  find 'AAf£Mpci>  1^  Tm^Xm,  Just  as  ui  Pans.  a.  IS4  we 
have  'AluitMfmm  4  «■>  rg  TfifUL 
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from  the  fact  that,  io  the  negotiatkMU  of  Antiochua  the 
Great  with  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
the  Sjriui  king  offered  to  surrender  '  the  terrltwies  <k 
Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  as  vrell  as  Alexandria  Troas, 
which  were  the  original  cause  of  the  war '  (Polyb.  21 13) ; 
its  extensive  nuns,  which  for  long  have  served  as 
a  quarry,  bear  testimony  to  its  importance  and 
prosperity.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiodius  the 

Great,  Troas  fiell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and 
experienced  many  benefits  from  them.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  (Sirabo,  593 ; 
cp  Plin.  I/Af,  Lc. ).  It  dated  frtmi  the  time  of  Augusttis ; 
hence  the  coins  bear  the  Latin  inscription  col.  troad.  ; 
COL.  ALEX.  TRO.  ;  or  COL.  AUG.  TKO. ,  from  which  we 
may  infer  the  name  'Colonia  Alexandria  Augusta 
Troas.' '  Julius  Caesar  was  credited  with  a  design  of 
removing  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world  to  this  place 
(Suet.  Jut.  79),  and  perhaps  Horace  {Od,  111.857}  hints 
at  the  same  design  on  the  part  of  Augustus  (cp  also 
what  is  said  of  Constantine  before  he  fixed  upon  the 
site  of  Constantinople,  Zosim.  2  30;  Zonar.  IS  3). 
Augustus,  Hadrian,  and  Herodes  Atticus  contributnl 
to  the  beautification  of  the  city.  Herodes  Atticus  built 
the  aqueduct  of  which  remains  can  still  be  seen,  and 
the  balhs  were  also  probably  his  gift  (see  on  the  baths 
Koldew^,  in  Athtn.  MitOi.  9^/.). 

Through  Troas  in  Roman  times  ran  the  coast  road 
w^iicb  encircled  the  peninsula,  and  thus  there  was  direct 
-  — —      and  easy  communication  with  the  interior 
raftjMiMa.  ^  Adramyttium.    From  Adra- 

iHMflim.  nyTTlUM(?.v.)aroadranNE.toCyiicus 
on  the  Propontis,  and  thence  towards  the  Kthynian 
frontier ;  a  rood  also  ran  southwards  to  Peigamos. 
The  Conner  of  these  roads  may  well  have  been  in  the 
main  that  followed  by  Paul  when  he  found  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  into  Bithynia  (Acts  I67 /. } ;  but  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  record  here  reduces  us  to  conjectures  which 
gain  but  little  strength  from  the  latw  traditions  (see 
Ramsay,  CKurchV^,  488,  Expos. ,  Oct  1888.  p.  a64 ; 
AjHil  1^4,  p.  39s).  SimiUrly.  when  Paul  was  obliged 
to  retire  fi-oni  Ephesus  (AcU20i)  to  Troas  {a  Cor.  2»), 
he  may  have  gone  either  by  sea,  or  by  the  coast  road 
which  led  through  Adramyttium  (more  probably  the 
coast  road,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  depanuie  from 
Ephesus  are  taken  into  account).  The  importance  of 
TVoas  in  the  itineraries  of  the  time  in  this  region  is 
shown  by  the  references  in  a  Cor.  2  is  and  Acts  20  5 — 
^ps  pauing  in  either  direction  were  certain  to  put  in 
at  Troas. 

In  order  to  dear  up  all  smbiEuity,  perhaps  reference  should 
here  be  uuule  to  a  neighbouring  town  which  alio  bore  the  name 
of  Troy,  If  ovum  Ilium,  which  is  ijuite  diitinct  fmm  Alexandria 
Troas.  Novum  Ilium  (Grk.  Ilion)  claimed  to  occupy  the 
veritable  lite  of  Horaer'B  Troy,  and  all  antiquity  allowed  thi<i 
claim  (cj)  Herod.  7  43  ;  Stnho,  594  ;  Diod.  18  4 ;  Xen.  Htll. 
i.  1 4)  until  it  was  disputed  by  Demetrius  of  Sccdks  followed  by 
StniDO ;  the  discovoies  of  Schliemann  have  setUed  the  question 
in  the  affirmative.  In  Alexander's  time  the  ute  was  a  mere 
fortifiid  post  only  occasiotuUy  occuinul ;  but  be  designed  the 
icstofBtian  of  the  town — a  restoration  finally  effected  by 
Lysiinachiis.  Haraig  been  destroyed  by  Fimbria  in  85  b.c.,  the 
town  was  once  more  restored  by  Sulla  <A[q>ian,  Miikr,  53)  as 
afitvoutcd  city  exempt  from  tnbute  (Pliny,  Hef^yi,  cp  Tac 
AtM^  IS  5B(  'ut  Ilienscs  omni  publico  munere  solverentur,'  in 
53  A.D.).  This  gcnerouty  on  tlM  part  of  the  Romans  was  due 
to  their  fond  befief  that  the  city  was  the  ori^nal  birthplace  of 
tWr  race:  intrinsically  the  town  was  of  no  impMtaiice  at  all 
(cn  Tac  Anm.  A  55)  and  in  this  reqioct  was  a  great  contrast  to 
Alaxaadria  Troas.  w.  J.  W. 

TBOOTUJUM  (tpupyMion.  ActsSOis  [Tit], 
«4iere,  for  ttapcBaAomcn  eic  c&mon.  th  Ae 
eX0M€NH  hABomcn  €10  miAhton  [WH],  the  TR 
has  ^&p6B&^0A^€N  eic  camon  k&i  mcin&ntcc  sn- 

TpWry^^lW  TH  eXOMCNH  K.  T.  \.  [For  TptOrY^AlOJ 
there  is  the  variant  TpurY^^lu-  ^bich  is  apparently  to 
be  [n^erred:  see  WH  2  App.  98  n.]).  Acts20i5  AV, 
RV^-  (see  end). 

1  In  the  time  of  CancalU  the  coins  bear  the  additional 
epithets  '  Atu«lia  Antoniniana.'  See  Head,  HiaU  Numim.  470. 
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The  island  of  Samos  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  channel  now  calkdttte  Little  Bogha^^  formed  by  the 
ovo'lapiNng  of  its  eastern  promontcn-y  Poseidium  (Cape 
Colanna)  with  the  western  spur  of  Mt,  Mycale  which 
was  called  Trogylium'  (now  Cape  Santa  Maria).  Tbe 
channel  is  about  one  mile  wide  (Strabo,  636,  iviniroi  Si 
Zo/Uf  [sc.  Mvk6Xii  t6  6poi]  xal  rout  rpl»  aMp> 
iwiKean  rrp  Tpayi^ov  KiiKovfiiwiit  6.Kpa,%  baon  irra- 
ordJiior  ropOfJti').  Strabo  {i-c.}  also  explains  thai 
Trogylium  is  a  spur  {Ixpa  rpirovt),  of  Mt.  Mycale  and 
that  facing  it  tliere  was  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
Pliny  {//A/ 637)  names  three  'insulse  Trogilise,' viz., 
Psilon,  Argennon,  and  Sandalion.  The  anchorage  of 
Trogylium  must  have  been  well-known  to  sailors,  for 
Strabo  uses  it  as  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the 
distance  of  cape  Sunium  in  Attica  (1600  slades  to  tbe 
W. ,  iitd.  \  the  two  points  lie  fnactically  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude).  According  to  the  maps,  there  is  an 
anchorage.a  little  to  the  east  of  the  point,  called  Sl 
Paul's  Port  (sec  Adm.  Charts,  1530  and  155s). 

Paul  sailed  through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  close  of  his  third  misdcmary  tour.  After 
leaving  the  Utitude  of  Chios  the  ship  ran  straight  across 
to  the  eastern  point  of  Samos  (iraptpdAo/tew  in  v.  15  need 
not  imply  stoppage  at  or  off  tbe  harbour  of  Samos 
which  lies  4  w  5  m.  distant  to  the  west  of  TlrogyUmn : 
cp  Thuc.  833).  The  night  was  spent  in  the  anchorage 
of  Trogylium,  and  Miletus  was  entered  in  tbe  m«ning 
(see  MiLETL'S).  It  is  certain  that  there  must  have  inter- 
vened a  night  between  Chios  and  Miletus,  and  this  can 
have  been  spent  only  at  Samos  or  at  TVogylinm.  The 
omission  of  the  reference  to  lYogylmm  by  the  great 
MSS  may  be  due  to  the  idea  that  «a^/}(tXa^  eli  £ifim 
implied  a  stoppage  during  the  hours  of  darkness  at  that 
port ;  this  idea  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  the  variant  iaripf  for  Mp^  in  v.  15.  for  by 
implying  that  the  passage  to,  or  arrival  at,  Samos  was 
postponed  to  a  somewhat  late  hour,  it  made  tbe  further 
progress  that  same  ni^t  to  Trillium  Impossible. 
The  western  text  tmdoubtedly  here  preserves  a  true 
reading,  and  the  rrference  to  Trogylium  should  be 
retained  (omitted,  except  in  margin,  by  RV  :  '  touched 
at  Samos  ;  and  [RV^-  many  andent  authorities  inset, 
' '  having  tarried  at  Trogyllium  "]  the  day  after  we  came  to 
Miletus.'   See  Miletus.  §  a.  w.  j.  w. 

TBOOF.   The  words  so  rendered  are : 
I.  11,  gttJ,  Gen.  SO  II  Is.  0S II ;  see  FoatVNB,  Cad,  |  i- 
9.  -irii,  ^Af&f,  3  K.  633,  etc.,  'band'  (Aba  fievrijwMi,  01. 
mipsraO-    See  Akmv,  i  3. 
3.  miH,  'iguddSA,  a  S.235,  RV  'band'.    See  above. 

4-  iVri,  ^j:r(Li,  9S.3811  Ps.fi8ii[iol.  SeeBDB. 

5.  rnh,  'froA,  Job  8 19,  RV  Caxavak  ^.v.).  See  abo 
Trade,  (  88    /»  col.  s>95-tr' 

6.  3^  f^M,  Is.  31 7  RV.   Cp  Chakiot,  |  1. 

^OFHIKUB  (tpo(|>(MOC  [Ti.  WH]).  an  Epbesian 
disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  in  Greece  during  his  third  mtsoonary  journey, 
and  along  with  Tychicus  preceded  the  apostle  to  Trcas, 
where  be  was  joined  by  Paul  and  his  party  on  their  way 
to  Syria.  Trophimns  was,  apparently,  a  Gentile,  and  a 
mistaken  im^^ession  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple  proper  by  Paul  led  to  the  uproar  which  resulted 
in  Paul's  being  taken  into  custody  and  tiltimately  trans- 
ferred to  Csesarea  and  Rome  (Acta  2O4  21 19).  Tbe 
alhiuon  to  Trophimus  in  a  Thn.  4so  ('Trophimns  I 
left  at  Miletus  sick ')  is  one  of  several  wbich  have  made 
it  necessary  to  postulate  certain  jounu^  of  Paul  of 
which  the  NT  contains  no  direct  record,  if  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  to  be  maintained. 

1  The  Great  Boghai  is  on  the  W.  of  Samos,  sepaiadng  that 
island  from  Icaria,  and  varies  from  3  to  8  m-  in  width ;  this  is 
the  rassage  generally  used  by  modem  vessels  of  any  size 

STrogyllion  is  the  form  used  by  Ptot-fia:  Strabo  calls  it 

iVfJfdiatSjtpmi  Plin. //Af  630  ealbitTntpSii.  Cf  Stefk. 
ys.  S.V.  Tfuyikai.   Trogylii  in  the  Latin  Weaiem  text. 
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Hie  name  of  Ttt^imus  doso  the  liMsof '  theaeventy' bjrtiw 
I^udo-Dorotbeiu  tad  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  which  lUte  thU  Im 
Miffered  nuityidom  at  Rome  along  with  the  apostle. 

TEUMPET.    I.  n5'  C&MlirS.  Le».2834. 

etc.   See  HoRM,  Music,  I  sd. 

».  yft^,  Bfkdr  (f,e.,  'raia't  born*;  Ar.  tmdfir,  cp  Egypt. 
MwAir,  As*.  £fj[»^«rw,  '  irild  goat '  and  deriv.  ofjMH,  belowX 
Juc^.  7 16,  etc,  Mpan't^  (raStroAirt^iir,  7  ao).    Sm  HusiCi  1 5<*- 

3.  -Cfiin,  •'mltn,  iutfOfir,  MatSfrdk,  viliani^,  I  Ch.  14«4 
>  Ch.  e  la  7«  U 14  SO  art-    See  Music,  |  s'* 

See  Music,  f  s  a  and  cp  Jubilkb. 

5.  IaEwk.714  HT  hai  ^pK^  tjr^Ttndeied  tn  £V  'they 

have  blows  the  tnirapet '  (0  mAw£»t>  Uv]  ^tUwiw) ;  pun. 
/diM',  however,  occuis  n6where  ehe  in  ue  Mme  of  tnimpet. 
Conull,  therefore,  followed  bv  Tov,  propo—  to  read  jnpt)  ippn> 
'blaaet  nni.'  See  Music,  5^,  end. 

6.  <l^l^  t*niih,  Nu.  39 1,  etc.,  see  Tkumpet>blowinc. 

TKTTKPBT-BLOWXHa,  DAT  OF  (li^nn  DV. 
EV  '  day  of  Mowing  of  [AV  insert  '  the "]  trumpets ' ; 
H/wepA  CHM&ci&C  ;  ^it^  elangoris  et  tutarum:  Na 
29i).  or,  Memobial  or  ('n  tn^I ;  mnhmocynon 
C&ATTirrMN;  numeriaU  claitgeHtibus  tuhis:  Lev. 
28a4).  AcoMdiaK  to  Lev.  SSm  P  Nu.  29  i  P,,  the  fir^ 
tlay  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  '  a  dajr  of  sotemn 
rest '  on  which  '  no  servile  work '  was  to  be  done,  a  holy 
convocation,  a  day,  or  memorial,  of  fni'dk.  See 
further  JuuiLEB,  §  i,  New  Mooh,  New  Yeak.  Yeas 
§  8  (oear  end),  and,  on  the  shape  of  Uie  ritual  trumpets. 
Music,  §  5  (cp  fig.  10). 

The  word  trra'dk  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  jovful 
sliouttng(Job8ai  £cclus.89i5  [Heb.}  i  S.45  EzraSiiij  Nn. 
333IX  sometimes  in  that  of  the  battlc.shoat  or  alarm  of  war 
(Am.Ii4  Jer.4ig  403  Jash.65  ao).  Nu.816  speaks  in  this 
connection  of  'the  trumpets  for  the  alarm '  Ciynnn n)*nan)- 
Xbat  i^ri^AM  in  the  pMsayis  cited  means  'tnm^'t-bloinnir 
(»  Nti.lDio  P&I76  89i6  [19])  fellows  from  the  law  vduca 
oqohed  thattnunpMs  wen  to  beUownateacliiMnr  oiOMi. 

TBUra   Hw  Heb.  np^,  (^/pM.  'to  be 

Ann'),  requires  to  be  rendered  differently  according  to 

,  snd       context ;  the  EV,  someUmes  so  need- 

tessly  addicted  to  a  variety  of  rendering, 

UK.  Mmu.  ^  needlessly  consistent  in  its 

adherence  to  the  rendering  '  truth.'  As  a  general  rule, 
'&ithfulness,'  'tiustvrorthiness,'  'permanence'  'sure- 
sess,'  'siDceri^t'  an  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  right 
renderii^  (rf  'AuM  as  'truth';  indeed,  where  'tmeih  is 
spoken  of  as  a  divine  attritHite,  we  may  constantly 
substitute  '  faithfulness "  for  the  '  truth '  of  EV.  In  the 
NT  a  different  group  of  renderings  is  called  for.  The 
NT  was  not  written,  nor  were  the  discourses  on  which, 
nltimatdy,  portions  of  it  are  based,*  spoken  in  biUical 
Hdirew ;  it  is  a  Gredc  book,  though  with  more  or  leas 
Semitic  cohmring.  Besides  this,  the  rdigion  which  its 
writers  support  was  a  struggling  religion ;  its  writers 
are  conscious  of  antagonism  to  other  forms  of  rdigion 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sense  or  senses  in 
which  they  use  the  word  dX^ffeta.  A  complete  examina- 
tion of  passages  containing  the  word  '  truth '  in  the  EV 
is  impossiUe. 

A  few  may,  however,  be  referred  to,  and  alterttadve,  even  if 
inadequate,  imderings  may  usefully  be  snraested. 

Gen.  n  10,  '  I  am  too  small  for  all  the  lovingkindnesses  and 
for  all  the  fiuthfblneaa '  etc. ;  Ex.  18  ai,  '  truitworthy  men ' ;  Dt. 
S34,  'a  God  cf  fatthfulneu '  (so  R  V) ;  1  K.S4  a  K.  20  3,  'walk 
■n  sincerity'^  3K.SO19,  'peace  and  permanence';  Ps.3Ss, 
'  Direct  me  with  thyjaithfu  Iness' [personified] ;  Ps.  SI  5, 'faith- 
fbl  God ' ;  Pi.  SI  &  'Thou  desirest  imcerity ' ;  Ps.  SS  to,  'Loving- 
kindness  and  biuifulness  are  met  together '  (similarty  always, 
for  'mercy  and  truth');  Ps.  110 143,  'Thy  law  is  sureness  (itselO'; 
Is.  433,  'l»e  shall  dec]  rare  the  law  faithfully ' ;  Jer.  6  3,  '  Are  not 
tlune  eyes  upon  sincerity  T ' 

Both  in  OT  and  in  NT  the  duty  of  truth-speaking  is 
ni^ed,  and  the  Psalter  shows  how  deeply  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets  had  penetrated  Jewish  minds.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  Judidsm  and  Zoroastrianism 
manifest  their  inward  efllnity.    The  substitution  of 

1  cp  I>sln>aa's  lenuk,  ZUr  ^(vfr/tfM,  ij^iotX  16  (top). 


■  faithfulness '  for  '  truth '  in  no  d^rae  obscures  this ; 
and  of  course  there  are  passages  enough  in  whit^ 
'  truth '  is  the  only  possible  rendfring  c4  'imeth  (e.g.  Ps. 
1&>  Prov.87  1217192333  Dan.813}.  In  £>an.8i>  the 
'  truth '  spoken  of  is  apparently  the  religion  of  Yahw& 
No  complete  parallel  to  this  occius  in  the  NT,  because 
'the  truth  of  the  gospel'  (Gal.  25  14)  is  not  bound  up 
with  an  elaborate  cultus,  but  is  simply  life  in  Christ. 
Certainly  this  life  is  impossible  without  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will  There  is  a  lawgiver  who  bids 
us  repent  and  believe,  in  order  that  we  may  have  life 
in  Christ.  Consequently  we  have  the  singular  phrases, 
<  those  who  disobey  the  truth '  (nilr  .  .  .  dmtfs&in 
dXijtfeff,  Rom. 28)  and  'those  who  do  not  obey  the 
gospel '  (rott  m4  ^iraxoiJaiMn  r^f  rdayyvXIy,  a  Tliess.  1 B). 

The  difficulty  in  grasping  the  sense  to  be  assigned  to 
i^i/StM.  is  greatest  in  the  Johannine  gospel  and  epistles. 
_  J.  J  This  and  the  connected  forms  occur 
^  not  less  than  eighty  times  in  this 
literature;  The  writer's  individiudity  is  very  manifest 
in  this ;  he  is  almost  like  a  Zcvoastrian  in  his  intense 
love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  falsehood.  ■  The  father  of 
the  liar  is  the  devil  in  whom  there  is  no  tmth,'  be  says 
(Jn.844).^  And  in  the  address  of  a  letter  to  friends  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  say  '  whom  I  love  truthfully ' 
{tv  ikKifitli^,  a  Jn,  i).  This  hatred  of  shams  sti^rests  ^e 
peculiar  form  of  bis  theology  or  Christolt^.  Christ  is 
4  iMfiwa.  {Jn.l4«);  he  U  fuU  of  AX4«eia*(Jn.li4). 
How  riiall  we  rentier  dXl)0«ia?  As  Jn.l46shows,  it  is 
one  aspect  of  jto^i '  li'^ '  (ux^  as  its  comUnation  with  AMi, 
'way,'  in  that  passage  and  with  x^^'  'liberality,' in  Jn. 
1 14  shows,  it  is  something  which  God  in  and  through 
Christ  generously  communicates  to  man.  It  is  thcrdbre 
not  a  bimdle  of  intellectual  truths  ;  it  is  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature ;  it  is  real  as  opposed  to  seeming  existence. 
6>AfiKiA  then  is  strictly  'reiUity,'  and  'follof  grace  and 
truth '  means  *  full  of  sd  f-comimmicatin  g  divine  life ' ; 
or,  in  plainer  English,  'full  of  a  gift  of  real  life.'* 
Certunty  this  can  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  some 
inward  affinity  to  it,  to  those  at  least  who  are  htmgry 
for  '  the  bread  of  life '  (Jn.  635).  Sttch  persons  are  '  (if 
the  truth, '  /k  dXijtfefu  ( Jn.  I837 ;  cp  roC  6ttA  8  47} ; 
it  is  th«r  destinyto  become  free ;  the  '  truth,*  manifested 
in  the  Son,  can  make  them  tree,  make  them  '  sons  of 
God'  (Jn.83a36  lis,  cp  Rom.  891).  The  wwk  of  Jesus 
is  to  '  bear  witness  of  the  truth'  (Jn.  1837) ;  and  when 
he  '  goes  away  to  the  Father '  he  will  a^  the  Father  to 
send  a  nevor-foiling  representative  of  himself,  '  the  spirit 
of  truth' rin'et>/uiTQtdXi|tfdat(JiLl4i7).  This's[^t' 
also  bears  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  ^  HMfltM  (tmth 
itself),  t  Jn.56.  Still  the  bet  remains  that  it  is  'be 
that  has  the  Son'  that  'has  life'  (i  Jn.5i3},  and  the 
Son  {i.e.,  the  Christ),  even  when  he  has  'gone  away,* 
'  comes '  to  the  disciples,  indeed  to  each  individtial  dis- 
ciple (Jn.  14  iB  ai).  The  spirit  of  dX^ta,  therefore,  by 
abiding  in  the  disciples,  enables  them  to  '  behold '  him 
(tfcwpcFre,  Jn.  I419)  in  a  degree  in  which  this  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  And  through  this  supreme 
visiM),  th^  win  malte  ever  fresh  progress  in  *  life  *  and 
in  '  reality '  (Jn.  14 19). 

To  return  to  this  iMfieva.  or  'reality.'  It  has 
primarily  to  do  with  moral  life ;  it  is  not  en  idea  to  be 
thought,  but  a  deed  to  be  done  (Jn.  639,  ri  ifr/w  to0 
'the  work  which  God  wills';  Jn-Sai  i  Jn.  IC 
TotcZv  T^v  HMfittoM).  Its  opposite,  when  so  regarded, 
ig  'to  {KVAise  HI,'  or  'to  mlk  in  darkness,*  for  the 
writer  lus  almost  a  Zoroastrian's  km  of  the  symbol  of 
Light  (see  Light).  Ku  'reality '•extends  from  the 
tncral  to  the  inteUectoal  sphere.   There  is  but  one 

I  Lachmann's  conjecture  iTtti.  Gr.  i,  Pixf.  p.  vii)  (c  iU- 
if>«{>tec  should  probably  be  accepted  ;  'Whoever  tpeaks 
a  lie  ^eaks  of  that  which  is  his  owiu  lor  his  father  also  is  ■ 
liar.'  The  verse-now  becomes  intelligibk.  It  bekmn probably 
to  the  editor,  who  rightly  explains  vf .  41,  44  (cp  v.  siX 

S  The  Kml  in  iJUt*.  is  the  MUMXMk^t^mm.  So,  in 

Jn.4a4f  wntojum  mI  aMiMf  auam  'in  the  nirit,  with 
TMKty.^ 
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<Li^t'  (Jn.  I4).  tuid  ia  beanng  wiUMU  of  this  'Light' 
the  '  s^iit  of  nali^'  U  inseniibly  led  to  the  dis- 
closura  oi  gnat  InteUectnal  truth*.  '  H«  shall  touzh 
you  all  things '  ( Jn.  1 4  >6),  '  shall  guide  you  in  the  whole 
truth'  (Jq.  1613),  the  truth  of  the  primeval  Reason 
(X^TOt),  and  also  the  truth  of  things  that  are  to  come 
{Jn.  1(^16 13) — in  accordance  with  the  longing  of  the 
jnimitive  age  for  an  apocalypse  ot  the  winding-up  of 
the  world.  There  is  one  other  writing  in  which  dXi)0«a, 
real  as  Of^wied  to  merely  speculative  troth,  it  specially 
prominent — the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Certainly 
iXijOfia  is  still  somewhat  restricted  in  its  application. 
The  full  scope  '  real  troth '  is  so  wide  that  it 
needed  another  name— ^o^^,  'wisdom,'  or  yrwvit, 
'knowledge.'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  madom,  laid  the  wise  man  of  old  ;  this  fear  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Christian  teacher  is  iX^ua.  To  it 
Sucauriiint,  'righteousness,'  and  dfftinit,  'pieiy,'  are 
ascribed  (Eph.4a4);  and  the  fruit  of  ri^teousness  is 
'in  righteousness  and  reality'  (Ephfiq).  'The  word 
of  real  truth '  (rdv  X^or  AXrifftlat)  is  the  '  Gospel  of 
your  salvation'  (E|riuli3;  cp  3  Tim.  215).  Hence 
disciples  are  '  taught  in  Christ,  even  as  real  troth  is  m 
Jesus'  (Eph.4ti).  Naturally,  truth-speaking  ii  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  such  disciples  {Epb.  4*5),  but  only  as 
one  expression  of  that  'troth'  or  'reality'  vrtiich  is  the 
first  part  of  their  'panoply'  (£1^1,614).  InEidL4i5 
iXiffftitwiy  iyirji  (RV  'speaking  truth  [mg.  dealing 
truly]  in  love')  means  more  than  'speaking  truth 
charitably ' ;  it  is  both  speaking  and  pncttaing  that  real 
truth  which  ChrlU  embodied. 

The  use  of  the  adjectives  (dX^^,  dXi/Sa^)  ahouki 
•bo  be  studied.    Both  are  specially  frequent  in  the 
a.  AXiiftA.   Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistles.  Note 
AJlkJui*.  espooiaUy  Jn.  6ss.  'my  flesh  is  a  troe 
■'^**J*"  meat'  dXijftJf  im  fip&rts—i.e. .  'a  food 
which  really,  permanently  nourishes ' ; 
Jn.  I9  '  the  very  light'  ('  very'  as  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
'very  God'  =  tfeit  dXifAwif),  'the  troe  light'  ri  ^ 
tA  AXi)0v6r;  Jn.  I61  'the  vine  rightly  so-called,'  4 
A^tAm  if  AX^aHj ;  Jn.  173  '  the  only,  veritable  God,' 
rip  lihivr  ^rfiu^im  6tim.     Trench*  comporee  Plato, 
Tim.  35a,  WXa^ot  jrrwf  iXifiw^t  wbrrm,  'an  ocean 
worthy  of  the  name.'    But  Hebrew  has  similar  phrases, 
1^  '•T^,  ilShi  'tmetk,   'a  r«al  God'  (3  Ch.  IS3) ; 
ti^M  DTi^i  /Ann  'twutht  'true,  unfeigned  hospitality,' 
r9i;      vyn,  kised  M  'iituth,  '  true,  unfeigned  charity ' 
(quoted  in  Jastrow,  Diet.  79}.    dXi^vAt  is  also  frequent 
in  Revelation,  but,  except  in  87,  always  with  the 
meaning  '  trustworthy. ' 

The  use  of  dXn^t»6f  (EV  'true')  in  Jn.  I9  493  15. 
etc.  Heb.  8s  (cp  9  Jer.  2ai  Shfia^^n^  py)  is  very 
duracteristic  of  the  writers'  belief  in  heavenly  patterns 
of  earthly  thingi.  Wyctiffb  has  the  fine  phnses  'a 
verey  light.'  '  a  verrei  vyne,'  '  the  verrei  tabemade' ; 
but  ui  Jn.  4s3  'trewe  worshippers.' 

On  tbt  JohanniiM  nit  of  iXijttm  (rtaKtjr)  (ce  H.  Holtcnuuin, 
jrr  7Xw£S37«;  W«ndt  iPU  LOut  fuu,%Ko  ff\  sives  tlie 
term  periiapi  too  proninently  an  ethical  aenae  {'  ricfateoiu  % 
Fnither,  on  the  prewppoBtlions  of  the  Johannine  tenn.  lee 
Hahnuin,  op.  eit.  %  374/  t.  K.  C. 

TETPBEVA.  or  rather,  as  in  RV  Tryplunia 

(TPY<i>&tN&).  and  TijlfllOMl  (TPY<t>(*>Cii)-  'who  labour 
in  the  Lord,'  are  saluted  in  Rom,  16 la.  They  appear 
to  have  been  deacopessea.  and  not  improbably  were 
sisten. 

Tin  nam*  Trypbon  is  net  with  b  Csrian  inscripdom  (cp 
C/GSMnsS39),  and  ■nong  the  BKiniimenta  of  the  impenal 
boascbakl  in  ua  first  century;  Tmbsna  apMats  hi  the 
uociypbal  Aett  Paml  mmd  Tkte&i  as  the  win  of  Polemo 
Inngofdida.  Gntidinddt  hai  ihimm  that  then  nally  was  a 
qnataofdiBtiiame,ofHaiirMBniBn<ffi8ja;  the  was  rapudiated 
Iw  her  huKband  Prienio  II.  ef  Ci\\&  about  40  A.D.  Sb« 
ulerward*  lived  under  the  emperor  CUudliu  in  Roman  territofy 
at  Antiocb  in  Fiiidia  (see  Lipsiiu,  Apokr.  Ap.-G*KK  S  464- 

t  JAw  Ttti.  SymtMjmu,  31. 
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TUBAL 

TBTFEON*  (tpy<I>wn  [AKV]  ;  cp  tpv^WN. 
Waddington.  na  ayzi  and  perhaps  pETtS  the  nante  of 
a  Rabbi  upm  a  Hbi  inscr.  quoted  by  Euting,  SBA  W 
i6th  July,  1885,  no.  47),  of  Apamea,  foroierly  an  ad- 
herent ol  Alexander  Balas,  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
affection prevailing  among  the  troops  of  Demetiuus  IL 
to  obtain  the  person  of  ANTtoCHUS  {q.v.  4),  the  young 
son  of  Balas,  whom  he  used  as  a  puppet  to  gratify 
his  persona]  ambitions.  Supported  by  the  loklien  of 
Demetrius.  Tryphon  was  enabled  to  defeat  his  rival  and 
win  over  Antioch  (i  Mace  llag  The  aUegiaiioe 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Maccabcean  party  was  gained 
{w.  $Tff. ),  and  his  position  became  gradually  stronger. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  throw  over  Antiocbus ;  Iwt 
fearing  lest  the  power  of  the  Maccabees  might  be 
inimicid  to  his  interesto,  he  found  It  necessary  to  march 
against  Jonathan.  TlMy  met  at  Bethshan.  and.  by  a 
stratagem.  Jonathan  was  captured.  Taking  hb  prisoner 
with  him  Ttyphon  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  but  was 
intercepted  at  Adida  by  Sunon,  Jonathan's  brother. 
Tryphon  pretended  that  the  detention  was  due  to  the 
non-payment  of  revenues,  and  thus  obtained  a  ransom 
for  his  prisoner,  whom,  however,  he  failed  to  hand 
over ;  and,  at  last,  irritated  by  two  futile  attempts  to 
reach  Jerusalem,  slew  Jonathan  at  Bascama  (143  &cs.; 
181-03);  see  Jonathan.  Tryphon's  next  step  was  to 
setae  the  throne,^  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  Simon 
and  Demetrius  11.  forming  an  alliance  against  their 
common  enemy  (1831^}.  When  Dem^rius  was  a 
prisoner  in  Posia  his  younger  brother  (Antiochus 
Sidetea)  continued  the  struggle,  and  Tryphon  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Dora,  and  thence  by  SDCcesnrc  stages  to 
Pttriemais.  Orthosia.  and  finally  to  Apamea.  irttere  aAer 
a  iMief  reign  of  three  years  he  perished  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  79).    See  SelsucidjK,  %  14. 

TUBAL  (S^ta?^^:  eoBcA.  once  [A  Ezek.S9i] 
eoBcp ;  once  [Erek.  27>3]  h  CYMn«^C&  [B],  t& 
c[YA*inANT&  [A;  see  also  Q^-  Ezek.  8236  S8»]; 
Thubal)  and  Mbshbch  ;  Sam.  fCnO,  'pHO ; 

MOCOX  [in  E«ek.  27 13.  T&  TTipAxeiNONTA];  MoiOck). 
We  sl^  first  of  all  collect  the  exe^ical  data  presented 
in  MT,  and  state  the  current  theory  based  upon  these 
data ;  we  shall  then  endeavour  to  put  the  qaestioo  in 
a  new  critical  light  As  the  text  stands.  Tubal  and 
Tnhal—  '^^''^^^  always  mentioned  together 
iu^^^j"  except  in  Is.  8619  (but  see  9).  where 
llDtnuT  Tuhal  and  Javau  are  mentioned  t<^[ether 
as  distant  nadons,  and  in  Ps.  I2O5,  where,  strangely 
enough,  '  Meshech'  {fi  ifuucpim^ii)  is  U  to  '  Kedar,'  the 
second  in  order  of  the  sons  tk  Ishmael,  and  in  z  Ch.  1 17 
(om.  6")  where  Meshech  is  introduced  as  last  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Shem.  In  Etdc.  27 13  Tubal  and 
Meshech  appear  as  supplying  Tyre  with  slaves  and 
vessels  of  brass.  In  82a6  they  are  among  the  nations 
which  have  gone  down  to  Shfidl — i.e.,  have  suffered 
some  great  reverse.  In  883/.  (neaox  [BQ],  fuvoK 
[A  V.  3])  89i  (am«X  [BJ)  they  ore  mentknwd  as  under 
the  ruiie  of  Gog.  Since  Bodiart  they  have  been 
usually  identified  with  the  Moschi  (/lirxoi)  and  Tibareni 
{rtftaprfnol)  who  are  named  together  by  Herodotus 
(894  77).  In  the  Ass.  inscripiions  (see  Sduader. 
KATI^Zaf.,  KGFissff-'.  Del..  Par.  950 f.; 
Winckkr.  GBA  173)  their  territory  is  extended  faitber 
S.  than  in  Herodotoa,  the  TabaH  up  to  CUicia. 
and  the  MuSd  NE.  of  the  Tabali.  According  to 
Gelxer  and  Schrader,  a  part  of  the  Tabali,  together 
with  the  Mi^i,  had  been  driven  N.  by  the  Gimimd 
(the  Kififtiptoi ;  see  Gomer)  to  the  seats  where  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  A£ur-bani-pal's  in- 
scriptions report  that  the  trUmte  of  Tahal  consisted 
entirely  of  •  great  horses.'  Cp  HoKSE,  g  3  (Tahal  was 
ckjse  to  Cilida). 

1  TUb  name  (whicb  nwans  Mtmmrk/jyM  ^van  to  IXodotti% 
for  that  wai  hb  real  name,  after  his  Tictorjr  over  Demetrius  II. 

>  Whether  he  mlly  liew  die  young  kiiut  at  this  Jtmctore  (tt 
tHaoCiUgObimcMtaia;  wet  CmmX  BiHt,  md  Ut. 
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It  so  happens,  however,  that  all  the  passages  in 
wbidi  Tubal  and  Mesbech  are  mentioned  are  among 
those  which  labour  under  a  strong 


suspicion  of  having  been  manipulated 


8.  AV. 

ArmMan  Tobalt  editors,  who  approached  the  already 
corrupt  texts  with  most  inaccnrate  preconceived  ofanions. 
In  the  true  text  of  Is.  96t9  the  nations  referred  to  are 
probably  those  which  bci^ered  on  S.  Palestine,  viz., 
Ashhor  (Geshur),  Zarephath.  Jerahmeel,  Cusham, 
Tat»I,  Jaman ;  the  names  are  used  conventionally, 
and  drawn  from  earlier  sources.  '  Cusham '  cor- 
responds with  the  fUMTox  means  the  N. 
Arabian  Cush  (see  Cush,  a).  '  Tubal,'  as  '  T^ibol- 
kain '  (where  -kain  [see  Tubal-cain]  is  equivalent  to 
■  Kei^tas')the  name  of  a  sod  of  Lamech(  =  Jerahmeel), 
so^eits,  is  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic ;  we  meet  with  it  in 
I  K.  I63X  under  the  di^^uise  of  l^jniiK  (see  Psophet, 
S  7,  col.  3S63,  n.  x),  and  in  Is.  76  under  that  of 
Tabeal  [y.v.],  and  there  is  an  echo  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  Bethuel.  in  the  place-name  Bethul  (Josh. 
194).  also  in  Tob  {land  of),  and  in  the  personal  names 
TeBALIAH,  TOBIEL,  TOBIJAH. 

Ps.  19)5  has  been  very  much  ffliHtndentoad ;  but  aoae  of  the 
critical  oommentaton  affects  to  auppaae  that  the  explanatum 
wbidt  be  gives  it  qdte  ntislactory.    The  reference  to  N. 


below,  tn  Saek.  87 13  the ri^t reading  iiapprosiniately  'Jaman 
fortanun= Jenil>iiicen,TuUd,  andCuiham.  Their  merchandise 
IS,  besides  '  veneh  of  btass  (or,  bronze),'  not  'human  persons,' 
but  ivory  (read  on'sn-ni,  cp  i  K.  lOnX  In  Eiek.  8Sa6'Tubal' 

and  '  Cusham '  (so  nad)  are  beyond  doubt  N.  Arabian  peoples ; 
'  Assbur'  and  'Elam,'  or  rather  Ashhur  and  Jerahmeel,  precede, 
'Bdom'  and  'the  Zidonians,'  or  rather  'Edom'  and  'the 
Misrites '  follow.  In  88  9  88 1  Cos  is  the  representative  of  the 
collectiva  N.  Arabian  power— the  'Zephoiuie'  of  JodSao; 
'  Tubal '  and  '  Cusham '  are  again  required. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  end  the  Chronicler's  repre. 
sentation  of  Meshech  as  a  son  of  Shem  in  i  Ch. 
I17  {pMffox)-  In  Gen.  IO33  MT  gives  Mash  (?.f.). 
Critics  (e.^.,  Kittel,  Benzinger)  agree  in  rejecting  the 
Chronider's  reading.  In  truth  'JiIesheiA'  is  wrong, 
but  not  more  wrong  than  'Medwdi'  in  v.  5.  The 
rigfat  reading  in  both  passages  is  '  Cusham. '  The 
same  names  occur  in  Gen.  10  from  which  the  Chronicler 
borrows  more  than  once.  The  signiScance  attached  by 
critics  to  the  Table  of  Nations  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  real  worth.    See  Crii.  Bib.  T.  K.  c. 

TUlBAIr^AIN  (P^  eoBeA[AEL];  Tubal- 

tain),  one  of  the  sons  of  Lamech  (Gen.  4aa)t.  See 
CAitOTBS,  I  xo,  where  the  view  is  taken  that  Ttabal-cain 
is  a  hanianised  god  (cp  Gunkel,  Gen,  48,  'vielleicht 
verklungene  Cotter '  ?),  and  the  text  is  emended  in 
accordance  with  Kautzsch  and  others,  omitting 
{Ufit=A  hammerer??)  and  inserting  -3^,  'father  of.' 
The  theory  of  a  N.  Arabian  Tubal  (see  Tubal,  §  a), 
however,  compels  us  to  recommend  another  view  in 
preference.  Tubal-cain  =  Tubal  of  Ii^ain — i.e.,  the 
Kenite  Tubal — is  the  eponym  of  a  N.  Arabian  people 
of  mercantile  habits,  who  teought '  ivory  and  vesels  of 
brass '  to  the  market  of  the  great  Mi^te  capital  (cp  Jer. 
15i3,  as  explained  imder  Zaphok).  That  the  home  of 
Tubal  is  in  N.  Arabia,  we  cannot  pause  here  to  show 
(see  TiTBAL,  §  a);  but  the  result  seetns  unassailable. 
The  mysterious  wwd  nf>  (MT  UfiJ)  can  now  be  ex- 
plained. Like  pp,  it  is  a  collective  term  for  a  N.  Arabian 
people — yis.,  the  Letushih,  mentioned  in  Gen.  25  3 
among  the  sons  of  Dedan,  between  the  Asshurim  ( = 
Ashhur  or  (^hur)  and  the  Leummim,  or  ratho"  the 
Jerahme'elim.  The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Lamech 
{i.e.,  Jerahmeel),  therefore,  is  possibly  Tubal  of  Kain 
and  Letesh  (to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  Tubal). 
The  alternative  !a,  not  any  <tf  the  renderings  mentioned 
by  Dillmann  and  Delitzsch,  but  a  still  more  searching 
criticism  (see  Crit.  Bib.). 
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wocds.  cal  would  maka  up  for  the  loai  of  wiikfa  analogy 
requires  m  to  supfdy.   Cp  Budd^  Vrfnek. 

  T.  K.  C 

TUBIENl  (toyBi&noyc  PH).  a  Mace  ISi?,  RV^ 
'  men  of  Tob  '  (^.v.). 

TT7HOUB8  (D«^),  i  &  S6  g  »  64/  »  >7  RV,  AV 

Emerods  (;.v.  ). 

TUNIC  occurs  only  in  Dan.  Sai  for  the  Aram.  tM2D 
(see  Breeches,  3),  and  in  Jn.  I933  RV°w  for  x*^*^' 
(EV  'coat');  but  'tunic'  admirably  suits  the  Heb. 
kuttineth,  nitu.  from  which,  indeed,  the  Lat.  tunica 
has  possibly  arisen  by  metathesis  through  the  medium 
of  the  Greek  xtTiIw  (cp  Phcxnicia,  §  7). 

The  Hebrew  kutiortelh  (of  uncertain  derivation  ;  but 
cp  probotdy  Ass.  kitimtt,  Unen,  cloth ;  see  Zehnpfund, 
1  Ordfaiarv  ^  53*).  commonly  rendered 

taSSe^^  '  '  "  short,  sleeveless  garment 
worn  next  the  body  and  held  tc^ether 
by  a  girdle  of  linen,  leather,  etc.  (Girdle,  3).  As 
a  garment  for  females  it  was  doubtless  longer,  and 
appears  to  have  answered  to  the  Hmlak  worn  by  men 
(in  Cant.  S3  it  is  ptU  off  at  ni|^t-time);  see  Mantis 
The  kuttSfuth  has  evidently  been  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  GIRDLE  (i),  and  in  Gen.  Sai  is  a 
simple  covering  made  of  skins.  In  later  times  it  was 
made  of  wool  or  flax,  but  would  naturally  vary  in 
fineness  according  to  the  wearer's  taste  and  means. 
Besides  being  a  priestly  garmnt  (see  beknir,  |  s),  the 
kullonelh  is  worn  also  men  of  distinction  as  an 
official  '  robe '  (Is.  22ai  EV).  A  distinctive  garment  of 
this  nature  is  implied  in  Joseph's  kttkSneth  passim, 
D'BB  nihs  (Gen.  37333  33},  which,  as  we  learn  from  a 
gloss  in  2  S.  13  iB,  was  worn  also  by  the  maiden 
daughters  of  a  king.  It  appears  to  have  been  eC  long 
garment  with  sleeves  (cp  RV"w-  Gen.  I.e.'), — thus  re- 
sembling the  Ionian  xtnir — and  was  perhaps  of 
Canaanite  origin,*  It  is  difiBcult  to  determine  frtmi  the 
monuments  whether  an  inner  garment  or  tunic  was 
worn  as  well  as  the  outer  robe  or  mantle.  On  the 
whole,  everything  paints  to  a  very  general  simplicity  in 
matters  of  dress.    See  further  Mantle,  g  i. 

Other  varieties  of  the  tunic  were  adopted  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Roman  period  (Dress,  %  4  end),  among  Uiem 
the  hdlak  (pq^n),  an  under-robe  reaching  to  the  heels. 
It  was  commonly  made  of  wo(d ;  but  linen  and  even 
papyrus  was  used. 

"nte Greek xinir'  (in  NT  'coot,'  ML  lOio  Acts939 
etc. ;  '  ganneots,'  Jude  93),  like  iutfSneth,  is  applied  to 
an  under-garmenl  and  thus  distinguished  itself  from 
IftAriw,  the  richer  outer  garment  (see  Mantle).  This 
forms  the  point  of  the  Lc^on  in  Mt  640 ;  it  is  other- 
wise in  Lk.  609,  where  the  transposition  (x(t.  'coat' 
following  liiar.  'dtdce')  indicates  the  order  in  wbidi 
the  garments  would  be  torn  off.  In  its  appearance  the 
Xi-Ti!>v  was  sometimes  a  short  woollen  shirt  without 
sleeves  (Dorian),  and  sometimes  a  long  linen  tunic 
reaching  to  the  feet  (Ionian);  see  Diet.  Class.  Ant., 
s.v.  'Tunica'. 

The  kuUbneth  was  worn  by  all  priests  (Ex.  298  40 14 
Lev.  813  lOs).'     It  was  made      fine  linen  and  is  de- 

tt.  PrUatlv  scribed  by  Josephus  (.^K/.  iii.  73)aa  aflne 
tanSnT^  ''"^  vestment  StrX^  fiwS6m  fivgotvi^ 
called  x^^V^'  from  xi$w  'linen.'  It 

1  Sleeves  appear  to  be  referred  to  also  tn  Is.  62 10  Eiek.  ij. 
Joseph's  'coal  of  many  colours'  ('pieces'  mg.)  is  highly  im- 
probable and  must  be  given  up,  althouEh  with  regret,  m  seems 
to  mean  (as  in  Aram-),  palm  (of  hand)  or  sole  (of  fooOl  *o  ^ 
(in  Sam.)  ytrwv  Kofawttft  [BA,  Aq.L  v.  irrpayaAairit  (L), 
X.  x"p>MTik  ESyin.l.  See  also  Nenle,  ZNTW 1900,  p.  169,  who 
suggests  the  meaning  '  seamless  coat,'  and  pmats  to  the  pualkl 
with  Jn.  19  33. 

^  In  0  it  regularly  renderx  T^f^,  but  also  "Uf  (thrice),  and 

(once  each)  ID  (see  Dxbss),  aad        (Hahti.b,  |  9  [6]). 

s  Plnr.  oTall  tbepricMlygannema,  EaaStg  Ndi.770  7*  EV 
'gaments' ;  cpxmMC  Mk.  14  63  EV  'dothea.' 
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reached  dowD  to  the  feet  {woi^p^)  and  fitted  close  to  the 

body,  and  had  sleeves  which  were  tied  fast  to  the  arms. 

The  garment  was  girt  to  the  breast  by  a  girdle  (cp 

Girdle.  5),  and  had  a  narrow  aperture  about  the  neck. 

Jose[^us  adds,  moreover,  that  it  was  called  lUurcaBAwip 

(var.  mauaiaMan.VL^).  The  high  priest's  ktUtitulk^  was, 

according  to  Josephos  {Ant  lU.  74).  the  same  as  that  of 

the  rest  of  the  priests ;  but  the  name  given  to  it  in  Ex.  28  4, 

Uthineth  toBif  (fim  nma.  '  broidered  coot,'  RV  '  coat 

of  chequer  work  ),  shows  that  some  particular  kind  of 

tunic  is  meant. 

Vafbitaiiawly  the  exact  ^gniJicatioo  of  f2Vti  *>  ttnctrtain. 

It  is  to  be  connected  doubtless  wteh  the  ntt3VD  of  i'**^ 
OB  tlw  one  band,  and  probably  with  the  manm^wmM  (^cavo) 

of  Jocepbiu  (/.c),  on  the  other.  The  root-mewunK  of  ti  sap- 
pooed  to  convey  the  idea  of  inimwining  (cp  Dr.  on  a  S.  I9),  in 
which  case  the  rtnopQ  would  be  MMne  kind  of  filicree-WM'k  for 
Jewels  (SM  Ouches,  and  cp  Embxoidkry,  |  3),  vdiilit  the  priestly 
larment  nifht  welt  repreaent  lome  woven  nnoent,  not 
DBceMvtly  tamlett,*  but  ornamented  and  adcMneo  wUh  vaiious 
patterns.  The  Tb^.  on  Ex.  98  4  tenden  micre  tflin?— that  is, 
perhaps,  a  garment  wovan  tote  pattenu,  but  tfiu  u  not  certain. 
In  Aacyrnn  rmmOfu  imeMBM  toniean'set  with  Jewels '  (see  DeL 
ftlt^B^nh  read  xir.  a»wn»w<>,«  lAfch  siiggttts  a 

fiMsIrd  or  mnsed  ptment.  Cp  Fxitfcxs. 

I.  A. — S.  A.  C. 

TUSBAV.  Instead  of  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
TolnmiiKNii  cloth-wrapper  with  which  the  word  turbao 
1  TarlaUM.  ^  associated,  it  will  be  convenient  under 
this  heading  to  deal  getkerally  with  head* 
coverings  of  all  luodi.  A  head-oovering  is  not  an 
indispemaUe  protection,  like  the  GntDLB  (q-v.)  for 
instance.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worn  in 
Europe  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the  monimients  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  clearly  prove  that  even  in  those 
countries,  too,  it  was  not  ia  habittial  use.  Not  un- 
frequently,  a  narrow  fillet  encircles  the  hoid  and  binds 
the  hair  close.  This  custom  is  widespread  among  both 
■ena,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  Assyria  and  adjacent 
countries,  ^u^iak's  Hebrew  prisoner  at  Kaniak  is 
thus  depicted.  Naturally  this  fillet  varied  in  material 
and  ornamentation,  and  a  good  example  of  the  elaborate 
nature  of  an  Assyrian  fillet  is  seen  in  Perrot-Chipiez 
{Ari  tH  Chald.,  etc.,  I105);  cp  CROWN,  DlADEM. 
Some  covering  like  the  modem  iefflyeh  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  use  among  the  Hetwews.  The 
k^yth  is  a  square  tv  oblong  piece  of  wool  or  nik. 
folded  triangtdarly  and  tied  by  a  cord,  'agU,  «4iicfa 
protects  not  only  the  head,  but  also  the  neck,  cheeks, 
and  throat.  Coverings  more  or  less  approximating 
to  this  are  seen  in  monuments  from  Assyria  \pp.  cit. 
2ia9,  fig.  63  ;  cp  WMM  As,  u.  Evr.  139),  and  were 
worn  in  F^Uestine  u.  £ur.  S94/.).  The  turban 
proper  was  perhaps  a  later  introduction  among  the 
Hdirews,  although  a  certain  variety  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  worn  at  an  early  time  the  nomad  inhabitants 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninstUa  (As.  u.  Eur.  138 / }. 

A  specifically  feminine  attlie,  coofined  Qt  would  seem)  to 
Paletltne,  is  the  lot^  eannent  wont  by  the  women  of  LachWi, 
It  covers  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  and  descends 
over  the  back  to  the  feet,  thus  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  ctatiical  /lamnuum. 

A  covering  of  the  nature  of  the  turban  is  no  doubt 
im|died  in  the  post-exilic  term  sSniph,  t^s^  (V^°  wind 
_  TT.i.-.—  in  a  coil,  cp  Is.  22  iB),  which  was  worn  by 
rr^^  iheiiob)eofbothsexes(Job29t4*<Iia(tem,' 
w™-      Rv»«.   'turban,-  Is.  3»3  'hoods.*  RV 
'  turbans,'  cp  Is.  023  '  diadem,'  and  Ecchis.  iHe  of 
Dat^d  [SuUif^]).  and  even  by  priests  (Zecb.  Ss  xUapit 

1  For  die 'tunics '(niins)  mentioned  between  the  'breeches' 
and  'robe'  in  Ecclus.  46Bf,  the  sing,  should  doubtless  be  read 

with  (TD^pqt. 

B  The  tni'U,  we  know,  w«*  seamless ;  cp  Hamtlk,  \  a 
The  meaning  (rf  "rtrri  nia  (Ex.  SI  lo^  etc),  too,  n  obscure  ; 

cp  col.  1137,  n.  I,  and  see  Baentsch,  ad  Uc. 

>  Cp  MffVfi^M  (AFL ;  iMttc,  B]  (or  the  *erb  j/g^f/  Ex.  8835 
(tnated  aa  a  plu,  conatr.),  and  tar  the  tiftng  of  S 18  (see 
Catn.,  and  NKmAca,  a  n.). 
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'  mitre,'  RV^- '  turban,'  '  diadem').*  A  nmilar alhtsioB 
is  found  in  Ezdc.  16 10  Vl'^n^J-  RV^-  *  I  bound 
thee  with  a  tire  tf  fine  linen,'  cp  Orelli,  Co..  etc.).' 
The  ^iOdllm  {ehyn^,  axoaia.,  £V  '  ropes ')  of  i  K.  2O31 
sometimes  taken  to  re|»esent  a  [nimitive  substitute  for 
a  fillet  for  the  hair  {so  Nowadc,  HA  lias,  Benzinger, 
HA  104),  may  be  taken  otherwise  to  express  the  sab- 
missiveness  of  the  men  referred  to.  Ah^  might  drag 
them  away  as  captives,  and  ihey  would  not  tesirt]* 
This  agrees  with  the  mention  of  sackcloth  girt  around 
their  loins,  as  a  sign  of  htmtiliation.  Of  the  particniar 
form  of  the  'd/Afr.  ifH,  of  i  K.  2O38  4it  RV  ('bead- 
band  ' )  we  are  ignnant ;  the  context,  however,  shows 
that  the  wearer  could  rover  his  face  irith  it,  io  iriiidi 
case  it  may  have  resemUed  the  k^^tyA  (cp  Ass.  afmru, 
apru,  covering,  bead-gear).^ 

A  bead-dress  of  some  daboiate  nature  and  of  Baby^ 
Ionian  wigin  is  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  28is  O^^na^  Ttrp 
□.^i^H^  (EV  'exceeding  in  dyed  attire'  RV^-  'dyed 

turbans ' ).  According  to  Delitssch  (Baer,  Euk.  p.  zii. ). 
Ubillm=P^  (uilu,  'turban,'  bat  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  substantiated. '  Another  head-dress  more 
ornate  than  the  ordinary  turban  is  the  piSr  }.  which 
may  have  tapered  to  a  point.  It  is  worn  by  people  of 
distinction,  male  (Ezdc  24 17  93,  EV  'tire')  and  female 
(Is.  830  AV  '  bonnet,'  RV  '  head-lire "),  by  priests  (Ex. 
S9i8  Ezek.  44 18,  AV  'bonnet,'  RV  'tire'),  and  by  the 
brid^Toom  (Is.  6I3  10).  see  Chaplet. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  find  in  the  fiir  the 
well-known  conical  bead-gear  worn  by  waniois,  kings 
and  gods  of  Assyria,  Bal^kNiia,  and  of  the  Hlttito?* 
At  all  events  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  particular 
covering  is  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  karUld,  thv^  of 
Dan.  8 91  (AV  'hat''  mg.  'turban,'  RV  'mantle') 
which,  from  its  shape,  signifies  in  later  Jewish-Aramaic 
and  Syriac  '  cock's  comb.'  The  (Sr.  Ven.  correctly 
renders  by  xv/^wta,  which  is  actually  likened  to  a 
cock's  comb  in  Arist  Av.  487.  The  RV  rendering 
'  mantle '  Klies  too  much  upon  the  doubtful  'f^jp  of 

I  Ch.  1597.'    In  the  same  passage  (Dan.  Sai)  'turban* 

1  With  fdMifk,  cp  the  high  «iest's  wdaJphttk  (Mitkk, 

I I  [3]),  and  cp  col.  3157,  nn.  a  and  3.  Ia  Jootti4  ^wve)  the 
fdmpt  and  mi'il  are  emblems  of  justice^  and  poaaibljr  typIQr 
the  nigh  priest. 

>  For  this  use  (tfriancp  £x.S99  Lev,  Bit,  and  perhaps  Ail 
head-bud  (Anfr.  s.  Au.  1 409  535/). 

*  Cp  the  representations  on  the  Assyrian  and  l^yptiaa 
monuments  where  captives  are  dragged  away  by  ropes  round 
thdr  necks. 

*  See  Barth,  Etymaigg.  Stud.  19.  The  Ass.  panlld  (Del. 
PrvL  54)  gready  increases  the  probalHlity  that  Iftl,  in  sfAe  ef 
the  ease  of  comiptloo  in  more  tfasn  one  way,  is  the  comet 
reading.  The  vocalisation,  however,  is  uncettun.  The  Ass. 
root  aparu,  'to  cover,  clothe,'  permits  us  to  assume  that  the 
garment  was  a  mantle  which  could  be  drawn  over  the  head  (see 
further,  note  on  W|h  below).   Targ.  J.  ITVDD '  cloak '  (cp  Syr. 

|{^^       may  come  from  a  different  root  or 

perli^)S(AJX=llS  in  MH  to  plait,  weavcB^&.itoT)k 

*  •Turban'  ia  traced  bade  to  Ar.,  Pent.,  and  Hind.  dmOmmd; 
it  is  the  same  word  as  'tulip,'  Ital.  IWIJ^mm  (prapL  a  tmlMnJilte 
flower).  Wth  this  <»  tha  sindles  lued  by  loienhaa  in  hk 
description  of  tba  htgn  priest's  mitie  (coL  3154^  |  A  If  (iMm 
can  be  proved  (it  is  not  dted  by  Del  HivB,  or  HtHS-AiaokX 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  becomes  dgnificant. 

*  [It  is  difficult  not  to  conjecture  that  ^tjB  is  really  the  Ass. 
«^nh  which  (cp  Jensen,  Komol.  loj,  n.  a)  is  a  synonym  atmfi 
the  royal  cap  (not  crown).  See  Creation-E^  T 11,  '  Let  him 
make  the  aprdti,  or  royal  caps,  to  shine.'  This  view  makes  it 
still  esMcr  to  accept  the  theory  that  ibk  in  t  K.  SO3B  41  is  the 
Am.  word  referred  to.  For  will  then  no  longer  be  isc^ied. 
— T.K.c]  See  Perrot-Chipiez,  Art  m  Ctutld.,  etc.ltoe;  Art 
in  Jwd,  3 17  If  5,  etc.,  and  for  the  view  that  mgS  is  a  crown  or 
tiara.  Hommd,  Stdarai,AiUri.  xj  (Munich,  1809). 

1  From  this  rendering  Fox  deduced  the  well-known  Quaker 
doctrine  prohitntingthe  removal  of  the  hat  even  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  ^Bevan,  27m.  )l 

'  A  hMa.coveiing  of  this  kind  may  have  developed  into  the 
RcNnan  pUttu  wbiw,  it  has  been  suKMstML  was  fiist  introdaced 
thion^  the  nediuai  of  Cstthag*^).  Scniader,  Rtmhmtf.  d. 
iMJagtmr.  AUtri.  455}l 
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occurs  in  the  RW-  for  ili^  (AV  'litMeii,*  RV  'timic'). 

This  rendering,  implying  an  identfficatkm  with  winunt, 
'  broad-brimmed  hat,'  is  extremely  improbable ;  see 
Bkeecres,  9.^ 

For  the  Mdce  of  complMencM  it  may  be  useful  to  note  (ft)  the 
pimitne  itiaw  hat  worn  by  Snaitic  Bedoains  (tee  WMM  Ai. 
w.  Bur.  eQs^  (fif  the  characteristic  Hittite  head-gear,  curioiuly 
resembling,  in  its  outliite,  the  modem  nlk  hat.  mthout  the 
brim  tbe  Hittite  hat  resembles  the  elaborate  crown  of  Marduk- 
idin-a!)i  (see  Perrot-Chipie^  Ari  im  Ckald.,  etc,  3  fig.  43X  a 
variety,  which,  mnnounted  Sy  a  knob,  recun  in  several  forms 
in  icpresentations  of  Assyrian  monarchs  (see  ofi.  cit.  1  fig.  93). 
Finally  if)  reference  ma^  be  made  to  tbe  use  of  feathers  in  head 
coverings.  The  Ethiopians  of  Tirbakah,  as  reimtented  upCKi 
slabs  in  the  Britiib  Museum,  wear  a  feather  in  front,  which  is 
held  in  poNtion  with  a  ribbon  or  band,  and  ASur-bani-pal's 
Arabians  are  adorned  with  a  peculiar  feathered  crown  wnich 
recurs  in  one  shape  or  another,  noi  only  in  S.  Arabia  (Hommel, 
Sttd^rab.Alteri.  d.  IVieiur  Hofmtacutiu,  la  ^ ;  Munich, 
iSgcd,  hut  also  in  Ararat  (Brit,  Has.!  and  Lyaa,  and  other 
regions  of  Western  Asia  Minor  (W.  M.  MQlIer,  At.  u.  Eur, 

S<ee  Cap,  Chaflst,  Cbown,  Diadem,  Helmet,  and,  for  the 
priestly  head-dresses,  Mitkb.  i,  a.— S.  A.  C. 

TUBPEHTINE  TREE  (rCpeMINOoc  [B]},  Ecclus. 

fi4l6  AV,  RV  TSREBINTa  (?.V.). 

TDBBET8  (nVB^P),  Cant.  44  RV-t.  EV  Armoury 
(?.».). 

TDBTIS         CanL  2»),  TDETU  DOTE.  See 

Dove. 

TUTOR  (eTTlTponoc)'  Gal-  Is.  RV  '  guardian ' ;  in 
ML  20B  Ul  Sat  EV  'steward.'   See  Steward. 

T7CHICU8  (tyxikoc  [Ti.  WH]),  one  of  the  com- 
panioQS  of  iW.  was  'of  Asia'  (Act3204)  and  seems  to 
have  jtnned  the  apostle  at  some  ptHnt  on  his  '  third ' 
missionary  jooniey,  preceded  him  from  Greece  to  Troas, 
and  accompanied  him  thence,  it  would  appear,  to 
Jemsalem  (Acts205).  He  is  mentioned  in  Eph.  S31 
and  Col.  I7  as  the  '  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister 
and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord '  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  tbe  Colossians  to 
their  respective  destinations,  a  Tim.  lia  represents 
him  as  having  been  sent  by  the  apostle  from  Rome  to 
Ephesus,  and  in  TiL  8iz  the  apostle  proposes  to  send 
other  Tychtcus  or  Artemas  to  Titus  in  Crete. 

In  the  lists  of  the  'seventy' in  Pseudo-DorMheus  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytns  he  is  twice  enumerated — once  as  bishop  of  Odo- 
phonia  and  once  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  work  of  the 
FMudoE^nphanias  on  the  twelve  ^mmIbs  he  u  reprCMnted  aa  a 
disdple  and  attendant  of  the  apostle  Andrew,  by  whom  he  is 
appointed  Ushop  of  Chalcedon. 

TTBAHVnS.  THE  SCHOOL  OF,  the  place  where 
Paul,  after  his  separatUMi  with  his  disdples  from  the 
synagt^ue  at  Efdwsus,  reastmed  tlaily  (Actsl9g:  Jtoif 
i^fi^fMi'  JhoXey^iMVOt  ip  rg  «xo^V  TvpirMv  [TLWH]). 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  this  Tyrannus  was — 
whether  himself  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher,  or  merely 
the  hirer  of  the  premises.  D,  Syr.,  p.  marg,  (see 
Acts,  g  17)  has  the  reading  T.  Toi&t,  dri  Apcu  rifimjt 
Im  IteKinp.   Cp  Ephesus,  §  4. 

TTEE  ("I'V,  T^V,  TYPOC.  Ass.  ?umi,  Egypt  Dara 
[As.  tt.  Eur.  185]),  the  most  famous  of  Phoenician  cities. 
,  Y  T..„  ^'^  history,  see  PHfENlciA;  cp 
ratomuiaa"'  Nebuchadrezzar.  Though  never 
"'™'""™  in  the  posseaslcm  of  the  Israelites,  Tyre 
is  mentioned  in  the  (kdimitation  of  the  territory  of 
Asher,  in  Jodi.  19a9,  as  the  'fenced  city  of  "^e' 
(ill~nt3D  f^-VH),  or  perhaps  rather  (following  0^,  tiat 
iry^i.  ITTJl)  '[the  fountain  ofj  the  fortress  of  Tyre,' 
the  landmark  referred  to  being  the  fountain,  not  the 
city,'  and  also  in  the   geographical  sketch  of  the 


0^ ;  see  S.  A.  Cook,  faint.  Phil 
1^  iHanl,  KHC,  DmiUtt,  33  (1901! 

>  It  is  very  poaaible,  however,  that 

  :-  1  I  ~       .        _r  _i_   :. 


3»  n  based  iqion  a  fast  of  places  in  tha  Negab  SmiloR> 
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operuioiis  of  Joab  at  the  census,  a  S.  24?  (tf*^  f^XtV' 
0  Po96ppaM  TiifWi'),  where,  however,  the  mention  <^ 
Tyre  as  on  the  mainland  must  be  due  either  to  a  late 
hand  or  to  corruption  of  the  text.^  From  the  present 
text  of  the  OT  it  would  appear  that  Tyre  and  Israel 
had  close  relations  In  the  time  of  Solomon  (i  K. 
6  7  9;  but  see  Solomon)  ;  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  Zentbbabel  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  S7  [0^  <7wptw 
=men  of  Tyre]  Neh.  IS16  [Q»ti*  om.]).  A  prophecy 
on  T3rre  fincb  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Is^ah  (Is.  23) ;  and 
another  in  that  of  AnK»  (Am.  Ig/,);  and  three  times  in 
our  Psalter  glances  are  taken  at  Tyre  (Ps.  45 la  [13]  8S7 
[8]  87  4).  Unfortunately  in  all  these  prophetic  and  poetic 
passages — not  excepting  Is.  23 — and  also  in  Joel  S  [4]4 
Zech.  9a/.,  the  reading  '  Tyre '  is  open  to  doubt  (cp 
MiZRAiM.  §  a  SiDON,  §  3).  Where  Tyre  is  oettainly 
referred  to  {i.e.,  in  Josh.,  and  Ezra-Neh.,  and  in  Ezdt. 
26-28,  as  redacted  by  the  editor?),  it  is  the  island-dty 
that  is  meant.  So  also  in  a  Mace  AiAffi  Mk.  S8  Mt. 
llai/.  (Lk.  1013/)  Mk.  784  (Mt.  16ai)  3t  AcU  12ao, 
passages  of  greu  interest,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
geographical  artide:^  Paketyrus  had  an  andent  name 
of  its  own,  which  Praiek  has  detected  in  the  name  U3u ; 
posnUy  the  Israelites  may  have  known  it  as  ^Ss  or 
^Osah  (se«  Hckah).  This  city  appears  to  have  been 
ruined  by  the  cnid  Aiur-bani-pal ;  all  the  buildings 
that  remained  were  demolished  by  Alexander,  when 
about  to  construct  the  mole  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  island  city,  t.  k.  c. 

The  modem  Tyre  (^ir)  lies  at  the  NW.  end  of  the 
former  island,  whidi  is  now,  owing  to  the  widenuig  of 
2  Later     AlezaiK^r's  mtAt  by  deposits  of  sand, 
<Mt|VnM  Mil    connected  with   the  mainland  hy  a 
maaauL  tongue  of  land  J  m.  broad.  The 

prewn  mt*.  g^^t^st  length  of  the  ancient  island, 
from  N.  to  S. ,  is  about  g  m.,  and  its  area  about 
143  acres — a  small  surface  for  so  important  a  town. 
The  researches  of  Renan  seem  to  have  ctnnpletely 
refuted  the  once  popular  idea  that  a  great  port  of  the 
original  island  has  disappeared  by  natural  convulsions, 
though  be  believes  that  the  remains  of  a  line  of  sub- 
merged  wall  at  the  S.  end  indicate  that  about  15  zcns 
more  were  once  redaimed  from  the  sea  and  have  been 
again  lost.  Confined  to  this  narrow  site— on  which, 
moreover,  place  was  found  for  the  great  temple  of 
Melkarth  with  its  courts,  and  fw  all  the  necessities  of  a 
vast  trade,  for  docks  and  warehouses,  and  for  the  great 
purple  factories  (see  Purple)  which  in  the  Roman  titne 
were  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and  made  the  town  an 
unpleasant  place  of  residence  (Strabo,  16  a  33;  Pliny,  &76) 
— Tyre  was  very  closdy  built ;  Strabo  tells  us  tl^t  the 
many-storied  houses  were  loftier  than  those  <tf  Rom& 
In  tbe  Roman  period  the  population  overflowed  its 
bounds  and  occupied  a  strip  of  tbe  opposite  mainland, 
including  the  andent  Pahetyrus.  Fliny  gives  to  the 
whole  city,  continental  and  insular,  a  compass  of  19 
R.  m. ;  but  this  account  must  be  received  with  caution. 
In  Strabo's  time  the  island  was  still  the  city,  and 
Palsetyrus  on  the  mainland  was  30  stadia  off,  whilst 
modem  research  indicates  an  extensive  line  of  suburbs 
rather  than  one  mainland  dty  that  can  be  definitdy 
identified  with  False tyrus.  The  topography  of  Tyre  is 
still  obscure  owing  to  the  paudty  of  I%oenician  remains. 
The  present  harbour  is  certainly  the  Sdonian  pot, 

LtBNATHXandthat  irWOisacoTruptioaof 'llK3(cpfBllowiiig 

noteX 

>  It  is  probable  (lec  Tamtih-Hodshi)  that  the  pressnt 
narrative  in  a  S.  St  is  an  exran^oa  of  an  eaiiier  namtive,  «hldi 

y resented  the  census  of  David  as  limited  to  the  fighting  men 
Mif^r  and  ^en^meel,  r^ions  which  David  had  recently 
brought  under  hu  sway  (9  S.  B 1,  and  cp  Moab,  |  14)-  "W^ID 
is  a  ctHTuption  of  fCB^i.r.,  probably,  the  capital  of  Miffnr  (cp 
MizRAiM,  i  ai). 

*  On  3  Mace.,  ilt.,  seeHsacvLas,  Jason,  b,  and  on  the  con- 
nectioD  of  Jasos  with  the  'bordeis  of  Tyre,'  see  Kdm.  Guek. 
/m  vm  A&anw,  S534^ 
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though  it  is  not  so  large  as  it  once  was  ;  the  other 
ancient  harbour  (the  Egyptian  port)  has  disappeared, 
and  is  supposed  by  Renan  to  have  lain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  and  to  be  now  abcorbed  in  the 
isthmus.  The  nK»t  important  rains  are  those  of  the 
oUhedral,  with  its  magnificent  monolith  c»lunin5  of 
rose-coloured  granite,  now  prcstrate 

The  vnter  *upply  of  ancient  Tvra  oune  from  the  powerful 
■pringi  of  RAs  el-  Ain  on  the  nuinUnd  (peil>ft[)s  the  '  fountain ' 
«  Josh.  10  «g — see  1 1\  one  hour  S.  oi  the  city,  where  there 
an  Mill  MimncaUe  naenom,  in  eotmectioD  with  which  cnrioiu 
MBvivBli  of  Adonn  wonhip  bav«  Immi  ofantved  Iqr  Valn«y  and 
Other  traveUon.  Tyre  wjti  uill  an  bnpoftant  diy  and  almoct 


1  imiM'^nable  fortieai  under  the  Armb  cnqtire.  Prom  1114  to 
I  1991  It  WH  ■  ftrongb^  of  the  cnuaden,  and  Saladin  *"''«T*lf 
'  besi«ed  it  in  nun.  After  the  fall  of  Acre  the  ChnuiaDsdcwrted 
'  the  place,  which  was  then  detfroyed  by  the  Mwlemi  The 

present  town  has  aiiieii  dnce  the  MetJwila  occiipied  tha  dhlritt 

b)i766. 

See  IHetachmano,  G*tcA.  dtr  Phfrnkitr,  61.79  (iBSo);  F. 
Jvremiaa,  7>tm  Ui  mmr  Ztit  NtMadnesart  OB91);  Pniek, 
Gttck,   da  AUtrOmmaf  xat-»  (1808); 
Wnckkr.  'AMyiiea  a.  Tyrai  aeit  Tighdi-pileHr  m.? AOF 
T.  K.  C,  S  X  ;  W.E.S.,  I  a. 

TTXft  LADDER  OF  (kAim&KOC  TYPOYt  ' 
II59) ;  see  Laodbb  or  TVSB. 
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UCAL  (/T^)'  Pror.  8O1.    See  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 

UEL  (SmM,  g  39)  one  of  the  b'ne  Bani  (p.v.) ; 

Efral034(Mn|A[Bat>A],»>.  [U**ld.j|LMH|A[Ln-  IniEad-Su 
thfl  name  appeari  aa  JuaL  (imm  [BA],  lowfX  [L]X  qi  mn^  [B], 
MW|A  (AL  iMfA  [L]  is  35. 

T7KMAZ  (T;^).  X  Ch.4i5,  AV»«-.  AV  'even  Kenar," 
RV  •  vbA  Kenaz  '  {q.v. ).    0  does  not  represent  1. 

ULAI  p?4M  ;  in  Dan.  8a  0  [87]  ;  Syr.  of  S 

OyKdM.  Theod.  [BAQr]  TOY  OYBaA;  in  v.  16  « 
OyA&I<  hut  with  wAai  superscr.  87  a  ;  Theod.  as  in  v. 
a),  mentioned  in  Dan.  8  9  as  a  river  near  *  Shushao  the 
palace  (?},'  in  Elam  ;  cp  v.  16  '  between  [the  banks  of?] 
Ulai.'  Presumably  the  (n&r)  U-la-a  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  described  as  '  a  river  whose  banlts  are  good ' 
{for  a  battle-field).  The  word  for  'river'  in  Dan.  8a 
(^ilt,'  »W/>.  which  in  w.  a  t6  Theod.  (BAQF)  gives 
instead  of  '  Ulai,'  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is  commonly 
viewed  as  a  parallel  fonn  to  Sa)',  jmAai  (see  Kb., 

Ltht^.2Vi  4S0),  Jer.178  (EV  'river*;  9  UfiAt 
'  moisture ' ),  though  0  gives  the  Aramaic  sense  of '  gate ' 
{T/>&t  r£  A.Dmh).  So  in  Dan.  83  Theod.  [BAQr] 
has  ov^aX  where  6"  has  riX^.  In  Judith  16  the 
Syriac  has  '  Ulai,'  where  the  Greek  has  '  Hydaspes  ' 
(g.v.);  can  'Hydaspes'  be  an  error  for  'Choaspes'? 
At  any  rate,  Herodotus  (IrSS;  64953),  followed  by 
Strabo  (1579S),  places  Susa  on  the  Choaspes ;  but  Pliny 
(6t3s)  makes  the  Eulaeus  the  river  which  flows  by  that 
capital.  According  to  NiJIdeke.  though  it  is  possible 
that  Susa  in  the  days  of  its  glory  may  have  stretched 
from  the  Eulaeus  to  the  Choaspes  (if  we  assume  these 
rivers  to  be  different),  it  is  more  probaUe  that  the  two 
names  re^ncsent  the  same  river.  Frd.  Delitzsch,  how- 
ever, infers  confidently  from  the  cuneiform  evidence 
that  the  Eulaeus  is  not  the  Choaspes  (the  Ass.  Uknti 
Hmod.  Kercha),  but  the  KSnm,  which  is  the  Pant^iis 
{Lt.,  Lesser  Tigris],  up  wlUtdi  sailed  Nearcbns  and 
the  Macedonian  fleet  to  join  Alexander.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  uncertainty  of  the  original  text  of  Daniel 
and  of  Judith  must  be  remembered.  [On  the  reading 
'  Ulai,'  see  Shushan,  and  cp  Crit.  Bib.  The  question 
of  an  underlying  text  in  which  the  geography  was 
different  must  here  be  reserved.] 

Cp  NWdoke,  'Ulai,'  Bii.  Ltx.  6578/ ;  Dei  Parmditi,  177 
193  j^,  339  ;  Loflua,  CluUd»M  and  S*nam»,  493^ 

ULAK  (D^K;  oyAam  [BAL]].  i.  A  Machirite 
name;  i  Ch.  7iai7  (i^Ao^  [LD-  Ulam'i  brother  ii  called 
Rekem.  Both  names  mean  the  same  thing — viz.,  Jera^meel. 
Cp  Rekkm,  and  for'Ulam'cp  Elami=  Jera^unecl  in  Ezra  3  7  31, 
and  probably  Is.  21  1  Jer.  40  34  ff. 

a.  Ancestor  (in  a  Kcnealogycif  Benjamin  If -v.,  |  o  ii.  of  the 
B'na  Ulamli-f.,  JcratrnM«T]  who  were  dMinKuiihed  for  tbeir 
■fcbery:  iai.S3Q/(wA^.«aMfi[BDL  See/gJT  11  iio iia/, 
II 9  and  la,  and  nr  Jent^incelita  arcfaon,  Jer.  W  35, '  Bdiold,  I 


1  According  to  Jensen  however  \y\tt  >■  a  loan-wotd  from 
Am.  wiiai '  carries  down '  i  cp  the  phrase  in  the  Au.  inscrip- 
tiona, '  which  the  Ulai)  carries  down  [wjUiv]  Its  full  waters 
to  tbe  aea,'  Gea.  ttJr.Ot,  i.v. 

S«7 


will  break  tbe  bow  of  Elam  (Jcnfemccll,  tbe  chief  [iouocl  at 
their  urcngtb.'  1  T.  K.  C. 

ULXJl{K^f ;  cpPalm.  M^V  [fem. ]  and  Sin.  •hst;  uAa 
[BA}),  an  Asherite  whose  sons  are  nained  in  i  Ch.  7  39. 
Possibly  iherefan  he  is  to  be  identified  with  one  or  other 
of  the  preceding  Asberites — Shoal  (^jnv).  v-  36.  or 
Aba  (ifiii),  tr.  3Ki  S*-,  however,  ooiits  the  names  of 
Ulla  and  Ara,  and  makes  Hanniel  and  Rixia  sons  at 
Ithsah.    See  Ashes,  {  4,  ii.  and  note. 

mOfAH  (npV),  one  of  a  group  of  pkce-oaiDcs  in 
Josh.  19a9  (end),  30,  which,  since  th^  prodtioe  great 
stylistic  awkwardness,  may  have  been  introduced  from 
Judg.  1 31  (Steuemagel).  It  is  usual  to  emend  rev 
Umtnah)  into  lajr  (MT  in  Judg.  le.  'Acco').  See 
PtolehAis.  Geographically  this  can  be  made  plaus- 
ible (see  Moore,  7v4ff-  $1} ;  but  whether  it  can  be  said  to 
be  favoured  by  a  study  of  the  variations  the  MSS  of 
C  is  at  any  rate  doubtfiiL 

There  is  a  strong  probatnlitv  that  parts  of  the  geographical 
■nrvey  in  Joah.  have  been  based  upon  earlier  texts  which  rmrred 
to  tbe  Negeb,  where  accordingly  we  may  have  to  suppose  that 
the  clans  or  tribes  of  I  trad  originally  dwelt.  Alao  that  nopt 
pOyS  <Pe*h.X  lajf  (MT  in  Judg.X  and  apx*^.  and 
nidmfi,  all  ultimately  come  from  TKoni'  (J't^^^l)-  Notice 
that  the  valley  of  Adior(^3]r)  in  Josh.  7  ■4-36  is  near  '  lericLo' 
Jerabmeel(K«desbT-,  see  JsxtCHO,!^).  How  the  final 
editor  of  Josh.  1934-31  read  tbe  name  given  m  MT  as  Ummah, 
may  be  left  noccrtain.  The  passage  has  but  a  doubtful 
geographical  value. 

As  to  the  Veruons,  Pesh.  and  a  Heb.  MSS  (de  Row)  read 
DQD.  Of  the  Gk.  USR,  B  has  afix**  (t./.,  axap,  modified  by 
fSmfil).    A  group  of  MSS  which  as  a  rule  agree  with  B  (16  53 

83  57  77  85  13'  M4  "36  »37)  «*d  another  group  (44  74  7^ 

4  134)  aMup,  and  the  related  MSS  54  75  m[k>^;  A  and  V 
(Holmes  and  Parsons,  III  XI)  and  related  cursives  with  L, 
CompL,  Aid.  and  Syro-hex.,  in  which  the  names  are  generally 
correcicd  afker  the  Hebrew,  -}■}•-  See  conniectus  in  HoUca- 
betg  (2A  rW,  1  x^/.\  T.  K.  C 

VMPIBE  (ITSto),  Job933  EVm-,  EV  Datshan. 
See  Mbdiatos. 

UHCLEAH.  See  Clean  and  Unclean. 

UMOTION  (xpiCM&).  I  Jn.2ao;  RV  Anointing. 

mnOOBN  (Dip.*  also  Dn  [Job  399/].  DUTt  [Ps. 
92 11],  cp  plitr.  [Ps.a2«];  MONOKepuc:* 

1  Oricinally  Jer.  46-51  appears  to  have  referred  to  the  petqiles 
on  the  5.  and  SE.  of  Palestine.  Owing  partly  to  confiuiaos  of 
geographical  names,  the  original  prophecies  have  been  filled  up 
and  expanded  bo  as  to  appear  to  have  a  wider  scope.  This  is  a 
biEbly  probable,  though  a  new,  result.    See  Prophet,  |  45. 

•  Cp  Jer.tl  13475  where         ■'''I  tUOffhoth  probably  coow 

s  Tbe  Nab.  pr.  n.  pyi  jCTS,  2  3 1<)  may  poMlMy  be  ooimectcd 
with  Dip. 

4  With  regard  to  the  rendering  of  6,  it  should  be  tuticcd 
that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  one-bccncd  aainkal  goes  back 
to  Aristotle  ^Part.  An,  863),  who  mentions  as  such  tbe  orfx, 
and  the  Indian  ass.  I«ter  accounts  such  as  that  of  jCuan 
(.Via/.  .^icMao)  are  latgvly  iofioenced  by  the  accounts  of  tbe 
rhinoceroa;  cp  Hoinhttm  in  Amm.  mtUMtv.  ^a'-  ^'■'^t 
Nov.  186a,  and  tat.  '  Unieom '  in  Emfjf.  AAn 
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Shinoctros  unicornis),  a  much-debated  and  somewhat 
unhappy  rendoing  of  the  AV,*  occurs  some  nine  times 
in  the  OT.  where  it  r^ulariy  gives  place  in  RV  to 
Wild-ox  (mg.  Ox-antelope,  cp  NiL28*a  etc.).  It 
M.'pptass  as  a  wild  untamable  animal,  the  most  unlikely 
of  all  to  submit  to  the  plough  (JobSS^-ia),  of  great 
strength  (Ps-SSai,  parallel  to  aryik  rrm  'lion'),  and 
agility  (i^.  296.  parallel  io'tgel,  Sss  '  calf')>  whose  horns 
were  lofty  and  a  symbol  of  power  and  might  (Nu, 
23aa3  246  DL  8817  cp  I^92ii  [on  which  see  Che., 
Ps.  (*]).  From  Is.  34  7  (ol  iSpoi  AV^-  '  Rhinoceros ' )  it 
was  apparently  used  also  in  sacrifices.  The  Heb.  r^im 
is  the  same  as  the  Ass.  rimy,*  which  is  a  strong-homed, 
fierce-looking  wild  bull  depicted  with  shoulders  fully- 
arched,  images  of  which  were  often  placed  at  the 
entrances  <rf  Assyrian  palaces.*  Among  the  Assyrians 
it  was  often  employed  in  metaphors  of  strength,  and  at 
times  occurs  in  parallelism  with  ^fru,  elephant  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  animal  referred  to  is 
the  Aurochs,  the  [/rus  of  Julius  Caesar  {BG9aa), 
who  mentions  it  as  existing  in  the  forests  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  Bos  frimigenius  of  naturalists.  Its 
teeth  were  found  by  Tristram  in  Lebanon,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nahr-el-Kalb,  which  is  just  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  Tiglath>pileser  I.  (iiao-iioo  B.C.)  claimed  to 
have  killed  the  rimu.  The  Atirocha  was  great  size 
and,  to  judge  hf  records,  of  great  ferocity ;  it  was 
hunted  and  killed  by  prehistoric  man,  as  skulls  which 
are  occasionally  found  pierced  with  flint  instruments 
testify.  It  probably  lin^red  in  remote  parts  of  Europe 
till  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of  cattle.  Probably 
its  least  altered  descendants  are  the  wild  herds  of 
certain  English  paries  such  as  ChilUi^^iam,  thoi^h 
these  have  certainly  fallen  off  in  sise,  in  which  they 
CMnpare  unfavourably  with  fossil  remains  of  the  B. 
frimigeHius.^  See  Fr.  DeL  Heb.  Lang.  6  ff.  ;  Schr. 
KAT  ,  356  ;  Hommel,  Sdu^kiere,  337. 

A  simikr  animal  is  the  '  wiM  coir '  or  wa^i^  which,  occocding 
10  DauKht]r(.4r'.  l3M),iiiaypnil»UybeiheOlfJ<  Though 
of  no  gmt  size  it  has  dangerous  hofiu  meanirinE  sometime*  33 
inches  (cp  illustration  eU.  337I  with  whkh  iM»o  maddened 
with  wounria  it  will  inflict  fittal  iqjuTies.  The  animal  goes  in 
herds  of  three  to  five,  and  only  the  keenest  hunter  can  hope  to 
catch  one. 

The  literary  history  of  the  unicorn  in  cluucal  and  medimval 
ages  has  been  treated  by  C  Cobn,  GtKk.  d.  Eimkamt  (Berlin, 
1896-7).  A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C 

UNKNOWN  OOD.  ALTAB  TO  THE  (&rNa>CTU 
eecd  [Ti.  WH] ;  AV,  RV»"K-  *  to  ihe  Unknown  GoA ' 
RV  '  to  an  Unknown  God '  Acts  17  03).  It  is  of  little 
moment  which  rendering  we  adopt ;    difference  in 

1  In  Dt.  38  17  the  Amtk  of  the  unicorn  arc  ipoken  of,  and  to 
evade  the  difficulty  AV  has  to  render  the  sing.  DKi  by  thepluraL 

3  By  Dt!^  nte^  Nu.  U.,  RV  '  strength  of  the  wild«u,'  we 
dwuld  lather  nndemand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  animal's  horns 
(io  RVbr-X  iraiinni  lit  'eminences,'  from  ipp—pB*,  cp  Ar. 
3H(fii',  a  hill,  and  y^a'a,  to  ascend.  [For  a  conjecture,  ice 
CvU.  Ba\ 

*  Aconuing  to  its  ideogram,  a  '  mountain-ox,'  cp  Del.,  EnUt. 
SeAiift,  j6. 

'  The  old  conventional  representadon  of  the  unicorn  is  tn- 
geniomlyezpUined  by  HauptC  Psalms' j'^Or,  ET,  173).  Chi 
the  rdiati  from  the  N.  pauux  of  Assur-bani-pal  we  see  the 
king  giBipiiu;  a  Uoa  by  the  ear  and  picfciu  hi*  body  with  a 
near.  Another  reptcsenta  an  airow  fixed  in  the  lion's  (ocdwad. 
The  existence  of  tne  unicom  seems  to  be  derived  from  Persian 
Kniptnres  at  PttaepoUs  and  Susa,  and  these  in  turn  were 
undoobwdly  Influenced  by  Amyro-Babylonian  scnlptiirtts.  The 
coooqMfonof  the  bom,  acoordiiv  (o  Haup^  has  accoidii^y arisen 
&om  the  imagination  of  the  Persian  artiit  who  combued  the 
allow  and  ear  I 

*  In  AialHC  the  cognate  rfm  is  applted  (o  the  Antebf* 
Ltucoryx,  a  merit  and  graceful  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
deseits  or  Aratua  and  NE.  Africa— the  very  opposite  of  the 
Ass.  and  Heb.  Din  When  the  older  wild  bull  became  exdnct, 
the  otyx  fiom  its  size  and  general  aspect  was  the  natund  l«[atee 
of  its  name  (cp  Che.  on  Is.  M  7).  Cp  the  similar  varwtioa 
in  the  meaningi  of  nbp  and  n^f^  in  Heb.  and  the  cognate 
languages. 
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interpretation  cannot  be  based  upon  a  distinction 
between  definite  and  indefinite  anicle  here,  but  must 
be  derived  from  dvviitfry  alon&  The  word  a  trans- 
lated 'unknown,'  or  'tinknowable.'  Whidwver  be 
accepted  we  must  be  careful  to  exclude  all  non-Athenian 
connotatioiL  To  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  God  of 
the  Jews  is  clearly  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  epithet  '  wholly  hidden '  (TdvK/Hi^)  was  applied  to 
Yahwi  by  gentile  writers  (Just  Mart  Ad  Gr.  38  ; 
Apol.  2io;  PhiL  L^.  44).  On  the  other  hand.  It  is 
equally  imjustifiable  to  read  into  the  inscription  the 
signs  of  'a  want  of  something  deeper  and  truer.' 
Both  notions  would  be  anachronisms.  Although  we 
have  no  example  of  an  inscription  in  the  precise  terms 
quoted  in  Paul's  speech,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  illtts- 
trating  and  verifying  the  passage.  Pausanias  (>.  I4),  ou 
his  way  fivm  FhalCrum  to  Athens,  remarks  the  altars  of 
'  gods  called  unknown,  and  of  heroes '  {fiafuA  9i  9e&w  re 
dfo/wfo/Upinr  d-yFtioTw  koX  iip<iiav).  It  would  be 
most  natural  to  take  this  to  mean  several  altars,  each 
with  the  inscription  in  the  singular  ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to 
do  this  in  the  face  of  what  Pausanias  says  at  Olympia, 
'beside  it  is  an  altar  of  Unknown  Gods'  (v/>As  aiVry  S' 
tVTlf'kfiSKfTm'  SeCtvPiifitn,  v.  14e).  Philostrattis  in  his 
life  of  ApoUonius  (63)  writes,  'U  is  more  prudent  to 
speak  well  of  all  the  goda,  and  especially  at  Atbois,  where 
are  fotuid  also  altais  of  unknown  deities '  (^tf^pov^tmpor 
t4  xepl  ritma*  Be&f  <S  Xtytw  xol  raSra  'Aff-^rj/TW,  06 
Koi  Ayvtbffrm'  taiftifwp  ^aftal  tdpvrreu);  where  again 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  altars  bore 
the  words  'Ayyilxmis  dtots  or  'AyrdMrr^  fft^.  The 
significance  of  such  altars  is  clear  from  Diog.  Laert 
1  iitx  ^Mmenides  hi  his  purification  of  Athens  is 
said  to  have  turned  out  some  black  and  white  sheep  on 
the  Areopagus,  directing  attendants  to  follow  and 
watch  them,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  animals  lay 
down  altars  were  built  r^)  Tpov^onTi  ffeifi.  This  ex- 
pression cannot  be  translated,  '  the  appropriate  local 
deities'  (Grote),  indicating  that  in  each  instance  the 
divinity  was  a  recognised  and  familiar  one :  thb  is 
clear  from  the  words  which  immediately  follow  {S$«w 
(n  ml  wSw  t<m»  €&pm  Kori,  Toftf  Twr  'Alh^afun 

fiu/uin  ifufi/uvt).  The  people  on  this  and  possibly 
on  subsequent  occasions  knew  not  what  divinity  had 
been  offended  and  required  propitiatiotL  In  Rome  in 
precisely  the  same  way  it  often  taxed  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  College  trf*  Pontifices  to  say  uriiat  god  had 
sent  prodigies.  Sometimes  they  named  him  fmai  the 
manifestation  itself — e.g.,  Aius  Locutius,  the  Voice 
which  forewarned  the  city  of  the  approaching  (3auls ; 
sometimes,  being  in  doubt,  they  used  the  formula  '  sive 
dei  sire  deae'  (Aul.  Gell.  238).  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
we  find  a  woman  imprecating  curses  on  her  rival  and 
praying  to  the  daties  of  the  hot  spring,  '  uti  vos  aquse 
ferventes,  sive  vos  Nimfas  (Njrmphas)  sive  alio  qtio 
nomine  vultis  appellari,  utt  vos  cam  intqrimatis'  (/ns. 
Uri.  Rom.  141).  In  a  well  known  passage  of  Horace 
we  have  ■  Matutine  Pater,  sen  lane  libendus  audis '  {Sat. 
\\.  6  3o}.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Diog.  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  by  AmM/Afious  we  should  imderstand  the 
altars  to  have  been  altogether  without  inscription.  If  so, 
we  see  that  our  examples  fell  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  degree  of  dot^  in  the  worshipper's  mind.  The 
altar  may  be  left  without  inscription :  whether  it  is  god 
or  goddess  that  claims  it  cannot  be  guessed.  Or  again, 
it  is  inscribed  'to  the  tmknown  god,'  in  the  singular 
or  plural.  In  the  third  case  the  deity  is  known,  but 
the  votary  is  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  address. 

We  may  mention,  but  onlv  to  dismiss  it,  the  theory  that  in  the 
case  of  Athens  these  altars  oated  from  a  time  when  writing  was 
unknown  and  were  subsequently  inscribed  when  men  no  lonKcr 
knew  to  what  god  they  had  been  raised.  We  must  reject  also 
Jerome's  statement  (mJ  Til.  1  ia>  that  th«!  inscription  ran  '  to 
the  gods  of  Asia  and  Europe,  to  unknown  and  strange  gods'; 
the  whole  point  of  the  referoice  in  the  speech  lies  in  its  Imng 
an  exact  quotation.  Jeioma  may  indeed  have  seen  andi  an 
inscriptitm  as  ha  mentiom ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  that  altnded 
to  in  Acts. 
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U  we  take  the  Ur  leu  probable  rendering  '  to  the 
onkaowable  god,'  we  must  undentand  the  words  to 
refer  to  the  mjrsterioosness  of  God.  We  may  then 
compare  the  iosorlptkm  oo  the  figure  of  the  Egyptian 
fail — *  I  am,  and  was,  and  shall  be ;  no  man  hath 
lifted  mj  rdl '  (Phit.  De  1$.  ttOs.).  Still  better  is  the 
inscription  on  an  altar  of  Mithim  foand  at  Ostia — 
'signum  indeprehennbilk  Dei.*  (For  analogies,  see 
Fiuer,  Paui.  2  33. )  w.  j.  w. 

UILBATEKBD  8BEAD  <n^).  Gen.  103.  «tc 
See  Bread,  §  i,  Leaven,  |  a,  and  Passovei,  g  i /.  15. 

DHHI  ;  perhaps  shorteoed  from  [=eitber 
the  probable  gentilic  '  An&nl  {so  Che. ;  cp  Crit.  Bib. 
on  I  Ch.  8a4  IfiiS),  or  ■  Yohwi  answers.'  |  53]). 

I.  A  Lcvitkal  door-keeper,  «  miuidu  (■  Ch.lftii;  sIUm^H 
[Bl  .-iiAlitl-^IAJ  ««»««(y  ;  IB||],»«m[A1, 

a.  RV  1JBIiO,a  L«riic,teaip.  NdmrnUh  (Nd>.  Uo  KL  mp; 
am.  Bh'A,  m»w  [n«^-1  [LD>  In  L  <ww  i*  a  doabitt  of 
i««iV«vem  * D'jy.  Omitting  'And  BaLbultiah'  (u  %  glou 
from  N«h.  11 17^  render, '  And  their  brethren  took  op  the  atnin 
(rB^^^ove^uiuitbcm.'  SoGutlie(.Si}(77'[HebL],  iW/k.); 

UFHAZ  (TUK)  in  the  phrases  'gold  from  Uphaz' 
and  'gold  of'Uphas'  {TptK9  3nt.  tdh&b  mfUfkds. 
Jer.109,  Dn^,  MHUm  Dan.105)  is  an 

imaginary  place-name.  Both  passages  are  corrupt,  the 
fortner  most  probably,  the  latter  certainly.  Later 
SCTibes,  who  knew  the  rare  phrase  t^o  snj,  Mdkdb 
miphdt  (i  K.  lOiB;  see  Gold,  \  i  [/.}  and  n.), 
imagined  this  to  mean  '  gold  from  Upha!z'  (ifnup 't,  : 
mfipAdt),  and  read  this  or  (in  Dan.  IO5)  a  phrase  like 
this,  in  the  indlsUnclly  written  text  wtdch  they  were 
c<^ing. 

(*}  The  MT  af  Jer.  IO9  b  not  well  tuppofted.    Vg.  has 

WO  am :  while  Tg.,  Pc*b.,  Syr.-Hcx.  (mg-X  «nd  Theod.  pre- 
suppose n'D^iq.  Gieiebr.  (but  not  Co.)  reaaonably  adopts 
this ;  cp  fl]3  for  ma  EmIl  1 14.  (A  The  phrase  in  Dsn.  IO5  is 
rsndered'jr  umrlv  I7  Theod.  [BAQl;  9",  however, 

instead  of  fendering  it,  tranibtea  what  is  really  a  corrupt  form 
of  two  dtttognphad  words  from  the  line  above,  except  that  it 
appends  CO  this  Uh  It  gives  Mtlmahmt  atfgrma  cat  t^r 
Aa^Ar  mtpufitvitnct  fwmvity  aal  im  i^wt  ••roft  (where 

teim  limply  a  Grmciied  w ;  cp  Cant,  ft  it).  9'b  Hebrew 
must  ibercforc  have  hsd,  not  ibik  ons,  but  ig  vjnoj  0*13- 
The  seoond  word  was  IndlsUnctly  written,  and  was  read  by  htm 
^3^IDt.  But  we  mtut  not  suppose  that  MT  Is  really  more 
cornet.  'Girded  with  gold  of  Uphai'  (or,  as  Ci  test  ran. 
'with  refined  gold')  is  ncrt  a  natural  expresticm.  We  should 
almost  if  not  quite  certainly  correct  tBW  onsj  into  1|  npjjnS, 
*  with  embroidery  of  gold.'  A  magnificently  embfnidered  girdle 
IN  what  we  expect  to  bearof;  ihs  correction  1*  easy,  self-evident. 
Probably  is  an  earlier  reading  than  imit ;  ID  VJIO  would 
rewmble  ib*0  nt>  11  alio  of  coune  more  plausible  ;  the  con- 
test doea  not  suggest  the  mention  of  a  locality.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  J.  D.  Micbaeli*  explained  ibiq  3nias|BW0  ST)',  slio 
that  bl  Csnt.ftii  •  read  TMOnai  Tbeod.  mm  on3  (Lag.), 
Gold.  T.  k.  c 

TO  OF  THE  traL■t.ymt^  UL  Ur  Kasdlm  CrtK 
0*^;  Ch]  xwpA*  [twn)  XftAiAlUN  [BMADEL]  ; 
,  p_^_I_»  cp  Acts  74,  ix  7^  xo^&iIm'  ;  Syr.  *wf 
ttI»T      (f-Ai/ifajyd ,-  Ur  Cluadaorum,  but  in  Neh. 

((fe)  ignt  Chaldaorum.  alluding  to  the 
Rabbinic  explanation  of  '  Ur'  as=fire,  with  which  a 
singular  Aggadic  legend  is  connected ;  see  /rurish 
BiuyeiofadU,  I91,  and  Koran,  Sur.  9i),(Sen.lI»8  3i 
16y.  The  place  w4tence  Abram  aet  out  on  the  journey 
to  Canaan,  also  nienti(»ed  in  Ndi.  Syt-    That  Ur  is  the 

^  The  following  word  Dn'nN>>f  a  cwruption  for  DnnflN 
'  after  them,'  may  have  been  introduced  to  ftivc  a  meaning  to  'a 
and  the  already  comtpi  nj);  [TIJJ^  OTlTltlt  Be.-Rys.  point 
out,  in  unnecenary  here ;  cp  V.  14. 

3  {Probably  •  read  pit  for  -»M)  rather  xwpa  b  a  tnUM&tera- 
doa  of     om(tised(t)  with  ^jf.] 
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old  Babylonian  city  of  Um  (mod.  MtUiayyar,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  aboot  40  m.  SE.  from  Waiica  and 
aboiM  1351n.SE.  from  BiUiirlon)  is  ahoeetber  more  likdy 
than  Rawlinson's  fctaaificalioo  with  Eiech  (f^),  the 
mod.  Warka^  and  is  genendly  accepted ;  eien  IXD- 
mann  in  1893  (CM.)*,  S14),  after  hoUing  out  long 
against  the  view,  substantially  adopted  it  The  chief 
opponentoftbe  theory  at  present  is  Kittel(/fss/.  I181  f.\ 
and  earlier,  Thtol  Stud,  aui  WUHt.  7sis^).  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  known  Ur  in  the  territory  of 
the  Kasdim  than  the  Babylotuan  Ur  is  a  great  diffiaihy 
in  the  way  of  rejecting  the  identification,  especially  since 
language  and  literature  point  so  det^vAy  to  dMe 
relationship  between  Hebrews  and  BabylonUms.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  other  statements  of  |  or  of  P 
— ^who  mentions  Ur  Kasdim  (Gen.  1 1 31)  — that  oiily  points 
more  strtmgly  to  the  strength  of  the  tradition  in  fiikvour 
of  the  Babylonian  Ur.  But  in  bet  the  difBcolties  are 
not  so  formidable  as  Kittd  thinks,  [and  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  tradition  is  shown  by  Judith  66 
Jubilees  11  Acts  74-  Cp  Francis  Brown.  /BL,  Dec- 
1887.  pp.  46^  :  Del  Par.  336 /  ;  Budde.  UrgucMukU, 
433/;  Schrader,  HWff^,  1799/  ;  and  see  references 
in  Dillmann's  note  on  GeallaS]. 

The  greatness  of  the  city  of  Uru  in  politics,  religion, 
and  commerce  is  well  brought  out  by  Hommel,  GBA 
•  QMafaiM.  385-339  (cp  his  ttmiL 

iitt»n™^'  «l«'BA"irLOM'A.548.  Rogers(/farf 
™"  urn.  2yjt  / )  thus  describes  its  situation. 
'  The  river  Euphrates  Bowed  just  out  its  gates,  aAvdiog 
easy  tranipcrtatioo  for  uone  and  wood  from  its  upper  waten, 
to  which  the  Lebanon,  rich  in  cedars^  and  the  Amanus  were 
readily  accessible.  Tbe  Wady  Rummem  came  close  to  the  city 
and  linked  it  with  central  and  loathcm  Arabia,  and  along  that 
road  came  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  gums  and  perlomet  to 
be  converted  into  incense  for  tempte-wonhip.  Another  road 
went  acroM  tbe  very  desert  itself,  and,  provided  with  wdli  of 
water,  conducted  trade  to  viuthen)  Syria,  tbe  peninsnla  of  Sinai, 
and  across  into  Africa.  This  was  tbe  shortest  road  to  Africa,  and 
commerce  between  Ur  and  Egypt  passed  over  its  more  difficult 
but  much  shorter  route  than  ttke  one  by  way  of  Harsn  and 
Palestine.  Nearly  opposite  the  city  the  Shatt-cl-Hal  emptied 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  so  aflbrded  a  pasuge  for  boats  into  the 
Hgiis,  thus  opening  to  the  commerce  of  Ur  the  vast  country 
tributary  to  that  river.  Here,  then,  were  roads  and  riTcrs 
leading  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  W„  tnit  there  was  also  a  great  ootiet 
to  the  aouihwaid.  The  Euphrates  made  access  to  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  easy.  No  city  lay  S.  of  Ur  on  that  river  except 
Eridu,  and  Etidu  was  no  compethor  in  tbe  worid  oTcoRinicrce, 
for  it  was  devoted  only  to  temples  and  to  gods— «  dty  given  up 
to  religion.' 

The  local  god  of  Uru  was  Nannani  or  Sin,  the 
moon-god  ;  cp  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Prof.  Ev.  9 17),  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Babylonian  aty  Ka^iofrfni  (Moc»- 
dty)  was  called  by  some  wiXit  Oipti). 

These  details  are  donUy  interesting  if  Abraham  was 
a  historical  personage,  or  even  if  tbe  tribe  which 
regarded  him  as  its  ancestor  once  lived  a  pastoral  KCe  in 
the  nd^botirhood  of  Uru  (cp  Tomkins,  Life  ^ 
A6raAaM(^K  7  ^.}.  Certainly  it  is  still  the  avenge 
opinion  of  scholars  that  the  Ur-kasdim,  with  whidi  P 
at  any  mte,  if  not  also  JE,  closely  connects  Abraham, 
is  this  S.  B^lonian  ci^.  Why  '-kasdim '  was  added, 
is  not  indeed  plain ;  far  no  other  Ur  is  mentioned  in 
theOT.  That,  however,  bn  mere  trifle.  Tbeoonriden- 
tions  which  induce  Kittel*  to  reject  the  prevalent  theory 
are  as  follows : — 

(i)  The  genealogy  given  by  P  in  Gen.  11  10  ^ 
assumes  that  the  Semites  of  ArpechSad's  time  migrated 
a.  nfefcal'k  P*d«nJiy  bom  N.  Armenia  to  Mesopo- 
tamia.  They  then  moved  oo  to  ^airan. 
wrr^mOB.  harmony  with  tbe  above  fact  P 

states  (Gen.  84)  that  the  ark  '  rested  on  the  mountains 

1  [This  view  was  adopted  1^  Leftns,  C<U£Cm  ■S'luteM, 
rs6  (iBsjX  The  Syfian  Chrisdsns,  however,  maintain  Filiwi 
to  be  the  Ur-casdnn  of  the  patriarch.] 

>  The  Englidi  mnslatka  of  the  NbUiy  (I  iSi,  a.  4)  ^«cs 
an  impwtam  Modification  of  view  aa  nganlB  'AnnMian 
CbaUnus';  Kittd  now  wilhdmws  one  of  hts  origuni 
aignacals. 
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of  Ararat,'  which  must  be  on  the  N.  or  NW.  of 
Assyria.  Here  is  the  starting-point  of  the  subsequent 
hisioiy.  Can  we  imagine  hha  suddenlj  tnuupiming 
the  Sooites  to  the  numth  of  the  Eufdirates,  and  making 
this  their  starting-point,  simply  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  [dace  where  thqr  once  stood  with  Serug  ? 

(3)  ^6  sUso  meet  with  '  Ur-kasdim '  in  the  J, 
stratum  {llaS  I67).  Now  J  does  not  state  where  the 
ark  grounded.  Budde  therefore  conjectures  that  J 
must  have  meant  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  the  land 
of  the  Two  Rivers,  corresponding  to  ML  Ni^ir  in  the 
Babylonian  story.  From  this  pokit  Noah's  descendants 
wiH  have  pressed  on  to  Ur,  in  S.  Babylonia.  Terah 
and  Abraham  are  then  supposed  to  have  migrated  to 
I^arran.  This  conjecture  is  not  a  very  solid  one ;  but  in 
any  case  '  what  a  marvellous  sigiag  we  must  ascribe  to 
if  we  make  him  take  the  SMnites  from  the  mountain 
ID  the  S.  on  which  they  landed,  to  Mesc^xnamia  in 
the  N.  {Pdeg,  Serug),  thence  to  Ur-Mugheir,  and  thence 
to  Haran  1 ' 

Gimkel,  too  {Gtn.  145  [1901]),  does  not  accept  the 
fiivoorile  identification.^    '  The  Kasdim,'  he  says,  '  are 

.  j^,^  not  the  Chaldaans  of  the  "land  of  the 
JrLfcj.  sea  "  [S.  Babylonia],  but  the  people  of  the 
same  name  reckoned  in  22n  among  the 
NaharUs:cpalMjobli7aK.34aand  see  Wmckler 
AOF^,  2  aso-353.  From  tfw  description  in  Gen.  1 1  jt  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  way  from  Ur-kasdira  to  Canaan 
passed  by  I^arrftn.  Against  this  location  of  Ur-kasdim 
it  may  be  objected  that  we  know  both  Uru  and  ^arranu 
to  have  beat  famous  seats  of  moon-worship,  so  that 
these  two  places  appear  to  have  an  inner  connection. 
But  this  coincidence  may  be  accidental.  At  any  rate 
the  statement  that  Abraham  came  from  Ur-kasdim 
will  be  a  very  primitive  tradition — a  variant  to  the  other 
statement  that  he  came  from  Hairfin.  In  P  both 
traditions  ate  united  in  such  a  way  that  two  journeys 
are  distinguished,  the  first  from  Ur-kasdim  to  |^arr&n, 
the  second  from  ^^arifln  to  Canaan.' 

Tlie  riddtei  as  usually  stated,  admits  of  no  aatisbctory 
striutioD,  for  the  ^mple  reason  that  the  texts  of  the 

-  _  narratives  in  Genesis,  after  having  been 

iion  ftf  P^^y  comipled  in  transcription,  ware 
.  ■  re-edited  by  men  who  had  different 

pro  Diem.  geographical  presuppositions  from  those 
of  the  original  writers.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
probable  that  the  original  scene  of  the  primary  Hetnw 
legends  was  in  the  N^b.  From  ■  Adam '  to  Joseph 
this  can  be  traced,  sometimes  with  virtual  certainty, 
sometimes  with  considerable  probability.  The  geo- 
graidiical  changes  introduced  were  owing  partly  (as  we 
have  seen^  to  corruption,  and  partly  to  the  perplexing 
similarity  of  the  names  in  difierent  parts  of  the  andeat 
East  (cp  Sdir.  KGPa^  947).  There  was  a  f^arrfin  in 
the  N.  ;  there  was  also  in  all  [HxibaUlity  a  Harrin  in 
the  S.  (referred  to,  t.g.,  in  the  phrase,  '  Sanbatlat  the 
^arSnite,'  rrm.  Neb.  see  Sanbalult).  There 
was  an  Aram  in  the  N.  ;  there  was  also  an  Aram  in 
the  S.  The  later  scribes  imfortunately  forgot  all 
about  the  southern  Harrftn  and  Aram,  though  they  were 
conscientious  enough  to  leave  abundant  half-concealed 
evidence  of  their  existeoce.  Transcriptional  errors  too 
were  easy. 

■in  and  jnp,  cnp  and  pis  w«re  very  vmalj  confeaodecl,  moA 
ledde  P13  there  wm  a  form  D|IU,  whidi  wu  li«ble  lo  be  wot- 

written  ppnp' aiid  even  aeCSl  (we  PnoFHaT,  coL  3861^  n.  3). 
It  wookinot  be  right  U  tbe  opening  ofa  Urze  field  of  inqoiiy 
to  assnme  that  sucn  confutioni  in  any  particuur  case  were  more 
than  probable.  But  we  are  not  ox  the  opening  of  an  in<|Diry. 
Su<BcMni  evidence  has  been  produced  by  tbe  preMnt  writer  to 
jindfr  him  in  tbe  asisrtion  mat  there  k  a  Strang  prabability  in 
Btvoor  of  any  comctioa  «4ikb  brii^  any  particnlar  legend 

1  In  Cm.n  ijg  [looal,  however,  Gunkel  falls  back  on  tbe 
avenge  opinion  of  ecnolan.  After  Mating  tbe  view  menlioiKd 
in  tbe  opening  sentence  of  the  quootioo,  he  cxKitinoee,  'againu 
the  latter  location  of  Ur-kasdim  it  nay,  withjoitica  (wft^NAnw 
Crmtuf),  be  objected,  etc.' 
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referred  to  away  from  the  N.  into  the  S.  into  tbe  Negeb). 
In  a  continuous  survey  of  the  lagas  or  legetids  of  Genesis  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  tb»  clear  to  virtual  demonstraticHi.  All  that 
can  be  done  here  u  to  point  out  that,  given  the  presuppositioos 
obtained  by  the  study  of  other  pasHtra,  we  bave  a  rif  ht  to 
make  the  following  emendatirau  which  affect  the  question  of 
'  Ur-kasdim.' 

r.  Arpachfad  (TlffBnil)  \a«nefroniB'lli  ani;,'Atab-cuah(ini) 
a.  Ur-kasdim (D'^l  IW)/— i./.,  'Cushite  AraUa.* 

3.  Cbesed  comes  from  ifl^j.*.,  '  Cusb '  in  N.  Arabia 
(see  CtrsH,  s). 

4.  Dammtek  (P^tg^  soaMtImM  eoBKi  from  t^ts  *  Cuiham. 

5.  KSaa'an  (|igf)>aaMtfaDeseon«fran  tyKenai:' 

In  nite  ef  the  atumpu  of  Gonkel  and  WbcUerl  to  Justify  dta 
tradwianal  raadiwg,  it  lemains  fbr  us  no  mere  stnuxUns 
hypotlteKibttta&ctthat  tbe  'Kasdim'  of  Joblif  9K.Ma, 
are  the  N.  Aralriaa  Cushites  (see  Job,  Book  or,  1 14 ;  OaaoiAH 
(Boc^X  col.  3460,  n.  iX  We  are  now  bound  to  go  farths, 
and  to  asKit  that  accoidinc  to  the  origtaal  tradkion  Abraham 
(the  Jcrahmeelite  patriaicUlifsIdwcltn'Arahcusli,  and  thence 
went  to  Hanfln  ia  the  lana  of  Kenat  It  wiH  be  remembcicd 
that  Caloi  was  known  as  a  Koniadte,  and  as  the  hero  of  Hebron, 
which  Bama  itpoeais  to  have  sapphated  the  original  name 
RwioaoTH  {g-v.).  Abeam  or  Ahrakam  loo  mimted  to  Hclnoa, 
or  father  R«MMth— the  w(d^kDOwn  ReboboiJi  in  the  Neceb ; 
he  retained  however  a  'son  of  Cushani,'  *a  Cushamiie,'  whom 
bahadbra<^ftioB'ArBb<i^(GeD.Us;  seeC^Att;).  In 
the  sane  di^m  wUch  stales  this  drcumstanca  we  read  (n.  7}  a 
(olemnaasinanceof  Yahwfe  that  be  had  brought  Abnhamfron 
'Aiab-cuih  to  pcasess  the  land  of  Kenax.  It  is  diOicnlt  to  beUev* 
that  tbe  rainnat  writers  (or  school*  of  writers)  whom  we 
symbolise  as  J  and  E  were  unaware  of  this.  On  Neb.  9?  w* 
must  cootent  ourselves  with  referring  to  Crit.  Bit.  It  is  enou^ 
to  have  stated  distinctly  hm  the  onginal  tradition. 

P.  B.  §  I ;  T.  K.  a  K 
Till  (UK),  one  of  David's  'thirty'  (x  Ch.ll3^; 
ceyp  [B],  cOYP  [K].  aip  [A],  ovp  [L]).    One  would 
have  expected  Uri  (nut) ;  but  see  Eliphelet,  a. 

UBBAHE,  or  rather,  as  in  RV,  Urbuuu  (oYpB&NOC 
[Tl  WH]),  is  saluted  as  '  our  fellow-war ker  in  Christ' 
in  Rom.  I89.  The  name  is  a  Latin  one.  When,  or  in 
what  capadty,  Urbanus  helped  tbe  apostle  in  his 
missionary  labours  is  not  known. 

Urbanus  figures  as  Inshop  of  Macedonia  in  the  list  of  'the 
seventy'  compiled  b;^  Pseudo-Dwotheus.  The  iMfu>qfta  of 
Peter  and  Paul  as  given  by  the  Pseudo-Syroeon  Meta[Wia«tc* 
represents  him  as  conseoatM  Ushop  of  Taims  by  Pet«. 

UBI  (nW,  pertiaps  a  dan-name,  shortened  and 
corrupted  frcMii  Jeia^me'ell  [so  Che.],  but  sec  Names,  |  5a,  and 
cp  Ukiah). 

r.  b.  I^ur — from  'Ashhnr'T  [Che.V-the  &ther  of  Bkzalkkl 
(E^  SI  a  !(6  u  3  Ch.  1  5 :  ovp(()iov  [B,  and  A  in  3  Ch.J, 
AFL1;  I  Cb.9so:  wp[(]> (BALn. 

3.  Father  of  GKBKKlf.f.,  DO.  a]  (i  K.  419:  [9ba],  oUm 
[L]).   Cp  Solomon.  |  6,  third  note. 

3,  A  post-^xilic  ooor-keeper  temp.  Eaa;  EzraI034  (Mlawt 
[BM],Maev«EAl,o«))tac[LD=iCh.0i7(AHiMAN;  jp'rni;  wfoft 

[B1,  -rlALD;  probably  corrapl  [Cbe.I>«i  Ksd.aac?  (eiptw 
[L] ;  om.  EV  with  BA,  unless  the  name  Is  buried  in  av^  of 
T«»A?a«V0W»+«'«orin(ta«»B«|»etoft7. 14)- 

VBIAlt  and  in  Mt.  16  AV,  Urlu  (n>-AK,  bat  no.  3 
WfllK:  OYPCell&C  [BKAL]). 

The  name  ndgbt  mean  'Yahwt  baHie,'!  35;  cp  Aaiu,  i. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  a  Vahwisttc  name  abould  bt  bwBa 
by  a  Hittite.  The  difficalty  disappcais  if  we  accept  Jastrow's 
theory(/5^1Stor^  ;  see  mamss,  1 109,  n.  3)  that  llw  element 
jf  is  often  only  an  en^ihadc  afformative.  It  is  equally  non- 
existent on  the  theory  that  this  element  bas  generally  arisen 
out  of  <,  tbe  common  terminalioa  of  gentilics.  ,TnM,  l>k« 
Stmit,  UaiBL,  '1*11,  Uki,  is  hi  fact  most  probably  a  corrapiioa 

atber  of  *St^rns  Jera^meelii  or  of         'ArSbt    Cp  also  Vm 

m  the  Phoemctan  Urumilki  {,KA7^,  tSj).  The  amount  of 
evidence  for  such  corruptions  is  too  great  to  be  disregarded. 

t.  A 'Hittitc'oneof  David's  heroes  (3  S.2339  [ov^t 
L],  I  Ch.1141  [aiywt  BN]),  who  took  pert  in  the  war 
against  the  Ammonites  undW  Joab,  and  was  got  rid  of 
by  David  in  a  most  cowardly  way  to  cover  over  his 
adultery  with  Bathsheba  {q.v.),  Uriah's  wife  (a  S.  11 
129.^  I  K.I65).' 

1  See  AOFj  8950451. 

3  Tbe  qualilication  in  r.  5  (end)  is  wanting  In  #*,  and  is 
DO  doubt  agloin.  The  redactor  himself  elsewhere  gives  David 
an  absolnte  eulogy  (II 34        So  Bent.,  KitteL 
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Onr  view  of  tli«  noticca  of  Uriah  in  a  S.  11  /.,  however,  needs 
revision  in  the  light  of  the  facu ;  (i)  that  the  litt  erf"  David's 
heroes,  which  includes  '  Uriah  the  Hittita,'  makes  no  alltuioa  to 
the  reponed  treachery  of  David;  <a)  that  the  story  of  this 
treacbecy  has  undoubtedly  been  nunipulated  (see  Batk- 
SHKBA,  jBDiDUMt  SoLOMON,  |  9^  oot  of  «  rcgaid  foT  edifica- 
tion; »id(3)  that,  Tvi  being  bkm  probably  a  mndlaied  fom  of 
•nilVn,  *  Rebobothite,'  and  '  Rabbeh  of  the  b'ne  Ammaa '  being 
not  less  probably  a  corruption  of  '  Rehoboth  of  the  b'ne  Jerah- 
meel '  (cp  Rbhoboth),  it  is  not  conceivable  that '  Jerahtneel  the 
Rebobottiite*  (misread  in  the  traditional  text,  'Uriah  the 
HittiM ')  should  have  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Israelites  on  tbe 
occasiow  referred  to.  Obviously  Uriah's  true  desiEnattoo  had 
been  ferEotten  when  the  itory  of  the  siege  received  its  present 
eapanded  form.  To  thb  we  must  add  that  stories  similar  to 
that  of  tbe  baleful  letter  to  Joab  are  fatniUar  to  students  of 
primitive  folklore.!  Even  ajMut  from  this,  it  is  plausible  to  hold, 
on  grounds  of  literary  oiticism,  that  s  S.  11 1  was  originally 
followed  by  13 16  (S.  A.  Cook,  AJSL  IS  156  (April  rpoo];  so, 
independently,  Wmdder>  Q>,  however,  Budde  in  KHC, 
'Sam.'  950. 

It  is  not  dil&culi  to  see  bow  Uriah  nwy  have  come  into  tbe 
■lory  of  Bathsheba.  Bathshkba  (f.v.)  was  apparently  a 
'Jcta^nieelitc'  by  origin.  SltDm',  when  broken  up  by  the 
carelessness  of  scribes,  fumiiliw  material  for  tbe  two  words 
0]rW(Eltam)aiul  n*7IH  (Uriah).  Errors  like  this  often  have 
■mwe  results  in  the  production  of  l^ends. 

0.  A  priett,  temp.  Ahas,  who  acted  as  a  iritneai  for  Isaiah  (Is. 
Is).  He  is  presumably  the  Uriah  (AV  Urmah)  vdio  built  an 
allkr  Cor  Ahas  af^  a  Damascene  pattern,  a  K.  1<S  10^ 

«.  b.  Shemaiah  of  Ktrjath<jcanm,  slain  at  the  commaitd  of 
Janoiakiin  fbr  prophesying  against  Jerusalem  (Jer.Mao  AV 

4.  Fathv  of  Mbkemoth  (ti  a  uiest  tunp.  Nehemish,  Ezra 
*33  W«av  [I'D.  I  E«l.S«9(I«,RVUHu;  Mrii>«  [BJ,  e*^ 
[AL  oMMv  [LD,  ep  Nefa.  B4  SI  (AV  VMJaki  «m)M«  [Kft  poMdbly 
the  Uriah  present  at  tbe  laading  of  the  law  mtder  Ena  (Neh. 
84AVDIlJ«li:  w^[BR^A]-iEsd.043EVURiA5). 

T.  K.  C. 

UBIEL  {Vriei),  •  the  angel  that  vras  sent'  to  Ezra, 
according  to  4  Esd.  4i  96  (?)  6ao  lOaS. 

In  4  36  be  b  called  an  archan^I,  but  RV  prefers  the  reading 

iKKKMiRL  If.v.),  a  name  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this 
tcrature,  but  is  most  probably,  like  'Jeremiah,'  one  of  the 
many  distorted  fbniu  of  'Jera^meel'*  (cp  tt'A,  Jer.Mae). 
PoMibly  'Jeremicl'  (Skdi*)!*  a  variant  to  '  Raphael' (^ifBl)  ; 
Raphael,  according  to  Enoch  80  a,  is  the  '  angel  of  the  spirits  of 


presupposes 

hardly  the  qriginal  meaning.  The  Jeral^meelite  connection  of 
some  of  the  chief  angelic  names  in  ^el  is  noteworthy.  See 
MicKABL.  and,  in  illiutiation,  note  the  facts  which  point  <o 
Jerahmeelite  influence,  both  healthful  and  the  reverse,  on  the 
religion  of  Israel  (Mosas,  1 14,  Pkopket,  |  6/:).     t.  K.  C 

URIEL  (^*^K  :  oyPIhA)-  A  plausible  explanation 
of  the  name  is  'flame  of  God,'  §  35,  or,  'God  is  a 

light, '  cp  NQrbel,  a  Palmjrrene  name,  de  VogU£, 

5/r.  Cmtr.  1^4;  Baeth.  Beitr.  86.  But  ( i )  the  analogy 
(contested,  00  doubt)  of  many  umilar  names,  (a)  the 
occurrenoe  of  tbe  regularly  fomied  ethnic  Uri,  and  (3) 
the  connections  of  the  bearers  of  the  name,  may  be 
held  to  favour  an  explaoatiOD  rimilar  to  that  given  above 
of  Uriah — i.g.,  it  b  a  Jerahmedlte  or  N.  AntNan 
name  [Che.]. 

I.  The  father  of  Michalah,  the  mother  of  Ahtjah,  king  of 
Jndah(aCh.lB9}.  (FwoM^iahya^aM^tfLbasa^waA^) 
But  see  Maacah,  3, 

a.  Chief  of  tbe  iCdrntUtM,  mentioned  at  the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  to  Jenualem  under  David  (t  d.  I65  11 :  opt^  [BR. 

3.  A  name  in  llie  Kohathite  genealogy  of  Elkanah  m .v.) 
(iCh.6>4C9l:«H.|X[Bft 

4  and  5.  Perhape  a  collaMral  form  of  Axtst,  i  (^AltBu) 
and  Arikl,  a. 

UBUAH  (in^tt),  Jer.26ao  AV.  RV  Uriah  (3). 

VBIM  AMD  TUUMMIM  (Dnp^rt}  On^K^'  6 
AhAucic.  ot  &hXoi.  KAi  &AHeeift  [1  S.1441 
OCIOTHC];  Aq.  Sym.  Tbeod.  ^utiCMOI  [Sym.  1  S. 
386  AhAoi.  DtSSs  TeAeiOTHC  K&t  AiAaxh.  cp 
Jerome]  and  TCAeiOTHT£Ci  TeAeiUC£IC<  TCAeiOl  i 

1  MOcIce  (y^m  MupArat  nach  Ti6er  p.  75,  n.     refers  to  the 
stories  of  Bellerophon,  PaUAonias,  and  Otto  von  Wittelsbach. 
3  Similarly  Gunkel,  in  Kau.  Afvkr.^^-j. 

5  Urim  alone,  Nu.  27  31  i  S.  SSe ;  Thummim  and  Urim,  Dt. 
SSiL   On  the  doivBlkm  and  mewling  see  below. 
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UBIM  AND  THUMBOH 

Vg.  doetrina  and  vitiias  or  fetfeetui),  the  s^^jentoi  of 
the  priestly  oracle  (Dl888  cp  10;  NtL37ti  Eam2«3 
[•■*  TOIC  4>UT1Z0YCIN  K&l  TOIC  TCACIOIC. 

. . .  T6Aeia>ceciN]=Neh.  7  65  [e***  tfiaiTicaiN. 

TOIC  <t><OTICMOIC  K&l  T&IC  TCXciUCCCIN])-  Tbc 
only  passage  whii^  throws  any  light  upon  the  natme 
and  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  i  S.  I441  j. 

Emending  after  0,  we  read:  'And  Saul  said,  "O  Yahwt, 
God  oflsraej,  why  dost  thou  not  answer  thy  servant  to-Amyt  If 
this  fault  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  my  son,  cnveUrim,  and  if  it  be 
in  thy  people  Israel,  give  Thununun."  TbcKupoa  Saul  and 
jMuthsA  were  taken  and  the  people  went  fiva.  Thca  Said  said 
''Cast  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son:  he  wIuh  Yalmt 
takes  shall  die  "...  So  they  cast  between  niia  and  Jimrthnn 
his  son,  and  Jonathan  was  taken.' 

It  is  evident  from  v.  41  that  the  question,  iriiich  in 
both  cases  is  put  as  a  simple  alternative  (cp  39),  was 
decided  by  casting  lots ;  and  from  v.  40  that  Urim  and 
Thimimim  were  the  names  respectively  of  two  objects 
with  which  the  cast  was  made. 

Comparing  i  S.  II41  /  with  36  0  (cp  3  18  G)  we 
see  that  the  casting  of  lots  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  part  of  the  method  of  divination  by  the  ephod ;  in 
other  places  where  the  ephod  is  emplc^ed  (236  9  30?} 
the  procedure  is  so  exactly  the  same  as  in  i  S.  I436  ff. 
that  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  in  these  cases 
also  tbe  decision  was  by  the  same  sacred  lots  (see 
Ephod)  ;  and  in  many  others,  though  neither  the  efAod 
nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  named,  the  same 
inference  may  confidently  be  drawn  (see  i  S.10m^ 
a&2i  6i9jr  Josh.7i6/:  Judg.20s7/.).'  In  tbe  article 
Ephod  (%  4)  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  Uiim  and 
Thummim  were  Itept  in  the  efAod,  and  with  coiain 
manipulations  sauiuittm  artem  drawn  at  thrown  from 
it  Moslem  writers  describe  a  similar  mode  of  divina- 
tion among  the  Arabs  before  Islam.  Two  Mnxw-dnfts 
(without  beads  or  feathers),  aa  one  of  wlucb  was  written 
'  Command,'  on  the  other  '  Prohibiticm,'  or  words  (d 
similar  purport,  were  placed  in  a  receptacle,  and  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  drawn  out  it 
was  known  whether  the  proposed  enterprise  was  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  tbe  god  and  destined  to 
succeed,  m-  not  (cp  Prov.  I833  AtM  XtA).  At  Mecca, 
it  is  said,  these  lots  were  in  tbe  keqnng  of  the  gnaidiaiis 
of  the  Holy  House,  one  of  whtnn  drew  an  arrow  when 
a  man  wished  to  decide  whether  to  go  on  a  journey, 
to  marry,  etc  Sometimes  three  arrows  were  used, 
one  of  which  was  Uank ;  if  this  was  drawn  tbe  god 
refused  a  response  (cp  i  S.  1437  286).  Other  dbftaa, 
such  08  irfiite  pebbles,  similarly  Buuiwd.  were  also 
used ;  and  the  interrogatotr  could  be  frained  b  other 
and  more  complex  ways.'  That  the  divinatitMi  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  was  t>f  this  kind  is  the  ofnuoa 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Mas.  Rechi,  i,g  53— three  p^>les). 
Ew^ld  (Alt.  390  ff.),  and  many  others.  The  form 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  unknown ;  that  th^ 
were  little  images  (De  Castro,  Spencer,  Gesen.,  and 
othm)  is  a  conjecture  wbidi  rests  solely  upon  an 
erroneous  identification  with  the  teraphira.  If  it  woe 
safe  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
receptacle  provided  for  them  in  Fs  desoiption  (rf  the 
high  priest's  vestments,  we  should  imagine  them  as 
small  flat  objects,  perhaps  tablets  of  wood  or  bone ;  but 
it  may  be  doubtful  vriwiher  P.  who,  sinuagdy  eooo^ 
gives  no  directions  for  the  niAking  of  tbe  Urim  and 
Thummim,  had  any  definite  notion  what  they  were: 

In  P  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  in  the  keeping 
of  the  high  priest  (Ex.283a  Lev.88  Nu.273t);  they 
are  preserved  in  a  square  pouch  which  is  worn  n'^oa  bis 
breast,  the  rs^fo  y^n,  AiSem  miipdt  (EV  '  breastplate  of 

1  It  is,  of  course,  not  imagined  ihu  in  all  cases  in  irtiich  lots 
are  used  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  meant. 

3  SeelhnHisham,  Ig^^i  Ant6.-En^  Ltx.  txA.  iom; 

cp  Tac  Ctrm.  10,  atKl  in  general  Van  Dale,  I>e  ^ivm»H»H«mt 
idoUirieit  m  VT  mtmor»tu,  chap.  4;  We.  //e«/.W  ia6/  fl 
133^   An  example  of  belomancy  in  the  OT^  Eadctl 
see  Jetonw  ad  be.,  and  cp  Divination,  f  a  (it.). 
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jodgment ' ;  rather  '  of  [divine]  decision,  oracle' ;  *  see 
^BASTPLATB).  Tfais  pouch  was  permanaitly  attadied 
hf  chains  and  cords  through  rings  at  its  corners  to  the 
ephod  ;  the  association  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with 
the  cfAiod  which  we  found  in  the  histnical  books  is  thus 
preserved  in  P  (Ephod,  §  3).  Whether  this  form  of 
consulting  Yahw^  was  actually  practised  in  the  post- 
exiUe  period  is  doubtful.  Thm  is  no  mention  of  h  in 
the  historicd  books  after  the  time  <rf  David  and  Sotomon 
(i  K.2a6read  'the  epAod');  but  Hos.  84  shows  that  in 
the  prophet's  day  the  ephod-oracle  was  one  of  the  things 
which  the  popular  religion  could  not  be  thought  of  as 
existing  without.  In  Neh.  765  (Ezra263  i  Esd.  640), 
however,  an  important  question  aiiecting  the  rights  of 
certain  priestly  fiuoiliei  is  iwa-ved  for  de^sion  '  when  a 
Urim  and  Thummim  priest  shall  arise,'  proving  that 
this  mode  of  divination  was  then  dbnsed — tfie  ait  seem- 
ingly lost.  A  reference  like  Ecclus.383  [Sucalm'  (B), 
S^)iMw  (A) ;  cp  45  to  HS'^Xoit  iXifffelai,  where,  moreover, 
KplffetDt  also  corresponds  to  tinpD  pm]  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  practised  in  the  writer's  day.  Josephus 
says  that  the  breastplate  had  ceased  to  lig^  up  {Xi/frnr, 
his  understanding  of  the  Urim)  two  hundred  years  before 
bis  time  {Ant  iiuSg  [§  aiS])^  while  according  to  the 
Mishna  9ia)'  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ceased 

with  the  death  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets ;  but  this  is 
apparently  only  an  inference  from  Ezra  263. 

The  names  Urim  and  Thummim  as  vocalised  in  MT 
mean  'Ughts'  and  'Perfection.'  This  pronunciation 
is,  however,  unknown  to  the  translators  of  0,  who 
nad  the  former  'Drim,  and  derived  it  from  mitn,  '  to 
^ve  dedsion,  tfiriUi '  (cp  Dt.  888  10) — an  interpretation 
to  which  Sym.  adheres  (3(dax4).  Modem  scholars 
have  not  succeeded  iu  giving  a  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  the  «-ords.  If  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the  names 
respectively  of  two  lots  which  were  of  opposite  presage, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  names  had  a  corresponding 
aigniflcance ;  and  this  presumption  is  still  stronger  if, 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  wonls  were  actually  written 
upon  the  objects  used  for  casting  or  drawing  the  lot 
If,  then,  a'vn  is  derived,  as  there  is  no  need  to  question, 
from  the  root  ddh  '  be  without  foult,'  its  opposite  might 
well  be  a  derivative  of  tim  '  curse,' '  the  one  signifying 
that  a  proposed  action  was  sadsfactory  to  God,  the  other 
that  it  provoked  bis  wrath.  This  contrast  would  be 
sdU  more  natural  if  we  might  suppose  that  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  originally  employed  in  a  kind  of 
ordeal  such  as  is  described  in  i  S.  1436^,  where  the 
real  question  was  one  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  without  significance  that  Saul  asks  that  if 
the  fault  be  in  himself  or  in  Jonathan  the  lot  Urim  may 
oomc  out  If  this  view  is  sound,  the  words  should 
probably  be  pronounced  'Mm  and  Uunlm.  But  all 
such  conjectures  are  subject  to  the  greatest  reserve. 

Litfrviiirw.—Tar  the  <dder  Ifawatura  see  J.  G.  Aithov, 
Apf^ratMi  kisi»rie»-eritieut  aiiiifuitatMm,  1748,  p.  Tjyf ;  for 
the  histary  of  opinion  em.  Kautndi  in  PX£m, «.».  16  99643V 
The  BMSt  imiranant  of  the  avUer  mooograpbt  ai«  Job.  BiueimF, 
*  Historia  Urim  ct  Thnmn^m,'  in  bit  Ej^rdtaAmtt,  a&r  ff., 
rnrintad  in  Usoliirf  Tin*.  II 375^ ;  and  Spencor,  *  De  Unm  et 
Thmnmiia,'  In  De  Ug.  rit.,  lib.  B  am.  7  (and  in  Uadjd,  IS  453^) ; 
see  also  Bnnn,  I>t  vtttitu  taettdatum,  p.  5033^  S«e  also  the 
titeratnre  under  Ephod;  (also  Haupt,  Ban.  elements  in  the 
Levit.  Ritual,' l^ssyC  79^^  (1900):  W.  Mutt- Aroolt, ' The 
Urim  and  Tbummin),'  re^int«d  frma  AJSL,  July  1900] ;  T.  C. 
Foole,  /BL  21 97^  ivjOti.  G.  F.  M. 

nSUAT.  See  Law  and  Justice,  %  16  ;  Pledge  ; 
TKADB  and  COHUERCB,  §  83  {e)  4  (a). 

I.  The  commonest  word  is  q|f],  n^k,  ^/iri,  lit  '  soaietbing 
Utten  off':  rdm,  wmm  (Ex.SSas  Lev.SSjsX  DtSBiaX 
Ps. IS5  Prov.288  Eiek.l8Bi3i7  33 la). 

t  The  pMMing  tA  the  word  )dn  is  not  known ;  something  like 

'  reoepCade '  best  suit*  the  CMitext 

s  See  also  the  Talnind,  48     J»md  n  i  (Crin  and 

Thuimnim  lacking  in  laecnd  temple),  ana  Maimonides,  km- 
mi^M*k,  10, 1 10. 

s  That  (viii  is  pethuc  to  be  connected  villi  tih  was  sag- 
gested  by  wdlhaiuen,  Av£n  419  n. 
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a.  The  varb  N|!^  nUA,  IwrnamM,  i^fOfw  <Ndi.57<Kt.)  Is^ 
MaX  givM  tbe  substandre         mmIE^  Iml-n^vvt  (N«b.fi7 10). 

3.  The  verb  1^1,  ndlak,  kvatrnn  (Kr.)  (Neh.  67,  M^cAaiv, 
Jer.  leio,  etcX  gives  Hj^  nUik,  »m.-nwtlymr,  Ex.  S3  95,  AV 
'uiuT«r,'RV'cieditor,'aod  '^i,  «p<A(¥>.X >K.47,  EV'ddit* 
(tf  BA  inrfmc  roW  T&w»t  vow,  V-  mminmif  «ft  loMiMtX 

4.  T^Mt  in  Ht  S6  97  Lk.  10  93,  RV  '  Intenst' 

UTA  (oYT&  [BA]),  a  post-exilic  family  of  Nethinim 
(i  Ead.  630),  unmentioned  in  |l  Ezra  (245),  or  Nehemiah 
(748). 

XTTHAI  {"jya  > ;  oyOi  [BAL]). 

I.  iai.94(-^«]i[BAD-Neti.ll4.ATKAIAH. 

a.  One  of  ttw  b'ne  Bicvai  £zra8i4  (ovfu  [A],  afot 

[LI}=i  Esd.  8  4ot,  Uthl  (owrov  (B},  w«ai  [LD,  son  of  Istalcurm, 
on  which  see  2*BUO,  9. 

UZ  (^Ml?;  with  art.  )*W1J,  Jer.25aot;  on  origin  of 
name,  see  Geographt,  §  ao,  and  note  suggestion 
below  that '  Us '  may  be  due  to  an  early  transcriber's 
emn*).  According  to  the  tradilfonal  view,  the  name  is 
connected  both  with  a  rt^ion  to  the  N.  and  with  a 
region  to  the  S.  of  Palestine^  The  facts  of  M  T  are  as 
follows ;  (i )  Eldest  son  of  Aram,  Gen.  lOas  (ut,  AEL), 
cp  I  Ch.  I17  («f,  A  [17-23,  om.  B],  ouf,  L),  where  Ui. 
Hul,  etc.,  are  among  iht  sons  of  Shem,  but  ft*  agrees 
with  MT  of  Gen.  10  33  (so  Cappellus,  Houb.,  Ki.). 
(3)  Eldest  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Gen.  22ai 
(t<^  [A],  (tft  [L]).  (3)  Grandson  of  Setr  the  Horite, 
Gen.  8608  (m  [ADL],  ovt  [E]),  i  Ch.  1 4a  (ut  [BA],  «vt 
[L]).  (4}  A  land  between  DnotD  (E^ypt?  Mufri  in  N. 
AralHa?)  and  Philistia,  Jer.26w  (not  in  6).  (5)  An 
Edomite  land,  Lam.4ai  (not  in  ft).*  (6)  A  land  of 
uncertain  situation,  where  Job  dwelt,  Jobli  Up 

AAfffeVnAt;  and  in  0's  addition  to  42tj^  See, 
further,  Gbockapht.  g  ao. 

Let  us  coostder  these  data  in  the  fallowing  order  :-<4),  (sX 
(3X  ^X  (iX  W-  Not  much  need  be  said  on  UX  The  cUuse 
tdative  to  UiO)  is  omitted  by  Graf,  CoraUl,  GMsdtrecht,  and 
Dubm  as  a  glo«.  It  issmi  mora  probable,  bowarer,  that  pyn 
b  a  owmpdon  of  pun,  i«4dch  a  tbootJulesi  scribe  wnta  iaitMiid 
of  Qiw^  which  iblkiws  in  the  liM  of  peoples.  At  to  (sX  It  Is 
plain  from  mebrical  conMderations  that  pjr  is  superfluous ;  most 
probably  it  is  a  conuptioa  of  a  dittogc^pbed  pK  (9,  iwi  yfc); 
the  first  put  seems  to  have  ccNne  from  nwo  Lamsnta- 
TiONS,  Book  of,  |  8 ;  Mizbaih).  As  to  (sX  for  '  Dishon '  0 
aftpcais  to  have  read  '  Rishon,'  which  suggests  ABDrSn*  as  the 
original.  Now  the  first-mentioned  son  of  Dishan  (a  mere 
double  of  Dishon)  is  I^emdan— t'.rv  probably  Jeraj^ineeL  The 
comniooding  plan  in  tbe  list  of  Dufaon's  diildren  ot^t  to  be 
occupied  by  some  not  less  important  ethnic.  Osem  (DsiOi  i 
235,  appears  tbmfbie  to  be  excluded.  Hiffur  is  iritai  we 
expect,  and  if  m  is  a  aanw  of  purely  Uteraiy  ori^a,  and  has 
come^^an  eany  transcriber's  error  finra        our  •xpoctatiOQ 

^e  now  come  to  (O,  and  ask.  Where  was  tbe  land  of  Us, 
whoe  Job  dweItT  The  data  appear  at  first  sight  to  b«  con* 
flicting.  Job  wu  one  of  tbe  jnp  *13-  It  seems  therefore  as 
if  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  E.  St  NE.  of  Palestine,  and  this 
can  be  supported  by  the  mention  of  tbe  Kasdimin  Jobli7,  and 
poaibly  by  the  ethnics  '  Shufaite '  <n  in  S 1 1,  and '  Bmdts '  u  8S  a, 
also  by  tbe  references  to  Us  in  (i)  and  (aX  according  to  dw 
ordinary  view.  No  stress,  however,  can  bauld  on  tbe  tiaditioa 
connectmg  Job  with  the  district  or  l^aurla  called  the  Wnlpt 
(see  Wetzstein's  valuable  excuiMia  in  Del.  //MA,  S5i-6ai4X 
unce  it  can  only  be  traced  back  to  tbe  lonrth  century  a.d. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  names  Elipiws,  Bildad  (f.v-X  and 
ZopHAK  ^.v,X  and  tbe  ethnic  *TenMnitc'  in  tii,  snggot 
pUcii«  tbe  biwte  of  Job  in  a  region  S.  of  Palenine,  atid 

Kasdim'  in  1 17  should  probably  rather  be  *  KtdBm '  (CUsUtes 
of  N.  Arafat^  while  the  remsentation  of  Job  and  bis  frioids  as 
cultivators  of 'wisdom 'indicaies  that  dus  was  really  the  view 
of  the  writers  of  onr  piesent  Book  of  Job  (cp  Job,  Book  op, 
H  4i  9\  T^i*  latter  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  apocryphJ 
appendix  to  Job  in  S  (see  Geography,  |  aoX  and,  accmdmg  to 
the  prraent  writer's  theory,  by  the  phrase  ient  kedem  in  Job  1 3, 
which  is  a  corruption  ot  benl  reiem—i.e.,  sons  of  Jera^meel  (see 

1  For  n<inpcpd«VogU,y..>4r.  1897, 109oaO)o.3SSX 

*  Unless  yft  represent  not  only  pw  but  also  a  transtitcsatioB 
of  nn    See  next  paragraph. 

'  »>  rNI  >n  EMk.SSa  probably  eomes  from  ttgn,  '  Aidmr' 
(tbe  southern  AssbnrX  See  RosH. 

*  Di  Lani.4ai  pMseemstabavecoiBeftQm  V— ^.,110;  see 
abov4(n(3X 
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RkkehX  As  to  (i)  and  (iV  we  hsve  leea  ebewben  (sec.  e^., 
MizRAtu)  that  Gen.  10  hu  been  Ur^y  recaat.  M  thu  '  Aram 
originally  meant  the  N.  Arabian  tnbei  known  collectively  as 
'  lend>n>Ml,'  and  it  is  poasible  that  the  oames  'Nahor'  and 
'Hwran'  were  originally  attached  to  the  Neseb. 

To  nun  up.  The  two  Mts  (rf  data  do  not  reallv  conflict,  if 
Aram  and  Kahor  are  Drimarily  names  of  ctant  and  dittticta  in 
the  N^b,  and  not  wbem  later  writers  placed  them  in  the  NE. 
of  Palestine.  This  is  not  a  mere  struggling  bypotbeais,  but 
accord*  with  a  large  series  of  parallel  ^phenomena.  If,  however, 
we  hesitate  to  admit  this  view  (whidb  unplia  that '  Aram '  comes 
from  '  Jerahnteel  %  we  may  ■tilt  And  a  plausible  raoonciliation  of 
the  data  (see  Job,  Book  op,  |  4).  At  anv  rate,  a  new  critical 
treatment  of  the  name  may  not  be  altogeiner  unwelcome. 
Theories  that  are  simple  frequently  prove  to  Be  erroneous,  Cp 
Bttdde,  I/M,  *  Vorwort,'  pp.  ix-xt.  ^.  k,  C. 

VZAl  {nW.  erei  [BK],  eyzAt  [A],  oyz.  [L]),  father 
tdPeial  (NetLSas)- 

UZ&L  ;  Sam.  ^T'N  ;  aizhA}.  son  of  Joktan, 
Gen.I037  (om.  E),  iCh.lai  (cm.  B,  &|£hn  [A], 
OY2&A  [L])'  and,  by  a  necessary  correctkm,  E^di. 
37 19.  where  irraiwork  {i.e..  nrord-blades?),  cassia,  and 
ealanuu  (spice)  appear  among  the  articles  of  trade  from 
UsaL  The  name  is  obsctire.  Ar.  tradition  makes 
AMdl  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Yemra,  later 
known  as  $an'd  (see  Di,  ad  loc.  and  reff.).  The  con- 
nection of  the  two  names  is  disputed  by  Glaser  {Skitte, 
2  977  3io4>7434)<  prefers  to  seek  for  Uzal  near 
Medina.^ 

On  the  teat  of  the  vhok  vsne  sm  Con^l  (£*.,  ad  Iae.\ 
Sl)KQ  for  is  supponed  by  some  HSS,        Pesh,,  and 

nearly  all  modems.  AV  renders  'going  to  and  fro';  RV 
stnuwely  relates  the  above  reading  ('from  Ual ")  to  ihe 
ma^^  and  translates  'yam,'  based  apparently  on  a  {taisive 
finraatioa  of  ^K~Aram.  ^ijr,  'to  a^.'  This  weakening  of 
e  to  H  dtts  occur  in  Heb.,  biu  not  often  enough  to  warrant  such 
■  raiderinK(cpW.Wri^t,CmMl.0.5>M;4Sa47)L  [See  also 
Crii,  Bib,  on  Gen.ie97  Eiek.Zri9.]  f.  B. 

TTZZA.  THE  QAADEN  OF  ll.  .  .  .  KHnoc 
OZA  [BAL};  Pesh.  gnlA  goat  lurtus  Aaa\,  the  spot 
where  Manassdi  and  Amon,  and  according  to  0"  (see 
bdow)  Jdtoiakim  were  buried  (a  K.  21 1896).  The 
most  important  passage  is  aK.  21i9,  because  the 
Chronicler,  too,  refers  to  the  spot  where  Manasseh  was 
buried  ;  he  makes  no  such  statement  in  the  case  of 
Amon.  Manasseh  was  buried  '  in  the  garden  of  his 
house,  in  the  garden  <tfUua'  (a  K.21 18):  the  ]|  passage, 
a  Ch.  SSso,  simply  says,  '  in  his  own  bwse,'  or  (S)  '  in 
the  garden  of  his  boiue.'  Most  scholars  suppose  that 
i\ear  Manasseh's  palace  was  a  plantation  named  after 
Uzza  (Uiziah?)  where  Manasseh  had  mode  a  fiunily 
grave,  but  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

In  a  K.  SI  18  pa  u  written  twice  over  in  parallel  phrasw. 
Omit  tba  second  p3,  and  read  UK  n'J  'in  the  plamattoa 
of  tin  mausoleum '(lit.  'rockJmnia'— grave  in  tIwTock,cp 
Is.  14  IB  SS  iS^X  ij;  in  the  Fsalter  Is  repeUedly  niswritten  for 
^  Nou  alio  that  in  aCh.U8  6a  has  .  .  .  xal  Jxotfuf^ 
IwaMys  .  .  ,  Koi  Mfa  IrTasvfMi  <Yaao{ky[A],  For  OjafL]) 
pmk  TM  wa/tipmn  wraS.  T.  K.  C 

mZAH  (ozft  [BAL]),  I.  (n{^,  a  S.  66^,  S  5t ; 
Azr*tN]  [A])  or  UB5A  (K^.  a  S.  63  [a2&.  A]  1  Ch. 
I879-11).  one  of  tiM  sons  of  Abinadab  who  took  part 
in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jeaiim  tmder 
David  (see  Ark,  |  5 ;  Kirjath-jearim).  He  and 
his  brother  (vnit ;  cp  Ahio)  were  driving  the  cart  upon 
which  the  ark  was  placed,  when,  upon  reaching  a  certain 
threshing-floor  (see  Nachon),  the  oxen  '  stumbled '  (see 
beknr),  whereupon  Usadi  pat  forth  his  hand  to  steady 
the  ark  (emend  a  S,  87  after  x  Ch,18iowitb  We.,  Dr., 
Bu.,  and  others).  For  this  *God  smote  him,'  and  the 
place  received  the  luune  PsBsz-mxAH  [q-v.).  The 
Chronicler,  however,  accounts  diOerently  for  the 
calamity ;  '  none  ought  to  bear  the  ark  of  GoA  but 
the  Levites '  (i  Ch.  Ifia ;  cpv.xaf.  and  col.  3463,  n.  i). 
The  narrative  can  hardly  be  understood  itsdf ;  it 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  a  Si  S 17-S5.    It  wcnild 

>  Aiur-batd.pBl  qteaks  of  a  dty  eslled  Anlla,  In  the  fiv«ff 
landof  MaatseeHuHAi.);  sea  Del  iWv  S43,  ^/ 
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appear  (see  Rehobotu,  Zarbphath)  that,  according 
to  the  story  whidi  underlies  this  passage  and  s  SL 
21is-a9  and  23 s^,  David  and  his  gibbdrtm  won  a 
great  viaory  over  the  Zarephathites  and  the  Rdx>both- 
iles,  and  by  textual  corruption  Zarephath-'azsah  (the 
name  in  the  original  text)  became  Perez-uzzah,  and  so 
an  imaginary  person  was  produced,  called  ITzzah. 
The  corrupt  «rord  Peres  luUurally  snggeAed  a  divine 
judgment  (cp  Ex.  ISaaPs,  6O3  [i]).  The stoiy  is  lecxig- 
nised  as  historical  by  Wade  (Old  Test.  UiO.  348), 
but  it  is  perbsyx  wiser  to  regard  it  as  artificiaL  See 

PER£Z. 

'Stumbled'  is  evidently  the  sense  required  in  3  S.06,  though 
AV  gives  '  (book '  (RV '  stumbled ' ;  with  margins).  lOBHtt  bow- 
ever,  b  not  the  nghl  wocd;  periutps  it  is  the  icsMliiiim  of 
n^brui, 'wavoedvioleatly.'  For  ether  views  see  Dr.  wid  Bn. 

a.  AV  Uzza  (R)^  a  Merarite  (i  Ch.  Oa9[i4] :  [A],  o{«a 
[LD.  Cp  GsNBAUMiiBS  i.,  1 7  (ii.  ^  t.  k.  c. 

I  iKititn  -  i^iiBKitag  iiMitw-Hiiypi^^w. 

Sherah. 

UZEX  (H^,  a  perfectly  regular  abbreviated  form  of 
[for  Cheyne's  view  see  UzziAH],   cp  Palm. 
n» -'ozteli  [BAL]  generally). 

J.  b.  Bukki,  in  the  genealogical  list  connecting 
Eleasar  and  Zadok  (i  C:h.  65  [631].  cp  v.  51  [36],  eftijX 
[L]).  This  list  is  given  also  in  Emt  l^ff.  (raeuta  [B], 
ojltH  [A],  ojlof  [L]).  but  with  the  omission  of  all  tiames 
between  Meraiotb  and  Aiariah  (tlie  bther  of  Amariah). 
In  I  Esd.  8  9  the  name  appears  as  Savias  (om.  B,  atamxa. 
[A],  ofioir  [L]);  for  OziAS  (AV  Ezias)  h^  represenU 
Azariah  (of[e]tov  [B],  eftov  [A],  f'o^ou  [L]),  and  0" 
by  further  omitting  Uzri  and  his  son  Zoahiah  makes 
Asariah  the  son  of  Bukki — a  proceeding  whidi  is  based 
on  a  confusion  between  inmpand  •ijp.  Jos.  (^ff/.Tiii.  I3) 
replaces  Uzzi  and  Zerahiah  by  vJ^^fiti^at.  See  Gene- 
alogies i.,  8  7  [iv.} 
a.  b.  Tola,  a  dwf  of  IssAcaAK  Q  7,  end),  t  Ch,  T  ghiys 

lx%ela  b.  Bbmjamim  d  9,  iL  a),  i  CL  7 7  ;  cp  Uzza  (i  Ch. 

4.  b.  Michriof  Brnjahin  (|  9,  iii.)^  i  Ch.9e(o<i»»  [LI>. 

5.  b.  Bani,  anoverseer,  temp.  Nehemtah  (Neb.  II  as,  om.  Me.a), 

6.  A  chief  of  a  father's  bouse  of  Jedaiah  (N^  IS  ig  4a  OOL 
Blt*A  b  both  places,  efei  [U  afi  [IK^  ■«  ]).  S-  A.  C 

mSOA  (tt^;  02[e}iA[c]  [BMAL]),  the  Ashterathite 
(very  possiUy  Og's  city  of  Ashtaroth  [Dt.  1 4  etc.  ]  was 
really  Zarephath,  a  city  on  the  N.  Arabian  border  prob- 
ably conquered  by  David,  see  Zarephath  ;  but  for  the 
received  view  see  Ashtaroth),  one  of  David's  heroes 
(David,  8  iia,  i.);  iCli.ll44,t  t.  k.  c 

UZZIAH  (n;U  [^n  in  a  K.  163a  34  Is.  1  \}  etc. ,  a  Ch. 
2fli  ff.  279';  see  also  5,  below],  either  an  expansi<»  of 
the  clan-name  Uzzi  (see  CHt.  Bi^.  on  iCh.  631)  or  a 
religious  utterance  = '  Yahwi  is  strength,'  or  '  my 
strength'  (8  99);   there  is  the   same  differeitce  ix 

1  That  'Una'  in  eK.SliSM  has  anything  to  do  whh 
'Uziiah,'  as  Wellhansen  onoe  suggested,  bmr  from  probable  0ee 
Uzza).  Nor  hw  tba  nama  Aar^'n  of  Ya'ndi  anydung  to  do 
with  our  Uniah  or  Aariah.  With  regard  to  the  antbemtcatiasi 
of  the  names  in  the  OT,  *  Atatiah '  has  00  the  wbcJe  the  support 
of  Kinn,  '  Uiciah '  of  Chronicles.  More  particulariy,  the  toim 
n'ljr  (Usnah)  occurs  in  9  K.  16 13  (^  30  Hos.  I  i  Am.  1 1  Zech. 
Us,  but  in  3  K.  I&33  34  Is.1 1  Oi  7i  s  Ox-iAiff.  27  9  vnir 
(Utxiahu);  ,tm;r  (Aiariah)  in  s  K.  14 si  Ifit  717  3307,  perhaps 
13 (see  Ginsb.),  iCh. Sis,  but  vinijr  (Auriabu)  in  s  K.  15<i. 
From  the  piunt  of  view  of  the  study  of  clan-names  Aiariah  is  the 
most  to  be  preferred  of  these  fbmu.  An  examination  of  the 
occurrences  of  Eleaiar,  Elieser,  Asariah,  Ararel,  Esri,  shows 
indisputably  that  there  was  till  quite  late  times  a  conscioasnesa 
that  Asar  or  Enr  rc^maented  a  clan  of  the  N^eb.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  hv  their  mothers  the  Ungs  of  Judah  were  mudi 
connected  wiin  the  Negeb,  Ven  possibly  the  mothers  of 
Amariah  and  Usaab  came,  qot  from  'Jerusalem,'  but  from 
'  Isbmael '  (dSpti*  and  ^jnc"  bong  liable  to  cmiftisoiO^ 
When  a  queen-mother  was  oTjerosalein,  it  was  posubly  not 
stated  :  take,  the  cases  of  tba  motbcis  of  Hcsekiah  and 
Manaueh.    In  9  iC.  15 13  Cs  readings  are  oMftow  [A]  (cp 
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(^nioa  as  to  '  UnieL'  The  question  is  bordly  deckkd 
tqr  the  existence  of  the  Phcen.  pr.  names  'fgsip-  "fnip, 
or  the  Palm,  and  Kab.  np.  or  by  the  name  foand 
on  old  Heb.  seals — viy,  'usziyft'a,  forwbidi  see  Wright, 
CoMp.  Sem.  Gr.  72/— [Che.]}. 

I.  Son  of  Amaziah.  king  of  Judoh,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  age  of  sixteen  {a  K.Hai'fs  Ch.26i). 
-  -   I,     That  the  name  Uniah  was  changed  to 

oxititdim.  *cc*s**on      highly  improb- 

able. Both  names  are  equally  rdigious  or 
rather  perhaps  equally  non-religious ,  and  from  i  Ch. 
834  [9]  and  36  [ai]  we  see  bow  easy  it  was  for  n'tjr  to 
become  nnip,  or  for  n^-ay  to  become  mjf.  The  form 
Azariah  is  the  more  accurate,  but  Uuiah  may  have 
been  a  popular  cormption ;  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
therefore  to  disturb  the  modern  usage,  and  substitute 
Azariah  for  Uzziah.  According  to  Stade^  in  1887, 
there  is  very  little  information  respecting  Utziah  at  the 
disposal  of  the  historian.  After  stating  that  Azariah  or 
Uzziah  was  proclaimed  king  by  a  popular  assembly,  he 
adds  that  '  the  Book  of  Kings  Icnows  nothing  of  any 
warlike  achievements  of  UzEiah.  The  king  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  a  lepo-,  so  that  in  functions  like 
that  of  jwonoundng  Judgment,  the  dischai^ge  cS  which 
would  have  brought  bim  into  contact  vrith  the  people, 
he  had  to  be  represented  by  his  son  Jotham,  who  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  a  prefect  of  the  palace. 
Where  the  leper-king  resided  (see  0)  did  indeed 
originally  form  a  part  of  the  tradition  ;  but  the  word  in 
question  (l&s)  bas  become  disfigured  beyond  recog- 
nition. ' 

In  fiirthwr  Mcphnatioa  Sad»  adds,  'bethacbophschltEn<S>DR.% 

sic  155,  chopMhflt  Eniriinnl.  3Ch.!6ai, auinot  pottibly  mean 
an  infirmary  [RVuk.,  'a  lazar  house'].  The  uthphflsAth  [a^ 
^vv»0 ;  but  in  3  Ch.  «^^m»uty  B,  aw^evmt9  AJ  of  0  Menu  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  the  origina]  reading.  Itis,ho««TCr,equally 
obscure  what  is  the  Hebrew  word  underlyijic  It.  PraMbly 
Mme  building  in  the  royal  fortreas  u  meant.  ' 

Stade  concludes  with  the  remark  that  '  the  nxteen 
years  which  the  BocJi  of  Kings  gives  to  Jotham,  include 
the  period  during  which  Jotham  was  the  regent  for  his 
father.'  Elsewhere  (567}  Stade  further  mentions  that 
Uzziah  rebuilt  Elath,  which  his  lather  had  probably 
recovered.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  fresh  investiga- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  of  the  Hebrew  text 
both  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  do  not  favour  this 
extreme  historical  sobriety.  Considering  that  the  Book 
of  Kings  gives  Uszioh  a  (nominal)  leign  tif  not  less 
than  fifty-two  years,  an  augmeatatkm  of  our  scanty 
matnial  is  of  importance.    Let  us  consider  our  situation. 

As  to  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  and  the  assumed  con- 
quest of  Elath,  we  can  hardly  rest  satisfied  with  the 
9  Cinnun    **'^'"*'7  '^e  circumstances  of  the 

*l!™™~r  time.    As  Kittd  has  pointed  out,  these 
UbL^'s        contained  in  portions  of  two  different 
■M—rfmi    docunienf.        a  K.I47-14  and  w.  19- 
^   aa ;  •  each  source,  in  a  carefiilly  revised 
text,  must  be  separately  studied.    From  the  former  we 
infer  {cp  Joktheel).  that  the  contest  between  J^oash 
and  Amaziah  was  for  the  possession  of  the  Negeb 
(f.v.),  a  part  d  which  Jehoash  had  recovered  for 
Israd,'  but  which  Amaxiah  wanted  for  Judah.  A 
deduve  battle  took  place  'at  Beth-cusham  urtiich  be- 
longs to  Jerahmed,'  and  Amaziah  was  worsted  and 
(according  to  this  stratum  of  the  narrative}  taken 
captive.    We  now  have  to  turn  to  oin*  second  fragment 
of  narrative,  remembering  (this  we  leant  from  v.  7, 

1  Gf/ 1 569/ 

3  ForStade'sful)erexpreaMonofoi»nion,McZ^7'IK8i5e-i59 
(1686),  where,  tmttrmHa,  it  is  suggested  that  the  true  reading  may 
ha.vt  been  ^^fKJ  ve%  Jcr.  Mm  (Am.  815)-^.,  the  winter 
palace. 

>  Kittel  wTMigly  detaches  w.  a*,  and  aialgna  it  10  thn  Mme 

document  as  tm,  7-14.  The  Vtxt,  Id  its  true  Sam,  don  not 
appear  to  allow  thw. 

*  In  3  K.  18  35  the  reference  is  to  cities  in  the  Nenb;  the 
piesent  text  of  10  33  is  fnll  of  dinortions  of  oaoies  oTdisttlcts 
and  places  in  that  region.    See  Crit.  Bib. 
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wboe  read  'Arammitea,'  and  for  the  rest  see  Jok- 
THUL,  Sela)  that  Amaxiah  had  excttad  tbe  utter 
animosity  of  the  Arammites  or  Jerahmedites  by  bis 
cruelty  at  the  rock  of  Kadesh.  The  notice  (tv.  19-aB} 
is  very  meagre,  and  the  text  is  imperfect  We  can, 
however,  venture  to  infer  from  v.  19  that,  according  to 
this  document,  Amaziah  had  not  been  carried  away  by 
Jehoash,  but  had  sought  refuge  at  anne  place  in  the 
independent,  noo-Israelitish  portion  of  the  Negeb,^ 
Thirsting,  as  it  would  appear,  for  vengeance,  scnne  of 
the  inhabitants  constnred  gainst  the  &Uen  Icing.  He 
fied  to  Eshcol*  or  Halu^ah  (7),  an  important  city  in  the 
Negeb,  but  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  found  him  there. 
The  actors  in  the  following  scene  {yv.  ao-as)  are  the 
non- Israelites  (rfthe  N^b. 

'And  all  tbe  Cusbites  bore  him  [to  Jerusalem],  and  b«  wis 
buried  in  Jemsalem.  .  .  .  And  tbe  Jeiahmeelitcs  took  Azariah 
(iti  years  of  age)  and  made  him  long  instead  of  Aiwuiab  bit 
ntber,  and  impOMd  oaths  upon  him.  And  diey  returned  to 
Jerahioed,  after  tbe  king  bad  lain  down  with  his  mben.'* 

The  humiliation  of  Judah  was  now  complete.  First 
Israel,  and  then  Jerahmeel,  had  treated  it  as  a  subject 
state.  The  only  comfort  was  that  Israel  and  Jerahmed 
were  foes,  and  in  a  stru^le  between  the  two  tbe  wishes 
of  Judah  would  naturally  accompany  IsraeL  (It  will 
be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  conquest  of  El^  has 
arisen  out  of  a  ctmniption  of  the  text*} 

Astothewarsof  Usriah.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
the  king  warred  successfully  against  the  Philistines,  the 

-  Warn  af  ^'^'^i^'*^*  Meunim,  and  strength- 

n«»<**i  T  fiartifications  of  Jsusalem,  which 

must  have  suffered  greatly  at  the  capture 
of  the  dty  by  Jehoash  (3  Ch.  266-9).  The  Book  of 
Kings  (as  we  have  seen)  is  entirely  silent  as  to  this 
national  aggrandisement ;  but  elsewhere  valuable  io- 
formation  has  been  found  undnlying  the  statements  of 
Chronicles;.  Still,  great  exaggeration  there  must  at 
any  rate  be,  as  Gutbe  (GVI  x86}  remarks.  Unless  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  identify  Azariah  of  Judah  with 
Azriya'u  <n  Ya'udi,  we  could  not  possibly  imagine  tbe 
sudden  and  unexpected  revival  of  the  martial  prowess 
of  Judah.  M 'Curdy,  it  is  true,  assumes  this  he  also 
thinks  that  the  relation  of  Hezekiah  to  the  Philistine  city 
of  Ekron  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  statement 
of  Sennacherib  that  the  cities  which  he  had  cut  oflf  from 
Judah  be  gave  to  the  kings  of  Adxlod,  Ekron,  and 
Gaza,  imply  a  peiiod  of  Judahite  expansion  which  we 
can  only  place  in  the  reign  of  Ustiah.  Winckler,  on 
the  other  band,  remarks,  '  Such  successes  as  those 
which  are  described  would  be  possible  only  if  Azariah 
acted  as  the  vassal  of  a  more  powerful  prince.  Musri 
could  not  be  such,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Philistine 
cities  would  have  enjoyed  its  sj>ecial  protection.  There 
was  Assyria,  no  doubt ;  but  Azariah  could  have  taken 
part  in  tbe  Assyrian  campaign  of  773  [the  last  year  of 
Shalmaneser  III.]  only  as  a  feudatory  Jeroboam  II,' 
[KAT^,  262). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  either  the 
Chronicler  has  misread  his  authority,  or  the  text  of 
Chronicles  itself  has  suffered  corruption.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  Usziah  after  a  time  broke 
his  'oaths'  and  made  war  on  the  Jeiafameelitefr— , 
on  that  section  of  the  Jerahmeelites  which  neither 
Jehoash  nor  (3K.I498,  explained  in  col.  3S61,  n.  1} 
Jeroboam  11.  bad  subdued.  That  he  '  broke  down  the 
wall '  of  Rehoboth  and  Asb^,<  is  improbable,  bat  be 

1  In  V,  t9  we  read,  *  And  they  coospiivd  against  him  in 
Ishmael '  (Siinor't  »  ebewher^  for  qSttt)^ 
■  Reading^xnt  f<i' va^  ^lemmiBchiiDgeBMTbcnqaiied 

in  Mic.  1 13. 

*  For  the  correcttona  see  Crit.  Bib, 

*  The  emendation  in  3  K.  14  (mSltS  inK  M3*1 :  cp  Etelc 
17 13)  has  already  been  suggested  by  Klostennann.  who,  boW' 
ever,  makes  Jeroboam  IL  the  subject  of  tbe  verb.  To  con- 
nect p.  33,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  iriihe.  7  (m  most  propose), 
is  very  dIflScult. 

*  Mitt.  Prvfk.  Mom,  1 31a,  n.  t ;  '  Uuiah  and  the  Plulistines ' 
Ejrpot.  1B91  i,  pp.  3S8-39S. 

*  Sorcadfor 'Gath'(asoften)and  '  Asfadod'(as  Am-Is).  A 
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may  have  made  successful  incursions  into  the  Jmih- 
mecbte  land,^  and  have  inflicted  a  chedc  on  his  enemies. 
Mora  than  this  we  cannot  say,  and  underlying  the 
account  of  Usdah's  leprosy  there  is  probably  a  record 
of  a  great  humiliation  sustained  by  the  king. 

As  to  Uzsiah's  ieprosy  (cp  Leprosy,  %  5,  iv. ).  In 
a  Ch.  20 16-ai  he  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  leprosy 
.  —       .   .  as  a  punishment  Tor  attempting  to  usurp 

imMT  °^       priesthood  by  burning 

*"'^'  Incense  in  the  temple,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
eataUislwd  fact  that  the  andent  kings  ih>m  time  to 
time  exercised  sacerdotal  functions.  Bat  in  aK.  ISs 
all  that  is  said  is,  'And  Yahwi  smote  the  king,  so  that 
be  became  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
dwelt  in  the  house  *  *  '  (the  lost  wch^  appears  imtrans- 
lataUe).  Has  something  been  omitted  1^  the  compiler 
of  Kings,  and  if  so,  did  it  agree  witb  Chrraides?  To 
answer  the  latter  question  in  the  affirmative  is  difficult, 
the  story  in  Chronicles  being  so  clearly  post-exilic. 
The  case  is  paimllel  to  that  of  a  K.  14m.  The  true  text 
probably  runs  nearly  as  follows : — '  And  Jerahnied  led 
the  king  away  to  Mif^  to  the  day  of  Ui  death,  and 
he  dn'elt  in  Beth-zarephath  of  Missur. ' ' 

The  mother  of  Jeroboam  I.  was  called  in  error  '  a 
leper,'  whereas  really  she  was  a  Misrite  (coL  3404,  n. 
9) ;  Naamao  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  story  was  called, 
not  a  1^  (3K.61),  but  a  Ml^rite.'  And  Usaah. 
too,  in  the  narrative  firom  which  the  compiler  of  Kings 
drew,  must  have  been  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Mi^ites.  Like  Manasseh  (probably),  Uzziah  was  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Misrites  or  Jerahmeelites  of  N. 
Aratna ;  but  unlike  Manasseh  he  did  not  return.  Mean- 
time, Us  son  Jotham  was  necenarily  reagent  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

As  to  the  earthquake,  a  detail  so  romantically  used 
by  Joseph  us  {Atti.  ix.104).  In  Zech.  Us  Am.  li  (title) 
6  Eortluraaka.  **  obscure  references  to  an  earth- 
.  uruqun.  ^y^^  Usiiah's  reign,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  baxarded  that  this  earthquake  may 
have  suggested  the  imagery  of  Is.  Sig-si  and  Am.  4 11. 
It  is  true,  the  available  evidence  for  the  fkct  is  very  late, 
and  Weilhausen  throws  doubt  on  its  historical  character 
(cp  Amos.  |  4).  In  Zech.  14  5  we  should  probably  read, 
'as  ye  fled  befc^e  Ashhur '  (nrv^tt),  and  in  Am.  li,  '  two 
years  before  Ashhur  was  rooted  out.'  The  Zech. 
passage  alludes  to  the  frequent  raids  of  Jerahmeelites  or 
Ashhurites  from  N.  Aratna,  and  the  Am.  passage  f»'ob- 
alily  to  the  events  attending  the  successes  of  Jeroboam 
II.  in  the  Negeb  (see  (  a). 

As  to  references  to  Uzdah  in  Isaiah.  That  there  is 
such  a  reference  in  ls.0i,  is  unquestionable.  In  Is. 
.  n__|_v  I-  26-8  ia-16,  however,  it  is  only  to  Jotham, 
Tuiah  ^  regent  and  then  as  king,  that  the 

prophetic  writer's  descriptions  can  be 
safely  held  to  apply.  Exegesis,  at  course,  is  unaifected 
by  this  result.  t.  k.  c. 

We  have  no  further  Information  respecting  Uzuah, 


region  in  or  near  th«  N«geb  wa«  called  Aahtlur,  and  there  muM 
also  have  been  a  city  bearing  the  lame  name  (cp  the  place-name 

Jerahmcel). 

>  The  'PhilutinM'  are  our  old  friendi  the  ' Zarephathites* 
faee  Zakxfhath),  and  the  'Arabians  of  Gur-baal'  are  ttw 
'Arabian!  of  JeimlMneel.'  The  'Haonites'  ihouM  be  the 
'  Ammoniica,'  which,  as  often,  is  a  corruption  (wUch  obtained 
an  independent  exiitence)  of '  Jei«t>ineelites. ' 

*  -nsD  fttnim*33  api  ipd  cn'-iir  thid  iSbttik  SitDm-  injn- 
The  Snal  wcvd  ii  restored  fioni  9  Ch.  90  ai.  The  strange  word 
n*ran,T  comes  from  mOTMrr. '  the  dung-hill,'  and  mSPM  (a>  in 
the  phnue  ^^tip  ^V^>  Htb.  i  13,  etc.)  is  a  corruption  of  IifiS 

"We  itndering  of  a  K.  S  t ^  and  accompanying  note  in  tfie 
OT  of  Kautisch  should  the  eyes  of  some  rmders.  '  But 
the  man  was  .  .  .  leprous.'  'The  two  omitted  word*  mean 
elsewhere,  "an  able  (or  vaUanilnan";  either  they  have  arisen 
from  a  mutilftiien  of  the  text  or  tney  have  got  in  here  by  mistake.' 
nsst  however,  if  we  raton  Hua  word,  la  in  ^padtioa  to 
rn  TiSii. 
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unless  we  may  venture  to  identify  Azariah  of  Jndah 
_  ,  .  ■  with  an  impratant  penons^  in  an 
J'l^nS£ihf  >o«eriptl«»  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  This 
uaaiMT  niOTayci,  jnfonns  us  that  in  his  leigu 
(738  B.C.)  nineteen  districts  situated  in  the  tieigfabour- 
hood  of  Hamath  banded  themselves  against  him  under 
Az-(or  Is-)ri-ya-u  of  Ya-u-di,  but  w«re  eventually  over- 
come (see  /CATV*  aijfi.  KB^asfi,  Tiele,  BAG 
339  / ).  The  identification  of  Azriyau  of  Ya'udi  witb 
Axariah  (=EUsiiah)  of  Judah  proixised  by  the  late 
George  Smith  the  Assyriologist,  and  after  him  by 
Schrader  {KGF^^ff.),  who  ably  supported  it  against 
A.  von  Gutschmid,  was  accepted  by  Winckler  in  1893, 
and  is  even  now  defended  by  M'Curdy  (///'J/I34S/), 
C.  F.  Kent  [Hist.  Heb.  People.  2 136),  and  Rt^en 
{HBA  Siig/.).  A  strong  opposition  has,  however, 
been  raised  to  it  (see,  e^..  Wellb.  /I>T  206$^ ;  Kkx 
5*1. -AT.  496;  Wi.  AOt  \^ff.\  KAT^  54.  and. 
following  Winckler,  Che.  Jnir.  Is.  4).  Ahaz,  it  has 
been  urged,  was  rragning  four  years  later  (734  B.C.,  see 
Ahaz},  and  the  doiths  of  Usziah  and  Jotham  must 
therefore  have  been  almost  contemporaneous.  The  as- 
sertion that  Jotham  himself  may  have  possibly  taken  the 
fidd,  and  not  Uzziah  (M'Curdy,  Hist  Pr^k.  Mm. 
1414),  on  the  theory  that  qui  faeit  fer  aUum  faeit  fer 
t»,  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  precise  wording  of  the 
cuneiform  text  But  a  fiv  greater  dt^ection  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  that  Uzziah  of  Judah  should  ever  have 
wished  to  interfere  with  Uglath-pileser,  that  be  ^ould 
ever  have  been  in  a  position  to  tmdertake  such  an 
expedition,  and  that  be  should  have  been  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  tribes  representing  a  district  extending  from 
the  Orootes  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  northern  flanks  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-lihuius  to  the  sea  of  Antiodi ; '  far 
whatever  his  relations  with  Jeroboam  XL  may  have 
been,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  statement  in  3  K. 
14a8  cannot  be  called  in  to  suppcMl  the  identificatkxt 
(see  Jekoboau  ii-). 

These  objecticms  are  urged  with  great  force  by 
Winckler  {y<  0^1  laf.),  who,  dismissing  the  old  idesitifi- 
caticm,  wookl  explain  Ya-n-di  as  the  v^-known  nv*  of 
the  Zenjirli  inscriptions  mentioned  in  the  steles  of 
Panammu  and  Hadad,  a  view  which  is  fovourab^ 
quoted  by  Kittel  (A%i^,  363).  and  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted by  Hommel  (art.  'Assyria,'  Hastings'  BD\* 

B.  A.  c 

a.  One  of  the  bUKohath,  in  the  genealogy  of  HsMAX,  I  Ck 
«»4l9l-9*Iai]AzAaiAH.  \V^. 

3.  One  of  the  h'ne  Hakim,  EaralOaiictEsd.Vai  AzAaus 
(but  ojftoc  [LD. 

4.  Father  of  Athaiah  In  list  of  Judalule  inhabitants  of  Jen- 
salem  (Ezra,  ii-,  Is'i  I  'S.  ")  (Neh.114,  «{M  [B], 

[rD- 

5.  Father  of  Jonathan,  9(1  Cli.S7  95,  tVJ^ 

T.  K.  C,  |§  t-6;  S.  A.  C,  I  7. 

UZSEUUj  (^9^fl{,  S  39 :  either  a  clan  name  [cp 
UzziahJ,  the  -€1  being  only  fcoinative,  or=  '  God  is  my 
strength,*  |  39 ;  oz[€]ih\  [BAFL]}.  a  name  found 
only  in  post-exilic  writings,  and  in  connection  with 
names  capable  of  being  r^arded  as  clan-names  of  the 
Nqjeb  (Che.). 

I.  b.  Kohath  (cp  Jahaziel,  3) ;  mostly  mentioned 
last  in  the  list  of  sons  (Ex.  61S  Nu.  819  i  Ch.  6a[S98}  18 
[63]).  According  to  Lev.  IO4  he  was  the  uncle  (-[^)  of 
Aaron  (ajtifX  [B]).  Of  his  sons  who  are  mentioned  in 
Ex.69a  (see  also  iCh.23w  [6^  identities  Uzziel  with 
Jahaziel  of  6 19]  24*4)  the  most  important  was  Elzaphan 
(cp  Zaphon),  who  was  the  chief  <tf  all  the  KohaUules 
(Nu.830). 

t  Among  the  districts  named  are  QmtmfVAm,  Atfm,  ffliaww 
(tec  HAnRACH,  AitKn-e,  Switk). 

*  See,  on  the  other  hand,  H'Curdy,^M£Ai^JWn«.l4i3^ 
It  has  alao  been  i>1ausiblT  saggested  that  niT  be  meant  in 
the  famous  title  of  Sarson  at  the  opening  of  the  NimrOd  inaciip. 
tkm  (jrASjr),  'the  subduer  of  Ya'udn.  lAem  skiiatien  It  nr 
off.'  Elsewhere,  Sargon  calls  Canaan  tU  ffmmn  (ep  KAT^ 
189,  and  WW  Otua\  sea  Saxgom,  |  tj. 
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The  b'oB  Vtnd  tj»  mentioned  in  i  Ch,  15  to  with  Aintninadab 
their  chief  as  amountinc  to  iia;  «nd  it  b  notcwotthv  that 
Eln^han  appean  in  n  8  at  a  tepanuc  ckn.  Fmn  Uadal  cona 

jA^oCtV^'nftF],  o^HfXttcILI;  iCh.36a3);    S*e Gbnkalogiks 

'a.  ^  Uhi,  a  captain  of  Siheok  (I  s)  in  the  nud  against  the 
AnulekitM  and  Meunim(iCb.44eX 

Jb.  fi^  in  ft  Bcnealogy  of  BunAMiK  (g.a.,  |  O)  IL  «)  (i  Cb. 

4.  A  Hemanite  musician  (i  Ch.  SS  4  ajkpoqA  tB],  who  in  v.  tB 
is  <^led  AzAREL  (I^  however,  o^i|A). 

5.  In  aCh.  20  14  Uzziel  figures  as  a  son  <^  Jednthnn,  not  of 
Henwn  (as  aboveX  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  name  occors 
here  in  close  connection  with  that  of  Eli^han  (v.  13). 

6.  '  Uxziel,  the  SOD  of  Habiiaiah(;.v.)  goldsmiths/ 


in  list  of  wall-bdlden  (see  Nehbhiah,  |  1/  i  Eeu 

9S  »6  W.  15  -O.  Ne»»-  3B  («"«*  omits).  See  Ryta^ 
Be.-Ry.,  ^q^.  ad  lee. 

[Varioos  exntanatloiis  have  been  given  of  this  strange  phrate. 
Apart  frmn  the  '  Jerahmeelite  ifaeMy.'  we  may  be  gratefht  for 
S.  A.  Cook's  ingenious  suggestioa  {,Ejtf.Twiaa,  and  Hak* 
HAiAM^  But  in  the  light  ^  nanr  other  passages  in  wfiidi 
'Jcrahmeel'  and  'Zarephath'  put  on  ttnnge  dtiguises.  anA 
in  pftrllcnlar,  w.  %if.  (on  which  see  Am4r,  /vmrm.  ^  TkfL 
A440  (1901),  and  nsFUHBss),  it  is  dlflicalt  not  to  decide 
somewhat  podtively  in  bvour  of  the  foUowing  resumtion, 
'  Next  to  him  repaired  Uaiel,  son  of  Jerahmeel,  a  Zarepba- 
thite.  And  next  to  him  repaired  Hananiah,  son  of  JerahmeeL' 
The  hiworical  inference  of  Meyer  iEiUsi.  153)  that  artisani 
with  no  landed  estate  had  no^nu,  the  guild  takii^  the  place 
of  tbe^Mr,  U  therefore  hardly  juitifiad.—T.  k.  C.] 


VAHEB  {3r)l  rn^l ;  but  MSS  and  Gr.  Ven.  ininK). 
apparently  a  locality  in  the  Amwite  country,  towards 
Moab,  described  as  bong  '  in  Suphah'  (n^EK^) ;  Nil 
21 J4  RV. 

A  V  (following  Onlcelos)  gives  the  indefensible  rendering, '  What 
he  did  in  the  Red  Sea ' ;  Vg.  '  aicut  fecit  in  man  rubro  ;  l  Gr, 
Ven.  mfioAfir^  iir  A«£Aan.  The  rendering  of  0ba,  faowevei^ 
^(a^(£beP[FLl>ifU)wir^—M«suppa8es  the  tending  snniK 
ipD,  and  studying  tliis  m  the  Uffitt  at  aaggcsiions  elsewhere 
mnde  with  i^ard  to  the  'stations'  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
iriaoe-oames  in  Dt.  li  Gen.se31.39,  we  see  that  'Vaheb'  is 
pnbaUy  a  corruption  of  *  Miuur'  and  '  Suphah'  of '  $arephatb ' 
&ec  Di-ZAHAB,  Suph).  if  the  quotation  really  comes  from  a 
poedcal  record  of  the  ancient  wars  we  may  further  sappose  that 
B  verb  has  dropped  out,  and  render  'Qie  conquered)  Hiffur  and 
Sarephath'  (two  places  in  N,  Arabia  on  the  border  of  S. 
Faknine ;  see  Hizraik,  I  a^  ZauphatkX  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  lastMd  of  'the  hook  of  the  wars  of 
Yaliwi '  (.Tin'  nnTD  IDD)  we  should  read  '  the  list  of  Jera^eel ' 
(JntOnV  TffpX  and  suppose  that  the  Priestly  Writer  here  intro- 
ttuoes  us  to  one  of  nis  chief  sources  of  infonnatioo  for  N, 
Arahian  plaoe>names. 

The  passage  then  becomes,  '  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  list  of 
Jerahmeel,  The  land  of  Mi;$ur  and  ^arc^thath;  the  land  of 
Jerahmeel  which  stretches  towards  the  city  of  Ar^ihatb,  and 
is  a4jaoent  to  the  border  of  Mt$$ui'  (VvOfTT  1^  1^  jrS; 

lyf*??  nri?  "^f^  'nw  VHR-noOf 

•nOf.'  See  Cfit.  B&.  T.  K.  C 

VAJEZATHA.  RV  Viintha  (Kni^l ;  z&BOYe&iON 
[BLB],  z&BOYAee&  [K].  z&BOYr&d&  [A],  izftOOYO 
[I^]),  a  son  of  Hahah,  Esth-Bg.  The  names  of 
Hainan's  sons  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  traditional 
theory  respecting  the  Book  of  E^sther.  In  the  case  of 
Vaizatha  the  form  itself  is  not  certain,  the  1  being  ex- 
ceptionally long  and  the  1  exceptionally  short  (a  trace 
of  an  early  coirector's  work?).  BenCey  conjectures  as 
the  Persian  original  Wahyaz-d&ta. 

11^  bowrever,  the  story  has  been  remodelled,  and  in  its  original 
form  the  names  were  such  as  a  Hebrew  writer  might  regard  as 
Jtm^medite  (see  Purim,  |  7^  one  o^ht  venture  to  lettoie  ■fi<i 
(cp  llttt  1h>X  behhid  whidi  ni»  lEt  vtrttt  'ZarephathitB.' 
Ha  man,  bring  an  rtgngitn.  wnr  an  ftmaliilrirtt(i  f .  Jnratiniiintlitn) 

T.  K.  C 

TALE,  TALLET,  occurs  in  AV  as  the  rendering  (rf 
the  following  Heb.  words : 

I.  pipy,  'hiuk  (etym.  'depth';  KOiAiC.  <t>ip&r5' 
neAiON.  etc. ).  for  which,  in  geographical  deugnations, 
RV,  followed  by  G.  A.  Smith,  gins  'vale,'  is  the  most 
natural  antithesis  to  Jkdr,  'mountain'  (cp  Mial4 
I  K.  2O3B,  -i^E^-a,  mUSr,  v.  03,  cp  Plain,  5).  It  is 
applied  to  wide  level  spaces  opening  out  of  a  mountain- 
ous country.  About  the  names  of  most  of  these  'vales' 
ctmsiderable  cODtrorerty  has  gathered  (see  Achor, 

El  AH,     ESDRAELON,     MULSERRY-TREE,  RSPHAIM, 

SlDDlH,  Succoth).  The  vales  of  Hebron  and  Aijalon, 
however,  are  well-known,  and  may  be  taken  as  typicaL 

^  Vg.  continues  *aic  fiutet  in  tonentibat  Amoik  Soipuli 
toriendnm  faiclinad  sunt,  nl  leqoiesccient  in  Ar,  et  rocumberent 
In  ffnibus  Moafaitarnm.' 

'  ScontlnBea  m1  mtax'if'J^Ppoirf  ApmwmI  rote  yufbii^^ 
vqatr  moTwdro*  Hp,      *pe«M«TB«  letf  ipia*t  Umafi. 
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'Emek  is  also  applied  to  parts  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Josh. 
ISa?  [cp  0]  17 16,  and,  if  the  text  is  correct,  Ps.606[S], 
but  see  Succoth),  and  to  the  lateral  valleys  ef  the 
Jordan  (i  Ch.I2is  [affSiif]  Cant.2i).  In  FlOSm 
Job  39 10  *  vales '  are  apparendy  referred  to,  not  as  the 
antithesis  o(  mountains,  but  as  cootuning  fertile  arable 
land.  But  the  text  of  these  passages  is  disputed.  AV 
has  Vale  in  Gen.  143810  S7i4.  and  Dale  in  Gen.l4i7 
(RV  '  vale')  aS.  IS  18  (EV).  On  the  diSerence  between 
the  'imeA  and  the  M^^'d  (see  a),  see  Esdraelon. 

3.  n|;32,  6i»'dA{aym.  'split,'  'cleft';  weSlw)  is  also 
used  in  contrast  to  'mountain'  {«.g:,  Dt. 87  11 11, 
[rtStf^],  cp  Ps.  I04S).  The  etymolc^ical  meaning  ex- 
plains Is.  40  4,  '  Every  iik'a&  (EV  '  valley ' ;  9  ^ifivy^ ', 
Di.  'ravine')  shall  be  exalted'— filled  up^  The 
modern  Arabic  equivalent  el-Btt^'  is  the  name  given 
to  the  valley  situated  between  the  Lebanons.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  Plain  {f-v.)  by  AV  in  Am.  I5 
(RV  'valley'),  Eidc. 87i/.(AV>>v-  'champaign'),  and 
byEVinNd).63  Dan.  81  (Anun.  Rjrpi),  Gen-llsEsdc 
8m/  (RV»^-  'valley')  84,  etc  'Oa  DL843  (EV 
inaccurately,  '  the  plain  of  the  valley  oS  Jericho')  see 
JOKDAH,  I  a. 

3.  i^j  (also  HI,  ir(,  *j ;  see  the  Lodcons),  gai,  gt, 
etc.  (e^m.  peihaps  '  depression ' ;  ^ipay^,  also  wdw^, 
KM\dt,  etc.,  once  ^ovr6t,  2  K,  2i6  [om.  A]].  A  fre- 
quendy  occurring  word  for  a  somewhat  Harrow  opening 
in  the  mountaitis,  gorge,  ravine ;  see  {e.g. )  Jiphthak- 
el,  Harashih.  Samaria,  Zsboih,  Zepbathah. 
Hauongog,  and  especially  HiNNou.  In  xS.173 
(adXi^f  [9^])  it  apparently  designates  the  deep  channd, 
dug  by  the  turbid  water  torrents  in  the  middle  of  the 
vale  ('ftiKi)  of  Elah.  Relatively  to  the  gai,  or  lower 
valley,  the  'Snei  might  be  called  Mr,  •  mountain,' 
unless  we  suppose  in  i  S.  17  the  combination  of  elements 
from  two  sources.    See  Elah,  Ephss-DAUMIH. 

4.  ^ni,  Md^,  denotes  both  a  winter  tORent  and  die  vaDoy  it 
flows  through.    It  occurs  in  both  senses  i  K. U5.   See  Brook. 

5.  n^p^n,  the  ihlfklt&kt  AV  '  vale,' '  vallty/ '  low  plain,'  RV 
'  lowland.'  See  Jud^,  Shkphelah. 

6.  oiAdp,  Judith  *4  (see  Salsh,  Vallev  op)  7317  10 10^ 
(see  Bstkulia)! 

wia^i/i?i^/;;.*ter5(M^3;r"''*^  ■  •  ■ 

VAXFIBE  (ngl^),  FWt.  80 15  R.V-r- ;  see  Lilitb 

(§ 

VAKIAE  (n;?!}.  of  the  b'ne  Bani  (?.«.),  in  list  of 
those  vdtfa  fordgn  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  |  5,  eniQ;  EaalOal 
[A],  ow.  [L]^  appanontly  the 
AMOs(«Mt(BA],lom.  L)ofUi  £sd.S34. 

TA8Hm(«X^),  xCh.698.    SeeJOBLL,  a. 

TASan  ACTIN  [BKAI/],  oYi^  [L*].  OTI 

[?  BM*^AL  in  I19}).  the  name  of  the  consort  t^ 
Aba»]erus,  who  was  divorced  on  account  of  her  refusal 
to  present  herself  before  the  guests  of  the  king  on  the 
seventh  and  last  day  of  bis  great  banquet  (Esth.  I9-93). 
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According  to  Herodotus  {5iS;  cp  9iio)  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Pcrsiaiis  to  have  their  wives  and  cod- 
mbiiies  pnsent  at  great  feuts.  Thii,  however,  hardlj 
lUuitmes  the  story  of  Vaabti,  for  it  was  evidently  by  an 
arbitrary  command  of  the  king,  whose  heart  was  '  merry 
with  wine, '  that  Vashti  was  summoned  to  the  banquet. 
Indeed,  Vashti  had  made  a  feast  of  her  own  for  the 
women  of  the  palace  {v.  9). 

Vasbti'a  name  used  to  be  connected  with  the  Persian 
vakuta,  '  optimtti,'  but,  aceordit^  to  a  rery  clever 
hypothesis  of  Jensen,  Vashti,  Haman,  and  Zmsh  are 
pale  refiedions  of  Ehunite  divinities,  named  respectively 
Mashti  {tx  Vashti?),  Humman.  and  KSriia  (see  Esther, 
§  7;  Jensen,  WZJCAf&jo;  Wildeboer,  'Esther*  in 
XMCn  1J3).   This  view,  however,  is  not  very  probable. 

Ahuuerus  (T)  and  Vuhd  (!)  arc  ai  much  a  conplr  as  Haman 
and  Zereth,  and  both  ought  to  be  explained  on  tlia  same  prin- 
ciples. Moreover,  the  text  of  Esther  ought  to  be  not  let*  car*- 
fiilly  criucised  than  that  of  Samuel  before  any  h^poibeais  as  to 
the  ori^  of  the  story  is  formed.  There  is  no  isstte  out  of  the 
perplexuiea  caused  the  book  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
But  revising  ibe  text  on  die  same  prinoples  as  we  revise  the 
text  of  Samuel  we  see  that  0"  in  paiu  of  samuel)  a  story  under- 
lies the  present  story  of  Either  and  Hordecai  which  has  a 
differtnt  geographical  and  historical  setting.  The  Jewish  pcoplej 
doubly  represented  by  Esther  (^Iwaehth)  and  by  Mordecai 
(CarmeliKthe  Jerahmeelite  Jews),  are  in  capdvity  in  the  land 
of  the  hostile  Jerahmeelites(Me  Obai^iak,  |  7 ;  Lambiitations. 
Book  <»,  f  7^  ;  Psalms,  ||  98^—/.'.,  the  Edoniites  and 
other  Aiabuuu,  whose  Icing  is  described  as  '  Ash^ur,  king  of 
Jarahnseeluid  Cosh'  (foe  ria-rs"  ™o  'ntt  mn  rmmtt 
read  ifun  V9  ^""^    Vashl^  therefore,  ou^t  to 

be  a  rcpwismtative  of  the  Asabnrite,  Jerahmccltle.  and  Ciuhite 
people,  that  the  nation  of  the  oppressors  may,  like  the  nation 
of  tM  opprawed.  have  double  and  therefore  comirfete  reprcsenta- 
tkxi.  That  tba  name  Vasbd  is  corrupt  is  plain ;  cp  Vaniah, 
VorHSL  Mom  probably  it  comes  mm  AMhorith,  'Amhur' 
being  often  used  aaa  for  *  Jciahnwel '  Cp  Morskcai, 

PURIK.  T.  K.  C. 

TAVLT  Cnyj),  Is.  654  KV-w-  ;  seeTous. 

TAITLTE0  0HAiaEB(3|;  oikhm&ttopnikom: 

b^tumr),  EiA.  1634,  eta,  RV^- ;  see  High  Place, 
I  6.  A  mound  or  shrine  for  illicit  worship  is  obviously 
inteiuied ;  but  the  rendering  of  0  and  Vg.  (after  analogy 
of  fornix)  is  '  without  sufficient  proof,  and  needless ' 
(BDB). 

TSDAH  (n^).  EKk.  27 19  RV.    See  Javan.  {  ig. 

VJUL  (V'AIL)k  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  veil  and  the  mantle  in  the  OT.  As  in  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  the  Hebrew  veils  were  mostly  ample 
wraps  which  protected  the  head  and  shoulders  against 
exposure,  and  sometimes  reached  the  feet.  Though 
veils  were  part  of  the  ordinary  attire  <a  Hdirew  women, 
nBmairied  girls  did  not  mofSe  thdr  &ces,  aor  did 
married  Jewesses  tisually  wear  vdls  even  out  of  doors 
(iCor.lls /).  In  the  Talmud  we  find  that  only 
Jewesses  of  Arabia  wore  vdls  {SaUdtM.  65  a]  to  cover 
their  whole  Cue,  the  eyes  excepted.  The  bride,  how- 
ever, veiled  herself  (cp  nuiere  virv)  in  [xesence  of  the 
bridegroiMn,  bMh  before  marriage  and  at  the  wedding 
ceremony  (Gen.29as);  see  MaKbiage,  {  3.1  The 
modem  Oriental  jfoskmak,  which  hangs  in  a  narrow  strip 
from  below  the  eyes  to  the  feet,  was  not  used  by  the 
Hebrews. 

The  terms  rendered  'ml'  are: — 

I.  td'lfk,  1*^GM>.«tf5S8Mt9t,wh[di,asLagaTde(,S'nK 
14)  hat  ibown,  was  not  a  veil  (EV),  but  an  ample  wrap  aquare 
in  shi^   •(ADIL)  radtn  «<wrrpor,  a  Sglit  mstmer  ganaent ; 

cp  HAKTUt,  I  ■  [la]. 

a.  fmmmdlk,         la.47a  RV  (MMMUafifw  [BMAQ];  AV 

■locks;),  Cant 4t 3  6rt  RV(«dwfnr  [BKAl;  AV,  RV»^ 

•locks  ■).» 

3.  r/OJ,  T-n,  MfMwpev  [BKAQn  EV  Is.  S  03 ;  AV,  RVmr 
Cant.  &  yt  (RV  ioaatle) ;  and 

1  On  tba  ftyA  of  Goi.Mss,  see  the  fint  of  die  Hdvew 
terms. 

*  Aooordlng  to  Dalitaodi  bom  ^asfi  emtMmgtrt.  A's  read* 
Ing  sens  MnK  vpoa  a  coafiuion  wiUi  lOb  'm  silent'  (cp  Id 
Syr.). 
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4.  mifpdJ^k,  nr^pn,  Ruth  3  ts  AV  [wtpi^  fBALl 
WM«*[SynL];  AVnw-  'tfrnm,'  'sheet,'  RV  ■■aatkOvnaa 
ample  wnpa;  <p  la-SaaandiecMAiiTLX,  |a[3^ 

5.  mmtOM,  njS^EVIt,SB7^pali^  AeieMBBcdKaU 
be  i^lBp,  a  covering,  as  in  Esdc2Si3);  most  ivdenK  nsda 
'  covering '  (cp  Is.  28  so,  EV> 

6.  The  term  Ut,  in  Is. 35 7  (EV  'coveting')  i>  nnalfj 
explained  as  a  veil.  The  figure  in  this  possa^  is  derived  fna  die 
eastern  of  covering  the  face  as  a  taken  of  gncf  (tec  Hoiuiw,^ 

7.  ri'dioA,  n^in,Is.ai9t,isatberaaoftsbawl(EV'mitab,' 
AVmg.  '  spangled  ornaments  or  a  fine  veil  (m  Cbc)  7k 
root  ^  is  cognate  to  ^jn(tnMUe)^  and  the  form  of  ran 
called  from  its  Iook,  dmgiiic  matenaL 

8.  «p>0M<(op,  I  Cor.  11 15  AVng.,  EV  pnfenhly  'cmici'; 
cp  Maktlk,  f  a  [19^ 

The  fiu9B  of  the  king  or  other  chief  was  somciiaH 
oovered  to  hide  the  tlivine  halo ;  Ihtts  Mflses  wore  a 
masweM,  nffS.  Ex.  8^33^  (cdXtyvia  [BAFL],  (9  s  Ctr. 
313),  with  which  Dillmann  compares  sitk,  no.  Get 
4011.'  It  will,  however,  be  noted  tliat,  according  ie 
MT.  Moses  seems  to  have  worn  his  veil  only  in  prim*, 
and  to  have  removed  it  not  only  when  seddng  an  onclc 
but  also  when  addressing  the  people.  l  a. 

VEIL  (OF  THE  TEMPU^  See  Tabekkaoe,  ; 
5,  and  cp  Temple,  S  33. 

The  words  are  pdrSkelh,  D^l^-  ^  2631  etc ;  icn- 
wirafffia,  Mt.275i  Lk.2845-  Jerome  |in  Ml27si; 
also  ^nst.189;  and  again  Efust.  1208)aAins ifaata 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Goipcl  he  read,  not  'no,'  be 
*  lintel  ■ — tufeHiminart  templi  in/tnitm  magnbtiith 
fraetuM  esse  atqut  divisum  (also  eomasu,  also  W iSfAiB;. 
Nestle  infers  that  Jerome  found,  not  'TCti,'bn: 
■Miy,  '  capital '  (of  the  coiumn  stipporting  the  roof;  w 
Chapiter,  4),  though  Jerome  less  accniatdy  gin 
luperliminart  {Expos.  1895^,  310  ff.\  Cp  Text,  f 
65  n.  s. 

VENISON  (Fr.  twndUM,  Lat  venatifi.  'abmiir^': 
Heb.  n^y.  layid.  is/HV.  'to  hunt,'  cp  Ar. 
Syr.  sa^).  The  H^xiews,  as  described  bj'  the  Ot 
writers,  had  already  reached  the  stage  of  pastoral  nomadt 
when  '  the  hunting  which  is  the  subsistence  oTlhenidtr 
wanderer,  has  come  to  be  only  an  extra  means  of  lifc' 
(to  quote  Tyior,  Amtkr^kgy,  330).  EsAu  {q.T.\  tt 
probably  meant  to  represent  luMhing  more  than  thii'.'a 
man  acquainted  with  himtiiig,'  t;  {i*^.  G^^Sr,; 
cp  2638  273),  since  htter  be  seems  to  be  UoistS 
possessed  of  flocks  and  herds  (Gen.  8S9 ;  lor  Niarod 
see  the  special  article). 

As  weapons  used  for  this  pnriMse  or  for  diirtng  t£ 
animals,  mention  is  made  of  u>e  bow  and  arrow  (CoLlTjk 
7  34 ;  see  WKAroNS,  |  a)  and  the  Slimc  is.V;  i  S>  I*  id 
14  (enumerates amongst  the  animak  that  might  be  caia  lennl 
belonging  to  the  venison  class.  These  are  son  tpdia  > 
fallow  deer  i^ayjM,  fOi,  yakmar;  see  Hart,  Roax'otLiat 
kinds  of  wild  goat  (see  Goat,  |  a,  Chamois),  the  PrGMS^.. 
the  Addaxl),  and  the  Antelope  (^.v.  ;  10  RV) 

One  of  the  Hebrew  terms  for  '  provisos '  it  sdnalll 
reminiscent  of  the  hunting  stage  (.rs.  ()(n.434 
iSst  Ps.  lS2ts  [II  DnS],  Josh.  9s  r» :  <T 
the  verb  in  Josh.9ia.  'this  our  bread  we  pnmsioacd 
ourselves  [tm^]  with  it  hot  from  our  Ixnoes').*  An 
although  both  as  a  necessity  and  as  a  psstine  ibe 
parsuit  has  in  general  played  an  impottanl  pen  in  tbe 
education  and  evolution  of  mankind,*  the  Hetitn, 
hampered'  again  (see  Colours,  §  i)  perhaps 
peculiarities  in  their  religion,  aAer  thej  bad  pasxi 
through  the  stage  were  not  often  induced  '  to  retetl  iot 
amusement  to  what  their  ancestors  had  been  cmqidtd 

1  The  expression         *3D  diowa  that  the  oal<ade  the 
differed  from  the  inside.   Q»  yffist  *»,  Job  41  s  [13)' 
'  '  In  the  Talmud  mDD>  nMiCO    hoth  'ooveiiog'sDd'™- 

S  Elsewhere  we  fii>d  the  verb  irZI^  nMd(iK.<;K 

and  the  noun  Dn^,  U^tm{_i  K.4n[Ss]^ 
,  4  As  10  iu  value  in  this  respect  Charles  Yjb^'^^^"^ 
it  suggestive  in  parts. 

<  In  view,  that  is  to  lay,  of  the  nmg^  of  Ae  Mm 
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to  practise  from  necessity  (to  quote  M.  Ct.  Watkins, 
CUoHiHgs  from  the  Natural  History  the  AncUnis, 
chap.  10)-  Assyrian,^  Egyptian,*  Chatdsean,*  and 
Persian  monarchs,  on  the  other  hand,  boasted  of  their 
exploits  in  hunting ;  the  As^rians  and  Persians  even 
nuntained  private  banting-grounds,  called  wapAXtutoi.* 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  puttied  the  pastimevigorously.' 
Their  writers  describe  it  frequently  (Homer,  Horace, 
Csesar),  and  in  some  cases  whole  treatises  were  written 
on  the  subject  (Xenophon,  Appian). 

Solomon's  table,  it  is  true,  was,  we  are  told,  sopplied  with 
qtedes  of  fallow-deer  Cayyal,  f/M,  jrahmOr ;  see  Hart,  Roe- 
buck) ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indioite  that  they  were  taken  in 
the  hunt.    We  know  that  in  other  caaca  trap*  were  uMd  for  the 

Eirpose  (see  Net,  Sna»).  In  r  S.Mao,  too,  according  to 
V  we  have  a  liKure  of  hunting  a  partridge,  but  the  Hebrew 
term  is  rOda^k,  ~pnnue,'  and  in  any  cue  the  maaniaff  of  the 
oootext  is  not  dear  (see  PAkTXiDCE ;  and  fbr  tb*  nwtnods  flf 
capturing  Inrds  aee  Fowumi).  IL  A.  C. 

VENTJ8,  TEMPLE  OP  (to  ATepr&TiON  [AV]), 
-9  Mace.  1296.  AVv-   See  Ataroatis. 

TEBMZUON  C^).  Jer.22i4  EseLSSiit.  See 
Colours,  §  14. 

TEBSIONS.   See  Text  and  Vebsions. 

TE8TVENT8  (^^.  etc.),  sK-lOas.  etc.  See 

Dress. 

VESTBT  {T\fJ^ ;  TU  eni  toy  Oikoy  Mece&&A 

[BL],  TOIC  eiTl  toy  Mtce&AA  [A] ;  .  .  .  TOY  CTO- 
AlCMOY  [Aq-  Sym.]).  in  the  phrase  ■  hira  that  was  over 
the  vestry '  (a  K.  lOaaf),  is  geqerally  supposed  to  mean 
the  place  where  the  holy  vestments  supplied  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  were  kept ;  see  Dkess,  g  8  ;  Jehu, 
coL  3356.  The  andent  versions  differ ;  there  was  no 
fixed  tnulitional  inlopretation.  The  modems  have 
defended  '  vestry '  or  <  wardrobe '  by  a  far-fetched  com- 
parison of  Ethiopic  //Alf,  'tnnk,  coat'  The  text 
must  be  corrupt. 

Read  probably  fJB'Vfr^V  H^Ht,  '  him  that  wa«  over  the  ball ' 
lEx/.T,  Nov.  1899).  That  there  were  several  'halls'  or 
'charobere'(n'i^^  attached  to  the  Jerusalem  temple  we  know 

8er.a6a4  EzralOA  Neb.  18 5,  etc.);  and  from  i  S.9aa(cp  liB 
)  we  gather  that  close  to  the  altar  on  a  idmdh,  or '  high  place,' 
there  was  a  litMkdA,  or  '  hall.'  in  which  those  who  partook  of 
the  sacrificial  meal  anemblea.  It  was  in  such  a  luhkik  that 
the  Baal-wonbippers  astembkd  la  expectatira  of  a  sacriticial 
feast  >  (f.  19).  Cp  Teuplb,  H  sa. 

This  view  does  justice  to  the  context,  and  aocntnts  (or  0's  tm 
M  mif  otMV  (titv4«aA=fMMa«  is  a  correction  from  the  later  tr) 
Hebrew  text);  that  did  not  fully  understand  rtSoH  pl>in 
from  I  S.  (see  above)i  n  and  3  are  liabb  to  be  confounded  with 
n  and  n  •  O  "^7  come  from  f),  repeated  in  error.  To  correct 
■injnD,  '  the  composition  erf  the  (sacred)  perfuraei,'  «  '"IJ^iPi 
'the  ceremonial '  (cp  KI0.X  gives  a  lets  suitabk  sense.  On  the 
guesses  of  the  otlMr  venioas  see  commentators.       t.  K.  C. 

VESTUBE  (im&tion).  Rev.l9i3i6  AV,  RV  'gar- 
ment'  See  Mantle.  %  a  [17]. 

VETCHES,  WILD  (^),  JobBO;  RVi^-,  EV 
Nettles  {q.v.). 

TIAL.    I.         pah,  iS.lOi;  also  3K.9t3  RV 
(where  AV  has  Box  [f.v.J ;  ^luc&ii,    Cp  also  Crose. 
9.  ^oAi),  Rev.SS  10 7,  etc,  where  RV  always  Bowl  9). 

TIUAOB.  I.  A  'village'  as  distinguisbed  from  a 
•town'  or  'city'  (Tff,  Vr)  is  propwly  ^^P^f 
(Cant7ii  [ts]  I  Ch.27a5).  or  kSplur{z  S.6t8  in 
comtMnation  with  ^H^n,  kapperdH,  'village  of  the 
peasantry,'  EV  •  country  village),'  or  TD?  -W)sAfr{Neh. 
8a,  plur. ,  if  MT  is  correct ;  see  Chephirah).  Like 


1  See  Ball,  Light  from  the  Stul.  tfii  ff. 
3  See  Maspero,  "fht  Dawn  ofCmlMtioH, 
•  Hid.,  7(56> 
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*  See  Warre-Comiih,  Diet,  nf  Ch.  and  Rom.  A»Hq.  t.v. 

^  Ibid,,  t.v,  'Venatio.' 

follad  down  byleanmg  agunst  its  two  pflten  was  the  banquet- 
lag  hall  of  the  tmpleorDagon. 
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the  Arabic  kefr,  the  word  alters  mto  i 
names  — i.g. ,  Chephar-ha-ammonai ;  c 
3.  onxn,  hH^rim,  is  the  name  given 
grew  out  of  the  early  settlements  of  nc 
(il  nrrai,  {irSth:  cp  Castle,  4),  Lei 
[enclosures]  which  have  no  wall  arou 
198  ('villages  which  lay  around  th 
CiTV).  Neh.l2a8/  See  Hazor,  He 
Hazeroth. 

3.  In  AV  '  villages '  is  now  and  the 
hdnoth,  'daughters' — i.e.,  the  depm 
diy;  Nu.2la53a  (RV  'towns'),  i 
RV).    Cp  Davghtee. 

4.  On  fAi^,  fyxwwIUk,  a  less  distind 

than  B,  and  {svperiy  synoajnuoos  with 
JAIR,  Hivi-ras. 

5-  lAinjft,  ^rdtdik,  properly  'level 
renders  'villages'  (AV  'towns')  'w 
Zed).  24  [8],  and  in  EseltSStt  Est 
'uDwalled  villages,'  '  unwalled  townt 
possibly  be  restored  for  ofnn  in  s  Ch.  I 
unless  we  hold  that  it  was  in  (x>nquere 
Negeb  (read  nm^Kf ,  '  in  the  Ashhurit 
like  Rehoboau  [q.v.),  built  'castles 
Estb.  {l.c.)  the  noun  f^risim  is  ren 
theviUages';  cpEVofDt.85  i  S.61E 
Perizzites  (q.v.)  with  this  word. 

6-  l^r^.  pi'riMSit,  too,  is  conjee 
'  villages,'  ■  vBlt^rers '  by  AV  and  son 
(cp  Moore  and  Budde)  in  Judg.5711 
less  conjecturally,  'rulers,'  'rule.' 
Robertson  Smith  in  1893  suggested  'i 
of  Israd'  (see  Black,  Judges,  4a) ;  bi 
the  true  reading  in  Judg.  5711,  and 
(o'jiVi) ;  cp  6  twoTol  [B],  ^patw 
(but  in  Judg.  5 It  aH^ow  [B],  ivirx 
Cheyne,  and  (in  Hab.  I.e. )  VoUers. 

7.  DTU)  Hab.  S 14  AV,  '  the  head  of  his  v 
warrion'  ;  mg.  'hordes'^  or,  'villages'). 

5.  KiotiH  in  NT  is  uniformlv  rendered  > 
837 — the  villages  of  Coaarea  Fhilipin ;  jn. 
Bethlehem^  In  it  sometimes  represent: 
•m,  rr^,  *fS,  -I'liB,  and  10^  but  also  eve 

it  b  0ven  as  a  Rabbinical  view  that  a  c 
from  a  nlbge,  was  a  community  with  ten  lea 
a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  it  to  have  a  syn 
to  Furrer  (Schenkcl,  BL  3  la)  the  modeni  c 
is  the  possession  of  a  separate  market.  In 
Kovrm  Jr  T«if  mrpowikwiv  (om.  W%  am 
mvg  nSpf  constittita  the  two  cat^orin  to  < 
every  Jew  u  aMoittad  to  bekng. 

TINDIOITOR  (Sttl),  Jobig>5  R' 
and  Job  it.  col.  3474. 

VINE  (Ipj.  more  fiilly  t«n  \^  N 
Like  the  name  of  the  grape  (nj^r),  the 
_  1^  to  Heb.  Aram.  Arab,  and 
**^™J'Guidi  infers  (Delia  Sede  ^ 

xanu  J  thai  the  vine  was  loio 
who  formed  die  original  Semitic  stocl 
names  for  pruning,  vintage,  winepres 
distinct  in  the  difl^rent  languages  he  < 
[Himitive  Semites  were  unacquainted  « 
wine,  their  original '  strong  drink ' (m 
to  the  four  languages  and  Ethiopic 
made  from  barl^. 

Giphen  (|^|)  denotes  the  grape-vine 
a  K.  439,  where  ^ij(lA«i  sddeh  (rnb  j^j 
plant  resembling  the  vine  in  form,  but 
or  bitter  gourds ;  see  Wild  Gourds 
tdrih  (jrp.  Is.  5  a  Jer.2ait)  ot  iSri 
Idiif)  seems  to  daote  a  superk 
ProbaUy  it  derives  its  naioe  from  t 
tA  the  gn^Ms  (cp  Ar.  ta^ra  or  Xs#m 
31  /  explains  diSerently).  E' 
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itrH^tm  (o'pril)',  Is.  168^  though  RV's  ■  choice  pfanU'  u 
a  possible  rendering).  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Ihqr  ware  Terr  iweet,  with  abnost  invisible  kernels 
iar^nHtm  (tPtrn ;  see  OAn,  7).  Thtt  vine  facanch 
or  shoot  is  caltod  tfmSrdh  (vrfjcn),  from  -ot  to  •  prime  * ; 
or  idr^  (]^,  Gcn.40io  12  JodlTf),  from  riv  to 
'interweave.'  ZaUalltm  (□•ViSl.^Is.lSs)  seems  to 
denote  low  branches  or  dusters  tfiat  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  gathering  of  grapes  is  expressed  bjr  the  vorb  -vtz 
(Lev.  255.  etc.),  the  vintage  or  vintage*8eason  being 
hiftr  (Tir|,  Lev.  265,  Judg.  Saf)!  ^  prune  the  vine  is 
ID1  (Lev.  263/  Is.  66t) ;  the  pruning-book  is  tnaMmirdA 
(mpip).  The  'pruning of  vines'  (Budde,  Siegfried)  is 
ft  more  likdy  Interpretatira  oiMdmtr  {n<pT)  in  Cant. 
2»  than  the  'singing  of  birds'  (Del,  K6n!g).  The 
obscure  word  timrath  (moi)  in  Gen.  4Sii  is  by  Frd. 
Delitzscb  connected  with  this  root,  and  interpreted  as 
•fruits  cut  (from  the  plants  that  bear  them)';  but 
Dillmann  rightly  objects  that  xi  is  used  only  of  pruning 
away  that  which  is  useless  :  probably  the  word  must  be 
traced  to  some  other  source ;  9  readers  Kaprvr. 
la  Talm.  sAiMr(-ifj^= dessert-fruit  (grapes,  etc.). 

The  IsraeUtes  traced  the  planting  of  the  vine  to  Noah 
(Gen.9ao;  see  Budde,  Urgueh.  306^,  407,  and  cp 
a.  nuieal  ^^A" )  •  Budde  thinks  that  the '  com- 
rafnwoMiL  'P°''^"  ^  '"^  ^"9  refers  to  the 
invention  of  wine.  Noah  was  not  a 
dweller  in  Rdestine ;  thus  the  Israelites  preserved  the 
tradition  (rf  the  introduction  of  the  vine  from  another 
land.  Palestine,  as  described  in  the  OT,  was  a  great 
wine-prodocingcountiy.  Joseph (^diraim)  in  Gen.  49m 
and  Israd  in  Ps.808  [9]  (cpls.69  H0S.IO1,  etc.)  aie 
compared  to  a  vine.  Delitxsch,  in  hb  charming  essay 
'The  Bible  and  Wine'  [Iru,  1888,  essay  9),  sees  in  the 
fact  that  Jesus  compares  himself  to  a  vine  (Jn.l&i), 
an  allusion  to  his  being  the  Messiah,  the  Second  David 
— which  illustrates  a  passage  in  the  early  Christian 
Didacki.  Tbephraseto  '  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and 
Mie't  own  fig-tiee'  occurs  constantly  in  descriptions  of 
a  time  of  peace  (1K.495  [Ss]  Mic44  Zecb.8to). 
Passages  like  Judg.  9 13  Ps.  IO415  show  with  what 
^mplkity  men  thanked  God  for  the  gift  of  wine.  But 
the  vine  supplied  another  figure.  There  were  wild  vines 
—not  of  a  '  genuine '  stock  ( Jer.  2ai).  Israel,  when  un- 
fkithflil.  is  compared  to  these  (Jer.  Le.  cp  Is.  63),  and 
the  enemies  of  Israd  an  even  likened  (Dt  S23a)  to  a 
'vine  of  Sodom' — one  whose  juices  and  frtiit  were 
tainted  by  the  corruption  typified  by  Sodom  (Driver). 
Cp  SoDOU,  §  3,  n.  9. 

The  vine  {  Vitis  vinifera,  L. ) '  grows  spontaneously ' ' 
{according  to  de  Candolle,  LOrigina,  151  ff.  )  in  W. 
,  if«tnw.l  *""P^**  Asia,  S.  Eunq>e,  Algeria,  and 
hiebwv  Morocco  ;  but  its  spontaneous  growth  is 
most  marked  in  the  rc^on  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  and  between  that  and  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
original  home  was  most  fvobably  in  Transcaucasia, 
though  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  deposits  of 
pvdiistoric  and  probably  prehuman  age  in  other  quarters 
— as  in  N.  Italy.  Switxerland,  and  S.  France.  It  has 
been  cultivated,from  the  most  andoit  times  in  W.  Asia 
and  in  Egypt  ;'in  the  latter  country  there  Is  evklence 
teaching  badt  five  or  six  thousand  years.  The  '  soma ' 
of  the  Vedas  appears  to  have  denoted  primarily  a  beer 
made  from  grain,  bat  subsequently  wine:  and  it  is 
probable  that  wine  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of 
the  Aryan  race  and  that  they  carried  the  vine  with  them 
as  they  migrated  westward.  Of  the  condition  of  vine- 
growing  in  modem  Syria  an  account  is  given  by  Ander- 
liadinZ/7/>nii6o^  Cp  also  Tristram,  NHB  4m 
ff.,  and  see  Wink.  n.  m.  — w,  t.  t.-d. 

1  Po«ubly  R^VpSp  in  Jer.  8  9I  has  annular  BKaning. 
9  This  [ihrue  does  not  necMBiilr  inqdr  that  It  is  a  aadve  of 
tbes«  districts. 
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TXHEOAS  (1*7^  tj  'be  sour,'  'leavened,'  Ncfij; 
Oioc,  Jn- 19»9)-    Cp  cols.  959  n.  3.  375*. 

VIHE7ABDS,  PLAIN  OF  TEE  (0^  ^3ft), 
Judg.  11 33  AV.  RV  Abrl-chkramiu  {q.v.  j. 

TIOL  P^J).  Is.  fi  M  AV.    See  Music.  |  a,  fr^ 

TIOUT  (n^n),  EUh.l6AV-K-;  EVUne.'  fa 
PuRPLB  and  Colours,  |  13. 

VIPER  (nyCtjt,  Is.  806;  cx'^NA.  ActsSSa).  See 
Serpent,  %  i  [1} 

VntOIN  {TTftpecNOc)-    There  is  no  dear  (race  gTsb 

Order  dL  Virgins  in  the  Apostt^  Church.  The  ibv 
daughters  of  Philip  the  EvangeUst  [q>  PHlUP],  «bo 
exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  virgins  (AcisSlfl. 
In  I  Cor.7as-38  Paul  declares  that  he  has  ' no  coramaDd- 
ment  of  the  L<»-d '  respecting  virgins :  they  maj  minj, 
or  not  marry,  without  sin.  On  the  whole  be  is  indoal 
to  recommend  for  them  and  Ibr  all  the  nnmaiiied  Saat, 
•  on  account  of  the  pres«it  oeoessity,'  iriucfa  shodd 
make  all  Christians  sit  loosely  to  the  world 

A  later  age,  which  vmlned  vir^nit;  u  a  nperior  niTDe, 
peopled  the  Apostolic  »fB  with  viisuis  Uvtng  m  aowwuniry  tai 
presided  over  by  the  Virgin  M*ry :  soe,  for  emaple  DtntiHt 
Marut  n'uebcadatf.A/ocal,  Apacr.  1861)  pp.  \f>f.  ; 
A/ocr.  Getftlt,  F.  Robuuon,  1B96.  But  Uiu  jactiire  ha  ra 
hiitorical  anthniMdon,  and  is  duply  the  ic6es  of  a  sabteqam 
bttitutioo.  On  the  difficult  passage  in  Ignatius,  Smym.  13, 
'  I  salute  .  .  .  the  Virgins,  who  «e  called  Widcm,'  set 
Lishtfoot'a  note  ad  Ue.:tM'»  probably  right  ia  inttipmiat  a 
as^  I  lalute  the  Widows,  whom  I  prefer  to  call  ^rginii  fcr 


in  God's  sight  they  ate  by  their  purity  and  devUitn.'  (C^ 
HlMiSTKV,  1 4t  end.]  j.  A.  K. 

TnUON  (ntntpetc),Gen.  I61,  etc  SeePKoruEcr. 

Tzsnnr,  tallbt  of  (i^*{n  *i  or  tpi.  thc 

(t>&PArroc>  [wN  N*  in  v.  s]  CN  <t>&p&rT<  dcIiuN). 

a  place  called  Valley  <^  It^izsaioo,  from  Kticb  tbc 
Assyrians  were  expected  to  make  an  assault  od  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  Is.22i  (late  heat^g),  ft. 
That  Pltzcaion  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  pfaiase 
does  not  mean  '  valley  of  vision  *  (oTi  pn^ihetie  mdir 
tion)  is  generally  admitted.  AcocMrdii^  to  DinmaBa, 
some  part  of  Jerusalem  is  referred  to,  peiliaps  ifae 
Tyropoeon,  whov  the  fortification  may  have  been 
specially  weak.  This  implies  the  Massoretic  diriaoD 
of  the  verse,  which,  however,  must  snrdy  be  vnif 
(see  Duhm ;  Marti ;  SBOT).  No  such  name  >s 
Ijizzaion  bdng  known,  it  has  been  proposed  to  ml 
— <| '  the  vallqr  of  Hinwun,'  compering  ZbcIlUs. 
where  nn  ira  ( '  valley  <tf  my  mountains ')  and  im  in 
{ ■  valley  of  mountains '}  may  be  iniswritten  fix  obn  n 
'  valley  of  Hinnom '  (see  '  Isaiah,'  SBOT  [Hdn],  iii ; 
Marti). 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable  that  k.tf  b 
original  form,  referred  to  an  expected  blockade  of  Jontam  If 
the  Jerahmedites  (cp  Sknnacherib,  f  sX  and  that  pnn  n 
should  be  K>I3       'the  sons  of  Gnhan.'  Tie  ontHdriol 

line  begins  with  oVm,  where  q^<h  (Ebun),  as  also  pmbaUra 
11 II  SI  1  Jer. 36  35  A  34  Eiek.  3804,  ka  misuiidaitaadcani^ 
tioo  of  ^wsnv  (JeiabmeelX  Sudt  ia  the  poHrioo  <f  ^  ■* 
decided  question  respecdn^  the  reference  of  IfcUi  ^ 
meaning  of '  Valley  ot'^ittuiaa.'  T.  K.  C 

TOPHSK^DDJ;  i&B[e]l[BAFL];  fa^[Vg.D,Mw 

t^Nahb[(Nu.l3i4t}- 

T0W8,  VOTIVE  OFFEBIHO&     A  vow  is  a 
voluntary  oUigation  solemnly  assiuned  toward  God  to 
«  do  something  not  otherwise  reqiAed, 

1.  DtftattUB.       jjji^  ^  ^  acoepcabte  or  infti- 

ential  with  him.  The  proDuse  be 
either  simple  or  oooditionaL  In  the  former  case  H  it 
tisoaDy  a  pledge  to  perform  at  a  future  date— fa  a- 
ample,  at  the  next  recurrence  of  a  feast— an  ad  « 
worship  which  is  less  convenient  or  suitaUe  at  the 
time  the  vow  is  made ;  and  the  motive  nay  be  an; 
which  would  prompt  man  to  the  act  itsdi;  ndt  ai 
gratitude  to  God.  the  desire  to  secure  his  fitvoor,  rtc 
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A  conditional  vow  is  commonly  made  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  urgent  need  of  God's  protection  or  help 
Is  felt,  as  in  illness,  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  or  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  greatly  desired  end,  such  as  the  birth  of 
a  child,  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds,  yictory  in 
battle,  and  the  like.  In  such  a  case  a  man  solemnly 
Unds  himself,  if  God  does  for  him  what  bp  wishes,  to 
do  such  and  such  a  specified  thing  for  God. 

Vows  of  the  latter  kind  were  in  ancient  religions  the 
common  accompaniment  of  prayer,  and  were  believed 
to  contribute  greatly  to  its  efficacy.  The  transaction 
seems  to  us  commercial  in  even  a  higher  degree  than 
the  fomiliar  motive  of  sacrifice,  Doutdes;  this  may  be 
formulated,  Da^  H  dederu.  We  ham  to  remember, 
bowera-,  that  man's  gift  was  not  conceived  as  an 
equivalent  by  which  the  service  of  God  was  ptirchased, 
but  as  a  present,  just  as  in  similar  transactions  among 
men  when  an  inferior  sought  the  aid  of  a  great  man. 
The  thing  vowed  might  be  anything  with  which  it  was 
conceived  that  God  would  be  pleased — a  sacrifice,  a 
service,  a  dotation  of  gold  and  silver,  houses  and  lands, 
cattle,  or  persons  to  God,  that  Is,  to  the  temple.  It 
might  also  be  an  interdict  imposed  by  the  maker  upon 
himself  for  a  time  or  for  life  in  the  use  of  things  other- 
wise lawful ;  thus  fasting,  abstinence  from  particidar 
kinds  of  food — as  the  grape  and  its  products  in  the 
Nazirite's  vow — from  the  wearing  of  ornaments,  sexual 
iotercourae,  etc.,  were  often  vowed.  Such  arUtraiy 
self-denial  was  thought,  like  the  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  dmikr  restrictions  imposed  by  religion  itsdf,  to 
be  a  proof  <rf  devotion. 

Tbt  general  word  for  vow  a  nidtr,  9  avx^  For  a  vow 
of  abulnmcs  tpedfially,  Nu.  80  emptoyt  1^  ittar,  itHr 
(•  h^^A^  (rom  T^J,  'Uod.'  The  BHaaLig  of  this  word  is 
wpedally  clear  in  Dan.Syia^is,  where  RV  well  reodm 
'  mt4xdtct ' ;  cp  also  the  labbinial  dm  of  the  verb  In  the  sense 
of  prohibit,  and  Mt.  10 19  18  is. 

The  vow,  being  a  solemn  promise  freely  made,  was 
a  most  binding  obligation  :  it  had  the  force  of  an  oath, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  was  frequently  associated  (see 
Nu.80a  Acts233i).  Evoi  a  rash  vow  or  one  which 
emailed  unforeseen  and  tenible  conseqnaces,  like 
Jephthah's  (Jwlg.ll),  must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
To  break  faith  with  God  in  such  a  matter  was  to  invite 
destruction.  Men,  neverthdess,  often  tried  to  slip  out 
of  their  obligation  by  subtcrfiiges,  or  practised  detxit  in 
paying  th^  vows.  Malachi  (1 14)  pronounces  accursed 
the  fraudulent  man  who  bad  vowed  a  male  victim  and 
had  one  in  his  flock,  but  sacrificed  a  blemished  beast^ 
The  Deoteronomic  law  enjoins  the  prompt  payment  of 
vows  according  to  their  tenor,  for  God  will  strictly 
exact  it ;  it  is  no  sin  not  to  make  a  vow,  but  being 
viduntarily  made  it  must  be  fulfilled  (Dt.  23ai-a3  [aa-34] ; 
cp  Prov.SOas  Eccles.54/.  [3/]  Ecclus.  18»). 

Examples  of  vows  la  the  OT  history  are  those  of  Jacob  at 
Bethel  n)en.  39  3o-a3,  cp  81 13,  S5  a-VX  Jephthah  CJ*'(i^  it  y^f- 
34-39X  Hannah  (iS.  lit  f.  i4-a8X  Absalom  (a  S.  IOt/X  Frequent 
references  in  other  connections  show  how  imponant  a  place 
vows  had  in  all  periods  of  Telieion:  sec  Dt  126  it  1736  Ps.  2135 

M14  saia  ciss  esi  6613  Ten  1101418  Prov.714  is.1931 

Nab.  1 15  Jon.  1 16  S  g  Judith  4 14  i  Esd.  873  Mace.  8  35  fi  13^ 
ActsnajKai. 

The  only  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  on  the  subject  of 
vows  in  genoal.^  Lev.  27 1-39  and  Nu.  80,  are  both 
a  t.MM  determines  who  can  make 

^  a  binding  vow,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  vows  of  women  (see  M,  Niddrtm).  If  a 
man  makes  a  vow  or  imposes  upon  himself  by  an  oath 
some  abstinence,  he  must  not  '  pro&ne  his  word,'  but 
strictly  fulfil  his  obligation.  The  vow  of  a  widow  or  a 
divorced  woman  is  similarly  binding  {v.  to) ;  but  the 
vow  of  an  unmarried  woman  in  her  fiither's  house,  or 
of  a  married  woman  in  her  husband's,  is  null  uithout 
his  consent,  whidi,  however,  is  assumed  to  be  tacitly 
given,  if,  being  cognisant  of  the  vow,  be  did  not  oppose 

I  Cp  the  Anb  substitution  of  gazelles  for  sheep  m  payment 
of  a  vow,  Sacripick,  |  8. 
8  On  the  Haarita's  vow,  see  Nuntm. 
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her.  If  a  woman  marries  while  under  a  vow  made  in 
her  fother's  house,  the  subsequent  consent  of  ber 
husband  is  necessary ;  if  he  annuls  it  she  is  free.  If 
the  husband  lets  the  vow  pass  in  silence  when  be  first 
learns  of  it,  but  afterwards  pcevmU  its  fulfibnent,  he 
makes  himself  guilty  of  the  breach  of  oUigation.  Hie 
law  does  not  say  how  it  is  with  the  vow  of  a  roiius'  ion 
in  his  fitther's  house,  or  with  that  of  an  Israelite  slave; 

Lev.  27  treats  of  the  conditions  under  which  p>ersons 
or  property  that  have  been  given  to  God  in  fuifilmKit 
of  a  vow  may  be  redeemed.  An  animal  of  the  kinds 
from  which  sacrifices  are  made  to  Yahwi  is  made  ■  holy ' 
by  the  vow ;  no  redemption,  substitution,  or  exchange 
is  allowed ;  if  such  a  thing  is  attempted  both  animals 
become  '  holy '  {v,  9/.}.  On  an  unclean  animal  a  value 
is  set  by  the  priest,  and  it  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  this  sum  with  one~fi^  added  {w.  ii>i3). 
Human  beii^s  are  redeemed  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  law 
in  accordance  with  their  age  and  sex  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  4  4) ; 
a  boy  between  one  month  and  five  years  old,  five  shekels, 
a  girl,  three ;  from  five  yean  to  twenty,  twenty  shdiels 
and  ten  respectively ;  from  twenty  to  sixty  a  man  is 
valued  at  fifty  shekels,  a  woman  at  thirty ;  after  sixty 
this  value  fell  to  fifteen  and  ten.  If  a  man  was  too 
poor  to  pay  the  price  on  this  scale,  the  priest  fixed  a 
sum  within  his  means.  If  a  man  consecrates  a  house 
to  Yahw6  by  a  vow,  the  priest  estimates  its  value,  and 
the  owner  may  redeem  it  on  payment  of  six-fifths  of  the 
sum.  In  the  case  of  hereditary  lands  which  revert  to 
the  family  in  the  JulMlee  year,  the  value  depends  on 
bow  far  off  this  term  is.  The  basis  is,  oi)  an  acreage 
seeded  with  one  homo-  of  barley,  fifty  shekels  for  the 
whole  period,  that  is,  one  shekel  for  each  year  the 
tenure  has  to  run.  "rbe  surtax  [or  redemption  is,  as 
to  all  other  cases,  one-fifth.  If  not  redeemed,  or  if 
sold  to  another  man,  the  reversion  is  cut  off,  and  the 
land  ceded  to  the  priests.  1  Purchased  land.  In  whidi 
the  buyer  has  really  only  a  leasehold  till  the  next  Jobilee 
year,  is  estimated  by  the  priest. 

Some  things  cannot  be  consecrated  to  God  by  a  vow, 
either  because  they  already  bdong  to  him,  like  the 
firstlings  of  annuals  fit  kr  sacrifice  (Lev.  27a6),  or 
because  they  are  abominable  to  him,  as  the  hire  of  a 
religious  prostitute  of  either  sex  (Dl28i8)— a  kind  of 
votive-offering  frequent  in  that  world. 

A  vow  of  abstinence  of  a  peculiar  kind  is  that  of  the  Nazikitx 
d/.B.),  for  which  there  are  special  laws  in  Nu.6  i-ai. 

A  man  might  not  only  vow  to  '  hallow '  some  object 
to  God  (v>'^n,  /kifdtfi,  he  might  devote  it  ( amn.  hehirtm) 
by  his  TOW  so  that  it  became  kfrtPt  (see  Ban,  and  cp 
NU.2I2).  Whatwassodevotedbecameintensdyhcdy,' 
that  is.  God  guarded  his  r^ts  In  it  most  jealous^ ;  it 
could  neither  be  sold  nor  ri^eemed,  Lancb  or  aniinals 
so  dedicated  belonged  irrevocably  to  the  sanctuary,  that 
is  to  the  priests  (Nil  18 14  Kzek.  44>9) ;  men  thus  devoted 
must  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  27  98 / ).  The  last  provision 
can  hardly  be  an  actual  provision  for  a  private  ban. 

Vows,  like  oaths,  were  frequently  made  rashly  and  about  trivial 
matten ;  indeed,  they  often  becanM  a  mere  form  of  speech  to 
fortify  an  asseveration  or  a  declaration  of  purpose,  as  '  I  vow,  if 
1  didn't  see  a  snake  as  big  as  the  beam  of  a  wine-press '  tM, 
NidSrim,  a  9\  With  a  lurkinE  scruple  such  as  amonfr  us  nves 
rise  to  nunced  oaths,  men  in  NT  times  said  i^Sndm,  l^Mh,  or 
die  like,  instead  otiorMn.  The  mbbi*  discouraged  tke  practice 
by  rcqiuring  the  fulfilment  of  unadvised  vows,  and  dedani^the 
cupped  formula  eauivalent  in  force  to  the  proper  word.  They 
had  to  distinguish,  however,  between  vows  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  though  inconvenient,  was  a  proper  punishment  for  the 
rash  undertaking,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  kept,  and  to  pro- 
vide some  way  of  absolution  for  the  latter  (Jtf.  N/Mrim,  8 1 
9 In  this  endeavour  they  were  led  into  a  caiuistiy  not 
always  accordant  with  sound  ethics.  The  cxampk  given  by 
Jeitis  in  Mk.  7ta/  Mt.  104^:  of  the  way  in  wUch  they  nullifiaa 
the  law  of  God  by  tbrir  tradidons  has  been  dtscniMd  nndar 
COKBAM  <f  .v.^ 

The  coaauaast  vow  la  all  ages  was  donbtlMi  a  saeiiltoe,  and 
votive  offerings  were  probably  the  commooest  of  private  aoi- 


t  The  previriow  of  tha  law  are  not  dear :  see  the  comnwn- 
taries^   For  the  rabbinical  dabontion  01  ihesa  rales  sea 
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fine  Tbe  votive  Mcrifice  miglit,  KCordui{  to  the  icmH  of  the 
vow,  be  a  buTnt-oSerine  or  a  pekce-«ffering,  or  both  oombined, 
*nd  coiuitt  of  tny  luiM  or  number  of  sacrificable  uuirak,  or 
■imj^y  of  an  obUtion.  Tbe  rites  were  thoM  appru|wiate  to  the 
■pedet  of  Hcrilke  and  the  victim  (see  Sackificb);  a  votive 
peace -offering  wu  subject  to  the  ordinary  rule  that  tbe  flesh 
•bould  be  eaten  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  offering  or  tbe  next,  not  to  the 
narrower  restriction  of  toe  thank-offering  (tlltldk\  and  to  the 
geoera]  requirement  of  ceremonial  purity  in  those  who  partook 
of  tbefeast<L«v.  7  i6i^).  Mu.  16  3^  prescribes  an  oblation  with 
every  victim  in  the  case  of  votive  as  of  other  sacrifice*.  Offer' 
■ngs  of  wine  and  <»!  were  also  made  in  ibe  futfllment  of  vow*  (see 
Sacrifice,  %zta\ 

M.  Niddrhn,  'jf  nUfiv,  cp  also  .f/^^n«,  4a-e;  the  works  on 
biblical  ardueology,  especially  Saalschfiti,  MruuteJut  Rtcht, 

1 3S»      ;  Nowack,  Hthr.  Arth. ;  Ben- 
%.  BibUOgrudlT.  anger,  Hthr.  ArtJu;  articles  'GelQbde' 

ill  Rkhm, Scbcnkel,  AL, 

'Vow/Hudnga,  i7A  C  P.  M. 

VULGATE.   See  Text  and  Veksions,  §§  si,  59. 

VULTUBE.    Of  the  four  species  of  Vulturidse 


WANDBBIKOS,  'WIX4DEBNBB8  OF 

described  by  Trtstrani  from  Palestme,  tine  \Gj^ 
fuhnts,  Neo^roH  feraiaftenu.  and  Gypattmt  htAatu) 
are  treated  under  tbe  headings  (i)  Eagle 
'Great  VtUture'],  (a)  Gier-Eagle and  (3)  ffc^FBiCT. 
The  fistmhqiecies is  the  black  vnlture,  VitUurmrnKkn. 
tbe  only  Uving  repraentadve  of  its  genits.  TUs  tad 
inhatxts  the  countries  suiTOttndiiig  the  Meditaraocu 
and  extends  eastward  to  China.  It  b  not  annoo  in 
Palestine,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  metitioaal  U 
OT  or  NT. 

4.  Tbe  'vultuK'(nir^A'<U)iB  AV  of  Lev.  11  i4f  it  b  RT 

rendcrad 'Idta.'  ItsldMUifiatiaacanailir  he  eaq)MtaBl;ha 
see  Kite. 

5.  Tbe  'vulture'  i^^Jayy^        ^b^tMI,  aaoAerSntf 

ntn  above)  of  DlUii  (on.  DL  after  Sam.  9),  UHijt 
(«ka^  t*  also  rendend  Km  in  RV.  Seeabove. 

«.  'ayyak,  John?,  AV  (RV  *&kan),  bot  dfokn 
KrrB(r.t>.>  A.E.1 


W 


WAFERS.   I.  p^ET}.  Ex.S9a.  EV,  etc.,  iCb. 

ta  99  HV.    See  BXKAD,  I  9  (<:>. 

t.  ItyVi,  fa^l^aik,  Ex.  lOjit  ryi^'t;  see  Bakkmeats,|3 
(3X  where,  however,  nn'??  is  to  be  read  for '  p'gn  .  .  .  Bkbao.* 

WAQES.  See.  generally.  Trade  AHD  Qxmaasxx., 
I  63  [e)  4.    The  words  are : — 

I.  13^,  ididr,  iu996t,  mere**,  of  the  hire  of  a  servant  (Gen. 
8033  Ex.  2o  Dt.  U  ts  t  K.  ftao  [ft)  [9b  om.  fua9ir],  ctci  the 
'  reward '  of pricsU  (Nu.  18  31),  paasage-nioaey  Qon.  1 3,  siavAot-), 
etc. 

a.  t^,  yktr,  Ptov.  11  la  Is.  10 10 ;  on  tb«  latter  passage  see 

Sluices. 

3.  n^bbp,  maikinOk,  fMffMc,  merttt,  Gcn.S0i5  H7  41 
Ruth  2  laf. 

4.  nV^a,  ffumk,  fuaMt,  o^.  Lev.  19 13,  etc 
}■  MitfMt,  mtrea,  Jn.  436,  etc    Sec  above,  1. 

6.  iMixM',  Mtifemdium,  ttip€ndia,  i  Esd.  4  56  1  Mace  S  aS 
1433  Lk.Si4  Rom.033  iQw.07  9Cor.lla(GpUo*-  'meat' 
Tob.2B  [i4n(«M«>-N]7B.(oni.iili«em{^JndithUi,  t«^> 

r\  Nu.  11  93). 

WAGON.   I.  n^^,  'Sism:  se«  Chariot,  |  a. 

3.  O^aV.  iahHm,  Is.  66ao,  EV  '  litters,' hot  better, 
following  O  (fr  Xo^n^oit  [^/udrw]),  'cars'  such  as 
are  drawn,  for  swiftness,  by  rattles  (cp  Pind.  Pytk. 
494^-  da-^n;) ;  cp  Ass.  pimiu  (from  suibu),  a  car  drawn 
by  nitiles,  as  distinguished  ftT>ni  narkadtu,  a  wagon 
drawn  by  horses.  At  the  same  time,  the  'cars,'  like 
the  '  chariots  and  borses,'  la  Is.  (l.c. )  are  very  posdbly 
doe  to  an  editor ;  tbe  original  text  gave  the  names  of 
the  peoples  whence  the  Jews  were  to  be  brought ;  see 
Crit.  Bib.  49. 

In  NU.T3  z\  n^J^i  EV  'covered  wagoiu* ;  but  thii  u  merely 
a  syn.  6w  D'lX  'can.'  Cp  Hal  Tg.  U.40aa  Nah.Ss  (Om 
queen  sitting  in  a 

3.  EMk.2S34AV,  RVCKAaioTC^v.). 

4-  W^>.  f«jr*A  EMk.  23  34  RV,  Eaek.  2«  10  RV,  A V  RVa«. 
'wheel,' mWHBBl. 

On  tbe  'dIkc  of  the  wagons '  r  S.  17  30  etc.  RV,  AV  '  trench,' 
see  Camf,  )  i, 

WAIK,  THBE8HIHO  0*nn).  Job4l3o  [»]  RV. 
See AGRictn.TtntE, 

WAUk   I.  On  n^n,  hdwidk,  see  Fortress,  passim. 

a.  Vn,  ^  iy/hvi),  a  surroonding  wall,  dcfiiMd  by  Jew^  as 
n9^^  |^i.«.,<alittkwall'(aeeBDBXa/£snr;seeForTaKS% 
I  5,  end,  coL  isS7- 

3.  -nit/iU^r,  is  rendered  'wall'  by  AV  in  Nn.S2i4  Esra09 
Is.  6  J  £(dt.437  19  Hos.  !a  where  in  each  case  RV  or  RVnv- 
prefers '  fence.'  See  Hedge,  a,  and  cp  the  place-names  Geder, 
Gederah,  Gederoth,  Gedcrotbaim,  Gedor.  RVnc-  suggests 
'walls'  for  'hedges,'  ni-ni,  in  Nah.8t7. 

4.  1*^^,  of  a  town-wall  in  Josh.  3 1;,  Mc;  of  a  bonse-wall 

S'SS 


in  I  K.0  5^,  etc.,  of  a  roooArall  in  i  &I811ID9J,  «t,cf 
Housa,  1 1. 

5.  -M»,/<r;Gcn.49aah.l83Bb9)t.*S.tt3BiBijKti:i' 

6.  S^M!il(/,Cant.S9tofahoMe-wan. 

7.  Hnf>tt,'t(IS»is4',Ena53  9t.  Woird  oftmcBt^MaoBC 
see  Gm-'-Bu.  who  sugnst  '  GebaUc ' — 'tirabeTwctfc.'  9*^ 
bas^^a^jw ;  1 1  Esd-  6 4  ba*  *^  nvri*'.  Sot  Hai 

WALLET  {TTHP&).  Mt  lOio  RV.  AV  Scrip  (f  f.). 

WAHDEamOS,  WHDEBNESS  OF.  "Ihe^-ildef- 
oess'  {kam-wiididr,  *19*1Qn)  was,  in  all  paiods.  ibc 
— .  standing  phrase  among  the  Hetnn 

histoiy  whkh  immediatdy  prtadcd 
the  settlement  in  Canaan ;  in  addition  to  tbe  Hen- 
teochal  nairatires  see,  e.^.,  Ani.2io  Hos.  Its  i"-^ 
Eadc.20ioNdL93iaCh.249Ps.1074  Undefiaedbr 
reference  to  particular  places,  the  Hdmr  tens  is  a 
wide  one.  Agreeably  to  its  etjrmological  agaificaiiao, 
'  the  place  where  {cattle)  are  driven,'  it  denotes  0000117 
inhabited  by  nomads,  and  in  actual  OT  usage  indode 
tbe  country  stretching  SW.  of  Canaan  to  ^gjpt,  k>- 
getber  with  the  Sinakic  peoinsQla.  SE.  to  AnlM  and  E. 
to  the  Euphrates.    {SeeCAtTU,  I5,  Desert.  Jifj)! 

Tbe  tcqmgraphical  problem,  with  wfaidi  aloae  tbe 
praent  artiite  is  concerned,  is  to  discover  tbe  limitsl 

ZzSS^LT^  wilderness  to  which  the  newtadiclA 
of  the  early  Hebrews  was  idtnedm 
the  iiienioty  or  ini^iiwlion  of  tbe  varioos  lAGed  nim 
The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  attoidhig  the  sohxiai, 
irtiich  probably  will  never  be  wholly  overcome,  are  dne 
mainly  to  the  uncertainty  in  many  parts  (but  chidr  ia 
the  case  of  J  and  E)  of  the  ana!y»s  of  the  sources,  <M 
insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  actual  historical  au- 
ditions (cp  SiNAi),  and  tbe  pand^  of  tmstmtbf 
identifications  of  pourticular  sites.  The  Utetatnreaf  Ac 
subject,  which  is  extensive,  needs  to  be  used  «^ 
extreme  caution  on  account  of  the  general  negiect  of  > 
critical  onployment  of  the  sources  and  tbe  utter  msd- 
ficiency — in  some  cases  also,  tbe  ihcnoughly  onfAuIo- 
logical  character — of  the  reasons  for  the  idestificatioiB. 
[Textual  critidsro,  too.  may  have  to  be  tppbed  oiort 
methodically.] 

The  sites  of  the  Egyptian  starting-point  of  the  Eaoto. 
of  Sinai,  and  erf  the  intervening  stages,  are  diKUBd 
«  mtM  «#  elsewhere  (Exoiws.  Sinai).    We  are  1w« 
^L™^^  moreimmediateJyconcemedwiththedistrin 

in  which  the  people  are  said  to  hare  waadeied 


ttx  forty  years  between  the  first  ahwtive  attaDjil  «(i 
S'Sfi 
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Canaan  from  the  S.  and  the  final  successful  attadc 
from  the  E.  For  this  the  most  important  site  is 
KADESH(f.i'.);  loogamatterofatmosthopelesadispute^ 
it  is  now,  by  general  conaent,  identified  witb  *Ajn-Kad!s 
(50  m.  S.  of  Beersb^).  which  was  visited  by  Seetsen  in 
1807  (Reisen  durch  Syrien,  848  [1859]),  and  then  by 
Rowlands,  who  first  identified  it  with  Kadesh  (Williams, 
Holy  City,  l4fi4^).  and  by  Clay  Trumbull  {Kadesh 
Bamea  [1881]),  who  has  daboratdy  and  succenfully 
vindicated  the  identification. 

Now,  what  relation  does  Kadesh  bear  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Wanderings  ?  In  P,  where  the  case  is  simplest, 
A  Vaifui.  Kadesh  is  the  stage  reached  immediately 
before  ML  Hor  (Nu.  20m' 27»4  Dt.  82st 
'  and  Pin  Nu.  2O1-13).  Apparendy,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  visited  before  the  fortieth  year— i.r, 
the  end  of  the  nomadic  period.  For,  according  to  P, 
the  sentence  of  forty  years  wandering  was  given  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  was  to  be  curied  into  effect  in 
the  same  wilderness  (Nu.l2i6^  18 1-3  96a  14 35).  whereas 
Kadesh  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Nu.  20im,  cp  8836), 
which  is  distinct  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nu. 
I83  9i).  DoubUess,  the  fortieth  year  was  originally 
mentioned  in  Nu.  20i  (cp  8838),  and  was  subsequently 
omitted  for  obvious  harmonbdc  reasons.  In  P  the 
whole  people  in  the  fortieth  year  moved  as  the  spies  had 
done  a  generation  earlier  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
into  the  wilderness  of  Zin  to  Kadesh. 

From  the  foregoing  representations  all  the  remaining 
narratives  differ ;  for  all  these,  in  s{Hte  of  other  differ- 
ences among  themselves,  agree  in  associating  Kadesh 
with  the  beginning  of  the  '  forty  years' '  wanderings. 

In  the  combined  narratives  of  JE — and  probably  also 
in  both  of  the  originally  separate  narratives  J  and  E — ' 
_  -         Kadesh  is  the  place  whence  the  spies  were 
o.  injfi.  despatched  (Nu.l8a6,  from  'to  Kadesh'; 

cp  328  ffJ)  and,  presumably,  where  the  condemnation 
to  the  forty  years'  wandering  was  pronounced  (Nil 
1433),  where  the  people  abode  (oprt  Iir'i),  and  where 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried  (Nu.  20i^),  and  whence, 
at  the  close  of  the  period,  they  made  their  request  to 
pass  through  Edom  (Nu.20t4^}.3  In  brief,  Kadesh 
was  the  goal  of  the  people  after  the  Exodus  and  their 
visit  to  Sinai,  their  headquarters  while  they  were  shep- 
herds (o'Ti)  for  '  forty  years,'  and  their  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  final  attack  on  Canaan.    Cp  also  Judg.  11 16. 

In  D  Kadesh  is  the  goal  of  the  people  after  leaving 
Horeb  (Dt.  1 19,  cp  9*3  Josh.  146 / ),  the  place  whence 

6.  In  D  spi^  were  despatched  (Dt.  I9D-24  Josh. 
'  147),  and  the  scene  of  their  condemnation 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  nomadic  life  (Dt.  134^). 
There  th^  abode  for  an  indefinite  period,  not,  however, 
exceeding  a  few  months  (Dt.  2i,  cp  7  14);  but  the  main 
part  of  the  period — thirty-eight  years — was  spent  in 
compassing  ML  Seir  {Dl2i  14).  Moreover,  according 
to  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  Dt.2t4,  Kadesh, 
once  left,  was  never  revbited ;  there  is  no  suggestion 
here  (nor  anywhere  else)  of  a  seomd  viut  to  Kadesh 
after  absence. 

Thus  in  JE  Kadesh  is  the  (apparently)  permanent 
centre,  in  D  the  sfariing-pdnt,  and  in  P  the final  stage 
of  the  nomadic  wanderings  which  intervened  between 
the  defeat  of  the  Hebrews  on  their  first  attempt  to 
conquer  Canaan  from  the  S.  and  the  commencement  of 

1  Nu.  30  93  has  been  Benerally  assigned  to  P  in  its  entirety. 
Carpenter,  in  the  OxronlHexateuch,  asiigns  clause  a  to  E.  If 
ihis  were  certain,  which  it  t«  not  (see  Gray  in  Intemat.  Crit. 
CfwAit  would  still  be  clear  th«t  Waa^aain  P,  as  in  the  present 
compilation,  was  preceded  by  P's  story  of  the  sin  of  Aloaet  and 
Aaron  at  Kadesh  ;  cp  20  34  with  v.  33. 

*  It  roust  suffice  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  theory 
recently  advanced  by  Steuemacel  (.Die  Eitnuanderumf  dir 
itraetitisehen  StAmnien,  1901)  that  in  J  one  section  of  the 
people  (the  '  Leah '  tribes,  according  to  his  denomination)  actu- 
ally made  their  way  into  Canaan  from  Kadesh,  whereas  in  E 
the  '  Jacob '  tribes,  leaving  Kadesh  at  the  beginning  of  tht 
nomadk  period,  spent  tbeir  years  of  wandering  in  the  deserts 
E^t  of  the  Ionian  and  the  Atabab.  [Cp  Exoous  L>  I  6, 
TaiBEs,  1 13/1 
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that  definite  march  which  led  to  the  actual  conquest 
from  the  E.  a  generation  later. 

VV'e  must  now  consider  what  hints  tlie  various  narra- 
tives contain  for  the  closer  definition  of  the  district  in 
T  aiwt  to  QU^>o»>  contains  no  referrnce  to 
gail—1i  fat  J«  pl^^  which  directly  serve  to  define  the 
district ;  for  Iilormah  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Wandering,  but  as  a  point 
connected  with  a  definite  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance 
into  Canaan  from  the  S. ,  and  all  the  other  places  referred 
to  in  JE  are  stages  in  the  movements  (i)  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai,  (a)  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  whidi  preceded  the 
nomadic  period  proper,  and  (3)  from  Kadesh  to  the  E. 
of  C^aan,  which  succeeded  it.  For  the  first  series,  see 
Exodus,  i.  g§  10^  The  second  consists  of  Taberah 
(NU.II3),  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  Hateroth  (Nu.  II35). 
The  idendfications  which  have  been  ofered  of  these  sites 
have  little  more  to  recommend  them  than  that  they 
agree  with  a  particular  themy  of  a  route  from  the  spot 
identified  as  Sinai.  In  the  only  case  where  the  wmilarity 
ofthemodemname('AineI-I;Ia^rasmsn;  soRotunaon, 
Palmer)  appears  to  furnish  an  independent  reason  for 
the  identification,  this  drcumstance  is  far  from  con- 
clusive, for  names  like  Haxeroth  were  frequent  (cp 
Nam E.S,  §  105 ).  The  third  series  concludes  with  places 
.  m-  .  which  are  obviously  on  the  £.  of  the 
cImml^  Arabah— 'the  waderaeaa  before  Moob 
toward  the  sun-rising'  (Nu.21io),  the 
vall^  of  Zered  (Nu.  21  ra),  '  the  other  tide  of  Amon ' 
(NU.2I13),  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahaliel,  Bamoth,  'the 
valley  that  is  in  the  field  Moab ' — Nu.  21  i6-3o,  cp 
further  21 3i  ff. ;  few  details  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  several  articles.  An  isolated  fingment,  apparently 
<rf  E,  in  Dt  lOM  preserves  the  names  of  four  places — 
Beeioth-Bene-Jaakan,  Moserah,  Gu^odah  and  Jot- 
bathah — which  were  probably  stages  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  march  down  tbe  W.  trf  the  Arnbah  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  idendfication ,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

Indirectly  and  n^atively,  however,  the  district  of 
the  nomadic  period  is,  within  broad  limits,  thus  defined 
S  Bainlt  The  country  to  the  N.  of  Kadesh 

for  JE.  ■"ipli^  to  have  been  efiecttially  held  by 
lOTiic  ^jjj^  peoples!  (Nu.  1439-45  :  cp  v.  25  ISag 
— to  the  NE.  by  Edom — cp  Nu.  20 16 ;  see  more  fully 
Buhl,  Gesch.  der  Edomiier,  93-96,  and  Edou).  The 
wanderings,  therefore,  in  JE  are  conceived  as  taking 
place  from  Kadesh  as  a  permanent  centre  over  an  in- 
definite pan  of  the  wilderness  stretching  to  the  &  and 
W.  of  that  place — in  other  words,  over  the  desert  of  et- 
Tih,  and  more  immediately  over  that  part  now  held  by 
the ' Aziidmtii. 

In  D,  as  in  JE,  Taberah  and  Kibroth-hatUuivah  are 
stages  on  thejoumey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  (Qaa); 
m  nv  Hazeroth  in  Dtli  is  either  different 

th^^  ***  Hajwroth  of  JE,  or  else  the 

passage  in  question  has  ceased  to  be 
intelligible  (cp  Dr.  ad  he.).  D  chiefly  differs  from  JE 
in  making  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  (thirty-eight  years)  distant  from 
Kadesh,  but  immediately  bordering  on  Edom.  The 
command  in  Dl  23  appears  to  be  referred  to  the  close 
of  the  period,  and  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the 
final  attack  on  Canaan ;  conseqi^tly,  although  the 
punidve  wanderings  extended  up  to  die  brook  Zered 
(Dt2i4^)  on  the  E.  of  Edom,  we  must  conceive  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  to  have  been  spent  on  the  W. 
borders  of  Edom.  Removing  ftcm  Kadesh  at  the 
beginning,  the  people  are  foimd  at  the  close  of  the 
period  at  the  SE.  end  of  the  Arabah  (Dt.23).  (In 
att«npting  to  arrive  at  D's  view,  DL  106 /.  must  be 
disre^rded;  the  verses  fbrm  an  isolated  fingment 
out  of  relation  to  D's  other  statements ;  cp  Dr.  otf  toe.) 

'  Thnsmuch  it  seemssafcr  toaffinn  of  JE.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  diicms  at  length  the  analyaii  of  die  several  sourcca  as 
between  f ,  £  and  editon,  fat  wliidt  the  Commentaries  must  be 
consohod. 
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the  general  narrative  and  Uie  summaiiaing  cnapter, 
Nu.  83. 

In  the  narrative,  the  Hebrews  journeyed  from  Sinai 
10  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Here  they  encamped, 
p,  hence  the  sfxes  were  despatched,  and 

hither  they  returned ;  and  '  in  this 
wilderness'  (Nu.  143s)  the  punitive 
wanderings  took  place.  On  the  boundaries  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  see  Geography,  8  7.  The  re- 
maining places  in  P's  narrative  appear  to  be  referred  to 
the  final  year,  "Hiese  occur  in  this  order :  wilderness 
of  Zin  (Nu.  2O1),  Kodesh,  Ml  Hor  (20h),  Oboth,  lye- 
abftrim  (31to),  plains  of  Moab  (2iZi),  pointing  to  a 
northward  movement  ( Paran  to  Kadesh)  followed  by  an 
eastward  (to  the  plains  of  Moab);  and  the  latter  move- 
ment was  in  all  probability  regarded  as  being  direct  across 
the  N.  territory  of  Edom  (cp  We.  CH  no.  Buhl,  Gesck. 
23,  Gray  on  Nu.  21  n),  not,  as  in  JE  {e.g. ,  Nu.  21 4),  or 
D  (Dt.  23  8),  by  means  of  a  march  round  the  S.  end  of 
Edom ;  ittt  although  the  site  of  Oboth  is  uncertain,  and 
lye-abaiim  unidentUwd,  yet  the  latter  certainly  lay,  as 
its  name  indicates,  on  the  E.  of  the  Arabah  (cp  Abarim). 
Thus,  the  main  narrative  of  P,  like  JE  and  D,  contains 
no  topographical  details  of  the  scene  of  the  wanderings 
proper,  llie  district  suggested  by  P  is  more  southerly 
than  in  JE,  less  easterly — i.€,,  less  definitely  associated 
with  the  borders  of  Edom — tfaian  in  D. 

In  Nil  83  the  point  of  view  is  diSerenL  We  have 
here  a  succession  of  forty  places  at  which  the  children 
H  P**  Hat  "'^  Israel  encamped,  between  the  time 
when  they  left  Rameses  and  the  time 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Fields  of  Moab.  Probably 
the  number  has  been  fixed  at  forty  by  artificial  selection, 
to  equal  the  number  of  the  years  of  wandering ;  although 
the  compiler  clearly  does  not  intend  us  to  suppose  that  the 
people  tarried  at  each  place  Just  a  year,  for  seven  of  the 
stages  clearly  belong  to  the  fortieth  year  (cp  c  38). 
The  interpretation  of  the  chapter  must,  to  some  extent, 
vary  with  our  estimate  of  its  historical  value,  and  that, 
in  turn,  will  depend  on  our  general  view  <^  the  antiquity 
of  the  |Miestly  strata  of  tlw  Hexateuch.  One  at  any 
rate — and  the  chief — of  Dillmann's  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  itinerary  is  quite  inconclusive  (see 
below).  Starting  fi-om  the  view  that  the  chapter  is  a  late 
compilation,  the  following  points  must  be  noted:  (i) 
It  is  compiled  from  more  than  one  of  the  literary  strata 
of  the  Hexateuch;  for  it  contains  some  names  (e.g., 
Pi-hahiroth,  wilderness  of  Zin)  peculiar  to  P,  others 
unknown  to  him,  but  occurring  elsewhere — e.g. ,  Kitx'oth- 
hattaavah  (JE,  D),  Ezion-gebcr  (D);  (3)  it  also  draws 
on  an  oth^vise  unknown  source,  for  seventeen  of  the 
places  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  ;  (3)  it  is  dominated 
in  its  representation  by  P,  for,  like  the  main  narrative 
of  P,  it  makes  Mt.  Hor  the  death-place  of  Aaron  (con- 
trast Dt.  Viftf.)  and  places  the  wilderness  of  Zin  = 
Kadesh  immediately  before  Ml  Hor ;  on  the  other 
hand,  between  Haseroth  and  Kadesh,  whidi  are  im- 
mediatefy  connected  in  JE,  this  list  iiuerts  eighteen 
stages. 

This  being  the  case,  the  one  striking  divergence  firom 
P  (claimed  by  Dillmann  In  favour  of  the  high  antiquity 
J.  of  the  list)  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 

tion  ta  Ma  [xobably  contains  the  true  clue  to 
^unMra  ™*  **'  ****  period  tmderlying  the 
chapter.  Th*  vrildemea  tf  Paran,  so 
prominent  in  P,  is  not  menfioned  in  the  lis/.  This  will 
be  entirely  accounted  for,  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  list,  which  is  to  name,  not 
large  districts,  but  definite  camping-grounds.  If  we  assume 
that  the  stations  mentioned  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh 
are  conceived  to  have  lain  in  the  wiklemess  of  Poren. 
Thus,  the  compiler  derives  from  the  other  sources  such 
places  as  are  there  naturally  referred  to  the  forty  years 
between  Sinai  and  Kadesh — viz.,  from  JE  Hazeroth, 
Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  the  four  places  mentioned  in 
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tiurteen  places  mentioned  only  in  this  list  from  some 
sources  unknown  to  us.  Granted  this  single  assump- 
tion, the  view  of  the  compiler  is  fouiul  to  be  in  com- 
plete accord  with  P — thus  vu.  3-15  contain  the  stages  in 
the  straightforward  inarch  from  Egypt  to  Sinai ;  w. 
16-36  give  the  names  of  the  camping-grounds  during 
the  forty  years  of  punishment,  the  names  of  the 
individual  places  being  substituted  for  that  of  the 
general  district — Paran  ;  w.  37-49  describe  the  march 
from  Kadesh  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  this,  as  in  the 
main  narrative  of  P,  is  apparently  across  the  N.  end  of 
Edom,  not  round  Ezion-g^>er  on  the  S.  border.  With 
a  recognition  of  a  double  tradition  as  lo  the  route  of  the 
final  march,  the  old  difBculty  occauoned  by  a  com- 
parison of  I>t.2Sl06^  with  Nu.333o37.  which  was 
met  by  various  unsatid'actory  hypotheses  (such  as  that 
there  was  a  second  Ezion-gebo-  near  Kadesh,  or  a 
backward  and  forward  movement  from  Ezion-geber  to 
Kadesh,  or  that  Nu.  SSjii-^itt  originally  followed 
immediately  on  30a)  falls  to  the  ground.  Ezion-geber 
WAS  considered  by  the  compiler  of  the  itinenur  to  have 
been  merely  a  camfnng-groond  during  the  nomadic 
period,  not  a  stage  in  the  final  march  from  Kadesh  to 
the  E.  of  Canaan. 

The  question  whence  the  compiler  of  this  chapter 
derived  the  othetwise  unknown  names  can  only  be  met 
14.  Urn  nriifiii  ^  conjecttue.    Posubly  it  was  frwn  a 
ongin.  written  source ;  but  it  is,  per- 

haps, more  probable  that  they  are  names  of  places  known 
in  his  own  day  as  belonging  to  that  region.  That  the 
names  (or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them)  are  genuine 
names  of  places,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  ;  and 
if,  as  is  far  from  unlikely,  they  are  names  of  caravan 
stations  (Masp^  /fit/.  Aneienne,  8475,  n.  1}  given  by 
travellers,  but  never  toed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  di»- 
trict,  the  failure  to  identify  the  sites  would  be  accounted 
for  (cp  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  I49).  It  is,  fiirlha', 
quite  possible  that  Alush  and  Dophkah  {y.  13),  stages 
in  the  movement  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  and  Zalmonah 
and  Punon  (v.  49),  stages  in  the  movement  from 
Kadesh  to  the  E.  of  Canaan,  are  only  accidentally 
absent  from  some  of  our  present  sources  in  whidi 
they  originally  stood.  That  the  eastern  traditions  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say  of  the  places  connected  with 
the  wanderings,  is  merely  one  side  of  the  more  general 
silence  as  to  the  period.  In  Nu.  between  the  incident 
of  the  spies  (13  f. )  at  the  beginning  and  the  events  at 
Kadesh  (20i-3i)  at  the  end  of  the  period,  but  five 
chapters  intervene.  Twoof  these  (16  19)  contain  miscd- 
loneous  laws  wholly  unrelated  to  the  period,  and  the 
remaining  three  (16-18)  relate  the  revolt  of  Korah 
(Dathan,  and  Abiram)  and  the  laws  which  were  the 
outcome  of  it.  But  whether  even  this  incident  u'as  re- 
ferred to  this  period  in  the  sources,  or  only  by  the 
editor,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  general  features  of  the 
country  may  be  mentioned.  In  J£,  as  we  have  seen, 
IB.  JE'i  tra-  ****  permanent  centre.  This 

dltloiv^  harmonises  with  JE's  view  of  the  pimish- 
ment  as  a  postponement  of  the  possession 
of  the  richer  country  of  Canaan  rather  than  the  infliction 
of  positive  hardship.  The  people,  for  their  unbelief, 
are  to  remain  as  they  had  been — nomads  (D*in)-  That  is 
all ;  the  punishment  is  not  aggravated  by  their  bdng 
condemned  to  a  peculiarly  barren  tract  trf  country. 
For  Kadesh  ('Ain  Kadis)  is  a  Angularly  fertile  and 
attractive  oasis  ;  cereal  crops  even,  in  small  quantities, 
can  be  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Wildy  *Ain 
el-Kudeirat,  to  the  W.,  with  its  impwlant  well,  is  also 
fertile ;  less  valuable,  but  also  woithy  of  mention,  are 
the  iktmSil  or  shallow  pits  of  water  in  the  Wady 
Kasaimd),  situated  still  Earther  W.  Southwards  and 
westwards,  whither  according  to  JE  the  Hebrews  mtist 
have  wandered,  stretches  the  desert  of  et-Tlh ;  this, 
according  to  the  description  of  Palmer  {Deter/  ^Exodus, 
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986-388),  is  an  'arid  featureless  waste'  marked  by 
scanty  lines  of  vegetation  along  the  shallow  wadies,  but 
A>r  the  most  part  waterless.  The  ground  is  hard  and 
onyidding  and  covered  with  small  flints,  and  oaly  in 
spring,  after  the  rains,  becomes  covered  with  grass  ;  cp 
bJso  Seetzen,  Xeisea,  34S ^ 

Thus,  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Kadesh  and 
the  literary  analysis  of  the  HexateuCh  have  brought 
It.  fWiwIwrf/wi  W  *  very  noticeable  difference 

xm.  ununuun.  ^  genend  representation.  In  the 
earlier  traditiODS  embodied  in  JE,  the  Hdxvw  nomads 
had  as  their  common  centre  a  large  and  fertile  oans  in 
the  neighbourhood  erf'  two  other  fertile  valleys  and  a 
vast  roaming  ground  southwards  and  westwards,  barren 
for  most  of  the  year,  but,  as  is  usual  in  these  deserts, 
abounding  with  grass  in  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  D,  the  whole  of  it  in  P, 
is  spent  away  from  this  fertile  centre  on  the  arid  and 
barren  plateau  described  above. 

GnUtcinZDPy,  iSSs.pp.  iSa^;  Lagtanse,  'L'iUn^raire dea 
InaiUtea  da  p&ys  de  GcMcn  auz  hord*  du  Tourdain,'  Iteo. 

biMiqut,  0(1900)  973-387.  On  the  literary 
1T>  Ufcmtatt*  analvNS,  the  relevant  works  of  Dillmann, 
WellhauMn,  Kuenen,  and  Driver,  iboald  bo 
conmlted ;  Bacon's  I'^f^f  Tradition  9/ tke  Endtt  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention  for  bi*  careful  attempt  to  discriminate  J  and 
E ; '  the  frequent  uncertainty  in  the  analyus  of  these  two  sources 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  analytical  tables  in  KolrinEcr's 
Eikl.  in  Aw  Hex.  On  the  site  of  'Ain  If  adis  (Kadesh)  and  on 
the  character  of  thi*  and. the  neighbouring  valleyK,  see  Clay 
Ttnmbul],  KaiUth  Banua  (which  also  contains  a  very  full 
index  of  the  literatureX  Seetaen,  Rtuem  Jmxh  Syrien,  8*3-48, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  desert  of  et-Tlh,  E.  H.  Palmer, 
Dtttrtitf  ikt  Miodut,  pt.  ii.  chaps.  1-6. 

[Cp,  among  other  illustrative  articles,  Kadzsh  i  ;  Makhe. 
LOTH  J  MosBS,  1 14 ;  MosBXAH ;  Nahalibu  ;  Nbbo  [MountL 
fa;  Pahan;  {uthiimm;  Ruihon-parez  ;  Sin;  Sinai;  Zin.] 

G.  B,a 

WAE.  The  ordinary  word  in  Hebrew  fas  'war'  is 
npr^,  miUfdmdA;  to  'fight'  or  'carry  on  war'  is 
arfp3,  ailiam  {nifal),  K^f.  aI^",  3"^,  kdrab  (lit 
'  advance  to  war,'  followed  by  or  Sp  of  the  object), 
TSyif^  nj^.  'iiak  miSidmdA,  etc,  'to  advance  to 
war '  is  also  expressed  by  {with  bv,  ^.  or  9).  The 
ordinary  Greek  equivalent  is  riXtftot,  rokefUh'. 

Palestine  and  alt  its  adjacent  land  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Tjrre,  Sidon.  and  Byblus 
1  PklaaUiiB  (Q*^*)>  called  by  the  Babylono- 

aaathaatra  Assyrians  (m4t)  Martu  or  Amtirri,  ot,  in 
flf  "O'"^'*''"  portion,  tnAt  yatti,  and  by 

the  Egyptians  Rtnu  (see  WMM  Aj.  u. 
Bur.  Z47}>  All  this  country  stood  in  a  position  of  great 
strat^c  importance  in  the  mutual  relations  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  lands  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Nile  territory  on  the  other.  For 
Palestine  possessed  a  fiur^  vrell-watcred  and  fertile  belt 
of  hills  and  plains  extending  from  the  Lebanon  mountains 
on  the  N.  to  the  el- Arlsh  stream  on  the  S.  Conse- 
quently Canaan  became  the  natural  tu^way  for  the 
trading  caravans  (Gen.  STaS  i  K.  IO15)  that  passed 
fixmi  N.  to  S.  or  from  SW.  to  NE  (see  Trade).  It 
would  also  be  the  most  fertile  route  for  the  Egyptian 
army  as  it  mo\'ed  to  the  NE,  or  for  the  Assyrian  army 
as  it  advanced  to  the  SW.  to  attack  E^^rpt  along  its 
short  vulnerable  frontier  defended  by  frontier  fortresses, 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues.  For  the  empire  on  the  Nile, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  empire  on  the  Tigris  or  on 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  otho-,  were,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  modem  politics,  the  two  first-class  powers,  prot- 
agonists in  the  drama  of  Western-Asian  history,  whose 
mutual  relations  overshadowed  and  dominated  all  other 
political  interests  and  comlanations  among  the  minor 
Western-Asian  states.  Unless  this  oontrolUng  factor 
be  kept  clearly  in  view  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
regal  period,  the  history  of  Israel  in  its  external  aspects 
can  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  Tot  a  time — e.g. , 
in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon — the  power  of  Egypt 
or  of  As^ria  may  suffer  decline,  or  lapse  into  quiesceiwe, 
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and  the  Hittite  states  ot  Syria  {e.g.,  in  the  9th  cent.}, 
or  Israd  itself,  may  come  into  temporary  prominence, 
but  this  is  only  a  passing  jdiase.  Ilie  moTB  pcrmooent 
and  dominating  fiuMr,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
nevertheless  ever  present  and  reasserts  itself. 

No  land,  tberefore,  felt  the  pukes  and  tremors  of  war  roore 
acately  than  the  plains  and  mouniauis  inhabited  bylsrael.  Of 
tbi*  the  oropbeiic  oracles  bear  abundant  witness.  The  prophet 
of  Israel— which  geograi^cally  stood  so  central  to  westem- 
Auatic  movements — could  not  bat  bs  deeply  interested  in  foreign 

Klittcs.  Hence  the  earliest  prophet  of  Judah  whose  orana 
ve  cocne  down  to  us  in  separate  collections  {Knux),  as  well  as 
the  latest  of  the  closing  years  of  the  monarchy  (Jeremiah),  utt^ed 
his  Malta  on  foreign  pMples,  No  other  land  was  better  utuated 
as  a  watch-tower  fat  the  insured  seer,  Pr^wbly  iw  other  conntry 
on  the  earth's  suTfsce  has  been  more  frequently  traversed  by 
armies  or  has  oftener  resounded  to  the  shock  of  battle  or  suffered 
greater  hardships  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Belgium  has  been 
called  the  'cock-pit  of  Europe'  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Marlborough  to  those  of  (fapoleon  and  Wellington.  But  in  a 
far  truer  sense,  during  the  millenniums  that  separate  Thotmes 
III.  from  the  age  of  the  SaracMtt,  Falastine  has  been  the  Gock^t 
of  Western  Asn. 

It  was  at  Elt^eh  (AltakQ),  not  fiir  from  Ekron.  that 
the  power  of  Sennacherib  (q.  v. )  recoiled  from  the  onset 
of  bis  southern  enemies,  and  it  was  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Me^ddo  that  Pharaoh  Necho  slew  Josiah  (y.v. )  who 
resisted  the  endeavours  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  to 
capture  the  spoils  of  the  defimct  Assyrian  empire.  The 
Palestinian  towns,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Ekron,  Ashdod. 
and  Lachlsh,  were  regarded  by  the  Assyrian  kings  as 
outposts  on  the  path  of  the  invader  of  E^pt,  whilst  the 
empire  on  the  Nile,  on  the  other  hand,  wcnild  naturally 
re^ird  with  apprehmsion  their  possession  by  a  foreign 
foe.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Palestine. 

The  dose  vital  bond  that  existed  between  the  clan 
or  tribe  and  the  clan  or  tribal  ddty  profoundly  affected 

«  VjtHirinnB  ^  ancicnt  Semitic  conception  of  war. 

VJS^"' Religion.'  as  Wellhausen  says,  'was 
of  war      painotism.     Thus  war  against  a  foreign 
nation,  like  other  national  acts,  was  only 
undertaken  under  the  &vour  or  sanctitm  of  the  patron 
ddty  or  ddties. 

"nnis  the  inscr^rtlons  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  preface 
the  annals  of  a  campaign  with  phraseology  like  this : — 

'  In  my  fourth  campaign  A5ur  inspired  me  with  con- 
fidence ;  then  I  summoned  my  mighty  forces.  .  .  .' 
(Seimacherib's  prism  inscription  [Taylor  cyl.]  coL  iii., 
4a.  Cp  Jodg.  11 99. )  Kings  in  all  thdr  public  ftmctions, 
whether  of  Gilding  temples  or  conducting  wars,  like  to 
describe  themselves  as  under  divine  favotn*  and  guidance. 
Sargon  opens  bis  t^linder  inscription  by  describing  him- 
self as  iaknu  BIH  iiakku  na'id  Aiur  niiit  ini  Anim  u 
Dagan.  '  Bel's  officer,  exalted  priest  of  A3ur,  favourite 
of  Anu  and  Dagan.'  Cp  also  N'imrud  inscription  i. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sargtm's  enemy  Merodach  Baladan. 
son  of  Jakin,  king  of  Kaldu,  is  described  as  being  under 
the  infliience  of  an  '  evil  demon '  {gallu  limum).^  and 
'showing  DO  fear  fat  the  name  the  lend  of  Iwds' 
(triumphal  tnsc.  laa).  The  Rassam  cylinder  ci  ASur- 
bani-psl  continually  recites  the  names  of  ASur.  Sn, 
SamaS.  Rammfln,  Bel,  Nebo,  Utar  of  Nineveh,  IStar  of 
Arbela,  Nergal,  and  Nusku.  In  fact,  tfie  king  (or  his 
tablet-writer)  seems  possessed  with  a  nervous  dread  of 
(^fending  any  ddty  omitting  his  name.  Doubtless 
in  all  thoe  cases  the  magic  potency  of  the  name  operated 
in  the  ledtaL 

IStar  was  the  Assyrian  war-goddess  (Jastrow,  JPcA  ^ 
Bat.  and  As^.  83,  S04;  Driver,  'Ashtoreth*  in 
Hastings'  DB 1 168).     The  Canaanite  war -dei ties,  ac- 

1  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  deity  of  a  defeated  natkm 
became  rcluated  into  the  ponition  of  a  demon,  like  tfie  Titans 
overthrown  by  Zeus.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connection  that 
the  Hebrews  ailed  the  deities  of  the  Gentiles  Ildim  (d'^A  or 
demons  (Dl  83 17  pg,10037,  see  Demons,  H  «•  A  and  we  meet 
with  several  of  their  names  as  the  demons  oflatcr  Judaism— ^.f., 
RdiEiA  is  the  flame  demon,  the  old  Canaanite  Sante^eity  ReSe^ 
the  Reipa  of  the  andent  Egyptians  (Baethg.  Btitr.  5o,Wiede- 
mann,  StL  B3>  cp  the  present  writci's  article  'Demon' 
in  HaMings'  DSy  BeelMbub  is  tha  moat  cow^jHCaow  exampla. 
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mcnts  {cp  Is.  1 6  9  f. ).  Even  the  flocks  and  herds  were  not 
spared  (jer.  6 15-17).  Israel's  practice  was  in  reality  the 
same  in  the  spoliation  both  of  sheep  (i  S.  159)  and  of 
fruit  (2  K.  3 19),  the  trees  being  cut  down  partly  for  the 
timber,  which  could  be  turned  to  account  (see  Siege), 
and  portly  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  their  use.  This 
practice  was  fort»dden  in  the  DeuteroDomic  legislation 
(Dt20i9/);  butttwasrecommendedl^EUisbatoIsrael 
in  the  war  against  Moab  (a  K.819). 

(^)  Mustering  of  troops. — Troops  were  summoned  in 
early  times  by  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  or  war-horn 
whoet^  the  clao  warriors  were  rallied  together  (Jodg. 
8*7  a  S.2O1 ;  cp  I  Mace.  851).*  An  alarm  <A  war  was 
usually  sounded  in  this  way,  uid  was  the  fanctioD  the 
watchman  f^AAok),  Compare  Eaekiel'suse  of  this 
metaphor  for  the  prophet's  vocation  in  $8*-ii.  Frequent 
messengars  were  sent  if  the  f(»ces  were  to  be  summoned 
from  a  large  district  (i  S.  ll?). 

(a)  Spring-time  would  be  the  natural  season  chosen 
ftv  beginning  a  campaign.  The  annual  expeditions 
-  Vutad  '^'^'^"^      Sialmaneser  II.  probably  com- 

jJt^iT^  menced  at  that  time.  The  reasons  are 
obvioas,  and  have  been  partially  indicated  in 
the  previous  section  (S  4<i)-  Troops  on  the  march — 
espectally  in  a  hostile  territory — were  sustained  by  the 
crops  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth.  WintO',  to  say 
nothing  of  its  climatic  rigours,  was  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  bare  of  subsistence  for  man.  By  the  close  of 
the  month  TiSri  (EthBnIm  in  the  old  Hd>raw-Canaanite 
caleodnr)  the  troops  would  betake  ihemselTes  to  thor 
homes.  Thus  in  3  S.  11 1  '  at  the  return  of  the  year, 
when  the  kings  march  forth '  (cp  i  K.  20ao-96}  does  not 
mean  the  banning  of  the  year  in  the  old  pre-enlian 
calendar — viz. ,  Eth&nim  or  HSri — but  about  the  time  of 
the  spring  months. 

The  expression  in  3  K.  IB30  cannot  be  nted  in  this 

connection  since  the  pasiage  should  probably  be  emended,  as 
Kittd  snuetfi,  into        ii3^  '(bands  of  HoabiteO 

nted  to  invade  die  land  yearly.' 

\fi)  Scouting  was  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  enemy  (i  S.264  Judg. 
1  a4  7to/  Josh.2i/,  rnn  D''?JTp.  tnDf;  cpSpiEs); 
OT  strict  inquiries  would  be  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  army  of  those  whom  they  chanced  to  meet  (i  S. 
SOi))- 

[c)  The  camp  (njno.  ma}^neh)  was  carefully  guarded, 
since  it  formed  the  base  of  operations  (cp  i  S.  30a4).  We 
have  very  few  details  to  guide  us  as  to  its  character  or 
afaape.  Nu.  2  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
square ;  but  as  this  passage  is  late  (bdonging  to  a 
considerable  P  section)  it  should  be  cautiously  used. 
The  Egyptian  camp  was,  however,  four-cornered. 
See  Erman,  530— a  vivid  description  (see,  further, 
Camp). 

ProlMblv  the  camp  was  round  Ufce  the  encampments  of  the 
Bedooins  (cp  Tent).  1 1  ia  hardly  posuble  to  draw  any  particular 
inference  from  the  mtig/fl,S^D,  of  i  S.  17 30  265.  The  word  is 

found  txCiy  in  I  S.  in  tlus  paidcular  sense  of  a  'waKgon-loAger.' 
Probably  it  would  in  many  cases  be  fenced  in  with  stones,  like 
the  A^fr,  of  the  noniadic  tribes  <Cen.  35  le)  for  purposes 
of  protection.  Dwelling  in  booths  must  have  lately  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  lanf[uage  of  UriiQi  the  Hittite 
{a^S.  11 11)  shows  that  thia  was  certainly  the  case  in  time  of  war. 
The  camp  was  guarded  by  sentinels,  who  had  three  watches 
(Judg.  7  ig  I  Mace.  12  vf^  To  the  rules  for  the  maintenance  of 
purity  in  the  camp  (Dt2Sio^  Nu.Oi-4),  we  have  referred 
already  (|  a,  n). 

The  arms  or  weapons  used  in  warfare  would  vary 
Amm^hl  considerably  at  different   periods  of 
Israel's  history.    In  the  early  nomadic 
stage  of  the  nation's  development  the 
OUuirappU*  armswould  consist  ofthespear  or  lance, 
anOMOfWUr.  ^tth  (n-in),  a  wooden  shaft  with  a 
bronie  or,  in  later  times,  an  iron  head  (see  Speax). 
1  The  trumpet  was  also  used  in  •onndinc  a  bait  or  a  return 
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[f.v.1  (x  S.  17645;  also  a  Bidijrloniai 
fi049)  and  (rf*  the  riwta^  (n^  diflit 
from  the  nw ;  see  Speab).  The  S< 
(snn),  would  be  fastened  to  the  girdl 
find  in  use  the  dagger,  Idhi^  (nnS ;  Ji 
from  its  glittering  blade  or  point 
Weapons,  S  a)  and  the  Sling  {q.v.)\ 
as  weapons  of  offence,  particubrly  1 
(cp  3  S.  1  aa  I  S.  '.iOao / ).  The  use 
josephite  tribes  is  clearly  indicated  i 
Ps.789.  The  use  of  the  sling  is  s 
with  the  Benjamites  whose  lefl-hande 
fiunous  (Judg.  20 16,  cp  Sling). 
Judah  also  possessed  slii^ert  is  evidi 
eta ,  and  the  constant  presence  si 
warfare  is  certified  by  the  figures  o 
(see  Siege).  Th^  were  specuUIy  foi 
and  operated  with  the  Israelite  forces 
against  the  Moabite  stronghold,  K 
early  times  we  read  little  of  deCensi 
Shield  (f.e.)  in  use  was  the  smaller  1 
(jiD,  ddnrb)  employed  to  defend  thi 
chariot  (cp  Chakiot,  §  9,  and  fig.  7). 
nor  horsemen,  however,  were  used 
Solomon.  The  shield  was  probabi 
the  more  important  warriors  (a  S.  1  ai 
PLATE  {q.  V. )  was  likewise  a  rarity  in  an 
fare  and,  like  the  bronze  Helmet  {q 
privilege  only  of  the  chiefs  (i  K.  22: 
Israelites  were  among  the  most  baclcw: 
peoples  in  adoptii^  these  accessorfe 
the  story  of  David's  proving  the  an 
Saul  probably  reflects  old  tradition  a 
1738  /).  liie  ordinary  warrior  wor 
(see  Mantle,  §  a,  i),  which  displaye 
of  battle  (Is.  84).  Even  Joab  merel 
(a  S.  208  text  restored  Klostem 
therefore  assume  that  En  the  earlier 
history,  when  the  nomad  clans  were 
portion  on  the  hills  of  Canaan,  all 
were  light-armed.  As  soon,  howeve 
the  arts  and  methods  of  the  Canaanil 
who  inhabited  the  plain,  the  distinct 
between  the  light-anned  (whose  weap 
spear,  bow,  sling,  sword,  and  smallt 
heavy-armed,  whose  accontrements 
shidd  {finndk,  n|s.  0upt6i;  see  Sa: 
that  of  the  As^rians,  as  well  as  the  cu 
and  the  helmet.  According  to  the 
Chronicler,  which  in  this  case  McCu 
1S91)  has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  crei 
facts,  it  was  Ucziah  who  first  provic 
helmet  and  breastplate  (aCh.2614), 
uncerUin.  Previously  they  had  betou) 
or  chieftains  only. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  the  Isr 
times  were  shod.  But  it  seems  fairly  prob 
the  ordinary  sandals  conaistinE  of  soles  of  I 
under  the  feel  by  tbonn  (Cen.l4a3)b 
desdipdoa  (fta?)  as  well  as  from  the  po 
monuments,  we  nthcr  that  the  anlei  wen 
made  and  the  back  was  protected  by  leath 
imMT  part  of  the  foot  were  bate,  covered 
that  were  boond  firmly  and  tightly  acroas. 
Hebrews  had  by  this  time  (740-700  b.c)  lea 
strong  and  aemceable  military  shoe,  aiid  th 
used  oy  Iniah  in  9  4 1  is  probably  a  loaa-wD 
itficK   See  Skobs. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain 
wheeled  battering-ram  of  the  Assyrian! 

was  first  employed  by  the  Heb 
it  was  quite  unknown  to  Israel  until 
when  it  was  emplcqred  hf  Assyria  a 
towns  ui  the  N.    See  Sikge. 

t  Raided, howcmr,aapost-exilic by  Hai 
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It  has  lieen  pointed  out  already  (see  Chariot)  that 
MM  powerfully  detamining  factor  in  the  advance  of 
-  wu-mm  Ivad's  military  accoutremeots  and  tactics 
™»*"-  ^ya,  the  great  diaiige  brought  about  wh«i 
the  people  ceased  to  be  a  band  of  hardy  wairiors  armed 
with  spear  and  bow  who  sallied  forth  from  their  moun- 
tain bstnesses,  and  became  a  disciplined  force  thai 
waged  aggressive  wars  upon  the  plain.  It  was  the  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  Philistines  that  first 
welded  the  Israelite  clans  into  some  semblance  of  unity 
under  Saul,  the  representative  of  the  hegemony 
Benjamin,  and  subsequendy  under  David  of  Bethlebem- 
Judah.  The  Philistines  taoght  the  Hebrews  some 
severe  lessons  from  die  time  of  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
down  to  Saul's  tragic  overthrow  at  Gilboa.  The 
Hebrews  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  wonderful 
skill  and  persistence  when  the  fighting  was  in  mountain 
passes  like  that  of  Micmash  (i  S.  lis/)  or  in  the  forests 
vi  Ziph  (iS.23t4)  or  Ephraim  (a  S.  186).  or  when 
sudden  night  attacks  were  made  {Jo^.  IO9/.  Judg. 
75/).  or  rocky  dtadels  stormed  (a  S.  So/} ;  bat  tbenr 
inatMlity  to  forge  thtnr  own  we^xxis  placed  them  at  a 
great  disadvantage  (iS.  IS19/),  and  their  irregular 
guerilla  tactics  were  utterly  at  fault  when  the  Phili^nes 
managed  at  Aphek  to  concentrate  immense  forces  around 
Saul  (whose  strength  was  weakened  by  David's  defec- 
tion), and  to  drtve  him  from  the  open  plain  of  Jesreel 
(where  the  methods  of  attack  employed  Jonathan 
could  not  avail)  into  his  last  forlom  strongbc^  on  Mount 
GUboa. 

The  mountainous  r^ions,  where  chariots  and  horse- 
men could  not  operate,  afforded  the  best  ground  for  the 
irregular  tactics  of  the  Isra^tea.  Even  as  late  as  the 
time  when  the  dynasty  of  Omri  reigned  (9th  cent.), 
Israd's  God,  Yahwi,  was  regarded  hy  the  Brians  as 
god  of  the  hills  (i  K.20a3). 

A  change,  however,  bc^ns  to  be  apparent  in  the  reign 
of  David,  whose  wars  of  conquest  led  him  beyond  his 
own  borders  and  who  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  generals  that  the  Hebrews  ever 
poaaessed,  from  the  days  of  the  Exodus  to  th<»e  of  Judas 
the  Maccabee.  What  Hannibal  was  to  Carthage  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century,  Joa^  was  to  David 
throogbout  his  stormy  reign  in  the  tenth.  We  have 
already  seen  (see  Siege)  that  it  was  Joab  who  first 
taught  the  I^elites  the  regular  methods  of  reducing  a 
fortified  town  (a  S.  20  is)*  Nevertheless,  the  equipment 
of  Israel  must  still  have  remained  primitive,  fcs  horses 
and  chariots-were  not  employed,  and  even  the  leader 
Absalom  rides  upon  a  mule  (3  &  I89).  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  Israel  began  to  enter  Into  fuDor  intercourse 
with  foreign  peoples,  and  the  dynasty  of  Omri  luited 
Israel  closely  with  Phoenicia,  and  was  able  to  wage  suc- 
cessful wars  with  Syria  and  Mesha,  king  of  Moab.  Omri 
and  Abab  wore  capable  generals,  and  the  strategic 
instinct  of  the  former  marked  out  Samaria  as  his  royal 
fbrtrm-dtadet  Omri's  name  was  dreaded  1^  the 
MoaUtes,  as  Ae  stone  of  Mesba  clearly  testiiies(/.  4/}, 
and  became  permanently  identified  the  Assyrians 
with  the  Epluaimite  kingdom  long  after  his  dynasty 
had  disapp^red  (see  Okri).  Chariots  and  honemen 
were  now  a  recognised  port  of  Israel's  war-equipment, 
and  in  the  Syrian  coalition  against  Shalmaneser  II.  (as 
we  team  from  his  monolith  insc.  col.  291)  Ahab  figures  as 
Hadadeter's  (see  Benhadad,  S  9)  most  powerfrU  ally, 
furnishing  a  contingent  of  3000  chariots  and  10,000 
men.  IVobably  Ahab  had  brought  Israel  to  a  kwd  of 
military  eflidency  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
Palestinian  state,  evidenced  by  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Aphek  over  much  superior  numbers  (i  K.2O97/).  In 
the  last  fittal  battle  of  Ramoth  ffllead  Ahab's  value  Is  so 
highly  esteemed  that  the  word  of  oommand  goes  Ibrth 
among  the  Syrian  ranks  that  he  must  be  shun  at  all 
costs.    See  Ahab,  |  8. 

The  term  ma'drdkdk  (t^^,  x  S.178  10  eta,  283) 
and  tb«  pbnse  [ngg^]  CV*  [mm^dmdK^  (Judg. 
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20*0  «  90  33  I S.  in  17 >i),  show  that  in  compaiatirdr 
early  times  the  fighters  were  drawn  up  io  fine.*  Sobk- 
times  weread  that  tbcj  were  disposed  in  three  sepuate 
divisioos  (Jud{^7i6«>  1S.II11).  This  seems  to  ban 
been  a  fimfurite  tactical  anangement  of  farcer  sad  it 
was  adopted  by  David  against  his  son  Ahsalon  eiih 
complete  success  in  a  country  of  wide  extent  amnd  far 
forest  (3  S.I83). 

The  Hebrews  remained  throughout  thn  histort 
without  a  navy  manned  by  their  own  saikn.  He 
geographical  ccmfiguration  of  the  sea-coast  of  lUestiDt 
S.  of  Tyre,  with  its  almost  utter  absence  of  haifaon, 
made  the  sea  a  strange  eiemenL*  Naval  wvfae  ra 
thnefcre  unknown  to  them.  For  even  their  nns 
were  insignificant,  and  thus  we  never  read  of  rrnr 
expeditions  like  those  which  proceeded  np  the  Nile,  or 
of  such  naval  battles  as  those  whidi  woe  waged  b> 
Rameses  III.  in  which  he  repelled  the  hordes  of  bv- 
barians  (who  bad  defeated  the  Syrians  and  the  Hittiteii 
from  their  descent  on  the  month  OL  the  N3e  tay  m. 
(Erman,  540).  It  is  true  that  nuemdsa  naeii 
were  i^ised  by  Solomon  ;  but  this  was  not  for  nuEtar 
purposes.  On  the  other  band  Sennacherib  (Uke  teak 
more  than  two  centuries  later)  employed  Fbccoidn 
ships  and  sailors  in  his  expedition  to  Ekun  in  697  i.c 
A  vivid  rdief,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  exhihia  a 
PhcBoician  gaUey  armed  with  duddt  and  fcopriled 
two  banks  of  rowers  (bas  rcUef  from-Kiiyiii^),  Id 
the  ninth  century  ac  Shalmaneser  II,  deMriba  is  ks 
annals  bow  he  crossed  the  Eufdirates  on  boots  of  irn^ 
skin  (ioa  elippAni  ia  maiak  ta^  ;  *  cp  Assnui.  od. 
356);  but  such  details  are  entirdjlGfeiBn  to  the  idaiy 
annals  of  Israd.    Cp  Ship. 

When  we  come  down  to  (he  second  ceotniy  nc  n 
are  brought  Into  contact  with  Grseco-Asiaiie  cMtnlka 
and  its  military  methods,  x  Mace  8  gives  as  a  mid 
descripdon,  gaitiished  with  some  luxuriance  ef  the  nr- 
bre  and  equipment  of  king  Antiochus. 

The  onquasu  of  Alcxmnder  had  extended  to  IsAi,  mi 
Pyrrhtia,  in  tlM^ireceding  ceatuty,  had  made  Iialjr&ssBvvik 
the  nghtof  Indutneleiihuitiinwubie.  TiManBjrof  AuisdM 
advMKed  aaainst  Judsa  the  Haocdiec  h  lh~rkr  r-  iorauiM. 
A  thouauxTmcii,  annad  «th  coats  of  Bail  and  fanmc  b^>S 
acaMnpaniedeadi  elephant.  Tbennraberof tKOftc/ Awriarfca 
that  were  engaged  is  compnted  at  fi*ffL*rTT  faot»M  and 
cavalry  and  3*  elephants  '  tiaincd  for  war.'  400  hawsaa  ■« 
detailEd  for  tcrvic*  around  each  tlnJiant  Eack  tk^M 
carried  a  wooden  tower,  'strong  and  oovcrad'aad  'biM&a 
with  conning  contrivances,'  containing  3*  wamow  bMita  n 
Indian,  probablY  the  driver  who  managed  the  iliptsW  TW 
rcDiaiDdcr  of  the  cavalry,  anonming  to  ^000  awn,  «ae  fhed 
OB  the  wiiwi  far  the  proiectioa  of  the  plaJaaw.  HifM 
army  covarug  die  hilii  and  the  plain  moved  widi  jfiriaiiii 
One  dmbant  was  believed  hyFlraiar  soraaMd  AnntaA 
of  the  Maocabcsn  bradMrs,  W  cany  king  AntkidMi  mmiL 
It  towered  above  tba  odter  animals  and  watpraHctcdbri^ 
breastplates.    Firaiar  daringly  broke  tbroa^  At  pntnai 

ptiQlnw*  »-*»f*l»wtli  th«>liyh».i*^^tih«<  It^  nil  w  'tl  *llt 

by  its  falL    Cp  Elxthant. 

(d)  The  conquerors  were  a-eloomed  home  irithstng 
and  dance.    Of  this  we  have  several  exsmpka  is 
,   1  .nj. .._  I  literature  of  the  OT  ;  Ex  Ifi  andjsdg. 
B^tBof  irar*  ^  *  ««  *»P  of  trimipk 

anmm  m.  ww.  ^  ihanksgiirfng  aft*r  victory,  i  S 
186 /  givea  only  the  brief  refrain  of  the  song  oT  the 
maidens  who  greeted  Saul  and  David  (cp  JoditblSi/ 
t  Mace  4a4).  Of  such  a  character  is  Hannah's  nxg 
in  reality  (i  S.  2  [cp  coL  3965]).  Similariy  Esaihaddca 
sa]n(/>r>j«/turr.  coL  i.,  53) :  *With5ingtn(<«Mwrf» 
and  playing  on  lutes  I  entered  Ninevdi.'   Stefit  *S 

1  Tbe  procedurt  of  battle  eran  in  the  hw  nfil  pnM 
cannot  be  described  in  any  but  qmval  tenH. at  whwt  m 
materials  tat  an  accorate  and  detailed  poniayaL  Pcritqs  u* 
following  deaoiptioo  (by  Sir  G.  WiIkiBian>o(aaoe«  EojeM 
warfare n 364)  will  aeneasthe  bcit  illnMiatka:  'TbttRWi 
dtawn  up  in  une  fint  dtadwnred  a  ahewar  of  anon  ca  ik 
eoennr't  front,  and  a  cunitilLraEli.  mam  of  ckariols 
tbe  charge;  the  heavy  infnNiy,  atONd  widi  ^■non****' 
covered  with  ibnr  sbidd^anwad  fonraid  at  dtemaeMtB 
cloaa  array.  Banked  by  dmriqts  and  cavaby,  and Jf*'{P^T 
the  centre  and  wiwa  of  anmay,  iha  ankns  tdi  pDng  ih 
hostile  oolnams  with  their  mvn.' 

a  See  Nowadt.  HA  1  m^.         >  Hmfift  tmc  0)L  I* 
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fa  Music  The  burial  of  daad  wanion  woa  a  sacred 
datj  (i  K.  11  is),  and  lamentations  were  composed  and 
sung,  3  S.li7-a7  831-36  (Eiek, S2iS'39). 

(i)  The  darker  reverse  a  presented  when  we  deal 
with  the  treatment  of  the  conquered.  This  was 
characterised  by  the  utmost  cruelly.  The  wars  with  the 
Canaanites  are  full  of  examples  (Josh.  10  96  /.,  and 
fassim).  Also  we  have  instances  ot  mutilation  of  the 
captives  (Judg.  16/;  cp  i  &  11  a  and  a  S.  12  31). 
Captured  kings  or  generals  were  frequently  slain  (Judg. 
7  35).  Too  otijsa  we  read  of  wholesale  slaughter  (Judg. 
87  38.83)  indicated  by  the  phrase  3^n  ^7  n|n  (EV 
'  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ').  The  feet  were 
placed  (in  token  of  conquest)  upon  the  neck  or 
bead  of  the  conquered  (Josh.  IO94).  The  dead  were 
deca|ritated  (i  S.  1754  8I9  a  Mace  1630  Jos.  ^/i.  17  ■}■ 
The  dead  were  often  rifled  ot  their  property,  and 
prisonersphindered(tS.8l8aMac&9>7)-  Thehorses 
of  the  enemy  had  their  sinews  severed  ('houghed')  that 
th^might  be  rendered  useless  (Josh.  11  6  9).  We  also 
read  of  pr^nant  women  ripped  up,  and  infants  dashed  to 
pieces  (3  K.lStfi  Is.  13i6  Am.113  H05.  10  14  Nah.3io 
Ps.  1378  3  Macc.5t3).  The  land  ol  the  enemy  was 
desolated,  the  trees  cut  down,  and  tbe  wdls  stopped  up 
(Judg.64  iCh.20i  Dt  20t9/).  Towns  and  villages 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  (Judg.  94S  t  Mace.  5a8  IO84). 
The  payment  of  large  sums  of  mon^  was  imposed  on 
tbe  conquered,  or  a  yearly  tribute  (a  K.I814  Is.83iS), 
a  custom  which  was  universal  and  is  etHistantly  referred 
to  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

A  severe  judgment,  however,  cannot  be  passed  on  the 
treatment  by-  the  Hebrews  of  their  conquered.  The 
universal  custom  of  antiquity  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideraticMi  as  well  as  the  all-prevailing  conception  of 
war  as  a  religious  act  in  which  tbe  deity  of  the  nation 
was  deeply  involved.  The  old  Semitic  conception  of 
the  ifrem  explains  much  of  the  practice.  In  comparison 
with  Assyrian  usage  tbe  Hdirews  must  be  called 
humane.  By  for  tbe  larger  proportion  of  tbe  captured 
were  made  into  slaves.  Tbo  women  became  coocu- 
Unes,  and  were  treated  with  conudenUon. 

Tbs  Egyptians  aba  according  to  WDdnaon'i  hulKmHit,  were 
humane  u  eompuM  with  the  Awnjana  in  tbefi  tnatment 
of  capdvet  (,Amc.  Egyfi- 1  s64)>  '  Tbe  ovel  coaieni  of  flay- 
ing aHve  and  tbe  tonures  represented  oa  the  tctUoturea  of 
Nineveh  diow  ituU  the  Astjiians  were  niilty  of  bufaaritics  at  a 
period  long  after  tbe  Egyotians  had  been  accutoawd  to  the 
refinemenu  of  dviUaation.  Jtiat  as  the  followers  of  David 
reckoned  up  the  fbreikini  of  the  Philtadtiet  whom  thay  bad 
slain,  so  the  ancient  Egyptians  redcooed  up  the  aeverad  hands 
whicn  were  placed  in  he^M  before  the  king  and  counted  by  his 
secretary  (W ilkinion,  ibid.  1  ace). 

Tbe  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ton-ards  the 
wars  of  their  people  against' a  fore^  foe  was  at  first 
s  AttltnJ*  ^  unquestioning  qFmpathy.  This 
jJg^iAaiha  inevilrfjie  in  consequence  of  the 
n  mn^oKOm-  ■^^^^^g^  aspect  of  war  above  indicated. 
Elisba  advises  the  allied  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judab 
to  adopt  a  skilful  ruse  in  their  war  against  Moab  (9  K. 
4i5/.).  and  on  his  deathbed  he  is  greeted  by  Joash,  king 
of  Isra^.  with  the  same  words  '  Tbe  chariots  of  Yahw6 
and  tbe  horsemen  thereof,'  with  which  the  pro[diet  him- 
self had  greeted  Elijah  in  the  tetter's  cloung  hours 
(3  K.  2  n  1214) ;  and  Elisha's  last  address  to  tbe  king 
of  Israel  is  one  <^  pasnonate  insstence  on  the  need  of 
persistent  energy  in  ptosecating  the  war  with  Syria. 
More  than  a  century  later,  Isaiah's  powerful  personalis 
is  Judah's  strongest  stay  in  the  kingdom's  darkest  hour 
of  conllict  with  Assjrria.  Towards  tbe  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  however,  prophecy  scanned  more  closely  the 
rdigious  and  ethical  aspects  of  national  policy,  and  in 
the  days  erf  Jeremiah  the  divorce  between  nationalism 
and  religion  in  its  purest  sense  was  complete,  and  the 
[M^[Aet  saw  nothing  before  the  disordered  and  corrupt 
state  but  irrevocable  doom.  There  gleamed  also  upon 
the  distant  horizon  the  vision  of  a  pure,  holy,  and 
righteous  rule,  when  men  vreuld  'b^t  thdr  swords 
into  Coulten  aiid  their  spears  into  [wuning-knives'  (Mic. 


WABS  OF  THB  LOBD 

43  Ia.24),  '  the  image  of  }oel  810  remrsad '  (Cheyne), 
sostamed  also  by  tbe  attenuwes  of  Is.  9  s  and  11 1-9 ; 

cp  2ech.  9  TO.  These  are  the  ideals  which  Christianity 
seeks  to  realise. 

Id  the  moral  world  there  is  a  constant  opposition 
between  the  powers  <rf  good  and  evil,  both  in  the 
iA  waftAMiiwi  iiulividual  mental  Ule  and  in  tbe  Ufe  of 
25  rlSSaS."  ^oatHLf.  Both  the  OU  and  the  New 
"■■""™  Testament,  therefore,  inevitafafy  em- 
ploy the  material  terms  of  earthly  warfare  as  meUpbors. 
God  is  repeatedly  called  a  '  shield  '  in  this  world  of 
strife  (Gen.l5i  EH. 83 ag  Ps.619  60it  84911),  or  his 
truth  («-  feuthfulness)  is  so  called  (91 4).  These  terms 
abound  in  the  NT  passages  which  deal  with  siaritnal 
warfare.  The  iqioslle  Paul  is  especially  prone  to  their 
use  (i  Cor.9a6  aCor.7$  iTim.6n  aTim.47  and  in 
Eph.6ii/ [see  Breastplate]).  IntbeBookofltevda- 
tion,  which  moves  in  the  language  and  ideas  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  and  Messianic  eschatology,  we  have  a  '  war 
in  heaven '  {tSKtiim  h  odpeauf)  in  which  Satan  and  the 
Beast  are  finally  quelled  by  God  and  bis  heavenly  host, 
Megiddo  being  em|rioyed  as  the  type  of  the  great 
heavenly  Armageddon  (see  Beyschlag,  //T  TTucl,  II. 
pp.  399-408)- 

War  in  Islfim.  on  the  other  hand,  Is  chiefly  regulated 
by  ^urSn,  Sur.  47,  and  is  nothing  but  old  Semitic 
11.  War  In  ^"'^'^  carried  out  beyond  the  distinc- 


blim. 


tions  of  nationalism  into  that  of  believers 
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and  non-believers  in  the  prophet.  Allah 
is  the  Lord -protector  of  the  faithful  but  not  of  un- 
believers {Sur.  47  la).  The  Jihftd  should  even  be 
carried  on  against  luibelievers  during  the  four  sacred 
months,  while  for  all  believers  those  months  are  exempt 
(5«r.  836/).  Those  who  are  slain  in  a  Jihid  have 
paradise  as  then-  reward  {Sur.  475-7).  See  further  Sell, 
Faith  oflslam^,  360/ 

The  most  imoortant  recent  contribution  u  Schwally*!  Stmt- 
taeke  KriegaUtenawur.  ot  which  his  first  HeA,  dealing  with 

the  religioui  side,  has  appmed.  Especially 
12.  Llterattlre.  important  is  his  account  of  the  taboos  im- 

pMed  duruw  war,  as  well  as  of  the  appamtus 
of  religious  cultus  in  vrar.  The  writer,  however,  is  somewhat 
in  danger  of  finding  religious  motives  connected  with  war  where 
none  such  existed.  See  criticism  by  Voli  Rn  TLZ,  13th  Sept. 
igoa).  Next  in  iinponance  are  the  arts.  '  Krimwescn,  e* 
Benringer  in  PRE^\kA  1 7a  in  Nowack'a  Ht6.Arck.{U 
Respecting  war  among  the  Asnrrians  the  materials  are  foci 
the  royal  annaltstic  usee  in  Schradei's  KIB  i.  and  iL  For 
Egypt  consult  especially  Erman'i  im  Aneitnt  Sgyft,  SO 
Cs»^).  o.  C  W. 

WABD.   See  Prison.    The  words  are  :— 

t.  -ate,  mUmar,  0^403/.,  Tiyjd^  mOm^iA  Q  x). 

a.  tVD,  tagar,  Eiek.  1ft    (I  >•)• 

3.  rr^%,  f^tk,  Jer.  87 13t  a  1  loX 

4.  tifp»n*  (I  8 14> 
S-  ♦vAo-^rtSisS. 

WASDSOBB,  KEEPEB  OF  THE  (Dn^^ri  ; 
3  K.  23i4,  TOY  IMftTiO<t)YAAKOC  [BAL],  3  Ch.  84», 
4>Y^ACC0YC&N  TAC  eNTOA&C  [BAL]),  see  DRESS 
§  6,  HULDAH. 

On  '  vestry '  (nnaS^)  in  3  K.  10»,  see  Dress,  |  8,  Vestrv. 

WABP  (♦np'),  Lev.  1848^    See  Weaving. 

WABS  OF  THE  LOBD  [BOOK  OF  THE]  (I^D 

nin*  nton^),  a  book  dted  in  Nu.  21 14/  (E),  accord- 
ing to  RV,  in  the  following  terms.  (We  remove  RV's 
poetical  arrangemoit,  however,  and  assume  proviswn- 
ally  that  the  text  of  the  formida  cX  (jtatitm  correct ; 
that  the  text  of  the  passage  quoted  is  not  by  any  means 
correct,  is  maintained  under  Vaheb.)  'Wherefore  it 
is  said  in  the  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  Vaheb 
in  Su[^iah,  and  the  vallesrs  of  Amon,  and  the  slope 
<rf  tbe  valleys  that  inclineth  toward  the  dwelling  of 
Ar,  and  leaneth  upon  tlie  bcwder  of  Moab.' 

Kuenen  gives  the  following  brief  statement  of  what  is 
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of  feet-wMhing  fanponuit,  and  the  olieiin«  of  water  for  the 

SirpoEC  a  coramoo  mark  of  hospitality  (Gen.  IS4  19  3  Uvi). 
a  the  tame  category  probably  belong  the  washings  beiara 

iUt.U3)aiid  aftBrineals(£(n*Cji0j:i84^  on  which  tee  Mxals, 
5-* 

To  the  first  of  the  social  usages  (§  3  [4])  Jesus  no 
doubt  conformed.    The  fourth  gospel,  which  has  to  be 
ft.  VkdifiiM  ****  gr^test  caution,  even 

In  telb  us  that  he  himself  washed  his 

"  disciples'  feet  (Jn.  18a).    To  the  second 

social  usage,  however,  be  seems  to  have  attached  little 
importance  (Ut.  11 38).  We  are  also  told  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  ritual  washing  or  baptism,  and  further 
showed  his  approval  of  such  an  act  by  malting  it  a 
Christian  institudon.  As,  however,  such  a  rite  would 
be  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  teaching,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  it  frcHn  our  imperfect  sources  (cp 
ToUtOf,  TJU  X'titgdem  gf  G«d,  chiq).  S),  and  cannot 
be  certainly  inCerred  from  the  passages  fai  the  Gospels 
which  are  generally  adduced  as  evidence  (see  O. 
Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  411 ;  cp,  on  the  other  band, 
Baptism),  its  adoption  by  Jesus  himself  must  be  con- 
sidered extremely  doubtful.^  Moreover,  Paul,  or  the 
Pauline  sdioot,  does  not  mention  it  as  an  institution  of 
Jesus.  X  Cor.  1 17  even  makes  Paul  say  '  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel '  {cp  Ernst 
vtm  DobschQtt,  DU  UrckrisilUhen  GemetHden.  39  / ). 
Peine,  indeed,  thinks  that  Paul  implies  it,  while  not 
actually  mendoning  it  because  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
controversy  in  the  apostolic  church  {/esus  Ckrittus  und 
Paulus,  343).  And  Dreschen  {Das  L^en  Jesu  iei 
Paulus)  takes  a  very  similar  view.  But  almost  any- 
thing might  be  implied  (or  read  into)  the  NT,  and  the 
simplest  condusion  is  that  it  had  not  yet  become  a 
Christian  institution.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
rite  was  a  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
baptizing  the  proselyte  (see  Stanley,  Christiait  Instiht- 
tioHS,  5 ;  cp  Tylor,  Primitivt  CuUurt,  2440^)  or  of 
the  ceremoaia]  washings  of  the  Essenes  (see  E.  Plauta 
NesUt,  Ckrist,  ChrisHans,  and  CAris/ianity ;  De 
Quincey,  Works,  vol.  vii. ).  The  second  suggestion  is 
unnecessary  (see  von  Dobschlltz,  p.  105).  As  to  the 
first,  it  is  much  more  probaUe  tiiat  the  rite,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Eucharist,'  ¥ras  taken  over  from  the 
Pagans. 

This,  with  other  rites,  was  adopted  at  a  time  when 
the  new  sect  was  trying  to  win  over  converts  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  when  the  gap  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  had  widened.  With  that  wonderful  power 
oS  adapUng  itsdf  which  it  once  had,  tlie  new  rdigitm 
admitted  the  pagan  oeremony  of  initiaition.*  Cp  Rome. 
  M.  A.  c. 

WASHPOT,  a  term  of  abuse  applied  to  Moab  in  the 
expression  'Moab  Is  my  washpot'  (^'"StT^  3Kto; 

MUi&B  AcBhc  thc  eATTI^OC  MOy:  nmtlarly  Vg.; 
in  Tg.sHeb.  Fip^  'to  trust');  Pa.  808  [10] 

I  Cp,  farther,  Kohkr's  art.  ■  Ablution '  in  the  Jtwttk  Bn^U- 

3  Colenso  (JVaJ^  Strmoiu.  1S66,  No.  thouKht  that  'the 
command  in  Mt  18  ijh  Go  ye  therelore,  and  teach  all 
natbni,  baptisine  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,"  would  be  conclusive  at  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  directly  enjoined  the  practice,  were  it  not  thatthi* 
formula,  with  its  full  expresnon  of  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
betrays  the  later  age  in  which  the  pauage  in  which  it  occun 
waa  most  probably  written.'  Conybeaie  bai  recently  shown 
iZNT^,  i rjijff'.  [1901] ;  «>  HiU.  Jonm.  1 109  ff.)  very  strong 
reaaons  for  beuevinK  that  the  mention  of  the  three  Persons  in 
the  Trinity  is  not  original  (cp  col.  3970  [top]>.  The  passage  as 
it  stands,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  edited  for  liturgical 
purposes,  and  it  is  Iikelv  that  in  the  first  instance  there  was  no 
refarencB  whatever  to  iwpiism.  Apart  from  this  we  have  no 
evidence,  as  Colensa  again  sayi  (jhid.  No.  g),  that  any  of  Jesus' 
disciples  were  baptised. 

'  This  again  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  a 
Jewish  practice.  See,  especially,  G.  H.  Box  in  the  /mrmU  »f 
Tktol^ical  Stttdia,  8  3^7-3159,  who  tUnlts  that  tha  Last  Supper 
was  not  a  Passover,  as  11  commonly  suppoaed,  but  the  weekly 
H^iddUth,  a  service  in  the  bouse. 

*  Cp  Grint  Allen,  £W.  of  tiu  Idm  if  Gad,  3B8  40$; 
aodd,  Primitiv*  Mim,  liiff. ;  J.  M.  R<ibalson,.SAM<  Hhl. 
^ CAriitiMiitj  (see  Index). 


IO89  [10].  The  commentatm  refer  to  the  story  told 
of  Amasis  (Herod.  2^*),  or  to  the  custom  of  Persian 
kings  of  having  a  foot  pan  caixied  in  tlieir  train  when 
in  the  fieU.    Thc  latter  illustration  is  pref^red  by 

Delitzsch. 

This  base  image,  however,  is  surely  due  to  corruption  of  the 
texL  Both  ^0  and  'sm  are  corruptions  of  IttO,  Mi||iir,  or  of 
l^n^K,  Ash^ur.  See  Che.  A. (4,  ad  loe.,  and  Cp  HoAB,  |  14 
('  Moab '  and  '  Hlffur '  liable  to  conAuionX 

WASP  (c<t>Hi),  Wisd.  128  AV.  also  RV»>-.  RV 
Hornet  (f.v.). 

WATCH  (Ttp^b),  Neh.  73.    See  GtTARO,  3. 

WATCHEE  (Tr,  Vr  [Aram.]  ;  &rreXoc  [«"]  eip 
[Theod.];  erPHfOpOC  [Aq.  Sym.] ;  vigil,  in  the  Gk. 
Enoch  erpHropoc) ;  Dan.  4 10  14  [om.  6]  ao  [13  17  23). 
The  term  reminds  us  of  the  DHIftf^.  SdmlHm  (Is.  626) 
whom  Yahwi  charges  to  watch  over  the  ruined  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  remind  him  of  their  sad  conditioiL 
We  find  it  again  in  £^ioch  and  in  Jubilees.  In  Enoch 
it  is  used  in  a  double  sense.  In  I5  IO9 15  ISa  4  I810 
14i  3  I69  I61  a  SI  15  it  designates  the  fiHen  angels ;  in 
20i8dis  13  40a  61ia7l7  it  belongs  to  the  archangels, 
la  Jul»1ees  4r5  (cp  83  IO5).  in  the  explanation  of  the 
name  Jared  (which  agrees  with  that  given  in  Enoch  66, 
except  that  Mt.  Hermon  is  not  mentioned  as  (he  place 
on  which  they  descended)  it  b  said,  '  in  his  days  the 
angels  of  the  Lord  descended  on  the  earth,  those  who 
are  named  the  WaUhers,  that  they  should  instruct  the 
children  of  men,  and  that  they  should  do  judgment  and 
uprightness  on  the  earth.'  A  myth  of  the  watchers 
whidi  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
is  given  in  the  Slavonic  Enoch  (I83  cp  63  ;  see  Charles's 
notes  in  Secrets  of  En«ck) ;  they  are  there  called  the 
Grigori  {typff^^uC).  In  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve 
(6lh  cent  A-ix)  the  watchers  are  also  represented  as 
the  follen  angels,  who,  as  bi^  as  they  preserved  their 
virginity,  were  called  the  '  sons  of  Setb.'  See  Charles's 
very  full  note  on  JubOeesAis. 

WATCHES  OF  THE  HZOn.   See  Day,  \  4. 

WATOHTOWER  (npVP<  ^Vpth:  Is.  218).  Cp 

MnPAR,HlznH.  For  |n9>MAM(Is.  sai4t)and  S^]S,MnjHU; 
see  Towsa.   In  Is.  %  ifi  RVng.  has  '  pleasant  watch^ewen'  for 
n^'^riP,  MfyylUh  ka^einddh  (AV  'pleasant  pictures,' 

RV  'pleas&nt  imagenr') ;  but  see  '  Isa.'  SBOT  (Heb.X  note  ad 
loc.,  and  CriL  BO. 

WATER  (D^).  On  the  -holy'  or  'bitter'  water, 
called  also  the  '  water  of  purifying '  (AV)  or  '  of  ex- 
piation '  (RV)  of  Nu.  87^  see  Jealoust  [Trial  of]  ; 
on  the  water  of  'aeparation'  or  'of  impurity'  (RV**-) 
in  Nil  189,  see  Clean  and  Unclbak.  {  17. 

WATEBOOUBSB.    i.  ti'dUUt.  T\fiT\,  see  Con- 
duits, Is. 
a.  y/ir.  /«^frrt.     ni^  •««  Rw*",  s- 

3.  M*^M4riM,Q<DK(ie>aCh.8S3oAV.  See  SntiNCS,  |  s 
[61,  and  cp  Gihon, 

4.  fimOr,  ^j]b  aS.  SsRV,  AV  'gutter';  meaning  doubtful 

WATERPOT(YApii.).Jn.27.  Cp  Pottert,  83(1). 
WATERS  OF llEBOM(DVlC^),  Josh.  11  ST.  See 

MEROM  pVATERS  of]. 

WATERSPOUT,  (i)  I^SV.  finnSr,  Ps.  42?  (RV°«r. 
'  cataract Cp  Watekcoukss,  4.  (a)  pljl,  laman,  Ps.li87 
RVmg,   See  Serpent,  |  3/  n.  a ;  Whalk. 

WAVE  LOAVES  (H^^n  DO^).  Lev.  23 17-  See 
Sacrifice,  §34^.  WAVE  OFFERDTO  (H^sn).  Ex. 
2934.  See  Sacrifice,  §  14,  and  cp  Clean  and  Un- 
clean, §  3. 

WAX  (laVn,  dinag;  khroc).  Ps.  22i4  [u]  68a  [3] 
97s  Micl4:  also  Judithl6is  Ecclu5.24ao;  also  Ps. 
68B[9]«{seeSKAiL.  2),  Is.  64 1  [a]  e'***! :  and  possibly 
Eaek.  27*7  (emended  text :  so  Co,  ;  but  see  Pannag), 
and  Ps.  llSia  [see  0J.    Beesvrax,  wliich  is  secreted 
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WAT 

all  hone^-bees  and  fonned  into  the  cell  walls  of  their 
comb  is  intended.    It  melts  at  144'  F.    See  Bu. 

WAT.  On  'the  way'  (h  O^OC).  ActsSa,  etc,  see 
Heresy,  §  i. 

WATKABX  (p*V)>  Jer-  81 "  See  Massebah. 
1 1«,  coL  3978  ;  also  Crii.  Bib. 

WEhSaSB.  cp  War.  Hri>rew  uses  the  general 
tan  ilftM  (G«n.  87^  which  mnns  nmply  iiutrumenU  or 
iMplementi.  In  18.9040  AV  renders  by  the  aton  unbitious 
wnd  'crtillery.'  In  the  NTUfn.)8  3  Rom.  S 13  sCot.104) 
the  common  Greek  term  ovAs  ii  employed. 

Naturally  at  first  any  implement  ox  instrument  would 
be  used  as  a  weapon,  a  dub  or  a  Staff  ;  cp 

_  1- Darwin.  Deuent  0/  Man.  81  [1890]). 

gnwiw.  got  (ije  natural  weapons  of  the  lower 
■nlmab  (homs,  etc  ;  see  Daiwin.  500^)  would  soon 
suggest  to  man  the  use  of  something  more  effective. 
Later,  it  is  possible  that  one  at  least  of  the  agricultural 
implements,  the  sickle  (see  AGRicULTtritE,  8  7,  with 
figs.),  gave  rise  to  the  sdmitar  or  SwoRD  (f.v.).  Tbis 
would  add  force  to  the  w«^s  in  Is.  24.  In  no  art. 
perhaps,  has  more  ingenuity  or  more  rapid  progress 
been  shown  than  in  that  of  the  manufincture  of  weapons 
(see  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  cf  Sociology,  59). 
As  the  Hebrews  had  no  doubt  to  w^  war  continually, 
it  would  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  they  had  displayed 
some  skill  in  this  art  at  quite  an  early  date.  Later, 
they  would  also  be  quick  to  note  and  to  copy  the  equip- 
ment of  more  advanced  ndgbboun  [e.g.  Canaanites, 
^yptiaiU.  Assyrians,  etc.),  who  realised  more  fully 
the  value  of  well-equipped,  organised,  and  disciplined 
armies.  See  Army  and  cp  War.  The  more  primitive 
weapons  of  offence,  however,  such  as  the  Club  (see 
Staff)  and  Sling  {j-v-)  vrera  perhaps  never  entirely 
displaced  by  the  Sword  and  Dagger  (see  Sword), 
JAVBUH  (f.v.).  Bow  (see  bdow,  |  a).and  SPBAR(f.v.); 
and  instruments  with  flint  edges  or  points,  as  has  fre- 
quently happened,  no  doubt  continued  to  be  used  side 
by  side  with  those  of  metal.  Of  defensive  weapons,  a 
Shield  {^.v.)  of  some  kind  was  probably  in  use  at  a 
very  early  date ;  but  we  also  hear  in  the  OT  of  Breast- 
plate, Greaves,  and  Hslmkt  {99.V.). 

On  Egyptian  and  Asayriaa  monuments  one  of  the 
■  •n^  tuLtm  weapons  most  commonly  represented  is 
s.  XM  now.  jjjg  Chariot,  Siege.  War). 

The  Hebrew  teem  is  ttfj^  fAM.  Whh  tlas  aro  of  ooume 
comwcted  die  Arrow,  fTt,  ^m,  snd  the  east  for  carryfaif  it, 
'Sr,  //a  (G«>.  STsX  or  flff^,  •m^Sk-i.t.,  the  Qvivbr  (g.v. ; 
cp  also  Chaxiot).  This  seems  to  have  been  Mw  of  the  earliest 
of  the  mem  eUbmte  weaptms.  The  throwing  of  a  small  Spsak 
ig.v.)  or  Daxt,  n^,  UU^  (aCh.  SS  J  AV,  RV  'weapon*';  cp 
Joel  Sb),1  with  the  hand  would  soon  give  rise  to  a  mechanical 
instrument  (cp  SlincX  to  which  the  dart  would  be  suitably 
■dapced,  fcaiben  being  added  to  increase  its  flight  (cp  Tylor, 
Amikn^^^,  duq).  8).9  In  this  way  we  get  the  Arrow.  The 
bow  was  commonly  made  of  reed,  wood,  or  horn.  The  Israelites 
used  it  both  in  war  (Gen.  48  n),  and  in  the  chase  (21 30);  and 
■eem  to  have  bent  it  with  the  foot  (for  the  Egyptian  practice, 
see  Wlktnaon,  A  mc.  Eg.  1  aoj).  The  stnngi,  □nn'p,  mltkdrtm 
(Ps.21  isX  were  probably  made  of  gut  or  hide.  Here  we  seem 
to  have  a  case  m  whicn  an  implemmi  of  war  suncsted  an 
instnunent  of  music  (see  Music,  1 1 ;  cp  Tylor,  Antktvtal^y, 
chap.  12X  According  to  the  A  V  of  a  S.  1  iS  David  '  bade  them 
tcant  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow '  apparently  an 
irrelevant  notice  where  it  stands  in  9  S.' ;  hence  R  V  sufaatitutes 
'song'  for  'use.'  The  remedy,  however,  seems  inadeauate,  and 
it  is  open  to  methodical  textual  critics  to  devise  something  more 
radical  and  effective.  See  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  t«c.,  and  cp  Crit. 
Bib.  The  bowmen  of  Elam  (Is.  236  Jer.493j,  if  the  text  is 
coTTectX  of  Kedar  (Is.  21 17),  and  of  an  unnamed  peofde  from 
the  land  of  psx  Qvt.  6  33)  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  OT. 

1  Other  words  rendered  Dakt an :  D^d,  aS.ldi4  EV, 
RVb«.  'staves,'  lee  Staff;  Jebilaytai]  AV, 

RV  'clnhs,'  hot  see  Javslih,  y\  fi^  imnfdr.  Job41aa(iS] 
EV-.|-n,  Vf.  Pr.TasAV,  RV'anWfreeabiwe>;s4|MA^, 
Eph.  S  le ;  and  ^aA£t,  Heb.  19  ao  (hot  the  dame  should  probably 
be  omitted ;  see  H.)t 

3  In  other  respects  the  construcdoa  was  no  doubt  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sfbar  (f.v^X 
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WEAVING 

WEASEL  (n?h  :  <  (-^h  :  mmsUla).  the  name  gin 
imdean animal,  Lev.  Il99t  (EV,  0.  Targ.  Joil;  Pah.. 
Vg.,  and  most  Rabbins).  There  is  some  little  doobt. 
however,  whether  the  weasel  is  really  rdened  to,  ud 
various  interpreters  (Saadia,  Bochart.  lag.  XB  144) 
have  preferred  on  philological  grounds'  the  rencteiif 
'mole'  (but  see  below).  The  weasel  is  an  annul 
hardly  ever  eaten,  and  iu  long  body  and  short 
might  be  urged  as  justifying  its  pontion  'ajDong  ihe 
creepng  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth.' 

Zoologtcany  weasels  arej^aced  with  the  pole  cat^Mtti, 
and  odiMS  in  tb«  family  Hnstelida:  of  the  order  Csi^m. 
One  spedes  of  cadi  of  the  above-mentiotwd  animak  is  moilEd 
by  Cuion  Tiistnm  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  sonthao  amrl, 
MmU/M  b»ee»mtU,  is  fbttnd  aboat  Mount  Tabor  and  pn^% 
in  other  wooded  districts ;  thepole-ca^  //./Mtornu,limiatdct 
Hermoa  and  Lebanon,  and  the  whiie-bnasted  or  beech  bkus, 
M./»iMM,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout.  It  isnnlikdTthH 
the  Hebrews  distinniished  between  these  (pedes,  tbon^  frn 
its  habits  and  habitat  tbey  may  have  s^maicd  off  ik  ooct, 
Lutrm.  xmlgmria,  a^iich  is  oatnmoa  on  the  shares  of  tht  ntf 
QnS^  A.B.S.— I.A.C 

WEAVING 

Raw  prodncta  and  tfidr  pee-  Warjung  (f  j), 

paration  (I  t).  Shedding  <f  fi). 

SpinnincdaX  lousing  and  healii^  9  of  adl 

The  horuodtal  loom  n  3>  (|  7> 

Two  types  of  upfight  loom  Directioo  of  webas). 

(I4)-  Final  pfoccaetdt}. 

Technique  and  tenniiiolaiy  of  Pattern  and  fignn  ■oni 

wealing  (H5-«).  «  10). 

In  the  present  study  of  the  art  of  weanng  at 
practised  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  opening  centuries  of  our  era  it  is  proposed  (i)to 
glance  bridly  at  the  raw  materials  and  the  mnncr 
of  their  preparation  tac  the  loom,  irtiich  w3I  indode  tbe 
process  of  spinning  ;  (3)  to  explain  the  construction  and 
modus  operandi  of  the  loom  itself ;  and  {3)  todoKviOi 
brief  references  to  the  further  processes  Ihroagh  wtudi 
the  web  had  to  pass  after  leaving  the  lomn,  and  u  ihe 
more  obscure  subject  of  pattern  and  figure  wearily 

Throughout  the  niiole  period  of  tbeimatiooil 
ence,  the  needs  of  the  Hebrew  households  in  the  matter 
_  —  of  textiles  were  stipplied  ft*  the  nusi 

^^ZTZa  part  by  Wool  and  FUi  (f?.r.}- 
*""lhrir  frequently  mentioned  together  in  OT, 
^5^5^,  H«.25  Prov.Sli3,  elc-witfiihc 
*^  *  addition,  for  coarser  textira,  of  the 

Haib  (q.v. )  goats  and  cannds,  and,  m  the  htat 
periods  of  their  hlstcny,  ctf  Cotton  and  Silk  (ff  fA 
In  on  interesting  passage  of  the  Mishna  treatise  Siakait 
{7a),  among  the  various  categories  of  wwk  fbrbiddai 
on  the  Sabbath — '  forty  save  one '  in  hnmber  (cp  a  Or. 
Ha4) — we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  procears in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth,  including  'ibeving. 
scouring,  teazing,  dyeing,  spinning,  warping,  atladiiie 
the  leashes  to  the  leash-rods  (for  these  techniral  Ibsk 
see  bdow,  §  5^),  weaving,'  etc 

The  fleece  (I9q;n  mi,  Judg.B37X  according  to  the  tutmm 
in  the  Hishna,  was  first  scoured  (J^S)  to  nwcrt  ts^nritia  ud 
restore  the  original  white  colour  (hence  the  tenn),  s**r  wliii 
it  was  thoTou^ly  teased  (j^l)  and  canled  (JT^  with  a  antiDC 
comb.  The  latter  operation  b  d<mc  at  tbe  preaat 
wad  baaan  of  the  Levant  (cp  Joa.£/v.Si  [I  J]>lfc*>* 
ifuawMxof  in  Jemnkm.  the  D*^  V^pl^ct  f  mfc  Itf)  It 
means  of  a  bow  and  its  string.    At  this  stage  the  wool  lalfb 

1  For  proper  names  posdUy  derived  from  the  name  of  tfi 
animd  see  Helbd,  Hkldai,  HtiLSAK, 

«  Cp  At.  fmid,  Syr.  fUUM,  '  md^' and  .I^WV  aa  saiisil 
often  mentioned  in  iheTahn.  (see  Di.«rf*>r.  AcwiBetiioorilfc 
i^n  which  mean*  'penetrate  deeply*  [cp  T5m  in » 
plunge  in  the  sacrificial  knife  T,  is  probable);  ^*"5?*"vf*t; 
Ta/m.  rot.  and  Hommel,  SdHfttkifrr,  337.  ltii,howw-» 
be  observed  that,  now,  at  any  rate,  no  trtie  mo"  «^  ■ 
Palestine.  See  M01.B.  On  a  later  Heb.  wwd  Sx  *«■»«.  "* 
cd.  laion.  1.  _  _    ,  . 

•  The  standard  work  on  this  subject  is  stin  TtxfnmmA^ 
ftutnum,  MM  Ace«MMt  tk*  AH  ^  Wtmg  .f^TS 
AMChMiMt  Pa»ti(aIljMBished]:  'OntbeinwM«ienaIi««a» 
weaving,'  by  James  Yates,  1843. 
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M  dTed)  or  tbu  procMt  nifht  be  defmrM  tul  alter  tbe  ipiniunK 
in  even  tmtU  it  oo^  be  dyed  '  ia  the  j/ieen '  after  leaving  tbe 
loom, 

la  (he  case  of  flax,  we  can  follow  tho  similar  pro- 
cesses by  the  help  both  of  literary  references  (Mishiia, 
fassim  ;  Pliny,  19  3  eta ),  and  of  the  graphic  repa^ 
sentatioos  on  Egyptian  tombs  (seeYales,  op.  cit.  [n.  3, 
above],  pi  7;  Willdnson,  Aik.  £^.2173).  Here  we  see 
the  stalks  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  laid  in  order  and 
rippled  with  a  lippling-comb,  or  beaUo  over  a  stick  to 
free  them  firom  theieed  capsules.  After  being  exposed  on 
the  flat  roof  (we  Josh. 36)ordaewher«  until  thoroughly 
dry,  they  were  steeped  in  a  trough  to  separate  the  inner 
fibres  from  the  woody  pcntions  of  the  stalk,  a  [Hocess 
technically  known  as  'retting.'  Tbe  stalks  thus 
macerated  were  again  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven 
{SkaM.  16),  and  tbea  beiUen  with  a  wooden  mallet 
(Fliiijr's  'rtuppariusmalleiis'l*'' complete  the  Mparation 
of  tbe  inner  fibres.  In  tbe  earliest  period  these  fibres 
were  sorted  by  the  hand  (Eiman,  Bgyft,  450) ;  later 
they  were  '  heckled '  or  combed  by  means  of  a 
comb  {\m^t  ^  illustr,  Wilkinson,  2174),  bywhich 
the  longer  and  finer  fibres  were  separated  from  those  of 
inferior  quality.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  engaged 
in  this  process  of  heckling  the  fiax,  as  appears  from  Is. 
19  9,  where  the  n^pnlp  of  MT  (AV '  fine  flax, '  R V '  combed 
flax' ;  cp  Symm.  KTeFwr^)  should  be  read  MpnUr,  the 
flax-combers  (Vg,  pectenUs).^  Linen  was  pn£vta.h\y 
worn  in  its  native  whiteness ;  but,  if  required,  the  flax 
might  be  dyed  before  being  spun,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tabernacle  curtains  (Ex.  80  es),  or  the  dyeing  might  be 
pos^ioned  to  a  later  sti^  as  explained  above  for  wooL 
To  judge  from  an  incidental  remark  in  BMd  ^amma 
IO9,  woollen  garments  were  more  &voiBred  in  Judoea, 
whilst  Galilee  preferred  linen. 

Goau'  hkir  wu  employed  foi  textures  of  the  coaner  lort, 
especielly  for  the  mrb  of  laonmuM  (•«•  SackclothI*  and  like 
chdbU'  hair  ma  often  mixed  with  aliMp'i  wool  UCHmim  9 1). 
In  later  timaa  Cotton  and  Silk  (f^.K)  Rev.Uta  but  not 
Scdns.  45  n  [AV],  see  RV,  nor  Am.  S  la  [KV^  were  introduced ; 
the  hmdtvOm  (  TOTt\  Y9i**,  S  7)  or  Indian  &brics  worn  by  tbe 
high  priest  were  undoubtedly  of  cotton.  To  these  the  Mitbtw 
adds  hemp  (D'3Jp,  xdvMi^ic — but  tbe  'tiempen  frock 'of  Ecdns. 
W  4  RV  b  an  bicMrecC  lenderins  of  An^imv  fbr  wbldi  lee 
below,  1 9)  and  the  fibree  of  a  species  of  mnwcl,  fbr  whidi  see 
Yates,  ^.  eit  15*  j?: 

Whilst  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Egyptians, 
both  men  {Ex.  353s  I  S.  177  [and  I[s],  iCh.4ai)  and 
•  OHhMfai.  women  (Judg.  18  13 /.  a  K.287  Prov. 
1.  aplmtof;  81,^  xESd.4.7;  cp  Jos.  J/  1.343 
ToTt  SoAoit)  plied  the  loom,  the  art  of  spinning  was 
peculiarly  a  feminine  accomplishment  (Ex.  85 35/  Prov. 
81  ig  Tob.  2ii).  The  apparatus  for  spinning  (nij^ ;  vifiu 
Mt  698  Lk.  12a7}  both  wool  and  flax  consisted  erf*  the 
distaff  (*£Br,  -rtif'j  [sec  ^Z)B  Prov.  3I19  RV;  AV 
spindle — in  the  Mishna  n^,  1{KaK&ni,  coltu)  and  the 
spindle  (pSlek,  Prov.'  I.e.  RV;    AV  'distaff,' 

iTfOKTOt,  fusus ;  Mishna,  In  3  S.  809  we  should 

render  'that  holdetb  the  spindle'  (Vg.  ten*ns fiuum) 
for  '  that  leaneth  on  a  staff'  (EV)  [thoi^h  here — see 
Staff — the  suitableness  of  the  reading  has  been  dis- 
puted].' The  distaff  goierally  consisted  of  a  iHeoe 
of  cane  roond  tbe  open  head  of  which  the  wool  or  flax 
was  wound.  It  b  held  in  the  left  hand  or  fixed  in  the 
girdle,  while  the  spinner  draws  out  and  twists  the  yam 
between  tbe  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,*  with 

1  So  modem  edd.  For  the  technical  process  disguised  under 
die  following  mivit'see  below,  |  5. 

>  For  the  varied  of  haircloth  named  by  the  Romans  ciUctKm, 
and  its  Interesting  association  with  Paul,  see  CiLtctA,  |  3. 

*  From  the  original  significance  of  the  root  ■^n  in  ^nutic, 
m.  '  to  be  round,  globular,'  fiUk  must  originally  &ve  surnified 
the  round  or  qiherical  whori  with  which  the  spindle  was 
weighted,  as  the  cognate  fern,  form  still  does  in  Arabic,  than  by 
metonymy  the  whole  spindle  {iob  Diivsr,  TBS  19a  Cp 

DiSTHtCT,  I. 

*  Qi  Jerome,  IW  is  *  habdo  lanua  semper  In  muJlmd 
vel  aUiunis  pouioe  fila  dediidto,' 
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which  also  the  spmdle  is  kept  rota 
consisted  of  three  parts  (see  Maimoi 
Surenh.  Mishna):  a  hook  by  whid 
the  distaff  was  fastened,  the  wooden 
in  loigth,  and  the  circular  or  spha 
stone,  or  other  heavy  material  whie' 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spindle.' 
of  early  fUestinian  sptndle-wborls  • 
0/  Many  Citits,  83,  cp  8a) 

The  word  '  yam,'  b  Heb.  (Et.  SI 
Kpan  {^],  cp  S  nr^fiiv^  occurs  in  A^ 
1 16  as  a  curious  rendering  of  rnpOi  wh 
nnanimous  in  findmg  tbe  name  of  the  da 
Minor  (see  Miiraim,  I  a  a  ;  and  Beniini 
but  cp  Chakiot,  ■  ^  ooL  796,  n.  1,  «i 
introduced  by  the  reviaen  In  Prov.  7 16  ai 
obscure  )tB9  ((or  wUdi  sea  Linek,  i),  • 
moat  Bcbolars  wouU  read  as  In  RV^r- '  fr 

Tbe  art  sfrinning  was  carried  to 
even  imder  the  earlier  djmasties. 
used  as  wrappings  for  the  royal  mui 
of  threads  of  almost  incredible  fine 
been  calctilated  that  the  bandages 
of  Thotmes  III.  were  enveloped, 
about  150  threads  of  warp  and  75  o 
inch,  was  woven  from  yam  so  fine 
would  only  weigh  one  potmd  avoii 
English  measures  from  Braulik,  AlU 
Birch's  note,  ap.  Wilk.  op.  cit.  2i6 
threads,  however,  cannot  be  identifl 
'  fine  twined  linen '  {HI  mahar,  -at 
88-89.  as  a  fatx^c  of  this  sort  woi^ 
place  as  curtains  fm-  the  court  of  th 
moM  probable  explanation  of  tbe  tei 

Probably  no  department  ttf  the 

8,  The  horiioirtal  » 

tomT^^"        which  d 
weaving. 
After  aQ  that  has  been  done  by  BlOmnet 
drrCtwerit,  etc,  ie75>and  MarquardtO 
1B79)  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  looms,  by 
C«MAr,  lao^forthcMof  Egypt,  and  Iq 

Spiuiea,  Wiboi,  »k.,  1894)  land  otbei 
tbu  Is  uncertain,  not  only  as  regards  the 
a*tr»nili,  but  even  as  regards  0>e  details 
the  andni^for  enn^^  familiar  witl 
treadksT  Was  (he  hoilaoBtal  or  few  1 
Romans  oT  the  rafmblic  and  early  ei 


K9m.  AMt.,nt.v.  'tela') present  agoo 
use  of  the  upright  loom.  CcitMiilynoi 
tions  of  the  hotisonial  kMNn,  or  for  tbi 
li^t  loom,  have  oome  down  to  us  from 
Treating  the  question  from  the 
history  of  man's  progress  in  the  a 
find  that  weaving  is  merely  a  deve 
plaiting,  and  has  been  correctly 
TXomiril  «pijn)t  koI  Tr^/uwot  ( '  a 
warp,'  cited  1;^  Marq,  cit.  5c 
the  art  of  weaving,  in  its  simpli 
intersecting  a  series  of  parallel  thrt 
at  right  angles  by  another  set  of  tl 
or  teeaf,  in  such  a  way  that  each  1 
alternately  over  and'  under  each 
In  plaiting,  tlus  interlacing  is  doi 
at  die  [»esent  day  in  some  parts  of 
— no  doubt  also  among  many  otb 
— the  art  of  weaving  has  not  a 
stage.  The  late  E.  H.  Palmer  tl 
primitive  worit  of  an  old  Bedouin 
bourhood  of  Jebel  MOsa.  '  On  0 
I  noticed  an  old  woman  weaving  s 
loom  was  a  primitive  one,  cons 
upright  sticks  upon  which  the  ihi 

1  For  illustration  of  Egyntiaa  dtital 
eit.imt  n.and  ftMum  B 
1  iis^.and  the  Dicta,  of  CUas-  Antiq. 


WHAVING 


WEAVING 


the  trutmne  threads  wen  intened  laboriously  bf  the 
fingers,  witboat  tbe  assistance  of  a  shuttle,  and  the 
whole  fabric  was  pressed  close  t<^ther  with  a  piece  of 
wood.  Beside  her  stood  a  younger  female  spinning 
goats'  hair  to  supply  the  old  lady  with  the  materials 
□ecessary  for  her  task '  ( TAe  Desert  of  the  Exodui,  1  la;). 
Between  this  incident  and  tbe  firat  representations  of  the 
horizontal  loom  by  Egyptian  artists,  there  stretches  a 
period  of  neariy  5000  years.  Even  at  that  early  period, 
however,  and,  as  the  tettile  remains  abundantly  prove, 
for  at  least  a  millennium  previously,  the  inventive  goius 
of  Egypt,  which,  according  la  Pliny,  taught  the  ancient 
world  the  art  of  weaving,  had  furnished  the  loom  with 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  more  expeditious  work. 
Putting  aside  the  case  illustrated  by  Wilkinson  {Aru. 
£^■2170),  which  furnishes  no  indication  of  any  appar- 


Fic.  t.— Women  maving. 

atus  beyond  a  simple  frame,  and  is  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  a  case  of  mat-plaiting,  we  may  take  the 
fiuniliar  representation  from  the  tombs  at  Beni  J^asan 
of  tbe  two  women  squatting  on  the  ground  and  engaged 
in  the- process  of  weaving  (Wilk.  op.  eit.\yT,  Erman, 
Aru.  Eg.  448,  after  Lepsius  ;  Moore's  'Judges,'  SBOT 
Eng.,  86;  Braulik,  cf.  cit.  Figs.  89-91,  pp.  59^). 
mi  recently,  it  was  assumed  that  this  picture,  whidi 
dates  from  tbe  middle  empire,  represented  an  upright 
loom.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  a  mistidce 
due  to  the  absence  of  perspective  in  Egyptian  drawing. 
The  loom  is  horizontal  with  a  yam-beam  a,  and  n 
cloth-beam  b,  each  lixed  to  the  ground  by  a  couple  of 
wooden  pegs.  Between  the  beams  the  warp  is  stretched, 
and,  if  we  can  trust  the  artist  in  this  debul,  the  cloth- 
beam  is  capable  at  revolving  and  winding  np  the  finished 
web.  The  remaining  parts  of  this  instructive  represen- 
tation will  require  a  more  detailed  examination  in  a 
subsequent  section  6). 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  antiquity  and  prevalence 
of  the  horizontal  loom  in  Egypt,'  and  its  prevalence  in 
H  variety  of  forms  thnnigbout  the  E.. ,  from  Africa  to 
India,  at  the  present  day,*  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
Hebrews  were  unacquainted  with  it  We  ha\*e,  how- 
ever, no  explicit  testimony  to  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  early  Hebrew  loom.  Still,  a  study  of  the  well- 
known  passage  which  will  engage  our  attention  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  termindogy  of  weaving  (§  7) 
— shows  that  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  In  favour 
of  Ddilah's  loom  being  of  the  borisontal  t3rpe.  Tbe 
operation  of  weaving  the  hair  of  a  penon  asleep  on  the 

1  The  apothegm  dating  from  the  twelfth  dynuty,  quoted  by 
Itnuilik  (o/.  cit.  Sg>— '  the  weaver  is  more  unfortunate  than  a 
woman,  he  has  his  knees  for  ever  roLchine  to  hii  chin ' — proye^ 
as  he  nghtly  observes  (i)  that  men  a*  well  ai  women  exercised 
the  art,  and  (a)  that  they  worked  in  a  squatting  attitude,  and 
thcTcfore,  like  the  woomd  of  the  Bent  IJatan  picture  (Fig.  i>,  at 
tbe  horizontal  loom. 

■  This  was  also  the  type  of  loom  in  use  amone  the  Aitecs  of 
Central  America ;  see  illustration  in  Tykir's  Antkropol^y,  348. 
A  full  description  of  tbe  modem  Syrian  leoois,  with  a  vahiable 
list  of  the  Arabic  termini  tecAiiiet  inll  b«  fbund  in  the  ZDPV 
viii.,  iSSs,  pp.  nff-y  i3o^ 
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ground  into  the  warp  could  be  much  nwre  cwljr  and 
naturally  done  on  a  horizontal  loom  such  as  that  ibown 
above.* 

Of  the  upright  loom,  whidi  con^sts  essentially  cf  tvn 
upright  posts  joined  at  the  top  by  a  cross-beam,  tbe 

.  .  jugum  of  the  Roman  loom  (for  thii  riw 
of  the  jupim  see  Smiths  DUt.  t^Gtatd 
2765).  there  are  two  main 

ngm  loom,  types,  r^arding  whidi  it  b  difficak  to 
say  which  is  the  older,  (t)  There  is  first  the  tfpe 
familiar  to  classical  students  from  the  represntatioa  of 
Penelope's  loom  on  a  Greek  vase  of  the  fifth  catnry 
ac.  (see  ilL  £D^)  23ao6;  BlOmner,  cit.  \jsj,  and 
often  elsewhere),  the  distinguishing  feature  of  whidiii 
the  absence  of  a  cross-beam  below,  tbe  warp  thrcacb 
being  kept  taut  by  a  series  of  small  stone  veigbis 
atta^ed  either  to  the  individual  threads,  as  in  die  cax 
Just  cited,  or  to  bundles  of  threads,  as  in  tbecompva- 
tively  modem  Icelandic  loom  (ilL  Smith,  of.  at.  ijSi, 
less  complete  in  Rich,  x.p.  'tda').  The  Roman kMms 
were  also  of  this  type,  as  were  those  of  the  lake  dwdlen 
of  Switzerland  in  the  neolithic  age  (Boscban.  'Die 
AnfiUige  tL  Entwickelung  der  Weberei  in  der  Vcndi' 
in  Verhandlg.  d.  Berlin.  Ges.  /.  Antkntok^  cic. 
1889,  pp.  327  ff.).  In  one  of  the  strata  of  the  moond 
of  Tel-el-Hesy  [ciixa  500-400  B,a),  Dr.  Bliss  fboDil  a 
large  number  of  objects,  some  round,  some  pear-ih^ai. 
of  unbumt  brick,  which  he  considers  to  have  sen-ed  u 
weaver's  weights  {A  Mound  1^  Afany  Cities,  113).  On 
this  view  we  must  admit  tbe  existence  of  this  Ijpe  of 
loom  in  Palestine,  although  it  has  not  jet  bees  liNiDd 
in  EgypL 

(3)  'The  other  type  of  upright  loom  is  chancteriiel 
by  the  presence  of  a  second  cross-beam  below.  Wbere. 
as  usually  in  Egypt  according  to  Herodotus  (2j5}.  tbe 
web  was  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  loom,  sodi  a 
beam  was  indispensable  and  served  as  a  ckxh-beam: 
where,  as  was  presumably  the  case  in  PakstiDe,  the 
web  was  'woven  from  the  top'  (Jn.  19*3),  the  low 
beam  served  as  the  yam-beam.  In  either  type 
upright  loom,  however,  an  addtticMial  cross-beam  migbl 
be  provided — usually  constructed  so  as  to  reroht.  tbo 
renderii^  it  possible  to  weave  a  length  of  vdi  gmtt 


Fig.  9.— Upright  loom.    From  WiDdnsoa,  Ate.  Eg.  1 1;*' 

than  the  height  of  the  loom — as  is  the  case  in  tbe 
earliest  representation  of  an  upright  loom  that  has  come 
down  to  us  by  an  Egyptian  artist  of  tbe  new  emiire 
(here  reprodtwed  from  'Wilt-Birch,  op.  cit.  trjx). 

This  picture  is  unfortunately  imperfectly  pteoved, 
and  the  details  of  the  construction  are  in  several  points 
uncertain.    The  weaver  nts  on  a  bench  hi  front  of  hii 

1  Moore  (<>>.  cit.  tm^.}  gives  ^  jMCtnre  toinonnM.De^'t 
loom,  but  is  in  error  in  regaiding  both  laaasasoeoBKni  of  a 
simple  mpri^U  frame.' 
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loom,  the  frame  of  wbtdl  is  composed  of  two  upright 
posts,  kept  rigid  two  cross-bars,  a  and  The 
roller  c  serves  as  a  yarn-beam  and  is  suspended  from 
the  upper  beam  by  twisted  loops  of  rope,  e.  But  a 
revolving  yarn-beam  seems  to  imply  a  revolving  cloth- 
beam  as  well,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  roller 
d,  attached  (o  the  upri^ts  by  the  loops^  serves  this 
putpose.  The  functions  <rf' the  three  rtids,  ^,  M,  i,  sus- 
pended from  the  yarn-beam  will  be  discussed  in  a  sub- 
sequent sectioo  {%  6). 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  date  at  which  the 
upr^t  loom,  which,  to  judge  from  the  existing  repre- 
tations,  was  a  later  development  in  Egypt  (Erman, 
followed  byBraulik),  was  introduced  into  Palestine.  It 
may  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  alongside  of 
the  horizontal  loom.  That  the  ordinary  Jewish  loom  io 
NT  times  was  of  the  second  type  above  described  is 
evident  from  various  indications. 

Thus  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (reff.  below)  are  referred  to 
in  the  Hishna,  where  also  thera  ii  frequent  reference  to  the 
'standing  warp'  (*CA]7n  'ni^,  cp  the  claatical  vr^ftMir  and 
tiauuii,  the  mup,  from  the  root  j-f-a) ;  weaving  was  done 
standing  as  well  as  sitting  {Zai.Si);  the  Latin  inmslerence 

jmrmm  and  ttamhim  to  the  cross-bar  and  strinn  of  the 
lyra  M  paiallehd  in  bus  Udxew  and  Amoaic  bjr  ue  trans- 
faence,  thou^  in  the  coatnir  dbectian.  of  7^  (abo 
and  Syr.  maiili0  to  slgnily  a  kmm,  a  phenomenon  which 
points  to  the  upright  loom.  The  seamless  robca  '  woven  from 
the  top  throughout,'  finally,  coatd  only  have  been  made  on  the 
nprieht  loom,  altbcNigh  this  does  not  of  naoMnty  require  that 
the  looms  for  the  manu&ctare  of  otdinary  fitbrici  were  of  this 
type. 

The  loom  in  use  at  the  {vesent  day  in  Palestine,  as 
has  been  said,  is  uniformly  of  the  horixtnital  type,  and 
resembles  our  own  handloom  in  being  Atmisbed  with 
bealds  or  heddles  worked  by  a  pair  <^  treadles.  The 
feune,  however,  is  much  lower,  the  weaver  sitting  on  or 
near  the  ground,  and  the  warp,  instead  of  being  wound 
round  the  yarn-beam  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame, 
as  with  us,  is  usually  carried  upwards  and  passed  over  a 
roller  attached  to  the  opposite  wall,  a  few  stones  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  the  warp-threads  serving  to  keep  them 
tant  (Fot  other  forms  with  slightly  different  arrange- 
ment, see  ZZ>/'f  viii.,  1885,  p.  73/) 

To  weave  is,  in  the  OT,  generally  Syt,  'Srt^,  a  weaver  nki 
'Mr  (nasc.  and  fem-X  the  latter  supplanted  to  a  large  extent  in 
later  Hebrew  by  the  loanword  "TJI 1  (yiptiet,  grrdimty.  The 
born  is  probably  r^f,  Urtg  (Judg.Ui4  EV  'beam,'  perhaps 
also  Job  7  6  EV  shuttle  > 

In  commenctng  a  new  web  the  weaver's  first  care  is  to  stretch 
the  warp  in  parallel  lines  evenly  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
beam  Q^'^JJ  and  j^WJIjn  "s,  Ktl.  21 1 
S.WlTplllg.  Ntg.Wii,  if  the  upright  lo^m  b  adopted. 

If  we  assume  that  the  web  ts  commenced  at  the 
top  of  the  loom,  these  beome  the  doih-beam  and  yam-beam 
mpedively.  The  cloth-beam  ^taraitly  Is  intended  by  the 
lBtn"h  (a  term  used  in  tha  htw  rhapicrsof  Ea.  to  render 

tbe  poln  for  cairying  the  taberaaida  fiuniture;  ni  Ex. 

^ff.  the  eariier  uaulatonof  •  vae^krvkAfin^  Ktl.Vi%. 
from  which  w«  (athar  that  it  ndght  dther  ue  acroM  the  forked 
ends  of  tbe  epnghis  or  be  pawed  through  the  latlvr.*  Fig.  % 
shows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  roller  Q^M,  <{Mr,  Tg.  Judg. 

19  r4  I S.  177)  might  be  attached  to  the  upper  beam  to  serve  as 
a  cloth  or  yara-beain,  as  the  case  may  be.  la  five  panages  <^ 
our  EV  (a  S.  SI  19  1  Ch.  11 33  SO  s  and  the  two  just  dted)  otcation 
is  made  of  a  weaver's  'besjn,'  but  in  none  di  the  cases  is  this 
nndering  admissible,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  section. 

The  process  of  arranging  the  warp  is  technically 
known  as '  warping,'  the  late  Heb.  {Siaii.  7»,  etc., 
from  -Qo),  the  Gk.  Std^ofuu.  Lat  crJiri. 

This  verb  occurs  in  OT  only  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  ot  the  b^nnings  of  the  human  foetus  (Ps.  139 13, 
cp  i3|g>  in  tbe  same  sense,  JoblOn  and  the  similar 
meUidiorical  use  of  the  Lat  (miiri,  exordiri,  exordium). 

^  1  In  the  vocalisatioB  of  tbe  many  tarns  in  the  sequel  found 
tn  Talmudic  litetature,  the  pointing  adopted  by  Dalman  in  his 
ArwHduek'iftiilieMUiekf  WSritrhiek  has  been  generally 

S  Rie^s  snggesiioa  that  "1  may  b«  ths  Anttle  (fif.eit.yii 
■  inadmissible. 
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The  cognate  ^  (Is.  25?  SOi)  bad  originally  the  same 
significatioiL  In  Is.  30,  in  particular,  as  is  shown 
by  Aquila's  and  Hieodotion's  rendering  ^Ajtttmt. 
and  Jerome's  'ordiremini  tdam,*  we  have  a  mrt^ior 
derived  from  tbe  warping  of  tbe  loom  in  commencing  a 
new  web  for  the  beginning  of  political  intrigue.  So 
too  wumltah  Is.  ll.c. )  and  mais^ketk  (n^,  Jtidg. 

1613/-.  Mishna, ^ojniii)  are  both  [Himarily  the  'warp,' 
then  by  metonymy  the  'web.'  Another  technical 
term  for  warping  was  nr^  (cp  Ar.  sadd  in  tlus  sense), 
which  is  to  be  restored  for  the  corrupt  MT  in  Is.  19 10 
(see  modem  edd.  ftn-  reading  jt-Tid,  to  be  rendered  '  those 
that  warp  it  [in  the  loom] ' )  as  already  an  early  band 
of  0H  i4a^iuv9i,  which  has  every  probability  of  being 
more  correct  than  tbe  non-technical  iftyat^furM  of  the 
other  copyists.  Here  we  find  an  unexpected  confirma- 
tion oC  the  traditional  rendering  of  (Lev.  I848 ^t, 
cp  At.  wmdi)  as  '  the  warp,'  the  sense  which  it  r^ularljr 
has  in  the  Mishna,  but  which  tbe  nuyofity  of  commen- 
tators have  reAised  to  rect^ise  here,  a  position  reflected 
in  RV"«-  '  woven  or  knitt^  stuff'  ^  for  '  warp  or  woof. ' 
The  obscure  word  (Is. 8813  AV  'pining  sicktwss,' 
RV  '  loom ')  seems  also,  from  its  etymology  (cp  Cant.  76 
Is]  where  it  denotes  the  spreading  tresses  of  a  woman's 
hair),  to  have  originally  signified  '  warp,'  the  tii^ 
of  the  Midina,  then  perhaps,  by  metonymy,  the  loom. 

Now  the  essential  movements  in  the  process  of  weav- 
ing are  three  in  number.  These  are  (i)  the  'shedding' 
A  Rhwliltnv  °^  ^  warp,  that  is,  in  its  simplest  form, 
«.  Bneaniag.      di^ying  ^wo  sets  of 

the  odd  and  the  even  threads  respectively,  to  allow  of 
the  passage  between  them  ot  tbe  weft,  the  opening 
through  which  the  latter  passes  being  technically  known 
as  the  '  shed,'  (9}  the  passing  of  the  weft  through  the 
'  shed '  by  means  of  a  rod,  needle,  or  other  contrivance 
serving  as  a  shuttle,  and  (3)  the  beating  up  of  the  weft 
to  form  with  the  warp  a  web  uniform  consisteDoe 
throughout  The  first  of  thes6  movements  is  the  most 
com[^ated  and  demands  a  closer  study.  In  the 
medieval  aitd  modem  htxizontal  loom,  as  found  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  operation  of  shedding 
is  effected  by  a  pair  of  beald-  or  heddle-fraioes  worked 
treadles  underneath  the  loom.  This  aixangemoit, 
the  result  of  a  Irag  process  oi  evolution,  is  beOieved  bjr 
some  of  the  best  authorities,  as  we  have  indicated  io 
an  earlier  section,  to  have  been  adopted  with  the 
horizontal  type  of  loom  by  the  classical  peoples  before 
the  Christian  era.  Rieger,  in  his  frequently  cited  mono- 
graph on  the  arts  of  Sfunning  and  weaving  in  the  period 
of  die  Mishna.  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  the  upright 
Jewish  loom  with  an  ammgement  <d  pedals  {in'i  of. 
cit.  30).  The  evidence,  however,  fbr  the  presence  of 
tbe  horisontal  loom  N.  of  the  Meditenaneau  before  the 
middle  ages  is  of  the  slenderest  character,  and  for  the 
use  of  tr^dles  is  absolutely  non-existmt  (see  Ahrens, 
PkihhgHi,  Zb-^iff.  :  Yates  and  Marindin  in  Smith's 
Diit.  Ant.!^  2766/.). 
Tbe  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  apparatus 
.  for  raidd  shedding  may  be  thus  briefly  traced.  In  the 
earliest  stage  of  all,  when  weaving  was  scarcely  as  yet 
differentiated  from  plaiting,  '  the  transverse  threads  were 
inserted  laboriously  by  the  fingers,'  as  in  the  case  thus 
described  by  Palmer  (see  above,  §  3).  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  by  insotii^  a  flat  lathe  or  a  rod 
over  and  under  every  alternate  waip  thread,  so  that,  let 
us  say,  all  tbe  odd  threads  were  above  the  lathe  and  all 
tlie  even  threads  under  it,  a  shed  ooidd  be  rapidly 
fcfftned  \tf  turning  the  lathe  through  an  angle  of  90  , 

1  TbeintrodnctioDof'lcinttine'hcreisacuriousanaGhroiusm, 
tlus  an.  according  to  Bedcmann  1  HitUry  tflnMmti^ut,  having 
prehab^  been  Invented  ia  Scotland  not  long  before  the  year 
1500  A.D.  (Yates,  e^.  Hi.  6/). 

*  For  what  we  bellev*  to  be  tbe  true  explanation  of  this 
technical  tetm,  see  beloW)  col.  5385^ 
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and  tbe  weft  passed  through  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  with  which  (or  with  the  lathe)  it  was  then  beat  np. 
This  stage  is  represented  by  the  Arab  horizcmtal  Uxmc 
described  by  Burckhardt  l/fcta  oh  tfu  B^ltuiM  amtt 
WaAaiy,  67 /. ) :  'to  keep  the  upper  and  under  woof 
(twl  *wmrp')  Bt  B  proper  distance  fixnn  each  other  a 
flat  stidc  is  placed  between  them.  A  [uece  of  wood 
serres  as  the  weaver's  shuttle,  and  a  short  gazelle's  horn 
is  used  in  beating  back  the  thread  of  the  shuttle.' 
With  a  single  dividing  rod,  however,  it  must  still  have 
been  necessary  to  insert  every  alternate  weft  thread  by 
means  <rf  this  [Mimitive  shutde  over  the  odd  threads  (in 
the  case  supposed)  and  K«(2rr  the  even  threads,  since  the 
farmatioa  of  a  aeoiod  shed  requires  a  second  rod.  Hiis, 
bowerar,  was  tbe  next  stage  of  the  evolutionary  process 
now  behig  traced,  and  is  already  repnsented  in  the 
early  Egyptian  loom  reproduced  above  (fig.  i).  Here 
we  note  the  presence  of  two  rods  in  close  connection 
with  the  warp ;  the  one,  ^,  a  plain  rod  inserted  between 
ttie  two  halves  <rf  the  warp~lel  us  say,  as  befbre,  that  the 
odd  tlu-eads,  i,  3,  5,  etc.,  pass  over  the  rod,^  tbe  even 
threads,  3,  4,  6,  etc ,  under  it — the  other  rod,  t,  which 
must  lie  outside  and  above  the  warp,  crossed  by  a  series 
of  threads  which  are  represented  in  the  picture  by  short 
diagonal  lines.  The  invention  of  this  simple  device  for 
expediting  tbe  operation  of  shedding  deserves  to  rank 
with  that  of  tbe  'flying  sbitttle/*  for  by  this  means 
almost  twice  as  much  work  could  be  done  in  a  given 
lime.  A  single  rod,  such  as  ^,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
capable  of  forming  but  one  shed,  which  allows  the  weft 
to  be  passed  w»i)!erthe  odd  and  over  the  even  threads  of 
the  warp  only.  Now  in  order  that  warp  and  weft  shall 
be  i»-operly  interlaced  to  form  the  web,  it  is  necessary 
that  in  returning  tbe  weft  shall  pass  tmder  tbe  even  and 
ffver  the  odd  warp  threads.  To  effect  this  each  oi  the 
even  threads  passing  under  the  rod  d  is  attached  by  a 
loop  to  the  rod  e.  Therefore  by  simply  raisii^  Ibis  rod 
— in  the  upright  loom  by  its  being  ^wn  towards  the 
operator  standing  in  front  of  the  loom — all  the  even 
threads  are  pulled  upwards  (or  forwards)  so  as  to  be 
above  (or  in  front  of)  the  odd  threads  and  thus  a  second 
shed  is  formed  through  which  the  weft  is  passed.  Rod 
d  is  again  raised,  tfien  e,  and  so  on  altematd^.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  rods  in  tbe  retative 
positions  which  they  occupy  in  fig.  i,  for  if  the  reader 
will  make  the  experiment  on  a  model  with  twenty  or 
twenty-four  warp  threads,  he  will  find  that  tbe  shed 
formed  by  raising  the  rod  e  with  its  attachment  of  loops 
will  not  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  web  owing  to  the 
c^tniction  caused  by  tbe  rod  d.  Branlik,  who  alone, 
apparently,  of  previous  writers  has  attempted  to  describe 
theexact  mn/iu^^frBinAof  theEg]rptianloom,  has  over- 
looked tins  defect  in  the  artist's  picture  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  assume,  contrary  to  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  drawing,  that  both  rods  were  worked  in  the 
same  manner  as  rod  « (see  Braulik,*;^.  eiL  fig.  9a,  p.  63). 
The  true  exfdaoalion  is  that  the  artist — if  we  assume 
tbe  correctness  of  the  reproduction  in  fig.  x — bong  un- 
skilled in  the  technique  of  weaving,  has  reversed  the 
true  position  of  tbe  rods,  since  it  will  be  found  by  experi- 
ment that  with  two  such  rods,  the  one  separating  the  two 
leaves  of  the  warp,  the  other  attached  to  the  lower  leaf 
hf  a  series  of  looped  threads,  the  latter  rod  must  always 
be  traced  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  web.  This  holds 
good  of  both  types  of  loom  and  (rf  both  methods  of 
weaving  on  the  upright  loom,  namely  from  abpve  or 
from  below  (see  below,  §  6). 

Tht  prindple  here  enunciated  for  the  first  time  will  be  tm. 
mediately  lec^nised  as  indispenuble  from  the  follovring 
dia(nuns  in  which  the  letterx  carrtaooaA  to  thoM  of  fig.  i,  with 
the  Bddidon  j;  to  denote  the  odd,  y  the  even  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  >  the  web. 

1  The  prepositions  '  over '  and  '  under '  are  here  used  with 
•pecul  referenca  to  the  boriiontal  loom,  fig.  i ;  but  tbe  principle 
of  the  upright  loom  in  fig.  3 ;  U  essentially  the  ume ;  only  in  this 
COM  the  prepositions  '  befora '  and  '  behind '  rau«  of  course  be 
snbatitiUad  for  ' over  and 'under.' 

'  By  John  Kay  of  Bniy  la  1733, 
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Fig.  3  ibowi  tbe  formation  of  tbe  fint  or  au-val  tUd  it  > 
through  the  Tailing  of  the  odd  warp  tkiaads  Iv  tin  tod  ^£|.  4 
the  formadon  of  uie  second  or  aitifidal  ibcdatrtlma^tbc 
raising  of  the  even  threads  by  the  rod  e. 

The  final  stage,  we  are  ccHivinced,  tn  the  erohaiaD  of 
the  shedding  apparatus  for  plain  weaving  .on  the  loom 
of  antiquity  was  leadted,  lAenin  tbeeaseoftbeiqxi^ 


Fig.  4- 


loom  it  was  ftrand  expedient  to  attadi  Mk  sets  of  Or 
warp,  the  odd  and  the  even  threads  aUke,  by  kep  cr 
leashes  to  a  couple  of  rods,  whidi  we  shall  heucdixib 
call  leash-rods,  both  bang  suspended  in  front  of  ibe 
warp  from  the  ptgum  or  upper  crossbeam  of  tbe  kno.  a 
from  the  second  of  the  top  beams  if  there  me  tvo,  a 
in  the  case  of  tbe  Theban  loom  in  fig.  a.  Hot,  ■>  far 
as  the  imperfect  conditkm  of  tbe  fHCtuie  enables  at  b 
infer,  we  have  a  rod  g  near  the  top  erf  the  loon,  dodl- 
less  dividing  the  warp  into  two  sets  ('stamen xcinii 
arundo,'  Ovid,  Met.  65;)  to  facilitate  the  attachment  tf 
the  leashes  to  the  leash-rods  all  three  suspended 
from  the  yam-beam  b.  By  pulling  forward  i  and  1 
alternately,  are  formed  the  altenuUe  sheds  lluni^ 
which  the  weft-thread  k  is  passed. 

We  ccHue  now  to  tbe  peqdexing  qnedion  cf  Ae 
Hdirew  termintdogy  trf  tbe  apparatus  Jost  dooibed. 
The  single  reed  of  the  more  primitive  loom  m  tenned 
by  the  Greeks  jc(v(ir,  by  the  Romans  ftntiub.- intbemcre 
eUborate  looms,  such  as  Sg  a,  we  find  not  only  ro^ 
and  xdXa/uK  but  also  in  0  dvrfov  ^  (see  below),  in  1^ 
lUiaioria,  as  tbe  names  erf  the  leash-rods  to  which  tbe 
warp-strings  were  attached  by  means  of  loops  or  kiriies 
of  thread  (hence  called  f^nt,  Stia),  conespoo^Bg  to 
the  bealds  or  bed  dies  of  the  modem  loom.  No*  die 
lieiatorium  or  leash-rod  of  the  classical  loom  wis  nuned 
by  the  Jews  of  NT  times  not  only  kdnek  ra^  [OU.  84, 

here  mentioned  along  with  the  ^atka  [see  vtfn^  Jb. 
Shabh.  10 5),  but  aUoas  Jastrow(Z>K:/.,i.tr.)aQdRie^ 
[t^.  cU,  29)  have  rightly  percdved,  nir  (ti  fL  "Mm 
and  -fx).  Etymologically  idoitical  with  tlie  Anjran 
ntru,  a  yoke,  this  term  migfat  be  applied  to  117  tmn- 
verse  rod  w  beam,  bence  to  the  l^sh-rods  or  skafh 
of  a  loom.  This  meaning  alone  suits  the  (UxtDaDr 
corrupt)  description  of  tbe  vdl  of  the  temple  in  SUiiiim 
8  5,  of  which  many  vronderful  renderings  hsTc  beta 
given  by  lexicographers  and  conunentatots. 

Tbisral,  we  mid, 'wasabandbrcadih  tUck  andwoxs 
upon  79  rods  (}*T]X  and  om<adt»d<IIT3l  WVin'TP  »w 
mast  read  for  mMi  and  henh  of  tbe  mdiiui;  ie«0**"  1 
I««hes0i9«t  lit< 'thfotdsi'cp  fft£f»0>'*  Tboemst^ 
of  tbe  ordinary  loon  be  snqMnded  by  cords  psinconr  tk 
cross  beam  ml  in  fig.  a,  or  from  a  p^C)^  projecting  fianeitba 
end  of  the  beam  in  question, '  two  rods  on  one  p^  and  two 

1  The  cmiectuie  may  be  hoarded  that  tbe  arnar  watt* 
tbe  rod  wbictt  lay  or  bung  outside,  as  ifoppostie  totirrt)^ 
(kc  c  of  fig.  i),  as  distinguished  from  tbe  mvw,  A 
again  may  be  tlie  |Mv4*-rMr  ^  certain  HSS.  of  •  (1 S.  li  7-^ 

the  Strang*  variety  <f  readings  in  •  see  Uoorc,  Awe  (TilK  (»'• 
Soe,  lUg,  p.  cbcxvii). 

*  The  arrangement  i*  not  cssaittally  dHTeicnt  iTve  tike  [Vn 
here  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  in  which  cast  txb  «rwtioM 
resemble  note  but  ^  of  fig.  1-  For  tbe  in^Autf^cnM^ff  wb 
complex  looms,  but  of  tbe  borisontal  type,  with  ssisMir""' 
to  go  shafts  see  Moore's  rendering  of  ih*iww 

paasas*  (i^e.X  'and  on  every  thread  of  Uxttu  rtatt^h 

naiDely  of  the  waiiL  were  u  abings  (connecdBg  it  with  asasay 
different  heddlas) '^b  tndatalUsiblB  to     preaeot  «ri» 
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idviiiificatioa  of  the  mlrtm  with  the  Uamieritt  of  the  concem- 
enwy  Roman  loomi  mutt  be  iiuint&uMd  egaliut  that  of 
Muinooides  and  other  commeDtatore  who  identify  the  mM» 
with  'the  thread*  wound  round  the  rods  (D']£,  xM'tfm, 
arundintti,  by  whkh  the  wam-threada  are  raised,  etc'  (*ee 
»f.  Surenh.  Mulm^  Kilim  31 1),  in  other  words  with  the 
leashes  (^itm  lieiai  to  which  we  come  presently.  Equally  im* 
possible  is  Moore's  identification  otmtr  {PAOS,  1B89.  p.  cucxix) 
with  the '  gear '  of  the  developed  horiioDiM  loom — whicli  certainly 
bears  this  name  (xtr)  in  modem  Arabic — consisting  of  two 
heddle-leaves,  connected  by  spring-staves  or  otherwise  with  a 
pair  of  treadle*.  For  not  only  have  we  no  evidence,  as  has  been 
already  maiDtained,  of  the  presence  of  treadles  in  the  ancient 
looms,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  tbnr  could  be  coavetiiently 
a4in>iM  in  the  upright  loom  of  the  Hishnis.! 

The  idcDtification  of  the  «fr  with  the  shaft  or  leash- 
rod  {liciatorium)  of  the  ancient  loom,  here  maintained, 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  mysteriotis  mlndr  'M^m,  1^ 
Ii<rikof  X  &177  aS.  2I19  t  Ch.lla3  20s  to  which  the 
shaft  of  a  giaof  s  spear  might  be  compared,*  for  -ia^ 
cannot  be  separated  ^7mol<^icall7  from  -vi  (see  BDB, 
S.V.).  Now  the  shaft  of  a  good-sized  loom  with  a 
heavy  warp  must  have  been  considerably  thicker  than 
the  ordinary  light  spear-shaft  (see  the  actual  dyrlor  or 
liciatorium  of  a  modern  Lydan  loom,  apparently  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  reproduced  from  Benndorf  in  Smith's 
Diet.  Ani.^  2769),  and  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions. In  support  of  this  view  we  have  (t)  tbe  ex- 
pression itself,  '  Uke  the  weavers'  shaft,'  which  suggests 
something  usually  in  the  weaver's  hand,  rather  than  a 
fixture  of  the  loom  such  as  the  cloth  or  yam-beam  (see 
below);  (3)  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  versions.  0  in 
three  places  has  dfrlor,  a  synonym  of  KOfiStir  (see  the 
anthoiltles  in  BlOmner,  eit.  Ityt) ;  10  also  Aquila 
and  Theodotion  in  x  S.  17  7  where  the  MSS.  tiS  0  have 
a  set  (rf'  carious  variants  (see  re£  to  Moore  above),  all, 
however,  identified  by  the  later  Greek  lexicographers 
with  tbe  leash-rod,  tbe  lidatorium  textniium  of  Jerome 
in  all  the  passages  cited. 

The  lessraobable  rendering  of  EV  'a  weaver's  beam,'  has  the 
•anction  of  the  TaiBum  and  of  Jewish  commentators  of  note. 
Thus  Rashi  (on  1  S.  17  7)  quotes  with  evident  approval  the  Tg. 
r«>d«r*ng  D'HTUn  |03N  (^-'-f  ^i-^  y*P^*^i  the  weavers'  roller) 
adding  '  in  the  vernacular  [French]  it  ii  ttmtiU.'  The  latter  at 
once  suggests  the  intuMi  of  the  Roman  loom,  rightly  explained 
by  Vaie*  and  Marindin  (Smith,  DictM,  £765  i)  as  the  yam  and 
cloth  beams  of  the  ucviBlit  loom  (fi  and  d  of  fig.  3,  above),  an 
identification  of  which  Rashi's  comments,  both  here  and  on 
JudK  U 13/;*  supply  a  hitherto  nnnodced  corroboration. 

"nie  kash-rod,  as  we  have  seen,  was  passed  through 
a  series  of  loops  or  leashes  of  thread,  each  loop  abo 
passing  behind  every  alternate  warp-thread.  These 
leashes,  the  ftlrM  and  licia  of  the  classical  looms,  must 
be  identified  with  the  p'j  'ft^  (^ng.  ir'^  '3  domus  iicia- 
lorii)  of  the  Mishna  {SAaii.  la  13a),  of  which  also 
many  curious  explanations  have  been  offered,  the  latest 
being  none  the  objectionable  that  it  is  given  without 
any  qualification.  'The  rai»ng  of  the  shafts,'  says 
Richer  (tf^  eit.  30),  'was  usually  effected  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  treadles  (ntj  12),  the  shafts  being  joined  to 
pedals  by  cords,'  a  statement  absolutdy  unsupported  by 
the  aixompanying  references.  The  key  to  this  enig- 
matical expression  will  be  found  in  the  idiomatic  use  of 
Hth  in  compounds  familar  to  every  Semitic  scholar.  In 
ihe  OT  «-«  have  an  exact  parallel  in  d'^s^  *u  (Ex.  26>7 

1  Iliii  fa  the  least  satisGKtoiyjNUt  of  Rleger's  attempted  n- 


isaga, 

pared  with  the  wamor's  sptaz. 

'  Rashi,  however,  on  this  passage  wrongly  defines 
which  he  takes  as  a  immwh  inttnmunti  from  to  '  warp ' 

(see  I  sX  as  '  the  wooden  beam  on  which  the  weaver  mounts 
the  warp,  in  the  vernacular  tntuiU,'  which  may  ai^y  to 
either  ckith  or  yam-beam.  This  comment  has  bMU  cntirdy 
miiundcntood  by  Moore  (/.a  dxxviSl  «4io  Mrutmly  awposes 
KasUtoraler  tolhe'heddWof  tbatleveloped  boruHUariaoai, 
and  takes  ths  "AlQ  lo  ba  the  croa^ibeam— tbe  Jugum  dt  Har> 
quardt  and  BUmner's  untenable  theory  from  wUch  the  beddles 
are  ratpiadad. 

5a8s 


etc.,  lit.  'houses  for  tbe  staves'),  and  oirns^*^  (Ex. 
2899  etc ,  lit.  '  houses  for  the  bars '),  explained  in  each 
case  by  rings.    Tbe  biti  nlrfn,  therefore,  are  the 

loops  or  rings  of  thread  through  which  the  nirfn  or 
leash-rods  are  passed.  The  identification  here  proposed 
suits  admirably  the  passage  Siaii.  7  a  where  the  opera- 
tion of  ■  making  two  idU  niriM '  intervenes  between  the 
warping  (^q*q)  and  tbe  weaving;  so  also  in  Shaib.  13a 
'  he  that  fastens  two  leashes  (bat!  tttrln)  to  tbe  leash- 
rods  (nirfn) '  before  b^inning  to  weave.  Bda  mfrtn, 
in  short,  b  the  idiomatic  equivalent  of  the  loan-word 
fre'f  iicia  ( Tos.  Neg.  5 10). 

The  shed  having  been  formed  as  exphuned  in  detail 
above,  the  weaver  proceeded  to  pass  the  weft  (^jr ; 


xp^mr ;    subtemen;   cp  Lev.  13  48  ff.. 


of  waft.      "piic^,  AV  "in  the  warp  or  woof). 

This  was  done  by  means  of  a  flat  stick 
or  lathe  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  web, 
carrying  sufficient  weft  by  a  hook  at  the  end,  which 
also  served,  as  in  many  places  at  the  present  day,  for 
a  batten  to  beat  up  the  weft  (so,  most  probably,  in  fig.  x 
the  curved  stick  e  serves  both  purposes).  Later  the 
functions  of  shuttle  and  batten  were  differentiated  ;  the 
rod  which  the  Egjrptian  weaver  holds  in  his  right  hand  in 
fig.  a  serves  to  all  appearance  as  a  shuttle,  and  suggests 
the  corresponding  radiia  ot  the  Romans  (cp  Ovid's  *  in- 
seritur  medium  radiissubtetneaacutis'),  the  xe/wfi  of  tbe 
Greeks.  Evra  so  early  as  Homer's  time,  this  shuttle- 
rod  appears  to  have  been  fitted  with  a  revolving  spool 
(r^yfor),  on  which  tbe  weft  was  wound,  and  from  which 
it  unwound  itself  in  passing  through  the  shed. 

Rieger  M.  dt.  31  34)  has  attenqited,  with  doubtful  succcu,  to 
discover  the  various  parts  of  the  shuttle,  rejpjding 

which  there  is  still  much  uncertainty,  in  the  Talmudic  writings. 
It  is  scarcely  safe  to  go  beyond  the  conjecture  that  the  Bn^  or 
weaver's  needle,  and  the  pcnnted  {xtpxit,  SItM.  Sfi)  may 
be  the  native  and  the  imported  names  of  tbe  ccmibined  shuttle 
and  batten.  The  MtriUd  was  certainly  used  to  beat  Bp  (B^ 
Kovittr)  the  weft.  For  this  purpoM  the  GreeVs  used  a  sword- 
soaped  lathe,  resemUing  a  modem  Mper^tter  on  a  large  scale, 
the  vmifii,  adopted  both  by  the  Romans  (jipatka)  and  the 
Jews  ('npOK  OkoL  8  4)^  When  the  older  type  of  upright  kmm, 
in  which  the  warp  was  stretched  by  means  of  wughts,  was  super- 
seded by  the  Egyptian  type  with  the  yam  and  cloth  beuns, 
the  Egyptian  comb  ^cr«^r,  f€titH,  Martial's  Niliaetim 
ftetem,  illust.  firom  Wilkinson  in  Rich,  i.v.,  with  which  n>  the 
modem  comb  from  Asia  Minor,  Smith,  UietM  276*0)  was 
introduced,  and  the  weft  driven  home  by  inserting  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  betweoi  the  warp  threads.  The  obscure  (aotpet) 
of  Skabb.  IS  1  KeL  21 1  is  identified  by  Maimonides  (see  on  latter 

doubtful 


,  ...   ^emeni 

of  loops  and  cords,  stretched  acrass  the  loom  to  ensure  that  the 
web  was  kept  of  a  uniform  width. 

One  interesting  reference  to  the  beating  up  of  the 
weA  has  been  preserved  in  the  OT,  the  recovery  of 
which  In  modern  times  is  due  to  G.  F.  Moore  in  the 
paper  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made 
\Proe.  Am.  Or.  Soc.,  1889).  In  Judg.  1613/.— a 
passage  which  has  suffered  considerable  curtailment  in 
MT  (see  Moore's  Comm.  and  his  editions  [Heb.  and 
Eng.]  of  Judges  in  SBOT,  also  Bu.  and  Now.  in  loc.) 
— Delilah  is  bald  to  weave  ttie  seven  braids  of  Samson's 
hair  with  the  warp  and  lo  beat  Ihem  up  (11^)  with  the 
pin  (itr,  the  batten  or  sfatha).*  The  inadmissible 
rendering  of  EV,  '  to  &sten  with  the  pin,'  is  due  to  the 

1  SiiUmoredoubtfulisRieger'sidentificatioaoftheVrtfjwith 
a  fully  developed  modem  '  reed,'  an  sfipanUas  found  only  with 
the  horiaontal  kwu  {of.  eit.  34). 

s  With  thb  lease  of  HQ^  as  a  flat  iutramnt  with  a  thin  edge 
like  ■  paper-cntter,  cp  Dt.  38 14  [13],  also  SkM.  174,  where  it 
deotKes  the  flat  point  of  the  pbughshare  (illust.  Vogelstnn. 
Dit  iMttdwirthtdu^  in  PaJOttinm,  79),  The  ungrammatical 
formic  which  it  occurs  in  Judg.Ui^jO^ttn  -iri*rt)  shows  it  to 
be  an  intruder  here  (Moor^  so  that  we  may  dispense  with  tha 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  intended  by  *  the  pin  of  the  beam '  <EV). 
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Influence  of  the  cariy  traiuUbtrs,  who  had  fanned  a 
quite  erruMous,  thoii^  intelligiUe  and  consistent,  con- 
ception of  the  details  of  the  incident. ' 

In  the  case  of  tlie  older  classical  loom,  the  tela 
ftndula,  open  below,  the  operator  had  no  alternative 

--     ■■     but  to  commence  bis  web  at  the  top  of  the 

«fwS**         ■  ^         also  to  weave  standit^. 

oivwk  ^jiij  hxinu  figured  above,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wdi  mi^t  be  begun  at  other  end  of  the 
low  loom  {fig.  i)i  and  at  either  top  or  bottom  of  the 
high  loom  (fig.  a).  According  to  Herodotus  {235) 
'  other  nations  push  the  weft  upwards,'  i.t.,  commence 
at  the  top  of  the  loom,  '  the  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  piuh  it  downwards,'  i.e.,  commence  at  the 
bottom.  The  position  of  the  leuh-roda  in  fig.  a, 
relative  to  the  weft  at  /.  shows  that  Herodotns  is  right 
as  regards  the  usual  Egyptian  [xactice,  although 
absolute  uniformity  is  scarcely  probable.  The  operator, 
as  we  further  see,  was  able  to  remain  in  a  silting  posture 
while  the  lower  half  of  the  web,  at  least,  was  being 
woven,  and  if,  as  we  have  inferred  is  the  case  in  Fig.  a, 
the  loom  was  provided  with  a  cloth-beam,  he  night  at 
the  expense  of  a  yard  <^  warp  remain  sealed  throu^oiiL 
That  the  Jews  in  NT  times  wove  Erom  the  top  down* 
wards  is  a  probable,  though  by  no  means  conclusive, 
inference  from  the  description  of  the  tunic  of  Jesus 
which  was  woven  in  tw¥  Anudep  Si  8\av  (Jn.  IBas,  for 
which  see  also  below),  a  phrase  which  strictly  means — 
as  paraphrased  by  Dditzscb  in  his  Hebrew  rendering — 
'  from  collar  to  selvage. '  That  the  inferenoe  Is  a  cor- 
rect one,  however,  is  attested  by  Tbeopbylact,  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria,  abont  1070,  who,  with  reference  to  the 
passage  Just  cited,  comments  thus :  '  Others  say  that 
in  Palestine  they  work  their  looms  not  as  with  us 
(among  whom)  the  leashes  and  the  warp  are  at  the  top, 
the  web  being  woven  at  the  bottom  and  thence  upwards, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  leashes  {/dru^idti  ttMn)  are 
at  the  bottom  and  the  wei  is  wven  from  Ike  top '  {Ad 
/mhis.  188*5 :  cp  the  similar  thoa^  less  explicit  testi- 
mony for  GEtlilee,  quoted  from  Isidorus  Pelusiota  by 
Ahrens:  PkiloLZ&y^). 

The  web  having  reached  the  desired  length,  it  was 
severed  from  the  remaining  wary>  threads  {jiya.  Is.  38  la, 

■.nnal    ^'^f'^"''  Tob.2ia9),  and  rolled  round 
f.  nUM        cloth-beam  (hence  the  figure  in  Is.  iNd. : 
lUUUMiui  j^y  ,  I  yp       ^  weaver 

my  life'),  for  removal  from  the  loom.  Unen  In  this 
undressed  (Aym^,  Mt.9i6  Mk.2>]  RV— AV  'new 
doth')  condition  was  termed  (i/tAXvoy  (Ecclus.404i  RV 
wrongly  'hempen  frock'),  and  was  exposed  to  less 
danger  from  shrinking,  if  exposed  to  wet,  than  cloth 
made  from  wool  The  task  of  milling  or  felting  the 
cloth  (to  use  the  modem  terms)  fell  to  the  Fuller 
{g.v.).  by  whom  it  was  steeped  in  water  mixed  with 
various  alkaline  ingredients,  stamped  and  beaten  to 
complete  the  felting  process,  then  bleached  with  tiimes 
of  sulphur,  carded  to  raise  tlie  nap,  and  finally  pressed 
in  the  fuller's  press.  To  enter  into  these  processes  in 
detail  would  extend  this  article  unduly  (see  for  full 
references  Ri^er,  ofi.  cit.  39-45.  and  cp  BlQmner,  op. 
CU.  1 157-«77). 

In  the  preceding  sections  regard  has  been  had  only 
to  the  most  ordinary  sort  of  weaving,  where  the  warp 
10  Pattern  are  of  the  same  material,  the 

« '    fl^^^  weft  passing  over  and  under  each  alter- 
thread  of  the  warp.    It  remains 
WMTiag.    jjQ^  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more 

complex  varieties  of  the  textile  art.  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  follow  a  custom  in  vogue  among  all 
nations  of  comUning  a  warp  of  flax  with  a  weft  of  wool, 

1  The  tedinlcal  terms  employed  in  the  divergent  rendering 
of  •  ihow  that  the  Greek  tranilaton  diought  M  Samson'i  hair 
u  ttrtteM  mtk  tMe  wmr*  of  the  horisonlal  kMm,  the  end  of 
which  wu  fastened  by  a  nn  Into  the  oppoHte  wall  (see  above, 
I  3),  while  in  HT  the  bnud*  are  dearly  lototded  to  be  used  at 


whidi  is  probably  what  is  signified  the  ofaacnre  torn 
t]i^  (Lev.igi9DLS3ii).  The  reason  for  diis tifaoo 
was  certainly  not  that  given  by  Josepbus  (Ant  n.  Sn 
[g  ao8]),  that  garments  of  this  sort  were  priestly  vcai, 
but  must  pgrobaMy  be  sought  in  connection  wiih  illiat 
magical  practices  (see  Goldsiber,  ZATW,  1903,  pp. 
36 /.  for  an  Arab  parallel,  and  cp  the  similar  pnlubiiioB 
against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mcMher's  milk :  tee  Cook- 
ing, %  8  end).  The  simjdest  variatioD  from  the  phn 
web  hitherto  discussed,  was  obtained  by  using  altcnaid; 
difierent  coloured  wcAs,  say  white  and  Uack,  or  1^ 
moimting  the  warp  in  alternate  bands  of  while  and 
black  yam,  by  which  striped  fabrics  were  produced, 
similar  to  those  so  much  in  fiivour  among  the  Sjdin 
peasantry  at  the  preseot  di^.  It  is  my  dooblfitl,  hov. 
ev«T.  ndwtlMr  tlie  obscure  and  textnaOy  su^Nooai 
pD«lrt3^  of  ProT.7i6  (see  LiKKN,  1}  means  'adped 
cloth  cS  the  yam  of  Egypt'  (so  RV).  The  colMiRd 
representations  of  Syrians  on  E^gyptian  nKnumeots 
show  that  they  '  wwe  narrow  close-fitting,  plain  dotfas, 
in  which  dark  blue  threads  alternated  with  dait  red. 
and  these  were  generally  adorned  with  anbroidoy' 
(Erman,  Eg.  ai6/..  whoe  also  iUustralion  of  Sjiiia 
ambassador  with  dress  as  Just  described,  the  eBfanid(7 
being  in  the  form  of  stars,  a  form  of  omanKOUin 
called  ocuii  by  the  Romans,  Marq.  JtSm.  PrivaH^, 
526/ ).  By  having  the  warp  all  of  one  colour  and  the 
weft  all  of  another,  what  is  known  as  a  'shot'fUvic 
was  the  result.  Thus  we  read  of  garments  '  of  rtidi 
the  warp  is  dyed  and  the  weft  white,  or  the  weft  djtd 
and  the  warp  white '  [Neg.  11 4)-  By  altcniali^diflmot 
coloured  bands,  both  in  warp  and  wocrf',  furtber.a  'dedi' 
or  dwqnered  pattern  is  obtained.  Sudi 'dieqaervoft' 
was  in  great  favour  in  antiqin^,  as  may  be  Hen 
the  extant  coloured  representations,  not  only  for  emr- 
day  clothes  (see  e.g. ,  in  the  procession  of  Smitic  iDum- 
grants,  part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  colours  m  Kidim, 
HWB^,  opposite  p.  54),  but  as  a  pattern  foribesaihof 
vessels  (see  Wilk.  t^.  cit.,  frontisfMoe  to  id.  i.). 
Among  the  Jews  we  findmentioa  of 'asnnnDtrpmiai 
of  white  and  coloured  diecks'  (DTf'QB  [i^^]:  " 
read  iot  D'tmi.  Neg.MiS.  Jomph't  'coat  of  nur 
colours'  {o'Vf  njhf)>  it  need  hardly  be  said,  fadogp, 
according  to  one  line  of  tradition  (0.  Vg.,  see  Oaw. 
oa  Gen.873).  to  ooe  or  other  of  the  aattarafO. 
enumerated. 

What  precise  style  of  weaving  is  denoted  by  SUif  (  3*>  El 
8839  AV  'embTMder,"  RV  '  wrave  in  chequer  work7*Hifei» 
the  high  priest's  tunic— hence  its  descriptioa  u  f3gt  Hp 
4  AV  •»  hroidered  coat,'  RV  'a  coat  of  chtgnnynAjii 
quite  uncertain.  The  reviser*,  as  we  see,  indicate  ihM  V*^ 
ence  for  some  kind  of  check.  Biaon  Id*  vettttu  l"W 
367.384)  juvues  at  great  length  in  f»vaar  of  MaioMoiMW' 
that  B  specie*  of  honeycomb  putem  is  intended,  rtscmhmf  ni 
lining  <A  the  second  stomach  irtttemlum)  of  ruminants. 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  £.  we  find  evidence  at 
the  use  of  gold,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  siher,  to  cnbuce 
the  richness  and  value  of  textile  fitbrlcs.  Thni.  pld 
thread,  (vepared  hf  cutting  finrfy  beat  pistes  of  g<Ai 
into  narrow  strips  ( Ex.  Sfl  3).  was  directed  to  be  emplojed 

in  the  manufacture  of  the  robes  of  the  h^  priest  (Et 
285/  89a^).  It  was  chiefly  used  as  weft  (cp  Vogfi 
'picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes,'  ^n.^^],  bl*** 
wholly  of  gold  thread  being  cS  late  and  rate  oceunwce 
(Marq.  of.  cit.  519).  The  ghostly borsentcn  of  j Mice 
5a  were  arrayed  in  'doth  of  gold'  (AV.  itaioAm 
«ToMi),  so,  too,  according  to  the  Greek  ratopretsliw. 
was  the  royal  bride  of  Ps.459 
StaxpOav^i-lfitt  onDl).  Holofcraes'  mosquito  cnrtais 
was  of  'purple  and  gold'  (Judith lOn). 
royal  robe  (cp  Actsl2at),  on  the  other  band,  is  desojW 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  ax.  8a)  as  woven  throughout  of  lilvs 
thread.     ■  ■■  /« 

The  rectangular  plaid-like  upper  garment  or^ww 
of  the  Hebiews  (Mantle.  {  a  [i])  was,  of  count 
in  one  piece ;  the  undergarment.  UMmA  (TuwC).  « 
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the  other  hand,  which  had  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  stature  of  the  wearer,  was  ap[>arently  made  by 
sewing  together  two  lengths  of  cloth  cut  more  or  less  to 
measure.  This  we  infer  from  Josephus'  description  of 
the  high  priest's  tunic  {xiriSo'),  which  was  '  not  made  of 
two  pieces,  so  as  to  be  sewed  together  upon  the  shoulders 
and  down  the  sides,  but  was  woven  in  one  long  piece, 
etc.'  {Anf.  iii.74  [§  The  tunic  worn  bj  Jesus  at 

the  close  of  his  ministry  was  also  of  this  sort ;  Ify  Si  6 
Xtf'^f  &pa^ot  (without  seam)  ix  rutv  AMuSev  &^arrhi  St* 
S\ov  (Jn.  19a3).  For  the  manufacture  of  such  seamless 
fabrics  it  was  necessaiy  to  mount  a  dout^  warp  which 
was  woven  with  a  continuous  weft.  The  warp  threads, 
that  is,  wen  so  arranged  as  to  lie  <»  both  aides  of  the 
upper  beam,  each  &ce  of  the  waq>  bdng  iRx>vi<led  with 
its  own  set  of  leash-rods.  The  operator,  if  there  was 
but  one,  had  to  pass  the  weft  across  first  one  foce,  and 
then  the  other  in  succession  by  going  round  and  round 
the  loom,  a  procedure  which,  of  course,  oould  be 
obnated  bp  having  two  openUora  for  the  some  lomi. 
In  this  way  «  cylindrical  web  was  produced.  Whether 
the  sleeves  were  w(»-ked  at  the  same  time,  as  Braun  in 
bis  classical  treatment  of  this  style  of  weaving  maintains 
{of.  eit.  with  ilhistratioa  of  specially  constmcted  loom 
opposite  p.  360)  is  less  certain.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Braulik  (of.  cit,  with  technical  diagrams,  38  / , 
77/.,  89/)  has  discovered  that  the  Egyptians  from,  at 
the  latest,  die  time  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  were 
fkmiliar  with  a  similar  style  of  seamless  &brics,  as 
indeed  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  extremdy 
tight-fitting  garments  represented  on  some  of  the 
E^gyptian  statues. 

The  finest  i^odacta  of  the  textile  art  known  to  the 
Hebrews  are  evfilently  intended  to  be  represented  as 
the  woric  of  the  craftsman  des^;nated  by  the  authors  of 
the  priestly  code  the  ^AlS  (31^,  Ex.2Ci  31,  and  often), 
literally,  the  designer,  inventcw,  artist  Three  grades 
of  craftsmanship,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  mentioned 
u^ether  in  the  directions  for  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  priestly  robes  :  the  ordinary  weaver 
(j-ik),  the  rdkim  (c^,  Ex.263fi,  and  often),  and  the 
i^dSi.  The  nature  of  the  work  {,TDpn)  produced  by  the 
second  cl  these  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
German  scholars,  as  a  rule,  understand  merely  colour- 
weaving  (Bimtweberei),  such  as  we  have  discussed 
above ;  but  various  considerations  which  cannot  be 
dtfailed  here  (see  Ehbkoidbst,  aoA  the  writer's  forth- 
coming commentary  on  Exoihis  in  the  Intern.  Crit 
Series)  lead  to  the  belief  that  embroidery,  the  opus 
flumarium  of  the  ancients,  is  intended.  There  is  a 
greater  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  identifying 
(he  3fto  f/lp^  (Ex.26i,  etc.  EV  'work  of  the  cunnii^ 
workman')  with  tapestry.  This  differs  from  ordinary 
weaving  in  respect  that  the  weft  is  not  thrown  across 
the  warp  1^  a  shuttle,  but  the  design  is  txatxA  by 
inserting  short  odonrad  threads  by  the  fingers,  or 
a  'broach'  or  needle,  behind  as  many  warp  threeds 
only  as  may  be  required.  The  high  loom  in  use  in  the 
celebrated  Gobelins  factory  is  almost  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  Egyptian  loom  of  fig.  a  above  (£. 
MUnts,  A  Short  Hisiry  of  Tapestry.  5  [where,  however, 
the  reference  is  to  our  fig.  i],  and  e^>ecially  356  ff, 
with  illuatratioiis^  Indeed.  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  pictttra  in  question  is  that  of  a  tapestry 
rather  than  of  an  ordinary  weaver.  The  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle  are  clearly  intended  to  be  of  tapestry 
with  cherubim  figures ;  so  too,  the  vdl  both  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex. 2631)  and  of  Solomon's  temple  (a  Ch. 
S14 ;  cp  Heb.  Spn  with  0  ml  O^ofer  k-t.X.).  Jewish 
tapestry  vres  celebrated  at  a  later  period,  and  noted  for 
the  tmnatural  figures  of  animals  designed  by  the  Jewish 
artists  (Claudian  in  Butrep.  1 390^,  cited  by  Marqoardt). 
The  upestry  worker  was  known  to  the  daasical  world 
OS  fofymitaritu  (Jorome^s  rendering  of  UM).  and  his 
vtak  fefymita  {woUi/iiTat,  uaed  Ivy  Synunachus  Esdn. 
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16 13  27  iQ),  because  as  explained  by 
be  wove  'plurimts  liciis,'  that  is,  wit 
of  various  colours  (cp  Isidorus,  Orig.  x 
mitus  enim  textus  multwum  colorum 
'upestiy'  is  twice  introduced  (Prov.] 
the  sense  and  even  the  text  of  the  origii 
(lee  the  Comm. ). 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  tTie  wei 
enjoyed  a  bad  reputation  among  their  coi 
curious  illustrations  of  which  have  be 
Delitzsch  (/£(£.  Handvxrkerltben,  45  J 
craftsmen,  however,  in  NT  times,  ttiai 
formed  a  strong  guild,  the  beginning  a 
traced  back  to  at  least  the  days  of  the  C 

The  litenture  of  dw  subject  has  baen  nAi 
detail  in  the  coune  of  the  article. 

WEDGE.  I.  IdSht,  Josh.  7bi  i 
a.  D^A^fibiK,  Is.UiiRV'piiicgold';! 

WEEDS  (*|W),  Jon.  29.    See  FLAa 

WEEK.  The  subdivisicmof  the  mc 
as  also  into  decades  ^dior,  — the 

1  OrMu.  '"f  a^Pfo^m^tdy  a  fourtt 
*  th&d,  <mF  39-30  days — is  of 

The  old  Hebrew  for  the  weekof  seven  day 
— i.t,,  a  seven,a  heptad'  (=iGk.  i^hi 
mono);  cp  Geti.2937  (0  7^  t^iSofM). 
ra^,  taiidtk,  also  was  currently  employe 
four  instances  of  its  use  for  '  week  '  i 
OT— viz.,  Lev.  23 15  [cp  Dt.  I69]  Lev.  21 
Is.  6633 — and  in  Aramaic  it  became  th 
(kq^  or  )tnf ;  ep  also  Arab,  sania  a 
short  space  of  time').  Similarly  in  1 
never  called  ^pSoitAt,  but  invaiiatdy  or 
trippan  (pL) ;  cp  Mk.  I69  Uc  18h  M 
This  qttadripartite  division  of  the  tr 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  phases  < 
was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  He 
ticular  it  has  been  shown  to  have  1: 
institution  with  the  Bat^lonians,  and  e 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  numbt 
planets,  after  which  at  a  later  date  the  1 
cfune  to  be  named.  Whether  the  Isi 
week  as  a  division  of  time  even  in  the 
remains  obscure.  It  is  not  Empossibli 
have  derived  it  from  the  Babylonit 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  the  Cai 
don&  However  that  may  be,  the  de< 
seventh  day  into  a  day  of  rest  mi 
referred  to  the  time  whoi  the  Israeli 
become  an  agricultural  people  (see  Sae 
The  mode  of  reckoning  among  tl 
originally  doubdess  the  same  as  that  of 
j_  — '  ^  dividing  th 


of  each  month  into  foor 
ing  respectively  on  the 
and  98th  day,  and  by  making  the  first 
month  alwa}^  begin  with  the  new  moot 
connection,  however,  between  the  wee' 
was  soon  dissolved  (cp  the  expression 
in  Ex.S4n  {]}).  Whether  the  prep 
the  Sabbath  day,  as  marking  the  ck 
acquired  over  the  day  of  new  moon, 
a  consequence  of  the  loosenii^;  of  tlu 
impossible  to  determine ;  w4  are  not 
supposing  that  quite  other  reasons  t 

I  £tnrvmt(EfitrKX  has  this  meaning  here 
technical  sense  which  it  had  above. 

*  la  view  of  this  original  meaning  of  tl 
possible  for  in  Dan.  0  34-37  to  meat 
(ataumim  Mdomat).  Cp  the  correspt 
with  iha  ezphnatory  additioa  of  D*l|^  (L 
O'l^i '  seviB  WMk>  of  yMis  ^ 


WBBKS,  FBAST  OF 

bated  to  the  incraued  Importance  attached  lo  the 
Sabbath  ;  what  is  certain  b  that  the  wedc  sood  followed 
a  development  of  its  own,  and  it  became  the  custom, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  days  of  the  month  that 
did  not  fit  in  with  the  four  weeks,  to  reckon  by  regular 
periods  of  seven  days  so  thai  new  moon  no  longer 
coincided  invariiUdy  with  the  first  day  of  tbe  week. 
After  this  the  wedc  of  eourae,  having  no  fixed  point  of 
attachment,  became  qtiite  unsmted  as  a  measnra  by 
which  the  dates  of  events  could  be  fixed  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  became  useful  for  the  measurement 
not  only  of  comparatively  brief  intervals  of  time  but  also 
of  periods  exceeding  a  month  ;  thus  we  not  only  have 
the  wedt  of  marriage  festivities  (Gen.  2997/),  and 
periods  of  two  weeks  (Lev.  12$)  and  of  three  (Dan. 
2O3/.),  but  also  of  a  space  of  seven  weeks  (Du  Ifig/. 
[Ex.84«],  Lev.28is)- 

When  it  was  desired  to  specify  the  precise  day  of  the 
week  on  which  an  event  bad  happened  or  was  expected 
_  gijioMM*.  happen,  the  ordinal  numbers  had  to  be 
*s^^!tjt^  "  ^8  "  ^  remained  un- 
""""»*provKkd  with  spedal  names.  FViday 
and  Saturday  are  the  only  days  that  have  names  of  their 
own  ;  m  the  OT — if  we  leave  the  Apocrypha  out  of 
account — Saturday  only. 

Thus  for  Friday  in  OT  we  have  menly  [A>1,  t^^ijOm 

AaJJiOl, '  on  the  luth  day '  (Ex.  ISs^iXand,  for  Sunday  in  th« 
NT,  (crn]  ^  ymfifiirmw  (Uk.l6»  U.S4i  Acts 30 7  cp 
I  Cor.  Ua  MtTn  t)  or  MpArf  wmf^Amu  (Hk.  ISg). 


WmOHTS  AND  MBASUBB8 

Bciid»  tbe  KJticles  in  the  vuiocu  diakoBriciarae  BUt, 
and  wciiom  in  the  faamdbookx  of  Bcniinccr  and  Nonck,  m 
Schr. '  Da  B>b.  Unpr.  tL  nrhrnrlt^,.  11  Vock' 


^  Utenr-  in  St.  Kr.  1874,  p.  yiiff.  asdKA^^f.;  E. 
tnre.      Mayer,  'Urqmnc  oer  nebca  Wodtanw,'  m 
ZDMG,  1883,  PR  453#  :  *7  W.  R.  SaadisMK 
m  HMM  vommct  476 ;  Lots,  Qtsa^t.      Jtutarim  T-V-ffWii 
ia83 ;  We,         116J: ;  173-  E.  h. 

WBEKB,  EBABT  OF  {TitO^  SO).  E*M^  Stt 
P1MTKCO8T. 

WEICOm  im>  HBASOBSS.  In  vie*  fif  tie 
position  of  Palestine,  lying  between  Egypt,  Phcouci, 
and  Assyria,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  sysemi  d 
weights  and  measures  there  in  nse  wouM  banoMbe 
with  one  or  other  of  tbe  systems  bdoo^i^  to  tbe 
neighboaring  countries.  According  to  C.  H.  Tdt.> 
'  from  Amos  85  we  may  perh^»  infer  that,  ueailf  b 
the  eighth  centnry  B.C.,  the  IsraeUtes  bad  a  kpl 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  ...  it  is  pooblc; 
indeed,  that  the  Babylmians  bad  introdoced  thissjsKa 
into  Canaan  in  or  before  the  fifteenth  century'  [cp 
the  Amama  correspondence  as  a  proof  of  BabfloBBs 
predominance  in  Canaan],  Tbe  literary  eridence  fm 
Palestine  itself ,  however,  b  often  very  unssti^cUxy.ud 
we  are  accordingly  reduced  to  choosing  huauii  BHe 
profaabOiiies. 

The  most  important  measure  of  length  b  die  Clvt 
{'ammdA,  n^),  which  ccmiaios  a  spans  (s<hni,  ni)ar6 
palms  {/i/iat,  nBb),  or  34  fingers'  breadths  {'tdd. 


Bibla. 

Bab.  Plaoet 
NanM. 

Ladn. 

FicDcba 

German. 

Ba|U 

§amai 
Sin 

Netgal 

Dies  Solb 
„  Lunse 
.,  Martis 

Dimanche 

Lundi 

li&rdi 

Sonntag 
Montag 
Diens<  =  Zivis)> 

Mittwodi 

(Wodanstag) 
Donners(  = 

Thorsjtag 
Frei(s:Freias)' 

tag 
Sanistag 

Suod^ 
Monday 

Naba 

Marduk 

(Bel) 
iStar  (Bel- 

tis) 
Ifimb 

,,  Mercnrii 
,,  Jovis 
,,  Venaris 
.,  Satumi 

Mercredi 
Jeudi 
Vendredi 
Somedi 

Wcdnesdar 
Thunday 
Friday 
SaOirdaj 

Saturday  is,  in  th«  OT,  called  ra^,  SMatk,  or  a^s 
ylm  iMaaiUtk  U.g.,  Am.  8  s  Ex.  30s) ;  in  the  NT  [rb]  vifi^a-m 
\t.r;  Mk.O>),  qwi'pa  rov  oafifii.nu  (Lk.  Uie),  [ri]  viWara 
(kit.  28 1  Col.  3 16)  or  1)  THc  vrnfi^Armv  <Lk.  4 16>  Fnday, 

as  precedins,  or  oi  preparing  for,  Saturday  ii  caJled  either 
nem(M«fw{a«  early  Baliidiin8«;  cp  MIuIOmIot  vu«m«vi[ 
(Hk.U|a  Mt.97ea  Jn.l»»;  cp  alw  lL  S&54  Wp- 
mpatfuvqf.  Mid  Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  6b). 

The  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  those  of 
the  seven  planets  (of  which  no  instance  occurs  in  OT 
or  NT)  has  its  explanation  simply  in  the  coincidence  of 
number.  Tbe  aUocadon  of  particular  planets  to  par- 
ticular  days  was,  no  doubt,  determined  astrological 
GMisdaations ;  the  [danet  that  presided  orci  the  first 
hour,  presided  over,  and  so  gave  name  to,  ttie  w4iole 
day.  Amongst  the  Sabians  of  Ijarrfin  in  Mesopotamia 
we  aheady  find  the  seven  planetary  deities  rect^ised 
as  the  deities  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  the  order  still 
current  with  ourselves :  thestm.the  moon,  Nergal(Mars), 
Nabu  (Mercury),  Bel  (Jupiter),  Beltis  (Venus),  Kronos 
(Satnm).t  It  is  worth  noddng  also  that  Jewish  tradi- 
tion assigned  tbe  care  of  %.  day  of  the  week  to  each  of 
tbe  seven  archangels  (Ra^^iael,  Gabriel,  Sammael, 
Mtdiael,  Izidkiel,  Hanael  and  Kepharel).*  The  divine 
names  of  the  day  passed  from  the  East  to  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  native  ddties  in  some  instances 
taking  the  place  of  fore^  ones,  just  as  among  the  Jews 
the  names  of  archangels  were  subititnted.  See  the 
above  table. 

1  Sai  Jtr^rn  M. 

9  W«bn,  AU^fmmg.ttO.  TJkevl.  i«4  i  ^  (i>97X  P- 1<9- 
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SXOf).     Above,  the  cobit  was  tbe  reed  or  itiatt 
(njg)  of  6  cubits  (Ettk.  MsV  Ti* 
J^mrtib^  foot  and  the  &thom,  etaitcfcritfc  ef 
w"*™-    so  many  other  systems,  are  farap  to 
the  early  Jewish  scale. 

The  old  Hebrew  literary  data  are  as  foUows  :— 
The  bedstead  of  Og  was  measured  'after  the csbitcf 
a  man'  (Dent  811)— wfaidi  gives  us  no  exact  indi- 
cation. 

Solomon  (a  Ch.83)  htid  out  his  temple  n  cnto 
■after  the  first  (ssandent)  roeosme.'  Etddd  (40j 
4813)  describes  the  cubit  of  tbe  temfde  of  wlikh  bt 
foresees  the  restoration,  as  being  '  a  cubit  and  an  bui!- 
bteadth.'  It  may  be  presumed  (Hobsch,  Mttr.  440I 
that  this  longer  cubit  is  identical  with  the  obit  <i 
Solomon's  temple,  and  that  the  common  enlal 
Elzekiel's  time  was  only  f  of  the  cubit  of  Sttooi't 
time. "  Certain  views  of  Talmudic  writos  whkh  aaifl 
with  this  explanation  may  be  satisfiictotily  eiptooJ : 
for  instance,  the  idea  that  the  shtwt  cubit  contained  oo.'t 
5  hand's  breadths  (Zuckamann,  DasjU.  J/M^^P*■ 
17)  is  due  to  an  inverted  conception  of  EiddeTincuvE- 
The  idea  of  a  cuWt  of  one  finger's  breadth  more 
the  kMig  cubit  is  also  mistaken.  This  (to  aigae  on  the 
basis  the  royal  Egyptian  cubit)  would  be  .547'°-' 
which  is  nearly  a  'simple*  hand's  breadth  (.079a  »■) 

t  Note  00  Prov.  ISii  (AitowUl  CrU.  Cmw-X,      .  ^ 
*  In  Egypt  the  diort  raWt (450 ori 7. y« inJ »»••*'■ 
f  of  th«  rayal  cubit  (.595  aa.  or  9a>S7  hk^ 
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Ascakm  (aee  bdow).  This  as-finga:  cutnt  was  there- 
fore due  to  an  attempt  to  interpret  Esdcid  as  speaking 
in  terms  of  the  '  simple '  cubh. 

It  would  be  futile  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact 
length  of  the  Hebrew  cubit  Since  in  Egypt  the  two 
cuUts  stood  in  the  sune  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
Hebnew  (6 : 7)  and  were  similarly  itivided  into  94  fingers' 
breadths,  it  is  natural  to  make  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  two  systems.  Supposing  the  length  of  the  Siloam 
canal,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  to  be  really  laoo 
cubits,  and  accepting  Conder's  measurement  (537>6m. ) 
ve  obtain  a  short  cubit  of  .525  to  .537  m.l  Unfor- 
tnnatdy,  the  distance  stated  in  the  inscription  of  Siloam 
b  doubtful,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  not  isoo  but  1000  cubits  (see,  e,g. ,  PEFQ,  1890,  p. 
309/),  which  yields  .5376  m.  for  the  short  and 
.6373  m.  for  the  long  cubit.  Among  other  attempts  to 
deduce  the  cubit  we  may  mention  Petrie's  measure- 
ments of  tombs  at  Jerusalem  [PEFQ,  1893,  p.  a8/). 

One  Kt  of  tombs  Menu  to  be  planned  on  a  cubit  whidi  is  the 
same  OS  the  EKvptiwi ;  Mother  cubit  which  he  deduces  measuTes 
3a.6+.03  in.  ^bout  .575  m.) ;  while  there  b  one  chamber  which 
■UEseiu  95.3  in.  (About  .£41  m.\  W«  muU  remember  in  dealing 
wiih  deductions  of  this  kind  that  it  is  not  certain  diat  building 
were  alwajn  planned  so  as  to  craitain  aa  exact  number  of  cubits 
in  their  various  dimensiooK. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  cul»t 
from  the  measuremeDt  of  grains  of  faarleiy  which,  aocOTd- 
ing  lo  a  recent  attempt  {PEFQ,  1897,  p.  soi),  gives  a 
cubit  of  17.77  io.  (.451  tn.),  is  liable  to  objections  (see 
Hultsch,  Metr.  pp.  434,  435) ;  nevertheless  the  result 
helps  to  make  the  balance  of  the  evidence  incline  in 
favotir  of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  although  there  may  well 
have  been  other  systems  in  use  in  early  times.  [For 
other  discussions  of  the  length  or  the  cubit,  see  t.g, 
PEFQ,  1879,  p.  i8x :  x88o,  p.  98 ;  1899,  p.  aad/.] 

Assuming  the  short  ci^t  to  be  .450  m.,  and  the  long 
cubit  .535  m.,  as  in  Egypt,  we  obtain  the  fUlowing 
values  for  early  Jewish  long  measures. 


LoNGEa  System. 

Shortkr  System. 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Finger's  breadth . 

0.033 

.86 

0.019 

■74 

I^Im  .... 

3-44 

0.07s 

Span  .... 

Ow26a 

10.33 

0. 335 

8.86 

Cubit  .... 

3a67 

0.4S0 

17.79 

The  Hebrew  measures  of  length  of  later  times  are 
ex[dained  In  the  Table  oS  Julian  t^  Ascalon,  a  Byzantine 
writer  of  uncertain   date  {*Bra^x"c^  '''^  ^o'' 

'AnaXwrfTOV  'IwKtavitO  toO  ApxiTiicTavot  ix  rdv  v&fuaf 
IjTM  iffuw  TUf  ir  UaXaiaTlrii:  Hultach,  Mttr.  Scr. 
1«m/].  It  appears  that  that  table,  or  its  original,  was 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  legally  defining  the 
measures  of  the  provinca  From  it  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing measures  and  equivalents  : — 

X.  The  UcivAoi  or  finnr's  breadth. 

I.  The  mAm«7i|  or  p3)un=4  SAitntkoi. 

3.  The nx^forcubitBii ft.=6 palms. 

4.  Th«^i|fiaoTpaoe— acnbits~3ft.Biapalmi^ 

5.  TheovpY^B  (tfyvitdvr  &tliomBa  paces=4  cnlHts=6ft.B 
9  apans  4  Sngen'  neadths. 

6.  TbeX>au«orreed~iyikthoms~6cubits=9ft.— jfipalms. 

7.  The  yAilpoy  10  reedswi5  fadKwy  pocesBte  cutnts 
vooft. 

8.  The  ffT^Mf  or  furlong&:6  plethrasfo  reeds'^  100  fiuhoms 
■>aoo  piices~4oa  cabits»6oo  II. 

9.  («)  The  fuAtor  or  mile,  '  according  to  EntlotthenM  and 
Sttabo'aSt  stadiaxB33  (hdtomi  (more  exactly,  833^  ftthoms]. 

0}  The  filKiov, '  according  to  the  fveMnt  use  '—7^ itadia»75o 
fail  ionissi5oopaces=3ooo  cubits. 

ick  The  present  lUKiov  of  y\  stadianjso  'geometric  IhthcNns' 
B840  [more  exactly  833^}  'simple'  fiuhoms;  for  100  geometiic 
fathoms=  119  simple  fathoms,  or  oiore'exactly,  9  geometricBio 
simple  fathoms. 


1  Qp  the  dimenuoos  of  the  grave  in  Rw.  ArtMM.,  1886,  p. 
MS/: 
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make  up  the  niile  accctfdlng  to  9  ware  1 
cubits  of  .K3S  m.  We  thus  obcain  the  fblli 
two  sodes  geometric  and  simple)  according 


Geometric 

metres 

Indies. 

Finger*!  breadth . 

0.O93 

.86 

3-44 

Span  .... 

10.33 

Cubit  .... 

0.535 

30. 67 

Fathom    .    .  . 

3.100 

82.68 

In  this  table,  the  span  is  taken  as  half  the  cv 
system;  the  passage  in  Julianas)  which  eq 
fathom  is  either  corrupt,  or  on  attenqM  to  K 
one  system  in  spans  of  another. 

Of  the  measures  longtir  than  the  • 
{iKoiva]  is  equated  by  £zek.405  to  6 
or  10  ft.  4  in. ).  It  will  be  noticed  t 
gives  the  ixtuya  9  ft.,  whereas  in  | 
dxau'tu  to  600  feet  In  the  latter  < 
thinking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  foot  o 
former  of  the  Ptolemaic  Egyptian  foo 
two  standing  to  each  other  as  9 : 10. 

Jtilian's  plcthron  and  stadion  musi 
being  on  iht  Ptolemuc  scale — ■s.€. ,  10 
6oox.35om. — i.e.,  38  yds.  10  in.  a 
respectively.  The  stadion  thus  corres] 
to  our  furlong,  by  which  it  is  generally 
mile  of  7^  stadia  on  the  same  system  it 
yds.  I  ft.  5  in. 

The  '  pace '  of  Julian  is  a  fixed  mea 
but  it  probably  did  not  belong  to  the 
scheme,  and  the  pace  (ips)  tn  9  S.  6 1 
intended  for  a  deiinite  expression. 

The '  Sabbath  day's  journey '  (Zucke 
Sabbath,  col,  4175,  n.  4)  is  equated 
authorities  to  sooo  cubits  ;  thus,  too.  , 
5  stadia  (  =  aooo  cubits)  as  the  distai 
Olives  frun  Jerusalem,  a  distance  whi 
<rappdTov  Hit.  On  the  other  hand  the 
mann,  27)  equates  Sabbath  day's  Joum 
the  fiOutv  of  3000  cubits  or  7^  furlonf 
with  measurements  (such  as  the  '  three 
Lk.  24 13)  which  contain  this  distance 
of  times.  Hultsch  (445)  accordingly 
(1791.475  yds.)  was  the  distance  Migin 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  afterward; 
third.   There  was  probably  muchvagu 

'  Some  way'  (jnttn-insi).  Gen.  86 16  48  7  9 
is  correct  [for  criticism,  see  Rachel,  |  a], 
the  pFeceding ;  the  fact  that  it  was  compare 
Arabic  transutors  with  the  parasong  hardly 
we  adhere  to  MT,  in  regarding  it  as  a  fiiec 
446).  The  same,  or  even  greater,  indefinite 
expresuon  '  a  day's  journey '  (1  K.  19  4  Lk.  2 

Of  measures  of  area,  the  only  one 
special  name  in  the  OT  is  the  fimed  ( 

a.  H*a«nrM  or  yoke  of  land, 
(rfttrfta.  — **  ™ucb  as  coi 
in  one  day  with  a  yc 
Winckler's  different  view,  see  Acre). 
ipovpa  of  100  Toyal  cubits  square  u 
.3756  hectares,  or  .6810  acre ;  butwe 
for  identifying  fimed  with  aroura. 

i.  Si'dh. — In  Is.  6  lo  6  translates 
'  three  meastues' 


(cp  Mt.  I833,  an< 

8.  MMtniTM  Of  ^^^^J^'I^tl 
capacity. 


par  excettence,  or  Heh 
mentioned  is  the  sti 


cp  Slfierpor  [BA  in  3  K.],  o-drov  [H^ 
1333]:  Gen.  186  i  S.25i8  3K.7i  16). 
by  Epiphanius  (Hultsch,  Metrol.  Scr. 
iwipyofuit — a  modius  of  extra  size- 
by  him  to  1}  Roman  moditjs — *.«..90» 
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the  many  set  fwth  by  Huludi  {pp.  453/).  Thoeaie 
(t)  the  equation  of  the  16g  with  the  Graeco-Romaa 
aextarius.  of  the  bath  with  the  metretes,  of  the  6-lOg 
cab  with  the  Ptdemaic  x^^-  Auuming  lAg  and 
sextarins  to  be  exact  equivalents,  we  should  have  an 
ephah  of  73  lOg-sextarii =39.39  titres= nearly  8|  gallons, 
(3)  On  the  other  hand  the  connection  of  Hebc^  with 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  measures  makes  it  probable, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  metrologists,  that  the  Ibg  is  only 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  aeztarius.  and  Is  really  the 
same  as  the  Babybmian  imit  of .  505  L  From  tUs  we 
obtain  an  ephah  of  36. 37  I. ,  or  very  nearly  8  gallons, 
or  about  66.5  sextarii.'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  perhaps  more  common  to  confound  closely  re- 
sembling measures  in  cases  of  capacity  than  in  cases  of 
length,  and  that  tat  most  purposes  the  equation  k>g= 
sextarius  was  near  enough. 

Assummg,  then,  the  lOg  to  be  .505  1.,  we  obtain 
the  fidlowing  values  in  lOgs,  sextaril,  litres,  and 
gallons. 


Logs. 

S«xtariL 

Litres 

Gallon*. 

Hj{mer(Cor)  . 

730 

660 

363- 7 

80.053 

Lftbek  .    .  . 

360 

330 

181.85 

4a  036 

Ephah-bath  . 

7a 

66 

36.37 

8.005 

S»h    .    .  . 

34 

33 

13.  ISO 

a.  668 

Great  Hin  .  . 

18 

16.S 

9.090 

3.001 

Hto.    .    .  . 

13 

II 

6.060 

1.334 

Sacred  Min 

9 

8.35 

4-545 

I.OOO 

'Omer       .  ■ 

7.  a 

6.6 

3-637 

.800 

ihin    .    .  . 

6 

5-5 

3-030 

.667 

Cab.    .    .  . 

4 

3.66 

3.030 

-445 

ibin    .    .  . 

3 

a- 75 

i-5'S 

-333 

icab    .    .  . 
Log.   .    .  . 

3 

1.84 

I.OIO 

.333 

I 

a  92 

0.505 

.III 

icab   .    .  . 

O.S 

0.46 

0.353 

-05s 

The  diief  standards  of  weight  in  tise  in  the  East, 
outside  of  Egypt,  are  explain^  elsewhere  (Smbksl). 
A  Wat  ^itm  ^  there  shown  that  colni  struck  on 
*•  ""e****  the  three  standards,  the  gold  shekel  stan- 
dard, the  Babylonian,  and  the  Phcenician,  circulated  in 
Palestine,  and  these  standards  must  therefore  have 
been  understood  by  the  Jews.  It  is  curious  that  the 
influence  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  made  itself 
felt  in  this  sphere. 

As  already  explained,  the  Phcenidan  and  the  Baby- 
lonian system  both  used  the  same  scale  of  denominations 
— ».«.,  (a)  lor  ordinary  poipoies,  the shdcel  as  tmit,  the 


WJUiO-HTS  AND  HBIA8UBB8 

[Cp  Windckr  b  XATK  lysf-Uh  and  on  du  Aik-Bab. 
metnlocr  Johns,  Ai^yHmm  Dtub,  1  i34'«si.] 

As  regards  the  extant  wei^u,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  is  somewhat  unsatisfimtCTy.  A  number 
of  them  have  been  discussed  by  Clermont -Ganneau 
{Hee.  d'Arch.  OrUnt.  494/).    They  are:— 

(a)  3  stone  weights  from  Tdl  Zakariy&  reading  ap- 
parently mdf^: — 

A,  (o.ai  graiiiniei=i57.564  grains  troy. 

B,  9.5       „      =146.687    ,,  ,. 

C,  9.0       „      =138.891    ,.  „ 

(b)  A  weight  with  the  same  inscription  from  'AnStA 
near  Jerusalem : — 

D,  8.61  gramme3=i34  grains  troy. 

(r)  A  weight  from  Samaria  (now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Oxford)  reading  apparently  is]  yy\  nes^ih) 
and  Wprv 

E,  3.54  grammes=39.3  grains  troy. 

B  and  C  are  somewhat  tvoken,  D  is  {Merced,  and  if 
this  piercing  was  not  an  original  feature  of  the  weight, 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  material  removed. 
The  meaning  Oi  the  inscription  on  E,  and  even  the 
genuineness  of  part  of  it,  have  been  hotly  canvassed. 
Acad.,  Nov.  18, 1893,  pp.  443^.  {  =  P£FQti.St.,  1894, 
pp.  335^);  Driver,  /ntr.n^^^,  n.*;  (tat  PEt  Qm.SL 
1894,  pp.  330  /.  384  /,  and  especially  K5nig,  £»kA 
435,  n.  I ;  Lidzbarski,  Efktm.  f.  Semit:  Epigr.  1,  pp. 
13/,  cited  in  Ann.  Br.  Sck.  Athens,  7,  p.  13);  but 
the  foct  that  the  weight  repres^ts  a  quarter  of  some 
denomination  is  not  disputed.  The  denomination  in 
question  must  be  not  las  than  4x39.9  grains — 
156.8  grains.  We  need  not  concern  ounelves  with 
the  meaning  of  the  much-disputed  word  r^,  which  has 
also  been  read  lu  and  103  [i.e. .  silver).  The  highest 
weight  represented  bj  these  pieces  is  about  10  grains 
below  the  light  Babylonian  shekel ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  too  high  for  the  Egyptian  standard  (in  which 
the  Aet  weighed  about  140  grains),  and  we  must  there- 
fon  assume  that  they  are  meant  to  represent  dther  the 
Babylonian  shekd  or  a  local  standard  apprcixtmating  to 
it.  If  the  latter,  it  is  a  heavy  standard  carrespomUng  to 
that  which  Petrie  (Neieikek  and  X>e/eHne&.  puUi^ed 
by  E^.  ExpL  Ftmd,  1888,  p.  93)  describe  as  being 
usually  '  smothered  over '  as  a  low  variety  of  the  Persian 
unit ;  he  prefers  to  recognise  in  his  80-grain  standard 
(which  would  be  the  standard  corresponding  to 
the  one  we  are  concerned  with)  a  separate  stawtaid, 
possibly  '  Hittile,'  from  the  &et  tfwt  the  tribute  <tf  the 
^eu  in  the  lists  of  Thotmes  III.  and  Ramessu  III. 
appears  to  conform  to  it 


Babvlowiah. 

PraNtciAM. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Hovy. 

Xigbi. 

Gnuiu. 

GramiiKS. 

Grains. 

GnuniDM. 

Grsiiu. 

Grunmo. 

Grain*. 

Gramme*. 

Shekel. 
Mina  . 
Talent. 

336.6 
30,196 
1,311,760 

31. Si 
1,308.68 
78. 520. 77 

168.4 
10,098 
605,880 

10.91 

654-34 
39,a6a38 

334.4 

13.464 
807.840 

14.54 
873-45 
53,347.18 

113. 3 
6.733 

403*  9>o 

7.27 
436.23 
36.173.59 

mina  of  60  shdcels,  and  the  talent  of  60  minas  ;  (b), 
for  weighing  the  precious  metals,  the  shekel  as  unit,  the 
mina  of  50  shekels,  and  the  talent  of  60  minas.  The 
mina,  although  it  must  have  been  well  known,  was,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  fi^im  literary  sources,  not  employed 
by  the  Jews  until  post-exilic  times.  The  weights  of  the 
shekds  iS  the  Babylonian  and  Phoenician  standards 
bavii^  been  aseertained  by  the  method  already  ex- 
plaint  (Shekel),  we  obtain  the  following  weights  (in 
grains  troy,  and  in  grammes)  for  the  three  denomina- 
tions, reckoning  60  shekels  to  the  mina,  and  ctmfining 
ourselves  to  the  common  norm,  as  this  would  presnm- 
aUy  be  used  fctf  ordinary  transactions. 

1  Cp  Eplphaahi*'  eqnatkm  of  die  iSlh,  er  |  ephah,  with  as 

*extatu. 
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Of  other  weights  foond  in  Palestine,  we  may  mention 
those  analysed  by  Petrie  {PBFQ,  189a,  p.  Z14)  from 
Tell  el-Hesy  (Laehish).    Hb  resolts  are  as  folkws :— 


Stahdakd. 

No.  of 
Spedmen*. 

Aventee  Value 
in  Grauu  Tioy. 

(a)  Phoenician  .  . 

37 

317 

(i)  Aeginetan   .  . 

18 

192 

(<■)  Attic  .... 

6 

65.6 

{j)  Egyptian    .  . 

4 

151 

(e)  Asqrlan .    .  . 

3 

I3S 

(/)Hittite   .   .  . 

3 

80. 5 

In  estimating  the  value  of  mdi  remits,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that,  in  dealing  with  Bocient  wdgbtB,  it  b 
not  so  much  the  average  of  a  number  of  specimens,  as 
the  highest,  which  must  be  taken  as  representing  the 
DormaL  It  is  just  possible  that  the  '  A^netan '  weights 
6)  are  merely  low  examples  of  the  Phcenician  standard 
a) ;  that  (d)  and  (/)  are  to  be  daaied  together  as  the 
unit  and  the  half  of  the  standard  of  something  under 
■68  grains  arrived  at  above;  that  (^)  and  {c)  are  the 
unit  and  the  half  of  the  gold-shekd  standard  of  nearly 
130  grains,  or,  if  of  comparativdy  late  date,  belong  to 
the  slightly  higher  Attic -Euboic  standard  to  which 
Petrie  attributes  {e).  In  any  case,  he  justly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  weakness  <rf  Egyptian  influence  in  the  very 
&  of  Palestine. 

Most  of  the  extant  weights  are  of  stone,  a  fact  vriiidi 
Illustrates  the  well-established  use  of  |3k  ('stone'),  for 
'weight' — e.g.,  aS-UaS,  '  aAer  the  king's  stone '  (EV 
weight);  Pr.  I611,  'all  the  stones  (RV  weights)  of 
the  bag.'  F"urther,  many  ancient  weights  were  made 
in  the  form  of  living  creatures,  such  as  lions  and 
ducks.  Probably  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  kCsItah  (Gen.  SSig  Jos.2433>  etc)  is  translated 
'lambs'  by0.  YLiAgemy  {Origin Metaltic  Currency, 
S71)  considers  that  the  name  was  due  to  its  representing 
an  old  unit  of  barter.* 

Se«  cfpecially  F.  Hnltidi,  GrUdutekt  w.  r9m.  MttroUgit  A 
(iS8a^  uid  the  GtmIc  and  Reman  aail»rities  tn  hii  Mwtr^^- 
eorum  Ser^Untm  Rtlifuim,  a  voIl  (t864-M). 
S.  UtanSoitL  iUM>,  B.  Znckcnnann,  Ztef  Jitduekt  Mmm*- 
naUm  (1867):  C  F,  Lehnunn,  AlL-b^^ 
huitdut  Mmmm  m.  Gtutdtl  (VtriumdL  d.  BtrHntr  G4ttlUck. 
/.  Antkrvi^Mt,  i8B^;  W.  Ridgewar,  OrM»  ^  MtUllk 
Cmifmim  WVi^7^ta«dWt(iB99):  C  f.  LaSnann.  i>M 
aUMyUm,  JfiMf-  M.  GtwiehU-tytttm  (8th  Oriental  Comtcm 
of  1880),  1893 ;  W.  Nowadc,  Lchrtmek  dtr  AttrOiteAtm  ArvJUt- 
pitri*(ii94)  :  C  H.  W.  Jciiit»,AtijrriaitD*0J*aiiJDpemMi*mtt, 
t  (1901);  A.  £.  Weugdl,  'Some  Egyptian  Weights  m  Prof. 
Petne's  Collection'  (EgyptiM,  Assyruin,  Attici  Pboenician, 
Penian,  Aegineum),  PSBA  2837S.395  [1901].  o.  P.  H. 

WEU8  {Hi^).  Goi.  2815.  See  SraiHOS;  also 
CoNDurrs,  {  ii,  and  Nature- Worship,  |  4. 

WEN(n^9^^<)M^IeM),Lev.223it.  See  Diseases,  5. 
   * 

WEST,  WEST  Wm>.  See  Eaxth,  Point  Quarters 
OF,  8  3,  and  Winds. 

WHALE  ([or  DTpWl).  The  'whale'  of  AV  has 
become,  in  RV,  (i)  'sea-monster'  (Gen.lai  JobTia), 
(3)  '  dragon'  (Esek.  823) ;  cp  the  'Jackal'  of  Lam.  ij. 
See  Deacon,  Jackal.  In  Mt.1240,  however,  RV 
retains  'whale'  (x^nn)  for  the  'great  fish'  (^|  n. 
dSggitUl,  K$roT  ft^tyit)  in  Jon.  1 17  [2a],  though  this  is  as 
inappropriate  as  the  rendering  '  a  whale '  in  .AV"w-  of 
Job  41 1  for  'leviathan.'  'How,'  says  Hasselquist, 
'could  he  (the  author  of  Job)  speak  of  an  animal  which 
never  was  seen  in  the  place  where  he  wrote,  and  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  no  history  of  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen?'  {Vcyttges  and  Travtls,  1766,  p.  440). 
Ilie  same  remark  aiiqplies  to  the  auUur  of  Jonah.  It 
may  be  doubled,  liowvver,  whether  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves to  make  these  obvious,  but  superficial  criticisms, 
nor  is  it  more  to  the  point  to  remark  that  the  Cetacea 
are  represented  by  niunerous  species  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  Elasmofaranchs  (including  sharks)  are 
also  to  be  found  there.  What  we  have  to  <to  is  to  find 
out  to  what  class  of  narrative  the  Book  of  Jonah  belongs, 
and  to  interpret  the  'great  flsb'  accOTdingly.  See 
Jonah  (Book). 

WHEAT*  (n^n,  ete.;  Dt.8B  etc.)  has  always 
formed  «M  of  the  st^>Ie  products  of  Palestine.  In 
modem  times  the  districts  most  siutafaie  for  its  cultlva- 
tioD  are  Philistia.  Esdraelon.  the  Mukhneh  to  the  £. 
of  Nfiblus,  and.  above  all,  ^aurftn,  the  granary  of 

^  [QiKBsrrAH,  where  the 'lamba' of  9  it  otbenrise  accounted 
for,  and  the  pa&ugcs  where  ^iitoA  (perhapt  a  fictitious  woid) 
occurs  are  examined  bom  the  pdnt  of  view  of  textual  critidiin. 

— T.  K.&i 

s  Cp  Coax,  abo  Food,  |  i  («), 
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^rri^  which  exports  its  produce  through  the  msAcis  of 
Jafb,  BdrOt.  ^a^,  etc.  In  ancient  tiroes  Galike  was 
regarded  as  the  most  fertile  district ;  butTyrelorpoBiblT 
the  N.  Aratnan  Musri  [Che.])  imported  com  from  Jaiaii 
in  the  time  of  Esdcid  (Ezek.  27 17) ;  cp  also  Acts !!». 
ihou^  here  there  is  express  mention  cA  wheat  In  ibe 
Sidon  inscriptkm  Dora  and  Joppa  are  termed  |nm. 
'arfitk  ddgda,  '  lands  of  grain '  {C/S  L  8ig).  dnslatiff- 
ing,  if  we  adopt  this  highly  probable  rentfaxing  (cpcoL 
9B4  n.  1,  and  see  Dob,  $  3),  to  the  early  fenffily  of  iIc 
S.  maridme  coast. 

WHEEL,  I.  Of  the  words  so  rendered  in  EV, 
^fOi.  e^kan  {^BK,   'turn'?)  is  of  most  tnxjoat 

occurrence;  it  is  used  of  chariot  wheds(Ex.  14as<  cu-f. 
and  of  the  wheels  of  threshing  wains  (Is.  2817  Pror. 
2036);  also  in  the  description  of  Etddel'svisioo  (1)]/ 
10a  6  la),  and  in  that  of  the  'bases'  of  Soknuo'i 
lavers(i  K.  730  etc.). 

The  CQHipooBit  parts  ara :  («)  a|,  gmil  wiw,  imr;  tX 
'nave'or'lMci';  RV'fellaa';  ■  K.733Esdc.lisUit. 

timti  amMVf^;  AV  'faUoc,'  RV  'tpokt'i  tS.T]] 
{e)^iaUr,  mtxt^lAU  AV  'qioka,'RV  'Bne';  iK.t]i; 
<^T,7«U;  x*lp;  SV'axleli«e'(AVia  KadcUn'ked-}; 
iK.73a^Esek.l0ii.1 

3.  S|Sj,  gt^gaJ  ( ,JV7j  '  roll ').  is  applied  to  ihe  wfaett 
of  a  war  chariot  (Is.  638  Jer.  473)  and  in  EadLSSMSfln 
may  perhaps  mean  '  wagon.'  So  RV.  In  Ps.  SSij  ia 
'  like  a  wheel '  reader  rather  '  like  stubble'  (see  Itesin, 
end). 

3  and  4.  For  the  potter's  wheel  {disi.  pMpm; 
Jer.  183t)  see  Pottery,  {  8,  and  in  Judg.5aB  (•^] 
read  '  steps' (RV»>—ir,  'hoofbeats' (Moore). 

Three  passages,  not  yet  mentioned,  deserve  lepaaie 
notice  :  {a)  Eccles.  126,  {i)  Ecclus.  36(83)5.  (f)  Ju.36. 
(a)  'The  wheel  breaks  down  at  the  pit'— ifae 
'  machinery  *  of  the  body  (likened  to  a  water-wbeel) 
comes  to  a  stop,  {i) '  The  heart  {tnrXirnC''')  of  a  fod  s 
like  the  wheel  {rpoxii}  of  a  cart ' — i.t. ,  he  never  oca- 
tinues  long  in  the  same  mind.  (<)  The  taagat  'a  dni 
member  which  '  sets  on  fire  the  wfaed  of  Mtm'  rk 
rpoxif  7^y9P4nm — the  whole  course  of  the  evesis 
of  life  may  be  disturbed,  ruined,  by  an  mbridkd 
tongue. 

In  Ps.  77t8  [19]  AV  ought  to  have  given  in  marf 
'  Heb.,  wheel,'  to  Justify  its  very  peculiar  raideringot 
hJfl.  Its  text  runs  '  The  voice  of  thy  thtmder  was  in 
the  heaven '  (RV  'in  the  whiriwind'}.  This  is  a 
development  of  the  sense  of  'u4ied,'  the  beavtos  being 
regarded  as  a  round  arch  ;  it  is  an  en^ical  cuciosC}' 
derived  from  Kimhi.  The  variety  of  explanationi  01 
^jSs  in  this  passage  may  well  excuse  AV ;  RVs  '  iM- 
wind '  is  itself  a  precarious  rradering  (see  Wind). 

The  variatioru  in  Hab.8 10  11  15  suggest  (be  ftMSbjd 
corrupdoa  Read  protaOily  llV^pjm  Q|n  ^p.  GoA'^edi' 
DO  on«  could  uaderAoid;  but  the  phnae  'Gofs  Dads  (« 
path^'  isplainaaoa^in  tbedeacriptiaaefatbeapbar. 

WHIP  (t^.  Of,  ttdtm(),  Prov.263  tK.12it  I* 
aCb.  lOii  14  Nab-Sa.   Figured  in  art.  Chariot,  fix.  7-  Asm 
Egyptianaaiblamitf  royakjr,  see  Erauui,  ^Mc^.  jSoitj. 
ScouKCR,  Sotrraa,  |  a. 

WmBLDra  dust  (Sj^D  is.  17 is  Pi.8Si3[M]t 
RV.   See  Wheel,  s,  Thistixixiwn,  omL 

WHZBLWIMD  {rry^,  etc).  3  K.2i  etc  Sk 
Wind,  g  6. 

WHITE.  For  IjS.  ididn.  Gen.803s  37.  and  "Wl 
^rawifr.  Dm. 7 9,  sec  Colours,  |  9  (a);  »ad  for  ^  f^f', 
Judg.Sio,  I  7.    For  .ijs^  WH1TUH1B8,  seeCcKJXns,  |  f  (4 

WIDOW'  (xHpi)-  The  earliest  nwntk«  of  widcws 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  in  connection  with  the  dailj 
meal  in  Jenisakm  (ActsSi).  when  the  Greefc-^xaldiv 
Jews  murmured  against  the  Hebrews  hetatne  -ibnr 
widows  were  haag  neglected  in  the  daily  mimili>t>a>.' 
1  For'widov'lBihaOT,  seBHAUBUS,!}. 
S3DO 
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Here  ihs  widows  come  before  us  at  the  outset  as  the 
pensioners  of  the  Church ;  but  we  are  toM  no  more 
■bout  them.  In  Acts939  41  we  catch  another  brief 
^impse  of  them  in  connection  with  the  good  deeds  of 
Dorcas,  who  had  supplied  them  with  clothing.  Peter 
is  here  spoken  of  as  '  having  called  the  saints  and  the 
widows,'  the  word  being  clearly  used  in  a  technical 
Boue.  In  I  Cor.  7  8  this  techntml  sense  is  not  equally 
clear ;  and  we  hear  no  mora  widows  till  we  come  to 
the  regulations  r^arding  them  tn  i  Tim.  53->&  [Cp 
Ministry,  §  41.]  Here  we  find  that  the  church  of 
Ephesus  was  liable  to  be  burdened  with  pensioners  of 
(his  kind  who  had  no  right  to  claim  puUic  support. 
Widows  who  bad  chiklreo  or  grandchildren  should  be 
sappnted  than  and  not  thrown  upon  the  Oiurch. 
A  Christian  woman  who  had  widows — i,e.  a  woman  of 
I»vperty  with  aged  dependants — should  recognise  her 
individual  responsibility  to  m^tain  them.  'Widows 
indeed' — i.e.,  destitute  and  worthy  of  the  name — the 
Church  must  support ;  but  for  admission  to  the  roll 
various  qualifications  were  ne<xssaiy — desdtution,  piety, 
and  prayerfulness,  the  age  of  sixty  years,  besides 
evidence  of  purity  of  UfCi  and  a  record  of  good  works 
such  as  wnnen  might  be  expected  to  perfmn  fi>r  the 
common  benefit.  Younger  widows  were  to  have  no 
recognition :  they  were  a  source  of  calumny  to  the 
Church  for  their  idle  and  dissolute  habits ;  they  were 
to  marry  and  bear  children  and  rule  their  &milie3. 

No  detinite  duty  is  assigned  to  widows,  unless  it  be 
the  service  of  continual  prayer :  they  were  aged 
pensioners,  whose  aetivi^  if  sennce  was  past  At  a 
later  time  more  seems  to  have  been  expected  of  them  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  Church ;  and  a  confusion  con- 
sequently arose  between  widows  and  deaconesses.  In 
the  earliest  period,  however,  the  two  orders  were  wholly 
distinct,  the  one  consisting  of  poisioneis,  the  other  of 
active  servants  of  the  Church.  This  distinction  is 
dearly  maintained  in  the  AfottoUc  Comstiiutioiu  as  late 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  indeed  never  seems 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  Greek  and  Syrian  churches. 
In  Egypt,  however,  and  in  the  Latin  churches  there  is 
no  trace  of  deaconesses,  except  sporadically,  and  even 
so  mainly  tat  Gaul :  and  the  work  which  deaconesses 
did  in  the  East  was  done  to  a  large  extent  by  widows. 
Ultimatdy  both  orders  were  swallowed  up  hy  the 
numastic  system. 

For  details,  mnd  for  die  clearing  m  of  the  conunow  coofbaions 
on  this  suttject,  see  Tfu  Mtnittiy  Dtmemmmt  by  Deaconcas 
Cecilia  Robinson  (1898).  ].  a.  S. 

WILD  BEABT  (Pt).  Pa-  6O11  [19].    See  Beast,  6. 

WILD  BEAST  OF  THE  BEED8  (n)g  T^,  Ps. 
6830  [31].    See  Cbocodilb  :  Reed,  eoL  40S4/. 

WILD  BEABTB  OF  THE  DESERT  (D^Y)'  Is- 13"- 
See  Cat,  end ;  Desert,  §  a  (5). 

WILD  BEASTS  OF  THE  ISLANDS  (D^),  Is. 

13»  AV.    See  Jackal  (4). 
WILD  BUUi  (Mto).  Is.  Slao  AV,  RV  Antelope 

WIU>EBHES8  tlto^,  etc),  I>t32m  etc.  See 
Desert. 

WILDEBMES8  OF  WAKDERDTO.  See  Wander- 
ings,Wilderness  or. 

WILD  G0UED8.   See  GouKDs  (Wild). 

WILD  OUTE  \^        Ecdus.  6O10.  SeeOLiVB, 

««■ 

WILDOZ(d^),  Nu.28*>  RV.  AVUNiooRN(?.f'.). 

WIU>  VINE  (rnj^  tPI).  9  K.439.  See  GointDS, 
Wild. 

WILLOW,  WILLOWS,  occur  in  EV  as  the  rendering 
of  two  Hehrevr  words,    z.  ^^y^.'iMlhlm  (Lev. 2840 
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;ob40si  F».1379  IS.I67  444t)-  : 
tlus  tree  there  is  lefiarenoe  to  its  gnm 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
poplar  closely  resembling  a  willov 
tupAratiea.  Oliv.)  is  intended. 

The  various  rHMHsinp  of  •  point  b 
Koi  i.ytwt  xXilm  Lev.SSfo;  cAaMf 
[BM*],  Job 40n ;  Mu(  P».  Ur a,  and  M 

The  word  is  found  in  Arabic  as  j 
as  'arilthd  (MH  nsiv)-  The  evide 
conflicting.  Thus  both  /ara3  and  '< 
renderings  of  Ma,  '  willow '  (L5w,  ; 
^),  and  the  Arabic  word  is  so  e 
lexicographers.  On  the  other  band 
in  modern  Palestine  the  name  i 
atphratUa  \ZDPV  2ao9),  and  b 
teot^ht  to  Europe  and  examined,  p 
this  plant  (Wetzsiein,  ap.  Del.  Gen.\ 
common  in  Palestine,  being  found  o 
Jordan  and  all  other  rivos'  {FF 
those  streams  E.  and  SE.  of  the  E 
the  D'S^Kii  ft^h^l  kd^irdbim,  01 
the  WlUowi;  see  Aeabah  it.  and 
Che.  Inlr.  is.  S4).  is  believed  to  be 
not  very  characteristic  of  the  orient) 
gives  only  two  as  certainly  indigenm 
— Saiix  fragilis  and  S.  alia,  and  I 
improbably  have  been  introduced, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  t 
is  Populm  eupkratica,  which  often  j 
willow  by  the  length  and  narrowness 

The  'drOitm  of  Ps.187b  1 

parativdy  modem  times  identified  s 
\Salix  baijloniai) — a  tree  which  b 
of  Japan  and  could  not  have  e> 
Ublical  times.  If  it  be  true  that  it  i 
'frequently  found  on  the  coast  ova 
pools'  (THstr.  NHB  415).  it  mtist 
duced  into  Syria,  as  it  has  been  inh 
a  later  time.  Here  ^ain  it  is  m 
Populus  eu^tratiea  Is  meant.* 

fapkfa^k,*  may  denote  the  willow, «  more 
tupkratica  (see  aboveX  N. 

WIMPLE  (obsolete,  originally  a 
nedc,  diin,  and  sides  of  face),  AV  ft 
^A,  Is.8aa,  RVShawu  SeeMANI 

Will  If,  WINDS  (nn ;  ANCMOC  : 
Gen.  81  Is.  79  JobSOis  Ps.  1014  V 
,  TT.v„_  only  in  Jn.  3S  Heb.  1 

correspond  to  the  four  '  ends '  of  tfie  fa 
%  i) ;  and  it  might  equally  well  be 
winds  came  from  the  ends  of  the  e 
ends  of  heaven,  the  earth  being  a  d 
an  ocean,  and  the  heaven  a  vault 
ocean.  Hence  '  Enoch '  tells  us  (£f 
the  ends  of  the  earth  I  saw  twelve  pa 
the  winds,  from  which  the  winds  proc 
the  earth.  .  .  .  Through  four  of  tb 
blessing  and  prosperity,  and  from 

1  In  Is.  16  7  it  u  taken  as  a  proper  name 

3  The  tut,  however,  is  disputed  (see  Chi 
V,  I  ^{t^n^*  nWi]-^;  and  in  v.  >,  'js  UVI3  n 
to  the  N.  AnbtaniV  Tristnim'a  idendficati 
oleanden  (Iftrhtm  OUmttdet^  laboura  unde 
/ww^isnot  used  faittus  Mnse.  Windtler's 
the  'mrhkt  nd^l  of  Lev.  2S  40  bt«  synanyi 
of  Neh.  S 1 5  ignores  the  a^mrats  mentior 

*  InplyinK  an  arroneous  derivation  from 

4  Acc;  to  Frftnkd  (143)  this  is  a  kian  woi 
>  Heh.l7-Ps.IM4;  uijn.l7»r.isft« 

See  Snarr. 

s  Gen.Sa, ' ad aoratnpon meridiem';  E 
wind)    die  day,'  CpCw)t.3i7  44> 
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bartful  winds.'  Thu  notioo  (on  which  q>  Dbw,  Raim) 
iUuibvtes  a  number  of  Ublical  pusages. 

See,  Jer.  10 13-61 M  (cp  Pi-lSS;)  'ha  onM*  mbu  to 
•acend  bom  th«  maa  oT  ibe  urth,  .  ,  .  and  briiwi  forth  the 
wind  ant  of  his  itgre^hamben';  J«r.  tf  3k  '1  wiU  brine  tb« 
four  winds  from  the  foar  «nd>  of  heaven';  I)an.7e,  'the  fiNir 
wind*  of  h«nven  bum  forth  vpot\  the  lea';  Rev,  T  t,  I  lawfoiir 
angeli  Uandinc  at  the  four  comen  of  tbe  earth,  holding  the 
Tout  winds  of  tbe  earth,  that  ito  wind  tbould  blow  on  tbe  earth, 
or  on  the  lea,  or  on  any  tree.' 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  Hebrew  idea — that  the 
winds  ore  stored  in  chambers  at  tbe  point  where  heaven 
and  earth  Join.  For  though  tbe  circie  down  to  which 
tbe  vault  of  heaven  reaches  is  '  marked  on  the  lurface 
of  the  ocean '  ( Prov.  8  37 ;  cp  Job  26 10),  yet  ocean  and 
earth  are  not  rigidly  separated  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  as 
we  tee  from  the  (probable)  fact  that  the  Bab.  apjv, 
'ocean,'  has  become  in  Hebrew  'apAsi  in  the  [riirase 
'afkii  'dnf,^  (ends  of  the  earth  '),  which  has  arisen  by  a 
ivoceu  of  Hebraiaing  adaptation.  The  idea  in  Rev.  7 1 
seems  to  be  that  the  angels  placed  over  the  respective 
Btore-chamben  cS  the  wind  keep  back  the  winds  whtch 
are  impetuously  pushing  forward,  somewhat  as  litar  is 
said  (IR2i>3  Kar[^}  to  hold  togetho-  the  vault  of 
heaven  and  earth  (so  that  the  upper  waters  cannot  burst 
forth  in  excess). 

Very  different  ideas  were  awakened  by  the  thought  of 
the  wind.  As  '  Enoch '  says,  the  wind  might  be  either 
a  blessing  or  a  ctuw.  Two  of  its  diaracteristics  were 
spedally  dqiresting :  (t)  iu  inunenie  power,  and  (a)  its 
aiqMuent  breguhtffty.  (i)  Tbe  early  disciples  of  Jesus 
exclaim,  '  Who  then  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and 
the  sea  obey  him '  (Mk.  I41  cp  Ps.  107 39),  and  a  poet, 
unable  to  find  a  worthy  name  for  God,  asks,  '  Who  has 
gathered  (=can  gather)  the  wind  in  bis  fisu'?  (Prov. 
8O4).  Certainly  human  power  was  baffled  in  presence 
of  the  winiL  (a)  And  not  less  powerless  here  was 
htunan  wisdom.  Once  allow  the  belief  in  God's  love- 
directed  wisdom  to  be  obscured,  and  it  becomes  a  most 
depressing  thought  that  the  wind  is  perpetually  '  going 
toward  the  south,'  or  '  turning  about  to  the  north,'  in  a 
series  of  revolutions  devoid  of  apparent  reason  (Eccles. 
16;  cp  111).  But  there  are  more  comforting  associa- 
tions of  ideas  than  these.  God  '  created  the  wind  * 
{Am.  4 13),  and  tbe  cosmogMint  who  says  that  all  God's 
works  were  attested  by  him  to  be  '  very  good '  ascribes 
the  growth  of  order  and  of  life  to  a  '  wind  of  God ' 
which  'hovered'  (the  wind  is  imagined  as  a  mighty 
bird)  over  the  primeval  waters  (Gen.  Is  ;  see  Ckeation, 
f  10) — an  old  myth  which  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
highest  sfriritual  energy  (cp  Jn.  88),  and  vdiidi  was  in 
the  mind  of  Esekid  when  he  wrote,  '  Come  from  the 
four  winds  (sports  of  heaven).  O  breath  (my;),  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  lira'  (Ezek. 
279).  See  Spikit,  Si/  And  if  the  wind  ever  does 
harm,  it  is  only  at  God's  command  (Is.  296  Am.  I14 
Ecclus.  8938) ;  indeed,  '  he  malces  winds  his  messengers' 
(Ps.  1044;  cp  1488). 

Such  compound  expressions  as  '  north-east '  {tipa- 
S.  Tazma  •  '       EOKOCLVDON)  bdng  impos- 

mZmS^^mA  Hebrcw,  the  four  great  tcnns  6x 

Boru  wno.  ^j^^  had  to  be  used  freely.  It  was  not 
almys  c<mvenient  to  taJce  two  clauses  to  express  the 

1  (The  phrase  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  our  oldest  records 
tcp  Geocbaphy.  I  i],  but  is  evidently  archaic)  So  Homme), 
and  Gunkel,  Seks/>/~  46.  Halivy  {Rtcktrekei,  aaS),  however, 
derives  Bab.  from  a  Semitic  root  bbm  ',  cp  jensen,  KctmoL 
a44.  The  original  vocalisation  of  the  above  Heb.  ^rase  may 
have  been 't^/AM*  IncourseoftinH  '«/A«/ was  uitciprMad 

asnmning'«ids(oO'''QD{t,aalfs)m.with  rAx^,  But  cvan  if 
'pEM  or  n^vp  is  used  in  the  sense  'snds  (of  the  earth) '  the  old 
idea  has  not  entirely  gone.  '  The  creator  of  the  ends  ij^f^  of 
the  earth,'  (Is.  40  oe)  means  '  the  creator,  not  merely  of  the  most 
distant  countries,  but  of  the  confines  of  earth  and  heaven,  where 
the  storehouses  of  the  winds  and  the  rain  am,'  unless,  indeed, 
we  ttippOH  that  the  writer  does  btu  repeat  an  old  phiaae  taken 
from  hymns  to  Yahwi,  tbe  seme  of  which  be  has  fbrgotun.  So 
Karppe,/.  At.%^/.\a^\ 
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simide  idea  that  loaietliing  was  oocaskxMd  by  a  NE.  or 
aSE.  wind  (see  Is.  4I95  Ps.  78i6)- 

Id  the  two  following  passages  N.— MW.,  and  in  tbe  secood, 
S.~SW.:  («>  'The  north  wind  bringeth  Ibnfa  nun '  (Prov. 25 si 
RV);  (j)' Awake,  O  north  [windL  and  come,  thou  south  [wind]/ 
CBnt.4i«.  Sw  balow,  1 5i  and,  for  paialkls,  1 3. 

The  north  taimd  ptopa  Is  called  by  Josei^ius  {AiU, 
XV.  96,  S  338)  iwiiuar  aifipuiraTar,  'the  wind  whitdi 
most  produces  clear  weather,'  as  contrasted  with  the 
impetuous  south  winds  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine  wbidi 
prevent  ships  from  finding  commodious  anchorage. 
Still,  it  could  be  boisterous  without  being  rainy; 
mariners  passing  near  Jt^pa  called  it  iu>afifi6pttp  '  the 
black  N.  wind'  (Jos.  3/m.  83.  §  433).  So  S  in 
Prov.  27 16  gives  the  emphatic  words  fiophit  »Xifpii 
Awwfun}  and  Jerome,  describing  the  wind  from  many 
years'  acquaintance,  calls  it  ventus  durissimtu* 

Jerome  was  even  misled  by  bis  local  knowledge  into  a  fikbc 
renderin^of  SWin  inl^v.  X5s3,  </cm1ta/(plu*ia^  AV'^ 
away  (raio)'.  Tbe  meaning  01  'nortn'  is  explained  dsewboe 
(see  KAKTH  AND  WoSLD^  Cold  comcs  from  tbe  north  Star  Uob 
879  emended  text)— I.e.,  fro*"  ibsroiq^  N.  wind,  whidi,  as  Ben 
Sim  telb  us,  coven  water  with  a  'bwaWpbte'of  ice  (Ecdnfc 
4Saoi    H«  adds  that  it  'hums  np*  tbegrasa;  cpltSbaafPL, 

259s).  ^        ^.  . 

ttM  pardui)^  air 
Btinufitret,  and  cold  performs  the  effects  of  fire. 
Eadciel,  in  hu  great  vision,  lyeaks  of  a 'whirlwind  (n^^  nn, 
nBo^  tfMrdJk)  oomiitf  out  of  tha  north'  (Enk.1^  TUs 
snggestsa  cornction  of  tha  Hafanw  text  of  Ecch&  tt  17^  wfaeie 
tbaOxford  editors  tender, 

*  The      smuir  ^  the  north,  dM  teaqiest,  and  dM 
whirlwind ' ; 

but  where  a  reading  ^ven  in  tbe  maigta  of  the  MS  is  surely 
preferable, 

'The  wkirhuimd*  of  the  north,  the  hurricane,  and  the 
tempest,' 

For  though  soon  after  the  parching  effect  of  tbe  cold  does  sem 
to  b«  Tcferted  to  (v.  so),  yet  xtwhtt  dfliith,  a  word  used  of 
the  simoom  (see  below),  could  Uudly  b«  osmI  of  tbe  N.  or  NW. 
wind, eqiecially  in  oomtwiation  with  T^fC,  rt/Mdk,  'hnnicane,' 
and  TTtlp,  tFMUk,  'tcaqMSL' 

The  parallel  to  the  line  with  '  the  whiriwind  of  the 
ntvth'  Eeclus.4Si7  AooldpiobBldybe 

At  Ui  w&I  the  iOBth  wind  Mows.* 
Just  so  in  Job879tbewfaiilwuMl  is  said  to  come  front 

a«.«i.  ■t-j  t*>e  '  chambers  of  Ibe  south '  (Eakth 
8.  mmuvna.  ^p^^^  quartkbs],  8  a);  cp  Is.21i 
Zech.  914.  Either  the  SE.  or  the  SW,  (strictly  SSW.) 
wind  may  be  meant ;  both  these  winds  are  called  sirocco 
by  travellers  in  Palestine,  though  etymologically  the  term 
only  belongs  to  the  E.  wind.'  In  Ps.  7836  the  SE. 
wind  is  called  first  a  S.,  and  then  an  E.  wind ;  in 
(see  Ex.l0i3  14>i  JobS894  Ps.  7896a  Esdc.  2736)  it 
becomes  vlrrM  or  the  S.  wind.  This  is  because  a  hot, 
parching  wind  analogous  to  the  sirocco  blows  in  Egypt 
from  tbe  S.;  it  is  there  called  khamsiH,  because  it  blows 
at  intervals  during  a  period  of  fifty  days.  In  Palestine, 
however,  in  the  south  of  which  the  '  sirocco'  is  very 
iroi^lesome,  it  does  not  often  blow  directly  from  theS., 
so  that  when  in  Job  (which  was  hardly  written,  as 
Hitzig  and  Hen  have  supposed.  In  Egypt  but  in 
Palestine),  we  find  the  sultry  heal  of  the  'south  wind' 
described  (Job  87 17)  in  terms  appropriate  to  the 
'  sirocco,'  we  must  suppose  the  SeI  and  the  SSW. 
wind  to  be  meant '  Lk.  12 55  ('  when  ye  see  the  S.  wind 
blow,  ye  say,  xatVuv  ftrrot),  requires  a  similar  ex- 
planation. In  Babylonia  the  SW,  wind  was  represented 
as  a  frrocious  donon,  images  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
museumg.  This  does  not,  however,  illustrate  Is.  21 1. 
which  retea  to  the  S.  of  Palestine  (cp  Zech.  9i4)- 

This  wind  blows  from  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  desert 

1  0's  form  c^the  text,  howeva,  was,  fike  HTs,  comipt 

>  The  Targ.  (Prov.  2S  93  97  it)  gives  the  north  wind-  the  ex- 
pmsive  title  Kn*TU,  the  scooring,  or  sweeping  (wind). 

>  Reading  TVfy^l  (see  below).   9  m1  n.vmt,-pJt  fiopio*- 

*  Readfau;  as  The  text  is  disarrangBd  (loa  L4vi  and 
HattvyX 

*  Siroceo  from  Ar.  fcf^feye  'caiteriy.' 
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WIND,  WINDS 

(Jer.-4ii  1814  Hos.  I815  Is.  21t,  cp  Joblig),  and,  as 
.  .  .  0's  rendering  jcaiiffuv  ^  suggests,  Inings 

ejctreme  heat,  at  any  rate  when  it  blows 
for  a  length  of  time  in  the  sfwing ;  in  the  winter,  how- 
ever, it  brings  agreeable,  bright,  and  warm  days  between 
the  tiroes  of  rmin.  For  its  parching  eflbct  on  v^etation,  to 
which  's  name  refers,  see  Gen.  41 603  rf  Esek.  17 10 19  la 
Jot.  48  {w4tere  JfdriSUA,  RV  '  sidtry,'  is  obscure; 
see  Jonah  [Book],  fi  i  il  3).  It  is  also  commonly 
found  critics  in  nSw?l  m-i,  rHHh  ml" dpkStA  (AV 
'horrible  [mg.  burning]  tempest';  RV  'burning  wind') 
in  Ps.  116;  aitte.g.,  Baethgen,  but  on  the  text  cp  Ps.^ 
In  the  Lebanon  the  E.  wind  is  still  used  as  a  simile 
for  anjrthtng  very  disagreeable ;  there,  as  in  Arabia,  it 
is  called  the  Auntim  from  Jantm"'*  ( '  poison '). 

Its  effects  are  thus  described  by  a  irftveller  in  the  desert. 
'When  this  wind  blows  the  atmookbere  assumes  a  yellowish 
KppeanLiKe,  fading  into  gny,  and  the  sun  becomes  or  a  dusky 
red.  The  smell  is  nauseanng  and  sulphureous,  the  vapour 
thick  and  heavy,  and,  when  the  heat  increases,  one  is  almost 
suffocated.''  See  Wetaiein's  inMiuctire  MatemoM  in  DeL 
HM,^  349i  n.  i. 

This  wind,  and  the  NW.  wind,  are  prevalent  in 
Palestine  io  summer ;  we  have  already  moitioned  the 
_  ,  beneficent  mists  which  they  bring  from 

*  wino.  ^  Mediterranean.    These  are  gener- 

ally known  as  Dew  {q-v.);  in  Prov,  26a3  they  are 
called  D'K'bj,  nisi'fm  (so  we  should  read,  with  GrtL, 
for  D^j;  6  witlrti;  cp  Prov.  2614  tf).  In  Cant  4 16 
the  bride  calls  the  N.  and  (he  S.  winds,  by  which  she 
means  the  NW.  and  the  SW.,  to  sprod  abroad  the 
fragrance  <A  her  garden."  Both  winds  in  summer 
would  be  agreeable,  and  if  at  times  th^  bring  rain 
(especially  the  SW. ,  called  in  Arabic,  '  the  father  of 
rain'),  3ret  rain  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  (Ps.  104i3 
1478) ;  in  Arabian  style,  it  is  '  the  &thcr  of  life.'  On 
the  "strong  west  wind'  of  Ex.  IO19,  see  LOCUSTS.  Red 
Sea,  and  on  the  rdatlTC  prevalence  of  winds  throughout 
the  year,  see  PBFQSt.  1900,  pp.  296  / 

Reference  has  already  been  niode  to  the  '  whirhvind ' 
seeD  hf  Exddd  (I4),  and  to  the  'whirlwind  of  the 

-  an.i-i_i  J  north,'  as  we  should  probably  read  in 
6.  Whirlwind. 

Enluel's  word  is  ,*npD,  tfdrdk  ;  Sitach's  0£  we  an  correct) 
SjrSp,  Wfl^  an  Aramaic  word,  used  in  Taig,  for  itPO,  tA/MA, 
umI  ^^^S^D,  ttarah,  and  read  by  PeHes  [AiuUtkUm,  38I,  in  Job 

We  wiD  now  survey  the  use  of  the  words 

rendered  'whirlwind.' 

I-  TtvQ,  si^hdh,  is  in  AV  rendered  'whirlwind,'  in 
JobltTg  (ft  hiinu)  Prov.  1 97  IO95  Is.  6 38  17  it  SI  ■  OS  15  Jer. 
413  Ani.li4  (0  ^irAno,  and  in  Nah.  I3)  Nah.13,  "but 
'  storm '  in  all  the  other  places  where  it  occuia  (Job  SI  18  Ps. 
SSiS  •  ipy4)  Is.  296  Hos.  8 7  (•  mrMrpo^  RV  substitutes 
'storm'  for  'whirlwind'  in  Job 87 9  Is.  17 13,  and  'whirlwind' 
for  '  storm '  Is.  396. 

That  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  always  used  in  the 
strictly  technical  meaning  of  the  English  expression 
seems  evident  (0  uses  rartuTft ;  also  XaTXafE',  <riv- 
rwiUt  (?) ;  Vg.  itmftsias,  hirio).  The  whiriwiiid  tng- 
gesiedii^as  an  apt  figure  (a)  for  the  ra{Hd  attadc  of 
great  conquering  powers,  like  Assyria,  BiUiylonia,  and 
the  Syria  of  the  Seleucids.  Thus,  in  Am.  I14/.,  the 
'  day  of  the  whirlwind '  is  parallel  to  the  '  day  of  battle,' 
and  the  next  verse  speaks  of  captivity.  In  Is.  638 
Jer.  4 13,  the  wheels  of  war-chariots  are  '  like  the  whirl- 
wind,' and  in  Dan.  II40  '  the  king  of  the  north '  (Syria) 
comes  out  *  like  a  whirlwind '  (but  cp  0). 

{b)  The  wbiriwind  also  symbolises  the  suddenness  of 
the  divine  Judgments ;  nor  can  we  Corget  that  Yahwi, 

1  tiaiifmw  or  Kai<rmr  irtfiot  in  9  corresponds  to  three  Hebrew 
words.  Dip,  'east  wind,'  JV  (Ix.WiOk  sctt  HiXAC^  and 
yin  (Gen.  81 40  [A] ;  cp  Lk.  IS  55). 

*  AmOFriStn  (Mm  A.  8  39s  (Roaenraaikr,  BM.  Gtn"- 
^  AHm  Mi»»r,  etc,  -nXi.  Dr.  Geikfe  ilhislr^et  the  emcts 
of  the  sirooco  hf  the  story  of  Jonah. 

'  So  HunuB  and  GrSic.  The  wrords  are  not  a  wuawoni  to 
the  N.  ana  S.  vrind*  properly  so^cmlled  (DelA,  nor;yet  to  all  the 
fter  ddcf  wind^  npnMntttd  by  N«  and  S*  (fucjifiiedX 
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in  imaginative  descriptions,  has  an  affinity  to  the  storm- 
gods  of  ne^hbouring  countries.  It  has  in  fact  become 
(in  no  unwwthy  sense  of  the  term)  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  Yabw^  moves  in  the  whirlwind  (Ps.  I810  97> 
Nah.  I3;  cp  Cherub,  |  4,  Theophant,  a).  This 
accounts  for  passages  like  la.  8615  Zeeh.  9i4  (see  0), 
and  also,  if  we  look  closely,  for  Is.  17 13  Hos,  87  Prov. 
10s5  Ps.68},  where  the  '  whirlwind'  spoken  of  certainly 
means  the  divine  wrath.  Prov.  lOas,  however,  should  be 
understood  as  in  RV ;  it  states  that  token  the  whirlwind 
of  judgment  hat  fasted  throu^  the  land  (cp  Is.  2817 
303a),  the  wicked  will  be  swept  away,  but  the  righteous 
will  stand  unmoved.  And  with  this  we  may  compare 
the  line  parallelistic  dmilitude  which  closes  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount  (ML  7e4-97).  The  winds  that  '  blew  and 
fell  upon  {vpwirtav  v.  95,  wpmriKo^f/cw  v.  aj)  that 
house '  are  the  winds  of  the  Messianic  judgment.  ■ 
a.  .-n^,  sl'drdh,  is  synonymous  with  si^kdh  (cp,  e.g. , 

Zech.Bi4  \a-n  n^ltV  with  Is.  SI  I,  3JjS  TiVO\  and  when  it 
stands  alocM  is  usually  rendered  '  wMrlwtitd '  (3  K.  3 1  it  Job  88 1 
40«  IS.4O344I1L  etc.!  in  EV,  but  sotnetunes  'storm'  (Ps. 
10? 39  IS.S96  [RV  wfairlwiodD;  as  also  in  the  compound  ez- 
presakms  m\  rSoA  te'drok  (Ps.l079s  Itta  E(ek.l4) 

or  irtTJp  fHa^  trMth  (Eiek.lBii  13).  .Tin'  TTIgO  in 
Jer.  28 19  (vatv^)  Wa3  ()pyA  is  rendered  'whirlmnd  of  the 
Lord '  \rjf  AV  and  <  tempest  of  the  Lord '  by  RV.  •  renden 
Karctv^,  AmAa^  [in  JohT  AolAwf  m1  Mfq(w) 

8S1  f*^40fr1;  £ccIus.4aT7,  »iwTpo^n«<fftarot  (iTIDOl  ttBteAi 
4S9  AaUan  wvpit  [TWpl  \  tem^ttat,  turbo. 

3.  According  to  RV  we  have  once  an  expression  for 
'  whirlwind'  in  the  technical  sense— vii;,  ^VSn^  ^yp,  Jer.  S819 

(...««  mvetff^ir,  mwrpsfefiAnf ;  Umpeetmt  trmmpetu; 
RV  *  whirling  temfMst  ;  A  V  wrongly 'grievoos  tempest ').  But 
tbaaiiBlenoaitfSini  H*.  though  recogmMd  byCeiL-Bahl.isiiM 
quit*  ontain.  In  all  the  passages  wWc  it  occurs,  the  ten  is 
doubtful.  Here,  t^.,  it  is  potNble  to  read  Tl^inD  'rweepimf 
(tcmpesO'  as  in  Jer.  28 19  (RV)  hfrfii  VMrp^^ofnAn) ;  Vg./mvJUk 
ntemi;  if  ^J^ITD  'rolling  itself  along'  should  not  be  preferred 
(so  GitX 

4.  tifar,  Dan.  11 40  (S  Theod.  om.;  fmtui  tmqhstef); 

cp  Ass.  MrvfDel,  Au.  HWBbii^  I>- S8a  (aBp*vn  *deitray> 
ing  storm fit^  Kajn^pc^iv^  f). 

5.  ffpU,  Ps.77ig  [IB]  RV  (AV  <  heaven The 
rendering  has  soaM  good  antbority  (Ges.,  HItz.,  Del.,  Kau.). 
But  nowhere  elan  does  ^i^j  mean '  whirlmnd ' :  the  Vv.  ad  ben  to 
IliainiM'idied.*  See  Anther  Whbxl,  and  Tkistlb, 

T.  K.  C 

WIHDOW.   The  words  so  rendered  are : 

t.  n3^'«rMM«A,Is.na  SeaLamcE,|a,  i,aadCoAL,l3. 

a.  p7n,^«/)k[V|G«>.Ws.  SMLATTiCH,|Sa. 

3.  inStiwulfi^XDaa-OioIitl-  See LATTtcs,  11^3.  On 
these  three  word*,  cp  HouBK,  |  3. 

4.  -inSc,  fvlUr,  Gen.  8 1«.    See  LATTica,  |  a,  7. 

Ondw  t)g|r,  ii^^  and  D'B^,  Zj^KM")**  of  >  K.«4  74^:. 
se«LATTiait|9,6.  Oa  ri^.Aiac^io  USiissoepumACLi. 
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Temunolorr  (H  i-o). 
Vnnepiesa  (f(  ii-it^ 


Varieties  <H 
Mi«ing(H?8-3o). 


Wine  making  (H  i7-a4X  Uelq£on  (|  31)^ 

Use  of  wine  Qss^ 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  terms 
rendered  wine  or  strong  drink  in  EV,*  and  to  discuss 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  prqiaration 
of  these  beverages.  Feu:  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Patestioe  refinntce  must  be  made  to  the  articles 
ViNB,  and  Negbb,  S  7,  and  for  the  various  stages  in 
the  growth  <iX  the  firuit  to  the  article  Ukape. 

The  first  place  in  our  ihidy  of  the  rdative  termincdogy 
.  .  ^  belongs  to  y-  ydyin,  6U01,  appaxeaHj  a 

*'i^wt"'  Scmidc  (see  BDB,  s.v.,  with 

references  there,  to  which  add  O.  Schmder  in 
Hehn,  KuliiirfJfanuH  u.  Uausihienjf^  pp.  xiv  91^,  also 

I  Per  a  GonpleU  list  of  pifsages  with  the  renderings  of  the 
prindpal  vminm  (to  be  naad  with  camion,  however)  see  Lees 
aad  Buns,  Tke  Trmfermmct  M/e^^mmemimiy,  4ia-4s8  ((860). 
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Muss-Antolt,  'Semitic  words  in  Greek  and  Latin'  in 
Pu^HcatwHt  ^  Amtr.  Phihkg.  Ait.  189a,  pp.  142- 
146),  Occuimg  ova*  X40  times  in  the  tiaditioiwl  text  at 
OT,  jKfyiii  denotes,  like  its  Gredt  and  Latin  congeners, 
o&ot  and  vinum,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  and 
matured  in  appropriaie  vessels.  It  is  represented  as  in 
daily  use,  whether  at  the  ordinary  family  meal  and  the 
more  ambitious  banquet  (Meals,  §  la),  or  at  the  sacri- 
ficial feast  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  (Ritual, 
I  a  ;  SACBiricE,  coL  4193  etc).  Ki)«»  is  uniformly 
raidered  hf  *  wine '  in  EV,  1^  otrot  in  0  (except  Job 
82 19,  where  the  sense  is  correctly  given  tqr  yK^KiH 
SH'«et  [fermenting]  must),  and  by  vinum  in  the  Lat 
verss.  In  OT  ydyitt  is  confined  to  grape-wine  ;  but  in 
later  Hebrew  it  b  extended  to  include  both  the  freshly- 
expressed  juice  or  must  (see  UrSJ  below)  and  the 
fennented  juice  of  various  firuits,  such  as  the  apple-wine 
fi«quently  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (see  %  96).  The 
corresponding  o&or  is  found  over  30  times  in  NT, 
Dot  reckoning  its  presence  in  compounds  such  as 
aUowbrrit  'winebibber'  (Mt.llig  Lk.734)-  In  pVrn 
_  — . lirSJ,  we  have  a  word  trf  uncertain  etymology,* 
*■  '  ™*  occurring  38  timet  in  OT.  A  omvenieDt 
sumnnaty  of  the  various  qualities  predicated  of  Hrit  is 
given  in  Driver's  Joel  amd  Amos,  79/  ;  fat  more 
detailed  discussion  see  A.  M.  Wilson,  The  Wines  cftke 
Bibk  [1B77]  301-339.  In  II  places  tirdf  is  associated 
with  com  as  a  valued  [voduct  of  the  soil,  and  in  19 
other  passages  with  com  and  fresh  oil  (yifMr,  the 
raw,  unclarified  oil  as  it  flows  from  the  oU  press,  see 
Oil).  Hence  by  analogy  we  ought  to  r^ard  HrdX  as 
priniarily  the  freshly- ex[n«ssed  and  still  unfiermented 
grape-juice.  Uchnically  known  as  must,  the  Latin 
mtuium  (MicAis  Vg.).  It  is  also  iq>|died,  however, 
proleptically  to  the  juice  while  stilt  in  the  grape,  as  in 
Is.  65  s  ('the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster'  EV; 
cp  the  Latin  phrase  vinum  pendens),  and  by  another 
figure  to  the  grapes  in  the  imss-vat  (Mic.  I.e.  'thou 
Shalt  tread  /fntf  [RV  the  vintage],  but  sbalt  not  drink 
the  wine '  {yifyut\i.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  important, 
in  view  of  the  controversies  to  which  the  terra  ttr^ 
has  given  rise,  to  note  that  in  certain  passages  it  clearly 
denotes  the  product  ef  fermentation,  or  wine  properly 
so  called.  Its  application  in  this  respect,  however,  was 
apparently  limited  to  '  new  wine, '  as  frequently  rendered 
in  AV  and  RV,"  either  while  still  in  the  fermenting 
stage  or  during  the  next  few  miHitiu,  while  the  process 
of  maturing  was  still  incomplete.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  these : — 

(i)  In  on«  pavags  where  tlrSl  u  usociated  with  whoredom 
and  wine  (jrdyin)  as  '  taldn^  away  the  undentandtnij '  (Hoa.  Att 
RV),*  intoxicalitiK  propertiei  are  unmistakably  assigned  to  it. 
(■)  Tlrdl  is  repeatedly  mentioned  aa  subject  to  the  lawi  of  tithe 
and  of  the  fint  fruit*  (Dt.lSi7  1493  I84  Neh.lO:7j^  and 
ekewhereX  Now  the  later  Jewiah  rode  ipecifia  the  preciie 
moment  when  tbe  expressed  «spe>Juic«  becomes  aubfect  to  the 
lawoftlthe:  'Muat'ittithabtetnNn  the  time  that  it  throws  up 
■cubs'  (JI/iK'«Mr'.l7,  rsadlng  -^HJ^;  so  evldeatly  Snnnhiuiiis* 
wqtoiatMl  adiiloD,  as  shown  bjr  the  sxplanadms  of  Haimotiklu 


1  The  ustial  derivation  from  y^raS,  'to  take  poaaession  of,' 
tbough  supported  in  Aramaic  by  the  cognate  tmlrUk  from 
yirath,  is  not  convincing.  Recently  it  has  been  sufcgested  (bat 
anfis  a  loan-word  from  Sumerian  through  Assyrian  (see  Ball 
and  Haupt,  SBOT^Gtm.,  note  on  ST  ss). 

9  According  to  Trm^.  Bib.  Comm.  (*/  t»pr.  jij)  Orel  is 
translated  in  A V  96  times  by  '  wine,'  1 1  times  by  new  wine ' 
.  .  .  and  once  (Mic.015)  by  'sweet  wine.'  ^  A  table  of  all 
the  occurrences  with  tncir  renderings  i*  given  in  Eadie'i 
Cy^lopadia,  t.v.  'Wine.'  RV  adds  to  these  the  rendering 
'vintage'  Nu.  18 la  Mic.  l.c,  and  in  several  other  passages  in 
the  margin.  Tbe  Americaa  tcviien  would  consistently  Ttaitt 
by  *  new  win* '  ihronghoat. 

S  It  is  possible,  however,  that  irtTM  b  bare  a  clerical  error 
(or  which  the  conteKt  certainly  leads  ns  to  eiqiect.  9"% 
rendering  tiMvafta,  a  frequent  equivalent  of  liMr,  but  not 
elsewhere  of  Uril,  supports  this  view.  The  other  ancient 
versions  fellow  9. 

*  The  orJ^nal  has  n%  fifylM,  Brtt  hsvins  now  beooaw 
obwiete. 
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and  BaitaBoiB 
nwmoit  wbcs 


.:  9«lmX«<7>'KfinP'A«.nMEiM«qfaaih 
il  t^ime  te  Jtrmtmt.  Hie  twuTis  At  mm  i( 

with  later  editions,  we  read  tbe  pid  ffg>^  and  n^b:  'fna 
tbe  time  one  b^ins  to  skim  the  froth'  {Jiml,  Saanahi;  a 
also  Jastrow,  Diet.  «/  tJu  Targnmim,  tic,  t,v.\  Eia 
inferior  wine  made  by  pouring  valor  on  tbe  idbieaf  the 
had  to  ferment  (p3q^  bdbn  becondog  saljea  to  tithe  (Jfa'i^ 
cp,  '<>^  the  beave-offDing^  Tifrdai. S i,  when  Ae 
fcftrenoe  is  to  wine  that  bad  pasMd  dtraa^  oe  mg* 
alcoholic  fementattoo  and  had  become  vmepr  (koou 
fermentattofOX  Hence  wfaea  it  is  nid  tfaat  ftrtt  ih»Q  be  dmk 
in  tbe  courts  of  the  lanctnary  (U.  M  ■  /.\  the  ccodnskanM. 
avoidable  that  a^Sf  is  not  here  tbe  oitfennemed  mH,  boi  bse 
fennenlcd  wine.  The  wine  of  the  drink-offering  (Iff  Nb.U^ 
•tc. ;  see  under  SACXirics,  |  31 «)  is  never  descnbcd  odiawiK 
than  as  W*^«xcept  once  irtien  it  is  described  as  Ato-^ 
below,  I  8X  Tbe  Ar*f,  finally,  vdudi  la  «a  csriy  poM 
(Jud£.«i3)  b  said  to  'dieer  God'  ns  a  lOatHn,  sad  k> 
exhilarate  man  in  the  aceomp«n)niw  saoifidal  fcatt,  mt  k 
understood,  in  the  li^t  of  irfiat  has  Just  been  mil  ■  t 
fermented  wine.  (3)  The  evidence  of  tbe  vanioH  ■  iIb 
question  must  not  be  overlooked.   With  two  e»CTpiioai(Ii. 

'  snqift«MOQ ' ;  and  Hoa.  4 11.  ibr  whU  M  fcetiMi 
S  has  mdfbnnly  lendend  JMw  Iqr  elm.  Tllii  Tsh.mi  inl 
the  Peshitta  with  almost  equal  tuufonnity  p*e 
fermented  wine  (see  i  4  below),  whibt  Jeroot^  with  ttry  In 
exceptions,  rcoden  hj  vmnm,  dm  as  we  migbc  tzacci,  b) 
avsunmi  (ezoept  Hie. oisj^evm  where,  as  in  Ixtto  Jeritsh 
the  Senas  seems  to  require  mustmm. 

The  word  'dsis  (pp^)  is  found  five  times  hi  OT  isd 
is  rendered  in  AV  twice      '  new  vrine,'  twice  by  'sne 
'M'^,   wine'  and  once  (Cant.  89}  by  'juice.'  RV 
'   renders  unifwmly  by  'sweet  wine'  except 
YAMKot.  passage  cited,  where  it  appesn  odf 

in  the  margicL 

Derived  from  the  verb  Qop,  to  crush  by  tieadiag,  'iA  s 
apparently  a  poetical  synonym  of  fSrftf,  denoting  primuilTAt 
m^ly-entreased  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  firuittio  AslIij; 
'sweet  wme';  imitated  JodSU]  rtl  In  JoellsaadUMs^ 
however,  the  context  shows  tbu,  like  Aim,  'dOi  night  le  m 
intmcicatiiic  bevctaga,  as  it  doabtiess  is  in  CanuSs,  whmaii 
made  front  ponemnatcs  (|  aA.  In  this  passage  rcadn 
by  na^a,  whence  SV  'Juice';  In  Is.  49*6 byolMrp^: 
loel  8  [4]  is  by  fkuim^pM,  which  recaUt  the  yMot  (ET 
'new  wine *)  ef  Acts 9 13.  CUtUm  is  nied  of  the 'saeet' ptft 
Jnioe  through  all  the  stages  of  its  passMeimotiwmil  rini. 
Thus  the  leaicograpber  Hesychius  dMncs  yMm  *■  'iht 
juice  wtikcb  drops  M  avrfrrmu)  trtm  the  gnwc,  bete  it  it 
trodden'(cptheexplanationor£z.SS99ltf].|i5UovX  A(n 
tbe  word  u  used  of  must  in  tbe  process  of  famnatifl^  m  jab 
83 19 (SB  imcot  -fMrnut,  fi-fy,  whibt  in  dwpaaapbdncM 
(Acts  9 13)  tbe  reference  is  clearly  to  tba  strongly  lorinint 
qualities  of  new  and  immatnre  wine — in  tkb  paiticabr  ast, 
wine  of  the  preceding  vinu^e.  Here  may  befauBthei^iaBe 
in  Neh.  8  to,  to  eating  tbe  fet  and  drinking  tbe  meet  (D^tp 
9  yAvK^fiaraX  evidently  a  variety  or  varieiiea  of  sweet  viae 
recalling  the  ffm  p; 

Aixither  poetical  designation  of  wine  is  ^Aterf'Tri) 

wfaidi  occurs  tmly  in  the  poem  Dt.  32m  ;  for  is  I^^Ti 
we  must  read,  for  the  MT  tt  (AV 

pleasant  vineyard. '  In  Aramaic,  however,  as  ftequenlly 
happens,  the  Hebrew  poetical  term  is  the  ordinary  word 
for  wine  ;  so  six  times  in  the  Aramaic  portions  ot  En 
(89  7s3)  and  Daniel  (Sie^n)-  "nie  etyroolofc;  bm 
Tn.ftrvtre,  to  foam,  ferment  (cp  tjt  )^f^  758[9]'ti>e 
wine  eaaineth,'  RV)  riwws  that  /Umer  and  iti  oapatB 
in  Aramaic  and  AiaUc  specially  doiote  wiae  as  Ac 
product  of  fcrmentation. 

SM  (k^)  occurs  only  in  Is.lss  (EV  'wfae'  ff 
o&ot),  H0S.418  (thdr  drink.'  RV^  'their  amat'), 
B  abi  ^  Nah.  Ira  ('their  drink');  but  the  lot  of 
*  the  last  two  passages  is  very  unartaia  {BDB 
s.v.  and  the  Comm.).  That  sSH  was  some  stnnglf 
intoxicating  beverage  the  root-word,  sSid,  '  to  diink  u 
excess,'  abundantly  proves  (see  e.g.  lY.Mso/).  ^ 
cognate  sahi.  a  synonym  of  iimnMir,  daolBd  ■ 
Assyrian  a  drink  from  sesame  (Dd.  Ast.  NWB,  s.v.). 

In  a  small  niunber  ti  post-exilic  pomges,  we  meet 

t  For  the  methods  adopted  to  ioqease  the  ssniawi  dwaa, 
see  H  >3  as  below. 
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with  a  group  t£  allied  terms  derived  from  the  vabal 
root       to  mix  (wine)  with  ^Mces  (Fr.  995), 
^  T^i*  ^"'^  *^  cognate       irtiitdi  in  the  Hetwew 
miBMM,  of  the  Mislma  period  signiiied 'to  mix  with 
^  water'— Tlz.   mire*  ^  (Fs.7&8[g]  EV 
'ndzture'),'  mimsdk  ^gao  (Pn>T.S83a.  EV  'mixed 
wine,'  Is. 66 II  AV  'drink  ofiering,'  RV  'mit^Ied 
wine' [x^por/w]  'onto  Destinjr'},  uadmA^,  3^  (Cant 
7«,  AV  'liquor,'  RV  'mingled  wine,'  9  xpi^)*  The 
mtme  of  the  mingling  or  mixing  here  implied  will  be 
fully  discussed  later  39). 

In  la.  266  the  word  D*nDtf  Umdrfm,  properly  the 
lees  of  wine  (Ps.  768  [9]  Jer.  4Sii  Zeph.  lia),  is  used  for 
T.  MImmUumdi  5*  assonance  with 

•l3llgS«K»  to«gn»fywme 
TnifSThliil  *ynata  on  the  lees')  in  a 

*  figurative  sense.    For  the  obecnre  or 

perhaps  ccwrupt  term  nf*ptt  which  AV,  followit^  an 
erroneous  tradition,  has  rendered  a  '  flagon  of  wine ' 
(2  S.619;  cp  I  Ch.167  Hos.3r  Canl.25)  see  the 
discussions  under  Fruit  {§  5}.  In  Nu.63  wine  and 
strong  drink  are  both  distinguished  from  the  un- 
fermented  juice  (nncto)  (EV  '  liquor ')  of  the  grape.' 

Our  list  of  the  words  rendered  wine  in  EV  may 
close  with  a  reference  to  three  figurative  expressions 
which  are  met  u-ith  at  very  different  stages  trf  HelMW 
literature.  In  the  early  book  of  the  covenant  we  have 
the  unique  expression  jnyt  (literally  'tear'  Ex,2298), 
whidi  iochides  the  first  flow  of  the  juice  of  olives  as 
well  as  of  grapes  (fiar  a  new  suggestion  as  to  thfrorigin 
of  this  term  see  g  15).  In  the  Gospels  we  find  wine 
designated  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine '  (rd  fiwuna  rijt 
^■wfKav  Ml  2699  Mk.l4s5  Lk.  22i8),  a  periphrasis 
doubtless  already  current  in  Jewish  speech,  since  it  is 
found  in  the  time-honoured  benediction  over  the  wine- 
cup  in  BUrilkh.  61  ({^in  "o — foi  the  words  of  the 
blessing  see  Meals,  g  7.  end).  In  all  periods,  finally, 
we  find  the  poetical  designation  '  blood  c£  the  grape ' 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  expressed  Juice  (Is.  633) 
derived  from  the  stalks  and  skins  of  the  fruit  (Gen. 
49ii  E>t.  82i4  Ecclus.  89a6  SOij,  cp  Rev.  I490  and  the 
Arabic  damu-g-»ikk,  blood  of  the  wineskin). 

There  still  remains  for  examination  the  important 
term  narf  Bkdr  (from  the  root  ijtf,  common  to  all 
Ukap   S^i'ic  dialects,  which  supplies  the  Hebrew 

X^^fi  ')•  Iq  9  the  word  has  assumed  the  form 
ffUcepa — but  occasionally  translated  /li- 
SvtTfta,  twice  fUdii,  and  once  o&of — through  the  influence 
of  die  Aramaic  Sird,  Kissf ;  and  in  Jerome,  sUera.  The 
etymology  warrants  the  inference  that  ilidr  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  comprehensive  designation  for  every  sort 
imtoxicating  ieverage  from  whatever  source  derived, 
or,  as  Jerome  has  it,  'omiw  qood  inebriare  potest' (Vg. 
Lev. IO9  Nu.63' I  S. lis). 

In  one  of  his  letters  Jerome  expands  lus  definition  u  follows : — 
'  Sicera  hebneo  sermone  omms  polio,  qtue  inebriare  potest, 
sive  ilia  quz  frumento  conficitur,  sive  pamorum  succo,  aut 
quum  bvi  decoqauntoi  in  dulcem  Ct  baroanun  jxitioncm,  aut 
palmarum  fnictus  exprimitur  in  liquorem,  coctusquc  fnigibiu 

1  S  has  faere  the  apparent  contradiction  wonffHOf  011^ 
ixpAnv  vA^pct  iHpia>i«T«t  (cp  Rev.  10 14  rm  ntxpoffiLirov 
ijtpi.Tet)\  the  explanation  being  that  oTvot  axpant  is  the  usual 
designauoa  of  wine  undiluted  with  water,  whilst  xipaa-iia 
denotes  the  addiUtm  of  aromatic  herbs  (see  |  39). 

p  In  Cant.  9  13  etc.  Sym.  rcnden  TCp  (^^  '>■>  blossom'; 
Ges.,  following  Syr,  authorities,  yKw  tnt/t)  by  oifij^.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  'impossible  Idcn^  in  Is.  16b  should 

he  corrected  into  TIDG  (Grape,  3),  and  a  special  reason  for  the 
mention  of  the  vine^ossonu  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  these 
blossoms  in  flavouring  new  wine  (cp  Duval,  RE/ 14  m).  Such 
flavoured  wine  was  called  aim  eiyirtip^.  Hasselquist  thus 
describes  the  method  employed,  vir.,  '  banging  the  powder  pro- 
duced by  drying  the  flowers  of  the  vine  in  uw  caalc,  when  the 
newwina  bcgini  to  ferment' mrf  Trwvtir,  rjC6,pp. 
401/X] 
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aqua  junguior  ooloratui'  (Ep.  ad  Ne; 

From  this  specificatioD,  it  will  be  oat 
excluded^  and  for  this  exduuon  there 

«stification.  Thus  in  the  priestly  Ic 
azirites  (Nn.  ^3^)  vinegar  oif  yiyi» 
vinegar  of  wdTi^wbich  shows  that  by  the 
in  certain  circles  at  all  events,  ydyin  wai 
the  tategory  of  A^^or  *  strong  drink.' 
inferring  from  this,  however,  tnat  the  1 
and  strong  drink  wei«  at  all  periods  mu 
when  the  term  hiaru  is  first  met  with  c 
it  is  used  for  'drink'  gencrallv,  and  v 
with  food,  oil,  honey,  etc.  (see  the  Amai 
One  has  but  to  recall  the  enom 
wine  which  Thothmes  III.  received  frc 
period  to  sec  that  the  Ukari  or  '  drinks ' 
must  have  included  wine.  In  the  Assyi 
tablets  hkant  denotes  intoxicating  beve 

Ciicular  wine  made  ftom  dates  (Del. 
her,  I  35).  Indeed  it  is  extremely 
historic  times,  while  the  Semitic  races 
their  primirive  home  in  Arabia^  the  pri 
intoxicant  was  obtained  from  fenncnte< 
first  of  all  the  name  Stkir  would  be  gi 
period  die  Semites  spread  northward  a 
with  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  it  !■  only 
should  be  extended  to  inelitae  tk»Jtrm» 
for  which,  however,  the  loanword  ydyin 
to  distinguish  grape  wine  from  the  oldei 
the  strict  sense,  as  well  as  from  the  for 
fruits,  such  as  pomecranaie^  quinces  w 
under  iikdr  in  its  wider  application. 

The  distinction  which  nas  jusi  been 
varying  applications  of  the  term  Stkdr  n 
tion  from  a  closer  study  of  the  OT  dat 
poetical  and  semi -poetical  (prophetica. 
word  occurs  in  the  parallelism  alongsidi 
Is. Buss  S87  etc)  it  is  unlikely  that 
synonym  of  ydjrni,  denotii^  'strong,' 
like.    Perhans  also  '  spiced  wine  *  (for  wl 
in  Suidas'  definition,  s.v.  aUtpa '. 
'SSpaiMt  ovTw  ArydficvM'  utfuVfM,  elmi 
The  Targums  and  the  Peshitta  frequ* 
'old  wine,'  «dulst  the  Hidia^  records 
denoted  wine  In  the  natural  state 
jufy*"  or  wine  diluted  with  water  I 
however,  we  have  probably  nothing  ; 
guesswork.    Of  much  greater  importanc 
tne  fact  that  in  the  unique  passage,  Nt 
the  drink  ofiering  is  exnessly  desi^natt 
wine,'  RV  'strong  drink^    Now  it  is  dil 
the  historical  period  any  liquor  other  thai 
was  accepted  for  this  purpose,'  and  still  : 
that  an^  other  liquor  than  wine  was  inter 
the  Pnests'  Code.    In  other  legislative 
«  3^,  cited  above,  and  Dt.  14  36,  Mdr 
(from  ydyt'*}  in  tl>c  direction  suggcstad  Ir. 
term  for  all  fermented  beverages  othe 

ricular — though  ^  this  we  uive  no  [ 
date  wine.  A  land  whose  produce 
reckoning  (Aritt^  E^st.,  ed  Wendlai 
not  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  manufact 
juice,  although  the  name  date  wine  is 
Talmwlic  penod  (»oe  fuither,  |  as). 

Lastofalli  mention  may  bemade  oft 
prebensive  terms.  FVom  the  root 

nmsto,  miJtek,  as  a  genera 
especially  wine.  Thus 
wages  and  'eroytbinj 
allowance  of  'meat  Uv 


9.  Bom* 
gmml 
tanw. 


(^*  (EaaS?;  cp  the  parallel  akai 
Am.  T<a.  209  13 /  and  elsewhere ; 
w.  5  S 16,  where  the  miUeh  is  said  1 
From  the  associated  root  ,ipi^,  we  hai 
(Hos.25[7],  where  bread,  oil,  and  ' 
to  the '  com,  oiL  and  wine' of  V.  8  [10' 

1  With  this  definition  of  IlMSr  may  1 
definition  of  futmr  as  including  wine  from 
wheat,  and  barley '  (Jacob,  Alta»ni.  Stdu 
Bubari). 

"  The  distinction  here  to  dearly  dia 
kinds  of  vin^ar  is  fatal  to  out  accepu 
represented  in  Onkelos  and  approved  by  1 
that  the  tfkSr  is  old  win€. 

*  For  the  importance  of  the  palm  anu 
see  Barttm.  A  Skttek  ^Stmitie  OrigiHt, 

I  !• 

*  Dale  Juice  was  of  ooutm  accepted  in 
^bylonia  indeed  in  all  pniodc  Itnadoos 
£iisH)  wen  oonunan  (fiat  KlTUU-i  I 
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figuratively  Pr.  38)  and  ngcto.  utalieA.  AfaJieA  is  used 
comprehensively,  as  in  Lev.  1 1 34,  for  '  every  drink  that 
may  be  drunk,'  and  in  the  later  plural  form  (j'pc'D)  it 
becomes,  in  the  Mishna,  the  general  term  for  all  sorts 
of  beverages — water,  wine,  milk,  etc.  (see  TMim.lla), 
Hence  n^gt  ^^IR  ^  Delitzsch's  rendering  of  the  Gk. 
ftpdan  KoX  wbatt  (Col.  2 16),  wfaiUt  their  respective 
plurals  represent  the  ppiJifiara  koI  irifiara  of  Heb.Sio. 

The  economic  use  of  grapes  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times,  was  fourfold.    The  grapes  might  be  eaten  in 
their  natural  state    (o'nS.   Nu.  63,  AV 


10.  Uh  Of , 


moist '),  or  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 


sun  and  used  as  raisins  (Fruit,  g  4).  or 
finally  they  might  be  trodden  in  the  press  and  Uie  juice 
converted  either  into  grape-syrup  or  tft^j  (Honey,  §  1 
(3))  or  into  wine.  The  last  of  these  processes  alone 
concerns  us  here. 

The  ancient  winefHresses,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  have 
n  Twit.  W^^'^  most  permanent  memorials  of 
11.  rwo-  ^jj^  Hebrew  occupation,  and  show  that  the 


land  of  promise  was  indeed  a  '  land  of  wine 


and  vineyards'  (2  K.  183a).  Two  adjoin- 
ing vineyards  might  have  one  press  in  common  {Dlmai 
87).  Tbe  typical  winepress  consisted  of  two  troughs 
of  varying  dimensions,  at  different  levels,  hewn  out 
(ztn.  Is. 5 3  RV)  of  the  solid  rock,  the  upper  of  the  two 
having  the  larger  superficial  area,  the  lower  the  greater 
depth.  ^  In  the  upper  trough,  which  we  shall  call  the 
pressvat  (n|>  gatk,  in  AV  variously  rendered  press,  wine- 
press [sometimes  in  one  word,  sometimes  in  two]  and 
winelat)  men  and  women  trod  (yp)  the  grapes,  the 
expressed  juice  flowing  by  a  channel  (n^jx.  Afa'^ir.lj) 
through  the  intervening  rock  into  the  lower  trough  or 
winevat  (sg;,  see  Schick's  diagrams  reproduced 

below).  This  distinction  between  the  /aM  and  the 
y^iei  is  not  always  observed  by  the  OT  writers,  y^M 
being  occasionally  used  to  denote  the  pressvat  (Is.  16  lo 
Job  24 11)  whilst  either  may  be  used  by  metonymy  for 
the  whole  winepress,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of 
localities  now  with  ^tJk  (Gath,  Gath-hepher,  etc.),  now 
with  yiM,  as  Zeeb's  winepress  (Judg.  Tas)  and  the 
king's  winepresses  (Zech.  14 10)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  A  third  term,  nyi.  purdh,  which  may  be 
rendered  winetrough,  is  used  as  a  synonym  both  of 
galh  (Is.  633)  and  of  yikeb  (Hag.  2i6  reading  as  in  AV 
n~n9p — the  RV  rendering  'vessels,'  following  9  and 
Vg. ,  is  not  an  improvement).  By  NT  times  ydkth  as 
the  name  of  the  winevat  had  become  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  1^,  bdr 
(Mishna  passim) — gath,  however,  remaining  for  the 
pressvat.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  gatk  used  in 
(he  Mishna  for  the  winepress  as  a  whole,  with  the  two 
troughs  or  vats  designated  respectively  the  'upper' 
vat  (filV^^  m)  and  the  'lower '  vat  (.n^nra.?  ni.  Tlrum. 

Afadsir.lj  etc.).  In  9  the  uniform  rendering  of 
gath  is  "Ktpi&i  (also  ML2I33  Rev.  14i9/  ISis),  which 
is  also  used  to  represent  y^keb  in  some  passages,  whilst 
in  others  we  find  for  yikeb  the  more  exact  irwoKiiyiw 
(Is.l6io  Joel  S  [4]  13  Hag.  2  17  Zech.  14 10 ;  also 
Mk.l2i). 

Whilst  a  press  with  two  vats  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  several  instances  are  known  of  an  arrange- 
Thi«a  '"«ot         three  and  even  four.    Thus  the 
tmn  I1 "  has  given  a  description 

"'™*"   {PEFQ.  1899,  p.  41  /),  with  plans  here  re- 
produced,  of  an  elaborate  press  discovered 
by  him  at  'Ain  K&rim,  to  the  SW.  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  we  have  a  trough  a,  about  7  ft.  square,  into  which 

1  Of  the  modem  Syrian  winepreises  it  u  uid  that  '  if  the 
upper  irou);h  be  6  ft.  long  by  ;  broad  [and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep] 
tbe  lower  one  will  be  about  4  fi.  long  by  a  ft-  broad,  but  about 
3ft.  deep.'  G.  M.  U.»t:\iit,  Biilt  Maniun  ami  Ctatonts,  1898. 
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the  grape-baskets  were  first  empded.  This  tm^ 
at  once  recalls  the  wpoX^w  by  which  0  roidas  the 
yikeb  of  Is.  5i,  and  is  probably  the  'oM/,  B*3f,  of  tie 
Mishna  (B&bL  M/s.5j  [where  it  occurs  alongside tlv 
madid*,  JBpDi  or  trough  for  tbe  olives ;  see  OiL,  |  3] 
ToMr.  IO4  [the  grape  juice  here  trickles  in  drops  frara 
the  'diit  into  the  gaiK]  Jer.  Af^id  Kit.  2Bid  [gr^ 
trodden  in  the  'abit\\. 

7^e/rv/A«M)*,d,  U  connected  bya  channel  in  theiqdcwithik 
larger  trough,  h,  10  fL  byS  ft.  ,  the  floor  of  which  a  lo««r  by  3  It 
than  that  of  a.  From  b,  again,  two  channeU  lead  into  tvonb 
at  a  still  low«r  level,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  dad 
channel ;  the  unalier  of  tbe  two  vats,  e,  '»  about  3}  ft  i;nn 
and  4  fL  deep,  whereas  d  measure*  over  j  ft.  tqniR  aod  b 
64  ft.  deep.  In  the  floor  of  the  larger  vat,  a  areolar  hollov  kM 
been  sunk  at  one  side,  easily  recognisable  in  the  sectkoatiilu, 
to  allow  the  last  drops  of  tne  must  to  be  Koofwd  cniL  Tw  % 
evidendy  the  '  litde  vat '  (f^n  ^)  of  the  Mtshna.  A  mm 

what  similar  arran^einent  of  thm  vats,  tbe  floonof  iriudivtK 
paved  with  a  mosaic  of  '  rough  white  tesaene  set  b  pbaUr'm 
unearthed,  with  several  other  pftsiei,  in  1B89  at  TeU-cf-Sii 

iPEFQ  1900,  p.  34  with  plans,  39^ ;  sec  thb  voIuim  t*^am 
at  numerous  vats  laid  bare  by  the  exploros). 

In  vineyards  where  tbe  nature  of  the  grotmd  or  otbs 
considerations  did  not  permit  of  rock  excavalioo,  pits 


Fia  I.— Ancient  winc-press.    (Prom  the  PalestiDe 
Exploration  Fund,  QS,  1899.) 

were  dug  in  the  ground  (Mk.  12 1  RV,  '  a  pit  far  the 
winepress,'  ML2l33),^  which  were  then  lined  villi 
masonry  or  cement  and  coated  with  pitdi  (see  'Jtf^ 
Zdrdh,  611,  where  the  name  Mres.  cnn  lif 

cement-vat,  is  f^ven  to  this  kind  of  press).  An  eiccOat 
specimen,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C,  m 
discovered  by  Bliss  at  Tell  d-Hesy  {A  Afoundtf  Ma»y 
Cities,  69  / ,  with  illustr. ).  The  vats,  of  which  ttoe 
were  three,  were  eirtvlar.     The  uppennost  had  « 

1  That  the  A^t^j  of  this  parable  wai  not  ™*-**^J?^ 
generally  assumed,  is  evident  from  the  conteit  <rf  Ml.  3S  iiwaoe 
the  same  expmnon,  'dog  the  ground,'  Mpxfc  Tfi*^  Bl) » 
used. 
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diameter  of  63  ins.,  walls  of  mud,  and  a  floor  of 
cement  sloping  gently  towards  a  cup-like  hollow,  the 
'  little  vat '  described  above.  The  second  vat  of  the 
series  had  also  a  diameter  of  over  5  ft.  and  walls  of 
tx-ick  with  a  floor  of  cement  consisting  of  pebbles 
imbedded  in  time,  sloping  rapidly  towards  the  outlet 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  vats,  a  small  pit  lined  with 
rough  stones  and  in  the  side  of  which  was  a  stone  spout. 

A  third  species  of  press  was  used  from  time  im- 
memorial in  Egypt,  and  is  attested  for  Palestine,  where 
it  bore  the  name  jo/A  'if,  fy  ^j*  nj,  or 
wooden  press  {'Aidd.  Zdr.  U. ).  As  re- 
V*^^  presented  by  Wilkinson  {op.  eii.  1385)  this 
was  simply  a  large  wooden  trough  ra^ed  considerably 
above  the  ground  and  fomished  with  spouts  through 
which  the  must  flowed  into  the  receiving- jars.  In  the 
particular  specimen  reproduced  by  Wilkinson  ropes  are 
seen  hanging  from  a  wooden  roof,  by  means  of  which 
those  treading  the  grapes  supported  themselves.  A 
modem  press  of  the  same  type  is  rep'oduced  in  Van 
I^nnep,  BibU  Lands  [1875]  118.  It  is  possible  that  the 
yiliei  Is.  6a  is  to  be  understood  not  as  a  vdwle  press, 
but  as  a  rock-hewn  vat  (socfa  as  vat  Na  4  at  Tell-es- 
Sfifi,  PEFQ,  1900,  p.  33/),  and  the  ^oXijfior  of  Mk. 
12 1  as  a  cemented  [Ht,  boUi  intended  to  receive  the 
juice  expressed  from  a  wooden  press  such  as  that  now 
described.^ 

On  the  approach  of  the  vintage  season  {iifUpiu 
TpvfqnS,  Ecclu3.2497,  h  KOipbtrUp  KOfuwdv,  Mt.  21  34, 
n^nin  nyjt,  CA<^fi!;^a434),  which  correspondni 

^^^Sl"  September,  whole  bmilies 

repaired  to  tiie  vineyards  for  the  more 
expeditious  gathering  of  the  fruit,  sleeping  in  booths, 
and  living  largely  on  the  ripening  grapes.  It  was  the 
most  joyful  time  of  all  the  Hebrew's  jrear  (Is.  16  10). 
The  ripe  clusters  (n^SWit)  were  either  nipped  off 
Fed,  74),  or,  more  usually,  cut  off  ("wf)  with  a  curved 
knife  C^o,  JoeI3[4]>3,  Ohdl.\%i  \  tpivawov.  Rev.  14 19; 
EV  '  sickle ').  Hence  is  derived  the  special  name  for 
the  grape  harvest,  yra,  idftr  (cp  nsS,  the  grape- 
gatherer,  Jer.  69499:  rpvyHv.  Ecclus.  SOas  [33i6]), 
although  Txg,  ^ir,  strict^  the  corn-harvest,  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  vintage  (Is.169  l7ii  I8s  Jod3  t^] 
13.  '  put  ye  in  the  sickle  for  tbe  harvest  is  ripe  ').* 

The  grapes  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  wine 
were  carried  in  baskets       Mishna  fassim,  nSpTp,  ]tx, 

IB.  BnMBdlBff  *9  AV.  see,  however.  RV»«-'aiwi  art 
^ik™"'"6'  Basket)  to  the  press  where  they  were 
r**^  immediately  trodden  out,  or,  as  is  still 
a  common  practice  in  Syria  and  other  wine-producing 
coimtries,  spread  out  for  some  days '  on  the  rqjcto  or 
spreading-place  (cp  FRUITS,  §  4,  with  footnote),  where 
the  grapes  were  laid  either  on  the  bare  ground  or  on 
vine  leaves  ( Tokdr.  104/1 }.  Tbe  nUJta^  was  generally, 
if  not  always,  close  to  the  press,  to  that  the  Juice 
exuding  from  the  grapes  under  thnr  own  pressure  might 
trickle  into  the  vat  (niV  lu.  it.  10  s).  The  ol^ect  of 
this  proceeding  was  to  increase  the  amount  Of  sugar 
and  diminish  the  amount  of  water  in  the  grapes  (sec 
Redding,  A  History  .  .  .  tf  Modem  Wine^  [i85i]> 
55),  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  specially  sweet 
wine,  like  the  puo'^it  (^XnwriK)  of  Mindhdlh%^.  An 
ancient  mUffdk  or  spreading-place  with  its  adjoining  vat 

1  la  it  poadUe  that (Is.  U 3 ;  •Mabov^imsthespecial 
dedciwtion  for  a        of  this  dcscripiion  ? 

9  The  unitv  of  tbe  prophet'*  figure  in  this  ver*e  has  hitherto 
ben  Duitred  oy  the  commentaton  takins  i^dnr  in  its  usual  sense 
of  com  harvest,  md  consequently  rendering  m^^dl  by  '  Hckle.' 
Id  reality  the  ntcrtnca  is  to  the  grape  haivat  and  (#  tpvyfrdc) 
the  gatherer's  knife,  lliis  view,  of  tbe  pauam  pMeivci  the 
nrdly  of  the  figure  and  is  confirmed  by  0  and  the  author  of 
Revelation  (14  and  by  tbe  fact  that  the  only  other  innanee 
of         in  the  sense  of  *  to  b«  ripC)'  lefen  to  the  fipaning  of 

grapes  (Gen.  40  io)t 

S  At  present  from  five  to  seven  days,  near  Hebraa  mn  for 
sixteen  days  ZDPV 11 170. 
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has,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  recently  been  laid  bare  at 
Telles-Safi(/'£/ip,  i9oo,p.  31/ withplans).  Itconsists 
of  '  ft  floor  of  rock,  roughly  rectangular,  about  4a  fL  long 
by  16  ft.  8  ins.  broad.  It  has  been  smoothed  level  and 
sunk  to  a  maximum  depth  of  5  ins.  below  the  surround- 
ing rock  outcrop.'  The  many  cups  scattered  over  the 
floor  (cp  a  dmibr  series  of  cups  at  Tell-el-Judadeh,  ih, 
349,  with  illustrations)  were  evidently  for  receiving  the 
juice  expressed  frcmt  the  grapes  by  their  own  weight. 
This  has  always  been  considered  to  produce  a  quality 
of  wine  superior  to  that  obtained  by  treading  the  grapes, 
and  was  termed  v-pixivaby  the  Gredcs,  and  protrvfum 
by  the  Romans  {GecfOH.ni6,  Pliny  UN  14 Bs;  cp 
Hesychius*  ttefinition  oi  yXriwM  cited  above,  g  3}. 

The  many  eup-lik*  bollowa  in  tbe  floor  of  tbe  miifi^  suggest 
a  new  expknatkm  of  the  tmiqne  tonn  (Ex.  SSag  [at]  lit. 
'  thy  tear '  [Jip^  EV  '  thy  liqiion,'  imfxAr  kyftmi,  so  Pesh.) 
The  hollows  in  question  may  very  naturally  have  been  termed 


analogies  in  other  languages  for  this  application  of  the  word 
'tear,  as  in  the  Arabic  datn'atu-lJtarmi  (K6nig,  SUliiiik,  etc., 
io6)  and  the  Spanish  lagritHa,  the  name  for  wine  made  from 
grape -juice  which  has  exuded  without  pressure  (Redding, 
vp.  eit.  58). 

The  treading  of  the  grapes  was  accompanied  \/j 
much  merry  shouting  and  singing  on  the  part  of  the 
treaders  (o'Ti^i — >n  later  Hebrew  ^-n,  women  treaders 
xich^,  TtrUm.  3  4),  a  proceeding  several  times  referred  to 
in  OT.  The  vintage-shout  even  received  a  special 
name,  the  hiddd  (ti*.;i,  Is.16io  Jer.253o  43  33).  A 
snatch  of  a  vintage  song  is  preserved  in  Is.  65  B  : 
'Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it,*  The  Greek 
translators,  as  is  well  known,  read  the  titles  of  Pss.  8  81 
and  84  as  rdu.^  ^>  which  they  rendered  hwip  Twr  XtjrwF 
(Jerome,  pro  [or  in]  tonularihts),  evidently  regarding 
the  Psalms  in  question  as  vint^  hymns,  corresponding 
to  the  D/tMM  ^(X^iot  of  the  Greeks,  a  view  adopted  in 
recent  times  by  Baethgen 

The  grapes  having  been  trodden  as  thoroughly  as 
postible  with  the  feet — the  juice  thus  expressed  was 
_  _  fWxHU-—  termed  by  the  Romans  mustum  lixivum 

JZT™**  — a  further  flow  was  obtained  by  piling 
the  husks  and  stalks  in  a  heap  (rnB?.  'Ab. 
Zdr.  48  etc )  in  the  middle  of  tbe  prcssvaL  Flat  stones, 
or  planks  of  wood,  were  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  tappii^. 


Fig.  3. — Modem  contrivanoe  for  pressing  grapes  in  Palestine. 

and  the  whole  was  subjected  to  pressure  by  me.'uis  of  a 
wooden  press-beam  (nj?  ^Sj;,  Shaib.X^;  Tohdr.ldl), 
one  end  of  which  was  fiired  into  a  socket  in  the  wall  of 
the  pressvat,  as  shown  in  Sdikk's  diagram  reproduced 
above,  whilst  the  other  end  was  wdgbted  with  atones  (see 
the  illnstr.,  fig.  s,  of  the  same  [voccdure  at  the  present 
day,  Madcie,  Bitk  Mannert  and  Cus/vrnt,  45).  The 

t  Spedimns  of  modem  vintage  songs  in  AraUc  na  given  by 
Dalman  in  bis  FmUMiiiektrDliifdm  (igoi)  98, 
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wine  obtained  from  this  second  pressing,  which  pro- 
duced the  mustum  toriivum  ot  the  Romans,  was  of 
course  much  inferior  to  that  obtaioed  frran  the  mustvm 
iummm.  Still  lower  in  the  scale  must  be  placed  the 
■n^  timed  {so  pointed  bj  Dalman, 
Aram.-Neiik^.  WSrUri.,  s.v.,  who  derives  the  wch^ 
rr<Ha  the  Lalin  /emetum),  which  was  prepared  hj 
pouring  water  upon  the  skins  and  stalks  after  they  had 
been  pressed  (Aia'difr.  646),  or  upon  the  lees  of 
generous  wine  {SAai6.20*)  and  allowing  the  whole  to 
ferment  (p?rtn.  Ma'di.  Sh.  1 3),  precisely  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  lora  of  the  Rmnans.  TAmtd  was 
also  prepared  Scan  grapes  that  had  become  atrophied 
on  the  vine  {'Orld  1 8).  Some  such  wine  ci  poor  quality 
may  be  intended  in  some  cases  by  the  Y^h,  ^fHuf,  of 
the  OT  (AV  'vinegar'),  which  like  Ami  was  the  finum 
oferarium  or  workmen's  wine  (Ruth  214). 

Proceeding  now  to  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary 
wieties  of  wine,  we  are  met  by  the  somewhat  remark- 
„         ...  able  fact  thai  of  the  two  himdred  or 
taUoB.  '  Wblical  references  to  wine,  only 

two  or  three  refer  specially  to  any  of  the 
many  processes  in  its  fermentation  and  maturing.  We 
are  accordingly  dependent  on  the  more  numerous  and 
more  explicit  statements  to  be  found  in  the  Mishna, 
which  apply  strictly  to  the  procedure  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.  But  the  methods  then  in  use  are  of  so 
primitive  a  character  that  they  may  safely  be  used  to 
ilhistrale  the  procedure  of  a  much  earlier  period.  In 
the  case  <tf  small  vineyards,  it  was  perhaps  possible  to 
allow  the  must  to  ferment  in  the  winevat,  fomentation. 
In  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine  in  September,  com- 
mencing a  few  hours  after  the  exfxvssion  of  the  juice. 
Thus  in  AbSik  4^6  the  man  that  learns  from  a  young 
and  immature  teacher  is  compared  to  one  'that  eats 
unripe  grapes  and  drinks  wine  from  his  vat'  (^tuD  |'^)-^ 
After  the  first  and  most  active  stage  of  the  fermentation, 
technically  known  as  the  '  tumultuous '  fermentation 
{Redding,  of.  eit.  6a),  was  completed  in  the  vat,  the 
new  wine  was  drawn  off'(i||(ra  Hag8^2i6,  in  the  Mi^na, 
1)^)  and  transferred  to  skins  (Job  82>9  Mt  817  and  !|s, 
see  Bottle,  g  i)  or  jais  for  the  so-called  'after- 
fermentation.'  It  is  impossible  that  the  must  could 
ever  have  been  put  into  skins  to  undergo  the  whole 
(H'ocess  of  fermentation,  as  is  usually  stated,  the  action 
of  the  gas  given  off  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process 
bdng  much  too  violent  for  any  skins  to  withstand. 
Whore  a  large  quantity  of  grapes  had  to  be  trodden,  it 
was  necessary  to  relieve  the  winevat  by  Iransfening  the 
must  immediately  to  earthenware  jais,  of  which  the  Jews 
possessed  a  large  variety  (see  Krengd,  Das  Hau^erdt  in 
der  Miinah,  pp.  Afiff.\  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
is  the  n'Sn,  hdHtk,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  deUum, 
a  large  full-bellied  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  of  the  type 
represented  under  Pottehy,  Fig.  3,  No.  i,  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  smaller  iy,  iad  (jcdSot)  and  the 
larger  ab't-  pff^  (irltfoi).  The  jars,  which  fiad  previously 
been  lined  with  pitch,  were  placed  beneath  the  spout  of 
the  vat  if  it  had  one  (see  the  Tell  el-^esy  vat  above 
described),  or  were  filled — bat  not  to  the  farim  {MlnOh. 
86)— bymeansoflheflwffof  7lHUhl0r)ordiiq>er, 
a  bowl-shaped  vessel  like  those  used  in  Egypt  for  the 
same  purpose  (iUus.  WQkinscm,  op.  cit.  1 3S7  ;  cp  Pot- 
tery, Fig.  a.  No.  6).  Schick's  diagram  above  shows 
at  r  a  special  cavity  in  which  the  jar  was  placed  to  be 
filled  The  jars  were  then  set  aside  '  for  the  contents  to 
ferment.  The  active  fermentation  of  the  Roman  wines 
lasted  about  nine  days,  according  to  Pliny,  whilst  the 

1  Here,  ami  elsewlten  in  the  Mishna,  however,  juO^  Kuy  be 
used  inHead  of  the  now  obaolete  tirtS  to  denote  the  unfermented 
must,  in  which  case  the  apbmism  throws  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  Jewish  appreciation  of  ORTennented  wine  I 

>  Fnm  AUddk  Ztrdh  4 10  we  learn  that  the  Jais  wen  left 
open  i  MS  ms  iA  Sttack's  glossary  to  thk  liactate. 
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modern  red  wine  of  Syria  is  said  to  cam[4ete  in  first 
fermentation  in  from  four  to  scrcn  days,  and  to  bttonie 
drinkaUe  after  the  lapse  of  fr«a  two  to  iaai  nmOa 
{ZDPVW 171 ;  see  bdow,  S  n). 

The  scum  which  was  thrown  up  during  the  pnxess 
of  fermentation  was  removed  frtxa  time  to  tinw,  the 
technical  term  for  irtucb  was  ,-ia 
(J/<i'j;«r.l7  4ietc.).  Thelaterje^ 
legislation  decreed  that  the  new  vine 
was  not  admissible  for  the  drink  offering  nndl  it 
had  stood  for  at  least  forty  days  in  the  fermoHiiig-jui 
('Edify.Qx:  Bd».  3aiA.97a;  Tafg.  Jena.  i[Ftai^ 
Jonathan]  on  Nu.  887,  where  after  rendering  JSfatr  bf 
'  old  wine '  it  adds  :  '  if  old  wine  cannot  be  bad,  fct 
wine  forty  days  old  be  poured  out  be&ae  the  Lord'). 
On  the  expiry  of  this  period,  then,  the  wine  was 
asnuned  to  have  sufiiciently  settled  to  allow  of  its  being 
racked  off  into  smaller  jars  (if,  jiS.  fbrill 
which  see  Krengel,  op.  cit. )  corresponding  to  (he  Roman 
amphone,  and  into  wine-skins  (mb)'  The  dins  wcr 
pr^erred  to  the  jars  where  the  questiOD  of  tmspoti 
was  concerned  (Joah.04  iS.la4  JndtttalOs  mL\  In 
order  to  purify  the  new  wine  from  the  lees  (d*;^  <r 
deport  of  husks,  stalks,  etc.,  that  bad  settled  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  fermenting  jars,  it  was  poured  throu^  a 
strainer  (j^  ^  '"Jf^  ^3  often),  which  m^s 
be  of  m^,  as  in  th  passage  cited  (see  Beckir's 
tiallus.  Eng.  ed.  490,  for  illust  of  a  fine  metal  t^mm 
vinarium),  or  of  earthenware  {AV/.S8),  or  more  fit- 
quently  a  plain  linen  cloth  (tiio,  ShaM.  203=n>tiM^), 
the  Roman  sacau  vimarius.  To  strain  wioe  mi 
termed  ^1  (I5.2&6  '  wines  on  the  lees  well  strained  ) 
and  fio  (Mishna,  passim),  in  NT  iivXl^u  (Ml  SSa*  abn 
S  of  Am.  66  tA*-  Saikurikinv  o&or,  which  suiD  ibe 
parallelism  better  than  the  MT}.>  A  strikiqg  figm 
employed  hf  Jeremnh  to  denote  tbe  even  tenor  ef 
MoatHte  history  informs  us  that  it  was  the  cnstomio 
'  fine '  the  new  wine  by  pouring  it  at  intervals  from  one 
jar  to  anothar.  '  Moab  has  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  and  has  setUed  on  his  lees  [cp  the  simOar  figne 
Zeph.  1 13]  and  has  not  been  emptied  (jnin  il^)  6010 
vessel  to  vessd,  neither  has  he  gone  into  captitm: 
therefore  his  taste  remains  in  him,  and  his  scent  (the 
modern  "  bouquet "]  is  not  changed.  Therefore  bAoU 
the  days  come,  says  Yahw6,  when  I  wiD  aeod 
tilters  [D*H3t,  from  nMx,  to  tilt  over  a  vessel  in  order  ib 
pour  out  its  contents ;  see  RV^]  and  they  shall  di 
him,  and  they  shall  empty  his  vessels  and  break  his  jus' 
(Jer.  48 11/ ).  Care  had  to  be  talcen,  on  the  other  baod. 
lest  this  fr^uent  '  tilting '  should  set  up  acetous  la- 
mcntation  and  turn  wine  into  vinegar.  The  [reqneni 
^  (  ...rdoences  to  this  danger  in  tbe  Miihaa 

whLr^  ■'»°*  ****        J"****  ^ 
calculated  to  keep  for  a  long  period 

Indeed  wine  was  already  '  old '  when  a  year  tnd  pawd 
from  the  time  when  it  had  left  the  winepress.  'W 
wine'  (^ ;  cp  the  similar  use  of  rviXxuin  absdiitiy  >» 
Lk.  639)  we  read  In  the  Mishna  (Af#.  Ai/i.63)  'is  wine 
of  the  previous  year ' — i.e. ,  of  the  vintage  last  but  m 
— '  very  old  wine  (jw-o)  is  wine  that  is  three  years  cAd,' 
i.e. ,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  of  the  vintage  last 
but  two,  in  other  words  from  two  to  three  yean  old. 
'  New  wine,'  accordingly,  would  apply  only  to  wine  of 
the  immediately  preceding  vintage.  ProbabJy  tbe 
ordinary  custom  is  reflected  In  the  statement  in  the 
book  of  Jubilees  (7 1/ )  that  Noah  prepared  tbe  wine  of 
his  vineyard  in  the  seventh  month,  and  kepi  it  in  a  jar 
until  he  offered  it  on  the  following  new  year's  day; 
that  is  to  say  wine  which  had  begun  to  ferment,  sar,  on 
the  first  of  October  was  considered  ready  tor  use  about 
the  middle  of  tbe  foUowing  March. 

1  IpiatiM  bfcnd  of  tlw  metaphor  faanslMMMCfflwn't! 
■ea^rfJgww.,  aahitation,  'illmHhnti»Jiuvhmd^*^ 
■taiB';«tf>luS«f.3. 
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When  the  wine  had  been  sufficiently  refined  and 
clarified,   the  mouili  or  the  amphora,  «4iicb  had 

Mt.  BtWM*.  V"'™'"^^  '"^^  pitch, 

^^^^  was  closed  with  a  IM  (»a),  probably  in 
the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone  {Kreitgel,  of.  cit.  50,  illiutr. 
af.  Wilkinson,  cp.  cit.  IjS?),  or,  if  the  jar  had  a 
narrow  neck,  it  was  corked  (1^)  with  a  stopper  (n(«ip : 
Miahna  oft.).  Both  lids  and  stoppers  were  carefully 
luted  with  grosum  or  clay,  pilch,  wax,  etc.  (see  the  list 
in  A^el.  lOa).*  Wineskins  were  fastened  with  a  knotted 
cord  {SAai6.  16 a;  op  itrxbt  StitnAwai,  Job  S29  S). 
The  jars  were  now  ready  to  be  stored  in  the  wine-cdkrs 
()«nrth»it,  iCh.27a7,  Vg.  eetlm  vinarug,  by  which 
Jerome  also  renders  the  J'M  n'j  trf  Cant  24  [AV 
'banqueting  house']).  Wine  shops  (nun.  Bdh.  Aftf. 
4ii,  'At.  Zdr,  54)  were  common  in  Jerusalem  in  NT 
times.  Those  of  Arabia — often  kept  by  Jews,  whence 
the  name  hdnut — ^frequently  had  displayed  a  sign  or 
'bush,'  with  which  some  commentators  have  identified 
the  obscure  '  banner '  of  the  ■  house  of  wine '  in  the 
passage  of  Canticles  just  cited  {cp  Ensigns,  §  i »). 

Th«  procsM  of  mne-mokins  m  above  described  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  of  the  Miihna  may  be  illustnted  by  two  brief 

accounts  of  the  modem  process  in  Eastern 
21.  Hodani  landv    Writing  in  1894  Henderson  in  his 
pXX)06M.     Hittvry  tf  Amcient  tmd  MmUtm  Whut  thus 

descriMs  the  method  adopted  in  Persia  (964) : 
'When  the  grape*  are  gathered,  they  arc  brought  to  the  cellar, 
and  introduced  into  a  vat  or  cutem,  fanned  of  masonry,  ana 
lined  with  plaster,  about  B  ft  in  length  and  breadth,  and  4  in 
depth,  where  they  are  trodden,  and  the  juice  which  flows  from 
them  is  coUecteti  in  a  trough  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is 
immediately  removed  into  large  earthen  Jars,  lo  undergo  the 
requisite  fermentation.  .  .  .  When  the  fermentation  has  &irl^ 
commenced,  the  nurk  is  stirred  by  one  of  the  workmen  with  his 
arms  bare ;  and  thit  operation  is  repeated  for  eighteen  w  twenty 
successive  days.  The  wine  is  then  strained,  throogb  coane 
sieves,  into  clean  vessels,  which  are  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
covered  with  light  matting.  In  these  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  thirtv  or  forty  days,  and  when  the  secondary  fermentation 
is  thon^nt  to  be  completed,  it  is  radced  into  smaller  Jars  or 
bottles  in  which  it  can  be  conveniently  tranuorted.  The 
following  extract  applies  to  the  prcMnt  day.  'in  Damascus 
the  Chnstian*  use  pnncipally  red  grapes  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  After  the  grapes  have  been  trodden,  the  must  is  trans. 
finred  with  the  husks  to  large  earthenware  jars,  the  mouths  of 
which  are  closed  with  pieces  of  linen.  Fourteen  daya  after- 
wards when  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  wine  is  poured 
into  smaller  jai^  stirred  daily  bx  two  months  with  a  rod  to 
prevent  acetous  fermentation  and  then  strained  through  a  thick 
linen  cloth.  The  wine  is  now  drinkable.  It  is  preserved  in 
Jan  which  are  stoppered  and  sent  to  the  cellar '(Xnderlind  in 

ZDpywxfx  [iSbSdT 

In  vrtiat  has  been  said  hitherto  Of  the  Jewish  methods 
of  manufacture,  the  ordinary  quality  of  wine  has  been 

•9.  'Ballad  *^l"''''*'y  i*^^  s*™ 

.  .  (g  15)  that  it  was  usual  to  expose  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  vintage,  to  the  stin 
before  pressing  in  order  to  increase  the  sweetness  and 
strength  of  the  wine ;  but  with  this  exoepticm  the  mode 
of  manitfacture  was  as  above  described.  Another 
procedure  which  aims  at  improving  a  must  that  is  poor 
in  sugar  is  still  in  vogue  in  Syria  and  elsewhere.'  The 
must  is  boiled  in  a  caldron  for  a  short  time,  until  it  is 
reduced  fotu"  or  five  per  cent  in  volume  (see  the  direc- 
tions from  the  geoponic  collection  Henderson,  op. 
tit.  41),  after  which  the  liqoor  is  set  aside  to  cool  and 
in  due  dme  to  ferment.  This  is  apparently  the  •  boiled 
wim'  )«,  Ttrum.  26;  Mimd^  8s)  which  the 

context  shows  to  have  been  Inferior  to  irine  made  and 
mattued  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  best  quality  of 
must.  The  authorities,  however,  diflered  in  their 
attitude  to  '  boiled  wine.'  '  it  is  not  permissible  to  boil 
the  must  (|>>)  of  the  heave  offering,  because  its  bulk  is 
thus  diminished.  But  Rabbi  YfihQda  allows  it,  because 
it  is  thereby  improved'  {T/rHmSik  11 1).    The  process 

1  There  is  a  decided  flavour  of  modernity  about  the  precau- 
tions against  'broaching  the  admiral'  or  tampering  with  the 
wine-jars  fit  troMn'tti,  as  detailed  in  'Aitddk  Z4rak  5  ■3/. 

S  'In  some  parU,  t^g.  Portugal,  muat  which  is  too  wucry  is 
concentiated  ow  evaporation  la  a  caldron;'  Thudkam,  A 
TrealiM  m  H<7iMf,  90  (189^;  cp  WOHin,  7%t  rfikt 
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now  described  must  not  be  confused  with  the  much 
more  elaborate  process  of  the  manufacture  of  grape- 
syrup,  full  details  of  which  have  been  given  tmdo- 
HoNEY,  g  I  (3)  (cp  also  Pankag). 

The  '  doctcning '  of  wines,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  since  we  read  of  the  lees  of 
nanftiMd  *  more  generous  wine  being  added  to  a 
w*ML^  ^  inferior  quality  to  increase  iu 
strength  (aee^.  J//;  4 11,  whore  also  is 
mentioned  the  familiar  expedient  of  comUning  a  strong, 
harsh  wine  with  one  of  a  milder  quality). 

The  method  of  hastening  the  maturing  of  wines  by 
fumigation  (Henderson,  of.  cit.  54^,  Wilson,  ofi.  cU. 
96^,  Smith's  IHct.  ef  Gr.  and  Rom.  An/.^,  2967^) 
was  also  practised;  but  such  '  smoked  wine '  (]^^|», 
A/AtOA.  85)  was,  like  the  ■  boiled  wine,'  admitted  with 
a  grudge  as  the  material  of  the  drink  offering  {Af/MOA. 
/.<*.).  The  poet's  comparison  of  himself  to  *a  bottle 
in  the  imoke  *  (Ps.  lldSs)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  fumigation  of  the  wine-skin  (so  RV^-) ;  but  the 
terms  are  not  sufficiently  precise  for  this  special  applica- 
tion, and  the  reference  is  more  probably  to  any  skin- 
bottle  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  the  hearth. 

Of  the  wines  most  esteemed  in  OT  times,  only  two 
ore  known  to  us  by  name,  viz. ,  the  wine  of  Lebanon 
M.  Varionn  t^""-  Nowack,  who  sui- 

'b»*tidii_*  *°  error  in  the  text  [see  further 

Cri/.  Bib.,  and  cp  Lebanon,  %  8])  and 
the  wine  of  Helbon  (Ezek.  27  li),  a  locality  about  three 
hours  distant  from  Damascus,  to  the  NW.  Its  wine 
was  greatly  prised  by  the  Assyrians  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  ciuieiform  literature  {with  nine  other 
varieties  in  the  list  R  449-13,  Del  Ass.  HWB,  s.v. 
'IcorAnu').  The  Penian  kings  ore  said  by  Strabo 
(I6735)  to  have  dnmk  only  wine  fi-om  Helbon,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  held  in  reput&  In  the 
Mishna  treatise  Mtn&^th  (8s)  five  obscure  localities 
are  mentioned  by  name  as  supplying  the  wine  most 
esteemed  in  the  Temple  service  (see  for  discussion  of 
these  Neubauer,  GAigr.  du  Talmud,  84/)- 

In  discussing  the  agnificatiott  of  the  term  Ukir 
{§  S),  we  found  that  both  etymtdogy  and  hittoiy 

U  Doto-wiiuw  PO'"***  ^  originally  a 

•  comprehensive  term  for  intoxicating 

beverages  of  oU  sorts,  including  wine,  but  that,  with 
the  popularisation  at  an  early  period  of  the  word  ydyin 
as  the  exclusive  designation  for  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  the  two  terms  came  to  be  regarded  as  mutu- 
ally exdiuivb  It  was  further  pointed  out  tlut  of  all 
the  intoxicating  liquors,  other  than  wine,  likdy  to  be 
known  to  the  early  Hetmws  as  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family,  date-witie  was  historically  the  oldest  It  is  not 
till  the  Talmudic  period,  however,  that  we  meet  with 
its  Hebrew  tiame,  dhdh  J'>  '  wine  of  dates '  or  '  date- 
wine.'  This  beverage  is  said  Herodotus  (1194)  to 
have  been  the  [^ncipal  article  of  Assyrian  commerce 
and  is  mentioned  times  without  number  in  the  cuneiform 
contract-taUets  (Del.  Ass.  HWB,  s.v.  'iikant').  The 
greater  part  of  the  wine  of  Arabia  Felix  in  Strabo's 
time  was  made  from  the  palm  (495  ;  see,  further,  LOw, 
Aram.  Pfianxennamen,  for  the  Arabic  iakr\  The 
dates  were  first  steeped  in  water — a  modius,  or  pedc, 
of  ripe  dates  to  three  congii  (about  17  pints)  of  water  is 
Pliny's  recipe  \,HN  I419) — then  subinitted  to  the  press, 
after  wliit^  the  Juice  was  allowed  to  ferment  The 
wine  whkA  Hiny  mentions  as  bdng  made  <  from  the 
pods  of  the  Syrian  carob '  (see  Husks,  Fruit,  g  14} 
was  no  doubt  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Repeatedly  in  the  later  Jewish  literature  reference  is 
made  to  a  species  of  cider  known  as  tappQ&h-wine 

26.  Api»i*-wii»,       r:-  11-; 

imimrimiintir-        )-    '°  the  uncertainty  that  attadies 
^^rtnt.        to  the  identification  of  the  ta/fiO^ 
(see  Apple,  and  q)  Fkuit,  |  sa)  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  we  have  to  do  with  true  cider- 
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or  ^pple-wine,  or  with  the  eydciuum  or  cydmiUs  of  the 
Hflw"'  writen,  which  was  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
qiunce.  In  any  case  the  beverage  was  intoxicating  and 
therefore  taboo  to  those  who  took  a  vow  of  abstinence 
from  wine  (see  Nidir.  69).  From  the  kindred  pome- 
granate was  prepared  the  CHily  fermented  liquor  other 
dutn  wine  mentioned  tqr  name  in  dw  OT  {unlev  we  are 
prqsared  to  render  JKtdr  bgr  palm-wine) — vie. ,  the  'AHt 
rimmSmim,  0*^^11       (bo  rrad  CaaL  8a.  AV  'juice,' 

RV  '  sweet  wine  of  [pomegranates]).'  This  beverage 
is  described  \ff  Ptiny  as  ■  viniun  e  punids  quod  rhotien 
vocant'  (^^14 16).  and  is  the  /ofn}f  olfot  of  Dios- 
cwidea  (634).  Both  these  wines  were  prepared,  like 
the  Ec^sh  cider,  we  may  assume,  by  crushing  the 
fruit,  probably  in  the  oil>miU,  as  described  in  detail 
under  Oil,  |  3.  and  allowing  the  juice  to  fennenL 

It  is  not  surpridng  to  find,  in  the  later  literature. 
Te&rence  also  to  various  novd  beverages  either  imported 

Vt  FjhwIju  abroad,  or  made  at  home  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  imported  article.  Thus  in 
HTwagM.  jjj^  minute  directions  for  the  removal  of 
every  trace  of  leaven  in  the  Mishna  treatise  on  the 
passovers  {Pts&fffm%\),  four  foreign  liquors  are  pro- 
scribed on  the  implied  grtmnd  that  fermented  grain  in 
some  form  or  other  entered  into  their  composition. 
These  are :  '  Babylonian  kuttah.  Median  Hk&r, 
Edomite  {i.t.,  Roman)  vinegar,  and  Egyptian  beer' 
(enn*t.  jWot).  The  kutieU}  is  said  to  have  had  sour 
milk  for  its  ba^  The  Median  differed  from  the 
Palestinian  UkAr,  in  not  being  pure  fermented  fruit- 
juice,  but  having  an  admixture  of  nrnlt  The  Roman 
vinegar  was  also  suspected  of  containing  a  similar 
mixture.  The  last  of  the  four  is  the  beer  for  which 
Egypt  had  long  been  famed.  Herodotus  {277)  is  the 
fint  Greek  writer  to  refer  to  the  Egyptians'  fondness 
ioT  '  wine  made  from  barley,'  whilst  Diodorus  styles  it 
^9<n,  declaring  that  its  bouquet  was  little  inferiOT  to 
that  of  wine  (I34).  This  preparatiixi.  of  whidi  the 
native  name  was  lu^,  is  sud  to  be  as  <dd  as  the  fourth 
dynasty  (Birch,  ap.  Willc  op.  cit.  I396)  and  to  have 
been  at  all  times  the  &vourite  beverage  of  the  common 
pec^le.  It  was  made  from  barley,  and  flavoured  by 
an  infusion  of  various  plants  (for  ^rther  details  see  the 
references,  especially  to  modem  investirations,  in  the 
Ust  of  authorities  dtedlqrSchttrer,  C/rn,  257,  and  for 
the  bUxa  of  modem  E^pt,  see  J.  Death,  Tkt  Bar  of 
tk€  BiiU,  1887).  The  Alexandrian  translators  found 
a  reference  to  the  manufocture  of  beer  in  ^ypt  in 
the  already  corrupt  text  of  ts.  19to^  (ol  s-MoCrret 
fCffo^ ;  see  Wkavisg,  §  5). 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  Hebrews 
under  the  monarchy  drank  their  wine  neat  or,  as  was 

„  «nUiwnt»  t>"toinary  among  the  peoples  of 

as.  wuD  mv.  (jauical  antiquity,  diluted  with 
water  (see  Mbals,  %  la).  From  the  quaint  expression 
used  by  Isaiah  to  symbolise  the  degeneracy  of  his  con- 
temporaries (laa,  'thy  silver  has  become  dross,  thy 
wine  mixed  with  water"  [Swa,  lit.  'circumcised']),  it 
has  been  inferred  that  in  the  eighth  century,  at  least, 
the  addition  of  water  was  not  the  usual  tmctice.  That 
this  is  the  significanoe  of  tiie  unique  phrase  'drcum- 
dsed' — the  accompanying  iammayim  in  the  original 
is  probably  a  gloss — is  pt^ved  hy  many  analogies  both 
in  the  Semitic  and  in  the  oon-Semitic  langu^ies,  of 
which  Pliny's  eastrare  vinum  is  the  most  familiar'  (see 
Marti's  list  of  parallels  in  A'HC,  in  loc.).  In  this  con- 
nection it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  wines 
were  not,  like  the  modem,  'doctored'  or  'rectified'  by 
the  addition  of  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  wines  of 
I^lestine.  in  particular,  may  be  assumed  on  the  whole 
not  to  have  exceeded  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  claret. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  Hellenic  influence  that  it 

1  [Or  we  may  lead  Smc  which  In  HH  muxu  die  dmrk  tiubid 
IkpMT  pressed  out  from  gnpes.  So  Bsith,  NsUdce,  Cheyne 
(?&07V' Isaiah,'  Heb.,  itiXl 
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is  in  the  late  post-exilic  period  that  we  first  loeei  viib 

a  clear  reference  to  the  dilating  of  wine  with  vaitr. 
Thus  the  author  of  a  Mace  remarks  that '  it  is  bnrt&l 
to  drink  wine  or  water  alone'  whilst  'wine  mis^ 
with  water  (otvof  Mart  avwKtpoff&tlj)  is  pieasut'  (15»: 
cp  S  rendering  ot  Bd,  33).  In  NT  times  it  he 
taken  that  the  Greek  custom  bad  became  firmly 
established,  since  the  diluting  of  wine  is  assnmed  to  he 
the  usual  custom  in  the  Mishna  {BirOiA.  7  si*:  'AM 

Zdr.  65,  and  oh.).  Wine  thus  diluted  was  teraKd 
IHVf  p^;  undiluted  or  'neat'  wine.  71  (lit  'Eiigi 
wine').  In  Niddi  2?  vtaxAg  wine  is  defined  as  eoa> 
sisting  of  '  two  ports  of  water  and  one  part  of  the  viae 
of  Sharon.'  In  the  GCmirA  and  in  the  MidiaA,  \m- 
ever,  Sharcm  wine  is  said  to  have  been  weaks  than  He 
ordinary  sorts,  which  were  usually  mixed  in  the  pn- 
portion  of  three  parts  of  water  to  one  (rf  wine  (tee  ^ 
the  commentaries  cm  Skabi.  81).  These  are  tbe  pn> 
portions  recommended  by  Hesiod  for  peasants  in  the 
dog-days  (  Works  and  Days.  596).*  A  refioement  of 
this  custom  consisted  in  mixing  the  wine  with  am 
(N^.  li),  a  practice  which  some  haTe  fetmdrefaral 
to  in  Pr.  25i3  (see  Toy  in  Uc.  with  icK  Ihaej.  Itii 
fiiriher  attested  that  it  was  a  common  custom  to  mii 
wine  with  hot  water,  so  perhaps  always  at  the  IteKnr 
sufqier  (see  PtsAh.  1 13,  where  the  hot-water  a|ipanta 
[c^jT?]  is  specially  named).  Even  the  mnst  in  the  mn 
diiink  mixed  with  water,  either  cold  ([ita)  or  hot  [|vri. 
Mdiser.  I4).  The  Arabs  also,  in  the  poiod  bcbe 
Mohammed,  mixed  their  wine  with  cold  water  (half  ud 
half)  CM*  with  hot  (Jacob,  AUarah.  Beduimatl^,  m\. 

A  study  of  the  OT  passages  in  which  nfaenoe  is 
made,  either  explidtly  or  fay  impfication,  to  the  'nii- 

M  mthanlMa.  "  'milling'  of  me  ihon 
that  the  mixii^  in  questioi  ms  aot 
with  water  but  with  various  aromatic  herbs  and  qsca 
tor  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  flavour  and  iimaaiE| 
the  strei^th  of  the  wine.  Thus  the  '  men  of  m^' 
denounced  by  Isaiah  (Saa)  did  not,  we  may  be  Hse, 
dilute  their  strong  diink  with  water,  hot  it 
with  approfsiate  spices.  Indeed,  we  have  sees  une 
ground  for  supposing  that  Sidr  itself  may  hm  bets 
sometimes  used  to  denote  wine  when  treated  in  ibisro 
(see  §  8,  and  especially  the  definition  of  Snidai  ihoc 
quoted).  This  'spiced  wine'  is  plainly  specified  I7  the 
name  npyi  ]"__  of  Cant  8  a  and  by  the  otfaD  ^  of  Biii 
Batkrd  63  (cp  the  special  term  prrmt  tlM.  to  '9xe' 
the  wine,  Mddsir.  Sh.  2i).  Maspcro  thns  dcsoibs 
the  Assyrian  practice :  '  The  wines,  even  the  DMt 
delicate,  are  not  drunk  in  their  natural  stale;  th^are 
mixed  with  aromatics  and  vaiioiis  drags,  idodi  pw 
them  a  delickms  flavoor  and  add  tenfold  to  dier 
strength.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  haC, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  revellers.  An  eunuch  standoig 
before  a  table  pounds  in  a  stone  mortar  the  inloscating 
substances,  which  he  moistens  from  time  10  time  with 
some  essence.  His  comrades  have  poured  the  vxnan 
of  the  amphoras  into  hnmense  bowb  of  di«ed  sihs 
[cp  Pr.  9  b,  9  Mpnttt  tit  Kpar^pa  rir  whki 
reach  to  thdr  chests.  As  soMi  as  the  perftnwd  pase 
is  ready  they  put  some  of  it  into  each  bowl  and  care- 
fully dissolve  it.  The  cupbearers  bring  the  caps,  dtiv 
out  the  wine,  and  serve  the  guesti '  {A*tiat  E0ft 
and  Asryria,  370  f.,  with  tllustrs.).  This  da»  of 
beveragei  is  ststed  eromUUts  by  Pliny,  wbo  enannks 
the  Tarious  aromatics  used  in  thdr  compoBtkm— 
myrrh,  cassia,  calamus,  etc  {HN  Ut^V 
authority  has  much  to  say  ctf  the  fbodoes  of  the 
Romans  for  the  special  bevenge  known  as  w^rrrksu 
or  myrrh-wine  {HN  14 15;  cp  Snuth,  Difl.^. 
'Vinum,'  2967a),  the  o&ot  iafixpiafiiwM  o(  }Xk.\in 
(AV  'wine  mingled  with  myrrh' — see  Ckoss,  S  5- 


1  For  other  proportinoa  rccoanoended  by  wim  iXumri 


writen 
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and  cp  II  Mt.2734).  and  the  firt^Vf  of  later  Je¥fish 

literature  [SJkfr  Raiba  4i4)- 

Here  also  may  be  classed  another  popular  beverage 
oi  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  in  Palestine,  the  foreign 

mm.  WMb  luM.  "  t*'ray«*  ^7 

m,  wno  uuuBJ*  |'VeAm^  (variously  pointed = 
ofr^Xt,  Ef.  /gnat,  ad  Trail.  0«),  the  favoorite  mulsum 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  naine  also  indicates,  we  have 
here  a  mixture  of  wine  and  bwieyirfrtfiK.  lli),  inthe 
propffliion  of  '  fbtir  by  measure  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,"  to  which  pepper  was  added  as  flavouring  {'Ab. 
Zar.  30fl). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  plain  and  literal 
references  in  the  Kbie  to  wine  «m1  stmig  drink  are 

„      .    ,  exceeded  in  number  by  the  iUustra- 

SLM«t*pluin.  ^  gpjj^  borrowed  ftom 

their  preparaticHi  and  use.  Only  a  few  typical  cases 
can  be  here  adduced.  Passing  by  the  &roiUar  designa- 
tion of  Israel  as  a  vine  and  as  the  vineyard  of  Yahw^, 
we  have  in  the  treading  of  the  winepress  a  frequent  and 
exivesaive  figure  of  the  divine  judgments  {Is.  6Sa/. 
Jod  8[4}i3  Lam.lis  Rev.Ijig/)-  The  action  of  the 
most  under  fermentation  suggests  to  a  Hebrew  poet 
a  novel  metaphor  to  express  agony  of  soul  occasioned 
\sf  the  calamities  of  his  country  (I^m.  1  *o  2ii).  The 
folly  of  attempting  to  force  the  '  new  wine '  of  the  gospel 
into  the  'old  wine-skins'  (Mt.9i7and  [js).  the  worn- 
out  forms  and  formulas  of  Judaism,  is  iHustnUed  by  the 
familiar  figure  discussed  above  (g  17).  We  have  also 
seen  bow  the  treMment  of  the  wine  while  maturing  in 
the  wine-jars  supplied  Jeremiah  with  an  image  for  the 
easy-going  Moab,  who  had  not  been  'emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel'  (48ii/),  but  had  settled  contentedly 
'  on  his  lees,'  like  the  callous  insouciant  contemporaries 
of  Zephaniah  (1  la).  By  the  superiority  of  old  wine  to 
new  (cp  Lk.  £39)  beo  Sira  illustrates  his  prefoence  for 
an  old  wmI  tried  friend  over  one  whose  friendship  lias 
still  to  mature  (raXweOl^ ;  Eeclns.  fits  [tf  10]). 
Perhaps  the  boldest  metaphor  is  that  in  which  the  in- 
toxicating properties  <^  wine,  as  contained  in  Yahwi's 
■  cup  of  reeling,'  is  employed  by  prophet  and  poet  (Is. 
61«7^  Jer.26i5^  E»:k.2333  Hab.2i6  Pss.SOs  768} 
as  '  a  frequent  symbol  for  confusion,  bewilderment,  and 
^Ustress.  .  .  .  Drunkenness  may  typify  sfHrituai  blind- 
ness or  perplexity  (Is.  19t4  Jer.  239).  It  also  supplies 
the  figure  for  sailors  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea,  who 
reel  about  the  deck  in  bewildered  witlessness  (Ps. 
107  07);  and  finally  it  is  comUned  with  the  Image  of 
the  wind-tossed  booth  to  iUustmte  the  convulsions  of 
the  earth  upon  the  Judgment-day '  (Is. 

Tins  symbolism  may  be  said  to  reach  its  highest  pcont 
in  the  institution  of  the  BochaiisL 

Wtb  regard  to  the  attitude  of  OT  and  NT  to  the 
general  question  of  the  use  of  fermented  beverages,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  tlrsf  in  the  OT 


SI.  Mm* 
about 
drinkt. 


sometimes  denotes  the  unfermented  must, 
there  is  no  trace  in  Hebrew  literature,  from 


the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the 
Mishna,  of  any  method  of  preserving  it  in  the  on- 
fermented  state.  Indeed  it  has  been  maintained  that 
'with  the  total  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions 
characteristic  of  Orientals,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  do  so'  (Prof.  Macalister  in  Hastings'  DB  2343,  in 
this  agreeing  with  many  modem  authorities).  Tlvough- 
out  the  OT  the  use  of  wine  as  a  daily  beverage  (see 
MSALS,  8  api>ears  as  an  all  but  universal  custom 
(for  the  exc^itkms  see  Naziritb,  and  Rechabite  ;* 
priests  also,  while  on  duty,  had  to  abstain  frtHn  wine 

1  Tbtt  name,  however,  may  have  supplanted  an  earlier  native 
designation,  since  honieo  wtne  wax  known  to  the  Assyrians  rrom 
anearIypenod,sce  Del  Att.HWB,  t.iro.  'dalpu'  and  'duUupn.' 

3  Quoted  from  a  most  sufiKestive  paper,  entitled  '  A  Tentative 
Catalogue  of  Biblical  Metjqthors '  by  CUnde  Ok  Monlefim  in 
JQR  8669; 

*  SchOrer  ifiJV^,  S  S6Q>  combats  the  geBoally  nodvad  view 
that  the  Eoencs  alw  were  abMatnen. 
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and  strong  drink:  Lev. lOg;  cp  E>dE.44ai).i  Even 
its  use  to  the  extent  of  exhilaration  is  imt^tly  approved 
(Gen.4S34  Judg.9i3  Ps.l04is  Pr.Sl?),  ii4ulst  the 
value  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  in  sickness  and  distress 
is  explicitly  recognised  (Pr.  816 ;  cp  i  Tim.  Sas).  The 
views  of  the  biUksl  writers  on  this  subject,  in  short, 
may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jesus  ben 
Sira  (about  180  B.C.):  'Wine  drunk  in  measure  and 
to  satisfy  is  joy  <rf  heart  and  gladness  of  soul '  (Ecclus. 
81  at  RV;  cp  V.  wt,  and  for  the  oomcne  m.  99/.),  or 
in  those  erf  a  somewhat  later,  or  it  may  be  contemporary, 
Jewish  writer,  the  Fseudo  -  Aiisteas :  -rkipf  4w  raai 
fixTftiinjt  nxX6r  (in  all  things  [according  to  the  context : 
eating,  drinking,  and  [Measures]  moderation  is  good ; 
ed.  Wendland,  333).  Whilst  this  is  so,  the  opposition 
of  Inblical  writers  to  immoderate  indulgence  in  wine 
and  strong  drink  is  too  ezididt  and  too  well  known  to 
require  further  elaboration  here.'  The  proUems  raised 
by  die  very  diSaent  cmditions  of  the  modem  vrarid 
were  of  coarse  imdreunt  of  I9  the  UUiGal  writers. 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

WIiraOWINO(rnt:  Ruth  Sals.  S0a4)-  SeeAosl- 
CULTVSB,  S  9* 

WISDOH  UTEBATUBS 

Definition  (I  iX  Ethicadg/). 

Early  philMOphy  tt  a  X).  World.questioRS  (H  ll-isX 

The  Sagea  »  4).  Decline  »  14). 

Their  teaching  (H  5-8).  Bibliography  (|  15). 

'Wisdom  Literature'  is  the  usual  designation  of  those 
old-Hebrew  writings  which  deal,  not  with  the  Israelitish 

DflflnitlaB.  ""^  universal 

1.  iwnmaon.  ^^^^  ^^j^  religious  princi[de3  of  all 

human  life.  It  is  thus  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Prophetical  Literature  [f.v.]  (whose central  theme 
is  the  obligation  to  serve  Yahw^  alone  and  no  other 
god),  firom  the  Law  LrrsRATURE  [f.v.]  (which  b 
mainly  ooocemed  with  ritual),  and  from  the  Littirgical 
Utmtuie  [see  Psalms,  etc]  (which  is  the  expre^lon 
of  religious  emotion).  As  its  lower  limit  we  may  take 
the  banning  of  the  Christian  era — after  this  the 
Jewish  thought  occupies  itself  with  other  things ;  it  may 
be  conMdered  to  include  all  reflective  writings  before 
Philo,  who  forms  a  new  category.  Inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  disoover  what  is  permanent  and  universal  in 
life  (which  is  the  aim  of  philosophy)  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  pre-Philonic  Hebrew  irftiloso[diy.  The 
books  and  psalms  in  which  it  is  contained,  arranged  in 
what  is  taken  in  this  article  to  be  the  general  chrono- 
logical order,  are  :  Job,  certain  Psalms  (such  as  8  19  29 
87  49  73  90  92  103  104  107  138  147  148),  Proverbs. 
Ben-Sira  (Ecclesiastieus),  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  to  which  may  be  added  the  earilest  sayings 
of  the  heads  of  schools  (reported  in  Pir^  jiUlk).  For 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  on  the 
several  books. 

The  Israelites,  like  all  other  peoples,  must  have  re- 
flected more  or  less,  from  the  moment  when  they 
•  V  ^  T— 1  1.  attained  a  settled  drilisation,  on 

SSiSw^  general  questions  of  lift  The  lowest 
whrir^*  '"^^  reflection  appears  in 

popular  proverbs  and  &bles,  which 
express,  usually  in  a  one-sided  and  superficial  way,  the 
result  of  the  ordinary  common-sense  experience  and 
observation  ;  such  are  Jotham's  fable  (Judg.  98-15),  and 
the  proverbs  dted  in  i  S.  lOm  3  S.68  20i8  Jer.Slag 
(=Ezekl83).  Nathan's  apologue  (3  S.  12 1-4)  and  the 
allegories  in  Is.61  /  Eiek.16  17  23  are  of  a  higher 

1  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Eickiel  in  hix  ideal  aketdi 
the  restored  temple  wonhip  makes  no  provliion  for  the  u«e  ^ 
wine,  which  had  from  time  immemorial  a  recognised  ^lace  in 
the  ntual.   [On  the  daily  libatioa  of  wine  at  the  morning  and 
evening  aacnfice,  tee  SACMPtCB,  |  35,  and  cp  Ecclix.  SO  is/-i 

s  We  may  note  in  j^nicular  the  dcttter»«anonical  writers 
(tf.,  1  Esd.  8 4 Jf.,  and  the  fraqnent  denunciatioa  of  exotas  in 
EccKrauticus) :  aUo  Pbilo'i  treattae*  '  on  the  pUnting  of  Noah ' 
and  '  l>rankenness.'  In  the  latter  oocun  the  fioa  saying  (aacL 
Sa)  regarding  a«parer««l  war  i^po^*1I^W^ew^^ 
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Hterary  and  moral  character ;  but  they  are  moral  and 
i^gious  discourse*  {soA  as  roroi  the  st^ile  of  the 
pro[rfM!tic  txMks)  directed  against  paitiadw  caM  ofiio 
father  than  refleetioni  on  Ufc* 

In  the  PMtaieudi.  the  Propbeli.  and  the  Histoncal 
Books  there  it  frequent  mention  of  'wisdom'  {tv^:^ 
ttbmdA)  and  'wte  tnai'  (o-pjff.  J^didmtm).    In  all 
these  cases  the  oooneetion  shows  that  what  is  meant  by 
•wisdom'  »  wlher  the  skiU  of  the  magician  (Ex.?"}. 
or  of  the  artisan  (Ex.  28  3  *5  lo  «s  a  Ch.  26  (7]  la.  40»|. 
or  the  sagacity  of  the  man  of  affairs  (Gen.  41 33      I  '3 
s&lSjlit  la- 83).  or,  with  larger  scc^ie.  the  broad 
and  bi^minded  intelligence  of  him  «4m>  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  divine  law  of  right  (Dt.46  Is.U*}.    In  the 
passage  Is.  11 «  the  term  seems  to  approach  rery  near 
the  meaning  it  has  in  Job  and  Proverbs,  and  this  it 
might  well  do  if,  as  is  probable,  this  passage  is  later 
than  the  siirth  century  B.C. ;  but  here  also  the  context 
shows  that  the  wisdom  of  the  king  is  manifested  in  his 
equiuble  administration  of  aAurs.  mt  in  bii  feflectira 
on  Ufe.    '  WTise  men '  are  spoken  of  as  a  dass  by  tome 
(tf  the eariier  prophets  (Is. 29m  Jer.88/  9ii[ia]M[a3] 
ISil,  cp  E2^7«6) but  their  wisdom  lies  in  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  aflairs  of  the  state  and  of  life.  A 
fundamental  difference  between  them  and  the  sages  of 
Proverbs  appears  in  the  tact  that  the  propheu  are 
hostile  to  them  ;  they  were  probaUy  men  oi  experience 
and  practical  sagacity  whoae  views  of  puWic  poUcy  were 
oppcned  to  those  of  the  propheU,  and  in  this  r^ard  they 
bdong  in  the  same  category  with  the  •  false  propheU ' 
(see  Jer.811).    The  opposition  to  the  great  pro|4)ets 
came  from  various  sources — among  others,  it  would 
•eem.  from  men  who  rejected  the  prophet's  claim  of  a 
divine  revelation  (Jer.89).  and  interpreted  the  existing 
tf/-<Mintheirownway(Jer.8a).   These  may  have  been 
patriotk;,  oonieientioM.  and  able  men  in  spite  of  the 
denunciations  burled  at  them  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ; 
bat  thdr  wisdom  concerned  itself  not  with  universal 
human  Ufe,  but  with  the  political,  legal,  'and  moral 
questions  of  Israelitish  policy.    Solomon's  wisdom,  in 
the  only  example  of  it  given  in  OT  (i  K.  3i6-«8),  is 
administmUve ;  later  Jewish  l^end  (see  WUnscbe,  ofi. 
eif.)  represents  U  as  skill  in  giving  and  answering 
riddles.    Of  the  proverbs  and  songs  and  sayings  about 
plants  and  aninials  ascribed  to  him  in  i  K.  69-14 
(499-34),  nothing  has  survived.      His  reputation  for 
wisdom  resU,  no  doubt,  on  some  real  fiiet ;  he  was, 
very  likely,  a  man  of  sagacity,  and  may  have  been  the 
author  of  tome  shrewd  obsennUions  on  men  and  things ; 
afterwards  it  may  have  become  the  cust<OTi  to  ascribe  to 
him  all  anonymous  SMigs  and  ^mphtltegms,  summed 
Dp  by  the  editor  of  Kings  in  large  round  numbers.  In 
a  later  age,  when  his  fame  was  established,  his  name 
was  assumed  in  certain  books  (Ps.  72  Pt.  Cant  Eccl. 
W.  Sol. .  Pss.  of  Sol. }  in  accordance  with  a  recognised 
hterary  iMbit  of  the  times. 

Outskle  of  Israd  die  centres  of  wisdom  mentioned  in 
OT  are  Egypt,  Edom  or  the  East,  Babjrloa,  andpohaps 
Tyre  (i  K.  6 10/  [43»/]  Ob.  a  Jer.  41  49?  U  44 »s  Esek. 
283).  Egy|rt,  from  a  remote  time,  had  its  moralising 
sages,*  Babylon  was  the  home  of  astrology  ( Is.  47  ie*-i3). 
and  Tyre  was  renowned  for  artistic  and  commercial  skill 
^Ezek.  27) ;  of  Edom  we  know  only  its  repute  (Ob.  B 
Jer.  497)— from  It,  at  a  later  time,  come  apparently  the 
Three  Friends  in  job.   Of  all  Israel's  neighbours  it  was, 

1  Th«  riddle,  which  b  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  doc*  not 
come  into  consideration  here  (see  RinOLsX  The  same  word 
(■•n'ri)  it  is  true,  is  used  for  Samsmi's  riddle  (Jndg.  14  ia}and  the 
moralising  diiconne  of  Pt.  T9 ;  but  the  diffeTcni  application  in 
the  pcalm  i«  an  indicaiion  oT  dte  advance  of  thought.  On 
Hebrew  riddles  see  A.  WQnicbe,  '  Die  RAdiselwtisheu  bd  den 
Hebrlen>'(in//'7",  1U3). 

3  Hos.  14  10  [9]  appears  to  be  a  Uu  editorial  addition. 

»  For  the  Egyptian  gnomic  literature  see  Rtetrdt  fftM*  Ptut, 
and  Griffith,  ut.  '  Egyptian  Literature,'  In  the  LHH'mry  ^  tht 
WfrUi  Bttt  LUtrmiutt.  For  Babylonian  magical  texts  aitd 
riddlss,  SOS  RPt  and  Ja^cr,  in  BtUHIgt  a.  At^wMagiat  1891. 
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so  fiu-  as  we  hare  exact  infamialien.  only  froa  Egrpi 
that  she  conid  have  learned  gtMotK  lore  in  the  caoii 
period,  and  it  is  pracudy  from  Ecn*  (i'  tHTPdr 
from  the  id^^ioos  history)  dnx  die  seoas  lo  hnc 
recdved  the  least  inldlectnd  stimchis-  It  this  apfxan 
that  the  history,  as  detailed  to  OT.  gives  no  ram 
for  si^iposing  that,  down  to  the  dose  of  die  siidi  astot^ 
B.C,  there  was  in  Isad  any  imivaBl  or  ptdosaplte 
treatment  of  mocal  and  rdigioos  pcobknis. 

Though  dioe  were.  bcFwever,  DO  systematic  ifiscnBoes 
of  these  questions  in  the  pce-ezilic  and  exilic  pcnods. 

there  was  the  genu  of  larger  thoDgkL  The 
8.0ravUL  pfophaicdeglaraiaoo  that  God  deawsnai 
love,  not  their  sacrifices  (Hos.  6<),  the  famriaiieo  g( 
the  pcindple  of  individual  monl  lesponwWy  fDL 
24 16  Jer.  81 90  Esi^  IS 4).  and  the  anooancniieu  of  the 
oUigatkio  to  loTC  one's  nd^boor  as  one's  self  (1^. 
19i8)  contain  the  substance  of  what  was  afteraards 
deveU>ped  into  a  universal  idigioD.    To  a  man  of  the 
sixth  century  ac.  who  recc^iused  the  svaficanocf 
these  prindi^es  it  mi|^t  have  aeemed  that  Ae^iMud 
process  of  nadonal  growth  would  carry  lne£tsh 
thought  bqrondtte  limits  of  nationalism  loaiwl  Mi 
religious  system  which  wotdd  transoend  all  ttel  m 
local  and  temporary.    There  is,  in  &ct,  ercry  ream 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  the  Israditidi  people  io 
ethical  and  religious  thought  was  sound  and  tMBtiauoai 
After  the  bercHC  period  of  struK^  far  a  nnitaiy  cmnp- 
tion  of  the  divine  government  of  the  worM,  in  dn^ 
the  fresh  sp(»taneons  prophetic  b^Sa^  played  a  gmt 
part,  came  a  time  erf"  quieter  leflection,  vdien  tbe  nSioa 
was  oUlged  to  face  the  questkm  of  orderiy  organisuin 
on  the  basis  of  definite  written  law.    The  axusn^  lo 
fwmulate  prindples  of  organisation  must  ha«  fared 
the  larger  problems  of  life  on  the  atKntwo  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  time.    How  far  this  process  wooU  hm 
gone,  and  what  direction  it  would  have  tain,  if  the 
Jews  had  been  all  massed  in  their  own  land  vads  a 
independent  national  govemmera  it  is  hnpostible  tosq. 
From  the  sixth  century,  however,  they  were  new  iwfc- 
pendent  except  in  a  partial  way  for  a  centoiy  of  Mim- 
bccan  rule.    Mtweover,  what  is  of  more  oonseqneott. 
the  old  national  isolation  vanished  for  cpbt  ;  Jews  soe 
scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  Western  dvifiwii". 
and  Judiea  was  a  petty  province  exposed  00  all  sifa  Id 
the  inroadsof  new  ideas.    Israelitism  wasasm^e&cJ 
hemmed  in  by  great  peoples,  Babylonian.  Egjpto. 
Persian,  Greek — it  maintained  itsdf,  but  not  »«hod 
modification.    The  Jews  were  persistent  and  syTOpa- 
thetic,  gave  and  took,  wove  into  their  own  *y^^^*" 
they  got  from  without,  and  lived  in  an  atinas|4i«  01 
comparison  and  adtqMatioiL    From  Babylonia  Ih^  scan 
to  have  recdved  suggestions  of  literary  v-ork  and  (tf  a 
regular  liturgical  cultus,  from  Persia  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  angdology  and  demonology  and  the  doorine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  fi^m  Egypt  and  Greece  the  belief 
in  the  ethical  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  from  Grea*. 
further,  a  touch  of  philosophy.    Out  of  all  these  mto- 
ences  sprang  that  attitude  of  reflection  whldi  prodBori 
the  Wisdom  Litcnnire.    The  experience  trf  the  Jew 
repeated  that  of  many  other  dvilised  pe«^te-*^ 
were  educated  by  contact  with  their  ndf^ibonrs.  Toe 
post-exilian  Jewish  thought,  whose  basis  and  sod 
the  native  intellectual  force  of  the  pet^le,  wascwaMdy 
stimulated  and  broadened  from  without,  butiweiwd  IB 
direction  fi^m  the  course  of  the  national  fortunes. 

In  estimating  the  Uteiatnre  of  the  wW-eritan  Jr«  tw 
features  of  their  social  poritioo  shouW  be  borne  n  muid  -  UJ 
Though,  so  far  •»  records  go,  they  were  not  P«^«™  ?» 
their  conquerors  tUl  the  beginniiw  of  the  'MIWt*^ 
their  p<^tic»l  dependence  prob^ly  exposed  ^  "J"" 
degree  to  oppression  and  humihatwo  op  the  put  ol  t"^#»> 
and  apostate  fellow-countrymen ;  (a)  Whue  not  «mnj  ly  * 
agricultural  life  in  Palestine,  they  came  more  swi 
in  dltes— lo  no  smdl  extent  in  thdr  own  land.,"' 
foreign  countries  (see  lob  »  7  3»  *nd  Pr.  airf  ^f^^^J^ 
—and  thus  had  occbmod  to  observe  and  aonBie  tberatBaa" 
vices  of  niban  life.  Hence,  in  part,  t^jtemiwwp^."'" 
wisdam  books  to  the  iBtdenoe  of  the  ricn.  to 
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■nd  to  the  duties  uid  dangers  c£  th«  liiwlniw  life ;  ud  boice, 
■JM)  cwne  (bllcr  opponuniiy  of  contact  with  the  idukaophicu 
tbooght  of  the  time. 

The  Jewish  sages  or  philosophers  fonned  a  distinct  class 
sharply  diiierentiatet]  from  prophets  (see  Prophet), 
■rh»«»MM  priests  (see  fttiEST),and  Scribes  (g.p.). 

**  ™*  The  difference  bct««eii  the  point  of 

view  of  the  sage  and  that  of  the  prophet  or  the  priest  is 
obvious,  and  he  b  do  leas  distinct  from  the  scribe,  if 
this  term  is  understood  to  mean  '  one  learned  in  the 
scriptures.'  A  member  of  an;  one  of  these  classes 
might,  it  is  true,  be  also  a  member  of  any  other  class  : 
a  priest  might  be  a  prophet  or  a  scribe  or  a  sage,  and 
so  with  the  others.  But  in  becoming  a  sage,  one 
assumed  a  particular  attitude  toward  life,  and  thought 
and  spoke  in  accordance  with  that  attitwte.  The 
cultivation  of  learning  and  thought  began  with  the 
priesthood,  which  was  the  custodian  of  the  Tirdk.  The 

TordA,  however,  had  two  sides,  the  ritual  or  liturgical, 
and  the  civil  and  moral,  and  the  priesthood  soon  split 
into  two  divisions  which  devMed  themselves  severally  to 
these  two  dasses  of  duties.  The  second  class  (which 
soon  came  to  inckide  others  than  priests),  composite  in 
nature,  in  its  turn  called  for  division ;  one  set  of  men 
cultivated  the  study  of  the  national  code  of  law,  becom- 
ing necessaiily  expounders  of  the  national  scriptures — 
these  were  the  lawyers  or  scribes  ;  others  were  attracted 
by  the  study  of  univo^  moral  truth — these  were  the 
sages. 

The  aim  and  function  of  the  sage  are  clearly  described 
by  Ben  Sin  (EcdiUL89i-ii) :  the  wise  man,  whilst  be 
meditates  on  the  law  of  God,  wOl  search  through  the 
world  for  knowledge,  and  will  gain  honour  and  renown 
among  all  men  for  his  acute  sajrings  and  his  [tactical 
understanding.  The  sages  made  the  pursuit  of  wisdom 
the  chief  aim  of  life.  For  most  of  them  (for  all,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  except  K6h<leth  and  Agur)  the 
faoKS  of  wisdom  was  religious  £ilth.  This  concepUon 
was  a  necessary  one  for  tlK  devout  jew  for  two  reasons : 
first,  since  God  was  held  to  be  uniiraa^  and  absohUe 
ruler,  it  followed  that  he  was  the  bestower  of  all  gifts  of 
learning,  including  physical  and  psychological  know- 
ledge (Wisd.  7i6->i),  and  doubtless  all  the  science  of 
the  tinte ;  and  second,  so  far  as  wisdom  was  regarded 
as  the  guide  to  the  best  life,  it  must  be  founded  on  the 
divine  moral  law,  which  sprang  from  God's  wisdom  and 
was  enfnved  by  his  power.  This  religious  cmception  of 
wisdom,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  widest  study  of 
men  and  things,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples  of 
Ben  Sira  and  ttw  author  of  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  there 
must  have  been  many  Jews,  certainly  from  the  fourth 
century  a  C  onwards,  whowent  outside  of  Israditish  learn- 
ing.* There  is  no  reason  to  doi^  the  sincerity  of  such 
men  when  they  declared  that  the  fear  of  Yahw6  was  the 
begtamag  of  wisdom  :  they  might  bold  to  this  central 
dogma,  and  at  the -same  time  yield  to  their  thirst  for 
the  knowledge  which  was  to  be  found  only  in  foreign 
lands  and  books ;  they  might  bdieve  that  Yahwi  was 
the  teacher  of  for«gn  sages,  or  they  mi^t  follow  their 
bent  without  troutding  themselves  to  solve  the  apparent 
contradiction  that  whilst  Yahwi's  revelation  of  wAsdom 
to  his  people  was  complete  and  all-sufficient,  there  was 
also  other  wisdom  which  was  good.  A  similar  remark 
holds  of  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  shrewdness 
which  abound  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclenasticos ;  these, 
(hough  they  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  fear 
of  God,  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  life  which  God  had  ordained ;  more  probably  the 
moralists  wrote  what  they  thought  desind)}e,  and  the 
question  of  logical  harmony  did  not  occur  to  them. 
Philosophic  schools,  in  the  fiill  Greek  sense,  the  Jewish 
snges  did  not  iarm — they  had  no  speculative  philo8<^hy 
proper.    There  were,  however,  theoretieal  difoences 

1  Cp  Plumptre'i  biosmphjrorKohelethlnMt  ^leeiMsfikf  On 
Cami.  Bi6U,  iSfii)ana  thccriticisin  oTtt  bv  BoH,  lnhii0r£r£*« 
d.  i.  PkiL  JuMa-AUxamdriMt,  1890, 
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among  them,  especially  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  the 
divine  government  ol  the  world,  and  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  and  poosiUe  happiness  (rf  human  lif&  It  is 
probable  that  a  wat  of  academic  life  gradually  established 

itself. 

WbiUt  b  Job(139  15io  SS;)  thewiadom  it  that  of  eaqterience 
And  tradititm,  there  is  in  Proverbs  (1  a-6  3S 17-91),  Ecclesiasticns 
(S894— 89ioX  Mid  Ecclenutes(13ii)  a  distinct  recacnition  of 
professional  study  and  of  a  body  of  teaching.  In  the  second 
century  B.C.  there  cxiited  an  indment  University  {Antifonus 
of  S<^o  and  hi*  tucceisora).  and  before  this  there  must  have 
been  some  form  of  the  higner  teaching  (cp  Education,  f  5). 
The  thought  of  the  great  *cholaT«  no  doubt  took  a  wide  range ; 
we  have  recorded  ooTy  so  much  of  it  as  survived  the  revisions  of 
geneiations. 

There  was  a  stirring  intellectual  life,  of  which  we  find 
not  a  few  traces  in  the  extant  literature.'  U(hen  the 
Jews  b^an  to  be  influenced  by  organised  bodies  ttf 
fbrogn  thought  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Of  early  Persian 
literary  life  weimfortunatelyknow  nothing,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  Jews  came  into  intellectual  contact  with 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Immediately  after 
his  death  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  sprang  up  abun- 
dantly in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  and  from  them,  it 
seems  probable,  Jewish  sages  got  ideas  which  coloured 
their  thoi^t.  No  doubt  they  learned  something  of 
all  the  current  science ;  but  th^  have  left  no  full  state- 
ments of  ttwdr  non-rdigious  opinions  (hints  In  Ecclus. 
4S,  Wisd.  7.  ate ).  Here  we  shall  be  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  main  points  of  the  moral  and 
religious  thou^,  refierrit^,  for  other  ideas,  to  the 
commentaries. 

Part  of  the  thought  of  the  wisdom  books  they  have 

in  common  with  preceding  and  con- 
0.  TMohlng  of  temporary  literature,  and  this  may  be 
thaSaga8:the  dUmissed  with  a  brief  mention, 
old  OWtartaL      Xbey  inherited  the  belief  in  monothdsa^ 

and  in  the  practically  unlimited  •^mrmr*t^  of 
the  diWaa  attributes  penaining  to  knowledge  and  power.*  For 
them,  as  for  the  prophets,  God  it  terrible  to  tboae  who  violate 
his  ccKnmands  n°hl5  Prov.lao-3i  Bccln&STaa  Wiad.AX  a 
coouMMiuutte,  forgiving  sariour  to  thoM  who  fear  and  obey 
him  (JobAi8Ps.liBKcclus.Sii  17a9  WiKLU7)b  Tbrnrtaka 
moDMsniyfar  0anted,*and  recogniae  a  welUxdcred  femily^lifo 
andalltbeonluun' vl(tnc*>  Thw  retain  the  common  view  of 
man  at  a  being  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  and  poascssing 
cootdencc  and  freedcmt,  while,  at  the  same  tiiM,  he  b  absolutely 
coDtrolled'by  God :  with  thmr  predecesson  (Dt  £4 16  ler.  81 30 
Eiek.  18  4)  they  rdect  the  old  conception  of  die  solidanty  of  the 
&mily  and  tb«  natton— 0^  mora  eaactly^  they  {gnore  it.  TImv, 
however,  lecun  the  tmditioaal  sharp  Avbioo  of  men  into  tM 
nm>  classes  ofgood  and  had.  Here  abo  shoold  probably  be  put 
their  ulence  leapecting  the  mincnlons.  In  the  OT,  mfaadel 
are  described  or  mentioned  only  in  worici  written  long  after  the 
events  deacribed.  There  ara  no  miraclaa  between  Hexcktah  and 
the  Book  of  I^miel ;  Nehenuah  says  nothing  of  supematuni 
inlerventiwi,  and  the  Haccabcan  ^iparitions  and  signs  an 
recmded  not  in  i  Haoc,hnt  in  a  Haoc.  Miiaclet  play  no  part 
in  the  writings  of  the  Pro^iets  or  In  the  Psalmt,  exeept  aa 
reminiscences  (Is.  88  ta  Ps.  AH  etc)  cr  vagne  expectations  (Is.  11 
Zech.  14  Joel  9>  la  the  Wisdom  booki  (bey  are  referred  toosly 
as  events  of  the  ancient  histoty,  and  oanr  in  Ecclesiutktis 
(44  48)  and  Wisdom  (10-19).  In  a  word,  neither  in  the  gnomic 
literature  nor  elsewhere  in  the  OT  does  the  miracutoua  enter 
inro  the  texture  of  the  thoughL 

Proceeding,  now,  to  examine  the  characteristic  thought 
of  the  Wisdom  books,  we  have  first  to  note  its  relatively 
.  (3h«--taT-  oon-D*^*"^  character :  it  lays  little 
teUo  though*:*"!^  *»  national  inMitutions,  laws. 

rltnaL         ^"*P™  '       '*  *° 

tent,  to  the  moral  and  rdigious  superi- 
ority of  Israel  over  all  other  nations. 

The  sacrificial  ritual  is  referred  to  a  few  times  as 
an  existing  custom  (as  in  Prov.  153  Ecclus.  34 18-90 
Eccles.5i),  but  rather  with  the  purpose  of  controlling 
it  by  moral  consklerations,  and  fitithfiilneas  in  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  (Prov.  S9)  and  vows  (Ectto.  64)  is 
enjoined,  The  sages  (like  the  prophets  and  the  Gospels) 
recognise  the  propriety  of  observing  the  custom  ;  but 

I  Cp  the  evidences,  in  the  Talmud,  of  thought  which  went 
outside  of  the  current  orthodoxy. 

9  On  the  apparent  polytheistic  conceptton  of  Pas.  U  8S  sea  the 
Commentaries. 

*  Israeliiish  polygamy  had  probably  disappeared  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
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they  do  not  put  it  in  the  same  category  with  obedience 
to  moral  principle;  Such  things  as  circumdsKMi  and 
the  Sabbath  they  take  for  granted,  but  find  no  occixioQ 
to  mentioo.  It  13  notewmthy  that  they  do  not  refer 
to  the  private  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  or  to  ^rna- 
gogal  servioes.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  literature,  and  that  this  had.  In 
their  time,  a  semi-sacred  character  ;  but  reading  was  an 
art  confined  to  the  few,  instruction  was  largely  wal,  and 
the  du^  of  reading  vn  not  a  thing  thu  coold  be 
insisted  on  for  the  maaies,  and  for  students  It  was  taken 
for  granted.  Synagogues  hardly  existed  before  the 
second  century  b.c.>  and  attendance  on  the  weekly 
gatherings  was  a  custom  which  did  not  need  to  be 
enjoined.  Forjpveness  of  sin  is  not  connected  with 
saciiiice,  but  with  the  mercy  of  God  and  obedience  to 
him(see,  ,  Job 8  Ecchis.  17n/-  "Wad.  Ilsa).  This, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  sages ;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  general  Israelttisb  cooception  ;  in  the  T(Mh  there  is 
DO  sacrificial  atonement  except  for  sins  of  ignorance.* 
The  negative  attitude  oi  the  Wisdom  books  .towards 
sacrifices  and  the  Temple  ritual  in  general  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  progress  of  moral  and  religious  thought. 
All  the  cultivated  world  of  the  time  was  moving  away 
from  this  external  sort  of  service.  This  was  notaUy  the 
case  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  same  tendencr 
(formulated  in  the  Gospels)  is  viuble  in  the  sayings 
ascribed  (in  PirJti  Absth)  to  the  «ariy  Jnrish  teochen. 
The  moral  side  of  the  relation  betiraen  man  and  God 
was  of  necessity  emphasised. 

The  silence  of  the  sages  respecting  Messianic  hopes  is 
to  be  explained  partly  by  their  philosophic  individualism, 
_  Mu)»mmi.  psrtlybythecircunistaiwesoftbetinies. 
T.  'nwnum.  nie«  are  glowing  pictnres  of  the  fiitw* 
of  the  nation  in  prophetic  writings  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  B.c  (Is.  11  Jod  84  Zech.  9-14);  but  of  this 
there  is  in  Job  and  Proverbs  not  a  word,  in  Ecdesiasticus 
only  a  general  wish  (Ecclus.  47  fiO  aa-i«),  in  Wisdom 
only  a  look  to  the  life  to  come  {Wisd.  6).  The  sages 
held  that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  all  men  was 
individual  righteousness ;  they  mi^t  thus  have  been 
comparatively  indifferent  to  hopes  of  national  independ- 
ence and  glory,  they  might  sympathise  with  their  sufTer- 
ing  fellow-countrymen  (Wisd.  1-0)  without  cherishing 
political  dreams.  They  may  also  {like  the  Pharisaic 
party  at  a  later  time)  have  ctwvinced  themselves  that 
resistance  to  the  great  military  powers  was  useless,  and 
that  the  troe  mission  of  the  Jewish  people  was  to  culti- 
vate knowledge.  Their  attitude  towards  foreign  nations 
was  not  hostile,  but  friendly ;  they  recognised  the 
excellence,  in  certain  regards,  of  the  civilisation  of  these 
peoples,  utilised  them  by  becoming  their  pupils  in 
philosophy,  and  thus,  while  remaining  Jews,  became  in 
a  measure  cosmopolitan,  and  began  the  formal  fusion 
of  Semitic  and  Helloiic  thou^L 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  remained  that  Israel 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  with  God,  had  a  special 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  was  entitled  to  his  special 
protection  (Ecclus.  24  44-50  Wisd.  10-19).  On  this 
point  there  may  have  been  diversity  of  view  ;  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  in  Job  and  Proverbs.  In  these  books 
the  name  '  Israel '  does  not  occur,  and  the  national 
Tdrfih  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  iwobable  that 
the  sages  (except  Agur  and  KtSi^leth)  were  Wholly 
without  national  pride ;  but  their  national  fiseling 
receded  before  their  philosophic  and  religious  devotion 
to  virtue.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prominence  given 
in  the  wisdom  books  (omitting  Eccles. )  to  national 
topics  increases  as  time  goes  on :  there  is  nothing  of  it 
in  i<A>,  next  to  nothing  in  Proveitis,  somewhat  in 
Ecclesiastieus,  more  in  Wisdom.  This  fact  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  partly  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  peopte,  and  partly  to  the  personal  feeling  of 

t  On  this  point,  cp  WRS  R»L  fm.A,  ch.  II ;  Smend. 
ATlie/u  Rtl.4^tck.  lai;  Hootefiore,  HOi.  UeL  Lect.9; 
■bo  Sacripics,  H  ^iff, 
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the  writers.  At  the  time  when  Job  and  the  greater  part 
of  Proverbs  were  composed  (that  is,  in  the  4th  and  3rd 
cents.  B.C. )  the  notion  was  tranquil — so  for  as  the 
records  go  there  was  no  persecution,  there  was  nothing 
to  call  forth  an  expression  of  national  feeling.  In  Ben 
Sira's  time  (about  190B.C.),  thejews  had  b^un  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Syria ;  but  his 
Ode  to  Heroes  (Ecclus.  44-60)  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  partly  by  his  patriotic  feeling,  partly  by  his 
admnation  for  the  high  priest  Simon,  then  bAely  de- 
ceased. Wnsdomwaswrittenatamoment(abontsoB.C) 
when  the  memory  of  scotu,  insult,  and  opix^ssion  was 
fredl.  KjUi^leth  stood  so  far  away  from  his  nation  that 
no  rdereoce  to  its  fortunes  could  be  expected  from  him. 

What  most  particularly  characterises  the  Wisdom 
_  "niB  nataM  conception  of  virtue 

irf  .iiJijZl"*     rij^iteonsness,  and  its  discussion  of 

OXTITEIIB.  moral  government  of  the  workL 

These  points  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  sages  do  not  enter  into  any  formal  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  virtue.  They  assume,  in  general,  that 
it  is  sincere  adhesion  to  the  moral  law  (Job  29-31  Prov. 
Ecclus.  Wisd.,  fasHm).  This  definition  is  not  aflected 
by  their  eudaemonistic  theory — one  may  look  to  a 
reward  and  yet  be  sincere ;  nor  is  its  reality  destroyed 
by  the  nwdms  <rf  selfish  worldly  wisdom  wbidi  are 
occasionally  found  in  their  writings  (porthnilarly  in 
Ecdesiasticus).  But  in  Job  and  Proverbs  and  the 
succeeding  books  we  meet  a  conception  of  the  moral 
life  which,  while  not  without  a  point  of  connection  with 
the  prophetic  thought,  still  goes  far  beyond  anything  in 
the  earlier  literature ;  virtue  is  practically  identified  with 
knowledge  Knowledge,  it  is  tme,  is  a  necessary  cod- 
ditioD  dl  obedience,  and  is  so  spiAen  of  in  the  Pnqiheis 
(Is.  I3  89  Jer.  499  64);  but  the  sages  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  the  same  thing  as  obedience.  The  centra]  fiuct 
in  the  books  just  named  is  wisdom,  which  is  made  to 
include  all  the  duties  of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highesc  The  ideal  person,  be  who  stands  for  the  ri^ 
against  and  above  the  wrong,  is  the  wise  man.  When 
vre  recollect  that  hi  the  I^ophets,  and  to  some  extoit  in 
Job  (61s  S734),  human  wisdom  is  looked  on  as  a  thing 
alien  to  or  opposed  to  Gf>d,  it  is  evident  that  Jewish 
thought,  in  representing  wisdom  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  taken  a  new  direction.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  therefore  seem 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  was  frmn  Uie  Gieda  that 
it  came,  in  its  full  form,  to  the  Jews.'  Instead  of  the 
simple  demands  of  earlier  times,  the  sole  wm-ship  of 
Yahw^  and  obedience  to  his  ritual  and  moral  laws,  there 
has  now  arisen  a  science  of  living,  in  which  intellectual 
insight  is  the  central  faculty,  it  being  assumed  that  be, 
and  only  be,  who  sees  will  da  Wickedness  is  folly,  the 
bad  man  is  a  fool ; '  the  guide  to  right  Uving  is  the  sage, 
the  du^  of  the  young  is  to  seek  his  instruction.  TSc 
moral  and  religious  organisation  of  the  Jews  corre- 
sponded to'  this  conception  of  life ;  there  were  schools 
like  those  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  centres,  and  the 
synagc^ue  was  also  doubtless  a  house  of  iitstraction. 
This  idea — that  life  is  a  moral  training — proved  to  be 
permanent ;  the  Jews  never  gave  it  up— it  was,  in  fact, 
an  essential  element  in  the  growth  erf  the  world.  But 
a  tnous  Israelite,  while  he  accepted  wisdom  as  the 
guide  of  life,  could  not  fail  to  identify  its  moral  code 
with  the  law  of  God,  since  he  looked  on  this  law  as 
the  perfect  expression  of  duty.  This  identificati<»i  is 
accordingly  made  in  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastieus,  and 
Wisdom.  The  terms  '  instruction  *  and  '  the  law  of 
Yahwi '  are  used  interchangeably,  and  '  wisdom '  itsdf 
is  said  to  be  the  same  with  '  the  fear  of  Yohwi^* 
Freedom  of  ethical  discussion  is,  however,  not 

t  A  limilar  influence  is  visible  in  the  itren  laid,  by  Rab- 
binical Judmiun,  (xi  knowledge  of  the  L«w  (Jn-749, 

3  ^111  occun  only  twice  in  Job  (6  %/^,  and  Vo3  not  at  sU; 
the  two  term*  an  oonuiwn  ia  the  otltsr  books. 
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(Uminished  by  this  quasi -nationalistic  definition  of 
wisdom.  The  sages  do  not  confim  themselves  to  the 
Prophets  and  the.TMUi.  but  seek  their  maxims  every- 
where, chiefly  bf  observation  <^  actual  life,  possibly, 
also,  ia  such  Greek  and  other  writings  as  they  had 
access  to.*  Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  regard 
their  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Yahwi  as  a  pretence. 
They  were  prafectly  sincere  in  treating  the  divine  will  as 
,  the  final  standard  of  right,  only  they  enlarged  the  defini- 
tion of  ttw  '  lav  of  the  Lord,'  making  it  comprehend  all 
the  deliverances  of  thdr  moral  consciousness ;  for  those 
who  would  be  faithful  at  once  to  their  national  traditions 
and  to  their  own  ccmvictions  there  was  no  other  course. 
The  sages  thus  represent  the  ethical  ideas  and  usages  of 
thar  time,  and  are  in  this  regard  valuable  as  making  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  ethical  thoi^hL  It  is  also 
true  that  they  assume  the  position  of  independent  moral 
teadiers,  with  reason  and  conscience  as  thdr  guides;  Ihey 
do  not  lay  claim  to  revelation  or  inspiration  &om  God, 
and  they  af^wal  only  to  the  good  sense  of  their  readers. 
All  this  is  in  accordance  with  their  philosophical  point 
of  view ;  they  wrote  simply  as  moralists,  never  citing 
the  Law  as  authority,  yet  by  no  means  setting  them- 
selves above  revelation — rather  they  accepted  revelation, 
and  believed  in  the  rightness  and  authtMity  of  their 
own  teaching,  and  saw  no  incongruity  in  these  two 
positions.'  Of  their  books  two  (Ecclesiasticus  and 
Wisdom)  were  excluded  from  the  canon,  two  (Job  and 
EccL )  were  substantially  modified  by  interpolations  and 
additions,  and  two  (Prov.  and  Eccl. )  reached  canonical 
dignity  only  after  a  simple. 

The  human  quaUty  ^  wisdom  is  sometimes  treated 
as  natural  inteUectual  acumen  and  breadth,  sometimes 
-  nnmBji "  ^  direct  gift  of  God ;  but  there  it  no 
wlaJam-  "liscp^^^y  between  thoe  views.  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  old-Israditish  theo- 
cratic faith,  according  to  which  alt  powers  of  body  and 
mind  come  immediately  from  Yahw£  That  the  gnomic 
writers  regard  '  wisdom '  {n^an,  fatMdJk)  as  primarily  an 
intellectual  faculty  appears  from  its  various  synonyms, 
such  as  '  understanding '  or  '  intelligence' (r^'S,  ^f/tdA), 

'shrewdness'  (-ID^,  'SrmdA),  'sagacity'  {nWD,  0^ 
MimmdA),  'practical  abili^'  (n*e^,  t^Hyydh).  They, 
in  fact,  treat  it  also  as  a  purely  natural  power,  subject 
to  ndinary  conditions  of  training  and  growth,  and  to  a 
certain  «nent  under  the  control  tiS  Its  possessor.  Th^ 
thus  collocate  the  divine  and  the  human  pdnts  tjS  view. 
This  sort  of  collocation  or  combination  appears  also  in 
the  relation,  as  conceived  the  sages,  between  human 
wisdom  and  divine  wisdom.  Whilst  in  the  Prophets 
and  the  Law  it  is  God's  apartness,  sacredness,  or 
holing  that  is  put  most  [»xHnin«itly  forward,  it  is 
of  wisdom  that  the  sages  think  as  his  chief  attribute; 
By  it  be  is  said  to  direct  the  whole  course  of  nature 
and  the  whole  life  of  man.  As  in  the  beginning  the 
breath  of  God  gave  life  to  man,  so  the  divine  wisdom, 
filling  and  ordering  all  things,  yet  able  to  choose  its 
own  course,  enters  into  the  souls  of  those  who  fear  him, 
and  brings  them  into  unison  with  his  thought.  This 
conception,  indicated  in  Prov.  2  to  Ecclus.  6  aa,  is  more 
distinctly  stated  in  Wisdom  (1 4),  as,  in  fact,  it  belongs 
to  the  more  definitely  philosophical  side  of  the  idea, 
and  is  an  approach  to  personification. 

Definite  personification  of  Wisdom  is  found  in  Job  28 
Prov.  8»-3i  Ecclus.  24  Wisd.  7  6  (and  also  10-19).  In 
the  first  passage*  she  is  extolled  as  a  most  precious 

1  For  exnmple,  the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  gnoouc 
books  Md  tiie  Tnifiu  Uw^vrixoi  which  gp  under  the  name  of 
Menander  sra  maav  and  strikiiVi  dioneh  um  fMaiBbhnei  may 
^ien  be  accidental  and  the  date  of  tfis  Hmandar  material  ts 

onceriMin. 

*  It  nuist  be  recollected  that  at  thb  time  the  full  conception 
(tf  revekttioa  had  hardly  been  formulated. 

>  The  chapter,  as  it  stands,  appears  to  be  an  tnterpoUtuHi. 
It  decidedly  interrupts  Job's  discourse,  bnalung  the  connection 
between  S7  6  and  29  a  7-9^  does  oat  belong  to  the  speech  <d 
Jt^),  and  does  not  acconi  with  Job's  words  as  eliewhero  givea, 
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thing,  known  to  God  alone,  but  she  has  no  dcmitn^c 
function ;  and,  if  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter  be 
genuine,  the  penimification  is  half  given  up.  In 
Prov,  8  she  is  the  companion  ttf  Yahwi  (thou^  bis 
creature)  in  the  primeval  work  of  creation,  in  which  she 
takes  part  as  sympaibetic  frimd  (God's  fostar-child). 
Ben  Sira  represents  her  as  compassing  the  universe,  only 
however,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Israel  The  com- 
pletest  philosophical  personification  is  fotmd  in  Wisdom, 
in  which  she  is  substantially  identical  with  the  Stoic 
Logos.  The  progress  in  the  conception  Is  obvious; 
Wisdom  is  unspeakably  [vedous  (Job),  is  the  companion 
of  the  divine  creative  energy  (Proverb),  is  an  effluence 
from  the  divine  glory,  the  all-powerful  maker  of  all 
things,  material,  intellectual,  spiritual  (^^Hsdom);  only 
Ben  Sira  appears  to  interrupt  the  line  of  development 
by  pcactkally  identifying  Wisdom  with  the  Jewish  Law. 
This  interruption  vrill  disappear  if  his  description  be 
earlier  than  that  in  Proverbs ;  or  if  the  identificatkm  of 
Wisdom  with  the  Law  be  regarded  as  showing  a  com* 
pleter  national  assimilation  of  the  conception.  However 
that  may  be,  the  general  advance  in  the  thought  remains 
unailiected.  That  its  final  form  is  Greek  is  universally 
held,  and  the  same  origin  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to 
the  earlier  forms.  In  the  more  distinctively  Israelitish 
parts  of  the  OT  (the  Prophets  and  the  TOrfih)  there  is 
no  personificatitm  of  a  tUvine  attribute,*  and  we  here 
natimilly  think  of  foreign  influence,  Pendan  or  Greek. 
The  Jews  may  conceivably  have  got  it  from  the  Gathas 
(or,  fi-oin  the  popular  ideas  thertin  represented)  in  which 
such  personification  plays  so  prominent  a  r61e ;  but  in 
the  Gathas  wisdom  is  not  peisMufied,  and  is  not  the 
principal  attribute  of  God,  and  to  none  of  the  Amesha* 
Spentas  are  cosmogonic  or  universal  functions  assigned.' 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  bifc^cal  repre- 
sentation is  the  conception  of  the  world  as  an  orderly 
unity,  a  cosmos — a  ctmception  found,  however,  only  til 
the  Wisdom  Literature  (in  which  certain  Psalms  are  to 
be  included) ;  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  Job  (2S  88  89), 
and  expressed  mcKre  disUnctiy  in  Eccleuasticus  (24  42 
43),  Proverbs  (the  '  Righteotts  Order'  ctf  the  G^has 
corresponds  to  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
chap.  8),  and  Wisdom  (chap.  7).  This  conception  is 
hardly  Jewish  or  Persian ;  it  is  undoubtedly  Greek 
With  it  we  must  connect  the  disposition  (shown  in  the 
passages  just  cited,  and  in  Pss.  104  107  189)  to  make 
wide  surveys  oC  natural  phenomena.  The  movement  of' 
thought  to  wbidi  it  belongs  was  a  sdentific  one,  and 
rest^  on  a  serious  contemplation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  including  the  life  and  soul  of  man.  It  is 
no  doubt  to  Greek  influence  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
selection  of  wisdom  (rather  than  power,  kindness,  or 
holiness)  as  the  attribute  distinctively  representative 
of  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sages  does  not  include 
psychology  or  moral  and  religious  inurard  experience 
10  The  "^^^  °°  theories  of  free-will,  of  the 

^^.^  genesis  of  sin,  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Their 
motiTe.  '"^^^^^  ^  ^  practical  questions  of  life,  and  in 
the  pre-eminence  of  wisdom  as  the  guide  of 
man.  Thdr  theory  of  the  ethical  life  is  simple  ;  every 
man  may  do  right  if  he  will,  and,  if  he  does  wrcmg,  he 
must  bear  the  ccmsequenees ;  men  are  tlivided  into  two 
classes,  the  good  and  the  bad — every  man  must  belong 
to  one  of  these  classes,  and  is  to  be  treated  according 

or,  indeed,  with  the  lone  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  For  reasons 
stated  above  it  seenu  to  be  earlier  than  Prov.  812-31  •  it  is 
probably  to  be  put  later  than  the  rest  ot  Job.  By  Bickell, 
Budde,  and  others  it  is  retarded  as  belonging,  in  port  or  in 
whole,  to  Job's  address.  Tiaa  ptunt  does  not  affect  tae  general 
view  taken  above. 

1  The  partial  per»Mitfication  of  the  '  word '  of  Yahwt  in  Is. 
65  to^  is  not  a  case  in  point;  the  attribuion  of  oUecdve power 
to  the  spoken  word  belongs  to  the  old  popular  belief  (Gca,  ST  31 
Judg-lfa  aS.Sl3), 

*  (See  CnATiDN,  I  9,  end.)  The  date  of  the  Gathas  can 
hardly  be  resided  «s  bad  withoartidnty.  CpZoKOASnuuflSH. 
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In  hinudf  raffiinent,  and  the  dbpoMdoa  of  the  ngei  b 
to  ignore  inlennedtaries  between  him  and  the  world. 
The  old  ■  spirit  Of  YahwA,'  which  plays  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  early  narratives,  is  here  not  mentioned.' 
Angels  appear  rardy  in  Job,  Eodesiasticus,  and 
Wsdom,  and  not  at  all  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  ; 
when  they  are  introduced,  it  b  not  as  messengers  sent 
to  protect  and  guide  heroes  and  prophets,  but  as 
attendants  on  the  person  of  Yahwi.'  Of  the  mass  of 
demons  of  the  old  popular  belief  only  Satan  survives  in 
the  Wisdom  Literature,  and  he  is  there  (if  we  omit  the 
prologue  of  Job)  mentioned  only  once,*  and  in  the 
latest  book  of  the  group  (Wisd.  2a4).  The  rOle  ascribed 
to  him  in  this  book  is  significanL  The  Hebrew  heavenly 
Satan,  the  adversary  of  Israel  and  the  accuser  of  men, 
passed  gradually,  probably  under  the  stimulus  and 
directiai  of  Penbn  demoook^,  into  the  form  of  an 
independetU  Power,  at  enmi^  with  God  and  num.* 
Wisdom  gives  us  the  earliest  extant  formulation  of  the 
conception  (forced  on  Jewish  thinkers  by  their  sense  of 
God's  absolute  justice)  of  a  demonic  author  of  moral 
eviL  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theok^  of 
the  sages  was  free  from  ethically  obstructive  anthro- 
pomcrphism.  In  their  system  the  older  apparatus  of 
intennediaiieS  was  sni^^ted  by  the  more  refined 
conception  of  Wisdom ;  in  Wisd.  106  that  is  ascribed 
to  Wisdom  which  in  Gen.  19  is  ascribed  to  angels.' 

It  was  doubtless  the  Jews'  exalted  conception  of  the 
moral  purity  of  the  One  God  that  led  them  to  the 
I*  m-tj.-!...!  discussion   of  the  justness  of  his 

dlMwsioa.   f  PP?""  ^3 
inquiry.  They  were  especially  attracted 

bysocb  problems  as  the  constitution  of  man,  the  nature 

of  virtue,  the  organisation  of  society.   Their  conception 

of  God  did  not  force  them  to  hold  him  responsible  for 

everything ;  when  they  considered  his  nature,  they 

either  (Wot  Plato.  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics)  contented 

thenudves  with  aaiumii^  his  perfect  justness,  and 

referring  evil  to  other  sources,'  or  (like  the  Epicureans) 

rejected  or  ignored  the  supposition  of  a  divine  oversight 

of  the  wcnrld.    For  the  Jewish  pMlosopher,  however,  to 

whom  life  was  God,  it  was  a  necessi^  to  attempt  to 

harmonise  God  and  the  world.    The  historical  ocoision 

far  the  Jewish  djacnsstop  seems  to  have  been  given  by 

the  ooiuliiitNi  of  sode^  to  the  fourth  century  &c., 

when  Jews,  scattered  throi^hout  the  already  decadent 

Persian  empire,  had  frequent  occasion  to  note  the 

apparently  irrational  inequalities  of  men's  fortunes ;  the 

question  arose  :  Does  a  man's  lot  in  this  life  bear  any 

nlati<»i  to  his  nmal  diaracter  ? 

We  may  distinguish  four  stages  in  the  pr<^res»  of 
the  discussion ;  in  the  first  three  the  friture  life  is 
ignored,  in  the  fourth  it  is  conadered. 

I.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  question  is  an^ued  from 
several  different  points  of  view,^  but  without  reaching  a 

1  The  expreariMi  'sinrit  of  God,' in  which  the  '  sinrit '  ii  nait 
of  God's  person,  occuts  nrely  (Wi*d. It  817  13 1  Pr.  133, 
perhiips  in  Job82g;  the  genuinenea  of  Job834  is  doubtful); 
Its  anthropomorpbic  tone  may  hkve  nude  it  distasteful  to  the 
sans. 

>  That  thejr  did  not  vanish  from  the  popular  faith  b  evident 
front  Daniel,  Enod,  and  the  later  literatute  (sea  fMOKLS). 

>  Probably  not  in  Eoclus.  SI  97. 

*  This  development^ipeajstohaveoccDiried  several  centuries; 
Satan  appears  as  a  great  demooic  Prince  first  b  the  Similitudes 
of  Enodi(5S3  546X 

^  The  questioa  as  to  how  God  crested  the  world  is  not 
discussed;  the  picture  of  the  divine  creative  act  in  Job887 
(cp  307)  aroeara  to  be  to  some  extent  independent  of  the 
account  in  Gen.  I,  God  is  conceived  of  always  as  standing 
outside  of  and  above  the  world,  except  perhaps  in  Wisd.  7. 
On  the  use  of  mythological  ideas  in  the  msdom  books  tee  the 
Commentaries  on  these  books,  and  on  Isaiah  and  Psalms,  and 
H.  Gunket,  SeMifi/iimc  u.  Chaef.    See  also  Creation.  I  31. 

'  As,  for  example,  to  matter  and  to  bad  men.  Hatber 
these  explanations  could  be  accepted  by  a  pre-Chilatian  Jew 
who  held  with  firmness  to  the  national  faittu 

7  The  Book  will  here  be  treated  sinipl)r  as  a  collection  of 
discussi<His,  without  inquiry  into  its  compositioii.  The  addresses 
of  Etibn  and  Yahwt  may  be  r^uded  as  appeodages  to  the 
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definite  conclusion.  The  indictment  of  the  dhnna 
govemnpent  is  put  sharply  by  Job,  who  appeals  to 
ordinary  observatioa  and  to  his  own  experience;  The 
traditional  defence,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Three,  is 
comparatively  monotonous  and  weak ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  suggestion  erf  Elii^iaz  (JobS  17),  that  the  suffering 
of  good  men  is  disdpUnary,  thnr  discourse  is  little  more 
than  the  assertion  of  a  theory,  and  Job  remains  un- 
convinced (JobSl  35-37).  Elihu,  besides  repeatii^  the 
orthodox  view,  expands  the  su^estion  of  E^phas,  and 
dedares  that  the  unsearchableness  of  God  is  a  snflldent 
answer  to  all  objections  ;  and  this  last  is  the  point  urged 
in  the  Yahwt-speeches.^  The  Book  thus  foactical^ 
gives  up  the  general  question  as  insoluble;  Job 
maintains,  against  the  Friends,  his  sceptical  portion, 
and  c»ily  yidds  to  the  representation  of  the  Yahwi- 
disconrse  which  declares  the  lAtenomena  of  the  dinne 
government  to  be  incomprdiensiUe  for  man ;  and  the 
explanation  of  Elihu,  since  it  does  not  touch  on  the 
prosperity  ai  the  wicked,  ignores  half  the  proUem. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  the  only  serious  cootribuUw  made  by  the 
earliest  generations  of  Jewish  philosophers  to  the  problem  of  a 
theodicy  It  shows  that  the  problem  existed  and  was  zru^ed 
with.  The  arguments  of  the  discomrses  of  Elihu  and  Yahwft 
wei«  no  dmbt  accepted,  by  some  Jewish  thinker^  as  saiis&ctojy ; 
but  those  of  Job  must  have  a^ealed  to  others.  His  scqiticism 
appears  to  be  purely  Jewish ;  there  is,  so  br  as  we  know,  do 
outside  source,  Babylmiian,  Persian,  Egyptian,  or  Greek, 
whence  it  may  have  cooie.  Tbo  man  Job  was  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  genius,  who,  not  unafiected  by  the  culture  of  his  time, 
Doldly  meed  the  problem  presented  by  the  monotheistic  fiuth, 
but  found  no  adequate  solution.  For  aparallel  to  his  thoiuiit  hi 
his  own  age  we  have  to  go  to  India.  (Cp  Job  [Book],  H  8  'S-) 

s.  The  Book  of  Job  had  no  immediate  successor. 
For  some  reason  it  did  not  iq^ieal  to  the  next  following 
ganenttions.'  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  practical 
moralists  regarded  sudi  speculations  as  futile,  as.  indeed, 
they  were  not  in  keefdng  with  the  Jewish  genius.  The 
authws  and  compilers  of  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiasticus, 
avoiding  discussions  of  divine  justice,  assume  that  the 
government  of  the  world  is  righteous,  that  the  compensa- 
tion, in  this  life,  for  virtuous  and  vicious  conduct  is 
monl.  It  b  snbslantiaUy  the  pre-exiBc  view ;  but  it  b 
refined  and  broadened.  The  earthly  foittme  of  men  b 
regarded  not  baldly  as  the  result  of  an  arbitraty  divine 
decree,  but  as  also  the  product  of  natural  social  laws. 
These  laws,  it  ia  true,  are  thought  of  as  made  by  God, 
so  that  all  compensation  goes  back  to  him  ;  nevertheless 
man's  fr«edom  and  the  control  of  natural  bw  an 
recognised.  This  position,  namdy,  that  God  voriu  in 
and  through  society,  relieves  the  old  thecHy  of  mudi 
that  is  difficult  It  was  the  |nx)duct  of  deeper  refiection 
on  life,  induced  by  the  wider  social  connecticns  of  the 
Jews,  tmder  the  more  or  less  definite  guidance  of  Greek 
habits  of  thoughL  Thus,  for  a  considerable  period  the 
body  of  Jewish  moralists  appear  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusitHi  that  speculations  about  divine  Justice  were 
useless,  and  that  the  only  practical  poatku  was  the 
assumption  that  the  world  b  governed  morally. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  the  second  and  the 
first  century  ac.  that  doubt  reai^eared  in  Agnr  and 
KOh^eth,  under  the  form  of  philosophic  agnosticism. 
"The  Book  of  Job  had  adduced  the  hicomprelienaibili^ 
of  God  as  a  motive  for  reverence  and  trust ;  Agur  and 
^Ohdeth  appear  to  make  it  a  ground  Gt  indifference. 
The  isolation  and  the  consequent  obscurity  of  Agur's 
words  (Prov.80i-4)  make  it  difficult  to  define  his 
position  with  exactness ;  but  he  seems  to  be  satiriring 
or  protesting  against  the  [vetensions  of  certain  theo- 
It^ians  who  tmdertook  to  explain  the  method  of  the 

dialogue ;  it  is  immaterial,  for  our  purpcaes,  whether  they  were 
added  bv  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  or  by  other  persons,  nor 
will  the  oearing  of  the  argument  be  seriously  affected  if  the  man 

{ob  be  cuppoMd  to  represent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  oatton 
nael  [cpJOB  a.]. 

1  The  nokwne  and  the  Epilogue  iVpMr  to  ham  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rcM  argument. 
■  The  argument  of  the  man  Job  Is  ignored  in  succeeding 

Jewish  Itteratufie,  eKC«>t  by  ^Bbdeth  and  Agur.  In  the  NT 
ob  is  mentioned  only  (Jas.  On)  as  an  example  of  enduranob 
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WISDOM  LiTJSUATUBB 

diiine  government  B^flhdedi  timilttriy  mm  in  tha 
control  of  natural  law  the  imponibility  of  ooning  in 
contact  with  God.^  Job  had  affirmed  this  impossUalitf 
in  the  form  of  an  agonising  cry  after  God ;  these  men 
set  it  forth  C00U7  as  a  phUosc^ahic  thesis.  Neither  of 
tlieai  diraeily  caUs  God's  Jnstiee  in  queatioti;  but 
I^OMlBlh,  in  his  swelling  and  wdooiG  mmtj  of  the 
ialnrtkea  of  Ufa,  aileiUlr  assnmes  that  the  world  is 
eondocted  neitber  tmtioiMl^  nor  moral^.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  Jew,  he  might  have  passed  lightly  over  the 
tbeocmtic  difficult ;  being  a  monotbeist.  he  was  bound 
to  Ixdd  the  creator  tesponsiUe  for  his  creation.  He 
may  not  emptor  technical  phikiaopbic  terms ;  but  his 
wbcde  coBc^Uoo  eS  the  worid  b  philosophic.  He 
seems  to  ban  been  an  isolated  thinker.  His  book 
was  too  hiteresting  to  be  ignored ;  but  it  was  greatly 
modited  befcve  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  [cp  EccLESiASTKS.  Kohbixth]. 

4.  It  is  possible  that  ^Ohtieth  intends  to  deny  and 
refect  definitely  tbe  doctrine  of  ethical  immortaliqr  which 
was  probably  in  bis  time  making  its  u'ay  among  the 
Jews.  Certainly  his  affirmations  of  the  emptiness  of 
(he  future  lite  are  many  and  pointed,  and  they  stand, 
by  their  dispassionateness,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
passionate  hopelessness  of  Job.  However  that  may  be, 
KOhtieth  is  the  last  of  the  Jews  to  ignore  the  life  to  come. 
The  new  doctrine  gained  general  acceptance,  is  taken 
for  granted  in  Wisdom,  and  its  leo^ion  closed  tbe 
discusion  of  God's  Justice.  In  declaring  that  the  future 
win  wipe  out  the  apparent  injuttice  of  the  present 
Wisdom  virtually  affirms,  with  Job  and  ICOh<leth,  that 
this  injustice  exists  to  human  sight,  and  is  inexplicable 
when  the  present  alone  is  considered.  It  thus  virtually 
denies  the  position  of  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiasticus.' 

Tbe  question  of  the  value  of  human  lile  was  dosdy 
amoected  with  that  of  dw  divine  control,  and  its  discns- 
14.  Talna  <rf  **°°  foUowed  the  same  lines.  What 
»bniumUfbr  ""^  **  calhd  the  healthy  natural  view 
'  — namely,  that  life  may  be  honourable 
and  happy  if  it  is  morally  and  rdigioualy  good — is 
taken  in  Proverbs,  Eccleslasticus,  and  Wisdom,  and 
the  gloomier  view  by  Job  and  ^Uifleth.  Between 
these  two  last  there  is  tbe  diflbtsice  that  ii  relaxed 
to  above;  one  is  tortured  bf  the  nnoertaintiet  and 
pains  at  life,  the  latter  calmly  affirms  its  emptiness.' 
This  diBerence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  philosophic 
training  or  to  the  temperament  of  KOhtieth,  or  to  both 
of  these  causes.  The  question  was  substantially  solved, 
as  before,  by  appeal  to  tbe  life  to  ctmte.  No  Wisdom 
book  finds  a  sourca  of  hi^fMness  in  man's  knn  to  God 
and  commniuoD  with  him.  The  germ  ci  this  concep- 
tk»  b  eiqraied  Hosea  (Hos.86) ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  overlaid  bf  the  sense  of  God's  majesty. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  made  in  Wisdom  (7 10 
8a} ;  but  there  it  is  not  God  but  wisdom  that  is  loved. 

In  all  this  discussicm  it  is  physical  evil  alcme  that  is 
cODsidemd ;  tlie  sages  are  at  one  with  other  OT  writers 
hi  not  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  question  ct  the 
migin  of  moral  eviL'  They  do  not  purposely  avoid  the 
question ;  ratha  it  did  not  present  itself  to  them. 
Man's  liability  to  sin  was  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact. 
The  problem  of  the  recondliation  of  God's  goodness 

>  Tbii  is  clear  wbsa  his  book  ■■  freed  from  orthodox  in- 
sntiom. 

*  Why  Wadon  uys  nothing  of  a  bodSr  rciianTctioa  ia  not 
dear ;  the  idea  h.-^  beia  accepted  by  *ome  Jew«  (Daniel)  long 
iMfbra  Ita  tune^  Periiue  the  author  thought  of  it  uaieUiively 
animpoctant  inddent  or  the  fntnre  life,  and  he  mi^t  the  more 
eanly  paM  it  by  if,  m  is  probable,  (be  mumctioo  was  coafincd 
In  thecunent  beltefTo  IsnwHtes.  Pouibly  he  did  not  accept  It. 
The  futnie  which  he  had  in  mind  concetned  ilw  iMibler  nw  of 
the  loul,  and  included  Gendlei  u  well  u  lews. 

S  i^ab<leth  (Ecd.SeA  like  Ben  Sira  (Eccliu.»n,  Heb.  of 
49  ni,  adraes  enjoyment  of  the  ei^oyaUe  things  of  life. 
4_  Gen.      describes  the  first  humui  sin,  but  not  the  psydio- 
I  beginniiig  of  evil ;  and  its  puipoee  is  not  so  much  to 
the  ori]^  of  nn  as  to  account  for  certain  great  &cts  of 


logical 
rauuti 
human 


Human  axpenenca,  namely,  trtrth,  toil,  and  death.  Wisdom 
1  Ml  thongh  it  sabMltuics  the  devil  far  tha  •erpeai  at  GnmA, 
ooaws  hardly  ttMTor  a  solution  of  the  qacstioB. 


WISDOM  (BOOK) 

wHh  dte  existcnoe  of  moral  evQwas  thus  left  nsMdHd. 
Hae,  again,  it  was  doubtless  in  large  raeasn  de 
overwhelming  aease  ci  divine  abaofadc  antbocityakiA 
made  tbe  Jews  imdleetnal^  unfriendly  to  mA  » 

inquiry.' 

The  phase  of  Jewish  tbon^  n.pwewiiri  bf  thi 
Wisdom  books  lasted  into  the  ficit  oeotnyof  oirai, 
n„u„w  ending  with  HuIo  of  Alesiadiis.  Uik 
tL  iSd^  however,  to  be  otarved  thst  lii  es- 

TiLj!Vr»!T^'  positions  take  the  form  of  coBunentsria 
"^"'"^  on  the  TeWh— be  thinks  it  neoany 
to  rest  his  conclusions  aa  an  inqiired  nnilinriiy  ml 
that,  on  tbe  other  band,  Us  iiystem  is  nnp^  Qnk 
thought  in  a  Jewish  dros,  "nie  qxHdsneaoi  |Uo- 
atqihical  teaching  ot  the  Jews  readied  its  calmaaiic  ii 
tbe  Wsdom  of  Solomon  (whidi  was  pcobaUycooipDMl 
before  the  begiiming  of  our  era).  As  eariy  u  lie 
middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c ,  tbe  nsiicoal  iatcna 
b^n  to  turn  m  other  directions — pcditkal  and  kpl; 
the  Meswanic  etrthnsiasts  wrote  ^localnaesandlrrnii, 
and  those  who  wen  more  eotioefned  with  de  sodd 
o^anisatioo  of  tbe  nation  devek^ied  the  juiB^udou, 
The  trouldous  times  wiuch  succeeded  craofei  lie 
creative  power  of  the  people.  Few  of  die  gaam 
sayings  of  the  Pirp  AbdA  can  be  called  rhiltarjrtnl. 
and  later  collections,  such  as  iha  A^kaha  4  Bt»  Sin, 
show  no  originality.  TbeqnritoftheWbdonLilentBe 
was  not  revived  till  long  afterwards,  when  Oe  }en 
began  to  devote  themsdve*.  imder  diffiaent  coadibEas, 
to  the  tXo&f  ot  Gredt,  Arabian,  and  modem  Europisi 
fidUieopby.  Tbe  august  figure  erf  the  o-eatire  Wiiikn 
{almost  an  hypostasis)  is  not  referred  to  in  the  NT,  md 
plays  little  pan  in  later  Jewish  thon^'  The  [iIbIb- 
sophy  of  the  earlier  time  remains  a  oniqna  and  i^Kqi 
ocatioo  of  tbe  Jewish  mind. 

Berides  comentaries,  aitidcs  tn  ^ctknaries^  and  koMnarf 
oktHcfaew  Ihentuie  and  of  old-Hebrew  rdigia^  the  faOosiit 
woHu  nuiT be  mcntiaaed :  CtOm.mii, 
11  BDdlOgXmplur.  1831 :  lWait,/eJ.-Aiex.  Xc^riat^ 
M*Au.  1834 ;  B^ld^  fKmbobfcbf  d. 
//Orttr,  1S51 J  U.  Nicolu,  Dtetrima  rrlif.  d.  /n^  \^'. 
J.  Hooykaas,  CocA.  d.  betJ^Ung  v.  d.  wjtkiid  mtdrrd.  tfd^ 
i86a;  H.  Heinse,  LtJhrv.  Lt^,  1879:  K.  Siegftied,'*''"^ 
Alexmmdria,  1875;  Derenboug,  I/itt.  ttgitgr:d.LPalntat, 
1S77;  J.  DrummoBd,  PkiU  Jtdtnu,  iStS;  C.  C  Ckamaa, 
LtiRtegi^dmuUBaU,  1889;  H.  Btxs,  OrMmtJ-LPO. 

4mi^jRtxmmdrimt,  1800 :  A.  Aall,  Cttt*.  d,  Ltfritti, 
'.  K.ChayBe,/««Mri«AMM,  Mr,  wad  fimUk 
£i4(AmirianLMtnra^  iSgt.  CM.T. 
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Name  and  plaa  ^  literatr  fona  M 13-16, 

Structure  aiMl  aim  a|  3-^  Legent^iy  ad£doM  |l 
Poeiiioiittai  Htaricrf  cundiiwas  Q 
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WISDOM  OF  80L0M0H.  or  shnply' 
of  the  Apoajphal  books  of  the  OT  (see  APOCtnu. 

m 

The  title  varies  slightly  in  different  MSS  of  tbe  ScphafBt: 

•>*  ««^  2cA«yt«pO(,  0B  r.  ZaAwfiM,  9"  «■ 

„  .  •*  *.  SoAepAF™*:  the  Latin  bn  LAr 

L  Hame  and  Sa^ittUSm;  the  Synac.  ed.  Lvnfe(llat 
nlaiL  Bnt.i4,443),"lbegTeatWiMSovarSalciM, 
in  Walton,  'The  book  of  tbe  gftMWWt; 
of  Solomon,  mo  of  David,'  with  tbe  remark,  'GaaEerma|«» 
there  is  doubt  whether  some  other  Hebrew  sge,  wtitioc  iniM 
spirit  of  pitqrtiecy,  did  not  compoae  it  in  the  namenf  SoloBn, 
and  it  was  «o  accepted' 

The  book  appears  to  have  been  wiittea  to  coosole 
and  instruct  Hit  Jews,  and  to  warn  their  enemies,  is  a 
time  of  severe  trial ;  the  author's  particular  poiiil  cf 
view  is  indicated  bj  the  titles  The  book  iWAa  taH. 
by  its  subject  matter,  into  two  man  parts,  each  of  wiikh 
may  be  further  subdivided.    Thus :— L  The  part  pU^ 

t  However,  the  onestioa  stood  ontnde  the  angtJ  theefk 
of  the  ancient  work!  in  general,  tmless  it  he  krid  to  ftm  sp«< 
of  the  panthdstic  wstems  of  Iikdia. 

s  The  Sophia  or  tbe  Kabfaals  ■■  a  diffcmK  trace^M  m 
tbe  VrudoB  of  Promba  and  of  tbe  Book  of  Widoii,  ita^ 
the  two  deabdcM  spring  ia  part  from  iht  mme  agam  » 
have  soBM  tUngs  in  comiaoa 
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(by  Wisdom  ia  human  life  (1-9) :  (i)  Hermoraldemands 
and  her  rewards  {1-fi) ;  (a)  Her  nature  and  powers 
!  (6-9)^  II.  lUnatraiions  of  her  power  taken  from  the 
(ancient  histary  of  Israel  (10-19) :  (i)  The  patriarchs 
jand  the  exodus  (10/);  (a)  The  Canaanites  (12) ;  (3) 
I  Digression  on  idolatry  (18-16) ;  {4}  Contrast  between 
i  God's  dealings  with  the  Israelites  and  his  treatment  of 
/  the  Egyptians  (18-19). 

The  author  oukes  hi*  fint  lection  (and  m  polwp*  the  wbcAo 
I  boolc  is  to  be  considered)  an  address  to  kings  (1 1  S  appar- 
ently wishing  to  influence  the  potentates  in 
X  Outline,  whose  hands  lay  the  outward  fortunes  of  the 
Jews ;  but  his  discourse  is  of  a  general  nature, 
tpfHyytg  to  all  tnen.  He  begins  b;  afli^niI^[  that  unrighteous- 
ness i>  alien  to  Wisdom  aim  is  punished  with  death  by  God, 
though,  in  truth,  God  does  not  desire  the  destruction  of  any, 
but  tne  wicJted,  against  his  purpose,  call  down  death  on  them- 
selves (1);  then,  passing  to  the  moral  question  raised  by  the 
.  absence  of  just  compensation  in  this  worid_,  he  observes  that  the 
I  widted  (by  whom  he  a{>pears  to  mean  Jewish  apostates),  because 
they  dray  future  retribution,  give  themselves  up  to  sensual 
eiOoyment  here,  and,  became  they  are  rntroved  by  the  rightcotti, 
hate  and  penecute  them,  not  knowing  that  God  created  man  to 
be  tmmaitBl(3)  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  nand,  the  sufleringi  of  the 
riehieous  in  this  world  are  only  a  chastening,  their  hope  is  full 
oriminortalit7,faereaftertheysaalt  be  honoured  and  happy,  and, 
in  fact,  the  wicked  even  in  thu  life  are  miserable,  and  tbnr 
odspcing  b  cursed  (Si-ta);  he  adds  (against  a  current  view) 
that  happinesi  does  not  conust  in  children  and  old  ue,  childless 
nrtue  is  oetter  than  vice  with  children,  and  the  truly  venerable 
age  is  wisdom  and  prolH^(3 13'49);  then,  resuming  the  general 
argument,  ha  observes  that  the  »lue  of  righteousness  will  be 
ilemonsuated  hereafter,  when  good  men,  here  scorned  by  the 
bad,  will  be  blessed,  whilst  the  oad,  cruuied  by  divine  wrath, 
will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  folly  of  their  course  (4  io-(  33). 
In  view  of  all  this  he  proceeds  to  asrare  kin^  that  tbey  OMd 
wisdom  in  order  that  they  may  govern  worthily  and  attain  to 
immortal!^  (6  i-ai),  and  king^  Solomon  (with  whom  the  author 
here  identifies  himself)  descnbes  his  own  experience,  bow  he 
had  loved  and  sought  after  wisdom,  what  great  things  she  had 
taught  him,  with  vbat  wonderfni  power  and  beauty  she  is 
endowed,  she  being,  indeed,  an  cMuence  and  image  of  God, 
how,  therefore,  he  bad  desired  to  dwell  with  her  always  as  his 
spotue,  and  he  besought  God,  who  alone  could  give  her,  to 
bestow  her  on  him  (893-831);  then  follows  the  prayer  in  which 
the  young  king,  acknowledging  and  pleading  htunan  weakness, 
begs  that  Wisdom  and  God's  Hdv  Spirit  may  be  sent  down  to 
him  from  the  holy  heavens  (0).  The  prayer  concludes  with  the 
reflection  that  men  of  forms  generations  were  guided  by 
Wisdom,  and  thus  the  author  passes  naturally  to  his  second 
division,  a  review  of  the  old  history.  Wisdom,  be  says,  pre- 
served and  guided  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Joseui,  and, 
by  Moses,  led  the  Israelites  victoriously  from  Egypt  (lA).  The 
remainder  of  the  book  (from  chap.  11 1),  no  longer  occupying 
itself  with  wisdom^  takes  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  oetail- 
ing  his  special  miraculous  care  of  Israel,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  Egypt,  with  brief  reference  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  The  author,  uitdertaking  to  give  a  relisiouvphilosoi^i* 
cal  sketch  of  the  history,  foiats  out  that  the  Egyptians  were 
punished  by  means  of  their  animal  gods,  yet  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed, but  given  nMce  for  repentance  (11) ;  that  the  Canaanites 
also  were  puiUshedfor  their  sins,  but  not  blotted  out  at  <me 
blow.  God  doing  all  thiiws  in  just  measure,  simI  training  his  own 
pec^He  in  ijghteousness  l>y  the  spectacle  of  the  castigation  of 
their  enemies  (18  i-aa),  and  (the  main  argument  bemg  now 
resumed)  that  the  Egyptians,  thrcmgh  the  terrible  punishment 
indicted  on  tbem  by  means  of  their  own  god*,  wen  compelted 
to  acknowledge  the  true  God,  iritom  they  bao  befbrs  dsoated 
that  the^  did  not  know  (13  tyaj).  _ 

At  thu  point  the  author  pauses  in  oider  to  explain  the  nature 
and  origin  of  idolatry  (/.r,,  nolytheismi  The  least  blameworthy 
(thou|[b  still  an  inexcusable)  form  of  idolatry,  he  says,  i*  the 
worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  by  whose  "beauty  men  were 
naturally  attracted  (13 1-9),  whilst  the  worsMp  01  beasts  and 
stones  and  images  made  by  human  hands  is  tidicnlous(lS  10-19), 
as,  for  example,  the  homage  paid  by  seamen  to  images  (14 1-5), 
and  all  idolatry  is  accursed  as  ttavin^  been  the  source  of 
moral  cotruption  (146-i3);  idolatry  origmated  in  a  desire  to 
honour  dead  children  and  king!t,  and  was  helped  forward  by  the 
skill  of  artists,  who  made  beautiful  images  (14  ij-ai),  and  so  came 
all  the  frightful  vices  of  society,  for  which  men  will  surely  be 

Enislied  (14  aa-3iy  from  which  idolatry  Israel  kept  free,  whilst 
-ael's  enemies  feff  into  this  childish  absurdity  (IS),  Returning 
now  to  the  history,  the  author  declares  that  God  did  indeed 
send  plagues  on  his  people  (in  the  wilderness),  not  dealing  with 
them  in  destructive  fury,  but  chastiung  them,  and  further, 
making  nature  fight  for  them  (in  Egypt),  and  giving  them 
angels  food,  that  they  might  learn  to  trust  in  him  (16) :  Hiat  the 
contrast  in  God's  dealing  further  ^pears  in  his  apiialling  the 
Egyptians  with  a  horror  of  darkness  and  monstrous  apparitions, 
while  the  Israelites  had  I^t  and  guidance  and  the  comfort  of  a 
pilhr  of  fire  and  a  friendly  sun  (17  1-I8  that  it  is  visible  in  the 
remarkable  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  firstborn  (when  the 
almighty  Word,  a  fierce  wanior,  leaped  down  from  heaven  Into 
the  doomed  landp,  whilst  the  plague  (in  the  rebellion  of  Dathan 
and  Kotah)^  which  devastated  the  Isiaslitcs,  was  subdoed  by 
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the  intervention  of  Aar«i  (Uj-ss),  tad  fine 
seen  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Red  See,  w 
were  pmuihed  for  their  treachery  to  stiangen 
SodomX  riubt  the  freed  iMaalites  roamed  ovc 
and  thus  in  aU  things  God  magnified  and  gloi 

Certain  features  of  the  book  have  git 
as  to  its  oom^dete  and  unitary  charac 

-  TT-jf-  close  of  the  faistwical  ske 

s.  um^.         ^  entrance  of  th 
Canaan,  has  suggested  the  view  that 
complete  (Calmet),  that  the  continuf 
tori<»l  sketch  was  abandoned  by  the  ai 
an  undertaking,  or  cut  short  by  some  a 
Hasse,  Eichhorn),  or  that,  having  beei 
•t  was  lost  by  the  accidents  of  tiim 
This  consideration,  though  iwt  wteht 
decMve ;  the  author  may  have  stopp 
because  he  thought  the  illustrations 
earliest  history  sufficient,  or  because  he 
out  the  Egyptians  (Ewald),  tx  (Grit 
felt  that  the  later  history  was  lacking  ic 
dramatic  character,  and  that  it  chroi 
subjection  of  the  Israelites  to  their 
question  of  completeness  may  be  left  u 
may  be  sud  that  the  work,  in  its  pr 
not  necessarily  make  the  impression  tha 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  possible  to  decit 
whether  the  bode  is  the  production  erf 
two  main  divisions  are  not  yay  clc 
the  history  ot  the  fathers  in  the  sect 
is  at  once  a  glorification  of  Israel,  ai 
idolatry  in  general  and  Egyptian  idolal 
may  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
in  the  first  part,  which  is  a  philosophic 
of  the  life  of  the  author's  own  day  ; 
introduced  till  chap.  6 ;  after  11 1  the  nt 
mention  wisdom,  but  is  wholly  cone 
history ;  and  the  style  changes,  bdng, 
relatively  simple  and  direct,  with  constt 
Helx^w  principle  of  parallelism,  whils 
part,  it  is  amt^tknis,  grandiloquent,  or 
cated  and  artificial,  often  without  para! 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  a  k>gici 
nisaUe  in  tlie  fact  that  the  two  points 
work,  apostasy  and  idolatry,  represent 
enemiesof  the  later  devout  Judaism,  and 
ness  of  unity  is  shown  in  9 18,  which  mal 
from  the  first  part  to  the  second,  and  has 
ance  of  an  editorial  insertion  ;  that  the  si 
1 1  and  6 1  suggests  that  the  same  spec 
throughout,  that  the  non-mention  of  « 
is  due  to  the  &et  that  the  author  beca 
in  his  historical  sketch  (whidi  he  meant 
of  his  own  contemporaries)  that  heforgot  t 
thesis  with  which  he  set  out,  that  the  ch 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  change  of 
the  mOTal  and  philosophical  discussioi 
easily  into  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Prover 
scenes  of  the  earlier  history  readily  snggi 
touches  and  highly -coloured  langtiage, 
are  marked  resemblances  of  tone  and  : 
parts — e.^.,  the  rush  of  thought  of  the 
paralleled  in  the  description  of  the  wic 
wisdom  (Tsa-Si),  and  the  religiously elei 
fied  tone  of  the  first  part  af^pears  bete  e 
second  (ep  I13-1S  9i-Awith  11*3-96  12is 
whole  it  seems  easier  to  account  for  th 
matter  and  style  under  the  suppositioi 
author  than  to  explain  the  imity  tmder 
of  two  or  more  authors. 

In  the  last  century  there  were  sevet 
ascribe  the  book  to  a  number  of  hands. 

This  analysis  was  b^^in,  according  to  I 
Hoobinnt,  who  divided  t 

4.  HlWOry  of  parts,  chaps.  1-9  and  chapt 
OritldBm.     nerein  followed  by  Doeder 
Houbiganc  sAcribed  the  fin 
Hebiew>to  Solomon,  and  the  lecwul  <wiitten  ir. 
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wiiur,  Docderlein  deniad  the  Solomonic  juitbonhi^  \  from  thk 
■nalyw  Kichhora  duMnu  oaty  ia  nuking  the  divtuon  mt  11  • 
end  regarding  the  whole  book  u  having  been  cxiginally  written 
in  Grew,  and  Bertholdt  begins  the  Mcond  put  with  IS.  Hmdt' 
tigal's  j^ropoaal,  to  cut  the  book  up  into  a  number  of  part*  and 
make  it  an  andiokigy,  met  with  no  bvour,  and  Bictacfaneider 
contented  hinuelf  witn  dividing  Eichhon'*  first  section  into  two, 
thai  malting  three  sections  in  tae  book,  of  which  the  first  (li-^^ 
a  fragment  of  a  larger  work  written  bya  Greek>S|peaUcM;  Jew 
(irtio^  however,  was  not  imbued  with  Platonic  [khJoeophyX  at 
the  tuie  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  meditating  bis  amult 
on  the  Jewish  religion,  deab  with  the  'righteo«is,  that  is,  the 
bithful  Dart  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  second(0o-10),  compcaed 
by  an  Alexandrian  Jewish  cootemponuy  of  Phifo,  is  devoced  to 
wisdom ;  the  third  (13-19),  of  the  same  period,  is  the  work  of 
a  Jewish  partisan,  and         11  ii  the  insertioo  of  an  editor. 

The  arguments  used  by  these  scholars  (given  at  length 
by  Grimm)  are  substantially  those  which  are  mentioned 
above.  No  one  since  Bretsdineider's  time  has  advocated 
gu^  ■  dismembennent  of  the  book,  and  at  present  its 
nnity  b  geaatMy  regarded  as  certain  or  [nnbable. 

llie  aim  of  the  work  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  The  author  is  equally  concerned  to  rebuke 
-  )|^>ostate  Jews  and  idolatrous  Gentiles,  to  con- 
sole  and  encourage  his  aufiering  fellow-country- 
men, and  to  extol  the  greatness  of  his  natiotL  He  caUs 
at  princes  to  observe  that  virtue,  though  here  oppressed, 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  next  world,  that  wtsdom,  which 
ii  the  soiBoe  of  virtue  and  the  infonning  gpiiH  of  all 
ibings  good,  is  the  gift  of  the  God  of  brad,  thu  in  the 
past  she  has  saved  men  from  great  perils,  and  that  God, 
in  ancient  times,  glorified  his  people  Israti  by  delivering 
them  from  the  hands  of  th«r  enemies ;  especially  that, 
for  their  sake,  be  formerly  inflicted  terrible  puni^unent 
on  the  Egyptians.  In  a  word,  he  comforts  his  people 
(and  warns  their  eoemies)  by  asBuriog  them  that  God  is 
OB  tbetr  tide. 

The  work  ^^>ean  to  have  been  always  held  in  high 
aitioutkxk  fVom  its  inclusion  in  tlie  Septuagint  we 
_  —  .  may  probably  infer  that  the  Egyptian  Jews 
attached  great  value  to  it  from  the  time 
of  iti  compoiitioo,  whether  or  not  they  regarded  it  as 
canonical  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  term.*  As  to  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  early  Palestinian  Jews,  the 
only  evidence  is  that  which  may  perhaps  be  derived 
fixim  its  recognition  in  the  NT.  Theie  are  a  number 
of  coincidences  of  expression  which  have  been  held 
by  some  scholars  to  indicate  a  use  of  the  book  by 
some  NT  writers ;  lists  of  such  expressions  may  be 
fijund  in  Nitxsch,  Kem  (in  the  TUbingen  Zeitsch.  / 
TAaolt^,  1835),  Stier  {Apokrypkm.  Z853),  and  others. 
On  the  other  baiid,  Tholuck,  Grimm,  Fanar,  and  other 
writers  rqrard  the  resemUances  as  too  general  to  prove 
qnotatioiL  From  the  nature  of  the  material  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point ;  but  a  com- 
parisoD  of  certain  passages  makes  it  not  improbaUe  that 
the  book  was  known  to  Paul  and  acnne  td  hb  fbllowers, 
and  suggested  to  them  certain  expressions  and  lines  of 
thought 

Ttx  exam^e,  619^  Eph.  613^  fvavovAw^  Amuta  luuu»- 
Vifviti),  Tasy^  Heb.13  (irmvya^iiM),  Vij  a  Cor.  64  OafVMi. 
0mpoiSti4Mi,)f  014  Jn.Sia  (oompanaon  of  earthly  things  ana 
BMvcnlythuiigastDthediincuItyofuiKleTstandiiistbemX  11  i_jl^ 
"  Hcripdon  of  the  UindaeM  and  vices 


IS  i4  14 a4-aC Rom.  1  ao-3  ,  ,   

of  the  GentOa  worldX  II 93  Acts  17  30  {wmpnajt,  iwtfMm^  God's 
overlooking  of  SMn'sduX  iTim.4ie03od  the  SavMor  of 
all  men). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  b  getwrally  agreed  that,  from  the 
end  of  the  first  century  onwards,  it  was  esteemed  and 
used  tqr  Christian  writers. 

CleOMiit  of  Rome,  ia  i  Cor.  87,  has  an  ahnoat  eaact  vethal 
Rpndnctkn  of  11 «  lSta,and  >o  IrMMBU  In  Adv.  ^mr.^yt, 
cp<i9r>  the  later  PatriMkwritengcaonllyiafudad  the  work 

1  It  b  poniyi  that  It  was  through  the  Christians  that  the 
book  laoHved  its  (laca  in  dn  Gtcdt  coRectioa  of  Jewish  Scrip 
torei^  but  to  diu  vMw  tlNn  ate  Miwas  otiiectionB :  It  is  not  likdy 
that  the  aariy  CMttbiis  wndd  adopt  ai^  noo-Chtbtian  hotm 
which  did  not  have  nme  sort  of  Jewidi  antharity  Cjamx, 

the  canon  of  HeUte  On  K<u.  ffSim^i  the  enns. 
don  wmpMjtlM  mI  4  shoold  prahaUy  be  read  w.  4  m1 

ee^ja.  In  the  m^mwI^s  3'«4HNfMft  of  tha  Hniatorian  Frag- 
mat  Cradner  reads  mt  iutcad  vttt,  and  Grimm  donbts  whether 
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as  inqnied,  thoogh  Oiigoi,  EnselMiis,  and  AngoAmc  dnid  ikc 
Solooionic  authttship  ^ee  Clem.AL  Strum,  cd.  Poncr,  ft^; 
Hmpolytut,  ed.  IJigattle,  06;  Cyprimi,  £xktrt.  Mart  ii; 
On^en,  Comi.  CtLtj%%  £nad)L /^ns/. lit ;  Anga«.ZVZtefr. 
Ckritt.  SB),  and  the  title  ^  swv^em  gs4^  was  giTwnoit.au 
Ben  (see  EccLSSiAsncvs) ;  haorilies  on  it  appeai  to  han 
been  compoaed  by  the  pccabytet  Bellatar  (so  Ralwa  Umk, 
/VH)C  tw afav i'lajt-X *™i  fa*™  RahaiwwwBbtlhMiiisoe. 
limiiiui  lint  of  m^oaitety  wcafcs. 

It  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  legardedtaf  ante 

scholars  as  a  work  of  high  value,  in  spite  of  its  occaso^ 
turgid  rbetcsic  and  narrow  natitmalism ;  so  Luther  ^ 
most  writers  up  to  the  present  time.  PeHican  hdd  il  u 
be  in^ired ;  but  in  this  view  he  stands  almost  iIbk 
among  Protestants.  The  opinion  as  to  its  canooioij 
has  variod  greatly.  The  fiithers  died  it  btdj  » 
'  Striptnre'  or  as  Of  divine  anthcrity,  bat  spjaron]; 
mthout  having  In  mind  the  questioa  of  cauBki^. 
Augustine  seems  to  be  the  first  writer  win  loraBl^ 
included  it  in  the  list  of  canonical  books.  Ii  ra 
rec<^ised  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Cbmh  in 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  thand  ik 
CortiiDes  of  the  other  ^xxryphal  books  in  the  coam- 
versies  between  ^rotertants  and  Catbolics  in  the  xn. 
teenth  century,  in  the  movement  «4)icfa  buiihcd  ib 
books  from  the  publications  of  the  British  and  Fomgi 
Bible  Society,  in  the  German  discussioos  of  1851-1I5J. 
We  may  be  content  to  say  that  the  I^lestiniui  Jni 
did  not  accept  it  as  an  ins{Mred  Scriptttre  (their  standznl 
being  in  some  regards  loul  and  narrow),  flnlimn 
acrapted  probably  by  the  Egsrptiao  Jews  (tboo^  it  a 
not  cited  by  Pbilo),  certainly  Yij  many  Patristic  aiiias. 
that  it  b  now  accepted  by  the  Roman  and  ka^at 
churdies,  and  refected  by  the  various  Prowss 
churches,  and  that,  fat  the  test,  It  must  stmd  ai  b 
own  merits. 

The  book  aasmnea  the  divine  oneness,  cnmipraEtte 
(I7  12i),  omniscienoe  (I7  7i6).  and  oornqKnTcr 
_  iulimi     (lias),  and  God's  prundential  tareaf 

!t       =  i  f  "i: 

'he  who  is'  (cp  9.  ExSm). 
wtK^ld,  it  says,  was  created  by 
O9},  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  fbnnlesi  mutci 
11 17).  It  ascribes  to  him  wisdom  (see  bekiw},  jnflia 
(I2is).  and  kindness  {1  u  ll»3-a6  12i3-i«  ISi  l<i|. 
csUs  lum  Father  (I43),  but,  like  the  PenUttn^  tk 
Pr(^>hets,  and  the  I^abns,  represents  him  as  Ae  eipccol 
friend  and  guanUan  of  Israel  (Ita  I81S  Itn):  Isad 
he  chastens  (ISaj),  other  nations,  the  enemies  of  bs 
people,  he  punishes  (12ao),  yet  with  the  desipi  of  lad- 
ing them  to  repentance  (12*^).  But  chaps.  11/  cltuli 
express  the  idea  that  the  eoemies  of  Israd  an  pRdcstocd 
to  be  cursed,  and  thu  ctmoqition  b  naively  pot  br  ib 
side  of  the  pnxiamatioD  of  Ood's  tmiveisal  Vm.  Tte 
idea  erf'  an  all-controlling  &te,  supmor  to  God.  is  c« 
found  in  the  book.  The  di>d7ic^  of  194  is  the  'deoiy 
detennined  by  God  :  the  term  b  Gredc,  the  cEocqAs 
b  Hebrew— it  b  the  OT  idea  of  divine  prcdestiitstiaa. 

The  word  of  God  b  simply  the  uttenoce  of  bii  r~ 
(9i  I61336)  and  never  apfsoadies  the  Plukmiaii  Ups. 
•  w.»t  „j^i  eveninthefioepessMe(18is)ii>"'»^ 
the  ■  almighty  4ort7a  fierce  wnw, 
*"°*"°»  lei^»  down  &T»m  the  divine  throne  in» 
the  doomed  land  of  ^ypt,  or  in  9 1,  in  vticb  'vtxd' 
U  indeed  a  parallel  to  '  wisdom '  (v.  a),  but  wisdom  ii 
here  not  a  personification,  btuanmpleattrflmeofGod 
and  the  thought  of  61  is  that  of  ft-SS*.  Tbe  cdc- 
ception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  b  the  same  » tbit  ic 
the  later  (exilian  and  poet-exilian)  OT  books,  the  rsr 
bdng  equivalent  to  '  being  or  person  of  God ' ;  it  is  ki 
anthropomorphic  expression,  based  on  the  assnnpCMi 
that  God,  like  man,  has  a  separate  inward  priadpka 
tniebeing.  Thb  qiirit  b  said  to  fin  the  wcrid.  to  co- 
toht  all  thtegs,  to  be  m  aD  thmgs  (I7  ISO- 
Identified  with  wisdom  and  with  God  (14-7).  It  i)  ^ 
hdysjwritof  God(ls.Wio/,  Ps.61m  l«»)),«bdB 
the  ftiacnce  is  not  to  die  canoidcal  Book  orhoierta  albr  A» 
to  our  Apocryphal  Wiaden. 
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sent  from  heaven  (as  a  divine  breath  or  influence)  to 
console  men  {9 17),  and,  as  a  divine  teacher,  cannot  dwell 
with  onrigfateousness  (I5).  This  representation  does 
not  reach  hypostatisatkxi ;  but  it  is  a  very  vigorous 
personification  (cp  Rom.  8).  A  similar  remaric  is  to  be 
'.made  of  the  conception  of  wisdom  regarded  as  an 
jattribute  of  God,  only  the  description  is  here  more 
lelaborate,  and  xhm  is  a  nearer  approed)  to  hypostatisa- 
Uon.  Vnsdom,  it  is  said,  was  with  God  when  he  made 
the  world  {q>  I^ot.8m-3i}  and  knew  his  will,  sits  ever 
by  his  throne,  and  is  his  intimate  assocUte  (849  83). 
she  is  an  effluence  from  his  glory,  the  miirCM-  of  his 
power,  the  image  of  his  goodness  (7 as/.),  she  is  am> 
mated  by  an  acute,  vigorous,  benevolent  spirit,  is  of 
perfect  beauty,  knows,  directs,  controb  all  things  (739-39 
II  81),  transforming  the  souls  of  men  (7»7),  bestowing 
OD  them  all  virtues  (64-8),  and  gnitUng  thirir  outward 
fortunes  (10),  coming  to  dwdl  wiA  them  as  beloved 
IHend  and  counsellw  (839),  but  bestowed  only  by  God. 
and  to  be  obtained  from  him  by  prayer  (831  9).  She 
is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  substantially  kleDtial  with 
I^ilo's  Logos,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  blends  insendbly 
with  the  human  quality  of  wisdom. 

Ochei  quaM-hypo«Utical  intemwdiaries  between  God  uid  the 
world  are  lecooniMd  by  some  modern  writers  (as  Bcus)  in  the 
teima  'power  (lA  'justice'  (l^X  'providence'  <U3  ITa), 
'mercy  (l^io),  'band'  01 17),  'hypostans'  (Itfai);  but  this 
seem*  to  be  readins  too  large  a  meaning  into  the  terms  in 
qnostioa  (we  WtsDOH  Litskatvkb,  1 8) ;  aatothe'hypoMans' 
or '  subManco '  of  lA  31  it  ^ifMars  to  M  aimplr  ammuu 

The  conceptions  of  '  wisdnn '  and  '  aipbit '  stand  mid- 
way, in  the  line  of  advance  toward  hypostatlsatkm, 
between  the  earlier  ideas  of  the  OT  and  the  Itfer  ideas 
of  Philo  and  of  the  NT. 

Of  other  supernatural  bongs  there  is  mention  of  only 
Gentile  duties  and  the  deviL  The  fwmer  are  declared, 
with  greater  distinctness  than  is  found  in  the  OT,  to  be 
ncKientities,  Invented  by  the  fblly  of  men  (1 4 13/ ).  The 
I  existence  of  the  devil  is  assutned,  and  he  is  identified 
[  (234)  with  the  serpent  of  Gen.  8.  The  name  for  htm 
here  used  ( jid^oXot)  is  probably  taken  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  vrtiich  so  renders  the  Hebrew  Satan  in  Ps.  109 
(108)6  Jobl6/,2i^,  iCh.21i  (BA;  not  L) ;  the 
idendficatioa  of  the  serpent  with  a  supreme  evil  spirit 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Secrets  of  Enoch  (Slj-e)  in  the 
extant  Jewish  pre-Christian  literature.^  and  in  both 
books  his  seduction  of  Eve  is  ascribed  to  his  envy. 
This  identification  probably  sprai^  from  a  deepening 
sense  of  sin,  and  from  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  sqianitiog  God  from  the  moral  evil  ot  the 
world.  The  author's  silence  respecting  demons  and 
angels  (in  which  he  accords  with  the  other  wisdom 
books)  is  possibly  due  to  the  philosophical  nature  of 
his  thought,  in  which  wisdom  takes  the  place  of  all 
other  good  intermediary  agents  (see  WiSDOlf  LlTBSA- 
TUXE,  §  11),  and  the  one  demon,  the  devil,  is  held  to 
be  suf&tent  to  aoconnt  for  the  evil  erf  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  the  bot^  concemhig  man  is  in  part 
an  expansion  of  the  tearhing  of  the  OT.    There  is 
9.  ir»Ti  °^  tnebataiaj  (body,  soul,  sinrit),  only  the 
1  didiotomy  of  the  inward  prindple  of  life  (soul, 

I  3i»rit)and  its  outer  casement  (body),  "nie  soul  or  spirit 
the  author  represents  (ho^n  following  GcilS?)  as 
breathed  into  the  body  by  God  (I611),  and,  at  death, 
received  into  the  other  world  never  to  rettim  (cp  the 
avowal  of  ignorance  on  this  point  in  Eccles.  Sai).  The 
question  of  human  freedom  is  not  formally  tUscnned, 
and  probably  did  not  present  itself  to  the  author's  mind 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Freewill  is  assumed  in  some 
passages,  as  in  1 16,  in  which  it  is  said  that  bad  men  call 
down  destruction  cm  themselves,  and  in  66 13,  in  which 
they  attribute  thdr  wretchedness  to  their  own  folly.  On 
the  other  hand,  man  is  said  (ISio  ISi)  to  befocdish  by 
nature,  imalde  of  himself  to  know  God,  and  yet  (Sss, 
.  whidi  gives  an  interpretation  of  Gen.  1 17)  the  Image  of 

1  Id  the  Sibylline  oracles  01.4^)  tbe  tempter  of  Eve  is  the 
'serpent,'  and  m  tbe  Enoch  Siiiulinidei  (096)  one  of  tbe  evil 
'  angel* note  (rf'R.  H.  Charles  in  his  ed.  of  £ihcA). 
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God's  being.  Of  a  control  by  God  of  human  thought 
and  destiny  aothii^  is  said  directly. 

The  work  passes  beyond  the  OT  and  Semitic  thought^ 
in  general  in  its  ad<^>tion  of  the  Platonie  theory  of  thel 
Is«-existenoe  of  souls  (Sao,  and  cp  168 16),  and  this  I 
involves  a  sort  of  predestination ;  Solomon  says  that 
being  good  he  came  into  an  tmdefiled  body.  Still,  tbe 
author's  practical  view  of  moral  life  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  affected  by  his  philosophical  thewies;  beholds 
to  moral  weakness,  general  £vine  contrd  of  lUie.  and 
moral  responsiUlity  without  trOabling  himsdf  to  doOne 
the  limits  of  these  facts,  and  he  appears  to  adopt  the 
OT  division  of  men  into  good  and  bad,  gtHng  beyond 
the  later  OT  books,  however,  in  recognising  the  possi- 
bility of  passing  Irom  one  class  to  the  oth^.*  But  his 
horizon  is  here  limited — he  has  in  mind  the  Bapant 
slnnen  of  his  time,  the  apostates  and  the  idolaten,  and 
be  cannot  be  said  to  express  a  goieral  view  of  the  etUcal 
capacity  of  man.  He  holds,  however  (9 15).  that  the 
corruptible  body  presses  down  the  soul  (cp  3  Cor.  64). 

Sio,  disobedience  to  God's  moral  law,  is  represented  I 
in  one  passage  (2>4)  as  liaving  been  introduced  into  the  \ 
10.  Bin.  ""^^  ^  the  devil  ((at  death  is  the  result  of 
sin),  in  another  passage  {liaj)  as  the  result  <rf 
idolatry,  lliis  apparent  discrepancy  does  not  point  to' 
two  authors,  but  comes  from  a  shiftily  of  the  point  ctf 
view.  Following  Gen.  8  the  author  says  that  sin,  as  an 
historical  fact,  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  world  in 
the  disobedience  of  Eve,  and,  like  the  OT,  he  does  not 
think  erf  explaining  its  psychological  origin  ;  but,  looking 
at  tbe  vices  oi  the  sodety  ot  his  own  time,  he  traces 
them  all  to  idcdatry,  which  is  the  negation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God :  the  vagueness  of  his  thought  on  this 
point  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  not  cmly  gives  no 
chronological  beginning  erf  idolatry,  bat  refi»v  it  to  an 
inteUectiul  weakness  (18 1  14 14)  whose  origin  he  does 
not  explain.  He  blls  back  on  ttie  teaching  of  observa- 
tion that  men  are  nature  morally  weak  (613).  and 
must,  in  order  to  be  saved  from  error,  be  instaiKted  and 
strengthened  by  God  (ISs/K  natural  moral 

weakness  he  (like  the  OT)  does  not  bring  into  bistorieal 
connection  with  the  transgression  erf  Eve  or  erf  AdaiiL 
The  spiritual  safeguard  against  sin,  imion  erf  lieart  with 
Gexl,  is  finely  expnressed  in  15  a/:  '  even  if  we  sin.  we 
are  thine,  knowing  thy  power  [that  is,  submitting  our- 
selves humbly  to  thy  righteous  and  merciful  control]  ; 
but  we  will  not  sin,  knowing  that  we  are  aoooimted  thine, 
for  to  know  thee  to  perfbct  righteousness.'  Faith  (only 
S 14)  is  used  in  the  general  sense  erf  acceptance  of  God's 
will,  and  trust  in  him  fcr  protection. 

For  the  wicked,  it  is  said  (Sio-iai?  43),  there  is 
retributiem  in  this  life,  and  men  are  punished  by  means 

. ,  BM-M  ^  ^^"^  (^^  '^)'  ^  and 
universal  reecunpense  trf  nocal  conduct 
comes  In  tbe  future  Ufie.  Here  the  author  passes  qtdte 
beycmd  the  OT  thought,  in  which  ShfiSl  has  no  ethical 
character,  and  the  resurrectiem  (Dan.  12)  is  confined  to 
Israelites.  Hereafter,  he  declares  (8-6),  tbe  position  of 
all  men  will  be  determined  by  their  moral  character — 
the  righteous  will  have  peace  and  gkxy,  the  wicked 
will  be  in  misery  (4i8-ao  17si);  passages  Iflte  614/. 
in  lirtiich  tbe  transite»y  hope  erf  the  wicked  U  contrasted 
with  the  everlasting  hope  <rf  the  righteous,  must  be 
interpreted,  from  the  general  thought  of  the  bexik,  to 
mean  not  the  annihilation  of  the  ungodly,  but  their 
endless  misery.  Possibly  the  author  here  has  in  mind 
the  denial  erf  fiitore  retribution  in  Eodeaiastes,  tnorei 
profaaUy  he  u  o^xMing  a  general  Saddncean  oiNnno  \ 
erf  tito  time.  He  makes  no  reference  to  purgatorial 
future  punishment  or  to  a  bodily  resurrecticm,  unless  tbe 
latter  be  involved  in  the  '^orious  kingdom'  (5 16  6ao) 
and  dominicm  over  the  nations  (SB)  viliich  the  righteous 
are  to  receive,  and  this  is  not  [xobabte,  siiKe,  if  resur- 
rection had  been  meant,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

I  Tbii  posriUHtjr  is  aMomed  m  a  rinnla  anreOeeifva  way  fa 
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why  it  should  oot  have  been  disUnetljr  roentioned- 
'The  cooditKMU  of  the  future  life  are  stated  in  the  most 
general  wajr — there  are  no  details  of  happiness  and 
twment,  only  vague  mention  of  light  and  darkness, 
I  with  no  clear  indicatioa  of  place,  no  distina  heaven  or 
|hdL  The  author  coatoits  himsdf  with  emphasising 
the  fundamental  fitct  of  moral  retHbution ;  his  reticence 
as  to  details  may  be  due  to  his  philosophical  dislike  of 
the  crude  pictures  in  such  books  as  Enoch  {see  E^ha- 
TOLOGY,  index,  s.w.  '  Heaven,'  '  Hell').  Man,  beholds 
{here  again  following  Gen.S),  was  created  to  be  im- 
mortal (in  this  world  apparently),  and  would  so  have 
been,  but  for  the  entrance  of  death  through  the  envy  of 
the  devil,  and  the  folly  of  the  first  human  pair.  All 
good  ethical  human  qualities,  wisdom  and  rif^teoumess. 
are,  according  to  the  author,  the  gift  of  God,  or  of 
God's  minister.  Wisdom  (7 16  84  84 13). 

Besides  general  rightness  of  conduct  he  particularises 
{87)  the  four  virtues  of  Greek  philoso^^y — moderation, 
IS.  Tlilae   I**^^  soise,  justice,  and  courage  or 

djtSptla) — as  things  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
profitable  in  life,  and  these  also  he  represents  as  the 
gift  of  Wisdom.  His  more  general  catalogue  of  virtues 
(7  M  / )  embraces  the  gentler  quality  of  '  philanthropy, ' 
and  the  Hebrew  idea  of  'holiness.'  and,  following  the 
OT,  be  represents  the  combination  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  (ISiy)  as  something  which  is  taught  us  by 
the  enun^  of  God  bimsdL  His  ethical  code  thus 
oBen  a  happy  union  of  Jewish  tod  Greek  dements ;  of 
etbinl  philosophy  proper  (inquiry  into  the  basis  of 
moral  beliefs  and  conduct)  he  taa  nothing.  On  the 
I  other  hand,  in  his  ethical  attitude  toward  non-lsraelitish 
I  peoples  he  is  nan-ow ;  like  the  prophets,  he  sees  nothing 
good  in  other  civilisations  (as,  for  example,  the  Egyptian), 
hot.  from  his  national  religiou>  point  of  view,  involves 
them  in  «te  sweq>ing  ccMulenuwtioiL  He  was  8  papil 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  does  not,  by  a  single  woixl, 
express  sympathy  with  their  thought  and  life,  or  betray 
any  suspicion  that  they  have  pla^d  an  important  part 
in  the  divine  education  of  humanity.  He  recc^ises 
only  one  true  law  of  life,  and  tbu,  he  says  (I84),  is  to 
be  given  to  the  worid  by  Israel ;  this  ii  the  view  of  the 
exiUin  and  post-exilian  prophets,  but  in  our  author  we 
expect  some  modification  of  the  old  statemenL  There 
is  no  trace  of  asotficiam  in  the  book ;  the  passage  (S13- 
46)  which  has  been  so  interpreted  is  really  a  protest 
against  what  the  author  regarded  as  the  undue  importance 
attached  by  some  to  the  possession  of  children,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  OT  declaration  (Is. 664/.)  that  bodily 
oooditiotu  shall  not  determine  membership  in  the 
Israelitish  community.  It  was  an  cAd  comfd^t  of  the 
pious  in  Israel  that  the  wicked  were  often  well  provided 
with  children  (Ps.  17 14).  a  gift  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  special  mark  of  divine  favour  (Ps.  1273-5  I283). 
Ben  Sira  bad  already  (18t-4)  protested  against  the 
exaggerated  fonn  of  this  view,  and  our  uitbor  mokes  a 
spedal  application  of  the  i»otest  to  the  case  of  illicit 
anions ;  it  is  better,  be  says,  to  have  no  children  than 
to  obtain  then  1^  immoral  unions  ;  the  virtuous  woman, 
though  barren,  shall  be  tdessed  in  the  final  divine 
visiutioQ,  and  the  eunuch,  if  he  be  righteous,  shall 
have  compensating  part  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  (so 
Is.  £85),  that  is,  ^lall  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  honour- 
aUe  position  in  the  put^c  worships  Such  an  <qHnion 
canikoti  thetdbre,  be  r^arded  as  springing  from 
Therapeutist  hostility  to  marriage.  The  fine  thought 
that  honourable  old  age  is  not  measured  by  number 
of  years  (48 /. )  which  is  a  correction  or  revision  of  P*rov. 
I831  EmIus.  254-6,  though,  according  to  Philo  {De  Vit. 
coHtempL  8),  it  expresses  a  principle  of  the  Therapeutie, 
is  of  too  general  a  nature  to  be  r^arded  as  borowed 
fromtbem;  h  is  fotmd  in  the  Stoics  (cp  Cic. /V  3), 
and  looks  not  to  contempt  of  life,  biit  to  emphasising 
the  better  side  of  life. 
With  all  fats  strong  national  fe^ng,  be,  like  the  other 
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^okmfih  writers  (see  Wisixnc  LrrCBATUU,  $  km 
18.  Wtnahin.  °°  stress  on  the  natioBal  na^  'd 
worship ;  he  mentions,  u  histona! 
facts,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  by  the  Israelites  (18(|  ud 
of  incense  by  Aaron  (ISsi),  puts  into  Sc^onoo'i  Eaoiah 
(9K)  the  words  *  temple,  altar,  tabonacie,'  and  qootc 
(814)  areftmtoe  to  the  temple  from  the  OT  (I&Kji, 
but  otherwise  ignores  the  external  cuhss.  He  icganls 
prayer  and  praise  as  the  highest  expression  of  idi^oDi 
feeling.  He  draws  largdy  from  the  Pmtaieodi  aod 
somewhat  from  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  bat,  after  (!■ 
manner  of  tlie  time,  does  not  name  them  or  odie 
sacred  bocAs,  or  make  allnsion  to  tiK  entoice  of  i 
sacred  canon. 

The  book,  in  s[rite  c£  some  glarii^  fimtas,  deaeru 
to  be  ranked  among  the  masterpieces  oTrefleciiRKnc. 
14.  Tilliai  ■    ^  "  cannot  be  called  poetiy,  h  ii  m 
J~~^^  admirable  example  of  devaud  sUio- 
metric  writing,  with  not  a  few  lalf 

poetical  pa—ngBti 

The  aninber  of  its  ttkM  is  varioody  ttaled  ^  SvriA  tL 
of  the  Sept,)  at  1134  IBl,  iisi  [k],  and  1091  Wjik  la 
tTBiulatkw  b>aa(e«ia)MiKit  found  m  ^Gme.!  Iksdv 
employt,  not  metre,  bat  the  Hdnw  iMiriUBi^  ad 
Hebrew  ^stem  of  ictiw,  a  ccmia  >uLctiiiou  «r  leami 
syllables,  tictwecn  which  come  vaiying  amnben  of  DHCCEMri 
■yllablei;  in  the  pun^  (sndi  as  103911),  in  wUdthnsi 
Miggestions  of  Giedt  iambic,  dactytic,  and  ai^saitae  mh, 
the  oombinalMu  of  syllaUaa  aie  ptdbMf  aUta  ttniaid 
(such  as  on  lonKtiines  hand  even  m  modem  prat  mA^a 
tbe  ocouionBl  imitations  whidi  a  writer  aoqnaiatedvidi  (Mi 
poetry  might  permit  himself.' 

The  coostractioQ  of  the  bocdc  is  skilfal.  Afkerdn- 
ing  men's  supreme  need  <rf  rig^teonaiea.  dw  sate 

„  dnunatically  introduces  tbe  t«o  daw 

18.  BtnuAoX*.  .^^^  mankind  is  <fivided,  nd 

describes  their  contrasted  fates.  On  the  bm  of  tlii 
IHCture  he  appeals  to  kings  to  embrace  wisdn.  b 
whose  exponent  and  laudator  Solomon  appeals,  ^mg 
his  own  experience,  and  extolling  wisdom  as  tbe  am 
of  all  kiwwledge,  physical,  moral,  and  reli^am,nai 
effluence  from  God  and  his  companko  and  aMmfar, 
and  as  the  leadier  and  saviour  of  men  of  andad  lina 
In  Qhistnuion  of  this  last  point  he  gives  a  sketch  of  die 
history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the  deUveiBiice  of  ttt 
Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  their  cooqoat  d 
Canaan.  This  pUn  of  the  work  was  wdl  fitted  u 
commend  it  to  the  author's  contemporaria;  ik 
ji^ilosophical  praise  of  wisdom  is  justified  tbe  a- 
hitntion  of  its  practical  value,  and  tbe  whole  pdat 
conveys  encouragement  to  the  suffering  rigbtena,  and 
a  solemn  warning  to  all  the  enemini,  ■paEUR 
Gentile,  of  the  chosen  people,  whOK  qiedd  pGoaM 
and  guardian  wisdom  is. 

The  style  varies  in  the  difierent  parts.  Tbe  Gm 
part  (chaps.  1-9)  approadwi  the  evenly  balanced  qibcr- 
M_i-  istic  fonn  of  Pnmzts,  widi  the  dAcn 
B^M.  charactoistics  of  tbe  Hebrew  panBdn: 
bat  it  is  made  np  of  connected  dtscooises,  csdi  d 
which  aims  at  a  defiiute  denvmstration  or  eqmiticn, 
and  the  style  is  far  man  flowing  than  that  of  fVonrts 
and  Ben  &ra,  in  tlus  respect  rather  resembling  Ecdea- 
astes.  In  the  second  part  (ch^  10-19),  wlnbt  Ae 
sUchometry  is  maintained,  with  a  flavour  of  panAfisp. 
the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  produces  to  appnw* 
to  simple  prose,  with  an  inflation  bom  of  the  ieat  u 
make  the  history  impressive  In  both  parts  pom  cf 
imagination  is  conspicuous ;  the  pdnres  oi  the  fiial 
overthrow  of  the  wicked  (Sxy-aa)  and  tbe  temssif  the 
Egyptians  (17 /)  have  the  cumulalion  and  rash  ■ 
wfaidi  E^ddd  is  a  nnster,  and  many  of  tbe  eptktf 
have  an  .£schylean  force  and  majesty ;  it  i*  p«>^ 
this  torrent-like  movement  that  most  inipresses  ine 
reader  in  the  author's  descriptions.  Nor  is  be  bcni{ 
in  something  that  resemUes  humoor  as,  in  the  dtsaip- 

I  See  Berger,  ffiti.  d.  I.  Vmk*ii,  «*&        .  ^ 
S  On  apparent  csamplM  of  Graek  mettKri  fan  m  nar 
and  Bok. 
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tkm  of  the  manufacture  ctf  an  idol  by  tbe  carpenter 
(1811-19).  which  is,  however,  only  a  alight  expanuon  of 
an  or  paange  (Is.  44 1»- 17).  He  is  fond  of  assonance, 
aDiteraidoa.  and  paronomasia,  ai  well  as  d  comparison 
and  metaphor,  has  many  instances  of  chiasm  (as  815 
4a),  and  in  one  case  (617-00)  employs  the  sorites.  This 
last  use  is  taken  from  Greek  logic,  of  the  others  there 
are  many  examples  both  in  the  OT  and  in  Greek 
writers.  Throughout  he  shows  fulness,  richness,  and 
Titality  of  conception,  «4uch  is  constantly  In  danger  ot 
mnning  into  exaggeration  and  bombast  The  nature 
of  his  material  does  not  call  for  direct  descriptions  of 
external  nature ;  but  in  a  number  of  passages  he  shows 
a  fi"*^  feeling  for  colour,  form,  and  movement  (see 
59-n»i-*3  lliS  13a  17i8-9i).  The  author's  noteworthy 
command  of  Greek  suggests  that  he  was  well  read  in 
QtcA  poetical  and  pbitosophlcal  literature. 

His  vocabobry  is  rich  auid  pictnrasqne ;  he  hms  a  nnmbar  of 
mcoiniBoo  tenns,  is  fbnd  of  oamiwaiidt,  and  _  baa  hioMelT 


namW  of  expremotu  from  tlM  Septua^t^  Wrpar  ajcpor^f^ 

mbpautA  (18 «,  Me  G«n.  1 14) ;  vwMt  4  nip)^  o&roS  (U 10, 
•M  It.  44  90).    On  the  other  hand,  hit  ft«qaent  Hebmuiu 


(6a);  £l|A«v(&i7);  fiimo((lSi};  modes  of  exnenion,  Mich  as 
thaw  la  417  168i3(cp  i  S.36);  and  the  use  of  the  connectives 
M)U,S4,Yipaad  the  like.1 

The  daU  for  the  determination  of  tbe  wigin  of  the 
book  are  found  in  ita  use  of  other  books,  the  nature 
IT  ffinsof  ^      ideas,  and  the  historical  con- 

ditions  which  it  implies, 
ansa .  mmm.  ^  compMiKm  of  4 1  (on  chiMtess  virtue) 
(with  Eccbs.ISi-4  sunesta  that  our  author  was  acquainted 
iwith  the  latt«r  woik.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  used  the 
JSeptuuint  tranalatioa  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Iiaiah ;  whether 
be  had  tbe  Septuagiat  Psalms  is  doubtful— Si  he  has  an 


■as  ayyMOT  «pef4r  wnere  v  Has  mpmn  a.,  ana  m  lu  17  \.mai 
h.10039)  be  has  mt  mrfntr  4fx^pM  where  our  Hebrew  has 
imply 'cowering '  and  the  puim  in  0  (Fs.  lOB  [lM]3g)ftf  m. 


Pa.1 

■frmf,  fracn  whidi,  in  view  of  his  fondness  for  paraphrasing,  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  he  did  or  did  not  have  tbe  Psalms  in 
GreeJc  There  i«  uncertainty  also  about  the  relation  of  lu 
f"  tbe  envy  of  the  devil  *)  to  a  simiUr  statement  in  Secrets  of 
Enoch  SI  3  (and  cp  Jos.  AtU.  L  1 4  Smmluiirin,  59I  The  con- 
ception may  have  been  an  old  one,  derived  by  Wisdom  and 
Secrets  of  Knoch  from  a  common  source,  though,  as  it  u  not 
found  in  Eitach,  it  probabbr  arose  not  long  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  Tbe  picture  itf  reward  and  pnni-dunent  in  the  future 
life  is  similar  to  that  nven  in  tb*  Enoch  aimilitades.  There  is 
DO  reason  to  snppoM  tnat  our  author  quotes  from  Philo, 

Legendary  additions  to  the  Ox  ikarrative,  so  fiiequent 
in  Wisdom,  do  not  appear  in  any  other  book  earlier 
la  T-— iMii**^  "  Mace.  {119-36  2i-8).*  It  is 
■^SKS^L  ""'y  necessary  to  compare  our  authw's 
"™™"™  sketdi  of  the  early  histoty  (10-19) 
with  that  of  Ecdns.  (44-49)  to  see  the  great  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  two  writers;  the  latter 
keeps  himself  strictly  to  the  OT  text,  the  fonner  revels 
in  fkndfid  embelUshments  (U  is  16 1 /.9iB/.ai/  IT 69/. 
1S-19  IStay^  17-19  19 11/.  1711).  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  supposition  that  the  AkstaodTian 
Jews  were  very  free  in  tbeir  dealing  with  the  sacred 
books ;  but,  as  a  Mace  shows  that  there  was  a  similar 
teodenqr  in  Palestine,  we  are  led  to  refer  it  rather  to 
)  %  natural  growth  of  legend,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  later  Apocr]^>hal  books  and  in  the  Talmud. ' 
Tbe  alle^orinng  method  of  interpretation,  if  found  in 
Wisdom,  would  doubtless  be  Alexandrian,  but  would 
not  give  great  aid  in  determining  its  date,  since  this 
method  of  Interpretation  was  in  use  long  before  Philo's 
time.  Bat  it  does  ikot  seem  to  be  emidoyed  Iqr  our 
author. 

1  For  fall  teaicopaphical  lists  see  ths  oommsotaries  of  Orimm 
and  Fairar. 

>  The  treatment  of  Gen.Aa  in  Enoch  is  mythological  cx- 
pansion  nnder  Penaan  stimulus. 
*  CpalaoGaLSis  iCor.104  3Tim.S<. 
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The  cases  citod  (by  Bms)  are  not  ntoperly  aUegoiiring :  tbe 
pillar  of  salt  (IO7)  is  a  '  monument,  not  a  symbol,  of  an  un- 
believing soul ;  the  {hUst  of  cloud  and  fire  (10 17)  is  not  a 
*  manifestation '  but  a  creation  of  Wisdom ;  tbe  bnnvM  serpent 
(105-7^  is  not  a  symbol,  it  is  an  Instniment  and  assurance  of 
salvauoo :  the  Egyptian  daritness  (ITsi)  b  an  'inoM,'  a  bint 
physical  sufcgeslion,  of  the  darkness  of  future  puniuiment :  on 
the  htgh-piiest's  robe  (1834)  was  the  whole  cosmos,  but  only  as 
tbe  gwry  of  tbe  fnthen  was  00  the  four  rows  of  stoaes,  and  the 
divino  ms^esty  on  the  tiaia  ('holy  to  tbe  LordO-  Renss's 
remark,  that  the  Egyptians  are  introduced  ibroni^Mnit  as  a  type 
of  pagans  in  general,  and  that  the  history  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  theory,  is  correct ;  through  the  Egyptians  the  author  aimed  at 
his  own  contempcvariea.  This,  however,  is  not  allegorising ;  it 
maybe  called  a  first  step  toward  the  method  so  fully  developed 
by  Philo,  but  it  has  not  reached  tbe  pdnt  of  Meing  in  things 
and  persons  merely  representations  of  religious  truth.  . 

llie  autlMr's  silcaice  respecting  Messianic  hopes  fs  a  \ 
trait  wbidi  be  has  in  common  with  other  sa^^tial 

U.  BMlUtOlOn.  i«e  WISDOM  LITKRATURE, 

Mwwwwaj.  I  is  not  an  exact  indication 

of  date.  His  idetim  of  tbe  sttfibrings  and  future  j^ory 
of  the  righieoua  (2-6),  though  it  may  be  based  on  Is.  68 
and  has  been  regarded  by  some  expositors  as  s  predic* 
tion  of  tbe  Meieiah,^  presents  no  individual  human 
ddiverer,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  simply 
represents  pious  Israel  as  destined  to  be  glorified.  In 
part  of  the  late  pte>Cliristian  Palestinian  literature  also 
(as  Dan..  Sib.Or.,  i  Mace.,  Pss.  of  SoL)  it  is  tbe 
nation  ilutt  is  tlie  centre  of  hope ;  it  is  only  in  tbe  later 
portions  of  Enoch  (as  diap.  46)  that  a  personal  Messiah 
plays  a  real  rdle  (see  Messiah,  %  7 ;  Eschatology, 
S  65/ ).  That  Wisdom  has  a  well-developed  doctrine 
of  ethical  immortality,  and  yet  SAji  nothing  of  resur- 
rection, may  be  due  to  its  Egyptian  origin.  The  idea 
of  resurrection  was  a  Palestinian  growth,  based  on 
Jewish  ctnvictions,  but  shaped  imder  the  stimuhu  ctf 
Zoroastrianism,  and  it  may  well  have  lagged  behind  in 
EgypL  On  the  other  hand,  Alexandria  was  the  meeting- 
place  t£  old  Egyptian  and  Greek  ideas  out  of  which  the 
mtmothdstic  Jews  could  easily  fashion  an  elevated  moral 
conception  of  the  worid  to  come.  Each  Jewish  centre 
would  thus  work  out  its  own  fovoorite  idea  of  the  future, 
and  the  ftantm  of  the  two  ideas  wotdd  take  time.  This 
fusioD  had  certaittly  oeeurred  bdbre  tlie  composition  of 
the  earliest  NT  book,  and  apparently  also  before  the 
time  <rf  the  Enoch-section  chaps.  91-104,  a  tract  which 
in  some  respects  resembla  our  book,  the  date  of  which 
is,  however,  tincertain,  though  it  may  probably  be  put 
in  the  first  century  B.C  (cp  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch). 
Wisdom  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the  fusion 
of  the  two  ideas  vras  acoompHsbed  in  Egypt ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author's  Hellenising  tendency  may 
have  led  him  to  discard  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
righteous  on  earth,  though  such  a  notion  may  have 
heca  known  to  him  (cp  87  with  Dan.  I23).  It  is  diffi- 
Gtdt  to  say  when  the  Egyptian  Jews  b^an  to  formulate 
a  doctrine  of  ethical  immortali^ ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
surmised  that,  since  the  editu*  tk  Ben  Sira,  writing  13a 
B.C.,  says  notlung  of  it,  it  did  not  appear  before  the 
first  century  B.C. 

An  indication  of  date  might  be  olXained  if  we  could 
determine  with  exactness  the  relative  development  of 

„  -     .    Greek  conceptions  in  our  author  and  in 

rT^^ToZ  Philo.     It  is  generally  admitted  that 
Wsdom  is  deeply  imbued  with  Oredt 
philostqihical  thought ;  the  cotKeptioos  ctf  a  beautiful  \ 
and  logically  arranged  cosmos,  and  of  a  wisdom  which  1 
is  the  divine  agent  in  creation  and  in  the  control  of  the  | 
world  (besides  the  minor  points  referred  to  above)  betray  | 
the  influence  of  the  Platonists  and  the  Stoics.  The 
same  gmeral  ideas  are  found  in  Philo,  as  whose  con- 
temporary, accordingly,  our  author  is  r^arded  by  some 
expositors.    On  the  otlier  hand,  the  difierenccs  between 
the  two  writers  are  obrioos  ;*  besides  many  divergendea 

1  So  Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  Rippolytu^  Origan,  and  nany 
intopnters  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  see  WaMcotA  not*  in 
Sn^  DB,  art. '  Wisdom  of  Solomon.' 

*  The  two  ar«  compared  by  (Srioua,  Drum  mood,  Hcnael, 
Fanar,  Bois,  and  others.  SiegCnadl,  la  Hattiop'  DB,  notas 
difierences  between  lbs  twa> 
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ia  expIanaiioD  of  particular  points  (irtiidi,  however, 
would  not  oecenarily  prove  them  not  contemporaries), 
tbcTB  is,  for  example,  the  great  diiiemice  in  the  empioy- 
ment  of  the  all^orical  method  of  interpretation,  which 
prObabl7,  though  not  certainly,  points  to  the  precedence 
of  Wisdom  In  time.  The  main  point  of  comparison 
is  the  conception  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  through 
intermediate  agendes,  and  herein  Philo  and  Wisdom 
diner  in  two  respects :  first,  whilst  Philo  names  as 
cliief  agent  the  Lc^;as,  and  has  comparatively  little  to 
say  of  Wisdom,  Wisdom  gives  the  first  place  to  Wisdom 
(not  going  beyond  the  OT  in  his  conception  of  the 
*woid'),  and  thos  ^ipears  to  range  itsdf  aloDg  with 
those  eoilier  more  Hebraistic  books  (Proverbs  atid  Ben 
Sra)  in  which  the  divine  attribute  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant rAle.  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  advancing  to  the 
more  definitely  Stoic  idea ;  and  secondly,  Philo  treats 
the  conception  in  a  more  sdaitific  way,  undertaking  to 
state  with  i^iilosoi^c  precision  the  nature  of  the  relation 
betwetu  God  and  his  penonified  energy,  whilst  in 
Wsdom  this  rdation  is  assmned  without  expluatioa. 
From  this  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  our  author 
had  not  grasped  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which, 
seeing  his  fondness  for  Gredc  ideas,  he  would  hardly 
have  foiled  to  do  if  he  had  lived  as  late  ai  the  flcst  hau 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  historical  conditions  to  be  acoouoted  tbr  are:  the 
penecotioD  of  fiiitbful  Isradites  \jj  Gentiles  and  apostate 
OntwaMl  J**"'  ""^  author's  special  grudge 
IotSu^  T^K  Egyptians.  There  was  a 
class  of  apostate  Jews  bom  the  bme  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  187  B.C  (Jos.  Amt.m.5)  down 
to  the  time  of  Philo  ( Philo,  Cok/m.  Ling,  a ;  Ptenii.  a). 
The  aoeount  in  3  Mace,  of  an  Egyptian  persecution  in 
the  time  of  Ptolraiy  IV.  (aai-ai?  B.C.)  beit^  generally 
admitted  to  be  l^endary,  the  periods  of  posecntioo 
which  may  come  into  consideration  (see  Jos.  Cant  Af. 
25)  are  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (145-117  B.C.), 
Cleopatra  (47-30  B.c),  Caligula  (38-40  A.D.),  and  (Jos. 
BJ,  ii.  I87 /.)  Nero  (63  A.D.).  There  is  not  much 
pound  fhr  clidoe  among  these  periods,*  at  most  it  may 
be  said  that  the  comparatively  calm  tone  of  our  hacSt 
(as  in  l4i6-so)  does  not  lavour  the  seasons  of  bitterer 
distress  (under  fjUgnin  and  Nero).  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  work  was  composed  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  violently  hostile  movements. 
The  author,  even  if  he  lived  in  a  rdatively  quiet  time, 
would  know  enough  of  the  general  fortunes  of  his  people 
to  point  iiis  pictures  of  sulfering  (2-6  14).  Nor  is  his 
refiveooe  to  the  worship  of  the  statues  of  kings  (14  i6-K>) 
chTOKriogically  dedsiTe,  for  divine  worship  was  paid  to 
Ptolemy  I.,  and  fMobably  to  Antiochus  II.,  as  well  as 
to  Caligula  and  other  Roman  emperors.  The  authw 
.  is,  in  fact,  as  Grimm  remarks,  giving  a  teamed  account 
of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  the  deified  princes  to  whom  he  refers  were  his  con- 
temporaries. There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
historical  situation  depicted  to  prevent  our  foUowing  the 
literaiy  indications  and  assigning  Iheworit  to  some  time 
before  that  of  PhUo,  probidily  to  the  first  pre-Christian 
century. 

Of  the  author  all  that  is  clear  is  that  he  was  an 
'■Egyptian  Jew.    His  strong  Jewish  feeling  ^>pears  on 
A«0,«r  ^       book,  and  fait  Greek 

■a.  Mxaaac.  *„|ining  hear^  dislike  of  the 

Egyptians  point  to  Alexandria  as  his  readence.  The 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  identify  him  with  some  known 
person  are  detailed  at  length  by  Grimm  and  Farrar. 


1  Grimu'i  remark  that  is  the  tinie  of  Nero  tba  ^irit  of  tho 
T«wt  was  too  much  brdtco  to  endnea  so  talwWd  a  book  aa 
wisdom  it  not  convindnf ;  we  Icmnr  too  littl*  of  dM  time*  to 
moke  sack  a  Judgment. 

'(KeviTCd  W  O.  &  HarsoHoadi  who  holds  that  then  ore 
lefsnnoes  to  ihu  book  in  iMiab.) 


WISDOM  (BOOS:) 

J.  A.  Schmid^  was  reacted  by  AngnKiDe  and  Jcvoeae,  and  k 
DO  lonjKer  tenoosly  conadcred.  Very  early  orinca  lhiii^.hi  c£ 
B«n  Siraa*  theauthor(Me  Aug.  AKACtr.a,8; 
or  of  the  &inoa*  Phik>  (sec  Jer.  Pn^.  n  LA.  S^\tmi  the 
lattw  view  was  adocrted  by  Lntbcr  and  a  mnnbo-  of  vam  tfteo- 
ki^ani ;  bnl  the  differencea  between  tbote  two  writm  nd  oat 
aathof  are  K>  glaring  that  dteyabeoltttrfy  aacinde —eh  an  idem^ 
ficatkm.  Other  Jewish  names  which  have  baai  SBgaeand  m 
Zenibfa^  (by  J.  H.  Faber)^  AiMtobulns,  the  Mend  of  Ptolwr 
PUkMnelor  (6f  Lntlerbedg^  an  older  Rriio  (bjr  Cknan  awl 
otlMn)a4to  ii  said  to  have  written  a  immb  on  Tcmalea(cp 
Jos.  CmA  Af.  I  aj vriiere  a  aoo-Jewitb  *<ddBr  FhiliL'  appaiMdy 
an  historian,  is  iwcniionod),  and  ApoUoi,  bc£»e  his  coBiMiat 
rby  Plnmptra),  on  the  maoA  that  be  wrote  Efatfic  udK 
Hriirew^  and  that  thpwinilaritybctwaeaihe«|htle  and  Wiafcm 
is  so  great  aa  to  anggcM  a  comaun  orign.  Heae  ct  Ack 
gestians  except  the  uut  has  any  show  ot  pnibafaflity,  and  it  caa 
baldly  be  called  fcobable,  rim  the  two  books,  thoacb  not 
withobt  a  oenaia  raenblance  in  style,  rtill  have  ■^'^^t-itTl 
both  of  style  and  of  sumoer  of  thought,  loo  great  so  BaoEpfasHd 
even  by  a  writar's  change  of  reUmi.  tua  anAor  baa  ha 
hrid  to  be  a  CbristlsB  (by  C  H,  Weine  oiiMi^  ob  skA 
gionndsaa  his  mnposfd  nftnDceWtoikeHeariaibihHdM- 
aatkM  of  God  as  '^fttber'  (143)^  ha  docttine  of  tarn  ^mak 
retribntioa  (MX  and  the  toppoaed  awntion  of  las  book  aaoag 
Christian  writings  in  the  Mnmterian  Fragvcnt  (bai  Ac  hn 
«m»o«Uioo  is  probably  enoeeoui  see  abo*^  f  4^  B.i^  aadihc 
autfaonhip  has  been  awignfd  (by  Hoadd  to  il|Mllaa,  afkei  ha 
oonverrion  to  Christianity.  Bat  a  Chiwdan  book  wiAnM  a 
single  distincdvely  Christian  idea  (end  aone  liioee  addneed  Iw 
Wcusc  are  distioMivdy  ChrisdaiOwoald  ba  an  meoiqnkeasnc 
anomaly;  the  book  is  iatdB^ble  only  em  the  fnnwwf^ym  dai 
It  was  written  by  a  noB-Cuvtha  Jew.  Flna^y,  as  baa  heca 
pelntad  oat  abe«  (1 1^  tkc»  K  no  ream  fbr  stmosiaK  dnt  Ac 

aadNEbokmgodtotkaasctof  thaTlNnventie:  he  has  1—'  

of  thdr  teaoing,  and  it  does  not  seen  pnibable  ibai  a  1 
of  that  sactwanld  have  iailabed  GtcA  kandng  asev 
bos  dona. 

Tbo  Cml  text  Is  dven  enthe  b  dai  onrials  A  (Load.  rt» 
Mit,  B  (Rome,  tSri),  k  (St.  Petenfapg,  1869X  m  jtan  ■  C 

(Leipsic,  1845),  entire  in  the  Cannes  H.  P. 
SS.  Qnak  tnt>  ai,  55>  68, 106  and  1^  (not  cnuicX  ^Sb.*^ 

S53t  au,  3fii  (not  entire),  096 ;  nine  ex^ 
lated  by  Thilo  (hot  not  puHiabed)  aic  in  sotoe  passaaea  addacrf 
by  him  iSf^dmtm  txtne.  critt.  in  Smfumt.  SmI.,  Bafle,  i&ts)  Md 

by(Mmm.  SweCe  rives  the  various  leadings  of  RAC  The  text 
is  well  preserved;  A  ta  a  number  of  casta  oftrs  betttrwad^p 
thanB.  That  the  Greek  is  the  wiginal  teat  is  now  gcnoaUy  be- 
lieved. Fabez's  argument  to  prove  «  'Cbaldee '  (tfaat  is  JniA 
Aramaic)  orunnal  u  suocctsfully  nbntted  by  Hasoe ;  das  at  I B 
lha  Syi.  for  Grade  y^pat  is  ezmmed  by  F^>er  as  oominc  frona 
corfbrionof  Aianawc  j*Biipand  n'Oi  bat  li  insiTiii.isji  llaai. 
a  mweading  of  Ae  Grade  (npac  for  y^pw);  in  lSi«  Spiic 
'coBunand'fer  Greek  *  dead)  cooiei,  accocding  to  Faber,  friM 
a  misunderstanding  of  "qi  (which,  however,  is  not  Ansak 
but  HebrewX  but  may  be  natuiaUy  regarded  as  a  acribal  cmm^ 
ous  lepetitioa  of  the  pceceding  'conmand.'  So  aJao,  rec»d|^ 
D.  S.  Hargoliouth,!  whose  are  not  man  coorincag 

than  those  of  Faber.  In  Wisd.  1 13  14 10  the  Greek  k  aik> 
factory  as  it  stands :  and  tbe  identity  of  the  eapressioci  m  Xu 
with  that  in  Is.  8 10  0  (noted  by  Sdilmsner)  may  be  ondentaod 
as  a  boiTowing  on  the  part  of  tbe  forsMr,  or  as  a  very  tate 
senlm  in  the  latter.  Greek  is  too  free  and  ■^i^a^  to  he 
taken  as  a  transUtion ;  its  Hebfcwooioarinc  bekiv  iMliKM 
tbe  thon|dit  than  to  the  style.' 

Tbo  Old  Latin  Verskti  was  adopted  by  Tcraoe  with 
dungeSf  tba  ClenKntine  text  of  tsga,  with  conectiaas  fraa 
VerceUooe's  ediiian  of  i86t,  >a  gjveo  ia  the 

3C  VenhnU.  edition  of  Heyse  and  Tiscfaendacf  (Lcnc^ 
*^3X  with  the  readings  of  the  Cottea  Ain- 
attnus  in  tbo  maivin:  the  Cod.  Anuat.  has  been  edited  by 
Laeude  Qa  MititiL  V).  It  is  in  geaenl  a  litcnl,  bitbfiil,  ani 
Intelligent  translation  of  tbe  Greek.  It  occasioaally  (as  in  4 17) 
inserts  an  eaplicitum,  and  has  a  number  of  words  aial  daiacs 
not  found  in  onr  Greek,  as  1  is  (one  wonL  and  in  soaw  HSS 
one  line)  28  (one  line)  217(000  lute)  9i  (ooc  wmd)  4r4((ae 

f 61  (one  couplet)  A  so  (one  wvid)  811  (ooc  Hne)  lOi 
two  words  in  the  Clem,  text,  but  not  m  Am^i.)  11 5  (ooe 
and  a  half  lines)  lla  (one  clause)  17iKseveral  words).  Sodk 
of  these  additions  (as  8 1  4 14  17 1)  are  exptaaiarions  of  dw 
translatcM',  and  ikone  of  them  commend  fit*  '^^tt^*^  \  as  [vobably 
beloRging  to  the  original  text ;  thus  in  1 15  dte  fiiiMtm  weakcni 
the  Uitmmt ;  in  S  B  the  line  '  let  there  be  no  meadow  lAidi  ov 
Jollity  does  not  traverse,'  thoogfa  in  itarif  anprofviatc  and  good, 
mars  the  cooplet-arrai^emeat  (three  coupwn  in  vn.  7-9);  tbr 
apborisro  of  9 1, '  wisdom  k  bMter  than  stretuth,  and  a 
man  than  a  strong,'  intempts  tbe  cormectiao  of  tbou^  and  a 
obvioosly  a  gloss,  as  are  the  insertions  m  811  lOi  lis  (r»o 

S losses)  and  lis.  A  certain  number  of  words  ahoareoouned  b 
leLatin,  the  translator  allowing  himself  some  freedoov  On  U>« 
faistcny  of  the  veraioo  le*  Ber^,  Hist.  d.  L  Vtilgatt,  1803,  and 
on  the  HSS,  Hudmann,  Btnckt,  etc.  1900k  On  the  vocabolaiy 
cp  Grimm,  Comm.  KGIf,  pp.  5^ 
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WISDOM  OF  JBSUS 

The  SyiiM  W  nad«dinclhfromdM(Mc,liillowiM«HS 
rowmhliiig  Codex  Alex.  Whutt  in  gtocnd  it  mdm  the  ideas 
and  expteniofU  o{  the  orisiRd  with  fidelitjr,  it  diverge*  there- 
ftom  liur  moit  tluui  the  Luin.  It  adds  explidta  and  other 
Mptanuory  words,  inserts  the  proper  nanws  (Cain,  etc)  in 
diBp.  JOf  mnsfara  a  number  of  Onwc  words,  gives  free  tiansla- 
tiofu,  mntraiHlatea  and  omhs.  On  tbs  Utam^  to  rafer  it  to  an 
Animaic  oti|^nal  mo  Mum  For  die  Aialnc  venlon  »  Hatse, 
for  the  AnuMuao  cp  Wal^  aad  F.  H.  Reuich,  LOtr  S^&nt. 
grm€M,  etc,  1858;  theie  also  both  come  fron  our  Gneb 

For  general  wo^  ea  the  Jewish  conoeptioB  of  wiadon  see 
Wisdom  LjTEitATUai,  1 15.  For  Usts  of  aUcalind  expository 

works  up  to  i860  see  Bretsdweider  and 
26.  BlUlOgTaphy.  dAmn.  Amongthese  the  fidlewing  mar 

be  mentioned :  Kahanos  Maanu,  ^856, 
the  earliest  extant  cnniiientator  On  lAigne);  Grotitu,  Amm^»- 
tionn,  1664  \  Coraelius  a  L^nde,  Cmwxm/.  im  lUr.  1613 ; 
Ovpellns,  Comumtmt.  .  .  .  m  VT,  1689  (scattered  observa- 
tions); j.  H.  TtbtT,  Proimtiomts,  1776-77  and  178^^;  J.  G. 
HaMe,  SMhrntf*  IVtiiktit,  17B5 ;  J.  G.  Eichhom,  Emletimv 
i.  d.  A*9cr.  Sekr.  d.  AT,  1795 ;  C  G.  towchneider,  L^. 
Smttmi.,  1804 ;  C  L.  W.  Giiimn  On  Kwagrf,  N»itd- 
Imck  m.  d.  A^tkr.  4.  A7\  i860  (vwr  fvll  andT  jndieioas, 
snpeisedes  his  work  of  i837>-  Since  1800  have  aMMued  eom- 
menbuicsbyE.CBiisell^ia8oGn  the  volume  on  Ibe  ApOOTpha 
■dded  to  the  Lange  sene*),  F.  W.  Ftmt,  1B86  Qa  Waco's 
Apoery^uCU  and  Sttgfiied  (in  Kautssch's  A^okr.);  articles  in 
Snuths  Da  (by  B.  F.  Wcstcon):  H'Clintodc  and  Strong'i 
Cyeht^mdia;  Hersog-Haadc,  REyaj  E.  Schflrer,  see  also  Ks 
GJV,  vuc=Mut.  Uu  Jtwitk  Pto^,  etc);  Hastings'  DB 
O9  »wfried);  and  annotated  editiotu  by  W.  J.  Deane  (Tin 
Bo^^WUdam,  1881X  W.  R-  Churtoa(in  his  Uncanttnicml rnnd 
Apocryfkal  Sentturti,  and  C.  J.BaU  G.a  his  Varvrum 
Apacry^ka,  1S93).  On  the  ethical  ideas  see  KQbel,  'Die  EtU* 
schen  Anidiauni^en  d,  Weisheit  Salatttoais,'  in  St  Kr.  (1865X 
  C.  H.  T. 

WISDOM  OF  JESUS.  See  Ecclbsiasticus, 
SiRACH. 

WUE  HEH  (D^pn),  OsL  418.  See  Maoic.  {  3. 
Stabs,  %  5,  Zoroactriakuic  :  cp  also  Wisdom 

LlTUtATUBB,  I  a. 

WITCH  i^^yb),  DL  18to,  -WITGHaEAFT  (DQj?). 
I S.  1003.   See  MAGIC,  H  3^  81/ 

WITHES,  &BEER,  AV^-  '  green  [moist]  cc^ds,' 
RViDK.  'new  bowstrings'  (D*n^  D<nn;,  ytthanm  Judg. 
I87.  On  the  meaning  of  n^,  la^  see  Colours,  1 17 ;  for  yt^ 
ytOttr,  sec  Cokd.  Bowstrings  of  '  green '  got,  not  yet  dried, 
are  probaUjrneant 

WITHBSB.  The  part  played  witnesKS  In  Jewish 
l^al  procedure  has  been  dealt  with  in  Law  amd 
JtraricK.  %ioff. 

The  Hebrew  word  is  ijr,  'id,  the  Aramaic  tdkdd 
(nnD) ;  and  in  two  passages  in  OT  these  two  terms  are 
treated  as  synonymous  (Gen.  81 47.  ||  itnnnjr;  Job 
16 19>  IV  H  ir^)>  The  Arabic  word  is  dkid  at  S&ktd  (cp 
Paln^.  tm  :  see  Cook,  Aram.  Glou.,  s.v.).  The  root 
Sakida  (=:Aiam,  sthid;  cp  Tkr  with  Ar.  iarada)  seems 
to  have  meant  or^naUy  '  to  be  present '  (cp  the  use  of 
Aiiift^in  Koran,  Sur.  71 13).  and  then' to  bt»r(  be  present 
as)  witness.'  Sdkid  is  bcoh  a  witness  in  general,  and 
one  who  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  creed  dying 
(see  Sur.  A-jt  8969).  The  original  raeaniog  of  the 
Hebrew  root  was  perhaps  (as  (sen.  8I47  Jobl6i9 
suggest)  the  same  as  in  Andiic. 

Oen.81  444853  describes  how  a  he)q»  of  stones  was  witness 
(1? ;  was  present  to  remind)  of  some  transaction  ;  Dt.  81 19  at 
nyi  ibat  ibe  song  of  Moses  was  witness  to  (1^ ;  eztited  or  was 
present  to  remind)  lbs  Israelites  of  a  great  achievemenL  For 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  w  in  a  similar  sense  see  BDB, 
whore,  however,  the  idea  of  the  root  is  taken  to  be  that  M 
*ieitanting,  henoe  emphuically  affimung.' 

The  word  used  in  the  NT  is  /idfmn  {/ti/nvp-).  It 
was  emfdcnred  by  Christians,  as  by  Muhammedans.  to 
describe  ( 1)  ^fdy  one  who  wittwned  to  the  truth,  and 
then  (a)  particularly  one  who  gave  evidence  of  the  truth 
by  dying,  and  so  '  a  martyr. ' 

For  (i)aee  Actsl  as.  The  word  is  already  used  in  the  second 
sense  (a)  in  the  NT.   So  in  Acts  SSso  (AV;  RV  'witness 7, 


liMvmwatr  be  reft  alfiarM  «wv  iipmw,  aal  ht  fo3  tfymmi  rfir 
MOpn^wr  1i|VOt>> 
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In  ancient  times  the  heroes  of  mankind  were 
commonly  represented  as  being  distingnisted  from 
other  men  by  (amongst  other  duracteristics)  the 
manner  in  which  they  entered  and  dqxuted  life.  They 
were  not  born  in  the  usual  way,  or,  if  so,  out  of  due 
course  ;  they  disappeared  firom  lUe  in  a  mjrsterious  way, 
or  they  showed  themselves  superior  to  death  by  dyii^ 
cheer^y  under  painful  circumstances.  Thus  both  by 
their  t»rth  and  by  thdr  death  they  witnessed  to  their 
superiority.  This  was  qiecially  the  case  with  fbnnders 
of  religions.  But '  the  bithfhl '  were  also  called  upon 
to  bear  witness.  While,  however,  the  master  gave 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  claims  by  the  wondo^l 
words  and  works  of  his  whole  life,  '  the  faithful '  could 
in  most  cases  only  witness  to  the  truth  of  them  by  follow- 
ing the  master's  teaching  even  unto  death.  Disciples, 
therefore,  in  some  cases,  sou^t  and  actually  found 
maityrd(»n ;  in  other  cases  they  are  represented  by  tra- 
dition as  having  so  suffered,  whether  they  did  so  or  not. 
The  idea  of  witness  by  iiuracle  and  martyrdom  is  owiflt>ed 
to  no  ain^  religion.    Cp  Wonders.         k.  a.  c. 

WBABD  {''?S^\),  Lev.  SOa;.    See  Magic.  S  4.  iiL 

WOLF  (3ttf ;  ^  AykOC  :  This  is  the  usual 

vrord  for  'wolf,'  though  in  Is.  ISai  RV  renders  o»if, 
'iyyfm,  and  SBOT  a-n,  tannim,  by  'wolves';  see 
Jackal,  and,  on  the  variety  of  terms  for  wild  animals. 
Cat.  In  Is.  116  a  notabte  reference  is  made  to  the 
w<df ,  which  as  a  type  of  ferocity  is  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  lamb.'  The  full  force  of  the  phrase  empktyed 
is  that  the  wolf  will,  as  it  were,  beoome  a  or  dirat 
of  the  Iamb  (cp  Stxangek). 

The  wolf  (CoMu  Iii^tu)  has  a  very  wide  range,  ex- 
tending practically  throughout  North  America  (N.  of 
Mexico),  Europe,  and  Asia.  Many  local  varieties  occur, 
which  have  been  by  various  authorities  raised  to  the 
rank  erf  species.  The  wolf  is  su1l  fimnd  In  Pakstioe 
(and  Aralaa,  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Da.  I397),  It  is  there 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour  and  has  a  stronger  and 
stouter  build  than  in  Europe,  rarely  moves  in  packs, 
and  prowls,  sometimes  in  pairs,  round  the  sheepfolds 
at  nighL  By  day  it  frequents  the  rocky  valleys. 
Naturally  it  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  (rf  the  Israelites, 
and  the  referencea  to  its  boldoeai  and  ferocity  are 
frequent  (cp  Cren.49a7  Jer.66  EadE.22a7  HaU  l8 
Zeph.  83).  However,  if  the  cube  be  removed  at  a  very 
early  age  they  are  susceptible  of  trainii^,  though  they 
can  rarely  be  trusted  with  strangers. 

The  word  for  '  wolf'  is  frequently  used  as  a  personal 
and  clan  name  (cp  Cook,  Aram.  Gloss,  s.v.  min.  and 
see  Zbeb),'  and  it  haa  accordingly  been  held  that  it  was 
a  toteat-a^mal  amoi^  certain  commuolties  (at  least)  cS 
the  ancteot  Semites.*  For  the  wolf  in  Semitic  legend 
and  fblUoie  see  WRS,  Xinsk^.  198,  Stl  Sem.n  88. 

A    Ee  S. 

WOMAH  (n(^).  Gen.  2aa.  SeeFAHiLT,  espedaUy 
IS  ;  Marriage,  esp.  %  4-7 ;  Law,  §  14a ; 
Slavery  ;  and  cp  Adam.  esp.  §  3^. 

W0NDEB8.  The  EV  shows  some  imcertainty  as 
to  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gredc  synonyms.* 
(i)  r^fXi,  M^litth,  is  rendered  by  'wonder'  b  DLlSi  (a) 
S846  EV,  hut  in  EX.T9  Dt.n3EVbr'ndracfc.*  Themean- 
ing  of  the  root  is  nncertate,  wU  see  BDB  and  cp  bdow 
under  (s). 

1  AccordlnfftoHonmd(.Sibtf«tfi^,3D3j^),  am  is  the  jackal ; 
see  on  the  other  hand  ZDMG,  18S0,  p.  373,  anA  cp  Jackal. 
The  Ass.  cognate  slAw  app««iB  to  denote  also  a  bird  of  i»«v. 

S  Compare  the  contrast  in  Mt.l0i6,  'sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,'  and  Acts 90 a^  where  Paul  at  Miletus  warns  the '  flodc' 
agunst  the  Atfirai  fiaatis. 

*  The  lact  that  the  name  'wolf'  it  gnen  to  a  nckly  child, 
'  that  their  human  ftagility  may  take  on  as  it  were  a  temper  of 
the  kind  of  those  animals '  (cp  Don^ty,  Ar,  Dtt.  1 319}  does 
not  weaken  the  above  ugnnent,  since,  in  some  cases,  tbb  name 
is  borne  not  by  individuals  bat  by  vmie  clans  (cp  Km. 

*  See  Robertson  Smitl^  /.  PJUL^n  ff.  and  cp  Ftanr, 
Pmntmmiat,  %  195^ 
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(a)  H^/nb';  Ul  'wondar/M  XV  U.»n;cp  Judg-OiSi 
N^W^CA,  AV  'miixto,'  RT  'wottliout  worki.' 


.  .  .  twrifn^  mmX  r^a«i  cal  v^f^ufoir— •  MiKBcKtvc  puiage. 
In  Act*Si3  19 II  I  Cor.  ISioai  G«L  >s,  E  mindca ' ;  but 
in  HekSi,  AV  'minclcs,'  RV  'poo^rv 

(s)  f^,  AcuSnOa  16is  Heb-Sf,  EV  'wooden.'  Two 
4«i*UioiM  an  noted  in  Grimni-ThByer  {Ltxiepm,  t.p.y,  neither 
of  which  can  b«  proaouaccd  very  sAtiiiictofy.  They  are :  (i) 
' Vparcmly aUn  to  the  verb  r>y«w;  accordingly  ■oroething  to 
Mnnge  u  to  cnue  it  to  ba  "watcbad"  or  '*ob«cTTcd " ' ;  (a) 
connected  'willi  ivr^i  A**ra»4  Mc..  Imbc*  "a  *icn  in  the 
baavau."'  If  iha  Hob.  aa^AUM  (i,  above)  be  connected  with 

WX  w«  night  perfaapa 
Ut  dittrtM*;  uw  idea 
■•aponenl.* 

(6)#«wiar,Hl. 'din.'liko(3)abova.  So  In  Ulc  811/ Uc 
llieaoA  Ut.lS«/  1614  Jn.>iS  630  i  Cor.laa  ActsSaa 
Hcb.iC  Bw  AV  'wonder/  RV  'ugn,'  Rcv.Ui;  EV 
•ninxla,'  Llt.ttB  Acn4i6as;  AV  'mindo,' RV 'sign,' Jn. 
4s4  1*41  Siiaa  SatfaaSTjt  9 16  II47  11 37  ActaSa  St  ISia 
Rev.lSi4l6i4l9ao. 

The  original  idea  in  the  word  '  wonder '  (LaL 
'minctihim/ Angt  '  mirade'}  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  taming  aside  through  a  fcidiiig  of  fear  or  awe  (see 
Skeat,  £/jnmeL  Diet. ,  j.  v. ).  The  savage  '  ignorant  of 
the  very  nidimoits  of  science,  and  trying  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  life  by  what  the  senaa  seem  to  tell '  (to 
quote  Tyler,  Amtkrop.  343)  woidd  often  turn  aside 
when  be  came  face  to  face  with  tomethlng  new,  un- 
expected, or  extraordinary. 

'  The  eawtion  namod  Wonder  ii  fiiundcd  on  relativity.  It  is 
more  than  timpk  novelty.  One  degree  bevond  novelty  i> 
turfriu,  or  the  ibock  of  what  is  both  noval  ana  unexpected.  .  . 
Wonder  contwuw  surpriae,  attended  with  a  new  and  distinct 
aftct,  the  effect  orcontem^ating  loniethiBg  that  risei  far  above 
fnmtitfut  expoieooe,  which  owvales  u>  with  a  feeling  of 
ntparMfitY'  (Aleaander  Bain.  Tkt  Bmttwmt  mmd  tM*  WiU^ 

'A  wonder'  then  is  something  which  cannot  be 
explained  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  in 
genera]  at  a  given  time,  but,  as  Hobbes  pointed  out 
\lMiaiK<m,  c^p.  27),  '  seeing  admiration  and  wonder 
are  consequent  to  the  knowledge  wherewith  men  are 
endued,  some  taon.  some  less.  It  followeth  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  a  miracle  to  one  and  not  to  another.' 
As  regards  many  of  the  wonders  that  snrrounded  them 
(the  wonder  of  life,  the  wonder  of  creation)  primitive 
men  would  be  very  much  on  a  level  and  would  all  be 
satisfied  with  a  fanciful  explanation ;  but  with  regard 
to  others  (the  wonder  or  effect  of  certain  herbs,  for 
instance)  some  men  wotdd  soon,  at  first  by  chance, 
attain  some  measure  of  knowledge  and  Oieidiy  them- 
adves  become  relatively  wooderfiiT  and  wonder-workers 
(me^dlte-iiien,  oU-men).  In  the  eyes  dL  his  admirers, 
however,  the  man  who  b  reiatirely  wonderful,  soon 
grows  to  be  very  much  more  than  this.  Obviously, 
therefore,  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
wonders  or  miracles  and  m3rths ;  the  growth  and 
devekqxnent  of  both  would  go  on  abnost,  if  not  quite, 
simultaneously.  Obviously,  too,  the  woider  is  dosdy 
connected  wiUi  exorcism  and  sorcery. 

'  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pas*  insensibly  into  miracle.  .  .  If 
the  marvellous  results  are  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  being  at 
enmity  with  the  observeisj  the  art  i«  sorcery ;  but  if  ascribed  to 
a  friendlv  snpematnnd  being,  the  marvellous  results  are  classed 
as  miracUa '  (Herbert  Spencer,  PrmcifU*  ^Soeial^y^,  1 946). 

The  veiy  w<»^  in  English,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates 
the  way  we  must  take  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  wonders.  It  is  clear  that  a  thoroagh 
examination  of  the  subject  Would  involve  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  general,  into 
paychology,  anthropoli^,  comparative  religion  and 
mythology.  If  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  new  definition  of 
higher  criticism  is  thinking  of  the  comparative  method, 
such  an  investigation  would  indeed  come  within  the 
province  of  that  science.  '  If  a  new  definition  of  the 
higher  criticism  may  be  permitted  so  late,*  he  says, 
'we  should  can  ii  thttiudy  tf  tkt  origin  and  dtvtlep- 
mm/  efideaj'  {TripU  Tnditiim  ^Ui«  Eit^s,  xudii. ). 
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In  any  ease,  in  view  of  the  resuUi  of  the  "^\<"f<fr^ 
method  <rf' stnd^.*  it  is  impos»ble  to  treat  the  sdjetl  of 
wanders  or  miracles  00  the  old  lines.  Here,  howncr, 
it  need  tmly  be  pointed  out  thai  it  is  now  evident  tbai 
no  rdigion  can  be  isolated  aixl  treated  sqnrauly ;  thu 
myths,  and  wonders,  whether  natural  (cp  btiow)  at 
supernatural,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  sysUsi ;  and 
that  the  itkas  of  piimitive  man,  or  the  savage,  fani 
left  their  mark  even  on  the  most  advanced  rdigiocL 

Comparative  mythology  shows  that 
explanations  of  the  imirerse  which  mdicate  that  6tt 
mind  moves  everywhere  along  voy  similar  fiaa. 
Comparative  religion  teaches  that  even  when  nm  U 
attained  to  no  small  degree  of  genenl  calUBe  tfi^ 
still  demanded  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  efics^ 
of  their  faith.  The  sage,  or  the  founder  of  a  icHpaa, 
who  claimed  to  enlighten  his  fellows,  was  expeari  to 
produce  evidence,  apart  from  his  teadttng,  that  Ik  m 
endowed  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinaiy  way.  As  ■ 
witttess  to  hi*  aiqieriotity,  be  was  expected  to  pcffan 
wonders  (cr  give  a  sign,  cp  [3]  and  [6]  abo*e^  Aad 
as  sodi  a  one  was  in  most  cases,  owmg  lo  hit  nfoinr 
knowledge,  on  a  higfaer  level  than  his  contcnponrin, 
he  was,  no  doubt,  often  as  a  matter  of  &ct  aUe  to  do 
things  which  to  them  appeared  wonderful ;  bemycAes 
have  been  able  to  cure  diseases,  perfa^  even  to  icsttR 
to  life  a  body  that  was  to  all  appearance  BfUen ;  be 
was,  no  doi^  often  aUe  to  exercise  a  roDstlaiile 
infiiienoe  over  men's  minds,  and  perittps  to  cn 
certain  mental  diseases.  It  is  difficult  10  cakskit 
the  efiect  that  sudi  a  display  of  powa  woaU  bax 
on  those  wbo  did  not  understaiKl  its  nsnte.  It  a 
easy,  on  the  other  hand,  lo  understand  thai  sxi 
evidence  of  a  power  out  of  the  cororoon  having  bm 
furnished,  wonders  of  a  different  nature  would  aho  bt 
ascribed  to  the  master  by  his  disciples,  cqietiaBysfier 
his  decease^  His  works  and  his  leading  vodd  la 
to  combine  to  suggest  that  he  (Ud  not  bdoog  to  tbe 
life  ^rf"  the  earth ;  he  must  be  a  favourite  of  one  of  tbt 
deities,  or  of  the  Deity,  or  a  son  of  one  (rf  Oe  deitia, 
or  of  the  Deity,  even  an  actual  dci^  ooat  b  da 
Sesh.  The  woitders  with  which  he  wookl  now  be  k- 
credHled  wadd  no  longer  be  r^tive  and  natnL  bo 
absolute  and  supernatural  (■.&,  miracles).  It  verid 
be  represented,  especially  after  his  decease,  thd  (be 
manner  of  his  appearance  in  the  world,  and  of  bii 
disappearance  from  it  when  bis  missao  had  bea> 
accomplished,  were  alilce  remarkable;  (hat  if  bit 
moths'  was  human,  his  &ther  was  divine,  thai  if  be 
seemed  to  die  like  trther  men,  it  was  not  so  m  reafitf . 
He  would  no  longer  be  described  as  meitiy  healiaj 
diseases,  physical  and  psychical,  by  namnl,  bat  Bale 
understood,  means.  He  hasbectimesnperiartotbelsn 
of  nature.  He  walks  upon  the  sea  and  stillc  its  vxtts. 
commands  the  wind  and  the  storm,  cures  instauiw- 
otisly  the  deaf,  the  dimib,  and  the  blind,  brii^  to  Efc 
those  who  have  actually  died. 

This  process  went  on  even  in  the  middle  age^  'Piioopj^ 
myth-fmnation,  belongine  properly  to  the  Mental  stale  of  at 
savage,  ««rc  by  its  aid  (toe  doctrine  of  miracle*]  owfawiw  ■ 
strong  action  in  the  civiliaed  worid.  Mythic  epboito  riita 
Europeans  would  have  rq*ected  oontcsnptuooslyirtoldctfsMp 
deities  or  heroes,  only  required  10  b«  adapted  m  mnpwit 
local  details,  and  to  be  let  forth  as  miracles  in  ibe  nr  ofwa* 
superhuman  personage  to  obtain  as  of  old  a  piice  of  otn 
and  hwioor  in  history ' (TyUw, /"fiw/Jftv  Cn^nrtj^lytM 
Writings  in  which  miiacws  ngurc  are  not  bisuncal  ■ 
modem  and  scieiuiftc  senM  of  the  word. 

Many  of  the  OT  and  NT  nanatives  in  ^ocb  'woadot' 
figure  have  baen  treated  in  speda)  articfes,  and  baa  nncm 
pcHotsofview.  See,  far  inMancc,  CaaATwa,  Wt*s^  omm, 

I  Prof.  Cheyne  was  one  of  the  first  critics  to  •PPfr'^ 
method  in  the  case  of  Inblical  study.  See  in  £B0t,  the  aiUdB 
'Cosinogony'(844*,^'IWug«*i7s4i^  ■Jawh'tUg/)- 
also  7*,  R«P.  9it-at9  (1877).  For  more  leeeot 
CuCATrnM,  Dbiak»,  Jonah,  PtntiK,  etc.,  sad  cp  Inwws, 
Temptation.  Sea  also  S.  A.  Cook,  'Ind  aadTtu^. 
u^X,  Apia  190a;  A.  S.  PHOta,  an.  'UnckBa,*la  HaMan 
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Divination,  Hacic,  Plagubs,  Acts,  Gospels  (cp  JxsvsX 
John,  I^azakus,  Hasy,  Nativity,  Rbsurkection,  Simon 
PcTSK,  SpimruAL  Gifts,  TutrrATioN.  Se«  further  R.  W. 
MMduty,  Tlu  Tihmgtm  School  tmd  itt  AnUcMltmtt  (1863); 
Hugo  WinckW,  G4tchickit  Itrmeit,  %  (1900}:  Th.  Trade, 
lytMJtrgiaMi*  itt  Htidtntum  nmd  in  dtr  alun  KircJU  {lOai); 
Sup€m»tural  RtL  (new  «d.  igoa).  Cp  0>  Holumann,  Ltien 
Jit*,  The  followinc  works,  Amongst  oth^s,  hkve  to  be  taken 
Moooet  of:  Gnnt  Alkn,  Simlmion  ^  tht  Idtm-  0/  Gcd;  Ckxld, 
Mytki  mmd  Drtmmu;  Fnzer,  Goiden  Bawhi  Uiuley,  Hmmt, 
Also  Seirmet  amd  Heirtw  TrtuUHo*  and  SeUnet  and  Chrittimm 
Tradititm  ;  Lang,  Ctuiom  tmi  Myth,  and  Myth,  RiimU,  mmd 
Jieliriom;  Lubbock  (Avebury),  Oiirim  f/"  CiviUtmtioH  (P) 
1889);  J.  H.  RobeRson,  CAriitiamiljr  Mid  XfytMaii 
HerSert  Spencer,  Tie  Study  ^fSocieiegy  VSS)  and  t  r, 
^  Seeidttft  Tyl<»'.  Sarly  Hut.  ^  Mankimd 
Antkrcpelety  (iSSil  Primitive  Ctilittrt,  i8giX  Cp  also 
Danrin,  ^TuTMt  v  Mm*  :  Chutreiages,  Tkt  Hwmam  S^teitt 
(/S'.f);  Tolstoy,  Wkai  it  RtUgitmJ  M.  A.  C. 

articles. 


SeeFcABST.  and  the  special 


WOOF  PTP).  Lev.  1348  RVi^- 'knitted  stuff.'  See 
Wbatqig,  §  7. 

WOOL  (npy,  siwur  \  epiON)-  The  sources  of  wool 
aTaiUble  in  ancient  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  three  in  number— the  sheep,  the  camel,  and  the 
goat ; '  bat,  except  where  aDOtber  animal  is  distinctly 
mentioned  (Mk.  16  ML  84  i  S.  I913},  we  majr  assume 
that  the  wool  of  the  ^leep  is  meant  An  Arabic  saying 
(cp  Bochart,  Nitm.  2443)  declares  that  the  best  woo) 
is  that  of  the  naiad  (sec  Sheep)  ;  it  was  this  wool 
which  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  sent  as  tribute  to  the  king 
of  Israel  (a  K.  84  RV).  Wool  is  probably  the  worst 
eondnetor  of  beat  of  an  the  materials  uaed  for  clothing, 
and  for  this  reason  amongst  others  has  from  the  aarlini 
time*  been  used  as  a  covering.  The  finest  wool  b  that 
cut  from  the  young  sheep  dl  about  eight  months  old, 
and  is  known  as  lamb's  wool  (Pror.  27a3  b6)  ;  later 
shearings  yidd  the  wether  wool,  which  is  etther  unwashed 
or  washed,  the  animal  in  the  latter  case  being  washed 
before  submittii^  to  the  shears.  As  is  still  (he  case  in 
pastoral  countries,  the  annual  dieep-shearing  was  in 
■ndent  tioMS  an  occsuoa  of  preat  gatherings  and 
rejoicings  (i  S.26b  a  S.  18*3 ;  see  Feasts,  fa/.). 
The  wool  is  tisually  cut  a  few  days  after  the  washing, 
by  which  time  it  has  dried.  A  skilful  shearer  will 
remove  the  whole  of  the  fleece  in  a  continuous  sheet, 
wluch  is  then  sorted  according  to  its  quality.  The 
wool-stapler,  whilst  doing  this,  removes  the  larger  and 
mora  eon^MCQous  impurities,  bits  of  straw,  etc.  The 
wool  B  thai  carefiilly  washed  with  soft  water  and  soap, 
and  dried.  At  this  stage  it  is  still  in  the  condition  of 
matted  locks  as  they  come  from  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  before  it  can  be  woven  it  must  be  teased,  combed 
and  spun  into  a  thread  (see  Weaving).  According  to 
EV  the  wool  of  Damascus  was  especially  prised  at  Tyre 
(Esdt.  27i8);  tf,  however,  substitutes  'wool  from 
HilettB,'  and  Davldsoo  says,  '  possitdy,  wool  of  Zachar. ' 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  textual  critic  (see  Javah,  §  z/). 
On  the  prohitution  to  wear  '  a  mingled  stuff,  wool  wid 
linen  tt^ether' (Lev.  19i9  Dt.  22(1 1),  see  Linen,  7, 
n.  a,  and  Crit.  Bib.  ad  loc.  A.  K.  s. 

WUtD  (o  ^0^0c)•    On 'the  Word' see  Logos. 

WraUX  The  words  are:  (i)  )^,^,Gen.  1*4; 
(a)^  Uill,  tS.Ss;  0)0^,  'AUjn,  Pi.TSh;  (4)1^1,  ^/a^ 
Ps.l7i4;(s)Vv|^  Is.88ii:(Q«M;r.  Hebi  1  s ;  (7)  ; 

(1)  K^fffiw,  Jn.1836;  (9)  eucMfiA^  Heb.9s-   See  EAirm. 

WOBK  Worm  is  the  rendering  of  the  following 
Hriirew  words : — 

I.  09,  sAs  (9i}t)  in  Is.  51  S,t  where  obviously  the  larva 


.    ...    _  .  point ; 

it  CM)  be  Mid  that  an  animal  fibre  ceases  to  be  hair  and  becomes 
wool  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  because  in  everr  charmcteristic 
lbs  one  dass  by  impercoptible  gradations  merges  into  tbe  other, 
n  that  a  continuous  diain  can  be  famed  flrnm  tbe  finest  and 
soAest  mnino  10  the  rigid  Iristles  of  the  wild  hatx'—Rm^. 
BritM,  M.  'wooL' 
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or  catMpillar  of  some  dotbes-moth  is  intended.  Ses 
Moth. 

I    a.  jr^,  aUC  (also  and  n^Ste.  from  a  root 

meam'ng  ■  to  gnaw '  [Del  H^.  Lang.  66 /. ;  Frvl.  1 15] ; 
cp  n^s^  and  n^p^^  as  applied  to  the  teeth),  and 

3.  ra^  rimmdk  (cp  Ar.  ramima  '  be  rotten,'  rimmaf^ 
'rottenness'),  are  the  words  most  commonly  employed, 
and— as  in  vulgar  speedi — indkste  not  so  nndi  euth- 
worms  (which  indeed  are  found  in  Palestine,  cp  bdow), 
as  any  elongated  crawling  animal.  9  renders  generally 
by  ffKfiXi}^,  and  in  Job  carpla,  and  less  often  o^^tt. 
Vg.  vermit,  pvtrtdo,  tinea.  The  /J/4'  which  was  trad 
in  tbe  manna  (Ex.  Itw,  in  v.  94  rimmdk)  means 
obviously  the  larva  of  those  flies  which  broed  in  oigawc 
matter.  In  hot  coontries  flies  breed  with  extraordinaiy 
raiMdity,  and  maggots  not  uncommonly  appear  in  sores, 
etc.  ;  whence  several  allusions  are  made  in  the  OT  and 
Apocrypha  to  their  parasitical  tendencies  and  especially 
to  th^  habit  of  preying  upon  the  dead  (Job  75  21  s6 
2^90  but  cp  0  Is.  14ti,  q>  also  i  Mace  26t  Ecclus. 
lOii  l&s)-'  Id  this  connectitm  we  find  in  pre-Christian 
times  the  first  reference  to  the  'fire  and  worm'  whidt 
afterwards  became  popularly  cmiaecled  with  the  notions 
of  a  future  ptmishment  (Is.  8604 ;  cp  Ecclus.  7i7  Jtidith 
I617  and  Mk.a44./)- 

Deatb  bjr  wonns,  regardsd  with  special  borrar  br  tbeandanu 

glerod.  4  ao^  is  said  to  hav«  been  the  Uia  of  Antiodun 
pipluuies(a  HaccOsiTOi  snd  of  Hetod  ^ripp«<ActsUa3); 
but  It  raiBt  not  be  fOTfrotten  that  such  statements  about  eminent 
but  anp(^)ar  characters  were  freqoently  made  by  their  political 
opponents  in  order  to  discredit  tketr  memtxy.  Cp  Diskaees, 
mdjSm.,  and  Hbbod,  |  HyOdfin. 

The  rderence  to  tbe  destrtictioa  of  vineyards  (Dt. 
3839),  or  of  gourds  (Jem.  47),  by  a  'worm,'  profaahty 
indicates  some  beetle — or  rather  insect-larva — which 
injures  roots  or  other  parts  of  plants ;  but  it  may  refer 
to  certain  members  of  the  Myriapoda  (CtmHpt<Ut\  which 
have  similar  destructive  habits  and  are  very  mimerous 
in  Palestine.  Wth  the  former  we  may  compare  the 
Gk.  t^,  I(  and  Lat.  cmvohmlus,  a  kind  of  vine-weevil 
(cp  Pliny,  ^A'2247). 

Wood-wonns,  the  larvK  of  wood-boring  beetles,  ihoagfa  un- 
mentioned  in  MT,  are  referred  to  in  Bar.  8  ig  [so],  in  Prov.  19  4 
#,  where  a  b«d  woman  is  likened  to  iv  t^iXtf  a«wA^  (^p- 
ITIOsysX  also  26ao«  mown  ffitf  fiv]  uunriV  nt  miAqt 
fiiAv  e^  Aihn,  d^i^  ^Umt  M^ii«ir,  and  the  Vg.  of  a  S.  m 
(ipse  est  quasi  tenemmns  ligm  vCTnicnlim,  qnioctimantos  int»- 
fecit  impetn  uno). 

Finally  we  may  note  the  metaplmrica]  use  of '  wonn'  to  denote 
a  man  of  tow  estate  or  in  a  miserable  poutioo,  Jobl56  Ps. 
23fit7l  U41>4  Inot  cp  /i.Uis4-  £m  wcdX^  hA  yaig 
«ura  TmBtif,  * 

4-  MfJ^  irtf,  AV  'worms  of  the  earth' 

(Mi.  717),  might  possibly  refer  to  true  earth-worms 
(Oligochieta) ;  but  the  literal  meaning  is  'crawling  things 
(cp  0  ffiporret  y^)  of  the  earth,'  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  serpents  are  intended  (so  RV,  cp  Dt.  32a4). 

Of  the  OligochKta  a  doien  species  from  Palestine  have  been 
described,  all  belon^g  to  the  ^us  AlUloi^Mora,  to  which 
fbnrteen  oat  of  tbe  nineteen  British  species  bekm^ .  Five  of  the 
doien — ns.,  A.  catigiiuiui,  A .  chlarvtiea,  A./itttda,  A.  vtnttm, 
and  A.  mtm—an  also  British.  They  are  net  found  in  dw  arid 
and  sandy  regions,  but  arc  by  no  means  nnoonmoD  la  the  moK 
fertile  districts.   Cp  Tola,  Lolours,  |  14. 

5.  3^nl^,Hos.5MAVn«;Ctrfnpor[BAQ]=39^IX  Tbe 
word  properly  means  'rottemieas'  (see  BDB);  in  ProT.lS4 
143a,  however,  S  gives  just  as  in  Job  it  renden 

op  by  ffopja  (see  above),  rd^di  also  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ecclus.  48  3o,  where  Taylor  (/Off  10  471  i  Wudom  ^fBm  Strm, 
IxiiyO  adopts  the  rendering 'akin-bottk,' and  refers  to  Geim's 
viewof  JoblSas(a«>di,  0jt  which  beapparendy  fevouis.  The 
texi,bowever,  is  moat  probably  corrupt ;  for  ^pru  we  should  read 
jOlf,  iMtUM,  nndering  '  and  he  congeals  ponds  by  his  ctdd.' 

A.  E.  S.-S.  A.  C,  1-4;  T.  K.  C,  5. 

WOBKWOOD  (n^  Dt.29iB  [17]  Prov.  54  Jer. 
Bij  [14]  SS15  Lam.  S 15  19  Am.  67  Sii;S  and  <fL*A>c  Rev. 

I  In  ihedifficultpaaaBgeJobiaaa, 'wonrndeatrnthis  body,' 
no  mmtioa  of  worms  b  mad*  by  tbe  MT ;  cp  RT,  and  *m 
Job,  1 6,  coL  a47«- 

a  In  ^  last  vene  AV  has  'bemlock.' 
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i  iit^  The  Hebrew  word  i»'imdA  Ii  id  C  wiooily  rendered 


far  Im'dmd* 

Jer.  0  IS  [14I.  Vg.  ha>  amaHtitd*  m  Dt.  39  rS,  but  everywhere 
ebe«fa^«<iUMW—K  rendering  which  ii  also  Mipported  by  Pesh. 
aadTc. 

The  origin  of  the  word  la'Andh  is  obscure,  and  the 
references  to  it  in  OT  are  so  purely  symbolical,  that  we 
leam  nothing  but  that  it  was  an  edible  substance  of 
extreme  bitterness  ;  it  b  usually  coupled  with  i^M*)i  riSi, 
or  i^ih  ^  mi  rSi  (see  Gall),  and  once  wttb  orAno 
wiMrIm  (Lain.  815,  see  Brrnot  Hkrbs).  But  a  eoo- 
sensos  crf'andeDt  tradition  is  in  hvour  of  the  Identifica- 
tion with  wormwood,  and  it  may  well  denote  the  product 
of  one  or  more  species  of  Arttimsia  (periiaps  ArtemUia 
ptdaiea)  ot  which  as  many  as  seven  are  enumerated  by 
Triimm  {FPP  331)  as  fouid  in  Palestuie. 

N,  U. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

WOBSHIP.  See  Temple,  Jg  34^  ;  Sackificb  ; 
also  Stnagogub,  Prayer,  and  SALtrrATiONS. 

WOASHIFFEA  (NeuKOpoc)i  RV  Tewu- 
Keeper.    See  Nbocoros. 

WBBATB.  z.  ^If  ^/,xR.7ir.t  SeeRtmcBs. 

n;'V,J!>)^tK.Ta99036,RV'wieadHafhMigii«waik'; 
bnt  the  meaoing  ii  donbtfiil  and  ami  the  reading  oacortldn. 
See  under  Lavxx,  |  u 

WBBATHEN  WOBK.  (i)  n^2^.  'didtA,  Ex.  28r4. 
etc  ScaCotO.  (•)  n^.iAAbU,  i  R.7i7,etc.  SceNir.s. 

mESTUHO.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  tbe 
early  Hetmws  had  wrestling- matches.  The  st«y  of 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  iiehim  oec  divinity  (Gen.  82  a4-3i } 
■eems  to  presuppose  this.  If  the  cycle  of  Jacob- 
narratives  were  as  near  to  the  original  folk-tales  as  the 
cycle  of  Samson-narratives,  we  should  perhaps  have 
fotmd  Jacob  indolging  like  Samson  in  qMctive  exhibi- 
tions of  his  strength,  for  tbe  ancestors  of  the  Hrixews 
(not  Samson  alone)  were  imagined  as  endowed  with 
Herculean  strength  (cp  Gen.  2&108I45/.  32a6).  It  is, 
however,  no  sport — this  wrestling  Jacob  with  the 
divine  being ;  it  is  the  conquest  of  the  god  of  an  already 
conquered  people  which  has  to  be  effected.  This  is  tbe 
htstorieal  meaning  of  tbe  story.  Penuel  was  poniUy 
tbedtadd  of  SuccoTH(f.i'.),  and  wilhm  tbe  prednct  trf 
tbe  citadel  was  the  sanctuary  (see  Gideon,  $  a).  The 
Jacob-tribe  bad  '  contended  with  men '  and  had  '  pre- 
vailed ' — i.e. ,  had  conquered  Succoth  and  Penuel 
externally  (Judg.  816  /);  but  its  admisuon  to  full 
religious  privil^es  bad,  according  to  the  myth,  to  be 
obtained  by  fona.  Saigon  carried  aw^  the  deltiea 
conquered  places;  bnt  the  Jacob-tribe  meant  to  remain 
at  Succoth  and  Penuel,  and  consequently  had  to  convert 
a  hostile  divinity  into  a  friend.  Cyrus  did  the  like  at 
Batqrlon  by  geniality  towards  the  priesthood  (Cyrus, 
%  6) ;  the  Jacob-tribe  chose  to  describe  its  victory  in  the 
symbolic  kuiguage  of  mythology.  Tbe  myth  grew  pale, 
and  the  later  writers  did  not  understand  iL  Hoaea 
thought  that  Jacob's  conduct  was  Nameworthy ;  a  later 
writer  modified  the  story  1^  the  statement  that  Jacob 
■wept  and  made  supplication  to  him,'  and  it  is  this 
later  writer  whom  modem  preacher?  justifiably  follow, 
for  he  has  shown  them  how  to  '  turn  dross  into  gold. ' ' 
The  word  rendered  '  wrestled '  in  Gen.  8S  v.  j>5  [24] ; 

V.  30  [35])  hu  been  connected  by  loaM  with  p  JK,  'OSa^, 
'  dust,  u  if '  to  duit  oneself  ;  others  compare  UH  pSM,  'iia^, 
'to  entangle.'   But  probably  the  word  is  corrupt  (see  Crii.  Bii.). 

1  The  tnaslatoc  laemi  In  this  last  case  to  have  read  I^SdV 
and  in  the  two  CMes  in  Jer.  to  have  wrongly  connected  the  word 
with  rooc  ni^r- 

*  Ho*.  12  a/.  I3/.]  belongs  to  Hoeea,  who  blainei  Jacob  \  tbe 
condnoation  u  in  w.  7-0  fv.  ^-6  [5-*]  are  eulomnc  <it 

Jacgl).  The  expreufan^ turn  dross  into  coU'  is  from Onnlcel, 
wbcMB  Ireatment  of  the  story  ibows  tnoch  loalght,  thoacfa  be  hat 
miMed  tbe  probable  hhtorical  origin  of  the  story. 
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In  Gen.  80s  the  ri^t  word  is  used— iri&,  Smo,  prop.  *te  b< 
twisted  Mcetbcr ' ;  aee  Naphtau,  |  3.  Cp,  fbriher,  KtMum, 
14- 

In  the  NT  raXq  '  wrestling '  is  used  as  a  figon  for  3 
spiritual  struggle  (Eph.  613) ;  we  might  have  expected 
/Uxv  (Delitssch,  in  his  Heb.  NT,  renders  .xn%);  tbe 
Christian's  struggle  not  being  against  flesh  and  blood 
can  hardly  be  c^ed  a  'wrestling.'  But  the  word  me 
naturally  to  bis  lips.  Tbe  palaestra  was  not.  it  teeaa, 
forbidden  to  Christians  ;  tbe  writer  of  9  Mace  4  ts/ |q» 
Cap)  was  naturally  more  sensitive  and  denounces  Dm 
priests  of  Jerusalem  who,  in  the  Hdlenisng  monraou 
imder  Antiodius  Epiphuies,  '  hastened  to  take  part  m 
tbe  unlawful  provision  for  the  faltestra.'  Tbe  word  s 
happily  adopted  by  RV,  following  the  preccdem  of 
'  synagogue ' ;  primarily  it  means  a  wrestlmg  sduoL 

Wrestling  was  a  ^vourite  exercise  in  anbem  Egjpt 
(Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  2437  6393).  It  is  said  to  ban  boa 
introduced  into  the  Otym[»c  contests  in  the  ea^teaub 
Olympiad,  from  which  date  it  continued  to  Uxmaxd 
the  five  games  of  the  ptniatkltm.  t.  k.  c 

WMlTiMO.  In  tbe  study  of  writing  it  is  imponant 
to  remember  that  the  word  has  several  meaniiip, 
_.  which  must  be  carefriUy  distingniihed  Id 
^T^T*.  its  widest  sense,  it  indudes  both  Un- 
•ipBBMfc  grafkic  and  phonetic  writing.  Ideograpbx 
writing  consists  in  the  use  of  symbols  to  repmai 
visible  ol^ects  or  the  ideas  whidi  are  assodalol  villi 
those  objects  ;  by  pbtmetic  writing  is  meant  the  dk  of 
symbols  to  represent  the  sounds  or  comtmiatioiii 
sounds,  which  constitute  some  particular  languid 
WhCD  each  symbol  denotes  a  single  sound,  the  niii^ 
is  said  to  be  alfhaA€tic;  when  each  symbol  denotes  a 
syllable,  the  writing  is  called  syUaHc.  It  is  pnbahle 
tikat  writing  was  at  first  purdj  ideognqiUc ;  hi  tbe 
oldest  systems  of  wrriting  known  to  ns,  nandy.  Oe 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt  and  the  cumifann  vtii- 
ing  of  Babylonia,  consist  of  ideographic  and  pbooetic 
symbols  comtuned  in  various  ways.  Both  in  Egrpt 
and  in  Babylonia  tbe  art  of  writing  was  practised  con- 
siderably more  than  three  thousand  years  before  tbt 
Christian  en.  With  these  systems,  however,  we  are 
not  at  present  conconed,  sinoe  there  is  no  reasan  la 
believe  that  they  were  at  any  time  In  use  amotig  Ux 
ancient  Hebrews,  who,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Mo^ 
ites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Aramaeans.  emi^Ttd  a 
purely  al[^abetic  system,  consisting  of  tViTiKf-m 
letters,  usually  known  as  tbe  SfwnHc  alfkah^.  Fna 
the  Phoenicians  this  alphabet  was  borrowed,  widiceram 
important  modifications,  by  the  Greeks;  fna 
Greeks  it  passed  on  to  the  other  nations  of  Enn^e,  u 
that  in  popular  language  the  term  '  writing '  is  anfined 
to  alphabetic  writing.  When  we  speak  rf  the  wriiii^ 
of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  we  are  liable  to  forget  thai  in 
this  case  '  writing '  means  something  quite  dilfaeni  bom 
that  which  we  o^inarily  tmdcntand  hj  it 

The  origin  of  Oie  Semitie  a^Aabet  is  enrendr 
obscure.  In  the  andent  world  the  invemioo  ns 
-  Orlrfn.  "^^'^7  ascribed  to  the  Pboenidaiis,' 
*'"e™-  sometimes  to  the  Aramaeans'  or  ihe 
Egyptians ; '  but  these  theories  seem  to  have  been 
based  upon  mere  conjecture,  as  was  tbe  case  widi  so 
many  otiier  bdiefa  curmtt  amcmg  tbe  aneienls  lespM- 
ing  the  origin  <^  arts,  institatxHis,  and  the  like.*  Is 
modem  times  also  the  theory  of  the  Fbcenicisi  origm 
of  the  alphabet  has  been  firequently  maintained,  and 
many  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  tbe  Pho- 
nicians  simi^y  adapted  to  their  own  use  certain  of  Ae 

1  PIiR.  JV«^/f&i,Sia[t3}(ieeabo757};  Lacan./'AM*^ 
taao. 

>  Diod.  Sic  874,  CVrnt-Alex.  Sh-Mmrnttit,  1  it. 

*  FUto,  PAmdrttt,  si,  mo;  aexn,I>t»MLdmr.>n. 

*  Tluu  any  genuine  tiaaition  about  UK  ori^ef  At  atehiM 
should  have  survived  must  appear  hisfaly  iwpHihiMi  when  «t 
consider  that  the  inventors  or  the  yamApokm  wen  ttfpmv 
forgotten,  ahhough  they  lived  in  a  maia  litiiaad  a  far  bm 
cmHiedBia, 
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pQonetic  signs  employed  in  c.gypuaD  writing.'  Uthers 
have  supposed  that  the  alphabet  was  developed  out  of 
the  Batqrlooian  cuneifomi  character.*  But,  as  Winckler 
has  recently  observed,  the  uguments  toe  attriboting  the 
inventioD  of  the  alphabet  to  the  Phonucians  are  br 
from  satisfoctory.'  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  ri^t  to 
maintain,  with  Windtler,  that  the  hypothesis  is  improb- 
able in  itself,  for  mere  generalisations,  such  as  the 
statement  that  mercantile  peoples  are  deficient  in 
creative  power,  prove  nothing  at  all.  Nor  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  ci  the  rival  theory  put  forward  by  him, 
namely,  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  in  Babylonia, 
since  the  Babylonians,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  at 
present,  never  made  use  of  it  f6r  writing  their  own 
language.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Semitic  character 
which  appear  on  some  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  weights 
and  contract-ublets  prove,  indeed,  that  the  alphabet 
was  known  in  Babylonia  ;  but  as  these  inscriptions  are 
in  the  Aramaic  language  it  would  seem  that  the  Semitic 
diaracter  was  iatrodticed  into  BabytcHiia  by  Aramseans. 
The  arguments  which  Winckler  derives  bom  the  shapes 
of  the  letters  are  likewise  very  precarious.  FVom  the 
fact  that  'Ayiit  is  represented  by  a  circle  he  argues  that 
this  letter  was  not  originally  included  in  the  alphabet 
and  that  the  Semitic  character  must  therefore  have  been 
invented  by  a  people  to  whom  the  sound  d'Ajnn  was 
tmknown.  Bttt  the  dnailar  form  of  *Ayin  may  be  ex- 
plained I7  the  obvious  suppositioD  that  it  is  meant  to 
re[xesent  an  'eye'  (Heb.  precisely  as  every 

other  letter  seems  to  have  been  or^nally  a  rode  portrait 
<^  some  well-known  object,  the  name  of  which  happened 
to  begin  with  the  sound  intended.  In  some  cases  both 
the  shape  and  the  name  of  the  letter  clearly  indicate 
the  object  chosen,  and  this  serves  to  show  that  the 
inventors  of  the  alphabet  spoke  a  Semitic  language. 
But  whetho-  they  were  Phcenicians,  AnunsBans,  or 
members  of  some  other  Semitic  peo^  it  Is  at  present 
impossible  to  decide.* 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inventors  of  the 
alphabet  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  their 
lai^uage  with  scientific  invcUon.  It  woubl  appear 
that  lAen  two  or  more  oonsonantal  sotmds  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  one  another  they  were  sometimes 
represented  by  a  single  letter  ;  thus  the  ancient  Semitic 
alpTiabet  had  only  one  sign  for  the  two  sibilants  which 
were  afterwards  known  as  Stn  and  Shin  and  distin- 
guished by  a  diacritical  point  {jp,  if).  In  this  case  the 
distinction  of  sound  must  have  existed  from  the  beginning 
(as  is  proved  comparative  philology),  and  became 
even  more  marked  in  later  times ;  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  it  existed  likewise  in  the  Intennediate 
period,  when  the  alphabet  was  invented.  Since  the 
inventors  of  the  alphabet  ignored  this  distinction,  they 
may  have  ignored  others  also,  and  accordingly  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  Semitic  character  does  not  discriminate 
between  certain  sounds  which  are  expressed  by  different 

letters  i«  Arabic  {t.g..  ^  and       ^"td  ^)  is  no  proof 

that  the  alphabet  originated  among  a  people  who  in 
pronunciation  assimilated  these  sounds  to  one  another. 

Of  all  known  inscriptions  in  the  Semitic  character  the 
oldest  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty,  namely  the 
»  inscription  of  Mesha'  king  of  Moab. 

centuiyB-C.  SecMEsiiA.  The  inscription  of  PanammH, 
king  of  Ya'dl,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Syria,  appears  to 
have  been  set  up  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century;  it  is  written  in  a  peculiar  Aramaic  dialect." 

1  De  Ron^  Mimeirt  mr  torigau  /gy^Htnm  tU  talfikabti 
^kixieitn  (Pans,  1874) ;  Maspero,  HiiL  Mieitmmt  dti  *€u*lu 

^UrOrUnm^\%^x^^i,  1B93). 
3  D«ecke  in  ZDAfGSl  [1877]  ioa-116. 
»  WICwA.  Itr.  1(1895)185/ 

*  The  reasnns  which  make  11  oecesanry  to  impend  our  indK- 
moit  on  this  question  ar«  well  panted  out  by  Lidsbsiski  in  his 
Uamdhickdirii^nittm.  jr/wnyhUi [iBo8],l  1737: 

»SeeXXHMZ7i^«A!M«A&tr«  Imei^tm  van  StndtckirU 
(Vienna,  iBn)^  and  cp  Axamak  Lamouaos,  |  %, 
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aome  mcenician  and  Aramaic  mscnptions  are  perhaps 
ratheroldo' than  these  two;  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
to  show  how  long  before  the  ninth  century  the  Semitic 
alfAabet  was  invented.  Nfildeke  has  observed  that  the 
aqrle  of  the  inscripti(»  of  Mesha'  seems  to  imply  the 
existence  <^  a  historical  literature  among  the  Moabites 
of  the  period,  and  what  we  know  of  the  Moabites  would 
lead  tis  to  suppose  that  their  dvilisatiDn  was  decidedly 
less  advanced  than  that  of  their  neighbours  to  the  W. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  at  the  time 
of  Mesha'  the  Semitic  alphabet  was  not  a  very  recent  in- 
vention. On  the  other  band,  the  fiut  that  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  tlie  shapes  of  the  letters  were  almost 
idatital  in  regions  so  far  apart  as  Moab  and  Ya'dl 
does  not  bvour  the  view  that  the  alphabet  had  been  for 
many  centuries  in  common  use,  for  in  that  case  local 
types  would  have  tended  to  diverge  more  widely,  as  is 
shown  by  the  later  history  of  Semitic  writing.  More- 
over, the  tabl^  discovered  at  Tdl-el-Amama  m  2887 
prove  that  about  1400  B.C.  the  Canaanite  princes  con- 
ducted tbdr  oflicial  correspondence  with  the  Egyptian 
court  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  character.  It 
would  be  very  rash  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
cuneiform  cluuacter  was  then  commonly  employed  by 
the  natives  of  Canaan,  for  documents  written  in  a 
fordgn  language  and  in  an  extremely  difficult  character 
can  have  been  lntdli|^ble  only  to  a  small  class  of  pro- 
fessional scribes,  most  trf*  them,  perhaps,  slaves  imported 
from  other  countries,*  But  it  is  en^ident  that  if  the 
Canaanite  princes  employed,  in  th^  correspondence 
with  Egypt,  a  language  which  was  neitho-  that  of 
Canaan  nor  that  of  E^ypt,  we  may  with  some  plausi- 
bility conjecture  that  the  Canaanites  at  that  period  had 
no  writing  of  thdr  own. 

The  Cn*  does  not  supfdy  ns  with  the  means  of  dis- 
covering how  or  when  the  alphabet  became  known  to 
the  Israelites.  In  Gene^,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  writing  of  any  kind,  whereas 
Moses  is  represented,  even  in  the  older  parts  of  Exodus 
(JE),  as  practising  the  art  (Ex.  244).  But  frt»n  this  we 
cannot  safely  conidltKk  more  than  that  writing  bad  been 
in  use  among  the  Israelites  for  some  time  before  the 
period  of  the  narrator,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  ac  Nor  does  Judg.fi  14  throw  any  light  on 
the  question ;  whatever  the  phrase  npb  Djs'  may  mean, 
it  cannot  be  explained  as  '  the  pen  of  the  scribe,'  since 
never  has  this  sense  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  ordinary  Hetnew  noun  for 
'  writing, '  namely  -ijp,  from  which  iDb  '  a  scrit)e '  is 
derived,  has  no  etymolc^cal  connection  with  any  of 
the  verbs  which  signify  'to  write'  (ana,  ppn.  orh),  and 
this  fact  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  ICQ  is  a  foreign 
word  ;  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian,  as 
some  scholars  suppose,  is  unoertain. 

The  name  of  the  old  Canaanite  dty  l^p-n-l^  (Jo$b.  ISis/ 
Judg.  1 might  nsgat  that  the  word  in  the  lense  of 
'writing,'  wax  known  already  to  the  Canaanites  before  the 
Israelite  invasion ;  but  since  the  root  nao'  ha*  a  variety  o( 
meaning!  (in  Hebrew  'to  count.'  'to  relate,'  in  Aiamak;  'to 
shave  the  hair it  is  altogether  iflegitintate  to  found  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  name  in  queMion.    Cp  KinjATH-SBt-HER. 

In  the  days  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  the  art  of 
writing  must  have  been  very  extensively  emplcg^,  to 
judge  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Prophets,  especUUy  Isaiah.  The  oldest 
extant  specimens  of  Israelite  writing,  namely  the  SOoam 
inscription'  and  a  number  of  engraved  seals  and  gems. 

1  Even  in  Babylonia  itself,  where  the  language  of  the  Tell-el. 
Amama  tablets  was  actually  spoken,  the  knowledge  of  the 
cuneiform  character  was,  in  all  proUMUty,  confiiMd  to  a  fmall 
propoition  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  It  i>  possible  that  IfQia  l^^-T^  has  no  caaDection  w(di 
the  Heb.  root  -^jq,  Nnce  Pbccn,  d  may  correspond  to  Heh.  7, 
t.g.,  PbcEn.  nso^Heb.  ^31.  The  existence  of  a  root  •at  may 
be  bfertcd  from  the  nam*  of  the  |dace  pet  (iU*!^, '  to  Ziphna,' 
NU.S49I 

>  See  Dr.        pp.  riv^viL 
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teem  to  belong  to  this  period.  Here  the  shapes  of  the 
letters  cloidy  resemble  those  in  the  inscriptioD  of  king 
Mesha,'.  One  ot  the  (ddetf  Phtwiiewii  tmcriptioDs, 
that  whldi  is  fboad  oa  the  fragmenti  of  a  fannn  bowl 
dedicated  to  the  Baal  of  hdbenou  {C/S  L  no.  5,  see 
Phonicia,  9 18).  exhibits  much  the  same  type-  Bm  the 
cM-dinaiy  Phoenician  writing  has  a  decidedly  more  modern 
appearance ;  the  down-strokes  become  elongated,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  eye  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  and  the 
letters  thus  acquire  an  air  of  imifiinnitjr  which  is  lacking 
in  the  okkr  style;  Another  type  It  oflered  by  the 
Arunaie  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  the  Peruan  and 
Macedonian  period.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  is 
thai  certain  letters  {3,  1,  1)  have  opoi  tops,  as 
though  their  upper  portion  had  been  cut  off.  A  further 
development  ^  Ih^  Aramaic  writing  appears  in  the 
NabaUean  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  of  the  first 
century  B.C  and  onwwds,  which  are  spedally  remark- 
able for  their  fnqoent  ligatures  or  joining  of  the  letters, 
a  feature  common  to  all  the  later  styles  of  Aramaic 
writing  in  use  among  Christians.  As  the  Aramaic 
language  gradually  superseded  Hebrew  and  the  kindred 
dialects  spoken  in  Palestine,  the  Aramaic  letters  became 
more  and  more  familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  coins  of  the 
Hasmoniean  dynasty  and  those  struck  during  the  two 
Jewish  revolts  (66-70  and  139-135  A.n.)  hear  legends 
in  the  old  H^)rew  character ;  hat  some  Jewish  inscrip- 
titHis  of  about  the  time  of  Christ  are  in  the  Aramaic 
writing,  though  the  lai^piage  is  Hebrew.  The  particular 
^rariety  of  the  Aramaic  character  which  came  into  use 
at  this  period  was  called  by  the  Jews  iUtMdi  vOn^bi 
3iu),  'square  writing,'  or  kltkdb  oBitrt  {-nm*  ). 
'Assyrian  writing,'  a  name  probably  due  to  the  fkct 
that  it  was  em^oyed  hf  the  peoples  of  NE.  Syria. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  qiedmens  of  the  square 
writhig  is  the  inscription  over  the  sepulchre  of  the  Blni 
£[itlr  (inr;  'jf).  a  Jewidi  fiunily,  near  Jerusalem ;  *  the 
character  bean  much  resemblance  to  the  Nabatnan, 
but  the  lines  are  straighter  and  the  ligatures  less 
frequent  In  the  fully  developed  form  of  the  square 
character  the  ligatures  disappear  altogether.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when  the  text  of  the 
OT  was  definitdy  fixed — i about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  centoiy  after  Christ — the  square  character  was 
generally,  not  invariably,  empk^red  in  MSS  <rf  the 
OT,'  Since  that  period  it  has  continued  in  use  among 
the  Jews  with  very  little  modification.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Samaritans  alone  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  Hebrew  writing,  though  in  their  attempt  to  adorn 
it  they  gave  it  a  somewhat  fantastic  appearanoe.* 

At  a  period  vdiich  It  is  imposulde  to  determine 
accoratdy,  hut  in  any  case  several  oentnriee  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Semitic  alfdiabet  was  introduced  into 
Arabia  and  employed  for  writing  various  Arabian  dia- 
lects, as  is  proved  by  many  inscriptions  which  have 
been  discovmd  in  that  country.  Some  of  these  were, 
until  lately,  known  tqr  the  incorrect  name  Himyaritic. 
The  aliAabet  In  vrtikh  th^  are  written  is  endently 
derived  from  that  of  the  nordiero  Semites ;  but  ft  oon- 
liUns  several  additional  consonants,  invented  fiir  the 
purpose  of  espreasing  certun  Andac  sounds  whidi 

>  Sec  Chwobon,  CvrfuM  Imwer.  HA.  tux  6  (St.  PeMnborg, 

S  Id  tbe  recently  diicovend  fracinenti  of  Aquita's  Greek 
transluion  of  the  OT  (ed.  F.  C  Bnrkitt,  Cambridfe,  1897)  the 
Divine  name  f-A-vhk  is  written  in  a  comipl  form  <A  the  eld 
Hebrew  alphabet,  not,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  the  sanare 
diancter.  But  tt  does  not  necesnrily  follow  that  the  Htixew 
HSS  used  by  At^ila  were  written  in  toe  old  alphabet  AbvatfA- 
tut :  the  Divine  Nanw,  which,  It  must  be  remembered,  was  not 
pnoounced  fay  the  reader,  may  ttUl  have  been  written  in  the 
ancieiit  style  »tnx  tbe  rest  of  the  text  had  beea  modemiaed. 

*  Tables  showina  the  forms  of  the  tetlen  used  by  the  N. 
Semitic  nations  mt  aiffmnt  periods  are  (bund  in  Stade's  L*Mt^ 
huh  itr  ktMMitit  Grmmmatik  (iBto)  and  NOldclcc's  Ktrt- 
ft^tttt  tjrritcAt  Gramimniik  <iS8o,  (^1896),  but  far  fitller 
iTUormatioa  may  be  obtained  from  the  marnilicent  table  by 
Eutinc  in  OiwolKm'K  Cfrfut  inter.  Htb.  Sec  also  P.  Benet, 
auiihw  dt  tteritmt  dmiu  tmmtip^  (Puis,  iSjm). 
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were  not  represented  in  tbe  older  Semitic  wiUing.  The 
so-called  Himyaritic  inscriptions  foil  into  two  cJasees. 
aooocding  to  dialect — those  in  Sahwan  and  dnae  ia 
Mineean.  Both  dialects  seem  to  have  been  vpdun  in 
S.  AiaUa  at  about  the  same  period,  and  to  have  faeen 
carried  northwards  by  mercantile  colonists.  Among 
these  inscriptions  there  are  very  few  of  which  the  date 
can  be  ascertained  even  approximately.  The  tfaeocy  of 
Glaser,  Hommd,  Sayce,  and  others,  that  tbe  Miaieaa 
insoripdoiu  eve  of  enormous  antiqaity  and  diat  the 
latest  of  them  were  set  np  about  zooo  HC.  has  been 
completdy  overthrown  by  the  discovery  of  a  Miozan 
iitscription  wluch  is  dated  from  '  the  twenty -secood  year 
of  king  Ptolemy,'  so  that  it  caimot  be  oVder  than  the 
third  century  The  dialect  of  the   ao- called 

HumQdann'  inscriptioiis,  recently  diacovend  at  At 
UU,  about  150  m.  NNW.  of  Medma,  diOBS  P^b^ 
both  fr«n  theSabtean  andlheUinean;  bat  the  writing 
is  nearly  the  same.  Whether  D.  R  Mfilkr  be  rfght  in 
considering  tbe  ThamOtbean  diaracter  an  earlier  farm 
of  the  Satxean  is  uncertain.  By  the  b^innin^  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  both  the  TtumOdcan  and 
the  Sabsean  writing  had  become  obsolete  hi  Arabia,  fer 
the  alphabet  employed  I7  die  Arahs  at  that  tnne— die 
parent  <A  the  Aratxc  diaracter  now  in  use — was  derived 
from  the  Nabatsean.  In  Eastern  Africa,  hcmrescr,  tbe 
Sabaean  alphabet  left  a  descendant,  namdj  the  very 
peculiar  character  known  as  the  .£thiopic. 

Tbe  names  by  which  the  letters  of  the  aI[Aabet  were 
known  among  the  Jews  appear  for  the  first  time  10  the 
B.1TamaaBf  LXX  text  of  Lam.  1-4.    Here  tbe  USS,ii 
ilMMim  i»  »™ei™»y»»<»oa*™l^  *« 
Hi9i«Bia&  there  can  be  no  donbt  diat  die  tmnKS  « 
subetanlially  identicai  with  those  whkh  were  used  by  tbe 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.     It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  certain  of  these  names  were 
pronotmced  otheiwise,  since  the  names  of  the  Greek 
letters,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Phaenicsan^ 
sometimes  diverge  notably  from  the  ordinary  Jewiih 
forms ;  thus  Ti^^  (fbr  Ta^)  and  'Fd  (c^  Hehi 
'  head ')  appear  to  hare  a  more  primtdve  vocahsedou 
than       (6  -^lik  or  T*^)  and  #n  (0  pvjp  or 
.\ccafduigly  the  bet  that  rf<3  is  not  a  Hdx«w  bat  an 
Aramaic  form  cannot  be  r^arded  as  proving  anydmig 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  names.  That 
tbe  names  were  liable  to  tmdergo  great  change  m  varioos 
times  and  places  is  shown,  moreover,  \sy  the  .£tbiopk 
alphabet,  in  which  several  of  the  names  are  quite  dififereat. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  amcng 
the  Jewish  names  (rf  tbe  letten  there  are  some  of  vriai^ 
the  meaning  is  altogether  abscise,  naindty,  mh,  |^  iifk 
n*^       fip,  and  i^ 
The  order  in  wiikfa  the  letters  were  anangod  is  ihowii 
die  acrostich  poems  in  dw  OT  (Pss.35  S4  87  111/ 
«.Ordar         1*5  Prov.  8I10-31  Lam.  1).    In  Lara, 
of  ^  order  is  slightly  difierent.  since 

alahahat.  *  P********  P-*  Among  the  Pbocniaans 
pnairet.  ^  arrangcm«it  of  the  letters  seenis  to 
have  been  the  same  as  among  tbe  Jews,  for  the  Gredt 
alphabet  in  its  primitive  fcunn  cnrresponded  to  the 
Hebrew.  Biy  wlut  prind[de  the  crder  was  otjginaOy 
find  it  is  impossible  to  discover. 

Andent  Iiiscriptions  in  tbe  Semitic  alphabet,  like  the 
_  TM— of  o'*^***  inscriptions  in  (iieek.  are 
ihav^w  from  right  to  left    The  soJe 

._^^™~*V^  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  foaod 
ptmnuaMoa,  among  the  Sabsean  inscripliaos,  a 
few  of  whidi  are   written   ^otwrpe^fU*  —  in 

t  See  the  papers  by  DHM  in  tbe  Vienna  Oriemsl  loam.  (/Mv 

l«6(lS94). 

■  Named  after  the  TliMfirffGIc  w  ^mfjmltfnS^  an  Aiabiaa 
tribe  who  inhaUted  thoae  pans  about  the  fooith 
Qtrist.    The  authors  of  these  inaaiptioaa,  however,  caU  tfcm- 
aelvesDOt  7'A«MAf,but  ZtiJij^fainS}:  see  DHM  Rfig.  Dt*k. 
MMt  ArmKm  (Vienna,  iSSj^t  *  Sea  LmawraTin— 
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Unei  nmning  altonately  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  tight,  a  &isbioD  commoo  among  the  Gndcs  in  the 
sixth  centiuy  b.c.^  In  the  intcription  of  King  Mesha*  a 
dot  b  placed  after  each  word  and  a  vertical  stroke  at  the 
and  of  each  sentence.  Similar  dots  are  fbund  in  the 
Siloain  inscription  and  in  some  others ;  but  whether  they 
wont  used  hj  ordinary  Hebrew  writers  may  be  doubted. 
Id  any  case  the  OT  contains  very  many  textual  corrup- 
tions which  are  due  simi^y  to  wrong  divisions  of  words.* 
Stub  »wi«*aifM  were  greatly  faeiUtated  by  the  abaenea  of 
special  forms  for  final  letters,  like  those  used  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  later  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Arab*.  In  Hebrew, 
PboeaiciaR.  and  Aramaic  inscripti<ms  a  line  frequently 
ends  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  but  in  the  later  Jewish 
style  this  is  not  allowed,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  a  line 
the  scribes  are  accustomed  to  '  expand '  certain  letters, 
cqieelally  k,  n,  ^  n,  and  d. 

The  kttos  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  were  originally 
used  as  consonants  only,  the  vowels  being  unexpressed. 
-  Q^Mi  Such  a  system  must,  of  course,  give  rise 
^^1^  to  endless  ambiguities,  for  in  the  Semitic 
It^Vj-  languages  some  of  the  most  important  gram- 
matieal  distiitcttons  {e.g.,  the  difierence  between  an 
active  and  a  paaive  verb)  often  depend  solely  on  the 
vowels.  The  reason  which  led  the  Semites  to  content 
themselves  with  this  imperfect  method  seems  to  have 
been  that  writing  was  at  first  employed  only  for  short 
and  well-known  formulEe,  such  as  votive  inscriptions, 
funereal  inscriptions,  and  the  like,  not  for  literary  works 
properly  so-called.  At  length  certain  of  the  consonants 
n,  1,  and  *)  came  to  be  used  also  as  vowels  ;  but  this 
modffiouion  was  introduced  very  slowly.  In  Phoenician 
inscriptionB  the  vowels  are  never  expnueA  save  in  a  few 
cases  at  the  end  ot  a  word.  In  the  inscription  of  King 
Mesha'  and  the  Siloam  inscription  the  vowel-letters  are 
inserted  somewhat  more  freely,  but  very  much  less 
freely  than  in  the  present  text  of  the  OT.'  Among  the 
Israelites,  before  the  exile,  the  general  rule  seems  to 
have  been  that  no  vow-els  were  expressed  in  writing 
except  the  diphthongs  au  and  ai  (which  were  repre- 
sented by  1  and  *  respeedvdy),  and  moat  of  the  long 
vowels  at  the  end  of  words.  The  use  of  vowel  letters 
for  »,  S,  and  f  in  the  middle  of  words — which  is  frequent 
in  the  MT — apparently  came  into  fashion  at  a  very  late 
period,  as  a  careful  examination  of  0  shows.'  The 
ortho^i4>hy  of  the  present  Jewish  OT  is  probaUy  the 
result  of  a  revision  (or  of  several  reTiAms)  by  the  scribes, 
for  in  an  parts  of  the  OT  the  use  of  the  vowel-letters  (or, 
as  they  are  often  called,  maim  leetimis)  is  apfnoxi- 
mately  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the  oldest  books  do  not, 
in  this  respect,  differ  materially  from  the  latest  But 
though  we  find  a  general  uniformity  of  speUiug  throt^h- 
out  the  whole  of  the  OT,  there  are  numberiess  incoo- 
tistendes  in  matters  of  detail,  and  it  often  happens  that 
within  the  space  tS  a  few  verses  the  same  word  is  spelt 
in  two  or  more  different  ways.  In  no  case,  therefore, 
have  we  any  guarantee  that  the  vowel-letters  in  our  text 
go  back  to  the  time  <rf  the  author,  and  to  base  historical 
arguments  on  the  spdling  b  quite  illq;iiiDiate.'  Even 

t  The  jGthiopic  writing^  ai  ii  well  Itaamtu  slwayi  nuu  (rom 
left  ta  right  \  th«(dd«tt  extant  tpecimsBS  of  this  writiDK,DAiaely, 
two  inaoiptKna  at  Akinm  ia  AbjMinia,  prabafa^  beuag  to  the 
^th  eentnry  after  QniiL 

*  See  Dr.  TBSxKx-xi^ 

s  Thue  the  Sloam  iiucription  has  mt  (thrioe)  for  and 
tnstn  (twice)  for  D*3mx 

'  Dr.  rA7p.xxxii^  ItmuUberemeniberedtbatiiMiiywords 
which  tlM  bter  Jem  fwanonnocd  with  4  or  d  orifioalty  had  the 
diphthong  mm.  Thus  when  we  find  -ciy  uid  imp  in  the  StkMm 
inscriptim,  we  are  not  to  reckon  tbeie  «■  cases  la  which  d  was 
axpwMed  by  T. 

*  Thus  the  well-kixnm  &ct  that  the  form  inn  >>  sontetiincf 
employed  in  HT  instead  of  tht  fem.  K*n  proves  nothing  as  to 
dM  nsage  of  the  ancient  He  )rew,  since  the  )  in  this  cue  was 
probably  inserted  by  tate  scribes  (cp  Dr.  ZIm/.  Introd.  p.  IxHviiiX 
In  Hoabite  the  masc  form  is  written  itn,  and  In  Phcenician 
inscriptions  we  find  nn  for  ma.ic.  and  fem.  alike,  dMprainadbllon 
of  coniie  varying  according  to  die  gender. 
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in  the  Middle  Ages,  long  after  the  text  had  been  fixed, 
there  was  still  a  considerable  amount  of  divergence 
between  the  MSS  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  Towel-ktters 
in  particular  passages.*  In  MSS  of  the  Mishnah  and 
other  post-bitdical  Jewish  writings,  the  vowel-tetten  are 
employed  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  OT ;  thus 
1  and  *  often  stand  for  the  short  vowels  it  and  t,  which 
b  very  rarely  the  case  in  copies  of  the  OT. 

Though  tiie  insertion  of  vowel -letters  doubtless  ex- 
cluded certain  amluguities,  the  writing  was  still  very  ftX 
%  Towel.  being  an  adequate  representation  ol 

Dolnta.  ate.  language.  Not  only  many  of  the 
pouH,  eta.  vowdsbutalsothedoubliiiof  consonants 
and  other  Important  phonetic  distinctions  remained 
tmexpressed.  At  length,  several  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  systematic  efforts  were  made  by  the  Jews, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Arabs  to  temove  thb  prs^tical 
inconvenience.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  acddent  that  among 
all  three  nations  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vowel - 
points  look  place  about  the  same  period  ;  but  how  and 
where  tb&  idea  originated  is  quite  uncertain.  As  early 
as  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  Syrian  scribes  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  distinguidiing  certain  words, 
wbidi,  though  spelt  alike,  were  [Konounced  diflerently, 
tqr  means  of  a  dot  placed  above  or  below ;  ai»l  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Evrald  and  others  that  this  was  the 
origin  both  of  the  Syrian  and  of  the  Jewish  systems  of 
vocalisation.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  vowel-points  were 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  and  that  by  the  end  cmT  the  eighth 
century  they  had  been  in  use  for  some  time.  The 
Jewish  scholars  who  introduced  these  signs  into  the  text 
of  the  OT  are  oootmonly  known  aa  the  MasnnUi—i.e. . 
traditionalists,  from  the  late  Hebi  word  wuusdratk  (rnto), 
'  tradition.'  Respecting  their  names  and  dates  history 
is  altogether  silenL  Though  their  work  was  of  enormous 
importance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the  Jews, 
as  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  the  vowel-points  have 
never  been  rq;arded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  writing ; 
in  particular  the  MSS  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
fnin  which  lessons  were  read  in  the  synagt^ues,  appear 
to  have  been  generally,  if  not  alwajw,  written  without 
pmnls,  down  to  the  present  day.  Those  MSS  of  the 
Het»ew  OT  which  are  '  pointed'  fall  into  two  principal 
classes,  according  to  ttw  method  of  vocalisation  em- 
ployed. The  great  majority  exhibit  the  so-called  Pales- 
tinian* system,  whilst  othos,  of  which  the  best-known 
example  is  the  St.  Petersburg  Codex  of  the  Prophets 
written  in  916  A.I>.  (published  in  facsimile  Strack 
in  1876),  \am  the  Babylonian  (or  superlinear)  vowel- 
points.  These  two  systems  possess  so  much  in  commoo 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  same 
original ;  but  the  precise  relationship  between  them  is 
still  disputed.  Both  represent  a  very  late  stage  in  the 
pronimciation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  rather  they 
express  the  language,  not  as  it  was  actually  spoken,  but 
as  it  was  chanted  in  the  synagogues  of  the  period.*  The 
moat  important  difference  between  the  Palestinian  and 
the  Babylonian  systems  is,  that  the  Palestinian  alone  has 
a  special  sign  for  the  short  vowel  e  (SfighOl).  The  Baby- 
lonian system  underwent  considerable  change  in  course 
of  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  forms  which  it 
assumes  in  our  MSS ;  but  it  was  ignored  altogether  by 
the  great  Jewish  commentators  and  grammarians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  at  length  sank  into  oblivion,  until  it 

I  See,  t^.,  Co.  Dm  Bmek  det  Pr^luUm  Barekitl,  iSfW,  p.  7. 

S  Abo  called  *  Ilberiaa,'  from  the  bet  that  the  dty  of  ^berias 
was  one  of  iheprtncipal  seats  of  Jawlsh  learoing  from  the  sacood 
century  Mtwaids. 

*  The  [KtHniDciation  of  Hdwew  words  p«cn  in  the  NT  and 
other  Greek  source*  is  often  more  priaiidve  dnn  the  praounda* 
tion  expressed  by  the  vowel-p^nt&  It  should  ahtt  be  notioed 
that  the  consonant  text  and  iha  vocaltMtidn  are  frequently  at 
variance  with  ona  anodwr,  linoe  the  Ibnaar  presnppoMS  a  men 
ancient  pronnndatioa  thaa  the  latter.  Thus  in  lha  very  fint 
word  of  die  Hebrew  OT,  inftl^  die  R  mnat  orvaally  have 

been  prooounoed  as  a  oonMoant,  hut  is  traaied  by  dM  UasMrena 
■smute. 
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became  koowD  to  Enropeao  Hebraists  in  the  ninrteaith 

CBBlUiy. 

Both  the  Paksdntan  and  the  Babylonian  systems  of 
ToealisatioD  are  oombioed  with  an  extremely  elaborale 
system  of  aeeemts,  which  were  intended  to  indicate  not 
only  the  place  of  the  accent  in  individual  words,  but  also 
the  mustcai  intoootioa  adopted  in  duuiting,  and  beooe  the 
gicaiar  or  1m9  d^ree  of  ooonectioo  betWMD  the  diflmit 


parts  flfsenteooes.*  A  qieclal  mediod  of  aeeentnatiaa  is 
employed  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  OT — i.e..  Psalms 
Proverbs,  and  Job.*  It  is  scarcely  oecessafy  to  obsove 
that  for  us  the  valne  of  the  accents  coosists  in  the  light 
wUch  they  throw,  not  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  teas, 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  undostood 
bjr  the  Massoretes.  A.  A.  K. 


ZAITHIOini  UwieiKOC[AV]}.  3  MacG.  Ujbss  3>- 
SoellOMm 


(C^oe^),  EttlLli  RV^,  EV  Asuaa- 


TABH.  See  LiNBN.  i,  Weatiho,  and  on  s  S. 
17  »7/.  [Rogeum]  see  Bed,  |  3.  . 

1.  pBN,  V^,  Prov.7t«  RV.  See  Linen,  |  t«.  a.  Bade 
ri9RV(^mi«^   SeeUr*L.    3.  ni^  »  K.  W  ji  AV. 

Sec  Chaxiot,  1 5,  o.  3,  Weaving,  |  3. 

TEAB  (n^ ,  iindh).  Day,  month,  and  year  are  all 
Indicated  by  nature  itself  as  means  for  the  measure- 
men!  of  time.  These  three  uniu  are  quite  iodepeiKleat, 
however,  and  mnd  in  no  direct  or  simple  tdationship 
to  each  other,  and  wbenvar  an  arlifldal  reducticn  of 
the  larger  unit  to  terms  of  either  of  the  two  smaller 
b  attempted  in  the  abtence  of  exact  astronomical 
knowledge,  inaccuracies  and  dislocatitHis  become 
inevitable.  These  are  not  so  great  when  the  largest  of 
the  three  units— the  year— is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
smallest — the  day ;  bat  they  beoome  serjoos  iriieo  the 
middle  tmit — the  month — is  taken  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  a  ratio. 

The  former  course  (making  the  day  the  unit)  was 
taken  by  the  Egyptians ;  they  had  observed  that  after 
«       bvnt.  3^5  returns  to  the 

I.  IB  JfB7P*>  Bame  positioa  in  tlw  celestial  sphere,  and 
■GOOfdin^y  find  tiidr  year  u  being  365  d<^.  They 
altogether  kft  out  of  account  any  reference  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  although  some  reminiscence  of  it 
may  be  preserved  in  their  division  of  the  year  into 
twelve  equal  parts  of  thirty  days  each,  to  which  were 
added  the  five  remaining  days  as  superotrnterary  (the  so- 
called  tfagommai).  Even  thus,  however,  it  was  an 
artifidal  product  that  had  been  mann&ctured  frnn  the 
natural  year  whidi  contains  5  hours  48  minutes  and 
48  seoondi  more  than  365  complete  days;  and  the 
Egyptian  year,  which  on  every  fourth  aniUTcnary  began 
a  day  too  socMi,  was  still  a  vague  year,  although  It  was 
only  after  the  lapse  of  1461  E^ptian  years — a  so-called 
Sothis  period  (see  Chronoloot,  8  19} — that  the  differ- 
ence amounted  to  a  year  too  many. 

The  second  course  (making  the  month  the  tmit)  was 
chosen  by  Mcdiammed.  ■wboaa  intentiao  in  probilating 
-  Tn  Talam.  ^  occaskmal  insertion  of  an  intercalary 
M,  m  iUUL  jjK^jjj  „^  to  frame  a  rational  calendar, 
but  who  thereby  only  succeeded  in  creating  another 
artificial  product  completely  differing  from  the  natural 
year,  namely  the  so-called  purdy  lunar  year  which  with 
iu  twelve  lunar  months  (354  to  355  days)  annually 
begins  the  new  year  some  ten  or  eleven  days  too  soon. 

The  calendar  of  Israel  and  the  Jews  avcnded  both 
the  extremes  just  indicated,  which  are  the  necessary 
_  _  T— -«i  consequences  of  a  too  excluave  regard 
*  MTMl.  gjther  to  the  jay  or  to  the  month  in 
determining  the  length  of  the  year.  With  the  Isradites 
the  method  to  be  followed  was  decided  by  practice, 
tuhampered  by  uj  dmninatbig  theory  about  the 
natnral  year.  Hiii  of  course  did  not  exdude  modifica- 
tioaa  as  time  advanced,  and  ttltimaldy  the  modiikations 
led  in  the  ease  of  the  Jewish  calendar  to  a  product 
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much  m<n«  complicated  than  is  esJiibited  either  in  the 
Egyptian  or  in  the  Mohammedan ;  it  has,  however, 
this  advantage  over  both,  that  the  Hebrews,  at  least  in 
their  reckoning  of  the  years,  thou^  not  ahrajs  in 
their  ddimitation  of  them,  remained  in  agreement  whh 
the  number  of  the  natural  years. 

With  the  ancient  Isradttes,  as  probably  at  the  oiAet 
with  all  peoples,  the  year  was  a  solar  one,  that  is  to 
.  A  -1—  "Vi  «  oatoral  year  irtudi  wax  snffiricntly 
defined  for  practical  purpuaa  bjr  Ac 
r^nlsr  reonrence  of  flie  t*wiF?nii  To 
this  also  the  HebRw  word  for  year  seenn  to  have 
reference ;  for  in  tiff,  SSmik,  at  least,  as  in  tmmuris 
[hot.  frot].  aMw\9iah\A\a\jakr,3fiar{ep  Gk.  yvpiSf). 
it  seems  permissible  to  conjecture  some  son  of 
to  a  return  to  a  starting-point,  a  repetidon  of  the  sane 
circular  course.  The  solar  character  at  the  Hebrew 
year,  however,  is  demonstrated  bejood  all  doubt  fay  the 
andent  determinations  of  time  according  to  the  fiwrm 
of  the  year  and  the  agricultural  operations  *^f»^1r^ 
on  these;  Thus,  for  example,  the  annually  remaiiiy 
harvest  festival  or  feast  of  wedu,  dated  by  the  harvest 
(Ex.28i6aS433  Dl  I69).  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  dated 
by  the  ingathering  (EH.  1613).  It  is  proved  also  by 
indications  which  clearly  show  that  stated  reii^oos  or 
pcriitical  actions — dqiendent  in  fuA  00  the  period  df 
the  year — always  occurred  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  Thus  for  example  the  antnnm  fastml  Ub  at 
the  end  erf  the  year  (Ex.2Si64  Mn);  the  goi^  forth 
of  the  king  to  battle  at  the  return  of  the  year 
(aS-lli  iK.203336  iCh.20i  sOlSSio).  Lastly 
it  b  shown  by  the  andott  names  tif  months  wiuch  are 
unmbtakably  connected  with  the  regular  t  '  iirrrnfT 
of  phenomena  of  the  seasons  (see  Month,  {  s). 

The  length  of  the  year  was  hndly  so  accuMdy 
determined  as  to  render  impoasiUe  all  tuwertainty  in  its 

n  «^  I  ■ .    measurement.    PtobaUy  its  i«*iiit^  to 

extent  depended  on  weather- 
«mditfons  and  the  labours  necessitated  by  these.  At 
least,  we  have  no  indication  from  the  eaiher  times 
vdiid)  would  ptunt  to  any  exact  definition  of  the  year  by 
any  precise  number  of  days.  Not  till  post-ezxhc  time 
does  P  seem  to  betmy  acquahuaoce  with  the  fux  tbtf 
the  year  consists  erf  365  days,  wten  he  so  states  the 
ntunber  of  the  years  of  Enodi's  life  {Gen-Sn:  » 
Enoch,  §  6}  or  when  be  represents  the  Flood,  which 
began  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month,  as 
coming  to  an  end  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  following  year  (Gen.7is  814). 
Thb  last  procedure  u  cert2uoly  to  be  l«k«  as  sfaowing 

1  AitothepointsinwluchtheBalijdQiUBnaeeaitaaliaBdifin 
froai  the  Palestinian,  see  Widces'  Trtalitt  on  iJU  Ammfwrnhm 
of  tkt  Twenir-cn*  *o-aUUd  Ptht€  Bo^  if  dm  OT^  Oxfad. 
1BS7,  pp.  i4a-T5cx  It  ahoold  be  mcntiowed  AaC  Dz.  Viibs 
reganb  the  tenn  '  Babjrionian'  as  a  mimtaaer. 

«  See  Wicko»,y4  TrmHai ««  ik*  AtxttUmmtitm  mfOm  Thrm 
a»-emiltdi'MliemlB»akty  (MM,  >88i. 
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that,  ananhig  aa  he  did  lor  pritniUve  tunes  an  accnrate 
dating  according  to  lunar  months  of  which  twelve  made 
an  ordinary  year  of  355  days,  he  wished  by  adding  on 
tm  days  more  to  bring  the  year,  thus  reckoned,  up  to 
the  full  length  of  a  natural  year  of  365  days.  Whether 
also  the  feast  of  the  New  Year  (for  which  we  have 
evidence  from  the  exilic  period;  EzdclOi.  cp  Lev. 
359).  irtiich  was  observed,  not  on  the  first  but  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  is  based  on  a  similar 
reckoning,  can  hardly  be  made  out  At  all  events, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  freedom  allowed  in  the 
measurement  of  any  particular  year,  there  are  certain 
Tacts  which  show  that  the  real  length  of  the  actual 
year  was  by  no  means  altog^her  obscure  even  in  the 
[«e-exibe  period. 

According  to  the  reckoning  in  use  then  (in  the  pre- 
exilic  period)  the  change  of  the  year  took  place  in 
A  Bairinnbur  when  all  Uie  fhiits  of  the  earth 

■  "^S'""'"c-  1^  ijpg^  gathered  in  and  the  former 
rain  {rrio,  mireA)  was  preparing  the  fields  for  fresh 
tillage  and  a  renewal  of  the  yeariy  cycle.  The  autumn 
festival,  or  feast  of  the  ingathering  ('j'OKn  in,  hag 
hSdsiph),  with  which  the  yearly  round  of  feasts  was 
closed,  was  observed  'at  the  outgoing  of  the  year' 
(nj^n  nnsa,  ^^Ih  haHdndh — Ex.  23 16)  or  '  at  the  year's 
revolution '  {mvfn  nnpR.  tlk&phath  halSdndh — Ex.  34  aa). 
These  definitions  of  the  oldest  legislation  are  so  clear 
and  distinct  as  to  make  further  proof  unnecessary. 

Ifnnj  furthcT  proof  were  requisite,  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
pasMwer  ooold  not  have  been  observed  in  acconbuice  with  tbe 
precept  of  the  newly-found  law  nnlesi  the  new  year  was  in 
autumn  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Joaiab  <«  ICDSsj:  cp  tZ^X 
and  that  on  no  other  asKun^rtlon  can  the  fourth  year  of  JdiMakini 
be  made  to  mtctuonise  with  the  fint  year  of  Nebachadrenar 

aer.  25 1)  and  with  tbe  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchenu'ib  (Jei. 
la).    Such  inferential  anpiments  are  needless.    Besides,  the 
text  oftbeM  p^issages  (cp  0)  b  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

It  Is  wholly  unwarranted,  however,  to  r^ard  the 
aittomn  as  nuulung  the  change  of  the  economic  year, 
and  to  set  over  against  this,  as  the  ordinary  calendar 
year,  a  civil  year  that  had  its  commencement  in  spring. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  any  such  system  of 
double  accounts  before  the  exile. 

TheexprettMon'attheretumoftbeyear'fnJS'n  n^lVn^;  aS. 

lit  I  K.  30n  m)^  which  u  used  more  than  once  with  reference 
to  campaigns  beginning  in  spring,  does  Dot  speak  of  a  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  is  couched  in  sucn  general  terms  aa  to  OHitain  a 
definite  date  only  when  one  knows  that  the  spring  is  tlie  time 
for  campaigns  to  begin,  and  in  itaelf  means  nothing  more  than 
'io  tbe  following  year.' 

There  is  al!  the  less  reason  for  this  postulating  of  a 
banning  of  the  year  in  spring — in  the  interests  of  the 
late  P  (Ex.  123),  and  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of 
the  oldest  legislation  (Ex.  23 16  84a9) — inasmuch  as  the 
period  of  the  exile  itself  bears  witness  to  the  observance 
of  the  New  Year  festival  in  autimn,  end  in'  the  end  the 
old  custom  once  more  triumphed  over  tbe  later  innova- 
tion which  for  a  time  had  held  the  year  to  begin  in 
spring.    See  New  Year,  §  i. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  months  to  the 
year  is  more  difBctdt  For  the  earlier  ages  it  is  im- 
_  B^i-M—  possible  to  say  anything  with  certainty. 

of vauto  P'o^^'^'y         months  and  the  years 

m/mthZ^  simply  ran  a  parallel  course,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  fix  a  point  of 
coincidence  at  which  the  year  and  the  monthly  cycle 
might  take  a  common  banning.  The  fact  that  in  the 
exile  the  New  Year  festival  was  held  on  the  tenth  day 
of  a  month  without  any  sense  of  strangeness  (Ezek.  40i, 
cp  Lev.  259)  seems  to  pmnt  to  this.  Whtn  neces^ty 
arose,  doubtless  no  difficulty  was  felt  In  m»king  a 
thirteenth  month  follow  upon  the  ordinary  twelve  within 
the  same  year ;  but  there  was  not  as  yet  any  deBnite 
rule,  and  the  text  of  i  K.  47-90,  which  speaks  of  the 
division  of  Solomon's  kingdom  into  twelve  districts, 
each  of  whic^  was  called  upon  to  maintain  the  expanses 
of  the  royal  hoiisehcdd  for  a  month,  has  unfortunately 
reached  as  In  such  an  imperfect  state  <tf  preservation 
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that  we  are  unable  to  tee  in  It  deu  evidence  a  year 
of  twelve  months ;  it  b  possible  even  that  Judah  may 

have  been  thot^ht  of  as  the  thirteenth  district,  with  this 
as  its  special  privilege  that  it  became  liable  to  the  tax 
only  in  intercalary  months.  In  substance,  then,  what 
we  are  able  to  say  is  this :  In  the  pre-exilic  period  it 
was  natural  years  that  regulated  the  chronology,  tbe 
change  of  the  year  fdl  in  aotunui,  and  the  months, 
which  followed  the  moon,  wore  allowed  to  talie  their 
own  way,  without  concerning  themselves  much  about 
tbe  year. 

As  in  so  many  other  things,  the  exile  brought 
profound  changes  into  the  Jewish  Calendar.  Away 
ft.  BxlUfi  ^'^^  their  native  soil,  with  which  their 
^v^^  worship  had  stood  in  sodi  inUmate  con- 
^^^^  nection — a  connection  whldi  Deuteronomy 
indeed  had  already  been  recently  seeking  to  sever — 
they  were  now  all  the  readier  to  take  over  the  Babylonian 
calendar,  which  they  had  learned  to  recognise  as  the 
more  scientifically  regulated  one.  This  change 
announces  itself  in  a  new  terminology  for  the  months 
and  in  a  transference  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Down  to  tbe  exile  tbe  months  had  been  designated  by 
their  ancient  names  (so  even  in  Deuteronomy) ;  in  the 
exile  comes  in  the  custom  of  distinguishing  the  months 
from  each  other  by  numbers,  and  also  of  placing  the 
first  month  in  spring  (cp,  to  begin  with,  the  exilic 
redactors  of  Jeremiah  and  Kings,  Ezekiel,  Haggai.  and 
Zechariah,  dien  P  and  the  final  redactor  of  the 
Hexateuch  [e.g.,  DLI3],  and  also  Chronicles).  In 
course  of  time  even  the  foreign  Babylonian  names  for 
the  months  b^an  to  come  in ;  but  except  In  Ezraflts 
(in  an  Aramaic  passage)  and  in  N^.  (It  2i  615)  theu* 
ordinal  numbers  are  also  at  the  same  time  given  (so  in 
Esther  and  in  Mace.).'  The  transference  of  the  b^n- 
ntng  of  the  year  to  the  spring  is  already  witnessed  to 
by  the  numbering  of  the  months  beginning,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  Calendar,  with  the  spring  month ;  but  we 
have,  berides,  express  evidence  in  the  ordinance  of  P 
in  Ex.  12a  'This  [the  current,  Passover]  month  shall 
be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months :  it  shall  be  the 
first  month  of  the  year  to  yoiL'  The  evidence  here 
supplied  does  not  lose  in  weight  even  if  the  verse  should 
prove  to  be  due  to  a  later  editor.  For  in  any  case  the 
diange  <rf' the  era  is  carried  back  to  a  di\ine  command, 
^ven  of  old  to  Moses  and  Aaron  vliile  still  in  the  land 
of  E^ypt  But  this  of  itself  proves  that  the  Israelites 
had  (Hice  made  use  of  another  era  (that  beginning  in 
autumn),  and  that  its  place  was  taken  by  the  spring  era 
only  at  a  later  date. 

In  P*s  account  of  tbe  deluge  a  further  proof  of  this  author'a 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  employment  of  an  autumn  era  is 
obtained,  onlv  if  we  hold  ourselves  shut  up  to  the  CMtclusioa 
that  be  consitfered  the  flood  to  have  begun  in  autumn.  But  in 
that  case  P  has  not  only  carried  back  the  later  designations  of 
the  months  to  that  pairiarchal  period,  but  has  also  adapted  these 
in  academic  fashion  to  the  autumn  eta  by  designating,  in 
accordance  with  this  latter  eia,  as  the  second  month,  that  which 
by  the  spring  era  was  the  «ghth  (cp  Gen.  7 11  13^). 

At  what  date  this  change  came  in  cannot  be  gathered 
from  tbe  passage  before  us ;  but  the  whole  manner  of 
P,  which  is  to  carry  back  all  th<!  ordinances  of  the  post- 
exilic  community  to  Moses,  renders  it  probable  that  in 
this  ordinance  also  we  see  the  sanctioning  of  an  innova- 
tion that  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  exile, 
and  the  date  of  which  admits  of  being  definitely  fixed  by 
means  of  the  new  designations  the  months  then  received. 

The  memory  of  ih^  older  custom  of  beginning  the 
year  in  autumn  was  still  vivid  dnring  the  exile  and  took 
concrete  shape  in  an  ecclesiastical  New  Year's  festival 
(Ezek.40i  Lev.2.')9  Nil29i:  cp  Jjev.2i*i\  In  this 
vray  from  henceforward  there  was  observed,  alongside 
of  the  official  civil  New  Yenr  in  sprint;,  mn  eoctestastical 
Nfw  Year  in  autumn,  which  was  held  by  the  ancient 
prf  f'tilic  custom.  The  beginning  of  the  civil  year  fell 
thus  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (or  Nisan.  cor- 
responding to  what  had  formerly  been  known  as  Alub). 

1  ln2ed>.  I7  7t  tbe  namesof  tbemonihsarealaterinsettiaai. 
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Tlw  codeuutical  Utm  Yau  oa  tibe  other  band  did  not 
nnuuD  onaUend.    At  fint  it  iru,  as  already  ttated, 

obscnred  sccording  to  Ezek,  40i  (cp  Lev.  269)  on  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month  {Tiihri) ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  transfsnred  to  the  ist  of  Tishri  (LeT.2Sa4  Nil 
29 1  [P]). 

Hm  imy,  in  tb«  paif  i  liM  dtad,  imleed  k  caUed  no  longer 
1^  iNh,  f^MUmd*,  u  b  dM  dqr  of  tk*  iww  jraw  m 
BaduMi,  bat  tif,  jOm  UrttM,  'day  of  blowiac  of 
tnimpeU'  (Nu.SBi;  cp  n^TVI  frat,  tikrtm  tire  ilk,  'b 
nenonaJ  of  blowing  of  tmnpeU,'  Lev.  39  94);  but  Lev.  Vbtff. 
Itnvcs  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  '  titimpet-blowing '  must  oe 
taken  u  the  chancteriitic  feature  of  the  New  Year  a  duj,  Vid 
that  the  eiilk  New  Year  fettiva]  had  to  give  np  iti  place  to  tba 
day  of  atonetnent  (DnU  D^*,  yim  kifpOrtm,  t«T.  SI  vjf.  \  cp 
Naw  YaAs)  now  tran^fbrred  to  loth  of  Tiihri. 

How  the  insevtioo  of  a  thirteenth  month  which  from 
time  to  time  was  necessary  was  arrai^ed,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  the  OT  Mng  sOent  on  the  stibject. 
The  fact,  however,  that  such  insertioa  was  actually  made 
in  order  to  keep  the  beginnitig  of  the  year  in  approximate 
coincidence  with  the  vernal  equinox,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt ;  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Babylonians  from 
whom  the  entire  new  calendar  was  borrowed. 

The  arrangement  thus  made  was  not  disturbed  till 
kog  afterwards,  and  even  then  probably  only  oa  account 
-  g,|,Mijia»     the  Seleuddan  calendar  which  made 
JItllji!"  beginning  of  the  year  In  auttunn. 

imifliminT.  ^  same  time  it  remuns  a  question 
whether  any  such  alteration  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
time  can  be  proved  from  i  Mace,  for  there  are  two 
opposing  views  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dates 
thoe  given.  Wellhausen  (IJG  308)  maintains  th^  in 
I  Mace,  also  the  Sdeueklan  anttmmalera  is  followed. 
On  the  other  side  range  themselves,  amongst  others. 
C«nin  \DU  siebtig  Jahrtoocken  Danitb,  ao  /.,  1869) 
and  SchUrer  with  convincing  reasons  for  coocludii^ 
that  I  Mace,  in  its  dates  follows  the  Babylonian  vernal 
era  taken  over  by  the  Jews  during  the  exile. 

Tbey  urge  the  dates  would  not  fit  the  events  to  which  they 
mn  uaigned,  if  the  Sclencidan  era  be  asnuned.  To  take  a 
•imBle  cuunplc,  the  eventt  related  in  1  Hacc.  10  i-ai  impera- 
tively demand  a  longer  ipace  than  the  fourteen  dayi  which  are 
idl  that  can  be  «ven  them  on  the  view  adopted  by  Wellhausen. 
(1)  TIm  deugnauon  of  the  months  by  ordinal  numbers,  of  which 
the  fint  is  given  to  the  month  that  occun  in  spring,  would  be 
very  Urange  if  the  year  were  held  to  begin  In  autumn,  for  in 
that  case  the  leventh  to  the  twelfth  month  of  a  jtiven  year 
would  fall  in  point  of  time  before  the  fint  to  the  sutih  of  the 
same  year  (cp  i  Mace  4  59  where  the  ninth  month  is  Chtilev, 
lOai  where  the  leTcnlh  is  the  month  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
[Tiahri],  and  10 14  where  the  eleventh  month  is  Shebat).! 
Similar  modifications  of  the  Seleucidan  era  in  accordance  witn 
the  requirements  ^  local  calendan  can  be  showti  to  have 
occamd  eUc where.  In  fact  for  the  dly  of  Damascus  the  um 
of  exactly  the  Mine  m  can  be  proved  (SchOrer). 

We  may  concltide  that  in  the  first  century  B.C  (as  is 
to  be  inferred  fbr  the  second  at  any  rate  from  Est.  3?) 
the  oflicial  era  began  the  year  in  the  spring  (on  the  ist 
of  Nisan) ;  for  it,  accordingly,  the  Sfving  of  31a  B.C 
marked  thie  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  Seleucidan 
era.  N«-  is  it  necessary  to  assume  any  other  mode  of 
reckoning  in  x  Mace.,  as  a  mere  discrqnncy  abonl  a 
single  date  is  not  leason  enough  for  postuUtii^  a  spedal 
era  for  the  book. 

When  we  come  to  the  first  centtiry  of  our  own  era, 
htnnver,  the  case  is  difierent.  For  Josephus  confines  the 
year  that  has  its  beginning  in  spring  to  religious  affairs 
only ;  for  buying  and  selling  uid  all  manner  of  secular 
bnsinen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  <tf  the  year 
is  in  autumn  [Atit.  i.  83).*    In  foil  agreement  with 

1  If  in  the  present  text  of  Neh.  1 1  S  i,  Chiriev  pRcedes 
Nisan  of  the  same  year  (the  year  that  is  described  as  the 
twentieth)  the  case  is  somewhat  different  from  that  referred  10 
in  the  text,  their  respective  detignaiims  as  '  the  ninth '  and  '  the 
fint '  month  being  avcnded.  But  too  much  stress  oitght  not  to 
be  Uid  upon  ihcM  passages,  inasmuch  as  in  Neh.  1 1  the  name 
of  the  king  is  not  given  where  certainly  it  might  have  been 
eapected,  and  thus  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  as  a  whole 
becomes  open  lo  question.  ,  ... 

*  The  passage  runs :  '  But  Mo«es  appointed  Nisan  which  is 
Xanthicusas  the  first  month  for  their  festivals,  leading  forth  the 
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this  are  the  regnlatkni  of  the  MtAnah  whidi  \SiA 
Maskskdmd,  li)  disdngnisbeifburcammfBcennttcftlK 
year,  of  which  the  ist  of  Elol,  the  new  year  fir 
tithing  of  cattle,  and  the  ist  oif  Shebai,  the  m  ^ 
for  the  fruit  of  fruit-trees,  may  be  kA  out  of  accoom, 
as  being  merely  the  terms  with  rtAsence  to  wlkk 
accurate  redconing  of  sacred  dues  was  fixed.  H'iu  ij 
important  to  notice  here  is  that  the  tst  of  Ninniittrt 
given  as  the  new  year  for  kinp  and  fcr  die  acndliMi 
(that  is,  as  in  Josefduis,  fcr  rdigious  afbin),  ^da  ik 
ist  of  Tishri  is  the  new  year  for  the  jeus,  fct 
Sabbatical  years,  for  the  years  of  JubOee,  for  tree-pbu- 
ings  and  vegetables  (and  so  fbr  the  enitmcntioii  of  ibe 
years).  Hence  the  rabbinical  fonnula  eqUni  ibdf: 
"  Nisan  is  the  fint  of  the  months  of  the  jnr,  bd 
Tiihri  ts  the  beginning  of  the  year."  *  Fran  that  da; 
to  the  present  the  ist  of  Tii^  has  oontiDmi  lo  be 
New  Year's  Day,  and  thus  it  is  ccrrect  to  saj  that  tlx 
reckoning  of  the  year  according  to  the  vcnul  cn. 
whi<^  was  adopted  by  the  Je«-s  in  the  exile  bm  ibe 
Babyloniana  and  afterwards  leodved  tiiesuictiaitf  P, 
was  only  an  episoil»— a  large  one  it  it  tnc^  frno  Ae 
nxth  to  the  last  century  B.a— in  the  hiftsy  of  ike 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  Calendar. 

Throughout  all  these  changes  the  year  had  iCBuid 
solar.  Owing  to  the  very  absence  of  any  define  ic- 
flexible  rule,* — which,  had  it  existed  in  the  earij  tina 
must  necessarily  have  been  inannpilete  and 
— for  the  insertion  of  the  intercalary  tnantbs,  the  j«c 
was  saved  from  becoming  a  vague  year.  Tbtt  gn: 
advantage  was  purdiaaed.  It  b  true,  at  Kane  cot; : 
made  the  year  dt  vaiiaUe  length,  oocordhig  ai  a  nnab 
bad  been  inserted  or  not,  and  according  U  the  tnabD 
of  months  of  twenty-nine  days  and  thir^  dajs  respR- 
tively  contuned  in  it ; '  and  the  ist  of  Nisan,  like  Kev 
Year's  Day,  the  ist  oi  Tishri,  did  not  always  occur « 
piecisriy  the  nine  point  of  time  bat  varied  1 
limited  period,  Jtist  as  the  yearly  ChiistiaB  fcitinliBcs 
(Easter,  Ascoisioa,  Whitmnday)  are  not  find  ba 
movable  feasts. 

The  same  peculiarities  am  still  displncd  by  the  JniA jar 
even  after  the  adtqKion  of  a  special  mle  for  iniQcalaiioa.  £r 
at  as  late  a  date  as  the  bcgmniiv  of  the  ChrisIiBii  «n  kn, 
the  part  of  the  Sanhediin  in  each  individnal  esse  todtddicB 
the  ground  of  direct  obaervalioa  iriiethcr  the  UMtlki  d  * 
thirteenth  month  was  reqiiired  or  not,  justasabotheniihLrr 
of  the  crescent  moon  deddqd  wbethet  or  not  the  wnlh  W 
ended  on  the  twenty-ninth  day.  The  intemlaiT  naod)  «■ 
introduced  after  Adai  and  before  Ninn,  andthea«incat>>i 
the  insertion  fn]})}  of  a  month  and  the  cmmniea  tf  Ac]h 
into  an  intercalary  year  (rQjyo  r^Ji^waseSectedindiecsBK 
of  the  year  itself,  often  not  till  the  momh  Adar,  asd  t«m  tba 
sometimes  not  till  after  the  feast  of  Puiint,— in  oihs 
hardly  fourteen  days  befate  the  b^jumng  of  the  htwW 
month,  which  abo  bore  the  name  of  Adar  0^  *3f!JTJji* 


Hebrews  from  Egypt  In  this  month;  be  also  Mde  dieses  a 
begin  frees  it  as  regards  all  the  ademniiies  of  diriut  •tnUft 
thongh  as  to  bu^iV  and  selling  and  all  ocherafliin  he  fRama 
the  anctsm  otdet'  (ifi»H7if<  U  tAt  N*«a>-,_ST  Urn  aaWt.#*ra 
rpwTW  iw\  rate  Joprcuc  Mptn  kbtA  luiiw  af  Aiy^fw  iwt 
'E^pojavt  wpMyajWK  Oh«f  B"  avry  ical  vptt  aHwaiMi* 
<((M>  T>|tit  Vx**>  ^  ^PTM  yt  wpdmt  w  iti*  "*  rw 

*  mm  n'rm  (tin  nrm  mrn  ^tnr6  pm  an  jcn 

*  No  soch  mle  can  be  found,  as  Klostcnnam  bv  Hffittl. 
in  the  institution  of  the  year  of  jutntee.  Ai  aor  eridtan  ojt 
the  precepts  r^anling  it  were  ever  observed  b  wUij  natia;- 
the  best  theory— ^ippouns,  what  is  Dot  «tfy  profaabk,  thai 

means  intercalation— is  that  the  idea  was,  Irr  warn  <<u 
artificial  expedient,  introduced  as  an  aftohou^  to  briagnW 
conformity  with  the  solar  year  the  old jfear  wUA  wn 
ously  assumed  to  have  ben  hinar.  What  P  bss  tatdiM 
the  year  of  jubilcA  is  leaned  theory  insiily,  that  wtt  saw 
realised  in  practice. 

*  The  rwie,  naturally,  was  that  each  year  oajdit  to  taw  m 
months  of  twenty-nine  days  and  six  months  of  thirty  di^fp 
Bk.  of  EnrKh  78  ij^) ;  it  is,  however,  aaanmed  to  be  paK*< 
in  the  Mishnah  CArdJkhim  Sa)  that  a  year  mar  have  » fe*  ». 
four  months,  or  on  the  other  hand  as  many  sa  MBtM,a 
thirty  days  each.  The  length  of  the  year  thia  wiidmmjl' 
to  3j6  iKf*,  nn  iaicfcalaqr  year  fiom  jBs  to  jifi  (by*. 

*  AaofdiBairyser  srascalM  ftf^ 
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Jewish  tradilioD  bands  down  a  number  oi  criteria 
wbereby  to  decide  wbether  a  month  requires  to  be 
inserted  or  not ;  bat  in  all  cases  the  decisive  oontidera- 
lira  is  this,  that  the  whidi  has  to  be  odetoued 

at  full  moon  in  Nisan  (14th  Nisan),  must  not  come 
before  the  vernal  equinox,  but  must  be  oetdarated  when 
the  sun  is  in  Aries  {ip  Kfxip  roD  ifXlov  xa^nrrwrM  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  iii.  10s)-  Of  course  the  Jews  of  that  period  had 
arrived  by  proaice,  if  they  had  not  already  learned  it 
from  the  Greeks  who  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
«ight-3rears'  cycle  (the  iKraenipli),  at  the  generalisation 
tl^t,  broadly  speaking,  an  intercalary  month  became 
necessary  thrice  every  eight  years.  But  ultimately,  when 
regolating  their  calendar  in  the  fourth  century,  they 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  the  nineteen-years'  cycle  (^rra- 
muSncoentpb),  dating  fiom  the  Athenian  astronomer 
MetoB  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  in  accordance  with 
which  seven  oat  of  every  nineteen  years  (the  3rd,  6th, 
8th,  nth,  I4tb,  X7tb,  and  19th)  require  an  intercalary 
month.  When  this  rule  b  (bllowed,  the  difference  in 
nineteen  years  amounts  only  to  a  little  over  two  hours. 
The  Jews  of  the  present  day  still  adhere  to  this  Metonic 
calendar. 

Alongside  of  the  division  of  the  year  into  months, 
immemorial  usage  sanctioned  a  divisicHi  hy  the  seasons 


also,  and  events  were  dated  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristic  occupations  of  the  successive  periods  <rf 
the  year  (thus,  barley  harvest  in  s  S.  2I9  Ruthin 
Judith  89;  wheat  harvest  Gen.80i4  Judg.  I61  RiUh 
293;  the  ii^atherii^of  greoicrc^,  Ani.7i  [see  Wellh, 
atiioc.'];  the  ripening  of  the  earUest  clmters  of  grapes, 
Nu.  18>o). 

Utnally  only  two  teasons  of  the  year  wcr«  fctnally  dis- 
tinguished— ' snininer  and  winter'  [autiunn]  |7U,  Gen. 

Saa  Pg.T4i7  Zech.14^  cp  Ia.186)  or  'winter  and  harvsst 
time'  (y^n  >pjh,  AabSis  Pm.2l>4),  or  'cold  and  heu'  (1p 
Edn,  G«n.8a3),  m  'lowins  and  Katung'CY^  JTSf  Gea.SuX 
or  'plotighing  and  leaping'  iHrj,  Gta.*66  Ex.Uh). 

Winter  also  (W^,  Cant.  S 11}  is  qiecially  mentioned. 

Cp  especially  Dilhnann's  diuenatioa  on  the  calendar  (mc 
HoHTH,  I  end).  We.  Pnl,  113-114,  JtttU,  90/.,  //G,/axtim; 

  Klo.  PtnttUtKh,  419-447  ('Uebet  di« 

10.  BtbUOSnitliy.  kalendansche  Bedeutnng  dec  Jobel* 
iahrw');  Schflter,  C/f  la«-33<«3a-4o), 
and  433.«34  V>'l^^vfi^\  Xlrf 7* A,  jas-aeo,  nod  the  oirooo- 
togica]  trouiae^  cqiedaUy  that  or  idelcr,  lefcnwl  to  ander 
CMaoNOLooY,  I  8;.  K.  II. 

YELLOW.  For  (i)  3!!^.  i^^.  l^.  ISaoja,  see 
Colours,  |  7 ;  and  foi  (a)  p^'V,  jfira^ra^,  Fi.  08 13,  see  |  11 
and  cpl  5- 

TOEE  (^),  I S.  67.   See  AGRian.Ttn[B,  1 4. 


Z 


gaawaTTg  THE  PLAIN  OF,  AV.  with 
in  mg.  and  RV  text— mg.  Bbzaanahnim  [7.r.]—(D '1)^(3  |)^K 
IKt],  D'U]f«f  'r  Hanslated  «A«w«nwfrTw  [B],  kwi^ 

— MviW  [AL].  yl.\^y  [PMh.],  Sn$dm  [VcDi 

The  nomadic  journeys  (rf  Heber  the  Kenite  extended 
to  '  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,'  or — the  oidy  correct  render- 
ing so  for  as  is  concerned — '  the  oak  (or,  sacred 
tree?)  of  Bezaaoannim,'  Judg.  4 n  (cp  Mokbh,  the 
Plain  of).  It  is  against  AV's  interpretation  tl»tt 
according  to  rule  ('oak')  would  require  the  article; 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a  name  as  Bezaanannim  {q.v.) 
is  against  all  analogy.    See  Crit,  Bib.  T.  E.  C 

ZAAHAN  (IJtfV).  Mi.  1  iif ;  see  Zbnan. 

SAANANNDI,  THE  OAK  TR  (tS'V^'i% 

*M*A«  SfwuiK  [BJ,  (ili|Ami>  «.  8w<i<BK|i  [A],  but  •oA^ji 
vmuftm  [L],  Peah.  vtttUH  fom'am  [Pesh.1 ;  SaamoMim  (Vg.]}^ 
RV  Josh.  10  33  (abo  in  Judg.  4 11) :  AV  (J<wh.  Lc.\  arbitrarily, 
'  [from]  Alton  to  Zaanannim,'  RVng;  \tl.ec.\  '  the  oak  (.or 
teretnnth)  of  BeBUUHUiaim':  oaeatkmcd  in  m  dtHSnldon  of 
the  W.  boundary  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  19  33  (q>  Aluuii-mKBBX 
See  BazAANAKNiM. 

ZAATAH(tjm.  in  Sam.  \U\t;  20YK4«  [BADEL]). 
b.  Escr,  b.  Seir  the  Horite,  Gen.  8637  ;  i  Ol  14a  (AV 
Zavan  ;  uoYK&N  [A],  z&YaiN  [L]). 

ZABAD  (1)1.  abbrev.  for  IH^n^f  ;  see  Names, 
%  50,  Zebadiah  ;  Z&B&&  [KAL])!  i.  A  Jndahite, 
descended  from  the  Egyptian  or  Misrite  Jarha  (f-v.), 
I  Ch.236/.  (^i^B  [BA]).  Under  the  designation 
'  Zabad  beat  Ahlai '  he  appears  in  i  Cb.  11 41  as  the  first 
of  the  dxteen  additional  names  in  the  Oironicler's  list 
of  David's  heroes,  as  compared  with  a  S.  28ft-39  (flt/3er 
[Bit],  ^i^ar  [A]).  See  Ahlai,  and  note  that  •Vrrit. 
like  m\  occurs  as  a  corruption  of  ^iiom*  (Che.). 
Perhaps  TQ  in  v.  00  should  be  131.  A  southern  clan- 
name  is  expected  (see  Shuthelah). 

a.  Mentioned  among  the  b'ni  Ephraih  (§  ra)  i  Ch. 
7ai  (ftti5e«  [BA],  om.  L?). 

3.  One  of  the  assassins  who  slew  Joasb  (3  Ch.  24a6  ; 
tajpeK  [B],  ta^d  [A],  [L]) ;  see  Jozachar  and 

jBHOZAUAtX 

4-6.  In  Hat  of  those  widi  Ihrdgn  wives  (see  Ezka  Lis  endX 
Tiz.— 4.  One  of  the  Vv£  Zatto  .p.),  Exra  \<irj{^fi«imfi  IB]) 
» I  EnL  9  as  Sabatus,  RV  SASATHtra  (ratfafct  IBA]).  5.  One 
of  the  b'ne  Hashuh,  Ecra  IO33  (^ajStA  [BK],  fojMai  [LD- 
I  EIsd.ft33  Bannaia,  RV  Sabannkus  trafioMtiaiw  [BL  fiati, 
(A],  {iN^iut  ILD-  6.  One  of  the  b'ne  Nebo  ^.v.)  EaaI043 
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ZABADEAITB,  RV  ZabadMUl,  an  Arabian  tribe, 
living  near  Damascus,  which  was  attacked  and  spoiled 
by  Jonathan  (i  Mace.  1231 ;  z&B&A&lOYC  [VA],  -COYC 
[tC];  aiHddyi  l^tsh.y).  Josephus  (^ft/.xiiL  610),  by 
a  very  natural  confusion,  calls  them  Nabotseans.  In  the 
Mlgillatk  Tddnitk,  g  33,  it  is  said  that '  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  AdSr  the  heathen  rose  up  against  the 
remnant  of  the  scribes,  in  the  city  of  Chalcbts  and 
'inat  n'3  (in  J.  Ta'iln{(k,2fi,  pat);  but  there  was 
deliverance  to  the  house  of  Israel. '  ^  "This  is  referred  to 
the  incident  in  i  Mace  Derenbourg  ( Hist  Pal.  99/. ) 
and  Wellhausen  (Pilar.  ».  Sad.  58) ;  but  not  by  SchOrer 
{G/VXiX^).  Chalchis(D<pS3.elc)i&theniodem\4f(/Br»/ 
about  7  m.  due  E,  it  b  es-ZdiedSni,  a  town  and 
district  6|  hrs.  NW.  of  Damascus  on  the  way  to  Ba'albdc, 
and  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Anti-libanus  (cp  Abana). 
It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  in  the  modem 
ez-Zebed&ni  we  have  a  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
an  Arabian  tribe  of  Zabadeans  in  that  district.  The 
name  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  this  r^[Ion,  for  there  b 
a  Zebad  a  short  distance  NW.  of  es-Zebedfini,  and 
forms  the  same  name  are  often  met  with  on  inscriptions 
from  Tadmor  and  its  enviroos,*  s.  A.  C 

ZAFBAT  (^Pt'  either  miswritten  for  Zaccai,  or  from 
Zabdoi  or  Zeb  adiah  ;  see  8  5s,  and  cp  perhaps  in 
Palm,  [de  VogU«.  Syr.  Centr.  aS] ;  zaBoy  [BKA]). 

I.  One  of  the  b'nS  BaaAi  [f.r.].  EiralOaB  (£c<4n4  (l-D- 
I  Ead.»ao  JosABAih  RV  josABotrs  Ok^lac  (B],  *<aMot  [A], 

%.  E^Kbar  of  Banich,  who  helped  to  repair  the  dty  wall  (N«h. 
S  M,  {'oAtov  \*\  pafiffat  [I'D.  The  reading  of  the  Kr.  ta  Zaccai 
('31)1  which  i*  supported  by  Pesh.  and  Vg.  (Zachai)^ 

ZABBUD         Kl).  Ezra8i4.  EV.    See  Zabho,  a. 

2ABDBUBfzftBA&l0C[BA]},  i  E8d.9ai=EsnlO«s 

&BADIAH,  9. 

SABDI  other  a  gentilic,  of  whidi  there  are 

two  expanded  fcnns  Zabdiel  and  Zuadiah.  or,  if 
these  names  have  a  rdigious  reference,  a  shortened  form, 

produced  by  omitting  tK  or  n* ;  note  that  Zabdi,  t,  is 

npKiv 


pound  of  Zahdi  vid  Um  Falmyrtm 
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a  Zariute  (Che. ).  Cp  the  Syr.  ZaUai  in  NT  fix-  Zebe- 
dss;  ^^^^[<>  [BAL]}. 

I.  b.  Zanh  of  Judah,  m  mmmMt  of  Achah  (Joih.  7 1 177C, 
teM*)>*  IBFiikfpt  [AD:  in  t  CI1.S5  Ui  hum  «|ipMn  as 
Zmn  tf 

9.  Of  Bkniahin  (I  o),  asMcned  to  the  b'n^  Shimbi  (f.v.) : 
iCh.8i9(tf5i.lLD. 

3.  The  Shiphhitx(iCIi.  2797;  UOB'n,  ^xp«t  i  tov  vtfm 

[B].  {o^J*  .  .  .  «^  (AL  M»i  .  [La  wbo  M> 

over  the  vmerard  ixadnce  in  Dand's  tune,  poliapa  « iwtnne  of 
Shbthah  (if.B.), 

4.  b.  Asaph,  an  aacwtor  of  Mattahiah  (N^  11 17,  om. 
BN'A,  {;txrt<]i  [!!«'>■«-  "^>-LD  see  ZlCHKi  (no.  ti). 

ZABDIEL  either  an  expansion   of  the 

gentilic  Zaboi  (p.^L  or  a  raligioiu  nwnc'  gift  of  God,'  ||  ai, 
17 ;  the  attribution  of  Jashobeiun  [we  t]  to  the  h'ai  Pertz—i.e., 
probably  {lee  Pirbz]  10  the  ZaTe^JwEhite^— and  the  designation 
of  Zabdiet,  9,  aa  '  son  of  the  (southern]  Gileaditea '  [see  oelow], 
and  of  Zabdiel,  3,  as  an  AratnAo,  tc^ether  with  ntany  plausible 
parallel*,  favour  the  former  view 

I.  Father  of  Jashobeam  (i  Ch.273). 

3.  "Overseer"  of  the  priests,  temp.  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
11 14}.  He  is  designated  (at  first  sight  very  strangely) 
0'SMiTt|(RV 'theaoQof  HAGGEIXH.IM,' RV^  'one 

of  the  great  men ' ;  AV  '  the  son  of  [one  of]  the  great 
men '  i  paSaiK  [B],  pafajX  [N*],  fexp"?^  "I** 
/iO«iX»r  L],  foxP"A  [A]). 

It  CM,  however,  be  shown  (cp  SHAraAT,  ^  that  there  was  a 
Gilead  in  the  Negeb,  and  the  case  of  n*yil  ('Gedaliah-X 
from  mSl— '  ''b*  Gileadit* '— justilin  us  in  reading 

D*1J'Sl-T)3i  'son  of  the  Gileadiies'  (for  parallels  in  Neh.  8b,  see 
PuruMER).    Sec  Crit.  Bii.  (Che.i 

3.  '  The  Arabian,'  who  look  off  the  head  of  Alexander 
BaL-u  and  sent  it  to  Ptolemy  (i  Mace  II17  :  ia^SvrjK  b 
opaf  [AKV],  Wa^i  [P«sh.] ; '  Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  4S ;  {t^ln- 
\ot).  PoutbljrtheDioclasof  Diod.  (Fr.  xudi.lOi),  see 
Imalcub. 

ZABUD  (1UJ,  a  name  belonging  to  the  same  group 
as  Z.-tbili,  Zabdiel,  Zebadioh,  and  in  tu  origin  therefore  moet 
I>robal>ly  a  ctan-name  {Che.],  but  orobabljr  undentood  in  later 
times  as  nteaning  '  pven  (by  God] ' ;  cp  |  56 ;  the  fcm.  form  is 
Zkoudah.  The  correct  reading,  however,  both  of  i  and  of  a 
may  be  Zaccuh).3 

I.  b.  Nathan,  priest  (AV  ■  principal  officer'  ;  cp  a  S. 
818,  AV  "chief  rulers")  and  'friend'  {i.e.,  "chief 
courtier " ).  of  king  Solomon,  i  K.  4  st  (fo^of  9  [B],  ^t^p. 
[A],  {axoop  [L] — i.t.,  mi  which  is  the  reading  of 
someMSS;  cpioaf).  S.  however  (except  A,  which 
addsi<pci}i).  omiu  'priest'  Probably  'friend"  (nyn  ;  on 
the  pointing  see  HusHAi,  n.  t)  is  a  gloss  on  j.^k,  or,  as 
we  should  raiher  read,  )3b  (see  Ministbr  [Chirp]);  cp 
the  paraphrastic  substitute  for  Q-st3  (rather  a-ix)  as 
applied  to  sons  of  David,  in  i  Ch.  18 17.  The  whole 
passage  (i  K.  4s^6a)  is  thus  mid  by  K16stermann, 
'  And  Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  the  king"5  friend  [nyi ;  or 
•'  adjutant ""  spti?].  his  (i.f. ,  A«ariah"s)  t^vther,  was  chief 
of  the  palace' ;  see  Ahismar,  but  cp  CrU.  Bii.  for 
another  explanation  of  Twmt  (unm).  T.  k.  c 

a.  A  Jew  belonging  to  the  b'nC  BIgfid,  who  came 
with  Exra  from  Babykui,  Eira  814  (EV  Zabbud,  follow- 
ing the  conionanta  of  the  KL  -nsj  [B&.  Ginsb.]  and 
the  vowels  of  the  Ij^r.  101 ;  fafiovi  [A] ;  om.  B ; 

ttXKxoiv  [I'll  cp  L  in  no-  =  *  Esd.84ot.  where  for 
•  and  /ftbud "  we  read  '  the  [son]  of  Istalcuhus  "  [E V] 
{(ffraKaXxoi'  [B],  i  toS  iffraXicoi^pov  [A],  but  koI  farx^vp 
[I.]),  a  monstrous  name  made  up  of  '  Iztal "  (a  misfead- 
ing  of  131%  'and  Zabud")  and  'ZaccuK'  {vx),  the 
reading  of  the  Kr.  and  EV"«-  in  Eira. 

1  The  is  to  be  explained  in  the  tame  way  ai  in  jAMeai, 
^eoiva^pia,  etc.,  the  confuMon  of  3  and  q  is  [^MNietic,  of  1  and 
1  K»:>hic  (cp  SBOT,  'Chton.*  m  Uc,  and  see  Dr.  TBS 
p.  Txv  ii\ 

t  Cp  perhap*  with  Ihb  the  Pabn.  name  (Hofdt.  BtUr,  t, 
A'mi  t.  i'a.'m,  nn.  6ol 

>  Zfthnd.  1.  it  ihf  '  Mx««p  wn  cT  Nathan  *  w^ffia^tm  laea- 
tione-l  in  1  K.34A.V(n>  where  8a.  93,  loS «-tc.  read  ^ut](Mp,  59, 
SX,  et (<i\«vB-    N^ie  itnt  in  4  f-Ji  h  read  fay  8^  uB, 

and  tfB>x««^  by  9).   Sm  Couksklia*. 
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ZABOrunr  (zaboyAun  [ti.  vmyt.  ML4t].iAv. 

RVZE8ULOH. 

2ACCAI  {^31  written  ;  abbrev.  from  ZACHAtiu. 
I  59,  cp  Maccai),  the  name  of  a  poMoiIic  family;  Em 

IBl  lA-^l.  -X-M*  [L]).  Neh.T M IW;  ^ 
ma  [AI,  {ux^Mv  [L]).  In  i  Esd.  5 13  it  ti  (AVI  O  tu,  v 
piVlCHOR»«fwP'EBA),ik«x-.(Lft  Zaccaiij  tb«^..U„ 
n  Neh.  B  90^  where  Ktb.  has  Zabbai  (g.v.}. 

tAOcaxm  (zAKx&ioc  [av-,  tlwhi  « 

Zaccai). 

I.  AV  Zaoobnu,  an  officer  belon^ng  to  Jndas  At  Maccibtc 
(3  Hacc  10 1^  identified     some  with  the  ZacbBiiti  of  I  Umc 

3.  A  chief  publican  (i^trcXiinfi)  who  recowd  jots 
on  his  entry  into  Jericho  (Uc  I9i-ia).  Thae  is  nnxt 
picturesqueness  in  the  narrative ;  even  if  onlj  a  R- 
flection  of  the  more  historical  story  in  IXiij-^i,  do 
one  would  wish  to  lose  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  ore 
of  Jesus  for  the  meanest  and  most  despaed.  Vx 
im[Hx>bamities  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  taHfan- 
plete  parallel  to  Lk.  19s  >s  in  Jn- 147>*  i/iaA  occos  ■ 
the  ill-attested  narrative  of  NathanaeL  Nor  is  de 
crowd  of  curious  followers  {v.  3)  nattual ;  it  was  tlie 
object  of  Jesus  on  this  journey  to  avcnd  obsmaua. 
Zaicchieus's  solemn  act  of  atonement  for  injisna  li 
also  very  abruptly  introduced,  dot  can  ooe  easJi 
believe  that  Jeaua,  in  his  present  circuinstaiices,  boo^ 
have  openly  aonoimced  his  intention  td  lodging  liib  1 
publican  (see  Pcjblican).  Zacchfens's  duk,  too 
(  =  pure.  innocent),  as  Keim  {/esi  vom  /fa*.i^)jurA 
out.  is  suspiciously  prophetic  of  his  act  of  repentaiKt 
To  identify  him  either  with  Nathanael  (f  f  j «  «iu 
Paul  (the  little)  does  not  help  ns  at  alL  On  Lk.  ISt. 
see  SrcoHORB. 

A  late  tnditioa  {Cltm.  Xee.)  makes  Zacchsroi  a  eamdeif 
Petor.  ■  T.i;.C 

Z&OCDS  CnST'  aee  N'ahes,  §|  33.  5^:  ^  1^ 

names  with  wbidi  Zaccur  and  ZtCUtii  [j.v.}  are  grotipcd  ho^ 
originally  ethnics,  it  is  ptaia  thai  Zaccur  acd  Ziiin,  tra,  n 
etlmics  which  have  been  coovcrtcd  into  penoni  nana;  cf 

Zachbx,  ZbchaXiah,  and  see  below ;  {wxi?  1B«ALD. 

1.  Father  of  SHAMMUA(=SbimeiX  wRBDBEMdti/):  Si- 
I84  (PJ  (i«X«e  IB],  i*»»"v  tAI.  fie.  x«V  in 

3.  AV  Baoohnr,  a  Suneomte,  brother  of  Hamamd^lo^ 
meet,  and  Shimei=Shimeoni;  iCh.  43A<om.  B,  {uwplL^ 

3.  A  Merarite  Le\ite.  brother  of  SHOHAii=M(*,snJ  Tin: 
•Aia!bl—i.t.,  N.  Aikbtan  (rCh.  it  rj). 

4.  An  Asaphile  Levite,  blether  of  Nethaiuah=ElbH.  mi 
Asharelah- Jizteeli  or  'Jeirceliie'  (iCtulSsu;  nqMr 
(■XXX'' [B]}:  see  ZtcHsi,  11. 

5.  Eira  8 14  EVa>|[-  (Ctmvo  [LD.    See  Zaspc.  •. 

6.  b.  Imri(nAniariah=Jerahmeel)tBGstar«slU)eadai(«' 
Nbhbhiah,  1 1/.;  EzkaU.  H  16  [i],  15^  NcLS>({4m> 

(B1.$ix)(«V(kD- 
J.  Levite  signatory  to  the  covenant,  grosped  with  Snn'Ui- 

and  Shbbamiah,  both  ethnics  (sec  Ezha  i.,  I7):  N(LlOiii>3i 

<<^X-ptBI,fik.9»V[AlTf»»c«»>tliTl)-    ^       ,  .  ,„ 
8.  &Maiunwhf/.«.,EthaRiorTemaiii)yand£uhB«ra*u> 

(f.p.) ;  Neh.  18 13  (m«x<wp  [LQ. 

A  wnler  m  PSSA  has  suggested  that  Zechanib  ^  » 
rebued  names  may  be  connected  with  Zaltkaia,  lb*  iamj> 
uncertain  pnmunciarion)  of  alUesof  the  Painsati(=f«'3iin'~ 
sec  pHILtSTINKS,  |  3)1  But  if  SO,  why  do  we  oot  find  u;  ;1 
these  names  given  to  Ixnelites  oCoenOtl  Pakstw  (m*  I*>^ 
f  a)t  It  is  nore  prohabk  that  Zaditi  (ZedMrX  Zaax,ii^ 
Zichri  with  Zechariah  were  originally  the  du-Daws  uni 
and  Zar^  respectively.   Cp  Zbkah.  T.  K.  C 

ZA.0HABIAH(nn3T).  i.  3K.14B9lS8-u(Vr)^^ 

and  (j)  a  K.  I89 ;  ace  ZecKAKIAH,  a.  i 

3.  (fax«fKw)Mt.3S3sLk.ll5iinRV,AVZACHUUS,f 

ZACHASIA8,  in  NT  RV  Zudllriab  (zA|ip(U 

[BAL ;  Tl  WH]). 

I.  A  priest  (i  Esd.  1 8).    See  Zschakjah,  19.  . 

a.  The  name  in  i  Esd,  1 15  cotrt^wnding  to  Hekab  a  w 
I  passage  9Gh.89t5(0t.  tuKU-- Hcnun). 

sTrV  Zaraias  &.».)  in  ■  Esd.  5s  (Sf^  [Bl  1*^ 

1  Ptumnwf,  fa>d«d  (St  Lmk€,  434)^  tUnki  that  'ibtnj  to 
need  to  suppooe  that  Icsns  bad  snpamatwal  kno™pol  ^ 
name.  .  .  .  Jems  might  hear  the  people  olfins  to  Z*cd»»> 
or  might  iwtinie.'  So  Weiss  (Z,(4m/mb,<4}7L  Je»<.'^ 
kamed  dw  nam  and  character  of  the  wMDOmmm- 
tUB  it  baldly  n  acconlaDCe  with  the  BMaian  at  ne  nHT'^ 
•K  with  dK  BBtoBal  vBpnsriaa  ofieadcn. 
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mpum  (L]>.  A V,  following  the  Geneva  Bible,  gives  Zachar  ias. 
See  Sbxaiah,  8. 

4.  i  Esd.  4 1  7  3,  see  Zbchariah,  1. 

5.  i£id.83a44.   6.  ii.  v.y}  (^x"P*^  1^]).    7.  lEsd.Paj; 

see  ZbCHARIAIL  go*  «I,  BS. 

9.  Father  of  JosKru  (temp.  Jodai  HaccabBO^^  iMkc 

i  ia56-«i. 

9.  Son  of  Barachias ;  according  to  Mt.  2835,  the  last 
Jewish  martyr  of  the  pre-Christian  period.  AH  the 
innocent  blood  shed  on  the  land  (Art  rrft  7^)  from 
that  of  Abd  to  that  of  Zacharlas,  son  of  Barachias 
('whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar.' 
see  RV)  is  to  be  visited,  says  Jesus,  '  on  this  generation.' 
Lk.,  however  (II51),  is  without  'son  of  Baiachias,' and 
Jerome  says  that  '  in  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Kazarenes 
[the  Gospel  according  to  the  Helxcws],  instead  of 
sen  ef  BaradUas  we  find  written  son  tf  JHada'  (in  l.e. 
Mt.^  We  may.  therefore,  disr^ard  the  artificial 
Gnostic  and  patristic  legends,  whidi  sute  (see  Prot- 
evang.  Jae.  33/..  and  cp  Keim,  Jents  ef  Naxara,  2909) 
that  Herod,  who  supposed  John  to  be  the  Messiah, 
murdered  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  temple  by  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (see  10) ;  and  not 
less  the  bypothens  that  Jesus  refers  profdiettcally  to 
Zadiarias  the  soq  of  Baruch  (but  Niese  has  Bopeu), 
who  was  killed  'in  the  middle  of  the  temple'  in  ibe 
first  Rmiaa  war  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  54}.  It  is  possible,  how 
ever,  that  '  Barachias '  means  the  father  of  Zediariah 
the  well-known  prophet,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  clerical 
error  for  'Joiada';*  possible,  too,  that  the  whole 
paasi^  has  been  filled  out  by  a  later  writer  who  knew 
of  the  horrible  murder  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This 
assumes  that  Jesus  really  meant  Zechariah  b.  Jehoiada 
(Zkchariah,  15).  But  the  reason  given  for  the  phrase 
'from  Abel  to  Zechariah  b.  Jehoiada'  (that  Chronicles 
is  the  last  book  in  the  Jewish  Canon)  seems  very 
Inadequate  (see  Gospels,  §  150}.  According  to  N. 
Schmidt  {JBL\^^,  n.  i),  Mt.2835  ooce  formed  part 
of  an  '  Apocalypse  of  Jesus '  (cp  ML  24)  which  cannot 
have  be«i  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  (cp  We.  //GW  366;  54»"«e«,  6  [1899]  »^). 
If  so,  the  reference  to  Zechariah  b.  Baruch  was  full  of 
significance  to  the  original  readeis. 

10.  The  father  of  John  the  Baptist  (y-p.),  men- 
tioned only  in  Lk.  1 5  8-33  39-79  3  a.  He  was  of  the 
course  of  Atxjah  (see  Schtlr. ,  Hist.  ii.  1  »6  ff. },  and  his 
home  was  in  an  unnamed  'dtytrf  Judah.*  Accordingto 
a  comparative^  early  tradition  the  '  dty  *  is  'Ain  Kfirim 
(see  Bbth-HACCEREm),  and  Mar  Zakaryi  is  the  precise 
spot  where  Zacharias  dwelt ;  even  recently  Schick  has 
spoken  a  word  for  this  tradition  {ZDPV  22  [1899]  90^). 
But  the  fact  that  no  name  is  given  most  probably  indi- 
cates that  the  narrative  in  Lk.  1  had  but  recently  arisen 
when  it  was  admitted  by  Lk.  into  his  Gwpd;  the 
narrator  hoped  to  be  able  to  supply  the  name  later  (cp 
an  analogous  case  in  i  S.  I81,  if  H.  P.  Smith's  view  is 
correct).  Though  JtJTTAH  {q.v.)  is  philologically  and 
otherwise  improbable,  'Ain  Kfirim  (Schick)  and  Hebron 
(Ew.,  Keim)  are  also  baseless  fancies.  From  LlclSo 
we  should  expect  smne  city  near  the  desert  to  be  meanL 
It  was  in  the  temple,  liowmr,  that  Zacharias  is  sud  to 
have  recetved  a  tUvine  annooncemoit  of  the  birth  of  a 
son ;  the  announcement  is  made  in  terms  partly  re- 
sembling those  used  to  Manoah's  wife  in  Judg.  IS5/ 
Zacharias  craved  a  sign,  and  is  punished  by  dumbness 
until  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  When  the  child  is 
bom,  the  father  names  him  John  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1 3). 
The  PrMv.  Jac.  sedts  to  Improve  upon  this  by  making 
Zacharias  the  ti^  |»iest :  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  his  sacred  attire.  We  are  not  told  that  it  was  merely 
'a  voice'  [Bath  kdl;  cp  Mt. 3i;)  that  Zacharias  heard  ; 
the  parallel  of  the  oracle  given  to  John  Hyrcanus,  the 
high  priest,  as  he  was  offering  incense  alone  in  the 
temple  (Jos.  Ant,  xX\.\^i\,  is  therefore  imperfect. 
The  long  suy  of  Zacharias  in  the  temple,  and  the 
suTf^ise  which  it  produced  (Lk.  lai),  may,  however, 

1  Cp  the  inaccuracjr  of  the  Tg.  m  Lam.  S  ao  (ZiXHAatAH,  iji) 
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be  paraUeled  by  the  long  suy  of  Simon  the  Ri^teoos 
in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of  Atoncanent,  when  be 
prayed  that  the  sanctuary  might  not  be  destroved 
(TiUm.  Jer.  Yomtt,  Sa).  Cp  IMCENSB,  i  7.  n.  On  the 
legendary  death  of  Zacharias,  see  above,  9.  Cp  John 
THE  Baptist.  t.  e.  c 

ZACHEB,  or,  as  RV,  Zkcher  ;  z&xoYP  [^l* 
Aaqt- [A\ tept  [LD,  I Ch.  Bsif.ealled,  in  I Ch. 937  Zkhakiak 
er.n.,  «>  tte  tba  ponibia  ailmie  i^iaiactei  of  Zadwr  aaa 
Zaccuh. 

ZAI>OK(phV.  onoep^y.  I  K.la6;  'Just.' §  56/ ; 
cp  jEHOZADAK,aiidNeSAi>DUCBas.t  Kmilar  in  meaning  {■  the 
form  Zaddnk  [pnD,  wfaidi  ia  net  nnfraquent  in  poat-UbUoI 
dines,cp.«fMj!il,456;  Stndc.ctf  Ac.;  Las.  JVmh.  ass^  $aid- 
dOlF  ii  the  fans  genemlljr  prenippoaed  by  Sbkal  [v«aS0Mc] ; 
cnAmi,  0BKA  in  DOS.  a-5  f and  BA  in  9  S.  with  exception  of  a  S. 
817B  tCh.  SB  93  A],  is  somewhat  leu  common.  Otlwr  variations 
are  tfaa&nw,  Ezra? 9  (AJ;  vaiUnix.  Eiek. 4O46  [A];  ff«Uox, 
Neh.llii  [L],  and  voUmc,  9S.lfi94-a7  [L];  soSovc,  9S.S17 
1  Ch.  a  38  f  S3J  18 1 »  [LI.  Ndi.  11 1 1  [„L  I  K.  4  4  [BJ,  -x,  9  S.  8 17 
[A1:  ia#iM,3S.16a7  {A].  Sadduc,  RV  Sadduk  (i£ad.Ba; 
<r«WmNtov[A]>;  SAD0c(4Ead.l  i). 

t.  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  a  priest  who  held  a 
prominent  place  at  David's  court  and  played  a  great 
,  VHa  iMoh-  securing  the  throne  for  David's 

of  DnuT  know  nothing  of  his 

real  «Hgin.  nor  can  we  say  when  or 
how  be  became  priest  in  the  royal  sanctuary  at  Jeru- 
salem. We  learn,  however,  from  a  8.817  f'  (cp 
20a3-9«,  and  see  Bu.  ^t.  Sa.  347,  954)  that  he  was 
associated  with  Abiathar  (for  the  correct  reading  see 
Driver,  TBS  ad  he. )  and  with  some  of  David's  own 
sons  in  the  |;Hiestly  office  at  Jerusalem.  Like  Abiathar 
'  he  was  true  to  bis  sovereign  during  Absalom's  revtrit ; 
like  him  he  bore  the  ark  of  Yahwi  when  David  was 
fleeiitg  eastward  from  the  royal  city ;  at  DavM's  request 
he  with  Abiathar  bore  the  palladium  of  Israel  back  ya 
the  capital,  and  there  with  Abiathar  did  the  work  of  a 
spy  and  supplied  the  king  with  information  about  the 
designs  of  Absalom  and  the  other  rebels.  So  far  Zadok 
bad  been  closely  associated  with  that  older  and  greater 
priest  who  represented  the  ancient  family  of  the  b'nC 
Eli  and  that  sanctuary  at  ShQob  in  which  they  had 
ministered.'  In  the  end  he  supplanted  AUathar 
altogether.  Y<x  Zadok  joined  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah,  captain  of  the  foragn  guards,  in  the 
harem  intrigue  which  set  aside  Adonijah  the  Intimate 
heir,  and  placed  Solomon  the  son  of  Batb-sheba  on  the 
throne.  Abiathar,  on  the  contrary,  stood  by  Joab,  the 
royal  princes,  except  t&  course  Solomon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  more  conservative  party.  Naturally,  therefore, 
when  Solomon  became  king,  it  was  Zadok  who  anointed 
him ;  Abiathar,  on  the  other  hand.  «-as  banished  to 
Anatboth  ;  the  family  of  forfeited  the  priesthood, 
and  the  chief  care  of  the  n^al  chapel  or  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  entruAed  Va  Zadok  and  his  deaeen^nts. 

In  their  bands  it  remained  down  to  the  time  <A  the 
exile  ;  but  we  have  in  i  S.  235  /  interesting  evidence 
a.  gailrtW         *^  P"™"  of  the  b'nfi  Hi  and  their 

and  RH.  ^i*^*^  \'0''0!g  before  Zadok  had  been  heard 
of,  were  not  forgotten.  The  author  of  the 
passage  in  question  probably  belonged  to  the  period  of 
the  Deuteronomlc  refonn.  Like  Jeremiah  (7  n  38<)  he 
r^arded  the  temfde  at  ShlltA  as  the  precursw  of  die 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  some 
reason  must  be  given  for  the  fact  that  the  family  of 
Eli  which  had  officiated  so  long  in  Shiloh  did  not  000- 
tinue  to  do  so  in  Jerusalem,  Political  grounds  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  to  regulate  the  service  in  his  own 

1  [There  b  another  view  as  to  the  origin  of  Zadok— viz.,  that 
it  is  a  modiJication  ofa  gendlic  name.  Aisaeams  to  be  favoured 
by  an  examination  of  the  names  with  which  tiiii  name  i*  aaaoci- 
aied  in  Chron.  and  Neh.  It  will,  however,  be  permisiible  U> 
hold  that  the  Zidl^ites  (originally,  it  wouU  ^>pear,  aettlad  in 
the  Negeb)  may  have  derived  thdr  name  from  snx,  a  lecondary 
title  of  the  god  worshipped  in  prinutive  times  vj  tub  clan :  ain 
that  cultivated  Itraditei  in  later  time*  intemrated  'Zaddt'  at 
neai^Bg  'just,  righteont'  (cp  Zkdbxiam,  |  t), — t.  k.  c.] 
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dnpd  had  lodlSnl  the  idf^oos  Idcuof  a  simpler  age, 
but  did  not  bjr  any  means  appear  suflicient  to  ooe  who 
had  imtxbed  the  ideas  of  Deuteronomy  and  regarded 
the  priesthood  as  directly  subject  to  divine  r^ulation. 
Accordingly  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  anonymous 
prophet  tbe  prediction  that  l£li's  indulgence  of  his 
depraved  sons  was  to  be  vl^ted  apon  his  descendants 
by  the  loss  of  tbe  priesthood.  Instead  at  tbe  b'nS  Eli 
Yahwi  was  to  raise  up  a  new  priestly  race,  and  they 
were  to  perform  priestly  functions  before  the  anointed 
king  of  Judah.  The  new  £&mily  of  priests  was  to  share 
in  the  perpetual  endurance  of  the  royal  bouse.  In 
contrast  wiUi  the  Zadokites,  tbe  b'nfi  EJi  were  to  sink 
into  obscurity  and  want.  Tbey  were  to  petition  their 
rivals  tor  the  most  subcKtllnate  crfiices  of  the  [xiestbood. 
Here  perhaps  the  writer  is  dunking  <tf  the  priests  at  the 
h^  places  vAo  had  been  driven  Josiab  from  their 
occupation,  and  bad  to  depend  for  tbe  future  on  the 
grace  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem.  True,  the  Deutero- 
nomical  code  had  given  the  country  Levites  right  to 
sacrifice  at  Jerusalem  (DtlSj/);  but  though  some 
provision  was  made  for  them,  tbe  generous  rate  of  D 
proved  impracticable.   See  Ell 

It  is  in  any  case  certain  that  Esdud  during  the 
erile,  in  a  profdiecy  v^ich  was  written  about  573  rc, 
,  vindicated  the  sole  right  of  the  Zadok- 

****  ****  prieMhood.  He  draws  the 
sharpest  line  of  demarcation  betwem 
the  sons  of  Zadok  and  other  Levites.  In  D  all  Levites 
form  an  ideal  nni^,  all  hvra  in  theory  equal  rights. 
EseUd,  on  tbe  contrary,  passes  sentence  on  the  mere 
Levites,  holding  Ibem  respoosiUe  tor  that  worsMp  on 
the  high  places  wbich  was  to  him  no  better  than 
idolatrous.  In  time  to  come  they  are,  be  says,  to  be 
debarred  from  '  app-oaching '  Yahwf  in  priestly  service. 
They  are  to  be  content  with  menial  work,  such  as  the 
slai^;hter  of  victims  and  cooking  their  fledi,  keepii^ 
guard  over  the  temple  doon,  etc. ;  cxily  such  Levites  as 
were  sons  of  Zadok  might  fR^ume  to  lay  the  fat  and 
Uood  on  tbe  altar  (EsdL  44 15/ )■ 

Two  changes  were  yet  to  be  made  in  the  position  of 
tbe  aom  of  Zadok,  one  enhancing  their  prestige,  the 
A  baiatv  *»  V  Other  modifying  the  exclusiveness  of 
«.a«iOKmr.  daims.  First,  whereas  Eiekicl 
frankly  took  for  granted  the  novelty  of  those  unique 
rights  which  be  claimed  for  the  Zadokites,  the  '  Priestly 
Code'  somewhat  later  put  the  divine  election  at  the 
priestly  house  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  Israel's  history, 
back  to  the  time  when  Yahwi  chose  Aaron  as  his  priest 
Hence  the  Chronicler  (i  Cb.  653)  was  obliged  to  trace 
the  genealogy  of  Zadok  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron. 
In  the  next  pkwe  the  ideal  of  Ezekiel  was  not  perfealy 
realised.  No  doubt  few  Levites  of  inEerior  fiimily,  in 
proportion  to  tbe  Zadokite  priests,  returned  nnider 
Zerabbabel  and  later  under  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  (Neb. 
739/  ElzraSa/.).  Thus  the  Zadokites  cannot  have 
had  serious  difficulty  in  securing  that  pre-eminence  which 
Ezekiel  claimed  for  them.  Nevertheless  it  seems  that  a 
certain  Daniel  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (Ezra  89;  see 
Daniel,  3)  accompanied  Exra  and,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  wealth  and  consideration  whk^  bis  fiunily  enjoyed, 
contrived  to  share  in  those  [siestly  privil^es  which  D 
had  ass^ned  to  all  the  Levites.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
ingenious  theory  of  Kautzsch  {St.  Kr.,  1890,  p.  778 /), 
and  we  may  in  any  case  be  sure  that  some  Levites  who 
did  not  claim  wigin  from  Zadcdi  were  priests  in  the 
second  temfde.  In  tbeir  fovour,  then,  the  theory  of 
descent  was  modified.  It  was  said  that  Aaron  bad 
two  sons  who  left  issue :  Eleazar,  bther  of  that  line 
to  which  legitimate  high  [x-iests  belonged,  and  Ithamar, 
the  ancestor  of  legitimate  priests  but  not  of  le^timate 
high  priests  (so  P  in  Ex.  693  Lev.  106  Nu.  ^aS,  so  also 
I  Cb.  24«).  Tbe  Ovonicler  assigns  sixteen  classes  to 
the  SODS  (tf  Eaeaiar— >^«.,  the  Zadokites— and  half  that 
number  to  tbe  descendants  trf"  Ithamar  (i  Cb.  244).  In 
this  way  also  he  is  able  partially  to  reccmeile  the  double 
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priesthood  of  Zadok  and  AKalhar  wiA  tbe  ttotiaai  ef 
his  own  time,  since,  as  descendants  of  Idaaar,  fbr 
b'oS  Eli  were  often  lawful  priests,  though  not 
priesU.    See  EXeazar,  Eu.  ItuamAB.  and  cp,  funber, 
Sadducees. 

a.  FMherarjEBi)SHA[f.r.](3K.U3a9Ck.STi.nlBflS3 
3.  b.  Bmim,  in  list  ^  wall-buildcn^n  Nubmuh,!  1/, 

Mgnrtary  to  tb*  covownt  (tee  EzaA  L,  1 7)  —-■'mnl  b  Xd. 

10«[Mlfra8wKli^  —M— a  [Big.  ■M^KJ).  hiteki 
the  nanw  occnis  togwhw  with  Hi 


4.  b.  luHEx  [ak]  Qfah.  tag,  nkw  [Hp. 

W.E.A. 

ZAHAM  (Dnf ;  pooA\&M  [B},  z&Aam  [A},  zua 
[L]],  a  son  of  Rehoboam  (a  Cb.  11 19).  ArfaaiH  &ob 
Om  =  Wn* ;  note  tf"  and  cp  Raham  (Cht). 

ZAUt  (in  locative  rtTVy  ;  eiC  CClWp  [B];  on.  A; 
£K  Clfa>p  [L]),  a  place  on  tbe  way  to  Edom.  «1m 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judab,  '  rose  up  by  night  ud  sotctr 
the  Edomites  whohadsuiTOundcd  him' (2  K-Sn).  Ser 
jEHCHtAM,  a.  It  is  Strange  to  find  that  be  abo  amc 
'  tbe  caplahit  of  tbe  dtariott.'  and  we  aie  IB  doob  n 
to  tbe  true  reference  of  the  foDowing  danse, '  and  lie 
people  fled  lo  tbeir  tents.'  According  to  Benzii^nd 
Kittel,  after  i>.  iin,  the  niginal  nartalive  nnst  h»t 
stated  how  Jehoram  was  surrounded  in  Zair  (?)  tbt 
Edomites ;  v.  aii  (b^inning  nV^  iaT<7n.  £V  ' 
be  rose  [up]  by  night ')  must  relate  a  defeat  of  Jebcna 
whidi  nearly  issued  in  the  death  or  captivi^  of  tbe  kiag. 
The  people  who  fled  can  iwly  be  tbe  mea  of 
Stade,  inZyf7'li^2l33r-34o(x90z),  oncemoreeiaiKB 
tbe  passage,  aK.SH-a4,  reaflSmiing  his  coDdoMaa 
GVIXijt,  n.  I,  so  fer  as  r^uds  takii^E  i)V«at& 
subject  of  Dg,  and  mn  as  an  intentkmal  altaatioB  or 
correction. 

Instead  of         *W  ttKl^  Bciuinger  and  Kind  «<ald 
somethiRKlike(oc\Mt)Siifr  V  *Vl.  Botl^b(weTs,bait»M 
idendfrZur.    Ewaldthoi^gf  ZoarOE^:  itbafaiMedifcx 

this  placwiaBW  in  #  is  wvifp  or  wxyttfOatftjiagp*^  rtro 

Zalr  it  vtMift  m»p(.Lt.,  S'^^'i       Buhl.  JIAMflXr.ts.  Tk 

case,  hcwever,  becooics  entirely  altered,  tf  ofiha  bu  Wa  si- 
written  (u  in  other  putagea)  for  [JiK.    It  is  s  pbunUc  than 

that  the  DMSMges  relative  to  Edota  in  s  Samuel  and  Sap{w^ 
if  not  air  of  them)  in  their  original  foraiicfcncd  to  'Ana'— la, 
J'erahmeel,  rather  than  to  Edomfcp  Saul,  1 3;  Jomnui 
Rezin;  Salt,  Valley  op;  Zobah).  «K.8ii  iww  beoDB 
plain.  Emending  the  text  in  accoidanoe  with  □nneroosaBiJo^ 
we  get,  '  And  Joram  pasted  over  to  Htenr,  aad  ail  lb  d»« 
with  turn,  and  [Aram]  the  Jershmediua  MOle  Ua  iwi 
captaiat  of  Utc  chariots ;  and  the  people  fled  10  d*it  to 
Minur  was  pcemmaUy  a  N.  Anbian  towo,  M  caScd  fan  U( 
reaion  of  HtHDr  or  Hktint  ptte  HizxAiiA  It  My  kan  bcB 
originally  faitcndad  b  uw  ut  giwea  b  Jo^  U  j*44  ^  «» 

^  HOhlan  (Rieba>,  IfH^B.  1I13}  thinks  Cooder's  idatifiaHB 
oTZair  with  the  pass  ajStwCret,  in  the  SW.  oftbe  DtadSo. 
worth  coiUBderatiaa ;  Buhl,  bowew  {Sdmmiiir,  ^5,  a  ii  SKs 
it  inoMniatant  with  nam  (bat  •  has  VK&vhkknark 

rigbtX  T.K.C 

2ALAPH(fl^V;  CCActB],  CiAe*  Pt], -C€A  [ALJI, 
father  <tf  Hannn  (Neb.  830). 

ZAlWm  (|to^,  see  8  4).  The  nsmeoccw  nriw 
in  the  OT,  mMe  frequently  in  tbe  Tahnud,  but  vi^ 
topographical  data  (Neub.  (Utg.  375). 

OS  2»5  73,  without  indication  of  site]).    The  name  praa 
m  MT  to  a  mountain  near  aiechem '  (Jodf .  9*8+1- 

In  tbe  underlying  story,  however,  tbe  «oene  of  lb*  " 
Abintelech  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  tbe  Ncgeti,  inuita! 
a  plM»  called  Cwhan ;  Jctahaicd-Cndyua  bv^»(^ 
Shbchbh,  Townor}lienfen«dM.  li  wjroMWy.naw;^ 
some  mountain  of  a  Jerahmeelile  ivngt,  and  •"s  icanc  m 

1  One  nught  naturally  think  of  Gerinm ;  ib*  "^St^^ 
lor  connecting  the  aaiae  with  the  southtm  p«k  •  n"*"  • 
pnfectly  absurd  (aee  Moore,  /w<r»r,  afijX 
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be  uk«  to  cao6nn  ihk.  For  mm  (mm^m')  >*  snbsbly  a 
popvlu  comiptioa  of  SlonTi*  >na  <re  ahall  (m  (mc  Zauiom,  U.) 

that  rrfnt  >*  no*  Inwroboblr  «  popular  corruption  of  Skjbv  ; 
now  Jei*hiiKd'and*ldiauid'HerqieaMdlyiueda>S]riionyiM 
w  that  in  oiw  form  of  the  ori^nal  aton  Ml  jronJwMel  nwy  have 
been  spoken  of,  and  ia  aiMlMr  Ht.  Iriii— A  The  Mfiaptiom 
'  HennoR '  and  '  Zalraoo '  may  of  coune  fasTC  bam  mad*  ray 
early.  The  equation,  lTrrmnn~Jrnhmrinl.  UhittratM  Eoocfa  06 
where  the  fallen  anaeU  are  wtd  to  have  deaccnded  on  Hb 
Hcrmon.  Probably  Ht  iBahmeel  wax  meant  in  the  origiml 
story ;  sut  of  the  name*  of  the  &IIen  angele  are  dearly  corrupt 
fomu  of  JerabmeeL  The  early  l^enda  may  aU  Iww  a  Jenb- 
mcclite  or  N.  Arabian  Mtting.   Cp  Zalmonah. 

a.  AV  SfOMoat  {vAiiu^  [BM] ;  [R*]).  accord- 

ing to  most,  a  mountain  or  mountain-range  (Pt.6814 
[is]t),  the  dark  rodcs  of  which  (as  if  poSi  meant  '  dark- 
coloured,'  from  ;  cp  mo^)  «et  off  the  brilliance  of 
the  snow,  when,  as  in  die  depth  of  winter,  snow-falls 
occurred.  The  psalmist  is  thought  to  compare  the  dead 
bodies,  or  perhaps  the  glistening  arms  or  omamenis,  of 
slain  warriors  to  mow  on  Zabnoo.  Wetzsteio  {Aik. 
appended  to  DeL  //io6,  and  ebewbere)  compares  the 
oatAtuwoK^PtoLiisivar.  Itc/.  aStraXn/iot,  aXaataiut) 
which  ia  a  name  for  the  Hatuftn  mountain  range  (alluding 
to  the  dark  volcanic  rocks).  This  is  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  reference  to  the  /eiet  HaurAn  in  v.  15  [16], 
where  Wetzstein  r^ards  the  phrase  cmi  as  a 
picturesque  description  of  the  crater-formation  of  this 
highly-volcanic  region  (so  Che.  A.'*';  Guthe,  ZDPV. 
1889,  p.  931 ;  Buhl,  camioudy,  Pak  zi8 ;  but  not 
GASm.  HG  550). 

The  whole  paiMga,  however,  mum  to  be  corrupt,  and  an 
adequate  restoration  can  only  be  hoped  fcr  by  a  Marching  re- 
^-iMtinw  of  dw  whole  pjunge  <mo  Che.  i*«.n>  Among  the 
cnmnt  cmendaliaai  of  )1Dn^  Kradwal'b  mOTX  ^lerived  from 
Tg.)  it  tbp  most  pbturiUe.  Duhm't  3^  and  L^arde's 
*it^  leave  pcSx  in  all  it*  unexpected  and  unlikely  prominence. 

,  T.  K.  C 

ZALMONO^QpV),  theAhohite,'oReof  David'sberoes; 

aS.2Sa8t  {eAAoiN— P?»  [B],  ceAAww  [A], 
eAlWAN  [L];  Pesh.  fa/««)»,  Vg.  «/wwi)=i Ch. lla»t 
(ILAI.  HAei  [BtO.  hAi  [sup  ras  A-].  hA&  [L]: 
Pesh.  'alt;  'ilai).    See  Names,  §  4. 

Inferring  from  the  reading  of  Sbi-  in  1  S.  that  the  form  in  p 
icoriginal,  KittelC  Chiotk' in.S'£(77)  would  read  p>^,  'Alimftn, 
and  Mnjt)aart  oomparea  ALaMKTH  (f.fJ=ALMON  (hm  Imth 
theie  names  are  pnitnUy  cwiuptions  of  '  Jerahmeel  >  The 
name  [vSk  however,  ii  in  itself  tughly  probable.  The  three 
names  JtjdW,  »wI  »11  POint  to  the  Negeb— all  are 

N.  Aralnan,  and  all  are  (or  spring  &om)  popular  conuptions  of 
t^yOP'— f>  synonym,  be  it  observed,  of  ^nDnr-  Cp  Nu.149, 
if  the  view  (CnV.  Bib.)  is  correct  whidi  makes  D7»  TO  Dn  UOn? 
Dn*^i9D>  editorial  attempt  to  make  sense  of  the  badlywrttten 
wor£of  a  gloss  on  'the  people  of  the  land,'  viz.,  D"^>KDm' 
P'SmMTV  0''win3V  (' Jerahmeelites,  IshmaeUtes,  Jershmeet- 
iies^Cor  wiuch  munerons  parallcb  can  be  oflered  (see  Crii. 
BUfi.  'Tbey  are  our  Imad^  and  'their  shadow  has  departed 
from  them '  are  dearly  imposuble.  There  u  indeed  another 
theory,  v4uch  would  be  tempting,  if  we  were  to  look  at  these 
names  by  themselves,  and  not  in  the  light  of  convergent  text- 
critical  arguments— viz.,  to  find  in  no^I  *  trace  of  the  god  qSx 
(^lm)  worshipped  at  Teima  (see  ZalmunmaV  But  in  similar 
cases  a  better  loludon  is  generally  forthcoming.  Certainly  one 
of  David's  heroes  might  well  luive  a  name  conupted  from 
*  Ishmad '  or  '  JerahmeeL'  T.  E.  C 

ZALHOHAH  (njb^V  :  ccAmuna  [BAL]).  a  stage 

in  the  wandering  hi  the  wilderness  (Nu.88«i/.). 

The  prec«ding  station  is  Ht.  Har—£f.,  according  to  the  theory 
which  best  accounts  foramultitude  of  fitcts,  Mt.  Jerahmeel  (see 
Mosas,  H  M**^  with  n.  a,  col.  3S17X  Another  name  of  some 
part  of  the  diief  Jerahmeelite  mountain  •lange  was  probably 
Zalmon— !.<.,  Ishmael  (a  synonym  of  Jerahmeel). 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  name  '  Zalmonah ' 
is  only  a  doublet  of  '  Hor,'  and  that  in  reality  the  same 
mountain  district  is  meant  by  both  names.  See,  how- 
ever. Wanderings,  Wilderness  op.         t.  k.  c 

ZALMUinrA(r|p^'V:  CAAM&Ni[KAR«TL],  c&A- 
MAN  [R*].  b«t  CCAm&n  A  [B]) .  a  Midianite  fwince  always 

^  Note  that  in  the  MT  of  Ps.  48  7  le]  o'StaftT  UvntrmeelinO 
faai  become  e'JlSW    See  Hizax,  The  Hill  of. 
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mentioned  with  Zbb  ah  O-i'.  ]( Judg.  8  4^ ,  Ps.  88 1 1 ).  His 
name  (the  pointing  of  which  seems  designed  to  surest 
the  interpr^tion  '  protection  refused ')  is  very  [Hobably 
compounded  with  that  of  the  old  deity  0^  ^  (see  TsMA^ 
For  the  second  part  of  the  name  we  may  compare  the 
OT  tnc.  and  periiaps  alio  nm  on  a  Nabatsoan 
insciiptliMi  from  Hegra  (cp  Moore,  fudges,  aao),  or 
the  first  part  of  the  phioe-name  (Josh. Ida?;  ep 
rtjffj,  V.  13,  and  see  Neuboner,  Atketueum,  aSth  Fdx 
XS85 ;  Baetbg.  BtUr.  80/).  s.  a.  c. 

ZUDBI,  I.  (zAMBpei  [B],  -pic  [A]}  t  Esd.934  RV 
(AV  &uiiUa)aEzral04)  Amariah,  3. 

2.  {taiifi^ty  [AMV])  I  Mace  See.  RV  Zimi,  q.v. 

EAHOTH  (z&Moe  [BA]),  iEad.9iBsEzra]0a7. 

Zattu. 

ztjaxnanu.  (D^&tP^  zoxomein  [bi  -mmcin 

[B*-^].  ZOMZOMMGiN  [A],  Z0MM6IN  [FL]),  a  branch 
of  the  Rbph  AIM  {q.  v. ),  so  called  by  the  Ammonites  ( Dt. 
29o)t.  Somecomparc  Ar.  MffuaMa,  'a  distant  rustling 
sound,'  and  mMm,  'the  hissing,  whistling  soimd  made 
by  the  jinn  of  the  desert  in  ttie  ois^U'  (so  Schwally, 
ZATW.  1898,  p.  138,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Dr. 
Deut.  40). 

But  these  early  nama  are  so  tiable  to  corr^ion  that  the  view 
given  etsewbere  of  the  probable  variant  ZniH  ^.r.)  is  perhaps 
more  pr^iaUe.  T.  K.  C. 

ZANOAH  (l?\3|,  probaUy  an  oqianded  Jerahmeelite 

dan-name  [cp  Shdah  and  Sha'ul],  and,  if  so,  pre- 
sumably to  be  added  to  the  group'  containing  Jaazaniah, 
Jezaniah,  Auioth-tabor,  Uzxen-sheerah ;  the  superficially 
obvious  meaning  'stench,'  though  defensiUe  [Names, 
I  106],  is  hardly  plausible,  and  the  parallels  for  such  a 
name  aie  all  texttially  ausjMcioua — see,  t.g.,  MADiOEHi 
Ophni,  Ziphkon  ;  ZANO)  [ntAL]}. 

I.  'The  name  of  a  personified  clan  tt^ether  with  its 
chief  centre,  i  Ch.  4iB  ({ta/Mw  [BA],  ^wuc  [L]). 

The  reputed  &tber  is  Jdtuthiel,  a  name  wludb,  Kke  Jokthed 
and  Elickeh.  b  most  probably  one  of  the  many  cmrent  oorruptltms 
of  Jerahmeel.l  Theclanrdctndio  was  tberefera  of  the  negeb 
(see  closing  paragiaph); 

a.  A  city  in  the  Shephelah  (q.v.),  Josh.1534  (rofM 
[B]).  Also  (Ge3.-Bu.)  mentioned  in  Neh.  8>3  (foyw 
[L])  and  II30  (om.  B«A.  {tuwe  [ftt"-*-'"^]).  Robin- 
son (Z>J?2343)  identifies  with  Zan€,  a  roin  aj  m.  S. 
from  'Ain  Shems  (see  Bbth-shsmbsh).  In  the  preced- 
ing and  following  groaps  of  names  hi  Josh.  1834  occur 
Zorah  and  Soco,  which  apparently  suits  the  pn>poBed 
identiiication.  in  0,^25838  ISSiaZmo^  b  staled  to 
be  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis. 

3.  A  city  in  the  bill-country  of  Judah,  Josh.ISsA 
{^iLKwaetit,  taking  in  ppn  from  v.  57  [B],  jtuov  [L]). 
Van  de  Velde  and  Robinson  identify  with  ZtCnUfa,  a  ruin 
SW.  of  Yatta  (Jntta.  mentioned  in  the  preceding  group 
in  Josh. ),  though,  being  nearly  as  br  S.  as  esb-Shnwoke 
(Socoh),  it  might  seem  more  |daiisiUe  to  oaonect  the 
name  with  a. 

There  is,  however,  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  these  Ideati- 
fications,  owing  to  the  transference  of  names,  and  to  the  ^«o- 
naphical  misukca  of  redacton  (see  SocohX  The  original 
jUnoah,  like  the  original  Socoh,  was  nwet  prob^ly  in  the  Negeb> 
In  N^lljo  'Adnllam,'  whidi  follows  'Zanoah,'  was  vary 
probablya  Jenbmeslita  cityb  the  Neid>,aDd  'Lachish'  has 
aiisenMUar'EdMol'^HECsa, f  7}.  T.  ICC 

KAFBHATE-PAAmAH,  RV  Zaphenaih-paneah 

I  So  Nsldelce  and  Clcnnont-Gannean,  Heubauer  (AtMtMmum, 
Le.y  suKgests  that  the  same  divine  name  should  be  read  in  Nu. 
149;  (not  dVii,  '  their  shadow '  I)  has  departed  from  them, 
but  Yahwt  b  with  ns.'  9bapl's  A  Kuxfi%  most  have  arisen  out 
of  i  m^Mt  wbidi  a  few  MSS  and  the  Aim.  actually  have  (cp 
NenU  The  MT,  however,  makes  a  very  satUkctory 

sense.  In  folk-lore  the  shadow  iscAen  identified  with  the  object 
itself  (cp  Fraser,  GeUtn  Bm^^\»fK  and  the  loss  of  the 
shadow  is  rtcarded  as  the  Ion  of  life  itseIC  [Note,  however, 
the  solution  of  the  taxt-critical  problem  given  elsawhere 
(Zalmon,  a).) 

I  See  Shavmam,  VzzBK-sHntRAR. 

S  See  Nacisa,  1 7,  and  cp  J<mcthui- 
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(n^fsnssy;  ^poNeoM<t>&NHx  [ae],  yomo.  m-. 

Z&M<t>&NH.  &C&m4>ANH.  C&(t><^M<t>&NH  [Aq.]. C&<]>&e- 
4>&NH  [Syni.]),  the  Egyptian  name  reported  to  have  been 
given  to  Joseph  hj  (he  Pharaoh  (Gen.  41 45).  For  the 
older  cxplanatiODs  see  below.  It  has  now  become 
customary  to  seek  explanotims  of  the  name  from  ancient 
Egyptian.  Lenormant  compares  the  title  of  JCa-mose,  a 
king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  'taf-n-to,'  'nourisherof 
the  world'  {Hitt.  one.  dt  fOr..  1869.  I363};  this,  he 
iKdds,  explains  Zaphnaih.    Since  the  time  of  Lepsius 

bare  explained  ravo  by  the  Egyptian  pa^OH^  {^das  Leben, 
ta  vie,  life).  Brugsch  {Geuk.  Ag.,  1877,  p^  348) 
formerly  interpreted  the  whole  name,  '  governor  of  the 
district  of  the  place  of  life '  {i.€. ,  of  the  Scthroitic  nome); 
but  in  1891  {Dit  Atgyptdogit,  340)  be  adopted  Stein- 
dorff's  explanation  (see  ZA  274a),  wMch  b  abo  given  by 
Cnun  in  Hastily'  DB\ 665^.  as  the  only  admissible  one, 
onder  y^^iannj^htumUflmck  \a^i^f^^i^r^t'\fion^), 
'God qjealis  (and)  he  uves,'  LirtiMn,  however  ('Mots 
^gyptiens  dans  la  Bible,' Ma7i898,  pp.  aos^). 
criticises  this,  and  proposes  the  form  0i/t  pa-anh,  '  he 
who  gives  the  nourishment  of  life.'  Finally,  Marqiiart 
('Chronol.  Untersuch.,"  Philalogus,  1  tj6  /.)  thinks 
that  ni  (=in)  indicates  that  Joseph  was  a  worshipper 
of  Iten,  tiK  solar  disk,  the  god  honoured  by  Amen- 
hotep  IV. ;  mt{fi]  is  misidaoed,  and  belongs  to  the 
name  ctf  Joseph's  wife  (dtum).  The  present  writer  held 
onl  as  long  as  be  could  for  an  Egyptian  explanation, 
r^arding  nm  «s  a  corruption  of  rujn,  and  explaining 
the  latter  in  Lepsius'  way  ;  he  inclined  to  read  Joseph's 
Egjrptian  name  as  Pa-'an^,  or  rather  Piant^i,  which  is 
the  nante  of  a  famous  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty ; 
this  might  mark  the  date  of  the  Josefrfi  narrative  in  its 
ptesent  fonn ;  see  Egypt,  |  65/,.  Josrph  ti.,  ^  4,  ti. 
It  is  of  course  poa^le  that  the  redactor  of  the  beautiful 
Joseph-story  may  have  had  such  a  name  as  Pian^i  in 
his  mind.  But  it  can  be  made  highly  probable  that 
underneath  our  Joseph-story  there  was  another,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  N^b  and  in  the  land 
of  Mi^m.  If  we  accept  this,  we  may  reasonably 
aappoim  that  itu»  is  a  ocxniption  or  alteration  of  nm. 
■nd  njpn  of  OUD-  The  marriages  of  Joseph  and  of 
Eleaar  b.  Aharon  are  plainly  parallel.  Eleazar  (Ejc 
flas)  marries  a  daughter  of  Putiel  (=Zaiephathi), 
andhasasonnamedPHiNEHAs(=Jerahnieel):  Joseph 
marries  a  daughter  of  Potiphera  (=ZarGphathi),  and 
bis  own  name  is  called  Zarephath-jerahmeel.  The 
marriage  of  Moses  will  also  be  remembered  ;  bb  wife's 
name  was  Zipporab,  which  (see  Moses,  a,  4)  >>  most 
probably  a  modification  or  dbtortion  of  the  place-name 
Zarcphath. 

The  plan^Nty  of  Eurptokwical  expianationt  must  be  ad- 
mitted, cvon  if  WB  bohf  that  tn«  original  nuraton  had  a  N. 
AnUan,  not  an  Esypiian  horisw.  Already  Jenmu  laya, 
*  Interpietatnr  wrmone  jGeyptio  .  .  .  salvator  mundl,  eo  quod 
ofbem  tetnc  ab  imminente  fainii  ucidia  liberarii.'  Onic  pv«t, 
'  Tlie  mm  to  whom  myitcries  are  revealed ' ;  ps.-Jon., '  the  man 
who  icvaaU  mytteries.'  Similarly  Ior.  Amt.  ii.4 1,  Peth.,  Saad. 
See  d*o  Haiwny,  Jitrm.  At.  Ill  (187^  Wwdomann, 
Smmmliatf  mltic-  tffrtrr,  ti ;  Lcreaque,  Jttv.  SM,,  1899, 
pp.  4ia^  T,  K.  C. 

ZAFHON  ()iElV.  cp  Sapuna  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
174i6,  a  S.  Pal.  city  [see  A'^TW  479].  and  Baal- 
zephon).  a  Gadite  city— cp  the  Gadite 
^  names  tSat  and  p'oi — lying    'in  the 


fftflta. 


valley" — i.e..  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  18 a? 

[B],  -UN  [AL]),  and  again, 
according  to  RV°v-,  in  the  account  of  the  quarrel  of 
the  Ephraimites  with  Jephthah  (Judg.  12 1  r^fm  RV^- 
•toZAPHON';  Ke^lNA  [A],  ce(|>HN&[L];'' north- 
wards* EV  and  0>) ;  bat  others  question  the  text  (see 
Jephthah,  %  3,  n.  i).  It  b  mentioned  after  Beth- 
nimrah  and  Succoth.  The  Jer.  Talm.  {SAei.  9a 
fol.  38  J)  identifies  it  with  vc.  the  later  'Amatho, 
Amathus,  and  mod.  'Amateh,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Zerl^  (Jabbok)      the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Widy  er-Rugdb;>  bat  Buhl  coBnln 
tbb  doubtful  (/>a/,259;  Ges.-B<L  s.v.).  ]tai^ 
{Ant.  ziu.  125)  mentions  A««^w  (Sdilaliv.  ZOPl' 
i9*>4,  Krw^tiw)  'not  far  from  the  nta  Jordto'  (gj 
wippaOtw  T08  'lopSAfov  rontfiov). 

The  occurrence  of  Sapuna  as  a  S.  Falestiiuaa  plue- 
name  and  of  Baal-zephon  in  the  account  of  the  Eudm 
8.  lAtar    ""^^  make   us   somevhat  oitkal 


towards  the  statements  of  the  traditiand 


text  respecting  a  tnos-Jonbnie  Zaptm. 
There  u  also  strong  leoaai  to  think  that  wfaa  Jcraaik 
gives  pn^dietic  wanung  oS  an  invasion  of  Jenb 
territory >^M> iwrfA  (e.^.,  Jer.li*/  46 61)  itiiDM 
of  the  Scythians  nor  of  any  modem  people  thai  he  h 
thinking,  but  of  a  people  inhnhiring  a  lud  tailed 
ZaiAon  or  Zaphan  (cp  Zepuahiah).  So  in  Jodi* 
'  the  iK>rtheni  [army],'  as  EV  renders,  dioald  raihabe 
'  the  Zephoniie,'  and  in  Erek.  886  it  b  from  the  tadcf 
Zaphon,  in  N.  Arabia,  that  the  terrible  bordei  of  Gog 
are  to  appear.  In  Jer.  15  la  too,  *  iron  from  the  Donh' 
should  not  improbaUy  be  ■  iron  from  Zaphon ' ;  tbt 
following  words  '  and  brass '  remind  us  that  TVbal- 
CAIN— t.f.,  the  Kenite  Tubal  according  to  the  gmosl 
view — was,  '  [the  &ther  of]  emy  ar^oer  of  bmt  ud 
iron ' ;  and  that  Rehoboth  was  in  David's  tfaae  ricU; 
supplied  with  brass  (see  Tebah). 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  ahow  what  a  hrwhl  EgltlkB 
theory  (in  connection  with  the  larger  hktorkal  Oiear;  ti  tb 
relations  between  Israel-Judah  and  Jerabmeel)  tfarowt  oomri 
pMsasci.  But  it  may  be  well  to  point  oat  (refaring  for  ieoik 
to  Cnt.  BB.)  that  underlying  the  story  of  the  GileMlke  Jtjjfr 
th^  there  is  an  earlier  story  of  a  Jephthah  in  the  H«|c^m 
that  the  trovbleaoine  word  .-mBi  (EV  northward)  in  Jad^Bt 
sbouM  probably  be  rendoo]  to  Zapbcn ' ;  (be  or^nal  nmwi* 
■want  a  locality  in  the  Terahmeclite  Megek  Also  that  a  Jo^ 
IS  07  the  mention  of  Succoth  aod  Zapbon  imftHowribj'iit 
raMofdiakingdofB^SboaldngerHaAbaa.*  ItaapemHi 
P  had  acceas  to  early  Uats  of  aanKS,  the  seopapUcu  idbm 
of  wbSA  be  did  not  always  underaland.  T.  K.  C 

ZABA  {zApA,  V'i-  WH]),  Mt.  1 3  AV.  RV  ZSUH,  l 

ZAEACES,  RV  ZuateB  (z&piON  [B],  z&puhm 
[AL]),  in  I  Fsd.  1 38  represents  the  jEHOAHAz{f 
the  cwresponding  passage  3  Ch.  304-  According  H 
a  Ch.  Jeboahaz  was  taken  by  Necho  to  Eg/pl ;  ha 
in  the  I  Esd.  passage  he  b  tn^Hight  by  Jo^ib  m  of 
Egypt.  Tbb  and  other  differences  seem  lo  be  doe  to 
the  feet  that  the  author  of  i  Esd.  was  capyiiic  tm  1 
corrupt  or  illegible  Hereto  MS. 

CABAH  (rnt).  Gen.  8830  AV,  RV  Um  i. 

ZARAI&8  (z&P&iOY  [B]}-  (i)  x£sd.Sl=En3s 
Skkaiak,  7.  (a)  I  &d.89  (jkAuov  [AD;  tee  ZnmMxtA 
(3)  I  Esd.B3i  (6uaMn>  (BALD;  »e  ZBaAHiAH(a).  (diE.<^ 
8  34  (fofMiac  (BAD ;  aee  Zebaslau  (3). 

ZASDEUS  (z&p^&l&c  [A]),  I  E^9a8=EinI0i7 
AZIZA. 

ZABBAH  <n^y).  Nefa.lla9  AV,  ZiiMtkttM 
(*nV7yn),  I  Ch.      AV.    see  ZCKAH. 

EUlXraATH  {npiy:>  <»4>eTTT&CBAL]}.a[>lia 
OD  the  big^-rood  between  Tyre  and  Sid  on  (cp  )a.  OS 
1544),  where,  according  to  the  traditkmal  test.  Elgik 
resided  with  a  widow  after  leaving  the  brack  Qxrilk 
(i  K.  179/  ce4»e&  [A  in  f.  9] ;  cp  Lk.4i«  c&pcnTA 
THC  CI&UNI&C  ;  RV  'Zaicphath.  in  the  bud  of 
Sidon '). 

the  di 


But  the  difficnltv  of  sue 


Uty  or  suppoainK  dwt  thii  Phtyniriaa 
was  a  worshipper  or  Yah  we  u  vciTE'eat,  and  since  (i)C(mnTi| 

(f  .c)  must  certainly  be  Rehoboth,  and  (a)  em  the  tnditiaw 
text  elMwhere  niakcs  Elijah  seek  oui  m  nfagt  in  N.  Anta 


(t  K.  ID ;  see  Mizraim),  wc  are  compelled  to  suppoK  comnfica 
of  the  text,  and  to  read  in  i  K.  17  9, '  Arise,  get  Ibee  to  ZsKfUO, 

1  For  Amathus,  cp  Bt»rckh.  Syr.  3*6,  Buhl,  flai  i«, 
SchDr.  CJV\9»\f.    It  b  often  mentiooed  by  Jot  Wj***- 
iiiL83  «v,  64  J/iSsXand  is  placed  Inr  bim  on 
Eus.,  on  the  contrary,  makes  It  si  R.  m.  from  IUIa(wiU^l 

a  Ijtgardc  {PUrt.  84,  note  ')  find*  the  - — "'— — 
in  Pakatine  we  should  expect  I^n^ 
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which  belongetl)  to  Mnfor'  (mtS^  ^\f)-  Zaicphath  u  aho 
mentioned  m  m  border'city  of  Canaan  hi  Obad.  ao  <np*^*Mf 
(Q>D,  not,  however,  on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  (see 
Nbcbq,  I  3 :  Sktharad).  a  district  of  the  Negeb,  in  the  far 
S.  of  Palestine,  was  called  after  the  Zarephaihitesi  <i  S.  BO  16}, 
and  David's  bodynurd  was  partly  composed  of  Zaiephathitea. 
It  is  true,  '  Pelethites,'  not  '  ZaretAathites,'  is  the  traditional 
readins  in  a  S.8t<etc. ;  batjWtt&bandalio>rJkMiniCh.233 
(Nn.  16 1)  are  oorrupt,  and  on^t  oobably  to  be  rtad  fd^ 
^kdiUa  and  fOrMmik  respectiveir  ^  Pslkth,  Pelbthitss, 
and  cp  Palti,  iL 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  Zarephathites  are  the  foes 
lefcTTcd  to  in  1  S.  31 15-»9.  The  nature  of  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  here  referred  to  has  suiprised  nuuiy  readera;  it 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  war&n  described  in  t  S.  81.  If, 
however,  PtUltim  should  rather  be  fdrvMdtktm  (as  certwily 
fat  I  S.  SO  16),  we  can  much  RKveeauly  understand  the  nartative. 
That  'Gwfa  and  'Gob'  should  rather  be  '  Rehoboth '  is  pMMed 
oat  elsewhere  (Rehoboth),  It  was  the  warriors  Muyn  (see 
MiZKAiH,  I  a  fk  ftmoos  in  later  tntdition  for  their  unusual 
stattue,  mo  at  £e  lime  referred  to  gave  David  so  much  trouble. 
Muyi  may  oti^nally  have  included  Zarephatfa  and  Rehoboth 
(see  below,  on  Gen.  10 13/).  Not  improbably  a  S.  21 15  ^  » 
pnq>eTly  the  sequel  of  a  ST  5 17-35>  There  is  considerable  reason 
to  tuppoie  that  David  conquered  Rehoboth  (^miswritten  in  9  S. 
n  il^  Gob  and  GMh>— one  of  the  chief  cities  of  his  foes— and 
fetched  the  ark  of  Yanwi  from  the  house  of  Obed-bimm  the 
Refaoboilute  ^lot  '  the  Gittite ').  A  series  of  important  cor- 
recttoos  also  beoomea  highly  probable  in  a  S.  0 17-3^  '  Philis- 
tines'  dtaiiU prabiMy ha' Zarephathites '(D<nni): 'the valley 
of  RqihaiiB' Mould  M  'the  valley  of  tbaJerahmodltM':  'over 
againutbemtdheRytrees'idiould fae'over against [Ptrtti^  the 
Jmtbmaditc*' ;  'in  the  topa  of  the  mulbeny' trees '  should  be 
*m  Peres  of  the  Jwahmoditw.'  Pvea,  he  it  noiod  here  anin, 
b  surely  a  Gormption  of  9arelath(Zarephath);  see  Perez.  Con- 
saqiwnily  '  Baal-perazim'  may  well  come  from  '  Baal^refath 
(oc  •ffliwthinOk'  Lastly,  in  um  descriptive  phrase  '  from  Gcba 
asflwaalhoappnach  toGcMr'fe.  tin  nnipar  names  should 
be'Rehobath^^Dd'Gadedi'-'Kadedi'nm^^  It  also 
becones  probable  that  'Perer-tmih' in  a  S.  6  •  has  anscn  out  of 
'  ^amfath'aanh '  (strong-Zar*ph«thX  Cp  Perazim,  Pxkez- 
mzA.  Thb  involves  pMalld  cmrections  in  a  S.  SSa^j.  The 
'Philistines'  ahouM  very  probably  be  'the  Zarephathite^'jnst 
as  in  V.  at  'Egyptian'  should  doubtless  be  ^Misiite  (tec 
HizRAiM,  I  9  j>  David  and  his  gibUrtm  ai«  fightuig  in  the 
regicm  which  »ai<mM  thdr  own  homes  (»  HAXARim  JaxAB. 
ZSEL,  ZtKLAc),  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the' diies  of  the  Jerah' 
meelites'  (see  i  S.  Mao).  The  'Valley  of  Rephaim'  should 
agun  be  the  'Valley  of  the  jerahmeelites,'  and  'Bethlehem' 
(ov.  t4-i6)  is  an  early  coTTuption  (like  Ir  hammelaM  of  Betb- 
jcrahmeel.  It  mavbe  added  that  it  is  probably  the  'Zare^iath- 
ites,'  not  the '  Philistines,'  who  fight  agairot  Keilah  in  the  true 
teat  ^  I  S.  23  i-s.  Thus  in  the  story  of  David^  not  less  than  in 
that  of  Jacob,  there  are  traces  of  a  more  ancient  and  in  some 
respects  very  different  underlying  narrative.   Cp  also  Saul. 

It  is  moreover  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  the  '  En-mishpat ' 
of  GeiLl47,  which  is  loosely  identified  in  an  inserted  eloas 
with  'KadMb,'  should  be  corrected  into  'En-  (or  rather  It.) 
Zarephath' — i.t.  'fountain  (rather,  city)  of  Zarepbath.'  Cer- 
tainly this  helps  to  produce  a  consistent  story;  Kadesh  and 
ZArepbatb  will  be  fooiid  (see  Sodom)  to  be  both  mentioned  in  the 
more  ancient  narrative  which  underlies  our  Gen.  14,  as,  acccmline 
to  the  view  NtKMsed  above,  both  names  occur  in  the  story  which 
nndo-lies  aS.  oif-aj.  And  the  only  plauuble  explanation  of 
'  Hasiophetcth '  or  '  Sopfaereth '  in  Erra  3  35  Neb.  T  57  is  that  it 
b  a  corruptioa  of  the  same  ancient  place-name  Zarepnath. 

Thb  latter  correction  ptnnts  the  way  to  anotnier  of  much 
greater  importance— vii;  QTUTUt  ($Sr2f3thim)  for  □'D^TIB  in  Gen. 
10 14  (see  Pathrusim).  That  Minim,  not  Miiraim,  was  the  son 
of  HMnOcrahmeelX  is  a  view  which  sheds  a  bright  light  on  a 
seriet  of  obscure  names  (cp  Crii.  Bit.').  And  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  at  once  how  easily  Zarephath  might  be  miswritten  as  Put 
(Gen  lOtfJ  and  a*  Zephath  (W-v-X  The  difficulties  the 
narntliv*  id  Judg.  1 17  are  oonsidered  elsewhere  fHoxHAH)t  It 
may,  however,  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  starting.point  of  the 
JuaaUtes  was  Kadesh.' bamea'  (see  jKxrcHO,  lal  There  u 
a  place  on  the  way  to  Hormah,  or  rather  Ka{)am«h  (see 
Hormah),  whidi  they  would  naturally  attadt  in  passing;  it 
b  ^tituim*  (sf  m.  Nn£.  of  'Ain  ^adts).  Hie  ruins  (of  the 
Bynntioa  pwiod)  are  imposing ;  doubtless  thnr  stand  on  the 
nt«  of  mucn  <dder  dties.  At  the  entrance  of  the  onlv  pas*  by 
'Mch  $eb«lta  can  be  a^inMched  b  a  mined  fort  on  the  of 
a  hill;  thb  wasnrobably  aniwwdageof  the  ancient  Zephath, 
which  In  q)ite  m  the  imperfect  nhonetic  CMrespoadence  of  the 
names  mutt  be  the  Zephath  or  Strephath  of  the  OT.*  We  can 
aow  fully  tu>dentand  the  journey  of  Elijah  related  in  1  K.  IT  9. 

I  See  Nkgbb,  |  a.  i.  The  commoitalors  treat  the  difliculty 
of  'the  land  of  the  Philistines'  too  lightly.  The  view  here 
adopted  IS  that  by  an  error  of  the  scribe      has  become 

S  We  might  also  think  of  Hesnufeh,  N.  of  $efaaita,  but  Uiis  is 
geographically  l«st  planiible.  Least  probable  of  all  ntea  b  the 
Nakb  q-^aft.  SE.  of  Kumub,  though  thb  commended  itself  to 
Robinson  {BSW  2  xat).   See  'Trurobull,  Kmd€tk-Bamea. 

*  See  Pahaer,  Desert  »/ tht  Exodtu,  ^*Jt''^  Rowlands,  the 
discoverer  of  the  site,  tout  the  same  view  (G.  Williams,  Ho(r 
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It  la  an  aaty  da/s  Journey  from  Rnl^dbah (Rehoboth,  UT^ 
'Cherith')to  ^diaila,  though  Palmer  was  aocidentally  delayed. 

Pomibly  the  naniB  Zarephath,  as  applied  to  a  Phoenician  town, 
a|pean  undar  dw  diiguiaa  of  Uuxephotimiaui  in  Josh.  Us 

The  PhcBtiician  Zarephath  is  the  Zarpata  of  the 
Egyptian  Pap.  Anast  1  (^/V)2iio),  and  the  Sariptu 
of  the  Taylor  inscription  of  Sennachenb  {ICB  2ga), 
MUhtaii  {HWB'?),  1814)  supposes  glass- manufacture  to 
have  flourished  at  Zarephath  ;  Masius  (in  Poole's  5yfi.) 
thought  of  the  smelting  of  metals.  The  modem  Dame 
of  Zarephath  is  $ar<rfend,  which  is  now  about  a  mile 
from  the  coast,  tet  was  on  the  shore  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders.  See  Rob  BR  2475 ;  Thomson,  L.  and  B. 
160  ff.   Cp  Ph<enicia,  S  4.  6. 

In  a  S.  8  3  la  10<  8  we  bear  of  a  '  Hadad-eaer,  .  ,  .  king  M 
Zobah/iriww  realm  we  must  suppoae  to  have  been  Mtber  in  Syria 
or  in  N.  Palestine  (see  Zobam).  It  is  however,  somewhat  more 
probable  that  n3tt  (Zobab)  n  a  mntihtrd  and  corrupt  fbrm  of 
ner^  ^Xrefeth.  The  name  Had«d.eaer  for  a  N.  Arabian  king  b 
perfectly  credible.  The  'images'  of  the  Zarephathites  (not 
'  Philistines ")  are  spoken  of  in  a  S.  &  ai  (an  old  narrative^ 

An  ob«cure  passage  in  Judg.  17  7  becomea  more  significant  if 
we  suppose  a  reference  to  Zarephath.  The  young  Levite  there 
spoken  of  b  described  as  'out  of  Bethtehem-^udah,  of  the  family 
of  Judah.'  As  Budde  rvhtiv  sees,  there  is  something  wrong 
here;  he  would  correct ' Judon'  into  ' Moses' (cp  IB30).  Uore 

Slauubly  we  may  read  'from  Heth.jerahmeel,  from  Zarephath  of 
udah'  (VtasfTv  for  .mn'  onSt  and  nnc  for  wfflriaa:  cp 
rrortPD  for  iVEm  in  Josh.).  Tradition  aeems  to  connea  iho 
Leviies  with  Kaoinh.  which  was  not  br  from  Zarephath.  For 
other  supposed  diaguisesof  Zephath  or  Zarephath,  He  ShaHIat, 
Tishbbh;  cp  also  Micah,  Book  of,  f  4(/};  Ubarah; 

MlSHBPKOTK-MAIM,  TibZAH,  ZaSBTHAN.  T.  K.  C. 

2ABETH&N,  RV  of  (a)  Josh.  S 16  {b)  i  K.4ia  (c) 

T4&  The  same  name  it  clearly  rcprcaented  ZBREDAHftf) 
8  Ch.  4 17  Mid  (r)  I  K.  U  a6,  probably  alio  by  Zkrebah  (/> 
Judg.Taa.    In(«)and(<-)MThas  JlTDt ;  in(^}  n^-Tt  Oocative), 

AV  Zakthakah  ;  in  (rf)  "[jTllf  (locative) ;  in  (f)  nrisn,  0  in 
(a)  gives  caauupeip^B],  KaptaA(ip[f]>f(  [  AFLJ,  which  Hollenbcrgl 
takes  to  be  a  development  of  vnpAu';  (jjvvMAu- IB],  wMoi^ar 
[A],  «ww0ar  [L]:  in  (f)  mim  [B],  (nuoii  [AL  npAv  [L] ;  in 
M  rtMafc*  [BL  ««Ma  [AI  v^ttofe  [Ll;  in  ^>  4  mmua 
[BL].^  [AI,  and  in  thelong  additioinl  pamveSBt-  twioa 
has  rrxfnpm. 

Let  us  assume  provisionally  the  correctness  of  the 
textual  leadingB,  and  con^der  the  geographical  bearing 
-.  T»-v  o  <  of  («)  (''I  (/)■  From  {d),  which 
1.  Joah.818  etc  eoAe^^nds  wiih  (^).  it  is  plain  that 
the  C^hronicler,  or  the  compiler  from  wliom  he  drew, 
identified  Zaretiian  and  Zeredah.  From  (/)  wo  may  at 
least  infer  that  Zererah  (?)  lay  to  the  S.  of  Abel-meholah. 
A  more  definite  result  is  gained  from  {e),  where  (if  the 
text  is  in  the  main  correct)  it  is  stated  that  Zarethan 
was  situated  near  Sucooth  in  the  Jordan  valley.  From 
(h)  no  inference  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  text. 

A  still  more  important  passage  is  Jc»b.  3 16  {a).  We 
leant  from  it  that  Zarethan  lay  beude  the  dty  called 
Adam  or  Adamah  (see  Adam,  t. ).  Between  Adam  or 
Adamah  and  Succotb  tliis  passage  {see  Jbricho,  |  4), 
together  with  i  K.  Ttfi,  suggests  that  there  was  a  ford  by 
which  the  main  road  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  such  a  ford 
there  is  near  the  Jisr  ed-D&mieh,  at  the  conSuence  of  the 
Jabbok  and  the  Jordan  (q.v.,  %  7).  We  must  there- 
fore at  any  rate  reject  ail  forms  of  the  thecHy  that 
Zaretiian,  which  lay  '  beside '  that  dty,  was  in  the 
vidnity  cMF  Beth-ihean.*  More  acceptable  geograpliicaUr 
is  die  view  of  Van  de  Vdde,  who  connects  Zarethan 
with  the  lofty  Kam  Sarf^ieh  (the  itatsv  of  the  Misbna),' 
the  great  landmark  of  the  Jordan  valley,  W.  of  Jisr  ed- 
D&mieh.    To  this  we  shall  return  presently. 

We  pass  on  to  the  difficult  passage  muked  above  as 

1  D*r  Char,  dtr  Altx.  Udtrt.  dtt  B.  Jot.,  17. 
S  In  PEFQ,  1B74.  p.  i8a,  Conder  finds  a  trace  of  the  name  in 
the  'Ain  Zahrah  and  the  TulQl  Zahrah,  3  m.  W.  of  Beiidn.  At 


thb  point  the  opposite  clifls  approach  so  closely  that  a  blockaga 
of  the  river  (sucn  as  a  shock  of  earthquake  might  occaMon)woiiMl 
leaveitsbed  temporarily  dry.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  (/"f^,  iSySiP* 

ii)  thought  of  Tell  Sarftn,  3  m.  S.  of  Beisfin ;  but  he  idiBTcm 
lA's  corrupt  reading  vrapofi  b  t  K.  }  4&. 
'  JeafAi(»^AAMiil.t3;  qiNenbauer,G/«iA  Tmbm.^  O 
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{*).  It  is  plausible  (o  infer  from  the  foct  that  places 
9  V  ii^Abt  Jeroboam's  residence  at  the  time  of 
*  •  *■  »  hi»  son's  illness  at  oapttpa.  whilst  MT 
S;ivestheDameasTirzah(i  K.  1417),  that  the  true  name 
of  Jeroboam'c  atj  wu  Tirsah.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,  that  both  Zererah  and  Tirzah  {q.v. )  txwceal 
some  other  name,  and  if  our  view  of  Solomon's  reign 
and  of  the  extraction  of  Jeroboam  is  correct  (see 
Solomon),  the  name  underlying  them  is  Zarephath 
(f.v.).  'This  would  not,  however,  justifjr  us  in  substi- 
tuting at  oDce  Zarq>hath  for  Zaietban  in  {a),  {i),  {c), 
{d).  mi  (/. ).  The  text  erf  these  pasnges  urfmtly  needs 
to  be  examined  with  a  more  searching  criticism.  The 
claims  of  the  Kam  Sartabeb  deserve  at  least  a  bearing 
{q>  Jericho,  |  9),  and  if  this  site  be  adopted  Abel- 
meholah  will  probably  be  the  oasis  of  Karftwa,  N.  of 
Sartabeh.  See  Jekicho,  §  a.  It  b  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  Sarlabeh  and  Sarelhan  are  connected  as 
names.  The  question  is  purely  geographicaL 
^am  Sartabeh  is  thus  described, 

'  The  top  of  th«  mountain  ii  a  con«,  artificially  shaped^  and 
MOM  370  fL  high.   On  alt  xides  but  th«  west  this  is  practically 
unapprondiable ;  on  the  weri  a  trench  has  been 
^MOn  cut,  and  the  aaddle  thus  made  lower.'  'The 
flKrtihfth  ruins  on  the  summit  coosiit  of  a  central  stnic- 
■    '    ^  ture  with  a  mrrounding  wall,  and  ot  ao  aque- 
duct with  ctsleiT)*.    An  old  road  lead*  up  fmn  the  loiith,  widi 
rock<ut  uepi  in  one  pUce.'   '  The  nneral  appearance  of  the 
place  ii  that  of  a  fbttrcaa,'  iPEFMSjgb/.') 

We  nuut  tiot,  however,  treat  this  as  more  than  a  provisional 
and  On  spirit)  conicrvative  conjecture,  and  it  may  be  permistible 
to  refer  m  advanoa  to  the  irMUaMnt  of  panagea  containii^ 
ZMwa^iuCrABO.  See  also  Suocoth,  and  q>Btihl,/U  181. 

T.  IC.C. 

ZABBIB4mAEAS  (W?  nyf).  Josh.l8i9  AV, 

RV  ZBRrm-SIIAHAR  {g.V. ). 

ZABHITE8  (^rnrri),  Nu.2613  AV.  See  Zerah,  i. 
ZABTAKAB  (H^ITiy),  i  K.4ia  AV,  RV  Zarb- 

THAN  (^.W.). 

ZABTEAV  I  K.74&  AV,  RV  Zarithan 

ZATBOa  RV  Xi«hoM  (zaOohc  [BA]),  x  E«1. 

SjasEimSs.     See  JAHAZIBL,  s;  SHBCHANIAH,  3; 

Zattu. 

s&TTu  (mm :  zd^eeoYA  Cal],  z&eoYu  [bk]). 

Tbe  b'nE  Zaitu,  a  family  in  sreat  poat-enilic  list  (tee  Ezra  iL 
I  9>  I  8  <').  EiraSs  (reckoned  at  945  ;  £W«v«  [B]}«Neh.  7 13 
freckoned  at  84s  [8408];  jaM«vcui  [kD~>  Esl.fi  19,  ZathlU 
(£aroi>  [BL  (aMovi  [A]};  rcpretented  among  the  nanatoriea  to 
the  covenant  (lee  Ezra  I  i  7),  Neb,  10 14  [ij],  AV  Satthll 
(faMmna  [A],  -Muac  [LD,  and  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wivM  (see  Ezra  i.  |  5  endk  Eira  IO97  (j^iAwa  (AD-i  Ead.»ae, 
Zahoth  <^4u>f  [BA]V  The  name  is  to  be  restored  in  the  Hst 
of  families  in  Era's  caravan ;  see  Jahazibl,  5. 

ZA.VAN  ntOT).  I  Ch.  1 4)  AV=Geii.  S6>7.  Zaavan. 

ZAZA  (KTt.  §  58;  abbrev.,  cp  ZiZA ;  dz&m  [B], 
ofa^  T  i  [A],  0ti^  [LD,  b.  Jonathan,  a  JcrahaMelUa  <i  Ch. 
l33t).    See  Jerahmkkl,  |  a  (c). 

ZEALOT  (o  ZHAfa>THc)i  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Semitic  o  kanAiN  j^ioc  (Me  CANANiGAN).  Apart  from 
the  use  of  the  word  in  a  theological  sense  (cp«.^.  i  Cor. 
14n.  fqXe*ra2  rmfxirun  [ = xwtvfiaTuc&f\  aealous,  or 
emulous,  of  spirits  [= spiritual  gifts];  and  theOTuae  of 
iannd,  of  (Sod's  wal  for  the  lieeping  of  the  law, 
etc.,  Ex.  2O5  3414],  it  is  applied  dutinctively  to  a  sect 
whose  tenets  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  the 
Assassins  (^.v.),  of  whom  they  are  indeed  the  fore- 
runners. As  such  it  occurs  only  twice  in  the  NT  (Lk. 
615  Act3li3,  AV  Zelotes)  with  reference  to  SiMON 
{f.v.  no.  5]).    For  Koyoi-auit  see  Mt.  IO4  Mlc3iS. 

Of  this  sect  Judas  of  Galilee  was  at  one  time  a  leader. 
As^nst  the  view  that  the  author  of  the  Attum/tip  Merit  was  a 
lealot  (SchQr.  GVI  2e3sX  see  ApocALvmc  Litkraturk,  |  65. 

ZEBADUH  (il^nnf,  in;i?;.  properly  an  expanded 
H.  Aialnan  dan-name  [Che.,  see  ^BDt,  and  cp  ZaSDiaL],  tboo^ 
iuacqidhk  of  the  tel^pous  explanation,  'Ya&wi  has  besnnM,' 

JehiMbad,  1 97 :  [BKALD 
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I,  3.  Asonwd  to  the  Bcqjaioite  (see  BurAjiiK,  |  o)  dn 
BxRiAH  (T^  8  IS,  >$i^^  [B],  .  .  .  «t«(AIXbutiBKi7i, 
Elpaal.  The  context  prabably-  refers  10  the  NcgiL  Tbi 
names  are  very  nearly  all  unmistakably  jerahmeelite ;  'Gotfa,' 
as  often,  nuty  have  grown  out  of  a  mumaiioo  of  'KdnlMk' 
(Che.i 

3.  b.  Jeroham  of  Gedof,  one  ot  David's  warrionfi  CLBt 
ja^tttafB]).    See  David,  |  ii  («)  iu. 

4.  h.  Asahel,  one  of  David'scaptainifi  Ch.3TT.a0u[BL 

[A],  -Aoiac  [LD.    See  David,  |  i  i  (f)  l 

5.  b.  Idimael,  ruler  of  house  of  Judah  (s  Ch.  19  ti, 
[BAIj|^^Bat«c[L]i    Possibly  ori^naliy  tbe  sane  as 

6.  llw  Lcvite  who  withotben  wassent  to  thedoeiaf  JoiU 
with  the  book  of  the  .-n.T  n-m  (aCh-lTs,  jaM(]Mt|BALI», 
The  nei^bouring  names  surest  connection  with  tbe  Ncf^ 
(Cbe-l 

7.  b.  Meahelemiah,  a  Koriute  (i  CLMs,  iifiAmt  [SL\ 

one  of  the  b'nS  Sbephadah,  a  poK-eiilic  buih, 
EiraBs  (AijStM  IB],  -tw  (AL  Umm  [t]);  fa  i  Etd.lu 
Zaraias  i^vww  ^]  oca.  A,  ^jOMc  ILQ. 

9.  b.  IHMBR  yf.v.\  ^aalOa^  (iM«)M[BltAl.-lwlU  a 
I  E«l  Sat  ZABDaus  (infiUat  ISA),  mfUmmt  \h% 

ZEBAH  (n^t,  zeBee  [BKARTL];  'victima,  sin 
hostia,'  Jer.  OS  19$)  a  Midianile  kmg  or  dwftuB, 
mentioned  with  Zalmunna  in  the  story  of  Gideon 
(Judg,85-4i;  cp  Ps.  8S11  [13]).  Just  as  Zahnmm  cor- 
responds to  Oreb  (the  vowels  in  both  names  ate  tin- 
original)  in  the  paralld  narrative,  so  Zebah  canespoods 
to  Zeeb. 

The  originals  of  the  two  former  names  are  ptnbably  Unad 
and  'AiSb;  the  commoa  original  (rf  the  two  tattei  scnbeZett 
'  the  long-haiiedL'  See  Gidcom,  Okbb,  Zalmok,  *,  ZAunmL 

T.  ICC 

ZEBAIK  (D^9^),far  •  Pocbereth  of  Zebaiin.-£n 
257  AV.   RV  has  Pocbbrkth-razxebaiii  (r-r.). 

ZEBEDEE  (zeBe&AIOC  [TL  WH],  §  53 :— nil. 
see  Zebadiah),  of  (Galilee,  the  fadier  ot  James  sad 

John  (Mt  491  etc.). 

ZEBIDAH  (nyS^.  Kt),  a  K.  23  36  RV.  AV 
Zebudah  [q.v.). 

ZEBINA  (tq*3t'  ^  '  bought.-  from  Aram.  131.  §S^ 
cp  Palm.  |u3io,^  but  perhaps  really  a  popular  oonopiiixi  of 
'tmSDV  [die  h  in  which  name  is  often  oonnpled  in  the  suod 
of  the  pe(q>le  into  |  (Che.)] ;  cp  also  Ass.-Aiain.  tazx  Hilprcdt 
gives  the  Jewish  itame  ZalunS  frMa  Nippur,  fifth  cbOhT' 
£a>&Mi  [BL  (mrftwn  [k1,  om.  A,  {eAn*.  [LD,  one  rf  tht 
Neoo<>.«.  NadabuT— we  Naso  ui.  a>  who  jdowd  m  the  YugK 
against  aliaa  maniagea;  £aal043.T 

ZBBOm  or  Zabolm  (DOS,  tS^t,  D<KaX.Kt: 
Onay  I^-  ahvays)  GcsLlO  14  Dt.29  Hos.ll.t  Sk 
Adicah  and  Zkbohi. 

ZEBOIIL  z.  TheTaIle]rafZeboiiii(D^1fn*|;r-Ai 
THN  C&MCIN  [B]  ;  om.  A  ;  r&i&N  thn  c&B&in  \^ 
a  locality,  appamtly  E.  of  Michmash,  mentioool  io 
the  description  of  the  path  taken  by  one  of  tbe  i^iindtT- 
ing  bands  of  the  Philistines  (i  S.13iS).  Tbe  pas^ 
should  perhaps  read  thus,  'another  band  toci  tbe 
direction  of  the  Gilgal  *  which  locAs  down  upon  ibe 
valley  of  ZebcMm  towanl  the  wildeniess.'  H>e  'wilda- 
ness'  is  Ihou^t  toconusiofthesummilsandprccipitm 
sides  of  the  mountains  between  the  central  district  of 
Benjamin  and  the  Jmdan  valley.  There  Grove,  in  1658. 
found  a  vrild  gorge  bearing  the  name  of  SkaU-ed-QatS 
— i.e.,  'ravine  of  bysenas,'  which  exactly comspoiids  10 
the  Hebrew  name.  Up  this  g<»ge,  wl^  is  N.  of  the 
point  at  which  the  Wadjr  it-^tlt  enters  the  Joriu 
valley,  runs  the  path  by  which  Grove  was  andDcwd 
from  Jericho  to  MMkkmOs  (Smith's  DB^^  iil  i8i9> 
Marti  however  {ZDPV  li^sf  ).  thinks  of  tbe  W4tj 
Atu  DabS.  a  lateral  valley  which  joins  die  Wadyti-Ki^ 

1  See  Cocrit,  Arum.  GUa.  71,  who  also  quota  Ibe  Gk.  fcn 
fLtigfifiaPit.  The  initial  d  niay  remind  vs  of  tbe  iaiital  0  " 
oSvD  and  nThpa  free  Mbshollam,  HssKEUtiitAa). 

>  MT  has  ^aiij  'the  bordv,'  hot  thk  does  aot  W  ^ 
following  participle.    Hence  some  (We.,  Dr.,  Ki.,  fti.)  R«! 

rendering  <  the  hill,' and  with  donbttbl  justice  daimingta 
foUowtf.  But  can  p3]  be  to  rendered?  H.  P.  Sm.  icadi  .tpr 
(yoiSM  [B],  vm  (LI),  but  nann  is  nasb  ?iaxipn»r 

comes  tnm  Vj^m  (i  S.  I84 15),  Much  b  itself  moM  pnfaUf  * 
oQcmption  of  TinnT.  See  Racrsl^  SsnacBSB. 
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from  the  S. ,  and  makes  the  plausible  suggcstioa  that  in 
uicient  times  the  present  IVdtfy  el'JCelt  bore  the 
appellation  '  Valley  of  hywnas,'  which  now  survives  only 
in  smaller  gorges.  Cp  G.  A.  Smith,  HG,  391  ;  Buhl, 
PaL  98. 

3.  A Benjamits town M- village, Neh.U34t(0'{r:ui;  om.BRA; 
m^eciM  [hm-  bk-  Id^]  ;  m^wmp  [LIX  mentioned  betwem  Usdid 
and  Hsballat.  T.  K.  a 

ZEBUBAH  (rr^f,  Kr. ;  •  given  [by  God].'  8  56).  as 
AV,  or  ZniDAH  (^^*^^  Kt.  which  Vg.  and  Pesh. 
follow),  as  RV,  mother  of  Jehoialcim,  a  K.  2836!  (l€AA& 
[B];  eieAiA<t»[A]— I./.,  JiDLAPH[?.i/.];  AMlT&AtL] 
— i.e..  Hamutal  inaOLSSs.  however,  ©■* 

gives  the  name  ai  iT^3J=Zaccurah  zidOXf^P^  > 

AMIT&A  [L])- 

Hilprecht  quotes  a  Jetrish  name  ZobOda  00  a  tablet 
from  Kippiir(5th  cent.  B.C.).  It  is  tempting  to  explain 
the  name  '  one  given  [by  God].' 

Some,  however,  ofthe  uuius  of  this  fbm  <|  sQclwty  have  a 
S«ntilic  meaning,  and  Jehoiakim's  mother  (lUce  sevend  other 
queen-motheis^  came  mm  the  Negeb  (see  Ruhah).  t.  K.  C 

ZEBVL  plT>  zeBoyA  [BAL]),  a  atechemtte,  the 
'mler'  {^)  of  the  cit^  in  the  time  of  Afaimdeeb, 
represented  in  the  artful  speech  of  Gaal  as  a  mere  oflicer 
(Tl^)orthetdng,  Judg.998^  SeeABUBLBCH,  Gaal, 

andcpWe.  IJG,  aj. 

See  also  Shechbu,  |  3;  'Zebul'  is  a  posuUe  coiruptloo  of 
'  IshmseL' 

ZBSULUH,  but  Zkbulou  in  AV  of  Mt.4i3  15  and 
Rsv.78  (fh^],  zebOlQn,  dghteen  times,  espedally  in 
Ch.  Is.  Ps.  ;  jSsf,  ZKUUOn,  twenty-six 
tines;  \!(?>f2\,  ZIOMtax.  Judg-la^t; 
Z&BoyAUN  [BAL] ;  Josephm  also  thc 
z&BoyAhc  M"'-  V.  7>4.  S  ^7»l  ZABoyAoY  [gm->  ix. 
18a,  I  267];  geatnic  ^3^2],  zaBoyAwnWitmc  [BAL 
J0S.I  btalnaltib  Nu.26a7.  but  Zilmleatte,  Judg. 
12ii^).  A  hue  writer  adds  the  name  of  Zebulun  in 
his  nference  (15.8*3^)  to  the  deportation  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  described  in  9  K.  I639  (see  Naphtau,  §  3). 
The  'land  of  Zebulun,'  he  says,  had  shared  the  dark 
fate  of  the '  land  of  Naphtali. '  Only  in  one  other  place, 
however,  do  we  bear  of  a  land  of  Zebulun  {see  8  ?)• 
The  real  temtorial  name  may  have  been  Naphtali  (see 
Naphtali,  §$  a,  end.  4).  One  of  the  sources  of  Josh., 
indeed,  seems  to  have  known  of  twelve  towns  (Josh. 
19  IS  which  were  regarded  as  Zebulunite.  Whether, 
purposely,  however,  or  accidentally,  only  five  of  the 
names  have  been  preserved  (see  §9  1). 

Even  the  form  of  the  name  is  ratlur  uncertain.  In 
the  Hdirew  consonantal  text  it  is  spelled  in  three  ways 
-         (traditionally  vocalised  Z^bOl&n,  Zebilian 
*•  and  Zebaiftn:  see  above,  S  i.  b(«in.),-the 

first  of  which  would  suggest  a  form  ZiblAn  like  Shim'dn, 
Simeon  {f.v.  %  8).  MT,  however,  vocalises  them  alike, 
with  a  ftiU  vowel  between  the  last  two  radicab  :  z£bul. 

L  The  wonlMte/(Ba.  19^  withoiM  the  nominal  tennina- 
tion,  is  always  written  ^t,  (vntbont  1),  like  'O;. 

whereas  as  constantly  ■ks  the  \  The  icriplio  de/ictiva 
may,  however,  be  simply  because  xebul  wis  ui  archaic  word. 
Even  if  the  old  pronunciation  was  sibul  (oot  xSbQl),  which  would 
accenting  to  indiliDtml  pRnunckdon  havv  given  tSbol  (like 

et&X  the  addition  of  the  termination  to  aSblll  would  give  zSbOl-, 
jiut  as  mtnOs  beoomei  mfttOsah.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
aecond  vowel  was  o,  the  name  nught  be  from  lubal ;  cp  Znblila, 
a  pbce  In  ht.  09},  iS  mils  from  el-^a'  in  the  Jauf  (D.  H.  MQller, 
llamdAt^tGtog.  Sedaraiimt, 

ii.  Names  ending  in  -on  are  common  (see  SiHEON, 
§  8,  and  cp  ZiON).  Not  so  names  in  -in.  Jfi^QrQn 
and  jedathQn  are  no  doubt  exactly  paralld ;  but  till 
the  literary  history  of  those  words  is  more  firmly 
established  they  afford  no  sure  basis  for  comparison.' 

^  So  MT  and  9^ ;  0aA  avoids  the  resulting  discrepancy  by 
omitting  the  clause. 

3  Hommel  finds  namei  in  -Sn,  apart  from  such  namex  as 
^laldOn,  in  S.  Arabia :  ^udDn,  SaywQn  (Glaser :  Hotaroel, 
At^. «.  AM»ndL  ggX  bat  only  from  •  y  roots. 
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Unless  the  •On  of  the  Greek  ZaboulOn  is  due  to  usimilation  to 
the  Greek  terminstion  of  that  form,  which  b  unlikely,  since  the 
o  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  fonn  of  the  genttlica  (see  |  i,  begin.), 
the  name  must  in  the  second  century  B.C.  have  been  pronounoea 
ZabQlfin.  It  should  be  noMd,  however,  that  Josephus  twice 
gives  the  name  without  the  terndnadon  -out  (sea  abov^  |  i, 
begin.).  Moreovo,  would  not  aa  origiaal  fin  have  become  8n 
(cp  Rkubek,  1 9  i.}7 

If  the  name  was  pronounced  at  all  like  ZfibOlOn  it  is 
difficult  not  to  connect  it  with  the  divine  name  Baal- 
«.MuBlnff  Skipwith.  /QR\l:nt  [1899], 

9.  ammng.  baalzbbub,  §  3) ;  cp  the  Punic 

name  (fern.)  h^whyz  {CIS  i.  158t /.,  from  Tharrus). 
and  SsiDff  (inscripdon  from  Citium,  1.  4 :  Xdld.  ZA 
9  400-405),  and  see  below.  §  6.  If  the  noun  ZBL 
designates  a  lofty  mansion,  especially  for  a  god  (see 
§  4)1  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  the  mountain  referred 
to  In  Dl83i9  (see  f  6),  especially  as  the  mountain 
names  Lebanon,  Slrkm,  Hermtm  all  end  in  -fin  (cp 
Jebel  I^aurfin  and  Son).  Zebulim  would  then  be,  in  a 
modified  sense,  a  get^raphical  name,  like  Ephraim  and, 
perhaps,  Naphtali.'  Of  coivse  there  is  no  su^estion 
of  that  kind  in  Gen.  Ttiere  we  seem  to  have,  as  often, 
.   ,  two  ■  explanaticms '  of  the  name  (Gen. 

JSf^*0«9)-  ^  presented  Leah 

(99  a  a)  with  a  noble  gift  {m^M,  as  if 
the  name  were  Zebflddn  [E?]) ;  or  her  husband  {hd'at). 
in  consideration  of  Leah's  having  presented  him  with  a 
sixth  son,  would  act  (99  a  ^)  in  a  certain  way :  MT 
■1^3)<  (transliterated  by  Jerome  ieabuUni),  the  meaning 
of  which  is  imcertain,  as  the  verb  occurs  nowhere  else. 

A  fives  aiprrxi  (tiduch  onudly  renders  tnz,  'chooae,'  but 
■onwtuncs  SoTlt  '>pare,'  T^tTt  'ddi^  in'},  of  which  Jerome 
sajn :  LXX  inlstpMtati  nmt  diSgtt  mt;  cp  Eth.  *4fiM^**M$i, 
'  will  tov«  nte ' ;  JoMphtu,  *  aa»  bom  as  a  pledce  ofbencvolence 
to  me '  (VqpipagjUror  evrof^  rfapfct  avr^r :  ^««/.  L I97,  |  308). 
AqniU,  however,  has  m«ut|<rit  fMt,  whkh  is  Mlomd  n 
jenwa  hiaiHir,  'bahitabit  dMcam';  cp  Pesh.  mtibu^t^  ^ 
'win  adhera  to  me.' 

EV,  following  Vg.,  renders  'will  dwdl  wnlh  rile'; 
and  this  rendering  is  retained  silently  by  Gunkel  (Gm.P* 
[190a]  ad  he.),  also  by  Ball  [SBOT  ad  he.  [1896]). 
Other  recent  writers,"  however,  have  adopted  die 
suggestion  of  Guyard  (/.  As.  1878,  b,  pp.  320-5}, 

is  to  be  explained  by  Ass.  MoMIti,  which  usually 
means  'carry,'  '  t^ng'  (cp  Ar.  Mobala,  Syr.  jtfo/),  but 
sometimes  (qiporently  lift  up.' 

If  Modal  meant  'lift  up '  in  Hdxew,  <]Vai<  in  Gen. 
80 3o  would  mean  'will  honour  me.'  The  person 
indeed,  writer  or  copyist,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present 
text  of  Gen.  49 13  seems  to  have  given  ZBL  its  now 
traditional  meaning  of  '  dwell '  (cp  pr") ;  on  the  other 
hand  ^30^  in  v.  15  (Issachar)  suggests  the  Assyr.  tabUu 
(see  next  S,  mid.). 

The  lustory  of  the  district  inhabited  by  Zebulun  was 
eventful  enough  (cp  Naphtali,  §  3,  Issachar,  %  4-6, 
R  Tt.f.^.^  Galilee,  %  a.  Jiphtah-el).    It  felt 
o.  twxaniUNg.  Thothmes  III.  (see 

the  list  of  places,  above,  coL  3546),  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Buma-BiuyaS,  the  Babylonian 
king  (about  1400),  r^arded  the  district  as  in  the 
Pharaoh's  (Amenhotep  IV.)  land,  and  complained  to 
him  that  his  agents  had  been  maltreated  at  Qi-io-na-tu- 
ni  (see  Hannathon)  ;  and  letter  196  teUs  that  its 
governor  had  rescued  Lapaya  and  sent  him  borne  (31/. ). 

1  For  Land's  expfauialioo  of  a  confessedly  diflknk  name  aee 

below. 

9  For  example  Cheyne  (Am.  SiOo/  [iSSsQ^  Delitach  (//ah 
i-^-  3e/:(i8i^t=/Vwr  «a/Ii886D^SchFHlw(Jtr^7'AM<te. 

[iBSaD. 

3  Delitsch  dtes  s  R  4a  43  aitiMu  ia  gab  (=•  in^),  the 
lifting  up  of  the  breast.'   Moreover  the  '  lofty  temple' of  Marduk 


am  (3  R  SO  14  ^  [qp  Br.  6i46]\  '  high  points ' ;  na^-i  Sa  ri- 
a  (a  R  S659cTcp  Br.  614SI),  'lifting  up  the  head,'&-^-w/« 
^/f  (a  R  S03a  [cp  Br.  3614^,  and  on  the  other  hnnd  to  MiW 
in  the  phraM  i^na  *a-da/ra->na-niJu  (a  R  1645^  [BrOn.  34iSl^ 
Muss-Amolt  compares  3  R  47        ^3  where  ma-Air  da-'im. 


■ma-HiJM(a  R  I645 f  [BrOn.  341s))- 

   —  47         13  where  ma-Air  Ja-'iu, 

receiver  of  a  bribe,'  is  equated  with  tarru  ta-tth-bt-lu :  see 
Btiir.  t.  Au.ivao.  Guyard's  suggestion  was  contested  by 
HaMvy  (J7^,  1885,  a,  p.  099, 18B7, «,  p.  148) ;  cp  abo  NsUeke, 
ZDMG  40  739. 
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What  elements  were  united  in  the  poptilation  o!  the 
district  in  the  times  referred  to  in  the  earliest  notices  in 
the  OT  we  cannot  say.  On  a  famous  occasion  they  are 
said  to  have  manifested  a  noble  valour  (Judg.  Sao)  led 
by  their  leaders  (v.  14^).'  Cp  also  46  10.  and  see 
Naphtali,  9  3.  According  to  J  (Judg.  I30)  Zebulua 
was  BOt  aide  to  expel  the  Canaanites  from  Kitron  and 
Nahalol  (S  9 1- ) ;  but  they  had  to  join  the  labour  gangs.' 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  whilst  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  about  the  Naphtalite  Canaanites  in  v.  33, 
in  Gen.  49  is  (he  subject  of  the  sentence  is  an  Israelite 
tribe  (cp  below,  n.  3) :  it  is  the  Issacharites  them- 
selves that  join  the  gangs.  Or  should  the  last  couplet 
of  V.  IS  (Isaachar)  belong  to  v.  14  (ZebiUun)  ?  ^30^ '  to 
bear'  {or  should  we  read  VniV)  would  then  be  a  play  on 
the  name  Zebuhin,  if  hzi  in  Hebrew  really  meant  '  to 
carry'  (cp  above,  %  4,  end).  Moreover  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  sul^ects  to  the  various  verbs  in  Judg. 
127-36  are  original ;  they  may  in  some  cases  be  incor- 
rectly sDpplied.'  We  cannot  tell  bow  the  new  comers 
came  to  terms  with  those  wbo  were  shcBdy  in  possession. 
According  to  the  '  Blessing  of  Jacob'  indeed  Zebolun 
plants  himself  on  the  sea  coast  (Gen.  49 13).  At  a  much 
later  time,  too.  'the  way  of  the  sea'  (b'-TTti)  i»  a 
synonym  for  Zebulun  or  Naphtali.  In  Judg.  S 17  the 
saying  is  transferred  to  Asher  (cp  Gunkel,  Gen.O  435). 
The  ideas  which  underlay  these  statements  are  lost  to 
OS.'  The  transit  traffic  was  no  doubt  important  On 
the  via  marit  from  Damascus  across  the  upper  Jordan 
at  Jfsr  el-banit  and  down  through  Galilee  to  the  coast 
see  Schumadier,  Jaulan,  55.  and  PSFQ,  Ap.  1889,  p. 
78  / .  GASm.  HG  435-30.  This  same  overland  traffic 
may  be  what  is  referred  to  in  the  grandiloquent  terms 
of  the  saying  in  the  '  Blessing  of  Moses '  (Dt  88  iS/ ) : 

'  The  abundance  of  the  teaa  do  they  rack 
^         And  the  hidden  things  of  the  Mnd.  .  . 

No  doabt  the  Ttitmment  of  Zebulun  has  much  to  tell  about 
MiGcmfdi  fiiihinz,  and  Targ,  Onk.  wseaki  even  of  subduins 
provinces  with  uiipi,)  whilM  Talm.  SkmU.  a6,  refcn  to  the 
wedlb  derived  from  traflic  in  puipte  dye*  (cp  the  Itucharite 
Tola  and  Puah:  see  IssaciiakI;),  towbicbTarg.|Meudo.Jon. 
adds  the  making  of  glait.  The  vtewsugjcested  above,  however, 
w  perhaps  more  historicaL  Stncken,  ■'•'•T*^"g  the  rriermcet 
to  mariiime  life,  ctmnecta  Zebohm  with  tba  flgn  Capricorn u* 
(^yC,  1901,  p.  iSgjw 

Dt.  8319a.  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  couplet  (see 
next  §)  which  suggests  that  the  population  was  mixed. 
The  Aramsean  element  must  have  become  strong. 
There  would  no  doubt,  however,  be  a  strong  Israelite 
pany.  It  seems  to  have  been  able  to  make  its  voice 
heard  (see  Jonah,  Gath-hbpher).  On  the  possibility 
that  '  a  greater  than  Jonafa '  also  came  from  a  Zebulun- 
ite  town  see  NararETH.  The  connection  of  Galilee 
with  Judsea  in  later  times  (see  Galilee,  §3,  Naphtali, 
I  3)  seems  to  be  reflected  in  Ps.  68  37  [aS]  (chiefs  of 
Zdbulun,  chiefsof  Naphtali).'  On  Zebulunite  'judges' 
see  below.  §  7. 

How  Dt  3Si9d  wax  meant  to  be  read  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  appenra  to  tell  of  comii^  of  many  to  some 

1  Credit  i*  given  them  for  a  share  in  another  struggle  (Oideon* 
Jerubbaal)  in  the  present  text  of  Judg.  6353,  but  not  in  733. 

'  CD  is  the  gang  of  the  R»vde,  not  the  labour.  Cp  conversely 
the  Assyr.  idiom  MtfU-it  ku-dm-ri  used  of  the  corvrie,  not 
ihomng. 

■  Cp  for  example  how  Targ.  jer.  has  inverted  the  laying  in 
Gen.  49 1^  MSemi  to  above. 

*  Gen.  49 13  has  been  emended  and  will  be  emended  again  and 
again.  It  irrmi  to  contain  doublets    NVn  is  hardly  posublc. 

>  Bertholet  toggests  that  'iBbI  represents  a  verb,  preserved  in 
0'm  mtroumffw-'lSl^,  viz., theverbn3=D]3, 'gather.'  Ball 
bad  suggested  ujjri  ('  poor  out ")  or  ijoi  ('  drain ").  What  ft's 
•fir^pf  (for 'nOS)  represents  is  not  dear;  OteynelEx^.T 
10  338/)  suggested  nVs"!  (wrongly  for  ^"l,whenceMT7in)L  He 
Tatared :  '  And  the  treasures  of  merchants  shall  they  sack.' 

S  Peih.  finds  ships  mentioned  in  Gen.  49,  and  Ball  t}tm{PSBA 
17  IS?/  [1895])  and  in  Dt.  S3  (PSBA  18  lagyC  I'^Jt- 

1  the  flattering  account  of  the  tribal  eponym  in  Test  IS  nir. 
(Zebulun)  is  remaikaUe. 
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motmtain '  where  sacrifices  were  oSered.  If  thee  *u 
a.  Cnlta.  ^  '^'8><>^  at  all  an  unliloly  Oa^} 

B.  VOlta.  ^ould  explain  the  inflow  of  wealth.  What 
the  mountain  refmed  to  is  it  is  impossibie  10  guess  (cp 
ISSACHAR,  §  3):'  we  oiayiHity  besnreUiatitmaoi, 
as  the  Taigum  imagined,  Zion.  It  must  hafe  bea 
some  motmtain  not  far  from  Esdraeloa.  Was  it  pa- 
haps  the  mountain  where  in  the  Elijah  story  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  ?  Was  the  Baal  wbose  defcat 
was  witnessed  by  Ahab  known  as  Baal-Mbul  ?  Ahab'i 
wife  is  said  to  have  boea  called  Jezdiel.  His  son.  too, 
when  ill  sent  to  inquire  at  Baal-zeboL  No  doubt  s 
the  stoiy  now  reads,  Baal-zebul  was  the  god  {^-i- 
vpoff6xOurtui=p^  at  Ekron.  Thai,  bowvcr,  mj 
be  a  gloss  (or  does  Ekron  oome  from  Joknesm,  on  the 
edge  of  Carmel  ?) :  we  have  no  knosdedge  Mjwbae 
else  of  such  a  god  at  Ekron.  The  embdltibed  tsle  of 
EUijah  calling  down  fire  on  the  messo^ers  may  be  1 
very  late  accretion  (Be.  KL);  but  the  mountain  on 
which  the  prophet  (originally  Elidia?)  was  »d  to 
have  been  found  sitdng  t^the  meaaengen  of  theondt 
seeking  king  must  surely  have  been  same  wcD-knovn 
sacred  eminence  May  it  not  have  been  Ae  bdgbt  of 
Baal'Ecbul  ?  And  may  that  not  have  been  the  noiBBin 
of  Zebulun  of  Dt  S3 19a? 

Baal-zebul  woald  then  naturally  sanest  the  Boal-lchaooD  of 
C/Sls,  which  Jensen  idcnnfics  with  the  god  Anuini,  'kcdof 

the  moontBin '  (M/.^ii^i- 11  305)— the  Aiamcamcnmrir 
say  that  Ahab's  god  is  a  'god  of  die  moantaiRs'(r-n>f^|d-i 
wcst-Senutic  form  of  the  stonn-god  Rammin.  Kanht,  b 
&ct,  shares  with  Samal  the  dtle  of  M-Hri  (5  RAt^uA 
'macle-god,'  and  as  *god  of  the  storm-flood'  JfiU  aMiOle 
wields  both  the  lightning  (i  K.  18^)  and  the  axe(q)s 
(Zimmem,  A*^ 433  447yC).  When  Elisha  is  hard  proMdbr 
the  Anuiueans  it  is  rfhe  mountain '  *  that  is  seen  to  be  &I]  oF 
chariots  afSnia  K.fl  17}.  Was  it,  ia  the  oripnal ftra  of  ibe 
■tory,  earth  Iroa  .that  saoed  mountain  thst  the  Rmam- 
woishipper  wanted  (a  K.  5 17)  to  insure  his  success  (3  K.  9 1  sftl 
That  the  holy  mountain  was  idtotified  locally  need  am  snmi 
the  pravalenoo  of  a  less  cmKiet^  move  mytbolopc^  rfv 

(SlHAI,  OcmcBBGATKHI  IHOOHT  OTJ,  BaAI>ZEBDI^ 

Of  the  place-names  connected  with  Z^nltm  RiDHSOS 
is  not  the  only  one  to  suggest  a  religions  cult  On  a 
possible  connection  of  Bethlehem '  with  Lahamn,  » 
Elhanan  (§  9,  end).  On  suf^ested  traces  of  'Atht 
and  ^a^n  see  Eth-kazin.  Cp  von  Gall,  AOival 
JCultiiatlm,  xa4-ia6. 

How  much  significance,  if  any,  is  to  be  attached  ta 
the  fact  that  Zebulun  is  classed  with  Issachar  as  a  Leah 
_  .  T  „*,  .  11  tribe  whilst  Naphtali  goes  with  Dm  sa 
T.&liau-mDe.^  Bilhah-Racbd  tribe,  ts  di^wtted  (see 
Rachel,  |  i,  Zilpah,  §a/.,  and  cp  Tribes,  it/|. 
The  Bilhites,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  may  have  been  reguded 
as  fortho*  from  the  centre  ;  they  were  not  in  hisiaricd 
times  of  any  importance.  Zebidun,  indeed,  isnotnod 
man  prominent  Ntne  of  the  great  adors  in  the 
Palestinian  drama  b  assigned  to  the  tribe  (see,  bowenr. 
§  5  end}.  Its  brotlier  tribe,  however,  may  have  pb^ 
some  part  in  the  history  of  Isradl  (see  Issachas.  {  4] : 
it  is  mentioned  before  Zebulun  not  only  in  the  story  d 
Jacob's  family  but  also  in  most  of  the  lists  of  the  tribo. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  tberefote,  that  the  onler  is 
reversed  in  Sre  man  important  passaga :  the  Ibce 
poetical  pieces  (Judg.  S  Gen.  49  Dt  33),  and  the  Ho 
places  dealing  irith  the  partition  of  Canaan  (Nu. 

1  For  tn  0  nads  JtriatoeJjoww  i^.,  Aba  im 
Mst)«crm(ofteia  or  (BUI)r-Ti--brt  AeG«ckW«w 
to  be  prefimed. 

«  Q>  C  H.  Giai;  DtrStfm  Jtarr,  48 ;  «■  r^sim  ^  *f 
SprenBer,  AUt  GMf-  ArtA.  9*3/  UnfotDnately  we  have 
little  direct  infbraiatiaa  about  the  vaiiationa  of  SMKmnisaia 
distance,  lliere  was  prohablya  good  dealofit  Cp  iMio 
Beetsheba,' JU^^MtVtfr,  jtb  ser.,  8411^1  (ifaA 

*  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bonnaaries  of  aUm. 
NaphtaK, and  Issachar  an  repreaemod as  having  metal lakr 
(cpTABOR.  I  aX  Cp  Ho*.  8 1,  and  see  T.  Cm^ItorwtltiKif 
JtmUtlStidM,  1*4^ 

«  The  seen*  seems  b  the  pmtnt  text  to  he  lud  at  DoibBB. 

B  Dodo  die  BcdiUwndW  can  hardlybeSBppoBBdiBbitagB 
N.  FUestiae;  otherwise  the  Zebuhnute  BcdiUcm  m«bbe 
referred  to  in  oocmectioa  with  dm  sugg—tion  in  Issactf,  I* 
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§  lo.  iii. 

On  the  ossumptioD  of  the  early  airival  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulun,  their  being  nevertheless  'yonnger'  than 
the  more  southern  tribes  has  been  exfrfained  by  Steuer- 
nagel  aa  due  to  their  arriving  later  at  their  final  seat 
{EiitwaniUrttng.  33,  c).'*  In  fact  he  thinks  he  has 
found  evidence  that  the  Zebulunites  settled  in  mid- 
l^lesdne  for  a  time  before  moving  northwards.  The 
'judge'  Elon  (Judg.  12  n  /■)  is  obviously  the  eponym  of 
a  dty  or  clan  (or  both)  Eton.  In  any  case  be  is  said 
to  luve  been  buried  in  a  ci^  the  name  of  which  is 
vocalised  in  MT  as  Aijalon  {q.v..  3},  but  should 
periiaps  be  Elon  {q.v.,  2).  No  such  town  being 
assigned  to  Zebulun  in  Josh.  19  ia-16,  Steuemaget 
supposes  that  the  Elon  meant  is  the  Elon  assigned 
in  1943  to  Dan,  and  that  the  words  'in  the  land  of 
Zebulun'  were  added  to  'EIod'  in  Jndg.  12ta  by  a 
copyist  who  wished  to  exclude  this  very  identificatiOD, 
which  seemed  to  him  obviously  incorrect.  Steuer- 
nagel,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  excluded 
inter[n«tadon  is  correct,  and  therefore  holds  that 
Zebulim,  like  Napktali  {q.v.,  §  i),  halted  in  central 
Palestine  for  a  time.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
identificatiOD  he  assunws  is  precarious.  Itis;  mcKeover, 
the  assertion  that  no  town  Elon  is  assigned  to  Zebulun 
in  Josh,  must  be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  list  of  towns  (see  below,  8  9  >). 

It  has  been  customary  to  assign  to  Zebulun  the 
'judge'  Ibzan  on  the  ground  of  his  being  called  a 
Bethlehemite.  Winckler,  however,  holds  that  the 
Bethlehem  intended  is  the  southern  town,  which  at  that 
time  would  be  a  part  of  '  Benjamin '  (see  above,  coL 
9583  n.  i).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
sociate Ibzan  (jiuk)  from  Ebez  ({•» :  Josh.  199o),  a 
town  assigned  to  Issachar  (cp  Abez),*  between  which 
and  Zebulun  there  was  probably  no  clear  demarcation. 

Vt  genealogy  of  Zebulun  b  slight  it  contains  three 
names* — Sered  (or  Seded?)  and  Jahleel,  which  we  can 
•  n«i«i»iMi  li^'j  venture  to  distii^sh  from 
B.  iMomiosmi.  ^  J       Nahalal  of  Josh. 

19io  (Si  in  S{nte  of  the  differences  in  the  spelling,*  and 
^00,  on  which  see  above  (preceding  %).  Gaddiel,  too, 
the  Zebulunite  'spy,'  was  perhaps  a.ssigned  to  one  of 
these  three  (Sodi.  mD=T{')-c  :  Nu.l3io). 

]•  Pftrmch,  ip-a,  the'  father  'of  Elizur  the  Zebulunite  delegate 
10  survey  W.  Paleatine  (Nu  34  a^i,  a  comwtion  of  the  lame 
name!    Hdon  bSn)  the  'fiuber'  of  the  Zebulunite 
(Nu.19'177 


94  *9  10  ift)  mkj  come  fran  Slon. 
L  TowHS. — Of  the  five  towns  remaining  out  of  the 
Ust  of  tvrelve  (Hfiginally  given  as  we  have  seen  (§  i)  in 

V.  «««^in)uu«u.  ^  ^  identified  with  certamty  is 
BethlehbhI^.v.  :  Bit-Lafym,  7  m.  NW  of  Nazareth). 
On  the  other  four,  of  iriiich  Nahalal  has  been  reCerred 
to  (§  8),  and  Shimron  is  <tf  interest  in  connection  virith 
the  Sa-me-na  of  Esarhaddon  (see  Simeon,  g  6  iii.), 
see  Kattath,  Nahalal,  Shihron,  and  Idalah. 
As  often,  two  of  the  five  (Kattath  and  Nahalal.  called 
Nahalol)  are  probably  the  towns  which  J  tells  us 
Zebulun  did  not  secure  (Judg.  1 30).  P  adds  the  infor- 
mation that  of  ft>rty-eight  cities  assigned  to  the  Invites 
foar  were  Zebulunite  (Josh.  21  35)  :   the  Nahalal  just 

1  The  accidental  atnisston  of  ZebtUnn  in  i  Ch.  2-9  and  of 
Inachar  in  Judg.  117-3^  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
this  change  of  order. 

1  Land,  on  the  other  h.ind,  speaking  of  the  name  Zebulun, 
'  the  most  difficult  to  explain,'  says  (assuming  that  filial  means 
'  dwelt  "y,  '  Can  the  triM  at  some  time  or  other  have  been  so 
named  by  its  neightioiirs  or  kindred  because  it  had  a  fixed  abode 
earlier  than  they? '  (D*  Gidtf  Oct.  iSji,  p.  91,  n. 

3  Similarly  Kartan  is  kssigned  in  Jooh.  tl  3a  to  Na|dibiti, 
Kartah  in  v.  34  to  Zebulun. 
*  On  its  omutsion  in  i  Ch.  2-B  see  above,  n.  i. 
_*  In  Jubilees  S430  Zebulun's  wife  is  NlTrnfln  [Etb.J,  Adoi 
T.] ;  Ihe  Bk.  of  Jashar  gives  Manila  (cp  Charlec/w^-  ao6X 
For  Nahalal  »  Jableel  cp  Jemitel  =  Nenuiel  10  RsuBsit 
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mediately  (Jokneam.  which,  according  to  Josh.lBii,  did 
not  belong  to  Zebulun,  and  I>imnah=:Riram<Kiah)  and 
Kartah  (Kartan  in  Josh.  21 33  is  Naphtalite). 

ii.  Boundary. — According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  Iw, 
§  84)  the  Zebuluniies  were  settled  as  far  as  Gennesaret 
(/Uxpt  TefrjoaplSot)  and  about  Carmel  and  the  sea. 
The  delimitation  of  territory  in  Josh.  19 10-14  cannot  be 
really  made  out  The  line  is  given  first  westwards  (v, 
to/.),  and  then  eastwards  (13/).  of  a  place  already 
referred  lo  (8  8)  called  Sarid  in  MT.  which  may  be 
Tell  SkadUd  (see  Sarid).  Westward  the  line  is 
drawn  past '  Oabbesheth '  (see  Maralah,  Dabbesheth) 
to  the  widy  that  is  before  Jokneam  {Tell  Kaimun). 
Eastward  it  is  drawn  to  CmisIxtth- TABOR  [iksdi)  and 
on  to  Dabekath  {Deiutiyek),  which  belonged,  accord- 
ing to  21  aS,  to  Issachar,  thence,  if  the  text  is  sound  and 
we  do  not  suppose  a  fusion  of  two  accoimu,  tumii^ 
sharp  W.  to  Japhia  ( Yd/d),  cnly  to  recover  a  position 
N.  of  Iksai  but  W.  of  I>buriyeh  at  Gath-hepher 
[el-Mesk/ud),  and  continue  a  course  due  N.  (see  Eth- 
KAZiN}to  RiMMON  [RV  ;  6^om.]  (Rummlneh)  on  the 
S.  margin  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  across  which  it  con- 
tinues (see  Neah,  Hannathon)  to  the  'valley  of 
Jiphtah-el'  (q.v.),  somewhere  near  Tell  Jaf&t,  due  E. 
of  I^ai&.  The  intention  appears  to  be  to  give  the 
soathem  and  eastern  bounda^.^  Real  definite  frontiers 
th«e  cannot  have  been,  as  the  discrepant  data  show 
(cp  also  Issachar,  Naphtali,  Asher).  Generally, 
Zebulun  must  have  lain  NW.  of  Issachar,  W.  of  the 
southern  part  of  Naphtali,  and  S(E).  of  Asher.  On  the 
exuberant  fertilir^  and  busy  life  of  the  country,  see 
GASro.  HG  chap.  20,  and  cp  Galilee,  %  4. 

H  WT  H 

ZECHABUH  (4n;n?T.  more  often  n^-pf,  as  if 
'  Yahwi  remembers '  [§§  3a,  52] ;  but  the  original  form 
of  Zechariah  was  prot»bly  Zichri,  which  (see  ZiCHRi) 
is  a  clan-name.  A  study  of  the  names  with  which 
'  Zechariah '  is  grouped  (e.g. ,  Meshelemiah,  from 
Ishme'eli)  strongly  confirms  this  [Che.];  z&x^P'^cl 
[BXAQLl  whracc  the  Grsedsed  form  Zacharias 

I.  b.  Berechiah,  b.  Iddo  (also  loosely,  b.  Iddo),  a 
prophet  who,  together  with  Haggai,  is  our  best 
authority  for  the  religious  sute  of  the  early  post-exilic 
community  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  author  of  Zech. 
1-8.  To  these  prophets  the  rebuilding  of  the  i«nple 
Is  largdy  due  (Ezra  5i  Ou)-  It  is  probaldy  this 
Zechariah  who  is.  mentioned  as  a  friest  in  Neh.  12 16 
(cp  no.  11). 

a.  Son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  fifth 
and  last  king  of  the  house  of  Jehu  (a  K.  Hag  1j>8-ii ; 
AV  Zachariah,  aia.pMt  [B  in  I419.  A]).  He  reigned 
but  six  months,  and  was  then  slain  by  Shalluni  b. 
Jabesh  in  Ibleah  (f.v.).  On  the  dale  erf"  his  accession, 
see  CHItONOL.OGY,  g  34. 

3.  The  father  of  Abi  or  Abijah,  the  mother  of  TTrirlrinh  (9  K. 
IS  9,  AV  Zachakiak,  ia.vxMv  [A] ;  a  Ch.SOi). 

4.  A  chief  of  Reuben  (|  i^),  i  Cb.  G7. 

5.  b-  Meshelemiah  a  Korbite  Lcvite,  praised  for  his  'discreet 
counKl'd  Ch.fiai  !0a  14). 

6.  b.  J»"aL,  of  Bbniamik  (|_9  luSi,  t  Ch.  9 37.  (^»C<^  tAJ. 
<«XP«  [LD,  who  111  I  Ch.  831  is  called  Zacher,  RV  aaonar 
ptgi  in  pause,  C*v«P  CBl  ja>x«i>P  [A],  fcxpt  [L1)l 

7.  A  Levite,  a  temple  mnsidaafi  Cb.lftiB  M  16 sX  perhaps 

the  .wme  »  (0-  , 
S.  A  priest  (1  Ch.  Ifi  34)- 

9.  b. Isshiah,  a  Levite<i  Ch.Slas). 

10.  b.  Houh,  a  Meiariie  LeviCefi  Ch.Sftii). 

II.  Father  of  Iddo,  a  Manassite  (i  Ch.  37  21,  ji>WtIt<>»  IBA]). 
XI.  OneofJehcMhaphat'scommixsiooeis  for  teaching  the  Law 

(3  Ch.  177)-    See  Ben-hail. 

13.  An  Aaapbite  invite  (a  Ch.  2014).    [=36,  see  Mattha- 

MIAH.] 

14.  A  son  of  Jehoshaphat  (a  Ch.  21  a). 

15.  b.  Jehoiada,  a  reforming  chief  priest  in  the  reign 

1  Ii  the  omtnioD  cd  a  western  boundair  to  be  connected  in 
soma  way  irith  the  references  to  the  sea  in  Gen.  49 14  Dl 
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of  Joash,  who  was  itoned  to  death  in  the  temple  court, 
at  the  king**  command  (a  Ch.!Maojf;,  ^{dpiat  [BA] 
Jos.  Ant.  ix.  86 ;  cp  references  in  Jer.  Talm.  TaaHith, 
69 1  a,  Bab.  Talm.  SamAairfH.  96«,  Lighlfoot,  Temflt- 
Servia,  36).  It  was  a  Jewish  saying  that  the  blood* 
stains  were  never  washed  away  until  the  temple  was 
burnt  at  thecaptmty.  The  Taig.  on  L4m.2ao  (' Shall 
the  prieM  and  the  pnq>het  be  sjain  In  the  sanctaary  cS 
Yahwt?')  refers  this  esperially  to  Zechariah,  but  through 
a  confusion  calls  him  Ae  son  oi  Idda  On  the  possible 
reference  to  Zechariah's  death  in  Mt.  3833  Delist,  see 

ZACH ARIAS  {9). 

16.  A  prophet  who,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  was 
as  influential  ¥rith  Uuiah  as  the  priest  Jehoiada  bad 
been  with  Joosh  (a  Cb.S65).  IVobaUy  'in  the  visioo 
of  God'  {i.e.)  should  rather  be  'in  the  fear  of  God' 
{see  RV^-)— tar  irtini  ve  should  read  niiTf  (S. 
Tg.,  Pesb..  Ar.,  and  some  MSS).  Aooording  to 
Hitzig  the  author  of  Zech.  9-11. 

17.  An  Auphite  Lcvite  fa  Ch.  9D 13,  «jii^Mr  [B]^ 

18.  A  Kohftlhite  Levite  (3  Ch.  U  laj, 

19.  A  'nilcT  oftbc  ian[de'  in  the  timeof  JoaiBh  (i  CI1.U4; 
according  to  Berthcftu,  'pnest  of  the  teoond  odcr,*  ^  *  K.S61S 
Jer.  62)4.    In  i  Esd.  It;  Zachabias. 

Among  the  liiti  of  ihe  ezilea  who  returned  in  Ena-Ndi.  we 
find  Mven  men  of  thb  name : 

wo.  One  of  the  b'oE  Paroth  (EnaBjtt  Neh.84,  cp  i  Esd, 
830  44V 

31.  One  of  the  b'nS  Bebmi  (EnaSii,  af^wt  [B],  cp  t  Ksd. 

39.  One  of  the  b'ne  EInm  (EiralOod,  cp  i  Ead,  017). 

33.  A  Judahite,  ancestor  of  Athatah  (Neh.  II 4), 

34.  A  Shilonite  (Neh.  11  5,  •qfftc  [B],  [«]). 
•5.  One  of  the  b'ne  Puhhur  (Neh.  11  ia,  fftyapM  [BJ). 
■6.  An  Aaaphite (Neh.  13 35  4t  [om.  Btt«A)[=i3l. 

37.  b.  Jeberechiah,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  (83), 
who  served  with  Uriah  the  priest,  as  a  '  trustworthy 
witneM'  in  connection  with  the  s^n  Mah&r^«h&l&l- 
hashbaz.  Some  identify  him  with  the  father  of  Abijah, 
3  ;  others,  with  the  Levite,  17.  Httzig  makes  him  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  chaps.  12-14  of  Zecbariah, 
Bertholdt,  the  author  of  chaps.  9-11.  Observe  that 
the  name  of  his  father  is  essentially  the  same  at  that 
of  the  father  of  the  well-known  ptof^OM.  \x\ 

EBCHABIAH,  BOOK  OF.  Zecbariah,  son  of  Beie- 
chiah,  son  of  Iddo,  or  contraction  son  of  Iddo  (see 
_  Oi-nB.  1  i  •  2ECHARIAH,  i),  appeared  as  a  prophet 
nmn-^t^  '  J^™*^^  along  with  Haggai  {q.  v. ), 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hjrstaspis 
(520  B.C. },  to  wam  and  encourage  the  Jews  to  address 
tbenuelves  at  length  to  the  restoation  of  Uw  temide, 
which  then  still  lay  in  ruins.  Supported  by  the  prc^>hets, 
Zerubbabel,  the  governor  of  Judah,  and  Joshua,  the  high 
[Hiest,  set  about  the  work,  and  the  elders  of  Judah  built 
and  the  work  went  forward  (ElzraSi /.  814).  The  Urst 
eight  chapters  of  the  book  of  Zecbariah  exactly  fit  into 
this  historical  setting.  They  are  divided  {Mwise 
cbraoohigical  headings  into  three  sections — (a)  1 1-6, 
in  the  ei^th  month  ^  the  second  year  of  Darius  ;  [b) 
ly-8  *5,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  same  year ;  {c)  7-8.  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius.  The  first 
section  b  a  preface  containing  exhortation  in  general 
terms. 

The  mdn  section  ia  the  secoitd  [h),  containing  a  series 
of  night  visions,  the  tignificant  features  of  which  are 
pelted  out  by  an  angel  who  stands  the  prophet  and 
answers  Us  questions : 

1 7-17.  The  divine  dutriots  and  honM  diat  Biak*  the  round  of 
the  world  hy  Yahwi's  orden  ntoRi  to  the  heavenly  palace  and 
report  that  there  k  still  no  movement  among  the  nations,  no  sisn 
cc  the  Heuianic  crisis.  Seventy  yean  have  pned,  and  Ztoa 
and  Ihe  dties  of  Judah  idll  moum.  Sad  news  I  but  Yahwk 
givei  a  Gomlbnable  assurance  of  bis  giadous  famra  to  JcmaskM 
and  the  rehoildiag  of  bis  temple. 

1  i8-3i  (3i*4).  Four  boms,  icpresenting  the  hostile  world* 
power  that  oppruMS  isnel  and  JeruaalMii  are  routed  by  fbor 
•atiths. 

■  i-i)  (S*t?l  The  itew  JertMalem  is  laid  out  with  the 
measuring  Um.   It  b  to  have  no  walls,  that  its  papalatian  Bwj 
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not  be  limited,  and  it  needs  dmk,  for  Yabwt  is  its  piutBum 
Tb«<WasUiDpOe  of  Babel  (the  land  of  die  iK)ctb)iinnriooaat  : 
then  the  exiles  of  Zton  shall  stnam  hack  froat  all  qaanm,  ih 
converted  beathen  shall  join  them,  Vakwfe  hkiadrwS  Ml  r 
the  midst  of  them ;  cvaa  now  be  siiis  biaadf  fam  }m  Uly 
habitation. 

Si-KX  The  high  priest  Joshua  is  accused  bdcn  Vahvi  b) 
Satan,  but  is  acquitted  and  pveo  rule  in  Yabwi'i  bon  nd 
courts,  with  tberwhtofaocessto  YahwiinprieitlrbiaccMta. 
The  restontion  of  :hc  temple  and  ita  sovioc  is  a  idedgc  d  aS 
hifher  thinn.  The  promised  'brand'  (or  'shoot,'  oJi  ^ 
Mesdah,  will  come ;  the  national  Idncdom  •(  to  he  mtond; 
and  a  time  of  general  felictty  dawns,  when  cvcnnsn  lUI  Ht 
happy  under  his  vine  and  undo  his  fig  tree.  jG  bynAsAc 
Meaaiaoic  Icii^om  should  follow  immediately  on  tbc  cnle,  ■  is 
probable  that  the  prophet  designs  to  hint  in  a  ^nanJol  waj 
Zerubbabel,  who  in  all  other  places  is  menuoned  alo^  oitfc 
Joshua,  is  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  throne  of  fabuKcKU 
David.  The  jcim  with  seven  facets  is  abeady  dioc,  ooly  iW 
insdiptiOD  has  still  to  be  engizved  00  it  ^glL  The  diarm 
brougat  against  the  high  priest  cotisist  sim]^  ■  the  ohAon 
that  have  hitherto  hindered  the  restoration  of  ue  lanleMdb 
service;  aiid  in  like  manner  the  guilt  of  the  laad0g}iinqi^ 
the  still  continuing  domination  oTfoieignen. 

4 1-14.  Beside  a  lighted  golden  candlestidt  of  se«<n  haodn 
stand  two  olive  trees — Zerubbabel  and  Josbua,  the  two  anOBiEd 
ones — specially  watdwd  ow  by  him  whose  seven  cjja  rra 
thiDUgb  the  wbc^  earth.  This  explanatiaa  of  the  viaoa  b 
separated  from  the  desaiption  by  an  ■TiiMtMl  dislogae,  get 
quite  clear  in  its  exfN-easiao,  in  irtiidi  it  is  said  that  the  ncattiB 
of  obstacles  shall  disappear  before  Zerubbabd,  and  that,  hm| 
begun  the  building  oftae  temple,  be  shall  also  bring  iiioanDd 
in  sintc  of  tboM  who  now  moclc  aX  the  day  of  small  bq^wiiiff. 

6 1-4.  A  written  kA\  flies  over  the  Holy  Land;  tim  is  sew- 
Crete  refMreaentation  of  the  curse  whid  in  AiturewiU  Ultf  iiidF 
cm  all  crime,  so  that,  no  man  who  has  mffeted  tbcA  Bill 
have  occanon  tumself  to  pnmoatKcacunc  ttunst  theiUrftm 
Judg.  Via). 

6j-ii.  Guilt,  personified  as  a  woman,  is  cast  intsas  nbfc- 
meaiore  with  alwavy  lid  and  carried  mn  Jodah  Hi  rtiili'ii. 
where  it  is  to  have  its  home  for  the  totnie. 

•  1-8.  The  divine  teams,  four  in  Dumbo',  apm  tnnenetk 
world  toward  the  four  winds,  to  execute  Yahwi'i  coawwii 
That  which  goes  northwaid  u  clmrged  to  wteak  lus  asgoM 
the  N.  country.  Tbescries  of  viuons  hasnowrtsdxditiclcM, 
retummg  to  its  starting-point  in  1 7  Jf-  [On  the  'ngnnBgiiif 
brass 'see  Brass;  and  on  tbecotour  of  the  horses  see  Cuntx«] 
An  appendix  follows  (Og-rjX  Tews  from  Babjkn  bin 
brought  gold  and  silver  to  Jemsalem ;  of  these  the 
must  make  a  crown  destined  for  the  *  biancb '  who  is  to  boiU 
Yahwi's  house  and  sit  king  on  the  throne,  but  ic&ia  a  ^et 
understanding  with  the  hi^  priest.  Zenihfaahd  i*  ansi:dt 
meant  here,  and,  if  the  received  text  names  Josfan  ioMcad  d 
him  (fliiX  this  is  only  a  correction,  made  far  reasooa  taij  » 
understand,  which  breaks  the  context  and  destroys  the  *m«ni 
the  reference  of  'them  both'  in  v.  13. 

The  third  section  (7/%  ^ted  linom  dwlmirth  ycarofteBV 
contains  an  inquiry  whether  the  bat  days  that  sme  ia  Ar 
captivity  are  still  to  be  observed,  with  a  sod  m- 

couraging  reply  of  the  prophet. 

Kosters  (HenUl  van  Israel,  1S94)  laid  stress  iqm 
the  fact  that  neither  in  Haggai  nor  in  Zechariah  do  «e 
find  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  iqawenKd 
as  consisting  of  returned  exika  Tbe 
fact  is  as  stated  ;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  supposJi^  that  Iheitlin 
of  a  band  of  exiles  may  have  marked  the  slarung-poim 
of  a  new  era  of  Jewish  histcvy.  Few  in  number  th^ 
indeed  were,  and  they  did  not  assume  an  ezchaiie 
attitude  towards  Ihe  vastly  more  numeroos  class  of  ^ 
who  had  remained  tiehind  in  Jtidaea,  whom,  rather,  00 
the  contrary,  they  sou^t  to  win  over  to  tbdr  own  tin. 
and  urged  to  congregate  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  so 
as  to  make  the  desolate  ruins  once  more  the  focos  of  a 
new  theocracy.  Stade  thinks  that  the  buoyancy  and 
joyous  hopefulness  which  we  perceive  in  Haf^  vA 
Zechariah  may  have  been  due  to  Ihe  revolt  of  ^serdis.' 
But  such  a  shaking  of  the  Persian  empire  aftCT  the  death 
Cambjraes  could  not  postiUy  have  hea  predkledai 
still  Aiture  {Hag.  26}  two  years  after  its  tx^uiieace.  nd 
at  a  time  when  it  had  already  been  almost  recofeirf 
from,  and,  mcHeover,  the  Jews  could  hardly  ban 
rejoiced  so  heartily  over  it,  their  feelings  tow'artb  the 
Persians  bmng  friendly.  It  seems  more  tikelv  that  tbe 
Jews  heard  with  ^adness  of  tbe  ctmquest  of  BabTkn— 
that  is  to  say,  the  second — trndtr  Darios  HystaspiL 
The  vengeance  on  Babylon,  which  Cyras  had  not  fnHy 

l[C»VSti3.  TherevuhorNidintu.BdiBSnkasalnbMa 
suggested  (Che.  /«k  Rtt.  Li/k.  14).] 
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carried  out,  dow  at  last  seemed  to  be  accom  plished  and  the 
wrath  of  Yahwi  against  the  land  of  the  North  to  fulfil 
ittdf  (Zoch.  6B  26[io]/).  Tbereby  alio  was  qniekaned 
the  man  general  Meuianic  expectation  that  all  Datimu 
would  at  lait  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Yahw& 

Throughout  the  first  «ght  chapters  the  scene  is 
Jenisatem  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 
Zerubbabet  and  Joshua,  the  prince  and  the  priest,  are 
the  leaders  of  the  communi^.  The  great  concern  of 
the  time  and  the  chief  practical  theme  of  these  chapters 
is  the  baQding  of  the  temple ;  but  its  restoration  is  oaly 
the  earnest  of  greater  things  to  follow — vis.,  the  glorious 
restonlioo  of  David's  kingdom.  The  borison  of  these 
prophecies  Is  everywhere  limited  by  the  narrow  con* 
ditions  of  the  time,  and  their  aim  is  clearly  seen.  The 
visions  hardly  veil  the  thought,  and  the  mode  of  expres- 
skm  Is  usually  simple,  except  in  the  Messianic  passages, 
where  the  lOTtuoosness  and  obscurity  are  perhaps  ia- 
lentiooaL  Notewcuihy  is  the  affinity  between  some 
Dottons  evidently  not  framed  by  the  prophet  himself  and 
the  prologue  to  Job, — the  heavenly  h<»ts  that  wander 
through  the  earth  and  bring  back  their  report  to  Yahwi's 
throne,  the  figure  of  Satan,  the  idea  that  suffering  and 
calamity  are  evidences  of  guilt  and  ti  aeensations  pre- 
sented  beCne  Ood. 

Passing  from  diapB.1-8  to  c1uq>s.9^,  we  at  once 
fed  onrsdves  transported  into  a  diffcrest  worid. 

Yahwt^  word  »  accomptUbed  on  Syria-PhcEiiicu  uid  Philiitia 
(HAsaACH  [f.v.)snd  Damaacus  are  first  mentioned);  and  then 

ihe  Meuianic  kingdom  begins  in  Son, 
9t  Otopfc  Mi4 :  and  the  Israelites  detained  among  the 
fltrntlWrtl       heathen,  Judab  and  Ephnim  combined, 

receive  a  part  in  iL  The  might  of  the  aona 
of  Javan  U  broken  in  battle  against  this  kingdom  (chap.  V). 
After  an  intcrmeno  of  three  verses  O'^^'S^  'Aak  rain  of 
Yahwi,  not  of  the  divinen ')  a  second  and  quite  analogous 
MeHianic  prophecy  follows.  Hie  foreign  tyrants  fall ;  the 
lordship  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  has  an  etxi ;  the  auuwiomy 
and  martial  povrer  of  the  nation  are  restored.  The  scattered 
eidlcs  return  as  citizens  of  the  new  theocracy,  all  obstacles 
in  their  way  parting  asunder  as  when  the  waves  of  the 
Red  Sea  gave  passage  to  Israel  at  the  foundiiw  of  the  old 
theocracy  (103-I3X   Again  there  is  an  interlude  of  three  verva 

511 1-3) :  fire  seiies  Ihe  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of 
lashan.  This  is  followed  by  the  difficult  pauage  about  the 
sheE^Mrds.  The  shepherds  (rulers)  of  the  nation  make  their 
Aocic  an  article  oT  trade  and  treat  the  sheep  as  sheep  for  the 
shambles.  Therefore,  the  inhabited  world  shall  &11  a  sacrifice 
to  the  tyranny  of  its  kings,  whilst  Israel  is  delivered  to  a  shepherd 
who  fieeds  this  sheep  for  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  flock 
([ixj  'ZIJS^  ll7ii«'they  that  sell  (hem,' f^ s)  and  entent  on 
Ui  office irith  two ataves,  'Favour 'and  'UnioiL'  Hedestroyi 
*lbe  duM  shapbards'  in  oa«  month,  but  u  soon  weary  ot  his 
flock  and  tibe  flock  of  him.  He  breaks  the  staff '  Favour'— /.a, 
tba  eovmant  of  peace  with  the  nations— and  asks  the  uaden  for 
hit  Ui&  ReMiviRK  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  be  catts  It  Into  the 
temple  treasury  anabieaks  Hte  luM  '  Union the  brother. 
Iiood  between  Judah  and  InaaL  H«  is  ■uccaadoa  by  ■  fbtdish 
shepherd,  who  neglects  hb  lla^  and  tela  it  go  to  min.  At 
length  YahaA  iatarvenM;  the  foolish  sbephtrd  bits  by  the 
sword;  iwo-ihirdi  of  the  people  pariah  with  bnaia  the  Messianic 
crisis,  bat  the  remnant  01  ow-third  <ofm*  the  seed  of  the  new 
llktoener0^4'^7  taken  with  lS>-9,  according  to  the  neeeaiaiy 
tianspasftioD  {wofMsed  by  EwaldX  AH  this  most  be  an  allegory 
of  pMt  events,  the  timeprasent  to  the  author  and  his  hopes  for 
the  fntnre  be^nnbigonlyat  II 17  187-9. 

Chap.  IS  presents  a  third  variation  on  the  Messianic  oromiae. 
An  heathondoai  is  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem  and 
perishes  there.  Yahwi  first  gives  victory  to  the  countryfolk  o€ 
Judab  and  then  they  rescue  the  capital.  After  this  trinmph  the 
noblest  houses  of  Jerusalem  bold,  ^cb  b^  itself,  a  great  lamenta- 
tion over  a  martyr  '  whom  they  have  pierced '  for  '  whom  men 
have  pierced It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  readers  will 
know  «dK>  the  martyr  is,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  church  applies 
the  passage  to  Christ  [cp  Hadao-rimmon].  Chap.  18i-«  is 
a  continuation  of  chap.  IS ;  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  salvation  is 
accompanied  by  a  graeral  purging  away  of  iaatatiy  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  false  prophets.  Yet  a  fourth  variation  of  the 
picture  of  the  incoming  of  the  Mecdank  deliverance  is  given  in 
chap.  14.  The  heathen  niher  a^inst  Jerusalem  and  take  the 
dty,  but  do  not  utterly  destroy  the  inhalMtants.  Then  Vahwfe, 
at  a  time  known  only  to  himself,  shall  wpear  with  all  hi«  saints 
on  Mount  Olivet  and  destroy  the  heathen  in  battle,  while  the 
men  of  Jerusalem  take  lefiige  in  their  terror  in  the  great  cleft 
that  opens  where  Yahwi  sets  his  foot.  Now  the  new  era  b^ns, 
and  even  the  heathen  do  hcMn^ce  to  Yahwfc  tnr  bringinit  due 
tribute  10  the  annual  feast  of  tabamacles.  All  la  leniaatam  is 
holy  down  to  the  bdb  on  the  bocM  and  the  coonvpots  [cp 
Cra.  Bib.\ 
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There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  chaps.  1-8  and 
chaps.  9-14.    Hie  prophecy  1-8  is  doody  tied  to  the 

4.  ChaiMtar.  "«»  *^  «»^«»«- 

■m.  nr-mmrrr-.  munity  of  Jetusalcm  in  the  second  year 

of  Darius  I. ,  and  all  that  h  aims  at  is  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  and  perhaps  the  elevation  of  Zerubbabd 
to  the  throne  of  David.  Chapters  9^  contain  no 
trace  of  this  historical  siltiatlon  and  deal  with  <]ulte 
other  matters.  They  are  more  obscure  and  more 
bntastic  There  are  correspondii^  difierences  in  style 
and  speedi ;  and  U  is  per^colarly  to  be  noted  tlHil, 
whilst  the  superscriptions  in  clups.  1-8  name  the 
author  and  give  the  date  of  each  oracle  with  predion, 
those  in  the  second  port  (9i  I3i)  are  without  name  or 
date.  That  both  parts  tlo  not  bdong  to  the  sama 
author  must  be  admitted. 

Moat  recent  oitics  make  the  second  part  the  older.  Chaps. 
9-11  are  ascribed  to  a  contemporary  of  Amos  and  Hoaea,  about 
the  middle  of  the  d^th  century  B.C.,  because  Ephraim  is  men- 
tioned aa  well  aa  Judah,  and  Assyria  along  with  Egypt  (10  to), 
iriiilst  the  netgbbours  of  Israel  appear  in  V  in  the  Mune  way 
as  in  Amos  l-S.  That  chiq».  13-11  are  also  pre-exilic  is  held  to 
appear  especially  in  the  attack  on  idolatry  and  lying  prophecy 
OS  i-a);  but.  as  this  profdtecy  speaks  only  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, It  is  dated  ^ter  the  Ui  or  Samaria,  and  is  asriflped  to  the 
last  days  of  the  Judmui  kingdom  en  dts  strength  of  M 11,  whare 
an  allusion  is  seen  to  the  aouining  far  King  Jesiahf  dain  In 
battle  at  Megiddo. 

It  is  more  likely  that  chaps.  9-14  all  together  are  of 
nmcb  later  tlate.  These  [wedictions  have  no  affinity 
K.  PmhaMv  prophecies  of  Amos, 

tater^  Hosea,  and  Iswah,  or  with  that  of  Jere- 
miah.  The  kind  ci  esdiatology  whk^  we 
find  io  ZedLO-14  was  introduced  by  Ezekid,  who  in 
particular  is  the  authcx-  of  the  conception  that  the  time 
of  deliverance  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  Jnot  attack  of  all 
nations  on  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  come  to  final  over- 
throw. The  impcHtance  attached  to  the  temple  service, 
even  in  Messianic  tiroes  (Zech.  14),  implies  an  author 
who  lived  in  the  ideas  of  the  rdlgioos  commonwealth  of 
post-exilic  times.  So  also  the  use  vS  '  Zkm '  as  a  name 
ftx  the  theocracy.  The  diaspnn  and  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  (lSi-6)  are  presupposed.  A  future  king  is 
hoped  for ;  but  in  the  present  there  is  no  Davidic  king, 
only  a  Davidic  fomity  standing  on  the  same  levd  with 
other  noble  fomilies  in  Jerusalem  (18  7  n).  The 
'  bastard '  (mixed  race)  of  Ashdtxl  reminils  us  of  Ndi. 
13a3^;  and  the  wwds  of  9ia  ('to-day,  also,  do  I 
declare  that  I  will  leader  dtNifale  unto  Utee ')  t»ve  00 
sense  tmless  they  refer  back  to  the  deliverance  from 
Babyltmian  exil& 

Whilst  chaps.  9-14,  are  thus  all  later  than  chaps.  1-8, 
they  are  not  themselves  homt^neous ;  they  fall  into 
two  well-marked  divisions — 9-11  and  12-14. 

The  latter  division  [12-14]  contains  two  prophecies 
which  are  little  more  than  a  standuig  dogmatic  formula 

•.  CompiMtta.  ^  ^  »P 

details,  and  can  be  understood  well 

enough  (if  need  be)  without  our  knowing  the  his- 
toricid  setting.  The  actual  situaiion  at  the  time  of 
composition  discloses  itsdf  only  in  one  or  two  features, 
as,  far  example,  what  the  country  of  Judah  is  contrasted 
with  the  dtf  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  comes  from  the  ooimtry — a  feature  wbidi  seems  to 
indicate  the  MaccabEean  period. 

The  former  diviskm  (9-11 ),  on  the  other  hand — which 
again  falls  into  two  sections,  9r-ll3  and  ll4-i7-HS7-9 
— is  much  more  txincrete  and  cannot  be  imderstood  at 
all  if  the  date  of  its  composition  is  not  known.  In 
9i-ll3wefind  that  it  is  the  Gredts  (9t3 ;  cp  Jatan) 
who  are  the  heathen  power,  the  enemy  of  God,  wltich 
must  be  overthrown  before  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
can  come.  Assyria  and  Egypt,  whkh  take  the  place  of 
Javan  in  chap.  10,  are  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  the  Ptolemies.  The  region  of  Hadrach  (?.v.), 
Damascus,  and  Hamath,  against  which  the  wrath  erf 
Yahwi  is,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  (9t/.),  is  the 
seat,  not      the  old  Assyrians,  but  of  the  SdeoddB. 
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And  inasmuch  ai  Aaqrria  bar  takes  precedence  of  Egypt 
7  Data.  *^  to  fix  the  date  of  the  preient 

section  moro  precisely  as  foiling  somewhere 
within  the  first  third  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  ,  for  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  that  century  that  the  Seleu- 
cida:  became  masters  of  Judaea(SEi.EUCiD^§7y.).  The 
second  section  (ll4-i7-i-137-9)  will  also  be  of  this  date ; 
for  a  right  understanding  of  It  a  correct  apixdaension 
of  the  historical  situation  is  still  more  in^pensable, 
though,  indeed,  rendered  very  difficult  not  only  by  the 
bad  state  of  the  text,  but  also  by  our  defective  know- 
ledge of  this  period  of  Jewish  history.  By  the  owners 
of  the  sheep  who  traffic  in  them  we  are  to  understand 
the  Seleucid  sovereigns  who  carried  on  a  remunerativtt 
business  in  fanning  out  their  flocks  to  the  shepherds. 
The  shepherds  are  the  high  priests  and  ethnardis  of 
the  Jews ;  by  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of  the 
shepherds  the  events  which  preceded  and  led  up  to  the 
Maccabsean  revolt  are  denoted.  They  were  all  of  them 
worthless  whether  they  traced  their  descent  from  Zadok 
or  from  Tobias.  At  last  the  measure  of  iniquity  was 
filled  up  by  Menelaus,  who  may  very  well  be  meant  by 
the  last  cruel  shepherd  who  is  to  bring  on  the  cata- 
strophe and  the  judgment  (11 15^).  The  prominent 
man,  who  is  an  exception  to  the  rest,  and  does  not 
come  into  the  series,  who  takes  upon  him  the  ofiice  of 
shepherd  in  the  interests  of  tlie  flock,  but  gives  it  up 
when  be  sees  that  the  flock  is  unworthy  of  his  care, 
might  be  Hyrcanus  the  son  of  Tobias.  According  to 
the  (legendary)  accounts  we  have  of  him  he  was  a  man 
of  proud  disposition  and  lofty  plans  who  lived  in  undis- 
guised enmity  with  his  brethren  the  Totnadse,  overcame 
them  and  put  two  of  them  to  death,  and  yet  was  unable 
to  hold  his  own  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ani.  xii.  4  9  [§  aaa],  ed. 
Niese).  In  any  case  he  was  a  person  of  quite  a  different 
sort  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  aristocrat  It  is  natural 
to  ask  how  we  are  to  suppose  that  at  bis  departure  be 
obtained  bis  reward  for  having  been  shepherd.  For,  as 
a  rule,  the  order  was  reversed  and  diepherds  paid  for 
the  right  of  feeding  the  sheep.  But  this  trait  in  the 
picture  is  more  ea«ly  understood  in  the  case  of  Hyrcanus, 
whose  position  was  quite  exceptional,  than  in  that  of 
the  other  shepherds.  Perhaps  his  adherents  may  in  the 
end  have  given  him  money  to  leave  Jerusalem  when  the 
good  tmderstanding  bevma  them  bad  oome  to  an  end 
and  various  external  dangers  were  threatening.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  reward  received  by  the  shepherd 
is  cast  by  him  into  the  temple-treasury  (11 13) ;  accord- 
ing to  3  Mace.  811,  Hyrcanus,  the  son  at  Tobias,  had  a 
deposit  there, 

LiieralHrt.—'Vht  lileralure  of  the  book  is  dtrd  by  C  H.  H. 
Wrighl,  Zeekariak  and  his  Proplucirs,^  1879.  ''^ 
SuuTe,  'Deuterozachuia' (Z/^riK,  1BS1-9):  and  WcllhBusen 
and  Now.ick'i  editions  of  the  Minor  Propheu.  {Cp  alto 
G.  A.  Smith,  Tvithit  FrophtU,  vd.  ii.,  and  Prophxcv,  |  47-] 

J.  W. 

ZEOHEB  (t;!).  I  Ch.831,  RV.  See  Zeckakiah. 
1.  6w 

ZECHEIAB  (zejtplOY  [B]  ezepiOY  [A]),  i  Esd. 
81,  RVsEcraZi,  Azakiah,  3. 

ZED  AD  (TXV  ;  only  in  acc.  H^IV  :  "*^^  [Sam.]  : 
C&PAA&K  [BL],  c&&&^&x  [A],  c&Ai&K  [F]'  Aradatk 
[It.]),  one  of  the  points  in  the  ideal  northern  frontier 
of  Canaan  according  to  P  or  the  later  redactor  (Nu. 
848),  and  also  mentioned  in  the  ||  passage  of  Ezekiel 
(47 is;  fbr  ft  see  later).  Robinson  {BR  8461  n.), 
W««tein  {Rtisebetieht,  88),  Furrer  {ZDPy  8*7). 
Mllhlau.  and  Socin,  identify  it  with  the  the  large  village 
^adad,  between  Riblah  and  Palmyra  (long.  37°  E. ) ; 
but  this  is  too  far  R  if  it  is  considered  that  both 
Hamath  and  Damascus  are  meant  to  be  excluded.  It 
is  also  an  objection,  that  the  implied  view  of  the 
northern  frontier  assumes  a  large  part  of  the  Lebanon 
district  to  be  included  within  the  luaelitish  border. 
Many  besides  Buhl  {Pai.  66)  will  thiidc  that  this  -carries 
idealisation  beyond  what  is  probable  (cp  HoR,  Mount). 
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Van  Kasteren  {Rtv.  UU.,  1895.  pL  30)  adopts  the  read- 
ing Zenul.  and  plausbly  identifies  with  KkirM  SerdiU, 
between  Merj  'AyOn  (where  be  places  *  the  entrance  of 
Hamath ')  and  Hermon,  to  the  S.  of  Kh.  Sonbarlycfa 

(see  SmBAtM). 

With  r^ard  to  the  second  passage :  CmhiU  tbinki  that  the 
original  reading  (ie«  9)  must  have  been  fimply '  to  ihe  enitauca 
of  Hamath'  and  that  'Zcdadah'  (/.(.,  'to  ^dad")  was  inter- 
polated after  '  Hamath'  from  Nu.Sts.  '(To)  Hamath'  belbn 
'Zedadah'  wu  tbua  rendered  uielew,  aiid  so  die  two  naam 
changed  places  (see  MTj.  The  criginal  0  of  Enk.  did  not,  il 
is  aasumed,  contain  the  uterpcdation.  The  icribe  wbo  alttred 
it  limply  made  an  insenion ;  hence  the  existing  MSS  of  0 
repreMHt  'Hamath'  not  only  after  but  also  before  'Zedadih' 
J^iM^'a/i/M  IB],  viaS'cA.  [A],  lyiatfatAAa^'^  [Q\  -*-*"-f-f 

According  to  the  view  ol  the  geogtaphical  delinitkins  in  Nil 
H  and  £iek.47i3^  advocated  ebewhere-  (see  Kiauui, 
Sibkaih)  the  region  referred  to  ia  the  oiwinal  text  aiay  hm 
been,  not  the  liuid  of  Canaan,  bnt  the  Negeb.  In  that  cai^ 
Mt.  Hor=cMt.  Jeiahmeel,  Hamath =Maacaih,  Zedad  or  2ema 
probably*  H^sui\  and  Ziphron  or  Sibnim(to  be  idcmified)^ 
Zarefritath.   Cp  ZBKOit.  T.  K.  C 

ZEDECHIA8,   RV  8«daklM  (ce^CKlAc  [BA]} 

I  Esd.  I46.    See  Zedekiak  i. 

ZEDEEIAH  {^n^plV,  also  n^plY.  see  i.  2.  5. 
ce&CKl^c]  :  cp  SidkA,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Aahkelon, 
temp.  Sennacherib  [^A  TP)  165]). 

I.  The  last  king  of  Judah  (597-586),  a  son  of  JosiAK 
(3  K.  24  /  3  Ch.  36io^  ;   in  i  Ch.  Sis*  Jer.  27ii 

1  Hama.  A^^o^'WR  to  a  K. 

.  aamo.  2417,  liisoriginal  name  was  Mattaniah;  the 
king  of  ■  Babel '  (^33)  '  changed  his  name '  (o 
(Sidkiyah)  when  he  raised  this  uncle  of  the  deposed 
king  to  the  throne  of  Judah.  7*his  act  of  soverrignty  is 
in  itself  probable ;  cp  Ibe  new  name  imposed  by  ASur- 
bani-pal  on  Neebo  L*  (Limir-iiakkn-A2tir,  'let  ASnr's 
viceroy  see.') 

The  HKcial  appropriateness  of  the  name  selected  is  not  obvions. 
Parallel  names  suggest  that  'Zedekiah'  ($id|uyah)  means 
properly 'Zidlcite,' and  even  if  we  suppose  (rationally  enough) 
that,  when  borne  by  the  king,^  it  actjtiired  the  new  meaning 
'  righteousnew  of  Yahwt,'  >  that  is  by  no  means  a  dear  ezpcessioa 
of  Zedekiah'*  relatiiMi  to  his  snzcrain.  No  fully  satisfactavy 
explanation  of  this  has  been  offered ;  and  yet  Hebrew  onomal- 
ology  cannot  afford  to  confess  itself  baffled.  The  tbcf^  that  in 
many  passages  '  Babel '  (V33)=bKOnn'  suggests  an  explanalioii. 
Since  Tin'  is  in  some  OT  passages  probably  niiswritten  for  'rn>, 
it  follows  that  thi^  grt»t  race-iuune  may  possibly  be  lepcesented 
by  vr*'  Now  ^Ui^ifdku,  'righteousDen  of  Jeiahmeel,'  is  a 
name  that  mi^t  coDcmvaoly  be  given  to  a  imu  vaHsi  of 
Jerahroeel,  after  be  had  sworn  fiddity  (Eadciyis)  to  Ins 
suzerain. 

Zedekiah  was  only  twenty-one  at  his  accession  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  queen-mother  Hamutal  made  up  by 
her  own  energy  for  the  weakness  of  hex 
SOIL  This  certainly  seems  to  be  impUed 
by  what  Ezekiel  says  of  her  tn  one  of  bis  striking 
similitudes'  (E«k.  19j).  Whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  no  just  political 
insight  Fidelity  to  the  siuerain,  and  a  strict  mainten- 
ance of  the  old  moral  traditions  of  Israel,  would  have 
insured  a  peaceful  though  inglorious  existence  for  )me 
and  people  (cp  Ezek.  17tf  14).  But  the  deportation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  upper  class  brought  wealth  and 
political  power  to  those  who  had  had  none  of  the 
necessary  training.  These  '  new  men '  soon  displayed 
in  an  intensified  degree  the  vices  of  the  worst  their 
predecessors  (Ezek.  2295  97  246),  and,  with  an  obstinacy 
which  it  is  diflicult  for  us  modems  to  understand, 
cherished  the  hope  of  quickly  throwing  off  the  forogn 
yoke.    Meantime  those  who  had  gone  into  exile  with 

I  On  the  strange  insertion  of  Zedekiah  in  n  16  amoiK  the 
sons  of  Jehoiakim,  sec  Beniinger,  who  thinks  that  the  autnbr  cf 
the  text  may  really  have  supposed  Zeddciah  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Jehoiakim,  out  does  not  mcntioa  the  possit^lity  that  the 
scrihe  i»ay  have  misread  the  text  befora  luni.  n*VI  (Zedmriafa) 
would  be  a  very  passible  name. 

a  Tiele,  BAG  356. 

'  Cp  Namrn,  I  36,  and  note  also  $idlp-!lu,  the  name  of  as 
Am.  epwnym  (DeL  Au.  HWB  ^\«\ 

*  Cp  Tbbauah.  The  same  ex|Mi>atiaa  applies  to  aD  the 
names  ending  in  or  befpnning  with  m*- 

B  Sae  Kiaetncbmar,  mdUe. 
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Jcboiachin  looked  on  at  a  distance  with  mingled  contempt 
and  indignation  (E^sek.  11 15  Haa/.),  and  Jeremiah,  not 
less  than  Eiddei,  realised  the  moral  iscapadty  of 
the  new  lords  oT  Jerusalem. 

Wbetber,  or  bow  Tar,  NebBdndreBBr,  king  of 
Babylon,  interfered  in  the  afbirs  of  Jndah.  remains 
obsenre.  The  redactors  of  the  narrative  and  prophetical 
writings  certainly  believed  that  the  power  which  hrokc 
up  the  national  existence  was  the  Babylonian. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  aurftce.  however,  we  luspecl  that 
th«ra  bu  been  a  great  misundentuKliaK,  tuxJ  that,  according  to 
the  extant  Iraginenu  of  the  okl  Hebrew  record*,  when  mtorcd 
to  somethinB  not  unlike  their  original  purity,  it  wm  the  king  of 
Jerohmeel  in  N.  Arabia  who  invaded  jewUh  tnrricory,  who  be- 
■te^ed  and  took  Jenualem,  and  once  and  again  carried  tv/a.y  its 
inhaUtanta.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  political  condition 
of  N.  Aralm  to  lay  what  nation  is  represented  by  the  uchaiaing 
name  Jerahmeel,  but  assume  that  there  must  have  been  some 
power  capable  of  enfcmang  hb  will  on  S.  Palestine.  It  is 
possible,  of  conne,  that  the  rOle  of  the  N.  AtatHans  was  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  Babylonians  (cp  Obaoiah  [BookL  |  7); 
but  this  is  only  a  hypothesis.  All  that  we  know  is  that  M. 
Arabia  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  great  oj^preuor  of 
Israel.  There  is  to  some  extent  a  similar  problem  with  regard 
to  the  captiviiy  of  the  northern  Israelites  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  ((»  invasions)  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Henkiah.  We 
are,  however,  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to  the  captivities 
of  Judah.  for  we  have  as  yet  no  cuneiform  records  of  Babylonian 
interference  with  Judah  at  the  reported  timea  of  those  cap- 
tivities. 

Another  troublesome  N.  Arabian  potentate  was  the  king  of 
Miyiin ;  here  again  the  name  is  an  archaism.'  According  to  our 
__  revised  tent  of  3  K.34a  'bands'  of  Mi^tes  had 
The  already  brought  Judah  very  low  in  the  reign  of 
MlTHfatffi  Jehoialdm ;  it  is  to  such  incunioiis,  we  hel  lieve, 
that  the  totalled  Scythian  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
really  refer  (see  Prophkt.  |  a6,  end).  But,  according  to  Jer. 
27 1  (substituting  for  the  introductory  verse  the  passage 
whidt  now  appears  as  8S  il*  the  king  of  Aram  (r.c,  not 
the  great  king  of  Jerahmeel,  but  some  inferior  king  on  the 
border  of  Jewish  territory)  and  the  king  of  Mtftpr*  sent 
nmbasiadors  li>  Zedekiah,  to  concert  a  revolt.  Evidently  a 
change  of  drcuoutances  had  occurred,  and  the  Mifrite*  were 
now  DO  lonser  anxious  for  the  destruction  or  weakening  of 
Judah.  This  kin^  of  Miffur  is  no  doubt  the  personage  miscalled 
Pharaoh  Honhra  in  the  commcm  text  of  Jer.Mso.*  For  a  time 
the  sie^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  J«rabuaelit«s(wnidi  we  leftr  to 
by  anticipation)  was  intcmipt«l  bj  a  friendly  diversioa  on  the 
part  of  a  Mifrite  army. 

It  appears  to  be  a  trustworthy  tradition  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  exhorted  the  rulos  and  people  of 
A.  Jaramlah.  J***^  ^°  abstain  from  anj  act  of 
rebellion,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  prophets  of 
HW  Tar-pu^.  ^  inferior  order  {see  Jeremiah,  §  3  ; 
Prophet,  §§  34-26).  We  have  also  records  of  embassies 
of  Zedekiah  to  Ihe  great  king  of  Saa-' 

What  messages  wore  carried  by  these  embassies,  we 
cannot  of  course  say ;  the  embassies  had  for  their 
primanr  object  the  conveyance  of  the  annual  tribute  of 
Judah,*  until  the  fotal  year  when  Zedekiah  rebdied. 

According  to  Wtncklcr  {ATA  7^'.  978  ^ ).  who  holds 
that  Zedckiiij)'s  suzerain  was  the  king  of  Babylon,^  the 
embassies  had  another  most  important  object,  viz. .  the 
bringiog  abottt  of  the  restoration  of  the  cultus  of  Yabwi 
in  the  temple,  whidi,  he  thinks,  was  In  abeyance 
throoghoat  the  rdgn  of  Zedeluah  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  the  removal,  of  the  saoed  vessels. 
He  does  not,  however,  say  that  the  official  worship  of 

1  Cp  Winckler,  ICA  7W  141. 
3  See  Uuhm's  commentary. 

'  Only  two  kings  are  meant.  *  Edom '  and  '  Moab '  should  be 
'Anun'  (Jerahmeel)  and  Miwir,  '  B'ne  Ammon,'  'Tyre,' 
'  Zidon '  are  also  wrong ;  read   B'ne  Jeiahmeel '  and  '  Missur ' 

*  JTCn  i*  a  dittogn^lwd  njnBr       ^>is  4>nnfB  oat  of  ims 

Kr^ 

s  Jerahmeel  (Jer.  SO  3  61 59,  where,  followiiig  we  read 
TKD  instead  of  rt—{.t.,  'from'  instead  of  'with'  Z^eldah). 
(iuthe,  however  (GK/,  333X  thinks  that  Zeddtiah  went  in  penon 
on  the  occa^n  referred  to.  Certainly  Hanai>idi,  when  sum- 
moned by  Esar-haddon  to  his  durbar,  was  careful  to  obey.  Bttt 
the  theory  ■do.>ted  in  the  text  is  safer. 
■  InSlsprewl  nnjo  (S  iffiM* WpMr;  lea  SaaAUHV 
'  Winckler's  theory,  however,  conld  of  oonm  be  acranmo- 
dated  to  the  vkw  that  the  real  Hueialn  of  Judah  at  this  tinie 
wtm  lbs  king  of  Jembmeel. 
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Mardiik  and  NabQ  was  introduced  into  ttie  temple,  or 
that  Zedekiah's  accession  to  the  throne  was  without  the 
sanctions  of  Yahwism.  He  thinks  that  it  was  only  the 
'orthodox,  monotheistic  Yahwfc- cultus '  which  was 
abolished ;  the  '  ordinary  Canaanitish  forms  of  cultus ' 
('no  doubt  partly  identical  with  those  of  Zedekiah') 
were  dther  allowed  to  remain,  or,  as  the  case  might  be, 
set  up  anew.  And  when  Jeremiah  ('J7i7)  urges  the 
people  to  'serve  the  king  of  '  thai  they  might  'live,' 
he  means,  'give  up  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the 
coitus  in  Uie  senseof  Jodoh  and  of  orthodoxy,  and  be 
content  with  what  is  left'  '  This,'  Windtler  adds,  '  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  the  demands  of  the  Yahw6-party. 
to  which  Jeremiah,  as  a  pro-Battylonian,  is  absolutdy 
opposed.'  This  scholar's  view  of  Jeremiah's  attitude  is 
altogether  original,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  abolition 
of  Yahwi-woi3hip  is  difficult  to  work  out.  For  instance, 
why  should  Zedekiah  have  given  his  support  (as 
Winckler"!  interpreiatitHi  of  Jer.  283  implies  that  he  did) 
to  a  request  for  milder  treatment  by  the  Babylonians, 
when  one  of  the  chief  objeus  of  the  party  in  fovour  <k 
this  request  was  the  restoration  of  Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin  ? 
And  is  there  any  trace  in  Jeremiah  or  in  Kzekiel  of  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  YahwA-cult  in  the  temple  had 
been  violently  closed,  or  to  the  records  of  the  life  of 
Jeremiah  that  this  enthusiast  for  Yahwi  was  '  content 
with  what  was  left'  after  this  catastrophe  had  occurred? 
Cp  Shbshbazxar. 

It  la  true,  the  popular  cults,  chief  among  which  was 
the  imported  Jerahmeelite  cull  of  Baal  the  sun- 
god),  and  the  great  '  Cushiie '  or 
'  Ishmaelitish '  goddess  (i.^. ,  either  the 
moon,  or  less  probably  the  planet 
Veaus),^  attracted  the  majoritr  more  than  that  of 
Yahw6  (as  exhilnted  in  Deuteronomy).  Not  only 
Jeremiah  but  also  Ezekirl'  expresses  the  utmost  horror 
at  this  apostasy,  as  they  regard  it.  Both  prophets  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  connection  between  a  low  type  of 
religion  and  immorality.  It  also  appears  that  even 
those  who  professed  fitklity  to  Yahwism  had  extremely 
callous  conscieoees.  Of  lUs  we  have  a  striking  evidence 
in  Jer.  S48-ea.  Certain  rich  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  we 
are  told,  emancipated  thdr  Hebrew  slaves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  (according  to  the  [xescriptions 
of  Kx.  21 1-4  Dt.  15»),  but  after  the  temporary  raising 
of  the  siege  resumed  possession  of  them.  The  motive 
which  induced  the  masters  temporarily  to  liberate  thdr 
slaves  was  prohably,  not  humanity,  but  the  desire  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  available  defenders  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  )-ear  of  his  reien  that  Zedekiah  finally 
gave  way  to  the  war-party  and  rebelled  against  bis  siuerain, 
first,  however,   taking  the  precaution  of 
6a  BebeTilfWli    '  sending  his  ambassadors  to  on^O  (f-'.i 
Mifrim,  not  Mifraim)^  that  they  might  give 
him  horses  and  many  warriors'*  (EzelclTis)    A  strilung 
picture  is  drawn  by  Eiekiel  (91  at  of  the  king  of  ^33 

(Jerahmeel)  standing  where  the  ways  divide,  and  shuming  the 
arrows  before  the  tersphim,  and  then  inspecting  the  liver  of  a 
sacrificed  animal — two  formt  of  divination,  the  Srst  of  which  is 
bpecially  charaaertstic  of  Arabia,  not  of  Babylonia.*  There 
was  a  chance  that  he  might  have  led  hit  army  against  Rabhath- 
bnC-ammon,  or,  as, we  should  most  probnbly  read,  Rehoboth. 
bite-jerahmeel^  by  which  i<  meant  the  capital  of  Hi^rim.  Rut 
the  oracle  iteoded  him  on  going  to  Jerusalem.  So  the  Jerah- 
meelite  army  encamped  against  that  strongly  fortified  city.  On 
his  sule,  the  king  of  Mifriro  was  not  idle.  In  the  spring  of  sBj 
a  Misrite  army  advanced  towards  Judah,  or  perhaps  towards 
Riblab — I'.f.,  not  the  northern  Ribl'ah.  on  the  E.  Lank  of  the 
Orontes,  bat  a  southern  Riblah,  or  rather  Jerfdiraeel,  in  the 

I  Read  nffa-rfor  the  improhahle  nr^-in  Jer.  r"^RCW 
for  rr\nO  in  a  K.S3s  ;  and  ^niPri—  nho  ('Ishmaera  QBem*) 
^ D'ar.n  naSo in  Jer.  7is*4i7_^(hmcpQtJa«M  or  Hbavbh). 
So  top  o*~rm  DHTN  in  Jer.lr47i«l04M38  probably  cornea 
Aom^<itorTV  *n?lb 'thegodsofJerahiBeaL'  Cpalso  CWiL  Af. 
on  Zeph.  Is. 

S  Rzek.  S  seems  to  have  been  much  mimnderMood  hy  con- 
mentatort.    See  C*it.  fii'i.,  and  cp  Tammltx 

*  Winckler,  it  is  true,  snppones  this  to  refer  to  Sheshbasiar. 

*  See  DivniATioN,  |  a,  and  cp  LyalL  AmeitHi  ArtMe 
PMtrj,  106. 
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MUlbtm  Hamth  or  UUacuk  (gem  Riwum).  It  m>  »  fbtik 
attempt ;  fluked  by  victory  tbe  Cmluta  i&vaoait  ntoroed,  and 
on  tbe  nintb  day  of  tti«  fooith  mooth  of  Zedckiab'i  deventb 
you,  tbe  dty  wsi  taken.  Zedekiah  and  hu  matt  faithful 
wamoti  took  to  flight.  He  wu  cauiJtt,  bow«««r,  and  brought 
to  Riblah.  Then  Ilia  Mm*  were  put  to  death  before  his  eyes; 
be  himaelf  wu  btindad  <cp  Emk,  IS  13),  and  carried  in  chains  to 
the  diy  of  hi*  fbca.1  How  ffirlrirl  rqarded  hlsbt^  weluiow 
rram  a  fiery  dammdattoo  (EMk.Slas  l3ol/)>   Cp  lOtABL, 

II  4l/>  JUBMIAM,  I  9. 

a.  b.  Chenaanah,  a  leading  prophet  among  those 
consulted  by  Ahab  as  to  the  suoccn  of  hit  prc^Kiaed 
cqiedition  against  Ramoth-gilead.  hy  tneaiu  of  tron 
horns  the  prophet  symbolically  umoimced  that  Yabwi 
would  grant  Aihab  successive  victories  over  Aram.  Tbe 
dispute  with  Micaiah  (7. v.)  is  told  in  i  K.22tt/. 
(Tins).  3  Ch.  18to ^  The  passage  not  only  throws 
light  on  the  diSerences  among  the  prophets,  but  also  is 
important  for  the  question  of  tbe  origin  of  tbe  prophet- 
hood. 

See  PxoraiT,  It,  where  k  is  Aat  the  oridnal 

MMnai  came  from  N.  Aralys,  and  that  iht  Afanuaani  wth  whom 
Israel  ooniended  were,  mainb  at  any  rata^  tboM  of  tba  touthcTa 
Aram— tbe  leratuneeltleDorder-Iand.  For'BcnCbenaanab' 
we  tboold  proaablv  read  'Bea  Kenim';  cp  'Elisba,  bn 
Shaphat  '  ElHha,  ben  Sai^lthi.'  Elisba  was  known  as  a 

ibrepbathiie,  Zedekiah  as  a  KMiiadte  (or  Kenitel). 

3.  b.  Maaseiab,  one  who  'profdwued  a  lie'  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  ]er.  tiaij:    See  Sedbcias,  i. 

The  passage  has  been  much  nusondemood.  For  roasted  in 
the  fire  *  (VHl  dSj^  we  iiboutd  read  *1U>K1  O^p  '  killed  in 
Assbur,'  Asshur  is  a  synonym  for  Jerabmeel— 4be  name  of  the 
N.  Arabiaa  hnd  wbtther  (see  Zedbuah,  t)  tba  J««i  were 
carried  Into  exile.  What  follows  }jr  h  aa  Intaipolaticn 
(down  to  on^p^  on  which  see  Ahab,  a. 

4.  b.  t&aaiuah,  a  b^b  officer,  teiui.  JdwiaUmt  Jer.  8S  is. 

5.  AV  ZiDXijAH.  SigiwK^  10  tbe  covenant  (see  Esra  L, 
1 7) :  tiOx.  10  ( [s]  (iT{nx ;  nSMwc  [BttA],  «toc  m^).  He  is 
plaesd  tcwetber  with  Nebemiab.  the  Tinhatba,  before  the  list  of 
priestly  *■—■'"«  Was  he  Ncnemiab's  secretary  (Rysset)T  or 
president  of  tbe  coundl  of  tbe  eklers  (E.  Heyet,  Snttt.  tySjl 

See  TlRSKATMA. 

L's  readily  is  rt'UV  (nx**wX  Shecbeniah ;  in  n  4  we  find 
n*]3ri  Sbebaniah.  T.  K.  C 

ZBEB  Pt<T}>  Joels- ''ss.  SeeOREB. 

^ia).  a  ci^  of  Benjamin,  grouped  b; 
P  (>ee  Tabalah,  Kn^Ant-jBAltiH)  with  ■  Hm  Jebosite, 
the  same  is  Jerusalem,'  and  Gibeah  ot  Kbjath  (Josh. 
18sB  ;  om.  B,  cn\b,  [A],  cc\&  [L]),  also  referred  to  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Kish  (3  S.  81  m  i  €N  TH 
nXeypA  [BALJ,  RV  here  ZeU). 

Wa  cannot  avoid  utilising  the  results  of  our  crittcisra  of  the 
tart.  In  the  list  of  dtiei  oT Bertjiunin  (as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
accompanying  tribal  lists)  there  scenu  to  have  been  serious 
geographical  confusion.  The  Gibeonite  dttci,  tor  instance — 
Gibeon,  Beeroth  (from  Rchoboth),  Oiephirah  (a  doublet  to 
Beerotb),  and  Kiijath>jesrim  (as  later  inquiry  suggests,  Kirjsth- 
jerahmecl)— were  originally  represented  as  in  the  N^eb.  So 
loothe  Zela  of  Joah.  18 as  was  probably  in  ibe  Negeb.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  possible  to  transfer  tbe  family  of  Saul  from  the 
territory  usually  known  as  Benjamtte  to  tbe  V*fA ;  the  leUtioas 
between  Saul  and  David  forbid  this.  Some  of  the  names  of  tbe 
Negeb,  however,  appear  to  have  been  carried  nortbwvd  by  (be 
dam  when  I  hey  left  the  Nefceb.  Thb  may  well  have  been  tbe 
case  whb  Zala,  or  mthei^be  name,  like  so  many  other  names 
in  Josh.  18  and  in  the  story  of  Saul's  personal  nistory,  being 
evidently  corrupt — Shalisha.  See  Laishah,  and  Saul,  I  4, 
where  it  is  pmnted  out  that,  according  to  what  is  suppooad  to 
be  tbe  true  text  i  S.  SI  11  •13,  the  bones  of  SanI  and  Jonathan 
were  bnmght  by  the  men  ofBeth-ailgal  On  Beqfasun)  to  the 
sacred  tree  at  BMb>gilgal,  and  there  Mined.  From  i  S.  S6  44  it 
appears  that  L^isfa,  or  rather  Sbalishah,  was  either  identical 
with,  or  near,  Bedv«ilgal  (see  GALLtu,  Laishah,  PaltiX  Tbe 
same  name  seems  to  nDOarlie  '[Bar-)ritlai'  in  a  S-lTay  (see 
Mkmiibosheth,  I  a),  91  i  (see  Mkbab),  and  ibould  be  mumd 
in  Josh.  ISaS,  1 S.  SI  14.    Cn  Zelkk. 

Some(r.<'.,  Petrie)  identity  tbe  ZeIah(Sela)arjosh.  with  the 
^hi  of  the  Amama  TaUata  (181  ai  4iX  a  piacc  wUdi,  like 
I.adiish,  threw  off  the  Egyptian  auuoriiy.  t.  K.  C. 

9Xj,vw  (p^y),  an  Ammonite,  one  tit  David's  heroes 
(1  S.M37  t3«Sl,  [Bl,  <rfiXryi  [AJ,  h  abiW<yTf  [BAJ, 

MAaal  i  mvtiu  [L];  1  Ch.1139,  {BR],  mM*  tALL 

iwu*r(<]i[BA],.  .  .-(vimaaivwttL]). 

t  Josephus  cleverly  works  out  the  namtivB(^tiiLz.  8^ 
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'jTy  (Anunonite)  is  probably  here,  as  in  seat  other  imm  11 

(«^.,  t  S.  11  a  S.  10>C.  see  RswMvm,  Saul,  |  i/XacsnaftHa 
of  'Swonr  Csrahmeelite)— fa*.,  'Zctek'  cane  bom  }ta^ 
medite  Negeb.  There  are  two  placc-aamcs  with  w^ 
may  be  compared :  (i)  nsSo  (Salecah),  the  name  of  ene  1/  ihc 
'dties  of  the  kingdom  of  Os  in  Cnshan '  Q^,  not,  as  UTsri 
B.  J^f;  see  Oti,  and  (a)  iVpS  (ZiklacX  for  a  tine  DmSt 
dty,  a  name  wbidi  may  be  a  corruptkm  of  nVrt  (|MM>L 
It  is  safest  to  choose  the  latter,  jfn  may  be  miswrktca  fv 
f^illei)  which  we  know  to  be  a  Paltiie' — ue.,  Zsre|ihstUti~ 
(s  S.  SSacyC)  and  ^etabmeditc  (t  Ch.  230)  name,  tad  mtj 
mdicate  a  coonecooo  with  tbe  city  of  ^akqab.  Usnpait 
(^Mud,  as),  it  is  true,  connects  p7X  (cp  s  and  Vtj  dA 
but  we  do  not  expect  David  to  have  a  '■"-ft— fi-rs  vaS 
tbeoeniraaf  SanrstlaB(aee  ZblaX  t.  e.c 

ZELOPHEEAD  pnD^^;  caAhaM  [BAU  bis 
CAA<t><  Jo^i  c&tt4>.  B,  in  Ch.],  which  sagpai 

TTIBpY,  galpwhad — perhaps  'protecticn  [^S, 
"shadow"]  from  terra-,'  §  43,  or  [Patetsoo.  5507", 
on  Nu.  27].  '  tbe  Dread  One  is  shadowed ' ; '  sec.  hoa- 
ever,  below).  Zelophehad  (Zaipahad?)  is  nriondr 
retnesented  as  the  second  son  of  Manasiefa  (i  QlTii: 
see  AsKiBL).  and  as  bi  Hepher.  b.  Gilead,  h.  Madw. 
b.  Manassd  (Josh.173).'  He  is  said  to  ban  had  ao 
sons,  but  five  dai^bters — viz.,  Mahlab.  Noah,  Ho^, 
Milcah.  Tinah(Nu.2633  27i  36it  Josh.17]).  These 
daughters  are  said  (Nu.27i-4)  to  hare  ^>proactKd 
Moses,  Eleazar,  the  princes,  and  all  the  amgr^aua 
with  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  receive  an  inha^ttna 
as  representing  their  father,'  who  died  in  the  wildfraoi, 
and  had  no  scms.  A  fimnr^ile  aniwer  sw  gi«a 
(w.  7-ir) ;  but  the  decision  was  supptanenttd  his 
(Nu.  30)  by  an  order  that  bdresses  should  many  viilni 
their  own  trib&  Accordingly  Zdofdiefaad's  daughm 
are  said  to  have  married  their  Esther's  brothers'  scot. 

That  P  had  access  to  old  lists,  is  undeniable;  bnt  be 
not  unfreque&tly  represents  ocHTupt  forms  of  the  suk 
name  as  indqndeot  members  of  genealogies.  It  ii 
therefbre  not  imposuUe  that  in  tbe  list  of  ris,  toned 
by  Zelophehad  and  his  daughters,  the  same  name  is 
difterent  forms  may*  occur  several  times.  Then  ii 
plausibility  in  the  view  that  the  name  «4iidi  undoliB 
Zelophehad,  Mahlab,  and  Milcah  is  Salhad,  wbitb.  3$ 
has  been  shown  dsewbere  (Galskd,  g  i),  nay  mider& 
Sahadutha  in  Gen.8147.  and  appears  in  Dl3k>  and 
dsewbere  as  Salecar  .v.  ).  It  is  indeed  probaUe 
that  in  one  form  of  the  patriarc^ial  st«y  Havia  ns 
mudi  referred  to  (cp  Haran).  The  objectiee  thu 
Salhad  was  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  wbcreai  k 
appears  that  P  did  not  recognise  Manasxh  as  bartnt 
inbtxitances  in  Gilead,'  is  not  as  important  as  il  seenn, 
for  tbe  tradition  that  Zdophdutri  was  'son  ei  Hqto. 
son  of  (3ilead,'  cannot  be  anmdled  bgr  bndMng  'sen 
<^ Gilead,'  etc.,  in  Jo^  173-  In  determiniog  Ac sene 
of  Zelophehad  and  the  other  names,  we  cannot  ipn« 
the  asserted  connection  of  Zdopbdiad  with  Gilead* 
But  furtlxr  inquiry  seems  to  be  bringing  out  these 
results—thai  tbe  school  writers  represented  bj  ? 
had  access  to  lists  in  which  several  tribes,  iDchtdini; 
Maiwsseh,  were  located  in  the  N^eb,  that  Ogi 
traditional  Ui^idom  was,  not  in  Basban,  but  in  Cnihan. 
and  hmoe  that  Salecah  is  not  (be  original  name  ia 
Dt.  8 10,  etc. ,  but  SOUK  Hegcb  name  such  as  Ilalasab. 

This  being  the  case,  tbe  name  of  Hacbii'i  siuer  to^ 
(HAMMOI.BCHKTH)  wlU  be  miswrittcn,  not  for  Salecah,  lo- 
Terahmrdjithl,  and  those  of  ber  sons  Ishbod  (cp  Hopasa\  Ml 
Mahlah  will  stand  for  Ash^nr  and  Jerahsscd  lopcctifdjr.  Ss, 
too,  of  tbe  five  daughters  of  Zelopbe^,  the  fint,  ibe  ftam 


1  Pkletk  (f.r.)  in  tCb.Sssisa'son'af  JerabiiKei-*' , 
Zar^hatb  was  tbe  centre  of  a  subdinsion  of  tbe  Jershrsfrhw 
3  For  another  suggesdon  see  Hamasseh  i>.  1 9 

*  On  tbeanalyusof  Josh.lTi.^aeef^^^^aT.airiSaMf- 
nagel,  WA'/w*.  217;  Knenen,  TJk.TU^  .  ^ 

*  This  passage  is  tuconnistent  with  Josh.  iTfi,  srbidt  aB|M» 
that  each  of  Zwiphehad's  daughters  reodvcd  a  'port' 

>  Tlii4lsStenttnatd*sviaw(/fJir /nl.  aij,lboi). 
■CpUANASsni  L.HS.9. 
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andposabtythe  third  will  represent  Jeraluneet,  the  fifth  (Timh) 
will  come  from  Zarephath,  the  second  (Noah)  from  lome  fbnn  of 
Manahath  <b.  Shob«l),  and  Zelophehad  will  presumahly  be  a 
compound  of  two  ethnic  or  tribal  names,  and  since  these  names 
have  to  be  Negeb  names,  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
name  is  IshmaEl-tjiadad  (q>  fj'tx  with  >jVr  [Shkleph],  and  no'jt 
(Zilpah]L  which  almoKt  certainly  come  Trom  SmJIOP')-  Hadad 
appears  in  Gen.  25 15  as  the  eighth  son  of  Islunael.  ^epher 
and  Gitead,  with  which  Zelopoehad  is  also  genealogically 
connected,  we  Nenb  uames.^ 
The  meaning  the  ttatement  that  Zelopheljad  bad  live 
Sten,  of  coarse  is  that  there  were  fiv«  minor  clans  de- 
nt on  the  great  centnl  dan  called  Zai^-trnd,  or  IshniMt 

T.  K.  C. 

ZEbOTEB  (zhAuthc).  Lk-6ts  AV,  RV  Zealot 
{t.v.). 

KKTXkn  (nypy),  i  S.  lO*.  see  Racbbl's 
Sbfulciub. 

ZEKASUH  (Dn^V  •  see  Kittel,  S30T.  Heb.,  oa 
St  Ch.  134,  itnd  on  tennioatioD  see  Names,  $  107). 
I.  The  name  of  a  dty  of  Benjamin,  grouped  vriUi 
Beth-arabah  and  Bethel  (Josh.  18«  :  vapa  [B],  n/tfM^ 
[A],  mtutpet/i  [L]). 

a.  The  oame  of  a  mounUiD  '  in  the  hill-country  of 
Ephraim,'  from  the  (op  of  which  Abijah  deliv«:ed  an 
address  to  Jeroboam  and  the  Israelitlsh  army  (3  Ch. 
184 ;  irofuipav  [BAL],  (rafuipww  [Niese],  or  atfMpw 
[Naber],  Jos.  Wn^.  viii.  lis  =  §  374).  See  Bertheau. 
Both  I  and  a  surest  roost  interesting  problems. 

Conder  {PEF,  1877,  pi  86),  foUowiog  Van  de  Velde 
and  Robinson,  identifies  i.  with  the  ruin  es-Samra, 
3-3  m.  W.  from  the  Jordan  and  15-16  m.  in  a  direct  line 
E.  from  Bethel,  and  points  out  that  there  are  two  ruins 
close  together  bearing  the  same  name  (Samra).  Buhl 
{Pal.  180)  inclines  to  accept  this  combination.  Those, 
however,  who  take  this  line  must,  at  any  rate,  separate 
the  dty  firom  the  mounuin  called  Zemaraim,  for  a 
atuation  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley  will  hardly  suit 
the  Chronider's  nairative ;  v.  19  suggests  that  the  spot 
was  not  &r  from  Bethel  The  matter  needs  re- 
consideration. 

We  have  now  U  indicKta  tbo  now  pontkn  of  the  questions 
rcsultiiK  from  our  orttidsm  of  the  text,  and  fiitt  of  that  relating 
to  a.  We  have  seen  (J^xonoAM,  t ;  Rehoboam  ;  Skechem  ; 
Shiloh)  that  the  scene  of  tlw  nanatives  respecting  Jeroboam 
and  Rehoboam  (and  of  course  Alnjah)  was  placed  by  the  original 
writers  in  the  Negeb.  the  pomiwion  of  which  was  oovaicd  both 
bjr  Jeroboam  and  bj  RehoDcam,  aa  wdt  as  by  the  Jerahmeelhes, 
beonse  it  waa  the  '  Hdy  Land'  of  Israel  and  of  Jerahmeei, 
coniaiiuna  the  moat  aacuait  aaicnd  Vots  of  both  aectioBi  m 
Israel  ana  of  theclosdy  related  peiqile  m  Jerahned.  '  E^uaim ' 
is  as  much  a  southern  aa  a  northern  name,  and,  whatever  be  its 
origin  (cp  Rkphaih),  is  a  xynonym  of  'Jerahmeei.*  At  the 
neoent  time,  Bethel  (perhaps^lXn— (.«.,  ^alufah,  see  Luz; 
PaoTHET,  I  10 1  Smkchem),  Jeihanah  (perhaps  misread  for 
DJitf,  th*  (oothem  Shnnem,  cp  Shen,  ShunbmX  and  Ephron 
{prolnbl]^  near  the  place  miscalled  Shechem,  but  really  named 
Cuiham-ierahroeel,  see  Suecmbm,  a ;  HachpklahX  were  in  the 
hands  of  Jeroboam.  According  to  the  Chrooicler  (a  Ch.  13  ig), 
Rehoboom  took  these  diies  from  Jeroboam. 

Turning  now  to  i,  we  have  seen  that  P,  as  a  geographer, 
oftm  W(»ks  on  Ksts  «diich  properly  belong  to  an  indent 
gecwmphical  survey  of  the  N^eii.  This  in  the  ca-ie,  not  only 
with  the  naiiK-lists  of  Judah,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtah. 
but  also  with  that  of  Benjamin  (cp  Zkui.).  The  names  Jericho, 
Beth-boglah,  and  Emek-kezii  in  Josh.  18  91  probably  come  from 
Jerahmeei,  Beth-mehoUh  Beth  •Jerahmeei),  and  Maacath* 
cush,  places  in  the  Ncgcb ;  wnilst  the  Beth-aiabih  and  Zemaraim 
in  V,  aa  probably  come  from  Beth-'aimb  and  $imrTm  or  ^imrfim. 
To  say  where  these  places  stood,  except  that  one  of  them  h 
preaumably  Rbhoboth  if.v.),  is  beyond  our  power.  It  is 
passible  (tnou^  Gen.  10  ti  confirms  fm)  that  har-fimrim  is  the 
same  as  har-Iimron  in  Am.39(F>  At  61  (see  PaoPHST,  |  35; 
Shimron).  Periutpt  &mron  was  in  the  hands  of  Abifah 
(according  to  the  Cbranider's  authMitvX  and  Jeroboam  had 
come  irith  the  object  of  bcd^ng  it.  Tltere  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
rauoo  why  i.  and  a.  should  not  he  identified.   Cp  Zehakite. 

T.  K.  C. 

2EM&BITB  (ni^y).   GeD.10iB  i  Ch.li'6.  '  See 
Geography,  %  i6,  4. 
MwinA,  RV  Zoninli  (Tl^f,  amarim:  [B]. 

1  For  the  aandtsm  Gikad  cp  RaiionKnutAn,  and  Crit, 
Ba.  oa  Jer.  8  so. 
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iMh  [Al,  jaiMOia  [LIX  b.  Becher  m  a  genealogy  of  Bm JAMih 
Is-v.,  1 9,  iu  a),  I  Ch.  te,  cp  Zimri  (3  3fi>. 

ZENAN  a  place  {as  the  text  stands)  in  the 

Shephelah,  mentioned  with  Hadashah  and  Migdal- 
gad  {ceNN&[B],  -M  [A],  CCN&M  [L]).  Josh.l637t; 
presumably  identical  with  the  Zaanan  (I|tj>y)  of  Mic. 
1"  {c&IN&N  [Aid.  and  some  MSS],  c€NN&N  [some 
MSS,  Syro-Hex.],  ceNN&iP  [B^^'AQ*],— a&n 

The  probability  Is,  however,  that  ttiere  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
ndther  the  Zcnan  w  Joshua  nor  the  Zaanan  of  Micah  was  in 
the  Sh2ph2lah.  As  in  the  case  of  other  lists  of  tribal  plMe* 
names,  P  seems  to  have  been  indebted  in  Josh.  16  yiff-  to  lists 
of  place-names  belonging  to  different  parts  of  thelTegeb  {see 
Waxs  ov  the  Loxu  [Book  of]).  Ajnone  the  names  which, 
critically  considered,  ate  spedalv  favourable  to  this  view,  are 
EshtaoL  Zorah,  En-gannun,  Tappuah,  Jarmntb,  Aduliam, 
Socoh,  Hitpeh,  Joktheel,  i  jAUh^  and  we  may  imw  add  Zenan, 
Hadashah,  and  Higdal-gad,  «4ucb  are  erouped  together  in 
V.  37.  That  Zenan  maylw  presumed  to  be  ioenticalwitb  the 
?a.fian  of  Hicah,  Is  obviou&  Mow,  if  Mic.  1  be  criticised  in 
combination  with  other  prophedes  relative  to  an  invasion  of 
Judah,  it  will  appear  that  the  invaders  are  more  probably 
Jerahineolites  front  the  S.  than  Assyrians  from  the  N.,  and.  If 
we  giant  ilus,  it  will  at  once  appear  doubly  probablo  that  tba 
place  which  has  a  melancholy  precedence  in  Mic  1  among 
those  which  suffer  from  the  invasicm  is,  not  (Samaria), 
but  l^lipf'  (Shimron)  in  the  Negeb.  See  Pkopket,  |  38. 
pXS  will  then.fi>re  piesumably  bei=jys  (ZoiuiX  and  |<t  (ZinX 
both  of  which  forms  appear  to  have  been  connected  geo- 


and  Beth-eiel — the  latter  of  which  is  dearly  a  N^eb  name — we 
may  recopiise  Jerahmeei  dtVrwa-nnjI^VllDm'naB")  "nd 
1.    It  IS  probable,  however,  that  Zoan  or  Zaanan  (Ze 


Zoan.  It  IS  probably  however,  that  Zoan  or  Zaanan  (Zenan). 
like  ZiH  (f.p.),  comes  from  the  widely-spread  race-name  I  shmael 
through  the  intermediate  (brm  Ziheon  (fijQx)-  Zibeon, 
and  cp  Crit.  Bii.  T.  K.  C. 

ZENAS  (zH  N&c  [Ti.  WH],  abbrev.  from  Zenodorus ; 
cp  Artemas,  Olyhpas,  and  Names,  §  86.  end),  a 
lawyer  {vo/uxot},  is  thus  alluded  to  in  TiLSi3:  'Be 
sealoiis  in  helfring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  <» 
their  way,  that  tlwy  vrant  ^  nothing.'  Whether  he 
was  a  Jewish  lawyer  or  a  Roman  jurisconsult  is  un- 
certain; but  the  non- Hebrew  name  and  the  short 
criticism  of  fo/UKot  in  Tit.  S9  (cp  Zahn,  £im/143s) 
make  for  the  latter,  and  the  association  with  Apollos 
suggests  that  he  was  possibly  of  Alexandrian  origin. 

In  the  lists  of  the  'seventy' compiled  by  the  Pseudo- Dorotheas 
and  Pseudo-Hippolyius  he  is  made  bishop  of  Dioapolii,  and 
be  is  mentioned  in  Menaa  of  the  Greek  church  as  author  tA 
the  (no  longer  extant)  AcU  0/  Ttiut. 

ZEPHANIAH  (n;3By,  'whom  Yahwi  hides,'  or 
'  defends,'  g  30,  to  which  add  the  references  CfS  i.  1 907, 
1  Kama  ^-i^^b*'^*''^'"*^^- 3S9t<=P*lsobdow, 

^SS.  »-4];  COifrONi&c).  1.  Son  of  Cushi,  the 
ninth,  according  to  the  order  of  his  book, 
among  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  of  Judah,  and  apparently  before  the  great 
reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  that  king  (631 
B.C.).  For  various  forms  of  idolatry  put  down  in  that 
year  (s  K.  234/  <a)  are  spoken  of  by  Zeplutniah  as  still 
prevalent  in  Judah  (I4/}.  and  are  spedfied  in  sucha 
connection  as  to  imply  that  they  were  not  the  secret  sins 
oS  individuals,  but  held  the  first  place  among  the  national 
backstidings  that  could,  as  the  prophet  teaches,  be  re- 
moved only  by  a  sweeinng  judgment  on  the  state.  Of 
the  person  of  Zephaniah  nothing  is  known :  but  inas- 
much as  his  ^neak^,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
the  case  of  the  prophets  (see  Is.  Ix  Jer.  It  Bsek.  Ij  Hoa. 
1 1  Joel  1 1)  is  carried  back  four  generations,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  great-great-grandfather  Heiekiah 
(li)  is  the  king  of  that  name,  and  if  so  he  will  have 
belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  Judeean  sodety. 

The  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  short  prophecy 
ascribed  to  Zephaniah  do  not  seem  to  be  open  to  reason- 

a.O«inte«iM.  (<7/l644),»«»- 
pe"*  (on  account  trf  the  ideas 
«lldint«gri^.  ^^^^      aiem)  2.-3"  and  S; 

and  it  is  true,  if  S  weie  a  distinct  onde,  tbsie  noiild  be 
S4" 
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oo  cogeut  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  two 
chapters  that  ftrecede ;  for  the  book  of  the  minor 
prophets  is  made  up  of  short  pieces,  some  bearing  a 
name  and  some  anonymous,  and  it  is  only  old  usage 
that  ascribes  the  anonymous  pieces  to  the  lost  preceding 
IMvphet  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  bis  prophecy.  But, 
though  the  sequence  of  thought  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah 
is  not  so  smooth  as  a  western  reader  may  desire,  a 
single  leading  motive  runs  through  the  whole,  and  the 
first  two  chapters  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
third,  which,  moreover,  is  certainly  pre-exilic  {w.  1-4} 
and  pmeots  specific  points  of  contact  with  what  pre- 
cedes RS  wdl  OS  a  general  agreement  in  aiyle  and  idea 
[see  further  1 6\ 
The  proi^iecy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  (i. ) 
«  ArAHm  Mf  menaoeO);  (li.)  the  admonition 
ttSuta.     (2i-8t);  (Hi.)  the  promise  {38-»). 

The  eominaiing  motive  of  the  whole  la  the 
approach  of  a  nnejuof  and  world-wide  judimeot,  which  the 
prophet  annouiKen  u  near  at  hand,  and  tntdpretx,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Iiaiah  in  him  propbecie*  about  Israel  and  Assyria, 


as  deiigned  to  destroy  the  widted  and  prepare  the  w^  for  the 
viitble  sovereignty  of  the  righteous  God  of  Israel  (1  i4-isX 
As  regard*  Juoan,  which  forms  the  tubject  of  the  nnt  and  third 


chapters,  the  effect  of  the  judgment  will  be  to  sift  out  the  idolaters, 
the  men  of  violence  and  wnme,  the  fiilse  prophets  and  prpfone 
priestiL  the  hardened  men  of  tnie  world  to  whom  all  religiim  is 
alike  (  the  men  that  are  thickened  on  their  lees,'  t  la),  and  who 
deem  that  Yahwi  will  do  neither  good  nor  evil  (l46ejC  »S3^)> 
The  men  who  seek  meekness  aiM  righteotuneas  will  be  left,  a 


poor  and  lowly  people,  truiting  in  name  and  eschewing 

]  (S  3  S 19).   To  them  a  future  of  gladneM  is  rcaerveo. 
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a  peaceful  life  under  Yahwi's  immediate  kingship  and  loving 
protection  (3 13-17).  Such  an  ideal  necessarily Implica  that  the^ 
•hall  no  longer  be  threatened  by  hostility  from  without,  and  this 
condition  is  satisfied  by  the  prophet's  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
impending  judgment  on  the  aitcient  enemies  of  hia  nation.  I'he 
destruction  of  the  Philistines  aa  the  W.  and  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  on  the  E.  (34-10) frill  enable  the  Hebrews  to  extend 
their  settlement*  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Syrian  desert ; 
and  their  remoter  oppresaora|_tke  Ethiopians  and  the  AnyrianL 

instead  « 
was 

,      ,  ,      .        _..  ,  had 

to  contend  dunn^  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when  the  petty 
kinftdomi  of  Palentine  were  so  often  crushed  between  thecolliMon 
of  tne  two  great  powers,  and  even  PsammetichuSj  the  contem* 
porary  of  JoKiah,  a)id  the  restorer  of  a  truly  Egyptian  kingdooii 
was  nomiiially  tbt  hair  of  the  great  Ethiopian  aovenignai 

Zephaniah's  conoeptioos  are  closely  modelled  on  the 
scheme  of  YahwA's  righteous  purpose  worked  out  by 
.  Wflriii    ^'^^  *  century  before,  when  Judah  first 
fell  the  weight  of  the  Assyrian  rod  ;  and 
jnnginnTi  afford  the  most  conclusive  evidence 

of  the  depth  and  permanence  of  that  great  profdiet's 
influenoe.  But  In  one  ptdnt  there  is  an  important 
dirergeoce.  In  Isaiah's  view,  Assyria  is  the  rod  of 
God's  anger ;  and,  when  the  work  of  judgment  is 
ctnnplete,  and  Yahw^  returns  to  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  the  theodicea  is  completed  by  the  fall  of  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  the  divine  decrees  before 
the  inviolable  walls  of  the  holy  mountain.  Zephaniah, 
in  like  manner,  loolis  to  an  all-conquering  nation  as 
the  instrument  of  divine  judgment  on  JutUh  and  the 
rest  of  the  known  world.  He  represents  the  dny 
of  Yahwt,  according  to  the  old  meaning  of  that  phrase 
(WRS,  Proph.^  397/).  as  a  day  of  battle  (not  an 
assize  day);  he  speaks  of  the  guests  invited  to  Yahwi's 
sacrifice  {i.e.,  to  a  great  slaughter),  of  alarm  against 
fenced  cities,  of  blood  poured  out  as  dust,  of  pillage 
and  desolation  at  the  hanA  of  an  enemy  (1 7  13  16-iS). 
Beyond  this,  however,  all  is  vague;  we  hi»r  ndtlier 
who  the  sward  of  Yahwi  (2ia)  ».  nor  what  is  to 
become  of  him  when  his  work  is  completed.  Isainh's 
construction  has  in  all  its  parts  a  definite  refcreiict: 
to  present  politiail  facts,  and  is  worked  out  to  a 
complete  conclusion ;  Zephaninh  borrows  the  ideas  of 
bis  predecessor  witliout  attaining  to  his  clearness  of 
political  conception,  and  so  his  pkture  b  iocomplete. 
The  foreign  conqueror,  \ty  whom  Jtidah  is  to  be  chas- 
tised and  Nineveh  and  Ethiopia  destroyed,  is  brought 
on  to  the  stage,  but  never  taken  off  it.  It  is  snfe  to 
conclude  that  the  principal  actor  in  the  prophetic 
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drama,  who  is  thus  strangdy  forgotten  at  the  last.  «2S 
not  as  real  and  prominent  a  figure  in  Zcphaoah'i 
political  horizon  as  Assyria  was  in  the  boriioo  of  Laua. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  tint  to  cnu- 
plete  a  reproduction  (rf  Isuah's  ideas  in  the  pienne  of  1 
new  world-judgment  was  not  formed  widMNii  jon 
stimulus  from  without;  and  this  stimulus  has  been  fatmd 
with  much  plausibility,  in  the  Scythian  in^-ajiGD 
western  Asia,  to  which  some  <rf'  Jereouoh's  eartin 
prophecies  {as  Sis-i?  61-6  33-35)  *lso  appear  to  nfc; 
(see  Israel.  §  39,  coL  2246). 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  comparina  bnvcn  lu'sL 
and  Zephaniah  affords  on  instnictive  eiaitiple  c(  de 
B_  fVmtrMt  diffcrence  between  original  and 
wlCh^L^  ductive  proi^ecy.  All  the  pn^tea 
have  certain  fundamental  ideas  in  too- 
mon,  and  each  has  learned  something  from  his  [»- 
decessors.  If  Zephaniah  draws  from  Isaiah,  Isaid 
himself  drew  from  Amos  and  Hosea.  Isaiah,  boeoe, 
goes  to  his  predecessors  for  general  prindpla,  asd 
shapes  the  application  of  these  principles  to  (be  cm- 
ditions  of  his  own  time  in  a  manner  altogether  6cA 
and  independenL  Zephaniah.  on  the  oths  hand,  foa 
to  his  predecessor  for  details ;  he  does  not  ckadf 
distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the 
{MTophetic  ideas,  and  looks  for  a  final  consunmuticD  tt 
the  divine  purpose,  not  <mly  in  accordance  vith  tie 
prindples  t£  Isaiah,  but  on  the  veiy  lines  ^itiA  dW 
prophet  had  laid  down.  These  lines,  Inwever,  m 
drawn  on  the  assumption  that  the  Assyrian  jtM^mm 
was  final.and  would  be  directly  fc^wed  by  the  ra^a  of 
righteousness.  The  assumption  was  not  jusii&ot  tj 
the  event ;  the  ddiverance  and  refonnatioD  woe  intna- 
plele,  and  the  inbringing  of  the  reign  oS  rigtateouaai 
was  again  deferred-  Zephaniah  sees  tlus,  fad  b 
draw  the  tme  inference:  He  postnlates  a  new  crisit  a 
history  similar  to  the  Assyrian  crisis  of  whicfa  Isnb 
wrote,  and  assumes  that  it  will  run  such  a  cotra  as  10 
fulfil  Isaiah's  unfulfilled  predicdons.'  But  the  amt- 
ments  of  history  do  not  repeat  themsdves ;  and  tbe 
workings  of  God's  righteous  providence  take  fitsfa  ia^ 
in  each  new  scene  of  the  world's  life,  ao  that  a  pnddiBB 
not  iulfilled  onder  the  ocMiditions  for  wtticb  it  vai  prai 
can  never  again  be  fulfilled  in  detaiL  As  il  is  u 
essential  feature  of  prophecy  that  all  ideas  are  not  calf 
presented  but  thought  out  in  concrete  form,  and  >itfa 
reference  to  present  historical  conditinu,  tbe  disiinrtiaa 
between  tbe  temporary  fonn  and  the  pennanat  rdjgion 
truth  embodied  in  that  form  is  also  eiiniiiil  Tie 
tendency  to  confound  the  two — to  ascribe  ahaohwinA 
to  what  is  mere  embodiment,  and  therefore  Id  regard 
unfulfilled  predictions  as  simply  deferred,  era  wbtn 
the  form  of  the  prediction  is  obviously  dependent  ce 
mere  temporary  conditions  of  the  prophet's  own  time— 
gained  ground  from  the  time  of  Zephaniah  oiivwis, 
and  culminated  in  the  Apocalyptic  litootm:  As  it 
grew,  tbe  eternal  ideas  of  the  great  prophets  V&  iso 
the  background,  and  were  at  length  entirdy  lost  n  ibe 
crass  Jewish  conception  of  a  Messiank  ^e,  wiiidt  s 
little  more  than  an  apotheosis  of  national  paiticoliriiB 
and  self-righteousness. 

Zephaniah's  eschatology  is  not  open  to  this  chatp: 
with  him,  as  with  Isaiah,  the  doctrioeof  the  sahntioacf 
the  remnant  of  Israel  is  insfMred  bysfxritual  axmcbca 
and  instinct  with  ethical  force.  The  emphasis  still  its 
(3 11-13)  on  the  moral  klea  of  the  remnant,  not  on  the 
physical  conception  Israel  He  does  not  yiekl  to  Anos 
or  Isaiah  in  the  courage  with  which  be  denounces  jiii 
in  high  places,  and  he  is  akin  to  Hosea  in  his  firm  hcU 
of  the  principle  that  the  divine  governance  is  rooted  BO! 
only  in  righteousness  hut  in  love,  and  that  die  tnuaipb 
of  love  is  the  end  of  Yahwi's  working  (St/)-  Yetew 
here  we  see  the  difference  between  tbe  fiiil  ud  the  SNCBd 
generation  of  prophecy.  The  persua^  to  vtud' 
Hosea  attains  only  through  an  intense  inward  stnugk. 
whidi  lends  a  peculiar  pathos  to  his  book,  ajipean  » 
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etmflict  before  he  can  pas  through  the  aotidpation  of 
devastatinf;  judgmoit  to  the  assurance  of  the  victory  of 
divine  love  ;  and  the  sharp  transitions  that  characterise 
the  book  are  n^t,  as  with  Hosea,  due  lo  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  but  only  mark  the  passage  to  some  new  topic 
in  the  circle  of  received  prophetic  truth. 

The  finest  thing  in  the  book — in  spite  of  certain 
obscurities,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  corruptions  of 
the  text — is  the  clo«ng  passage ;  but  the  descriptioit  of 
the  day  of  Yahwi.  the  dUs  ira  dies  ilia  of  1 15,  which 
fiirniahes  the  text  ttf  the  most  striking  of  mediaeval 
h)rmns,  has  perhaps  taken  firmer  bold  of  the  religious 
imagination.  Least  satisfactory  is  the  treatment  of  the 
judgment  on  heathen  nations,  and  of  their  subsequent 
conversion  to  Yahwi  (38-ia}.  In  the  scheme  of  Isaiah 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  fall  of  the  power  that  shatters 
the  naticHU  cannot  fid!  to  be  recognised  as  Yahwi's 
work,  for  Assyria  Colls  b^ore  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  it 
seeks  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  divine  commission, 
and  thus  the  doctrine  '  With  vs  is  God '  is  openly 
vindicated  before  the  nations.  Zephaniah,  on  the  Other 
hand,  assumes  that  the  convulsions  of  history  are 
Yahv^'s  wcMTk,  and  specially  deugned  for  the  instruction 
and  amendment  of  Israel  (86  f. ).  and  neglects  to  show 
how  this  conviction,  which  he  himself  derives  firom 
Isaiah,  is  to  be  brought  home  by  the  coming  judgment 
to  the  heart  of  heathen  nations.  Thdr  own  gods, 
indeed,  will  prove  helpless  (2ii);  but  that  is  not 
enough  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  Yahw&  Here,  there- 
fore, there  is  in  bis  eschatology  a  senuble  lacuna,  from 
which  Isaiah's  conctnictioo  is  fi«e,  and  a  commence- 
ment of  the  tendency  to  look  at  things  from  a  merely 
Israelite  standpoint,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  of 
the  later  Apocalyptic.  w.  K.  S. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  the  present  writer  to  leave  the 
preceding  interesting  and  suggestive  article  substantially 
as  it  stc^  in  1888 ;  and  to  append  in  a  supplement 
such  additions  as  seem  to  be  now  required. 

The  integrity  of  the  prophecy  has  been  much  more 
seriously  questioned  than  it  was  in  1888. 

Kuenen  (I  78,  5-8)  in  1S89,  wtubt  defending 
C  B60nit  3i.8  II  ^ainM  SUule,  allowed— on  account, 
(jyttioim.  chiefly,  or  the  great  contiast  between  the  de- 
noncutien  of  ISi  S1-7  ttnd  the  promises  of 
81440— that  Si4-ao  was  a  supplement,  dating  probably 
frcMi  dionly  aflcr  the  restoration  in  B.C.  536.  Schwally 
tiZAT'^i  1890,  aiS  ff.,  338340)  ascribes  to  Zephaniah  only 
IS I3-IS.  and  posMbly  2 1-4  (doubting  this  passage  on  ac- 
count of  ijp  and  niJJf  23);  2  he  treats  as  exilic  (chiefiy  00 
account  oTUie  '  remnant  S79),  and  S  as  poit-exilic:  the'^nale 
leading  motive'  appealed  to  above  by  Robertson  Smith,  na 
conudon  to  be  evidence  only  of  unity  of  reJaetitnf  not  of 
<j  anth»r,  Wellhausen  <i393,  AiSgS)  it  sustactous  of 
13,  and  rnects  27«,c,  s-it ;  he  treats  8  as  an  appendix,  added 
siibHqaenUy  in  two  stages,  firat  8 1-7  (cp  Hie  1 and  then 
SB4c>  (cp  Hie  7  7-90)-^  800  being  separated  from  S  1-7  on 
account  of  the  sudden  change  of  tone  and  subject,  consolations 
and  procmMB  following  immediately  upon  censure  and  lebuke, 
and  UM  heathen,  not  the  Jews,  bdne  threatened  with  punishment. 
Bndde  {^t.  XV.,  1893,  pp.  393^  would  admit  S  1-1 S 1-5  7  a6 
(in  this  order)  ii-i3  aa  in  harmony  with  the  pie-exilic  p^iod, 
and  a  aiutable  seqiiel  to  t ;  2  4-15  ne  rejects,  as  inconsistent  with 
1  (Isiad  no  longer,  as  in  1,  the  perpetrator  of  wrong,  but  the 
victim  of  wrong,  which  b  now  [v.  9  end]  to  be  avenged) ;  8  9^ 
is  axcindcd  as  breaking  the  oonnecdon  betwen  8  b  and  811 ; 


expand^Ttne  irnxl-i^ythm  seems  Intnndecl  to'pndominate  in 
tMM  verses;  biit  in  some  placet,  aspedally  85  7,  it  can  be 
n^ved  only  bjr  considerable  teKtiial  alterations,  aiid  Ss-ii  do 
Dot  oonform  to  it  at  all) ;  in  8  he  feels  doubtful  only  about  8 10 
(irtiich  is  textually  obscure  and  uncertain)  and  about  the  '«jt- 
trvnely  beautiful  pass)^'  814-30,  which  ■aemsM  him  to  spring 
frara  a  lime  when  the  judgments  have  already  bllen  upon 
Inael  ip.  lO,  and  by  its  mbilant  t«ia  contrasts  atiangely 


as  dearly  an  enlc^e  of  peace  and  hope  added  at  the  doM  of 
the  exile  or  after  the  return  (44  /X    Baudiasln  ifiinh  1901, 
383.^  deoiec  to  Zephaniah  only  %iu,c,  B-ii  and  ^1440; 


(wUch  will  have  ended  with  9  13-15)^  but  not  necenarUyby 
another  hand  than  that  of  Zephaniah  himself. 

Of  the  pass^es  which  have  been  thus  qtiestioned, 
2 1-3  may  be  accepted  as  Zetdianiah'a  without  any 
scruple  :  it  forms  for  a  prophet  the  almost  necessary 
counterfiart  to  1.  In  24-7  the  only  suspicious  part  is  the 
clause  2  7  f  (cp  the  remarks  below  on  3  iS-ao),  which  may 
be  a  gloss  (Wellhausen,  Nowack) ;  and  213-15  is  &r 
more  likely  to  have  been  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  in  607  than  after  it  (cp  also  |  3).  Against 
Si-8  11-13  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged :  as 
Budde  (396)  says,  we  are  here  in  the  pre-exiUc 
Jerusalem,  without  any  trace  of  the  exile  and  its  experi- 
ences. Davidson  remarks  in  particular  that  8 1-7  is 
characterised  generally  by  the  same  moral  earnestness 
as  19-23,  and  that  the  terms  of  3 1-4  are  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  applied  to  Jerusalem,  except  in  the 
pre-exilic  period  :  811-13  describes  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
future,  purified  by  judgment,  and  naturally  therefiore 
difGers  in  tone  from  8 1-7.  Sdiwally's  main  argument 
(331  ff.')  for  rejecting  88  cannot  be  stistuned :  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nations  are 
there  gathered  together  against  Israel  (as  in  Ex.  38 /.  and 
post-exilic  passages} ;  they  are  assemUed  for  punish- 
ment, and  Israel  is  included  among  them,  lliere  is, 
however,  a  greater  consensus  against  Zephaniah's 
anthorshipof  2ft-ii  89/  and  3i4-aa.  It  Is  otjeded  to 
28-IO  (the  oracle  of  Moab  and  Ammon)  that  there  is 
no  sofficient  motive  for  the  mention  of  these  countries 
about  635  B.C.  (the  I^listines,  25-7,  would  be  on  the  line 
of  march  of  the  Scythians  towards  Egypt ;  indeed, 
Herodotus  expressly  says  that  Ihey  passed  by  Ashkelon, 
I105),  that  the  reproaches  of  2Sio  presuppose  the 
destruction  of  Jexusalem,  which  gave  oocanon  for  them 
(EEek.2636B),  that  (see  Budde  above)  the  attitude  of 
the  prophet  towards  Judah  is  here  the  exact  oppoute  of 
that  taken  by  htm  in  1.  and  that  the  el^iac  measure, 
which  at  least  predominates  in  24-713-15,  does  cot 
appear  in  2s-io.  It  may.  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  terms  of  28 10  necessarily  refer  to  the  events  of  B.C. 
586,  and  also  whether  our  knowledge  ai  the  tunes  is 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  declaring  that  no  adequate 
motive  then  existed  for  the  unfavourable  mention  of 
these  arrogant  and  encroaching  (Is.  I6ti  Am.  I13) 
nations  (Davidson  compares  Dt283  6);  if  Ezekiel,  in 
spite  of  his  uncompromising  sense  of  Judah's  sin  fl-24), 
nevertheless  resents  strongly  (25i-ii)  the  unfiiendly 
attitude  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  why  may  not  Zejduuitflh 
have  done  the  same?  The  argumoit  derived  from  the 
change  of  rhythm  possesses  wdght ;  but  it  implies  that 
we  are  right  in  emending  the  context  (25711)  so  as  to 
restore  the  ^na-rhythm,  and  also  that  we  have  valid 
grounds  for  supposing  that  Zephaniah  would  desire  to 
preserve  rhythmical  uniformity  throughout  the  entire 
passage  (28  *  I  have  heard '  is  an  evident  reminiscence 
of  Is.  1S6).  2 II.  however,  connects  impofectly  both 
with  2io  and  wiUi  2»  (observe  <ye  alu');  and  may 
therefore  he  the  addition  of  a  reader,  who  desiderat^ 
here  the  two  thoti^ls  which  the  verse  contains ;  and 
89^  (the  conversion  of  the  nations)'  connects  extremely 
badly  (notice  v.  9  'for  then ' }  with  3  B  (the  judgment  on 
the  nations — if  not,  indeed,  their  destructim,  laf.). 
As  regards  3 14-30.  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  it  is,  in 
G.  A.  Smith's  words  (73),  a  'new  song  from  God,' 
which  came  to  some  pcoEriiet,  shortly  alter  the  rrtum, 
and  eximssed  for  the  remnant  that  survived,  the 
'  afflicted  and  poor '  people  of  v.  ta,  the  brighter  hopes 
which  the  restoration  fostered.  The  picture  which 
the  verses  delineate  is,  however,  upon  any  view  of 
their  origin,  an  ideal  one ;  and  the  question  remains 
whether  it  is  more  than  a  lyrical  develofMitent  <^ 
the  thought  of  vv.  11-13,  su^  as  Zephaniah,  realising 
vividly  in  spirit  the  blissful  future,  might  have  con- 

1  TheieisiBai^iastlyaaiiieeMntptionlnSio;  buttha  hoiMUEa 
of  the  nations  b  more  consonant  with  the  context  thut  tha 
homage  of  the  exiled  Jews. 
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■tncted  Unuelf.  Uodoubtedljr  the  tanm  of  w.  tSoo 
prcsuppow  exile,  whUst  w.  it-ts  saggtal  nothing  more 
than  the  purification  of  Judah  in  its  own  home ;  but 
both  exile,  and  restoration  from  exile,  are  contemplated 
\xy  Jeremiah,  and  ZeiAaniah  might  have  added  the 
do^ig  Tenet  of  bis  book  many  jean  after  8ii-i3  was 
mitteo.  at  a  time  when  exile  was  seen  nxMe  dearly  to  be 
looming  in  the  futtare.  It  is.  however,  true  that  8iB-so 
is  more  open  to  susiddon  than  S 14-17.  A  final  decision 
on  the  entire  question  will  hardly  be  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  Zephaniah  alone :  it  will  depend  on  the  con- 
clusion formed  by  the  critic  on  passages  of  similar  im- 
port found  in  many  of  the  other  pro[dKts  (cp  Inirod. 
aag/.  973  306/  318  330  334 ;  and  Cheyne.  Pret  to 
WRS.  Asjhknxv/). 

The  text  of  Zephamah,  while  on  the  whole  wril  pre- 
aer*edi  is  in  several  pass^es  open  to  grave  suspicion. 

y  H^-k    ftnd  in  some  tmquestionably  corrupt  Many 
of  these  have,  however,  been  corrected, 
especially  by  Wellhausen,  chiefly  00  the  be^  of 

A  full  discuHion  of  the  text  belong*  to  a  commcnury  (mc  «sp. 
We.,  Now.,  and  GASn.);  but  a  few  of  the  mora  notable 
pungcs  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  :  1 3,  '  and  the  unmb^ng 
Mocks  with  the  widteo,'  !■  tncoognioiis  imh  the  context,  and 
|mk<We.Nmr.)alateslo«;  Is^ooucpmb.  D7|tfin  and  the 

1  after  Ws\^  (t«adlnf  then,  'and  the  wonluppcn'  of  Yahwi, 
who  (weai  by  their  king '  ['  MoWh  '0 ;  1 1  ti'si  ttfr^arvi  (Che. 
Bu.)  '  get  you  •hame,  and  be  ye  ashamed,  O  nation  unabashed,' 
is  <jD  the  whole  moM  prob.  <^lflp  means  '  to  gather  nubble ') ; 

2  a  for  the  first  two  clauiei  (to  elutff)  nad  with  Wellbauiea 
<near^  as  #}  '  belm  ^  ttetimt  tu  ck^ff  tktU  ftutttk  mm^y ' 
Cgjr  ftif  1*>vril>  trjfSjii  Ss*  raad  prebaUjr  (A  W«.>  'and 
ChMth  shall  be  an  habitatiga  far  ihepherdi '  (T!}  R!!? 
0*)fS:  'with  cotticei'— or  even  'with  caves '—'Ibr'  {■  an  im- 
possible rendering  of  the  existing  Heb.);  S7Tcad(S  We.)  'and 
tbeo(iane^M(Ma(D;rT  V^ri),  and  (We.) 'by  the  sea' for 'there. 

upon'  (qjn  for  Dn^^p):  3ti  at  least  .ip,  'make  lean'  (cp 
It  10  \t  IT  4,  though  the  word  is  here  urange)  for  HT^  ;  S 14 
"Sj'Vl'n'Sl  cannot  ba  right  ('all  the  beasts  of  the  natiorM '  is  no 
translation  of  it);  thanfor^p '(ihoirjvoice' teadprobKbl7(We.) 
riSt  'tbeowl'(Pa.  lOtyX  and  far  3^  'daohtlan,'  3^^,  'die 
nv«>'(«Ew.  Wfc;  cpls.S4ii):  S3  «;{}  Cleave, 'lit. 
bsnce  rtierot(T) ;  or  'gnaw  the  boncs,'dBnom.  from  is  very 
stMpicioas  ;  87  read  with  S  We.,  for  '  so  .  .  .  cooceming  her,* 
'and  all  that  I  have  commanded  her  shall  never  be  cut  off  from 
ber  eyes'  (only  n^'SQ  far  njftjK});  St  for  1^,  'to  the  prey' 
read  prob.,  with  •  Pesh.,  Hitx.,  Ba..  We.,'Now.,  GASm., 
'for  a  witnos':  Sio  fV  ni  ('my  suppHanit,  the 
daughtrr  of  my  disp«»ed'1)is  sjiliiwisly  stispicions  ;  8  ij  rend, 
anth*  PsdL  and  neariyaU  modems,  *inn, 'see,'for  wy^ 'fear'; 
S17  Buhl  (ZATty,  188s,  p.  183)  for  tt^lf^  propom  plausibly 
^W,  'will  mww  (Ew.  laSs^  hb  love';  SiSa'for  '(RV)  ii 
less  probable  than  'away  from ' ;  SiB^  is  su^cious,  tboogh  the 
danae  might  be  rendered  (better  than  in  RV),  '  upon  whom 
(reforring  to  'thee']  reproach  is  a  burden';  Sao  'and  at  that 
lime  I  will  gather  thee '  ^Ida  an  cxoeUent  aenae,  but  it  cannot 
be  extracted  from  the  existing  text 

As  has  been  remarked  already  3-5),  Zephaniah,  in 
his  prophetic  ideals,  follows  largely  in  the  steps  of 
a  n^HiHMi*  IsA>*h.  With  Zephaniah  as  with  Isaiah, 
iJaSS?^  the  centrd  id«  is  that  of  a  jmigmtnt, 
*■  to  be  executed  by  Yahwi  upon  Judah, 
which  will  sweep  away  from  it  the  proud,  the  religiously 
indiHerent,  the  scoffers,  the  men  who  abuse  their 
privileges  and  their  position  (S3/),  and  the  impeni- 
tent, who  will  not  listen  to  'correction'  (837),  but 
which  will  leave  behind  a  meek  and  {rioiis  'remnant,' 
who  trust  umply  in  thdr  God  (23813/;  cpls.l43*,and 
contrast  Is.  2  n  n  17 :  Zephaniah,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
emphauses  more  strongly  than  Isaiah  does  the  particular 
virtues  of  'meekness'  and  'humility').  With  Zephaniah, 
however,  the  judgment,  more  distinctly  than  in  Isaiah 
(313),  is  a  swritf-judgment :  it  embi«ces  all  nations 
(la/  88),  not  only  Israel  (14^).  The  figure  of 
Yalnrt's  'Day'  b  donbtkaa  sagguted  by  Is.2iajf^; 
bat  the  imagery  td*  war  and  Invadon,  tmder  which  its 
^iproadi  is  picbired  (1 14-18),  is  Zephaniah'S  own,  thon^ 
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found  in  Isaiah  in  other  connections  {eg.  536^|.  The 
great  and  abiding  religious  value  of  the  book  tmaa  k 
the  profoimdly  earnest  moral  tone  which  povatb  it, 
and  in  the  prophet's  deep  sense  of  the  sin  of  lus  peopfe, 
and  ctf  the  stem  need  which  impels  Yab«e,  afao  noid 
only  too  gladly  rejoice  ovv  Us  people,  if  it  noU 
penntt  him  to  do  so  (S17).  to  vist  it  with  a  disci|ifae 
such  as  will  purge  away  its  umranhr  manbo;. 
Zephaniah'S  gospel  has  been  described  as  '  sin^  ud 
austere.'  It  is  true,  he  goes  back  to  and  iasiss 
pathetic  eloquence  on  the  most  primary  and  ndi- 
mentary  of  religious  duties,  earnestness  and  siDemij' of 
life.  Justice  and  int^^rity,  himiiUty  and  a  anfile  tnst  a 
God.  *A  thorough  purgation,  the  remoml  of 
wicked,  the  sparing  of  the  hcMiest  and  the  and ;  » 
sistence  only  upon  the  rudiments  of  SNnitf  lad 
religitm ;  £uth  in  its  simfdest  form  of  tratt  b  z 
righteous  God,  and  character  in  its  basal  eHoKBti 
of  meekness  and  truth — these  alone  survive  dx  judg- 
ment' (GASm.,  71).  He  does  dm,  as  other  pnphffi 
commonly  do,  call  the  wicked  to  repent,  or  dadl  i^ne 
the  divine  grace  whitA  is  ever  roidy  to  IsgiTC  ibe 
penitent :  it  may  be  that  the  dotxn  seemed  to  to  u  bt 
too  imminent ;  the  time  for  pleading  was  past ;  ifam 
remained  only  the  separation  of  the  evil  from  the  pKd 
But  he  recognises  and  teac^ies  clearly  the  moral  qnuiiKi 
which  have  a  value  in  Yahwi's  e)'es,  and  will  not  be 
swept  away  when  the  judgment  comes  {qtls-SSu-rti 
AiKAher  point  wUdi  is  wonh)'  of  notice  is  Zepfaunh  i 
comprehensive  view  of  Usior}-.  Yahwi's  hssd  gods 
the  movement  of  the  nations  ;  and  by  them  he  aaas. 
plisbes  his  purposes  trf  discipline,  purgation,  and  nha- 
tion  (cp  Is.lOs,^).  His  ultimate  purpose  is  th! 
not  only  Israel  (S11-13),  but  also  the  nations  (Sti^S;/., 
— whether  these  verses  be  Zephaniah'S  or  not),  sU 
become  the  loyal  and  feithfol  servants  of  God. 

Ewald,  PrtMuU,  S  14^  ;  the  Ccoimentarirs  oa  ibc  Kur 
ral  ffltts.,  Keil,  Pusey,  Wellh.,  Noiid. 
GASm.):  A.  B.  Davidson  in  ihr  cW  EUt 


Prophets  in  ganeig^^^ 

KirkpatricL  thctr.  if  At 

_-  fL  u  1  >  no .  I 


fi.  aa»-s; 
A  Selbie's  art.  w  Hastmp'  DB:v^6t 
dtacuMioos  of  Kuenen,  Sdiwally,  etc.,  which  utc  btaitkrtij 
mentioned.  An  apocryphal  prophegr  ascribed  to  Zcckunh 
(*Ar>d  the  smrit  took  me,  and  earned  roe  np  into  uc 
heaven,  artdl  saw  angels  called  lords' etc)  is  qnoted  IrrOa. 
Atex.  StrvHt.  5  ii,  |  77  ;  some  other  fiaameots,  ottaemA  m  t 
Coptic  versian,  have  also  been  discovered  and  poUiriiel  bt^- 
we  Apocrypha,  |  ai,  SchOrer,  TI,Z,  1899,  col.  t  (wboipwt 
that  StnndorfTs  '  unknown '  Apoc  is  probafafy  ttai  of  ZqUi 
Gjy^\  8  371/  [See  aha  Prophetic  LtTcaA'niRK,  |  A  nl 
ScYTHiAKS,  1 6,  on  Zephaniah  and  Jemaali,  wilk  nMoats 
the  prophecies  on  '  the  Scythians.'] 

w.  K.S..  ^  1-5.  9(l»rt'r): 
-    s.  R.  D, ,  ^  6-S,  9  (pant;), 
a.  A  Kohathite  (t  ChSai  [jftl,  m^ww  [BL], -m>[AB. 
3.  i.  Haasbiah  (t),  B  priest  temp.  Zcdddah ;  Jct.Si  B>] 
39  K\  »a4(BMA  om.)a  K.!fii«(»^OMv(LIt. 

S Father  <^  Josiah  (a) ;  Zech  S  10 14. 
kll  these  'Zephaniahs'  havediiectlyor  tndircctlyabnnxa 
interest,  and  even  if  it  be  contended  thai  the  pnpbci  Zcf^w 
must  have  given  his  name  a  icl^ious  interprecatiaa  (<7  m 
statement  in  8  ibX  and  have  considered  hiGMetfagmnhiDa 
the  truth  (cp  S3,  though  to  be  sure  SchwiOly  and  WcBwm^ 
question  Z<fihaniBh's  authorship  of  ihispaasagOdat  Ae  aob. 
will  be  protected  in  the  day  of  Yahwi's  anger,  ytt  asatt^ 
rate  coaceivBb)c|.  and,  if  we  consida  the  naas  of  cndm 
arising  from  paraUet  name*,  even  probable,  that  the '  2qj»mtf> 
in  gertenl  buonged  to  bmilics  o)  near  or  mnoie  J(i^««»- 
i.t.j  N.  Aratnan— aflfaiities,!  and  the  view  is  cap  " 

defended  llmt  alt  the  names  with  which 'Zephaniaii   

in  the  OT  (passing  over  Zeph.  1 1,  in  ^nte  of  the  mn^j" 
'Cushi*}aittmaat  aasilyaiMl  naMnally  explained  as  aama  rfiM 
Hmb.  Fnm  th»  pohtt  of  view,  'Z^aaiah'  (qi 
anTSHATHAM ;  abo  Crit.  BOl  on  Jer.»i)¥ an  wpw^^^ 
Saphan  or  $nphon,  the  name  of  a  N.  Aiahin  «na-(V 
Zapkok  ;  «hI  a  paiaUcl  to  Ae  confusiuo  wUch  mwf  b 
have  arisen  can  be  fcond  in  the  name  BHafcha  (|i3n*7lA  >f 

)  It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  is  a  well-known  lwa*li»e_^ 
(BriL  MuSi,No.  lojaX  with  this  legend,  VT'193  pfnnpS,*'^ 
even  if -mw  be  «'»<l«red  'Wackish'  or  'browniih'(KiClOTWi 
Ganneao,  PEFQ,  1903,  p.  *S7X  we  unist  at  any  rate 
that  it  is  a  fantastic  variation  of  'M=tne»,  »  ''^..2? 
father  and  son  have  names  which  orinnally  bdoagtd  laNMiat 
of  N.Arabia. 
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la  mlly  »  raodificaUoa  of  ^xcnl'il't  ■*  nuiniMned  in  Crit.  Bit. 
on  ■S.lSja.  Thia  bM  «  d»tinct  faeorins  on  the  bulovyof 
ImeUte  retiglaa.  Th*  third  Zephaniah  held«  offin  in  the 
lemple.  loJw.SSatf  beuipeusu  the  sncccssor  'thapriot 
Jthffimtn,'  rH  f  *— '-g  '•f  |™«*iin;  nfv*M 

lo  the  Mivl*.  It  wa>  otld  to  be  his  datyiocxjMl  prophetic 
entfinriMta  ;  Dcverthdenhe  kbatuncd  fromUndenng  Jeremiah. 
InalLVia^nd  Jer.U9f1)be  is  reprcaenttd  as  Moood  priest 
(«cc  Pminr,  |  5,  ead)^  The  fourth  Znhuiiah  was  hther  of  a 
certMn  Josiah,  into  iriiOM  house  the  besnn  of  rich  offinrings 
f.'am  ^na  entered  (temp.  Zcrubbabel).  See  Zbxubbaul,  and 
cp  HSM.  T.  K.  C] 

ZBFEA.TH  (nD>*;  g  30 ;  c64>6k*  [BL],  cc^ep 
[A]),  a  Canaanite  dtj  taken  bjr  the  meo  of  Simeon 
{1 4)  and  Jodah  (Judg.  1 17).  IVobabty  a  eomipdoD  of 
Zahkphath  {f.v.)  [Ch&j.  For  a  northern  Zephath 
aee  PALSBTiira,  $  15,  edi  3546,  na  116. 

ZBPHJLTHAH  (H^p^,  Jos.  Ant.  TiU.12i,  caBaOa). 
a  vall^  '  Mabbshah  '  {g.v. ),  where  Asa  defeated 
Zemh  the  Cushite,  a  Ch.  14io.  If  the  Mareshah  referred 
to  is  the  Mer'al  S.  of  BSt-jibiln,  it  is  simplest  to  read 
rtim.  SfiphSnAh,  with  Hitsig,  Gittts,  KOhler,  Buhl. 
Bensinger,  folknring  6**''.  tarA  fioppS^  (Pnh.  omits). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  then  WM  a  Handiah  in  the 
N«fib,  near  Zephath  or  Zarephath,  and  that  Asa's  figbt  with 
Zenih  was  to  dobtd  Jndahite  iitiiMii^liiiil  b  tha  Neg^  The 
nm^oa  et  Getar  6^  14)  somewhat  favours  this  view  (see 
(iKKARX  This  affects  the  question  as  to  the  UrthpUce  of 
Micah,  and  the  geography  of  Hie.  1 10^.  T.  K.  C 

ZEFHO  OBX:  Cta4>&p  [ADEL}),  b.  Eliphaz,  an 
Edonite  dutftida  or  tather,  reading  >)Sm,  clan  (Gen.  88 11 15). 
In  I  Ch.  1 3*  his  name  appean  as  Z^ll  (VH,  mtffi  tBA), 
rtw^n  I  LI,  a  secondary  fonn&oing»»4ev^D-  After#(«xoept 
L  in  I  Ch.)  we  may  read  no^s.    See  ZopHxa. 

ZEPHON  (I^Cy),  b.  Gad,  whence  the  bmily  of  the 
Zephonites  (*3iDyn):  Nu.2615  (0,  v.a4,  c&<)>un 
[BL],  om.  A;  CA<^tON[e]l  [BAL]).  In  Gen.4Si6 
the  name  appears  as  Ziphion  (^V^V'  'o^f  [ADL]). 

Cp  Zaphon,  which  may  with  much  plausiiMlity  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  a  district  in  N.  Aral»a  (see  Cri/. 
Bii.  on  If.  H13  Jer.  Ii3^  61  Eiek. 3230  886  etc.). 

The  Oadite  dans  had  Jenhmeellte  names  Shuni,  Areli), 
perhaps  recording  a  sqjoum  in  the  Nageb.    But  cp  Gad,  %  11. 


•  (*iy  *  TYPOC  [BAL])  an  unknown  '  fenced  city ' 
of  Ni^btali  mentioned  between  Ziddih  and  Hahmath  (Tosh. 
U35X  It  is  probable  that  the  text  k-u  become  confused  and 
amt^fied  through  the  recurrence  of  lAxi  and  (o*)!!)  and  that 
-at  should  be  omitted. 

(n^,  if  primarily  a  personal  name  [cp  g  1 1] 
may  be  eqnindent  to  TTWVt  [5  5^]>  ^  ^ 
n.  pr.  rm  {mi  'magnifleent' ;  cp  ZSRAHIAH,  also 
Jacob,  coL  331  i  ;  z&p&  [BADEFL]^ 

1.  Twln-brolher  of  Perei  (Gen.S83o  [J],  46is  [P] 
AV  in  both  Zarah,  Nu.  26so  [P],  Ml  1 3,  AV  Zara)  ; 
see  JuDAH,  8  a/,  Perez.  In  the  only  other  passage 
prior  to  P,  he  appears  as  the  ancestor  of  AcHAN  (Josh. 
7>Sst  [JEJ,  cp  7i  22>o  [Pj).  According  to  i  Ch.26 
his  sons  were  Smri,  Ethan,  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Dara 
(see  Ethan).  The  B'neZerah  were  a  family*  living  in 
Jerusalem  in  post-exilic  times  (i  Ch.B6  j^/m  [L]),  a 
member  of  which  was  the  royal  commissary  for  Jewish 
affiUrs,  PMbahiah  (Neh.  II 34  ;  om.  BtC'A,  tapt  [K<=  -]). 

The  patnoymic,  ZAKurra,  RV  ZnaUte  (Nu.9S9i>  TTUri; 
I  fiwa(«)i  [BAFU)  u  naMi  of  Adwa  (TMih.Ti7  [A] 
(BAKLa  SbfaecaTd  Ch.SrTi  (BL  ry  jiv>"i|  [L), 

om.  A),  and  <d  Haharai  (£^  v.  i3tv  j(>p»  [Bl,rv  [ALD; 
and  occur*  also  in  EV  under  the  foTm  IzRAHtra  (rn|*n,  rather 
^TWn)  applied  to  Shamhuth,  i  Ch.  XT  I.  Here  Marquart,  Ftmd. 
■9,  would  read  •fPt     nVinb  r,  see  Shamhah,  |  s- 

a.  A  Gcnhoniie  Levite  (i  Ch-tai  (6]  41  [miJL  uwpa.  ^np*i 
IBl  nCapum  lA  in  n  41])^  whose  son  is  named  Ethni  (v.  41)— a 


combinatioa  ^Udi 
Ethan,  > 


nblas  Ethan  b.  Zenh  (p.  Mf.) ;  see 


1  For  the  final  c,  cp  vm^m,  iS.Wag  (B>;  »a^a<M  Nu.S4a 
In  each  osM  «  (of  imi)  follows. 

s  See  Bertheau's  commentary,  but  note  the  (less  probable) 
allemative  view  offered  in  Ryk,  Esrm>-Nth.  383. 


2BRAH 

3.  b.  Renel  [from  Jerahmeel  Tl,  an  Edomite  chn  (pmniing  1^ 
forllVll,  EV's  'duke Gen.se  13  17  [PJ.  <f^  [ADEL],  (tfi^ 


[Dr.  itD,  iCh.l37(fap«t[Bl,  jeM  [B>-t>  ALD,  represented  as 
the  father  of  JoaAB  (f.v.HGen.  M  33  [om.  E|  i  Ch.  I44). 
4.  h.  SiKBON  (If^  Nu-SOij  tPj;  t  Ch.4i4  (fiipn  IB], 
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(ofiae  (AD,  also  called  Zohak  (-(nil ;  vaap ;  Gen.  M 10  [vaaA  D], 
Ex.  S  i5>,  From  him  is  derived  the  patronymic  Zakhitx,  RV 
ZKRAHns ;  cp  I  nj^m. 

5.  Zerah  the  Cushite,  (<^n:  ja^  A  AtfM^ ;  Joi.  ^MiL 
8(9  I  {bpotot),  defeated  \t$  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (s  Ch. 
149-15  [S-i4]]i.  The  overwhelming  defeat  whidi  Asa  is 
said  to  ha ve  inflicted  upon  Zcsah,  io  spite  of  bis  relatively 
smallforce.IsadetailpecnUartotheChronicler.  Totake 
the  story  as  it  stands  is  impossible  (see  Chronicles. 
§8/).  What  Asa's  power  really  amounted  to  we 
know  from  i  K.  1616-99;  of  Zerah  the  Cushite  nothing 
is  iqwited  dsewbem  It  is  true,  many  OT  erities  (ineL 
Ewald  and  Graf)  have  adopted  ChampolKoo's  view  that 
Osorkon  I.  (sand  dyn. )  is  intended  ;  others  (incL  Sayce, 
CrU.  AfoH.  363^)  have  preferred  Osorkon  II.  But 
why  either  king  should  be  called  a  Cushite  has  not  been 
explained^  (see  the  suggestions  described  in  Kohler, 
Iii6L  GtscM.  8391  J'.),  and  without  this  it  is  useless 
to  show  that  Osorkon  II.  made  a  campaign  against 
Syria  and  Palestine  (Naville,  Bubastis  [££P^,  1891, 
p.  51).  Other  scholars  (incl.  Kuenen.  Stade,  Wdlh.) 
have  therefore  rejected  the  narrative  altogether. 
V^nckler,  however,  has  pointed  out  that,  as  profaatdy 
in  the  case  of  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  [f.v.].  there 
may  be  a  historical  element  in  the  statements  of  the 
Chronicler,  and  suggested  that  should  perhaps  be 
KaSSite  (sChaldsean),  and  that  the  invasion  came 
from  BabyloDia  (A  T  Unttrs.  160  ff. ).  More  satisfactory 
b  his  later  view  (^^rt*l  144)  that  Zerah  was  a 'Cushit^' 
in  tlw  sense  that  be  was  a  ruler  of  S.  Arabia  (tbin). 
Hommel,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  aeveial  of 
the  oldest  princes  of  Saba  bore  the  title  fvrt  ( =mi ;  see 
ad  inii.),  and  thinks  that  a  Sabeean  invasioa  is  in- 
tended." The  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  texts,  how- 
ever, [XMnts  rather  to  N.  than  to  S.  Arabia  as  indicated 
by  Ctish,  and  in  the  Ass.  texts  '  Kuii  and  Meiufil^a'  is 
the  c»dinary  designation  of  N.  Aralua. 

That  Zerah  is  a  '[erahmeelile'  name  is  beyond  questioo,  and 
'Cushite'  and  'Mqrite'are  so  nearly  equivalent  that  'Zenh 
the  Cushite'  may  have  mcsnt  much  the  same  as  Zenh  the 
Mifrite.  Cp  'Cushi,  kingof  Mifrim^'ifwe  may  soread  in  sCh. 
I29.S  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  desoiption  of 
Asa'i  success  in  s  Ch.  14  13-15.  The  'cities  about  Getar '  are 
surely  the  cities  of  the  Cuahitea.  Now  the  '  Gerar  *  referred  to 
is  not  Ummel-Jerir.  j  m.  S.  of  Gaa,  bat  in  the  Wtdy  JerOr, 
SW  of  'Ain  Gadis  (see  Gkxaii).  In  v.  15  moreover undei^ 
l^^g  the  present  corrupt  text,  is  the  statement  that  Asa  and 
his  men  smote  and  earned  captive  the  Jerahmcelites.*  Clearly 
'  Jerahmeelites '  and  '  Cushttes '  are  nmonymous  terms.  Add  to 
this  that  in  lOe  the  allies  of  the  Cushites  are  called  the  Lubim. 
■Lubim'  is  miswritten  for  'Ludim'— not  the  Lydian 
mercenaries  of  Egypt,  but '  the  Gil'adim  *—!.«.,  the  men  of  the 
southern  Gilead  (in  the  Negeb),  the  same  people  who  are 
mentioned  in  3  Ch.  18 1  as  the  allies  of  'Cushi,  king  of  Miftim.' 

it  may  be  objected  (cp  GASm.  Twtihe  Ptv^tt,  S153,  n.  6> 
that  the  mention  of  MaroUuh  (a  Ch.  14g^  &vours  the  Uteory 
of  an  Egyptian  invasion,  and  at  anv  rate  is  adverse  to  the  view 
that  the  sontbcni  Gerar  is  referred  to.  But  the  mention  of 
the  valley  of  Zepbathah  (r.  lo)  suggests  that  a  Mareshah  in  the 
Negeb  is  intended,  and  this  suggestion  accords  with  the  other 
^lenomenapointhigtoaCushite — i!./.,N.Anbtant invader.  See 
Zbthatmah.  It  IS  pfobable  that  the  fetid  between  the  Ismel* 
{tea  and  the  JerahmeeUtsa,  Cnshitaa,  and  Mi|rites  was  kmg 
anieriario  AeUleftheUiigdomef  Judah.  t.k.c. 

I  Sayce,  ^364,  frankly  calls  [t  a  miatalce  of  the  Chroaicler.  In 
Gut,  the  kings  of  the  twenty^ectmd  dyiusty  bear  for  the  laon 
pan  Libyan  names  (see  Ecvrr,  f  64). 

s  Ex^T8  3j%  cp43iy:;  ^/fr 315,  note  i. 

*  We  assoma  that  arv  >*  ndvwritien  for  See  Shishak, 
|a- 

*  Read  D-Vitoini  0''?icj(t»'  »n  C'^aoin'  on. 
Hommel,  it  b  true,  emends  differently  (S^.T,  as  above), 
has  «w^Mf  KT^nmriKni^iivl,  radi  i>uifor[i>tt  (cp  SS  i  aA{a1i^- 
Covnt  [BA],  afia{wt«4fi  [L],  adtere  HT  has  mnsS)  j{AN^: 
Pesh.  'tents  of  the  Arabs.'  But  *^nR  and  ro^  are  balk conapt 
ftagnwntsofSaCrtV. 
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Me  Zerak,  and  note  ihu  the  whole  body  of  nunc*  in  the 
genealogical  Kheme  connecting  Elouar  h.  Aaroo  whh  Exrn, 
etc,  U)d  the  tuuncs  of  Ixrahiah'i  live  ions  in  i  Ch.  7$,  and  tlwt 
of  Zerahwh't  ion  in  EiraS^,  admit  trf" being  reg»fdedainKMli6ed 
elbiucai<<oCbe.);  Ce<>««  (UAI.D. 

I.  bw  Uui,  father  of  Meraiotfa  (i  Ch.  96  {6  ja]  I^ipul,  {ap<M 
A)  SI  \»],  Eira74'-4EK].  Is  Axka).  In  i  EkI.Bi  he  i« 
odlcd  Zakaias  (Capaiew  [AL],  am.  BV 

«.  Father  of  Euxhoenai  (■  lihnwein,  of  the  b'M  pRhsth- 
moab— i'.^.,  (mou  probably)  NephtOM^-mlnuc-*  dktrict  in  the 
Negcb,  Eini84  lUptia  (B0ibi  EkLSsx  ZaiaiaS  (japatow 

ZEBED,  THE  TAUOT  OF,  or  BBOOK  OF  m 

TJJ;  Nu.  ^&p&rrA  zAprr  [Bl  zApe  [A],  z&pee 
[LI :  Dl  <t>.  2&peT  [BAL,  but  z&pe  A"'  once],  zftpeO 
[F] ;  t9rrentent  Zand),  named  in  E's  itinerary  in  Nu. 
21(3,  aUo  in  Dt.2i3/t  The  prevailing  tendency  is 
to  identify  it  with  the  WAdy  Kerak  (Dtllmaim,  Ehiver, 
Stetwniagd,  A.  T.  Chapman),  a  deep  and  lUUTow  gorge 
running  past  Kerak  in  a  NW.  direction  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  upper  part  of  iti  course  it  is  called  the 
Wady  'Ain  el-FranjL 

There  ii,  however,  reaioB  to  think  that  the  document  in 
Nu.21  has  come  down  (o  us,  especially  to  far  aa  relatei  to 
rted  * 


:  Negcb,  and'the  name 'Zered' is  moM'aanly  accounted 
aa  a  corruption     Jiaeel  (Jkzbzel,  «).  T.  K.  C 

ZEBEDA.  RV  Zarsdkll  (nnf).  i  Ki.ll«6  and 

Zmdattoh  {nj}T)Y)  AV.  a  Ch.  417.    See  Zare- 

THAH. 

ZEBBBATH,  RVZ«r«»li{rrriy;  pAparAeA  [B]. 
ml  Hf]  wnrtpini  [AL]),  a  place  towards  which 
the  Midianites  lied,  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judg.  1-n). 
See  Gideon,  Zabbthan. 

ZBBB8B  (CnT :  zuCApA  [Bttl^].  c-  [A]),  wife  of 
Hainan  the  Agagite,  Esth.  6  id  14  6 13.  f 

The  importance  attached  by  Haman  to  her  oouiuel  favoura  the 
view  that  >he  was  originally  a  representative  of  tome  place  or 
clan.  Comparing  Zkthah  {^.v.),  and  aiauming  that  the  acene 
of  the  itory  of  Kither  wa*  onginally  laid  in  the  Nmb,  w«  may 
Mrhape  see  in  Zfre»h  (Zereth?)  a  mutilated  form  of  Zarephaih. 
Eariier eritici explained  it  as  ' eolden'  (Pert,  j^,  'gold').  For 
another  view  see  Jenien,  WZKM,  1S93,  p.  64.    Cp  also  Purim, 

(  7,  ESTHKK,  I  3.  T.  K.  C. 

ZBBBTE  (n^y).  b.  Helah,  a  Judahite  name, 
iCb.47  (oprf  (B},  •^wf  [A],  (LD-  Perhape  a  cnrmpt 
formof  npnif  (Che,). 

mtETH-BHAHAB,  or  (AV),  Zanth-thaliar 

(yirtrrt'^y ;  cep&A&  kai  c[e]ia>N  cn  Tb>  opet 

CNAB  [B],  CApe  KAI  CIUP  e.T.O.  GNAK  [A^  CApB 
C.T.  o.  CMAK  [L]},  a  Reubenite  city  of  donbtftd  name 
(see  below),  situated  'on  a  mountain  of  the  valley' 
(Josh.  1319) — i.e. ,  on  one  of  the  mountains  E.  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (cp  v.  a?),  and  not  impossibly  on  that 
described  at  length  in  Jos.  B/vii.  0 1-3  (see  Mach;rrus). 
To  the  NW.  of  this  toountain  is  the  Wddjr  ef-$ara. 
with  a  hot  spring  called  'Aim  tf-Sara  (ZDPV^mut  044 ; 
cp  Tristram,  Land  tf  Afoot,  357  ^ ),  in  whidt  name 
Buhl  {Pa!.  a68)  finds  an  echo  of  mn,  Sereih. 

The  name  Zereih-haSIahar,  however,  Memt  to  become  clearer 
from  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  th«  article  SrHON.  nnSTI 
rIiouU  represent  ilnvw  '  Asuhur '  (cp  i  Ch.45),  and  nns  ahould 
come  from  nsfrtj  '  Zwrephath.'  Josh.  19  tt^-ao,  as  it  now  itandt, 
may  not  conectly  represent  the  original  document. 

T.  K.  (\ 

EEBI(ny),  I  Ch.253-    In  i  Ch.25it  IzRi. 

ZEBOB  ("ihy ;  ApeA  [BA],  cara  [L]),  a  Benjamitc, 
ancestor  of  Kish  (iS.Oit);  in  t  Ch.83o  ZUR.  Marquart 
{Fund,  ij)  prereri  Tlx-    USD  might  be  pouible  (cp  ZedauX 

ZEBTTAH(n^^ny;  CApOYA[A],  on  see  col.  3404, 
n.  a),  mother  of  Jerai>oam  I.  (1  K.  11  nSy  The  name  is  pro^ 
ably  a  cormplion  of  ■I'^SD,  'a  Mi$rite  (N.  Arabian)  woman.' 
See  JnoBOAM,  I,  and  cp  Zeruiah.  t.  K.  C 

ZBBUBBABEL  (^^"^f.  zopoBABeA>  commonly  ex- 
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1  n>t.a  Daoyion.  i  nc  name  may  piausiuiy  oe 
brought  into  connection  with  a  name  found 
on  two  Babylonian  contract  tablets  (marked  V.  A.  Th. 
Si  and  V.  A.  Th.  143  reqiecUvdy,  m  Febcf'a  B^. 
VtrirSgt  [1890]},  ZES-'nN'TiB-Ki,  whfeh  is  maany  lead 
Z(r-  or  Zlr-BaUll.  though  as  a  matter  of  (act  the  phonetic 
reading  ZArubabil  is  found.  The  meaning  of  this  name, 
in  its  fiill  form,  according  to  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  is 
probably  '  Marduk  preserves  the  rightful  seed  [heir]  tn 
Babylcm.'  This  assumes  that  the  name  is  a  oootnution 
fiom  Haidnk-slni-B^HU-USir ;  see.  however,  bdo«r). 

The  (acts  of  the  lusloiy  of  Zerabbabd  are  imicli  dis- 
puted, and  the  OT  references  still  appear  to  await  some 
fresh  illumination.  These  references  (exduding  the 
manifest  interpolations*  in  iEsd.4i3  66)  ere:  Hag. 
1 1 13  14  294  3133  Zech.  46  iCh.  3i9  Ezra23  8a  SaNefa. 
7?  I  Esd.  685670  6«i8s7  99t.  AuthOTities  agree  in 
suting  that  he  was  son  of  Sbealtiel  (or.  as  thrice  in 
Haggai,  Shaltiel),  except  Zechaiiafa,  who  is  silent  as  to 
his  parentage,  and  the  Chronicler,  who  makes  him 
the  son  of  Pedaiah.  and  the  nephew  of  $3iealtieL  Hie 
Chronicler  represents  him  as  a  descendant  of  David. 
In  the  other  passages  this  is  not  stated.  Haggai 
four  times  appends  to  his  name  the  title  'pehak  (see 
Governor,  i)  of  Judah,'  and  Zechariah  Irafdies  that 
he  occupies  the  highest  positton  among  the  Jews  at 
home.  In  Ezra2*asN^77  he  is  represented  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  captives  who  returned  to  Jndab. 
Haggai,  by  the  title  'my  (  =  Yahwi's)  servant'  (Hag. 
2a3  ;  cp  Zech.  88),  indicates  that  Zerubbabel  bastecened 
a  special  misuon  from  God.  and  both  Ha^^  and 
Zechariah  (cp  also  Ezra  5 1/ )  represent  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshtia  or  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  as  having  been  insti- 
gated by  them  to  rdiuild  the  temple.  The  most  remark- 
able reference  of  all  lemains.  It  is  in  the  same  passage 
of  Haggai  which  contains  the  address  to  Zeiibbabel  as 
'  my  servant,'  and  consists  of  an  emphatic  statement 
that  when  the  great  overthrow  of  the  powers  (or  power  ?) 
hostile  to  Israel  occurs.  Zerabbabd  will  receive  the 
highestproofscrf'tbedivinebvoarandprotectioiL  These 
are  the  few  dry,  bare  facts  irtuch  find  esprewon  in  the 
MT.  The  earlier  tradition,  however,  was  certainly  not 
so  meagre,  and  traces  of  the  fuller  record  can.  in  alt 
probability,  yet  be  discerned.  It  is  only  becaase  tlie 
points  to  be  examined  are  so  new  that  there  is  still  con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion. 

A  provisiotial  view,  which  probably  contains  some 
historical  truth,  is  as  Tollowa.    The  family  of  David  was 

,  p— ™iaIonal       altc^ethef  ruined  by  the  catastrophe 
wlmT^^  *^  ^  There  is  a  tradition  that 

even  J^oiachin  benefited  by  a  change 
of  feeling  towards  him  on  the  part  of  Nebuchadreszar's 
son  and  successor,  Evil-merodach  [g.v.).  It  is  also 
stated  that  Sheshbazzar  {q.v.),  the  '  prince' (nvi)  or 
'  governor '  (.in^),  received  the  sacred  vessels  from  N(jju- 
chadrezzar,  and  went  with  a  royal  commission  to  rdnild 
the  temple,  that  he  did  actually  lay  the  foundatioD-stone, 
but  that  the  building  was  soon  afterwards  intempted. 
This  Sheshbazzar  has  been  identified  with  the  Sheittziar 
of  I  Ch.8iS,  who  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Jeconiah. 
It  is  supposed  that  Zerubbabel  bad  succeeded  his  imcte 
in  the  governorship  by  the  year  530  B.C..  when  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  stirred  up  the  people  to  resume  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  breaking  out  of 
revolts  in  different  parts  of  the  Person  empire  may 
have  stimulated  hopes  of  the  revival  of  an  iodependent 

1  On  thcM  see  Ezka  (Tmt  GasaxX  1 6,  and  cp  Gndw^  aota 
in  Kan.  v4Mr.  {1898).  That  the  vftfnnec  of  i  Eid.45i  m 
originally  Zerubbabel  (cp  Jos.  Ani,  xi.  S  i)  n  plainly  hopMnUe, 
even  if  Zerabbabd  was  not  the  tame  penon  as  Sheihbmr  of 
Sanabatw,  and  was  not  the  leader  of  the  firu  m^gntion  of  the 
Jew*  to  Palestine.  AocordinE  to  Howorth,  however,  the  theory 
reipecting  Zerubbabel  here  reflemd  to  was  'a  nffinent  reuon, 
and  the  only  one,  for  the  crayon  of  lhi>  partlcniariy  edi^rng 
paataiK  from  tlm  canonic^  En,  aiid  in  eonaetpience  its  eKhiuon 
from  the  canon  *  f  Some  Unconvtotknal  Views  on  the  Teat  of 
the  Bibte,'/VJ^  3831^ 
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tlso  beM  bjr  s«ne  that  there  is  evktence  of  this  in  tbe 
OT  itadL  Zediariah  (6io)  mentions  the  arrival  at 
Jerusalon  of  four  Jews  from  Babylon,  who  brought  ^ifts 
of  silver  and  gold.  Wellhausen  thinks  that  in  Zech. 
6ii  the  text  has  been  deliberately  tampered  with.  The 
crown  reftared  to  must  surely  have  been  for  ZerubbabcL 
This  must  either  have  been  expressly  suted  or  imfdied. 
Wellhausen  Umself  is  content  with  omitting  the  words 
relative  to  tbe  hi^  priest,  Joshua,  as  inserted  at  a  time 
when  the  hl^  priest  was  virtually  a  crowned  king  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  held  that  the  name  Joshua  has  displaced 
the  name  Zen^babel.'  However  this  may  be,  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Zerubbabel  from  the  theatre  of 
political  history  is  remarkable,'  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  may  have  been  recalled  or  even  put  to  death  by 
the  Persians,  and  that  the  attempt  of  Tattenai  (see 
Tatnai)  the  salrap  of  Syria  to  stop  the  building  (rf  the 
temple  may  baTe  some  connection  with  this,  or  may  at 
any  rate  imply  a  suspicion  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  Jews. 
Later,  we  find  Sanballat  professing  that  there  is  a  report 
that  Nehemiah  aims  at  the  crown  (Neh.  67).  This 
report  was  doubtless  erroneous ;  but  it  may  [tiiiuisibly  be 
supposed  to  be  based  on  the  bjA  that  a  Jewi^  pretender 
bad  really  come  forward  in  the  pasL* 

For  the  further  development  cf  similar  ideas  see  Selliii, 
Serubbahel  (1S98),  where  it  is  supposed  that  Zerubbabel 
is  the  martyr  referred  to  (many  think)  in  Is.  63.  and  the 
same  writer's  SiudUn  tur  EntsUhuHgsgtsek.  der  jUd. 
Gemeinde  nach  dem  hah.  Exit,  a  {1901),  where  some 
retractations  are  made,  and  the  thewy  is  placed  on  what 
appears  to  the  writer  a  more  secure  ba^  Sellin  still 
holds  that  Zerubbabel  came  to  a  violent  end,  but  no 
longer  rests  this  on  Is.  &8  or  on  any  other  passage  of 
the  OT.  ^lockler,  however,  is  bolder.  He  thinks 
that  both  Sheshbazzar  and  Zerubbabel  were  set  awde 
by  acts  of  the  Persian  authorities,  and  that,  whilst  Shesh- 
bazzar  was  treated  gently,  Zerubbabel  suffered  tbe 
punishment  of  impalement ;  tbe  eulogiiun  of  Zenibfaabel 
is  to  be  found  in  Is.  68.* 

StMle((7fVSTa7{iBe8nipatlcsinorenguely.  'Iftheanprune 
Persian  power  beard  of  the  bopea  Attaching  to  the  PobUii 
Kovemof  ZeruhtMbel,  we  cantMt  wooder  that  it  did  not  accommo- 
oate  itself  to  the  rOle  of  a  tree  undergoing  the  embrace  of  ivy.' 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  theories  need  to 
be  revised  in  tbe  light  of  a  more  thorough  criticism 
_  .  of  the  text  of  the  OT  narratives.  The  story 
.underlying  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  early 
part  (rf  Danid  refers,  it  may  be  hdd,  to  a 
N.  Arabian  captivity  of  the  Jews  and  to  a 
subsequoit  change  in  their  relations  to  their  captors. 
It  is  unsafe  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  proper  names 
in  their  present  form.  ^sTit  (for  the  common  explana- 
tions of  which  litde  can  be  said')  may,  tike  Vst'K  and 
Si3),  be  a  corruption  (manipulated  by  tbe  redactor)  of 
Snjidv*  (Ishmad).  This  has  the  advantage  of  accord- 
ing with  the  theory,  which  appears  to  be  well  supported, 
that  the  names  given  hi  i  Cb.  S 19  to  the  sons  of  'Zerub- 
babel,' beginning  with  Meshullam  (=iIshmB(d),  are  all 

1  So/rk  RtL  Lifi,  IS,  n.  HitziK  suppoics  a  mere  ordinary 
accident.  Ha  would  insert  tb«  wordi '  of  Zerubbabel  and  of,' 
thus  aenmnting for  the  plural  'crowns.*  So  also  Marti  (in  Kau. 

«  For  another  view  tee  Gudie,  GVI  948  (Darius'i  division  of 
ihe  em{HTe  into  twenty  satrapies,  making  the  post  at  Jerusalem 


superfiuous). 

*  So  Jtm.  Rtl.  Lift.  13-16,  whk 
of  Sellin's  SenMaiel  (published  in 


hlch  was  wntten  independently 

.   J  in  the  same  year  lEtoS). 

*  See  Skrvaht  OF  THB  Loud.  Winckler's  theones,  as  stven 
in  A  OFviA  KA  7VI,  have  pained  through  several  phases.  There 
is  a  convenient  summary  of  his  present  conclusions  in  tbe  Utter 
work,  pp.  Mt  jfl 

»  'SownEnBabylon'surelycannotnwan'besottcn  in  Babylon.' 
KothstMn  iGeHfaJept,  65)  thinks  that  the  name  was  ([iven  to  his 
«m  by  Pedaiah  (  -  Sheshbazmr)  to  commemorate  the  happy  tarn 
in  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  and  that  the  return  of  TewLih  exiles  was 
already  as  good  as  certain  when  Ibe  child  called  Zerubbabel  was 
bom.  Marouart  (Fund.  55),  however,  sopports  the  view  that 
Zerubbabel  (ZarubahiK !)  is  a  Babyioniao  name.  But  the  name, 
as  explained  above  by  Johns,  does  not  wem  at  all  a  Ukely  one 
to  have  been  selactcd  for  a  Jewish  govaraor. 
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Nc^eb.  That 'ZeroUjabel' was  realty  a  descembnt  of 
David  is  possible,  but  do  means  certain,*  and  the 
same  may  course  be  said  of  Sheshbazzar.'  Even  that 
they  were  returned  exiles  is  doubtful*  This  is  not  the 
place  10  rewrite  the  history  of  this  period— or  rather  to 
collect  the  fragments  of  its  history — from  the  new  point 
of  view.  But  we  may  at  any  rate  suggest  that  critics  of 
Zechariah  may  have  ened  in  supposing  that  the  donors 
of  the  alver  and  gold  mentioned  in  Zedi.  69  ff.  were 
'Babylonian  Jews.'  These  persons  appear  rather  to 
have  been  foreigners  such  as  are  referred  to  in  Is.  60 13, 
and  their  gifts  are  such  mniD  ('offerings')  as  Haggai 
most  probably  refers  to  in  the  famous  prophecy  in  Hag. 
2?.  It  may  still,  however,  be  held  that  the  name  of 
'  Joshua  ben  Jehozadak '  has  been  substituted  for  that 
of  'Zerubbabd'  (Ishmael?),  and  the  view  that  a  move- 
ment arose  among  the  Jews  io  fiivour  of  '  Zenibfaabel ' 
as  Messianic  king  still  appears  to  have  a  considerable 
decree  of  probability. 

Rolhstein  (.Dit  <ie*eabgig  des  KSmigt  Jojaekin  u.  stiner 
tuttUtommtM  in  getckicktl,  BtUttcklnn^,  1901)  assumes  the 
present  fonn  of  the  names  in  i  Cb.  8 17-3^  to  be  foirlv  correct, 
auchon  emendation  as  that  of 'Ohel '  into  Jehaiel'(8^  inatany 
rate  exceptional,  and  even  here  tbe  author  assumes  a  view  of  the 
formatioii  of  the  name  '  Jehaiel '  such  as  the  latest  editor  of 
Chronicles  miffht  not  have  disowned.  The  theory  that  'Zerub- 
babel '  was  the  son  of  Pedaiah  is  supported  by  aome  new 
faistiKkal  liypochesas,  tba  bads  of  which,  howevar,  needs  carefid 
testinit  T.  K.  C. 

ZEBUUH  (n'ny ;  nny,  -one  who  is  perfumed 
with  storax '  ?  S  71;  c&pOYl&  C^AL]),  sister  of  David 
(i  Ch.  2i6),  and  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and 
ASAHEL. 

So  at  least  the  Chronicler  represents ',  a  S.  17  35  will  be  con- 
sidered presently.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  that  in  tbe 
list  of  David's  nigh  officers  in  a  S.  8 16-1B  Joab  shoukl  be  tba 
only  one  whose  mother's  name  was  lubstituted  for  b^  folber'^ 
We  have  met  with  many  coses  in  which  tbe  ethnic  origin  of  a 
name  has  been  disguised  by  the  addition  of  n  to  the  gentilic 
ending  ^  It  is  therefore  not  imptobaUe  that  Zenaiah  is  an 
•xponsioo  of  on  ethnic  name,  and  if  so  we  cannot  far  a  monenl 

donbt  «4Mt  that  name  b— it  is          HI  and  Is  are  several 

times  given  by  on  error  for  "yOBi—i.e.,  MufH  io  N.  Arabia  (see 
MizKAiM,  I  a^X  and  Jeroboam's  mother  is,  by  a  Hmilor  error, 
called  ZerUah  (f.t'.),  instead  of  Mijriyah.  In  a  S. Saa  the 
sepulchre  of  Asaliers  father  is  said  10  have  been  in  Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem  probably  comes  from  Beth-jerahmeel^  and  there  was 
doubtless  a  Beth-jerahmeel  in  the  Jerahmcelite  Negeb;  cp 
MiCAH,  I.  it  was  from  thb«  Beth-jerahmeel  that  Joab  prob- 
ably came,  and  if  so  we  can  easily  believe  that  hi«  father  might 
be_  called  (e^Mctally  by  those  who  dwelt  ouiiude  the  Negeb) 
Mifri,  or  '  Mifrite,*  Joahmeelite '  and  '  Miivite '  being  almost, 
though  not  quite,  synonymous.  In  r  Ch.  ^54  (RV)  we  meet 
with  a  place  AtToth(ophiath)-beth-ioab,  whose  peofde  were  '  son* 
of  Salma'  (i.e.,  connected  with  the  Salnueans— see  Saunah). 
This  indirectly  confirm*  the  view  here  taken.  It  would  be  a 
serious  objection  to  this  if  the  tut  of  a  S.  17a5  were  correct. 
The  obscurity  of  the  passage,  however  (see  Nahash),  suggests 
a  doubt.  Elsewhere  (see  Ctit.  Bit.)  it  is  proposed  to  read. 
'  Now  Amaia  was  the  son  of  Ithra  on  Ishroaeliie,  who  went  in 
unio  Abigwl,  the  daughter  of  Achish,  a  Visrito.' 

Wc  can  now  understand  better  the  exclamation  ascribed  to 
David  in  a  S.>3Q,  'these  oien  the  sons  of  Hifti— f./.,  fierce 
Mi^riics  by  ea traction  (MX  Zeiuiah)— are  harsher  than  I.' 
The  oltemailv*  is  to  connect  Jtnt  with  *l]f  Mastic  (f.v.),  com- 
paring Zilpah,  'drt^^Mng* ;  see  Names,  |  71.  It  is  true, 
Zilpoh  too  admiu  of  another  explanation  (cp  Zilpah).  What 
can  have  led  JosefAus  to  say  (Ant.  vii.  1  3)  that  Joab's  father 
was  named  vowpi,  Suri,  it  is  diflicult  to  say,  unless  it  be  lhat  in 
iCh.4i4  Joab,  'the  father  of  Geharashim'  (a  corruption  of 
GeahurimX  is  called  Seraiah  (see  Sbraiah,  beg.),    t.  K.  C. 

ZETHAH  (QI}t.  explain  as  Zethan,  zcBom  [B], 
ZAie..  zoe.  [A],  zhOan  [L]).  a  Gerabooite  Levite ; 
I  Cb,  S8S  S6n. 

1  Cp  Kottera,  Htrttwl,  47^ 

s  According  to  the  theory  here  advocated.  'Shedibatnr'  is 
an  alteration  of  a  name  with  N.  Arabian  affinities.  The  fifst 
part  may,  in  accordance  with  sound  method,  he  identified  wldi 
pry  Again  and  a^inn  in  the  HT  we  find  and  o^d  written 
in  error  fee  |^t>-  The  second  pan  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption 
of  TWO. 

S  cp  BzaA-NxHBKiAH,  i  B ;  Israxl,  |  51 :  and  cp  Intr.  It. 
Prologne,  p.  mcvffl;  Jem.  Rel.  Lift,  6;  Kent,  HUt.  iff  tkt 
/twMPtifU^fiAsiamati  Period,  etc),  13s/ 
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ZBTHA>  (I{t1.  u  if  'oliva'  [|  69].  but  tbe  aagh- 
booriiood  of  BiRian  [tf  itbooltUnatc^  fixmi 'Jenhirwd 
and  of  Tarshish  and  Ahishahar,  both  probaUy  from 
Ashhur,  suggests  nfilY  as  the  original  of  [{U^^T  or 
Zethim,  zm9m  [B],  hO&n  [A].  zhOD.  [L.})-  b.  Bilhan 
in  a  genealogy  of  BEMJAUIN  {j.v.,  8  3>  9  <>■  >)•  '  ^b. 

How  deceptive  apparent  tree-nunea  a».y  be,  appears  ironi 
Binaith  (nnnif  Ges.  '  well  of  an  olive the  name  of  a  loii  of 
Malchiel  ((roin  '  Jerahmeel')-  Malchief's  brother  ia  Heber  (cp 
Jiidg.4iiX  among  whoae  coiu  (ill  probably  bearing  Negjeb 
namM)  i>  JaohlH  (cp  Pcleth,  b.  Jerahmeel,  t  Cb.  S  33),  wuch 
may  ultlmaUiy  come  from  Zakbthath  (r.v.>         t.  K.  c. 

ZETHAS  dAAT&zd.  [BMALP]).  b  diamberlain 
of  Ahuuenis,  ^th.  1  lof. 

Gcacniun,  'perhapi  "star"  Pen.  ti'/ar.'  But  if  Mehanian  = 
Raman,  Harbona = Hebron  (Rehobotfa),  and  Carcar  ^  Jenhmeel, 
2ethar  u  probablyBZarephaih.  Cp  Vaskti,  Zbkbsh,  and  m« 
oUwnriM  tlan^  nmd.  71.  t.  k.  c. 

ZIA  {T\ ;  ZOYG  [BA],  zGft  [L]).  I  Ch.  5 13.  a  nunc 
hi  Ihs  gMwalogjr  of  Gad  {q.v.,  L.  1 13) 

ZIBA  (K^^V.  and  K^V  :  origlD,  see  below  ;  s  S. 
I64.  cfe]iB&  [BAL],  ciB&A.  [A  somefimes],  ciB&c 
Posh,  ^d^vii.  S5]).  'Servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,' 
and,  after  Saul's  death,  of  Mephiboabeth  or  Menbaal. 
On  rhe  obscure  story  of  his  treatment  of  Satil's  son  see 
Mephibosheth,  §  3.  Ziba  seems  to  have  founded 
•n  important  family ;  he  had  '  fifteen  sons  and  twoity 
servants.'    He  htmielf  had  no  recorded  father  or  tribe. 

Ahbougfa  other  idews  have  ban  niggeaied  [cp  Nakbs, 
II  51  68],  w«  can  hardly  doubt  that  n3>y  <»  K3X  is  a  worn 
down  form  of  >lir^X  <$ib'Oni)  or  •ijnpd  (Sim'OnO- '^Mtcv* 

Sihme'elt).  Ziba,  like  Docg  (see  Saul,  |  was  apparently  a 
.  Arabian  (a  S.  9  7-11 10 1-4  lit  17  39).  T.  K.  C. 

ZIBEON  (l^V'  'hysena'?  g  68;  see  below; 
CeBcftoN').  a  Hiviie  (v.  i)  or  rather  (see  v.  30) 
Horite,  in  the  genealogy  of  tbe  Esau-tribe  (Gen.  36a  ao, 
cereruiN  [E],  1439;  i  Ch.  l3»,  ceBerwN  [A],  40). 
In  V.  >9  he  b  a  clan-chieftain  (>)iW)  or  clan        see  SS, 

s.v.  rjiVn). 

In  V.  underneath  the  stiange,  Midnuh-like  text  of  the 
redactor,  lie,  apparently,  the  wordi,  '  it  i«  the  Anab  who  went 
out  from  the  Jerahmeelites  in  tbe  desert 'a<i  he  fed  tbe  asaes' 
is  woven  out  of  a  nuuginal  gloas  on\Cin>  which  is  one  of  the 
current  distMtions  of  c*^Dm<  (cp  Shbchbh,  a).  Another 
papular  comption  of  tbe  same  word  is  jmbably  'tq  (jt^orite). 
In  V.  ao  Zibeoa  ia  reckoned  among  the  sons  of '  the  ^onte,'  and 
as  a  cooimvit  on 

Werite),  then  stin  lies,  under  the  auper- 
flnoos  pban  pwn  tar  (RV,  'die  inhaUianisof  the  bnd'X  the 
Shoes'  "^iHppf  flihmaelite) :  ^^fr  (lil^  *0'I3')  bmng  one  of  tbe 
corruptions  of  'a/-.  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  origin 
of  the  name  £beon,  which  is  scarcely bymna,'  as  WRS 
if,  Pkil.9<f>\  Gray  {HPy^  95X  and  other  icbcrian  have 
mpposed,  but  b  rather  a  corruption  of  pjiDr  (Sme'onX  used  a* 
an  equivalent  of  'qp>  (IlnaelX  unlett  indeed  it  comes  directly 
from  pjnscr,  a  corruption  of  'op%  for  which  parallels  can  b« 
adduced.   Cp  Ziba,  Zik.  t.  K.  C. 

ZntU  (M;3V>  'gazelle,-  cp  T&BlOft  [ActsBjS]: 
leSiA  [B].  ceB-  [A].  c&B-  [I-]),  in  a  genealogy  of 
Bbkjamih  (f,v.,  i9.  iL  §).  1  01,89, 

ZBUH  (n;;iV>  S  of  Seer-sheba,  the  mother  of 
King  JoMh  (3  K.  12i  a  CkSli:  aBia  [L.  in  Ch. 
C&Bia].  «Uo]  [Pesh.].  jrfw  [Vg]). 

The  usual  explanation  '  gazelle '  (cp  n*3x)  for  Zilnah 
and  Zibia  b  in  itself  plausible,  in  spite  <k  the  pointing. 
But  though  such  an  interpretation  may  possibly  be 
andoit.  the  theory  that  early  Hebrew  pervtnal  names 
were  derived  frtnn  animab  has  berome  so  questionable 
that  we  must  look  in  each  case  fix-  some  other  more 
probable  explanation. 

1  The  representation  of  y  (= Ar.  by  y  is  not  uncommon ; 
cp  Wr,  Cmp^  Stm.  Gr.  49JC,  and  see  BniAK,  n.  i. 

t  nniapralMbtraffagoMntofSKniViOfwUch  tribal  imme 
SiipDtf*  b  uied  as  a  qmonym. 
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Now  Zibia  (iri:p  iu  t  Ch.  89b  gromped  with  Jofaab,  Mc^ 
and  Makam.  Judging  from  numerous  analogies  it  an  hu6if 
be  doubted  that  01  these  three  names  («}  and  (4  cone  btm 
'  Jeai^meel '  and  from  '  Ishmad,'  wiiile  the  niiMi  of  ^ 
&ther  and  mother  (Shahaiaim  and  Hodedi)  arc  both  dburtiem 
of '  Aah^iur '  (a  synonym  of  JcratMneel) ;  natmaUy  enoB|k  tbrr 
dwell  in  tbe  '  field  (highland)  of  Miffur,'  3ino>  •*  otua,  bw 
altered  from  Miffur  (see  Moab,  H  ■•  n.  i,  t^—Lt.,  in  IT 
Aiatnan  barda>laiid.  It  now  becomes  pc^aU*  thv  botb  ni 
and  n>3&  top«her  with  1131  (Ziba)  and  D<V3X<ZiamM),» 

aCEBX  I^T,  see  Names,  39,  52.  but  cp 
Zaccuk,  where  it  is  su^^ted  that  this  must  be  a  dan- 
name ;  note  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  rdated  names' 
zeXP[€]l  [BKAFL]). 

1-3.  in  a  genealogy  of  Bbhjahih  <f.v.  I9  LAiCLlk 
where  observe  that  Shimu,  SHASHAX<pfiilMfal]r)^aad  Joeau 
are  ethnics. 

I.  b.  Shimei  (r.  lO ;  EBB- 

0.  b.  Shashak  (e.  13 ;  [AB- 

y  b.  leroham      aj:  $«xpn  IBJf. 

4.  'Father'of  JoeI(oDeoribedevclopnKntsef*J(ii^cd1l 
in  list  of  Beniamite  inhabitants  of  J crasalem  (EzBA^Iilf; 

|isli>):  rfSi.n9- 

5.  Of  RsvBBN(l  i3,end),i  Ch.27i&  Tbenantcsudt^ 
to  the  '  Jerahmedite  names,  Shephalial^  Haaoh,  i^m^ 
Etihn,  etc 

6.  A  ludahite,  lather  k4  Ahasiak  ^Ch.l7is:  tea  {Bl 
j«XP*[,A|V  Amasiah, like  Amaaa and  Amani, coma akaaii^ 
from  'Isbme'dL 

7.  An  Ephraimite  warriorfaCh.  887  :  tfny(»HBA|,fety 

[LU 

8.  Father  of  Euskaphat,  a  Ot.  3S  i  <£^(W*  {B],  -m*  [Aft 
Kli«hfl[dHU  is  a  variant  to  SHaniATiAH  (f 

a.  b.  Idtar,  a  Kohathite  Levite  (Ex.flxt  (PD-  Un, 
evidently  a  du-raune,  may  cobm  from  Mini  Olim 

nh  A  Levite  overaeer, 
origin  ft  Ot.nap. 

tu  An  Asanhiie  Levite  in  Est  of  inhahttaola  «f  Jnwilia 
(ButA  ii.,  rsl^l,  1 15  ti]«X  I  Ch.  •  15,  m  H  Hd.  11  n aM 
Zabm;  see  Zaccur  (A  Brotbcr  of  Midia  (from  JattawOt 
and  son  of  Asaph  (perhaps  from  $arephath). 

IS.  A  priest  of  the  ooune  of  At^jab,  temp.  Joukm  (Em 

ii-,  I  6^,  I  ti)  Neb.  18 17  Bit*A,  (om.  ^mptn  [LQ.  Th 
predominant  type  id  these  Miestly  naif  n  is  pnbably  ethsic: 
HBSH0LLAMtf.e^)pNoades2ldiri.PiLTAi(f.K)fidMs.  Zickn 
most  soidy  lie  a  ctan-name  fiim  ifae  Hecab.  T.  E.  G. 

ZnHHK  (D*?¥l'  83  if  'the  ndes'),  more  conealj 
Hazziddik,  a  fbrtified  at  N^ditali  Uosh-lSs; 
aistdim  [Vg.];  accACim  [Eus.  OSn  224  9S]^ 
]er.  Talm.  (A/iy.  I1)  represents  Hasdddim  to  be 
Kephar  Hitja,  which  perhaps=HatdQ,  NW.ofUbcrias 
(Neub.  Giogr.  907;  Buhl.  Pal.  319'}.  Some  MSS  lead 
DTJW  (so         T^-  TvplM').    See  Zeh. 

[It  is  very  possible  that  P's  work  is  bawd  bete  npea  a  rO' 
graphical  of  the  N^K,  vdticb  indnded  the  aticsof  tk 

Napb|idiim  (see  Crfr.  Atif,  on  Gea.  10  >3)i  Scrcnl  of  ibcMOct 
in  m  ss'St  nave  the  appaamoce  of  bainc  names  «f  tbt  KtfA- 
irnn  i^gfat  "be  tx^iainei  n  die  aamc  way  as  IHBR  (mc 

SlDDI>()k— T.  K.  d 

ODKUAH  (rPiTIV).  Ndi.lOi  AV.  RV  Zioekiu 

(/■«'..  5)- 

ZmOH  (;Vl«Y).  Gen.  10  15,  etc  adaibM 
(D^TY).  Eidt,  82jo.  SeeSiDOM.  PiiCKHiaA,i|4[7l. 
la.  9x/. 

KIF,  RV  Znr  (IT),  x  K.  0137.    See  Mosn,  |  a 

ZIEA.  (KTPy,  I  51).  The  DamSy  name  of  some 
post.emIic  Nrtkinim  ;  EiTa343(vov^  lh\  »c»—  [A],  vmt- 
Smc  [LD-Ndi.  746  (na  [BN],  otaa  lA^I  ge»>m(Ll=i  EsA 
bag  (qvav  [BA],  mmSoet  (U  EsAU  [EV]);  N«b.Uti(M* 
[Nca  mg.  ta£]  om.  BifA,  vtmmt  [L]>. 

mX  (D*nt),  b.  1S»,  etc.  AV"r.    See  Cat. 

gTKrrA<if  i  in  Pa<^        i°  ^  S.  1  3^!^ :  ia 

1  Ch.UiaD[9j  ]^,(HnsbLl  l^P*?;  usMaHy risiiUK [Bi»m*«r 
tA],  mc.  [L] ;  but  with  the  following  variants  «ta*ku  [Bl 

mmAey,  tmnAaCuI.  vucfiU  [A],  «u«W  C)t» 
Iti;  while  inCh.  B  has mOm,  ewtAe.  «w|dU|i :  and  a 
MMtky  ;  and  in  i  S.  SO  r  [first  time)  B  and  L  icad  Mnta;  J"^ 
ilHb  vilMtennUM;  Sictleg;  tnmJfUg,  atmJtmlm^ 

Wefirst  hearof  Ziklacas  in  the  poMesnonof  AdiiA 
king  of  Gath,  by  whom  it  was  given  as  a  iijidtnrr  ta 
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him  nasal  David  (iS.276/.;  cp  8O1416  aS.li  4ia 
t  Ch.  12iao).  Ziklag  also  appears  witb  other  places  io 
the  far  S.  in  Ndi.  llaS,  In  Josh.  ISjt  (P)  it  is  enumer- 
ated among  the  mwe  remote  towns  of  Judah,  but  in 
Josh.-I9s  (P)  is  assigned  to  Simeon.  Conder's  identic 
fication  of  Ziklag  with  ZuJ^itia  a  site  11  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Gaza,  and  19  m.  SW.  from  Beit-JiMn  or  Eleuihero- 
polii  {P£FQ,  1878,  pp.  la^).  has  beeo  gener^y  but 
too  hastily  accepted. 

The  name  is  certunly  coinipt,  bal  not  lo  fiw  «i  entirely  to 
obscure  the  true  name.  The  two  names  identiBed  by  Cooder 
begin  with  a  different  sibilant,  and  ni^dliVa  reminds  ut  of  Ar. 
aakJUIkm,  'declivities,'  a  name  which  appliei  well  to  die  three 
small  hilu,  marly  a  mile  apart,  on  which  (lee  Couder)  the  ruins 
called  Zu^llika  stand.  Ziklag  is  as  conupt  as  Atnshag  or  (he 
p'7px(MeSACK>oraK.443.  It  ii  best  to  read  •'n^n  or  m^ 
fcp  Ass.  ^sJm,  'fortress'),  an  andent  and  famous  (see 
Berko),  represented  by  the  mod.  ffalafa,  in  the  Wsdy  'Aslllj, 
about  la  m.  S.  of  Beenhebn,  on  the  way  to  Ruheibeb  or  RdK>> 
both  (see  map  of  Nkcbb,  A  3,  after  cdL  337^).  jo^h-Ugt 
Ziklag  is  erattped  with  Beth-marcabotb  wbldi  shoukl  be  read 
Beth-rehoboth  (see  Harcaboth).  This  fits  in  potfecdy  widi 
the  story  of  David's  raids  while  at  Ziklae.  The  name  HalQsah 
or  ^alSfab  is  also  not  impoanbly  concealed  owiar  JdcanMi  or 
Kabzbkl  (§.v.'i}  the  lilts  of  P  and  of  the  Chronicler  often  con- 
tain corrupt  vananis  of  the  same  name,  given  as  names  dT  dis- 
tinct i^acM  or  perms.  This  accords  with  the  view  that  a  S. 
n  iS-aa98S43  relates  10  a  war  of  Darid  with  the  Rehobothites 
andtlieZBf^iaathittts(ieeRsHOBOrM,ZAXKraATH);  ibe  original 
text  was  nunindentood  and  wrongly  edited.  Very  pcosibly  the 
' hold '(ITTItt  to  which  David  'fled' (read  ma/l  for  TTl  baS. 
B  17)  and  iriiere  he  was  when  he  Icmged  for  water  from  the 
ctstero  of  Bethlehem— T,(.,  probably  *  'Bethlehem'  in  the 
Ntseb— was  that  of  HalDjaA,  which  was  itot  far  from  the  valley 
of  ^arephath  (text, '  Rephaim  *},  where  the  Zarephathites  (text, 
Peltittro)  were  arrayed  against  him.  ^^Ofah  may  likewise  be 
the  original  of  HAZZKUtlPONi]  in  1  Ch.43  (unless  Hazielel 
pRsuppoMs  ^al»'el ;  see  BKZAiJtEL),of  AhuxmbinGen.Sflaa, 
and  (ot  course)  of  CheUus  in  Judith  1 9.  Poaubly  HaUfab  was 
DtMnoallv  the  centre  of  the  cult  of  the  hero  Isaac Tf-*'^i  I  *)■ 

"The  above  view  was  formed  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Winckler's  GeicA.  I,  where  (iB;)  it  u  held  that  Slclag  b  the 
cuutal  of  the  Krethi  or  Cherethites ;  cp  i  S.  90 14. 

Perhapa  'Ziklagram'  (or  ^alnfathim)  may  andarUe  the  diffi- 
cult 'Cadnhim'  in  Gen.  1014.  SmHisbaim,  cd.  3164,  n.  1. 

T.  K.  C. 

KIlXAE(n^V;  z6AA&[AEL]:  j^£z^),Gen.4i9-s^. 
See  Caihitbs,  S  9- 

ZILPAH  (n^^T.  z£A<t>&  [ADEL]),  the  mother  of  the 
tribes  Gad  and  ASHRR  (Gen.  SO  10-13,  J  ;  85a6P}:  also 

.  tvpt'^nted  as  the  maid  of  Leah  {2S94 

35a6  pj  and  the  concuWne  of  Jacob 
(SO9  J ;  87s  46i8  P).  If  any  explanations  of  the  name 
Zilpah  were  current  in  eariy  Israel,  the  editors  of  the 
Genesis  narratives  have  not  preserved  them.  It  b 
hardly  possible,  as  it  perhaps  is  in  the  case  of  KDiah 
(see  SBOT  on  Gen.  3O3),  to  guess  what  they  might 
have  swd.1  The  nearest  approach  to  a  narrative 
bearing  on  Zlpah  is  Gen.  37  3.  That  verse  seems  to 
re|Kesent  a  version  of  the  Joseph-story  in  which  the 
enmity  against  Jose[A  was  confined  to  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  ^Ipah.*  Such  a  story  may  be  a  late  biventioo  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  the  sons  of  Leah  (Gunkel, 
ad  toe.),  in  particular  from  Judoh  ;  but  P  may  have 
found  it  in  sources  which  had  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  The  name  Zilpah  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  remains  of  Hebrew  literature. 
We  cannot  be  sure,  hovrever,  that  Genesis  as  we  now 
read  it  r^ards  Zflpah  as  Hdirew.  Her  mistress  is  a 
tlanghter  of  Laban  (cp  Rachel,  g  i^). 

According  (o  Tttt.  XI/.  Pair..  Naph.  i,  indeed,  Zllpuh  and 
Bilhah,  who  are  sisters  (cp  Jubilees,  ZSoIl  at*  daoghten  of  a 
MM>/(vat<tm)of  Laban  (Aim)  and  of  Kotheos 'm  the  Stock 
of  Abtaham,' Who  was  canned  ci^va  from  a  nlaca  called  Zelpha 
(wbeaea  the  name  of  Ui  fint'born).  EbewM«i  however,  the 
natefi  aK  danglitera  of  LalM  himsdf  by  a  ooocncine  (Ps.-Jon. 
on  Gen.  S9  34  39,  Gen.  rtMa 

74>         Koi.  f  £  3«  ;  cp  Charles, 
The  name  Zilpah  has  acctmlingly  been  explained 

t  For  a  late  example  see  Tttt.  XII.  Pair.,  Naph.  i,  quoted 
bebw. 

'  It  is  against  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zikiah  thai  Joae^ 
■pcaka  to  Jacob  in  Tttt.  XII.  Pmtr.,  Gad,  1. 


frwn  tht>  Aramaean  (Holsinger,  KBC  on  Gen.  8O9 ; 
Baethgen,  Beitr.  160). 

In  Aram.  means 'to  drtp,  trickle,' t  in  Syriac' to  defile'; 
in  Assyrian,  where,  however,  thm  is  the  natural  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  first  radical  is  ■  or  /,  it  occurs  as  aa-li^l{—t.f., 
in  the  recurring  phnue  [da-ii-ii\  Ma-li^ti, '  [planningj  hostility.* 

If  the  theory  of  Aramsean  extraction  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  older  story  (cp  below),  the  name  may  have 
been  earlier  Dilpah  (cp  Jidlaph,  the  '  uncle '  of  Rebekah ; 
Gen.  223a),  the  root  of  which  does  occur  in  Hebrew. 
On  the  assumptim  that  the  name  has  been  modified, 
C.  Ntebuhr  {Oaei.  Itsj)  connected  it  with  Zelophehad 
iinht ;  for  a  suggestkm  as  to  the  real  origin  of  which 
strange  name,  however,  see  Manasseh,  %  91),  whilst 
Cbeyne  formerly  connected  both  Zilpah  and  Zelophehad 
with  *  SaUiad '  (above,  col.  3309  near  foot).  This 
suggestion  he  regards  as  still  tenable ;  but  his  present 
view  is  different^ 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  that  such  widely 
separated  commtinities  as  Gad  and  Asher  should  be 
t.  wiTiaii  grouped  as  Zilpah  tribes.   Their  agreement 

Li'BiM^  hearing  names  of  deities  apparently  dis- 
tinct from  Yahw^  has  been  noted  elsewhere 
(AsHBR,  Jin.;  Gad,  |  a),  as  also  their  Aramsean 
elements  (Ashck,  $  3,  Gad,  §  3).  Whether  they  once 
lived  together  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  thought  that 
traces  of  an  early  stay  of  Asher  can  be  detected  S.  of  tlie 
plain  of  M^ddo  (cp  Ashes,  S§  i  3).  The  presence  of 
Beria  and  of  HebCT  and  Malcfaiel  as  father  and  sons  io 
the  Asher  list  (Nu.  2644^ )  and  the  same  three  names 
(if  Michael  is  for  Maldiiel)  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
in  Benjamin  lists  (i  Ch.  813  ^  ^^Z-)  ^d  of  a  clan 
Beria  in  an  Ephraim  list  would  be  a  not  unnatural 
result  if  Ephraim  and  Benjamin's  territory  had  beea 
earlier  occu{Ned  by  Asherites  (so  Steuemagel,  Eiftwand. 
30 / ).  If  the  sons  of  Zilpah  are  meant  in  Genesis  to 
be  regarded  as  older  than  Joseph  the  seniority  would  be 
a  natural  way  of  representing  an  earlier  occupation  of 
(he  Ephraim  highlands  which  must  be  assumnl  if  we 
suppose  that  Asher  really  entered  Palestine  from  the  E. 
We  might  suppose  that  a  Zilpah  tribe  was  settled  in  E. 
Palestine,  that  part  of  it  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  after 
stajring  a  while  in  Ephraim  moved  northwards  and 
took  the  name  of  Asher  (from  the  older  inhal»tants  in 
the  N.  ?  see  ASHEH,  gg  i  3).  whilst  the  portion  of  the 
Zilpah  tribe  which  remained  came  to  be  known  as  Gad. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  uncertain  when  we  are  meant  to 
place  the  birth  of  (he  sons  of  Zilpah.  Even  the  editor 
need  not  have  intended  to  suggest  that  both  Gad  and 
Asher  fall  between  Naphtali  and  Issachnr  and  between 
Nai^itali  and  JoaefA  (ep  Rachel,  J  ic).  The  sons' 
births  may  have  been  grouped  artificially  to  facilitate 
the  narrative  (cp  Tribes,  §  9/  )■  Steuemagel,  indeed, 
pleads  strongly  for  the  hist<xical  trustworthiness  of  the 

1  In  Aiabtc  *to  draw  near,'  bat  aiff  ^  garden;  in  Ethiopic 
ut/iti^mnKf.  yakOt  gives  a  water  on  the  way  to  Mekka, 
ZmffitP^  11.  ess  10 /(en  ii.  05£  19/). 

I  pVhen  Steueraagel  {EinviaHd.  ^7)  concludes  that  the  clans 
derived  from  Zilpah,  like  those  denved  (rem  Bilhah,  were  re- 
garded  as  not  so  fully  Israelitish  as  the  Leah  and  Rachel  tribes 
because  they  were  of  heathen  ori^,  he  does  not  allow  for  the 

K ability  that  Leah  and  her  maid  Zilpah  are  only  doubles  of 
chel  and  her  maid  Bilhah— or,  etymologically,  that  Leah, 
Rachel,  and  Bilhah  ate  all  corrupt  fragments  of  Jeralimed 
Uacob,  I  3),  and  that  Zilpah  (with  which  Mr.  Hogg  compares 
Jidla[di,  most  appropriately  from  the  present  point  of  view,  for 
among  his  brothers  are  Kemuel^  leral^med^and  Chesed'Cuih) 
is  an  equally  cotrupl  fragment  of  a  name  virtually  synonymous 
with  Jcraljmeel— viz.,  Ishmael.  Nor  can  the  poisibility  be 
dented  that  '  Asher '  may  be  connected  with  '  Avihui '  or 
'  Ash^ur,'  one  of  the  ethnic  names  of  the  Negeb,  and  Dan  with 
Adan  or  Adoo — another  of  these  names  (cp  PaRadiiie,  f  7,  end, 
and  see  CHt.  Bit.).  And  only  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
texts  can  assure  us  that  Gad  and  Asher  were  not  originally 
located  in  the  Negeb.  That  the  tradition  made  some  of  the 
clans  which  were  fused  with  the  Jacob  or  Israel  tribe  heathenish 
{i.e.,  worshippers  of  gods  other  than  YahwiX  will,  however,  be 
universally  admitted.  The  most  important  pasmac*  for  the 
texiiud  cntic  are  perhaps  Gen.  SB  i  (on  which  see  jACoa,  1  3) 
and  8133^  46^(on  which  see  Galkkd,  GilsaDi  but  note 
that  thera  seems  to  have  been  a  southern  Gilead,  nfanrcd  to, 
e.g.,  in  Jer.  Sm  [see  Cril.  Bib.\,  and  the  probable  oripnat  of 
the  mncfi-dispnted  Lud,  Lndim).— ^.K.cl 
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plaiuiUfe  Who  are  the  '  brothers'  whom  Jacob  finds 
in  E.  Palestine  when  be  comes  with  Rachel  (and 
Bilhah)  from  Laban  (Gen.  81 39  37  46  54)  ?  Must  they 
not  be  brother  tribes  who  had  remained  there  when 
Jacob  moved  off?  And,  since  Gad  is  the  tribe  most 
firmly  settled  there,  may  not  these  '  brothers '  be  repre- 
sented by  the  name  Zilpah  ?  Steucrnagel  supposes  that 
se%'eral  tribes  (Zilpah,  etc.)  accompanied  Jarab  on  its 
journey  up  from  its  setdement  S.  of  Palestine.  The 
representation  of  the  Zilpoh  tribes  as  younger  than  the 
four  Leah  tribes,  but  older  than  Issachar  and  Zebutun, 
may  represent  a  theory  as  to  the  time  of  their  reaching 
their  several  seats ;  and  the  theory  may  be  correct. 
There  are  great  difficulties,  ho^vever.  The  effect  of 
system  may  indeed  be  far-reaching.  If  Ashcr  arrived 
somewhat  early  W.  of  Jordan,  and  Gad  somewhat  late 
E.  of  Jordan  (Gad,  |  8),  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the 
grouping  of  them  as  Zilpah  tribes  can  be  anything  but 
artificial.    See,  further.  Tribes, 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Zilpah  is  connected  with 
Leah.  There  is  no  obvious  link  between  Gad  or  Asher 
8.  ninoh  Judah  or  the  other  Leah  tribes.  Nor 
is  the  relation  of  Zilpah  to  Leah  even  in  the 
■oa  Mu.  jjQjy  panJId  with  that  of  Bilhah  to  Rachel, 
or  Hagar  to  Sanih.  In  the  cases  of  Klhah  and  Hagar 
the  maid's  children  are  bom  before  her  mistress's  and 
liecause  the  mistress  has  no  children  (cp  Rachel,  §  i  i). 
In  the  case  of  Zilpah,  on  the  contrary,  Leah  has  no  less 
than  four  children  before  the  maid  is  called  in.  Is  it 
possible  that  Leah  represents  two  figures,  the  second 
being  the  mocher  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar?  These  two 
sons  were  bom  after  Zilpah's,  and  a  conneaion  among 
the  four  is  more  easily  thinkable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Leah  tribes.  Issachar  may  have  possessed  part 
of  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  at  one  time  (cp  Issachar, 
§4,  n.  3,  and  Steuemagel,  Einwand.  is/.),  and  the 
same  may  have  been  true  at  an  early  date  even  of 
ZRBt;Lt;N  {q.v. ,  g  7}. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  possibilities  are  not 
excluded  in  the  case  of  the  other  four  Leah  tribes  (see 
Simeon,  g  4}.  It  is  conceivable  that  Asher  crossed 
the  Jordan  into  Ephraim  before  Jacob-Rachel  came  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  older  Leah  tribes  (so  Steucr- 
nagel).  H.  w.  h. 

ZILTHAI,  RV  Zill«thai  (^0^)- 

t.  b.  Shimri  (f  .r*.)  in  «  genealogy  of  Bf.njamin  ig.v.,  9  ii.  (Si, 
I  Cb.  8  ao  (raA«H  [B],  «kA«  (AJ,  vnhafi  (LJ). 

a.  One  of  T)a*id's  warrion,  i  Ch,  1>  ao  fnfiaiii  {BK],  yaAsit 
[A],  «JM««  [LQl    Sea  David,  I II  n.f. 

ZIimAH(nyt;  zeA%Mdi[BL]),aGershonite(LeviU- 

cal)  name;  iCh.6io[5|  (jVfui  [AD,  49(37)  (i<w«^  (BJ, -ma 
(AJ),  a  Ch.  29 13  (f^ju^  [BAI> 

ZnCBAH  (HOT :  Sam.  piDT  ;  plausibly  connected 
with  HJT.  'antelope'  [see  WRS.  /.  Phil.  99!i],  but  cp 
ZiMRi),  the  eldest  of  Abraham's  'sons'  by  Keturah 
(Gen.253  iCh.lja;  zeBPiN  [A«E],  z€«p.  [A], 
zeMBp-  [A'B],  zomBp-  [!>"■]  2eMBp-.zeMpAM[L]). 
The  Zamareni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (Plin. 
.VH  63a,  Grotius),  and  Zabram,  the  royal  town  of  the 
KtvatioKoKwirtu,  W.  of  Mecca,  on  the  Red  Sea  (Ptol. 
vi.  75.  Knobel)  have  been  supposed  to  represent  Zimran. 
Rut  whether  wc  ought  to  go  so  far  from  the  Kettuite 
centre — i.e.,  the  Dip  px  (sec  E^T,  ChildskN  OP; 
Rekkm) — is  very  doubtful. 

In  Jer.  SSa^  we  find  a  people  called  '  Zimri'  (Pesh.  *  Zimnm') 
mentioned  with  Arabia  (i.r.,  N.  Arabia),  Elam  and  Madai  ^ead 
'  Jerahmeel  'X  and  Safkon  (on  the  N.  Arabian  border).  "Tuch 
disputes  the  connection  between  'Zimran*  and  'Zimri,'  but, 
from  our  present  point  of  view,  wronftly.  Both  in  flen.  20  a  and 
in  Jer.  SAaj  a  N.  Arabian  people  is  required.    S«e  Zimri. 

T,  K.  C. 

ZIMkI  (npi,  a  shortened  form? — cp  the  name  Zim- 
rida  in  Am.  Tab.  [of  governors  of  Sidon  and  of  Lachish], 
also  in  an  early  Bab.  text,  Bi\f  Cuneif.  Texts,  Pt  iv.. 
which  also  mentions  Zimri-)uimmu,  Zimri-hanata  the 


compound  names,  interprets  '  protection '  [AHT  85,  qi 
88,  330];  butcpZiMRI,  s;  z&MBp[c]i  {BKAFL]). 

t.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerah  b.  Judah  (i  Ch.26),  la 
Josh.  7 1  called  Zabdi. 

a.  A  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  {q.v.,  g  9,  ii.  i  Ch.836  ({Iwk  [A1= 
943).    Cp  Zkmika. 

3.  '  Captain  of  the  chariots,'  who  consfnred  against 
Elah  king  of  Israel  and  killed  him,  and  to  secnre  bis 
own  position  on  the  throne  extermin^ed  all  the  remnant 
of  the  family  of  Baasha.  After  a  seven  days'  reign  in 
Tirzah  he  was  besieged  by  Omri  the  general,  whereupon 
like  Sardanapalus  he  burnt  the  palace  over  his  head  and 
perished  in  the  ruins  (i  K.  169-ao).  In  0  the  names 
Zambri  and  Omri  are  much  confuted. 

4.  b.  Sali;  {q.v.),  a  Simeoaite  chief,  the  name  given 
to  the  central  ^gure  in  P's  narrative  of  the  sin  <^  the 
b'ne  Israel  with  Midian  (Nu.  2S6-i8  P).  Zimri  bad 
brought  a  Midianitess  named  CozBi  to  the  camp,  and 
Phinehas,  moved  to  indignation,  slew  them  both,  in  the 
'tent'  {,i}^);»  see  We.  Ptvl.W  363,  ET  356.  See 
Phikkhas,  and  q>  Dibri.  s.  a.  c 

ZUUtl  (HDf ;  om.9;  Pesh. 'v^ninsM,- Vg.  ZsmM'). 
one  of  the  tribes  or  peoples  threatened  with  ju^menl 

by  Jeremiah  (or  by  a  supplcmentcr  who  assumes  Jere- 
miah's mantle),  Jer.  26  aj. 

A  revision  of  the  text  of  vo.  19-36  places  it  beyond  all  tcaioa- 
able  doubt  that  a  N.  Arabian  people  Ls  meant.  See  Zimran, 
Skeshach. 

A  land  called  Zimri,  whose  king  was  allied  to  the  ktngi 
Babylon  and  Elam  (Sir  H.  RawUnson.  G.  Smith,  etc.),  does  not 
exist ;  the  right  reading  of  the  text  is  Namri  '(seeA*^!  140  iH; 
Schr.  /CGfi'iTo%  But  toemend  Jeremiah's 'Zimri'  inio'Namri' 
with  Winckler  {AOFlagt),  or  'Goroeri*  or  'Gimirri"  (see 
Gomkr)  with  Rort  {UMiemck.  103  [iSwDand  Pdser  iZATW 
17350  [1B97I),  in  hardly  pO!»ib)e  if  we  duly  criticise  the  text  of 
MT.  T.  K.  C. 

ZIN  OV,  c[e]lN,  CIN&,  CENA  ;  in  Nu.  34  4  eNN&K 
[B;  KM  follows],  CCCNN&K  [AF],  en&k  [L],  in 
Josh.l&3,  CNN&K  [B],  ceNN&K  tB^*"].  CeNA  [A], 
CIN&  [L];  Eus.  Jer,  CNNft  mma  {OS.  26837  II810]; 
see  below).  The  wilderness  N.  of  that  of  PARAN  (^.v.) ; 
the  most  important  place  in  it  was  Kadesh-bamea  in  its 
oasis  (Nu.1831  20 1  27  m  8836  34  3/  Dl82si  Jc^ 
15i  [<re/i  Ajs).  More  precisely,  it  was  the  wild  mountain- 
region  (Jos.  Ant.  iv.  46,  speaks  of  a  punintaiti  called 
Sin)  rising  in  successive  slopes  from  the  'Ar&bah  in  one 
directtm  and  ei-TIh  in  another,  which  now  bean  the 
name  of  the  *Az3xim«li  Arabs  who  inhabit  iL  See 
Wanderings,  Wilderness  of.  It  has  been  suggested* 
that  Sin  may  mean  the  '  wall '  of  rodt  within  wtrich  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  lies  (cp  Zion). 

The  existence  of  Vnx  '  to  protect 'however,  is  very  {(uestian- 
ablc,  and  the  name  locJts  as  il  it  had  been  woni  down  in  course 
of  ages.  Analogy  &voitrs  the  view  that  |x(ZioX}jnt(ZoANX  fix 
(Zenan)^  and  jjkX  (ZaamanX  have  all  ccme,  throos^  pjrsx 
(ZinKON),  from  SmuDT* (Iihmael). 

Lagarde,  however,  with  much  learning  and  plausibility, 
suggests  a  derivation  from  which  in  Aram,  and 
Ass.  means  '  axe,"  in  Ethiopic  '  iron "  {Mittkeil.  2361  ff.  ; 
cp  G.  Hoffm.  ZDMG  32753)-  Tg.  Jer.  gives  in  Nu. 
344  (for  1*11)  H^ns  "na,  '  the  iron  mountain,'  presuppos- 
ing I'sn.  and  Q's  form  cvvc^^x]  may  ultimately  come  from 
the  same  reading. 

This  reading,  if  correct,  micht  illasirateanumberof  references 
to  iron  in  narratives  or  propbetaes  whidi,  as  the  criticiaiB  of  the 
text  seems  to  show,  tdate  to  the  Netreb.   SeeDL  tii  (cpOc); 


'horns  of  iTMi'};  a  K.fl  6<swimminK  iron ;  see  PitopMn-,  §  7); 
Jer.  IS  la  ('iron  of  Z*rHON>;  Eaek.  27 13 19 <Tanlush  [AssharT] 
and  Javan  I  Jerahmeel  7)  traiBcking  with  iron);  Aiblj  (die 


t  On  (whence  'alcove*),  which  is  naed  to  denote  a 
princely  lent,  as  well  as  the  bridal  paiilioBi  see  WRS,  ICimd^ 


171,  aoa;  Pavilion,  a;  Tknt,  |  4  n. 
a  Wetsttrin,  In  Del.  Gfn.,W  578. 
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[southern)  ArMWiitci  thraih  [tha  loiuhetnl  Gilemd  with  insiru- 
menti  of  iran).  Still  th*  method  of  grouping  names  bcfora 
aedting  to  account  for  them  leem*  to  Omm  the  preceding 
explanation.  The(>-iwi{*lin  and  the  RTm  >»  Tg.  Jer.  arc  at 
any  nte  exceptional.  T.  K.  C. 

SNA  (K)*T).  b.  Shimei,  a  Ucrshonite  Levite  ( i  Ch. 
28  \o).  In  r.  tt  the  name  becomes  Zuah  <ni'l)-  S^al  reads 
ftj^  u  both  places. 

ZIOV  {]S*'t,  c[e]lwN)-  The  designation,  properly, 
of  the  '  Jebusite '  stronghold  at  Jerusalem,  which 
i^er  its  capture  by  David  received  tlie  nsme  '  David's 
burg,'  38.679.  Various  explanations  of  the  name 
have  been  given.  Gesenius  {TAa.  1164)  and  Lagarde 
{Oitrs.  84,  n.*)  derive  from  'to  be  diy.'  cp 

SjT.  V****j>  which  Lafr  regards  as  the  older 
fixm.  Deliusch  {Ptalmex,^  I70)  makes  the  primary 
fonn  i\ts,  from  nut  *to  aet  wp.'  Wetistem  (in  Dd. 
Gen,^  578)  derives  from  »J\rt '  to  protect,'  to  that  the 
name  would  mean  'arx.  citadel* ;  ep  Zin. 

It  may  be  better,  however,  to  add  to  the  group  Zin,  Zenan, 
Zaanan,  and  Zoan,  and  to  suppose  Zion  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  laoe-iuuse  'Ishmael'  through  the  intermediate  fonn  jipsx 
iZmoiO-  Anodier  comption  of  thesame  name  is  probably  0^ 
(see  Su&lim),  and  this  most  plausibly  accounts  for  a  much- 
disputed  name  oSriT-  That  the  fint  part  of  this  name  means 
'  city,'  Sayce  (sec  coL  3409,  lop)  and  Nestle  (^MilfUft^  Satm, 
17)  luiva  independently  seen.  W«  matt  dow  add  that  is 
probaUy— ^iimv%  and  that  this  is  a  type  of  cenuptioa  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  OT.  Jerusalem,  then,  according  10 
ilus  exptanatioii,  was  oripnally  one  of  the  many  Iihmaelite  or 
Jerahmeeiite  settlements  in  Palestine,  a  view  which  is  supported 
by  the  bet  that  Isaiah  (29 1)  calls  the  city  of  David 'Jerahmeer 
[conupted  into '  Ariel '],  and  hy  the  equally  significant  statement 
of  the  historian  that  after  taking  the  stron^old  David  '  built 
raimdabout  Icrahmeeland within.'!  S^Crit.Bii.  Itistnie, 
David  i>  said  (a  8.  S«)  to  have  'gone  agwist  the  Jebuiites,'  but 
the  Jebosites  apparently  owe  their  existence  in  the  text  to 
corrupiinn,  and  in  an  earner  form  of  the  text  this  seems  to  have 
been  indicated  by  the  scribe  himself  As  in  Gen.  H  so  [see 
ZiBKtM)  and  ebewhercthecctmpt  reading  pMn*3r*(£V  'the 
inhaUiants  of  the  land")  has  grown  cut  of  ''SttBQg'  (IshmaalitCTX 
|nHn  being  an  editor's  insertion  to  make  the  oonnpt  •3gr*  in* 
telligiblb  The  earlier  text  appears  to  have  said  mv.6,  'And 
the  lung  and  hb  men  went  toJemsalemagMnst  tbelslunaeUtes'; 
*  IshiBMlif  I '  here  b  a  synonym  of '  Teninroeeliicfc'  To  this  w« 
mutt  add  that  the ' lame '  and  the  'blind '  spoken  of  In  the  HT 
(and  in  9)  of  aS.tSt  are  as  imaginary  as  the  tribal  name 
'Jebosiie* ;  Q^jf  and  QVIDB  lK>th  being  corrupt  fragments  of 
O'SMQm'  (»'c  Cn't  mi„  and  cp  Mkphiboshbth,  Phinbhas). 

'  ntt  is  no  dij^reision :  it  had  to  be  shown  that  names  so  closely 
connected  as  Zion  and  (jeru-)Mlem  had  the  same  origin,  and  if 
in  the  course  of  doing  so  we  ^ve  been  enabled  10  show  that  the 
early  historians  at  any  rate  did  not '  infer  incorrectly '  from  the 
tribal  name  Tebusitc  the  existence  of  a  city  called  Jehus'  (of 
which  the  A  ma  ma  correspondence  appears  to  have  known 
nothing),  this  is  perhaps  at  any  rate  a  boon  for  future  students. 
It  is  posiiible  that  the  error  "Oiv  for  '■^ityoe;'  >*  reallya  some- 
what ancient  otie  (see,  ej;.,  &cTi.97)>  But  Eaekiel  (1S3  45)  is 
still  aware  that  Amoritet  (or  Aranunites^  Jerahmeelitea)  and 
Hittites  (rather  Rehobothites)  formed  the  pte-Israelitish  pcpula- 
lion  of  the  dty  of  Jerusalem.   Cp  Oc. 

The  term  'Zion'  (we  retain  the  teim,  as,  even  if  a 
corruption,  yet  an  ancient  and  a  popular  one)  belongs 
properly,  as  shown  elsewhere  (Jerusalem.  ^  z7-ao). 
to  the  aomhem  part  of  the  eastern  hill,  irtiere  the  'burg 
of  David '  stood.  Above  the  '  bnrg '  rose  the  temple, 
and  in  usage  'Zion'  represents  the  temple  bill  (a  IC 
1931;  Is.24s3;  cp  1033).  Even  more  rommonly, 
however,  we  find  it  a  term  for  the  whole  of  Jerusalem, 
whether  in  parallelism  with  Jerusalem  {I9.43  SOiq 
Am,  1  a  Mic  8  10 la  Ps.  lOSsa)  or  alone  (Is-laj  28t6 
Jer.  3i4  Lam.  611).  Often  it  u  personiiied  (IS.4O9  41 37 
6I3621/  7  59ao60t4  66S  Zeph.8t6Zech.l17)  thmgh 
here  an  idealisatitm  has  taken  place,  the  '  Zion '  intended 
bdng  really  the  company  of  those  residents  in  the 

I  Tlutt  K^So  and  Ki  Wn,  wherever  they  occur,  are  mispointed, 
can  hardly  be  doubled.  They  are  corrupt  fragments  of  SkOHT 
(see  MiLLoX  In  a  S.  S  9  the  jq  prefixed  to  ir^l  has  arisen  in 
this  way.  The  scribe  began  to  write  without  the  initial  n, 
and  left  Sq nncancdlad.  Afterwards, So was' oorrecied' into (d- 

*  So  Driver,  in  Hattlngs,  DB  2554*,  cxpceasing  the  T^Tfifn 
opinion. 
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Holy  City  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Isaiah  and  of 
Ezra  who,  in  the  orthodoi:  sense  of  the  phrase,  '  feared 
Yahwi.'  The  phrase  {S'lt  ,  literally  'tl]e  daughter 
Hon,'  is  an  idiomatic  expression  for  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  Is.  1 8  62s  Jer.  431,  etc.  (see  Dauohtkr,  3). 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  '  Zion,'  in  x  Mace, 
everywhere  means  the  temple  hill  (see4376o6s4  64863 
733  10"  14a7).  For  a  Hebrew  writer,  who  formed 
his  style  on  classical  models,  this  was  natural  Josephus. 
writing  in  Greek,  does  not  use  the  name.  In  the  NT 
it  occurs  only  in  quotations  fitMn  the  OT,  except  in 
Heb.  12si  (a  &ie  riietorical  passage)  and  in  Rev.  14i. 

How  fond  the  later  Jews  became  of  the  name  Zion 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  Psalms.  See  espedally 
Ps.  875,  if'  with  Wellhausen,  we  may  follow  0's  ^ifnift 
2{jli}fiS»,  ipti  dptfpwror),  and  render, 

But  ev«ry  one  calls  Zion  his  motber. 

And  of  it  is  every  one  native ; 

He4umself,  the  Host  High,  keeps  it.^ 

T,  K.  C 

aOE(ljry;  caipe[B],  cwpaie[B"»»i<i-!superscr. 
ai]>  Ciup  [AI.]),  a  place  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  i&54t).  It  is  mentioned  with  Arab,  Beth> 
lanMiab,  Humtah,  Kirjath-arba  (' thesameis  Hebron'). 

The  names  Arab  and  Kiriath-arba  {surely  from  Kirjath-'arSfa) 
point  to  the  Jerahmeeiite  border.  So  also  does  I^tumtah  (j.«., 
Hamath  =  Haacah^  and  perhaps  Betb-tappiiah  (see  NAfHTU- 
him).  '  Hebron '  in  the  gloss  on  '  Kirjaih-ariia'  is  probably  (as 
in  some  other  cases)  a  corruption  of '  Reboboth' ;  Pmay  already 
have  found  this  corruption  in  the  written  list  which  he  seems  to 
have  used.  '  ^or.'  then,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name 
of  some  Jerahmeeiite  place  near  R^both.  One  cannot  help 
thinkineofMiffur,  properly  the  name  of  a  region  (see  MiCKAlM. 
%  a^X  iHit  possibly  also  of  a  town  (cp  Cusham-jetahmeel 
[SHECHKMp.  Thereadingof  Sal  may  suggest  an  identification 
with  Zaik  w.f.). 

Van  de  Velde  and  Conder,  however,  identify  Zior  with  Snlr 
atlPBFMtjp^  Si'air,  4^  m.  N.  from  Hehrtm,  where  a  tomb 
of  Eaaa  is  almm.  Etuemut  (f SOS  19)  mentioas  a  HHage  Sior 
between  ^EUa  and  BlenthBopolis.  T.  K.  C 

ZIFH  ;  z[E]l(t>  [BAL]),  whence  the  genlilic 
Sphltec,  or,  incorrectly  [see  Ps.  54],  Sphlnii  (D''p^  ; 
z£e]i^&ioi.  XS.SS19  861  Ps.64  Utle  ziit>EOYC  TI)- 

I.  An  unidentified  town  belonging  to  Judah,  situated 
towards  the  border  trfEdom  (Josh.  15a4p  B]).  On  the 
new  the(»y  which  makes  David  carve  oat  for  himself 
at  first  a  principality  in  the  Negeb,  this  more  southern 
Ziph  may  have  a  claim  to  be  that  intended  in  the  earty 
tradition.    See  a,  end. 

a.  A  town  in  the  hill-coimtiy  of  Judah  (Josh.  ]6s5  : 
oj'ei^  [B]),  mentioned  u^ether  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and 
Jutah.    Its  connection  with  the  clan  of  Caleb,  which  at 
one  time  had  its  seat  about  Hebron  (but  see  below),  is 
expressed  in  genea]<^cal  form  in  t  (Jh.  249,^  and  again 
in  I  Ch.  4 16,  where  ^ph  and  Zlphab  (n^'tl  1*1 ;  J^Mjte 
irat  iatpa.  [B].  fi^ot  k.  ilu^a  [A].  ^0  jr.  fi^a  [L])  are 
■  'sons'  of  {the  unknown)  Jbhalelkel  [q.v.).  Ziph 
I  and  that  part  of  the  wiltlemess  of  Judnh  to  which  it 
I  gave  its  name  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  David's 
:  outtawiy  (i  S.23i4^),  and  the  surroundii^  hill  couniiy 
,  with  its  many  caves  supplied  admirable  '  lurking  places ' 
and  'strongholds'  (i  8.281419.  and  cp  t  Maca23i), 
See  Conder'a  description  of  the  ^tastic  cones  and 
knife-like  ridges  of  the  hills  of  Ziph  {PEFQ,  1875, 
P-  43)- 

^ph  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  places  it  8 
R.  m.  from  Hclmin  (OiS^^  I&914 ;  cp  20840^).  This 
I  is  too  much  1^  nearly  half.  'The  true  ute  was  found 
by  Robinson  at  Tell  Zlf,  a  conspicuous  mound,  3883 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  8-9  m.  SIC,  of  Hebron,  with  no 
trace  of  buildings  at  the  present  day,  tmt  with  some 
cisterns.  A  little  to  the  E. ,  on  a  low  hill  or  ridge, 
there  arc  broken  walls  and  foundations ;  but  these  do 
not  represent  the  city  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (a  Ch.  118; 
see  below).     Conder  endeavours  to  show  that  there 

1  Fumeas's  translation  (Pta/mt,  SSOT).    But  cp  Che. 
and  Bertholet,  SttUuiif,  (Sa. 

3  f<ag(f]ttf<>[f|[BA](MT.MESifA[0'r.D,  the  farher'<tfSph, 
is  in  aOt.  lis  mentioned  al<mg  with  Zipb  tf«ABIX 
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above  the  Dead  Sea  between  Masada  and  Engedi. 
There  is  no  moistiire  capable  of  supporting  vegetable 
growth* (/"i?^,  1875.  p.  45).  G.  A.  Smith  (//G  306  iL. 
307  n.)  lubstantially  agrees. 

Among  the  many  difficult  pointa  connoctcd  with  the  Hebrew 
tndition*  ia  tht<— Wm  the  chief  Ckletnte  ciiy  Hebron  or  Reho- 
HUTH  (s.v.)1  If  the  Utter,  then  the  Ziph  of  i  Ch.  S43  tmiy  be 
thai  mentioned  in  Josh.  U 14.  And  another  is  thi* — Wu  David's 
Ziph  the  first  ar  the  second  pUce  so  called?  The  pvi  (Horbsh) 
of  t  S.  28  IS  may  very  well  be  a  corruption  of  •nnOH  (Arii^ur) 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  name  Dearly  equivalent  to  Jerah- 
mecl.  We  may  alio  doubt  about  Rehoboam's  Ziph,  as  well  as 
about  the  other  names  in  aCh.  ll6-io(sM  RkhoboauX 

T.  K.  C. 

ZIFHION  (t^DV),  Gen.4ei6  =  NiL26i9.  Zefh<»i 
(^.«..^ 

ZIFHBON  (t^l^T,  scarcely  -stench,'  see  Zanoah, 
hat  cp  Names,  $  106,  d.  t ;  Ae^rpUNA  [Bl  e(t>- 
IB*]:  ze(t>-  [AL]).  a  point  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
Canaan.  Nu.349t-  According  to  Furrer  {ZDPySti) 
and  Socin  (Baed.W  395).  the  mod.  Zaferituh'^  (Rob. 
gives  et-Za'ferdneh),  ESE.  of  er-Resldn.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  suit  Furrer's  own  view  of  the  frontier, 
for  $adad  (his  Zedad)  is  SSE.  of  Zaferdmh.  whereas 
it  should  lie  to  the  N.  Hence  MIUilui,  in  Ridun's 
HWB,  following  Wetz.  [RHseder.  88),  prefers  the  ruins 
called  T.ifr&n,  fourteen  hours  NF^  of  Damascus. 

There  u  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  description 
originally  referred  to  the  Negeb  (see  Zeuad),  that  Ziphron 
corresponds  to  the  Sibraim  of  Eielciei,  and  that  both  names 
are  coiniptions  of  Zurepfaath.   See  Zedad.  t.  K.  C. 

nppoE  (n'iBV.  ibit;  c€n(t)wp[BAFL]).  balak 

king  of  Moab,  in  called  *  son  of  Zippor  *  (Nu.  ZS  3  4  ro  16 
'a  tB  Josh.  24a  Judg.  11 95),  i.e.,  either  son  of  a  per^n  colled 
Zippor  ('bird  >,  or" native  of  Zarephatli,'  the  Zarephathites 
being  •  section  of  the  N.  Arabian  Mi^iles  (we  Zahkpkath, 
H1Z8AIM,  I  a  j).  It  is  probable  that  just  as  the  Edomite  king 
Sbaul  (Av  Saul)  wu  a  Mi^te  of  Rehoboih  (see  BKt.A),  so  the 
Moabite  king  Balak  was  a  Mim-ite  of  Zarephath  (unless  indeed 
Balak  was  king  of  Hu;ri  :  see  Moses,  |  17).  The  Cttshite  wife 
of  Hoses  bore  the  startlingly  umilar  name  ZtrpoRAH  iq.v.\ 
Sec,  however,  Nahks,  |  68.  T.  K.  C 

ZIFPOKAH  (m>V:  Ccn(t>up&[BAFL]).  daughter 
of  Hobab  or  Jethro,  '  priest  of  Midian,'  and  wife  of 
Moses  (Ex.  'J.t.  J  ;  435.  J  :  18s,  E). 

In  Nu.l2iA  dte  is  called  a  'Cuahita  wcman':  'Hiarite' 
would  perhara  have  been  more  accurate,  but  Miftur(>iMu^) 
and  Cusb  in  H.  Arabia  were  contiguous  (see  Cusk,  9^  On  the 
i^ificanca  of  her  name  (probably  a  distortion  of  ^rephnth), 
and  of  her  connection  «rito  Hoses,  see  Mosxs,  ||  4,  7,  and  cp 
Circumcision,  |  3  ;  Zarephath  ;  Zippor. 

In  its  present  form  the  name  means  'bird';  cp 
Names,  8  68.  There  is  an  Aramaic  proper  name  kios 
in  CIS  (lOi)  lis  123 :  the  QFcefc  equivalent  being 
ff€^epa  (S,  A.  Cook,  Aram.  Gbts,  103,  who  refers  to 
Cl.-Gan.  Re£.  SarcMoL  1885,  p.  33).  The  name 
Zippor  {not  Zipporah)  occurs  as  a  woman's  name  in 
Talm.  Jer.  Gittin,  63.  T.  X.  & 

ZtTHBI.  RV  Blthrl  (HpO;  for  origin  see  Sethus). 
b.  Unid,  a  (Kobathltc)  Levite,  Ex.  0  as  (orypH  [B],  (r«4p«t  [A], 
«T(H  [PL]). 

ZrV  (It).  I  K.  6 1 37  RV.  AV  Zip.  See  Month,  §  s  (3). 

Za,  aOIHO  UP  of  (pSn  re^),  a  pass  in  the 
S.  of  Palestine,  3  Ch.  20t6  (thn  AN&B&CIN  AC&e 
[BA],  T.  A.  THC  eSoXHC  ACICA  l^A)-  The  name  looks 
suspicious ;  but  the  ordinary  view  that  the  WSdy  Has&sa, 
by  which  the  old  Roman  road  leads  from  En-gedi  to 
Jerusalem,  is  meant,  is  plausible. 

The  mention  of  Hazazdn-tamar  (*.».)  in  w.  a,  however, 
introduces  a  perplexing  element  into  the  geography.  For  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  see  Nrgks,  |  7.  t.  K.  C. 

ZIZA(S(y»T,  perhaps  abbrev.,  §  58,  cp  Zaza,  Zuzim). 

I.  A  prince  of  Simeon  (|  5  [ii.]),  temp.  Hexekiah;  i  Ch.437 
(cM«r«A  (B T)  fouf.  f  AJ,  ft^  [LIV 

fl.  One  of  Reholwam's  children  by  Uaacah ;  a  Ch.  11  90 
ttLt]({a  [BALD.  

1  For  a  soutiwin  ZafarSneh  (cp  Rob.  JJf  S 115}  Me  Aspkae. 
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Vg, ,  and  Tg.  identify  it  with  Tanis,  certainly  correctly. 
The  city  bad  the  name  $'nt}  in  Co^ic  limes,  Dji^a)nl 
(also  Djaane,  Djani).  The  Greeks  called  h  Tdyts  (thus 
S).  The  modem  Arabic  name  is  Consequently, 
the  name  must  have  been  pronounced  ^aiu,  §aiii,  by 
the  Hebrews  (following  the  later  halnt  of  drooling  the 
feminine  termination  [I]). 

The  city,  the  capital  of  tfte  J4th  nomos  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  the  NE.  edge  of  the  Ddta,  was  ntuated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in 
a  plain  which  is  at  present,  in  summer,  a  marshy  pro- 
longation of  the  Menzaleh  lake,  in  winter  a  salt-desert. 
The  modem  village  of  S&n  is  inhabited  mostly  by  fisher- 
men. The  adjoining  mound,  $Sh  tl-fja^ir,  'stone 
§An,'  was  excavated  first  in  part  by  Mariette  in  i860, 
then  completdy  by  Petrie  (in  1863-84,  see  Tamu  1  and 
2.  1665).  There  were  found  many  statues,  s|diinxes, 
obelisks,  etc ,  belonging  to  a  targe  temple,  begun  (it 
would  seem)  by  kings  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  contintied 
in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  complettid  by  the  greatest 
builder  among  the  Pharaohs,  Raineses  11.  See,  on  the 
fr^ments  of  the  largest  monolithie  colossus  known, 
Egypt,  5  37.  The  temple  seems  to  have  bad  a  length 
of  about  1000  ft.  King  Psusennes  of  the  twenty-£^ 
dyitasty  btiilt  a  huge  wall  of  bricks  around  iL  The 
importance  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Rameses  II.  seems  to  have  resided  there  and  that  the 
twenty-first  dynasty  originated  from  the  tnly.  In 
Esarhadd<»'s  and  Aiur-bani-pal's  time,  Sa'nu  <x  ^fnm 
was  the  seat  of  a  prince ;  on  its  sack  by  the  Assyrians 
see  TtRHAKAH.  In  Strabo  (Sos)  it  still  figures  as  a 
considerable  [dace.  Of  its  ultimate  downfall  not  much 
is  known. 

The  biblical  mentions  are  as  follows.  In  Is.  ISii  13, 
the  princes  of  Zoan  represent  Egypt  (13  H  with  No|^- 
Memphis).  In  3O4,  the  Israelites  are  blamed  for  send- 
ing embassies  to  Zoan  ;  the  passage  k>oks  as  if  the 
Pharaohs  were  still  reding  at  Zoan  at  times.  In 
Ezek.  80 14,  Zoan  stands  parallel  with  the  old  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  No,  which  shows  that  in  Lower  Egypt 
only  Memphis  can  have  rivalled  Tanis  in  importance. 
Perhaps  it  is  thus  to  be  explained  that  Ps.78(»43) 
speaks  of  the  wonders  done  '  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
the  field  of  Zoan '  in  Moses'  time.  Zoan-Tanis  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  or  aX 
least  of  the  Delta,  in  the  time  of  the  psalmisL  The 
inference  that  Zoan  was  the  residence  of  Pharaoh  in 
Moses'  time  and  that  '  fields  of  Zoan '  and  Goshen  wo-e 
equivalent  expressions  has  often  been  drawn  by  scholars, 
especially  by  Bmgsch,  who  tried  to  show  the  identity  of 
Rameses  and  Zoan.*  Bnigsch's  ailments  however, 
are  fallacious  (nlthoi^h  Rameses  II.  may  have  resded 
here,  see  above) ;  certaiiilyGoshencanoothaveextended 
to  the  surroundings  of  Tanis. 

The  curious  remark  Nu.  ISaa  (Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt)  seems  to  imply  that 
the  writer  considered  Tanis  as  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Egypt  Indeed,  we  can  trace  it  to  the  sixth  dynasty 
(see  above) ;  as  capital  of  the  nome  it  may  belong  to 
prdiistoric  times.  Chronologual  conclusions  about  the 
date  of  Hebron's  foimdation  cannot,  of  course,  be  drawn 
from  the  UUical  remark,  whether  taken  literally  or  not* 

W.H.  M. 

ZOAB  C^,   in   Geo.  19  at  30  -^t;  CHrup 


s  SeeRAMKSBs,l3,onBruK(ch'sargniiMnt(lbnowedbyEben. 
Dureh  Gmh,  408X  and  Exodus,  |  io. 

*  A  Rcdc  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  (bund  at  Tanis  was 
curiously  daled  'year  400  of  king  Set.'  If  this  date  has  a 
historical  basis,  it  must  mean  that  about  1700  n.c.  the  cult  of 
Set  was  established  (by  Hylcaos-kingat),  not  that  Tanis  was  then 
founded,  as  some  scholanliave  aisumed. 
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LWAUcrk^j ;    cir-    I'-l  •  •<>  ZOrop& 

[ADEL];  in  Jer.4834  zofop  [BXA] ;  Vg.  Segor],  a 
locality  meBtiooed  in  Gen.  ISio  liai  liaa  /.  30  Dl 
843  I*-  Ifis  J"^-  4834t-  It  a  commonly  placed  to  the 
SE.  frf'  the  Dead  Sea,  which  may  be  covrect  so  far  as 
It.  16s  u>d  Jer.  4834  are  concerned,  but  hardly  for  Gen. 
andDL  {ILee.). 

Than  k  in  &et  k  conndemblc  body  of  evidence  Tor  tbe  view 
that  the  chief  seat  of  the  southern  IsneUtish  leeenda  vnu  the 
Terahmeeliu  territory,  bordering  on  Mi^ri  mnd  Edam.  See 
iRAACi  Jacob,  uid  especully  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
play  on  the  meaning  of 'Zou'  in  Gen.  19ao  m  isonlyaooounted 
for,  if  tbe  true  name  of  the  dry 
MiRurtHuurOi  The'Zoar'd 
WM  one  of  the  dliesof  Mufriin  N.  Arabia, 
Co  HlUAiH,  f  a(4).  Upon  the  new  theory.  Gen.  IS  lo^  where 
'Zoar'  appears  to  he  dminctly  ptaoed  in  uu  Jordan  valley, 
originally  lan  thu,  *  And  Lot  lined  Up  hb  oyea,  and  Kw  that 
the  whole  cC  Jerahnieel  (nm  *03i  &  primitive  conuption  of 
SMOnr)  well-watered,  [before  Yahwi  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah]  like  the  aarden  of  Vahwi,  like  the  land  of  Mifrim, 
in  the  direction  of  MiHUr.'  Here,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
Hiffur  really  SMani  the  Imd  of  Uinnr ;  EPyfD  any  be 
omitted  as  an  traintelligent  altcratioa  of  IWD  njKk.  Ball  (cp 
Garden,  I  4,  n.)  prefers  reading  \!fb  '  Zoan '  (Pesh.  ?).  But 
sarely  'like  the  land  of  Enypt'  was  dear  enough,  without  a 
limiting  or  eaplanatory  appendage.  '  Egypt.'  however,  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  thu  context,  and  the  Hebrew  tradiiions 
centre  (as  new  evidence  appears  to  show)  in  the  Negeb  and 
the  N.  Arabian  border.  For  the  later  traditional  view  of  Zoar 
aee  MoAa,  and  on  tba  whole  qnenion  of  the  original  Zoar 
cpSoDtm.  T.  K.  C. 

ZOBAH  (n^W.  coyBa  [BAL]),  or  more  fully  Arah- 
ZOBAH  (nSlVCnSt,  PS.  80  beading.  cuBeA  [BMR]), 

LThe  Abam-zoba  {tqS'S  'N,  a  S.1068,  but 
mnlMlt  Aram.zobah),  the  home  of  one  of 
David's  'thirty'  (2  S. 2336;  iYNA/v\e(*)C 
[BA],  M&cCiBi  [L]).^  also  the  name  of 
an  Aramaean  state,  whose  king  Hadadeter  was  defeated 
17  David  {a  S. 81-14  lOis^)-  In  i  S.1447  'the  kings 
of  Zobah '  are  said  to  have  been  defe^ed  by  Saul,^  and 
in  a  Ch.  83  Solomon  is  asserted  to  have  taken  Hamath- 
zobah  {pataiapa  [B],  tuitaff'  irof/Sa  [A],  efuiBa:  [L]); 
the  latter  designation  is  thought  to  imply  the  same 
(erroneous?)  conception  of  the  importance  of  Zobah 
which  is  found  in  (a)  a  S.  83  8  lOis-i^a,  but  not  in  the 
narrative  (4)  which  contains  a  S.  IO1-14  rgd.  This  al 
least  is  clear,  that  in  the  respective  strata  of  narrative 
different  views  of  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah 
are  suf^restcd.  If  the  view  implied  in  the  fbrmer 
stratum  (u)  is  correct,  the  idea  that  David  was  one  of 
the  mightiest  monarchs  of  his  time  is  not  an  extrava- 
gant one,  for  here  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  under  Hodad- 
ezer  is  represented  as  dominating  the  whole  of  Syria, 
whereas  in  the  latter  stratum  (b)  Zobah  appears  with 
Beth-krhob,  Maacah,  and  Ishtob  or  Tob,  as  an  ally 
of  the  Ammonites.  This  difierence  of  view  has  been 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  two  different  Zobahs 
have  been  confounded  (see  David,  §  9,  with  n.  a, 
where  references  are  given  for  the  evidence).  One,  to 
the  N.  of  Damascus  and  Hamath,  rich  in  copper 
(aS.  83).  was  conceivably  the  m&t  NutiaiSi*  of  the 
Am.  Tablets (375  4533,  etc.),  if  Nuha^ means  '  copper ' 
according  to  Hal^vy's  theory  {JP£'/20aig ;  cp 
CiiPPEK,  8  3).  The  other  Zobah  cnresponds  to  the 
*  districts  of  Sulxtu.'  referred  to  by  Aiur-bani-pal  {KB 
2317).  and  was  S,  of  Damascus,  perhaps  (so  WL  AOP 
I467)  between  Haur^n  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Two 
cities  of  the  former  Zobah  (as  we  may  provisionally  say) 
are  named  in  a  S.  8  s,  viz. ,  Betah  and  Berotbai  {on  thoe 
see  Tebah,  Berothai.  Berothah). 

1  Marcjturt's  suggestion  (see  Joel,  3)  to  read  D^BNT  b  only  a 
step  towards  the  right  solution  (see  |  iX 

*  This,  however,  is  probably  due  to  a  partisan  of  Saul,  who 
wishes  his  favourite  to  vie  with  David  (Saul,  |  3), 

■  Halivy  supports  this  by  the  conjecture  that  n31x  is  a  con- 
traction of  n^lj^  'bright  yellow,'  and  oonqMras  XaAxft  from 

«i>A«fa,  '  copper.'  Chalets  was  on  the  sk»es  of  Antilibamis  (cp 
rt.AT  Unttn.  tSn).  On  the  siination  of  KuhdS,  cp  Flindos 
tvirntSyrimmmdEgxPty  179. 
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passage  of  3  S.  referred  1 
however,  to  hoi 
3.  New  tllBOry.  erroneous.  The 
had  relations  w. 
discoverable  earlier  form  of  the  trad 
a  southern  Aram — i.e.,  the  Jerahm 
if  we  use  tbe  many  parallels  and  i 
passages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recovi 
names  of^places  miawritten  by  the  rec 
first  of  aA,  be  noticed  to  the  credit 
the  comUnation  of  Beth-rebob  and 
of  Hadad-cier,  king  of  Zobah.  as  Be 
that  both  names  represent  one  and 
litis  is,  in  fact,  very  near  the  truth, 
should  probably  run  thus,  '  And  Dai 
native  of  Rehoboth,  king  of  Zarepiv 
bim  [David]  back  from  the  river  [o 
original  form  probably  spoke  onlj 
Rehoboth ;  of  this  Bepui  gives  c 
corruption.'  In  106  the  allies  of  the 
given  as  Aram-rehoboth  (to  which 
gloss),*  Maacah  (the  southern  Maac 
t/D.  represent*  Jerahmeel  (pL 

r\y\%  '3^  ('  the  kinM  of  Zobah  *)  is 
(jeiahmeel-EarephaUi):  see  Saul,  j 
not  queaiioD  the  reading,  'Igal,  I 
'  Zobah '  here  too  represents  *^Zarf 
*Joel'  and  'Gaal^  is  a  popular  1 
TbM  'Zarephath'  should  sometime 
sometimes  with  a  narrower  refer  en 
surprise.  '  Zarephath  ites '  is  consla 
nimarily,  of  course,  it  merely  mean 
ZarenhBtb.  On  '  Hamath.tobah '  (M 
see  Solomon,  1  7. 

NSUeke  i^L\*i»)  places  Zobal 
Etnesa.'  Elsewhere  (see  Mkrom)  ii 
(Joili.ll57)maybe  tiM  second  or  n 

ZOBEBAfi  (n^?-Vn),  with  • 
of  Aharhel,  the  son  of  Harum,' 
genealogically  with  Tekoa  (Ml 
(c&B&e&  [B],  cuBhB&  [A],  CA 

ZODIAC  (nhjp),  JobSSsal 
(f.v. ).    See  also  Stars,  §  3  {d\ 

ZOHAS  (inv,  §  66 :  •  roddisl 

§  7  ;  caAP  [BADEL]). 

I.  Pnbably  thenanieofthedant 
(from  Rehobotbite  PI,  see  Rbhoboti 
Posubty  we  should  read  rnt,  Zbrah 

9.  b.  SiHBON  (I  9) ;  see  Zerah  (4X 

3.  b.  Ash^iur,  a  Judahite  (i  Ch.  4  ; 
RViBC* :  Kl  inir,  see  IzHAX,  s ;  k«1 

ZOHELETH,  BTOME  OF  {] 
Stone '  [BDB],  but  see  below), 
sacred,  like  the  fountain  En- 
stood,  and  in  the  building  whici 
as  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Is 
sacrificial  feast  (i  K.  Xt^). 

Gk.  readings  are  :  iJBw  roC  (atktt 
iuAj)  toS  imKitn.  (BJ ;  cp  wmpi.  Tipr 
tnpaStivjf,  Jos.  Ani.  vii.  I44. 

There  must  have  been  some 
it.  Very  possibly  it  was  ovei 
metal  call«l  nSm,  tdh^leth,  ant 
Ass.  ta^ia.^  There  were  two 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (i  K.  4i; 
Zoheleth'  may  have  been  a  ru 
sort.  Some  writers  would  plac 
vray  near  the  village  of  SilwSn  (£ 
I  K.  l4r  implies  that  those  wf 
could  see  what  went  on  in  the  ' 
however,  would  liave  been  qui 
(see  Buhl,  Pal.  94  ;  Baed.W  10 

Wdlhausen  {Heid.^  146)  suf^ei 
'brillinnt'  planet  Saturn  (cp  the 

I  The  vague  notice  in  a  S.  8 1 
O'TVn)  probably  comes  from  another 

■  Rod,  witbMTuKkler,  Ml 

'  In  Enk.47i6  the  names  shou 
Rehfjboth,  Zarephath  (see  Sibraim  n 

*  Note  that  no  extra  number  of 
Brth-rehob. 

s  Cp  the  passages  dted  by  Del  A. 
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Otben  (jt^.  WRS.  RS^  17a,  uid  Bcosnger,  KM.  doubt' 
AilW  connect  tb«  sacred  fountain  and  ttorw  with  the  DnJEon'a 
Well  of  Nch.  3 13  (aee  Dragon).     Zdwleth  migbt 


'wipenL'  T.  K.  C. 

ZOHETH  (nniT).and  Bbn-zqheth  {q.v.),  soos  cS 
Ishi,  ■  descendant  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  Aao  (ztOAN  [B], 

ZOPHAH  (HfiW :  ca))t&e.  cw<>ftc  [BJ  -(t>&p, 

[AIX  VM>4>  [I-IX  lUUBc  >">  *  gcnealt^  of  Ashkk  ^.v.,  |  4  aX 
iCh.  73s/t 

SOPHAircW).  iCh.636[»],  seeZuPu. 

ZOPHAS  C^llV  ;  cw4>AP  [BKACj),  one  of  Job's 
friends,  a  Naaniathite  (Job  2 it  lit  20i  429  [and  tye 
tfjt).  Naauah  {q.v.)  was  in  SW.  judah ;  but  the 
clan  settled  there  was  doubtless  of  Calebite  and 
therefore  of  Edomlte  extraction  (cp  'Naam.'  sCh.4is). 
The  poet  must  have  reckoned  '  Zophar '  as  an  Edomite. 

Probably  the  writer  took  Uw  name  (km  the  notices  in  Gen. 
BSii  15 1  Cb.  1 3(,  where  ^(Cen.)(K  *s<|{Ch.)— both  forms  mis- 
writtM  for  igiit  (mc  9)— occurs  among  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  son 
ofEiau.  <SeeZKnH>.)  Stitl, 'Naamathite' is  hardly  the  name 
we  expect.  Poanbly  t^agi  ""V  )ut**  come  from  •ns'i,  and  this, 
by  transixMlicm,  from  •istv  Zophar,  then,  like  Eliphai  would 
be  cftlica  ft  Temanite. 

Docy's  cMrection  (sec  DL,  ao),  ta^rv  '  ^  "Mn  of  Raahah 
fo.vA  and  Hommel's,  •jm,  'Hlimui'fcp  S,  iHhkMuecand, 
Six  41  fjt,  A  UMiimim^  ^CnJW^  mob  less  pkoubfa. 

  T.  K.  C 

BXraZK  (D^Y,  CKOni&N  [BAFL]),  apparently  a 
mountain-district  (11*^,  see  Fikld,  x),  where  was  the 
'h^ht  of  the  P^^E*!)*'  Na.23i4.  DUImann,  but  not 
Kauttsch  {HS),  renders  'xirib  'the  field  ctf  watdms,' 
and  supposes  that  there  in  times  of  danger  watchers 
were  stationed,  or  else  that  there  diviners  were  wont 
Co  scan  the  heavens  or  the  flight  of  birds  for  omens. 

la  Nn.  SI  aot  however, '  the  hdght  of  the  Phfcsh '  is  add  to  b« 
*b  the  h^land  «f  Uoab,'  or  nuhsr  (m*  Hoab,  |  *of 
Miffur.'  This  ntgguts  that  D'Sk  is  a  corrupt  or  mutilated  form 
of  the  aaim  of  a  region  or  a  clan — i.t.,  either  of  "KWO  or  of 
Q*n^l|^  It  was  in  fitct  probaUy  a  mounCain  not  &r  from 
Zatcphitb  that  waa  nnat  in  the  original  Maqr.  See  fUnher 
Nmo  i.,  I  a.  T.  K.  C 

ZOFHOL  BAXATHAIM.   See  Ramathaim. 

ZO&AH  {nfTjy.  as  if  '  hornet ' ;  cp  ;  cAp&&)- 

A  city  repeatedly  mentioned,  but  not  easy  so  to  locate 
as  to  suit  all  the  textual  phenomena.  It  was  closely 
connected  with  the  story  of  Samson  ;  but  the  scene  of 
this  stwy  seems  to  have  been  differently  viewed  at 
diSbretit  times  (see  Sanson).  It  was  Danite— of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (Judg.  18«,  npoX  [B] ;  Josh. 

1941,  ff<tfxxe  fB]). 

Zorah  is  included  in  the  same  group  with  EshtaoJ  and  Ashna, 
arocmz  the  cities  of  the  Shephfilah  (Io>h.  I&33,  AV  Zokeah, 
poa  (Bl) ;  but  the  k-mel  of  the  nante  KshUol  (Shaol  or  Saul)  is 
probably  Jerahmeelite,    It  U  also  mentioned  in  Nch.  11  ag  (AV 

ZAKK4H,  om.  ItM^A,  v»pa.  [L^axiA  in  s  Ch.  11  lo  as  fnttfied  by 
Rehoboam ;  but  in  both  passages  there  seems  upon  critical 
grounds  to  be  reason  to  think  that  the  orhtinal  text  referred  to 
pbi;ea  in  the  Negeb.  In  i  Ch.  353  we  find  the  ZoKATHITES 
(.AV  Za  HEAT  KITE.';,  'TV^yt!},  vopofctM  IBA),  tfopaoA  [L]  among 
tlie  families  of  Kirjath.Jearim.GpiCh.  4  >(afa4«L  \^\,9apaMi[\\ 
-^.aAaAifX{I,J}^%>  in  S54  where  the  Iritis  Ojnxn,  unpn. 

fBt  .  ■  ■  p*n  rA)»  \uw&.4IA  tor^her  with  the  MANAHvrH- 
iritsff.c,  and  cp  Manuaii)  ue  aona  of  Salma  (he  'father' of 


Jerahmeel.  a  name  which,  in  such  a  context,  we  naturally  asngn 
to  the  Net;eb.  Ephrath  (  «  is  primarily  a  name  of  the 
Heq-tw  It  would  se«m  therefore  that  in  soil*  of  the 
ani'mment  of  Zormh  to  the  Shephrlah  in  Josh.  IAm,  and  ita 
combination  with  Aijalnn  in  Josh.  IS  41  /.,  we  must  admit  that  a 
confuMon  has  been  mnde  Viy  the  redacton  of  the  OT  texU 
between  a  Zorah  in  the  ShcFMUh  and  a  place  of  a  similar 
name  (probably  "i^f't  Zrar,  or  "Ki  Zur,  or  even  UTtO  MiKur), 

and  of  eaual  stratefTc  importance,  in  the  Negeb,  not^for  from 
R«th-ierahmeel  (confounded  by  redactors  sofflodmes  with  Beth- 
lehem in  Jtidah,  sometimes  with  AijalonX 

The  Zorah  of  the  ShephSIfih  would  be  the  modem 
?ar'a,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of 
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the  WSdy  SarSr,  opposite  Belh-shemesh  and  14  m.  "9!. 
from  Jertisalem.  Chi  the  importance  of  the  ittKtiOB 
see  OASm.  HG  ai8 y  The  Zoar  (?)  of  the  Negd>  b« 
cannot  veotare  to  looue.  t.  k.  c 

BOBOBARBL  (zopoBftBeA  IT>.  WH]).  MlI,./ 

AV,  RV  ZUttnBABSL.    See  GBHSALOGIEb.  n.,  i  3(£. 

ZOBOABTBIAmSM 


NaiBMaiX 

Eariy  oMcurity  (|  aX 
Andent  accounts  (|  3). 
Zoroaster  (|  4^ 
Date,  sources  (|  t/.). 
Omaid,  Ahriman  (|  8). 
OtbM  spina  »|  9-1  tX 
Duaoamd  i9> 


Man.  jodgmmt  (H  ij-ij^ 

Bthicsaii^ 
Wotihip,  h^pfl  tii. 
Hiatocy,  ongmU  tl/). 
lofiueooe 00  Itnd^ 
Reninectkm,  'WvOrn;  «u. 

Utenuire  (I  iC^  enO. 


Of  Mazdaism,  the  rdigion  at  the  Pmo-lnniaiB, 
Zoroasler  is  r^arded  as  the  prophet ;  hence  the  rdigian 
1  Hunaa  for  '*  called  Zoroostiiantsm.  Wami 

"  p__.        writers,    however,  more  usually  spok 

MUriott.    °^  ****  doctrine  of  the  Magi    It  tt  nol 

religion.  ^  certainty  whether  or 

not  we  are  entitled  to  interchange  the  three  tons. 
Mazdaism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Magism,  as  if  ther 

S.  Earir  syoonjrmous.    Positive  infonutioii 

oliaiiiiili^   n^arding   tbs   idigioiis  eonditwtt  of 
mimtMM.tmj.  ^^g/ug^       doring  the  ohfasi  iHtcria: 
period  u  almost  entirely  wanting.    It  is  not  absohndr 
certain,  for  example,  of  what  faith  Cyrus  the  Gnu 
was  an  adherent    With  reference,  moreova,  lo  the 
antecedent  conditions  in  Eastern  Iran,  which  mad  ban 
played  an  important  rUe  in  the  early  devdopmoa  4 
the  Per^an  rdigion,  our  sources  ore  very  Kan^lhnngb- 
ouL    Our  ohfest  pomtivs  witnenes  for  the  befief  ia 
Mazda  are  the  comprehensive  iDsartptions  of  DariiB  L.  * 
through  which  runs  a  strong  vein  of  fohb  and  poo 
devotion.    Darius  never  wearies  of  gloriQring  the  jos  . 
and  good  guidance  of  the  supreme  god.  AOiuiaida 
(Ormazd).  The  other  gods  are  mentioned  oolyincidmt- 
ally.   Religioiu  matters  are  often  qtoken  ofiiDtieiailK 
styleof  the  later  Avesta.  The  greatest  evil  b  UbAood. 
The  spirit  of  fals^ood,  the  ^versaiy  (cp 'Satu'} 
Mazda,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  DamcL   We  are  (bin- 
fore  ccmfronted  by  the  question, — Is  the  mere  ume  ot 
Mazda  itself  a  positive  proof  of  the  Zoroastrian  origio 
of  the  early  Persian  region,  or  must  the  doslissi  be 
explicitly  present  as  the  essential  marlc  of  the  imffafs 
teaching  ?   Herodottn,  moreover,  our  oldest  authori^. 
says  nothing  of  Ahriman  in  his  account     die  idtgica 
cS  the  Peruana,  nor  does  he  mention  the  nine  of 
Z«oaster.     Accordingly,  C.  de  Hailez  dispotei  the 
view  that  the  Persians  under  the  first  Achxtminu 
were  Zoroostrians.    He  also  lays  stress  00  the  fad  itait 
the  burial  rites  of  the  Persians,  as  pktmd  bf  Hoo-  ^ 
dotus  (1 140),  are  direcUy  opposed  to  the  ZtvotftraD 
injunctioiis.    Darmesteter  rightly  objects  that  it  is  dm 
the  intention  of  Darius  to  publish  a  creed  or  artidEs  d 
faith.    Herodotus,  in  a  well-known  passage  (1  iji-mo). 
describes  only  the  religious  usages  of  the  Persiins.  and 
expressly  states  that  he  does  not  know  the  whole  mih 
r^arding  thdr  customs  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.    Darmesteter  tbercfoie  ames 
to  the  coDchiuoB  that  the  Zoroastriao  let^ioa  was  it 
force  in  Persia  at  the  time  of  Darius  I.   In  pnditc. 
however,  it  was  only  the  [xiestly  cnste  of  the  Migi  tbot 
was  bound  to  rigid  observance  of  the  rule.    Among  ttr 
laity  the  religious  prescriptions  and  usages  did  not  haw 
so  binding  a  force  nor  so  wide  a  scope  as  they  bad  bttr 
at  the  time  of  the  Sassanians.     WindisdimuHi  ^ 
already  expressed  the  conviction  timt  Darins  sad  la 
successors  were  gemdne  Zoroastrians,  the  same  ABn- 
mazda  being  as  inseparable  from  the  religion  of  Zoc»; 
aster  as  the  name  of  Christ  was  from  Christiniiy' 
This  supposition  would  become  a  certainly  if  Wtst  ii 
right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  Persian  calendar,  vhidi 
is  distinctiy  Zoroastrian  in  its  naming  of  mooihs  ^ 
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days,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  Darius,  about 
505  B.C  The  entire  question  as  to  the  Achaemenians 
being  Zoroastrians  is  still  under  discussion.    We  know, 

^  at  least,  that  Artaxcrxes  I.  and  his  successors  were 

'  Zoroastrians. 

For  roferencM  coniult  C.  de  Harin,  Avesta,^  iSBt,  Inirod. 
s,  Kvii,  ccx  ;  Dannestetet,  SBE  4  (i88a),  Introd.  xUv  (and  ed. 
1895) ;  Le  Ze»d-Av*tiA  (3  voU.,  1893),  vol.  8.  Introd.  Ixx  ;  Win> 
discbniann,  ZarmutrucXt  StwJkn  (1863),  lai ;  Weu,  SBE  47 
(■897)1  Inirod.  xliv. 

According  to  Heajjotus  (li3>)  no  Persian  could 
sacrifice  without  a  Magian  priest  This  indirectly  proves 
a.  flr^iVB    *****  *  religious  connection  be- 

nn«^?  ^  Persians  and  the  Magians. 

"C*  Everything  implied  in  the  statements  of 
the  Greeks  regarding  the  usages  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi  is  genuinely  ^roastrian.  The  Magi  allowed  the 
bodies  ctf  their  dead  to  be  torn  by  dogs  and  birds  of  fvey. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  laudable  act  to  kill  as  many  ants, 
snakes,  and  other  vermin  as  possible,  whilst  they  held 

V  the  life  of  a  dog  as  sacred  as  the  life  of  a  man  (Herod. 
1 146).  Marriage  of  near  relations  was  with  them  a  pious 
custom  (Strabo,  15  ao).  All  these  things  are  treated  with 
some  fulness  in  the  Avesta.  Plutarch  {de  Is.  it  Os.  46) 
explains  the  Magian  zeal  for"dMtroying  all  unclean 
animal  life  on  the  ground  of  the  Zoroastrian  theology, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Avesta,  as  follows : 

^  'Among  plants,  they  attribute  the  one  to  the  Good 
Divinity,  the  other  to  the  Evil  Genhis ;  similarly  with 
regard  to  animals ;  the  dog,*  birds,  and  the  hedgehc^ 
belong  to  the  Good  Divinity  ;  the  water-rat  belongs  to 
the  Ea^  One.  On  tlus  account  they  esteem  him  fortunate 
who  has  killed  the  most  oi  these  beasts.'  Plutarch 
[I.e.)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magian 
Zoroaster  and  of  the  mythology  of  the  Magians.  He 
ctearly  develops  the  outlines  of  the  dualistic  system ; 
the  two  primeval  spiriu  and  thdr  incessant  wu&re ; 
creatioQ  and  counter-creation ;  the  division  of  the 
universe ;  its  limited  existence ;  the  end  of  the  evil 
principle ;  the  r^eneralion  and  purification  of  the 
world  {dt  Is.  47  ;  partly  drawn  frmi  Theopompus). 

Areimanioi  was  mentioned  for  the  flnt  time  besid«  Oromudes 
in  a  lost  work  of  Aiiuotle,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius 
(protein.  8).  The  name  of  Zorouler  occun  earlier  in  a  fr^ment 
(aQ)  of  Xtuithos,  and  in  Plato  (_AUi6. 1  im1  who  calb  him  the 
■on  of  OroroaBdcs.  For  Western  wrilen  Zoroaster  is  always 
the  Mwu  or  the  fonnder  of  Uagiaiusni  (PluL,  l.c.;  Plato,  l.c.; 
Diog.  Caut.,  prooem.  a ;  other  passages  in  de  Harles,  «A  eii., 
189 ;  Max  Duncker,  GAW  450).  The  ancients  also  give  soom 
details  as  to  the  cfiildhood  of  Zoroaster  and  his  hermit  Ufe 
(Pliny,  HVtiOa;  Plutarch,  /ifuma,  4;  Dio  Chrysostom,  Sfio> 
The^  call  bim  MtmetimcA  a  Bactriai^  lomelinies  a  Median  or 
Persian  (cp  Jackson  in  /Mir.  Amtf.  Or.  Sac.  l&aaa).  No  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  iLeir  references  to  kii  extrenie  antiquity. 
Henniopus  of  Smyrna  placed  him  5000  years  before  the  Trajan 
War  { Xanthos, 6acioyears before  Xerxes ;  Aristotle asMigned  htm 
a  similar  ant«|uiiy(Puny,/^iV80i  a ;  Diog.  L^ert.  prosm.  a;  cp 
Jackson,  /our.  Am.  Or,  Soc,  IT  3,  wl  Z«r»tuUr,  isa-i78\ 
Agathias  (S  34)  rightly  remarks  that  it  is  no  lon^  possible  to 
determine  xrith  any  certainly  when  he  lived  and  legislated.  '  The 
Persians,'  be  adds,  *say  that  Zoroaster  lived  under  Hystaspes, 
Imt  do  not  make  clear  whether  by  this  name  is  meant  the  fother 
of  Darius  or  another  Hystaspes. 

What  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi  the  Iranians  themselves  caU  the  doctrines  of 

4.  Iranians  Zoroaster.  -Ilie  native  aocounts  bring 
the  personality  of  Zoroaster  into  the 
aorowwr.  foreground.  To  him  alone  Mazda 
vouchsafed  the  Law  and  the  Holy  Faith,  and  ordained 
him  as  the  teacher  of  men.  The  Avesta,  or  Zoroastrian 
bible,  makes  only  occasional  refoence  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  Z(»x>aster's  life,  far  the  part  of  the 
Avesta  which  was  specially  devoted  to  the  story  of  his 
life,  the  so-called  Spend-Nask.  is  lost.  Its  contents, 
however,  have  been  worked  into  the  Pahlavi  literature, 
which  in  three  places  gives  a  description  of  bis  life. 
These  interesting  accounts,  two  of  which  occur  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  bcxiks  of  the  Dinkard  and  one  in  the 
Zartiisht-n8mak,*  have  been  translated  by  E.  W.  West 

t  Contiaffi  Is.  Wj  (Me  Doo,  1 3), 
>  TlmfemasancSlbtSiaet^mi^Zad-^mrwm. 
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under  the  title,  '  Marvete  of  Zoroastrianism,'  in  SBE 
47(1897)- 

These  narratives  have  a  mythical  tinge  that  is  quite 
oriental ;  thqr  are  not  lustoiks,  th^  are  tegendsL  M- 
ready  in  the  Avesta  Zwooster  a;q>ears  for  the  most  pan 
as  a  legendary  personality. 

He  stands  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  divinity.  At  his 
appearing  all  nature  rejoices  (KuA/,  1893) ;  he  enters  into  con- 
flict with  the  demons  and  rids  the  earth  ch  their  presence  (}'<uAf, 
IT  ig) ;  Satan  approaches  him  as  tempter  to  nuke  him  renounc* 
his  bith  (fem/tJ^,106).  The  history  of  hi*  lift  ia  a  sncwioQ 
at  marvds.  The  divine  powers  thttnselvet  initiate  him  into 
his  high  callinf ,  and  during  the  whole  of  kii  prophetic  caiacr 
they  Maod  by  him  with  their  counseL 

Many  scholars  therefore  have  regarded  the  personality 
ot  the  prqihel  as  purely  mythical  (Dannesteter ;  Kem, 
according  to  llele,  Kamp^xdium.  §  99),  This  is  cer- , 
tainly  going  too  far.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  1^  the  religious  founder.  Zoroaster ;  be  lives 
too  strongly  in  tradition.  The  l^end  of  Zoroaster  is 
not  one  to  be  deprived  of  all  historical  fouiMiation. 

Zoroaster's  real  name  is  ZanUhtishtra.  Modem 
Persian,  Zardusht ;  it  seems  to  mean,  '  Possessor  of 

_  •f—M  old  camels.'  His  &tlier  was  Pourushaspa,  ^ 
tliMialri^S^  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spitftmas,  his 
mother  DughdhOvft.  Hoarding  his 
native  place  there  is  a  double  tradition.  Acctwding  to 
one,  the  bouse  of  his  father  was  situated  in  Airyana 
VaSjo  upon  a  hill  of  the  river  Dareja  (the  modem  Darya, 
in  ntxthem  Aserimijftn),  and  Zoroaster  was  bom  tboc 
Acoordmg  to  the  Mber  tradition  he  came  firom  Ra^ia 
(Rai;  see  Ragks)  in  Media  proper.  In  Sassanian 
times,  Ragha  as  wdl  as  Atropatene  was  an  important 
seat  of  the  priesthtxxL  In  Ragha  resided  the  Zara- 
thushtrotema,  the  supreme  bead  of  the  church.  The 
riddle  of  the  contradiction  has  been  solved  by  Jackson. 
According  to  a  statnnent  of  Shahrastfini,  AsetixiijAn 
was  the  home  of  Zoroaster's  father,  whilst  his  motlier  ^ 
was  by  birth  from  Rai  (Jackson,  Jeur.  Am.  Or.  Sec. 
15aa8 ;  Darmesteter.  SBE  4  Introd.  xlvii). 

The  most  important  traditional  data  of  Znoastcr's 
life  are  as  follows.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old,  in 
a  vision  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Dftitya,  the 
archangel  Vohumano  speared  to  htm  and  invited  bim  — 
to  a  conference  with  Matda.  Thu  first  meetiiig,  whk^h 
is  recorded  also  in  the  Avesta  ( Yasita,  43),  is  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  and  as  the 
beginning  of  a  tiew  era  of  the  world.  Seven  other 
conferences  followed  in  the  next  ten  years.  In  the  first 
two  years,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  Zoroaster 
preached  the  new  doctrine  to  the  Kavis  and  Karpans— 
i.e.,  the  ruling  idolturous  priests  of  the  land — in  the 
presence  of  the  prince  of  the  region,  a  Turanian ;  bat 
without  effect.  The  injunction  of  '  next  of  kin ' 
marriage  shocked  them.  He  then  betook  himself  to 
SeistSn,  to  Parshatgftu,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
converted,  but  not  in  public.  It  was  only  Zoroaster's 
own  cousin,  Maidyoi^mftongha.  who  first  openly  pro- 
fessed himsdf  his  disciple,  so  that  the  prophet  dis- 
heartened cries  out :  '  In  ten  years  I  have  won  only  a  - 
single  man  1 '  Mazda  now  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
King  VlahtAspa.  There  he  had  first  to  undei^  cruel 
imprisonment ;  but  aAer  two  years  he  finally  overcame 
the  opposition  of  the  idolatrous  priests  and  converted 
the  king.  At  this  time  also  the  brother  of  the  king. 
Zairivairi,  as  well  as  the  king's  son,  SpentOd&ta,  and 
both  the  Viairs,  namely,  the  brothers  Frashaoshtra  and 
Jftm&spa,  became  wholly  devoted  to  him.  Zoroaster 
lived  to  see  the  great  religious  war  with  King  Arejat- 
aspa,  who  invaded  Iran  with  the  Hyaonas  and  was 
d^eated,  but  met  his  death  by  the  hantl  of  a  Turanian, 
it  is  said,  at  the  age  of  77  years  and  40  days.  The 
Avesta  does  not  definitely  express  itself  rqcardii^  the 
home  of  King  Vishtispa ;  it  is  only  the  latest  tradition 
that  locales  the  seat  of  the  king,  and  abo  the  scene 
where  Zoroaster  succeufiilly  taught,  hi  the  E.  and 
especially  towards  Bactria. 

If  there  is  anything  hislwical  in  these  notices  it  is  the 
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'  figure  of  the         patron  and  protector  ^^tispa,  ' 
■  who  with  his  weapon  broke  a  path  for  the  truth,  and  | 
became  the  arm  and  lupport'  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  | 
and  freed  it  from  the  dmins  in  which  it  had  lain  bound,  ' 
and  raised  it  to  power  and  spread  it  abroad '  ( Yaskt, 
1399-iao).    His  influential  consort  Hutaos^  appears  to 
have  led  the  way  by  good  example.    Zoroaster  found 
strong  support  al  the  court,  moreover,  in  the  two 
brothers,  Frashaoshtra  and  Jimftspa.     The  GSthfts 
never  mention  the  name  of  the  king  without  mentioning 
with  praise  his  two  lealoua  and  faithful  counsdiors.  To 
both  of  these  Zoroaster  was  related  by  marriage ;  be 
married  Hvogvi  the  daughter  of  Frashaoshtra ;  and 
Jftmftspa  married  Zoroaster's  daughter,  Fouruchist&. 

As  to  the  cn  of  Zoroaster,  the  extravagant  dates 
given  by  the  Gredcs  have  no  value.    Modem  investiga 


6.  Date. 


tion  avoids  mere  guesses  and  places  more 


reliance  on  the  native  statements.  We 
have  two  dates  given  by  tradition.  The  one  makes  a 
period  of  aya  years  intervene  between  the  beginning  of 
the  religion  (see  above,  §  5)  and  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (333  B.C.);  whibt  according  to 
the  other,  the  religion  had  existed  in  purity  for  about 
300  years  before  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  According 
to  the  first  statement,  Zoroaster  would  have  Uved  from 
"  6a5  B.C.  to  548  ac.  West  makes  thesecond  statenwnt 
the  baus  of  his  reckoning,  and  taking  account  of  a  slight 
omission  in  the  traditional  chronology  makes  the  dates 
660-583  B.C.  (cp5^£47,  Introd.  xxvii  and  xxxviii). 
These  numbers  fall  within  historical  times,  and  the 
former  comes  near  the  era  of  the  bisttvical  Vishtftspa 
(Hystaspes).  tbefatherofDariusI.  With  this  Hystaspes, 
who  was  satrap  in  Parthia,  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
identify  the  Vishtaspa  of  the  Avesta.  This  identification, 
however,  falb  to  the  ground,  at  least  for  the  present, 
because  of  the  totally  different  ancestry  of  the  historical 
Hystaspes  and  of  the  VtehtAspa  of  the  ]ie%taA. 

The  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the  teadiing 
of  Zoroaster  is  the  Avesta.    This  was  redacted  in  the 
T     hfitff-  Sassanidae  ;  it  is  drawn, 

■  however,  in  part  at  least,  from  older 
sources  and  tradition.  To  the  oldest 
tradition  belonged  the  so-called  Gftthils.  They  contain 
remnants  of  the  addresses  and  sennas,  delivered  before 
the  assembled  court,  and  put  by  tradition  into  the 
"i  mouth  of  the  prophet,  who  is  conceived  of  as  teaching, 
exhorting,  and  seeking  to  win  recruits  for  his  cause. 
The  GithSs  themselves  are  distinguished  in  two  respects 
from  the  'younger  (Inicr)  Avesta.' 

First,  the  person  of  Zoroaster  appeart  much  fe«  legendary  in 
th«  Uathus.  The  scenes  of  his  activity  and  leacfains;  are  placed 
much  more  vividly  before  our  eyes.  His  relation  to  bis  ninaaa  is 
much  more  ctoM  and  teal.  The  Gathils  ore  marked  by  many 
personal  allusions  and  references  which  are  unknown  to  the 
younger  Avesta.         Secondly,  thecelodal  wddd  is  much  more 

Eredominantly  abstiwrt.  Material  and  nattualisiic  divinities 
ke  Hithra  are  foreign  to  the  Guhas.  The  external  cull  and 
ritual  unk  almost  entirely  into  the  background.  The  holy 
drink,  the  Haoma,  is  not  mentioned. 

These  two  considerations,  however,  are  not  enough 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  sharfdy  between  the  Gfttha. 
Zoroastrianism  as  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  later  Zoroastrianism  as  systematically 
developed  and  corrupted  by  the  oldo:  popular  faith 
OQ  the  other.  The  Gilihfis  are  really  not  properly 
dogmatic  and  doctrinal  sermons  ;  they  are  rather  pro- 
t  phetic  sayings,  promises,  and  injunctions  intended 
specially  for  the  narrower  community  of  the  faithful 
uid  initiated ;  they  represent  the  esoteric  side  of 
Zoroaster's  teaching  in  its  ideal  bearing  rather  than  its 
outward  rules  and  statutes.  The  GAthBs  aie  rather  the 
phiIoso{^y  of  Zoroastrianism  ;  the  younger  Avesta  is 
rather  its  theolc^y  together  with  the  systonatic  elabora- 
tion of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine^ 

The  supreme  God  is  AhurS  MazdAo  (Anc.  Per., 
AUramatda,  Mod.  Per.,  Hormatd  or  Ormattl).  'the 
wise  lord.'    He  is  called  also  Spentfi  Mainyush — 
•the  holy  (lit,  weal-bringing)  'spirit' — and  he  is  the 
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creator  and  r^ent  of  the  wocUL    His  soiiutigBty 

S.  Zontartrtoa-  ^V'T*' J^^^fT"  ^  ~T 

i_r^X__-_!j    tested  by  his  foe,  the  fiend  [nneral. 

"■"J^^^J"*   AngrS  Mainyush-.'.*;. -the  destriK- 

tivespiriL'  Inthebcginningofthlngs 

these  twin  spirits  exbted  independently  of  each  other ; 

th^  became  aware  of  their  opposing  charadcf  (  >'am, 

80  3)  and  swore  an  eternal  feud  (cp  Yaaia,  45 «  and 

Bundakish,  i.  14).    Both  spirits  possess  czeative  power. 

which  manifests  itself  in  the  one  positively  and  in  the 

other  n^[atively.    Ormazd  is  light,  life,  and  acdviiy, 

the  soul  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good ;  in  the  ethical 

world  he  is  law,  order,  and  truth.     His  anthfaesis, 

Ahriman.  is  darkness,  filth,  death,  and  reaction ;  aB 

that  is  evil  in  the  worid ;  lawlessness  and  lies  ^ving 

from  lum.    Onnaad  has  his  throne  in  the  'end<csa 

light '  of  heaven,  in  Paradise ;  Ahriman  rules  in  the 

cold  north,  in  the  endless  daricness  of  Hell,  from  which 

he  breaks  forth  from  time  to  iim&    Onnaxd  alone 

possesses   omniscience    and    prescience ;  Ahrtman's 

wisdom  is  backward  knowledge  (Bundakiik,  i.  9) ;  he  b 

always  coming  too  late,  and  has  to  look  at  events  after 

they  are  past.    For  the  time  being  the  two  ^lirits 

coimterbalance  one  another.    The  complete  ui  vet  eign^ 

of  Ormazd  is  to  come  to  pass  in  the  future  existoice. 

The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  sfnrit  is  an  ethical 

demand  of  the  religious  conscience  and  the  quintessence 

of  Zoroaster's  revelation.    His  doctrine  is  dualistic  ia 

so  far  as  it  sets  up  two  oppoNng  primeval  powers ;  k  is 

not,  however,  quite  conastent ;  the  two  principles  are 

not  endowed  with  equal  power.     The  diialism  of 

Zoroaster  is  only  an  e|Hsode  in  the  existence  of  Ormazd. 

who  is  the  supreme  and  only  god  from  the  b^vuiing  of 

the  world,  and  remains  so  to  eternity. 

In  the  realm  of  light,  Ormazd  is  the  soweTngn  k»nL 

.As  a  spirit,  it  is  true,  he  is  invisible  to  men  ;  but  be  is 

not    immateriaL      A   flaming,    firm,    exalted,  and 

beautifiil  body  is  attributed  to  hW    The  heareo  is  his 

robe.    In  lus  exalted  nuijesty  he  is  the  ideal  ^ute 

of  an  oriental  king.     The  other  divine  powers  and 

genii  are  his  creation,  helpers,  overBcers,  and  servants. 

bis  instruments  and  his  leaders  in  the  war  against  criL 

Next  to  him  in  rank  stand  six  archangels,  the  Amesha 

Spentas,  '  the  Immorul  Holy  Ones '  ;  he  himself  is  often 

—       counted  with  them  as  the  seventh.  Tbty 

resemble  the  ministers  of  some  anlocitfic 


g  .  sovereign.  They  sit  rotmd  about  Onnaxd. 
epensas.  holds  counsel  with  them.  Accord- 

ing to  their  names  they  are  pure  abstracti(»is.  althoc^b 
in  the  G&this  they  are  already  re[Hesented  as  posons. 
They  have  been  developed  partly  out  of  the  ethical  ideas  cf 
the  old  Aryan  bdief.  As  a  iriiole,  however,  they  are  a 
true  product  of  ZoroastCT's  conception.  They  form  the 
necessary  constituents  of  the  Idngdom  of  Mazda  which 
is  to  be  perfected,  and  in  them  the  tendency  of 
Zoroastrianism  to  perwnify  abstract  ideas  takes  its 
origin.  In  everything  the  Amesha  Spentas  are  the 
truest  fellow -wOTkeis  of  Ormazd.  The  care  and 
guardianship  of  creation  is  oilrustcd  to  them,  and  ihey 
are  regarded  as  tutelary  divinities  over  the  separate 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

The  names  of  the  Amesha  Spentasare:  (1)  Votni  Mane  (Pint. 
«vroi«X  Good  Mind— !*.<.,  the  good  prindple,  the  idea  of  ibe 
good,  the  prirtciple  that  works  in  man  inclining  him  lo  what  it 
good  ;  this  divinity  acts  also  as  geoiut  of  the  Bocks,  (a)  Asben. 
or  generally  Ashem  Vahishtem  (oA^flna),  cnresponding  to  aS 
that  is  irue^  good,  and  right— ideas  whkh,  to  Zoroaster,  are 
practically  identical — uprirht  lav  and  rule,  also  the  fetiios 
presiding  over  fire.  Kh>ihathr«(n,  geneiallv  called  Rhdn- 
thrcm  Vairim  (ivn^u),  the  power  and  kingilom  of  Otsaai. 
also  the  genius  of  metals.  (4)  Armaiti  (ov^^),  or  the  spirtt  if 
docility  and  obedience,  early  reprcacntcd  as  the  goiius  of  tbc 
earth.  (5)  HaiirvatSt  (eAomr),  hotinai,  perfect  bcahh,  the 
genius  of  the  health->giving  waten.  (fit  Ameretatit.  injMJiljdity, 
the  genius  of  plants. 

The  other  good  spirits  of  Onnazd  are  comprised 
imder  the  name  Yazata  (Izeds).  'angels.'  These  ate 
partly  religions  and  ethical  abstractions  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism like  Ruhnu  (Uprightness)  or  Ashi  Vanuhl  (dwgood 
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Reward  of  Piety).     In  part  they  are  the  imfm^ten 
lA  OUmf  °f  Aryan  mythology,  such  as  Mithra 

Mad^SSa.  Verethraghna  (the  genius  of  Victroy, 
gooa  qHiiM.  jjj^  Iranian  counterpart  ctf  the  Indian 
Indra  Vrtrahan),  or  they  are  the  fiuniliar  personi- 
fications of  natural  phenomena  such  as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  fire,  wind  (cp  Herod.  1 131).  In  the  GftthAs 
most  of  the  Yazatas  are  not  mentioned — even  such  as 
bold  quite  an  important  place  in  the  later  system  and 
ritual,  like  Mithra.  It  is  only  Sraosha  (holy  obedience) 
and  Atar,  the  fire,  the  son  of  Ormazd,  that  play  a  mon 
important  rfila  For  the  younger  Avesta,  special 
mention  most  also  be  made  of  AnShita,  goddess  of  the ' 
waters,  and  of  the  Fravashis  (Fervers),  the  sjAitual' 
prototypes  of  men  and  of  the  good  creaiUon  and  at  the 
same  time  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  jnous. 

Ahriman  also  has  his  infernal  hosts  which  he  created 
for  the  conflict  with  Ormitsd. 

These  are  endowed  with  less  individuality, 
11.  Other  however,  than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  light. 
0Vil  Splrltl>  Dnij  (Ue,  Falsehood),  for  example,  is 
oppoced  to  Asha  ;  Akem  ManO  (Bad  Thought) 
to  Vohn  Mano  ;  and  Xnnaiti  to  TarOmaiti  (Pride  or  Presump- 
tion^ In  the  GSthSs,  the  Druj  is  mentioned  more  often  than 
Ahnman  himself.  In  the  later  tuts,  the  won)  Druj  signifies  a 
special  class  of  female  demons,  llie  most  (kmiliar  of  these  Is 
Nasu,  the  corpse  s^t.  The  schematic  system  of  later  times 
has  also  given  Ahninanian  counterparts  to  each  of  the  other 
Ameshft  SpentSs.  Myriads  of  demons,  I^vas  (Devs)^  make 
up  the  mighty  horde  of  Ahriman.  They  embody  all  the  dis- 
turbing elements  in  nature  and  the  baser  instincts  In  man.  Of 
most  <tf  them  we  know  only  the  names.  The  best-known  among 
them  is  Aeshma,  the  demon  of  Wriuh  (see  Ashodeus). 

As  soon  as  the  two  spirits  encounter  each  other  their 
active  or  creative,  and  at  the  some  time  permanent, 

Ifl.  Tlia  t^oxf^'ct  begins.    The  history  of  this  conf^ct 

OOnfliot.  "  history  of  the  vrorld.  Every  move 
of  Ormazd  is  met  by  a  counter-move 
{faifydra)  of  Ahriman. 

Whatever  the  food  spirit  creates,  the  evil  spirit  sullies,  or,  as 
the  text  stm,  'just  like  a  fiy  he  rushed  out  upon  the  whole 
creation '  {BundnMith,  liL  IT^  No  sooner  has  Ormaid  created 
the  world  than  Ahriman  brings  upon  the  earth  distress  in  the 
form  of  plague  and  noxious  creatures.  Ormaid  brinn  into 
existence  the  primeval  bull  (prototype  of  all  animals) ;  Ahriman 
toniures  it  to  death  with  hunger,  sickness,  and  blows,  and  its 
■oul  ((jeush  Urva)  complains  before  the  throne  of  Orm^d  about 
tbtt  violence  it  has  had  to  suffer.  Ormazd  comforts  the  soul  of 
the  creature  with  the  assurance  of  the  future  coming  of  Zoroaster 
( Vatma,  99 ;  Bundahish,  4).  Ormaid  creates  the  first  man 
(Gaya  Maretan);  Abriown  incites  against  this  man  AstS- 
VidhOtu,  the  demon  of  death,  and  (has  sets  death  in  opposition 
tolife.1 

A  great  cteft  runs  through  the  entire  wtvld  and 
divides  it  into  two  great  camps — the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  realm  of  daiicness.  All  creation  is  divided  into 
that  which  is  Ahura's  and  that  uriiicfa  is  Ahriman's. 
This  division  extends  even  to  the  language.  Whenever 
mention  is  made  of  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  of  activity, 
speahii^,  going,  striving,  a  sharp  distin^ion  is  made 
in  the  expresuon  between  good  and  evi^engs.  The 
two  spirits  do  not  carry  on  the  struggle  in  person. 
They  leave  it  to  be  fiiught  out  by  their  respective 
creations  and  by  creatures  which  they  send  into  the 
field.    The  field  of  battle  is  the  present  world. 

In  the  centre  of  the  battle  is  man ;  bis  soul  is  the 
object  of  the  war.  Man  is  a  creation  of  Ormazd,  who 
therefore  has  the  right  to  call  him  to  aocotmt  Onnazd, 
however,  created  him  free  in  all  his  dedsioos  and  in 
his  actions,  wherdbre  he  is  accessible  to  the  influences 
of  the  evil  powers.  This  freedom  of  the  will  is  clearly 
expressed  in  Yasna,^\\\:  'Since  thou,  O  Mazda, 
didst  at  the  first  create  our  being  and  our  souls  in 
accordance  with  thy  mind,  and  didst  create  our  under- 
standing and  our  life  together  with  the  body,  and  works 
and  words  in  which  man  according  to  his  own  will  can 
frame  his  confession,  the  liar  and  the  truth-speaker 
alike  lay  hold  of  the  word,  the  knowing  and  the 
ignorant  each  a^er  his  own  heart  and  untterstanding. 
Armaiti  searches,  following  thy  sjurit,  where  errors  are 

1  This  story  is  by  some  wrongly  ooniwcted  whh  the  ttoty  of 
Adam  in  Genesis. 
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found. '  Man  takes  part  in  this  conflict  by  all  his  life 
and  activity  in  the  world.  By  a  true  confession  of  faith, 
by  every  good  deed,  by  continually  keeping  pure  his 
body  and  bis  sotd,  he  impairs  the  power  of  Ahriman 
and  strengthens  the  power  of  goodness,  and  establishes 
a  claim  (at  reward  upon  Ormazd ;  by  Eslse  confession, 
by  every  evil  deed  and  defilement,  he  increases  the  evil 
and  renders  service  to  Ahriman. 

The  life  of  man  bJls  into  two  parts — its  earthly 
portion  and  that  whidi  is  lived  beyond  the  grave.  The 
^  Hui  iiBM  ^  assigned  to  him  after  death  is  the 
and  hmMftar  ''^"^^^  ctmsequence  of  his  life 

ana  mtmimt.  yp^^  eanh.    No  religitm  has  so  clearly  i— — 

grasped  the  ideas  <k  guilt  and  merit.  A  strict  reckoning 
of  the  works  of  men  here  below  will  be  kept  in  heaven. 
After  death,  at  the  end  of  the  third  night,  the  soul 
arrives  at  the  head  of  the  Cinvat5-Peretu.  or  Accountant's 
Bridge,  over  which  lies  the  way  to  heaven.^  Here 
takes  place  the  revealing  and  disclosure  of  all  its  past 

14.  JwUetnm  t^'^^-  Tb* 

l^ftimiiti^  angel  Mithra  and  the  angel  Rashnu 
V'*™™'*^  miOce  up  the  account  and  reckoning 
(5^£243sS),  or  Rashnu  the  Just  wdghs  the  good  and 
the  evil  deeds  over  against  each  other  in  the  impartial 
balance  that  does  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth  in  &vour  of 
any  man,  not  even  a  monarch  {SBE  24 16). 

Perhaps  in  ancient  times  the  bridge  itself  was  conceived  of  as 
a  son  <»  automatic  scale.  In  the  case  of  the  soul  of  the  just 
wboM  good  deeds  outweigh  his  evil  acts,  the  bridge  becomes 
wide  and  easy  of  crossing ;  and  at  this  moment  his  own  religion 
comes  to  meet  him  in  uie  shape  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and 
accompanies  him  to  Paradise  (GarOdem&nem),  where  Vohu  Mano 
receives  him  {yttid.  19  i^ji).  In  the  case  of  the  soul  of  tha 
wicked,  however,  the  bridge  becomes  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of 
a  razor,  and  when  he  reaches  the  middle  of  it  be  Ub  off  and  b 
plunged  headlong  into  hell  iSB£  IT  4s). 

Should  the  evil  and  the  good  be  equally  balanced, 
the  soul  passes  into  an  intermediate  suge  of  existence 
(the  HamCstakSn),  and  its  final  lot  is  not  decided  tmtil 
the  last  judgment 

Man,  however,  has  been  smitten  with  blindness  and 
ignorance ;  he  knows  neither  the  eternal  law  nor  the 
things  that  await  htm  after  death.  He  allows  himself 
only  too  easily  to  be  ensnared  by  the  craft  of  the  evil 
pxjwcTS  who  sedc  to  ruin  his  future  existence.  He 
worships  and  serves  false  gods,  bdng  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  buth  and  lies.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Ormazd  graciously  determined  to  open  the  eyes  of  ____ 
mankind  by  sending  a  {u^phet  to  show  them  the  right 
way  of  salvation.  According  to  the  later  l^end  {  Vend. 
2i),  Ormazd  at  first  wished  to  entrust  this  task  to  Yima 
(Jemshid),  the  ideal  of  an  Iranian  king ;  bat  Yima,  the 
secular  man,  fielt  himsdf  imlitted  for  it  and  declined 
the  office.  He  contented  himself  therefore  with  estab- 
Ushing  by  order  of  the  Lord  in  his  paradise  (vara)  a 
heavenly  Idngdom  in  miniature,  to  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  a  pattern  for  the  heavenly  kingdom  that  was  to  come. 
Zoroaster  at  last  was  found  fit  for  the  mission.  It  was 
not  without  special  reason,  the  GdthSs  beUeve,  that  the 
calling  of  a  prophet  should  have  taken  place  precisely 
whenitdid.  Itwas,  theyheld.  thefinalappealofOmuud 
to  mankind  at  large.  Like  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
apostka  of  Jesus,  Zoroaster  believed  that  the  fulness  <X 
time  was  near,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  GathSs  runs  the  pioits  hope 
thai  the  end  of  the  present  world  is  not  far  ofC  Zoroaster 
himself  hopes  along  with  his  followers  to  live  to  see  the 
decisive  turn  of  things,  the  dawn  of  the  new  and  better 
teoi.  Ormaed  will  summon  together  all  his  foroes  fior 
a  final  tlecisive  stru^le,  and  break  the  power  Of  evil 
for  ever ;  by  his  help  the  faithful  will  adiieve  the  victory 

IB.  Judldtim  o™"J^«*'" 

imlvaruJii     '™™i'PP^'  ^"^  render  them  power- 

accomplished.    Onnazd  will  institute  a  univenal  world- 
ju^ment  (JmUeium  universale). 

I  For  paralleb  see  Cha^  OPt.  438,  note  e^ 
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By  iDMiii  of  kn  ordeal  of  fin  and  molten  metal  he  will  tmntt 
the  ^ood  from  the  wicked  and  will  judge  itrictly  acconflng  to 
Justice,  puniib  the  wicked,  and  anign  to  the  Eood  the  hoped-ror 
rewarcL  Ahriman  will  be  cast,  along  with  all  those  who  have 
been  dtUvtred  over  to  him  to  auffer  the  paint  of  hell,  into  the 
•bjH,  whsre  be  will  thenceforward  lie  poweriecB. 

Forthwith  begins  the  one  undivided  kingilom  of  God 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  This  is  called,  sometimes  the 
good  kingdom,  sometimes  simply  the  kingdom.  Here 
the  sun  will  for  ever  shine,  and  all  the  imous  and  fiuthful 
will  live  a  happy  life  that  no  evil  power  can  disturb,  in 
the  fdlow^p  of  Ormacd  and  his  angels  for  ever. 

Id  one  respect  with  regard  to  this,  there  has  come 
about  in  the  later  writings  a  change  that  is  easy  to 
understand.  In  them  the  catastrophe  and  renovation 
of  the  world  are  placed  in  a  fiar  distant  future.  Whereas 
in  the  Gftthfis  Zoroaster  himself  is  more  or  less  clearly 
designated  as  the  Saosbyant — ).«.,  the  predestined 
saviour  of  the  world — the  later  writings  look  for  the 
aiqieanuice  of  this  Saoshyant  only  at  the  end  of  the 
present  eeon. 

The  A  vesta  does  not  ""'"i"  any  definite  statement  as  to  the 
dlvisioD  of  time  In  the  existence  of  the  univene  (yet  cp  Fiaam. 

According  to  the  BumdtktMk,  the  duration  of  this  world  is 
ia,ooo  yean  divided  into  periods  of  3000  years  each  (cp  PluL, 
/a.  47^    In  the  first  3000  yean  Onnaaa  creates  bis  creation 
in  its  spiritual  torn  or  pnxoiype,  without  Ahriman  being  aware 
of  it.  At  tba  be^nning  of  the  secoitd  period  Ahriman  raises 


faunsdf  from  bell  mto  the 
Onaaad  has  obtained.   In  t1 


material  creation.  At  the  begfauing  of  the 

'  and  during  this  period  food 


the  start  which 
nriu  create  tbelr 
hitd  era  Ahriman 

invadea  the  cieatian  «f  Ormaad,  an 

and  evil  eounterbalanee  eadi  ouicr.  At  the  b^inaing  of  the 
tenth  millennbm,  Zoroaster  ^ipears,  and  a  new  prophet  is 
to  spring  fiora  his  seed  after  each  of  the  three  remaining 
millennia.  As  the  last  of  theae  Mfsiislis  the  real  Saoihyant 
shall  appear. 

The  Saoshyant  with  his  helpers  will  accomplish  the 
reoovfttion  of  the  world  (frashO-kereti).  Ormaxd  will 
nuse  the  dead  and  the  Saoshyant  will  assemble  them 
all  in  one  place.  Everyone  must  descend  into  the  great 
flood  of  molten  metal.  To  the  pious  this  lake  will  seem 
like  a  flood  of  warm  milk  ;  but  to  the  wicked  it  will  feel 
as  if  they  were  wading  in  molten  metaL  Then,  in 
the  name  of  Maida,  the  Saoshyant  will  distribute  unto 
flvayone  a  reward  according  to  his  wqiIes.  OnnAzd 
will  hurl  Ahriman  powerless  bock  into  hell,  which  is 
filled  up  with  the  molten  metal,  and  the  world  will  be- 
come purified  for  ever  and  for  aye  {Bund.  30).  The 
yotmger  (later)  Avesta  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  world 
and  of  the  hist  things  only  in  brief  allusions.  The 
idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  quite  familiar 
to  it  and  seems  to  be  refemd  to  several  times  even  in 
theGUhSs. 

The  moral  and  ethical  teachings  of  Zoroastrianivn  are 
sound  and  consistent    The  moral  code  is  summed  up 
Ifi  Ethics.  worths;  '  good  thoughts,  good 

wmds,  good  deeds.'  Man  must  enlist  in 
the  service  of  Ormazd  and  devote  himself  to  the  good 
cause  with  his  whole  being,  and  he  must  do  every 
injury  possible  to  Ahriman.  This  fundamental  prin- 
ciple dominates  the  entire  religious  code  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  Because  of  the  general  utility 
of  its  precepts  this  code  represents  a  high  standard  of 
civilisation  when  we  consider  the  early  times  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  imposed  upon  the  faithful  the  duty  of 
vrorahipfrfng  Ormazd  and  Ms  sprits,  of  prayer,  sacrifice, 
the  inviolability  of  his  creatures,  the  sacred  respect  for 
the  cow  (emphasised  especially  m  the  G&thSs),  attention 
to  agriculture  and  arboriculture,  irrigation  of  diy  lands, 
extermination  of  noxious  animals,  chari^  toward  one's 
co-religionists,  and  the  observance  of  absolute  truthful- 
ness. Above  all  stands  the  law  of  chastity.  The  faith- 
ful shall  preserve  purity,  both  of  body  and  of  soul. 
The  soul  must  be  kept  pure  from  hentical  doctrines 
and  the  influences  of  the  Devs,  the  body  must  be  kept 
from  ctHnlng  into  contact  with  unclean  persons,  with 
corpses,  filth,  or  other  Ahrimanian  objects.  Man  also 
must  not  in  any  way  defile  the  pure  elemtmts  of  Ormasd 
suc^  as  fire,  water,  and  earth.    This  love  of  purity, 
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which  as  a  principle  is  already  proclaimed  in  tbeG&thSs 
{Vasfta,  485),  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
scrupulous  washings  and  lustrations  and  elaborate  cere- 
monies of  purification,  as  well  as  of  many  strange 
customs,  sodi  as  the  exposing  of  corpses  on  the  Towers 
of  faience  { Dakhmas).  According  to  stria  logic,  oficnces 
against  the  precepts  of  the  law  cannot  be  undone ;  but 
in  the  heavoily  accoimt  they  can  be  counterbalanced  bj 
a  surplus  of  good  works.  The  elaboratdy  devdoped 
system  of  Zoroastrianism  fixed  the  doctrine  of  equivalents 
with  mathematical  predsion,  and  definitely  assigned 
certain  useful  and  pious  works  as  acts  of  penance  for 
certain  sins.  But  corpora)  chastisements  also  were 
prescribed ;  these,  in  the  mun.  were  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  out  the  Devs  that  had  taken  possession  of  the 
sinner's  body.  In  later  times,  however,  matters  were 
made  easier  for  the  sinner.  For  corporal  punishmeiit 
monetaiy  fines  could  be  substituted,  and  absohitini  Atun 
sin  became  more  and  more  a  means  ot  grace  to  be  had 
only  at  the  hands  of  the  church.  Confession  to  the 
high  priest,  sincere  repentance  and  reform,  removeevery 
sin  from  the  body  {SB£  2495  and  Vend.  Syi).  For 
such  a  confession  it  was  obligatory  to  recite  one  of  the 
confessional  fonnulaa  (Patets),  in  irilidi  the  later 
Uterature  abounds. 

The  cult  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  without  ppmp 
The  sacrifice  is  described  by  Strabo  (733).    The  sacred 
17  Wnnfain.         formed  the  central  point.  The 
^_!_    Of'^rP*  sacrificial  gifts  which  were  offered  were 
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meat  and  milk,  and  more  especially  the 
sacred  drink  Haoma.    The  main  stress  was  laid  upon  ' 
prayer  and  the  ascription  of  glory  to  God. 

The  systematic  devdoi»nent  of  the  teat^gs  of 
Zoroaster  and  of  the  Zoroastrian  law  is  tmdotibtedly 
the  work  of  the  priesthood  which  through  ihdr  sttict 
exclusiveness  became  an  hereditary  caste.  In  the  W. 
they  were  called  Magi ;  in  the  language  of  the  Avesta 
they  are  tenned  Athravan  ;  but  even  in  the  sacred  texts 
the  word  Magi  occurs  in  a  few  instances.  The  Athrav-ans 
were  the  privileged  guardians  of  the  religion  an^  the 
leaders  of  worship.  They  alone  could  perform  the 
sacrifices  (Herod,  lias),  and  cany  out  the  eccteBsstical 
punishments  and  penances ;  thc^  alone  could  interpret 
the  law.  They  exercised  a  sort  spiritual  guardianship 
over  the  laity.  Every  young  man,  after  his  receplion 
into  the  commtmity  of  the  faithful,  or  Mazdayasnians, 
had  to  select  a  sfuritual  guide,  a  fiither-confessor  (Ratu). 
The  priesthood  never  attained  political  power — or  never 
even  claimed  it 

After  the  fall  of  the  AcbiemenidB  (ui  b.c)  Zbroastriatiiiei 
lost  greatly  in  power  and  dignity.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
y  habilitated,  Iwwever,  Wtbe  Sassan 

IB.  HlitOiy  n  under  whom  it  reached  its  highest  pn»- 
ZOTtrastrlanion.  perity.  It  was  at  thn  epou  that  the 
clergy  advanced  to  a  finnly  constituted 
hierarchy,  and  Zoroastrianism  became  the  official  >diKua  of  the 
state,  favout«d  and  protected  by  the  government.  The  (cnna- 
tion  oTscct*  was  at  this  period  not  infrequent  (cp  'Haiucbtnm' 
in  EBK).  The  Zervanites  flourished  under  Vazd«atd  II. 
(43^8.457  A.u.).  They  repraeented  Ormazd  and  Abnman  as 
twin  sons  proceeding  fttim  the  fundamental  principle  of  all,  the 
limitleM  tune  (^roam  AfasnnM).  The  Mwammedan  invastoa 
(636  A.i>.>,  with  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  fbllowfaw  centnrie^ 
was  a  dMthhIow  to  Zoroastrianism.  In  Persia  itaelfonly  a  few 
followen  of  Zoroaster  are  now  found  Hn  Kinnan  and  Yaid^ 
The  Panees  in  and  around  Bombay  hold  to  Zoroaster  as  thar 
prophet  and  adhere  to  the  andeni  mages ;  but  tlieir  doctrine 
nas  reached  the  stage  of  a  pure  monotheism  (see  Parskes  la 

If  we  inquire  into  the  ori^  of  the  Zoroastrian  religkm 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  everything  which 
_-  Q_|_i_    's  written  on  this  point  must  necessarily 
.  ungUL  upon  mere  conjecture  Tradition 

has  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  actual  process  by 
which  the  faith  came  into  existence,  and  of  the  panicular 
factors  which  were  active  in  its  fbrmation.  As  for  as 
tradition  is  concerned  the  complete  doctrine  was  revealed 
by  Ormasd  in  its  entirety.  Already  in  the  GfiihSs  the 
belief  in  inspiration  predominates ;  nevertheless  they 
allow  us  to  read  between  the  lines  other  things  as  uvU. 
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We  are  denied.  However,  a  clear  insigni  into  tne  popular 
leligion  before  Zoroaster  and  into  the  ancient  doarines 
of  the  Magi,  to  whom  Zoroaster  must  have  had  certain 
relation,  whatever  the  exact  extent  of  that  rdatioQ  may 
havebeeiL 

The  Masda-religiOD  is  dtstingiushed  from  the  nature- 
religion  of  kindred  peoples  by  tts  dogmatic  character 
and  by  the  unity  of  its  structure.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental idea  in  it  which  is  developed  with  absolute  logic 
It  is  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  two  spiriu,  a  tenet 
whidi  contains  both  the  problem  of  the  world  and  the 
solutioD  of  its  enigma.  This  doctrine,  not  only  in  its 
bc^nning  and  fotindation,  but  also,  in  part  at  least,  in 
its  detailed  strueture,  is  the  product  of  a  single  creative 
personality:  and  that  personality  was  Zoroaster.  It 
was  a  new  religion  that  Zoroaster  taught.  This  must 
not  be  taJten,  however,  to  mean  that  everything  in 
Zoroastrianbm  is  absolutely  new.  Zoroaster  himself 
says  that  his  desire  vras  to  purify  the  religion  ( Yastta, 
449).  In  its  fundamental  teaching  as  wdl  as  in  its 
completely  daborate  system  Zoroastrianism  ^ows  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  old  Aryan  religion. 

In  common  with  the  people  of  India,  Zoroastrianism  has  the 
cult  of  fire  and  at  Haoma ;  it  has  also  in  common  with  India 
the  name  of  the  dliief  s>criJicial  priest  Zaoia  <Sk.  kSti),  of  the 
gods  Hithia  and  Verethraghna,  and  the  enforcement  of  minute 
purificatory  precepts.  The  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  weighing 
of  good  and  oad  aeeds  in  the  balance,  which  determines  the  fiite 
of  the  soul  after  death,  has  its  faithful  counterpart  in  the  Indian 
doctrine  of  kamtan  and  in  the  balancins  of  aharma  and  adA- 
arma  in  Manu,  ISao/  It  is  only  with  Zoroaster,  however, 
that  this  doctrine  is  developed  in  its  most  practical  and,  if  one 
may  say  so,  btisiness-like  form.  Already  in  Satapatha  Brfihmaiia 
(U  a  7  33)  WR  meet  with  the  conception  crf'the  scale  in  heaven,  on 
which  good  and  evil  deeds  are  weighed.  The  threefold  division 
accoidins  to  thoughts,  words,  and  devds,  is  as  lamiliai  to  the 
Hindus  MB  to  Zon^ter. 

It  has  been  b^eved  ttiat  ftmign  influences  even  are 
traceable  in  Zoroastrianism  ;  but  this  remains  a  quite 
obscure  point.  The  isolated  analogies  with  Turanian, 
Assyro-Babylonian,  and  Hebraic  conceptions  cannot  be 
accepted  as  giving  convincing  proof  of  actual  borrowing 
on  the  part  of  Zoroastrianism  (cp  C.  de  Harlez,  Du 
Origines  dts  Zoroastrisfiu ;  Z,  A.  Ragozin,  The  stmy  if 
Af^ia,  BafyloH,  and  Persia  {1888),  p.  147;  Tiele, 
Kompendium,  par.  109 ;  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta, 
8,  Introd.  Ixxiv  and  Ivii).  TTiehjrpothesis  oT  Darmesteter 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  G&thks  was  influenced  by 
Gnosticism,  has  hardly  found  any  adherents. 

The  dualistic  idea  of  Zoroaster  is  not  adequately 
explaiited  by  conceiving  it  as  a  remodelling  of  die  old 
mjrtbological  opposition  between  gods  and  demons, 
influenced  and  Cavoured  \xy  the  sharp  contrasts  in  nature 
in  the  Iranian  land  (Duncker,  xo3 ;  Darmesteter,  Ormatd 
et  Ahriman,  88  271;  Ed.  Meyer,  GA  ls3»/).  Such 
an  account  still  leaves  unexplained  the  transformation 
and  radical  change  of  the  Aryan  devas  (gods)  into  the 
Zoroastrian  daevas  (devils).  Just  as  the  fiendish 
demons,  daivas,  are  oppcoed  to  the  good  god  Ahura  in 
ZOToastrianism,  so  the  devas  and  asunu  have  been 
placed  in  opposition  in  India  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  the  oldest  literature  this  opposition  is  not  as  yet  one 
of  pronounced  hostility  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  so.  The 
devas  remain  gods,  the  asuras  become  dnnons. 
Between  these  two  phenomena  of  contrasted  meanings 
there  must  be  a  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  They 
point  to  an  old  opposition  in  the  Aryan  world  of  the 
gods,  ex|vessed  by  the  wci^  deva,  asura,  vHach  grew 
to  be  more  and  more  distinct  and  sharp  with  both  races, 
but  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  In  Iran  the  contrast 
seems  to  have  led  at  first  to  two  distinct  cults,  to  an 
Ahura  cult  and  to  (hat  of  the  Daevas.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  religious  condition  of  aflaiis  in  Iran  when 
Zoroaster  appeared.  We  meet  with  hints  in  the  G&th&s 
which  show  us  that  the  people  were  divided  between 
these  two  opposing  cults.  The  opposing  parties  are  not 
separated  by  distance  in  space  or  difference  of  race  ; 
they  are  found  side  by  ude.  '  Hard  the  believer  in 
Ahura  dwells  the  worahiiqier  of  the  dMvas,'  complains 
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z/}roasier.  xnoi  two  ciuis,  oui 
are  struggling  for  the  primacy ; 
represent  the  higher  phase ;  the] 
and  in  their  eyes  the  cow  is 
worshippers  of  the  daivas  on  t 
the  cow  and  slaughter  it  in  thei 
religiijusdifTerence  and  dissension 
received  his  first  impulse  for  ap 
an  adherent  of  Ahura  whose  a 
One,'  and  as  prophet,  he  will 
teachers  and  priests ;  and  am 
creeds  and  beliefs  be  will  guide  t 
is  order  to  save  their  souls, 
worship  as  gods  under  the  name 
powers  hy  whom  unwitting  n 
destruction — evil  powers,  false 
the  position  from  which  all  hi: 
thus  the  diange  in  the  ccmcc 
natural  developinenL  FVom  t 
the  evil  in  the  world.  But  Zoro 
not  stop  here.  The  daivas  th 
manifest  to.bim  as  being  but  the 
principle,  that  is  the  spiritual  c 
Ahriman  or  evil  principle  is  1 
product  of  Zoroastrian  specnUt 
or  religious  dualism  of  his  time 
the  duidistio  scheme  of  the  unive 
its  character  upon  the  whole  ol 
his  name. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  has  1 
the  article.  Consult  especially  ' 
Religionsgttck.,  or  (best  of  aU) 
(iSSA  OnZorouter'slife,A.  V.Wi 
M<  Pra^t  ^Ameimt  Irtat  (New  \ 
recommended.  See  abo  the  referei 
below). 

The  question  of  the  tnfluenc 
Jewish  religion  can  only  relati 
on  Wa  •.«4w  religion.  There 
P^^ian  influence 
the  exile;  the  r« 
■^^^     supposed  in  Ei 
custom  is  based  on  a  mistake  (s 
the  Babylonian  exile,  though 
was  doubtles-s  possible,  it  was  t1 
that  naturally  exercised  more  11 
on  the  Jews.    In  the  Babylonia: 
approach  to  the  Jewish  concept 
Jewish  view  of  sin,  whilst  the 
divine  creatoiship  is  surpassed 
Zwoastrlan. 

In  the  period  which  we  may  1 
exilic,   Pernan   influence,  or, 

*  ^  supposed, 

cannot  have  been  subject  to  n 
this  kind.  It  was  rather  indin 
Jewish  ocdonies  E.  of  the  Bui: 
that  Palestinian  Judaism  was  afC 
colonies,  as  we  know,  kept  up 
community  in  Jud«a.  It  is  vei 
of  bringing  what  Artaxerxes  is 
'  the  wisdom  of  Ezra's  God  whii 
7  as)  in  book  form  to  Jerusalem 
yet  strengthened  by  the  existen 
Per«a,  and  it  would  be  unrew 
that  Jews  in  and  near  Persia  ga 
with  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  an 
The  high  moral  tone  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius]  and  of  1 
but  attract  the  best  Jews  (cp  Mi 
fotlc-lore  would  be  equally  attn 
spiritual  turn  of  mind.  We 
suppose  an  acquaintance  on  the 
Z(»xiastrian  literature;  the  idei 
not  propagated  exclusively  b) 
Eschatological  and  demonologi 
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were  likely  to  be  communicated  hy  word  of  nHMith,  and 
it  is  in  the  field  of  eschatology,  angeloU^,  and 
demonol<^7  that  Persian  influence  on  Judaism  may 
most  surely  be  recognised. 

Barfy  post-exilic  PersiaQ  or  Zoroastrian  influence  is 
not  easy  to  prove.  Jewish  scribes  and  editors  had 
other  obfects  than  that  of  enlightening  the  historical 
students  of  to-day,  and  ofRcial  religious  writers  were 
doubtless  anxious  to  check  foreign  influences,  and  lo 
conceal  the  tokens  of  their  existence.  Even  the  pro- 
tests <A  official  writers,  however,  are  useful  to  the 
historical  student.  The  belief  in  Satan,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  OT,  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  yet  it  would 
hardly  have  assumed  its  actual  form  without  the  indirect 
influence  ctf  the  belief  in  Ahriman  Against  which  it 
became  a  protest  (see  SATAn).  So  too  the  ancient 
benediction  called  .j^/r  Sr  must  have  had  a  polemical 
intention,  and  yet  the  custom  of  reciting  it  at  dawn  was 
no  doubt  influenced  by  a  similar  Zoroastrian  usage. 

It  would  somewhat  strengthen  the  case  for  Persian 
influence  on  the  Jews  if  we  had  other  linguistic  proofs 
besides  the  supposed  derivation  of  Asmodeus  {q.v. )  from 
ACshma-daeva. 

Such  ^noot%,  however,  are  wantii^;,  nor  can  the 
genendly  accepted  Zend  etymology  of  Asmodeus  be 
-  .  called  quite  certain,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
'  ccKTe^Jondence  of  the  qualities  of  the  two 
demons.  The  question  needs  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  Tobit  {may  we  lefier  in 
advance  to  a  new  exptanatioa  of  Asmodeus  in  Crit, 
Bih.  ?),  which  seems  to  have  passed  throu|^  several 
phases.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  as  time  went  on, 
Persian  and  Babylonian  influences  in  combination  were 
mare  and  more  felt  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is  diflicult 
to  say  whetlier  the  seven  evil  spirits  of  Mt.  I245  are  to 
be  traced  to  Babyloa  or  to  Ptfna,  and  whether  the 
Book  of  Revelation  (a  Jewish  even  more  than  a  Christian 
work)  strikes  us  more  by  its  Persian  or  by  its  Babylonian 
affinities.*  Such  a  competent  authority  as  R  W.  West 
can  see  hardly  any  difference  between  the  Devil  of 
this  book  and  the  Zoroastrian  Ahriman,  whilst  the 
cscbatolc^  of  the  lat«-  Zoroastrian  books  has  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Revelation.  The  contest 
of  Midiael  and  his  angels  with  the  dragon  and  his  angels 
is  closely  parallel  to  the  contest  between  Vohumano 
'Good  Mind'  and  the  powers  of  evil,  and  to  the 
1000  years'  conflict  with  Ashi  DahSka  (the  destructive 
serpent).  Nor  is  the  awful '  lake  of  fire '  wanting  Id  the 
later  Zoroastrian  books. 

The  seven  'men,'  i.e..  angeis,  in  Ezek.9a.  tc^ther 
with  the  seven  archangcb  of  Tobit  may  supply  evidence 
of  an  earlier  date  for  Penian  influence,  though  (without 
here  nwng  the  question  as  to  the  original  setting  of 
the  story  of  Tobit)  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Persian 
Amshaspands  developed  out  of  Babylonian  germs.  In 
fact,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  we  cannot 
always  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  original  and 
imported  Pnsian  belieb.  The  influrace  of  Babylonia 
upon  Persia  must  have  begun  earlier  than  used  to  be 
supposed.  The  religion  of  Aflra-masda,  in  sirite  ctf  its 
primitive  Aryan  roots,  must  have  been  influenced,  like 
the  religion  of  Yahwt,  by  that  of  Babylonia.  For 
instance,  both  the  seven  chief  good  spirits  and  the  seven 
chief  evil  spirits  of  Zoroastrianism  have  indisputable 
Bat^lonian  affinities.  ProbaUy,  however,  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  Gabriel  and  Michael  and  their  com- 
panions are  more  directly  akui  to  the  Zoroastrian  Amesha 
Spentas  or  Amshaspands  (whose  names  are  not  less 
significant)  than  lo  the  Igigi,  or  friendly  genii,  of  the 
Babylonians.  But  the  seven  Amshaspands,  even  if 
borrowed,  were  modified  Hebraistically,  Yahwfe  not 
being  (as  analogy  would  have  required)  one  of  the 
seven."    Cp  ANGELS,  §  4,  n.  r. 

1  Gunkel  in  his  ahle  work  {Sch^/,  h.  Cha«i)  has  nnduly 
■gi)M«d  (he  hnian  elemcntiw 
8  Cp  Mills,  'Zendni-e«ta'C^AJ!%8ii5. 
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It  is  also  not  im[H^>bable  that  the  bdief  in  gncdaD 
angels  (Mt.  I810  ActsISis)  was  prc»noted  bythe  Zim- 
astrian  doctrine  of  fravadiis  (which  may  also  ffinamt 
the  Jewish-belief  in  the  angelic  hosts) — a  doetnaevk^ 
has  its  roots  in  [ximitive  Sumerian  beli<&. 

'That  the  fravashic  originally  incaiit  tbe'nrib «rtl«  deij 
(LaL  HMMj)  i*  certain ;  bat  that  this  conoepuga  oriy  Eik^ 
with  another— tht  of  the  heavenly  prototypes  of  an  bdip  d 
the  good  cmtkn,  which  were  objectified  and  ngudcd  n  ik 
Sabaoth  or  heavenly  hoMs  even  by  the  Jen  ii  e^Dilly  csuii. 
The  concpptioD  of  pratonpes  111 1  iiii  to  be  of  SaBtm-.tfc^j:: 
origin;  "my  god  or  ^'my  soddcw"  in  tbe  Bab$!xj.-. 
penitential  hymns  is  to  be  ondcrstood  of  a  fnantEu  tfci, 
equivalent  to  ibe  wordiipper's  "  bettcr-^elf,' cr  ia  Mhct  va^. 
"of*  fravoshi " '  tpPt.  Cp  Tide,  BAG  5S4 ;  in  Hw'c. 

Avett»^  lotrod.  cxix,  etc:  Mills,  ZenJmtrjiM  ffiBEKir, 
Cuartdii,  PkilaEopky  »f  tia  JUmad^jrmtmimm  XtSpem 

Che.  OPt.  aSa,  33s,  430. 

How  early  the  resurrection-idea  aiq>eared  aoong  iht 

Jews,  is  uncertain  (cp  EsCHATOLOCr,  mdei).  Tk 

as.  SaannwBfclim.  P^*''''*^  escaping  death  a 
»9.  AWLnwnon.  (jgrtgi^jy  implied  in  the  May  rf 

Enoch ;  but  this  story  was,  even  if  not  uDfamii.  nai 

popular  bdbre  the  post-exilic  periotL     It  apfxan  to 

have  a  Bat^lonian  OTigin  (see  EnOch).    Wc  ne  «i 

much  safer  ground  when  we  connect  the  Jemsli  W<c{ 

in  the  resurrection  with  Zoroastrianism.  Zotoasiiu 

eschatology  had  a  profoundly  mcnl  import  lAiA  not 

have  been  congenial  to  the  Jews.    The  ladets  tf 

Jewish  religion  no  doubt   adopted  the  resnmcDca 

doctrine  long  after  it  had  be^n  grasped  by  iodiritDiJs. 

They  adopted  it  cautiously,  so  cautiously  thai  vc  bk^: 

easily  suppose  that  it  arose  quite  naturally  mt  cf  the 

necessities  felt  in  their  owa  spiritual  life.    Ihb  vn 

certainly  not  the  cas^  unless  Jewish  nligian  ii  to  be 

viewed  as  a  quite  exc^itioiial  prod  art.    In  come  r*' 

time,  it  was  felt  that  the  caution  of  the  earlier  leadm 

was  unnecessary.    The  resurrection  might  lafdr  Ix 

made  general,  and  the  retribution  of  the  wicked  be 

made  as  consinctious  as  that  of  the  righteooi  .Vit, 

the  awards  of  the  ri^teoos  would  only  then  acquin 

thor  Aill  attractiv«ieas  wbeo  the  pnnbhineflt  of  Or 

widced  had  been  made  as  complete  as  posstile. 

time  went  on,  the  indebtedness  of  Jewish  to  Pcn-ja 

belief  became  still  greater,  and  it  is  possible  tbit  the 

Messiah's  fimction  of  raising  the  dead  (Jn.5asi>)B^ 

unconscious  copy  of  the  fimction  assisted  to  Ibe  liso 

Saoshyant  (Ibe  Bendiceot  One)  in  the  Avesta.' 

Tha  Zoroastrian  origin  of  the  doctrine  cf  the  lemK- 

titm  and  o{  the  renovation  of  the  world  is  in  indf 

probable.    It  is  raised  almost  to  a  cenainty  wbeo  m 

have  proved  the  late  origin  of  Is.  85/,  whidi  ciearii 

expresses  the  hope  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  nn 

earth^  (65i7  66m),  and  of  Is.  24-27,  in  whidi  twos 

not  only  the  promise  (rf  the  abolition  of  death  (^Ic 

if  the  text  be  comet,  see  Crii,  Bi».  ad  lx.),iiaL  Oni 

distinct  anticipattmi  of  the  lesorrection  of  deceued 

Israelites'  (2619).     This  limitation  of  Oe  hope  K 

Israelites  we  may.  as  suggested  above,  asoifae  to  4* 

caution  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Jews. 

I 

t      1  '  Whose  name  will  be  the  victorions  Saoshyant,  and 
'  name  will  be  Astval-efeta.    He  wiU  be  Saoshyant,  beonse  k 
I   win  benefit  (be  whole  bodily  worid  ;  be  will  be  Aml^reBlk 
:    who  makes  the  bodily  creatures  rise  vpX  beon*  as  a  bodi^ 
creature  and  as  a  living  creature,  he  will  staml  tpma  ik 
destruction  of  the  bodily  creatnras,  to  withstand  the  ftnjiw 
Lie-Demon)  of  the  twi>-(boted  brood '  (  K**/.  13  laft  Dkhwhw  < 
transl.).    The  BmnJaJkeiA,  which  b  an  cz^anooD  of  pause  oU 
Zoroaiurian  elemoils,  is  much  more  explicit  (see  ch.  MV  . 

S  Dr.  Charles  teems  too  hoW  in  pronoondag  the  eiptw* 
of  this  hope  an  interpolatitm,  perhaps  ftom  Slaaican  soora 
(EuAa/trl^,  199/.^  The  reference  in  Is.  51 1»  to  a  woMn:- 
tion  of  thehcBvetu  and  the  earth,  has  been  coowmov 
be  merely  figutative.  This  is  probable,  if  jl  15/  »  ■«  te 
regarded  as  a  pan  of  the  Second  Iniah's  work.  If, 
chnps.  wvn  appended  to  chaps.  4(MS  in  the  nmt  oIKm 

,  there  is  fairly  Bood  reason  for  not  mitiirniwnK  the  tete  d  tte 
language. 

S  S perii^M  rives  the  hop*  a  wider  KO^j  Ki«Men»4 
1  Seo^AIT',  *Isa.'Heb.  ITS- 
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later  views  on  the  Avesta,.  fur  (i)  these  views  are  extremely 
difficult  to  juilify,  and  (a)  Darmesteter  in  1893  admitted  1  thai 
the  defeat  of  Aluiman,  the  renureaioiv  and  (lie  renovation  of 
tbB  wnld,  were  ftlieady  dogmatically  fixed  in  the  time  of  the 
AcbaiiKiiidm. 

It  is  much  les^  certain,  and  yet  far  from  improbable, 
that  the  interest  of  the  later  Jew's  in  '  Wisdom '  was 
,_.  .  ,  stimulated  bjr  a  kindred  phenomenon  in 
34.  WlsaonL  zoroastrianism.  The  stress  laid  in  the 
Avesta  and  elsewhere  on  the  two  Idads  of  Wisdom^ 
(heavenly  and  earthly)  reminds  us  of  the  references  to 
two  kinds  of  Wisdom  in  Job  and  Proverbs.  In  later 
times  the  Jews  identified  the  heavenly  Wisdom  with  the 
Law ;  they  toolc  up.  it  seems,  with  enthusiasm  the 
/oroastrian  idea  of  the  pre-existence  in  heaven  of  the 
personiSed  divine  Law.  It  is  also  just  conceivable  that 
the  comparatively  high  momlity  of  the  pre-Maccabeeat^ 
Judaism  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
morality  of  Zoroastrianism.  Certainly  the  Zoioastrian 
phrase,  'good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds,' 
might  have  been  talcen  as  a  motto  by  the  Jewish  wise 
men  and  psalmists,  and  if  the  receiv«l  text  of  Pss.16 
17  49  73  is  correct,  it  wilt  be  reasonable  to  compare 
the  expressions  of  the  hope  of  immortality  and  resur- 
rection which  that  text  may  be  held  to  contain,  with 
expressions  of  the  same  hope  in  the  GflthSs.  It  may 
justly  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  re«:ived  text 
is  correct.  There  are  phenomena  which  no  grammatical 
or  exe^tical  subtlety  can  explain  away,  which  seem  to 
compel  us  to  assume  corruption  of  the  text.  But  for 
tlus.  we  should  certainly  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find 
the  hope  of  a  future  life  emer^ng  in  any  part  of  the 
Psalter,  this  book  in  all  Its  pans  being  certainly  a  work 
of  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods. 

It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  early  myths  of 
Genesis  have  a  Zoroastrian  origin.  This  view,  however, 
T_t_  Jodftimi  ^''^  possible  only  before  the  wonder- 
so.  tMSU  rfiiaaunL  discoveries  in  the  litewies  of 
Assyria.  '  The  ultimate  sources  of  these  early  myths  are 
probably  N.  Arabian  and  Bal>ylonian,  v^-hilst  the  second 
Fargard  of  the  Zoroastrian  writing  called  the  Vendidad, 
in  its  present  form,  may  even  have  been  influenced  by 
the  narratives  in  Genesis.'  It  is  true,  the  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  statements  on  the  First  Man  exhibit 
strong  Persian  elements.  But  this  is  only  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  /a/er  Judaism.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat 
under  the  Sassanid  kings  Zoroastrianism  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  affected  by  Jewish  influences  ' 
— a  slight  compensation  for  the  long-coatinued  indebted* 
ness  of  Jewish  to  Zoroastrian  belief.  1 

Here  this  brief  survey  must  close.    A  full  exegetical  1 
treatment  of  the  Bibltcil  passages  would  have  unduly 
extended  this  article.    Enough  if  the  close  resemblance  ■ 
between  Judaism  and  Zoroastrianism  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  reader.    Elsewhere  a  parallel  between 
Zoroaster  and  John  the  Baptist  has  been  si^ested. 
But,  if  we  may  follow  the  most  respected  authorities,  ' 
this  comparison  does  not  go  far  enough.    Indeed,  there 
is  no  figure  equal  in  interest  to  Zoroaster's :  he  is  a 
prophet,  rerormcr,  sacred  poet  all  in  one,  and  has  left 
an  abiding  impress  on  a  faith  which  is  as  strongly 
moral  as  the  Jewish,  and  without  some  acquaintance 
with  which  neither  the  later  Judaism  nor  the  later 
Christianity  can  t»e  adequately  appreciated. 

An  attempt  to  reconsider  the  reUtion  of  Judaiiini  to  Znro- 
a9triani*m  on  the  basis  of  the  sacred  texts  and  of  the  most 
modern  authorities  is  to  be  f  lUnd  in  Cheyne's 
S6>  UtSntim.  Origin  o/the  PsaltfiiZi)\\  pp.  357. 394-4091 
433-440  •  '  Possilite  Zoroastrian  Influences  on 
the  Religion  of  Ancient  Israel,'  Ex^os.  Timfi,  June,  July, 
At^cu9t  i8gi;  'The  Book  of  Psalms,  us  origin  and  relation  to 
Zoraastriantcm,'  Semitic  StuJiet  in  mumani  qf  A.  Kckut, 
i8g7,  pp.  iii-iia;  Jm.  RtL  Lift  mfte^  tkt  Exile,  74>  8t,  151, 
>57>  »(■>  >5it  359^  Set  also  Mautton,£q*M.  Times,  May  189S, 


'  I,t  Z'tt-ianesta,  121xxiii. 

9  See  Che.  Eic^i.  678/  ;  Jtv).  Rel.  Lift,  157. 

*  See  CrbatioNj  Dblugb. 

*  Duniesteter,  UntprOtv/Hdit-pmmiu,  Puis,  iSgi. 
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feneral  view  ana  the  same  leading  facts 
tave,  Ueber  d.  Einjiitss  d.  Parsittt 
1698;  SOderbloDi,  La  Vit future  d'a.pi 
BSklen,  Verv>a*dtsckafi  der  jOdisch-ct 
EKfiatologie  (190a).  DidenbcrK  (ZDi 
fresh  rea.-ion  for  believing  in  close  rel 
between  Iranian  and  Babylonian  rel igio 
91  137  ff-  [189^])  points  out  that  the  Ion 
Auaramazas,  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  god; 
also  that  the  divine  names  Minx  and  & 
religious  texts,  are  the  same  as  the  V 
Th^  names  were  borrowed  by  the 
Hommel,  in  the  Kassite  period  (1700-1 
iKAT^)  346  n.  il  points  out,  in  ha 
article,  that  the  rcmtion  of  Parsism  to  I 
closely  examined,    k.  F.  G.,  ^  1-19 

ZORZELLEUa  (zopzeAA€OY 
See  Baazillai,  s. 

roAB("l^X:  ccor^ptBAFL' 

18[P]). 

Z0PH  (tJlD),  Dl  1 1.  .W^-,  R 

ZUPE  as  if  'honeycom 

Zuph'  (i  S.95,  ffet<p  [BA],  trt^a 
about  the  unnamed  dty  where  Si 
In  I  S.  1 1  {viiffti^  [B],  (Toua  [A], 
635  [so],  Kr.  aoui^  [^'^L  900^ 
Elkanah  is  apparently  traced  back 
I  Ch.696  [11],  however,  gives 
or  as  we  might  vocalise,  Zupbi- 
((roi^e]t  [BAL]). 

Most  critics  also  find  'jjix  (a  Zuphi 
']1ir|3  at  the  end  of  the  verse  may,  it  is 

therefore, 'Zuph 'in  iS-Scisthe  san 
etc.,  the  'land  of  Zuph' will  Bleaa  prab 
the  clan  Zuph. 

It  appears,  however  (see  Ramathaii 
of  I  S.  1 1  (on  which  i  Cii.  0  35  [aoj  dept 
that  uo  use  can  be  mode  of  r^,  or  2 
incorrect.  The  case  is  the  same  wid 
'  the  land  of  Zuph. '  Of  a  Zuph  in  Mo 
so  called)  we  know  nothing,  and  the  su 
a  land  throws  the  geograpny  of  Saul's 
fusion.  fJIX  or  (see  0)  1'X  in  i  S.  9  5  ii 
fragment  of  .lE^,  Miipah;  it  is  the  & 
7  sJT-  and  IO17,  and,  as  7i6  shows,  t 
Samuel.    See  Mizi'AK,  i. 

Wincltler  indeed  has  suggested  (C/ 1 
(cp  Ramathaim-iophim)  was  in  the  ten 
the  reducuonoT  its  limits  by  David  (wh( 
conqiMted  Benjamin  and  excluded  fr 
i>f  Ephraim'X  There  is  also  the  p 
country  of  Ephraim  *  spoken  of  was  in 
as  well  as  t-^.o,  comes  from  nD^!^■  Th' 
been  a  soutnem  EfAnum,  and  though  I 
subvert  all  our  theories,  yet  we  rouu 
whether  the  home  of  Saul  may  not  h 
improbable  as  this  may  seem. 

rv-t  is  also  supported  by  1  Ch.deo 
(i'Ch.6ir)  cp  Kittcl,  SBOT,  'ChM 
Welthausen,  Klostennann,  Marquart, 
of  Ephraim.' 

ZtJB  (and  its  possible  compou 
Zur  (sur),  used  as  a  synonym  for 
in  a  compound  title  descriptive  o 
One,  in  Is.  17 10,  and  in  many  laU 
passages. 

See  Dl  S24  IS  IB  30  31  Ihiti,  37  : 
13a47l*»1283  Ps.  19  ijImI  « 
T83S  8U«7  [36]  93iA[i5l  Mta  95i  1-1' 
3D  q448  Hab- 1  iz.l 

Among  these  passages  Dt.  324 
448  Hab.  1 13  are  specially  import 
'  Rock.'  afHiears  to  have  become 
for  ■  God.  '*  To  these  we  may  pc 
where  Beth-zur  (?.«.)  may  mci 
'  house  of  God. ' '   Are  we  to  sup 

1  Is.  30  39  and  Hah.  1 12^  are  prob. 
mentarles  of  ^  arii  and  Nowack. 

3  In  Ps.  766  we  should  probably  rea 
but  (cp8IiQ[iBD. 

'  Hommel  {,AHT  300,  cp  300)  also  c 
urij  (Kr'.fur)  in  the  iiuctiption  of  Pt 
(Bth  cenl.^  and  the  S.  Arabum  woman'] 
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Utle  ya.  Zur  ('  rock ')  ?  If  so,  the  author  of  Dt.  32  and 
thoae  who  followed  him  did  but  revert  to  an  ancient 
ua^^when  theyennployed  Zurand  Yah synonymously. 
And  if  this  early  divine  title  existed  among  the  Hebrews, 
we  may,  not  without  some  plausibility,  r^ard  the  four 
personal  names  Elizub,  Pedahzvs,  ZUKIBL,  and 
ZuKtSHADUAi  (all  in  P)  as  aoaent  namei  preserved 
by  the  late  Priestly  Writing. 

The  literary  evidence,  however,  is  not  favourable  to 
this  view ;  and  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  place-name 
Bethrur  (which  can  quite  well  be  explained  '  rock-house ' 
or  '  rock-plaoe ' )  we  cannot  venture  to  regard  as  beyond 
all  doubt  the  early  existence  of  a  divine  name  Zur.  If, 
therefore,  the  four  names  referred  to  leally  contain  the 
(late)  divine  name  Zur,  they  must  be  artificial  coinages 
of  P.  But  it  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  P  never 
employs  the  title  nx  of  God.  Are  we  to  suppose, 
then,  that  P  derived  the  names  from  lone  other  late, 
post-deuteronomic  writer? 

The  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  a  keener  criticinn  of 
the  MT.  As  the  reault  of  this  we  have  found  elsewhere  that 
the  four  name*  are  probably  corruptiont  of  ethmct  or  gentilici. 
The  comiplions  in  tbe  proper  names  of  P  are  to  numerous  that 
thU  theotv  has  to  be  senouftly  considered.  See  Prdahzuk, 
ZuKiaL,  ZuMiSHAnDAi.  Cp  also  Pashhur;  if  this  word  be  a 
corruption  of  Pedahzur,  we  nt  another  Mt  at  roferwices  to  this 
name.  The  date  of  Jer.  20  <Pashhur  diopterX  however,  is 
questioned  (see  Jbkbhiak  lit  |  6)b 

On  the  biblical  pusagei,  cp  Gray,  IfFV  195  J^^  aod  on 
Jewish  views  of  the  meaning  of  Zur  see  Wiegand,  ZA  TiV  10 
»5.^C*9o)-  T.  K.  C. 

Zm  n^y,  abbrev..  perhaps  from  *Wtp,  Mif$ur  in 
N.  ArabU  [see  Mizraih,  %  ah"]  cp  Rdcon :=7erahmeel, 
Reba='Arflb;  COYP  [BAFL]).  z.  A  Midianitish 
chief,  Nu.  25  IS  31 8  Josh.  13  ar. 

a.  A  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (g.v.,  %  9 
ii.  cp  Zkror  (i  Ch.83o  urovp[A\  =  i^teupiB»\]). 
His  mother  bears  the  Jenihmeelite  name  MaacaH 
(Che.).    See/QH  II110-113,  10/. 
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below  ;  coyPIhA  [BAFL]),  b.  Abibail,  '  prince '  (rf  the 
families  of  Metari  (Nu.  33s)t- 

The  name  taken  by  itself  mieht  be  a  combinatioa  of  two 
names  of  God  (cp  Zux).    But  if  Anibsdl  is  3  (popuW)comiptiao 


S.  Palestinian  border]'),  or  from  some  other  ethnic  (cp  UuabV 
it  is  probable  that  Si  *■  simply  an  aflbnaative,  and  that 
implies  a  clan-name  m,  possibly  frooi  -ygx^  and  nMmaldyftoa 

ntnt-  Cp  nxo  (SophwethX  t.  k.  c 

ZUBISHADDAI  ('IC^V,  §  43>  as  if  ■  my  rock  is 
Shaddai,'  but  see  below  :  COYp[e]lC&^&l  [BAF],  and 
COYPlc&Ac  [L.])>  father  of  the  Simeonite  prince  Shelu- 
miel.  Nu.16  (2»3.  coYpiCiA&ei  [F] :  73641  lOigt). 
Under  the  form  Salasadai  he  is  mendoned  along 
with  his  son  Shelumibl  (f.  v. )  in  the  compiled  genealogy 
of  Judith  (81,  ffopiKraSai  [B],  troXo.  [A],  capi.[H}). 
See  Genuauxiies  i.,  coL  166a,  n.  i. 
Us  (Zur)  and  *^  (5biiddaiT)may  both  be  names  arCod(iee 

Zur,  Skaddai).  But  names  (eapecialiy  in  P)  betng  m  oAea 
corrupt,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  wm  oi^^ially  eAncs, 
and  ultimately  come  respectively  from  ntTUC  {ZartjiMiit  and 
^HVCC"  (Ishmael).  See  ZuRiaL  and  Shaddal  AKdMir=ibe 
fouuem  Gesbur,  with  which  the  Simaonitta  may  have  been 
connected.  Poaubly,  too,  the  Danite  Dame,  Aiimikhaddai 
(f.v.),  maybe  a  distorted  form  of  Iihiaael,  and  SHKuntiu.  (g.v). 
may  also  nave  « tribal  reference.  T.  K.  C 

ZX7ZIM  {U*nt).  a  people  on  the  E.  (rf*  the  JoidaiL 
Gen.l4st  (cp  Ham).    Sym.  facjbwMw,  Jfcf  bx«p^ 

perhaps  reading  either  0*nty  (Klo.  GttdL  107)  cr  OTH^  (cp 

Pesh.  ttWSi  '  the  mighty  ones,'  and  the  form  Q^iDT,  Zunua. 
MiH.  See  &11M).  Atanyrate,weaknnotveaturetacannec<thB 
name  with  that  of  the  Roman  military  statina  Zlza,  SE.  of 
Heshbon.  Sayce's  ihecvy  (CrtV.  Moh.  160^  is  oJm  too 
haatrdous.  Probably  the  Zuzim  are  to  be  identified  with  tlx 
Zameummim  ig.v.\  and  are  a  branch  of  the  Rephaim— m., 
probably  trf"  the  ^rephathJm.  qvii  may  in  fact  haw  cone  (nsi 
D*ri)  (Psrinites  (ttraugb  the  phir.  ef  ttD  does  not  actoally 
occur) ;  iv  itself  Btxy  be  a  ooiraptian  of  ttrxt-  ^  tan- 
zrrx,  Rkphaiu.     ^  T.  K.  c 
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